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INITIALS USED IN VOLUME V. TO IDENTIFY INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTORS,! WITH THE HEADINGS OF THE 
ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME SO SIGNED. 


Auguste Boudinhon, D.D,, T 3 .C.L. r Law : General : 

T‘rofessor of Qinon Law at the Catholic University of Paris. Honorary Canon of -( Cardinal 
Paris. Editor of the Canotnste Contemporain, [ uaruinai. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

See the biographical article, Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 


[ Chapman George (m pari). 


j Camacho; Canovas del Castillo; 
I Castelar y Ripoll. 


A. E. Houghton. 

Formerly Corres]>oiicleiit of The Standard in Spain. Author of Restoration of the 
Bourbons in Spam. 

Arthur Evereit Shipley, I'.R.S., F.Z.S., F.L.S. / 

Fellow, Tutor and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. University Reader I Chaetoffnatha • 
in Zoology. Formerly University I-ecturer on the Advanced Morphology of the t » 

Invertebrata. Author of Zoology of the Jnvertebrata» Editor of Natural Science I ChaotOSOmatlda. 
Manuals^ &c. I 

Rev. Ai.exander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer in Church History at the University of ManchesbT. 


Carranza. 


Abel Hendv Jones Greenidge, D.Lttt. (Oxon,), (d. 1901;). e 

Formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford, aiid of St John's College, 
Oxford, Author of Inf anna in Roman Law; Handbook of Greek Consiitutionai \ 

'n.... n-.LT/- 1 rr . n ^ I 


History; Roman Public Life, History of Rome, joint-author of Sources of Roman \ 
History, 133-70 b.c. V 


Censor: Ancient. 


Rev. Archibald Henrv Savce, D.Litt., LL.D. 
See the biograi)hical article, Sayce, A. H. 

Rev. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B.D. 

Professor of New 'J'( 


I Carla. 


MES URIEVE, M.A., 15 . LI. [ 

estament and Church History at the United Independent College, I Catechism ; 
Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras University and Member of Mysore Calvin (in part). 
Educational Service. t 


[ Casket Letters. 


Andrew Lang. 

See the biographical article, Lang, Andrew. 

Auguste Loncjnon. , 

Professor at the College de France. Director of the Fcole des halites c'*tude.s. I 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Member of the Institute. Author of Livre-l Champagne. 

des vassaux du ComU de Champagne et de Brie; Gdographie de la Guide an VI sidcle; 

Atlas historujuc de la Trance depuis Cisar jusqu'd nos fours ; Occ. * I 

Agnes Mary Clerke. e 

See the biogra])hical article, Clerke, A. M. | ^SSinl. 

Agne.s Muriel Clay (Mrs Wilde). r 

iTlir Tutor of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Joint-author of Sources of\ Centumviri. 


Roman History, 133-70 b.c. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article, Newton, Alfred. 

Arthur Philemon Coleman, F.R.S. 

I'rofcssor of Geology, University of Toronto. 
Alfred Peter Hillier, M.D., M.P. 


I Canary ; 

I Capercally. 

I Canada : Geography. 


Kr.iJ X'EIEK niLLIEK, IVi.JU., JVL.l'. r 

Author of South African Studies; The Commonweal; &c. Served in Kaffir War I , p rr- 

medical practice in South Africa tili-^' Colony ; § History (in 


«.rtncr^itx* j-.. ..j. III ijieuicai practice m ;M>utn ivinca till’s ' 

1^. Member of Reform Committee, Johannesburg, and Political Prisoner at part), 

Pretoria, 1895-1896. M.P. for.Hitchin division of Herts, 1910. I 

^Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R,C.P. r 

MemU'r of Council of Lpidemiological Society. Author of The London Water’- \ 

Supply; Industrial Efficiency; Drink, Temperance and Legislation. [ 

» A complete list, showing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in the final volume. 


Canoer. 
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Alan Sumwcrly Cole, C.B. 

Asi istant Sei<!rc*tary for Art. Board of Education, lyoo- igoS. Took part in organiza- 
tion of the Textile Manufacturers' Section, St Louis Exhibition, 1904. Author of 
A ncifnt Needle Point and Pillow Lace ; Embroidery and Lace ; Ornament in European 
suits ; See. 

A. VAN Put. 

Assistant, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. Author of Hi.’ipano^ 
Moresque Ware of the A'P. Century', The Aragonese Double-Crown and the Borja or 
Borgia Device, 

Arthur Waugh, M.A. 

Author of Alfred Lord Tennyson ; Legends of the Wheel; Pobert Browning in “ West- 
minster Biographies.” Ediior of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 

Arthur William Holland. 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray's Inn, ■ 
1900. 

Alice Zimmern. 

Author o I Metnods of Education in the United States; The Renaissance of Girls’ 
Education in England; Women’s Suffrage in Many Lands; Ac. 

Bertram Blount, F.C.S., F.I.C. 

Ctmsulling (’h«‘mist to the Crown .Agents for the Colonies. Hon. Pre.sident, Cement 
Section of International Association for Testing Materials, Buda-Pesth. Author of 
l*ractu al Electro-Chemistry, 

Bernard Rackham, M.A. 

.Assistant, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

Charles Francis Atkinson. 

I'ormerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Captain, ist City of T.ondon (Royal 
Fu.silicrs). .Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. 

C. F. CROS.S, B.S(’. (Lond.). F.C.S., F.I.C. 

.Analytical and Consulting Chemist. Inventor of Cellulo.se. 


I Carpet 

'I Ceramics: § Hispano’Moresque. 

I Galverley, C. S. 

I Charlemagne. 

I Carpenter, Mary. 

I Cement. 

( Ceramics : § Germany Dutch 

{ and Scandinavian. 

I Castle {in part). 

[ Cellulose. 


Charles Jasper Joly, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (1864-1906). r 

Royal' Astronomer of Ireland and Andrews Profes.sorof A.stronomy in the Universitv ( Camera Lucida ; 
of Dublin, 1897-1900. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Secretary of the Royal Camera Obscura (in Part) 
Irish .Academy. \ v / /* 

H. Caldwell Ijpsett. C 

Form<‘rly Edil(»r of the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, India. Author of Lord | Ceylon {in pari). 

Curzon in India; Ac. ' 


Chrlstian Pfister, D.-^:s-L. 

Professor at the Sor bonne, Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of 
Etudes sur le ri'gne de Robert le Pieu,\. 


Capitulary ; Carollnglans ; 
Charibert ; Charles Martel. 


Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt. fCam, Diogo ; 

Professor of Modern Hi.stury in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow of | Caroinl (in -hart) * 
Merton College, t)xford. University Lecturer in the History of Geography. .Author '| ’ 

of Henry the Navigator; The Dawn of Modern Geography; &c. unang unun. 


Charles Stewart Loch, D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (St Andrews). 

Secretary to the Council of the London Charity Organization Society since 1875, 
Member of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law.s. Dimkin Trust T.ecturer, 
Manchester College, Oxford, 1896 and 190Z. Vice-Pre.sident, Royal Statistical 
Society, 1894-1893-1897-1901. Author of Charity Organization; Old Age Pensions 
and Pauperism; Methods of Social Advance; &c. 

Rev. D. E. Jenkins. 

Calvinistic Methodist Minister, Denbigh. Author of Life of Lewis Charles 
Edwards of Bala. 

Donald Francis Tovey. 

Author of Essays in Musical Analysis: comjjrising The Classical Concerto, The 
Goldberg Variations, and analyses of many other classical works. 

David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fellow of the Briti.sh Academy. Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxtord. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 and 1903; 
Ephesus, 1904-1905: Assiut, 1906-1907; Director, British School at Athens, 
1897-igoo ; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 

David Hanna y. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of the Royal 
Navy ; Life of Emilio Castelar ; &c. 

Daniel Ixeufer Thomas. 

Barrister at law, Lincoln's Inn. Stipendiary Magistrate at Pontypridd and Rhondda. 
Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgatc. Author of Constructive 
Congregational Ideals ; &c. 

Edward Armstrong, M.A. 

Fellow of the British Academy. Fellow, Bursar and Lecturer in Modem History, 
pucen's College, Oxford. Warden of Bradfield College. Lecturer to the University 
in Foreign History, 1902-1904. Author of The Emperor Charles V . ; Elisabeth 
Favnese; Lorenzo de Medici; The French Wars of Religion; &c. 


■[ Charity and Charities. 


J Calvinistic Methodists ; 

( Charles, Thomas. 

I Cantata. 

I Cappadocia {in part), 

( Carvajalp Luisa de ; 

1 Chateau-Benault. 

I Cardiff. 

j Campbell, John McLeod ; 
i Chalmers, Thomas {in part). 

I Charles V., Emperor. 
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Vll 


Carthage: Ancient, 


I Cartesianism. 


E. Alfred Jones. • r 

Author of Old English Gold Plate, Old Church Plate of the Jsle of Man\ Old Silver If 

Sacramqfttal Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churches in England', Illustrated Catalogue ■( CelUnl, BenvenutO iin part 
of Leopold de Rothschild's Collection of Old Plate', A Private Catalogue of The Royal I ' ^ 

Plate at Windsor Castle ; <&c. ^ 

Ernest (Charles Fran(^ois Babelon. 

Professor at the College tie France. Keeper of the department of Medals and 
Antiquities at the Bibliotheque Nationale. Member of tlie Acad6mie des luscrip- J 
tions de Belles Lettres, Paris. Chevalier of the I-egion of Honour. Author of 1 
Descriptions Historiques des Monnaies de la Ripublique Romaine’, Traxtts desMonnaies \ 

Crecques et Romaines Catalogue des Camces de la Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Edward Caird, ]).C.L., D.Litt. 

See the biographical article, Caird, Edward. 

. . ( Camaldullans ; 

Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. (Dublin). | Q^non : Church Dignitary • 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Lausiac History of Palladius," "I . CarmAlltAS • ^ 

in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. vi. | _ , * * . , 

t Carthusians ; Celestines. 

Edmund Crosby Quicigin, M,A. f 

Fellow of, and 1 .erturer in Modern History and Monro Lecturer in Celtic at Gonvillo -j Celt : Languages and Literature. 
and Caius College, Cambridge. t , 

f Canzone ; Carew, Thomas ; 

^ - Cavendish, George ; Chansons 

[ de Geste ; Chant Royal. 

Ernest Arthur Gardner. r calydon ; Ceos. 

See the biographical article, Gardner, Percy. Cephalonla 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). ( 

M.P. lor Bury-St-Edmunds, 1K47-1R52. Author of -a History of Ancient Geography, Cappadocia {in part), 

I Canada: % Agricullure. 

Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. (* 

University Lecturer in Palaeography, Cambridge, Lc'Cturer and Assistant Librarian Carpi : Ancient Tribes • 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow ol Pembroke College. [ 

Sir Edward Leader Williams (d. 1909). r 

Vice-President, Institute of Civil Engineers. Consulting Engineer, Manche.ster | 

Ship Canal. Chief Engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal during its construction. Canal. 

Autlior of papers jirinted in Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers. 


Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biograjjliical article, Gosse, E. 


&c. 

E. H. Godfrey 

Editor, Census and Statistics Office, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Eduard Meyer, Pu.D., D.Litt. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Chicago). 




Camoens ; 
Castello Branco ; 
Castilho. 


Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Gesihichte i CambysOS* 
AUerthums', Geschiohte des alten Aegyptens ; Die Israeltten und ihre N achbarstdmme. { ^ 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D,, D.Sc. r 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, T,ondon, and to the Children’s Hospital, I 
Great Ormond Street , I.onflon. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Late Ex- < CarbUDClO. 
aminer in Surgt ry at the Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author I 
of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. v 

Edgar J*re.stage. 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. Ex- I 
aminer in Portuguese in the Universities of London, Mancliester, &c. Commendador J 
Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Tdsbon Royal Academy 
of Sciences, I.isbon Geographical Society, &c. Author of Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun', Azurara's Chronicle of Guinea', <Sfcc. 

( Campeggio ; 
Campion, Edmund ; 
Cano, Melchior ; 
Cassander, George ; 
Castellesl. 

Rev. Edmund Venable.s, M.A., D.D. (1819-1895). 

Canon and I’recentor ot Lincoln. Author of Episcopal Palaces of England. 

P'rederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. _F Qathars. 

Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle’, Myth, Magic and Morals j 
(lyoy) ; &c. I 

Francis John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D. (Aberdeen), F.S.A. 

Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford University. Fellow of Brasenqse 
College, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Member of the German Imperial 
Archaeological Institute. Formerly Senior Censor, Student, Tutor and Librarian 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Ford’s I.ecturer, 1906. Author of Monographs on 
Roman History, &c. 

Francis Llewelyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig), F.S.A. C 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey) Canonus 
and Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperil | 

German Archaeological Institute. V. 

Col. Frederic Natusch Maude, C.B. f 

Lecturer in Militaiy History at Manchester University. Author of War and the A Cavalry. 

World’s Policy', The Leipzig Campaign’, The Jena Campaign. [ 


I Catacomb {in part). 

d.f i 


Celtiberia ; 
Cassiterides. 
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Frank Puaux. < f 

iii?re.sident V>f the Socictd de I’Histoire du Protestantisme frau9ais. Author of Les | Cainisards ; 
prerurseurs f ran fats de la Tolirance ; Histoire de I' itablissement des protestanis franfais 1 Cavalier^ Jean. 
en JSukde ; L’^glise riformde de France j Ac. V. 

Frank R. Cana. / Caineroon ; 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. \ Cape Colony. 

Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. ( Carbonado ; Cassiterite ; 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1879-1002. ■< Cat’s Eye ; Celestine ; 
I^residoiil ol the Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889. ( Chalcedony. 

Georck a. Boulenger, F.R.S., D.Sc:., Ph.D. (Giessen). ( . 


Assistant in the Dejiartmeiit of Zoology, Natural History Museum, South Kensing- 
ton. Vice-Prchidcnt of the Zoological Society. 


\ Cat-Fish. 


George Gordon Coulton^ M.A. ( 

Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History*, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author J Celibacy. 
oi Medieval Studies', Chaucer and his England', From St Francis to Dante', dtc. ( 

G. H. Carpenter, B.Sr. ( 

Proicssor of Zoology in the Royal Cx)llege of Science, Dubhn. Author of Insects : j Chafer. 
their Structure and Life. V 

George McKinnon Wrong, M.A., F.R.S. ((Canada). C 

Professor of History at Toronto University. Author of A Canadian Manor and /Ii -| Canada I History to Pederution, 
Seigneurs ; The British Nation : a History \ &c. 1 . 

George Rorert Parkin, LL.D., C.M.G. f Canada; History from Pedcra- 

See tlie luograi»hical article, Parkin, G. R. \ iion. 

Rev. Grifeithes Wheeler 1'hatcher, M.A., B.D. f 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old { Carmathlans. 

Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Henry A. M. Smith. 

Henry Beauchamp Walters, M.A., F.S.A. 

Assistant to Keeper o( Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. Author ot 
The Art of the Greeks', History of Ancient Pottery, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, vol. ii. ; Catalogue of Bronzes, Greek, Roman 
and Etruscan ; &c. 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition 


I Calhoun, John C. 


1 


Ceramics : Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman. 


of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; co-oditor of the lotli edition. 


T 


e Campbell Bannerman, Sir H . ; 

C&tinn T 'Mijxir • 


Canon ; Music 
Chamberlain, J. 


Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. ( 

Assistant in the compilation of the Bollaiidist publications : Analecta Bollandiana^ Canonization, 
and Acta Sanctorum. 


I 


Hans Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the TJniversity of Cambridge. 
Author of Amphibia and Reptiles. 

Hugh Longbourne Callendar, F.R.S,, LL.D. (McGill Univ.). 

Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, London. Formerly Ihofessor of 
Phy.sicb in McGill College, Montreal, and in University College, London. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. 

Keble College, Oxford. Autlior of The Last of the Royal Stuarts ; The Medici Popes ; 
The Last Stuart Queen. 

H. P. Biggar. 

Author oi The Voyages of the Cabots to Greenland. 

Henry R. H. Hall, M.A. 

Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 

Henry Symons. 

As.sistaiit in the British Museum. Formerly Lecturer in Greek and Roman History 
at Bedford College, London, 

Rev. Herbert Thomas Andrews. 

Profe.ssor of New Testament Exegesis, New College, London. Author of The Com- 
mentary on Acts in the Westminster New Testament; Handbook on the Apocryphal 
Books in the Century Bible. ^' 4 - 

Rev. Henry Wheeler Robin.son, M.A. 

Professor of Church History in Rawdon College, Leeds. Senior Kennicott Scholar, 
Ox lord, jQoi. Author of Hebrew Psychology in Relation to Pauline Anthropology 
(in Mansfield College Essays) ; See. 

H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspoudent of The Times at Vienna. Correspondent of The Times at Romo, 

i8y7->i902. 

Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I. 

See the biograpliical article, Yule, Sir H. 

Sir Jervoise Athelstane Baines, C.S.I. 

ITosident, Royal Stotistical Society, 1909-1910. Census Commissioner under the 
Government of India, 1889-1893. Employed at India Office as Secretary to Royal 
(^mmi^on on Opium, 1894-1 Author of Official Reports on Provincial 
Administration on Indian Census Operations; &c. 


Chameleon. 

Calibration ; 

Calorimetry. 

Charles Edward. 

Cartier, Jacques. 

Ceramics : Egypt and W cstern 
Asia. 

Chambord, Comte de. 


Catechumen. 


Canticles {in part). 
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J. F.-K. 


J. H. F. 
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J. HI. R 


J. M R 


J. P.-R 


J. P. E. 


J.RC. 


J.S.F. 


J.T.Be. 


J. T. C. 


J.Wa. 


J. W. D. 


J. W. He. 


iKitials and headings of articles 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. * 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 

J. A. M'Naught. 

Membef of the Jury for Carriage Building, Paris Exposition, tqoo. 


‘ f CaUovian ; Cumbrian System ; 
J Giradoo S«|iesi; , 

I Carboniferous System ; Chalk. 

|carrlHf' 


J- 


Bartlett. 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., at King s 
College, London. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institute of 
J unior Engineers. 


James Clerk Maxwelt., F.R.S. 

See biographical article : Maxwell, James Clkrk. 


I Carpentry. 

I Capillary Action (in part). 


John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. . f 

Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia University, New York. Took part m l Chaldaoa. 
the Expedition to Southern Babylonia, 1 888-^1889. Author of A Criitpal Cofnmentary | 
on the Book oj Daniel. ^ 


Sir j. Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G. 

Reorganized the North-West Province of C>eylon. Editor and translator of the 
U pasampada-Kammavaca and the Patimokha. 


Ceylon (in paft)^ 


James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Bist.S. 

Crilmour Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liveipool University. 
Norman MacColl Tx‘cturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of the British Academy. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Author of A History 
of Spanish Literature] &c. 


( Campoamor y Campooiorlo ; 
I Castillo Solorsano ; 
i Celestina, La ; 

I Cervantes. 


John Henry Freese, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 


I Calpurniu8» Titus. 


John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). ( Castle (m />ar/). 

Author of Feudal England] Studies in Peerage and Family History] Peerage andi castle Guard. 
Pedigree. ^ 


John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. 

Lecturer on Modern History to the Cambridge University I^al Le‘Cturcs Sjmdicate. 
Author of Life of Napoleon I . ; Napoleon ir Studies ; The Development of the European 
Nations ] The Life of Pitt ; chapters in the Cambridge Modern History. 

James Macdonald, M.A., LL,D. 

Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1895-1897. Rhind 
I.ecturer on Archaeology, i8c>7. Author of Tituli Hunteriani : an Account of the 
Roman Stones tn the Hunterian Museum. 


Cambaedi^ 


Chalmerst George. 


James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 
Editor of the Guardian (I-ondon). 


{ Chair. 


Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel Adh^mar Esmein. C 

Professor of Taw in the University of Paris. Ofticer of the Legion of Honour. J 
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CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL (1782-1850), American states- 
man and parliamentarian, was bom, of Scottish-Irish descent, 
in Abbeville District, South Carolina, on the 18th of March 1782. 
His father, Patrick Calhoun, is said to have been born in Donegal, 
in North Ireland, but to have left Ireland when a mere child. 
'I'he family seems to have emigrated first to Penn.sylvania, 
whence they removed, after Braddock’s defeat, to Western 
Virginia. From Virginia they removed in 1756 to South Caro- 
lina and settled on Long ( anc ('reek, in Granville (now Abf^ville) 
county. Patrick Calhoun attained some prominence in the 
colony, serving in the colonial legislature, and afterwards in the 
stiite legislature, and taking part in the War of Independence. 
In 1770 he had married Martha Caldwell, the daughter of 
another Scotti.sh- Irish settler. 

The opportunities for obtaining a liberal education in the 
remote districts of South Carolina at that time were scanty. 
Fortunately, young Calhoun had the opportunity, although late, 
of studying under his brother-in-law, the Rev. Moses Waddell 
(1770-1840), a Presbyterian minister, who afterwards, from 
j8iq to 1829, was president of the University of Georgia. In 
1802 Calhoun entered the junior class in Yale College, and 
graduated with distinction in 1804. He then studied first at 
the famous law school in Litchfield, ('onn., and afterwards in a 
law office in (Charleston, and in 1807 was admitted to the 
bar. He began practice in his native Abbeville district, and 
soon took a leading place in his profession. In 1808 and 1809 
he was a member of the South Carolina legislature, and from 
1811 to 1817 was a member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

WTien he entered the latter body the strained relations 
between Great Britain and the United States formed the mo.st 
important question for the delibenation of ('ongress. Henry 
Clay, the speaker of the house, being eager for war and knowing 
C.alhoun’s hostility to Great Britain, gave him the second place 
on the committee of foreign affairs, of which he soon became 
• the actual head. In less than three weeks the committee 
reported resolutions, e^'idently written by Calhoun, recommend- 
ing preparations for a struggle with Great Britain ; and in the 
following ]une t'alhoun submitted a second report urging a 
formal declaration of war. Both sets of resolutions the House 
adopted. Clay and Calhoun did more, probably, than any other 
two men in Congress to force the reluctant president into 
beginning hostilities. 

In 1816 Calhoun delivered in favour of a protective tariff a 
speech that was ever after held up by his opponents as evidence 
of his inconsistency in the tariff controversy. The embargo and 
the war had crippled American commerce, but had stimulated 
manufactures. With the of the Napoleonic wars in Europe 


the industries of the old world revived, and Americans began to 
feel their competition. In the consequent distress in the new 
industrial centres there arose a cry for protection. Calhoun, 
believing that there was a natural tendency in the United States 
towards the development of manufactures, supported the Tariff 
Bill of 1816, which laid on certain foreign commodities duties 
higher than were necessary for the purposes of revenue. He 
believed that the South would share in the general industrial 
development, not having perceived as yet that slavery was an 
insuperable obstacle. His opposition to protection in later years 
resulted from an honest change of convictions. He always 
denied that in supporting this bill he had been incon.sistcnt, 
and insisted that it was one for revenue. 

From 1817 to 1825 Calhoun was secretary of war under 
President Monroe. To him is due the fostering and the reforma- 
tion of the National Military Academy at West Point, which he 
found in disorder, but left in a most efficient state. Calhoun was 
vice-president of the United States from 1825 to 1832, during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, and during most of 
the first administration of Andrew Jack.son. Uhis j'Mjriod was 
for Calhoun a time of reflection. His faith in a strong national- 
istic policy w'as gradually undermined, and he finally became 
the foremost champion of particularism and the recognized 
leader of what is generally known as the “ States Rights ” or 
“ Strict Construction ” party. 

In 1824 there was a very large increase in protective duties. 
In 3828 a still higher tariff act, the so-called Bill of Abomina- 
tions,’’ was passed, avowedly for the purpose of protection. 
The passage of these acts caused great discontent, especially 
among the Southern states, which were strictly agricultural. 
They felt that the great burden of this increased tariff fell on 
them, as they consumed, but did not produce, manufactured 
articles. Under such conditions the Southern states questioned 
the constitutionality of the imposition. Calhoun himself now 
perceived that the North and the South represented diverse 
tendencies. The North was outstripping the South in population 
and wealth, and already by the tariff acts was, as he believed, 
.selfishly levying taxes for its sole benefit. The minority must, 
he insisted, be protected from “ the tyranny of the majority.” 
In his first important political essay, ” The South Carolina 
Exposition,” prepared by him in the summer of 1828, he showed 
how this should be done. To him it was clear that the Federal 
Constitution was a limited instrument, by which the sovereign 
states had delegated to the Federal government certain general 
powers. The states could not, without violating the constitu- 
tional compact, interfere with the activities of the Federal 
government so long as the government confined itself to its 
proper sphere ; but the attempt of Congress, or any other 
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department of tin Fideral government, to exercise any power 
whi(‘h might alter the nature of the instrument would bo an act 
of usurpation. 'J’he right of judging such an infraction belonged 
to the state, l)eing an attribute of sovereignty of w’hich the state 
could not be deprived without being reduced to a W'holly sub- 
ordinate condition. As a remedy for such a breach of compact 
the state might resort to nullification (</.?>.), or, as a last resort, 
to secession fumi the Union. Such doctrines were not original 
with Calhoun, hut hud been hel<l in various parts of the Union 
from time to lime. It remained for him, however, to submit 
th(‘m to a rigid analysis and rcdtice them to a logical form. 

Meantime the friendship between Calhoun and Jackson had 
come to an end. While a member of President Monroe's cabinet, 
(\illioun bad favoured the reprimanding of (Icncral Jackson {q.v.) 
for his high-handed course in Jdorida in 1818, during the first 
Seminole \V ar. I n 1 8 y \V. II. ('rawford, who had been a member 
of this eabinet, desiring to ruin Calhoun politically by turning 
Jackson's hostility against him, revealed to Jackson what bad 
taken j)lace thirtern years before, jnekson could brook no 
(Tili(‘ism from one whom he had considered a friend ; C'alhotin, 
moreover, angered tlie ])residcnt still further by his evident 
.sanction of the so('ial prosfTipt ion of Mrs ICaton (i/.?'.) : the political 
views of the two men, furthermore, were liecoming more and more 
diviTgent, and the rupture between the two berame complete. 

The failure of the Jackson administration to rerluce the Ttiriff 
of 1828 drew from (’alhoun his “ Address to the J'eople of South 
Carolina ” in 1831, in which he elaborated his views of the nature 
of the I'nion as given in the “ ICxpositlon.” in 1832 a new tariff 
act was passed, which removed the “ abominations ” of 1828 but 
left llie principle of protection intact. The people of South 
Carolina were not satisfied, and ('alhoun in a third political tract, 
in the form of a letter to (Jovernor James Hamilton (1786-1857) 

South Carolina, gave his doctrines their final form, hut without 
alt( 5 rjng the fundamental principles that have already Ijeen stated. 

In 1S32 South Carolina, acting in substantial accordance with 
Calhoun's theories, “ nullified ” the tariff acts passed by Cemgress 
in 1S28 and 1832 (see Nullification ; South Carolina; and 
Cnitki) St\tks). Oti the 28th of I)ccem 1 )er 1832 Calhoun 
resigned as vice-president, and on the 3rd of January 1833 took 
his .seat in the Senate. President Jackson had, in a special 
message, taken strong ground against the action of South 
('arolina, and a hill was introduced to extend the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States and clothe the president with 
additional powers, with the avowed object of meeting the situ- 
ation in South Carolina, Calhoun, in turn, introduced resolu- 
tions upholding the doetrine held by South C arolina, and it was 
in the debate on the first-named measure, termed the “ Force 
Bill, " and on these resolutions, that the first intellectual duel 
took place between Daniel Webster and Calhoun. Webster 
declared that the Federal government through the Supreme 
Court w'as the ultimate expounder and interpreter of its own 
powers, while Calhoun championed the rights of the individual 
stale under a written contract which reserved to each state its 
sovereignty. 

'I'he practical result of the conflict over the tariff was a rom- 
promi.se. Congress passed an act gradually reducing the duties 
to a revenue basis, and South ('.arolina repealed her nullifiajtion 
measures. As the result of the conflict, Calhoun was greatly 
strengthened in his position as the leader of his party in the South. 
Southern loaders generally were now beginning to perceive, as 
Calhoun had already seen, that there was a permanent conflict 
lielwecn the Norjih and the South, not only a divergence of 
interests Ix-tween manufacturing and agricultural sections, but an 
inevital)l(‘ struggle lR*tween free and slave labour. Should enough 
free states \yc admitted into the Union to destroy the balance of 
power, the North would naturally gain a preponderance in the 
Senate, as it had in the House, and might, within constitutional 
limits, legislate as it pleased. The Southern minority recc'gnized, 
therefore, that they must henceforth direct the policy of the 
government in all questions affecting their peculiar interests, or 
their section would undergo a social and economic revolution. 
The Constitution, if strictly interpreted according to Calhoun’s 


views, would secure this control to the minority, and prevent an 
indiKstrial upheaval. 

An element of bitterness was now injected into the stniggle. 
The Northern Abolitionists, to whom no contract or agreement 
was sacred that involved the continuance of slavery, regarded the 
clauses in the F'ederal Constitution which maintained the propertv 
rights of the slave-owners as treaties with e\'il, binding on no one, 
and bitterly altaelu’d the slave-holders and the South generally. 
Their attacks may be said to have destroyed the moderate party 
in that section. Any criticism of their peculiar institution now 
came to be highly offensive to Southern leaders, and Calhoun, who 
always took the mo.st advanced stand in behalf of Southern rights 
urged (but in vain) that the Senate refuse to recei\'e abolitionist 
petitions. He also advocated the exedusion of abolitionist 
literature from the mails. 

Indeed from 1832 until his death Calhoun may be .said to have 
devoted his life to the pr()te<'lion of Southern interests. lie 
])e(am(‘ the exfionent, the very embodiment, of an idea. It is a 
mistake, how(‘\'cr, to characterize liim as an enemy to the Union. 
His Contention was that its preservation depended on tin* ret'og- 
nilion of the rights guaranteed to tin* states by the C'onslitut ion, 
and that aggression by one .section could only end in disruption. 
Secession, be contended, was the only final remedy left to the 
weaker. Calhoun was re-elected to the Senate in 1S34 and in 1 840, 
serving until 1843. From 1832 to 1837 he was a man without 
a party. He attacked the “.spoils sy.stcm” inaugurated by 
President Jackson, opposed the removal of the government 
deposits from the Bank of the Ihiited States, and in general was 
a .severe critic of Jackson's administration. Jn this ])eriod he 
usually voted witli the Whigs, but in 1837 he went over to tlie 
Demomits and supported the “ independent treasury ” scheme 
of President Van Buren. He was .spoken of for the presidency in 
1844. but declined to become a candidate, and was appointed a.s 
secretary of state in the cabinet of President Tyler, .serving from 
the ist of April 1844, throughout the remainder of the term, until 
the 10th of March 1845. W hile holding this office he devoted his 
energies chiefly to the acquisition of Texas, in order to preserve 
the equilibrium between the South and the constantly growing 
North. One of his last acts as secretary of slatti was to send a 
despatch, on the 3rd of March 1845, inviting Texas to accept the 
terms proposed by Congress. Calhoun was once more elected to 
the Senate in 1845. 'I'he period of his subsequent service covered 
the settlement of the Oregon dispute W’ith Great Britain and the 
Mexican W^ar. (’)n the igth of Kel)niarv 1847 he introduced in 
the Senate a series of resolutions concerning the territorv^ about to 
lie acquired from Mexico, which marked the most advanced stand 
as yet taken by the pro-slavery party, 'I'he pur]jort of these 
resolutions w'as to deny to ('x)ngress the power to prohibit .slavery 
in the territories and to declare all previous enactments to this 
effect uncon.stitutional. 

In 1850 the Union seemed in imminent danger of dissolution. 
California was applying for admission to the Union as a state 
under a constitution which did not permit shiver\'. Her nd- 
n\is.sion witli two Senators would have placed the .slave-holding 
states in the minority. I n the m idst of the debate on this applica- 
tion Calhoun died, on the 31st of March 1850, in W'ashington. 

Calhoun is most often compared with Webster and C'lav. 'I'he 
three constitute the trio upon whom the attention of students at 
tliis period naturally rests, (klhoun possessed neither Webster's 
brilliant rhetoric nor his ea.sy versatility, hut he surpassed him in 
the ordered method and logical sequence of his mind. He never 
equalled Clay in the latter’s magnetism of impulse and inspiration 
of affection, but he far surpassed him in clearness and directness 
and in tenacity of will. He surpassed them both in the distinct- 
ness with which he saw results, and in the bol(ine.ss with which he 
formulated and folio w'ed his conclusion.s, 

Calhoun in person was tall and slender, and in his later years 
was emaciated. His features were angular and somewhat harsh, 
but with a striking face and very fine eyes of a brilliant dark blue. 
To his slaves he was just and kind. He lived the modest, 
unassuming life of a country planter when at his home, and at 
Washington lived as unostentatiously as possible, consistent with 
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his public duties and position. His character in other respects 
was always of stainless inte^rity^ 

Biuliogkai'iiv, — A colluctetl edition of Calhoun’s H’eiAi (6 vojs,, 
Now York, .53^1 ”55) has been edited by Richard K. Cralle. The 
most importalit speeches. and papers are. The South Carolina 
Exposition (iH28) ; Speech on the Force Bill (1833) ; Jieply f'? ii ehster 
(1833) ; Spccih on the Reception of Aholitiomst Petitions (1836), and 
on the Veto Power (184;!) ; a Disquisition on Government^ and a 
Discourse on the Constitution and Government of the United States 
(18^9-1850) — tlie last two, writlen a short time before his death, 
delend w'ltli yicvat ability the nj;hls of a minority under a govern- 
ment such as'thrit of llie United States. Calhoun’s Correspondence, 
odiled by J. Franklin Jameson, has been published by the American 
Historical Association (see Report for 1899, v'ol. ii.). The biography 
of Cidhoiin by Dr Hermann von Hol.st in the “ American States- 
num Senes " (Boston, 1S82) is a condensed study of the political 
<piestioiib of Calhoun’s time. Custavijs M. l.ifc of John 

C, Calhoun «'liailestou, 190^) gives a sympatlietic Southern view. 
Gaillard Himt’s John C. Calhoun (Philadelphia. 1908) is a valuable 
work, (]I.A.M,S.) 

CALI, an inland town of the department of ('auca, Colombia, 
.Soutli America, about j8o m. S.W. of Ito^ola and 50 m. S.E. of 
the port of Buenaventura, on the Kio Cali, a small branch of the 
(!auca. Pop. (1906 estimate) j 6,000. C'ali stands 3327 It, 
above sea-le^'e] on the western side of the C'auca valley, one of 
the healthiest regions of Colombia. The land-lockcd character 
of this region greatly restricts the city’s trade and development ; 
but it is considered llte most important town in the department. 
It has a bridge across the (ali, and a numl:)er of religious and 
public edific es. A railway from Buenaventura will give Cali and 
the valley behind it, with which it is connected by over 200 m. 
of river navigation, a good outlet on tlie Pacific coast. Coal 
deposits exist in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

CALIBRATION, a term primarily signifying the determination 
of the “ calibre ” or bore of a gun. The word calibre was intro- 
duced through the hVenrh from the Italian calihroj together with 
other terms of gunnery and warfare, about the j 6th century. The 
tirigin of the Italian equivalent appears to be uncertain. It will 
readily be understood that the calilire of a gun requires accurate 
adjustment to the standard size, and further, that the bore must 
be straiglit and of uniform diameter throughout. The term was 
subseciuently applied to the accurate measurement and testing of 
the Ixire of any kind of tube, especially those of thermometers. 

In modern sclent ifie language, by a natural process of transi- 
tion, the term “ calibration has come to denote the accurate 
comparison of any measuring instrument with a standard, and 
more particularly tlie determination of the errors of its scale, 
U is seldom passible in the jirocess of manufacture to make an 
instrument si) perfect tliat no error can be discovered by the 
most delicate tests, and it would rarely be worth while to attempt 
to do so even if it were possible. The cost of manufacture would 
in many cases l)e greatly increased without adding materially 
to the utility of the apparatus. The scientific method, in all 
cases which admit of the subsequent determination and correc- 
tion of errors, is to economize time and labour in production by 
taking jiains in the subsequent verification or calibration. 
This prticess of calibration is particularly important in laboratory 
research, where the observer has frequently to make his own 
apparatus, and cannot tifford the time or outlay required to make 
special tuols lur fine work, but is already provided with apparatus 
and methods of aeruratc testing. For non -scientific purposes 
it i.s generally p<issible to con.struct instruments to measure wath 
suflTicient precision without further correction. The present 
article will therefore be restricted to the scientific use and 
application of methods of accurate testing. 

General Methods and Principles . — The process of calibration 
of any measuring instrument is frequently divisible into two 
parts, which differ greatly in importance in different cases, and 
of which one or the other may often be omitted, (i) The deter- 
mination of the value of the unit to whkh the measurements are 
referred by comparison with a standard unit of the same kind. 
This is often described as the Standardization of the instrument, 
or the determination of the Reduction factor, (2) The verification 
of the accuracy of the subdivision of the scale of the instrument. 
This may be termed calibration of the scale, and does not 


necessarily involve the comparisdh of the|ins|rumenj with any 
independent standard, but merely the verification of tne accuracy 
of the felative values of its indicationsr In many cases the 
process of calibration iuiopted consists in tlie comparison of tlie 
instrument to be tested with a standard over the whole range of 
its indications, the relative values of the sut)di\'isions of the 
standard itself having hern previously tested. In this case the 
distinction of two parts in the process is unneceatary, and the 
term calibration is for this reason frequently employed pj inelude 
Ixith. In some rases it is employed to denote the first part only, 
but for greater clearness and convenience of description we shall 
restrict the term as far as possible to the second meaning. 

The methods ol standardization or calibration employed have 
much in common even m the cases that appear most diverse. They 
arc all lounded on the axiom that “ tilings which are equ«J to the 
same thing arc equal to oiu* another.” Whether it is a question of 
comparing a scale with a stamlard, or of testmg the etjuaiity of two 
parts oi the same scale, the pf oecss is essentially one of interchanging 
or substituting one for the other, the two things to be compared. Jn 
addition to tiie things to lie tested there is usually ^eejuired some 
iorm of balance, or comjmralor, or gauge, by which the equality 
may be tested. The simidost ol such comparators is th<‘ instrument 
known as the callipers, from the same root as calibre, which is in 
constant use m the workshop tor testing equality ol linear dimensions, 
or uniformity of diameter of tubes or rods. 'J lie more complicated 
torins ol optical conijiarators or measuring machines with scales and 
screw adjustments are essentially similar in pnncqde, being finely 
adjustable gauges to which the things to be compared can lie suc- 
cessively fitted. A still sniqiler and more accurate comparison is 
that of volume or capacity, usitig a given mass of Ikjuid as the gauge 
or U*st ol etjuahty, which is the basis of many of the most accurate 
HUtI most importunt methods of calibration. The common 
Ijalance lor testing equality ol mass Or weight is so cleiicate and so 
easily tested that the jirocess of calibration may frequently wuth 
advantage be ref 1 need to a senes of wHghings, as for instance in the 
calibration of a l)urel1e or measure-ghi.ss by weighing the (juantities 
of mercury requireil to fill it to different niarka. The balance may, 
liowever, lx* regaifled more broadly ius the tyjxs of a general metlnxl 
capable of the wulest ajiplication m accurate testing. It is possible, 
for instance, to balance two ('leclroniotive forces or two electrical 
resistances against each other, or to measure the r«?fractivity of a 
gas by balancing it against a column of air adjusted to prcxluce the 
same retardation in a beam of light. These ” equilibrium,” or 
” null,” or ” balance ” mc'thods ol comi>arison aflord tlie most 
accurate measurements, and are generally selected if pQssibU* as 
the basis of any process of calibration. Jn sf)it(‘ of the great diversity 
in the nature bt things to be comjmrcil, tlu* lundamentid principles 
of the methods employed are so essentially similar that it is pobsil>k% 
for instance, to describe the testing oJ a'sc't ol w'eights, or the cali- 
bration of an electrical resistance-lxix, m almost tlie same terms, and 
to represent the calibration correction of a mercury thermometer 
or of an ammeter by precisely similar curves. 

Method of Substitution. — Jn comparing two units of tlK‘ same 
kind and of nearly ecjual magnitude, some variety of the general 
method of substitution is iiwnnaWy adopted. 'J'ho saiue method 
in a more elalxirate form is employed m the calibration of a series 
of multiples or submultiides oi any imit. The details of the mctliod 
depend on the system of sulxlivision adopted, which is to some 
extent a matter of taste. The simpk'st method of sulidivision is 
tliat on tlie binary scale, proceedmg by multiples of 2. With a 
pair ol siibmultiples of the smalle.st (lenbminatiou and one of each 
of the rest, thus 1, 1,2. 4, 8, 16, i,Vc., each -weight or multiple is equal 
to the sum of all the smaller weights, which may be substituted for 
it, and the MiialJ difference, if any, observed. If we call tho weights 
A. is, C, &c., where each is apjvroxunately double the following 
weight, and it we write a for o^erved excess ol A over the rest of 
the weights, b lor that of B over C + D + &c., and so on, the observa^ 
tions by the method of substitution give the series ol equations, 

.d -resist «, B -rest = C- rest = f, &c. . . (i) 

Subtracting the second from the first, the third from the second, 
and so on, we obtain at once the value of each weight in terms of 
the preceding, so that all may be expressed in terras of the largest, 
which is most convenumtly taken as tne standard 

Bt^Af2 + {b-^a)f2,C=:iSf2-^(G~h)2,lkc. . . (2) 

The advantages of this method of subdivision and comparison, in 
addition to its extreme simplicity, are (i) that there is only one 
jiossible combination to represent any given weight within the 
range of the scries ; (2) that the least possible numl'ier of weights 
is required to cover any given range ; (3) that the smallest number 
of substitutions is required for the complete calibration. Those 
advantages are important in cases where the accuracy of calilu*aticm 
is limited by the constancy of the conditions of ob^rvation, os in 
the case of an electrical resistance-box, but the reverse may be the 
case when it is a question of accuracy of estimation by an observer. 

In the majonty of cases the ease of numeration afforded 
by familiarity with the decimal ’ system is the most important 
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consideration. The lipni convenient arrangement on the decimal 
.system for purposes of calibration is to have the units, tens, 
hundreds, See., arrangecl in groups of four adjusted in the proportion 
of the numbers i, 2, 3, 4. The relative values of the \v(?ights in 
each group of four can then be determined by substitution inde- 
pendently ot the others, Jind tlu* total of each grojip of four, making 
ten tunes the unit of the group, can be compared with the smallest 
weight in the group above. This gives a sutheient number of 
(•(pialions to determim* the errors of all the weights by the method 
of substitutiofi in a v«‘rv simple manner. A number of other equa- 
tions cat\ be obtained by combining the diffjTent group.s in other 
ways, and the whole system of equations may then be solved by the 
methotl of least SfjUtires ; but the equations so obtained are not all 
of {‘(lual value, and it may be doubtt^l wludher any real advantage 
is gained in many cases by the multiplication of comparisons, since 
it IS not possilile in this manner to eliminate constant errors or 
personal equation, which are generally aggravated liy prolonging 
the observations. A common arrangement of the weights in each 
group tilt* decimal system is 5. 2, i. i. or 5, 2, 2. i. These do not 
admit of the independent calibration of each group by sub.stitution. 
Ihe arrangement 5, 2. i, 1, 1, or 5, 2, 2. i, i. permits independent 
cahliration, but involves a larger number of weights and observations 
than the t, 2, ‘'3, 4. grouping. The arrangement of ten equal weights 
in each group, which is adopted in “ dial " resistance-boxes, and in 
some forms of chemical balances when* the weights are mechanically 
applied by turning a bandit', presents great advantages in point of 
quickness of manipulation and ease of numeration, but the complete 
calibration of .such an arrangement is tedious, and m the ca.se of a 
resistance-box it is difficult to make the necessary connexions. In 
all cases where the .same total can lie made up in a variety of ways, 
it is necessary in accurate work to make sure that the .same weights 
are always used for a given combination, or else to record the actual 
Weights used on each occasion. In many investigations where time 
enters as one of thi' factors, this is a .serious drawback, and it is better 
to av'oid the more complicated arrangements. 1'hc accurate adjust- 
ment of a set of weights is so simple a matter that it is otten possible 
to neglect the errors of a well-made .s(*t, and no calibration is of 
any value without the most 


The thermometer is inverted and tapped to make the mercury run 
down to the top ol the tube, thus collecting a trace of residual gas 
at the end of the bulb. J3y quickly rt versing the thermometer the 
bubble passes to the neck of the bulb. If the instrument is again 
I inverted and tapped, the thread will probnbly break olf at the nock 
of the bulb, which .should he jirevionsly cofiled or w'armed so as to 
obtain in this manner, if possible, a thread of the desired length. 
If the thread .so obtained is too long or not accurate enough, it is 
removed to the other end of the tube, and the bulb further warmed 
till the mercury n'aches some easily recognized division. At this 
point the liroken thread is rejoined to the mercury column from the 
t bulb, and a microsco]nc bubble of gas is condi'iiscd which g<‘nerally 
suffices to determine the sub.seqiiont breaking of the mercury column 
at the same point of the tube. The bulb is then allowed to cool till 
the length of the thread above the jioint of separation is equal to the 
desired length, when a slight tap suffices to separate the thread. This 
inethod is ditlicult to work with short threads owing to deficient 
inertia, especially if the tube is very perfectly evacuab'd. A thread 
can always be .separated by local heating with a small flame, but 
this IS dangerous to the thermometer, it is difficult to adjust the 
thread exactly to the required length, and the mercury does not run 
easily past a point of the tube which has been locally heated in this 
manner. 

Having separated a thread of the required length, the thermo- 
meter is mounted in a horizontal position on a suitable .siqiport, 
preferably wdth a screw adpistment in the direction of its length. 
By tilting or iap]>ing the instrument the thread is brought into 
po.sition corres])onding to the steps of the calibration successix elv. 
and its length in each position is carefully obsi'rx-ed with a luiir of 
reading microscopes fixed at a suitable distance apart. Assuming 
that the temperature remains con.stant. the variations of length 
of the thread are inversely as the variations of cro.ss section ot the 
V ol the thread is very nearly ecpial to one step, 

and if the tube is nearly uniform, the average of the observed lem^ths 
of the thread, taking all the steps throughout the interval, is equal 
to the length which the thread should have occupied in each position 
had the Ixire bec'n uniform throughout and all the divisions oiju.il. 


scrupulous atti’ntion to de- 
tails of manipulation, and 
]nirticularly to the correction 
for the air displaced in com- 
]iaring weights of difloriMit 
mat ■■rials, Hloctrical iviist- 
nneesare much more dilhciilt 
to adjust owing to the change 
of resistance with tempera- 
ture, and the calibration of a 
resistance-box can si'ldom be 
neglected on account of the 
changes of resistance which 
are liable to occur alter 
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adjustment from imperfect aniuviling. It is also neces.sary to 
remember that the order of accuracy n*quired, and the actual 
values of the .smaller resistances, depend to some extent on the 
method of conni’xion. and that the box must be calibrated with 
due regard to the conditions under which it is to be used. Otherwise 
the method of jiroccdure is much the same as in the case of a box 
of weights, but it is necessary to pay more attention to the constancy 
and uniformity of the temperature conditions of the ob.serving-room. 

Method of f'qaal Steps. - In calibrating a continuous .scale divided 
into a number of divisions of equal length, such as a metre scale 
divided in millimetres, or a thermometer tube divided in degrees 
of temperature, or an electrical slide-wire, it is usual to proceed by 
a method of eipuil steps. The simplest method is that known as the 
method of (Jay Lussac in the calibration of mercurial thermometers 
or tubes of small bon*. It is essentially a method of substitution 
employing a column of mercury of constant volume as the gauge 
for comparing the* capacities of different jiarts of the tube. A pre- 
cisely similar method, <*mploying a p.nir of iiiicro.scopes at a iixetl 
distanci* ap.irt as a standard of length, is apidicable to the calibration 
of a divided .scale. The interval to lx; calilirated is divid<*d into a 
whole numl>er of equal .steps or sections, the points of divi.sion at 
which the corrections are to be determined are called points of 
calibration. 

Calibration of a Mercury Thermometer. —To facilitate description, 
we will take the case of a fine-bore tube, .such as that of a ther- 
mometer, to be calibrated with a thread of mercury. The bore of 
such a tube will gener.dly vary considerably even in the l>cst stan- 
dard instruments, the tubes of which have bet'n .specially drawn 
and seh*cted. The corii||pjtion for meqiuility of bore may amount 
to a quarter or half a dpnee, and is .seldom less than a tenth. In 
ordinary chemical tlicrmm^'lcrs it Is usual to make allowance for 
variations of in gri^E^ting the scale, but such instruments 

present discon^uities of TOHl^»on, and cannot be used for accurati* 
work, in which a finely-qiv|jj||»d scale of equal parts is essential. 
The calibration of a mercuiy thermometer intended for work of 
precision is best effected after it has been .sealed. A thread of mer- 
cu^ of the desired leMth is separated from the column. The exact 
adjustment of the len^h of the thread requires a little manipulation. 


I The error of each step is therefore found by sul>tracting tfie average 
length from the observed 1*11^^11 in each po.sition. Assuming Ili:it 
the ends of the interval itself are correct, the correction to be applied 
at any point of calibration to reduce the readings to a uniform tube 
and .scale, is found by taking the sum of the error.s of the steps ui) 
to the ]>oint considered with the sign reversed. 

In the preceding example of the method an interval of ten degrees 
1.S taken, divided into ten steps of 1 " each. The distanees of the ends 
of the thread from the nearest degree divisions are eslimati'd bv the 
aid of micrometers to the thousandth of a degree. J he error of any 
one of these readings jirobably does not exceed half a thousandth, 
but they are given to the nearest thousandth only. The excess 
length of the thread in each position over the corres])onding di’gree 
is obtained by .subtracting the second reading from tin* first. Taking 
the average of the numbers in this line, the mean excessdengtli is 
- 10.4 thousandths. The error of each step is found by subtracting 
this mean from each of the numbers in the previous line. Finally, 
the corrections at each dc‘gree arc obtained by adding iip the I’rrors 
of the steps and changing the sign. The errors and corrections 
arc given in Ihou.sandths of 1*. 

Complete Calibration . — The simple method of Gay I,us.sac dot*s 
very; well for short intervals when the number of steps is not ex- 
cessive, but it would not be satisfactory for a large range owing to 
the accumulation of small errors of estimation, and the variation 
of the personal equation. The observer might, for instance, con- 
sistently over-estimates the length of the thread in one half of the 
tube, and under-estimate it in the other. The errors near the middle 
of the range would jirobubly be large. It is evident that tin* correc- 
tion at the middle point of the interval could be much more accu- 
mtely determined by using a thread equal to half the length of the 
mterval. To minimize the effect of these errors of estimation, it 
is usual to employ threads of different lengths in calibrating the 
same interval, and to divide up the fundamental interval of the 
thermometer into a number of subsidiary sections for the purpose 
of calibration, each of these sections being treated as a step in the 
calibration of the fundamental interval. The most symmetrical 
method of calibrating a section, called by C. E. Guillaume a “ Com- 
plete Calibration," is to use threads of all possible lengths which are 
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integral multiples of the calibration step. In the example already ampoules, were calibrated by Chappuis in fivj sections of 20*" each, 
given nine different threads were used, and the length of each was to determine the corrections* at the points 20 . 40*, 60“, ^0°, which 
observed in as many positions as possible. Proceeding in tins may be called the “ principal points ” of the calibration, in terms of 
manner the following numbers were obtained for the excess-length the" fun<^mental interval. Each sc'Ction of 20° was subsequently 
of each thread in thonsaiylths of a degree in different positions, calibrated in steps of the corrections b^ing at first referred, as in 
starling in each case with the beginning of the thread at 0“, and the example already given, to the mean degree of the section itself, 
moving it on by steps of 1°. The observations in the first column and being afterwards expressed, by a simple transformation, in terms 
are the excess - lengths of the thread of already given in of the fundainenlal interval, by means of the corrections already 
illustration of the method of Gay T-ussac. The other columns found for the ends of the section. Supposing, for instance, that the 
give the corresponding observations with the longer threads, corrections at the points 0 “ and to® of Table III. are«not zero, but 
The simplest and most symmetrical method of solving these C® and C' respectively, the correction at any intermediate point 
obst'rvations, so as to find the errors of each step in n will evidently be given by the formula. • 

terms of the whole interval, is to obtain the differences of C„-C®4-c„-4 (C' C®)w/to , . , (3) 

the steps in pairs by subtracting each observation from the one where is the correction already given m the table. 


Taule 1].— Complete Calibration of Interval of Jo° in 10 Steps. 
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aliove it. This method eliminates the unknown lengths of^ the 
threads, and gives each observation approximately its due weight. 
Subtracting tlx* observ'ations in the second line from those in the 
first, we obtain a series oi numbers, entered in column 1 of the next 
table, r«‘pres(‘nting the exi ess of step (1) over each of the other steps. 
The sum oi these differences is ten times the error of the first step, 
since by hvpothesis the sum of the errors of all the steps is zero in 
terms of the w'hole interval. 'J'he numbers in the second column 
of Table 111 . are similarly obtained by subtracting the third line 
Irom the second in Table* II., each difference being inserted in its 
ajiprojniate jilace in the table. Proceeding in this way we find the 
excess of each interval over those which follow it. The table is 
completed by a diagonal row ol zeros repre.senting the difference of 
each step from itself, and by rejicating the numbers already found in 
symmetrical jiositions with their signs changed, since the excess of 
any step, say 0 over 3, is evidently equal to that of 3 over 6 with the 
sign changed. The errors of each step having been found by adding 


If the corrections are required to the thou- 
/' / _ _ sandth of a degree, it is necessary to tabulate 

,8® 9 " I calibration at much more 

I — -- freqmuit intervals than 2®, since the co|j-eclion, 

^48-2 - 8 even of a good tl (*rmometer. may change by 

“22 ' +21 +24 as much as 20 or 30 thousandths in 2®. * To 

f 6 j +58 save the labour and difficulty of calibrating 

f 28 with .shorter threads, the corrections at inter- 

mediate points are usually calaulated by a 
formula of interpolation. This leaves much to 
be desired, as the section of a tube often changes 
very suddenly and capriciously. It is probable 
that the graphic method gives equally good 
results with less labour. 

- 1 . The calibration of an electrical 

slide- wire into parts of equal resistance is precisely analogous to that 
of a capillary tube into parts of equal volume. The Carey Foster 
method, employing short steps of equal re.sistance, effected by trans- 
ft‘rring a suitable small resistance from one side of the slide-w’ire to 
the other, is exactly analogous to the Ciay Lussac method, and suffers 
from the same defect of the accumulation of small errors unless steps 
of several different lengths are used. The calibration of a shde-wire, 
however, is much less troublesome than that of a thermometer tube 
for several reasons. It is easy to obtain a wire uniform to one part in 
300 or even less, and the .section is not liable to capricious variations, 
in all work of precision the slide-wire is .supplemented by auxiliary 
resistances by which the scale may be indefinitely extended. In 
accurate electrical thermometry, for example, the slide-wire itself 
would correspond to only i®, or less, of the whole scale, which is less 
than a single step in the calibration of a mercury thermometer, 
so tliat an accuracy of a thousandth of a degree can generally be 
obtained without anv calibration of the slide-wire. In the rare 


the columns, and dividing by 10, the corrections at each point of cases in which it is neces.sary to emplcw a long slide-wdre, such as 
the calibration are deduced as before. the cylinder potentiometer of Latimer Clark, the calibration is best 


the calibration are deduced as before. 
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Solution of Complete Calibration. 
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the cylinder potentiometer of Latimer Clark, the calibration is best 
effected by comparison with a .standard, 
such as a Thomson-Varley slide-box. 


The advantages of this method are the simplicity and symmetry 
of the work of reduction, anti the accuracy of the result, which 
e.xcceds that of the Gay Lussac method in consequence of the much 
larger number of independent observations. It may be noticed, 
for instance, that the correction at point 5 is 27*1 thousandths by 
the complete calibration, which is 2 thousandths less than the value 
29 obtaineil by the Gay I.ussac method, but agrees well with the 
value 27 thousandths obtained by taking only the first and last 
observations with the thread of 5®. The disadvantage of the nuffhod 
lies in the great number of ob.servations retpiired, and in the labour 
of adjusting so many different threads to suitable lengths. It is 

I irobable that sufficiently good results may be obtained with much 
ess trouble by using fewer threads, especially if more care is taken 
in the micrometric determination of their errors. 

The method adopted for di\dding up the fundamental interval 
of any thermometer into sections and steps for calibration may lie 
wiilely varied, and is necessarily modified in ca.ses where auxiliary 
bulbs or " ampoules ’* arc employed. The Paris mercuiy-standards, 
w'hich read continuously frora 0° to 100° C., without intermediate 


8 ij JO i Graphic Representation of Results . — 

' The results of a calibration are often 

+ 20 + 23 I 32 I best represented by means of a corrcc- 

1-31 128 437 j tion curve, such as that illustrated in 

j the diagram, which is plotted to repre- 

- 8 - TO - ^2 I corrections found in Table III. 

+ 2 - I 4- 8 I The abscissa of such a curve is the read- 

+ J 9 \ i() 4 26 ing of the instrument to be corrected. 

^ ^ 'J'hc ordinate is the correction to be 

_ (5 _ o added to the observed reading to reduce 

to a uniform scale. The corrections 

+ 8-9 +0.1 + is-i plotted in the figure in terms of the 

I ‘ whole .section, taking the correction to 

I be zero at tlic beginning and end. As 

121-2 I 15-1 j o matter of fact the corrections at these 
points in terms of the fundamental in- 
terval were found to be - 29 and - 9 thousandths respectively. 
The correction curve is transformed to give corrections in terms 
of tlie fundamental interval by ruling a straight line joining the 
points + 29 and + 9 respectively, and reckoning the ordinates 
from this line instead of from the base-line. Or the curve may 
be replotted with the new’ ordinates thus obtained. In draw- 
ing the curve from the corrections obtained at the points of 
calibration, the exact form of the curve is to some extent a 
matter of taste, but the curve should generally be drawn as 
smoothly as possible on the assumption that the changes are 
gradual and continuous. 

The ruling of the straight line across the curve to express the 
corrections in terms of the fundamental interval, corresponds to 
the first part of the process of calibration mentioned above under 
the term Standardization.*^ It effects the reduction of the 
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readinjjs to a conrmola standafrl, and may be nej^lected if relative 
values only arc renuired. A precisely analogous correction occurs 
in the case of electrfoal instruments. A potentiometer, for 
instance, if correctly graduated or calilrratcd in parts of equal 
resistance, will give correct relative values of any differences of 



potential within its range if connected to a constant cell to supply 
the steady current tlirough the slide-wire. Hut to determine at 
any time the actual value of its readings in volts, if is necessary 
to standardi/c it, or detcrmitie its .scale-value or reduction-factor, 
by comparison with a standard cell. 

A vrtv neat use of the calibration curve has been made by 
Prof<*s‘;or W. A. Pogers in the aulomatic correction of Rcrewsof divid- 
ing niachinca or lathes. It is ]>ossible bv the ])roceas of grinding, as 
ap]di<‘fl by Rowlntul, to make a screw which is pracficallv jH'rfcrt 
in point of nnifonnitv, but even in this rase errors may be introduced 
by llie metliod of mounting. In the production of divided scales, 
and more particularly in the case of optical gratings, it is most im- 
portant that the errors should be as small as possible, and should be 
autoinatlcally corrected during tlie process of ruling. With this 
object a scale is ruled on the machitu , and the errors of the nn 
corretded screw are determined bv calibrating the scale, A metal 
temjilate may then b<* cut out in the form of the calibration-correc- 
tion curve on a suitable .scale. A lever profeeling from the nut 
Which feeds the carriage or the slide-rest is made to follow the contour 
of the lomjflate, and to apjdy the appropriate correction at each 
point of the travel, by turning the nut through a fimall angle on the 
screw. A small pi*no(lic eiTor of t he screw, recurring regularly at each 
revolution, niav l»e similarly corrected by means ol a suitable Critn 
or eccentric r«‘volving with the screw and actuating the temjil.ite, 
'riiis kind ol error i-. important in optical gratings, but is difficult to 
determine and correct. 

Calibration by Comfyarison with a Standard . — The commone.st 
and most generally u.scful process of calibration is the direct 
comparison of the instrument with a standard over the whole 
range of its scale. Jt i.s necessary that the .standard itself should 
have been already calibrated, or el.se that the law of its indication.s 
should be known. A continuous current ammeter, for instance, 
can be calibrated, so far as the relative values of its readings are 
concerned, by comparison with a tangent galvanometer, since 
it is known that the current in this instrument is proportional 
to the tangent of the angle of deflection. Similarly an alternating 
current ammeter can be calibrated by comparison with an electro- 
dynamometer, the reading of which varies as the square of the 
current. But in either case it is necessary, in order to obtain 
the readings in amperes, to standardize the instrument for some 
particular value of the current by comparison with a voltameter, 
or in some equivalent manner. Whenever possible, ammeters 
and voltmeters are calibrated by comparison of their readings 
with those of a potentiometer, the calibration of which can be 
reduced to the comparison and adjustment of resistances, which 
is the most accurate of electrical measurements. The commoner 
kinds of mercury thermometers are generally calibrated and 
graduated by compari.sori with a standard. In many cases this 
is the most convenient or exen the only possible method. A 
mercur)" thermometer of limited scale reading l^etween 250** and 
400^ C., with gas under high pressure to prevent the separation 
of the mercury column, cannot be calibrated on itself, or by 
comparison with a mercury standard possessing a fundamental 
interval, on account of difficulties of stem exposure and scale. 
The only practical metliod is to compare its readings every few 
degrees with platinum thermometer under the condi- 
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tions for which it is to be used. This method has the advantage 
of combining all the correction.s foj; fundamental interval, &c., 
with the calibration correction in a single curve, except the 
correction for variation of zero which must be tested occasionally 
at some point of the scale. 

AttTHORll'iKS. — Mercurial Thermonictcrs : Guillaume, Thermo- 
mHtie de Prerisiou (Farm, 1880), gives several exnmples and icti'r- 
eiiceR to original memoirs. The best examples of comparison and 
testing ol standards are generally to be lound in publications of 
Standards Oflices, such us those of the Biiretiu Interna tioniil des 
Poids et Mesiires at Paris. Dial Ro.slstanci'-Box : Griffiths. Phil. 
Trans. A, 1803; Platinum ThtTniometry-Box : J. A. Hark or and 
P. Chappuw, Phil. Trans. A, igoo; Thomson -Viirley Potentiometer 
and Binary Scale Box : Callendar and Barnes, Phil. Tyaas, 
190T. ( 11 . L. C.) 

CALICO» a general name given to plain cotton cloth. The 
word was .spelt in various form.s, including “caliriil,'’ which 
shows its derivation from llie Indian city of Calicut or Kolikod, 
a seaport in the presidency of Madra.s, and one of the chief porl-s 
of intercour.se with Europe in the 16th century where cotton 
cloths were made. 'J’he name seems to have been applied to 
all kinds of cotton cloths imported from the East. In England 
it is now applied particularly to grey or bleached cotton rlotli 
used for dome.stic purposes, and, generally, to any fairly heavy 
cotton cloth without a pattern. In the llniled States there is a 
special application to printed cloth “ of a coarser quality than 
muslin.’’ In England “ printed calico ” is a comprehensive 
term. 

CALICUT, a city of British India, in the Malabar di.strict of 
Madras ; on the coast, 6 m. N. of Beypur. In lyoi the popula- 
tion was 76,981, showing an increa.se of 14^/0 in tlie decade. 
'Phe weaving of cotton, for which the place was at one time so 
famous that its name became identifK‘d with its tahro, is no 
longer of any importance. Calicut is of con.sidrrablc antiquity ; 
and about the 7th centur)^ it liail its population largely increased 
by the immigration of the Moplah.s, a fanatical race of Mahom- 
medans from Arabia, w'ho entered enthuKia.stically into com- 
mercial life. 'ITic Ikjrtugucse traveller Pero de Covilham 
visited Calicut in 1487 and described its po.ssibilities for 
European trade ; and in May 1498 Vasco da (lama, the first 
iCuropean navigator to reach India, arrived at ('alicul. At 
that time it was a very flourishing city, and con taint'd several 
stately buildings, among w'hich was e.specially mentioned a 
Brahminical temple, not inicrior to the largest mona.stery in 
Portugal. V'asco da Gama tried to establish a lacUiry, but he 
met with persistent hoslility from the local chief (zamorin), and a 
.similar attempt made by Cabral tw'o years lalcr ended in the 
dc.struction of the factory by the Moplahs. in rcvi'nge the 
Portugue.se bombarded the town, but no further ailempt was 
made for some years to establish a trading settlement there. 
In 1509 the mar.shal Don Fernando ('outinho made an un- 
successful attack on the city ; and in the following year it was 
again assailed by Albuquerque with 3000 troops. On this 
occasion the palace w'as plundered and the town burnt ; but 
the Portuguese were finally repulsed, and fled to their sliip.s after 
heavy loss. In the following year tlicy concluded a peace wath 
the zamorin and were allowed to build a lortifii'd factory on the 
north bank of the Kallayi river, w'hich was liowTVcr again, and 
finally, abandoned in 1525. In 1635 the towm w^as visited by 
an English expedition under Captain Keeling, wffio concluded 
a treaty with the zamorin ; but it was not until 1664 that an 
English trading settlement was established by the East India 
Company. The French settlement, which .still exists, was 
founded in 1698. The town was taken in 1765 by I-Iyder Ali, 
who expelled all the merchants and factors, and destroyed tlie 
cocoa-nut trees, sandal-wood and pepper vines, that the country 
reduced to ruin might present no temptation to the cupidity of 
Europeans. In 1782 the troops of Hydcr were driven from 
Calicut by the British ; but in 1788 it was taken and destroyed 
by his son Tippoo, wlio carried off tlic inhabitants to Beypur 
and treated them with great cruelty. In the latter part of 1790 
the country waife occupied by the .British ; and under the treaty 
concluded in 1792, whereby Tippoo was deprived of half his 
dominions, Calicut fell to the British. After this event the 
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inhabitants returned and rebuilt the town, which in iSoo con- 
sisted of 5000 houBCs. , 

As the" administrative headquarters of the district, Calicut 
maintains its historical importance. Jt is served by the Madra.s 
railway, and is the chief seaport on the Malabar coast, and the 
principal exports are coffee, timber and coco-nut products. 
There are factories for coffee-cleaning, employing several hundred 
hands ; for coir-pressing and timber-cutting. 'Fhe town has a 
cotton-mill, a saw-mill, and tile, coffee and oil works. A detach- 
ment of European troops is generally stationed here to overawe 
the fanatical Moplahs. 

CALIFORNIA, one of the Pacific ('oast states of the Ignited 
States of America, physically one of the most remarkable, 
economically one of the more independent, and in history and 
social life one of the most interesting of the Union. It is bounded 
N. by Oregon, 1".. by Nevada and Arizona, from which last it 
is separated by the Colorado river, and *S. by the Mexican 
province of T.owor California. Tlie length of its medial line 
N. and S. is about 780 m., its breadth varies from 150 to 350 m., 
and its total area is 158,207 sq. m,, of which 2205 are water 
surface. In size it ranks second among the states of the 
Union. The coast is bold and rugged and with very few good 
harbours ; San Diego and San Francisco bays being exceptions. 
The coast line is more than 1000 m. long. 'J'here are eight coast 
islands, all of inconsideral)lc size, and none of them as yet in 
any way important. 

Phys'/nf^ra fyhy . — The ph\'siography of the .state is simple ; 
its main features arc few and bold : a mountain fringe along 
the ocean, another mountain system along the east border, 
betwe(‘n them— closed in at both ends by their junction — a 
splendid valley of imperial extent, and outside all this a great 
area of barren, arid lands, Ix'longing partly to the Great Basin 
and partly to the Open Basin region. 

Along the Pacific, and some 20-40 m, in width, runs the mass 
of llic ('oasl Range, made up of numorous indistinct cliains — 
most of w'hich have localized individual names — that are broken 
down into innumerable ridges and spurs, and small valleys 
drained by short streams of rapid fall. The range is cut by 
numerous fault lines, some of whic h betray evidence of recent 
activity ; it is probable that movements along these faults cause 
the oarth(|iiakc tremors to which the region is .subject, all ol 
which seem to be tectonic’. The altitudes of the C'oast Range 
vary from about 2000 to 8000 ft. ; in the neighbourhood of San 
Fnmcisco Bay the culminating peaks are about 4000 ft. in height 
(Mount Diablo, 3S56 ft. ; Mount St Helena, 4343 ft.), and to 
the north and south the elevation of the ranges increases. In 
the east part ol the state is the magnificent Sierra Nevada, 
a great block of the earth’s cru.st, faulted along its eastern side 
and tilted up so as to have a gentle back slope to the west and 
a steep fault escarpinc’ut facing east, the finest mounUiin system 
of the United States. The Sierra proper, from Lassen’s Peak to 
'I’ehachapi Pass in Kern county, is about 430 in. long (from 
Ml. Shasta iti Siskiyou county to Mt. San Jacinto in Riverside 
county, more than 600 m.). It narrow's to the north and the 
altitude declines in the same dircc'.tion. Far higher and grander 
than the Coast Range, the Sierra is much less complicated, 
being indeed essentially one chain of great simplicity of structure. 
It is onl)' here and tliere that a double line of principal summits 
exists. The slope is everywhere long and gradual on the west, 
averaging about 200 ft. to the mile. ITecipitous gorges or 
canyons often from 2000 to 5000 ft. in depth become a more 
and more marked feature of the range as one proceeds north- 
w^ard ; over great portions of it they average probably not more 
than 20 m. apart. Where the volcanic formations were spread 
uniformly over the flanks of the mountains, the contntst between 
the canyons and the pkiin-like region of gentle slope in which 
they have been excavated is especially marked and characteristic. 
The eastern slope is very precipitous, due to a great fault which 
drops the rocks of the Great Basin region abruptly downward 
several thousand feet. Rare passes cross the chain, opening 
at the foot of the mountains on east and on Uie west high on their 
flanks, 7000-10,000 ft. above, the sea. Between 36° 20' and 38“ 


the lowest gap of any kind is af»ove qoct fH, and ^he average 
height of those actually used is pndiably not less than 11,000 ft, 
The I^arsarge, most used of all, is still higher. Very few ir 
the entire Sierra are passable by vehicles. Some forty peaks 
are catalogued between 5000 and 8000 ft., and there are elever 
above 14,000. The higliest portion of the system is between 
the parallels of 36“ 30' and 37° 30' ; here the passes are abou1 
12,000 ft. in elevation, and the peaks range ffom 13,000 ft, 
upward, Mount Whitney, 14,502 ft., being the highest summil 
of the United Suites, excluding Alaska. J'Vom this peak north- 
ward there is a gradual decline, until at the point where the 
( entral Pacific crosses in lat. 39'^ 20' the elevation is only 7000 ft. 
Of the mountain scenery the granite pinnacles and domes ol 
the highest Sierra opposite Owen’s Lake -w^here there is a drop 
eastward into the valley of about 10,000 ft. in 10 m. tTie snowy 
volcanic cone of Mt. Shasta, rising 10,000 ft. above the adjacent 
plains ; and the lovely valleys of the Coast Range, and the 
south fork of the King river — all these have their charms; 
but most beautiful of all is the unique scenery of the Yosemite 
Valley (q.v.). Much of the ruggedness and beauty of tht 
mtaintains is due to the erosive action of many alpine gkicierE 
that once existed on the higher summits, and ’which have Icfl 
behind their evidences in valleys and amphitheatres with 
towering walls, polished rock-expanses, glacial lakes and meadowi 
and tumbling waterfalls. Remnants of these glaciers arc stil’ 
to be .seen, — as notably on Mt. Shasta, though shrunk to smal 
dimensions. Glacial action may be studied wdl as far south as 
36^". llie canyons are largely the work of rivers, modified by 
glaciers that ran through them after the rivers had formed them 
All of the Sierra lakes and ponds are of glacial origin and thert 
are some thousands of them. The lower lake line is about 800c 
ft. ; it is lower to the north than to the south, owingto the different 
climate, and the different period of glacial retrogression. G 
these lakes some are fresh, and some — us those of the nurth-east 
coiinties -alkuli. The finest of all is Tahoe, 6225 ft. above th< 
sea, lying be tween the true Sierras and the Basin Ranges, wit! 
peaks on several sides rising 4000-5000 ft. above it. It is 150c 
ft. deep and its waters are of extraordinary purity (c()ntaining 
only three grains of solid matter to the gallon). Clear Lake 
in the ('oast Range, is another beautiful sheet of water. It is 
estimated by John Muir that on an average “ perhaps more thar 
a mile ” of degradation took place in tlie last glacial fx^riod 
but with regard to the whole subject of glacial action in Califfjrnia 
as in other fields, there is considerable, difference of opinion 
The same authority counted 65 small residual glaciers betweer 
36® 30' and 39“^ ; two- thirds of them lie between 37° and 38'^, 
on some of the highest peaks in the district of the San Joaquin, 
Merced, Tuolumne and Owen's rivers. They do not descend 
on an average, below 1 1 ,000 ft. ; the largest of all, on Mt. Shasta, 
descends to 9500 ft. above the sea. 

Volcanic action has likewise left abundant traces, especially 
in the northern half of tlie range, whereas the evidences oi 
glacial action arc most perfect (though not most abundant^ 
in the south. Lava covers most of Hie northern half of the 
range, and there are many craters and ash-concs, some recent and 
of perfect form. Of these the most remarkable is Mt. Shasta, 
In Owen's Valley is a fine group of extinct or dormant volc anoes 
Among the other indications of great geological disturbances 
on the Pacific Coast may also be mentioned the earthquakes 
to which California like the rest of the coast is liable. From 185c 
to 1887 almost 800 were catalogued by Professor E. H. Holder 
for California, Oregon and Washin^on. They occur in al 
sea.Hons, scores of slight tremors being recorded every yfear by 
the Weather Bureau ; but they are of no importance, and ever 
of these the number affecting any particular locality is small 
From 1769 to 1887 there were 10 “ destructive ” and 24 othei 
** extremely severe ” shocks according to the Rossi Forel nomcn 
datura! scale of intensity. In 1812 great destruction wai 
wrought by an earthquake that affected all the southern pan 
of the state ; in 1865 the region about San Francisco was violently 
disturbed ; in 1872 the whole Sierra and the state of Nevads 
were violently shaken ; and in 1906 San Francisco was it 
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large part liestroyed by a shofck that caused great damage else- 
where in the state. 

North of 40° N. lat. liie Coast Range and Sierra systeins unite, 
forming a country cxtr^ely rough. The eastern half of this 
area is covered chiefly with volcanic plains, very dry and barren, 
lying between precipitous, although not very lofty, ranges ; 
the western half is magnificently timbered, and toward the coast 
excessively wi:t. Jletwecn 35° and 36“ N. lat. the Sierra at its 
southern find turns westward toward the coast as the 'Ichachapi 
Range. The valley is thus closed to the north and south, and 
is surrounded b)- a mountain wall, which is broken down in but 
a single place, the gap behind the (lolden Gate at San Francisco. 
'J'hrough this passes the entire drainage of the interior. The 
length o| the valley is about 450 m., its breadth averages about 
40 m. if the lower footliills be included, so that the entire area 
is about 18,000 sq. m. The drainage basin measured from 
the water-partings of the enclosing mountains is some three 
times as great,. From the moutli of the Sacramento to Redding, 
at the northern head of the valley, the rise is 552 ft. in 192 m., 
and from the moutli of the San Joaquin southward to Kern 
lake it is 282 ft. in 260 m. 

Two great rivers drain this central basin,— the San Jcmquin, 
whose valley comprises more than three-fifths of the entire 
basin, and the Sju:ramento, whose valley comprises the remainder. 
The San Joaquin is a very crooked stream flowing through a low 
mud-plain, with tule banks ; the Sacramento is much less 
meandering, and its immediate basin, which is of sandy loam, 
is high'T and more attractive than that of the San Joaquin. 
The eastward flanks of the Coast Range are very^ scantily forested, 
and they furnish not a single stream permanent enough to reach 
either the Sacramento or San Joaquin throughout the dry season. 
On the casterrf side of both rivers are various important tribu- 
taries, fed by the more abundant rains and melting snows of the 
western flank of the Sierra ; but these stream's also shrink 
greatly in the dry season. The Feather, emptying into the 
Sacramento river about 20 m. N. of the city of Sacramento, 
is the most important tributary of the Sacramento river. A 
striking feature of the Sacramento system is that for 200 m. 
north of the Feather it does not receive a single tributary of 
any importance, though walled in by high mountains. Another 
peculiar and very general feature of the drainage system of the 
state is the presence of numerous so-called river “ sinks,” where 
the waters disappear, either directly by evaporation or (as in 
Death Valley) after flowing for a time beneath the surface. 
These ” sinks ” are therefore not the true sinks of limestone 
regions. The popular name is applied to Owen’s lake, at the 
end of Owen's river ; to Mono lake, into which flow various 
streams rising in the Sierra between Mount Dana and Castle 
Peak ; and to Death Valley, which contains the “ sink ” of the 
Arnargosa river, and evidently w^as once an extensive lake, 
although now only a mud-flat in ordinary winters, and a diyy 
alkaline, desert plain in summer. All these lakes, andrthe other 
mountain lakes before referred to, show by the terraces about 
them that the water stood during the glacial period much higher 
than it does now. Tulare lake, which with Jiuena Vista lake 
and Korn lake receives the drainage of the southern Sierra, 
shows extreme local variations of shore-line, and is generally 
believed to have shrunk extremely since 1850, though of this 
no adequate proof yet exists. In 1900 it was about 200 sq. m. 
in area. In wca seasons it overflows its banks and becomes 
greatly extended in area, discharging its surplus waters into the 
San Joaquin; but in dry seasons the evaporation is so great 
that there is no such discharge. The drainage of Lassen, Siskiyou 
and Modoc counties lias no outlet to the sea and is collected 
in a number of great alkaline lakes. 

Finally along the sea below Pt. Conception are fertile coastal 
plains of considerable extent, separated from the interior deserts 
by various mountain ranges from 5000 to 7000 ft. high, and 
with peaks much higher (San Rernardino, 11,600 ; San Jacinto, 
10,800 ; San Antonio, 10,140). Unlike the northern Sierra, 
the ranges of Southern (’alifornia are broken down in a number 
of places. It is over these passes— -Soledad, 2822 ft., Cajon, 


San Gorgonio, 2560 ft. — that the railways cross to the coast. 
That part of California which lies to the south and east of the 
southern inosculation of the Coast Range and the Sierra com- 
prises an area of fully 50,000 sq. m., and belongs to the Basin 
Range region. For the most part if is excessively dry and 
barren. The Mohave desert — embracing Kern, Los Angeles 
and San Bernardino, — as also a large part of San l->iego, Imperial 
and Riverside counties, belong to the “ Great Basin,” while a 
narrow strip along the Colorado river is in the “ Open Basin 
Region.” They have no drainage to the sea, save fitfully for 
slight areas through the Colorado river. The Mohave desert is 
about 2000 ft. above the sea in general altitude. The southern 
part of the Great Basin region is vaguely designated the Colorado 
desert. In San Diego, Imperial and Riverside counties a number 
of creeks or so-called rivers, with beds that are normally dry, 
flow centrally toward the desert of Salton Sink or “Sea”; 
this is the lowest part of a large area that is depressed below the 
level of the sea, — at Salton 263 ft., and 275 ft. at the lowest point. 
In 1900 the Colorado river {q.v.) was tapped south of the Mexican 
boundary for water wherewith to irrigate land in the Imperial 
Valley along the Southern Pacific railway, adjoining Salton Sea. 
The river enlarged the canal, and finding a steeper gradient than 
that to its mouth, was diverted into the Colorado desert, flooding 
Salton Sea ; ^ and when the break in this river was closed for 
the .second time in February 1907, though much of its water 
still escaped through minor channels and by seepage, a lake 
more tlian 400 sq. m. in area was left. A permanent 60 ft. 
masonry dam was completed in July 1907. The region to the 
cast of the Sierra, likewise in the Great Basin province, between 
the crest of that range and the Nevada boundary, is very moun- 
tainous. Owen’s river runs through it from north to south for 
some 180 m. Near Owen’s lake the scenery is extremely grand. 
The valley here is very narrow, and on either side the mountains 
rise from 7000 to 10,000 ft. above the lake and river. 'J'he Inyo 
range, on the east, is quite bare of timber, and its summits are 
only occasionally whitened with snow for a few days during the 
winter, as almost all precipitation is cut off by the higher ranges 
to the westward. Still farther to the east some 40 m, from the 
lake is Death Valley (including Lost or Mesquite Valley) -the 
name a reminder of the fate of a party of “ forty-niners " who 
perished here, by thirst or by starvation and exposure. Death 
Valley, some 50 m. long and on an average 20-25 m. broad from 
the crc.sts of the inclosing mountain ranges (or 5-10 m. at llieir 
base), constitutes an independent drainage basin. It is below 
sea level, —in one place supposedly (1902) 480 ft. — and altogether 
is one of the most remarkable physic’al features t»f Calilornia. 
The mountains about it are high and bare and brilliant with 
varied colours. The Arnargosa river, entering the valley from 
Nevada, disappears in the salty basin. Knormous quantities 
of borax, already exploited, and of nitrate of soda, are known 
to be present in the surrounding countr}', the former as almost 
pure borate of lime in Tertiary lake sediments. 

'i’hc physiography of the slate is the evident determinant of 
its climate, fauna and flora. California has the highest land 
and the lowest land of the United States, the greatest variety 
of temperature and rainfall, and of products of the soil. 

Climate , — The climate is very different from that of the 
Atlantic coast ; and indeed very different from that of any part 
of the country save that bordering California. Amid great 
variations of local weather there are some peculiar features that 
obtain all over the state. In the first place, the climate of the 
entire Pacific Coast is milder and more uniform in temperature 
than that of the states in corresponding latitude east of the 
mountains. Thus we have to go north as far as Sitka in 57° N. 
lat. to find the same mean yearly temperature as that of Ilalifiax, 
Nova Scotia, in latitude 44° 39'. And going south along the 
coast, we find the mean temperature of San Diego 6° or 7*^ less 
than that of Vicksburg, Miss., or Charleston, S.C. The quantity 
of total annual heat supply at Puget Sound exceeds that at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, ('leveled or Omaha, all more than 

1 In December 1904 Salton Sea was dry ; in February 1906 it was 
occupied by a lake 60 m. long. 
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500 m. farther south ; Cape Flattery, exposed the year round 
to cold ocean fogs, receives more heat than Eastport, Maine, 
which is 3® farther south and has a warmer summer. In the 
second place, the means of winter and summer are much nearer 
the mean of the year in California than in the eiist. This condi- 
tion of thinc^s is not so marked as one goes inward from tiie 
coast ; yet everywhere save in the high mountains the winters 
arc comparatively mild. In the third place, the division of the 
year into two seasons— a wet one and a dry (and extremely 
dusty) one — marks this portion of the Pacific Coast in the most 
decided manner, and this natural climatic area coincides almost 
exactly in its extension with that of California ; being truly 
characteristic neither of Lower (’alifornia nor of the greater part 
of Oregon, though more so of Nevada and Arizona. And finally, 
in the fourth place, except on the coast the disagreeableness of 
the heat of summer is greatly lessened by the dryness of the air 
and the consequent rapidity of evaporation. Among the 
peculiarities of Californian climate it is not one of the least 
striking that as one leaves the Sacramento or San Joaquin plains 
and travels into the mountains it becomes wanner, at least fof- 
tlie first 2000 or 3000 ft. of ascent. 

Along both the Coast Range and the Sierra considerable 
rainfall is certain, although, owing to the slight snow accumula- 
tions of the former, its streams arc decidedly variable. A heavy 
rain-belt, with a normal fall of more than 40 in., covers all the 
northern half of the Sierra and the north-west counties ; shading 
off from this is the region of jo-20 in. fall, which covers all the 
rest of the state save Inyo, Kern and San Bernardino counties, 
Imperial county and the eastern portion of Riverside county ; 
the precipitation of this belt is from o to 10 in. In excessively 
dry years the limits of this last division may include all of the 
state below Fresno and the entire (Central Valley as well. In 
the mountains the precipitation increases with the altitude ; 
above booo or 7000 ft, it is almost wholly in the form of snow ; 
and this .snow*, melting in summer, is of immense importance to 
the slate, supplying water once for placer mining and now for 
irrigation. Tlie north-west counties ar<‘ c.\tremeiy wet ; many 
localities here have normal rainfalls of 60-70 in. and even higher 
annually, wlnle in extreme seasons as much as 125 in. falls. 
Along the entire i^ieific Coast, but particularly N. of San Fran- 
cisco, there is a night fog from May to September. It extends 
but a few miles inland, but within this bolt is virtually a pro- 
longation of the rainy season and has a marked effect on 
vegetation. Below San Francisco llie precipitation decrettses 
along the coast, until at San Diego it is only about 10 in. The 
.south-ca.st counties are the driest portions of the United States. 
At Ogilby, Volcano, Indio and other stations on the Southern 
Pacific line the normal annual precipitation is from 1*5 to 2-5 in. ; 
and there are localities near Owen’s lake, even on its very edge, 
that are almost dr>\ For days in succession when it storms 
along the Southern California coasts and dense ruin clouds blow 
landwards to the mountains, leaving snow or rain on their 
summits, it has been observed that within a few miles beyond 
the ridge the contsict of the desert air di.ssipates the remaining 
moisture of the clouds into light misty masses, like a steam 
escape in cold air. The extreme heat of the south-east U tempered 
by the extremely low humidity characteristic of the Great Basin, 
which in the interior of the two southernmost counties is very 
low. The humidity of places such as Fresno, Sacramento and 
Red Bluff in the valley varies from 48 to 58. Many places in 
northern, southern, central, mountain and southern coastal 
California normally have more than 200 perfectly clear days in a 
year ; and many in the mountains and in the south, even on the 
coast, have more than 250. The extreme variability in the 
amount of rainfall is remarkable.^ The effects of a season of 
drought on the dry portions of the state need not be adverted 
to ; and as there is no rain or snow of any consequence 
on the mountains during summer, a succession of dry 
seasons may almost bare ^e ranges of the accumulated stock 

1 During the interval from 1850 to 1872 the yearly rainfall at 
San Francisco ranged from ii-37 to 49.27 in. : from 1850 to 1904 the 
average was 22*74, and the probable annual variation 4 in. 


of previous winter snows, thus ftiaking i^orse what is ahead 
bad. 

The, Colorado desert (together with* the lower Gila Valle; 
of Arizona) is the hottest part of the JJnited States. Along thi 
line of the Southern Pacific the yearly extreme is frequent!; 
from 124® to 129® F. (/.<?. in the shade, which is almost if no 
quite the greatest heat ever actually recorded in any part of th 
world). At the other extreme, temperatures o^ -20® to -36 
are recorded yearly on tlie Central (Southern) Pacific line nea 
Liike Tahoe. The normal annual means of the coldest localitie 
of the state arc from 37® to 44® F. ; the monthly means fror 
20° to 65® F. The normal annual means of Indio, Mammot 
Tanks, Siilton and Volcano Springs are from 73-()® to 78*4 F. ; th 
monthly means from 52*8" to 101*3® (frequently 95® to 98®' 
The normal trend of the annual isotherms of the stat# is ver 
simple : a low line of about 40® circles the angle in the Nevad 
lioundar)" line ; 50® normally follows tlie northern Sierra acros 
the Oregon border ; lines of higher temperature enclose th 
Great Valley ; and lines of still higher temperature— -usuall; 
60° to 70®, in hotter years 60° to 75® — run transversely acros 
the southern (juarter ol the stilt e. 

Another weather factor is the winds, which are cxtremel; 
regular in their movements. There ar(‘ brisk diurnal sea-breezes 
and .seasonal trades and counter-trades. Along the coast a) 
on-shore breeze blows cver\" summer day ; in the evening it i 
replaced by a night-fog, and the cooler air draws down th 
mountain sides in opposition to its movement during the day 
In the upper air a dry* off-shore wind from the Rocky Mountaii 
‘|)lalcau prevails throughout the summer ; and in winter an on 
shore rain wind. The last is the counter- trade, the all-yea 
wind of Alaska and Oregon ; it prevails in winter even ol 
Southern California. 

There is the widest and most startling variety of local climates 
At Truckee, for example, lying about 5800 ft. above the sea near 
Lake Tahoe, the lowest temperature of the year may be -25® F. 
or colder, when 70 m. westward at Rocklin, which lies in the 
foothills about 250 ft. above the sea, the mercury does not 
fall below 28®. Snow never falls at Rocklin, but falls in large 
quantity at Truckee ; ice i.s the crop of the one, oranges of the 
other, at the same time. I’here are points in Southern California 
where one may actually look from sea to desert and from snow 
to orange groves. Distance from the ocean, situation with 
reference to the mountain nmges, and altitude are all important 
determintmts of these climatic differences ; but of these the 
last seems to be most important. At any rate it may be said 
that generaffy speaking the maximum, minimum anid mean 
temperatures of points of approximately equsd altitude are 
respectively but slightly different in northern or southern 
California.-^ 

Death Valley surpasses for combined heat and aridity any 
meteorological stations on earth where regular observations 
are taken, although for extremes of heat it is exceeded by places 
in the Colorado desert. The minimum daily temperature in 
summer is rarely below 70® F. and often above 90® F. (in the 
shade), while the maximum may'^ for days in succession be 
as high as 120® F. A record of 6 months (1891) showed an 
average daily relative humidity of 30*6 in the morning and 15*6 
in the evening, and the humidity sometimes falls to 5. Yet 
the surrounding country is not devoid of vegetation. The hills 
are very fertile when irrigated, and the wet season develops 
a variety of perennial herbs, shrubs and annuals. 

Fauna ,' — California embraces areas of every life-zone of 
North America : of the boreal, the Hudsonian and Canadian 
subzones ; of the transition, the humid Pacific subzone ; of 
the upper austral, the arid or upper Sonomn subzone ; of the 
lower austral, the arid or lower Sonoran ; of the tropical, the 
“ dilute arid ” subzone. As will be inferred from the above 

® The means for Los Angeles and Red Bluff, of Redding and 
Fresno, of San Diego and Sacramento, of San Francisco or Monterey 
and Independence, are respectively atx^ut the same : and all of them 
lie between 56'^ and 63® F, The places mentioned are scattered over 
3^^ of longitude and 6^ of latitude. 
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account of tcmp^ratrre, summer is longer in the north, and 
localities iti the Valley have more hours of heat than do those 
of south California. Hence that climatic character! tic of 
the entire Pacific Coast — already referred to and which is of 
extreme importance in determining the life-zones of California—' 
the great amount of tola) annual heat supply at comparatively 
high latitudes. A low summer temperature enables northern 
species to pu^h far southward, while the high heat total of the 
> ear enables southern species to push far north. The resultant 
intermingling of forms is very marked and characteristic of 
the Puf’ific Coast states. The distribution of life-zones is 
primarily a matter of altitude and corresponds to that of the 
isotherms. 'J'hc mountain goat and mountain sheep live in 
the Sierran upper-land, though long ago well-nigh exterminated. 
I'hc Drvjglas red squirrel is ubiquit{)us in the Sierran forests 
and their most conspicuous inhabitant. White-tailed deer 
and espe('ially black-tails are found on the high Sierra ; the 
mule deer, too, although its habitat is now mainly east of the 
range, on the plateau, is also met with. Grizzly, black, cinnamon 
and brown bears are all Californian species once common and 
to-day rare. When Americans began to rule in California elk 
and antelope herded in great numbers in the Great Valley ; 
the former may to-day sometimes be seen, possibly, in the 
northern forests, and the latter oeeasionally cross into the state 
from Nevada. The .sage-hen is abundant on the eastern flank 
of the Sierra. Grou.sr, quail, crows and woodpeckers {Melanerpn 
formicivonts) furnish species characteristic of the state. 'J'here 
are various species of ground-squirrels and gophers, which arc 
very abundant. Noteworthy in the animal life of the lower 
Sonoran and tropic region are a variety of snakes and lizards, 
desert rats and mice ; and, among birds, the cactus wren, desert 
thrasher, desert sparrow, Texas night-hawk, mocking-bird 
and ground ('lU'koo or road rurmer {Geococcyx cah for ni amis), 
'J’he California vulture, the largest flying bird in North America 
and fully as large as the Andean condor, is not limited to Cali- 
fornia but is fairly common there. In the zoology and lx)tany 
of California as of the rest of the f^acific (bast, the distinctions 
between the upper austral and humid transition zones are largely 
obliterated ; and as one passes southward into the arid lands, 
life forms of both these zones intermingle with those of the 
arid transition. 

Fish are abundant. 'J’hc United States fish commission, and an 
iictive state commission established in iS6q, have done much to 
preserve and increase this source of food. In 1890 it was esti- 
mated that the yield of the 7000 m. of coast of the three Pacific 
.stutes was about two-thirds that of New Kngland's 500m., — about 
$10,000,000 annually, or 23,000,000 lb in i8qo. Since then the 
output has greatly increased in all three Pacific states. Of the 
lotal, ( alifornia in 1904 yielded between a quarter and a third. 
A third of her fish comes from the Sacramento river. Some 230 
m()re or less— marine food fishes are to be found in the market at 
San Francisco. 'J’he exports of fish from that port from 1*892- 
1890) were valued at from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually. 
Native oysters are small and of peculiar fla\'Our ; eastern 
varieties also are fattened, but not bred in California waters. 
Shrimp are abundant ; the shrimp fishers are Chinese and four- 
fifths of the catch is exported to (Iiina. Sturgeon were once the 
cheapest fish after .salmon ; to-day, despite all efforts to increase 
the supply, they are the dearest. Salmon, once threatened with 
extinction, have l)een saved, maintained in good supply, and 
indeed have probably regained their pristine abundance. Shad 
and striped bass are both very abundant and cheap. Black buss, 
flounders, terrapin, sea-turtles, perch, turbot, sole and catfish arc 
also common. Great herds of seals once lay like toU-gatherers off 
the Golden Gate and other bays of the coast, taking a large share 
of the salmon and other fish ; but they are no longer common. 
The sea-lions sometimes raid the rivers for 100 m. inland. They 
have greatly increased since hunting them for their hides and oil 
ceased to be profitable, and thousands sometimes gather on the 
Farallones, off the Golden Gate. 

Flora . — Inclusiveness of range in the distribution of vegetable 
life is perhaps more suggestive than the distribution of animal 


species. The variation is from dwarf mountain pine to giant 
cactus and dates. 'I'he humid transition belt is the habitat of 
California's magnificent forests. Nut pine, juniper and true 
sage-brush {Artemisia trideniala) characterize the upper Sonoran, 
— ^although the latter grows equally 'in the transition zone. 
Cereals, orchard fruits and alfalfa are of primar^^ importance in 
the upper and of secondary importance in the lower Sonoran. In 
the arid portions of this and the tropic ureas the indigenous plants 
are creosote, mesquite and alfileria bushes, desert acacias, 
paloverdcs, alkali-heath, salt grass, agaves, yuccas (especially the 
Spanish-bayonct and Joshua tree) and cactuses. Among e.\()lics 
the Australian saltbush spreads successfully over the worst alkali 
land. 'I'he introduction of other exotics inlo these zones, — made 
humid by irrigation, which converts them, the one into true 
austro riparian the other into true humid tropical, — has revolu- 
tionized the agricultural, and indeed the whole, economy of 
California. At the two ends of (!£ijon Pass, only four or five 
kilometres apart, are the two utterly distinct floras of tlie Mohave 
dc.scrt and the San Uernardino valley. Despite the presence of 
the pass, plants do not .spread, so great is the difference of climatic 
conditions. On the desert the .same plant will vary in different 
years from 4 in. to 1 o ft. in height when e(|ually mature, according 
to the rainfall and other conditions of growth. Many mature 
plants arc not taller than 0*4 to o*8 in. The tree yucca often 
attains a height of 20 to 25 ft., and a diameter of i- s ft. About 
600 species of plants were catidogued in desert California in i8qi 
by a government botanical party. The flora of the coast islands 
of (.'alifornia is very interesting. On .Santa (.'ruz Professor [oseph 
Le Conte found 248 species, nearly all of which are distinriivelv 
Californian, 48 l.)eing peculiar to the surrounding islands and 28 
peculiar to Southern California. Various other things indicate a 
separation of the islands from the mainland in quaternary times ; 
since which, owing to the later southward movement on the 
continent of northern forms in glacial times, there has been a 
struggle for existence on the mainland from which the islands 
have largely escaped. 

Forests. — 'J'he forests and agricultural crops of the state de- 
mand particular notice. In 1900 the woodland was estimated 
by the ITnitcd States census^ tit 22 of the state’s area, and the 
total stand at 200,000 million ft. of timber. The variety of forest 
trees i.s not great, but some of the California trees are unique, and 
the forests of the state are, with those of Oregon and Washington, 
perhaps the most magnificent of the world. At least the coni- 
ferous forests which make up nine-tenths of ('alifornia’s woodland 
surpass all others known in number of spec ies and in the size and 
beauty of the trees. Forty-six species occur, namely, 32 spcjcies 
of pitch trees (18 pines), 12 species of the cypresses and their 
allies (2 sequoia), and 2 species of yews or their allies. Peculiar 
to California are the two species of sequoia (y.7».)“-thc redwood 
(.S’, sempenirens), and the big-tree (.S’, f'if^af/tea), remnants of an 
earlier age when they were common in other parts of the world. 
The redwood grows only in a narrow strip on the Coast Range 
from Southern Oregon (where there are not more than 1000 acres) 
down nearly to the Golden Gate, in a habitat of heavy rains and 
heavy fogs. They cover an area of about 2000 sq. m. almost 
unmixed with other species. One fine grove stands S. of San 
Francisco near Santa Ctuz. These no])le trees attain very often 
a height of more than 300 ft., frequently of 350 and even more, 
and a butt diameter of more than 15 to 20 ft., with clean, straight 
fluted trunks rising 200 ft. below the lowest branches. They grow 
in the densest timber stand known. Single acres have yielded 

1.500.000 ft. 15.M. of lumber, and single trees have rut as high as 

100.000 ft. The total stand in 1900 was estimated by the United 
States census as 75,000,000,000 ft., and the ordinary stand per 
acre varies from 25,000 to 150,000 ft., averaging probably 60,000 
ft. The redwood is being rapidly used for lumber. There is 
nowhere any considerable young growth from seed, although this 
mode of reproduction is not (a.s often stated) unknown ; the tree 
will reproduce itself more than once from the stump (hence its 
name). In thirty years a tree has been known to grow to a height 
of 80 ft. and a diameter of 16 in. The wood contains no pitch and 
much water, and in a green condition will not bum. To this fact 
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it owes its immunity from the forest fires which wreak frightful 
havoc among the surrounding forests. As the redwood is limited 
to the Coast Range, so the big-tree is limited wholly to the Sierra 
Nevada. Unlike the redwood the big- tree occurs in scattered 
groves (ten in all) amoi% other species. Its habitat extends 
some 200 m., from latitude 36° to 3c/, nowhere descending much 
below an altitude of 5000 ft., nor rising above 8000 ft. The most 
northerly grove and the nearest to San Francisco is the Calaveras 
Grove near Stockton ; the Mariposa Grove, just south of the Vo- 
semite National Park, is a sUite reservation and easily accessible 
to tourists. The noblest groves are near Visalia, and are held as 
a national park. The average height is about 275 ft., and the 
diameter near the ground 20 ft. ; various individuals stand over 
300 ft., and a dianifter of 25 ft. is not rare. One tree measures 
35'7 ft. inside the bark 4 ft. above the ground, 10 ft. at 200 ft. 
al)<)vc the ground, and is 325 ft. tall. Specimens have been cut 
down that were estimated to be 1300 and even 2200 years old ; 
many trees standing arc presumaldy 2500 years old. Jt is the 
opinion of John Muir that tlie big-tree would normally live 5000 
years or more ; that the California groves arc still in their prime ; 
that , rontrar\' to general ideas, the big-tree was never more widely 
distril)Uted than now, at least not within the past 8000 or 10,000 
years ; that it is not a decaying species, but that on the contrary 
“ no tree of all the forest is more enduringly established in con- 
cord with climate and soil,” growing like the mountain pine even 
on granite, and in little danger save from the greed of the lumber- 
man ; but other excellent authorities consider it as hardly hold- 
ing ils own, especially in the north. Three main wood belts cover 
the flanks (^f the Sierra : the lower or main pine belt, the silver fir 
belt, and 1 ho upper ])inc belt. 'I'he sugar pine, the yellow or silver 
pine and the Douglas spria e (considerably smaller than in Oregon 
and Wasliington), are rivals in stature and nobility, all attaining 
200 ft. or more when full grown ; and the incense cedar reaches a 
height of \ 50 ft. In this l)elt and the following one of firs the big- 
tree also f;rows. 'fhe while silver fir {ahies coucola) and the silver 
or red fir {uh, magnifica), standing 200 to 250 ft., make up almost 
wholly the main forest licit from 5000 to gooo ft. for some 450 m. 
Above tlu‘ firs come the tamarack, constituting the bulk of the 
lower Alpine forest ; the hardy long-lived mountain pine ; the 
red cedar or juniper, growing even on the baldest rocks ; the 
beautiful hemlock spruce ; the still higher white pine, nut pine, 
needle pine ; and finally, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft., the dwarf pine, 
which grows in a tangle on the earth over which one walks, and 
may not show for a century’s growth more than a foot of height 
or an inch of girth. The Nevadaslope of themountai^s below 7500 
ft. is covered with the nut pine down to the sage plains. Its nuts 
are gathered in enormous amounts by the Indians for food ; and 
it is estimated that the yearly harvest of these nuts exceeds in 
bulk that of all the cereals of California (John Muir). On the 
Sierra the underbrush is characterized by the pungent manzanita, 
tile ('alifornia buckeye and the chamiso ; the last two growing 
ecjually abundantly on the Coast Range. The chamiso and the 
manzanita, with a variety of shrubby oaks and thorny plants, 
often grow together in a dense and sometimes quite impenetrable 
undergrowth, forming what is known as “ chaparral ; if the 
chamiso occurs alone the thicket is a “ chamisal.” The elm, the 
hickory, the beech, the chestnut, and many others of the most 
characteristic and useful trees of the eastern states were originally 
entirely wanting in California. Oaks are abundant ; they are 
especially characteristic of the Great Valley, where they grow in 
magnificent groves. Up to May 1908 national forest reserves 
amounted to 25,605,700 acres. The redwoods are almost wholly 
unprotected by law, and the big-trecs very inadequately protected. 
One of the noblest redwood areas (that of Santa Cruz county) is 
a state reservation (created in 1901). Even within reservations 
almost all the merchantable timber is owned by private in- 
dividuals. In addition to native trees many others — especially 
ornamental species — have been successfully introduced from 
various parts of the world. 

Soil . — Sand and loams in great variety, grading from mere 
sand to adobe, make up the soils of the state. The plains of 
the north-east counties are volcanic, and those of the south-east 
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sandy. It is impossible to say wkh accur9,cy ^hat part of the 
state may properly be classed as tillable. The total fafm acreage 
in iQoo.was 28,828,951 acres, of which 4H-5 % were improved ; 
since 1880 the absolute amount of improved land has remained 
practically constant, despite the extraordinar>^ progress of the 
state in thc.se years. Much land is too rough, too elevated 
or too arid ever to be made agriculturally available ; but irriga- 
tion, and the work of the state and national agricultural bureaus 
in introducing new plants and promoting scientific farming, 
have accomplished much that once seemed impossible. The 
peculiarities of the climate, especially its division into two 
seasons, make ('alifornian (and Southern Arizona) agriculture 
very different from that of the rest of the country. During the 
winter no shelter is necc.ssary for live-stock, nor, during summer, 
for the grains that are harvested in June and July, andenaay lie 
for weeks or months in the field. The mild, wet winter is the 
season of planting and growth, and so througlu>ut the year there 
is a succession of crops. The dangers of drought in the long dry 
seasons particularly increase the uncertainties of agriculture in 
regions naturally arid. Irrigation was introduced in Southern 
California before J780, but its use w'as desultory and its spread 
slow till after 1850. In 1900 almost 1,500,000 acres w^ere irrigated 
- - an increase of 46 Hf, since 1890. About half of this total was 
in San Joaquin Valley. California has the greatest area of 
irrigated land of any state in the Union, and offers the most 
complete utilization of resources. In the south artesian wells, 
and in the Great Valley the rivers of the Sierra slope, are tlie 
main .source of water-supply. On nearly all lands irrigated 
some crops will grow in ordinary seasons without irrigation, but 
it is this that makes possible selection of crops ; practically 
indispensable for all field and orchard culture in the south, 
save for a few' moist coa.stal areas, it everywhere increases the 
yield of all crops and is practised generally all over the state. 
Of the acreage devoted to alfalfa in 1899, 76*2 was irrigated ; 
of that devoted to subtropical fruits, 71-7 %. Small fruits, 
orchard fruits, hay, garden products and grains are dccreasingly 
dependent on irrigation ; wheat, which was once California’s 
great staple, is (for good, but not for best results) comparatively 
independent of it, -hence its early predominance in C alifornian 
agriculture, due to this success on arid lands since taken over 
for more remunerative irrigated crops. 

A griadttire.- The spread of irrigation and of intensive cultiva- 
tion, and the increase of small farms during the last quarter of 
the jqth century, have made California what it is to-day. Agri- 
culture had its beginning in w^heat-raising on great ranches, 
from 50,000 even to several hundred thousand acres in extent. 
A few of these, particularly in the Great Valley, are still worked, 
but only a few. I’he average size of farms in 1850 (when the 
large Mexican grants were almost the only farms, and these 
unbroken) was 4466 acres; in i860 it was 466*4, and in 1900 
only 397 ’4 acres. Stock ranches, tobacco plantations, and hay 
and grain farms, average from 800 to 530 acres, and counteract 
the tendency of dair}' farms, beet plantations, orclmrd.s, vegetable 
gardens and nurseries to lower the size of the farm unit still 
further. The renting of large holdings prevails to a greater 
extent than in any other state except Texas. From i88o to 
1900 the number of farms above 500 and below 1000 acres 
doubled ; half of the total in 1900 were smaller than 100 aerec. 
The most remunerative and most characteristic farming to-day 
is diversified and intensive and on small holdings. The essential 
character of California’s economic life has been determined 
by the successive predominance of grass, gold, grain and fruits. 
Omitting the second it may be truly said that the order of 
agricultural development has been mainly one of blind experi- 
ment or fortuitous circumstances. Staple products have changed 
with increasing knowledge of climatic conditions, of life-zones 
and of the fitness of crops ; first hides and tallow, then wool, 
wheat, grapes (which in the early eighteen-nineties were the 
leading fruit), deciduous orchard fruits, and semi-tropical citrus 
fruits successively. Prunes were introduced in 1854, but their 
possibilities were only slightly appreciated for some thirty years. 
Of various otlier crops much the same is true. Of late years 
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progress has beei] ve^ intelligent ; in earlier years it was gained 
through a* multitude of experiments and failures, and great 
pecuniary loss, and progress was a testimonial chidiy to, courage 
and perseverance. The possibilities of the lower Sonoran and 
tropical areas are still imjaTfectly known. Nature has been 
niggard of rain but lavish in soil and sun. Irrigation has shown 
that with water, arid and barren plains. N'eritable deserts, may 
he made to bJoom with immense wealth of semi-tropical fruits ; 
and irrigation in the tropical area along the Colorado river, 
which is so arid that it naturally bears only desert vegetation, 
has made it a true humid-tropical region like Southern Florida, 
growing true tropical fruits. 

In iSgg t'jdifornia ranked eleven tli among the states in total 
value of farm property ( $796,527,955) and fourteenth In the 
total wdue of larm products (Si:^j,t>go,6o6). 'I'he growth t)f 
the former from j8go to h)oo was only 2-5%, one of the 
smallest increases anning all the .states. 

'Die pastoral period extended from 1769 to 1848. 'Die live- 
stock industry was introduced by the Franciscans and flourished 
exceedingly. Jn 1854, when the missions had already pas.sed 
their best day.s, there were some 480,000 cattle, horses, mules 
and asses on the ranges, and 325,000 small animals, princi]>ally 
shee]). Throughout the pre-American period stock-raising 
was the leading industry ; it liuilt up the prosperity of the 
missions, largely supported the government and almost ex- 
clusively sustained foreign commerce. Hides and tallow were 
the sum and substance of Californian economy. Horses were 
slaughtcH'd wholt*.sale at times to make way lor cuttle on the 
ranges. There was almost no iiair>'ing ; olive oil took the place 
of butter, and wine of milk, at the missions ; and in general 
indeed tlic Mexicans were content with water. In the develop- 
ment of the state under the Ameri('an regime the live-stock 
industry has lieen .subordinate. A fearful drought in 1862-386.4. 
greatly depressed it, and especially discouraged cattle ranching. 
Sheep then became of primary impijrtance, until the increase 
of the flocks threatened ranges and forests with destruction. 
As late as 187b there were some 7,000,000 sht^ep, in 3900 only 
2,581,000, and in igob only 1,750,000. in the total value of 
all live stock (5.402,297 head) in igoo ($65,000,000) the rank of 
the state was 15th in the Union, and in value of dairy products 
in iSi^g (12-84 million dollars) 12th. 'Uho live-stock industry 
showed a tendency to decline after i8go, and the dairy industry 
also, de.spite various things— notably irrigation and alfalfa 
culture — that have favoured them. 

Cereals replaced hides and tallow in importance after 1848. 
Wheat was long California’s greatest crop. Its production 
steadily increased till aliout 1884, the production in 1880, the 
banner year, being more than 54 million bushels (32,537,360 
centals). Since 1884 its production has markedly fallen off ; 
in 1905 the wheat crop was 17,542,013 bushels, and in 1906, 
26,883,662 bushels (valued at $20,162,746). There ha.s been a 
general parallelism between the amount of rain and the amount 
of wheat produced ; but as yet irrigation is little used for this 
crop. In the eightli decade of the 19th century the value of the 
wheat product had come to exceed that of the annual output 
of gold. Harley has always been very important. The acreage 
given to it in 3899 was one-fourth the total cereal acreage, and 
San Francisco in 3902-1904 was the shipping point of the larger 
part of American exported barley, of (roughly) three-quarters 
in 1902, .seven-eighths in 1903 and four-fifths in 1904. In 1906 
('alifornia produced 38,760,000 bushels of barley, valued at 
$20,930,400. I'he great increa.se in the acreage of barky, which 
was 22*5% of the country's barley acreage in 1906, and 24-2 % 
in 1905, is one reason for the decreased production of wheat. 
The level nature of the great grain farms of the valley led to the 
utilization of machinery of remarkable character. Combined 
harvesters (which enter a field of standing grain and leave this 
grain piled in sacks ready for shipment), steam gang-ploughs, 
and other farm machinery are of truly extraordinary size and 
efficiency. In 1899 cereals represented more than a third of the 
total crop acreage and crop product ($93,641,334) of the state. 
Wheat and other cereals are in part cut for hay, and the hay crop 


of 1906 was 1,133,465 tons, valued at $12,751,481. California 
is one of the leading hop-producing states of the Union, the 
average annual pnxluction since 1901 l_)eing more than 10,000,000 
tb. The product of sugar beets increased between 1888 and 
1902 from 1910 to 73,761 tons (according to the slate biwd of 
trade), and in 1906-1907 (according to the department of 
agriculture) it was 671,571 tons, from which 185,480,000 Iti of 
sugar was manufactured. In this industry California is much 
ahead of all other stales. 'J'ruck gardening for export is an 
as.sured industry, especially in the north, (ireat quantities of 
vegetables, fresii and canned, are shipped yearly, and the same 
is true on a far larger scale of fruit. Vegetable exports more 
than doubled between 3894 and 3903. In 1899 hay and grain 
represented slightly more than a lliird of the farm acTcage 
and capital and also of the value of all farm product.s ; 
live-stock and dairy farms represented slightly more than 
half the acreage, and slightly under 30 of the capital and 
produce ; fruit farms absorbed 6-2 % of the acreage and 27 ‘/o 
of the capital, and returned 22-5 % of the \'alue of farm 
produce. 

— Horticulture is n()w the principal industry, 
and in tliis field California has no rival in the Unitird Stales, 
although ranking after Florida in the growth of some troj)u;al 
or semi-tropical fruits, — pineapples, guava, limes, pomeloes or 
grape-fruit and Japanese persimmons. In 1899 California’s 
output of fruit was more than a fifth ot that of the whole Ijnion. 
The supremacy of the stiite is established in the growl.h ol oranges, 
lemons, citrons, olives, figs, almonds, Persian h'riglish) 
walnuts, plijm.s and prunes, grapes and raisins, neclarine.s, 
apricots and pomegranates ; it also leads in p)ears and pe.i:'he.s, 
but here its primacy is not so a.ssured. Southern Calilornia 
by no means monopolizes the warm-zone truits. Orange.s, 
lemons and walnuts come chiefly from that section, hut citni.s 
fruits grow splendidly in the Sierra foothills ot Ihi* Sacramento 
Valley, and indeed ripen earlier there than in tlie .southern 
district. Almonds, as well as peaches, }>cars, plums, cherries 
and apricots, come mainly from the north. ()\’cr half of thi; 
prune crop comes from Santa C'lara county, and llu* hulk ol the 
raisin output from Fresno county. Olives thrive as far north 
as the head of the (ireat V'alley, growing in all the valleys ami 
foothills up to 3500 or 2000 ft. They were introduced by tie? 
Franciscans (as w(‘re various other subtropical fruits, pears and 
grapes), but their scientific betterment and commercial import' 
ance date from about 1885, They grow very abundantly and of 
the finest quality ; for many years poor methods of preparation 
prejudiced the market against the Californian pi’oducl, but this 
has ceased to be the case. The modern orange industry practic- 
ally Ixjgan with the introduction into Southern California in 1873 
of two seedless orange trees from Brazil ; from their stock have 
been developed by budding millions of trees bearing a seedless 
fruit known as the “ W ashington navel,” which now holds first 
3rank in American markets ; other varieties, mainly seedlings, 
are of great but secondary importance. Shipments continue 
tlic year round. 'J'hore has been more than one horticultural 
excitement in California, but especially in orange culture, which 
was for a time almost as epidemic a fever as gold-seeking once 
was. By reason of the co-operative effort demanded for the 
large problems* of irrigation, packing and marketing, the citrus 
industry has done much for the permanent development of the 
state, and its extraordinary growth made it, towards the close 
of the 19th century, the most striking and most potent single 
influence in the growth of agriculture. State legi.slation has 
advanced the fruit interest in all possible ways. Between 1872 
and 1903 exports of canned fruits increa.sed from 91 to 94,205 
short tons ; between 1880 and 1903 the increase of dried fruit ex- 
ports was from 295 to 149,531 tons j of fresh deciduous fruits, from 
2590 to 101,399 ; of raisins, from 400 to 39,963 ; of citrus fruits, 
from 458 to 299,623 ; of wines and brandies between 1891 and 
1903, from 47,651 to 97,332 tons. Of the shipments in 1903 
some 44 % were from Southern C^fomia,— from the seven 
southernmost counties. 

Grape culture has a great future in California. Vines were 
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first introduced by the Franciscans in 1771 from Spain, and 
until after i8bo Mission ” grapes were practically the only stock 
in California. Afterwards many hundreds of European varieties 
were introduced with g^pat success. “ The state has such a 
variety of soil, slope, elevation, temperature and climatic 
conditions as to reproduce, somewhere within its borders, any 
wine now manufactured” (United States Census, ic)oo); but 
the experience has not yet divided the state into districts of 
specializcrd produce, nor determined just how far indigenous 
American vines may profital)ly be used, c'ilher as base or graftings, 
with ICuropean varieties. Cirapes are grown very largely over 
the state. Raisins do well as far north as Yolo county, hut do 
best in Madera, Jesus, Ring, Tulare and San Diego counties. 
The product is more than sufficient for the markets of the 
United States. Dry wine grapes do best in the counties around 
San Francisco Bay, on iinirrigated lands ; while sweet wine 
.stocks do best in Yolo, San Joiquin and the counties of the 
raisin grape, and on irrigated lands. In tSoq California produced 
more tlian two-thirds in value ($3,037,871) and three-fourths in 
bulk (10,020,258 gullons) of the total wine outptit of the United 
States. The value of prodiri more than sextuplcd from 1880 
to ic)oo. In quantity the prodiK't was more than four times the 
combined product of all other states. The bettcT California 
w'ines are largely sold under French l ibels. Brandies are an 
important product. 'I’hcy are made chiefly from grapes, and 
arc nsi‘d to fortify wines. It was officially estimated that in the 
spring of ic)oi there were some 227,000 acres of vineyards in 
the state, of which exactly five-tenths were in wine grapes and 
four-tenths in raisin grajx’s. 

GohJ. - Between the pastoral period and the era of wheat was 
the golden cp(K'h of Californian history. The existence of gold 
liad long been suspected, and possibly known, in ('alifornia before 
1848, and there bad been desultory washings in parts where 
there w'as very little to reward prospectors. The first perfectly 
authenticated discovery Nvas made near Los Angeles in 1842. 
The discovery of real historical importance was made in January 
1848 (the 24th is the correct date) at John A. Sutter’s mill, on 
the south fork of the American river near Coloma, by a workman, 
James W. Marshall (1810-1885). His monument now marks 
the spot. From 1848 to the ist of January 1003, atx;ording to 
the .state mining bureau, California produced $1,379,275,408 
in golfl. There were two periotls of intense excitement. The 
first ended in 1854, at which time there was a decided reaction 
throughout the United States in regard to mining matters. 
The Californian discoveries had given rise to a general search 
for metalliferous depiosits in the Atlantic states, and this had 
been followed by wild sjXTulations. At the lime of their greatest 
productiveness, from 1850 to 1853, the highest yield of the 
wmshings was probably not less than $65,000,000 a year ; accord- 
ing to the slate mining bureau the average production from 
3851 to 1854 was $73,570,087 ($81,294,270 in 1852, the banner 
year), and from 1850 to 1861 $55,882,861, never falling below 
$50,000,000. The estimates of other competent authorities 
differ cjii.siderably, and generally are somewhat less generous 
than these figures. 

At first the diggings were chiefly along the rivers. These 
were “ flumed,”' that is, the water wa.s diverted by wooden 
flumes from the. natural channel and the .sand and gravel 
in the bed were washed. All the “ gulches ” or ravines lead- 
ing down into the canyons were also worked over, with or 
without water. These were the richest ” placers,” but in them 
the gold was very unequally distributed. Those who first got 
possession of the rich bars on the American, Yuba, Feather, 
Stanislaus and the other smaller streams in the heart of the 
gold region, made sometimes from $i to $5000 a day ; but 
after one rich spot was worked out it might be days or weeks 
before another was found. In 1848 $500- $7 00 a day was not 
unusual luck ; but, on the other hand, the income of the great 
majority of miners was certainly far less than that of men who 
seriously devoted themselves to trade or even to common 
labour. Many extraordinary nuggets were found, varying 
from $1 to $20,000 in value. The economic stimulus given by 


such times may be imagined. F^r several years golj-dust was 
a regular circulating medium in the cities as well as in the mining 
districtf of the state. An ounce of dust Jh 1848 frequently went 
for $4 instead of $17 ; for a numbcr«of years traders in dust 
were sure of a margin of several dollars, as for example in private 
coinage, mints for which were common by 1851. From the 
record of actual exports and a comparison of the most authori- 
tative estimates of total production, it may be s«id that from 
1848 to 3856 the yield was almost certainly not Jess than 
$150,000,000, and that about 3870 the billion dollar mark had 
been passed. Just at this time came the highest point and 
the sudden fall of the second great mining fever of the stale. 
This w'as a stock speculation based on the remarkable output 
($300,000,000 in 20 years) of the .silver “bonanzas” of the 
Comstock lode at Virginia City, Nevada, wlfich were*opened 
and financed by San Franci.scc) capitalists. 'I'he craze pervaded 
all classes. Shares that at first represented so many dollars 
I)er foot in a tangible mine were multiplied and remultiplied 
until they came to represent paper thicknesses or alrnost nothing, 
yet still their prices mounted upward. In April 1872 came the 
revulsion ; there was a shrinkage of $60,000,000 in ten days ; 
then in 1873 a tremendous advance, and in 1875 a final and 
disastrous collapse ; in ten years thereafter the stock of the 
Comstock lode .shrank from $3,000,000 I0 $2,000,000. 'I'his 
Comstock fever belongs to Californian rather than to Nevadan 
history, and is one of the most extraordinary in mining 
annals. 

First the “ rocker,” then the “ tom,” the “ flume," and the 
hydraulic stream w'ere the tools of the miner. Into the “ rocker ” 
and the “ tom ” the miner shovelled dirt, rocking it as he poured 
in water, catching tlie gold on riffles set across the bottom of his 
box ; thus imitating in a wooden box the work of nature in the 
rivers. The “ flume ” enabled him to dry the bed of a stream 
while he worked over its gravels. The hydraulic stream came 
into use as early as 1852 (or 3853) when prospecting of the 
higher ground made it certain that the “ deep ” or “ high ” 
gravels— -Lr. the dctrital deposits of tertiary iige — cfintained 
gold, though in too small quantities to be profitably worked in 
the ordinary way. The hydraulic process received an immense 
development through successive improvements of method and 
machinery. In this method tremendous blasts of powder, 
sometimes twenty-five or even fifty tons, were used to loosen the 
gravel, which was then acted on by the jet of water thrown from 
the “ pipes.” To give an idea of the force of the agent thus 
employed it may be stated that when an eight^inch nozzle is 
used under a heavy head, more than 3000 ft. may be discharged 
in a minute with a velocity of 150 ft. per second. I'he water as 
it thus issues from the nozzle feels to the touch like metal, and 
the strongest man cannot sensibly affect it with a crowbar. 
A gravel bank acted on by .such tremendous force crumbled 
rapidly, and the disintegrated material could be run readily 
through sluices to the “ dumps.” Hydraulic mining is no longer 
practised on the scale of early days. The results w'ere wonderful 
but disastrous, for the “ dumps ” were usually river-beds. 
From 1870-1879 the bed of Bear river was raised in places in its 
lower course 97 ft. by the detritus wash of the hydraulic mines, 
and that of Sleepy Hollow Creek 136 ft. The total filling up to 
that time on the streams in this vicinity had l^een from 100 to 
250 ft., and many thousand acres of fine farming land were 
buried under gravel, — some 16,000 on the lower Yuba alone. 
For many years the mining interests were supreme, and agri- 
culture, even after it had become of great importance, was 
invariably worsted when the two’ clashed ; but in 1 884 the long 
and bitter “ anti-d6bris ” or “ anti-slickins ” fight ended in favour 
of the farmers. In 1893 the United States government created 
a California Debris Commission, which has acted in unison with 
the state authorities. Permits for hydraulic mining are granted 
by the commission only when all gravel is satisfactorily 
impounded and no harm is done to the streams ; and the 
improvement of these, which was impossible so long as limits 
were not set to hydraulic mining, can now be effectively advanced 
Quartz mining bl^an as early as 1 85 1 . In 1 906 some three-four^’ 
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of the gojd output •was from such mines. Quartz veins are 
very often as good at a depth of 3000 ft. as at the surface. 
A remarkable feature of recent years (especially since *1900) is 
gold “ dredging.” Thousands of acres even of orchard, vine- 
yard and farming land have been thus treated in recent years. 
Gold was being produced in 1906 in more than thirty counties. 
'The annual output since 1875 has been about $15,000,000 
to Si7,ooo,cfoo ; in 1905, according to the Mines Report, it 
was $18,898,545. Colorado now excels California as a gold 
jjroduccr. 

Mineral Products . — California produces more than forty 
mineral substances that arc of commercial .significance. Gold, 
petroleum, copper, borax and its products, clay.s, quicksilver 
and silver lead, in order of importance, representing some four- 
fifths 01 the total. From 1894 to 1902 the aggregate production 
increased from 20-2 to 35-1 million dollars; in 1905 it was 
$43,406,258. Metallic products rcpre.scnt about three-fourths of 
the total, but the feature of recent years has been the rising im- 
jiortance of hydrocarbons cand gases, and of structural materials, 
and indeed of non-mctallic products generally. The production 
of crude petroleum has grown very rapidly since about 1895. 
Oil is found from north to south over some 600 ni., but especially 
in Southern California. The high cost of coal, which has always 
been a hindrance to the development of manufactures, makes 
the petroleum deposits of peculiar value. Their consumption 
increased from 4,250,000 to 35,671,000 barrels between 1900 and 
1905, and the value of the product in 1905 was $8,201,846. 
The Kern riv(‘r field is the most important in the state and one 
of the greatest in the world. Those of C'oalinga, Santa Maria 
and Lompoc, and J^os Angeles are next in imporUincc. Roth 
in igoo and in 1905 California ranked fifth among t!ie states of 
the United States in the petroleum refining industry. Copper 
has risen in importance in very recent years ; it is mined mainly 
in Shasta county; the value of the state’s total prodiu't in 1905 
was $2,588,111. Gold mining still centres in the mountainou.s 
counties north of Tuolumne. This is the region of quartz mining. 
In borax (of which California's output in 1904 was 45,647 tons) 
and structural materials San Bernardino has a long lead. More 
than nine-tenths of the borax product of the country comes from 
about Death Valley. San Bernardino marbles have a very high 
repute. California was the fourth state of the Union in 1899 in 
the production of granite. It furnishes about two-fifths of the 
quicksilver of the world. This has been mined since 1824 ; the 
output was greatest from 1875 to 1883, when it averaged about 
43,000,000 pounds. The New Almaden mine (opened in 1824) in 
Santa Clara county produced from 1850 to 1896 some 73,000,000 
pounds. The centre of production is north and south of San 
Francisco Bay. Californian coal is almost wholly inferior brown 
lignite, together with a small quantity of bituminous coals of 
poor quality ; the state does not produce a tenth part of the 
coal it consumes. Of growing importance are the gems found 
in California ; a few diamonds in Butte county ; rock crystal 
in Calaveras county ; and tourmalines, kunzitc, the rare 
pink beryl and bright blue topazes in San Diego county. 
Chrysoprasc, mined near Porterville and near Visalia (Tulare 
county), is used partly for gems, but more largely (like the 
vesuvianite h)und near ICxeter, in the .same county) for mosaic 
work ; and there are ledges of fine rose quartz in the Coahuila 
mountains of Riverside county and near Lemon Cove, Tulare 
county. 

A vivid realization of the industrial revolution in the .state 
is to be gained from the reflection that in 1875 California was 
pre-eminent only for gold and sheep ; that the aggregate mineral 
output thirty years later was more than a third greater than then, 
and that nevertheless the value of farm produce at the opening 
of the 20th century exceeded by more than $100,000,000 the 
value of mineral produce, and exceeded by $50,000,000 the 
most generous estimate of the largest annual gold output in the 
annals of the state. 

Manufactures . — Previous to i860 almost every manufactured 
article u.sed in the state was imported from the east or from 
Europe. Dairy products, for example, for whose production 


good facilities always existed, were long greatly neglected, and 
not for two decades at least after 1848 was the state independent 
in this respect. The high cost of coal, the speculative attractions 
of mining, and the high w^es of Jabour, handicapped the 
development of manufactures in early years. The first continued 
to be a drag on such industries, until after 1895 the increasing 
use of crude petroleum obviated the difficulty. Several remark- 
able electric power and lighting plants utilize the water power 
of the mountains.' Geographic isolation has somewhat fostered 
state industries. The value of gross manufactured products 
increased 41-9^0 ' ^‘^9 lo 1 899. 1 n the latter year California 

ranked 12th among the states in the gross value of all manufac- 
tures ($302,874,761) ; the per capita value of manufactured and 
agricultural products being $293, — $89 of the latter, $204 of the 
former. Of the population 6] were engaged in manufacturing. 
Fourteen industries represented from 41 I'he 

emploN'ces, wages, capital and product of the aggregate manu- 
facturers of the state. The leading ones in order of importance 
and the value of product in millions of dollars were : the manu- 
facture of railway, foundry, and machine shop products (19-6 
million dollars), lumber and timber industries (18-57), sugar and 
molas.ses refining (15*91)* slaughtering (15*72), canning and 
preserving (13*08), flour and grist milling (13-10), the manufacture 
of malt, vinous and distilled liquors (9-26), leather industries 
(7-40), printing and publishing (6-86). In the second, third gne} 
fifth of these industries the state ranked respectively fifthj 
fourth and first in the Union.- The canning and preserx ing of 
fruits and vegetables is in the main an industry of the northern 
and central counties. In 1890 the state board of forestry 
estimated that the redwood forests were in danger of exhaustion 
by 1930. The redwood is a general utility lumber .second only 
to the common white pine, and the drain on the woods has been 
continuous since 1850. The wood has a fine, straight and exen 
grain ; and though light and soft, is firm and extremely durable, 
lying, it is authoritatively asserted, for centuries in the forest 
without appreciable decay. It takes a beautiful polish. The 
colour x^aries from cedar colour to mahogany. A small southern 
belt in San Mateo, Santa Clara and Santa Ouz counties is not 
being commercially exploited. The annual lumber cut from 

1898 to 1903 averaged more than 663,348,000 ft. ; of the 

852.638.000 ft. cut in 1903, 465,460,000 were of redwood, and 

264.890.000 of yellow' pirje ; fir and sugar pines contributing 
another 104,600,000, and .spruce and cedar 17,670,000 ft. In 

1899 California ranked i6th among the states in value of product 
($13,764,647, out of a total of $566,852,984). 'J'hc total cut was 
under i of 1 the estimated stand. In Humboldt county, 
in the redwood belt near Eureka, are probably the most modern 
and remarkable lumber mills of the world. In 1900 it was 
estimated that lumbermen controlled somewhat less than a fifth 
of the timber of the state, and the same part of the redwood. 
After 1890 important shipyards were established near San 
Francisco. The most important naval station of the United 

1 Small masses of water made to fall great distances and the use 
of turbines are important features of such plants. One on the 
North Yuba river at Colgate, where there is a 700 ft. fall, serves 
Oakland, San Jose and San Francisco, at high pressure yielding in 
San Francisco (220 in. away) 75 % of its power. Other jihints arc 
one at Electra (154 m. from San Francisco), and one on the San 
Joaquin, which delivers to Fresno 62 m. distant. 

*** The 1905 census of manufactures deals only xxdth cstablLshments 
under the factory system ; its figures for 1905 and the figures for 

1900 reduced to the same limits are a.s follows total value of pro- 
ducts. 1905. $367,218,494; 1900, $257,385,521, an increase of 
42*7 ?'o ; leading industries, with value of product in millions of 
dollars — canning and preserving, first in 1905 with 23*8 millions, 
third in 1900 with 13-4 millions; slaughtering and meat packing, 
second in 1905 with 21-79 millions, first m 1900 with 15*71 millions ; 
flour and grist mill products, third m 1905 with 20-2 millions, fourth 
in lyoo with 13-04 millions ; lumber and timber, fourth in 1905 with 
18-27 millions, second hi 1900 with 13-71 millions; printing and 
publishing, fifth in 1905 with 17-4 millions, .sixth in 1900 with 

9- 6 millions; foundry and machine shop products, sixth in 1905 
w'ith 15-7 millions, fifth in 1900 wiUi 12-04 million.s; planing mill 
products, seventh in 1905 with 13-9 millions, txvelfth in 1900 with 
4-8 millions ; bread and other bakery products, eighth in 1905 with 

10- 6 millions, eleventh in 1900 with 4*07 millions. 
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States on the Pacific coast is at Mare Island at the northern end 
of San Francisco Bay, and tfce private Union Iron Works, on the 
peninsula near San Francisco, is one of the largest shipyards of 
the country. The best sugar product was in 1905 exceeded only 
by that of Colorado and^hat of Michigan. In 1905 60-3 % (by 
value) of the wine made in the United States was made in 
California. 

The transportation facilities in California increased rapidly 
after 1870. The building of the Central Pacific and Union 
l^acific lines are among the romances of American railway 
history. They joined tracks near Ogden, Utah, in May i86q. 
The New Orleans line of the Southern Pacific was opened in 
January 1883 ; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fd completed its 
line to San lliego in 1885, and to San Francisco Bay in 1900. 
I’hc San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with trans-continental 
connexions at the eastern terminus, was chartered in 1901 and 
fully opened in March 1903. Railway mileage increased 137*3 % 
from 1870 to 1880, and 154-6% from 1880 to 1900. At the 
close of 1906 the total mileage was 6385-46 m., practically all 
of which is cither owned or controlled by the two great trans- 
continental systems of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
'Ibpeka & Santa Fc. From 1869 to 1875 registered mail ex- 
changes were opened with China, Japan, Hawaii and Australia. 
'I'here are now frecjuent mail connexions from San Francisco with 
Hawaii, Australasia, and eastern Asia, as well as with American 
ports north and south. 7 'he commerce of San Francisco amounts 
to some $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 yearly, about equally 
divided between imports and exports, until after 1905 — in 1907 
the imports were valued at $54,207,011, and the exports at 
$3 o, 37<S.355 (less than any year since 1896). San Diego has a 
very good harl)Our, and those of San Pedro, Port Los Angeles, 
and Eureka are fairly good and of growing importance. Grains, 
lumber, fish, fruits and fruit products, petroleum, vegetables and 
sugar arc the leading items in the commerce of San Francisco. 
Other ports are of very secondary importance. Navigation on 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers was very important in 
early days, hut is to-day of relatively slight importance in 
comparison with railway traffic. 

Population , — The population of California increased in 
successive decades from 1850 to 1900 respectively by 310-3, 47-3, 
5P3. 40-3, and 22-4%. (Great as was this growth it did not 
equal that of some states in the Middle West, as for example 
Iowa). The population in 1900 was 1,485,053, or 9-5 per sq. m. 
There were 116 incorporated towns and cities. Of the total 
populati(»n 43-3% was urban, '’-/.c. resident in cities (ii in 
number) of 8000 or more inhabittints. These ii cities were: 
San Francisco (pop. 342,782), Los Angeles (102,479), Oakland 
(66,960), Alameda (16,464), Berkeley (13,214), — the last three 
1 icing suburbs of San Francisco, and the last the seat of the state 
university,— Sacramento, the state capital (29,282), San Jos^ 
(21 ,500), San Diego (17,700), Stockton (17,506), Fresno (12,470), 
and Pasadena (9117). Eight other cities had populations of 
more than 5000 — Riverside City (7973), Vallejo (7965), Eureka 
(7327), Santa Rosa (6O73), Santa Barbara (6587), San Ber- 
nardino (6156), Santa Cruz (5659), and Pomona (5526). 

Of the entire population in 1900 persons of foreign birth or 
parentage (one or both parents being foreign) constituted 54-2 
and those of native birth were 75-3 %. Of the latter six-tenths 
were born in California. The foreign clement included 45,753 
('hinese (a falling off of 25,313 since 1890), and 10,151 Japanese 
(an increase of 9004 in the same decade). Twenty-two foreign 
countries contributed more than 1000 residents each, the 
leading ones being Germany (72,449), China, the United 
Kingdom (80,222), Canada (29,618 ; 27,408 being English 

Canadians), Italy (22,777), Sweden (14,549), France (12,256), 
Portugal (12,068), Switzerland (10,974), Japan, Denmark, 
and Mexico, in the order named. Persons of negro descent 
numbered 11,045. Almost all the Indians of the state are taxed 
as citizens. In 1890 Roman Catholics constituted more than 
half the total number of church communicants, Methodists a 
fifth as many ; Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Episcopalians being the other strongest sects. A peculiar 
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feature in the population statistics of California tp the pre 
dominance of males, which in 1900 was 156,009 ; the Asiatic 
element accounts for a third of this number. Since 1885 the 
eight counties south of the Tehachapi Range, which are known 
collectively and specifically as Southern California, have greatly 
advanced in population. In 1880 their population was 7-3, in 
1890 17-2, and in 1900 20-1% of the total population of the 
state. The initial impulse to this increase was liie beginning 
of the “ fruit epoch ” in these counties, combined with a railway 
“ rate- war following the completion to the coast in 1885 of the 
Santa F6, and an extraordinary land boom prevailing from 
1886 to 1888. This conjuncture of circumstances, and the 
immigration it induced, were unusual even for American con- 
ditions. 'J'he growth of the South, as of the rest of the state, 
has been continuous and steady since this time. * 

The Indians were prominent in early Californian history, but 
their progress toward their present insignificance began far back 
in the Spanish period. It proceeded much more ^rapidly after 
the restraining influence of the missions was removed, leaving 
them free to revert to savagery ; and the downw'ard progress 
of the race was fearfully accelerated during the mining period, 
when they were abused, depraved, and in large numbers killed. 
There have been no Indian wars in California’s annals, but many 
butcheries. The natives have declined exceedingly in number 
since 1830, in 1900 numbering 15,377. They have always been 
mild- tempered, low, and unintelligent, and arq to-day a poor 
and miserable race. They are all called “ Digger Indians ’’ 
indiscriminately, although divided by a multiplicity of tongues. 

Government and histitutions , — In the matter of constitution- 
making California has been conservative, having had only two 
between 1849 and 1905. 'I'he first was framed by a convention 
at Monterey in 1849, and ratified by the people and proclaimed 
by the United States military governor in the same year. I'he 
present constitution, framed by a convention in 1878-1879, came 
into full effect in i88o, and was subsequently amended. It was 
the work of the labour party, passed at a time of high discontent, 
and goes at great length into the details of government, as was 
demanded by the state of public opinion. The qualifications 
required for the suffrage arc in no way different from those 
common throughout the Union, except that by a constitutional 
amendment of 1894 it is necessary for a voter to be able to read 
the state constitution and write his name. As compared with 
the earlier constitution it showed many radical advances toward 
popular control, the power of the legislature l)eing everywhere 
curtailed. The power of legislation was taken from it by specific 
inhibition in thirty-one subjects before within its power; its 
control of the public domain, its powers in taxation, and its use 
of the state credit were carefully safe-guarded. “ Lobbying ” 
was made a felony; provisions were inserted against lotteries 
and stock-exchange gambling, to tax and control common 
carriers and great corporations, and to regulate telegraph, 
telephone, storage and wharfage charges. The powers of the 
executive department were also somewhat curtailed. For the 
judiciary, provisions were made for expediting trials and deci- 
sions. Notable was the innovation that agreement by three- 
fourths of a jury should be sufficient in civil cases and that a jury 
might be waived in minor criminal cases, a provision which of 
course was based on experience under the Mexican law. All 
these changes in the organic law reflect bitter experience after 
1850 ; and, read with the history of those years as a commentary, 
few American constitutions are more instructive. 1 he con- 
stitution of 1878 corresponds very closely to the ordinary state 
constitution of to-day. The incorporation of banks issuing 
circulating notes is forbidden. Marriage is not only declared 
a civil contract, but the laws expressly recognize that the mere 
con.sent of the parties is adequate to constitute a binding 
marriage. The uniorf of whites with persons of African descent 
is forbidden. Felons twice convicted may not be pardoned 
except on the recommendation of a majority of the judges of the 
.supreme court. Judges and state executive officers are elected 
for terms longer than is usual in the different states (supreme 
judges 12 years, executive officers 4 years). These few provisions 
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are mentioned, rK)t ^ of parficular importance in themselves, 
but as exceptions of some moment to the usual type of state 
Constitutions (see United States). The Australian baWot was 
introduced in 1891. In lec.aJ government there arc no deviations 
from the usual types that demand notice. In the matter of 
liquor-laws there is local option, and a considerable proportion 
of tiie towns and smaller cities, particularly in the south, adopt 
prohibition. <ln most of the rest high licence is more or less 
strictly euforced. 

The total assessed valuation of property grew from 
$666,399,985 in jSSo to $1,217,648,683 in 1900 and 
$1,879,728,763 in 1907, In 1904, when the U.S. Census Report 
showed California to be the twenty-first state of the Union in 
population but the sixth in wealth, the total estimated true 
value ofall property was $4,1 15,491,106, of which $2,664,472,025 
was the value of real property and improvements thereon. 
The per capita wealth of the state was then reported as $2582.32, 
being exceeded only by the three sparsely settled states of 
Montana, Wyoming and Nevada. In i8g8 California had the 
large.-it savings-bank deposit per depositor ($637.75) of any 
state in the Union ; the per caput deposit was $110 in 1902, and 
about one person in seven was a depositor. The state bonded debt 
in 1907 amounted to three and a half million dollars, of which all 
but $767,52().o3 was represented by bonds purchased by the state 
and held for the school and university funds ; for the common 
.school fund on the ist of July 1907 there were held bonds for 
$4,890,950, and $800,000 in cash available for investment ; for 
the university fund there were held $751,000 in state bonds, 
and a large amount in other securities. The total bonded county 
indebtedness was $4,879,600 in 1906 (not including that of San 
Francisco, a consolidated city and county, which was $4,568,600). 
A homestead, entered upon record and limited to a value of 
$5000 if held by the head of a family and to a value of $1000 
if held by one not the head of a family, is exempt from liability for 
debts, except for a mortgage ; alien before it wasclaimed asahome- 
stead is a lien afterward for improvements. A homestead held by 
a married man cannot be mortgaged without consent of his wife. 

Under an act improved on the 25th of March 1903 a state 
board of charities and corrections, — consisting of six members, 
not more than three being of the same political party, appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
and holding office for twelve years, two retiring at the end of each 
quadrenni urn, -—investigates, examines, and makes “ reports 
upon the charitable, correctional and penal institutions of the 
state,” excepting the Veterans’ Home at Yountville, Napa 
county, and the Woman’s Relief Corps Home at Evergreen, 
Santa Clara county. 'I’here are state prisons with convicts 
working under the public account system, at San Quentin, 
Maria county, and Folsom, Sacramento county. The Preston 
(Sonoma county) .School of Industry, for older boys, and the 
Whittier (Cos Angeles county) State School, for girls and for 
boys under sixteen, are the state reformatories, each having 
good industrial and manual training departments. There are 
state h(jspitals for the insane at Agnew, Santa Clara county ; 
at Stockton, San Joaquin county ; at Napa, Napa county ; at 
Patton, San Bernardino county ] and, with a colony of tuber- 
cular patients, at Ukiah, Mendocino county. In 1906 the ratio of 
insane confined to institutions, to the total population, was 
I to every 270. Also under state control are the home for care 
and training of feeble-minded children, at Kidridge, Sonoma 
county ; the institution for the deaf and the blind at Berkeley, 
and the home of mechanical trades for the adult blind at Oakland. 
A Juvenile Court Law was enacted in 1903 and modified in 1905. 

The educational system of California is one of the l>est in the 
country. The state board of education is composed of the 
governor of the state, who is its president ; the superintendent of 
public instruction, who is its secretary ; the presidents of the 
five normal schools and of the University of California, and the 
professor of pedagogy in the university. Sessions are long in 
primary schools, and attendance was made compulsory m 1874 
(and must not be less than two-thirds of all school days). The 
state controlled the actual preparation and sale of text-books 


for the common schools from 1885 to 1903, when the Perry 
amendment to the constitution (rati^ed by popular vote in 1884) 
was declared to mean that such text- books must be manufactured 
within the state, but that the texts need not be prepared in 
Califoniia. The experiment of state-prepared text-ljooks was 
expensive, and its effect was bad on the public school system, 
as such text-hooks were almost without exception poorly written 
and poorly printed. After 1903 copyrights were leased by the 
state. Secondary .schools are closely affiliated with, and ciosely 
inspected by, the state university. All schools are generously 
supported, salaries arc unusually good, and pension funds in all 
cities are authorized by state laws. 'I'ho value of school 
property in 1900 was $19,135,722, and the expenditure for 
the public schools $6,195,000 ; in 1906 the value of school 
property was $29,013,150, and the expenditure for public 
schools $10,815,857. 'I’he average school attendance for all 
minors of school age (5-20 years) was 59*9 ^/o ; of those native-born 
6 i* 5, of those foreign-born 34-6 ; of coloured children, including 
Asiatics and Indians, 35-8, and of white, 6o-8 “o* 1900, 6-2 % 

of the males of voting age, and 2-4 % of the native-born males of 
voting age, were illiterate (could not write). Some 3 *^^0 of the 
total population could not speak English ; ('hinesc and Japanese 
constituting almost half ol the number, foreign-born whites 
somewhat less, and Indians and nati\'c-born whites of foreign 
parentage together less than a tenth of the total. Of the higher 
educational institutions of the state the most important are the 
state univensitv at Berkeley and Lcland .Stanford jr. I'niversity 
at Palo Alto. The former is supported with very.gfMalJiberality 
by the stale ; and the latter, the endowment of>-whichi; is prn ate 
(the state, however, exempting it from taxation), is one of the 
richest educatiomil institutions of America. In 1906 there were 
also five state normal schools (at Chico, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and San Jose), and a considerable number of 
denominational colleges. I'hcrc is also a state polytechnic 
school at San Luis Obispo (11)03). 

History, — 'J'he name “ California ” was taken from Ordonez de 
Montalvo's romance of chivalry Las Seri^as de Esplamhan 
(Madrid, 1510), in which is told of black Amazons ruling an island 
of this name “ to the right of the Indies^rvery near the quarter 
of the terrestrial paradise.” The name was given to the unkni^w'ii 
north-west before 1540. It does not show that the iiamers were 
prophets or wise judges, for the Spaniards really knew California 
not at all for more than two centuries, and then only as a genial 
but rather barren land ; but it shows that the conquistadot es 
mixed poetry with business and illustrates the glamour thrown 
about the “ Northern Mystery.” Necessarily the name had lor 
a long time no definite geographical meaning. 'I’he lower 
(olorado river was discovered in 1 540, but the explorers did not 
penetrate California; in 1542-1543 Juan Rodriguez Cal)rillo 
explored at least the southern coast ; in 1579 Sir I'rancis Drake 
repaired his ships in some Californian port (almost certainly not 
San Francisco Bay), and named the land New Albion ; two 
Philippine ships visited the coast in 1584 and 1595, and in 1602 
and 1603 Sebastian Vizcaino discovered the sites of San Diego 
and Monterey. 'J'here was apparently no increase of knowledge 
thereafter for 150 years. Most of this time ('alifornia was 
generally supposed to be an island or a group of islands. Jesuit 
missionaries entered Lower California as early as 1697, maintain- 
ing themselves there until Charles III. ’s expulsion in 1767 of all 
Jesuits from his dominions ; but not until Russian explorations 
in Alaska from 1745-1765 did the Spanish government show 
interest in Upper ('alifornia. Because of these explorations, and 
also the long-felt need of a refitting point on the ( alifornia coast 
for the galleons from Manila, San Diego was occupied in 1769 
and Monterey in 1770 as a result of urgent orders from Charles 
III. San Francisco Bay was discovered in the former year. Mean- 
while the Jesuit property in the Peninsula had been turned over 
to Franciscan monks, but in 1772 the Dominicans took over the 
missions, and the Franciscans not unwillingly withdrew to Upper 
California, where they were to theive remarkably for some fifty 
years. 

Tliis is the mission period — or from an economic standpoint. 
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the pastoral period — of Californian history. In all, twenty-one 
missions were established between 1769 and 1823. The 
leader in this movement was a really remarkable man, 
mitaiom, Mif^uel Jos«^ i^rra (known as Junipero Serra, 1713- 
1784), a friar of very j^rcat ability, purest piety, and 
tireless zeal. He possessed great influence in Mexico and Madrid. 

The theory of the mission system,” says 11. H. Bancroft, ” was 
to make the savages work out their own salvation and that of 
the priests also.” The last phrase sciirccly does justice to the 
truly humane and devout intentions of the missionaries ; but in 
truth the mission system was a complete failure save in the 
accumulation of material wealth. Economically the missions 
were the blood and life of the province. At them the neophytes 
worked up wool, tanned hides, prepared Uillow, cultivated hemp 
and wheat, raised a few oranges, made soap, some iron and 
leather articles, mission furniture, and a very little wine and olive 
oil. Such as it was, this was alx)ut the only manufacturing or 
handicraft in California. Besides, the hides and tallow yielded 
by the grexit herds of cattle at the missions were the support of 
foreign trade and did much toward paying the expenses of the 
government. 'Fhe hVanciscans had no sympathy for profane 
knowledge, even among the Mexicans,- — sometimes publicly 
burning quantities of books of a scientific or miscellaneous 
nature ; and the reading of Fcnelon’s Telemaque brought ex- 
communications on a layman. As for the intellectual develop- 
ment of the neophytes the mission system accomplished nothing ; 
save the care of their souls they received no instruction, they 
were virtually slaves, and were trained into a fatal dependence, 
so that once coercion was removed they relapsed at once into 
barbarism. It cannot be said, however, that Anglo-Americans 
have done much better for them. 

'I'he ]>olitical upheavals in Spain and Mexico following 1808 
made little stir in this far-off province. Joseph was never 
recognized, and allegiance was sworn to Kcrdinand (1809). 
When revolution broke out in Mexico (1811), California remained 
loyal, suffering much by the cessation of supplies from Mexico, 
the resulting deficits falling as an added burden upon the missions. 
The occupation of Monterey for a few hours by a Buenos Aires 
privateer (1818) was the only incident of actual war that Cali- 
fornia saw in all these years ; and it, in truth, was a ridiculous 
episode, fit introduction to the bloodless play-wars, soon to be 
inaugurated in (’alifornian p<)litics. In 1820 the Spanish con- 
stitution was duly sworn to in California, and in 1822 allegiance 
was given to Mexico. Under the Mexican Federal constitution 
of 1824 Upper t!alifornia, first alone (it was made a distinct 
province in 1804) and then with Lower California, received 
representation in the Mexican cf)ngress. 

The following years before American occupation may be divided 
into two periods of quite distinct interest. From about 1840 to 
18418 foreign relations are the centre of interest. From 1824 to 
1840 there is a complicated and not uninteresting movement of 
local politics and a preparation for the future, — the missions fall, 
republicanism grows, the sentiment of local patriotism becomes a 
political force, there is a succession of sectional controversies and 
personal struggles among provincial chiefs, an increase of foreign 
commerce, of foreign immigration and of foreign influence. 

The Francisains were mostly Spaniards in blood and in 
sympathies. They viewed with displeasure and foreboding the 
fall of Iturbide’s empire and the creation of the republic. They 
were not treasonable, but talked much, refusing allegiance to 
the new government ; and as they controlled the resources of 
the colony and the good will of the Indians, they felt their 
strength against the local authority ; besides, they were its 
constant benefactors. But .secularization was in harmony with 
the growth of republican ideas. There was talk in California of 
the rights of man and neophytes, and of the sins of friars. The 
missions were never intended to be permanent. The mis.sion- 
aries were only the field workers sent out to convert and civilize 
the Indians, who were to be turned over then to the regular 
clergy, the monks pushing further onward into new fields. This 
was the well-established policy of Spain. In 1813 the Spanish 
Cortes ordered the secularization of all missions in America that 
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were ten years old, but this decrccVas notfmbUshed in California 
until 1821. After that secularization was the burning question 
in Californian p(.)litics. In 1826 a beginrflng toward it was made 
in partially emancipating the neophytes^ but active and thorough 
secularization of the missions did not begin until 1834 ; by 1835 
it was consummated at sixteen missions out of twenty-one, and 
by 1840 at all. At some of the missions the monks acted later 
as temporary curates for the civil authorities, unti^in 1845-1846 
all the missions were sold by the government. Unfortunately 
the manner of carrying it out discredited a policy neither unjust 
nor bad in itself, increasing its importance in the political 
struggles of the time. The friars were in no way mistreated : 
Californians did not share Mexican resentments against Spaniards, 
and the national laws directed against these were in the main 
quietly ignored in the province. In 1831 the mission Question 
led to a rising against the reactionary clerical rule of Governor 
Manuel Victoria. He was driven out of the province. 

This was the first of the opera boufle wars. The causes 
underlying them were serious enough. In the fii'st place, there 
was a growing dissatisfaction with Mexican rule, which accom- 
plished nothing tangible for good in (California, — although its 
plans were as excellent as could be asked had there only been 
peace and means to realize them ; however, it made the mistake 
of sending cotmets as soldiers. Californians were enthusiastic 
republicans, but found the benefits of republicanism slow in 
coming. The resentment of the Franciscans, the presence of 
these and other reactionaries and of Spaniards, the attitude of 
foreign residents, and the ambitions of leading Californian 
families united to foment and propagate discontent. The 
feeling against Mexicans — those “de la otra banda” as they 
were significantly termed — invaded political and even soci^ 
life. In the second place, there was growing jealousy between 
northern towns and southeni towns, northern families and 
.southern families. These entered into disputes over the location 
of the capital and the custom-house, in the Franciscan question 
also (because the friars came some from a northern and some 
from a southern college), and in the question of the distribution 
of commands in the army and offices in the civil government. 
Then there was the mission question ; this became acuter about 
1833 when the friars began to destroy, or sell and realize, on, the 
mission property. The next decade was one of plunder and ruin 
in mission history. Finally there was a real growth of republic- 
anism, and some rulers— notably Victoria — were wholly out of 
sympathy with anything but personal, military rule. From all 
I these causes sprang much unrest and considerable agitation. 

In 1828-J829 there was a revolution of unpaid soldiers aided 
by natives, against alleged but not serious abuses, that really 
aimed at the establishment of an independent native government. 
In 1831 Governor Victoria was deposed ; in 1835 Governor 
I Mariano Chico was frightened out f)f the province; in 1836 
Governor Nicolas Gutierrez and in 1844-1845 Governor Manuel 
Micheltorena were driven out of office. 1'he leading natives 
headed this last rising. There was talk of independence, 
but sectional and personal jealousies could not be over- 
come. In all these wars there was not enough blood shed to 
discolour a sword. The rising of 1836 against Gutierrez seems 
to-day most interesting, for it was in part a protest against the 
growth of federalism in Mexico. California was even deferred 
to as (declared to be seems much too strong a statement) an 
Estado Libre y Soberano ; and from 1836 to 1838, when the 
revolutionary governor, Juan B. Alvarado, w'as recognized by 
the Mexican government, which had again inclined to federalism 
and, besides, did not take the matter very seriously, the local 
government rested simply on local sentiment. The satisfaction 
of this ended all difficulties. 

By this time foreign influence was showing itself of importance. 
Foreign commerce, which of course was contraband, being 
contrary to all Spanish laws, was active by the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. It was greatly stimulated 
during the Spanish-American revolutions (the Lima tim. 
and Panama trade dating from about 1813), for, as the 
Californian authorities practically ignor^ the law, smuggling 
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was unnecessary ; this was, indeed, much greater after 1822 
under the high duties (in 1836-1840 generally about 100 %) of 
the Mexican tariffs. In the early ’forties some three-fourths of 
the imports, even at Monterey itself, arc said to have paid no 
duties, being landed by agreement with the officials. Wholesale 
and retail trade flourished all along the coast in defiance of pro- 
hibitory laws. American trade was by far most important, 'fhe 
lloston traderr. — whose direct trade began in 1882, but the in- 
direct ventures long lx‘fore that — were men of decided influence 
in California. 'I’he trade supplied almost all the clothing, 
merchandise and manufactures used in the province ; hides and 
furs were given in exchange. If foreign trade was not to be 
received, still less were foreign travellers, under the Spanish laws. 
However, the Russians came in 1805, and in 1812 founded on 
Bodega \»hiy a post they held till 1841, whence they traded and 
hunted (even in San Francisco Bay) for furs, h'rom the day of 
the earliest foreign commerce sailors and traders of divers 
nationalities began to settle in the province. In 1826 American 
hunters first crossed to the coast ; in 1830 the Hudson’s Bay 
Comp)any be^^an operations in northern California. By this time 
the foreign element was considerable in number, and it doubled 
in the next six years, although the true overland immigration from 
the United States began only about 1840. As a class foreigners 
were respected, and they were influential beyond proportion to 
their numbers. They controlled commerce, and were more 
energetic, generally, than were the natives ; many were natural- 
ized, held generous grants of land, and had married into Cali- 
fornian families, not excluding the most select and influential. 
Most prominent of Americans in the interior was John A. Sutter 
(1803-1880), who held a grant of eleven square leagues around 
the present site of Sacramento, whereon he built a fort. His 
position as a Mexican official, and the location of his fortified 
post on the bf)rder, commanding the interior country and lying 
on the route of the overland immigrants, made him of great im- 
portance in the years preceding and immediately following 
American occupation ; although he was a man of slight abilities 
and wasted his great opportunities. Other .settlers in the 
coast towns were also of high sttinding and importance. In 
short, Americans were hospitably received and very well treated 
l)y the government and the people ; despite some formalities 
and ostensible surveillance there was no oppression whatever. 
There was, however, some jealousy of the ease with which 
Americans secured land grants, and an entirely just dislike of 
“ bad ” Americans. The .sources from which all the immigrants 
were recruited made inevitable an element of lawlessness and 
truculence. The Americans happened to predominate. Along 
with a full share of border individuality and restlessness they 
had the usual boisterous boastfulness and a racial contempt, 
which was arrogantly proclaimed, for Mexicans, — often too for 
Mexican legal formalities. The early comers were a conservative 
American i^^rce in politics, but many of the later comers wanted 
•adBuro- to make California a second Texas. As early as 1805 
pamaia- (at the time of James Monroe’s negotiations for 
Mgu0M. idorida), there are traces of Spain’s fear of American 
ambitions even in tliis far-away province. It was a fear she felt 
for all her American possessions. Spain’s fears passed on to 
Mexico, the Russians being feared only less than Americans. An 
offer was made by President Jackson in 1835 to buy the northern 
part of California, including San Franci.sco Bay, but was refused. 
In 1836 and 1844 Americans were prominent in the incidents of 
revolution ; divided in opinion in both years they were neutral 
in the actual “ hostilities ” of the latter, but some gave active 
support to the governor in 1836. From 1836 on, foreign inter- 
ference was much talked about. Americans supposed that 
Great Britain wished to exchange Mexican bonds for California ; 
France also was thought to be watching for an opening for 
gratifying supposed ambitions ; and all parties saw that even 
without overt act by the United States the progress of American 
settlement seemed likely to gain them the province, whose 
connexion with Mexico had long been a notoriously loose one. A 
considerable literature written by travellers of all the countries 
named had before this discussed all interests. In 1840 for too 


active interest in politics some Americans and Englishmen were 
temporarily expelled. 

In 1842 Commodore T. A. C. Jones (1780-1858) of the United 
States navy, believing that war had broken out between his 
country and Mexico and that a British force was about to seize 
California, raised the American flag over Monterey (October 21st), 
but finding that he had acted on misinformation he lowered the 
flag next day with due ceremony and warm apology. In Cali- 
fornia this incident served only to open up agreeable personal 
relations and social courtesies, but it did not tend to clarify the 
diplomatic atmosphere. It showed the ease of seizing the 
country, the indifference of the natives, and the resolution of the 
United States government. Mexico sought to prevent American 
immigration, but the local authorities would not enforce such 
orders, however positive. Between 1843 and 1845, Great 
Britain, the United Slates, and France opened consulates. By 
1845 there was certainly an agreement in opinion among all 
American residents (then not 700 in number) as regards the future 
of the country. The policy of France and Great Britain in these 
years is unknown. That of the United States is fully known. 
In 1845 the American consul at Monterey, 'Fhomas O. Larkin 
(1802-1858), was instructed to work for the secession of California 
from Mexico, without overt aid from the United States, but with 
their good-will and sympathy. He very soon gained from leading 
officers a.ssurances of such a movement before 1848. At the same 
time American naval officers were instructed to occupy the ports 
in case of war with Mexico, but first and last to work for the 
good-will of the natives. In 1845 Captain J. C. Fremont,—* 
whose doings in California in the next two years were to be the 
main assets in a life-long reputation and an unsuccessful presi- 
dential campaign, — wliile engaged in a government surveying 
expedition, aroused the apprehensions of tlie ('alifornian 
authorities by suspicious and very possibly intentionally 
provocative movements, and there was a show of military force 
by both parties. Fremont had information beyond that of 
ordinary men that made him believe early hostilities between the 
United States and Mexico to be inevitable ; he was also officially 
informed of Larkin’s secret task and in no way authorized to 
hamper it. Resentment, however, incited him to personal 
revenge on the Californian government, and an ambition that 
clearly saw the gravity of the crisis prompted him to improve it 
unscrupulously for his own advancement, leaving his ^ 
government to support or disavow him according as 
war should come or not. Jn violation therefore of 
international amities, and practically in disobedience of orders, 
he broke the peace, caused a band of Mexican cavalry mounts 
to be .seized, and prompted some American settlers io occupy 
.Sonoma (14th June 1846). This episode is known as the “ Bear 
Flag War,” inasmuch as there was short-lived talk of making 
California an independent state, and a flag with a hear as an 
emblem (California is still popularly known as the Bear Flag 
.State) flew for a few days at Sonoma. It was a very small, very 
disingenuous, inevitably an anomalous, and in the vanity of 
proclamations and other concomitant incidents rather a ridiculous 
affair ; and fortunately for the dignity of history — and for 
Fremont — it was quickly merged in a larger question, when 
Commodore John Drake Sloat (1780-1867) on the 7tli of July 
raised the flag of the United States over Monterey, proclaiming 
California a part of the United States. The opening hostilities 
of the Mexican War had occurred on the Rio Grande. The 
excuses and explanations later given by Fremont — militaiy 
preparations by the Californian authorities, the imminence of their 
attack, ripening British schemes for the seizure of the province, 
etc. — made up the stock account of historians until the whole 
truth came out in 1886 (in Royce’s California). Californians had 
been very friendly to Americans, but Larkin's intimates thought 
they had been tricked, and the people resented the stealthy and 
unprovoked breaking of peace, and unfortunately the Americans 
did not know how to treat them except inconsiderately and 
somewhat contemptuously. The result was a feeble rising in the 
south. The country was fully pacified by January 1847. The 
aftermath of Fremont’s filibustering acts, followed as they were 
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by wholly needless hostilities and by some injustice then and 
later in the attitude of Americans toward the natives, was a 
growing misunderstanding, and estrangement regrettable in 
Californian history. 'I’hys there was an end to the “ lotos-land 
society of California. Another society, less hospitable, less 
happy, less contented, but also less mild, better tempered for 
building states, and more “ progressive,” took the place of 
the old. 

By the treaty of Guadelupc Hidalgo in 1848 Mexico ceded 
Clalifornia to the United States. It was just at this time that 
Cmiiforaia discovered, and the new territory took on 

cedadto great national importance. 'J'he discussion as to what 
tha United shou\(] be done with it began in Congress in 1846, 
States. immediately involving the question of slavery. A 
furious conflict developed, so that nothing was accomplished in 
two successive sessions ; even at the end of a third, in March 
1849, the only progress made toward creating a government for 
the territory was that the national revenue laws had been 
extended over it and San Francisco had been made a port of 
entry. Meanw'hile conditions grew intolerable for the inhabit- 
ants. Before the end of the war Mexican laws not incompatible 
with United Slates laws were by international law supposed to 
])e in force ; but nobody knew what they were, and the uncer- 
tainties of \'ague and variable alcalde jurisdictions were increased 
when Americans began to be alcaldes and grafted English 
common-law principles, like the jury, on Californian practices. 
Never was a population more in need of clear laws than the 
motley ( alifornian people of 1848-1849, yet they had none when, 
with peace, military rule and Mexican law technically ended. 
Th(‘rc was a curious extra-legal fusion of laws, a half-breed legal 
system, and no definite basis for either law or government. Even 
the acts and theories of the officials were very inconsistent. 
ICarly in 1849 temporary h^cal governments were set up in 
various towns, and in September a convention framed a free- 
state constitulion and applied for admission to the Union. On 
the 7th of September 1850 a bill finally passed Congress admit- 
ting (California as a free .state. This was one of the bargains in 
the “ Compromise Measures of 1850 ” that were intended to 
dispose of the question of slavery in the Territories. Meanwhile 
the gold discoveries culminated and surpassed “ three centuries 
of wild talk about gold in California.” For three months there 
was little excitement, then a wild rush. Settlements were 
completely deserted ; homes, farms and stores abandoned. 
Ships deserted by their sailors crowded the bay at San Francisco 
— there were 500 of them in July 1850 ; soldiers deserted whole- 
sale, churches were emptied, town councils ceased to sit, 
merchants, clerks, lawyers and judges and criminals, everybody, 
flocked to the foothills. Soon, from Hawaii, Oregon and Sonora, 
from the Eastern states, the South Seas, Australia, South America 
China came an extraordinary flow of the hopeful 
tor gold. adventurous. In the winter of ’48 the rush began 

from the states to Panama, and in the spring across 
the plains. It is estimated that 80,000 men reached the coast 
in 1849, about half of them coming overland ; three-fourths 
were Americans. Rapid .settlement, excessive prices, reckless 
waste of money, and wild commercial ventures that glutted San 
Francisco with all objects usable and unusable made the following 
years astounding from an economic point of view ; but not less 
bizarre was the social development, nor less extraordinary the 
problems of state-building in a society “ morally and socially 
tried as no other American community ever has been tried ” 
(Royce). 'I’here was of course no home life in early California. 
In 1 850 women numbered 8 % of the population, but only 2 % 
in the mining counties. The miners were an energetic, covetous, 
wandering, abnormally excitable body of men. Occasionally a 
kind of frenzy even would seem to seize on them, and lured by 
the hope of new deposits of unheard-of richness thousands 
would flock on unfounded rumours to new and perhaps distant 
localities, where many might perish from disease and starvation, 
the rest returning in poverty and rags. Such were the Kern 
River fever of 1855 and the greater ” Fraser River rush ” of 
1858, the latter, which took perhaps 20,000 men out of the state. 


causing a terrible amount of suffering. “Many interior towns 
lost half their population and some virtually all their population 
as a result of this emigration ; and it precipitated a real estate 
crash in San Francisco that threatened temporary ruin. Mining 
times in California brought out some of the most ignoble and 
some of the best traits of American character. Professor Josiah 
Royce has pictured the social-moral process by which society 
finally impressed its “ claims on wayward and blind individuals ” 
who “ sought wealth and not a social order,” and so long as 
possible shirked all social obligations. Through varied instru- 
ments— lynch law, popular courts, vigilance committees— order 
was, however, enforced, better as times went on, until there was 
a stable condition of things. In the economic life and social 
character of California to-day the legacies of 1848 are plain. 

The .slavery question was not settled for California ^n 1850. 
Until the Civil War the division between the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, whose organization in California preceded state- 
hood, was essentially based on slaver>\ The stru^le fused with 
the personal contests of two men, rivals for the United States 
Senate, William McKendree Owin (1805" 1885, United States 
senator, 1850-1861), the leader of the pro-slavery party, and 
T>avid Colbrcth Broderick (1819-1859), formerly a leader of 
Tammany in New York, and after 1857 a member from California 
of the United States Senate, the champion of free labour, who 
declared in i860 for the policy of the Republican party. 
Broderick’s undoing was resolved upon by the slavery party, 
and he was killed in a duel. The Gwin party hoped to divide 
California into two states and hand the southern over to slavery ; 
on the eve of the Civil War it considered the scheme of a Pacific 
coast republic. The decade 1850-1860 was also marked by the 
activity of filibusters against Sonora and Central America. Two 
of the.se — one a French adventurer, Gaston Raoux, comte de 
Raousset-Boulbon (1817-1854), and William Walker, had very 
picturesque careers. The state was thoroughly loyal when war 
came. 'I’he later ’fifties are characterized by H. H. Bancroft as 
a period of “ moral, political and financial night.” National 
politics were put first, to the complete ignoring of excessive 
taxation, financial extravagance, ignorant legislation and 
corruption in California. The public was exploited for many 
years with impunity for the benefit of private interests. One 
legacy that ought to be briefly noted here is that of 
disputed land grants. Under the Mexican regime such 
grants were generous and common, and the complicated gmta. 
formalities theoretically essential to their validity 
were very often, if not usually, only in part attended to. I'itles 
thus gained would never have been questioned under continued 
Mexican government, but Americans were unaccustomed to such 
riches in land and to such laxity. From the very first hundreds 
“ squatted ” on large claims, contesting the title. Instead of 
confirming till claims existing when the country passed to the 
United States, and so ensuring an immediate settlement of the 
matter, which was really the most important thing for the peace 
and purse of the community, the United States government 
undertook through a land commission and courts to sift the 
valid from the fraudulent. Claim.s of enormous aggregate value 
were thus considered and a large part of those dating from the 
last years of Mexican dominion (many probably artfully con- 
cocted and fraudulently antedated after the commission was at 
work) were finally rejected. This litigation filled the state and 
federal courts for many years. The high value of realty in 
San Francisco naturally offered extraordinary inducements to 
fraud, and the largest part of the city was for years involved in 
fraudulent claims, and its peace broken by “ squatter ’’-troubles. 
Twenty or thirty years of the state’s life were disturbed by these 
controversies. Land monopoly is an evil of large proportions 
in California to-day, but it is due to the laxness of the United 
States government in enabling speculators to accumulate holdings 
and not to the original extent of Mexican grants. 

In state gubernatorial elections after the Civil War the 
Democrats won in 1867, 1875, 1882, i886, 1894 ; the Republicans 
in 1871, 1879, 1890, 1898, 1902. The leading features of political 
life and of legislation after 1876 were a strong labour agitation, 
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the strugglp for the eikclusion of the Chinese, for the control of 
hydraulic mining, irrigation, and the advancement by state-aid 
of the fruit interests ; the last three of which have already been 
referred to above. Labour conditions were peculiar in the 
period following 1870, Mining, war times and the building of 
the Central Pacific had up to then inflated prices and prosperity. 
Then there came a slump ; probably the truth was rather that 
money was becoming less unnaturally abundant than that there 
was any over-supply of labour. The turning off of some 15,000 
('hinese (principally in 1869-1870) from the Central Pacific lines 
who flocked to San Francisco, augmented the discontent of 
incompetents, of disappointed late immigrants, and the reaction 
from flush times. Labour unions became strong and demon- 
strative. In 1877-1878 Denis Kearney (1847-1907), an Irish 
dravniarf and demagogue of considerable force and daring, 
beaded the discontented. This is called the “ sand-lots agita- 
tion ” from the favourite meeting-place (in San Francisco) of 
the agitators. ^ 

The outcorne of these years was the ('onstitution of 1879, 
already described, and the exclusion of Chinese by national law. 
In 1879 California voted against further immigration of Chinese 
by 154,658 to 885. Congress re-cnarted exclusion legislation in 
J902. All authorities agree that the Chinese in early years were 
often abused in the mining country and their rights most un- 
justly neglected by the law and its officers. Men among the 
most respected in California (Joaquin Miller, H. II. Bancroft 
and others) have said most in praise and defence of the Chinaman. 
From railroad making to cooking he has proved his abilities 
and trustworthiness. He is found to-day in the mines and 
fisheries, in various lines of manufacture, in small farming, and 
in all branches of domestic .service. The question of the economic 
development of the state, and of trade to the Orient, the views 
of the mercenary labour-contractor and of the philanthropist, 
the factor of “ upper-race ” repugnance, the “ economic-leech ’’ 
argument, the “ rat-rice-filth-and-opium ” argument, have all 
entered into the problem. Certain it is that though the unpre- 
judiced must admit that exclusion has not been at all an immixed 
blessing, yet the con.sensus of opinion is that a large population, 
non-citizen and non assimilable, sending — it is said— most of 
their earnings to China, living in the main meanly at best, and 
practically without wives, children or homes, is socially and 
economically a menace outweighing the undoubted convenience 
of cheaper (and fiequently more trustworthy) menial labour 
than the other population affords. The exclusion had much to 
do with milking the huge single crop ranches unprofitable and in 
leading to their replacement by small farms and varied crops. 
Many of the Chinese now in the state are wealthy. Race feeling 
against them has become much less marked. 

One outcome of early mission history, the “ Pious Fund of 
the Califomias,” claimed in 1902 the attention of the Hague 
Tribunal. (See Arbitration, International, Hague cases 
section.) In 1906-1907 there was throughout the state a re- 
markable anti- Japanese agitation, centring in San Francisco 
(q.v.) and affecting international relations and national politics. 

Governors oi- California (Stale) ^ 

1. Spanish 


Gasper de Portol4 

. serv’cd 1 767- 1 770 

Filipe de Bam .... 

1771-1774 

Felipe de Neve .... 

1774-1782 

I’edroFages .... 

17^^ 1791 

Jose Antonio Romen 

1791- 179^ 

•Jo.s^ Joaquin de Arillaga 

, . .. 1702-T794 

Diego de Borica ' . 

, . „ 3794-1800 

♦Jose Joaquin de Arillaga 

. . ,, 180U-1804 

Jose Joaquin de Arillaga 

1804*1814 

•Jos6 Diario Arguello 

3814-1815 

Pablo Vicente de Sola 

1815-1822 

^ As months and even years often clap« 

icd between the date* when 


early governors were appointed and the beginning of their actual 
service, the date of commission is disregarded, and the date of 
service given. Sometimes this i.s to be regarded as Ix^ginnmg at 
Monterey, sometimes elsewhere in California, .sometimes at Loreto 
in Lxiwer C^ifornia. All the Spanish and Mexican governors wi re 
appointoertty the national government, except in the case of the 


II. Mexican 

I’ablo Vicente de Sola . . . , 

*Luia Antonio Arguello 
Jose Maria Echeandia . 

Manuel Victoria .... 

Jose Maria Echeandia - 
Pio Pico . 

Jose J'lgucroa .... 
♦Jose Castro ..... 
♦Nicolas Gutierrez .... 
Mariano Chico .... 
Nicolas Gutierrez 
Juan Bautista Alvarado •* 

Ciiiios Antonio Carrillo ^ 

IManiiel Michcltorena 

PlO I ’ICO ..... 

III. American 
(a) Military 

Jolin D. Sloat ..... 

Richard F. Stockttm 

Stej-khen W. Kearney 

R. B. Mason ..... 

Bennett Riley .... 


. served 1822 
. „ 1822-1825 

1825-J851 

1831 

1831-1832 

183^ 

. 1832-1835 

1835-1830 
. M 1830 

1830 
1830 

1830-1842 
1837-1838 
.. 1842 IS45 

1845-1846 


appointed 1846 

,, 1846-1847 

1847 

,, 1847-1849 

.. 1849 


(b) State. 

Peter H. Burnett . . 1840-1851 Democrat 

♦John H. McDougall . 1851-1852 

jolin Bigler . . 1 852-1 85() 

John M. Johnson . , 185O 1858 Know Nothing 

John B. Weller . . 1858-1860 Lecompt on Democrat 

Milton S. Latham . i8tH> (6 days) ,, 

♦John G. Downey . . 1800-1862 ,, 

i-eland Stanlord . , i802-i8(>3 Republican 

Frederick Ci. T>aw . 1803-18O7 

Henry H. Haight . . 1867 1871 TVmocrat 

Newton Booth . . 1871-1875 Re]niblican 

♦Romualdo I’acheco . 1875 

William Irwin . . 1875-1880 Democrat 

George G. Perkins . 18H0-1883 Republican 

George C. St oneinan . 1883-1887 Democrat 

Washington Bartlett . 1887 

♦Robert W, Wate rman . 1887 1891 Republican 

Henry 11. Markham . 1891-1895 ,, 

James H, Budd . . 1895-18911 Democrat 

IlcnryT. Gage . . 3899 1903 Republican 

George C. Pardee . 11103 1907 

James K. Cbllett . . 1907 

The mark ♦ iKlore the name of one of the Si>finish governors 
indicates that he acted only ad wtcnm, and, in the case of governors 
since 1849, that the officer named was electc'd as lieutenant-governor 
and succeeded to tlie othce ol governor, 

BiHi-ior.RAPHY. For list of works on California, see University 
of Calilorniti Lihnirv Bulletin, No. 9, 1HH7, “ List ol rtiiited M.ips 
of Calilornia ” ; catalogue of state otlicial publicntions by Stale 
Library (Sacramento, 1894). The following may be cited heie on 
different aspects : — 

loi'ooRAPHY. J. Muir, Mountains of California (New York, 
1894) ; JI. Gannel, “ Dictionary ol Elevations ” (1898), and “ River 
ITofiles.’' publications of United States Geoloaiial Survey ; G. W. 
Janies, The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (2 vols., Boston, 191 if)). 

Climate . — United States Department of Agriculture, California 
Climate and Crop Service, monthly reports ; E. S. Holden, Recorded 
Earthquakes in California, Lower California. Oregon, and ll'ashinf'ton 
Territory (California Stab* TTni versify, 1887) ; United States Depart- 
ment Agriculture, Weather Bureau. ’ Ffultetins, No. 1, 1802. M. H. 
Harrington, "Climate and Meterorology of Death Valiev." 1‘here 
IS a great mass of general descriptive literatun*, espc*cially on South- 
ern California, such as Charles Dudley W'arner, Our Italy (New York, 
i8<ii) ; Kate SanlKirn, A Truthful Woman in Southern California 
(New York. 1893) ; W. Lindley and J. P. Widney, California of the 
South (New York. i8q 6) ; J. W. Hanson, American Italy (Chicago, 
1896) ; T. S. Van Dyke, Southern California (New York. j886), A'C. 

Eauna, Fiora. Muir, op. oit. \ United States Ccologual Survey, 
roth Annual Report, pt, v., H. Gannet. "Forests of the Ignited 
States"; idem, 20th Annual Report, pt. v., " United States Forest 
Reserves ” ; United States Division of Forestry, liulletin No. 28, 
" A Short Account of the Big Trees ol California ” (i9<><>). No. 38, 
" The Redwood " (a volume. 1903), also Professional Papers, c.g. 
No. 8. J. B. T-eiberg, "Forest Conditions in the Northi'in Sierra 
Nevada " (1902) ; California Board of Fores try, Repo rts (1885 - ) ; 

semi-revolutionary rulers of 3831-1832 and 1836 (Alvarado), whose 
title rested on revolution, or on local choice tinder a national statute 
regarding gubernatorial vacancies. 

* Acting political chief, revolutionary title. 

Briefly recognized in South. 

* Revolutionary title, 1836-18^38. 

* Appointed 1837, never recognized in the North. 
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United States Censt4ses, reports on forests; •United States Iholofiical 
Survey, North American Fauna, No. i(), iHgq, C. 11 . Mcrriam, 
“Biological Survey of Mt. , Shasta ; Umted States Department 
A^ricultHrc, Contributions from United States National Herbarium, 
iv., 180 j, V. Colville, “ Botany ol Death Valley Expedition “ ; 
State Board of Fish Cotj^missiouers, Reports, from 1887 ; United 
States Fish Commissioners, Annual Reports, from 1871. and Bulletins 
from 1882 ; J. le Conte, " Flora of the Coast Islands ’’ (1887), being 
Bulletin No. 8 of California Academy of Sciences ; consult also its 
Froceedinps, Memoirs, and Occasional Papers ; G. J. I’eirce, Studies 
on the Coast Redwood (publication of Leland Stairford jr. University, 
lyoi). 

A(jKicm.Trui-.. - California Agricultural F.xperiment Station, 
Bulletins from 1884 ; Reports of the State Dairy Bureau, Irom 1808 ; 
State Board of Horticulture, Reports, 1889-1894 ; United States 
Censuses, 1890 and ii)oo. re]iort.s on irrigation. 

iKDiiSTKiiis. J. S. Hittell, Resoimcs of California (7th ed., 
San Francisco, 1879) ; J. S. llittell, Commerie and Industries of the 
Pacific Coast (San Francisco, 1882) ; T. l'\ ('ronise. Natural Wealth 
<if California (San F'rancisco, 7808) ; E. \V. Maslin, Resouries of 
Call forma, prepared by order ol Governor H. H. Markham (Sacra- 
mento, , Untied States Treasury, Bureau of Statistics, report 

by T. J, Vivian on “Commercial, Industrial, Agricultural. Trans- 
jjortatioTi and Other Industries of California " (Washington i8i)o. 
valuable for whole ])eriod before iSoo) ; United States Censuses. 
i8vjo and itjoo, reports on ngncultiirc, manufact ures, mines and 
hsliei'ies : California State Board of 'J rade (San Francisco), Annual 
Repoit trorn T8«iO. On Mineral Industries. J. R. Browne, Report 
on “ Mineral Resources ol the States and Territories west ol the 
Rocky Mountains" {United States Treasury, 2 vols., Washington. 
1807 1808) ; United States Ocoloptcal Stm>ey, Annual Reports, 
Mineral Jiesourtes ; consult also the bibliograpliies of publications 
of I he Sitrvev, issued as Bulletins ; California Stale Mintiif; Bureau, 
Bulletins from t888. note espc'cially No. y>. n>o4. by A. W. Vodge^, 
“ Bibliography relating to the Geology, Palaeontology and Mineral 
Resouru's ot California ' (2nd cd., the 1st being Bulletin No. lo, 
iSt/)) ; ('nliforuia Dehiis Commission, Reports (in Annual Repoits 
Chief of Fn^tneers, United States Army, from 1893). 

CovLRNMr.NT. K. F'. Treadwell. 77 w’ Constitution of the State of 
California . , , Annotated (San Francisco, 1902) ; Johns Hopkins 
I’ iiiuersity, Studies in History and Pohtual Science, xiii., R. D. Hunt, 
“ Geiu'sia ol l.'uhlonua's First Constitution’’; AunaB of the 
Ament an Aiademv of Fiditiial and Social Snevee, xii., R. D. Hunt, 
“Legal Status of Cahlotnui, 1846-18411“; Ri'ports of the various 
ollieers, departmenis and administrative boards of the state govern- 
ment (Sacramento), and also the Appendix to the Journals of the 
Senate and Assembly, which coiitains, especially in the earlier decdtles 
ol tlie state’s history, many ot these state ollicial reports along 
with valuable le.gislative reports ol varied character. 

History. Accounts ol the valuable archives in Bancroft, and by 
Z, E. F'.kiridge m California (renealooical Society (1901) ; elaborate 
bildio ;raphies m Bancroft with analy.ses and ap])recia 1 ions of many 
works. Ol geni'i'al scope and fundamental importance is the woik 
c>l Iwo men, Hubert U. Bancroft and Theodore H. Hittell. The 
former has published a History of California, rjy^j^ iSgo (7 vols.. 
San Fraiici.sco, 1884-1890), also California f*astoral, jy6g-tS4S 
(San Fraiu'i.sco, 1888), Calip>rnia JnterH^oc ula, /S^S-zSjd (Sail 
I'rancisco, 3888), and Popular Tribunals (2 vols.. Sail Francisco. 
18S7), Thes<* voluiiK'S wtue largely written under Mr Bancroft’s 
direction and control by an othce staff, and are of very unequal 
value : they are a vast storehouse of detailed material which is of 
great usetulness, although their judgments of men art' often in- 
ude(]uate and prejudiced. As regards events the histories are of 
substantial accuracy and afleiiuacy. Written by one hand and 
more unitorm in treatment and good judgment, is T. H. Hittell's 
Htstorv of California (4 vols., San Francisco, i8a5- 1897), older 

historian ol tlie state was Francisco Palou, a Franciscan, the friend 
and biographer oi Serra ; his “ Noticias de la Nueva California ” 
(Mexico, 1857, in the Dor. Hist. Mew, ser. iv., tom. vi.-viii. ; also 
San Francisco, 1874. 4 vols.) is no longer of importance save for its 
historical interest. Of the conlemjiorary material on the period 
of Mexican domination the best is afforded by R. H. Dana’s 'J'wo 
Years Before the Mast (New York, 1840, many later and foreign 
edition.s) ; also Robinson. J.ife in California (New York, 1846) ; 
and Alexander Forbes, California : A History of Upper and Lower 
California from their First Discovery to the Present Time (T-ondon, 
1839) ; see also F. W. Blackmar, “ Spanish Institutions of the 
Southwest “ {Johns Hopkins University Studies, i8qi). A beautiful, 
vivid and reputedly very accurate picture of the old society is 
given in Helen Hunt Jackson’.s novel, Ramona (New York, 1884). 
There is no really scientific separate account of mi.ssion history ; 
there are books by Father Z. Engelharl, The Franciscans in California 
(Harbor Springs. Michigan, 1899), written entirely from a Franciscan 
standpoint ; C. F. Carter, Missions of Nueva California (San Fran- 
cisco, 1900) ; Bryan J. Clinch, California and its Missions : Their 
History to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (2 vols., San Francisco, 
1904) ; Francisco Palou, Relacion Histonca de la Vida del Fray 
Junipero Serra (Mexico. 1787), the standard contemporary source ; 
the Craftsman (Syracuse, N.Y., vol. v.), a st'ries of articles on 
“ Mission Buildings,” by G. W. James. On the case of the Pious 


I'und of the missions see J. F. I^yle. History of the Pious Fund 
(San Francisco, 1887) ; United States Depa^ment of St^c, “ United 
States V. Mexico. Report of J. H. Ralston, agent or the X'^nited 
States ^nd of counsel in the matter of thi» Pious Fund of the Cali- 
fornias “ (Washington, 1902). On the “flush” mining years the 
best books of the time nre J, Q. Tliornton’s Oregon and California 
{'2 vols.. New York, 1849) ; lidward Bryant’s H 7 ui/ 1 Saw in Cali- 
fornia (New York, 184S) ; W. Shaw’s Go/i/cn Dreams (London. 1851) : 
Bayard Taylor's Ftdorado (2 vols., New York, 1850) ; W. Colton's 
Three Yeats in California (New York, 1850) ; E. G. Butfum’s Six 
Months in the Gold Mines ; from a Journal of Thtee dears’ Residence 
in Upper and Lower California (London, 1850) ; J. T. Brooks’ 
Four Months among the Gold Finders (Lomlon, 1849) ; G. G. F'oster, 
Gold Regions of Caltfornia (New York, 1884). On this same period 
consult Bancrolt’s Popular Tribunals ; 1 ). Y. Thomas, “ A History 
of Military Government m Newly Acejuired 'I'erritory of the United 
States,” in vol. xx. No. 2 (New Vork, 1904) of Columbia University' 
Studies in History, l.conomics, and Public Law', C. H. Shinn’s 
Mining Camps : A Study in American Frontier Government (New 
York, 1883) ; J, Royct*. California ... A Study of American Char- 
acter. iS4(:^iS“6 (Boston, 1886) ; and, tor varied pictures of mining 
and frontier lile, the novels and sketches and i>oems ol Bret Harte. 
S<‘e also P. H. Burnet, Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer 
(N<*w York, 1880) : S. J. Field, Personal Reminiscences of harly 
Days in California (privately published, copyright 1893). 

CALIFORNIA, LOWER {Baja California), a long narrow 
peninsula between the Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean, 
forming a territory of the republic of Mexico. Pop. (1895), 
42,245; (1900), 47,624. Lower California is a southward ex- 
tension of the State of California, United States, and is touched 
by only one of the Mexican states, that of Sonc^ra on the K. The 
peninsula is about 760 m. long and from 30 to 150 m. wide, and 
has an area of 58,328 sq. m. It is traversed throughout its entire 
length by an irregular range of barren mountains, which slopes 
toward the Pacific in a succes.sion of low hills, but breaks down 
abruptly toward the Gulf. 'I'he coast has two or three good 
sheltered bays, that of La Pa/, on the Gulf side and of Magda- 
lena on the Pacific side being best known. The coast is bordered 
by numerous islands, especially on the eastern side. Tlie general 
appearance of the surface is arid and desolate, partly because of 
the volcanic remains, and partly because of the scanty rainfall, 
which i.s insufficient to support vegetation other than that of the 
desert except in the deeper mountain valleys. The northern 
part is hot and dry, like .southern California, but the southern 
part receives more rain and has some fertile tracts, with a mild 
and pleasant climate. The principal natural product in thi,s 
region is orchil, or Spanish moss, but by means of irrigation the 
.soil produces a considerable variety of products, including sugar 
canc, cotton, cassava, cereals, tobacco and grapes. Horses, 
sheep and cattle arc raised in the fertile valleys, but only to a 
limited extent. The territory i.s rich in minerals, among which 
are gold, silver, copper, lead, gypsum, coal and salt. The silver 
mines near La Paz were worked by the Jesuits as early as 1700. 
There arc also extensive pearl fushcries in the Gulf, La Paz being 
the headquarters of the industry, and whale fisheries on the W. 
coast in the vicinity of Magdalena Bay. The development of 
mining and other industrie.s. in the territory has led to an exten- 
sion of the California railway system southward into the peninsula, 
with the Mexican government’s permission, the first section of 
37 m. from the northern frontier being completed and opened to 
traffic in 1907. I'he territory is divided into two districts, the 
northern having its capital at the insignificant little village of La 
Ensenada, on 'I'odos Santos Bay, and the southern having its 
capital at La Paz, at the head of a deep bay opening into the Gulf, 
La Paz is a port of call for steamships running between Mazatlan 
and San Francisco, and had a jxipulation of 5056 in 1900. La 
Ensenada (pop. in 1906, about 1500), 65 m. by sea S. of San 
Diego, Cal., is the only port for the northern part of the territory, 
and supplies a district extending 250 m. along the coast and 60 m. 
inland, including the mining camps of the north ; it manufactures 
and exports flour and leather. 

By orders of Cortes the coast of Lower California was explored 
in 1539 by Francisco de Ulloa, but no settlement resulted. It 
was called California, the name (according to E. E. Hale) being 
derived from a popular Spanish romance of that time, entitled 
Sernas de Esplandian, in which an island named California was 
mentioned and situated “ on the right hand of the Indies, very 
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near the terrestriiil ptyradise.” r The name must have been given 
derisively, 'as the barren coasts of Lower California could not 
have suggested the pre^dmity of a terrestrial paradise/’ The 
exploration of the coast did not extend above the peninsula 
until 1842. The name California was at first applied exclusively 
to the peninsula ; later, on the supposition that a strait con- 
nected the Pacific with the head of the Gulf of California, the 
name Islas Californias was frequently used. This erroneous 
theory was held as late as 1721. The first settlement was made 
in 1597, but was abandoned. From 1633 to 1683 five unsuccessful 
attempts were made to estiiblish a settlement at La Paz. Finally 
the Jesuits succeeded in founding a, mission at Loreto on the 
Gulf course, in about 26° N. lat., in 1697, and at La Paz in 1720. 
At the time of their expulsion (1767) they had sixteen missions 
which were either self-supporting or were maintained by funds 
investea for that special purpose. Tlie settlement of Upper 
California began in 1769, after which the two provinces were 
distinguished as California Haja or Antigua, and California Alta, 
the seat of government remaining in the former for a short time. 
The two provinces were separated in 1804, were united under one 
goycrn()r residing in California Alta in 1825, and were then re- 
united in a single department through the political changes of 
1836, which lasted no later than 1847. T.ower California was 
only slightly disturbed by the struggle for independence among 
the Spanish - American colonics, but in 1822 Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, who was in the service of the Chilean revolutionists, 
appeared on the coast and plundered San Jose del Cabo, 'Jodos 
.Santos and Ia)reto. In the war between Mexico and the United 
.States La Paz and other coast towns were occupied by .small 
detachments from California. In 1853 a filibustering expedition 
against Sonora under William Walker to(»k possession of La Pay. 
and proclaimed a republic consisting of Sonora and the peninsula. 
Fearing an attack from the mainland, the fililjusters first with- 
drew to J.a hjisenada, near the American frontier, and then in 
the following year broke up altogether during an attempt to 
invade Sonora by land. A revolution under the leadership of 
Marquez de Leon in 1879 met with some temporary success, but 
died for want of material support in 1880. The development 
of mining and other industries since that time, together with 
vigorous efforts to found colonies in the more favoured localities, 
have greatly improved the situation in the territory. 

See the two volumes of II. 11. Bancroft’s North Mexican States and 
Tc\a^, lettered voU. 15 and 16 of his ITe^'A.v ; also .\rtlmr Walbridgc 
North, The Mother of California (San Francisco, iqoH). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, one of the largest and most 
important of state universities in America, situated at Berkeley, 
California, on the K. .shore of San Franci.sco Bay. It took the place 
of the College of California (founded in 1855), received Cali- 
fornia’s poi lion of the Federal land grant of 1862, was chartered 
as a state institution by the legislature in 1868, and opened its 
doors in 1869 at Oakland. In 1873 it was removed to its present 
site. In the revised state constitution of 1879 provision is 
made for it as the head of the state’s educational system. The 
grounds at Berkeley cover 270 acres on the lower .slopes (299-900 
ft.) of the Berkeley Hills, which rise 1000 ft. or more above the 
university ; the view over the bay to San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate is superb. In recent years new and better buildings 
have gradually been provided. In 1896 an international archi- 
tecturjil competition was opened at the expense of Mrs Phoebe R. 
Hearst (made a regent of the university in 1898) for plans for a 
group of buildings harmonizing with the university’s beautiful 
site, and ignoring all buildings already existing. The first 
prize was awarded in 1899 to Emile Bcnard, of Paris. The 
first building begun under the new plans was that for the 
college of mines (the gift of Mrs Hearst), completed in 1907, 
providing worthily for the important school of mining, from 
1885 directed by Prof. S. B. Christy (b. 1853); California Hall, 
built by state appropriation, had been completed in 1906. The 
Greek theatre (1903), an open-air auditorium seating 7500 
spectators, on a hill-side in a grove of towering eucalypts, was 
the gift of William Randolph Hearst ; this has been used 
regularly for concerts by the university’s symphony orchestra. 


under the professor of music, John Frederick Wolle (b. 1863] 
who originated the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa. ; fre 
public concerts are given on Sunday afternoons ; and thcr 
liave been some remarkable dramatic performances here, notabb 
Sudraka’s Mricchakattika in English, and Aeschylus's Eumcmdv 
in Greek, in April 1907. There are no dormitories. Stiiden 
self-government works through the “ Undergraduate Students 
Affairs Committee ” of the As.sociated Students. The faculty o 
the university has its own social club, with a handsome building 
on the grounds. At Berkeley is carried on the work in th( 
colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, commerce 
agriculture, mechanical, mining and civil engineering, anc 
chenrii.stry, and the first two years’ course of the college o 
medicine — the Toland Medical College having been absorbed b) 
the university in 1873 ; at Mount Hamilton, the work of th< 
Lick astronomical department ; and in .San Francisco, that o: 
dcnti.stry (1888), pharmacy, law, art, and the concluding (posi 
graduate or clinical) years of the medical course — the .Sar 
Francisco Polyclinic having become a part of the university ii 
1892. Three of the .San I'Yancisco departments occupy a groiq 
of three handsome buildings in the western part of the city 
overlooking Golden Gate Park. 'Fhe Lick astronomical depart- 
ment (Lick Observatory) on Mount Hamilton, near San JosC 
occupies a site covering 2777 acres. It was founded in 1875 by 
James Lick of San Francisco, and was endowed by him witli 
$700,000, $610,000 of this being used for the original buildings 
! and equipments, W'hich were formally transferred to the uni- 
versity in 1888. The art department (San Francisco Institute 
of art) was until 1906 housed in the former home of Mark 1 lopkins, 
a San Francisco “ railroad king ” ; it dated from 1893, under 
the name “ Mark Hopkins Institute of Art.” The building was 
destroyed in tin* San Francisco conflagration of 1906 ; but under 
its pre.sent name the department resumed work in 1907 on the 
old site. At the university farm, of nearly 750 acres, at Dju is- 
ville, Yolo county, in.st ruction is given in practical agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, &c. ; courses in irrigation are given at 
Berkeley ; a laboratory of plant pathology, established in 1907 
at Whittier, Riverside county, and an experiment station on 
20 acres of land near Riverside, are for the study of plant and 
tree di.sea.ses and pests and of their remedies. A marine biologi- 
cal laboratory is maintained at La Jolla, near San Diego, and 
another, the Hertzstein Research Laboratory, at New Monterey ; 
the Rudolph Spreckles Physiological Laboratory is in Berkeley. 
The university has excellent anthropological and archaeological 
collections, mostly made by university expeditions, endowed by 
Mrs Hearst, to Peru and to Egypt. In 1907 the uni\ersity 
library contained 160,000 volumes, ranking, after the destruction 
of most of the San Francisco libraries in 1906, as the largest 
collection in the vicinity. The building of the Doe library 
(given by the will of Charles Franklin Doe), for the housing of 
the university library, was begun in 1907. The university has 
also the valuable Bancroft collection of 50,000 volumes and 
countless pamphlets and manuscripts, dealing principally with 
the history of the Pacific Coast from Alaska through Central 
America, and of the Rocky Mountain region, including Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
Texas. This collection (tliat of the historian Hubert Howe 
Bancroft) was acquired in 1905 for $250,000 (of which Mr 
Bancroft contributed $j 00,000), and w\as entrusted (1907) to the 
newly organized Academy of Pacific Coast History. The library 
of Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) of Berlin, which is c.specially rich 
in Germanic linguistics and “ culture hislor>',” was presented to 
the university in 1903 by John D. Spreckles. The university 
publishes The University of California Chronicle, an Official 
Record ; and there are important departmental publications, 
especially those in American archaeology and ethnology, edited 
by Frederic Ward Putnam (b. 1839), including the reports of 
various expeditions, maintained by Mrs Hearst ; in physi- 
ology, edited by Jacques Loeb (b. 1859); in botany, edited 
by William Albert Setchell (b. ,1864); in zoology, edited by 
William Emerson Ritter (b. 1859); and in «astronomy, the 
publications of the Lick Observatory, edited by William Wallace 
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Campbell (b. 1862). In 1902, under the direction of Henry 
Morse Stephens (b. 1857^ who then became professor of 
history, a department of university extension was organized ; 
lecture courses, especially on history and literature, were de- 
livered in 1906-1907 at^fteen extension “ centres,” at most of 
which classes of study were formed. Annexes to the university, 
but having no corporate connexion with it, are the Berkeley 
Bible Seminary (Disciples of Christ), the Pacific Iheological 
Seminary (Congregational), the Pacific (‘oast Baptist Seminary 
and a Unitarian school. 

The growth of the university has been extremely rapid. From 
1890 to 1900 the number of students increased fourfold. In 
the latter year the university of California was second to Harvard 
only in the number of academic graduate and undergraduate 
students, and fifth among the educational institutions of the 
country in total enrolment. In July 1907 there were 519 
officers in the faculties and 2987 students, of whom 226 were in 
the professional schools in San Francisco. In addition there 
were 707 students in the 1906 summer session, the total for | 
1906-1907 thus being j ^^1^ this number 15®^ were women. 
The university conferred 482 degrees in 1907, 54(> 1906, 470 in 

1905. I'hc affairs of the university are administered by a board 
of twenty-three regents, seven state officials and heads of 
educational institutions, being members ex officio, and sixteen 
other members being appointed by the governor and senate of 
the state ; its instruction is governed by the faculties of the 
different colleges, and an academic senate in which these are 
joined. The gross income from all sources for 1905-1906 was 
$1,564,190, of which about $800,000 was income from invest- 
ments, state and government grants, fees, &c., and the remainder 
was gifts and endowments. '1‘here is a perrnanent endowment of 
more than $3,000,000, partly from munificent private gifts, 
especially from Mrs Hears! and from Miss C'ora Jean Flood. The 
financial support of the state has always been generous. No 
tuition fee is charged in the academic colleges to students 
resident in the state, and only $10.00 annually to students from 
without the state. The university maintains about 90 under- 
graduate scholarships, and 10 graduate scholarships and fellow- 
ships. All able-bodied male students are required to take the 
courses in military science, under instruction by an officer of the 
United States army detailed for the purpose. Physical culture 
and hygiene are prescribed for all men and women. A state law 
forbids the sale of liquor within one mile of the university 
grounds. To realize the ideal of the university as the head of the 
edueational system of the state, a system of inspection of high 
schtiols has been developed, whereby .schools reaching the pre- 
scribed standard are entitled to recommend their {graduates for 
admission to the university without examination. It was 
anticipated at one time that the foundation ()f the Leland 
Stanford Junior University at Palo Alto would injure the state 
institution at Berkeley ; but in practice this was not found to 
be the case ; on the contrar>% the competition resulted in giving 
new vigour and enterprise to the older university. Joseph Be 
Conte (professor from 1872 to 1901) and Daniel C. Gilman 
(president in 1872-1875) deserve mention among those formerly | 
connected with the university. In 1899 Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
(b. 1854) became president. He had been a graduate (1875) 
of Brown University, and was professor first of comparative 
philology and then of Greek at Cornell University ; his chief 
publications are Det griechtsche Notninalacceni (1885); Analogy, 
in its Scope of Application in Language (1887) ; Principles of 
Language Growth (1891) ; The Organization of Higher Education 
in the United States (1897) ; Dionysos and Immortality (1899) j 
and Life of Alexander the Great (1900). 

CALIPASH and CALIPEE (possibly connected with carapace, 
the upper shell of a turtle), the gelatinous substances in the iipper 
and lower shells, respectively, of the turtle, the calipash being 
of a dull greenish and the calipee of a light yellow colour. 

CALIPH, Calif, or Khalif (Arab, khdlifa ; the lengthening 
of the A is strictly incorrect), literally “successor,” “repre- 
sentative,” a title borne originally by Abu Bekr, who, on the 
death of Mahomet, became the civil and religious head of the 


Mahommedan state. In the sanrtfe sense the term is used m the 
Koran of both Adam and David as the vicegerertts of God. 
Abu Bekr and his three (or four) immediate successors are known 
as the “ perfect ” caliphs ; after them j:he title was borne by the 
thirteen Omayyad caliphs of Damascus, and subsequently by 
the thirty-seven Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad whose dynasty fell 
before the Turks in 1258. By some rigid Moslems these rulers 
were regarded as only amirs, not caliphs. Ther^ were titular 
caliphs of Abbasid descent in Egypt from that date till 1517 
when the last caliph was captured by Selim I. On the fall of the 
Omayyad dynasty at Damascus, the title was assumed by the 
Spanish branch of the family who ruled in Spain at Cordova 
(755-1031), and the Falimitc rulers of Egypt, who protended 
lo descent from Ali, and Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter, also 
assumed the name (see Fatimites). • 

According to the Shi'itc Moslems, who call the ofnee the 
“ imamatr ” or leadership, no caliph is legitimate unle.ss he is 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet. The Sunnites insist that the 
office belongs to the tribe of Koreish (Qiiraish) to vdiich Mahomet 
himself belonged, but this condition would vitiate the claim of 
the Turkish sultans, who have held the office since its trans- 
ference by the last caliph to Selim I. According to a tradition 
falsely ascrilx^d to Mahomet, there can be but one caliph at a 
time ; should a second be set up, he must be killed, for he is 
a rebel.” (See Mahommedan Institutions.) 

CALIPHATE.^ 'i'he history of the Mahommedan rulers in the 
East who bore the title of caliph'i(^.v) falls naturally into three 
main divisions (a) The first tfour caliphs, the immediate 
successors of Mahomet ; {li) T!li6 Omayyad caliphs ; (c) Ihe 
Abbasid caliphs. To these three groups the present article is con- 
fined ; for the Western caliphs, see Spain : H istory (and minor 
articles such as Almohades, Almoravides); for the^Eg^yptian 
caliphs see Egypt: History (§ Mahommedan) and Fatimites. 
The history of Arabia proper will be found under Arabia : History, 

A.— The First Four Caliphs 
After the death of Mahomet the question arose who was to be 
his “ representative.” The choice lay with the community of 
Medina ; so much was understood ; but whom were they to 
choose ? The natives of Medina believed themselves to be now 
once more masters in their owm house, and wished to promote 
one of themselves. But the Emigrants (see Mahomet) asserted 
their opposing claims, and with succesj^ having brought into 
the town- a considerable number of outside Mo.slems, so as to 
terrorize the men of Medina, who besides were still divided into 
two parties. The Emigrants’ leading spirit was Omar ; he did 
not, however, cause luimage to be paid to himself, but to Abu 
Bckr, the friend and father-in-law of the Prophet. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly , had not the 
opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the inward 
schism which threatened. Islam suddenly found itself once 
more limited to the community of Medina ; only Mecca and 
Taif (Tftycf) remained true, llie Bedouins were willing enough 
to prav', indeed, but less willing to pay taxes j their defectionj 
as might have been expected, was a political movernent.*'* None 
the less was it a revolt from Islam, for here the political society 
and the religious are identical. A peculiar compliment tc 
Mahomet was involved in the fact that the leaders of the rebellior 
in the various districts did not pose as princes and kings, but ai 
prophets ; in this appeared to lie the secret of Islam’s success. 

I. Reign of Abu Bekr.— Abu Bekr proved himself quite equa 
to the perilous situation. In the first place, he allowed th< 
expedition against the Greeks, already arranged by Mahomet 
quietly to set out, limiting himself for the time to the defence 
of Medina. On the return of the army he proceeded to attacl 

1 Throughout this article, well-known names of persons an 
places appear in their most familiar forms, generally without accent 
or other diacritical signs. For the sake of homogeneity the artick 
on these persons or places are also given under these forms, but 1 
such cases, the exact forms, according to the system of transliteratio 
adopted, are there given in addition. 

5 * See Ndldeke. Beittdge zur Kenniniss der Poesie der alien Arabi 
(1864), pp. 89 seq. 
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near the terrestriiil ptyradise.” r The name must have been given 
derisively, 'as the barren coasts of Lower California could not 
have suggested the pre^dmity of a terrestrial paradise/’ The 
exploration of the coast did not extend above the peninsula 
until 1842. The name California was at first applied exclusively 
to the peninsula ; later, on the supposition that a strait con- 
nected the Pacific with the head of the Gulf of California, the 
name Islas Californias was frequently used. This erroneous 
theory was held as late as 1721. The first settlement was made 
in 1597, but was abandoned. From 1633 to 1683 five unsuccessful 
attempts were made to estiiblish a settlement at La Paz. Finally 
the Jesuits succeeded in founding a, mission at Loreto on the 
Gulf course, in about 26° N. lat., in 1697, and at La Paz in 1720. 
At the time of their expulsion (1767) they had sixteen missions 
which were either self-supporting or were maintained by funds 
investea for that special purpose. Tlie settlement of Upper 
California began in 1769, after which the two provinces were 
distinguished as California Haja or Antigua, and California Alta, 
the seat of government remaining in the former for a short time. 
The two provinces were separated in 1804, were united under one 
goycrn()r residing in California Alta in 1825, and were then re- 
united in a single department through the political changes of 
1836, which lasted no later than 1847. T.ower California was 
only slightly disturbed by the struggle for independence among 
the Spanish - American colonics, but in 1822 Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, who was in the service of the Chilean revolutionists, 
appeared on the coast and plundered San Jose del Cabo, 'Jodos 
.Santos and Ia)reto. In the war between Mexico and the United 
.States La Paz and other coast towns were occupied by .small 
detachments from California. In 1853 a filibustering expedition 
against Sonora under William Walker to(»k possession of La Pay. 
and proclaimed a republic consisting of Sonora and the peninsula. 
Fearing an attack from the mainland, the fililjusters first with- 
drew to J.a hjisenada, near the American frontier, and then in 
the following year broke up altogether during an attempt to 
invade Sonora by land. A revolution under the leadership of 
Marquez de Leon in 1879 met with some temporary success, but 
died for want of material support in 1880. The development 
of mining and other industries since that time, together with 
vigorous efforts to found colonies in the more favoured localities, 
have greatly improved the situation in the territory. 

See the two volumes of II. 11. Bancroft’s North Mexican States and 
Tc\a^, lettered voU. 15 and 16 of his ITe^'A.v ; also .\rtlmr Walbridgc 
North, The Mother of California (San Francisco, iqoH). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, one of the largest and most 
important of state universities in America, situated at Berkeley, 
California, on the K. .shore of San Franci.sco Bay. It took the place 
of the College of California (founded in 1855), received Cali- 
fornia’s poi lion of the Federal land grant of 1862, was chartered 
as a state institution by the legislature in 1868, and opened its 
doors in 1869 at Oakland. In 1873 it was removed to its present 
site. In the revised state constitution of 1879 provision is 
made for it as the head of the state’s educational system. The 
grounds at Berkeley cover 270 acres on the lower .slopes (299-900 
ft.) of the Berkeley Hills, which rise 1000 ft. or more above the 
university ; the view over the bay to San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate is superb. In recent years new and better buildings 
have gradually been provided. In 1896 an international archi- 
tecturjil competition was opened at the expense of Mrs Phoebe R. 
Hearst (made a regent of the university in 1898) for plans for a 
group of buildings harmonizing with the university’s beautiful 
site, and ignoring all buildings already existing. The first 
prize was awarded in 1899 to Emile Bcnard, of Paris. The 
first building begun under the new plans was that for the 
college of mines (the gift of Mrs Hearst), completed in 1907, 
providing worthily for the important school of mining, from 
1885 directed by Prof. S. B. Christy (b. 1853); California Hall, 
built by state appropriation, had been completed in 1906. The 
Greek theatre (1903), an open-air auditorium seating 7500 
spectators, on a hill-side in a grove of towering eucalypts, was 
the gift of William Randolph Hearst ; this has been used 
regularly for concerts by the university’s symphony orchestra. 


under the professor of music, John Frederick Wolle (b. 1863] 
who originated the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa. ; fre 
public concerts are given on Sunday afternoons ; and thcr 
liave been some remarkable dramatic performances here, notabb 
Sudraka’s Mricchakattika in English, and Aeschylus's Eumcmdv 
in Greek, in April 1907. There are no dormitories. Stiiden 
self-government works through the “ Undergraduate Students 
Affairs Committee ” of the As.sociated Students. The faculty o 
the university has its own social club, with a handsome building 
on the grounds. At Berkeley is carried on the work in th( 
colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, commerce 
agriculture, mechanical, mining and civil engineering, anc 
chenrii.stry, and the first two years’ course of the college o 
medicine — the Toland Medical College having been absorbed b) 
the university in 1873 ; at Mount Hamilton, the work of th< 
Lick astronomical department ; and in .San Francisco, that o: 
dcnti.stry (1888), pharmacy, law, art, and the concluding (posi 
graduate or clinical) years of the medical course — the .Sar 
Francisco Polyclinic having become a part of the university ii 
1892. Three of the .San I'Yancisco departments occupy a groiq 
of three handsome buildings in the western part of the city 
overlooking Golden Gate Park. 'Fhe Lick astronomical depart- 
ment (Lick Observatory) on Mount Hamilton, near San JosC 
occupies a site covering 2777 acres. It was founded in 1875 by 
James Lick of San Francisco, and was endowed by him witli 
$700,000, $610,000 of this being used for the original buildings 
! and equipments, W'hich were formally transferred to the uni- 
versity in 1888. The art department (San Francisco Institute 
of art) was until 1906 housed in the former home of Mark 1 lopkins, 
a San Francisco “ railroad king ” ; it dated from 1893, under 
the name “ Mark Hopkins Institute of Art.” The building was 
destroyed in tin* San Francisco conflagration of 1906 ; but under 
its pre.sent name the department resumed work in 1907 on the 
old site. At the university farm, of nearly 750 acres, at Dju is- 
ville, Yolo county, in.st ruction is given in practical agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, &c. ; courses in irrigation are given at 
Berkeley ; a laboratory of plant pathology, established in 1907 
at Whittier, Riverside county, and an experiment station on 
20 acres of land near Riverside, are for the study of plant and 
tree di.sea.ses and pests and of their remedies. A marine biologi- 
cal laboratory is maintained at La Jolla, near San Diego, and 
another, the Hertzstein Research Laboratory, at New Monterey ; 
the Rudolph Spreckles Physiological Laboratory is in Berkeley. 
The university has excellent anthropological and archaeological 
collections, mostly made by university expeditions, endowed by 
Mrs Hearst, to Peru and to Egypt. In 1907 the uni\ersity 
library contained 160,000 volumes, ranking, after the destruction 
of most of the San Francisco libraries in 1906, as the largest 
collection in the vicinity. The building of the Doe library 
(given by the will of Charles Franklin Doe), for the housing of 
the university library, was begun in 1907. The university has 
also the valuable Bancroft collection of 50,000 volumes and 
countless pamphlets and manuscripts, dealing principally with 
the history of the Pacific Coast from Alaska through Central 
America, and of the Rocky Mountain region, including Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
Texas. This collection (tliat of the historian Hubert Howe 
Bancroft) was acquired in 1905 for $250,000 (of which Mr 
Bancroft contributed $j 00,000), and w\as entrusted (1907) to the 
newly organized Academy of Pacific Coast History. The library 
of Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) of Berlin, which is c.specially rich 
in Germanic linguistics and “ culture hislor>',” was presented to 
the university in 1903 by John D. Spreckles. The university 
publishes The University of California Chronicle, an Official 
Record ; and there are important departmental publications, 
especially those in American archaeology and ethnology, edited 
by Frederic Ward Putnam (b. 1839), including the reports of 
various expeditions, maintained by Mrs Hearst ; in physi- 
ology, edited by Jacques Loeb (b. 1859); in botany, edited 
by William Albert Setchell (b. ,1864); in zoology, edited by 
William Emerson Ritter (b. 1859); and in «astronomy, the 
publications of the Lick Observatory, edited by William Wallace 
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with the laws,” After the administration of justice he directed 
his organizing activity, as tjie circumstances demanded, chiefly 
towards financial questions — the incidence of taxation in the 
conquered territories,^ and the application of the vast resources 
which poured into the Vcasury at Medina. It must not be 
brought against him as a personal reproach, that in dealing with 
these he acted on the principle that the Moslems were the char- 
tered plunderers of all the rest of the world. But he had to atone 
by his death for the fault of his system. In the mosque at Medina 
he was stabbed by a Kufan workman and died in November 644. 

3. Reign of Oihman . — Before his death Omar had nominated 
six c)f the leading Mohajir (Emigrants) who should choose the 
caliph from among themselves — Othman, Ali, Zobair, Talha, 
Sa*d b. Abi Waqqils, and Abdarralima,n b. Auf. The last-named 
declined to be a candidate, and decided the election in favour 
of Othman. Under this weak sovereign the government of 
Islam fell entirely into the hands of the Korei.sh nobility. We 
have already seen that Mahomet himself prepared the way for 
this transference ; Abu Bekr and Omar likewise helped it ; the 
Emigrants were unanimous among themselves in thinking that 
the precedence and leadership belonged to them as of right. 
Thanks to the energy of Omar, they were successful in appro- 
priating to themselves the succession to the Prophet. They 
indeed rested their claims on the undeniable priority of their 
services to the faith, but they also appealed to their blood 
relationship with the Prophet as a corroboration of their right 
to the inheritance ; and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koreish in general. In point of fat'.t they felt a closer con- 
nexion with these than, for example, with the natives of Medina ; 
nature had not been expelled by faith.^ The supremacy of the 
Emigrants naturally furnished the means of transition to the 
supremacy of the Meccan aristocracy. Othman did all in bis 
]:)owcr to press forward this development of affairs. He belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that he 
should favour his relations and the Koreish as a whole, in every 
possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. Every position 
of influence and emolument was assigned to them ; they them- 
selves boastingly called the important province of Irak the garden 
of Koreish. In truth, the entire empire had become that garden. 
Nor was it unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam 
the chief advantage should be reaped by those who best knew 
the world. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of Mecca, 
and after them those of 'fftif, people like Kh&lid b. al-Walid, 
Amr-ibn-cl-Ass, ‘Abdallah b. abi Sarh, Moghira b. Sho‘ba, and, 
above all, old Abu Sofian with his son Moawiya. 

Against the rising tide of worldliness an opposition, however, 
now began to appear. It was led by what may be called the 
spiritual noblesse of Islam, which, as distinguished from the 
hereditary nobility of Mecca, might also be designated as the 
nobility of merit, consisting of the Defenders ” (Ansar), and 
especially of the Emigrants who had lent themselves to the 
elevation of the Koreish, but by no means with the intention 
of allowing themselves thereby to be effaced. The opposition 
was headed by Ali, Zobair, Talha, both as leading men among 
the Emigrants and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate. 
Their motives were purely selfish ; not God’s cause but their 
own, not religion but power and preferment, were what they 
souglit,* Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men 
of real piety, who saw witli displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealth of the great lords who had 
actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined themselves to 
it only at the last moment. But the majority were merely a band 

’ NoUlcke, Tabari, 246. To Omar is due also the establishment 
of the Era of the Flight (Hegira). 

2 Even in the list of the slain at the battle of Honain the Emi- 
grants arc enumerated along with the Meccans and Koreish, and 
distingui.shed from the men of Medina. 

^ ® It was the same opposition of the spiritual to the .secular nobility 

that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities against 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of the 
Abbasids to the throne. But, that the spiritual nobility was fighting 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in Ali’s 
hostilities against Zobair and '[falha as in that of the Abbasids against 
the followers of Ali. 


of men without views, whose ainf was a ahange not of system, 
but of persons in their own interest. Everywhere fh the pro- 
vinces there was agitation against the erfliph and his governors, 
except in Syria, where Othman’s couvn, Moawiya, son of Abu 
Sofian (see below), carried on a wise and strong administration. 
The movement was most energetic in Irak and in Egypt. Its 
ultimate aim was the deposition of Othman in favour of Ali, 
whose own services as well as his close relationship tp the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even then 
there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of Messiah, 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In bands 
they came from the provinces to Medina to wring concessions 
from Othman, who, though his armies were spreading terror 
from the Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic, had no troops at hand 
in Medina. He propitiated the mutineers by concession!^ but as 
soon as they had gone, he let matters resume their old course. 
'J'hus things went on from bad to worse. In the following year 
(656) the leaders of the rebels came once more from Egypt and 
Irak to Medina with a more numerous following ; and the caliph 
again tried the plan of making promises which he did not intend 
to keep. But the rebels caught him in a flagrant breach of bis 
word,** and now demanded his abdication, besieging him in his own 
house, where he was defended by a few faithful subjects. As he 
would not yield, they at last took the building by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the act of 
maintaining his rights was of tlie greatest service to his house and 
of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 

4. Reign of Ali . — Controversy as to the inheritance at once 
arose among the leaders of the opposition. The mass of the 
mutineers summoned Ali to the Caliphate, and compelled even 
Xalha and Zobair to do him homage. But soon these two, 
along with Ayesha, the mother of tlie faithful, who had an old 
grudge against Ali, succeeded in making their escape to Irak, 
where at Ba§ra they raised the standard of rebellion. Ali in 
point of fact had no real right to the succession, and moreover 
was apparently actuated not by piety Init by ambition and the 
desire of power, so that men of penetration, even although they 
condemned Othman’s method of government, yet refused to 
recognize his successor. The new caliph, however, found n^eans 
of disposing of their opposition, and at the Imttle of the Camel, 
fought at Ba^ra in November 656, Talha and Zobair were slain, 
and Ayesha was taken prisoner. 

But even so Xli had not secured peace. With the murder of 
Othman the dynastic principle gained the twofold advantage of a 
legitimate cry — that of vengeance for the blood of the grey-haired 
caliph and a distinguished champion, the governor Moawiya, 
whose position in Syria was impregnable. The kernel of his 
subjects consisted of genuine Arabs, not only recent immigrants 
along with Islam, but also old settlers who, through contact 
with the Roman empire and the Christian church, had become to 
.some extent civilized. Through the Ghassanids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and loyal 
obedience, and for a long time much better order had prevailed 
amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. Syria was the proper 
soil for the rise of an Arabian kingdom, and Moawiya was just 
the man to make use of the situation. He exhibited Othman’s 
blood-stained garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited 
his Syrians to vengeance. 

Ali’s position in Kufa was much less advantageous. Tlie 
population of Irak was already mixed up with Persian elements; it 
fluctuated greatly, and was largely composed of fresh immigrants. 
Islam had its headquarters here ; Kufa and Bai^ra were the home 
of the pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
political movement. This movement it was that had raised Ali 
to the Caliphate, but yet it did not really take any personal 
interest in him. Religion proved for him a less trustworthy and 
more dangerous support than did the conservative and secular 
feeling of Syria for the Omayyads. Moawiya could either 
act or refrain from acting as he chose, secure in either case 

* Or, at least, so they thought. The history of the letter to 
'Abdallah b. abi Sarh seems to have been a trick played on the 
caliph, vrho suspected Ali of having had a hand in it. 
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of tim obedience of his subjects. Ali, on the other hand, was 
unable to Convert enthusiasm for the principle inscribed on his 
banner into enthusiasn\ for his person. It was necessary that 
he should accommodate himself to the wishes of his supporters, 
which, however, were inconsistent. They compelled him 
suddenly to break off the battle of wSiffin, which be was apparently 
on the point of ^aininp over Moawiya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies of the Koran to their lances to denote that not 
the sword, Init tlie word of Ck)d should decide the contest (see 
further below, 1 ; also Ai.i). Hut in yielding to the will of the 
majority he excited the displeasure of the minority, the genuine 
zealots, who in Moawiya were opposing the enemy of Islam, 
and regarded Ali’s entering into negotiations with him as a 
denial of the faith. When the negotiations failed and war was 
resume^*, the Kharijites refused to follow Ali’s army, and he had 
to turn his armies in the first instance iigainst them. He 
succeeded in disposing of them without difficulty at the battle of 
Nahrawin, but in his success he lost the soul of his following. 
For they wert; the true champions of the theocratic principle ; 
through their elimination it became dear that the .struggle had in 
no sense anything to do with the cau.se of God. Ali’s defeat was 
a foregone conclusion, once religiou.s enthusiasm had failed him ; 
the secular resources at the disposal of hi.s adversaries were far 
superior. Fort unately for him he was murdered (end of January 
661), thereby posthumously attaining an importance in the eyes 
of a large part of the Mabommedan world (Shfa) which he had 
never possessed during his life. 

B. — The Omayvad Dyna.sj'y 

Suimnary of Preceding Mtniemenis. — The conquest of Mecca had 
been of the greatest importance to the Prophet, not only because 
Islam thus obtained po.ssession of this important city with its 
famous sanctuary, but above all because his late adversaries 
were at last compelled to acknowledge him as the Env'oy of God. 
Among these there were many men of great ability and influence, 
and he was so eager to conciliate them or, as the Arabic ex- 
pression has it, “to mellow their hearts” by concessions and 
gifts, that his loyal helpers (An.^far) at Medina l:)ecAme dis.satisfied 
and could oTily with difficulty be brought to acquiesc’e in it. 
Mahomet W'as a practical man ; he realized that the growing 
state needed skilful administrators, and that sin'h were found in 
much greater number among the antagonists of yesterday than 
among the honest citizens of Medina, 'the most important 
positions, such as the governorships of Mecca and Yemen, were 
entrusted to men of the Omayyad house, or that of the Makhzum 
and other Korei.shite families. Abu Hekr followed the Prophet's 
example. In the great revolt of the Arabic tribes after the 
death of Mahomet, and in the invasion of Irak and Syria by the 
Moslems, the principal generals belonged to them. Omar did 
not deviate from that line of conduct. It was he who appointed 
Yazid, the son of Abu Sofian, and after his death, his brother 
Moawiya as governor of .Syria. and assigned the province of Egypt 
to Amr-ibn-el-Ass ('.Amr b. A.s). It is even surpri.sing to find 
among the leading men so few of the house of USshim, the nearest 
family of the Prophet. The puzzled Moslem doctors explain 
this fact on the ground that the Hashimites were regarded as too 
noble to hold ordinary administrative offices, and that they 
could not be .spared at Medina, where their counsel was required 
in all important affairs. There is, however, a tradition in which 
Ali himself calls the Omayyads born rulers. A.s long as Omar 
lived opposition was silent. Hut Othman had not the strong 
personality of his predecessor, and, although ho ]>ractically 
adhered to the policy of Omar, he was accused of favouring the 
members of his own family— the caliph belonged himself to the 
house of Omayya — at the expense of theHa.shimite.sand the Ansar. 
The jealou.sy of the latter two was prompted by the fact that the 
governorship and military commands had become not only much 
more important, but also much more lucrative, while power and 
money again procured many adherents. The truly devout 
Moslems on the other hand were .scandalized by tlie growing 
luxury which relaxed the austere morals of the first Moslems, 
and this also was imputed to Othman* 


We thus see how the powder of the house of Omayya developed 
itself, and how there arose against it an opposition, which led in 
the first place to the murder of Othman and the Caliphate of AM, 
and furthermore, during the whole period of the Omayyad 
caliphs, repeatedly to dangerous fnitbrcaks, culminating in the 
great catastrophe which placed the Abbasids on the throne. 
The elements of this opposition were of very various kinds : — 

(1) The old-fashioned Moslems, sons of the Ansar and Mohajir, 
who had been Mahomet’s first companions and supporters, and 
could not bear the thought that the sons of the old enemies of the 
Prophet in Mecca, whom they nicknamed iolaqd (freedmen), 
should be in control of the imamate, which carried with it the 
management of affairs both civil and religious. This party was 
in the foreground, chiefly in the first period. (2) The partisans 
of Ali, the Shi‘a (Shi‘ites), who in proportion as their influence 
with the Arabs declined, contrived to strengthen it by obtaining 
the support of the non-Arabic Moslc*ms, aided thereto, especially 
in the latter period, by the Ahliasids, who at the decrisive 
moment succeeded in seizing the .supreme power for themselves. 
(3) 'J'he Kharijites, who, in spite of the heavy losses they sus- 
tained at th(‘ hands of Ali, maintained their power by gaining 
new adherents from among those austere Moslems, who held both 
Omayyads and Alids as usurpers, and have often been called, not 
unjustly, the Puritans of Islam. (4) The non-Arabic Moslems, 
who on their conversion to Islam, hnd put themselves under the 
patronage of Arabic families, and were therefore railed mania’s 
(clients). 7 ’hese were not only the most numerous, but also, in 
virtue of the persistency of their hostility, the most dangerous. 
The largest and strongest group of these were the Persians, who, 
before the conquest of Irak by the Moslems, wen* the ruling class 
of that rountr}^ so that Persian was the dominant language. 
With them all malcontents, in particular the Shi'ltes, found 
.support ; by them the dyna.sty of the Omayyads anrl the 
supremacy of the Arabs was finally overthrown. 'I'o these 
elements of discord we must add : — (t) That the Arabs, notwith- 
standing the bond of Islam that united them, maintained their 
old tribal institutions, and therewith their old feuds and factions * 

(2) that the old antagonism between Ma‘adiles ^ (original 
northem tribes) and Yemenites (original southern tribes), 
accentuated by the jealous}* between the Meccans, who belonged 
to the f(»rmcr, and the Metlinians, who Ixlonged to the latter 
division, gave rise to perpetual conflirts ; (3) that more than one 
dangerous pretender — some of them of the reigning Jarnily 
itself— contended with the caliph for the sovereignty, and must 
be crushed coute que route. It is only by the detailed enumera- 
tion of these opposing forces that wc ran form an idea cd the 
heavy task that lay before the Prince of the Believers, and of the 
amount of tact and ability whieli his position demanded. 

I'he description of the reign of the Omayyads is extremely 
difficult. Never perhaps has the .system of undermining 
authority by continual slandering been applied on such a scale as 
by the Alids and the Abbasids. The Omayyads were accused by 
their numerous missionaries of every imaginable vice; in their 
bands Islam was not safe : it would be a godly work to extirpate 
them from the earth. When the Abbasids had occupied the 
throne, they pursued this policy to its logical conclusion. But 
not content with having exterminated the hated rulers themselves, 
they carried their hostility to a further point. The official 
history of the Omayyads, as it has been handed down to us, is 
coloured by Abbasid feeling to such an extent that we can 
.scjircely distinguish the true from the false. An example of this 
occurs at the outset in the assertion that Moawiya deliberately 
refrained from marching to the help of Otlunan, and indeed that 
it was with seeret joy that he heard of the fatal result of the plot. 
The facts seem to contradict this view. When, ten w^eeks before 
the murder, some hundreds of men came to Medina from Egypt 
and Irak, pretending that they were on their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but wanted to bring before the caliph their complaints against 
his vicegerents, nobody could have the slightest suspicion that 
the life of the caliph was in danger ; indeed it w'as only during 

^ Ma'ad is in the genealogical system the father of the Modar and 
the Kab’Iu tribes, yais is the prmciijal branch of the Mudar. 
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the few days that Othman was besieged *in his house that the 
danger became obvious. If the caliph then, as the chroniclers 
tell, sent a message to Moawiya fur help, his messenger could not 
have accomplished half the journey to Damascus when the 
catastrophe took place. •There is no real reason to doubt that 
the painful news fell on Moawiya unexpectedly, and that he, as 
mightiest representative of the Omayyad house, regarded as his 
own the duty of avenging the crime. He could not but view Ali 
in the light of an accomplice, because if, as he protested, he did 
not abet the murderers, yet he took them under his protection. 
An acknowledgment of Ali as caliph by Moawiya before he had 
cleared himself from suspicion was therefore quite impossible. 

1, The Reign of '•Mnawiya, son of the well-knowm 

Meccan chief Abu Sohan, embraced Islam together with his father 
and his brother Yazid, when the Prophet, conquered Mecca, and 
was, like them, treated with the greatest distinction. IJc was even 
chosen to be one of the secretaries of Mahomet. When Abu Bekr 
sent his troops for the conquest of Syria, Yazid, the eldest son of 
Abu Sofian, held one of the chief commands, with Moawiya as 
his lieutenant. In the year 639 Omar named him governor of 
Damascus and Palestine ; Othman added to this province the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. To him was committed the 
conduct of the war against the Byzantine emperor, w'hich he 
continued w’ith energy, at first only on land, but later, when the 
caliph had at last given in to his urgent representations, at sea 
also. In the year 39 (a.d. 655) was fought ofT the coast of Lycia 
the great naval battle, which because of the great number of 
masts has been called “ the mast fight,” in which the Greek ^ 
fleet, commanded by the emperor Constans II. in person, was 
utterly defe;ited. Moawiya himself was not present, as he wa.s 
conducting an attack (the result of which wc do not know) on 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. 'I’he Arabic historians ai'C so entirely 
preoccupied w'ith the internal events that they have no eye for 
the war at the frontier. The contention which Moawiya had 
with Ali checked his progre.ss in the north. 

Moawiya was a ].)orn ruler, and Syria wtis, as wc have seen, the 
best administered province of the w'holc empire. He w'as so 
loved and homnired by his Syrians that, when he invited them 
to avenge the blood of Othman, they replied unanimously, “It is 
your part to command, ours to obey.” Ali was a valiant man, 
hut had no great talent as a ruler. His army numbered a great 
many enthusiastic partisans, but among them not a few wise- 
acres ; there were also others of doubtful loyalty. The battle at 
Siffin f^57), near the Kuphrates, whic h lasted two months and 
consisted principally in, sometimes bloody, skirmishes, wath 
alternate success, ended by the well-known appeal to the decision 
of the Koran on the part of Moawiya. This appeal has been called 
by a Euro|jcan scholar “ one of the un worthiest comedies of the 
whole w'orld’s history,” accepting the report of very partial 
Arabic writers that it happened when the Syrians were on the 
point of losing the battle. He forgot that Ali himself, before the 
Battle of the Camel, appealed likewise to the decision of the 
Koran, and began the fight only when this had been rejected. 
There is in reality no room for suspecting Moawiya of not having 
been in earnest when making this appeal ; he might well regret 
that internecine strife should drain the forces which were so 
much wanted for the spread of Islam. 'I’hat the Book of God 
could give a solution, even of this arduous case, was doubtless the 
firm belief of both parties. But even if tlie appeal to the Koran 
had been a stratagem, as Ali himself thought, it would have been 
perfectly legitimate, according to the general views of that time, 
which had been also those of the Prophet. It is not unlikely 
tliat the chief leader of the Yemenites in Ali's army, Asliath b. 
Qais, knew beforehand that this appeal would be made. Cer- 
tainty is not to be obtained in the w'hole matter. 

On each side an umpire was appointed, Abu Musi al-Ash‘ari, 
the candidate of Ash‘ath, on that of Ali, Amr-ibn-el-Ass (q.v^) on 
that of Moawiya. The arbitrators met in the voar 37 (a.I), 658) 
at Adhroh, in the south-east of Syria, where are the ruins of 
the Roman Castra described by Briinnow and Domaszewsky 
{Die Provincia Arabia^ i. 433-463)- Instead of this place, the 
^ The Arabs always call them Rum, i.e. Romans. 


historians generally put Dumat%l-JandoJ, the biblical Dumi^ 
now called Jauf, but this rests on feeble authority. The various 
accounts about wliat happened in thiy interview are without 
exception untnist worthy. J. Wellhaq^en, in his excellent book 
Das arabische Reich und sein Stiirz, has made it very probable that 
the decision of the umpires was that the choice of Ali as caliph 
.should I)e cancelled, and that the task of nominating a successor 
to Othman should be referred to the council o^nc)table men 
{shurd\ as representing the whole community. Ali refusing to 
submit to this decision, Moawiya became the champion of the 
law, and thereby gained at once considerable support for the 
conquest of Egypt, to which above all he directed his efforts. As 
soon as Amr returned from Adhroh, Moawiya sent him with an 
army of four or five thousand men against Egypt. About the 
same time the constitutional party rose auainst Ali's vicegerent 
Mahommed, son of Abu Bekr, who had been the leader of tlie 
murderous attack on Othman. Mahommed was beaten, taken 
in his flight, and, according to some reports, sewn in the skin of an 
ass and burned. • 

Moawiya, realizing that Ali would take all possible means to 
crush him, took his measures accordingly. He concluded with 
the Greeks a treaty, by which he pledgefl himself to pay a large 
sum of money annually on condition that the emperor should give 
him hostages as a pledge for the maintenance of peace. Ali, 
however, had first to deal witli the insurrection of the Kharijites, 
who condemned the arbitration which followed the battle of Siffin 
as a deed of infidelity, and demanded that Ali should break the 
compact (see above. A. 4). Freed from this difficulty, Ali prepared 
to direct his march against M oawiya, but his soldiers declined to 
move. One of his men, Khirrit b. Rashid, renounced him 
altogether, because he had not submitted to the decision of the 
umpires, and persuaded many others to refuse the payment of the 
poor-rate. Ali was obliged to subdue him, a task which he 
effected not without difficulty. Not a few of his former partisans 
w'ent over to Moawiya, as already had happened before the days 
of Siffin, amongst others Ali's own brother ‘A()il. l.astly, there 
w'ere in Kufa, and still more in Basra, many Othmaniya or 
legitimists, on whose co-operation he could not rely. Moawiya 
from his side made incessant raids into Ali's dominion, and by his 
agents caused a very serious revolt in Basra. The statement that 
a treaty was concluded between Moawiya and Ali to maintain the 
status quo, in the beginning of the year 40 (a.d. 660), is not very 
probable, for it is pretty certain that just then Ali had raised an 
army of 40, 000 men against the Syrians, and also that in the second 
or third month of that year Moawiya was proclaimed caliph at 
Jerusalem. At the same time Bosr b. Abi Artat made his 
expedition against Medina and Mecca, whose inhabitants were 
compelled to acknowledge the caliphate of Moawiya. On the 
murder of Ali in 06 1, his son Hasan was chosen caliph, but he 
recoiled before the prospect of a war with Moawiya, having 
neither the ambition nor the energy of Ali. Moawiya stood then 
with a large army in Maskin, a rich district lying to the north of 
the later West Bagdad, watered by the Dojail, or Little Tigris, a 
channel from the Euphrates tt; the I'igris. The army of Trak was 
near Madain, the ancient Ctesiphon. 'I'he reports about what 
occurred are confused and contradictory ; but it seems probable 
that Abdallah b. Abbas, the vicegerent of Ali at Basra and 
ancestor of the future Abbasid dynasty, was in command. No 
battle was fought. Ha.san and Jbn Abbas opened, each for 
himself, negotiations with Moawiya. The latter made it a 
condition of surrender that he should have the free disposal of the 
funds in tlie treasury of Basra. Some say that he had already 
before the death of Ali rendered himself master of it. Notwith- 
standing the protest of the Basrians, he transported this booty 
safely to Mecca. When his descendants had ascended the throne 
and he had become a demi-saint, the historians did their best to 
excuse his conduct. Hasan demanded, in exchange for the power 
which he resigned, the contents of the treasury at Kufa, which 
amounted to five millions of dirhems, together with the revenues 
of the Persian province of Darabjird (Darab). When these nego- 
tiations became knowm, a mutiny broke out in Hasan's camp. 
Hasan himself was wounded and retired to Medina, where ^ 
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died eight or nine yaars aftel*wards. The legend that he was 
poisoned by order of Moawiya is without the least foundation. 
It seems that he never -received the revenues of Darabjird, the 
Basrians to whom they belonged refusing to cede them. 

Moawiya now made his entry into Kufa in the summer of A.ii. 
41 (a.o. 661) and received the oath of allegiance as Prince of the 
Believers. This year is called the year of union {jama a), 
Mo.(hira b. Sbo'ba was appointed governor of Kufa. Homrfln b. 
Aban had previously assumed the government of Basra. This 
is represented commonly as a revolt, but as Homran was a client 
of Othman, and remained in favour with the Omayyads, it is 
almost certain that he took the management of affairs only to 
maintain order. 

One strong antagonist to Moawiya remained, in the person of 
Ziyad. c.This remarkable man was said to be a bastard of Abu 
Sofian, the father of Moawiya, and was, by his mother, the 
brother of Abu Bakra, a man of great wealth and position at 
Basra. He thus belonged to the tribe of Thaqif at Taif, which 
I)roduced many very prominent men. At the age of fourteen 
years Ziyad was cliarged with the financial administration of the 
Basrian army. He had won the affection of Omar, by his know- 
ledge of the Koran and the Sunna of the Prophet, and by the fact 
that he had employed the first money he earned to purchase the 
freedom of his mother Somayya. He was a faithful servant of Ali 
and put down for him the revolt excited by Moawiya's partisans 
in Basra. 'I'hence he marched into Pars and Kirman, where he 
maintained peace and kept the inhabitants in their allegiance to 
Ali. After All’s death he fortified himself in his castle near 
Istakhr and refused to submit. Moawiya, therefore, sent Bosr 
b. Abi Artat to Basra, with orders to capture Ziyad’s three sons, 
and to force Ziyad into submission by threatening to kill them. 
Ziyad was obdurate, and it was due to his brother Abu Bakra, 
who persuaded Moawiya to cancel the order, that the threat was 
not executed. On his return to Damascus, Moawiya charged 
Moghira b. Sho*ba to bring his countryman to reason. Abdallah 
b. ’Amir was made governor of Basra. 

As soon as Moawiya had his hands free, he directed all his 
forces against the Greeks. Immediately alter the submission of 
Irak, he had denounced the existing treaty, and as early as 662 
had sent his troops against the Alans and the Greeks. Since then, 
no year passed without a campaign. Twice he made a serious 
effort to conquer Constantinople, in 669 when he besieged it for 
three months, and in 674. On the second occasion his fleet 
occupitrd (\'/icus, which it held till shortly after his death in 680, 
when a treaty was signed. In Africa also the extension of 
Mahommedan power was pursued energetically. In 670 took 
place the famous march of 'Okba ('Ocjba) b. Niifi* and the founda- 
tion of Kairawan, where the great mosque still bears his name. 
Our information about these events, though very full, is untrust- 
worthy, while of the evi-nts in Asia Minor the accounts are scarce 
and short. The Arabic historians are still absorbed by the events 
in Irak and Khurasan. 

The talented prefect of Kufa, Moghira b. Sho'ba, eventually 
broke down the resistance of Ziyad, who came to Damascus to 
render an account of his administration, which the caliph 
ratified. Moawiya seems also to have acknowledged him as the 
son of Abu Sofian, and thus us his brother j in 664 this recogni- 
tion was openly declared.^ In the next year Ziyad was appointed 
governor of Basra and the eastern provinces belonging to it. As 
the austere champion of the precepts of Islam, he soon restored 
order in the whole district. Outwardly, this was the case in 
Kufa also. A rising of Kharijites in the year 663 had ended in 
the death of their chief. But the Shi'itcs were dissatisfied and 

^ A sinj;k' genealogist, Abu YaqajciLn, says that he was a legiti- 
mate son ol Ahu Sofian, and that his mother was Asma, daughter 
of A’ war. But all others call his mother Somayya, who is said to 
have been a slave-fj;irl of Hind, t!ie wife of Abu Sofian, and who 
became later also the mother of Abu Bakra. We cannot make out 
whether Abu Sofian acknowledged him as his son or not. At a later 
period, the Abbasid caliph Mahdi had the names of Ziyad and his 
descendants struck off the rolls of the Koreish ; but, after his death, 
the persons concerned gained over the chief of the rolls office, and 
had their names replaced in the lists (see Tabari iii 47q). 


even dared to give public utterance to their hostility. Moghira 
contented himself with a warning. He was already aged and had 
no mind to enter on a conflict. He died about the year 670, and 
his province also was entrusted to Ziyfid, who appointed ‘Amr b. 
Horaith as his vicegerent. At a Friday service in the great mosque 
'Amr was insulted and pelted with pebbles. Ziyad then came 
himself, arrested the leader of the Shi*ites,and sent fourteen rebels 
to T )amascus, among them several men of consideration. Seven of 
them who refused to pledge themselves to obedience were put to 
death ; the Shi‘ites considered them as martyrs and accused 
Moawiya of conimitting a great crime. But in Kufa peace was 
restored, and this not by military force, but by the headmen of 
the tril^es. We must not forget that Kufa and Basra were 
military colonies, and that each tribe had its own quarter of the 
city. A wholesome diversion was provided by the seriims re- 
.sumption of the policy of eastern expansion, which had been 
interrupted by the civil war. For this purpose Irak had to 
furnish the largest contingent. The first army sent by Ziyad 
into Khorasan recaptured Merv, Herat and Balkh, conquered 
Tokharistan and advanced as far as the Oxus. In 673 L)bai- 
dallah, the son of Ziyad, crossed the river, occupied Bokhara, and 
returned laden with booty taken from the wandering 'I'urkish 
tribes of Transoxiana. He brought 2000 Turkish archers with 
him to Basra, the first Turkish .slaves to enter the Moslem empire. 
Sa*id, son of the caliph Othman, whom Moawiya made governor 
of Khorasan, in 674 marched against Samarkand. Othen- 
generals penetrated as far as the Indus and conquered Kabul, 
Sijistan, Makran and Kandahar. 

Ziyad governed Irak wdth the greatest vigour, but as long as 
discontent did not issue in action, he let men alone. At his death 
(672-673), order was so generally restored that “ nobody liad any 
more to fear for life or estate, and even the unproteeted woman 
was safe in her house without having her door bolted.” 

Moawiya was a typical Arab sayyid (gentleman). He governed, 
not by force, but by his superior intelligence, his .self-control, 
his mildness and magnanimity. The follow’ing anecdote may 
illustrate this. One of Moawiya’s estates bordered on that of 
Abdallah b. Zobair, who complained in a somcw'hat truculent 
letter that Moawiya’s slaves had been guilty of trespassing. 
Moawiya, disregarding his son \’azid’s advia; that he should 
exact condign punishment for Zobair’s disrespect, replied in 
flattering terms, regretting the trespass and re.signing both slaves 
and estate to Zobair. In reply Zobair protesl(*d his loyalty to 
Moawiya, who thereupon pointed a moral for the instruttion of 
Yazid. 

Moawiya has been accused of having poisoned more than one of 
his adversaries, among them Malik Ashtar, Abdurrahman the 
son of the great captain Khalid h. Walld, and Hasan b. Ali. As 
for the latter, European scholars have long been agreed that the 
imputation is groundless. As to Abdarrahman the story is in the 
highest degree improbable. Madaini .says that Moawiya was 
prompted to it, because when he consulted the Syrians about the 
choice of his son Yazid as his successor, they had proposed 
Abdarrahman. The absurdity of this is obvious, for Abdarrah- 
man died in the year 666.^ Others say - that Mnawis a was afraid 
lest Abdarrahman should become too popular. Now, Abdarrah- 
man had not only been a faithful ally of Moawiya in the wars witli 
Ali, but after the peace devoted all his energy to the Greek war. 
It is almost incredible that Moawiya out of petty jealousy would 
have deprived himself of one of his best men. The probability is 
that Abdarrahman was ill when returning from the frontier, that 
Moawiya sent him his own medical man, tlie Christian doctor Ibn 
Gthal, and that the rumour arose that the doctor had poisoned 
him. It is remarkable withal that this rumour circulated, not in 
Homs (Emesa), where Abdarrahman died, but in Medina. There 
a young relation of Abdarrahman was .so roused by the taunt 
that the death of his kinsman was unavenged, that he killed Ibn 
Othal near the mosque of Damascus. Moaw’iya imprisoned him 
and let him pay a high ransom, the law not permitting the talio 
against a Moslem for having killed a Christian. The story that 

1 Aghani XX. p, 13, Ibn abi Osaibia i. p. 1 18. 

5 * Tabari ii. p. 82. 
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this relative was Khaiid, the son of Abdarrahman, is absurd in- 
asmuch as Moawiya made this Khftlid commander against the 
Greeks in succession to his father. In the third case — that of 
Malik Ashtar— the evidence is equally inadequate. In fact, since 
Moawiya did not turn lh*e weapon of assassination against such 
men as Abdallah b. Zobair and Hosain b. Ali, it is unlikely that 
he used it against less dangerous persons. These two men were 
the chief obstacles to Moawiya's plan for securing the Caliphate 
for his son Yazid. The leadership with the Arabic tribes was as a 
rule hereditary, the son succeeding his father, but only if he was 
personally fit for the position, and was acknowledged as such by 
the principal men of the tribe. Tlie hereditary principle had not 
been recognized by Islam in the cases of Abu Ilekr, Omar and 
Othman ; it htul had some influence upon the choice of Ali, the 
husband of luitima and the cousin of the Prophet. But it had 
been adoptetl entirely for the election of Hasan. The example of 
Abu Bckr proved that the caliph had the right to appoint his 
successor. But this appointment must be sanctioned by the 
principal men, as representing the community. Moawiya seems 
to have done his best to gain that approl)ation, but the details 
given by the historians are altogether unconvincing. This only 
seems to be certain, that the succession of Yazid was generally 
acknowledged before the death of his father, except in Medina. 
(See Maiiommedan Institutions.) 

Moawiya died in the month of Kajab 6o (a.d. 68o). His last 
words are said to have been : “ Fear ye God, the Klcvated and 
Mighty, for God, Praise be to Him, protects the man that fears 
Him ; lie who does not fear God, has no protection.’’ Moawiya 
was, in fact, a religious man and a strict disciple of the precepts of 
Islam. We can scarcely, therefore, credit the charges made by 
the adversaries of his chosen .successor Yazid, that he was a 
drinker of wine, fond of pleasure, careless about religion. All the 
evidence shows that, during tht* reign of the Omayyads, life in 
Damascus and the rest of Syria was austere and in striking 
contrast to the dissolute manners which prevailed in Medina. 

2. Rule of Yazid - When Moawiya died, the opposition had 
alrcufly been organized. On his accession Yazid sent a circular 
to all Ins prefects, officially announcing his father’s death, and 
ordering them to administer the oath of allegiance to their 
sul)jects. In (hat sent to Walid b. ‘Otba, the governor of 
Medina, he enclosed a private note charging him in particular to 
administer tiu* oath to Hosain, Abdallah 1 ). Omar and Abdallah 
b. Zobair, if necessary, by force. Walid sent a messenger 
inviting them to a confiTcnce, thus giving them time to assemble 
their followers and to escape to Mecca, where the prefect Onarr 
b. Sa*id could do nothing against them. In the month Ramadan 
this Omar was made governor of Medina and sent an army against 
Ibn Zobair. This army was defeated, and fr(»m that time Jbn 
Zobair was supreme at Mecca. 

On the news of Yazid’s accession, the numerous partisan.s of 
the family of Ali in Kufa sent addresses to Hosain, inviting him 
to take refuge with them, and promising to have him proclaimed 
caliph in Irak. Hosain, having learned that the majority of the 
inhabitants were apparently ready to support him strenuously, 
prepared to take action. Meanwhile Yazid, having been in- 
formed of the riotous behaviour of the Shi'ites in Kufa, sent 
Obaidallah, son of the famous Ziyad and governor of Basra, to 
restore order. Using the same tactics as his father had used 
before, Obaidallah summoned the chiefs of the tribes and made 
them responsible for the conduct of their men. On the 8th of 
Dhu’l-Hijja Hosain set out from Mecca with all his family, 
expecting to be received with enthusiasm by the citizens of Kufa, 
but on his arrival at Kerbela west of the Euphrates, he was 
confronted by an army sent by Obaidallah under the command of 
Omar, son of the famous SaM b. Abi Waqqas, the founder of 
Kufa. Hosain gave battle, vainly relying on the promised aid 
from Kufa, and fell with almost all his followers on the loth of 
Muharram 6i (loth of October 68o). 

No other issue of this rash expedition could have been expected. 
But, as it involved the grandson of the Prophet, the son of Ali, 
and so many members of his family, Hosain’s devout partisans 
at Kufa, who by their overtures had been the principal cause of 
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the disaster, regarded it as a tragedy, and the facts gradually 
acquired a wholly romantic colouring. Omar b. Srfd and his 
officers,. Obaidallah and even Yazid came to be regarded as 
murderers, and their names have cver^ince been held accursed 
by all Shi‘ites. They observe the loth of Muharram, the day of 
* Ashura, as a day of public mourning. Among the Persians, stages 
are erected on that day in public places, and plays are acted, 
representing the misfortunes of the family of Ali^^ “ Revenge 
for Hosain ” became the watchword of all Shihtes, and the 
Meshed Hosain (Tomb of the martyr Hosain) at Kerbela is to 
them the holiest place in the world (see Kerbela). Obaidallah 
sent the head of Hosain to Damascus, together with the women 
and children and Ali b. Hosain, who, being ill, had not taken part 
in the fight. Yazid was very sorry for the issue, and sent the 
prisoners under safc-conduct to Medina. Ali remained^aithful 
to the caliph, taking no share in the revolt of the Medinians, and 
openly condemning the risings of the Shi'ites. 

Ibn Zobair profited greatly by the distress caused by Hosain’s 
death. Though he named himself pul)licly a refugee of the House 
of God, he had himself secretly addressed as caliph, and many of 
the citizens of Medina acknowledged him as such. Yazid, when 
informed of this, swore in his anger to have him imprisoned. But 
remembering the wisdom of his father, he sent messengers with a 
chain made of silver coins, and bearing honourable proposals. 

At the same lime he received a number of the chief men of 
Medina, sent by the prefect, with great honour and loaded them 
with gifts and presents. But Ibn Zobair refu.sed, and the 
Medinians, of whom the majority probably had never before 
seen a prinre's court, however simple, were only confirmed in 
their rancour against Yazid, and told many horrible tales about 
his profligacy, that he hunted and held wild orgies with Bedouin 
sheikhs, and liad no religion. A characteristically Arabic cere- 
mony took place in the mosque of Medina. “ I cast off the oath 
of allegiance to Yazid, as 1 cast off my turban,” exclaimed the 
first, and all others followed, casting off one of their garments, 
till a heap of turbans and sandals lay on the floor. Ibn Hanzala 
was made commander. The Omayyads, though they with their 
clients counted more than looo men, were not able to maintain 
themsclve.s, and were allowed to depart only on condition of strict 
neutrality. 

At last the patience of Yazid was exhausted. An army — the 
accounts about the number vary from 4000 to 20,000 — was 
equipped in all haste and put under the command of Moslim b. 
*Oqba, with orders first to exact submission from the Medinians, 
if necessary liy force, and then to march against Ibn Zobair. 
Moslim, having met the expelled Omayyads at Wadi ' 1 -Qora, 
encamped near the city (August 683) and gave the inhabitants 
three days in which to return to obedience, wishing to spare the 
city of the Prophet and to prevent the shedding of blood. When, 
however, after the lapse of three days, a final earnest appeal had 
been answered insultingly, he began the battle. The Medinians 
fought valiantly, but could not hold out against the well-dis- 
ciplined Syrians. Moreover, they were l^etrayed by the Medinian 
family of the Banu l.laritha, who introduced Syrian soldiers into 
the town. Medina lies between two volcanic hills, called hana. 
After one of these the battle has been named “ The Day of 
Harra.” Imr three days the city was given up to plunder. It is 
said that a thousand bastards (the ” children of the Harra ”) 
were born in consequence of these days. 'I'he remaining citizens 
were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Yazid in a 
humiliating form ; the few who refused were killed. Ali b. 
Hosain, who had refused to have anything to do with the revolt, 
was treated with all honour. Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, the 
son of Ali, and Abdallah b. Omar had likewise abstained, but 
they had left Medina for Mecca, 

Moslim then proceeded towards Mecca. He was already ill, and 
died about midway between the two cities, after having given the 
command, according to the orders of the caliph, to Hosain b. 
Nomair. It is quite natural that the man who delivered up the 
city of the Prophet to plunder, and at whose hands so many 
prominent Moslems fell, should have been an object of detestation 
^ See Chodzko, Thi^re person (Paris, 1878). 
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to the de\'oiit. Even some European scholars have drawn a 
false pictule of his personality, as has been clearly shown by 
Wellhausen. About Medina also false statements have been 
made. The city recovered very soon from the disaster, and 
remained the scat not only of holy tradition and jurisdiction, 
but also of the Arabic aristocracy. Jn no city of the empire, 
during the reign of the Omayyads, lived more singers and 
musicians than in Medina. 

Hosain b. Nomair arrived before Mecca in September 683 and 
found Ibn Zohair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to the aid of the Holy City, as well as many 
Kharijites from Yamama under Najda b. ‘Amir. The siege had 
la.sted 65— others say 40— days, when the news came of the 
death of Yazid, wliich took place presumably on the J4lh of 
Rabia I-, 64 (iztb November 6S3). Eleven days before a fire, 
caused by imprudence, lud consumed all the woodwork of the 
Ka'ba and burst the* black stone in three places. Tlie evidence 
is quite conclusive ; yet the fire has been imputed to the .Syrians, 
and a talc wuo invented about hallistas which hurled against the 
House of God enormous stones and vessels full of bitumen. In 
fact, the siege had been confined to ench^siire and skirmishes. Jt 
is said that on the news of the death of Yazid a conference took 
place between Hosain and Ibn Zoliair, and that the former offered 
to proclaim the latter as caliph provided he would accompany 
him to Syria and proclaim a general amnesty. Ibn Zohair 
refused haughtily, and Hosain, wdtE a contcmpUious criticism of 
his folly, ordered liis army to break up for .Syria. 

Hitherto ibn Zolxiir had confined himself to an appeal to the 
Moslems to renounce Ya/id and to haA e a caliph elected by the 
council (shiira) of the principal lending men. He now openly 
assumed the title of caliph and invited men to take the oath of 
allegiance. He was soon acknowledged throughout Arabia, in 
Eg\'pt and in Irak. TheOmayyads, who had returned to Mtxlina, 
were a^ain e^'pelled. 

Yazid is described in tht Conitnuaiw Jsidori “iucun- 

dissimus et cunctis nationibus regni eius subditis vir gratissime 
habitus, qui nullam unquam, ut omnibus moris est, sihi regalis 
fastigii causa glorium appetivit, sed communis ^ cum omnibus 
civilitcr vixit.” 'I’his is confirmed l»y the fact that Moawiya II. 
is said to have been a mild ruler, like his father, and goes far to 
outweigh the prejudiced account given by his opponents and 
coloured still further by tradition. Against the a»ccusation of 
being a drinker of wine he himself protested in >’erses which he 
recitjed when he sent the army iigainst Ibn Zobair. Decisive is 
also the testimony of Urn aJ-Hanafiya, who declared that all the 
accusations brought by the Mcclinians wtere false. It may be 
true that he was fond of hunting, but Ik; was a peace-loving, 
generous prince. 1 1 is uncertain at what age he died. Accounts 
vary between 33 and 3Q. The latter finds confirmation in the 
statement that he was iborn in a.h. 25, though another account 
places hi.s birth in 22. As his son Moawiya who succeeded him 
was certainly adult (the accounts vary between 17 and 23), the 
latter date seems to be p'cferable. 

3. Moawiya II. had reigned a very short time — how long is 
again wholly uncertain — when he fell sick and died. Then 
commenced a period of the greatest confusion, 'I’he mother 
Yaswd, Maisun, belonged to the most powerful tribe in Syria, the 
Kalb, and it seems that this and the cognate tribes of Qoda a 
(Yemenites) had enjoyed certain prerogatives, which had aroused 
the jealousy of the (jais and the cognate tribes of Modar. Im- 
mediately after the deatli of Yazid, Zofar b. Harith, who had 
already fought wdth ibn Zobair against Yazid, had induced 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia to declare for Ibn Zobair. in 
Homs (Emesa) the governor No‘man b. Bashir had pledged 
himself to the* same cause, 'rhe prefect of Damascus, pahl)€^ b. 
(,)ais, seemed to be wiivering in his loyalty. Khalid, the brother 
of Moawiya 11 ., was still a youth and appears to have had no 
strength of charactea-. There was, however, a much more 
dangerous candidate, viz. Merwfin b. Hakam, of another branch 
of the Omayyads, who had been Othman s right-hand man. He 
had pledged himself after some hesitation to Yazid, but now his 
1 ^ Dozy look communis for a gloss to civiUter. 


turn had come. The amir of the Kalb, Ibn Bnhdal, persuaded 
probably by ObaidoUah b, Ziy^d, conceived that only a man of 
distinction could win the contest, and proclaimed Merwan 
caliph, on condition that his successor should be Kliillid b. 
Yazid, and after him *Amr b. Sa'id al-Ashdaq, w'ho belonged to 
the third branch of the Omayyads, Metmw'bile pahh^-k had 
declared himself openly for Ibn Zobair. A furious battle (a.p. 
684) ensued at Merj Rahi^, near Damascus, in which pahhak 
and Zofar, though tlioy had the majority of troops, were utterly 
defeated. This battle became the subject of a great many 
poems and had pernicious consequences, especially as regards 
the antagonism between the Qais-Mo^ar and Kalh-Ycmenite 
tribes. 

4. Hei^n of Alerwan 1 . — Merwan strengthened his position 
according to the old oriental fashion by marrying the widow of 
Yazid, and soon felt himself strong enough to substitute his own 
son Abdalmalik for Kbillid b. Yazid as successor- designate. 
Khiilid contented himself with protesting : he was neither a 
politician nor a soldier, but a student of alchemy and astronfiniy ; 
translations of Greek books have been ascrilx^d to him (Jahi?, 
BayuHf i. p. 126). In the year a.h. 435 there was still in Eg> pt 
a brazen globe attrihuLed to Ptolemy which had belonged to 
Khalid (Ibn Qifti, p. 440, 1.15). He w^as also consulted about 
future events. There were, however, not a few who deplored 
the fact that the throne had passed from the descendants of 
Abu Sofian. This feeling gave rise to the prophecy th*it there 
should apfjear later a Sofiani on the throne, who w'ould reign 
with might and wisdom. ‘Arnr Ashdaq nuuLle no opposition till 
the death of Merwan. After the victory at Merj Rahit, Merwan 
conquered Egypt, and installed as governor his second son 
Al)dalaziz, An army sent to the rescue by Ibn Zobair under the 
command of his brother Mus'ab was beaten in Palestine by 
‘Amr A.slidaq. But a division sent by Merwan to the Hejaz was 
cut to pieces. Ohaidallah b. Ziyad set out with tlie purpose of 
sulxluing Mesopotamia and marching thence against Irjxk. But 
he was detained a whole year in the former country, by a rising 
of Uie Shi*ites in Kufa, wlio w'erc still in mourning for Hosain 
and had formed an army w'hich called itself “ the army of the 
penitent.” 'rhey were routed at Ras ‘Ain, but Ohaidallah had 
still to fight Zcjfar. 

Meanwhile Mokhtar (son of that Ahu'Obaid the Thaqifite w’ho 
had commanded the Arabs against the Persians in the un- 
fortunate battle of tlie Bridge), a nian of great talents and still 
greater ambition, after havmg supported Ibn Zobuh in the siige 
of MtK'ca, had gone to Kufa, where he joined the Shi'itcs, mo.slly 
Persians, and acquired great power, lie claimed that he was 
commissioned by All's son, Mahonimed ibn al-Jianiifiya, who 
after tlie death of Hosain was reccjgnized by the Shi'ites as their 
Mahdi. A vague message from Mahommod, that it was the duly 
of every good Moslem to take part with the fiunily of the Prophet, 
was interpreted in favour of Mokhtar. and thenceforward iUl the 
Shiites, among them the powerful Ibrahim, son of Ali s right 
hand Malik Ashtar, followed him blindly as their chief. After- 
wards Iljin al-Hanafiya seems to have acknowledged him dis- 
tinctly as his vicegerent. Ibn Zobair’s representative in Kufa 
was compelled to flee, and all those who had participated in the 
battle of Kerbela were put to death. An army despatched 
against Ohaidallah under Ibrahim routed the Syrians near 
Mosul (battle of Khazir) ; Obaidallali and Hosain b. Nomair 
were slain. Mokhtar was now at the zenith of power, but Ibn 
Zobair, determined to get rid at all costs of so dangerous an 
enemy, named his brother Mus'ab governor of Basra and ordered 
him to march against Kufa. Basra was at that time full of 
fugitives from Kufa, Arabian chiefs who resented the arrogance of 
Mokhlar's adherents, and desired eagerly to regain their former 
position in Kufa. The troops of Basra had been, since the death 
of Yazid, at war with the Kharijites, who had supported ibn 
Zobair during the siege of Mecca, but had deserted him later. 
Their caliph, Nafi* b. Azraq, after whom they were called also 
Azraqites, threatened even the oity itself, when Mohallab b. Abi 
Sofra, a very ^hle general, compelled them to retire. MohaJkb 
then marched with Mu§‘ab against Kufa. Mokht^ feU, and^itb 
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him the ephemeral dominion of the Persian Shi*ites. This had 
been their first attempt to dispute the authority of their Arabian 
conquerors, but it was not £o be the last Ibrfihim b. Ashtar, 
Mokhtar’s governor of Mesopotamia, submitted and acknow* 
lodged the Caliphate of ft»n Zobair. 

of AhdalmaUk. — Merwan died on the 27th of Ramadan 
65"(7th May 685) ; according to tradition, he was suffocated by 
his wife, because he had insulted her son KhSlid and herself. 
The accession of Abdalmalik was attended with no difficulty, 
hut the first years of his reign were occupied by troubles in 
northern Syria, where, instigated by the Greeks, the Mardaites 
of the Amanus, called Jar&jima by the Arabs, penetrated into 
the Lebanon. He was obliged to conclude an unfavourable 
treaty first with them, later with the emperor of ConKtantinople. 
Moreover, in the year 68 (a.d. 687-688) Syria was afflicted by a 
serious famine. Ibn Zobair, however, w’as occupied at Mecca 
with the rebuilding of the Ka*ba, and Mus‘al) was haras.sed not 
only by the Kharijites, hut also by a noble freebooter, Obaidatlah 
b. Horr, who had created for himself a principality in the vicinity 
of Madain (('tcsip)hon). 

The period of the ])ilgrimage caused a momentary truce to all 
these struggles, and in iJhu ’l-hijja, a. IT. 68 (January 688), was 
Been the curious spectacle of four different standards planted 
near Mecca, belonging respectively to four chiefs, each of whom 
was a pretender to the empire ; the standard of Abdallah b. 
Zolxiir, caliph of Mecca ; that of the caliph of Damascus, 
Abdalmalik ; that of Ali's son Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, Mahdi 
of the Shrites ; and that of the Kharijites, who were at that time 
under the command of Najda h. ‘Amir. Such, however, was the 
respect inspirexi by the holy places, that no disorder.? resulted. 

lAlien, in the year (6q a.h.) 68q Abdalmalik had at last en- 
camped at liotnan Habib in tl»e vicinity of Kinne.srin ((^nnasrlnV 
with the pvirpose of marching against Musab, his cousin ‘Amr 
Ashdaq, to whom by the treaty of JAbia, before the battle of 
Merj Rahit, the succession to Merwan had been promised, took 
advantJige of his absence to lay claim to the supreme power, and 
to have himself proclaimed caliph by his partisans. Abdalmalik 
was obliged to retrace his steps and to lay siege to his own capital. 
The garrison of Damascus took fright, and deserted their posts, 
so that ‘Amr Ashdaq was compelled to .surrender. The caliph 
Abdalmalik summoned him to his palace and slew him with his 
own hand. Abdalmalik has every claim to our esteem as one of 
the ablest monarchs that ever reigned, but this murder remains 
a lasting blot on his career. 

Abdalmalik could now give his whole attention to the pro- 
jected expedition against Irak. Musab was encamped at 
Biljornaira in the neiglibourhood of 'Jakrit. But Abdalmalik ’s 
first task was to subdue Zofar and his Qaisites at Kerkesia 
(Qarqisia), and the rest of the partisans of Mokht&r at Nisibis. 
Meanwhile, Mus‘ah had to curb a violent revolt in Basra, brought 
about by agents of Abdalmalik, and called after a place in the 
city the revolt of the Jofrites. About the middle of A.D. 691 
Alxlalmalik at last encamped at Dair al-Juthaliq (the monastery 
of the C^^tholicus) between Ma.skin, not far from the site of 
Bagdad, and Bajomaira. M us' ah’s best troops were fighting 
under Mohallab against the Kharijites ; many Ba.srians were 
secretly favourable to the Omayyads, nor were the Kufian 
soldiers to be trusted. 'I’he people of Irak had never been 
accustomed to discipline, and no improvement had taken place 
during the troubles of the last years. Abdalmalik, therefore, 
wrote secretly to the chiefs of Mus'ab’s army, and persuaded them 
to desert to him, with the excxjption of Ibrahim b. Ashtar, the 
brave son of a brave fathw, who, after the fall of Mokhtar, had 
become a faithful supporter of Ibn Zobair. ij^His deaths in the 
beginning of the battle, decided the fate of Mus'ab, who was 
slain sword in hand by a Shi'ite of Kufa. 

This victory opened the gates of Kufa to "Abdalmalik, and all 
Irak received him with acclamation. Thence, a few days later, 
he sent Hajjaj b. Yusuf at the head of 2000 Syrians against Ibn 
Zobair in Mecca, and despatched a nvessenger tol'Ariq b.^Amr,wbo 

’ Formerly the capital of the homonymous province of Syria; 
it lies a day's march west from Haleb (Aleppo). 
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was encamped at Wadi ’l*Qor& wi4ih 5000 i;nen, to make himself 
master of Medina and thence to rejoin HajjAj. Before the 
arrival of this reinforcement, Hajjaj coafined himself to skir- 
mishes, in which his soldiers always had the advantage. Then, 
in Dhu *1 Qa'da 72 (March 25th, 692) Jltecca was invested. The 
blockade lasted more than six months, during which the city was 
a prey to ail the horrors of siege and famine. Hajjaj had set up a 
balista on the hill of Abu Qulmis, whence he poured jm the city a 
hail of stones, which was suspended only in the days of the 
pilgrimtige. Ibn Zobair employed against him Abyssinians 
armed with Greek-fire-tuhes, who, however, quitted him soon 
under the pressure of famine. 'I’his at length triumphed over his 
last adherents. Ten thousand fighting men, and even two of the 
sons of the pretender (it is said, on his own advice), left the city 
and surrendered. Mecca being thus left without defend^s, Ibn 
Zobair saw that ruin was inevitable. Hajjaj having promised 
him amnesty if he would surrender, he went to his mother AsmA, 
the daughter of Abu Bekr, who had reached the age of a hundred 
years, and asked her counsel. She answered thikt, if he was 
confident in the justice of his cause, he must die sword in hand. 
In embracing him for the last time, she felt the cuirass he wore 
and exclaimed that such a precaution was unworthy of a man 
resolved to die. He, therefore, took off the cuirass, and, when 
the Omayyad troops made their way into the city, attacked them 
furiously, notwithstanding his advanced age, and was slain. His 
head was cut off, mul sent by Hajjaj to Damascus. 

With Ibn Zobair perished the influence which the early 
companions c)f Mahoniet had exercised over Islam. Medina and 
Mecca, though they continued to be the holy cities, hud no longer 
their old political importance, which had already been shaken to 
its foundations by the murder of Othman and the subsequent 
troubles. Henceforward we shall find temporal interests, 
represented by Damascus, predominating over tht)se of religion, 
and the centre of Islam, now permanently removed beyond the 
limits of Arabia, more susceptible to foreign influence, and 
assimilating more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, 
Kufa and Basra will attract the flower of all the Moslem pro- 
vinces, and thus that great intellectual, literary and scientific 
movement, which reached its apogee under the first Abbasid 
Caliphs at Biigdad, steadily becomes more marked. 

After the burning of the Ka'ba during the siege of Mecca by 
Hosain b. Nomair, Ibn Zobair had rebuilt and enlarged the house 
of God. It is said that he thus carried out a design of the 
Prophet, which he had not ventured to undertake for fear of 
offending the newly converted Korcishites. Hajj&j pulled down 
the enlargements and restored the Ka'ba to its old state. Mean- 
while, the caliph committed to him the government of the Hejnz. 
The Medinians, w^hose loyalty was suspected, were treated by 
him with severity ; not a few maulas (clients) were obliged to 
wear a leaden badge on their neck (Tabari, ii. p. 854 seq.). 

Thus the protracted war against Ibn Zobair was brought to an 
end; hence this year (71) also is called the “year of union “ 
{jatnd^ay But the storms in Irak and Mesopotamia had not yet 
altogether subsided. I'he Qais could not leave unavenged the 
blood shed at Merj Rahit. For about ten years the Syrian and 
Me.sopotamiun deserts were the scene of a series of raids, often 
marked by groat cruelty, and which have been the subject of a 
great many poems. Abdalmalik had need of all his tact and 
energy to pacify ultimately the zealous sectaries, but the 
antagonism between Yemenites (Kalb and Azd) and Modarites 
(Qais and I'amim) had been increased lyy these struggles, and 
even in the far cast and the far west had fatiil consequences. 

When Abdalmalik, after a stay of forty days, returned from Irak 
to Syria, he left two Omayyad princes as his vicegerents in Kufa 
and Basra. Mohallab, who at the time of the battle of Bajornair^ 
was in the field against the Azraqites (Kharijites), and had put 
himself at the disposal of the caliph, had orders to carry on the 
war. But the two princes proved unequEd to their task and did 
not support Mohallab sufficiently, so that the Kharijites gained 
more than one victory. Abdalmalik in alarm made Hajjaj 
governor of Irak with the most extensive powers. The troops of 
Kufa, who accompanied Mohallab in an expedition against the 
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Kharijites, had abandoned their general and dispersed to their 
homes, and nothing could induce them to return to their duty. 
Then, in the year 75 (a.d. 694), at the moment when the people 
were assembled in the mosque for morning prayers, an unknown 
young man of insignificant appearance, with a veil over his face, 
ascended the pulpit. It seemed at first that he could not find his 
words. One of the audience, with a contemptuous remark, took 
a handful of pebbles to pelt him with. Hut he let them fall when 
llajjaj lifted his veil and began to speak. 

“ Men of Kufa," he said, “ I see before me heads ripe for the 
sickle, and the reaper — 1 am he. It seems to me, as if I saw 
already the blood between your turbans and your shoulders. 1 
am not one of those who can be frightened by inflated bags of skin, 
nor need any one think to scjueeze me like a fig. The Prince of 
th(! Believers has spread before him the arrows of his quiver, and 
has tried every one of them by biting its wood. It is my wood 
that he has found the hardest and strongest, and I am the arrow 
which he shoots against you.’* 

At the end of this address he ordered his clerk to read the 
letter of the caliph. He began : “ From the servant of God, 
Abdalmalik, Prince of the Believers, to the Moslems that are in 
Kufa, peace be with you.’* As nobody uttered a word in reply, 
Hajjaj said : “ Stop, boy,** and exclaimed : “ The l*rince of the 
Believers .salutes you, and you do not answer his greeting 1 You 
have been but poorly taught. T will teach you afresh, unless 
you behave better. Read again the letter of the Prince of the 
Believers.” Then, as soon as he had read : “ peace upon yc,” 
there remained not a single man in the mosque who did not 
respond, “ and upon the JVince of the Believers be peace.” 
Thereupon Hajjaj ordered that every man capable of bearing 
arms should immediately join Mohallab in Khuzistan (Su.siana), 
and swore tliat all who should be found in the town after the third 
day should be beheaded, 'rhis threat had its effect, and Hajjaj 
proc eeded to Basra, where his presence was followed by the same 
results. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of Irak, at last 
succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen months, in subjugating 
the Kharijites and their caliph Qatara b, Foja'a, and was able at 
the beginning of the year 78 (a.d. 697) to return to Hajjaj at 
Basra. 'J'he latter loaded him with honours and made him 
governor of Khorasan, whence he directed several expeditions 
into Transoxiana. In the meantime Hajjaj himself had, in 695 
and 6q6, with great difliculty suppressed Shabib b. Yazicl at the 
head of the powerful tribe of Shaiban, who, himself a Kharijite, 
had assumed the titles of Prince of the Believers, and had even 
succec’ded in occupying Kufa. In the east the realm of Islam 
had been very much extended under the reign of Moawiya, 
when Ziyad was governor of Irak and Khorasan. Balkh and 
'rokharistan, Bokhara, Samarkand and Khwarizm (modern 
Khiva), even Kabul and Kandahar had been subdued ; but in 
the time of the civil war a great deal had been lost again. Now 
at last the task of recovering the lost districts could be resumed. 
When, in 697, Hajjaj gave the government of Khorasan to 
Mohallab, he committed that of Sijistan (Seistan) to Obaidallah 
b. Abi Bakra, a cousin of Ziyad. This prefect allowed himself to 
be enticed by Zanbil, prince of Zabulistan, to penetrate into the 
country far from his base, and escaped narrowly, not without 
severe losses, d'hc command over Sijistan was now given to 
Abdarrahman b, Ash'ath, a descendant of the old royal family of 
Kinda, and a numerous army was entrusted to him, so magnifi- 
cently equipped that it was called “ the peacock army.’* Not 
long after his arrival in Sijistan, I bn Ash* at h, exasperated by the 
masterful tone of Hajjaj, the plebeian, towards himself, the 
high-born, decided to revolt. The soldiers of Irak, who did not 
love the governor, and disliked the prospect of a long and 
difficult war far from home, eagerly accepted the proposition of 
returning to Irak, and even proclaimed the dethronement of 
Abdalmalik, in favour of Ibn Ash’ath. The new pretender 
entered k^ars and Ahwaz (Susiana), and it was in this last province 
near I’ostar (Shuster) that Hajjaj came up with him, after 
receiving from Syria the reinforcements which he had demanded 
in all haste from the caliph. Ibn Ash’ath drove him back to 
Basra, entered the city, and then turned his arms against Kufa, 


of which he took possession with aid from within. Hajjftj, 
afraid lest his communications with Syria should be cut off, 
pitched his camp at Dair Qorra, eighteen miles west from Kufa 
towards the desert, where Mahommed, the brother of the caliph, 
and Abdallah, his son, brought him fiesh troops. Ibn Ash*ath 
encamped not far from him at Dair al- Jamajim with a far more 
numerous army. In great alarm Abdalmalik endeavoured to 
stifle the revolt by offering to dismiss Hajjaj from his post. 
The insurgents rejected this offer, and hostilities recommenced. 
At the end of three months and a half, in July 702, a decisive 
action took place. Victory declared for Hajjaj. Ibn Ash’ath 
fled to Basra, where he managed to collect fresh troops ; but 
having been again beaten in a furious battle that took plnce at 
Maskin near the Dojail, he took refuge at Ahwaz, from which he 
was soon driven by the troops of Hajjaj under 'Gmara b. 'i'amim. 
The rebel then retired to Sijist&n, and afterwards sought an 
asylum with the king of Kabul. His partisans fled before 
‘OrnSra’s army and penetrated into Khorasan, where they were 
disarmed by the governor \'azid, son of the celebrated Muludlab, 
who had died in the year 701. 'Lhe pretender was betrayed by 
the king of Kabul and killed himself. His head was sent to 
Hajjaj and then to Damascus. This happened in the year 703 
or 704. Yazid b. Mohallab was soon after deprived of the 
government of Khorasan, Hajjaj accusing him of partiality 
towards the rebels of Yemenite extraction. He appointed in his 
stead first his brother Mofarjdal b. Mohallab, and nine months 
after Qotaiba b. Moslim, who was de.stined in a later period to 
extend the sway of Lslam in the cast as far as China. 

The struggle of Ibn Ash’ath was primarily a contest for 
hegemony between Irak and Syria. The proud Arabic lords 
could not acquiesce in paying to a plel)eian like Hajjaj, invested 
with absolute power by the caliph, the strict obeSence he re- 
quired. They considered it further as an injustice that the 
Syrian soldiers received higher pay than those of Irak. This is 
apparent from the fact that one of the conditions of peace 
propo.scd by Abdalmalik before the battle of Dair al-Jamajim 
had been that henceforth the Irakian troops should be paid 
equally with the Syrian. Moreover, Hajjaj, in order to maintain 
the regular revenue from taxation, had been obliged to introduce 
stringent regulations, and had compelled a great many villagers 
who had migrated to the cities to return to< their villages. 
wSeveral of these were faqlhs^ students of Koranic science and law, 
and all these seconded Ibn Ash’ath with all their might. But, as 
Wellliausen has shown, it is not correct to consider the contest as 
a reaction of the mania's (Persian Moslems) against the Arabic 
supremacy. 

Immediately after tlie victories of Dair al-Jamajim and 
Maskin, in 702, Hajjaj built a new residence on the 'ligris, 
between Basra and Kufa, which he called Wiisit (“ Middle ”). 
'J'hcrc his Syrian soldiers were not in contact with the turbulent 
citizens of the two capitals, and were at any moment ready to 
suppress any fresh outburst. 

At the beginning of his reign Abdalmalik luid replaced the 
humble mosque built by Omar on the site of the temple at 
Jerusalem by a magnificent dome, which was completed in the 
year 691. Eulychius and others pretend that he desired to 
substitute Jerusalem for Mecca, because Ibn Zobair had occupied 
the latter place, and thus the pilgrimage to the Ka’ba had become 
difficult for the Syrians. This is quite improbable. Abdalmalik 
was born and educated in Islam, and distinguished himself in his 
youth by piety and continence. He regarded himself as the 
champion of Islam and of the communion of the believers, and 
had among his intimates men of acknowledged devoutness such 
as Raja b. 5 ayw^ The idea of interfering with the pilgrimage 
to the House of God at Mecca, which would have alienated from 
him all religious men, and thus from a political point of view 
would have been suicidal, cannot have entered his mind for a 
moment. But the glorification of Jerusalem, holy alike for 
Moslems, Christians and Jew§, could not but exalt the glory of 
Islam and its rulers within and without. 

As soon as the expedition to Irak against Mu§ ab had termin- 
ated, the holy war against the Greeks was renewed. The 
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operations in Asia Minor and Armenia were entrusted to 
Mahommcd h. Merwan, the caliph’s brother, who was appointed 
governor of Mesopotamia and Armenia, and in 692 beat the 
army of Justinian 11 . near Sebaste in Cilicia. From this time 
forth the Moslems made? yearly raids, the chief advantage of 
which was that they kept the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs 
in continual military exercise. After the victorious march of 
Okba(Oqba) b. NSfi through north Africa and the foundation of 
Kairawan, his successor Qais b. Zohair had been obliged to 
retreat to Barca (Cyrenaica). In the year 696 Abdalmalik sent 
Hassan b. No'^man into Africa at the head of a numerous army. 
He retook Kairawan, swept the coast as far as Carthage, which he 
sacked, expelling the Greek garrisons from all the fortified places; 
he then turned his arms agains the Berbers, who, commanded by 
the Kahina (Diviner), as the Arabs called their queen, beat him 
so completely that he was compelled to retreat to Barca. Five 
years later he renewed the war, defeated and killed the K&hina, 
and subdued the Berbers, who henceforward remained faithful to 
the Arabs. Hassan continued to be governor of Kairawan till 
after the death of Abdalmalik. 

In the meantime Abdalmalik reconstituted the administration 
of the empire on Arabic principles. Up to the year 693 the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and chiefly used 
IJyzantine and Persian money, cither imp(»rtcd or struck by 
themselves. Moawiya, indeed, had struck dinars and dirhems 
with a Mosletn inscription, but his subjects would not accept 
them as there was no cross upon them. Abdalmalik instituted 
a purely Islamilic coinage. If we may believe Thcophanes, who 
says that Justinian 11 . refused to receive these coins in payment 
of the tribute and therefore declared the treaty at an end, we 
must put the beginning of the coinage at least two years earlier. 
Hajjaj coined silver dirhems at Kufa in 694. A still greater 
innovation was that Arabic became the official language of the 
state. In the coTKjuored countries till then, not only had the 
Greek and Persian administration been preserved, but Greek 
remained the ofheial language in the western, Persian in the 
eastern provinces. All officials were now compelled to know 
Arabic and to conduct their administration in that language, 
'fo this change was due in great measure the predominance of 
Arabic throughout the empire. Lastly, a regular post service 
was instituted from Damascus to the provincial capitals, especi- 
ally destined for governmental despatches. The postmasters 
were charged with the task of informing the caliph of all important 
news in their respective countries. 

All the great rivals of Abdalmalik having now disappeared, 
he was no longer like his predecessors primus Utter pares, but 
dominus. Under his rule the members of the Omayyad house 
enjoyed a greater amount of administrative control than had 
formerly been the case, but high office was given only to com- 
petent men. He succeeded in reconciling the sons of ‘Amr 
Ashdaq, and also Kh&lid b. Yazid, to whom he gave his own 
daughter in marriage. H e himself had married ' Atika, a daughter 
of Yazid, a union which was in all respects a happy one. He 
look great care in the education of his sons, whom he destined 
as his successors. His brother Abdalaziz, governor of Egypt, 
whom Merwan had marked out as his successor, died in the year 
703 or 704, and Alxialmalik chose as heirs to the empire first 
his son Walid, and after him his second son Suleim&n. He 
himself died on the 14th Shawwal 86 (9th October 705) at the age 
of about sixty. His reign was one of the most stormy in the 
annals of Islam, but alio one of the most glorious. Abdalmalik 
not only brought triumph to the cause of the Omayyads, but 
also extended and strengthened the Moslem power as a whole. 
He was well versed in old Arabic tradition ai|^ in the doctrine 
of Islam, and was passionately fond of poetry. His court was 
crowded with poets, whom, he loaded with favours, even if they 
were Christians like Akhtal. In his reign flouThhed also, the two 
celebrated rivals of Akhtal, Jarir and Farazdaq. , 

6. Reign of Walid L — This is the jnost glorious epocR in the 
history of Islam. In Asia Minor and Armenia, Maslama, brother 
of the caliph, and his generals obtained numerous successes 
against the Greeks. Tyana was conquered after a long siege, 


and a great expedition against Corfttantinoplc was in preparation. 
In Armenia Maslama advanced even as far as the Caftcasus. In 
Africa, Musa b. No^air, who succeeded* HassSn b. No‘man as 
governor, in a short time carried his ^^onquests as far as Fez, 
Tangier and Ceuta, and one of his captains even made a descent 
on Sicily and plundered Syracuse. When he returned from the 
west to Kairawan, he made his client T&riq (or Tarik) governor 
of Tangier and of the whole western part of Africa* Under him 
the chiefs who had submitted to the Moslem arms retained 
their authority. One of them was the Greek exarch of Tangier, 
Lilian, who, supported by the powerful Berber tribe of (ihomera, 
ad long resisted and even asked for aid from Spain, but had 
been compelled to surrender and was left governor of Ceuta. 
Meanwhile in Spain, after the death of the Gothic king Witiza 
in the year 90 (708-709), anarchy arose, which was lerMinated 
by the council of noblemen at Toledo electing Roderic, the power- 
ful duke of Baetica. to be his successor in the fifth year of Walid. 
The eldest son of Witiza then applied to Julian, and asked the aid 
of the Arabs for the recovery of his father’s tlrronc. Xariq* 
forwarded the embassy to Kairawan, and Mus& asked the 
caliph’s permission to send an expedition into Spain. Authorized 
by Musa, Jariq now sent, in Ramadan 91 (July 710), 500 Berbers 
under the command of Ji^rif to reconnoitre the country. This 
expedition, seconded by partisans of Witiza, was successful. In 
the beginning of a.d. 71 i Roderic had been summoned to the 
north on account of an invasion of Navarra by the Franks, 
caused, it is said, by the conspirators. T&riq, thus certain of 
meeting no .serious opposition to his landing, passed into Spain 
himself with an army composed mainly of Berbers of the Ghomera 
tribe under the guidance of Julian. 'I'he spot where he landed 
thence acquired the name of Jebel T^iriq, “ Mountain of Tariq,” 
afterwards corrupted into Uiibraltar. Having made himself 
master of Algc^iras and thereby secured his communication with 
Africa, T&riq set out at once in the direction of Cordova. At the 
news of the invasion Roderic hastened Imck and led a numerous 
army against the combined forces of Ti^riq and the partisans of 
Witiza. A fierce battle took place in the plain of Barbata on the 
little river of Guadaleta (north of Medina Sidonia), in which 
Roderic was completely routed. The spoils of the victors were 
immense, especially in horses, but the king himself had dis- 
appeared. Fearing lest he should have escaped to 7 ’oledo and 
should there fit out another army, the partisans of Witiza 
insisted that T&riq should march immediately against the capital. 
'I’Sriq complied with their wishes, notwithstanding the express 
command of Musa b. Nosair that he should not venture too far 
into the country, and the protests of Julian. Having made 
himself master of Ecija and having despatched a detachment 
under Moghith against Cordova, Tariq took Mentesa (Villanueva 
de la Fuente) and marched upon Toledo, which he soon con- 
quered. At the same time Moghith took Cordova. But, 
notwithstanding these successes, Tiricj knew that his situation 
was most critical. King Roderic, who had escaped to Lusitania, 
and the noble Goths, who had fled from Toledo, would certainly 
not be slow in making efforts to regain what they had lost. He 
therefore sent a messjige in all haste to MusS,, entreating him to 
come speedily. Musa, though angered by the disobedience of 
Tariq, hastened to the rescue and embarked in April 712 with 
18,000 men, among them many noble Arabs, and began, advised 
by Julian, a methodical campaign, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing and securing a line of communication between the sea 
and Toledo. After having taken Seville, Carmona and Merida, 
he marched from the latter place by the Via Romana to Sala- 
manca, after having ordered T^^riq to rejoin him in order to 
encounter king Roderic. Not far from Tamames the king was 
defeated and killed. King Alphonso the Great found his tomb- 
stone at Viseo with the inscription, “ Hie requiescit Rodericus rex 
Gothorum.” After this battle Musa reconquered Toledo, which, 
after the departure of Ta-riq, had recovered its independence, 
and entered the capital in triumph. Already, before the expedi- 
tion to Salamanca, he had perceived that the sons of Witiza had 
neither military nor political ability. He therefore proclaimed 
the caliph of Damascus as sole ruler of the whole peninsula* 

V. 2 
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The Gothic princes t^ust con<;ent themselves with honours and 
apanages^ *’in which they readily acquiesced. In the same year 
93 (a.d. 712) Musa struck Moslem coins with Latin inscriptions. 
Musa then continued the, subjugation of Spain, till Walid recalled 
him to Damascus. He obeyed after having appointed his son 
Abdalaziz governor of Andalos (Andalusia)^ as the Arabs named 
the peninsula, and assigned Seville as his residence. Abdulaziz 
consolidated, his power by marrying the widow of the late king 
Roderic. Musa left Spain about August 714, and reached 
Damascus shortly before the death of Walid. Notwithstanding 
the immense IxKity he brought, he did not receive his due reward. 
Accused of peculation, he was threatened with imprisonment 
unless he paid a fine of 100,000 pieces of gold. The old man — 
he was born in the year 640 — w'as released by Yazid b. Mohallab, 
the th^ftn mighty favourite of the caliph Suleiman, but died in 
the same year 716 on his way to Mecca. His son Abdalaziz was 
an excellent ruler, who did much for the consolidation of the 
new conquests, but he reigned only i>ne year and eleven months, 
when he wa.wmurdered. His death has been falsely imputed by 
some historians to tlie caliph Suleiman. ^ 

In the East the Moslem armies gained the most astonishing 
successes. In the course of a few years Qotaiba b. Muslim 
conquered Paikend, Bokhara, Samarkand, Khwarizm (mod. 
Khiva), Fergluina and Shash (Tashkent), and even Kashgar on 
the frontiers of China. Meanwhile Mahommed b. Qasim invaded 
Mukran, took Daihol, passed the Indus, and marched, after 
having beaten the Indian king Daher, through Sind upon Multan, 
which he c^)nquered and whence he carried off an immense booty. 

Walid was the first caliph, Ixirn and trained as prince, who 
felt the majesty of the imamate and wi.shed it to bo felt by his 
subjects. He desired to augment tlie splendours of Islam and 
its .sovereign, as Abdalmalik had already done by building the 
dome of Jerusalem. Jn the time of the conquest of Damascus, 
one half of the great church had lx;en made a mosque, while the 
remaining half had lieen left to the Christians. Walid anne.\ed 
this part, indemnifying the Christians elsewhere, and restored 
the whole building sumptuously and magnificently. In his time 
many fine palaces and beautiful villas were built in Syria, and 
Becker’s conjecture seems not altogether improbable, that from 
this period dates the palace of Mashetta, the facade of which is 
now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, as perhaps also 
the country houses discovered by Musil in the land of Moab. 
Walid also caused the mosque of Medina to be enlarged. For 
this purpose, the apartments of the Prophet and his wives were 
demolished, which at first caused much discontent in Medina, 
some crying out that thereby a verse of the Book of God (S. 49, 
V. 4) was cancelled. With this exception, the citizens of Medina 
hod nothing to complain of. The vicegerent of Abdalmalik 
had treated them Imrshly. Walid immediately on his accession 
appointed as governor of Hejaz his cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz, 
who was received there with joy, his devoutness and gentle 
character being well known. But the reputation of Omar 
attracted to the two holy cities a great number of the inhabitants 
of Irak, who had been deeply involved in the rebellion of Ibn 
AsEath. Hajjaj, however, was not the man to allow tlie forma- 
tion of a fresh nucleus of sedition, and persuaded the caliph to 
dismiss Omar in the year 712, and appoint Othman b. Uayyan 
at Medina and Khalid al-Qasri at Mecca. These two prefects 
compelled Uie refugees to return to Irak, where many of them 
were severely treiited and even put to death by Hajjaj. 

Few people have been so slandered as this great viceroy of the 
Orient. In reality he was a man of extraordinary ability, and 
accomplished the task committed to him with vigour and energy. 
To his unflagging constancy was due the suppression of the 
dangerous rebellion of Ibn AsFath. After the restoration of 
peace his capacity for organization was displayed in all directions. 

* This account of the conquest is based partly on the researches 
of Dozy, but mainly on those of Saavedra in his listudio sohre la 
Invasion de los Arahes en Espana (^ladnd, 1892). Some of the 
d«?Lailb. however, e.g. the battle near Tamames and the |»rt played 
by the sons of Witiza, arc based, not on documentary evidence, but 
on probable inferences. For other accounts of the deaths of Musa 
and Abdalaziz sec Sir Wm. Muir, CaliphdU (London, 1891), pp. 308-9. 


The draining and tilling of submerged or uncultivated land on a 
large scale, the promotion of agriculture in every way, in par- 
ticular by the digging of channel^, and the regulation of the 
system of taxation, were carried out on his initiative. He 
showed the utmost wisdom in the selection of his lieutenants. 
The fear of his name was so great that even in the desert there 
wa.s security for life and property, and his brilliant military 
successes were unquestionably due in a great measure to the 
care which he bestowed on equipment and commissariat. I'he 
heavy expense.s entailed thereby were largely met by the booty 
which he won. Hajj&j was a sincere Moslem ; this, however, 
did not prevent him from attacking Ibn Zobair in the Holy 
City, nor again from punishing rebels, though they bore the 
name of holy men. He enjoyed the entire confidence of Abdal- 
mallk with Walid, but Suleiman, the appointed successor, 
regarded him witli disfavour. Yazid b. Mohallab, whom he had 
recalled from Khorasan, and imprisoned, had escaped and put 
himself under the protection of Suleiman, who made himself 
surety for the fine to which Yazid had been condemned. Hajjftj 
foreboded evil, and prayed eagerly that he might die before 
Walid. His death took place about the end of Ramadan 95 
(June or July 714). 

7. Reign of Suleiman {Solaiman ). — Suleiman had early missed 
the throne. Walid wished to have his son Abdalaziz chosen as 
his successor, and had offered Suleiman a large sum of money to 
induce him to surrender his rights. Walid went still further 
and sent letters to the governors of all the provinces, calling on 
them to take the oath of allegiance to his son. None, except 
Hajjaj and his two generals Qotaiba b. Muslim and Mahommed b. 
Q&sim, consented thus to set at naught the order of succession 
established by Abdalmalik ; and Suleiman succeeded without 
difficulty on the death of his brother Jornada 11 . 96 (February 
715). We can easily conceive the liatred felt by Suleiman for 
Hajj&j and for all that belonged to him. Hajjaj himself was 
dead ; but Suleiman poured out his wrath on his family and his 
officers. The governors of Medina and Mecca were dismissed ; 
Mahommed b. Qasim, the conqueror of India, cousin of Hajjaj, 
was dismissed frrmi his post and outlawed. Qotaiba b. Muslim, 
the powerful governor of Khorasan, tried to anticipate the calif)h 
by a revolt, but a conspiracy was formed against him, which 
ended in his murder. Some historians say tliat he was falsely 
accused of rebellion, 

Yazid b. Mohallab, the enemy of Hajjaj, was made governor 
of Irak. His arrival was hailed with joy, especially by the 
Azd, to whom his family belonged, and the other Yemenite 
tribes. Yazid discovered soon that the system of taxation as 
regulated by Hajjaj could not be altered without serious danger 
to the finances of the empire, and that he could not afford the 
expenses which his prodigal manner of life involved. He there- 
fore asked the caliph to give him the governorship of Khorasan 
also, and took his residence in Merv, where he was free from 
control. On his return to Khorasan he set on foot a scries of 
new expeditions against Jorjftn and Tabaristftn, with only partial 
success. He sent, however, to the caliph an exaggerated account 
of his victories and the booty ho had made. He had cause to 
repent this later. 

Walid had, in the last years of his reign, made preparations 
for a great expedition against Constantinople, Suleiman carried 
them on with energy, and as early as the autumn of a.d. 715 
Maslama invaded Asia Minor at the head of a numerous army, 
whilst a well-equipped fleet under Omaf .b. Hobaira sailed out 
to second him. It is said that Suleiman was firmly persuaded 
that Constantinople would be conquered durii^ his reign, in 
accordance with % Sibylline prophecy which said that the city 
would, be subdued by a caliph bearing the name of a prophet, 
he himself being the first to fulfil this condition.- Moreover, the 
Byzantine empird^was in these years disturbed by internal 
troubles. Th? first year of the expedition was not unsuccessful. 
The siegfe of Amoriun* in Pb,rygia was broken up, but Pergamum 
and Sardis were taken. On the 25th of August 716 the blockade 

* Solaiman is the Arabic form of Solomon. The prophecy is to 
be found in the Kitdb al-OyHn, p. 24 ; cf. Tabari ii. p. 1138. 
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of Constantinople began from the land side, and two weeks later 
from the sea side. A few months before, Leo the Isaurian had 
ascended the throne and prepared the city for the siege. This 
lasted about a year. The besieged were hard pressed, but the 
besiegers suffered by th«» severe winter, and were at last obliged 
to raise the siege. Maslama brought back the rest of his army 
in a pitiful state, while the fleet, on its return, was partly de- 
stroyed by a violent tempest. The Moslems regard this failure 
as one of the great evils that have befallen the human race, and 
one which retarded the progress of the world for ages,^ the other 
calamity being the defeat in the battle of Tours by Charles Martel. 

Maslama was still on his way back when Suleiman died at 
Dabiq in northern Syria, which was the base of the expeditions 
into Asia Minor. He seems not to have had the firmness of 
character nor the frugality of W'alid ; but he was verv- severe 
against the looseness of manners that reigned at Medina, and was 
highly religious. Kaja b. Haywa, renowned for his piety, whose 
influence began under Abdalmalik and increased under Walid, 
was his constant advi.ser and even determined him to dcsi^ate 
as his successor his devout cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz. Suleiman 
was kind towards the Alids and was visited by several of them, 
amongst others by Abu Hfishim, the son of Mahommed b. al 
llanaflya, wh(» after his father’s death had become the secret 
Imam (head) of the Shi'iles. On his way back to Hejaz this man 
visited the family of Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, which resided at 
Tlomaima, a place situated in the vicinity of 'Amman, and died 
there, after having imparted to Mahommed b. Ali b. Abdallah b. 
Abbas the names of the chiefs of the Shi'a in Irak and Khorasan, 
and disclosed his way of corresponding with them. From that 
time the Abbasids began their machinations ftgainsi the 
Omnyyads in the name of the family of the Prophet, avoiding all 
that could cause suspicion to the Shi’ites, but holding the strings 
firmly in their own bands. 

8. Rngu of Omar 11.- (’‘mar b. Alxlalazlz did his best to 
imilale his grandfather Omar in all things, and especially in 
maintaining the simple manner of life of the early Moslems. He 
was, however, born in the midst of wealth ; thus frugality 
liecame ascetic ism, and in so far as he demanded the same rigour 
from his relatives, he grew unjust and caused uneasiness and 
discontent. By paying the highest regard to integrity in the 
choice of his ofheers, and not to ability, he did not advance the 
interests ol his subjects, as he earnestly wished to do. In the 
matter of taxes, though actuated by the most noble designs, he 
did harm to the public revenues. The principle of Islam was, 
that no Moslem, whatever might be his nationality, should pay 
any tax other than the sakdi or poor-rate (see MahommIcuan 
Institutions). In practice, this privilege was confined to the 
Arabic Moslems. Omar wished to maintiiin the principle. The 
original inhabitants had been left on the conquered lands as 
agriculturalists, on condition of paying a fixed sum yearly for 
each district. If one of these adopted Islam, Omar permitted 
him to leave his place, which had been strictly forbidden by 
IJajjaj in Irak and the eastern provinces, because by it many 
bands were withdrawn from the tilling of the ground, and those 
who remained were unable to pay the allotted amount. Omaris 
system not only diminished the actual revenue, but largely 
increased in the cities the numbers of the maula's (clients), 
mainly Persians, who were weary of their dependency on their 
Arabic lords, and demanded equal rights for themselves. Their 
short dominion in Kufa under Mokhtfir had been suppressed, but 
the discontent continued. In North Africa particularly, and in 
Khorasan the effect of Omar’s proclamation was that a great 
multitude embraced Islam. When it became necessary to impose 
a tribute upon the new converts, great discontent arose, which 
largely increased the number of those who followed the Shi'ite 
preachers of revolt. Conversion to Islam was promoted by the 
severe regulations which Omar introduced for the non-believers, 
such as Christians and J ews. It was he who issued those humiliat- 
ing rescripts, which arc commonly but unjustly attributed to 
Omar I. But he forbade extortion and suppressed more than 

* Seyid Ameer Ali, A Critical Examination of the Life and Teach- 
inffs of Mahomet, pp. 341-343. 


one illegal impost. He endeavouted above all to procure justice 
for all his subjects. Complaints against oppression fdund in him 
a ready listener, and many unlawfully acquired possessions were 
restored to the legal owners, for instance, to the descendants of 
Ali and Talha. Even to the Kharijites he contrived to give 
satisfaction, as far as possible. In all these matters he followed 
the guidance of divines and devotees, in whose congenial company 
he delighted. It is, therefore, not to be wondererUat that these 
men saw in Omar the ideal of a prince, and that in Moslem 
history he has acquired the reputation of a saint. 

After the failure of the siege of Constantinople, the advanced 
posts in Asia Minor were withdrawn, but the raids were continued 
regularly. It has been said that it was Omar’s intention to give 
up his Spanish conquests, but the facts argue the contrary. The 
governor, named by Omar, Samh b. Abdallah, even croised the 
Pyrenees and took posses.sion of Narbonne ; but he was beaten 
and killed at Toulouse in July 720. But Omar did all he could to 
prevent the degradation of the Holy War, which, instead of being 
the ultimate expedient for the propagation of Islam, if all other 
means had failed, had often degenerated into mere pillaging 
expeditions again.st peaceful nations. 

9. Reif^n of Yazid 11. — Omar’s reign was as short as that of 
his predecessor. He died on the 24th of Kajab loi (a.d. 9th 
February 720). Yazid II., son of Abdalmalik and, by his mother 
'Atika, grandson of Yazid 1., ascended the throne without opposi- 
tion. He had at once, however, to put down a dangerous 
rebellion. Yazid b. Mohallab had returned to Irak, after the 
conquest of Jorj&n, when Suleiman was still alive. Shortly after, 
Adt b. Artat, whom Omar 11. had appointed governor, arrived, 
arrested Yazid, and sent him to Omar, who called him to account 
for the money he had mentioned in his letter to Suleiman, and 
imprisoned him when he pretended not to be able to pay the 
amount. Yazid 11. had personal grounds for ill-will to Yazid b. 
Mohallab. One of the wives of the new caliph, the same who 
gave birth to that son of Yazid II. who afterw'ards reigned as 
Walid II., was niece to the celebrated whose family hod 

been ill-treated by the son of Mohallab, when he was governor of 
Irak under Suleiman. Aware that Yazid b. Abdalmalik, on 
ascending the throne, would spare neither him nor his family, 
Yazid b. Mohallab had succeeded in escaping to Basra, the home 
of his family, where his own tribe the Azd was predominant. 
Meanwhile ‘Adi b. Artat had all the brothers of V azid and other 
members of the family of Mohallab arrested, and tried to prevent 
Yazid from entering the city. But ‘Adi was too scrupulous to 
employ the public money for raising the pay of his soldiers, 
whilst Yazid promised mountains of gold. Yazid stormed the 
castle and took *Ad! prisoner, the public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed the money to pay his troops largely and 
to raise fresh ones. A pardon obtained for him from the caliph 
came too late ; he had already gone too far. He now proclaimed 
a Holy War against the Syrians, whom he declared to be worse 
enemies of Islam than even the Turks and the Dailam. Notwith- 
standing the warnings of the aged Hasan al-Basri, the friend of 
Omar 11., the religious people, took the part of Yazid, ahd were 
followed by the tnatdas. Though the number of his adherents 
thus increased enormously, their militaiy^ value was smalls 
Ahwflz (Khuzist&n), Fftrs and Kirman were easily subdued, but 
in Khorasan the Azd could not prevail over the Tamim, who were 
loyal to the caliph. As the rebellion threatened to spread far and 
wide, Yazid II. was obliged to appeal to his brother, the celebrated 
Maslama. With the approach of the Syrians, Yazid b. Mohallab 
tried to forestall them at Kufa. He took his way over Wash, 
which he mastered — the Syrian garrison seems to have been 
withdrawn in the days of Omar ll. — but, before he could get hold 
of Kufa, the Syrian troops arrived. 7'he meeting took place at 
*Aqr in the vicinity of Babel, and Yazid was completely defeated 
and fell in the battle. His brothers and sons fled to Basra; 
thence they went by sea to Kirman and then to Kandabll in 
India ; but they were pursued relentlessly and slain with only 
two exceptions by the officers of Maslama. The possessions of 
the Mohallabites were confiscated. 

Maslama was rewarded with the governorship of Irak and 
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Khorasan, but was soon replaced by Omar b. Hobaira, who under 
Omar II. Ifarl !)een governor of Mesopotamia. He belonged to 
the tribe of Q)ius, and w?is very severe against the Azd and other 
Yemenite tribes, who had, more or less favoured the part of Yazid 
b. Mohallab. In these years the antagonism between Qais 
(Modar) and Yemenites became more and more acute, especially 
in Khorasan. 'Hie real cause of the dismissal of Maslama was, 
that he did mt send the revenue-quota to Damascus. Omar b. 
Hobaira, to supply the deficiency, ordered the prefect of 
Khorasan, Said-al-JIarashl, to take tribute from the Sogdians in 
Transoxiana, who had embraced Islam on the promise of Omar IF. 
The Sogdians raised a revolt in Ferghana, but were subdued by 
Said and obliged to pay. A still more questionable measure of 
Ibn Hobaira was his ordering the successor of Said Harashi to 
extort large sums of money from several of the most respectable 
Khorosanians. The discontent roused thereby became one of the 
principal causes of the fall of the Omayyads. 

In Africa serious troubles arose from the same cause. Yazid b. 
Abi Muslim, \Aio had been at the head of tlie financial department 
in Irak under Ilajjaj, and had been made governor of Africa by 
Yazid II., issued orders that the villagers who, having adopted 
Islam, were freed from tribute according to the promise of Omar 
II., and had left their villages for the towns, should return to 
their domiciles and pay the same tribute as before their conver- 
sion. The Berbers rose in revolt, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and put in his placrf the former governor Mahommed b. 
Yazid. The caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after 
dismissed Mahommed from his post, and replaced him by Bishr b. 
§afwan, who under Hisham made an expedition against Sicily. 

Yazid II. was by natural disposition the opposite of his prede- 
cessor. He did not feel that anxiety for the spiritual welfare of 
his subjects which had animated Omar II. Poetry and music, 
not beloved by Suleiman and condemned by Omar, w'erc held 
by him in great honour. Two court-singers, Sallamu and IJababa, 
exercised great influence, tempered only by the austerity of 
manners that prevailed in Syria. He was so deeply affected by 
the death of Hababa, that Maslama entreated him not to exhibit 
his sorrow to the eyes of the public. He died a few days later, on 
the 26th of January 724, according to the chroniclers from grief 
for her loss. As his successor he had appointed in the first pla(T 
his brother Hislmm, and after him his own son Walid. 

JO. Reign of Hisham . — Hisham was a wise and able prince 
and an enemy of luxury, not an idealist like Onmr II., nor a 
worldling like Yazid JI.', but more like his father Abdalmalik, 
devoting all his energy to the pacification of the interior, and to 
extending and consolidating tlie empire of Islam, But the dis- 
content, which had been sown under his predecessors, had now 
developed to such an extent that he could not suppress it in 
detail. His first care was to put an end to the tyrannical rule 
of the Qaisites (Modarites) in Irak and Khorasan by dismissing 
Omar b. Hobaira and appointing in his place Khalid al-Qasri. 
This very able man, who under Hajjaj had been prefect of 
Mecca, belonged properly neither to the Qaisites nor to the 
Yemenites, but as he took the place of Ibn Hobaira and dis- 
missed his partisans from their posts, the former considered hiin 
as their adversary, the latter as their benefactor. After his 
death, in particular, the Yemenites celebrated him as their chief, 
and assigned as the reason for their revolt the injuries which he 
suffered. Khalid himself assuredly did not intend it. He was a 
loyal servant of the dynasty, and remained such even after 
receiving very harsh treatment from them. For fifteen years 
Khalid governed the eastern half of the empire, and continued 
to maintain peace with only few exceptions throughout. He 
did much forrtbe reclaiming and improving of lands in Irak, in 
which the caliph himself and several princes took an active part. 
The great revenues obtained tliereby naturally caused much 
jealousy. Khalid lived on a very rich scale and was extra- 
ordinarily liberal, and he was charged with having carried out all 
his improvements for his own interests, and upbraided for 
selling the corn of his estates only when the prices were high. 
To these cliarges were added the accusation that he was too 
tolerant to, Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians. As his mother 


professed the Christian religion, he was accused of infidelity. 
At last a conspiracy, into which the principal engineer of Khalid, 
Hasson the Nabataean, had been cirawn, succeeded in inciting 
Hisham against Khalid. They told liim that Khalid had used 
disrespectful terms in speaking of the caliph, and that he had 
appropriated revenues belonging to the state. The latter 
imputation e.specially influenced Hisham, who was very parsi- 
monious. When the dismissal of Khalid had been resolved upon, 
Yusuf b* Omar, his appointed successor, was sent secretly to 
Kufa, where he seized on Khalid unawares. For eighteen months 
Khalid remained in prison. But when he declined even under 
torture to confess that he had been gLiilty of extensive peculation, 
he was finally released. He .settled at Damascus and made a 
noble return for his injuries by taking an active part in the war 
against the Greeks. In the summer of a.d. 740, while he was in 
Asia Minor, a great fire broke out in Damascus, the guilt of which 
was attributed to Khalid. Though it soon appeared that the 
imputation was false, Khalid, on his return, was furious, and 
uttered very offensive words i\gainst the caliph. Hisham, Imw- 
ever, would not again punish his old servant ; on the eontrary, 
he seems to have regarded his indignation as a proof of innocence. 

The successor of Khalid in Irak had not long been in office 
when Zuid b. Ali, grandson of Hosain b. Ali, who had come to 
Kufa for a lawsuit, was persuaded by the cliiefs of the Shi‘a to 
organize a revolt. He succeeded in so far that i5>ooo Kufi.nns 
swore to fight with him for the maintenance of the comimmcl- 
ments of the Book of God and the Sunna (orthodox tradition) ol 
his Prophet, the discomfiture of tlve tyrants, the redrc.ss of 
injury, and last, not least, the vindication of the family oi the 
Prophet as the rightful caliphs. The revolt broke out on the 
6th of January 740. Unfortunately for Zaid he had to do with 
the .same Kufians whose fickleness had already been fatal to his 
family. He was desert i‘d by his troops and slain. His body was 
crucified in Kula, his head sent to Damascus and ibenre to 
Medina. His son Vahya, still a youth, fled to Balkh in Khorasan, 
but was discovered at last and hunted down, till he fell swt)rd in 
hand under Walid 11 . Abu Mo.slim, the founder of the Abbasid 
dynasty, proclaimed himself his avenger, and on that (Kcasion 
adopted the black garments, which remained the distinctive 
colour of the dynasty. 

In Khorasan also there were very serious disturbances. 'Ihc 
Sogdians, though subdued by Sa'id al Harashi, were n«)l 
appeased, but implored the assistance of the Turks, who had 
long been contending earnestly against the Arabs for the 
dominion of 'lYansoxiana. They found besides a most valuable 
ally in ^arith b. Soraij, a distinguished captain of the Anibie 
tribe of Tamim, who, with many pious Moslems, was scandalized 
by the government’s perfidy in regard to the new converts. 
Harith put himself at the head of all the malcontents, and raised 
tlie black flag, in compliance with a Sibylline prophecy, holding 
that the man with the black flag (the Prophet’s flag) would put 
an end to the tyranny, and be the precursor of the Mahdi.^ The 
government troops suffered more than one defeat, but in the 
last month of the year 118 (a.d. 736) the governor Asad ab 
Qa.sri, the brother of Kli&lid, after having defeated Uarith, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Turks, which finally caused 
them to retreat. Asad died almost simultaneously with the 
dismissal of Khalid. Hisham then separated Khorasan from 
Irak and chose as governor of the former Nasr b. Sayyar, n 
valiant soldier who had grown grey in war, and who, besides all 
his other capacities, was an excellent poet. Nasr instituted a 
system of taxation, which, if it had been introduced earlier, 
would perhaps have saved the Arabic domination. It was that 
which later on was generally adopted, viz. that all possessors 
of conquered lands {i.e. nearly the whole empire except Arabia), 
whether Moslems or not, should pay a fixed tax, the latter in 
addition to pay a poll-tax, from wliich they were relieved on 
conversion to Islam. During the reign of Hisham, Na.sr made 
a successful expedition against Harith and the Turks. The 

^ Cf. Van Vlotcn, Recherches sxif la domination arahe, Ic Chiitisme 
et les croyances messianiqnes sous le Khalifat des Omayades (Amster- 
dam, 1894), p. 63 seq. 
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propaganda of the Shi*a by the Abbasids was continued in these 
years with great zeal. , 

In India several provinces which had been converted to Islam 
under the Caliphate of Omar 11 . declared themselves independent, 
because the promise of dt|ual rights for all Moslems was not kept 
under the reign of his successors. This led to the evacuation of 
the eastern part of India (called Hind by the Arabs, Sind being the 
name of the western part), and to the founding of the strong cities 
of Miihfu?a and Mansura for the purpose of controlling the land. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were no 
internal disorders, but the Moslems had hard work to maintain 
themselves against the Alans and the Khazars. In the year 112 
(\.D. 730) they suffered a severe defeat, in which the general 
larrah perished. But the illustrious Maslama b. Abdalmalik, 
and Merwan b. Mahommed (afterwards caliph), governor ol 
Armenia and Azerbaijan (Adherbaijan), succeeded in repelling 
the Khazars, imposing peace on the petty princes of the eastern 
(.!aiieasus, and c(^nsolidating the Aral) power in that quarter. 
The war against the Byzantines was continued with energy 
during the whole of Hisham’s reign. Moawiya, the son of 
llisham, whose descendants reigned later in Spain, was in com- 
mand till iiS (a.I). 736), when he met his death accidentally in 
Asia Minor by a fall from his horse. After his death, Suleiman, 
another son of the caliph, had the supreme command. Both 
were eager and valiant warriors. But the hero of all the battles 
was Abdallah b. Hosain, surnamed al-Battal (the brave). He I 
has been the subiect of many romantic tales. 'labarl tells how 
he took the emperor (Constantine prisoner in the year 114 (a.d. 
732 ; but C'onstantinc V. C'opronymus only began to reign in 
740 or 741 A.D.) ; another Arabic author places this event in 
the year 122, adding that al-Battal, liaving defeated the Greeks, 
was attacked and slain in returning with his captives. The 
^Ireek historians say tjolhing about ('onstantine having been 
made prisoner. It is probal)le that the Arabs took another 
Greek soldier for the prince.^ The victories of the Moslems had 
no lasting results. During the troubles that began in the reign 
of VV^alid II., the Greeks reconquered Marash (Gerrnanicia), 
Malatia (Malatiych) and Erzerum (Theodosiopolis). 

In Spain the attention of the Moslems wa.s principally turned 
to avenge the defeat of Samh beyond the Pyrenees. As early as 
the .second year of the reign of llisham, ‘Anbasa, the governor of 
Spain, cros.sed the Pyrenees, and i)uslied on military operations 
vi<.;orously. Carcassonne and Nime.s were taken, Autun sacked. 
'I’lie death of ‘Anbasa in A.D. 725 and internal trembles put a stop 
to further lK)stilities. The Berbers were the chief contingent of 
tlie Moslem troops, but were treated by their Arab masters as 
infcri(»r pt;ople. 'J’hcy began to ro.scnt this, and one of their 
chiefs, Munisa (Munuza), made himself independent in the north 
and allied himself with Odo, king of Aquitaine, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. In the year j i 3 Abdarrahman b. Abdallah 
subdued Munisa, crossed the mountains and penetrated into 
Ciascony by the valley of Roncesvalles. 'J'he Moslems beat Odo, 
gained possession of Bordeaux, and overran the whole of southern 
Gaul nearly as far as the Loire. But in October 732 their march 
was checked between 'lours and Poitiers by Charles Martel and 
after some days of skirmishing a fierce but indecisive battle was 
fought. Abdarrahman was among the slain and the Moslems 
retreated hastily in the night, leaving their camp to the Franks. 
They were, however, not yet discouraged. In 739 the new governor 
of Spain, Oqba (Auenpa) b. Hajjaj, a man of high qualities, 
re-entered Gaul and pushed forward his raids as far as Lyons, 
but the Franks again drove back the Arabs as far as Narbonne. 
Thenceforth the continual revolts of the Berbers in Africa, and 
the internal troubles which disturbed Spain until the reign of 
Abdarrahman L, effectually checked the ambition of the Moslems. 

In Africa the hand of government pressed heavily. The 
Berbers, though they had pledged themselves to Islam and had 
furnished the largest contingents for the Holy War, were treated 
as tributary serfs, notwithstanding the promises given by 
Omar 11 . The Kharijites, of whom a great many had emigrated 

* Cf. Wellhauscn, Die Kdmpfe det Araber mit den Rom. in der 
Zeit der Umaijiden (Gottingen, 1901), p. 31, 
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to Africa, found them eager listeners. Still, they could not 
believe that it was according to the will of the calipli that they 
were thus treated, until a certain numbef of their chiefs went as a 
deputation to Hisham, but failed to obtain an audience. There- 
upon a fierce insurrection broke out, against which the governor 
of Africa was powerless. Hisham at once sent an army of more 
than 30,000 men, under the command of Kolthum al-Qoshairl, 
and Balj b. Bishr. Not far from the river Sabu is Algeria,* the 
meeting with the ^my of the insurgents took ,place (a.d. 740). 
Kolthum was beaten and killed ; Balj b. Bishr led the rest of the 
Syrian army to Ceuta, and thence, near the end of 741, to Spain, 
where they aided in the suppression of the dangerous revolt of the 
peninsular Berbers. Balj died in 742. A year later the governor, 
Alni'l-Khattar, assigned to his troops for settlement divers 
countries belonging to the public domain.’** An effort of the 
African Berbers to make themselves masters of Kairawan failed, 
their army being utterly defeated by the governor IJan^ala. 

Hisham died in February 743, after a reign of twenty years. 
He had not been wanting in energy and ability, and kept the reins 
of the goverment in his own hands. He was a correct Moslem 
and tolerant towards Christians and Jews. His financial ad- 
ministration was sound and he guarded again.st any misuse of the 
revenues of the state. But he was not popular. His residence 
was at Rosfifa on the border of the desert, and he rarely admitted 
visitors into his presence ; as a rule they were received by his 
chamberlain Abrash. Hisham tried to keep himself free from 
and above the rival parties, but as his vicegerents were inexorable 
in the exaction of tribute, the Qaisites against the Yemenites, 
the Yemenites against the Qaisites, both parties alternately had 
rea.son to complain, whilst the non-Arabic Moslems suffered 
under the pressure and were dissatisfied. He caused a large 
extent of land to be brought into cultivation, and many public 
works to be executed, and he was accused of overburdening his 
subjects for these purposes. Therefore, Yazid III. (as also the 
Abbasids) on taking office undertook to abstain from spending 
money on building and digging. The principle that a well-filled 
treasury i.s the basis of a prosperous gm tTnment was pushed by 
him too far. Notwithstanding his activity and his devotion to 
the management of affairs, the Moslem power declined rather 
than advanced, and signs of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty 
began to show themselves. The histor>^ of his four successors, 
Walid IL, Yazid III., Ibrahim and Merwan IL, is but the history 
of the fall of the Omayyads. 

11. Heign of Walid II . — Walid 11 . was a handsome man, 
possessed ol extraordinary physical strength, and a distinguished 
poet. But llisham, to whom he was successor- designate, 
foolishly kept him in the background, and even made earnest 
efforts to get his own son Maslama acknowledged as his successor. 
Walid therefore retired to the county, and passed his time there 
in hunting, cultivating poetry, mihsic and the like, waiting with 
impatience for the death of llisham and planning vengeance on 
all those whom he suspected of having opposed him. His first 
public action was to increase the pay of all soldiers by 10 
dirhems, that of the Syrians by 20. The Omayyads who came to 
pay their respects to him received large donations. Many 
philanthropic institutions were founded. As to the family of his 
predecessor, he contented himself with confiscating their posses- 
sions, with the single exception of Suleiman b. Hisham, whom ho 
had whipped and put in prison. But the Makhzumites, who were 
related to Hisham by his mother, he deprived of all their power 
and had them tortured to death. The vicegerents of Hisham 
were replaced by Qaisites ; Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak, 
being a Qaisite, was not only confirmed in his office, but received 
with it the supreme command of Khorasan. He made use of it 
immediately by ordering Na§r b. Sayyar to collect a rich present 
of horses, falcons, musical instruments, golden and silver vessels 
and to offer it to the caliph in person, but before the present was 
ready the news came that Walid had been murdered. 

® Bayan i. p. 42; Dozy, Histoire des musulmans d'Espagne, i. 
p. 246, names the place Bacdoura or Nafdoura, the Spanish chronist 
Nauam. 

* Dozy i. p. 268. 
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It is not certain that Walid^lso suspected Khalid al-Qasri of 
having intrigued against him. Hut Yusuf b, Omar did not rest 
until he had his old rhemy in his power. It is said that he 
guaranteed Walid a large sum of money, which he hoped to 
extort from Khalid. This unfortunate man died under torture, 
which he bore with fortitude, in Muharram 126 (November 

743)* 

Walid designated his two sons as heirs to the Caliphate. 
These were still under age and were not th| children of a free- 
born, noble mother. Both circumstances, according to the then 
prevailing notions, made them unfit for the imamate. Moreover, 
it was an affront, in particular, for the sons of Walid I., who 
already had considered the nomination of Yazid II. as a slight to 
themselves. A conspiracy arose, headed by Yazid b. Walid 1 ., 
and joiifed by the majority of the Merwanid princes and many 
Kal bites and other ^>menites who regarded the ill-treatment of 
Khalid al-QasrI as an insult t(j themselves. Various .stories were 
circulated about the looseness of Walid’s manner of life : Yazid 
accused him bf irreligion, and, by representing himself as a 
devout and God-fearing man, won over the pious Mo.slems. 'J'he 
conspiraU»rB met with slight opposition. A great many troops 
had been detached by Hisham to Africa and other provinces, the 
caliph himself was in one of his country places : the prefect of 
Damascus also was absent. Without difficulty, Yazid made 
himself master ot Damascus, and immediately sent his cousin 
Abdulaziz with 2000 men against Walid^ who had not more than 
200 fighting men about him. A few men hastened to the rescue, 
among others *Abb§,s b. Walid with his sons and followers. 
Abdalaziz interrupted his march, took him prisoner and comi:>elled 
him to take the oath of allegiance t<» his brother Yazid. Walid’s 
small body of soldiers was soon overpowered. After a valiant 
combat, the caliph retired to one of his apartments and .sat 
with the Koran on his knee, in order to die just as Olhman 
had died. He was killed on the 17th of April 744. His head 
was taken to Damascus and carried about the city at the end of 
a spear. 

On the news of the murder of the caliph, the citizens of Homs 
(Emesa) put at their head Abu Mahommed as-.SofianI, a grandson 
of Yazid I., and marched against Damascus. They were beaten 
by Suleiman b. Hisham at a place called Solaimania, 12 m. from 
the capital. Abu Mahommed was taken prisoner and shut up 
with several of his brethren and cousins in the KhadrS, the old 
palace of Moawiya, together with the two sons of Walid II. One 
or two risings in Palestine were easily suppre.s.sed. But the 
reigning family had committed suicide. Their unity was broken. 
The holine.ss of their Caliphate, their legitimate authority, had 
been trifled with ; the hatred of the days of Merj Rfihit hud been 
revived. The orthodox faith also, whose strong repre.sentative 
and defender had hitherto been the caliph, was shaken by the 
fact that Yazid III. belonged to the sect of the Qadaris who 
rejected the doctrine of predestination. The disorganization of 
the empire was at hand. 

12. 0/ Yazid 111 , — Yazid ITf., on his accession, made a 

fine speech, in which he promised to do all that could be expected 
from a good and wise ruler, even offering to make place im- 
mediately for the man w^hom his subjects should find better 
qualified for the Caliphate than himself. He cancelled, however, 
the increase of the pay granted by Walid and thus earned the 
nickname of the Ndqi^ (diminisher). As he owed his position to 
the aid of the Kalbites, he chose his officers from among them. 
The governorship of Irak was confided to a Kalbite, Mansur h. 
Jomhur, a hot-headed and unscrupulous man. Yusuf b. Omar 
was unable to offer resistance, and was ultimately taken and 
confined in the Khadrft. Mansur had hardly been three months 
in office when Yazid replaced him by Abdallah, son of Omar 11 . 
The distant provinces, with the exception of Sind and Sijistan, 
renounced the authority of the new caliph. In Africa Abdarrah- 
man b. Habib, a descendant of the famous *Oqba b. NSfi*, was 
almost independent. In Spain every amir tried to free himself 
from a suzerainty which appeared to him only nominal. Na^r b. 
Sayvilr, the governor of Khorasan, had not yet decided whether 
he ought to take the oath of allegiance when Yazid died, after a 


reign of only five months and a half, on the 12th of Dhu’l-IIijja 
A.H. 126 (25th September a.d. 744)., 

13. Yazid III. left his brother JbVahim as his successor. He 
was acknowledged as caliph only in a part of Syria, and reigned 
no longer than two months, when he wa8 obliged to abdicate and 
to submit to the authority of Merwan II. 

14. Merwan II., the son of Mahommed b. Merwan and cousin 
of Maslama, was a man of energy, and might have revived the 
strength of the Omayyad dynasty, but for the general disorder 
which pervaded the whole empire. In 732 Hisham had entrusted 
to him the government of Armenia and Azerbaijan, which he 
held with great success till the death of Walid IJ. He had great 
military capacity and introduced important reforms. On the 
murder ol Walid he prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the new caliph, and invaded Mesopotamia. Yazid III., in 
alarm, offered him as the price ol peace the government of this 
province together with Armenia and Azerbaijan. Merwan 
resolved to accept those conditions, and sent a deputation to 
Damascus, which, however, had just reached Manbij (Hiera- 
polis) when Yazid died. J.eaving his son Abdalinalik with 40,000 
men in Rakka. Merwan entered .Syria witli So, 000 men. Sulei- 
man b. Hisham, at the head of 1 20,000 men, was defeated al 'Ain 
al-Jarr, between Baalbek and Damascus. Merwan made many 
prisoners, whom he treated with the greatest mildness, granting 
them freedom on condition that they should take the oath of 
allegiance to the sons of Walid II. He then marched upon 
Damascus. But Suleiman b. Hisham, Y'azid, the son ot Khfilid 
al-Qa.sri, and other chiefs, hastened to the KharlrS and killed the 
two princes, together with Yusuf b. Omar. Suleiman then made 
himself master of the treasury and fled with the caliph lliriihim 
to 'I’admor (Palmyra). Only Abu Mahommed as-Sofiani escaf>ed 
the murderers. When Merwan entered Damascus this man 
testified that the sons of Walid iJ., who had just become adult, 
had named Merwan successor to the ('aliphate, and was the first 
to greet him as Prince of the Believers. All the generals and 
officer.** followed his example and took the oath of allegiance 
(7th December a.d. 744). Merwan did all he could to pacify 
Syria, permitting the Arabs of the four provinces to choose 
their own prefects, and even acquiescing in the selection as 
prefect of Palestine of 'I'habit b. NoYiim, who had behaved very 
treacherously towards him before, but whom he had forgi\'cn. 
He did# not, however, wish to reside in Damascus, but trans- 
planted the seat of government to his own town, Harran in 
Mesopotamia. Suleiman b. Hisham and Ibrahim tendered 
their submission and were pardoned. 

But the pacification was only on the surface. Many Omayyad 
princes considered Merwan as an upstart, his mother being a 
slave-girl ; the Damascenes were angrj^ because he had chosen 
Harran for his residence ; the Kalbites felt themselves slighted, 

a. s the Qaisites predominated. Thabit b. No*aim revolted in 
Palestine, Emesa (Homs) and Tadmor were turbulent, Damascus 
was besieged by Yazid b. Khalid al QasrI. Merwan, who wanted 
to march against Irak, was obliged to return to Syria, where he 
put an end to the troubles. This time Thabit b. No'aim had to 
pay for his perfidy with his life. After this new pacification, 
Merwan caused the Syrians to acknowledge his two sons as heirs 
to the Caliphate, and married them to two daughters of Hishfim. 
All the Omayyad princes were invited to the wedding, Merwan 
hoping still to conciliate them. He then equipped 10,000 
Syrians, and ordered them to rejoin the army of 20,000 men 
from Kinnesrin (Qinnasrin) and Mesopotamia, who, under Yazid 

b. Omar h. Hobaira, were already on the march towards Irak. 
When these Syrians came to Rosafa (Rusafa), Suleimfin b. 
Hishfim persuaded them to proclaim him.self caliph, and made 
himself master of Kinnesrin. From all sides Syrians Hocked to 
his aid till he had 70,000 men under his orders. Merwan im- 
mediately ordered Ibn Hobaira to stop his march and to wait for 
him at Dhurln, and marched with the main force against Suleimfin, 
whom he utterfy defeated at Khosftf in the district of Kinnesrin. 
Suleiman fled to Homs and thence to Tadmor and on to Kufa, 
leaving his brother Said in Homs. The siege of this place by 
Merwan lasted nearly five months. After the victory the walls 
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were demolished » and likewise tdiose of Baalbek^ Damascus, 
Jerusalem and other towns. Syria was utterly crushed, and 
therewith the bulwark of thfi dynasty was destroyed. Not imtil 
the summer of laS (a.d. 746) could Merwan resume his campaign 
against Irak. • 

The governor of this province, Abdallah, the son of Omar II., 
was a man of small energy, whose principal care was his personal 
case and comfort. An ambitious man, Abdallah b. Moawiya, a 
great-grandson of Ali's brother Ja'far, put himself at the head of 
a band of Shi'ites and manias, made himself master of Kufa and 
marched upon Hira, where, since Yusuf b. Omar, the governor 
and the Syrian troops had resided. The rebels were defeated, 
and Kufa surrendered (October 744) under condition of amnesty 
for the insurgents and freedom for Abdallah b. Moawiya. Thi.s 
adventurer now went into Media ( Jabal), where a great number 
of manias and Shi’ites, even members of the reigning dynasty 
and of the Abbasid family, such as the future adiph Mansur, 
rejoined him. With their help he became master of a vast 
empire, which, however, lasted scarcely three years. 

I bn Omar did not acknowledge Merwan as caliph. For the 
moment Merwan could do no more than send a new governor, 
Ibn Said al Harashi. This officer was supported only liy the 
Q.nsite troops, the Kalbites, who were numerically superior, 
maintaining Ibn Omar in his residence at Hira. There were 
many skirmishes between them, but a common danger soon 
forced them to suspend their hostilities. The general disorder 
after the death of Hisham had given to the Khawarij an oppor- 
tunity of asserting their claims such as they had never had 
before. 'I'hey iHjlonged for the greater f)art to the Rabia, who 
always stood more or less aloof from the other Arabs, and had a 
particular grudge again.st the Modar. 'Pheir leading tribe, the 
Sliaiban, possessed the lands on the Tigris in the province: of 
Mosul, and here, after the murder of Walirl 11., their chief 
proclaimed himself caliph. Reinforced by many Kharijites out 
of tlic northern provinces, he marched against Kufa, Ibn Omar 
and Ibn Said al Harashi tried to defend their province, but 
were completely defeated, Harashi fled to Merwan, Ibn ()mar 
to Hira, which, after a siege of two months, he was obliged to 
surrender in Shaw'wai 127 (August a.d. 745). Mansur b. Jomhur 
w'as the first to pa.s8 over to the Khawarij ; then Ibn Omar 
himself took the oath of allegiance. That a noble Koreishite, 
a prince of the reigning house, should pledge himself to follow 
pahhak the ShaibAnite as his Imam, was an event of which 
the Khawarij were very proud. Tbn Omar was rewarded with 
the government of eastern Irak, Khuzistan and Fars. 

Whilst Merwan lx*sieged Homs, Dahh^k returned to Meso 
potainia and took Mosul, whence he threatened Nisibis, where 
Abdallah, the son of Merwan, maintained himself with difficulty. 
Suleiman b. Hisham also had gone over to the Khawarij, who 
now numbered 120,000 men. Mesopotamia itself was in danger, 
when Merwan at last was able to march against the enemy. In a 
furious battle at Kafartutha (September a.d. 746) the Khawarij 
were defeated ; pahhak and his successor Khaibari perished ; 
the survivors were obliged to retire to Mosul, where they crossed 
the Tigris. Merwan followed them and encamped on the 
western bank. Immediately after the battle of Kafartutha, 
Yazid b. Omar h. Hohaira directed his troop.s towards Irak. He 
beat the Kharijites repeatedly and entered Kufa in May or June 
747. Ibn Omar was taken prisoner ; Mansur b. Jomhur fled to 
ibn Moawiya. Ibn Hohaira was at last free to send Ibn Dobftra 
with an army to Mesopotamia. At his approach the Kharijites 
left their camp and fled to Abdallah b. Moawiya, who was now at 
the height of his power. But it was not destined to last. The 
two generals of Ibn Hobaira, Ibn Dob&ra and Nobftta b. Hani^ala 
defeated his army ; Ibn Moawiya fled to Khorasan, where he met 
his death ; the chief of the Kharijites, Shaiban Yashkori went to 
eastern Arabia ; Suleimftn b. Hisham and Man^Or b. Jomhur 
escaped to India. Thus, at last, the western and south-eastern 
parts of the empire lay at the feet of Merwan. But in the north- 
east, in Khorasan, meanwhile a storm had arisen, against which 
his resources and his wisdom were alike of no avail. 

When the news of the murder of Walid II, reached Khorasan, 


Naip* b. Sayyar did not at oncetacknowledge the Caliphate of 
Yazid III., but induced the Arab chiefs to accept himself as amir 
of Khorasan, until a caliph should he universally acknowledged. 
Not many months later (Shawwai 1 26} he was confirmed in his 
post by Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak. But Na§r had a 
personal enemy, the chief of the Azd (Yemenites) Jodai* al- 
Kirmani, a very ambitious man. A quarrel arose, and in a short 
time the Azd under Kirmani, supported by the^ Rabia, who 
always were ready to join the opposition, were in insurrection, 
which Nasr tried in vain to put down by concessions. 

So stood matters when Hirith b. Soraij, seconded by Yazid HI., 
reappeared on the scene, cros.sed the Oxus and came to Merv. 
Nasr received him with the greatest hemour, hoping to get his aid 
against KirmanI, but H^ith, to whom 3000 men of bis tribe, the 
I'aniim, had gone over, demanded Nasr’s abdication and^ried to 
make himself master of Merv. Having failed in this, he allied 
himself with KirmanI. Nasr could hold Merv no longer, and 
retired to Nishapur. But the 'I'amim of Harith could not endure 
the supremacy of the Azd. In a moment the allies were divided 
into two camps ; a buttle ensued, in which Harith was defeated 
and killed. Originally, Harith seems to have had the highest 
aims, but in reality he did more than any one else to weaken the 
Arabic dominion. He brought the Turks into the field against 
them ; he incited the native population of Transoxiana against 
their Aral) lords, and stirred up discord between the Arabs 
themselves. Being a Tamimite, he belonged to the Modar, on 
whom the government in Khorasan depended ; but he aided the 
Yemenites to gain the upper hand of them. Thus he p>aved the 
way ior Abu Moslim. 

Since the days of Ali there had been two tendencies among the 
Shi'ites. The moderate party distinguished itself from the other 
Moslems only by their doctrine that the imamate belonged 
legally to a man of the house of the Prophet. The other party, 
that of the ultra-Sbi'ites, named Hashimlya after Aim Hfishim 
the son of Mahommed b. al-IJanafiya, preached the equality of all 
Moslems, Arabs or non-Arabs, and taught that the same divine 
spirit that had animated the Prophet, incorporated itself again 
in his heirs (see Shi'ites). After the death of Hosain, they chose 
for their Imam Mahommed b. al-Hanaflya, and at his decease his 
.son Abu Hftshim, from whom Mahommed b. Ali, the grandson of 
Abdallah h. Abbas, who re.sidcd at Homaima in the south-east of 
Syria, obtained the secrets of the party and took the lead (a.h. 
98, see above). This Mahommed, the father of the two first 
Abbasid caliphs, was a man of unusual ability and great ambition. 
He directed his energies primarily to Khorasan. The missionaries 
were charged with the task of undermining the authority of the 
Omayyads, by drawing attention to all the injustices that took 
place under their reign, and to all the luxury and wantonness of 
the court, as contrasted with the misery of many of their subjects. 
God would not suffer it any longer. As soon as the time was ripe 
— and that time could not be far off — He would send a saviour 
out of the house of the Prophet, the Mahdi, who would restore 
Islam to its original purity. All who desired to co-operate in 
this holy purpose must pledge themselves to unlimited obedience 
to the Imam, and place their lives and property at his disposal. As 
a proof of their sincerity they were required at once to pay a fixed 
sum for the Imam. The missionaries had great success, especially 
among the non- Arabic inhabitants of Khorasan and Transoxiana. 

Mahommed b. Ali died a.h. 126 (a.d. 743-744), and his son 
Ibrahim, the Imam, took his place. Ibrahim had a confidant 
about whose antecedents one fact alone seems certain, that he 
was a mania (client) of Persian origin. This man, Abu Moslim by 
name, was a man of real ability and devoted to his master’s 
cause. To him, in 745-746, the management of affairs in Khorasan 
was entrusted, with instructions to consult in all weighty matters 
the head of the mission, the Arab Suleiman b. Kathlr. At first 
the chiefs of the mission were by no means prepared to recognize 
Abu Moslim as the plenipotentiary of the heir of the Prophet. 
In the year 129 he judged that the time for open manifestation 
had arrived. His partisans were ordered to assemble from all sides 
on a fixed day at SIqadenj in the province of Merv. Then, on the 
1st Shaww&l (15th June 747), the first solemn meeting took 
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place and the black flags were unfolded. On that occasion 
Suleiman b. Kathir was still leader, but by the end of the year 
Abu Moslirn, whom the majority believed to belong himself to 
the family of the ProphcL was the acknowledged head of a strong 
army. Meantime, Nasr had moved from Nishapur to Merv, and 
here the two Arabic armies confronted each other. Then, at last, 
the true significance of Abu Moslim’s work was recognized. Nasr 
warned the Arabs against their common enemy, “ who preaches 
a religion that does not come from the Envoy of God, and whose 
chief aim is the extirpation of the Arabs.” In vain he had 
entreated Merwan and I bn Hobaira to send him troops before it 
should bo too late. When at last it was possible to them to fulfil 
his wish, it was in fact too late. For a moment it seemed as 
though the rival Arab factions, realizing their common peril, 
would ^urn their combined forces against the Shutes. Hut Abu 
Moslirn contrived to re^awaken their mutual distrust and jealousy, 
and, taking advantage of the opportunity, made himself master 
of Merv, in Rabia II. a.h. j 30 (December 747). Nasr escaped only 
by a headlong flight to Nishapur. This was the end of the Arabic 
dominion in the East. Many Arab chiefs were killed, partly by 
order of Abu Muslim, partly by their clients. The latter, however, 
was strictly forbidden by Abu Muslim. So severe indeed was the 
discipline he exercised, that one of the chief missionaries, who by 
a secret warning had rendered possible the escape of Nasr from 
Merv, paid for it with his life. 

As soon as Abu Mo.slim had consolidated his authority, he sent 
his chief general Qah^ba against Nishapur. Nasr’s son 'I'amlm 
was vanquished and killed, and Na§r retreated to Kumis (Qumis) 
on the boundary of Jorjan, whither also advanced from the other 
side Nobata at the head of an army sent by Merwan. Qahtaba 
detiichcd his son Hiisan against Na§r and went himself to meet 
Nobata, whom he beat on the ist of Dhu*l-hijja 130 (6th August 

748) . Naisr could not further resist, lie reached Sawa in the 
vicinity of Hamadan, where he died quite exhausted, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Rei and Hamadan were taken without serious 
difficulty. Near Nehawend, Jbn Dobara, at the head of a large 
army, encountered Qahtaba, but was defeated and killed. In 
the month of Dhii*l-qa'da 131 (June 749) Nehawend (Nehavend) 
surrendered, and thereby the way to Irak lay open to Qahtaba. 
Ibn Hobaira was overtaken and compelled to retire to Wilsit. 
Qahtaba himself perished in the cximbat, but his son Hasan 
entered Kufa without any resistance on the 2nd of .September 749. 

Merwan had at last discovered who was the real chief of the 
movement in Khorasan, and had seized upon Ibrahim the Imam 
and imprisoned him at Harran. There he died, probably from 
the plague, though Merwan was accused of having killed him. 
When the other Abbasids left Homaima is not certain. But they 
arrived at Kufa in the latter half of September 749, where in the 
meantime the head of the propaganda, Abu Salama, called the 
wazir of the family of Mahomet, liad previously undertaken the 
government. This Abu Salama seems to have had scruples 
against recognizing Abu‘l- Abbas as the successor of his brother 
Ibraliira, and to have expected that the Mahdi, whom he looked 
for from Medina, would not be slow in making his appearance, 
little thinking that an Abbasid would present himself as such. 
But Abu Jahm, on the instructions of Abu Muslim, declared to 
the chief officers of the Khorasanian army that the Mahdi was in 
their midst, and brought them to Abui-Abbas, to whom they 
swore allegiance, Abu Salama also was constrained to take the 
oath. On Friday, the 12th Rabia II. a.h. 132 (28th November 

749) Abu'l- Abbas was solemnly proclaimed caliph in the principal 
mosque of Kufa. The trick had been carried out admirably. On 
the point of gathering the ripe fruit, the Alids were suddenly 
pushed aside, and the fruit was snatched away by the Abbasids. 
The latter gained the throne and they took good care never to be 
deprived of it. 

After the conquest of Nehawend, Qah^ba had detached one 
of his captains, Abu *Aun, to Shahrazur, where he defeated the 
Syrian army which was stationed there. Thereupon Abu ‘Aun 
occupied the land of Mosul, where he obtained reinforcements 
from Kufa, headed by Abdallah b. Ali, an uncle of Abu‘FAbbas, 
who was to have the supreme command. Merwan advanced 


to meet him, and was completely defeated near the Greater Zab, 
an affluent of the Tigris, in a battle which lasted eleven days. 
Merwan retreated to Harran, thenefe to Damascus, and finally to 
Egypt, where he fell in a last struggle towards the end of 132 
(August 750). Ilis head was cut off and sent to Kufa.^ Abu 
Ann, who had been the real leader of the campaign against 
Merwan, remained in Egypt as its governor. Ibn Hobaira, 
who had been besieged in Wasit for eleven months, then con- 
sented to a capitulation, which was sanctioned by Abu'l-Abbas. 
Immediately after the surrender, Ibn Hobaira and his principal 
officers were treacherously murdered. In Syria, the Omuyyads 
were persecuted with the utmost rigour. Even their graves were 
violated, and the bodies crucified and destroyed. In order that 
no members of the family should escape, Abdallah b. Ali pre- 
tended to grant an amnesty to all Omayyads who should come 
in to him at Abu Fotros (Antipatris) and acknowledge the new 
caliph, and even promised them thercstitution of all their property. 
Ninety men allowed themselves to be entrapped, and Abdallah 
invited them to a banquet. When they were all collected, a 
body of executioners rushed into the hall and slew them with 
dubs. He then ordered leathern covers to be thrown upon the 
dying men, and had the banquet served upon them. In Medina 
and Mecca Daud b. Ali, another uncle of Abu‘l-Abbas, con- 
ducted the persecution ; in Basra, Suleiman b. Ali. Abu‘l-Abbas 
him.sclf killed those he could lay his hands on in Hira and Kufa, 
amongst them Suleiman b. Hisham, who had been the bitterest 
enemy of Merwan. Only a few Omayyads escaped the massacre, 
several of whom were murdered later. A grandson of Hisham. 
Abdarrahman, son of his most beloved son Moawiya, reached 
Africa and founded in Spain the Omayyad dynasty of Cordova. 

With the dynasty of the Omayyads the hegemony passes 
finally from Syria to Irak. At the same time the supremacy of 
the Arabs came to an end. 'I'hcnceforth it is not the contingents 
of the Arabic tribes which compose the army, and on whom the 
government depends ; the new dynasty relies on a standing 
army, consisting for the greater part of non-Arabic soldiers. 
The barrier that separated the Arabs from the conquered nations 
begins to crumble away. Only the Arabic religion, the Arabic 
language and the Arabic civilization maintain themselves, and 
spread more and more over the whole empire. 

C. — The Abbasids 

We now enter upon the history of the new dynasty, under 
which the power of Islam reached its liighest point. 

I. Abif 1 -Abbas inaugurated his Caliphate by a harangue 
in which he announced the era of concord and happiness which 
was to begin now that the House of the Brophet had been 
restored to its right. lie asserted that the Abbasids were the 
real heirs of the Prophet, as the descendants of his oldest uncle 
Abbas. Addressing the Kufians, he said, “ Inhabitants of Kufa, 
ye are those whose affection towards us has ever been constant 
and true ; ye have never changed your mind, nor swerved from 
it, notwithstanding all the pre.ssure of the unjust upon you. At 
last our time has come, and God has brought you the new era. 
Ye are the happiest of men through us, and the dearest to us. 
I increase your pensions with 100 dirhems ; make now your 
preparations, for I am the lavish shedder of blood - and the 
avenger of blood.” 

Notwithstanding these fine words, Abu'l-Abbas did not trust 

* Merwan has been nicknamed al-Jadi and al-IJimdr (the Ass). 
As more than one false interpretation of these names has been 
given, it is not superfluous to cite here Qaisaranl (cd. dc Jong, j). 
31), who says on good authority that a certain al-Ja‘d b. Diirliam, 
killed under the reign of Hish&m for heretical opinions, had followers 
in Mesopotamia, and that, when Merwan became caliph, the Khora- 
sanians called him a Ja'd, pretending that airja'd. had been 
his teacher. As to al-Him&r this was substituted also by the 
Khorasanians for his usual title, al-Faras, “ the race-horse." 

“ The Arabic word for " shedder of blood," as-Saff&h, which by 
that speech became a name of the caliph, designates the liberal host 
who slaughters his camels for his guests. European scholars have 
taken it unjustly in tlic sense of the bloodthirsty, and found in it 
an allusion to the slaughter of the Omayyads and many others. 
At the same time, it was not without much bloodshed that Abfll- 
Abbas finally established his power. 
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ht Kufians. He resided outside the town with the Khorasanian 
Toops, and with them went first to Hira, then to Hfishimiya, 
Rrhich he caused to be buill in the neighbourhood of Anbar. 
^'or their real sympathies, he knew, were with the house of Ali, 
ind Abu Solama their leader, who had reluctantly taken the oath 
»f allegiance, did not conceal his disappointment. Abu Jahm, 
he vizier (q.v . ; also Mahohmedan Institutions), or “ helper,'’ 
}f Abu Moslim, advised that Abu Ja'far, the caliph’s brother, 
ihould be sent to Khorasan to consult Abu Moslim. The result 
vtis that Abu Salama was assassinated, and at the same time 
sulciman b. Kathir, who had been the head of the propaganda 
n Khorasan^ and had also expected that the Mahdi would belong 
:o the house of Ali. It is said that Abu J a* far, whilst in Khorasan, 
vas so impressed by the unlimited power of Abu Moslim, and 
;aw so clearly that, though he called his brother and himself 
lis masters, he considered them as his creatures, that he vowed 
lis death at the first opportunity. 

'rhe ruin of the Omayyad empire and the rise of the new 
iynastv did not take place without mighty convulsions. In 
iathaniya and the Hauran, in the north of Syria, in Mesopo- 
,amia and Irak Khorasan insurrectif)ns had to be put down 
vith fire and sword. I'he new caliph then distributed the 
jrovinces among the principal members of his family and his 
generals. To his brotlier Abu Ja‘far he gave Mesopotamia, 
Azerbaijan and Armenia ; to his uncle Abdallah b. Ali, Syria ; 
,0 his uncle Daud, Hejaz, Yemen and Yamama (V’emama); 
.0 his cousin 'Isa h. Mus&, the province of Kufa. Another uncle, 
Suleiman b. Ali, received the government of Ba§ra with Bahrein 
ind Oman ; Isma'il b. Ali that of Ahwfiz ; Abu Moslim, Khora- 
;an and 'I'ransoxiana ; Mahommed b. Ash'ath, Fars ; Abu 'Aun, 
2 gypt. In Sind the Omayyad governor, Man§ur b. Jomhur, 
lad succeeded in maintaining himself, but was defeated by an 
irmy sent against him under Musa b. Kab, and the black 
itandard of the Abbasids was raised over the city of Mansura. 
Africa and Spain are omitted from this catalogue, because the 
Abbasids never gained any real footing in Spain, while Africa 
•emained, at least in the first years, in only nominal subjection 
:o the new dynasty. In 754 Abu Moslim came to Irak to visit 
\bul- Abbas and to ask his permission to make the pilgrim^e 
;o Mecca. He was received with great honour, but the caliph 
laid that he was sorry not to be able to give him the leadership 
>f the pilgrimage, which he had already purposely entrusted to 
lis brother, Abu Ja'far. 

Abu I- Abbas died on the 13th of Dhu'l-hijja 136 (5th June 
754). He seems to have lieen a man of limited capacity, and 
lad very little share in the acliievemcnts accomplished in his 
lame. He initiated practically nothing without the consent of 
\bu Jahm, who was thus the real ruler. In the few cases where 
le had to decide, he acted under the influence of his brother 
A.bu Ja'far. 

2. Keign of Mansur. — Abul-Abbas had designated as his 
successors first Abu Ja*far, sumamed al-Mansur (the victorious), 
%nd after him his cousin 'Isa b. MusS.. Abu Ja far was, aocc^ding 
to the historians, older than Abu'l-Abbaa, but while the mother 
[)f the latter belonged to the powerful Yemenite trilie of al- 
^rith b. Ka'b, the mother of Abu Jafar was a Berber slave-girl. 
But he was a son of Mahommed b^ Ali, and was therefore pre- 
ferred by Abu Moslim to his uncles and cousins. Abu 1 -Abhas, 
however, had promised the succession to his uncle Abdallah b. 
Ali, when he marched against Merwan. When the news of the 
death of Abu 1 - Abbas reached Abdallah, who at the head of a 
numerous army was on the point of renewing the Byzantine war, 
be came to Harran, furious at bis exclusion, and prcxdaimed 
himself caliph. Abu Moslim marched against him, and the two 
armies met at Nisibis, where, after a number of skirmishes, a 
decisive engagement took place (zSth November 754). Abdallah 
was defeated and escaped to Bai^ra, where he found a refuge with 
his brother Suleim&n. A year later he asked for pardon, and 
took the oath of allegiance to Mansur. The caliph spared his 
life for a time, but he did not forget. In 764 Abdallah met his 
death by the collapse of his house, which had been deliberately 
undermined. 
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The first care of Mansur was no^to get rid of the powerful Abu 
Moslim, who had thus by another brilliant service st^gthened 
his great reputation. On pretence of conferring with him on 
important business of state, Mansur mduced him, in spite of 
the warnings of his best general, Abu Na$r, to come to Madfiin 
(Ctesiphon), and in the most perfidious manner caused him to be 
murdered by his guards. Thus miserably perished the real 
founder of the Abbasid dynasty, the addaula, as he is 

commonly called, the (trustee) of the House of the Prophet. 
A witty man, being asked his opinion about Abu Ja'far (Mansur) 
and Abu Moslim, said, alluding to the Koran 21, verse 22, “if 
there were two Gods, the universe would be ruined.” The 
Khorasanian chiefs were bribed into submission, and order was at 
last re-established by Mansur’s general Kb&zim b. Khozaima in 
Mesopotamia, and by Abu Da ud, the governor of Khoiwsan in 
the east. 

About the same time Africa ’ and Spain escaped from the 
dominion of the eastern Caliphate ; the former for a season, 
the latter permanently. The cause of the revolt df Africa was 
as follows. Mansur had written to Abdarrahman, announcing 
the death of Al)u‘l-Abbas, and requiring him to take the oath of 
allegiance. Abdarrahmfin sent in his adhesion, together with a 
few presents of little value. The caliph replied by a threatening 
letter which angered Abdarrahman. He called the people to- 
gether at the hour of prayer, publicly cursed Mansur from the 
pulpit and declared him deposed. He next caused a circular 
letter, commanding all Maghribins to refuse obedience to the 
caliph, to l>e read from the pulpit throughout the whole extent 
of the Maghrib (western North Africa). A brother of Abdarrah- 
mfin, Ilyas, saw in this revolt an opportunity of obtaining the 
government of Africa for himself, ^conded by many of the 
inhabitants of Kairawan, who had remained faithful to the cause 
of the Abbasids, he attacked his brother, slow him, and pro- 
claimed himself governor in his stead. This revolution in favour 
of the Abbasids was, however, not of long duration. IJabib, 
the eldest son of Abdarrahman, who had fled in the night of his 
father’s murder, was captured, but the vessel which was to convey 
him to Spain having been detained by stress of weather, his 
partisans took arms and rescued him. Ilyfis was marching 
against them, when the idea occurred to Habib of challenging 
him to single combat, lly^ hesitated, but his own soldiers 
compelled him to accept the challenge. He measured arms 
with Habib, and was slain. The party of independence thus 
triumphed, but in the year 144 (761) Mahommed b. Ash'ath, 
the Abbasid general, entered Kairawan and reamed posses- 
sion of Africa in the name of the eastern caliph. From the 
year 800, it must he added, Africa only nominally belonged 
to the Abbasids ; for, under the reign of Harun al-Rashid, 
Ibrahim b. aJ-Aghlab, who was invested with the government 
of Africa, founded in that province a distinct dynasty, that of 
the Aghlabites. 

At the same time as the revolt in Africa, the independent 
Caliphate of the western Qmayyads was founded in Spam. The 
long dissensions which had preceded the fall of that dynasty 
in the East had already prepared the way for the independence 
of a province so distant from the centre of the empire. Every 
petty amir then tried to seize sovereign power for himself, and the 
people groaned under the consequent anarchy. Weary of these 
commotions, the Arabs of Spain at last came to an understand^ 
among themselves for the election of a caliph, and thdr choice 
fell upon one of the last survivors of the Omayyads, Abdairah- 
m&n b. Moawiya, grarkdson of the caliph Hish&m. This prince 
was wandering in deserts of Africa, pursued by his impfiacat^ 
enemies, but everywhere protected and concealed by the desert 
tribes, who pitied his misfortunes and respected his illustrious 
origin. A deputation from Spain sought him out in Africa and 
offered him the Caliphate, which he accepted with joy. On the 
1st Rabia I. 138 (14th August 755) Abdarrahxn&n landed in the 
Iberian peninsula, where he was universally welcomed, and 

* The rule of the caliphs in Morocco, which had never been firmly 
established, had already, in 746, given place to that of independent 
princes (see Moaocco : 
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Speedily founded at Cordovft the Western Omayyad Caliphate 
(see SpaiA ; History), 

While Mansur was fhus losing Africa and Spain, he was trying 
to redeem the losses tlw? empire had sustained on the northern 
frontier by the Byzantines. In 750-751 the emperor Constantine 
V. (Copronymus) had unsuccessfully blockaded Malatia ; but 
five years later he took it by force and razed its wall to the ground. 
Mansur now sent in 757 an army of 70,000 men under the com- 
mand of his cousin Abdalwahhftb, the son of Ibrahim the Imam, 
whom he had made governor of Mesopotamia, the real chief 
being Hasan b. Qahtaba. 'rhey rebuilt all that the emperor 
had destroyed, and made this key of Asia Minor stronger than 
ever before. 'J'he Moslems then made a raid by the pass of 
Jjadath (Adata) and invaded the land of the Byzantines. Iwo 
aunts»of the caliph took part in this expedition, having made a 
vow that if the dominion of the Omayyads were ended they 
would wage war in the path of God. Constantine advanced 
with a numerous army, but was afraid of attacking the invaders. 
The Mosleifis also rebuilt Mopsuestia. But from 758 till 763 
Mansur was so occupied with his own affairs that he could not 
think of further raids. 

In 758 (others say in 753 or 754) a body of 600 sectaries, called 
Rftwendls {q.v.), went to Mshimiya, the residence of the caliph, 
not far from Kufa. They believed that the caliph was their 
lord, to whom they owed their daily bread, and came to pay him 
divine honours. They began by marching in solemn procession 
round the palace, as if it had been the Ka*ba. Mansur being told 
of it said : “ I would rather they went to hell in obedience to 
us, than to heaven in disobedience.” But as they grew tumul- 
tuous, and he saw that this impious homage gave offence to his 
men, he caused the principal leaders to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The RSwendis immediately rose in revolt, broke 
the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and returned to the palace. 
The unfortunate fanatics were hunted down and massacred to 
the lost man, and thereby the ties that bound the Abbasids to 
the ultra-Shi*ites were severed. From that time forward the 
Abbasid caliphs became the maintainors of orthodox Islam, 
just as the Omayyads had been. The name of Hashimiya, which 
the reigning family still retained, was henceforward derived 
not from Abu Hashim, but from Hashim, the grandfather of 
Abbas, the great-grandfather of the Prophet. 

A much greater danger now threatened Mansur. In the last 
days of the Omayyads, the Shi'ites had chosen as caliph, 
Mahommed b. Abdallah b. Hasan, whom they called the Mahdi 
and the “ pure soul,” and Mansur had been among those who 
pledged themselves to him by oath. Not unnaturally, the Alids 
in Medina were indignant at being supplanted by the Abbasids, 
and Mansur’s chief concern was to get Mahommed into his 
power. Immediately after his occupying the throne, he named 
Ziy&d b. Obaidallah governor of Medina, with orders to lay 
hands on Mahommed and his brother Ibrahirn, who, warned 
betimes, took refuge in flight. In 758 Mansur, informed that a 
revolt was in preparation, came himself to Medina and ordered 
Abdallah to tell him where his sons were. As he could not or 
would not tell, he together with all his brothers and some other 
relatives were seized and transported to Irak, where Abdallah 
and his brother Ali were beheaded and the others imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions, a vast conspiracy was 
formed. On the same day Mahommed was to raise the standard 
of revolt in Medina, Ibrdhlm in Ba^ra. But the Alith, though 
not devoid of personal courage, never excelled in politics or in 
tactics. In a.d. 762 Mahommed took Medina and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The governor of Kufa, *Isft b. Musa, received 
orders to march against him, entered Arabia, and captured 
Medina, which, fortified by Mahommed by the same means as the 
Prophet had employed against the besieging Meccans, could not 
hold out against the well > trained Khorasanians. Mahommed 
was defeated and slain. His head was cut off and sent to Mansur. 
When on the point of death, Mahommed gave the famous sword 
of the Prophet called DhuM-Fiqftr to a merchant to whom he 
owed 400 dinars. It came later into the possession of Harun 
ul-Rashid. In the meanwhile Ibrfthim had not only gained 


possession of Basra, Ahwfiz and F&rs, but had even occupied 
Wasit. The empire of the Abbasids was in great jeopardy. For 
fifty days Mansur stayed in his* room, neither changing his 
clothes nor allowing himself a moment’s repose. The greater 
part of his troops were in Rei with kis son al-Mahdi, who had 
conquered Tabarist^, in Africa, with Mahommed b. Ash'ath, 
and in Arabia with ‘Isa b. Musa. Had Ibrahim marched at once 
against Kufa he might have crushed Mansur, but he let slip the 
opportunity. A terrible conflict took place at Ba-Khamra, 
48 m. from Kufa. IJomaid b. Qahtaba, the commander 
of Mansur’s army, was defeated, only a small division under 
*Isa b. Musa holding its ground. At that moment Salm, 
the son of the famous Qotaiba b. Moslim, came to the rescue by 
attacking the rear of Ibrahim. Homaid rallied his troops, and 
Ibrahim was overpowered. At last he fell, pierced by an arrow, 
and, in spite of the desperate efforts of his followers, his body 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His head was cut off and 
brought to Mansur. 

Mansur could now give his mind to the founding of the new 
capital. When the tumult of the RawendLs took place he saw 
clearly that his personal safety was not assured in Hashimiya,^ 
where a riot of the populace could be very dangerous, and his 
troops were continually exposed to the perverting influence of the 
fickle and disloyal citizens of Kufa. He had just made choice of 
the admirable site of the old market-town of Bagdad when the 
tidings came of the rising of Mahommed in Medina. In those 
days he saw that he had been very imprudent to denude himself 
of troops, and decided to keep henceforth always with him a body 
of 30,000 soldiers. So Bagdad, or properly “ the round city ” of 
Mansur, on the western bank of the Tigris, was built as the 
capital. Strictly it was a huge citadel, in the centre of which 
was the palace of the caliph and the great mosque. But around 
this nucleus there soon grew up the great metropolis which was 
to be the centre of the civilized world as long as the Caliphate 
lasted.® The building lasted three years and was completed in 
the year 149 (a.d. 766). That year is really the beginning of the 
new era. ” The Omayyads,” says the Spanish writer Ibn Ilazm, 

were an Arabic dynasty ; they had no fortified residence, nor 
citadel ; each of them dwelt in his villa, where he lived before 
becoming caliph ; they did not desire that the Moslems should 
speak to them as slaves to their master, nor kiss the ground 
before them or their feet ; they only gave their care to the 
appointment of able governors in the provinces of the empire. 
The Abbasids, on the contrary, were a Persian dynasty, under 
which the Arab tribal system, as regulated by Omar, fell to 
pieces ; the Persians of Khorasan were the real rulers, and the 
government became despotic as in the days of Chrosroes.” The 
reign of Abu ‘ 1 - Abbas and the first part of that of Mansur had been 
almost a continuation of the former period. But now his equals 
in birth and rank, the Omayyads and the Alids, had been cnished ; 
the principal actors in the great struggle, the leaders of the 
propaganda and Abu Moslim were out of the way ; the caliph 
stood far above all his subjects ; and his only possible an- 
tagonists were the members of his own family. 

Tsi b. Mus& had been designated, as we have seen, by Abu*l- 
Abbas as successor to Mansur. The latter having vainly tried 
to compel *Isa to renounce his right of succession, in favour of 
Mansur’s son Mahommed al-Mahdi, produced false witnesses who 
swore that he had done so. However unwillingly, *Is& was 
obliged at last to yield, but it was understood that, in case of 
Mahommed’s death, the succession should return to * 1 ^. One of 
the false witnesses was, it is asserted, Kh&lid b. Barmak, ^e 
head of that celebrated family the Barmecides (q»v.), which 
played so important a part in the reign of Harun al-Rashid. 
This Kh&lid, who was descended from an old sacerdotal family 
in Balkh, and had been one of the trusty supporters of Abu 
Moslim, Mansur appointed as minister of finance. 

A son of Mahommed the Alid had escaped to India, where, 

> This Hishimiya near Kufa is not to be confused with that 
founded by Abu’l-Abbas near Ambar. 

* Cf. G. le Strange. Baghdad during the Abbasid Caiiphate (Oxford, 
1900). 
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vith the connivance of the governor Omar b. Haf? Haz&rmerd, 
le had found refuge with an Indian king. Mansur discovered 
lis abode, and caused him to be killed. His infant son was sent 
o Medina and delivered ^to his family. Omar HazS-rmerd lost 
lis government and received a command in Africa, where he 
lied in 770. 

In A.H. 158 (a.d. 775) Mansur undertook a pilgrimage to 
klecca, but succumbed to dysentery at the last station on the 
oute. He was about sixty-five years of age, and had reigned 
or t wen ty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. He was a man 
)f rare energy and strength of mind. His ambition was boundless 
ind no means, however perfidious, were despised by him. But 
le was a great statesman and knew how to choose able officers 
or all places, lie was thrifty and anxious to leave to his son a 
ull treasury. He seems to have cherished the ideal that this son, 
jailed Mahommed b. Abdallah, after the Prophet, should fulfil 
he promises of peace and happiness that had been tendered to 
he believers, and therefore to have called him al-Mahdi. For 
hat purpose it was necessary that he should have the means not 
)nly to meet all state expenses, but also to be bounteous. But 
rom the report of the historian Haitham b. *Adi ^ about the last 
liscoursc which father and son had together, we gather that the 
ormer had misgivings in regard to the fulfilment of his wishes. 

Khalid b. Barmak took the greatest care of the revenues, but 
jontrived at the same time to consult his own interests. Mansur 
liscovered this in the same year in which he died, and threatened 
lim with death unless he should pay to the treasury three millions 
3f dirhems within three days. Kh&lid already had so many 
Tiends that the sum was brought together with the exception of 
)o,ooo dirhems. At that moment tidings came about a rising in 
the province of Mosul, and a friend of Khalid said to the caliph 
that Khalid was the only man capable of putting it down. 
Thereupon Mansur overlooked the deficiency and gave Khalid 
the government of Mosul. “ And,” said a citizen of that town, 

‘ we had such an awe and reverence for Khfilid, that he appeased 
the disorders, almost without punishing anybody.” 

3. Reign of Mahdi , — As soon as Mansur was dead, Rabf , his 
client and chamberlain, induced all the princes and generals who 
accompanied the caliph, to take the oath of allegiance to his son 
Mahommed al-Mahdi, who was then at Bagdad. Isft b. Mus£i 
hesitated, but was compelled to give in. In 776 Mahdi constrained 
him for a large bribe to renounce his right of succession in favour 
Df his sons, Mus& and Harun. Mansur wrote in his testament to 
his son that he had brought together so much money that, even 
if no revenue should come in for ten years, it would suffice for all 
the wants of the state. Mahdi, therefore, could afford to be 
munificent, and in order to make his accession doubly welcome to 
his subjects, he began by granting a general amnesty to political 
prisoners. Among these was a certain Ya*qub b. DS’ud, who, 
having insinuated himself into the confidence of the caliph, 
especially by discovering the hiding places of certain Alids, was 
afterwards (in 778) made prime minister. The provincial 
[governors in whom his father had placed confidence, Mahdi 
superseded by creatures of his own. 

In Khorasan many people were discontented. The promises 
made to them during the war against the Omayyads had not been 
fulfilled, and the new Mahdi did not answer at all to their ideal. 
A revolt in 160 under the leadership of a certain Yusuf b. IbrShlm^ 
sumamed al-Barm, was suppressed by Yazid b. Mazyad, who, 
after a desperate struggle, defeated Yusuf, took him prisoner and 
brought him in triumph to Bagdad, where he with several of his 
officers was killed and crucified. In the following year, Mahdi was 
menaced by a far more dangerous revolt, led by a sectary, known 
generally as Mokanna (^q.v.), or “ the veiled one,” because he 
always appeared in public wearing a mask. He took up his abode 
in the Transoxianian province of Kish and Nakhshab, where he 
gathered around him a great number of adherents. After some 
successes, the pretender was ultimately cornered at the castle of 
San&m near Kish, and took poison together with all the members 
of his family. His head was cut off and sent to Mahdi in the year 
X63. 

1 Tabari iii. pp. 443 seq. 


Mahdi had been scarcely a year on the throne when he resolved 
to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca. .The chroniclers relate 
that on this occasion for the first time camels loaded with ice for 
the use of the caliph came to Mecca. Immediately on his arrival 
in the Holy City he applied himself, at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, to the renewal of the curtains which covered the exterior 
walls of the Ka'ba. For a very long time no care had been taken 
to remove the old covering when a new one was put in ; and the 
accumulated weight caused uneasiness respecting the stability of 
the walls. Mahdi caused the house to be entirely stripped and 
anointed with perfumes, and covered the walls again with a single 
cloth of great richness. The temple itself was enlarged and 
restored. On this occasion he distributed considerable largesses 
among the Meccans. From Mecca Mahdi went to Medina^where 
he caused the mosque to he enlarged, and where a similar distribu- 
tion of gifts took place. During his stay in that city he formed for 
himself a guard of honour, composed of 500 descendants of the 
Ansar ,*■* to whom he assigned a quarter in Bagdad, yarned after 
them the Qati'a (Fief) of the Ans&r. Struck by the difficulties 
of every kind which had to be encountered by poor pilgrims to 
Mecca from Bagdad and its neighbourhood, he ordered Yaqtin, 
his freedman, to renew the milestones, to repair the old reservoirs, 
and to dig wells and construct cisterns at every station of the 
road where they were missing. He also had new inns built and 
decayed ones repaired. Yaqtin remained inspector of the road 
till 767. 

During the reign of Mansur the annual raids against the 
Byzantines had taken place almost without intermission, but 
the only feat of importance had been the conejuest of Laodicea, 
called “the burnt ” (1) KaTaKCKai’/*e»'T;), by Mayuf b. Yahy& in 
the year 770. At first the armies of Mahdi were not successful. 
The Greeks even conquered Marash (Germanicia)and annihilated 
the Moslem army sent from Dabiq. In 778, however, Hasan b. 
Qahtaba made a victorious raid as far as Adhruliya (Doiylaeum) ; 
it was on his proposition that Mahdi resolved on building the 
frontier town called IJadath (Adata), which became an outpost. 
In 77Q the caliph decided on leading his army in person. He 
assembled his army in the plains of Baradftn north of Bagdad 
and began his march in the early spring of 780, taking with him 
his second son H&run, and leaving his elder son Musfi as his 
lieutenant in Bagdad. Traversing Mesopotamia and Syria, he 
entered Cilicia, and established himself on the banks of the Jihan 
(Pyramus). Thence he despatched an expeditionary force, nomi- 
nally under the command of H&run, but in reality under that 
of his tutor, the Barmecide Yahyft b. Kh&lid. H&run captured 
the fortress Sam&lu after a siege of thirty-eight days, the inhabi- 
tants surrendering on condition that they should not be killed or 
separated from one another. The caliph kept faith with them, 
and settled them in Bagdad, where they built a monastery called 
after their native place. In consequence of this feat, Mahdi made 
H&run governor of the whole western part of the empire, including 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. Two years later war broke out afresh 
between the Moslems and the Greeks. Leo IV., the Hast 
Roman emperor, had recently died, leaving the crown to Constan- 
tine VI. This prince being only ten years old, his mother Irene 
acted as regent and assumed the title Augusta. By her orders 
an army of 90,000 men, under the command of Michael Ladiano- 
drakon, entered Asia Minor. The M oslems, on their side, invaded 
Cilicia under the orders of Abdalkabir, who, being afraid of 
encountering the enemy, retired with his troops. Irritated by 
this failure, the caliph in 781 sent H&run, accomp&ftied by hiS 
Chamberlain RabT, with an army of nearly too, 000 fneli/ with 
orders to carry the war to the very gates of Constantinople. T^e 
patrician Nicetas, count of Opsikion, who sought to oppose his 
march, was defeated by H&run*& general, Yazid b. Mazyad, UHd 
put to flight. Hftrun then marched against Nicomedia, where lie 
vanquished the domesticus, the chief commander of the preek 
forces, and pitched his camp on the shores of the Bosporus. 
Irene took alarm, sued for peace, and obtained a truce for three 
years, but only on the humiliating terms of paying an annual 

* The first citizens of Medina who embraced Islam were called 
An^&r (“ helpers ”). 
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tribute o( 90,000 denarii, an supplying the Moslems with guides 
and markets on th<yr way home. This brilliant success so 
increased Mahdi’s affection for Harun that he appointed him 
successor-designate aftei' Mu.s& and named him al-Rashid the 
follower of the right cause ”). Three years later, he resolved 
even to give to him the precedence in the succession instead of 
Musa, yielding to the importunity of Khaizoran, the mother of 
the two prftices, and to his own predilection. It was necessary 
first to obtain from Musa a renunciation of his rights ; and for 
that purpose he was recalled from Jorj&n, where he was engtiged 
on an expedition against the rebels of Tabarislan. Musa, 
informed of liis father's intentions, refused to obey this order, 
and Mahdi determined to march in person against him. But, 
after his arrival at Masahadhiln, a place in Jabal (Media, the later 
Persiefh Irak), he died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. 
Some attribute his death to an accident met with in hunting ; 
others believe him to have been poisoned. Some European 
scholars have suspected Musa of having been concerned in it, but 
of this we have no proof whatever. 

The reign of Mahdi was a time of great prosperity. Much was 
done for the organization of the huge empire ; agriculture and 
commerce flourished ; the revenues were incretusing, whilst the 
people fared w’ell. The power of the state was acknowledged even 
m the far cast : the emperor of China, the king of Tibet, and 
many Indian princes concluded treaties with the caliph. He was 
an ardent champion of the orthodox faith, repudiating all the 
extravagant doctrine preached by the Abbiisid missionaries and 
formerly professed by his father. In particular he persecuted 
mercilessly the Manichaeans and all kinds of freethinkers. 

4. Reign of Hddi . — On the death of Mahdi, Harun, following 
the advice of Yahya b. Khalid, sent the insignia of the Caliphate, 
with letters of condolence and congratulation to Musa in Jorjan, 
and brought the army which had accompanied Mahdi peacefully 
back from Media to Bagdad. Musa returned in ail haste to the 
capital, and assumed the title of al-tiddi (“ he who directs ”). 
The accession of a new caliph doubtless appeared to the partisans 
of the house of Ali a favourable opportunity for a rising, ilosain 
b. Ali b. Hasan III. raised an insurrection at Medina with the 
support of numerous adherents, and proclaimed himself caliph. 
Thence he went to Mecca, where on the promise of freedom niiiny 
slaves flocked to him, and many pilgrims also acknowledged him. 
Suleiman b. Mansur, the caliph's representative in the pilgrim^e 
oi that year, was entrusted with the command against him. 
Hosain was attacked at Fakh, 3 m. from Mecca, and perished in 
the combat with many other Alids. His maternal uncle, Idris b. 
Abdallah, a brother of Mahommed and Ibr&him, the rivals of 
Mansur, succeeded in escaping, and ffed to Egypt, whence by the 
help of the postmaster, hunself a secret partisan of tlie Shiites, 
he passed into West Africa, where at a later period his son founded 
the Idrisite dynasty in Fez (see Morocco). 

who had never been able to forget that he had narrowly 
escaped being supplanted by his brother, formed a plan for 
excluding him from the Caliphate and transmit^ng the succes* 
sion to his own son Tafar. To this he obtained the assent 
of his ministers and the principal chiefs of his army, with the 
exception of Yahy& b. Kh 4 lid, H^run's former tutor, who showed 
such firmness and baldness that H^di cast him into prison and 
fesolved on his death. Some historians say that he had already 

! [iven orders for his execution, when lie hiiaself was killed 
September 14th, 786) by his mother Khaizoran, who had 
systematically and successfully intrigued against him with 
object of gaining tlie real power for herself. Hidi, indignant at 
the fact that she was generally regarded as the real source of 
authority, had attempted to poison her, and Khaizorftn, hoping 
to find a more .submissive instrument of her will in her second 
and favourite son, caused H&dl to be smothered with cushions by 
two young slaves whom she had presented to him. She herself 
died three year.s later. 

5, Reign of Hdmn al-Rashid. — -We have now reached the most 
celebrated name among the Arabian caliphs, celebrated not only 
in the East, but in the West as well, where the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with that world 


which the narrators represent in such brilliant colours. Hdrun 
ascended the throne without opposition. His first act was to 
choose as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful Yahya b. 
KhUlid, and to confide important post^ to the two sons of Yahya, 
Fadl and Jafar, of whom the former was his own foster-brother, 
the latter his intimate friend. The Barmecide family were 
endowed in the highest degree with those qualities of generosity 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly, and the chronicles 
never weary in their praises. Loaded with all the burdens of 
government, Yahya brought the most distinguished abilities to 
the exercise of liis office. He put the frontiers in a good state of 
defence ; he filled the public treasury, and carried the splendour 
of the throne to the highest point. His sons, especially Fadl, 
were worthy of their father. 

Although the administration of Hirun's states was committed 
to skilful hands, yet tlie first years of his long reign were not free 
frt.>m troubles. Towards the year 1 76 (a.d. 792- 793) a man of the 
house of Ali, named Yahya b. Abdallah, anotlier brother of 
Mahommed and Ibnihim, who had taken refuge in the land of 
Dailam on the south-western shores of the Caspian Sea, succeeded 
in forming a powerful party, and publicly claimed the Caliphate. 
HUrun immediately sent against him an army of 50,000 men. 
under the command of Fadl, whom he made governor of all the 
Caspian provinces. Reluctant, however, to fight against a 
descendant of the Prophet, Fadl first attempted to induce him 
to submit by promising him safety and a brillhvnt position at the 
court of Bagdad. Yahyft accepted the proposal, but required 
that the caliph .should send him letters of pardon countersigned 
by the highest legal authorities and the principal personages of 
the empire. Harun consented and Yahya went to Bagdad, 
where he met with a splendid reception. At the end of some 
months, however, he was calumniously accused of conspiracy, 
and the caliph, seizing the opportunity of ridding himself of u 
possible rival, threw him into prison, where he died, according to 
the majority of the historians, of starvation. Others say that 
Ja'far b. Yahyii b. Khalid, to whose care he had been entrusted, 
suffered him to escape, and tliat this was the real cause of Harun 's 
anger against the Barmecides (g.v.). Dreading fresh insurrections 
of the Alids, Harfln secured the person of another descendant of 
Ali, Musa b. JaTar, sumamed al-Kajim, who enjoyed great 
consideration at Medina, and had already been arrested and 
released again by Mahdi. I'he unfortunate man was brought by 
the caliph himself to Bagdad, and there died, apparently by 
poi.son. 

Meanwhile Harun did not forget the hereditary enemy of 
Islam. In the first year of his reign all the strong places of 
Kinnesrin and Mesopotamia were formed into a .special pro- 
vince. which received the name of al- Aw^im (^‘ the defendir^ for- 
tresses ”), with Manbij (Hierapolis) as its capital. The building 
of the fortress of Hadath having been completed, Harun com- 
mitted to Faraj the Turk the task of rebuilding and fortifying the 
city of Tarsus. Thanks to these and similar measures, the Mos- 
lem armies were able to advance boldly into Asia Minor. Almost 
every year successful raids were made, in the year 797 under the 
command of the caliph himself, so that Irene was compelled to 
sue for peace. An attack by the Khazars called the caliph's 
attention from his successes in Asia Minor. This people had 
made an irruption into Armenia, and their attack had been so 
sudden that the Moslems and Christians were unafcde defend 
themselves, and 100,000 had been reduced to captivity. Two 
valiant generals, Khozaima b. Kh&zim and YazSd b. Mazyad, 
marched against the Khazars and drove them out of Armenia. 

In the midst of the cares of war, H&run was assiduous in his 
religious duties, and few years passed without his making the 
pilgrimage. Having determined to fix the order of Succession in 
so formal a manner as to take away all pretext for future con- 
tentions, be executed a deed by which he appointed his eldest son 
Mahommed his immediate heir, and after him the second, 
Abdallah, and after Abdallah the third, Qasim. Mahommed 
received the surname of al-Awdn (** the Siurc "), Abdallah that 
of d-Mdmun (“ he in whom men trust ”), and Qisim that of 
dl-Mdtamin hilldh (“ he who trusts in God "). Harun further 
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Stipulated that Mamun should have as his share during the life- 
time of his brother the government of the eastern part of the 
jmpire. Each of the parties concerned swore to observe faithfully 
^very part of this deed, wlych the caliph caused to be hung up in 
the ka‘ba, imagining that it would be thus guaranteed against all 
violation on the part of men, a precaution which was to be rendered 
/ain by the perfidy of Amin. 

It was in the beginning of the following year, at the very 
■noment when the Barmecides thought their position most secure, 
that Hirun brought sudden ruin upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been differently stated by the annalists (see 
Barmiccides). The principal cause appears to have been that 
they abused the sovereign power which they exercised. Not a 
Few were jealous of their greatness and sought for opportunities 
:)f instilling distrust tigainst them into the mind of Harun, and of 
making him ferl that he was caliph only in name. The secret 
Jissatisfaction thus aroused was increased, according to some 
apparently well-informed authorities, by the releasing of the 
Alid Yahya b, Abdallah, already mentioned. Finally Harun 
resolved on their destruction, and Jafar b. Yahya, who had just 
taken leave of him after a day’s hunting, was arrested, taken to 
the castle of Harun, and beheaded. 'I'he following day, his father 
"/ahya, his brother Fadl, and all the other Barmecides were 
irrested and imprisoned ; all their properly was confiscated. 
The only Barmecide who remained unmolested with his family 
was Mahommed the brother of Yahyfi, who had been the cham- 
berlain of the caliph till 795, when Fadl h. Rabi* got his place. 
This latter had henceforward the greatest influence at court. 

In the same year a revolution at Constantinople overthrew the 
L^mpross Irene. The new emperor Nicephorus, thinking himself 
strong enough to refuse the payment of tribute, wrote an insulting 
b-tter to Harun, who contented himself with replying : “Thou 
shalt not hear, hut see, my answer.” He entered Asia Minor and 
took Heraclea, plundering and burning along his whole line of 
march, till Nicephorus, in alarm, sued for peace. Scarcely had 
the caliph returned into winter quarters when Nicephorus broke 
the treaty. When the news came to Rakka, where Harun was 
residing, not one of the ministers ventured to tell him, until at 
last a poet introduced it in a poem which pleased the monarch. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the season, Harun retraced his 
steps, and Nicephorus was compelled to observe his engagements. 
In 805 the first great ransoming of Moslem prisoners took place 
on the banks of the little river Lamus in Cilicia. But N icephorus. 
profiting by serious disturbances in Khorasan, broke the treaty 
sigain, and overran the country as far as Anazarba and Kanisat 
as-sauda (“ the black church ”) on the frontier, where he took 
many prisoners, who were, however, recovered by the garrison of 
Mopsuestia. Thus Harun was obliged to take the field, again. 
He entered Asia Minor with an army of 135,000 regulars, beside 
volunteers and camp followers. Heraclea was taken, together 
with many other places, and Tyana was made a military station. 
At the same time his admiral, Homaid b. Ma‘yuf, conquered 
C yprus, which had broken the treaty, and took 16,000 of its 
people captive. Nicephorus was now so completely beaten that 
he was compelled to submit to very harsh conditions. In the 
year 808 the second ransoming between the Moslems and the 
Greeks took place near the river Lamus. 

The disturbances in Khorasan were caused by the malversa- 
tions of the governor of that province, AH b. *Isa b. Mfthftn. 
The caliph went in person to Merv, in order to judge of the 
reality of the complaints which had reached him. Ali b. ‘Isft 
hastened to meet the caliph on his arrival at Rai (Rhagae), 
near the modem Teheran, with a great quantity of costly 
presents, which he ^stributed with such profusion among the 
princes and courtiers that no one was anxious to accuse him. 
H&run confirmed him in his post, and, after having received the 
chiefs of Tabaristftn who came to tender their submission, 
returned through Bagdad to Rakka on the Euphrates, which 
city was his habitual residence. In the following year R&fi‘ b. 
^th, a grandson of Nasr b. Sayy&r, raised the standard of revolt 
in Samarkand, and, at the head of a numerous army, defeated 
the son of Ali b. *Isa. Thereupon Ali fled from Balkh, leaving 


the treasury, which was plundered by the populace .after his 
departure. TTie caliph on learning that the revolt was due to 
All’s tyranny, sent Harthama b. A*yan with stringent orders 
to seize Ali and confiscate his possessions.* This order was carried 
out, and it is recorded that 1500 camels were required to transport 
the confiscated treasures. The caliph’s hope that R&fi‘ would 
submit on condition of receiving a free pardon was not fulfilled, 
and he resolved to set out himself to Khorasan. takiflg with him 
his second son Mamun. On the journey he was attadeed by an 
internal malady, which carried him off ten months after his 
departure from Bagdad, a.h. 193 (March R09), just on his arrival 
at the city of Tus. Harun was only forty-five years of age. He 
was far from having the high qualifications of his grandfather 
Mansur ; indeed he did not even possess the qualities of his 
father and his brother. When the latter asked him to reifcimce 
his right of succession, he was willing to consent, saying that 
a quiet life with his beloved wife, the princess Zobaida, was 
his highest wish, but he obeyed his mother and Yahy^ b. KhllHd. 
As long as the Barmecides were in office, he acted only on 
their direction. After their disgrace he was led into many 
impolitic actions by his violent and often cruel propensities. 
But the empire was, especially in the earlier part of his reign, 
in a very prosperous state, and was respected widely l^y foreign 
powers. Embassies passed between Charlemagne and HarSn 
in the years 180 (a.d. 797) and 184 (a.d. 801), by which the 
former obtained facilities for the pilgrims to the Holy Land, the 
latter probably concessions for the trade on the Mediterranean 
ports. The ambassadors brought presents with them ; on one 
of these occasions the first elephant reached the land of the 
Franks. 

Under the reign of Harun, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, the governor 
of Africa, succeeded in making himself independent of the central 
government, on condition of paying a fixed annual tribute to his 
suzerain the caliph. This was, if we do not take Spain into the 
account, the first instance of dismemberment, later to be followed 
by many others. 

In the days of this caliph the first paper factories were founded 
in Bagdad. 

6. 0/ AtHln . — On the death of Harun his minister, 

Fadl b. Rabi*, with the view of gaining the new caliph’s con- 
fidence, hastened to coll together all the troops of the late caliph 
and to lead them back to Bagdad, in order to place them in the 
hands of the new sovereign, Amin. He even, in direct violation 
of Harun’s will, led back the corps which was intended to occupy 
Khorasan under the authority of Mamun. Aware, however, 
that in thus acting he was making Mamun his Irreconcilable 
enemy, he persuaded Amin to exclude Mamun from the succes- 
sion. Mamun, on receiving his brother’s invitation to go to 
Bagdad, was greatly perplexed ; but his tutor and later vizier, 
Fa^l b. Sahl, a Zoroastnan of great influence, who in 806 had 
adopted Islam, reanimated his courage, and pointed out to him 
that certain death awaited him at Bagdad. Mamun resolved 
to hold out, and found pretexts for remaining in Khorasan. 
Amin, in anger, caused the will of his father, which, as we have 
seen, was preserved in the Ka*ba, to be destroyed, declared on 
his own authority that Mamun’s rights of succession were 
forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to his own son 
Miisa, a child of five, on whom he bestowed the title of itnrNdtiq 
hil*Haqq (“ he who speaks according to truth ”), a.h. 194 (a.d. 
809-810). On hearing the news, Mamun, strong in the rightful- 
ness of his claim, retaliated by suppressing the caliph’s name in 
all public acts. Amin immediately despatched to Khorasan an 
army of 40,000 under the command of Ali b. ‘Isft, who had re- 
gained his former influence, and told the caliph that, at his 
coming to Khorasan, all the leading men would come over to his 
side. ZoMda, the mother of the caliph, entreated Ali to treat 
Mamun kindly when he should have made him captive. It is 
said that Fadl b. Sahl had, through a secret agent, induced 
Fa<ll b. Rabi* to select Ali, knowing that the dislike felt towards 
him by the Khorasanians would double their strength in fighting 
against him. Mamun, on his side, sent in all haste an army of 
less than 4000 men of his faithful Khorasanians, aiid entrusted 
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their command to T&hir b/Hosain, who displayed remarkable 
abilities m the war that ensued. The two armies met under the 
walls of Kai (Shaabah 195, May 81 1]). By a bold attack, in the 
manner of the Kharijites of yore, T&hir penetrated into the centre 
of the hostile army and killed Ali. The frightened army fled, 
leaving the camp with all its treasures to T&hir, who from that 
day was named “ the man with the two right hands.” A 
courier way despatched immediately to Merv, who performed the 
journey, a distance of about 750 miles, in three days. On 
the very day of his arrival, Harthama b. Ayan had left Merv 
with reinforcements. Mamun now no longer hesitated to take 
the title of caliph. 

When the news of Ali’s defeat came to Bagdad, Amin sent 
Abdarrahman b. Jabala to Hamadan with 20,000 men. T&hir 
defeated him, forced Hamadan to surrender, and occupied all 
the strong places in Jabal (Media). The year after, Amin placed 
in the field two new armies commanded respectively by Ahmad 
b. Mazyad and Abdallah b. IJomaid b. Qah^aba. The skilful 
T&hir succe'eded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained possession, without striking a blow, 
of the city of Hoi wan, an advantage which opened the wav to 
the very gates of Bagdad. He was here reinforced by troops 
sent from Khorasan under the command of Harthama b. A‘yan, 
who was appointed leader of the war against Amin, with orders 
to send T&hir to Ahwaz. T&liir continued his victorious march, 
conquered Ahwaz, took Wasit and Madain, and pitched his camp 
near one of the gates of the capital, where he was rejoined by I 
Harthama. One after the other the provinces fell away from 
Amin, and he soon found himself in possession of Bagdad alone. 
The city, though blockaded on every side, made a desperate 
defence for nearly two years. Ultimately the eastern part of 
the city fell into the hands of T&hir, and Amin, deserted by his 
followers, was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he was averse to T&hir ; but this step caused his 
ruin. T&hir succeeded in intercepting him on his way to Har- 
thama, and immediately ordered him to be put to death. His 
head was sent to Mamun (September 813). It was presented to 
him by his vizier, J^adl b. Sahl, surnamed Dhu 1 -Riyasatain, or 
” the man with two governments,” because his master had 
committed to him both the ministry of war and the general 
administration. Mamun hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

Amin was only twenty-eight years old. As a ruler he was 
wholly incompetent. He hardly comprehended the importance 
of the affairs with wliich he was called upon to deal. He acted 
invariably on the advice of those who for the time had his 
confidence, and occupied himself mainly with the affairs of his 
harem, with polo, fishing, wine and music. The five years of his 
reign were disastrous to the empire, and in particular to Bagdad, 
which never entirely recovered its old splendour, 

7. Reign of Mamun , — On the day following the death of 
Amin T&hir caused Mamun to be proclaimed at Bagdad, and 
promised in his name a general amnesty. The accession of this 
prince appeared likely to restore to the empire the order necessary 
for its prosperity. It was not so, however. The reign of Mamun — 
that reign in which art, science and letters, under the patronage 
of the caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre — had a very stormy 
beginning. Mamun was in no haste to remove to Bagdad, but 
continued to reside at Merv. In his gratitude to Fadl b. Sahl, 
to whose service he owed his success, he not only chose him as 
prime minister of the empire, but also named his brother, Hasan 
b. Sahl, governpr of Media, Fars, Ahw&z, Arabia and Irak. The 
two generals to whom he owed still more were not treated as 
they deserved. Harthama was ordered to return to Khorasan ; 
T&hir was made governor of Mesopotamia and Syria, with the 
task of subduing Nasr b. Shabath, who with numerous adherents 
refused submission to the caliph. The Alids seized on the eleva- 
tion of Mamun as a pretext for fresh revolts. At Kufa a certain 
Ibn Tabatab& placed an army in the field under Abu*l-Saraya, 
who had been a captain in ttie army of Harthama. An army 
sent by Hasan b. Sahl was defeated, and Abul-Saraya, no longer 
content to play a second part, poisoned his chief, Ibn Tabataba, 


and put in his place another of the family of Ali, Mahommi 
b. Mahommed, whom, on account of his extreme youth, I 
hoped to govern at his will. Abu l-Sar&y&’s success continue 
and several cities of Irak— Basra, Wftsit and Madain— fell in 
his hands. Mecca, Medina and Yenien also were mastered 1: 
the Alids, who committed all kinds of atrocities and sacrileg 
Abu 1 -Sar 5 ya, who even struck money in Kufa, began to mena 
the capital, when Hasan b. Sahl hastily sent a messenger ‘ 
Harthama b. A‘yan, who was already at HolwHn on his way bac 
to Merv, entreating him to come to his aid. Harthama, wf 
was deeply offended by his dismissal, refused at first, but at la 
consented, and at once checked the tide of disaster. The trooj 
of the AJids were everywhere driven back, and the whole of Ira 
fell again into the hands of the Abbasids. Kufa opened i 
gates ; Basra was taken by assault. Abu*l-Saraya an 
Mahommed b, Mahommed fled to Mesopotamia, but were mac 
prisoners. The former was decapitated, the latter was sent 1 
Khorasan, the revolt in Arabia was quickly suppressed, an 
peace seemed within reach. This, however, was by no mear 
the case. The disorder of civil war had caused a multitude ( 
robbers and vagabonds to emerge from the purlieus of Bagda( 
These ruffians proceeded to treat the capital as a conquered cit} 
and it became necessary for all good citizens to organize then 
selves into a regular militia. Harthama, having vanquishe 
Abul-Saraya, did not go to Hasan b. Sahl, but proccede 
towards Merv with the purpose of telling Mamun that the stat 
of affairs was not as Facjl b. Sahl represented it to Inm, an 
urging him to come to Bagdad, where his presence was necessary 
Fadl, informed of his intentions, filled the caliph’s mind wit 
distrust against the old general, so that when Harthama arrivei 
I Mamun had him cast into prison, where he died shortly after 
wards. When the tidings of his disgrace came to Bagdad, th 
people expelled the lieutenant of Ilasan b. Sahl, called by then 
the Majuzi (‘'the Zoroastrian ”), who had chosen Madain for hi 
residence, and put at their head Mansur, a son of Mahdi, wh( 
refused to assume the title of caliph, but consented to be Mamun’ 
vicegerent instead of Hasan b. Sahl. 

Meanwhile, at Merv, Mamun was adopting a decision whicl 
fell like a thunderbolt on the Abbasids. Jn a.h. 201 (a.d. 817) 
under pretence of putting an end to the continual revolts of th( 
partisans of -^i, and acting on the advice of his prime ministe: 
Faijl, he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate A 1 
ar-Rida, a son of that Mus& al-Kazim who perished in the prisor 
of Mahdi, a direct descendant of Hosain, the son of Ali, ant 
proscribed black, the colour of the Abbasids, in favour of tliat o 
the house of Ali, green. This step was well calculated to delighi 
the followers of Ali, but it could not fail to exasperate th< 
Abbasids and their partisans. The people of Bagdad refused tc 
take the oath to Ali b. Musa, declared Mamun deposed, anc 
elected his uncle, Ibrahim, son of Mahdi, to the Caliphate.^ It 
was only indirectly that the news reached the caliph, who then 
saw that Fadl had been treating him as a puppet. His angei 
was great, but he kept it carefully to himself. Fadl was one day 
found murdered, and Ali b. Mu.sa died suddenly. The historians 
bring no open accusation against Mamun, but it seems clear 
that the opportune removal of these men was not due to chance. 
Mamun affected the profoundest grief, and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, appointed as his prime minister the brother of Fadl, 
Hasan b. Sahl, whose daughter Buran he afterwards married. 
Soon after the news came to him that Hasan b. Sahl had become 
insane. Mamun appointed an officer to act as his lieutenant, 
and wrote that he was coming to Bagdad in a short time. P rom 
that moment the pseudo-caliph Ibr&him found himself deserted, 
arid was obliged to seek safety in concealment. His precarious 
reign had, however, lasted nearly two years. Mamun had found 
out also that the general uneasiness was largely due to his treat- 
ment of Harthama and T&hir, the latter having been put in a 
rebellious country without the men and the money to maintain 
his authority. The caliph therefore wrote to T&hir to meet him 
at Nahrawan, where he was received with the greatest honour. 

* On this event, see a remarkable essay by Barbier de Meynard 
in the Journal Asiatique for March-April 1869. 
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Having taken all precautions, Mamun now made his solemn 
entry into Bagdad, but, to show that he came as a master, he 
still displayed for several days the green colours, though at last, 
at the request of Tahir, he consented to resume tie black. From 
this time, a.h. 204 (August 819), the real reign of Mamun began, 
freed as he now was from the tutelage of Fadl. 

When welcoming T&hir, Mamun bade him ask for any reward 
he might desire. T^hir, fearing lest the caliph, not being able to 
endure the sight of the murderer of his brother, should change 
his mind towards him, contrived to get himself appointed 
governor of Khorasan. Like most of the great Moslem generals, 
T&hir, it is said, had conceived the project of creating an inde- 
pendent kingdom for himself. His death, a.h. 207 (a.d. 822), 
prevented its realization ; but as his descendants succeeded him 
one after the other in the post of governor, he may be SEiid in 
reality to have founded a dynasty in Khorasan. His son Abdallah 
b. Tahir was a special favourite of Mamun. He brought Na§r b. 
Shaba th to subjection in Mesopotamia, and overcame by great 
ability a very dangerous rebellion in Egypt. When he returned 
thence, the caliph gave him the choice between the government 
of Khorasan and that of the northern provinces, where he would 
have to combat Babak the Khorramite. Abdallah chose the 
former (see below, § 8). 

The pseudo-caliph, Ibrahim, who, since Mamun ’s entry into 
Bagdad, had led a wandering life, was eventually arrested. But 
Mamun generously pardoned him, as well as Fadl b. RabF, the 
(’hief promoter of the terrible civil war which had so lately 
shaken the empire. After that time, Ibrahim lived peacefully 
at the court, cultivating the arts of singing and music. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-established, Mamun 
gave himself up to science and literature. He caused works on 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine and philosophy to be trans- 
lated from the Greek, and founded in Bagdad a kind of academy, 
called the House of Science,'’ with a library and an oKservatory. 
It was also by his orders that two learned mathematicians 
undertook the measurement of a degree of the earth’s circum- 
ference. Mamun interested himself too in questions of religious 
dogma. He had embraced the Motazilite doctrine about free will 
and predestination, and was in particular shocked at the opinion 
which had spread among the Moslem doctors that the Koran 
was the uncreated word of God. In the year 212 (a.d. 827) he 
published an edict by which the Motazilite (MuTazilite) doctrine 
was declared to be the religion of the state, the orthodox faith 
condemned as heretical. At the same time he ordered all his 
subjects to honour Ali as the best creature of God after the 
Prophet, and forbade the praise of Moawiya. In a.h. 218 (a.d. 
833) a new edict appeared by which all judges and doctors 
were summoned to renounce the error of the uncreated word of 
God. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, the 
celebrated Ahmad b. Hanbal (<7.v.), founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem schools, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal ; and as they persisted in their belief 
respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. Mamun, 
being at Tarsus, received from the governor of Bagdad the report 
of the tribunal, and ordered that the culprits should be sent off 
to him. Happily for these unfortunate doctors, they had 
scarcely reached Adana, when news of the caliph’s death 
arrived and they were brought back to Bagdad. The two 
successors of Mamun maintained the edicts — ^Ahmad b. Qanbal, 
who obstinately refused to yield, was flogged in the year 834*— 
but it seems that Motasim did not himself take much interest in 
the question, which perhaps he hardly understood, and that the 
prosecution of the inquisition by him was due in great part to 
the charge which was left him in Mamun’s will. In the reign of 
Motawakkil the orthodox faith was restored, never to be assailed 
again.^ 

In spite of these manifold activities Mamun did not forget the 
hereditary enemy of Islam. In the years 830, 831 and 832 he 
made expeditions into Asia Minor with such success that Tlieo- 
philus, the Greek emperor, sued for peace, which Mamun 

1 Cf. W. M. Patton, Ahmed ihn Hanbat and the Mihna (Leiden, 
1897 ) : and article Mahommedan Religion. 


haughtily refused to grant. AccoiAingly, he decided on marching 
in the following year against Amorium, and thence to*Constanti- 
nople itself. Having sent before him His son Abbas to make 
Tyana a strong fortress, he set out for Asia Minor to put himself 
at the head of the army, but died of a fever brought on by 
bathing in the chill river, Pedendon, 40 m. from Tarsus, in Rajab 
218 (a.d. August 833), at the age of forty-eight. 

Mamun was a man of rare qualities, and one of the best rulers 
of the whole dynasty after Mansur. By him the ascendancy of 
the Persian element over the Arabian was completed. Moreover, 
he began to attract young Turkish noblemen to his court, an 
example which was followed on a much larger scale by his 
successor and led to the supremacy of the Turks at a later period. 

8. Reign of Motasim . — Abu Ish&k al-Mo‘tasim had for a long 
time been preparing himself for the succession. Every year he 
had bought Turkish slaves, and had with him in the last exp>edi- 
tion of Mamun a bodyguard of 3000. Backed by this force he 
seems to have persuaded the ailing caliph to designate him as his 
successor. Che chroniclers content themselves with recording 
that he hixnSelf wrote in the name of the caliph to the chief 
authorities in Bagdad and elsewhere that he was to be the 
successor. His accession, however, met at first with active 
opposition in the army, where a powerful party demanded 
that Abbas should take the place of his father. Abbas, however, 
publicly renounced all pretension to the Caliphate, and the whole 
army accepted Motasim, who immediately had the fortifications 
of Tyana demolished and hastened back to Bagdad, where he 
made his public entry on the 20th of September 833. 

Motasim wanted officers for his bodyguard. Immediately 
after his coming to Bagdad, he bought all the Turkish slaves 
living there who had distinguished themselves. Among them 
were Ashn^s, ItSkh, Wasif, Sima, all of whom later became men 
of great influence. The guard was composed of an undisciplined 
body of soldiers, who, moreover, held in open contempt the 
religious precepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses committed 
by these Turks, the people of Bagdad beat or killed as many of 
them as they could lay hands on, and Motasim, not daring to 
act with severity against either his guard or the citizens, took the 
course of quitting the city. Having bought in 834 territories at 
Samarra, a .small place situated a few leagues above Bagdad, 
he caused a new residence to be built there, whose name, which 
could be interpreted Unhappy is he who sees it,” was changed 
by him into Sorra-man-ra*a, “ Rejoiced is he who sees it.” 
Irving the government of the capital in the hands of his son 
Harun al-W§thiq, he established himself at Samarril in 836. 
This resolution of Motasim was destined to prove fatal to his 
dynasty ; for it placed the caliphs at the mercy of their prae- 
torians. In fact, from the time of Wathiq, the Caliphate became 
the plaything of the Turkish guard, and its decline was continuous. 

In the time of the civil war the marshlands in Irak between 
Basra and W&sit had been occupied by a laxge population of 
Indians, called yat, or, according to the Arabic pronunciation, 
Zoitj who infested the roads and levied a heavy tribute from the 
ships ascending and descending the Tigris. From the year 821 
onwards Mamun had tried in vain to bring them to submission. 
When Motasim came back to Bagdad, after the death of his 
brother, he found the people in great distress, their supply of 
dates from Basra having been cut off by the 2 i>XX, and resolved 
to put them down with all means. After seven months of 
vigorous resistance, they at last yielded on condition of s^ety 
of life and property. In January 835 the Zott in their nation^ 
costume and with their own music were conducted on a great 
number of boats through Bagdad. Thence they were transported 
to Ainzarba (Anazarlxi) on the frontier of liie Greek empire. 
Twenty years later they entered Asia Minor, whence in a later 
period they came into Europe, under the name of Athinganoi 
(Ziganes) and Egyptians (gijwies).® 

A far more difficult task lay before Motasim, the subjection of 
Babak al-Khorram! in Azerbujan. Though the name Rhorrami 
is often employed by the Moslem writers to designate such 

® See M. J. de Goeje, M^moire sur Us migrations des Ziganes h 
tf avers VAsie (Leiden, 1903 ) ; also Gipsies. 
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extravi^nt Moslem sectaries the Hashimiya^the real Khorraml 
were not 'Moslems^ but Persian Masdaqites^ or communists. 
The name Khorraim, ot Khorramdinl, “ adherent of the pleasant 
religion,” seems to be a.nicknajne. As tliey bore red colours, 
they were also called Mohammira, or Kedmukers. Their object 
was to abolish Islam and to restore ” the white religion,” We 
find the first mention of them in the year 808, when Harun 
al'Kashid sei»t an army {gainst them. During the civil war 
their power was steadily increasing, and spread not only over 
Azerbaijan, but also over Media (jabal) and Khurasan. The 
numerous efTorts of Mamun to put them down had been all in 
vain, and they were now in allianro with the Byzantine emperor. 
Therefore, in the year 835, Motasim made Afshin, a Turkish 
prince who had distinguished himself already in the da\'s of 
Mamui%s governor of Media, with orders to hike the load of the 
war against Babak. After three years’ fighting, Bilbak was 
taken prisoner. He was carried to .Samarra, led through the city 
on the buck of an elephant, and then delivered to the execu- 
tioners, who ‘cut off his arms and legs. His head Ivas sent to 
Khorasan, his body was cru(‘ified. Tor long afterwards the place 
where this happened bore tlje name of “ llubak's (Voss.” 

In the hope of creating a diversion in Babak's favour, Theo- 
philus in 837 fell upon and laid waste the frontier town of 
/.ilmtra. There and in several other places he took a great 
nuinlxT of prisoners, whom he mutilated. 'I’he news arrived just 
after that of the capture of Babak, and Motasim sw(»re to take 
exemplary vengeance. He assembled a formidable army, 
penclrated into Asia Minor, and took the city of Amoriurn, 
where he gained rich plunder. During hi.s return the caliph 
was informed of a conspiracy in the army in favour of 'Abbas 
the son of Mamun, of which ‘Ojaif b. 'Anba.sa was the ringleader. 
The unfortunate prince was arre.sted and died soon after in prison. 
The conspirators were killed, many of them with great cruelty. 
(For the campaign see Bury in 1909, xxix. p(. i.) 

Motasim had just returned to Samarra when a serious revolt 
bnjkc out in Tabaristan, Maziyar, one of the hereditary chiefs 
of that country', refusing to acknowledge the authority of Abdallah 
Ibn Tahir, the governor of Khorasan, of wliich ^gbaristan was 
a province. The revolt was suppressed with^ljheat difficulty, 
and it came out that it was due to the seciiHiinstigation of 
Afshin, who hoped thereby to cause the full Tilhirids, 

and to take their place, with the ulterior object of founding an 
independent kingdom in the Fast. Afshin, who stood at that 
moment in the highest favour of the caliph, was condemned 
and died in prison. Motasim died a year later, January 842. 

Q. Reign of Wdtiiiq, — His son Wathiq, who succeeded, though 
not in the least to be compared with Mamun, had yet in common 
with him a thirst for knowledge— perhaps curiosity would be a 
more appropriate term — which prompted him, as soon as he 
became caliph, to send the famous astronomer Mahommed b. 
Musa into Asia Minor to find out all about the Seven Sleepers 
wliich he discovered in the neighbourhood of Arabissus.^ and 
Sallam the Interpreter to explore the situation of the famous 
wall of Gog and Magog, which he reached at the north-west 
frontier of China.- For these and other personal pursuits he 
raised money by forcing a numlier of high functionaries to dis- 
gorge their gains. In so vast an empire the governors and 
administrators had necessarily enjoyed an almost unrestricted 
power, and this had enabled them to accumulate wealth. Omar 
had already compielled them to furnish an account of their riches, 
and, when he found that they had abused their trust, to relin- 
quish half to the state. As time went on, nomination to an office 
was more and more generally considered a step to wealth. 
During the reign of the Omayyads a few large fortunes were 
made thus. But with the increasing luxury after Mansur, the 
thirst for money became universal, and the number of honest 
officials lessened fast. Confiscation of property had been 

* See M. J. dc Goeje, " De Icgendc der Zcvenslapers van Efeze,*' 
Versl, en Mcdcd. der K. Ahad. v. Wettnsch, Afd. Letterh. 4* Reeks, iii. 
iqoo. ' 

» Sae M. J. de Goeje, *' Dc muur van Gog en Magog.” Versl. en 
Meded. 3® Keeks, v., 1888. 


I employed with success by Harun al-Rashid after the disgrace of 
I the Barmecides, and occasMmaWy hi& successors,, but Wathki 
I was the first to imprison high ofi&ciais and fine them heaMvily 00 
the specific charge of peculation, 

'The caliph also shared Mamun\s intolerance on the doctrinal 
question of the uncreated Koran. He carried his zeal to such a 
point that, on the occasion of an exchange of Cireek against 
Moslem prisoners in 845, he refused to receiN e tiiose Moslem 
captives who would not declare their belief tJmt the Koran was 
created. The orthodox in Bagdad prepared to revolt, but were 
discovered in time by the governor of the city. The ringleader 
Ahmad b, -Na^r al-Khoza i was .seized and brought to Simarra, 
where Wathiq beheaded him in person. The only other event 
of importance in the reign of Wathiq was a rising of the Arabian 
tribes in the environs of Medina, which the Turkish general 
Boghtt with difficulty repressed. V\'hen he reached Samarra with 
his prisoners, Wathiq had just died (August 846). 'J'hat the 
predominance of the praetorians was already established is clear 
from the fact that Wathiq gave to two Turkish generals, Ashnas 
and Itakh respectively, the titular but lucrative supreme govern- 
ment of all the western and all tlie eastern provinces. In his days 
the soldiery at S^hnarrd was increased by a large division of 
Africans (Maghrihis) 

10. Reign of Moiawakkil.-- As W&thiq had appointed no 
successor the vizier Mahommed 2 ^yyat had cast his eye on 
his son Mahommed, who was still a child, but the generals 'W’aslf 
and Itakh, seconded by the upper cadi Ibn abi Daud, refused 
their consent, and offered the supreme power to Waihiq’s 
brother Jafar,^ who at his installation adopted the name of 
aUMotcwalMl ^ald 'lldh (” he who trusts in God ”). 'I'he n<nv 
caliph hated the vizier Zayyat, who had opposed his election, and 
had lum seized and killed with the same atrocious cruelty whicli 
the vizier himself had inflicted on others. His possessions, and 
those of others who had opposed the caliph s election, were 
confiscated. But the arrogance of Itakh, to whom he owed his 
Caliphate, became insufferable. So, with the perfidy of his race, 
the caliph took him off his guard, and had him imprisoned and 
killed at Bagdad. He was succeeded by Wasif. 

About this time an impostor named Mahmud b. Faraj had set 
himself up as a prophet, claiming to be Dhu 1 -Qarnain (Alexander 
the Great) risen from the dead. Asserting that Gabriel brought 
him revelations, lie had contrived to attract twenty-seven 
followers. The caliph had him flogged, and compelled each ol 
the twenty-seven to give him ten blows on the head with his 
fist The “ prophet ” expired under the blows (850). 

One of the first acts of Motawakkil was the release of all those 
who had been imprisoned for refusing to admit the dogma of the 
created Koran, and the strict order to abstain from any litigation 
about the Book of God. The upper cadi Ibn abi Daud, the 
leader of the movement against orthodoxy, who had stood in 
great esteem with Mamun and had fulfilled his high office under 
the reigns of Motasim and Wathiq, had a stroke of paralysis in 
the year 848. His son Mahommed was put in his place till 851, 
when all the members of the family were arrested. They released 
themselves by paying the enormous sum of 240,000 dinars and 
16,000,000 dirhems, wliich constituted nearly their whole 
fortune, and were then sent to Bagdad, where father and son 
died three years later. An orthodox upper cadi was named 
instead, and the dogma of the created Koran was declared 
heresy ; therewith began a persecution of all the adherents of 
that doctrine and other Motazilite tenets. Orthodoxy triumphed, 
never again to lose its place as the sUte religion. Hand in hand 
with these reactionary measures came two others, one against 
Jews and Christians, one against the Shrites. The first caliph 
who imposed humiliating conditions on the Dhimmls, or Cove- 
nanters, who, on condition of paying a certain not over-heavy 
tribute, enjoyed the protection of the state and the free exercise 
of their cult, was Omar XL, but this policy was not continued. 
A proposition by the cadi Abu YOsuf to* Hfirun al-i^hid to 
renew it had not been adoptedr Motawakkil, in 850, formulated 
an edict by which these sectaries were compelled to wear a 
distinctive dress and to distinguish their bouses by a figure o{ 
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the devil nailed to the door, excluding them at the same time 
from all public employments, and forbidding them to send their 
children to Moslem schools. Nevertheless, he kept his Christian 
medical men, some of whom were high in favour. He showed 
his hatred for the Shi*ites^y causing the mausoleum erected over 
the tomb of Hosain at Kcrbela, together with all the buildings 
surrounding it, to be levelled to the ground and the site to be 
ploughed up, and by forbidding any one to visit the spot. A year 
before, a descendant of Hosain, YahyS b. Omar, had been arrested 
and flogged on his orders. He escaped afterwards, rose in 
rebellion at Kufa in 864, and was killed in battle. It is reported 
that the caliph even permitted one of his buffoons to turn the 
person of Ali into mockery. 

In the year 848-849 Ibn Balth, who had rendered good service 
in the war against Babak, but had for some cause been arrested, 
fled from Samarra to Marand in Azerbaijan and revolted. Not 
without great difficulty Bogha, the Turkish general, succeeded 
in taking the town and making Ibn Ba'ith prisoner. He was 
brought before Motawakkil and died in prison. In the year 237 
(A.n. 85 t-'S52) a revolt broke out in Armenia. Notwithstanding 
a vigorous resistance, Boghii subdued and pacified the province 
in the following year. In that same year, 852-853, the Byzan- 
tines made a descent on Egypt with 300 vessels. 'Anbasa the 
governor had ordered the garrison of Damietta to parade at the 
capital Fostat. The denuded town was taken, plundered and 
burned. The (ireeks then destroyed all the fortifications at the 
mouth of the Nile near Tinnis, and returned with prisoners and 
booty. The annual raids of Moslems and Greeks in the border 
districts of Asia Minor were* attended with alternate successes, 
though on the whole the Greeks had the upper hand. In 856 
they penetrated as far as Amid (Diarbekr), and returned with 
10,060 prisoriers. But in the year 859 the Greeks suffered a 
heavy defeat with losses of men and cattle, the emperor Michael 
liimself was in danger, whilst the fleet of the Moslems captured 
and sacked Antalia. 'rhis was followed by a truce and an 
exchange of prisoners in the following year. 

In 855 a revolt broke out in Homs (Emesa), where the harsh 
conditions imposed by the caliph on the Christians and Jews 
had caused great discontent. It was repressed after a vigorous 
resistance. A great many leading men were flogged to death, 
all churches and synagogues were destroyed and all the Christians 
banished. 

In the year 851 the Boja (or Beja), a wild people living between 
the Red Sea and the Nile of Upper Egypt, the Blemmyes of the 
ancients, refused to pay the annual tribute, and invaded the 
land of the gold and emerald mines, so that the working of the 
mines was stopped. I'he caliph sent against them Mahommed 
al-QommI, who subdued them in 856 and brought their king 
Ali Baba to SamarrS before Motawakkil, on condition that he 
should be restored to his kingdom. 

About this time Sijistan liberated itself from the supremacy 
of the Ya'qub b. Laith al-Saffar proclaimed himself 

amir of that province in the year 860, and was soon after con- 
firmed in this dignity by the caliph. 

In 858 Motawakkil, hoping to escape from the arrogant 
patronage of Wasif, who had taken the place of Itikh as head 
of the Turkish guard, transferred his residence to Damascus. 
But the place did not agree with him, and he returned to Sfimarrfi, 
where he caused a magnificent quarter to be built 3 m. from the 
city, which he called after his own name Ja'fariya, and on which 
he spent more than two millions of dinars (about £900,000). 
He found the means by following the example of his predecessor 
in depriving many officials of their ill-gotten gains. He contrived 
to enrol in his service nearly 12,000 men, for the greater part 
Arabs, in order to cnish the Turks. In the year of his elevation 
to the Caliphate, he had regulated the succession to the empire 
in his own family by designating as future caliphs his three sons, 
dl-Monta^if btlldh (“ he who seeks help in God ’*), al-Motazz 
biUdh (“ he whose strength is of God **), and al-Mowayyad btlldh 
(“ he who is assisted by God ”). By and by he conceived an 
aversion to his eldest son, and wished to supplant him by Motazz, 
the son of his favourite wife Qabiha. The day had been fixed on 


which Montasir, Wa§!f and several other Turkish generals were 
to be assassinated. But Wasif and Montasir had beefl informed, 
and resolved to anticipate him. In the^night before, Shaww&l 
A.H. 247 (December 861), Motawakkilf after one of his wonted 
orgies, was murdered, together with his confidant,Fath b. Khftqftn. 
The official report, promulgated by his successor, was that Fath 
b. Khfi.q&n had murdered his master and had been punished for 
It by death. For the administrative system in this reign see 
Mahommedan Institutions. 

11. Reign of Montasir, — On the very night of his father’s 
assassination Montasir had himself proclaimed caliph. He was 
a man of very feeble character, and a mere puppet in the hands 
of his vizier Ahmad b. Khasib and the Turkish generals. He 
was compelled to send Wasif, the personal enemy of Ibn Khainb, 
to the frontier for a term of four years, and then to deprive his 
two brothers Motazz and Mowayyad, who were not agreeable to 
them, of their right of succession. He died six months after, by 
poison, it is said. 

12. Reign of Mosta'in. — The Turkish soldiery, How the chief 
power in the state, chose, by the advice of Ibn Khai^ib, in suc- 
cession to Montasir, his cousin Ahmad, who took the title of 
al-Mostdin billdh (“ he who looks for help to God ”), In the 
reign of this feeble prince the Greeks inflicted serious losses on 
the Moslems in Asia Minor. A great many volunteers from all 
parts, who offered their services, were hunted down as rioters 
by the Turkish generals, who were wholly absorbed by their 
own interests. The. party which had placed Mostain on the 
throne, led by Ibn Khasib and Otamish, were soon overpowered 
by’ Wasif and Bogha. Ibn Khasib was banished to CVete, 
Otamish murdered. The superior party, however, maintained 
Mosta*In on the throne, because they feared lest Motazz should 
take vengeance upon them for the murder of his father Mota- 
wakkil. But in the year 865 Wa§if and Bogha fled with Mosta'in 
to Bagdad, and Motazz was proclaimed caliph at Samarra. A 
terrible war ensued ; Mostain was obliged to abdicate, and was 
killed in the following year. 

In 864 a descendant of Ali, named Hasan b. Zaid, gained 
posse-ssion of Tabaristan and occupied the great city of Rai 
(Rey) near Teheran. A year later the province was reconquered 
by the T&hirid governor of Khorasan, so that Hasan was* obliged 
to retreat for refuge to the land of the Dailam. But he returned 
soon, and after many reverses ruled over Tabaristan and Jorj&n 
for many years. 

13. Reign of Motazz, — Motazz, proclaimed caliph at Bagdad 
in the first month of 252 (January 866), devoted himself to the 
object of freeing himself from the omnipotent Turkish generals, 
especially Wasif and Boghft, who had opposed his election. But 
such a task demanded an ability and energy which he did not 
possess. He was obliged to grant them amnesty and to recall 
them to Samarra. He mistrusted also his brothers Mowayyad 
and Mowaffaq, who had interceded for them. He put the former 
to death and drove the latter into exile to Bagdad. Some time 
after he had the satisfaction of seeing Wa^if killed by his own 
troops, and succeeded, a year later, in having Bogha assassinated. 
But a more difficult problem was the payment of the Turkish, 
Persian and African guards, which was said to have amounted 
in A.H. 252 to 200,000,000 dirhems ^ (about £6,500,000), or 
apparently twice the revenue derived from the land tax. As the 
provincial revenues annually decreased, it became impossible 
to pay this sum, and Salih the son of Wasif, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the caliph, confiscated the property of state 
officials. Upon a further demand, Motazz, having failed to 
procure money from his mother Qabiha, who was enormously 
rich, was seized upon and tortured, and died of starvation in 
prison (Shaaban 255, July 868). 

The dismemberment of the empire continued fast in these 
years, and the caliph was compelled to recognize the virtual 
independence of the governors Yaqub the Saffarid (see Saf- 
FARiDS, and Persia : History, § B) in Seistan, and Ahmad 
b. Tulun in Egypt. 

1 “ Dinars ” in the text of Tabari iii., 1685, must be an error 
for “ dirhems.” 
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14. Reign of Mohicdl, — Iiftmediately after the seizure of 
Motazz, the Turks, led by §illih b. Wasif, proclaimed as caliph 
one of the sons of Wfithiq with the title of al-Mohtadi bill&h 
(“ the guided by God who, however, refused to occupy the 
throne until his predecessor had solemnly abdicated. Mohtadt 
who was a man of noble and generous spirit and had no lack of 
energy, began by applying file precarious measure of power 
which was left him to the reform of the court. He banished the 
musicians and singers, and forbade all kinds of games \ h^ 
devoted himself to the administration of justice, and gave 
public audiences to the people for the redress of their grievances. 
At the same time he contrived to elevate the power of the Abnfi, 
the descendants of those Persian soldiers who had established 
the dynasty of the Abbasids, in order to break the supremacy 
of the aTurks and other mercenaries. But MohtadI came too 
late, and the Turks did not leave him time to finish his work. 

On the news of the conspiracy against Motazz, Musa, the son 
of the famous general BoghaJ then governor of Media (Jabal), 
ordered his deputy-general Moflih to return at once from a pro- 
posed invasion of Dailam, and moved with his army towards 
Samarra, notwithstanding the peremptory orders of the caliph. 
At his approach §alih, who was afraid of Musa, hid himself, 
but was soon discovered and killed. At that moment a Kharijite, 
named Mo.sawir, who in 867 had risen in Mesopotamia and 
beaten more than one general of the government, took Balad 
and menaced Mosul. Musa could not refuse to comply with the 
formal command of the caliph to march against him. During 
tlie absence of these troops, Mohtadi seems to have tried to get 
rid of the principal 'furkish leaders. A brother of Musa and one 
of his best generals, Bayikbeg (Baiekbak), were killed, but the 
soldiery he had gained over for liimself were not strong enough. 
Mohtadi was overwhelmed and killed, Rajab 256 (June 870). 

15. Reign of Motamid. — Whether from weariness or from 
repentance, the Turkish soldiery discontinued for a time th(‘ir 
hateful excesses, and their new leader, Musa b. Bogha, was 
without the greed and ambition of his predecessors. A son of 
Motawakkil was brought out of prison to succeed his cousin, and 
reigned for twenty-three years under the name of al-Mdlamid 
'aid 'lldh (“ he whose support is God ”). He was a feeble, pleasure- 
loving monarch, but Mohtadi had regained for the Caliphate 
some authority, which was exercised by Obaidallah b. Khaqan, 
the able vizier of Mohtadi, and by Motamid’s talented brother 
Abu Ahmad al-Mowaffaq ; Musa b. Bogha himself remained till 
his death a staunch servant of the government. During the 
reign of Motamid great events look place. The great power long 
wielded by the J^hirids, not only in the eastern provinces, but 
also at Bagdad itself, had been gradually diminishing, and came 
to an end in the year 873, when Yaqub the Saffarid occupied 
Nishapur and imprisoned Mahommed b. T&hir with his whole 
family. The power of Ya‘qub then increased to such an extent 
that he was not content with the caliph’s offer to recognize him 
as supreme in the provinces he had conquered, and military 
governor of Bagdad, but marched against Irak. The caliph 
himself, wearing the mantle and the staff of the Prophet, then 
went out against him, and after a vigorous resistance he was 
beaten by Mo waff aq, who had the command of the troops, and 
fled to Jondisapur in Khuzistan, where he died three years later, 
leaving his empire to his brother ‘Amr. This prince maintained 
himself in power till the year 900, when he was beaten and taken 
prisoner by Isma II b. Ahmed the S&m&nid. The S&manids had 
been governors of Transoxiana from the time of Mamun, and 
after the fall of the T^hirids, had been confirmed in this office 
by the caliph. 'After 287 (900) they were independent princes, 
and under their dominion these districts attained to high 
prosperity. 

Motamid had also to deal with a rising of the negro slaves in 
the province of Basra, led by one Ali b. Mahommed, who called 
himself a descendant of Ali. It lasted from 869 to 883, and tasked 
the government to its utmost.* 

^ This Bofiiha was called al-Kabir, or major ; the ally of Waaif, 
a man of much inferior consideration, al-Saghir, or minor. 

2 See Noldekc, Otientalische Skizzen, pp. 155 scq. 


In the west, Ahmad b, Tulun became a mighty prince, whose 
sway extended over Syria and a part of Mesopotamia. M otamid, 
who wished to free himself from the guardianship of his brother 
Mowaffaq, concerted with him a plan to emigrate to Egypt, 
Ahmad being himself angered against Mowaffaq on personal 
grounds. Motamid’s flight was stopped by his vizier Ibn 
Makhlad, and the caliph himself was reconducted to Samarra 
as a prisoner in the year 882. From that time there was war 
between the Abbasids and the Julunids. Ahmad died in 270 
(884). His son Khomaruya succeeded him, and maintained 
himself in power till his death in 896, in which year his daughter 
was married to the caliph Motadid. Ten years later Egypt was 
conquered by a general of the caliph Moktafi. 

During tlie reign of Motamid the emperor Basil I. conducted 
the war against the Moslems with great success, till in the year 
270 (a.d. 884) his army suffered a terrible defeat near Tarsus, 
in which the greater part of the army, the commander Andreas, 
and many other patricians perished. 

Motamid had appointed his son al-Mofawwid as successor to 
the Caliphate, and after him his brother Mowaffaq. When the 
latter died in the year 891, his son Abu 'h' Abbas, aUMotadid 
(“ he who seeks his support in God "), was put in his place. 
Next year Mofawwid was compelled to abdicate in favour of his 
cousin. Shortly after Motamid died, Rajab 279 (Octol)er 892). 
Not long before these events, the seat of the Caliphate had been 
restored to Bagdad. 

36. Reign of Moiadid. — Motadid may be called, after Mansur, 
the most able and energetic of all the Abbasid rulers, lie took 
good care of the finances, reformed the administration, was an 
excellent commander in war, and maintained order as far as 
possible. The Kharijites in Mesopotamia, who for many years 
had molested the government, were finally crushed with the aid 
of their former ally Hamdan, who became the founder of the 
well-known dynasty of the Hamdanites. The mighty house 
of Abu Dolaf in the south-west of Media, which hud never 
ceased to encroach on the Caliphate, was put down. The 
governor of Azerbaijan and Armenia, belonging to the powerful 
Turkish house of the Sajids or Sajites, whose loyalty was always 
doubtful, planned an invasion of Syria and Egypt. Motadid 
frustrated it by a quick movement. The citizens of Tarsus who 
were involved in the plot were severely punished. U’he chief 
punishment, however, the burning of the fleet, was a very 
impolitic measure, as it strengthened the hands of the Byzantines. 

Almost simultaneously with ftie rising of the negro slaves 
in Basra there arose in the province of Kufa the celebrated 
sect of the Carmathians {q.iK)y Fatimites or Isma'ilites. This 
powerful sect, which save for a difference of opinion would have 
joined the negro rising, remained outwardly quiet during 
Motamid’s reign, but under Motadid the government began to 
have misgivings about them. Abu Sa'id al-Jannabi, who had 
founded a Carmathian state in Bahrein, the north-eastern 
province of Arabia (actually called Lahsa), which could become 
dangerous for the pilgrim road as well as for the commerce of 
Basra, in the year 900 routed an army sent against him by 
Motadid, and warned the caliph that it would be safer to let the 
Carmathians alone. In the same year the real chief of the sect, 
whose abode had been discovered by the caliph, fled from 
Salamia in Syria, where he lived, to Africa, and hid himself at 
Sijilmasa (in Tafilalt) in the far west, whence he reappeared 
ten years later at Kairawan as the Mahdi, the first caliph of the 
Fatimites.^ 

Motadid died in Rabia II. a.h. 289 (March 902), leaving the 
Caliphate to his son al-Mokidfi billdh (*‘ he who sufficeth himself 
in God”). 

17. Reign of Moktafi. — Moktafi inherited his fatlier’s intre- 
pidity, and seems to have had high personal qualities, but his 
reign of six years was a constant struggle against the Carmathians 
in Syria, who defeated the Syrian and Egyptian troops, and 

* For the connexion between Carmathians and Fatimites see under 
Fatimites. 

^ M. J. de Goeje, Mimoife zur Us Carmathzz du Bahrain et Us 
Fatimidss (Leiden, 1886). 
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conquered Damascus and other cities. Moktafi led his troops 
in person, and his general, Mahommed b. Suleim&n, gained a 
signal victory. Three of their chiefs were taken and put to death. 
But, to averse their defeat, they lay in wait for the great pilgrim 
caravan on its return from Mecca in the first days of 594 (906), 
and massacred 20,000 pilgrims, making an immense booty. 
This horrible crime raised the whole Moslem world against 
thorn. Zikruya their chief was defeated at last and perished. 

After the defeat of the Syrian Carmathians, Mahommed b. 
Suleiman was sent by the caliph to Egypt, where he overthrew 
the dominion of the Tulunids. *Isa b. Mahommed al-Naushari 
was made governor in their stead (905). 

The war with the Byzantines was conducted with great energy 
during the reign of Moktafi. In the year 905 the Greek general 
Andronicus took Marash, and penetrated as far as Haleb 
(Aleppo), but the Moslems were successful at sea, and in 907 
captured Iconium, whilst Andronicus went over to the caliph’s 
side, so that the Byzantine emperor sent an embassy to Bagdad 
to ask for a truce and an exchange of prisoners. 

1 8. Heign of Moqiadir . — The sudden death of Moktafi, Dhu B 
quda 295 (August 908), was a fatal blow to the prestige of the 
Caliphate, which Imd revived under the successive governments of 
Mowaffaq, Motadid and himself. The new caliph, aUMoqtadir 
billdh (“ the powerful through God ”), a brother of Moktafi, was 
only thirteen years of age when he ascended the throne. Owing 
to his extreme youth many of the leading men at Bagdad rebelled 
and swore allegiance to Abdallah, son of the former caliph 
Motazz, a man of excellent character and of great poetical gifts; 
bill the party of the house of Motadid prevailed, and the rival 
calipli was put to death. Moqtadir, though not devoid of noble 
qualities, allowed himself to be governed by his mother and her 
ladies and eunuchs. He began by .squandering the 15,000,000 
dinars which were in the treasury when his brother died in 
largesses to his courtiers, who, however, merely increased their 
demands. His very able vizier, the noble and disinterested 
Ali b. *Isa, tried to check this foolish expenditure, but his efforts 
were more than counterbalanced by the vizier Ibn abi*l-Forat 
and the court. The most shameless bribery and the robbery 
of the well-to-do went together with the most extravagant 
luxury. The twenty-four years of Moqtadir’s reign are a period 
of rapid decay. The most important event in the reign was the 
foundation of the Fatimite dynasty, which reigned first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt for nearly three centuries (see 
Katimites and Egypt : History, ** Mahommedan *’). 

Far more dangerous, however, for the Caliphate of Bagdad 
at the time were the Carmathians of Bahrein, then guided by 
Abu Tahir, the son of Abu SaTd Jannabl. In 31 1 (a.d, 923) 
they took and ransacked Basra; in the first month of the 
following year the great pilgrim caravan on its return from 
Mecca was overpowered ; 2500 men perished, while an even larger 
number were made prisoners and brought to Lahsa, the residence 
of the Carmathian princes, together with an immense booty. 
The caravan which left Bagdad towards the end of this year 
returned in all haste before it had covered a third of the way. 
Then Kufa underwent the fate that had befallen Basra. In 313 
(a.d. 926) the caravan was allowed to pass on payment of a large 
sum of money. The government of Bagdad resolved to crush 
the (^rmathians, but a large army was utterly defeated by Abu 
Tahir in 315 (927), and Bagdad was seriously threatened. Next 
year Mecca was taken and plundered ; even the sacred Black 
Stone was transported to Lahsa, where it remained till 339 (950), 
when by the express order of the Im&m, the F&timite caliph, it 
was restored to the Ka‘ba. 

In 317 (929) a conspiracy was formed to dethrone Moqtadir, 
to which Munis, the chief commander of the army, at first 
assented, irritated by false reports. Very soon he withdrew, 
and though he could not prevent the plundering of the palace, 
and the proclamation as caliph of another son of Motadid with 
the title al-^ahir billdh (*' the victorious through God ”), he 
rescued Moqtadir and his mother, and at the same time his 
imprisoned friend Ali b. "Is&, and brought them to his own house. 
A few days later, a counter-revedution took place ; the leaders 


of the revolt were killed, and Moqtadir, against his wish, was 
replaced on the throne. In 320 (a.d. 932) Munis,* discovering 
a court intrigue against him, set out f&r Mosul, expecting that 
the Hamdanids, who owed to him their power, would join him. 
Instead of doing this, they opposed him with a numerous army, 
but were defeated. Munis took Mosul, and having received 
reinforcements from all parts, marched against Bagdad. The 
caliph, who wished nothing more than to be recoi^iled to his old 
faithful servant, was forced to take arms against him, and fell in 
battle Shawwal 320 (October 932), at the age of 38 years. His 
reign, which lasted almost twenty-five years, was in all respects 
injurious to the empire. 

19. Reign of Qdhir. — After the victory Munis acted with 
great moderation and proclaimed a gener^ amnesty. His own 
wish was to call Abu Ahmad, a son of Moktafi, or a so» of Moq- 
tadir, to the Caliphate, but the majority of generals preferring 
Q&hir because he was an adult man and had no mother at his 
side, he acquiesced, although he had a personal dislike for him, 
knowing his selfish and cruel character. Qahir wtis a drunkard, 
and derived the money for his excesses from promiscuous con- 
fiscation. He ill-treated the sons of Moqtadir and Abu Ahmad, 
and ultimately assassinated his patrons Munis and Yalbak, 
whose guardianship he resented. In Jornada I. 322 (April 
934) he was dethroned and blinded, and died in poverty seven 
years later. 

During the last years of Moqtadir and the reign of Q&hir a 
new dynasty rose. Buya, the chief of a clan of the Dailam, a 
warlike people who inhabit the mountainous country south-west 
of the Caspian Sea, had served under the Samanids, and found a 
footing in the south of Media (Jabal), whence his three sons — 
well known under the titles they assumed at a later period : 
Tmad addaula (“ prop of the dynasty '*), Rokn addaula (“ pillar 
of the dynasty ”), and MoTzz addaula (“ strengthener of the 
dynasty ”)--succeeded in subduing the province of Fftrs, at the 
time of Qahir’s dcthronjB^iieBfti^see Peksia; History), 

20. Reign of Radi. — ^Mbqtadir's son, who was then proclaimed 
caliph under the name of ar-Rddi hiUdh the content through 
God ”), was pious and well-meaning, but inherited only the 
shadow of power. The vizier Ibn Moqla tried to maintain his 
authority at least in Irak and Mesopotamia, but without success. 
The treasury was exhausted, the troops asked for pay, the people 
in Bagdad were riotous. In this extremity the caliph bade 
Ibn Raiq, who had made himself master of Basra and Wasit, 
and had command of money and men, to come to his help. He 
created for him the office of Amir al-Omara, “ Amir of the 
Amirs/’ which nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace 
among the Franks.^ ^’henceforth the worldly power of the 
Caliphate was a mere shadow. The empire was by this time 
practically reduced to the province of Bagdad ; Khorasan and 
Transoxiana were in the hands of the Samanids, Fars in those 
of the Buyids; Kirman and Media were under independent 
sovereigns ; the Hamdanids possessed Mesopotamia ; the Sajids 
Armenia and Azerbaijan; the Ikshiditcs Egypt; as we have 
seen, the Fatimites Africa, the Carmathians Arabia. The Amir 
al-Omara was obliged to purchase from the latter the freedom 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

During the troubles of the Cdiphate the Byzantines had made 
great advances ; they had even taken Malatia and Samosata 
(Samsat). But the great valour of the Hamd&nid prince Saif- 
addaula checked their march. The Greek army suffered two 
severe defeats and sued for peace. 

2 1 . Reign of MoUagi. — ^Radi died in Rabia I . A.H.329 (December 
940). Another son of Moqtadir was then proclaimed caliph 
under the name of al-Moitaqi billdh ("' he who guards himself by 
God ”). At the time of his accession the Amir al-C)mar& was the 
Turkish general Bajkam, in whose favour Ibn R&iq had been 
obliged to retire. Unfortunately Bajkam died soon after, and 
his death was followed bjr general anarchy. A certain Baridi, 
who had carved out for himself a principality in the province ol 
Basra, marched against Bagdad and made himself master ol 
the capital, but was soon c^ven out by the Dailamite general 

^ See Defr6mery. Mimoirc sur les Emirs al-Omara (Paris* 1848). 
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Kurtakin. Ibn Raiq came bacfe and reinstated himself as Amtr 
abOmara. 'Rut Badd! a^ain laid siege to Bagdad, and Mottaqi 
fled to Nasir uddaula the Hamd&nid prince of Mosul, who then 
marched against Bagdad j and succeeded in repelling Barld!. 
In return he obtained the office of Amir al-Omarfi. But the 
Dailamite and Turkish soldiery did not suffer him to keep this 
offirc longer than several months. Tuzun, a former captain of 
Bajkam, compelled him to return to Mosul and took his place. 
Mottaqi fled again to Mosul and thence to Rakka. The Ikshid, 
sovereign of Egypt and Syria, offered him a refuge, but Tuzun, 
fearing to see the caliph obtain such powerful support, found 
means to entice him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, Saphar 
(October 044). 

22. AV/g« of Mostakfi. — As successor 'I'uzun chose al-Mostakfl 
fiJIih (‘^he who finds full sufficiency with God ”), a son of 
Moktafi. This prince, still more than his predecessors, was 
a rniTe puppet in the hands of Tuzun, who died a few months 
latiT, and his successor Ibn Shirzad. Such was the weakness 
t)f the caliph fhat a notorious robber, named HamdT, obtained 
immunity for his depredations by a monthly payment of 25,000 
dinars. One of the Buy id princes, whose power had been 
steadily increasing, marched about this time against Bagdad, 
which he entered in Jnmada J. A.ii. 334 (December 045), and was 
acknowledged by the caliph as legal sovereign, under the title 
of Sultan. He assumed at this time the name of Mo'izz addaula. 
Mostakfi was soon weary of this new master, and plotted against 
him. . At least Mo'izz addaula suspected him and deprived him 
of his eyesight, Jornada IT. a.h. 334 (January 9^6). There were 
thus in Bagdad three caliphs who had been dethroned and 
blinded, Qahir, Mottaqi and Mostakfi. 

23. Reign of Moti. — Mo'izz addaula soon abandoned his 
original idea of restoring the title of caliph to one of the descend- 
ants of AH, fearing a strong opposition of the people, and also 
dreading lest this should lead to the recovery by the caliphs of 
their former supremacy. His choice fell on a son of Moqladir, 
who took the title of aUMoii billdh (“ he who obeys God *'). 
The sultan, reserving to himself all the powers and revenues of 
the Caliphate, allowed the caliph merely a secretary and a pension 
of 5000 dirhems a day. I'hough in public prayers and on the 
coins the name of the caliph remained as tfiat of the supreme 
authority, he had in reality no authority out of the palace, so 
that the saying became proverbial, “he contents himself with 
sermon and coin.” 

I'he HamdSnid prince of Mosul, who began to think his 
pos.sessions threatened by Mo'izz addaula, tried without success 
to wrest Bagdad from him, and was obliged to submit to the 
payment of tribute. He died in 358 (a.d. 969), and ten years 
later the power of this branch of the Hamdanids came to an end. 
The representative of the other branch, Saif addaula, the prince 
of Haleb (Aleppo), conducted the war against the Byzantines 
with great valour till his death in 356 (A.n. 967), but could not 
stop the progress of the enemy. His descendants maintained 
themselves, but with very limited power, till a . h . 413 (a.d. 1022). 

Mo'izz addaula died in the same year as Saif addaula, leaving 
his power to his son BakhtiySr 'Izz addaula, who lacked his 
father’s energy and loved pleasure more than business. 

While the Ahb&sid dynasty was thus dying out in shame and 
degradation, the Fatimites, in the person of Mo’izz li-din-allah 
(or Mo'izz Abu Tamin Maadd) (“ he who makes God’s religion 
victorious”), were reaching the highest degree of power and 
gloiy in spite of the opposition of the Carmathians, who left 
their old allegiance and entered into negotiations with the court 
of Bagdad, offering to drive back the Fatimites, on condition of 
being assisted with money and troops, and of being rewarded 
with the government of Syria and Egypt. The former condition 
was granted, but the caliph emphatically refused the latter 
demand, saying : ” Both parties are Carmathians, they profess 
the same religion and are enemies of Islam.” The Carmathians 
drove the F&timites out of Syria, and threatened Egypt, but, 
notwithstanding their intrepidity, they were not able to cope 
with their powerful rival, who, however, in his turn could not 
bring thm to submission. In 978--979 peace was made on 


condition that the Carmathians should evacuate Syria for an 
annual payment of 70,000 dinars. But the losses sustained by 
the Carmathians during that struggle had been enormous. 
'J'heir power henceforward declined, and came to an end in a.h. 
474 (a.d. jo8r). 

Mo'izz addaula, a.s we have seen, professed a great veneration 
for the house of Ali. He not only caused the mourning for the 
death of Hosain and other Shi'ite fc.stivals to l>e celebrated at 
Bagdad, but also allowed imprecations against Moawiya and 
even against Mahomet’s wife Ayesha and the caliphs Abu 
Bekr, Omar and Othman, to be posted up at the doors of the 
mo.sques. These steps annoyed the people and the Turkish 
soldiery, who were Sunnites, and led at last to an insurrection. 
Moti was compelled to abdicate, and Bakhtiyilr was driven out 
of Bagdad Dhu'l-qa'da 363 (August 974). 

24. Reign of Tat. — Moti left the empty title of caliph to his son 
al-TSii li'amrtUdh (“ the obedient to the command of God ”). 
The Turks who had placed him on the throne could not maintain 
themselves, but so insignificant was the person of the caliph 
that *Adod uddaula, who .succeeded his cousin Bakhtiyilr in 
Bf^dad, did not think of replacing him by another. Under this 
prince, or king, as he was called, the power of the Buyids reached 
its zenith. Jlis empire stretched from the (Caspian to the Persian 
Sea, and in the west to the eastern frontier of Syria. He did 
his best to remedy the misery caused by the intestine wars, 
repaired the ruined mosques and other public edifices, founded 
hospitals and libraries — his library in Shiraz was one of the 
wonders of the world — and improved irrigation. It was also he 
who built the mausoleum of Hosain at Kerl^ela, and that of Ali 
at Kufa. But after his death in the year 372 (a.d. 983), liis 
sons, instead of following the example of tlieir predecessors, 
the three sons of Biiya, fought one against the other. In 3S0 
(a.d. 990) the youngest of them, Baha addaula, had the* upper 
hand- 'Fliis prince, who was as avaricious as he was ambitious, 
wishing to deprive the caliph Tai of his possessions, compelled 
him to abdicate A.H. 381 (a.d. 991). 

25. Reign of Qddir , — A grandson of Moqtadir was then made 
caliph under the name of al-Qddir billdh (“ the powerful through 
God ”). The only deed of power, however, that is recorded of 
him, is that he opposed himself to the substitution of a Shi'ite 
head cadi for the Sunnite, so that Baha addaula had to content 
himself with giving to the Shi'ites a special judge, to whom he 
gave the title of naqtb (superintendent). During this ^aliphate 
the Buyid princes were in continual war with one another. 
Meanwhile events were preparing the fall of their dynasty. In 
350 (a.d. 961) a Turkish general of the Samanids had founded for 
himself a principality in Ghazni, and at his death in 366 (a.d. 
976) his successor Sabuktagin had conquered Host in Sijistan 
and Qosdar in Baluchistan, beaten the Indian prince Diaya 
Pala, and been acknowledged as master of the lands west of the 
Indus. At his death in 387 his son Mahmud conquered the 
whole of Khorasan and Sijistan, with a great part of India. He 
then attacked the Buyids, and would have destroyed their 
dynasty but for his death in the year 421 (a.d. 1030). 

In 389 (a.d. 999) Ilek-khan, the prince of Turkistan, took 
Bokhara and made an end to the glorious state of the Sannianids, 
the last prince of which was murdered in 395 (a*d. 1005). The 
samanids had long been a rampart of the Caliphate against the 
Turks, whom they held under firm control. From their fall 
dates the invasion of the empire by that people. The greatest 
gainer for the moment was Mahmfld of Ghazni. In Mesopotamia 
and Irak several petty states arose on the ruins of the dominions 
of the Hamdanids and of the Abbasids. 

C^dir died in the last month of a.h. 422 (November 1031). 
He is the author of some theological treatises. 

26. Reign of Qdim. — He was succeeded by his son, who at his 
accession took the title of al-Qdim bi~amrVlldh (“he who main- 
tarns the cause of God ”). During the first half of his long reign 
took place the development of the power of the Ghuzz, a great 
Turkish tribe, who took the namtf Seljuk from Seljuk their chief in 
Transoxiana. Already during the reign of Mahmud large ^dies 
had passed the Oxus and spread over Khorasan and the adjacent 
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countries. In the time of his successor the bulk of the tribe 
followed, and in the year 429 (a.d. 1038) Toghrul Beg, their 
chief, beat the army of the Ghazncvids and made his entry into 
Nishapur, Thenceforth this progress was rapid (see Seljuks). 
The situation in Bagda<t had bec'ome so desperate that the caliph 
called Toghrul to his aid. This prince entered Bagdad in the 
month of Ramadan a.h. 447 (December 1055), and overthrew 
finally the dynasty of the Buy ids. ^ In 449 (a.d. 1058) the caliph 
gave him the title of “ King of the East and West.” But in the 
following year, 450, during his absence, the Shi'ites made them- 
selves masters of the metropolis, and proclaimed the Caliphate 
of the Fatimite prince Mostansir. They were soon overthrown 
by 'I'oghrul, who was now supreme, and compelled the caliph 
to give him his daughter in marriage. Before the marriage, 
however, he died, and was succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan, 
who died in 465 (25th December) (a.d. 1072). Qaim died two 
years later, Shaaban a.h. 467 (April 1075). 

In the year 440 Mo'izz b. B&dis, the Zeirid ruler of the Maghrib, 
made himself independent, and substituted in prayer the name 
of the Abba.sid caliph for that of Mostansir. In order to punish 
him, the latter gave permission to the Arab tribes in Eg>^pt to 
cross the Nile, and granted them possession of all the lands they 
should conquer. 'I'his happened in 442 (a.d. J050) and was of 
Ifie greatest significance for the subsequent fate of Africa. 

27. Reign of Moqtadi. — In the first year of the Caliphate of 
al~Moqtcull hi-amrflldh (“ he who follows the orders of God ”), a 
grandson of Qaim, the power of the Seljuk empire reached its 
zenith. All the eastern provinces, a great part of Asia Minor, 
Syria with the exception of a few towns on the shore, the main 
part of West Africa acktmwledged the caliph of Bagdad as the 
Imam. Yemen had been subjected, and at Mecca and Medina 
his name was substituted in the public prayers for that of the 
batimite caliph. But after the death of Malik-Shah a contest 
for the sultatmte took place. The caliph, who had in 1087 
married the daughter of Malik-Shah, had been compelled two 
years after to send her back to her father, as she complained of 
being neglected by her husband. Just before his death, the 
Sultan had ordered him to transfer his residence from Bagdad to 
Basra. After his death he stayed and supported the princess 
Turkan Kh&tun. This lost him his life. The day after Barki- 
yaroq’s triumphant entry into Bagdad, Muharram 487 (February 
1094), he died suddenly, apparently by poison. 

28. Reign of Mosiazhir, — Al-Mostazhir billdh (“he who seeks 
to triumph through God ”), son of Moqtadi, was only sixteen 
years old when he was proclaimed caliph. His reign is memorable 
chiefly for the growing fwwer of the Assassins (g.v,) and for the 
first Crusade (see Crusades). The Seljuk princes were too much 
absorbed by internal strife to concentrate against the new 
assailants. After the death of Barkiyaroq in November 1104, 
his brother Mahommed reigned till April 1118. His death was 
followed about four months later by that of Mostazhir. 

29. Reign of Mos^tarshid. — Al-Mostarshid hiUdh (“ he who asks 
guidance from God ”), who succeeded his father in Rabia II. 51a 
(August 1118), distinguished himself by a vain attempt to re- 
establish the power of the caliph. Towards the end of the year 
529 (October 1134) be was compelled to promise that he would 
confine himself to his palace and never again take the field. Not 
long after he was assassinated. About the same time Dobais 
was killed, a prince of the family of the Banu Mazyad, who had 
founded the Arabian state of Hillah in the vicinity of the ruins 
of Babel in 1102. 

30. Reign of Rashid., — Al- Rashid billdh (“ the just through 
God ”) tried to follow the steps of his father, wiui the aid of 
Zengi, the prince of Mosul. But the sultan Mas'ud beat the army 
of the allies, took Bagdad and had R&shid deposed (August 1136). 
R&shid escaped, but was murdered two years later, 

31. Reign of MoqiaH. — His successor Al-Moqtafi li^mri'UAh 
(“ he who follows the orders of God ”), son of Mostazhir, had 
better success. He was real ruler not only of the district of 
Bagdad, but also of the rest of Irak, wl^ch ^ subdued by force. 

1 Henceforward the history of the CaUphato is largely that of the 
Seljuk princes (sue Seljuks). 


He died in the month of Rabia H. 555 (March zi6o). Under his 
reign the central power of the Seljuks was rapidly ainking. In 
the west of Atabeg (prince’s guardian) Zengi, the prince of 
Mosul, had extendi his dominion qyer Mesopotamia and the 
north of Syria, where he had been the greatest defender of Islam 
against the Franks. At his death in the year 541 (a.d. 1146), 
his noble son, the well-known Nureddin, who was called “ the 
just king,” continued his father’s glorious career. Transoxiana 
was conquered by the heathen hordes of Khati, wno towards the 
end of 535 (a.d. 1141) under the king Ghurkh&n defeated the 
great army of the Seljuk prince and compelled the Turkish 
tribes of the Ghuzz to cross the Oxus and to occupy Khorasan. 

32. Reign of Mostanjid. — Al-Mosianjid billdh (“ he who 
invokes help from God ”), the son of Moqtafi, enlarged the 
dominion of the Caliphate by making an end to the st^c of tlie 
Mazyadites in Hillah. Hi.s allies were the Arabic tribe of the 
Montafiq, who thenceforth were powerful in southern Irak. The 
greatest event towards the end of his Caliphate was the conquest 
of Egypt by the army of Nureddin, the overtlirow the Fatimitc 
dynasty, and the rise of Saladin. He was killed by his major- 
domo in Rabia II. 566 (December H70). 

33. Reign of Mosiadt. — His son and successor al-MostadV bi- 
amnlldh (“he who seeks enlightenment by the orders of God ”), 
though in Egypt his name was now substituted in public prayers 
for that of the Fatimite caliph, was unable to obtain any real 
authority. By the death of N ureddin in 569 (a.d. 3 174) Saladin’s 
power became firmly rooted. The dynasty founded by him is 
called that of the Ayyubites, after the name of his father Ayyub. 
Mostadi died in the month of Dhu‘l-qa*da 575 (March 1180). 

34. Reign of Ndsir. — Quite a different man from his father was his 
successor d-Ndsirli-dini‘lldh('' he who helps the religion of God).” 
During his reign Jerusalem was reconquered by Saladin, 27 Rajab 
583 (October 2nd, 1187). Not long before that event the well- 
known Spanish traveller Ibn J ubair visited the empire of Saladin, 
and came to Bagdad in 580, where he saw the caliph himself. 
Nasir was very an\bitious j he had added Khuzi-stan to his 
dominions, and desired to become also master of Me<lia ( Jabal, or 
Persian Irak, as it wa.s called in the time of the Seljuks). Here, 
however, he came into conflict with the then mighty prince of 
Khwarizm (Khiva), who, already exasperated b^ause the 
caliph refused to grant him the honours he asked for, resolved 
to overthrow tl)c Caliphate of the Abbasids, and to place a 
descendant of Ali on the throne of Bagdad. In his anxiety, 
NILsir took a step which brought the greatest misery upon 
western Asia, or at least accelerated its arrival. 

In the depths of Asia a great conglomeration of east Turkish 
tribes (Tatars or Mongols), formed by a terrible warrior, known 
under his honorific title Jenghiz Kh^, had conquered the 
northern provinces of China, and extended its power to the 
frontiers of the 7 ransoxianian regions. To this heathen chief the 
Imam of the Moslems sent a messenger, inducing him to attack 
the prince of Khwarizm, who already had provoked the Mon- 
golian by a disrespectful treatment of his envoys. Neither he nor 
the caliph had the slightest notion of the inuninent danger they 
conjured up. When N&sir died, Ramadan 622 (October 1225), 
the eastern provinces of the empire had been trampled down by 
the wild hordes, the towns burned, and the inhabitants killed 
without mercy. 

35. Reign of Zdhir, — Al-Zdhir bi-amri'Uah (** the victorious 
through the orders of God ”) died within a year after his father’s 
death, in Rajab 623 (July 1226). He and his son and successor 
are praised as beneficent and just princes. 

36. Reign of Mostansir, — Al^Mostansir billdh (“ he who asks 
help from God ”) was caliph till his death in Jornada II. 
(December 1242). In the year 624 (1227) Jengbb Kh&n died, 
but the Mongol invasaon continued to advance with immense 
strides. The only man who dared, and sometimes with success, 
to combat them was Jelaleddin, the ex-king of Khwarizm, but 
after his death in 628 (a.d. 1231) all resistance was paralysed. 

37. Reign of Mostasim. — Al^Mostdfim biUdh (“ he who clings 
to God for protection ”), son of Mostansir, the last caliph of 
Bagdad, was a narrow-nunded, irresolate man, guided moreover 
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hy bad counsellors. In the lasc month of the year 653 (January 
1256) Hulaku or llulagu, the brother of the great khftn of the 
Mongols, crossed the 0xus, and began by destroying all the 
strongholds of the Ismajlls. Then the turn of Bagdad catne. 
On the iith of Muharram 656 (January 1258) Hulaku arrived 
under the walls of the capital. In vain did Mostasim sue for 
peace. Totally devoid of dignity and heroism, he ended by 
surrendering and imploring mercy from the barbarian victor. 
On the 4th of .Saphar (h'ebruary loth) he came with his retinue into 
the camp. The city was then given up to plunder and slaughter ; 
many fniblic buildings were burnt ; the caliph, after having 
been compelled to bring forth all the hidden treasures of the 
family, was killed with two of his sons and many relations. 
With him expired the eastern C-aliphate of the Abba.sids, 
wiiich l^sid lasted 524 years, from the entry of Abu'l-Abbas into 
Kufa. 

In vain, three years later, did Abu 'l-Qasim Ahmad, a scion of 
the race of the Abbasids, who had taken refuge in Egypt with 
Bibars the Mameluke sultan, and who had been proclaimed 
caliph under the title al-Mostansir hilldh (“ he who seeks help 
from God ”), make an effort to restore a dynasty which was now 
for ever extinct. At the head of an awny he marched against 
Bcigdad, but was defeated and killed before he reached that city. 
Then another descendant of the Abbasids, who also had found an 
asylum in Egypt, was proclaimed caliph at Cairo under the name 
of al-Hdkim hi’amrt lldh (“he who decides according to the 
orders of God ”). His sons inherited his title, but, like their 
father, remained in Egypt without power or influence (see Egypt: 
Ilistory, “ Mahommedan period ”). 'I’his shadow of sovereignty 
continued to exist till the conquest of Egypt by the Turkish 
sultan Selim I., who compelled the hast of them, Motawakkil, to 
abdicate in his favour (see 'J'urkey : History), He died at 
Cairo, a pensionary of the Ottoman government, in 1538. 

Another scion of the Abbasid family, Mahommed, a great- 
grand.son of the caliph Mostansir, found at a later period a 
refuge in India, where the sultan of Delhi received him with 
the greatest respect, named him Makhduniz^deh, “ the Master's 
son,” and treated him as a prince. Ibn Batuta saw him when 
he visited India, and says that he was very avaricious. On his 
return to Bagdad the traveller found there a young man, son of 
this prince, who gained a single dirhem daily for serving as imam 
in a mosque, and did not get the least relief from his rich father. 
It seems that this Mahommed, or his son, emigrated later to 
Sumatra, where in the old Samutra the graves of their descendaats 
have been lately discovered. (M. J. 

CALIVER, a firearm used in the i6th century. The 
an English corruption of “ calibre,” and arises from the “ airoS 
bus of calibre,” that is, of standard bore, which i^eplaced 
older arquebus. “ Caliver,” therefore, is practically synonymous 
with “arquebus.” The heavier musket, fired from a rest, re- 
placed the caliver or arquebus towards the close of the century. 

CALIXTUS, or Callistus, the name of three popes. 

Calixtus I., pope from 217 to 222, was little known before 
the discovery of the book of the Philosophutnena, From this 
work, which is in part a pamphlet directed against him, we 
learn that Calixtus was originally a slave and engaged in banking. 
Falling on evil times, he was brought into collision with the 
Jews, who denounced him as a Christian and procured his exile 
to Sardira'a. On his return from exile he was pensioned by Pope 
Victor, and, later, was associated by Pope Zephyrinus in the 
government of the Roman church. On the death of Zephyrinus 
(217) he was elected in his place and occupied the papal chair 
for five years. His theological adversary Hippoly tus, the author 
of the Philosophumfna, accused him of having favoured the 
modalist or Patripassian doctrines both before and after his 
election. Calixtus, however, condemned Sabellius, the most 
prominent champion of that system. Hippoly tus accused him 
also of certain relaxations of discipline. It appears that Calixtus 
reduced the penitential severities applied until his time to 
those guilty of adultery and other analogous sins. Under 
Calixtus and his two immediate successors, Hippolytus was 
the leader of a schismatic group, organized by way of protest 


against the election of Calixtus. Calixtus died in 222, in cir- 
cumstances obscured by legends. In the time of Constantine 
the Roman church reckoned him officially among the martyr 
popes. (L. D.*) 

Calixtus H. (d. 1124), pope from ilig to 1124, was Guido, 
a member of a noble Burgundian family, who became archbishop 
of Vienne about 1088, and belonged to the party which favoured 
reform in the Church. In September 1 1 1 2, after Pope Paschal II. 
had made a surrender to the emperor Henry V., Guido called a 
council at Vienne, which declared against lay investiture, and 
excommunicated Henry, In February iiig he was chosen pope 
at Cluny in succession to Gelasius II., and in opposition to the 
anti-pope Gregory VI II., who was in Rome. Soon after his 
consecration he opened negotiations with the emperor with a 
view to settling the dispute over investiture. Terms of peace 
were arranged, but at the last moment difficulties arose and the 
treaty was abandoned ; and in October 1119 both emperor and 
anti-pope were excommunicated at a synod held at Reims. 
The journey of Calixtus to Rome early in 1120 was a triumphal 
march. He was received with great enthusiasm in the city, 
while Gregory, having fled to Sutri, was delivered into his hands 
and treated with great ignominy. I'h rough the efforts of some 
German princes negotiations l)etween pope and emperor were 
renewed, and the important Concordat of Worms made in 
September 1122 was the result. This treaty, made possible by 
concessions on either side, settled the investiture controversy, 
and was confirmed by the Lateran council of March 1123. 
During his .short reign Calixtus strengthened the authority of 
the papacy in southern Italy by military expeditions, and restored 
several buildings within the city of Rome. During preparations 
for a crusade he died in Rome on the 13th or 14th of December 
1124. 

Sec M. Maurer. Pahst Calixt II. (Munich. i88y) ; IT. KoIhtI, 
Ilistoire du pope Calixte 21. (Pans, 1801) ; and A. llauck’s Junl- 
encyklopddie. Hand iii. (Leipzig. 1897). 

Calixtus III. {c. 1378-1458), pope from 1455 to 1458, was a 
Spaniard named Alphonso dc Borgia, or Borja. A native of 
Xativa, he gained a great reputation as a jurist, becoming pro- 
fessor at Lerida ; in 1429 he was made bishop of Valencia, and 
in 1444 a cardinal, owing his promotion mainly to his close 
friendship with Alphonso V., king of Aragon and Sicily. Chosen 
pope in April 1455, he was very anxious to organize a crusade 
against the I’urks, and having sold many of his possessions, 
succeeded in equipping a fleet. Neither the princes nor the 
people of Europe, however, were enthusiastic in this cause, 
and very little result came from the pope’s exertions. During 
his papacy Calixtus became involved in a quarrel with his former 
friend, Alphonso of Aragon, now also king of Naples, and after 
the king*s death in June 1458 he refused to recognize his ille- 
gitimate son, Ferdinand, as king of Naples, asserting that this 
kingdom was a fief of the Holy See. This pope was notorious for 
nepotism, and was responsible for introducing his nephew, 
Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards ]*ope Alexander VI., to Rome. He 
died on the 6th of August 1458. 

See A. Hauck's Realencyklopddie, Band iii. (Leipzig, 1897). 

CALIXTUS, GEORG (1586-1656), Lutheran divine, was born 
at Medelby, a village of Schleswig, in 1586. After studying 
philology, philosophy and theology at Helmstadt, Jena, Giessen, 
Tubingen and Heidelberg, he travelled through Holland, France 
and England, where he became acquainted with the leading 
Reformers. On his return in 1614 he was appointed professor 
of theology at Helmstadt by the duke of Brunswick, who had 
admired the ability he displayed when a young man in a dispute 
with the Jesuit Augustine Turrianus. In 1613 he published a 
hoo\i,Dispututiones dePraecipuisReligionis Christianae Capitibus, 
which provoked the hostile criticism of orthodox scholars ; in 
1619 he published his Epitome theologiae, and some years later 
his Tkeohgia M oralis (1634) and De Arte Nova Nihusiu Roman 
Catholics felt them to be aimed at their own system, but they 
gave so great offence to Lutherans as to induce Statius Butcher 
to charge the author with a secret leaning to Romanism . Scarcely 
had he refused the accusation of Busener, when, on account of 
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his intimacy with the Reformed divines at the conference of 
Thorn (1645), and his desire to effect a reconciliation between 
them and the Lutherans, a new charge was preferred against him, 
principally at the instance of Abraham Calovius (1612-1686), of 
a secret attachment to Calvinism. In fact, the great aim of his 
life was to reconcile Christendom by removing all unimportant 
differences. The disputes to which this attitude gave rise, 
known in the Church as the Syncretistic controversy, lasted 
during the whole lifetime of C!alixtus, and distracted the Lutheran 
church, till a new controversy arose with P. J. Spener and the 
Pietists of Halle. Calixlus died in 1656. 

There is a monograph on Calixtus by E. L. T. Henke (2 vols., 
1853 -1856) ; see also Isaak Dorner, Gesoh. d. protest. Theol. pp. 606- 
624 ; and e.specially Herzog-llauck, Realeniyklopadie. 

CALL (from Anglo-Saxon cealUan, a common teutonic word, 
cf. Dutch kallen, to talk or chatter), to speak in a loud voice, and 
particularly to attract some one’s attention by a loud utterance. 
Hence its use for a visit at a house, where the name of the 
occupier, to whom the visit was made, was called aloud, in early 
limes, to indicate the presence of the visitor. It is thus trans- 
ferred to a short stay at a place, but usually with the idea of a 
specific purpose, as in “ port of call,” where ships stop in passing. 
Connected with the idea of summoning by name are such uses as 
“ roll-call ” or “ call-over,” where names are called over and 
answered by those present ; similar uses arc the ” call to the 
bar,” the summoning at an Inn of Court of those students 
qualified to practise as barristers, and the ” cjill within the bar ” 
to the appointment of king’s counsel. In the first case the ‘‘ bar” 
is that which separates the benchers from the rest of the body 
of members of the Inn, in the other the place in a court of law 
within which only king’s counsel, and formerly serjeants-at-law, 
are allowed to plead. “Call” is also used with a particular 
reference to a divine summons, as of the calling of the apostles. 
It is thus used in nonconformist churches of the invitation to 
serve as minister a particular congregation or chapel. It is from 
this sense of a vocatio or summons that tlie word “ calling ” is 
used, not only of the divine vocation, but of a man’s ordinary 
profession, occupation or business. In card games “ call ” is 
used, in poker, of the demand that the hand of the highest 
bettor be exposed or seen, exercised by tliat player who equals 
his bet ; in whist or bridge, of a certain method of play, the 
“ call ” for a suit or for trumps on the part of one partner, to 
which the other is expected to respond; and in many card 
games for the naming of a card, irregularly exposed, which is 
laid face up on the table, and may be thus “ called ” for, at 
any point the opponent may choose. 

“Call” is also a term on the Engli.sh and American stock 
exchanges for a contract by which, in consideration of a certain 
sum, an “ option ” is given by the person making or signing the 
agreement to another named therein or his order or to bearer, 
to “ call ” for a specified amount of stock at a certain day for a 
certain price. A “ put,” which is the reverse of a “ call,” is the 
option of selling (putting) stock at a certain day for a certain 
price. A combined option of either calling or putting is termed 
a “ straddle,” and sometimes on the American stock exchange a 
“spread-eagle.” (See further Stock Exchange.) Thewordisalso 
used, in connexion with joint-stock companies, to signify a demand 
for instalments due on shares, when the capital of the company 
has not been demanded or “called** up at once, (See Company.) 

CALLANDER, a police burgh of Perthshire, Scotland, i6 m. 
north-wwt of Stirling by the Caledonian railway. Pop, (1901) 
1458. Situated on the north bank of the Teith, here crossed by a 
three-arched bridge, and sheltered by a ridge of wooded hills, it is 
in growing repute as a health resort A mile and a half north- 
east are the Falls of Bracklinn (Gaelic, “ white-foaming pool ”), 
formed by the Keltic, which takes a leap of 50 ft. down the red 
sandstone gorge on its way to the Teith. Two miles north-west 
of Callander is the Pass of Leny, “ the gate of the Highlands,” 
and farther in the same direction is Loch Lubnaig, on the shores 
of which stand the ruins of St Bride*s chapel. Callander owes 
much of its prosperity to the fact that it is the centre from 
which the Trossachs is usually visited, the route being that 


described in Scott's Lady of the Utke, The ascent of Ben Ledi is 
commonly made from the town. • 

CALLAO, a city, port and coast department of Peru, 8i m. 
west of Lima, in 12 ** 04* S., 77 ® 13* ^Y. Pop. (1905) 31,128, of 
whom 3349 were foreigners. The department includes the city 
and its environs, Bellavista and La Punta, and the neighbouring 
islands, San Lorenzo, Fronton, the Palominos, &c., and covers 
an area of 14^ sq. m. Callao is the principal port o^the republic, 
its harbour being a large bay sheltered by a tongue of land on the 
south called La Punta, and by the islands of San Lorenzo and 
Fronton. The anchorage is good and safe, and the harbour is 
one of the best on the Pacific coast of South America. The city 
stands on the south side of the bay, and is built on a flat point of 
land only 8 ft. above sea-level. I’he houses are for the most 
part low and cheaply built, and the streets are narro\^ badly 
paved, irregular and dirty. The climate is good and the coast 
is swept by cool ocean breezes, the average temperatures 
ranging from 65^^ to 77 ®F., but notwithstanding this, Callao 
has a bad reputation for fevers and contagious dkeases, chiefly 
because of its insanitary condition. Its noteworthy public 
buildings are the custom-house and its storehouses which occupy 
the old quadrangular fortress built by the Spanish government 
between 1770 and 1775, cover 15 acres, the prefecture, the 
military and naval offices and barracks, the pwsi-office, three 
Catholic churches, a hospital, market, three clubs and some 
modern commercial houses. The present city is half a mile north 
of the site of the old town, which was destroyed by an earthquake 
and tidal wave in 1746. For a short time the commercial 
interests of the stricken city centred at Bellavista, 1 1 m. east, 
where wheat granaries were built and still remain, but later the 
greater convenience of a waterside site drew the merchants and 
population back to the vicinity of the submerged town. The 
importance of Callao in colonial times, when it was the only open 
port south of Panama, did not continue under the new political 
order, because of the unsettled state of public affairs and the loss 
of its monopoly. This decline in its prosperity was checked, 
and the modem development of the port began, when a railway 
was built from Callao into the heart of the Andes, and Callao is 
now an important factor in the development of copper-mining. 
The port is connected with Lima by two railways and an electric 
tramway, with Oroya by railway 138 m. long, and with Cerro 
de Pasco by railway 221 m. A short railway also runs from the 
port to the Bellavista storehouses. The port is provided with 
modern harbour improvements, consisting of sea-walls of concrete 
blocks, two fine docks with berthing spaces for 30 large vessels, 
and a lai^c floating-dock (300 ft. long on the blocks and capable 
of receiving vessels up to 21 ft. draught and 5000 tons weight), 
which was built in Glasgow and was sent out to Callao in 1863. 
The docks arc provided with gas and electric lights, 18 steam 
cranes for loading and discharging vessels, a triple line of railway 
and a supply of fresh water. Callao was formerly the head- 
quarters in South America of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. (incorporated 1840), but Valparaiso now occupies 
that position. There arc, owing perhaps to the proximity of 
Lima, few industrial establishments in the city ; among them are 
a large sugar refinery, some flour-mills, a brewery, a factory 
for making effervescent drinks, and a number of foundries and 
repair shops. Being a port of the first class, Callao is an im- 
portant distributing centre for the coasting titide, in which a 
large number of small vesseb are engaged. The foreign steam- 
ship companies making it a regular port of call are l^e Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co. (British), the Compania Sud-America 
(Chilean), the Kosmos and Roland lines (German),, the Merchants 
line (New York), and a Japanese line from the ports of Japan 
and China. A subsidized Peruvian line is abo contemplated to 
ply between the Pacific ports of South America with an eventual 
extension of the service to Europe. The arrivab from and 
clearances for foreign ports in 1907 were as foUows : — 

SteAmers. Sailing Vessels. 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Arrivab , , . 518 937.302 924 j 74 .i <^5 

Clearances . . *517 937 > 7 ^ 93 i *63,365 
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The exports from Callao are g^uano, sugar, cotton, wool, hides, 
silver, copper, gold and forest products, and the imports include 
timber and other building materials, cotton and other textiles, 
general merchandise foi;. personal, household and industrial 
uses, railway material, coal, kerosene, wheat, flour and other 
food stuffs. The maintenance of peace and order, and the mining 
de\'elopment of the interior, have added to the trade and pros- 
perity of the^port. 

'rhe history of Callao has been exceptionally eventful. It was 
founded in 1537, two years after Pizarro had founded Lima. 
As the port of that capital and the only open p)ort below Panama 
it grew rapidly in importance and wealth. It was raised to the 
dignity of a city in 1671, The appearance of Sir Francis Drake 
in the bay in 1578 led to the fortification of the port, which 
proved*strong enough to repel an attack by the Dutch in 1624. 
'J’he city was completely destroyed and partly submei^ed by the 
great earthquake of the 28th of October 1746, in which about 
6000 persons perished. 'J’he new city was strongly fortified and 
figured prominently in the struggle for independence, and also 
in the various revolutions which have convulsed the republic, 
its political autonomy dates from 1836, when it was made a 
coast department. 'I'he C'allao fortifications were bombarded by 
a Spanish fleet under Admiral Mendez Nunez on the 2nd of May 
i8fi6, when there were heavy losses both in lives and material. 
Again, in 1880, the city was bombarded by the Chileans, though 
it was almost defenceless, and fell into the possession of the 
invaders after the capture of Lima in the following year. Jiefore 
the surrender all the i'eruvian naval vessels in the harbour were 
sunk, to prevent their falling into the possession of the enemy. 

CALLCOTT, SIR AUGUSTUS WALL (1779-1844), English 
landscape painter, was bom at Kensington in 1779 and died 
there in 1844. Jiis first study was music ; and he sang for 
several years in the choir of Westminster Abbey. But at the age 
of twenty he had determined to give up music, and had exhibited 
his first painting at the KoyaJ Academy. He gradually rose to 
distinction, and was elected an associate in 1807 and an aca- 
demician in 1810. In 1827 he received the honour of knighthood ; 
and, seven years later, was appointed surveyor of the royal 
pictures. His two principal subject pictures — Raphael and 
the Fornarina,” and “ Milton dictating to his Daughters,” are 
mucii inferior to his landscapes, which are placed in the highest 
class by their refined taste and quiet beauty. 

His wife, Maria, Lady Callcott (1786-1844), whom he married 
in 1827, was a daughter of Admiral Dundas and widow of 
Captain Thomas Graham, R,N. (d. 1822). With her first husband 
she travelled in India, South Africa and South America, where 
she acted for some time as teacher of i>onna Maria, who became 
queen of Portugal in 1826 ; and in the company of her second 
husband she spent much time in the south of Europe. She 
published accounts of her visits to India (18x2), and to the 
environs of Rome (1820) ; Memoirs of Poussin (1820) ; a 
History of France ; a History of Spain (1828) ; Essays toward a 
History of Paintinf^ (1836) ; LilUe Arthur's History of England 
(1836) ; and the Scripture Herbal (1842). 

CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL (1766-1821), English musician, 
brother of Sir Augustus Callcott, was born at Kensington on the 
20th of November x 766. At the age of seven he was sent to a 
neighbouring day-school, where he continued for five years, 
studying chiefly Latin and Greek. During this time he frequently 
went to Kensington church, in the repairs of which his father was 
employed, and the impression he received on hearing the organ 
of that church seems to have roused his love for music. The 
organist at that time was Henry Whitney, from whom Callcott 
received his first musical instruction. He did not, however, 
choose music as a profession, as he wished to become a surgeon. 
But on witnessing a surgic^ operation he found his nervous 
system so seriously affected by the sight, that he determined to 
devote himself to music. His intimacy with Dr Arnold and 
other leading musicians of the day procured him access to artistic 
circles ; he was deputy organist at 'St George the Martyr, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, from 1783 to 1785, in which year his succes.s- 
ful competition for three out of the four prize medals offered by 


the ** Catch Club ” soon spread his reputation as composer of 
glees, catches, canons and other pieces of concerted vocal music. 
The compositions with which he won these medals were — the 
catch “ 0 beauteous fair,” the canon “ Blessed is he,” and the 
glee “ Dull repining sons of care.” Iir these and other similar 
compositions he displays considerable skill and talent, and some 
of his glees retain tiieir popularity at the present day. In 1787 
Callcott helped Dr Arnold and others to form the “ Glee Club.” 
In 1789 he became one of the two organists at St Paul’s, C'ovent 
Garden, and from X793 to 1802 he was organist to the Asylum for 
Female Orphans. As an instrumental composer Callcott never 
succeeded, not even after he had taken lessons from Haydn. But 
of far greater importance than his compositions are his theoretical 
writings. His Musical Grammar, published in 1806 (3rd ed., 
1817), was long considered the standard English work of musical 
instruction, and in spite of its being antiquated when compared 
with modern standards, it remains a scholarly and lucid treatment 
of the rudiments of the art. Callcott was a much-esteemed 
teacher of music for many years. In 1800 he took his degree of 
Mus.D. at Oxford, where fifteen years earlier he had received his 
degree of bachelor of music, and in X805 he succeeded Dr Crotch 
as musical lecturer at the Royal Institution. 'I'o wards the end of 
his life his artistic career was twice interrupted by the failure of 
his mental powers. He died at Bristol after much suffering on 
the X5th of May 1821. A posthumous collection of his most 
favourite vocal pieces was published in 1824 with a memoir of 
his life by his son-in-law, William Horsley, himself a composer 
of note. 

Callcott’s son, William Hutchins Callcott (1807-1882), in- 
herited to a large extent the mu.sical gilts of his father. His .song, 
‘‘ The last man,” and his antliem, ” (iive peace in our time, U 
Lord,” were his best-known compositions. 

CALLIAS, tyrant of Chalcis in Euboea. With the assistance 
of Philip II. of Macedon, which he hoped to obtain, he contem- 
plated the subjugation of the whole island. But finding that 
Philip was unwilling to help him, C!allias had recourse to the 
Athenians, although he hud previously (350 b.c.) been engaged 
in hostilities with them. With the support of Demosthenes, he 
was enabled to conclude an alliance with Athens, and the tribute 
formerly paid by Kretria and Oreus to Athens was handed over 
to him. But his plan of uniting the whole of Euboea under his 
rule, with Chalcis as capital, was frustrated by Philip, who set up 
tyrants chosen by himself at Eretria and Oreus. Subsequently, 
when Philip’s attention was engaged upon Thrace, the Athenians 
in conjunction with Callias drove out these tyrants, and ('allias 
thus became master of the island (Demosthenes, Pace, p. 58 ; 
Epistola Philippi, p. X59 ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 74). At the end of his 
life he appears to have lived at Athens, and Demosthenes pro- 
posed to confer the citizenship upon him (Aeschines, Contra 
Ctesiphontem, 85, 87). 

CALLIAS and HIPPONICUS, two names borne alternately by 
the heads of a wealthy and distinguished Athenian family. 
During the 5th and 4th centuries b.c. the office of daduchus or 
torch-bearer at the Eieusinian mysteries was the hereditary 
privilege of the family till its extinction. The following members 
deserve mention. 

z. Callias, the second of the name, fought at the battle of 
Marathon (490) in priestly attire. Some time after the death of 
Cimon, probably about 445 b.c., he was sent to Susa to conclude 
with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, a treaty of peace afterwards 
misnamed the peace of Gmon.” Cimon had nothing to do 
with it, and he was totally opposed to the idea of peace with 
Persia (see Cimon). At all events Callias’s mission does not 
seem to have been successful ; he was indicted for high treason 
on his return to Athens and sentenced to a fine of fifty talents. 

See Herodotus vii. ,151; Diod. Sic. xii. 4 ; Demosthenes, De 
Falsa Legatione, p. 428 ; Grote recognizes the treaty as a historical 
fact, History of Greece, ch. xlv., while Curtius. bk. iii. ch. ii., denies the 
conclusion of any formal treaty ; see also Ed. Meyer, Forschungen, 
ii. ; J. B. Bury in Hermatkena, xxiv, (1898). 

2. HIPPONICUS, scHi of the above. Together with Eurymedon 
he commanded the Athenian forces in the incursion into Boeotian 
territory (426 B.c.) and was slain at the battle of Delium (424). 
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lis wife, whom he divorced, subsequently became the wife of 
^ericles ; one of his daughters, Hipparete, married Alcibiades ; 
mother, the wife of Theodorus, was the mother of the orator 
socratcs. 

Sec Thucydides iii. 91 ;• Diod. Sic. xii. 65 ; Andocidcs, Contra 
tlcibiudem, 13. 

3. Callias, son of the above, the black sheep of the family, was 
lotorious for his profligacy and extravagance, and was ridiculed 
)y the comic poets as an example of a degenerate Athenian 
Aristophanes, Fro^Sy 429, Birds, 283, and schol. Andocides, De 
\dysteriisy 110-131). The scene of Xenophon’s Symposium and 
^lato’s Protagoras was laid at his house. He was reduced to a 
tate of absolute poverty and, according to Aelian (Far, Hist. iv. 
13), committed suicide, but there is no confirmation of this. In 
pitc of his dissipated life he played a certain part in public 
[flairs. In 392 he was in command of the Athenian hoplites at 
brinth, when the Spartans were defeated by Jphicrates. In 371 
le was at the head of the embassy sent to make terms with Sparta. 
The peace which was the result was called after him the “ peace 
.f Callias.” 

See Xenophon, Hetlenicn, iv. 5, vi. 3 ; and Djii.ian League. 


CALLIMACHUS, an Athenian sculptor of the second half of the 
;th century b.c. Ancient critics associate him with Calamis, 
irhose relative he may have been. He is given credit for two 
nventions, the Corinthian column and the running borer for 
Irilling marble. The most certain facts in regard to him are that 
le sculptured some dancing Laconian maidens, and made a 
:olden lamp for the Erechtheum (about 408 b.c.) ; and that he 
ised to spoil his works by over-refinement and excessive labour. 

CALLIMACHUS, Greek poet and grammarian, a native of 
'yrene and a descendant of the illustrious house of the Battiadae, 
lourished about 250 B.c. He opened a school in the suburbs of 
Uexandria, and some of the most distinguished grammarians 
,nd poets were his pupils. Tie was subsequently appointed 
)y Ptolemy Philadclphus chief librarian of the Alexandrian 
ibrary, which office he held till his death (about 240). His 
-^inakes (tablets), in 120 books, a critical and chronologically 
.rranged catalogue of the library, laid the foundation of a history 
>f Greek literature. According to Suidas, he wrote about 800 
irqrks, in verse and pro.se ; of these only six hymns, sixty-four 
pigrams and some fragments arc extant ; a considerable 
ragment of the Htralc, an idyllic epic, has also been discovered 
n the Rainer papyri (see Kenyon in Classical Review, November 
1^93)*. Coma Berenices is only known from the celebrated 
mimtion of Catullus. His A Hi a (causes) was a collection of 
ilcgiac p(^ms in four books, dealing with the foundation of 
'itif's, religious ceremonies and other customs. According to 
,)uintilian (/nstit. x. i. 58) he was the chief of the elegiac poets ; 
lis elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans, and imitated by 
)v^id, Catullus and especially Propertius. The extant hymns 
ire extremely learned, and written in a laboured and artificial 
tyle. 11 ie epigrams, some of the best specimens of their kind, 
lave been incorporated in the Greek Anthology. Art and learn- 
ng are his chief characteristics, unrelieved by any real poetic 
[enius ; in the words of Ovid (Amores, i. is)"” 

Quamvis ingenio non valel, arte valet," 


Editions.- Hymns, epigrams and fragments (the last collccte< 
■>y nentley) by J, A. ErncvSti (1761), and O. Schneider (1870-1873 
with elciborate indices and excursuses) ; hymns and epigrams, 
Meineke (1861), and TT. Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfl (1897). See Netl 
Sruchsmke aus der Hekale des Kallimachns, by T. Gomperz (1893) 
ilso G. Knaack, Callimachea (1896); A. Beltrami. GV Inni di Cdtli 
nar/»o e il Nomo di Terpan^o \i^i^)) ; K. Kuiper, Sttidia Callimachet 
1896); A. Hamctte, Les Epiprammes de Callimaque : Hude critique 
•t h^ratre (Pans, 1907). There are English translations (vqthv) b] 
Dodd (1735) and H. W. Tytler (1793) ; (prose) by J. Banks (1856) 
?ee also Sandys. Htst. of Class. Schol. i. (ed, 1906), p. 122. 

CALLINUS of Ephesus, the oldest of the Greek elegiac poet 
ind the creator of the political and warlike elegy. He is suppose! 
JO have flourished between the invasion of Asia Minor by th 
I!immerii and their expulsion by Alyattes (630-560 B.c.). Durinj 
lis lifetime his o^ countrymen were also engaged in a life^and 
leath struggle with the Magnesians. These two events give th 
cey to his poetry, in which he endeavours to rouse the indolen 


lonians to a sen.se of patriotism, ^nly scanty fragments of his 
poems remain ; the longest of these (preserved in*Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, li. 19) has even been ascribed* to Tyrtaeus. 

Edition of the fragments by N. Bach (1^31), and in Bergk, Poetae 
Lyrici Gracci (1882). On the dale ol Callinus, sec the histories of 
Greek literature by Mure and M idler; G. H. Bode, Geschichte der 
hellenischen IHi'htkunst, ii. pt. i. (1838) ; and G. Geiger, De Callini 
Aetate (1877), wlio places him earlier, about 642. 

CALLIOPE, the muse of epic poetry, so named from the sweet- 
ness of her voice (Gr. kuWos, beauty ; o^, voice). In Hesiod she 
was the last of the nine sisters, but yet enjoyed a supremacy over 
the others. (See also Muses, The.) 

GALLIRRHOE, in Greek legend, second daughter of the river- 
god Achelous and wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.). At her earnest 
request her husband induced Phegeus, king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
and the father of his first wife Arsinoe (or Alphesiboea), tdPhand 
over to him the necklace and peplus (robe) of Harmonia (q.v.), 
that he might dedicate them at Delphi to complete the cure of 
his madness. When Phegeus discovered that they were really 
meant for Callirrhoe, he gave orders for Alcmaeon td be waylaid 
and killed (ApoUodorus iii. 7, 2. 5-7 ; Thucydides ii. J02). 
Callirrhoe now implored the gods that her two young sons might 
grow to manhood at once and avenge their father’s death. 
This was granted, and her sons Ampho terns and Acarnan slew 
Phegeus with his two sons, and returning with the necklace and 
peplus dedicated them at Delphi (Ovid, Metam. ix. 413). 

CALLISTHENES (c. 360-328 B.r.),of Olynthus, Greek historian, 
a relative and pupil of Aristotle, through whose recommendation 
he was appointed to attend Alexander the Great in his Asiatic 
expedition. He censured Alexander’s adoption of oriental 
customs, inveighing especially against the servile ceremony of 
adoration. Having thereby greatly offended the king, he was 
accused of being privy to a treasonable conspiracy and thrown 
into prison, where he died from torture or disease. His melan- 
choly end was commemorated in a special treatise 

TTf/n 7rcr6^oi>s) by his friend Theophrastus, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during a visit to Athens. Callisthenes wrote 
an account of Alexander's expedition, a history of Greece from 
the peace of Antalcidas (387) to the Phocian war (357), a 
history of the Phocian war and other works, all of which have 
perished. The romantic life of Alexander, the basis of all the 
Alexander legends of the middle ages, originated during the 
time of the Ptolemies, but in its present form belongs to the 
3rd century a.u. Us author is usually known as pseudo-Callis- 
thenes, although in the Latin translation by Julius Valerius 
Alexander Polemius (beginning of the 4th century) it is ascribed 
to a certain Aesopus ; Aristotle, Antisthenes, Onesicritiis and 
Arrian have also been credited with the authorship. There are 
also Syrian, Armenian and Slavonic versions, in addition to 
four Greek versions (two in prose and two in verse) in the middle 
ages (see Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litter aiur, 
1897, p. 849). Valerius’s translation was completely superseded 
by that of Leo, arrh-priest of Naples in the loth century, the so- 
called Hisloria de Preliis. 

See Scriptorcs rerutv Alexandri Magni (by C. W. Miiller. in the 
Didot edition of Arrian. 184O), containing the genuine fragments 
and the tc*xt ol the pseudo-Callisthenes, with notes and intioduc- 
tion ; A. Westermann, De Callisthene Olynthw ct Pseudo-Call isthene 
Commentatio (1838-1842); J. Zacher, Pseudo -Callisthenes (1867); 
W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur (1898), pp. 363. 819; 
article by Edward Meyer in Ersch and Gruber’s AUgemeine Ency- 
klopadiei A. Ausfeld, Zur Kvitih des griechischen Alexander romans 
(Bruch.sal. 1894); Plutarch, Alexander, 52-55 ; Arrian, Anab. iv. 10- 
14; Diog. Laertius v. i; C?umtus Curtins viii. 5-8; Suidas s.v. 
See also Alexander the Great (arf pn.). For the l.atin trans- 
lations see Teuflel-Sch\^be. HwL of Roman Literature (Eng. tran.s,), 
§ 399 1 ^-Bd M. Schanz, Geschichte der ramischen Litteratur, iv. i., p. 43. 

CALLISTO, in Greek mythology, an Arcadian nymph, daughter 
of Lycaon and companion of Artemis. She was transformed into 
a bear as a penalty for having borne to 2Leus a son. Areas, the 
ancestor of the Arcadians. Hera, Zeus and Artemis are all 
mentioned as the authors of the transformation. Areas, when 
hunting, encountered the bear Callisto, and would have shot her, 
had not Zeus with swift wind carried up both to the skies, where 
he placed them as a constellation. In another version, she was 
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slain by Artemis. Callisto Wks originally only an epithet of the 
Arcadian'’Artemis herself. 

See ApoHodoru8 iii. « ; Ovul, Metam, ii. 381-530; R. Fran*. De 
Callistus fabiila {i&qc), ^Incli dcala exhaustively with the various 
forms of the legend- 

CALLISTRATUS, Alexandrian grammarian, flourished at the 
be.Jsdnning of the 2nd century b.c\ He was one of the pupils of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who were distinctively called 
AristophanSi. ('allistratus chiefly devoted himself to the 
elucidation of the (Ireek poets ; a few fragments of his com- 
mentaries have been preserved in the various collections of 
scholia and in Athenaeus. He was also the author of a miscel- 
laneous work called ^vfi/uKrd^ used by the later lexicographers, 
and of a treatise on courtesans (Athenaeus iii. 125 B, xiii. 591 1 )). 
He isjiot to be confused with fallistratus, the pupil and successor 
of IsotTates and author of a history of Hcraclea in Pontus. 

See R. Schmidt, /V Callistrato Atistophaneo, apfiended to 
A. iNaiick’s Aristophatus Bvzantii Fragwenta (1848^ ; also C. W. 
Mullnr, Fragmenta Uistoncorum (iraroorunt, iv. p. 35^ note. 

CALLISTOATUS, an Athenian poet, only known as the author 
of a hymn in honour of Harmodius (q.v.) and Aristogeiton. This 
ode, which is to be found in Athenaeus (p. 695), has been beauti- 
fully translated by Thomas Moore. 

CALLISTRATUS, Greek sophist and rhetorician, proliablv 
flfiurished in the 3rd century. He wrote descriptions 

of fourteen works of art in stone or brass by distinguished 
artists. This little work, which is written in a dry and affected 
style, without any real artistic feeling, is usually edited with the 
KtVoi es' of Philostratus, 

ICdition by Scheukl-Rcisch (Teubner Hfrics, 1902) ; see also C. G. 
H«‘vtie. Opusi lUn Aiaciemua, v. pp. 190-221. with commentary on (he 
Dt'scripliancs \ F. Jacob.s, Animadversiouc^ Cfituae in Calliatrati 
stutua<i ( 1797 ). 

CALLISTRATUS of Aphidnae, Athenian orator and general in 
the 4th century b.c. For many years, as prostates, lie supported 
Spartan interests at Athens. On account of the refusal of the 
Thebans to surrender Oropus, which on his advice they had been 
allowed to occupy temporarily, Callistratus, despite his mag- 
nificent defence (which so impressed Demosthenes that he 
resolved to study oratory), was condemned to death, 361 b.(\ 
He fled to Methone in Macedonia, and on his return to' Athens 

355 he was executed. 

See Xenophon, HelUniia. iii. 3, vi. 2 ; T.ycurgus. In Liner. 93. 

CALLOT, JACQUES (1592-1635), French engraver, was bom 
at Nancy in Lorraine, where his father, Jean Callot, was a herald- 
at-arms. He early discovered a very strong predilection for art, 
and at the age of twelve quitted home without hi.s father’s 
consent, and set out for Rome where he intended to prosecute 
his studies. Being utterly destitute of funds he joined a troop of 
Bohemians, and arrived in their company at Florence, In this 
city ||i had the good fortune to attract the notice of a gentleman 
of t liw|j| urt, who supplied him with the means of study ; but he 
remMWiin a short time to Rome, where, however, he was 
recom^^d by some relatives, who immediately compelled liim 
to retpijh home. Two years after this, and when only fourteen 
years wd, he again left France contrary to the wishes of his 
friends, and reached Turin before he was overtaken by his elder 
brother, who had been despatched in quest of him. As his 
enthusiasm for art remained undiminished after these disappoint- 
ments, he was at last allowed to accompany the duke of Lorraine’s 
envoy to the papal court. His first care was to study the art of 
design, of which in a short time he became a perfect master. 
Philip Thomasin instructed him in the use of the graver, which, 
however, he ultimately abandoned, substituting the point us 
better adapted for his purposes. From Rome he went to Florence, 
where he remained till the death of Cosimo IL, the Maecenas of 
these times. On returning to his native country he was warmly 
received by the then duke of Lorraine, who admired and encour* 
aged him. As his fame was now spread abroad in various 
countries of Europe, many distinguished persons gave him 
commissions to execute. By the Infanta Isabella, sovereign of 
the l^w Countries, he was commissioned to engrave a design of 
the siege of Breda ; and at the request of Louis XIII. he designed 
the siege of Rochelle and the attack on the Isle of Ri, When, 


however, in 1631 he was desired by that monarch to execute ar 
engraving of the siege of Nancy, which he had just taken, Callot 
refused, saying, “ 1 would rather cut off my tliumb than dc 
anything against the honour of my prince and of my country *’ 
to which Louis replied that the dukecof Lorraine was happy ir 
possessing such subjects as Callot. Shortly after this he returned 
to his native place, from which the king failed to allure him with 
the offer of a handsome pension. He engraved in all about 160c 
pieces, the best of which are those executed in aquafortis. No 
one ever possessed in a higher degree the talent for grouping a 
large number of figures in a small space, find of representing with 
two or three bold strokes the expression, action and p>eculiar 
features of each individual. Freedom, variety and naivete 
characterize all his pieces. His Fairs, his Miseries of War, his 
Sieges, his Temptation of St Anthony and his Conversion of St 
Paul are the best-known of his plates. 

Sec also Edouard Mcaunic, Recherches sur la vie de Jacaites Callot 

CALLOVIAN (from Calloiuum, the Latinized form of Kellawav s. 
a village not far from Chippenham in Wiltshire), in geology, the 
name introduced by d’()rbigny for the strata which constituh 
the base of the Oxfordian or lowermost stage of the Middle 
Oolites. The term used by d'Orbigny in 1844 was “ Kcllovien,'* 
subsequently altered to “ Callovicn ” in 1849 ; William Smith 
wrote “ Kellttways ” or “ Kelloways Stone ” towards the close 
of the i8th centiuy\ In England it is now usual to speak of tlie 
I Kellaways Beds ; these Comprise (i) the Kellaways Rock, 
alternating clay.s and sands with frequent but irregular con- 
cretionary’ calcareous sandstones, with abundant fossils ; and 
(2) a lower division, the Kellaways Clay, which often contains 
much selenite but is poor in fossils. The lithological cluiracter.s 
arc impensistent, and the sandy phase encroache.s sometime.s 
more, sometimes le.ss, upon the true (Ixford Clay. I’he rock.s 
may be traced from Wiltshire into Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, where they are well exposed in the cliffs at 
Scarborough and Gristhurpe, at Hackness (90 ft.), Newtondale 
(80 ft) and Kepwick (100 ft.). In Yorkshire, however, the 
Callovian rocks lie upon a somewhat liigher palaeontological 
horizon than in Wiltshire. In England, Kepplerites calloviensis 
is taken as the zone fossil ; other common forms are Cosmoceras 
modiolarey C. gowerianuni, Behmnites oweni, Ancyloccras callih 
viense^ Nautilus calloinensis^ Avicuia ovalis, Gryphaea bilobataj &c. 

On the European continent the “ Callovien stage is used in a 
sense that is not exactly synonymous with the English Callovian ; 
it is employed to embrace beds that lie both higher and lower in 
the time-scale. 'J’hus, the continental Callovien includes the 
follow ing zones : — 

Upper Callovion f Zone of Peltoceras athleta, Cutmoceras Duncani, 
(Divesicii) ( Quenstedtouras Lamberti and Q, manae. 

/Zone of Rnneckia anceps, Strphanoieras roro- 
Lower Callov ien and Cosmnreras ja'^nv and a loM'er 
I zone of C. gowerianum and Marrocephalitcs 
1. macroeephalus. 

Rocks of Callovian age (according to the continental classifica- 
tion) are widely spread in Europe, which, with the exception of 
numerous insular masses, was covered by the Callovian Sea. 'I’he 
largest of these land areas lay over Scandinavia and Finland, 
and extended eastward as far as the 40th meridian. In arctic 
regions these rocks have been discovered in Spitzbergen, Franz 
Josef I-and, the east coast of Greenland, and. Siberia. They 
occur in the Hebrides and Skye and in England as indicated 
above. In France they are well exposed on the coast of Calvados 
between Trouville and Dives, where the marls and clays are 
200 ft. thick. In the Ardennes clays bearing pyrites and oolitic 
limonite are about 30 ft. thick. Around Poitiers the Callovian 
is 100 ft. thick, but the formation thins in the direction of the 
Jura. 

Clays and shales with ferruginous oolites represent the Callovian 
of Germany ; while in Russia the deposits o! this age are mainly 
argillaceous. In North America Callovian fossils are found in 
California ; in South America in Bolivia. In Africa they have 
been found in Algeria and Morocco, in Somaliland and Zanzibar, 
and on the west coast of Madagascar. In India they are 
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represented by the shales and limestones of the Chari series of 
Cutch. Callovian rocks are also recorded from New Guinea 
and the Moluccas. 

See IukassK ; also A. dc Ltti)paront. TraiU de a&ahgie. val. ii. 
( 5 th od.. Woodward, “The Jurassic Kocks ot 

Britain," Mem. (>eol. Survey, vol. v. (J. A. 11.) 

CALM, an adjective meaning peaceful, quiet ; particularly 
used of the weather, free from wind or storm, or of the sea, 
opposed to rough. The word appears in French calme, through 
which it canu; into English, in Spanish, Portuguese and J Lalian 
ca///ia. Most authorities follow Diez (pym. Worterbuch 
tomanischen Sprachen) in tracing the origin to the Low Latin 
cauma,SiU adaptationuf Greek k a t'/iia, burning heat,Kauti*,to burn. 
The Portuguese calma has this meaning as well as that of quiet. 
The connexion would be heat of tlie day, rest during that period, 
so quiet, rest, peacefulness. The inst'i'tion of the /, which in 
English pronunciation disappears, is probably due to the Latin 
calor^ heat, with which the word was associated. 

CALMET, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN (1O72-1757), French Benc- 
di'-tinc, was born at Mesnil-la-Horgne on the 26th of February 
1O72. At the age of seventeen he joined the Benedictine order, 
and in J698 was appointed to teach theology and philosophy at 
the abbey of Moyen-Moutier. lie was successively prior at Lay, 
abbot at Nancy and of Senones in J.orraine. He died in Paris 
on the 25th of betuber 1757. The criulition of Calmet’s exegeti- 
cal writings won him a reputation that was not confined to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but they have failed to stand the test 
of modern scholarship. The most noteworthy are : -Cotnmeniatre 
de la Bible (Paris, 23 vols., 1 707 1 716), and Diciionnaire histnrique, 
Ifeographique, rriLique, chronolo^tque et liiUral de la Bible (Paris, 

2 vols., 1720). These and numerous other works and editions of 
the Bible arc known only to students, but as a pioneer in a branch 
of Biblical study which received a wide development in the 
iqth century, Calmet is worthy of remembrance. As a histori- 
cal writer he is best known by his Hisiotre ecclesiasUque et 
civile de la Lorraine (Nancy, 1 728), founded on original research, 
and various useful works on Lorraine, of which a full list is given 
in Vigouroux’s Diciionnaire de la Bible. 

Set* A. Digot, hlotice hiographtque et littiraire sur Dorn Augustin 
Calmet (Nancy, 

CALNE, a market town and municipal borough in the Chippen- 
ham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 99 m. west 
of London by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3457. 
Area, 356 acres. It lies in the valley of the Caine, and is sur- 
rounded by the liigh table-land of Salisbury Plain and the 
Marlborough Downs. The church of St Mark ha.s a nave with 
double aisles, and massive late Norman pillars and arches. The 
tower, which fell in 1628, was perhaps rebuilt by Inigo Jones. 
Other noteworthy buildings are a grammar school, founded by 
John Bentley in 1660, and the town-hall. Bacon-curing is the 
staple industry, and there are flour, flax and paper mills. The 
manufacture of broadcloth, once of great importance, is almost 
extinct. Caine is governed by a mayor, four aldermen and 
twelve councillors. 

In the loth century Caine (Canna^ Koine) was the site of a 
palace of the West-Saxon kings. C.alne was the scene of the 
synod of 978 when, during the discussion of the question of 
celibacy, the floor suddenly gave way beneath the councillors, 
leaving Archbishop Dunstan alone standing upon a beam. 
Here ^0 a witenagemot was summoned in 997. In the Domes- 
day Survey Caine appears as a royal borough ; it comprised 
forty -seven burgesses and was not assessed in hides. In 1565 
the borough possessed a gild merchant, at the head of which 
were two gild stewards. cJlne claimed to have received a charter 
from Stephen and a confirmation of the same from Henry HI., 
but no record of these is extant, and the charter actually issued 
to the borough by James 11 . in 1687 apparently never came into 
force. The borough returned two members to parUament more 
or less irregularly from the first parliament of Edward I. until the 
Reform Bill of 1832. From this date the borough returned one 
member only until, by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885) 
privilege was annulled. In 1303 Lodovicus de Bello Monte, 
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prebendary of Salisbury, obtained sp grant of a Saturday market 
at the manor of Caine, and a three days’ fair at the* feast of 
St Mary Magdalene; the latter was only abandoned in the 19th 
centurv. C^lne was formerly one of thg chief centres of cloth 
manufacture in the west of England, but the indust^ is extinct. 

CALOMEL, a drug consisting of mercurous chloride, mercury 
aubchloride, Hg.2(-l2» which occurs in nature as the mineral 
horn-quicksilver, found as translucent crystals beloi^ing to the 
tetragonal system, with an adamantine lustre, and a dirty white 
grev or brownish colour. The chief localities are Idria, Ober- 
moschel, Horowitz in Bavaria, and Almaden in Spain. It was 
used in medicine as early as the 16th century under the names 
Draco mitigaius. Manna metallorum, Aquilaalba, Mercurius dulcis; 
later it became known as calomel, a name probably derived 
from the Greek kuLos, beautiful, and /ieA,as, black, in allpsion 
to its blackening by ammonia, or from KaXos and /xeXt, honey, 
from its sweet taste. It may bo obtained by heating mercury in 
chlorine, or by reducing mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
with mercury or sulphurous acid. It is manufactured by heating 
a mixture of mercurous sulphate and common salt in iron 
retorts, and condensing the sublimed calomel in brick chambers. 
In the wet w'ay it is obtained by precipitating a mercurous salt 
wdth hydro(‘hioric acid. Calomel is a white powder which 
sulilimes at a low red heat ; it is insoluble in water, alcohf)! and 
ether. Boiling with stannous chloride solution reduces it to 
the metal ; digestion with potassium iodide gives mercurous 
iodide. Nitric acid oxidizes it to mercuric nitrate, while 
potash or soda decomposes it into mercury and oxygen. Long- 
continued boiling with water gives mercury and menuric 
chloride ; dilute hydrochloric acid or solutions of alkaline 
chlorides convert it into mercuric chloride on long boiling. 

'I'he molecular weight of mercurous chloride has given occasion 
for much discussion. E. Mitscherlich determined the vapour 
density to be 8* 3 (air « 1 ), corresponding to HgCl. The supporters 
of the formula HgXlo pointed out that dissociation into mercury 
and mercuric chloride would give this value, since mercury is a 
monatomic element. After contradictory evidence as to whether 
dissociation did or did not occur, it was finally shown by Victor 
Meyer and W. Harris (1894) that a rod moistened with potash 
and inserted in the vapour was coloured yellow, and so con- 
clusively proved dissociation. A. Werner determined the mole- 
cular weights of mercurous, cuprous and silver bromides, iodides 
and chlorides in pyridine solution, and obtained results point- 
ing to the formula HgCl, etc. However, the double formula, 
HggCio, has been completely established by H. B. Baker { Journ. 
Chem!^ Soc.j 1900, 77 , p. 646) by vapour density determinations 
of the absolutely dry substance. 

Calomel possesses certain special proj>erties and uses in 
medicine which arc dealt with here as a supplement to the 
general discussion of the pharmacology and therapieutics of 
mercury (q.v.). Calomel exerts remote actions in the form of 
mercuric chloride. The specific value of mercurous chloride is 
that it exerts the valuable properties of mercuric chloride in the 
safest and least irritant manner, as the active salt is continuously 
and freshly generated in small quantities. Its pharmacopeia 
preparations are the “ Black wash,^^ in w'hich calomel and lime 
react to form mercurous oxide, a pill still known as Plummer’s 
pill,” and an ointment. Externally the salt has not any par- 
ticular advantage over other mercurial compounds, despite the 
existence of the official ointment. Internally the salt is given in 
doses — for an adult of from one-half to five grains. It is an 
admirable aperient, acting especially on the upper part of the 
intestinal canal, and causing a slight increase of intestinal 
secretion. The stimulant action occurring high up in the canal 
(duodenum and jejunum), it is well to follow a dose of calomel 
with a saline purgative a few hours afterwards. The special 
value of the drug as an aperient depends on its antiseptic power 
and its stimulation of the liver. The stools are dark green, 
containing calomel, mercuric sulphide, and bile which, owing to 
the antiseptic action, has not been decomposed. The salt is often 
used in the treatment of syphilis, but is probably less useful than 
certain other mercurial compounds. It is also employed for 
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fumigation ; the patient sit^naked with a blanket over him, on a 
canc-botlomed chair, under which twenty grains of calomel are 
volatilized by a sph-it-lamp ; in about twenty minutes the 
calomel is effectually id^sorbed l.>y the skin. 

CALONNE* CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE (i 734-1802), French 
staiesTTian, was born at Douai of a good family. He entered the 
profession of the law, and became in succession advocate to the 
general coync il of Artois, procurcur to the parlement of Douai, 
master of re(j nests, then intendant of Metz (1768) and of Jalle 
(1774). He seems to have been a man of great business capacity, 
gay and careless in temperament, and thc)roughly unscrupulous 
in political action. In the terrible crisis of affairs preceding the 
French Revolution, when minister after minister tried in vain 
to replenish the exhausted royal treasury and was dismissed for 
wanU of success, Caloniie was summoned to take the general 
control of affairs. He assumed office f)n the 3rd of November 
1783. He owed the position to Vergennes, who for three years 
and a half continiit*d to support him ; but the king was not well 
disposed towards him, and, according to the testimony of the 
Austrian ambassad(»r, his reputation with the public was ex- 
tremely poor. In taking office he found “ 600 millions to pay 
and neither money nor credit." At first he attempted to 
develop the latter, and to carry on the government by means (d 
loans in such a way as to maintain public confidence in its 
.solvency. In October 1785 he recoined the gold coinage, and he 
developed the caisse d'esconipte. But these measures failing, he 
proposed to the king the suppression of internal customs, duties 
and the taxation of the property of nobles and clergy. 'Furgot 
and Necker had attempted these reforms, and ( alonne attributed 
their failure to the malevolent criticism of the parlemeiils. 
’Therefore he had an assembly of “ notables " called together in 
January 1787. Before it he exposed the deficit in the treasury, 
and proposed the esUiblishment of a suhvcntion trrritoriale, 
which should be levied on all property without distinction. Thi.s 
suppression of privileges was badly received by the privileged 
notables. Calonne, angered, printed his reports and so alienated 
the court. Louis XVI. dismissed him on the 8th of April 1787 
and exiled him to Lorraine. The joy was general in Paris, where 
(Calonne, accused of wishing to augment the imposts, was known 
as “ Monsieur Deficit." In reality his audacious plan of reforms, 
which Necker took up later, might have saved the monarchy had 
it lx*on firmly seconded by the king. Calonne soon afterwards 
passed over to England, and during his residence there kept up a 
polemical correspondence with Necker on the finances. In i78(), 
when the stales-gencral were about to assemble, he crossed over 
to Flanders in the hope of being allowed to offer himself for 
election, but he was sternly forbidden to enter France, In 
revenge he joined the hni^re party at ( oblcnz, wrote in their 
favour, and expended nearly all the fortune brought him by his 
wife, a wealthy widow. In 1802, having again taken up his abode 
in London, he received permission from Napoleon to return to 
France. He died on the 30th of October 1802, about a month 
after his arrival in his native country. 

St-e Ch. Gomel. Les Causca fitianci^res de la Revolution (Paris, 1893) 
R. Stf)urm, Les Finances dc iancicn regime ct de la Revolution (2 vols., 
T’firis, 1885) ; Siisane, La Tcutique fiuanciife de Calonne, with biblio- 
graphy (Pans, 1002). 

CALORESCENCE (from the Lat. calor, heat), a term invented 
by John Tyndall to describe an optical phenomenon, the essential 
feature of which is the conversion of rays belonging to the dark 
infra-red portion of the spectrum into the more refrangible visible 
rays, i.e. heat rays into rays of light. Such a transformation 
had not previously been observed, although the converse pheno- 
menon, /.r. the conversion of short waves of light into longer or 
less refrangible waves, had been shown by Sir G. G. Stokes to 
occur in ffuore.scent bodies. Tyndall’s experiments, however, 
were carried out on quite different lines, and have nothing to do 
with fluorescence {q,v.). His method was to sift out the long 
dark waves which are associated with the short visible waves 
colistituting the light of the sun or of the electric arc and to 
concentrate the former to a focus. If the eye was placed at the 
focus, no sensation of light was observed, although small pieces 


of charcoal or blackened platinum foil were immediately raised 
to incandescence, thus giving rise to visible rays. 

The experiment is more easily carried out with the electric 
light than with sunlight, as the former contains a smaller pro- 
portion of visible rays. According* to 'l yndall, go % of the 
radiation from the electric arc is non-luminous. 'The arc being 
struck in the usual way between two carbons, a concave mirror, 
placed close behind it, caused a large i)art of the radiation to be 
directed through an aperture in the camera and concentrated to 
a focus outside. In front of the aperture were placed a plate of 
traasparent rock-salt, and a flat cell of thin glass containing a 
.solution of iodine in carbon bisulphide. Both rock-salt and 
carbon bisulphide are extremely transparent to the luminous 
and also to the infra-red rays. The iodine in the solution, 
however, has the property of absorbing the luminous rays, while 
transmitting the infra-red ra)'S copiously, so that in sufficient 
thicknesses the solution appears nearly black. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of carbon bisulphide, the plate of rock-salt 
was found to be hardly a sufficient protection, and I'yndall 
surrounded the iodine cell with an annular vessel through whic h 
cold water was made to flow. Any small body which was a good 
absorber of dark rays was rapidly heated to redness when placed 
at tlie focus. Platinized platinum (platinum foil upon which a 
thin film of platinum had been deposited eleetrolytieally) and 
charcoal were rendered incandescent, black paper and matches 
immediately inflamed, ordinary brown paj)er pierced and 
burned, while thin white blotting-paper, owing to its transparency 
to the invisible rays, was scarcely tinged. A simpler arrange- 
ment, also employed by Tyndall, is to cause the rays to be re- 
flected outwards parallel to one another, and to concentrate tlieni 
by means of a small flask, containing the iodine solution and used 
as a lens, placed some distance from the camera. 'The rock-salt 
and cold water circulation can then be rlispensed with. 

Since the rays u.scd by Tyndall in these experiments are similar 
to those emitted by a heated body which is not hot enough to be 
luminous, it might be thought that the radiation, .say from a hot 
kettle, could be concentrated to a focus and employed to render 
a small body luminous. 1 1 would, however, be impossible by such 
means to raise the receiving body to a higher temperature than 
the source of radiation. For it is easy to see that if, by means of 
lenses of rock-salt or mirrors, we focused all or nearly all the rays 
from a small surface on to another .surfivee of equal area, this 
would not raise the temperature of the second surface above that 
of the first ; and we could not obtain a greater concentration of 
rays from a large heated surface, since wt could not have all parts 
of the surface simultaneously in focus. The desired result could 
be obtained if it were possible, by reflection or otherwise, to cause 
two different rays to unite without loss and pursue a common 
path. Such a result must be regarded as impossible of attain- 
ment. as it would imply the possibility of heat passing from one 
body to anotlier at a higher temperature, contrary to the second 
law of thermodynamics {q,v.), Tyndall used the dark rays from 
a luminous source, which are emitted in a highly concentrated 
form, so that it was possible to obtain a high temperature, which 
was. however, much lower than that of llie source. 

A full account of Tyndall's experimentb will he found in his Heat, 
a Mode of Motion. (J. R. C.) 

CALORIMETRY* the scientific name fur the measurement of 
quantities of heat (Lat. calor), to be distinguished from ther- 
mometry, which signifies the measurement of temperature. A 
calorimeter is any piece of apparatus in which heat is measured. 
This distinction of meaning is purely a matter of convention, but 
it is very rigidly observed. Quantities of heat may l'>e measured 
indirectly in a variety of ways in terms of the different effects of 
heat on material substances. The most impoftant of these 
effects are {a) rise of temperature, (b) change of state, {c) trans- 
formation of energy. 

§ I. The rise of temperature of a body, when heat is imparted 
to it, is found to be in general nearly proportional to the quantity 
of heat added. The thermab capacity of a body is measured by 
the quantity of heat required to raise its temperature one degree, 
and is necessarily proportional to the mass of the body for bodies 
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of the same substance under similar conditions. The specific 
heat of a substance is sometimes defined as the thermal capacity 
of unit mass, but more often as the ratio of the tlicrmal capacity 
of unit mass of the substance to that of unit mass of water at 
some standard temperatu»e. The two definitions are identical, 
provided that the thermal capacity of unit mass of water, at a 
standard temperature, is taken as the unit of heat. But the 
specific heat of water is often stated in terms of other units. In 
any case it is necessary to specify the temperature, and sometimes 
also the pressure, since the specific heat of a substance generally 
depends to some extent on the external conditions. The methods 
of measurement, founded on rise of temperature, may be classed 
as thermometric methods, since they depend on the observation of 
clmnge of temperature with a thermometer. The most familiar 
of these are the method of mixture and the method of cooling. 

§ 2. The Method of Mixture con'^ists in imparting the quantity 
of 'lu‘at to be measured to a known mass of water, or some ottier 
standard substance, contained in a ve.s.sc‘l or calorimeter of known 
thermal capacity, and in observing the rise ol temperature pro- 1 
duced, from which data the quantity of heat may be found as 
explained in all elementary text -books. This method is the most 
generally convenient and most readily applicable ol calorimetric 
methods, but it is not always the most accurate, for various reasons. 
Some heat is generally lost in translerring the heated body to the 
calorimeter; this loss may be minimized by p(‘rforming the trails- j 
ference rapidly, but it cannot be accurately calculated or eliminated, j 
Some heat is lost when tin* calorimeter is raised abov<‘ the tempera- 
tun" of its enclosure, and belore the final temi>erature i.s reached. 
'Phis can be roughly estunated by observing the rate of change of 
temperature befon- and after the ex])enmeiit. and assuming that the 
loss of heat is directly proportional to the duration ol the experiment 
and to th(‘ average excess of temjierature. It can be minimized by 
making the mixing as rapid as possible, and by using a large calori- 
meter, vso that the excess of temperature is always small. 'Ihc latter 
method was generally adopted by J. V. Joule, but the rise of tem- 
perature is then dilliriill to measure with accuracy, since it is neces- 
sarily reduced in nearly the same proportion as the correction. 
Tliere is, however, the advantage that the correction is rendered 
much less uncertain by this procedure, since the assumption that 
the loss of heat is ])roportk)iial to the teniiierature-excess is only 
true for small differences of tt'mjierature. Rumford jiroposed to 
eliminate this correction by starting wdth the initial temperature 
of the calorimeter as much below that ot its enclosure as the final 
temperature was expected to be aliove the same limit. This method 
has been very generally recouinuMuled. but it is really bad, because, 
although it diminishes the absolute magnilude of the correction, 
it gr(‘atly increases the uncertainty of it and therefore the probable 
error of the result. The coefficient of heating of a calorimeter when 
it IS below till* temperature of its surroundings is seldom, if ever, the 
same as the coeflicient of cooling at the higher temperature, since 
the convection currents, which do most of the heating c>r cooling, are 
randy symmetrical in the two cases, and moreover, the duration 
of the two stiages is seldom the same. In any case, it is desiral>le to 
diminish the lo.s.s of heat as much as po.ssible by polishing the exterior 
of the calorimeter to diminish radiation, and by su.spending it by 
non-conducting supjiorts, inside a polished case, to protect it from 
draughts. It i.s also very important to keep the surr<.)undiiig condi- 
tions as constant as possible throughout the expeninent. This may 
lie secured by using a large water-bath to surround the apparatus, 
but in experiments of long duration it is necessary to use an accurate 
temperature regulator. The method of lagging the calorimeter with 
cotton-wool or other non-conductors, which is often recommended, 
<liiiiinishes the loss of heat coii-siderably, but renders it very uncertain 
and variable, and should never be useif in wtirk of precision. The bad 
conductors take so long to reach a steady state that the rate of loss 
of heat at any moment depends on the pa.st history more than on 
the temperature of the calorimeter at the moment. A more serious 
objection to the use of lagging of this kind is the danger of its absorb- 
ing moisture. The least trace of damp in tiie lagging, or of moisture 
condensed on the surface of the calorimeter, may produce serious 
loss of heat by evaporation. This is another objection to Rumford's 
method of cooling the calorimeter below the surrounding temperature 
before starting, Among minor difficulties of the method may be 
mentioned the uncertainty of the thermal capacity of the calorimeter 
and stirrer, and of the immersed portion of the thermometer. This 
is generally calculated by assuming values for the .specific heats of 
the materials obtained by experiment between loo'' C. and 20° C. 
Since the specific heats of most metals increa.se rapidly with rise of 
temperature, the values so obtained are generally too high. It is 
best to make this correction as small as possible by using a large 
calorimeter, so that the mas.s of water is large in proportion to that 
of metal. Analogous difficulties arise in the application of other 
calorimetric methods. The accuracy of the work in each case 
depends principally on the skill and ingenuity of the experimentalist 
in devising methods of eliminating the various sources of error. 


The form of apparatus usually adopted for the method of mixtures 
is that of Rcgnault with slight modihcations, and figure* and de- 
scriptions are given in all the text-books, ./^nong special methods 
which have been subsequently developed there are two which deserve 
mention a.s differing in jmnciple from tUe common type. These 
are (1) the con.stant temperature method, (2) the continuous flow 
method. 

The constant temperature method of mixtures was proposed by 
N. Hesehus {Jour. Phys., 1888, vii. p. 480). Cold water at a known 



temperature is added to the calorimeter, immediately after dropping 
in tli<‘ heated substance, at such a rate as to keep the temperature 
of the calorimeter constant, thus eliminating the corrections lor 
the water equivalent of the calorimeter and the external loss of heat, 
'riie calorimeter is surrounded by an air-jacket connected to a 
petroleum gauge which indicates any small change of temperature 
in the calorimeter, and enables the manipulator to adjust the supply 
of cold water to compen.sate it. The apparatus arrangea by 


The apparatus as arranged 

F. A. Waterman is .shown in fig. i {Physical Review, 189O, iv. p. lOiJ. 
A is the calorimetric tube, . 

I 


13 the air-jacket, and L 
the gauge. 1 1 is an electric 
heater for raising the body 
to a suitable temperature, 
which can swing into place 
directly over the calori- 
meter. W is a conical can 
containing wabT cooled 
by icc I nearly too*', whith 
is swung over the calori- 
meter as soon as the hot 
body has been introduced 
and the heater removed. 
The cold water How is 
regulated by a tap S with 
a long handle O, and its 
temperature is taken by a 
delicate thermometer with 
its bulb at G. The method 
is interesting, but the 
manipulations and obser- 
vations involved are more 
troublesome than with the 
ordinary type of calori- 
meter, and it may be 
doubted whether any ad- 
vantage is gained in 
accuracy. 

The i oniiuuous flow 
method is specially applic- 
able to the important case 
of calorific value of gaseous 
fuel, where a large quan- 
tity of heat is continu- 
ously generated at a 



Fig. 2. 


nearly uniform rate by combustion. Fig. 2 illustrate.s a recent 
type of gas calorimeter devised by C. V. Boys (Proe. R.S., 1906. 
A, 77, p. 122). The heated products of combustion from the burner 
B impinge on a metal box H, through which water is circulating, and 
then pass downwards and outwards through a spiral cooler which re^ 
duces them practically to the atmospheric temperature. A stea^ 
stream of water enters the apparatus by the inflow thermometer 
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flowB through the spiral coolert* N and M, and finally through the box 
H, where, j1 is well mixed l>efore passing the outflow thermometer l\ 
Ah soon as a steady s^ate is reached, the difference of temperature 
between the outflow and inflow thermometers multiplied by the 
current ol water in grarutne.s per minute gives the heat per minute 
supplied by combustion. I'he gas current Is simultaneously ob- 
ser\(‘<l by a suitable meter, which, with suhsuliary corrections for 
pressure, temperature, Ac., gives the necessary data for deducing 
calorific value. 

A continj^ioiis /low caloiiineter has b<*en used by the writer for 
measuring tiuaiititu's of heat coiiveye^l by conduction (see Con- 
duction OF llhAi), and also lor determining the variation of the 
specific lieat ot Wiit<T. In llie latti'i* case two steady currents of water 
at different temj>erat iire.s. say o’ and loo®, are passed through an 
eqiiali/er, and the resulting temperature measured without mixing 
tlie currents, which are then separately determined by weighing. 
Tins IS a very good method t)f comparing (he mean specific heals 
over two ranges of (eiriptuature such as o-«5o and 50 100 or 0-20 
and ^-40. but it is not so suitable as the electric nn*thod tlescribed 
below lor obtaining the actual .specific heat at any point of the 
range. 

§ 3. Method of Coolhtf'.—A common example of this method 
is the deteamimition of the specific heat of a liquid by filling a 
small calorimeter with the liquid, raising it to a convenient 
temperature, and then setting it to cool in an enclosure at a 
steady temperature, and observing the time taken to fall through 
a given range when the conditions have become fairly steady. 
The same calorimeter is afterwards filled willi a known liquid, 
such as water, and the time of cooling is obserN od through the 
same range of temperature, in the same enclosure, under the 
.same conditions. The ratio of the times of cooling is equal to the 
ratio of the thermal capacities of the calorimeter and its contents 
in the two cases. The advantage of the method is that there is 
no transference or mixture ; the defect is that the whole measure- 
ment depends on the assumption that the rate of loss of heat is 
the same in the two case.s, and that any variation in the con- 
ditions, or uncertainty in the rate of lo.ss, produces its full effect 
in the result, whereas in the previous case it would only affect a 
.small correction. Oilier sources of uncertainty are, that the rate 
of loss of heat generally depends to some extent on the rate of 
fall of temperature, and that it is difficult to take accurate 
oliservatioris on a rapidly falling thermometer. As the method 
is usually practised, the calorimeter is made very’ small, and the 
surface is highly poli.shed to diminish radiation. It is better to 
use a fairly large calorimeter to diminish the rate of cooling and 
the uncertainty of the correction for the water equivalent. The 
surface of the calorimeter and the enclosure should be perma- 
nently blackened so as to increa.se the loss of heat by radiation a.s 
much as possible, as compared with the losses by convection and 
conduction, which are less regular. For accurate work it is 
essential that the liquid in the calorimeter should be continuously 
stirred, and also in the enclosure, the lid of which must he water- 
jacketed, and kept at the same steady temperature as the sides. 
When all these precautions are taken, the method loses most of 
the simplicity which is its chief advantage. Jt cannot be satis- 
factorily applied to the case of solids or powders, and is much 
less generally useful than the method of mixture. 

4. Method of Fusion— The methods depending on change of 
state are theoretically the .simplest, since they do not necessarily 
involve any reference to thermometry, and the corrections for 
external loss of heat and for the thermal capacity of the con- 
taining vessel can be completely eliminated. They nevertheless 
present peculiar difficulties and limitations, which render their 
practical application more troublesome and more uncertain than 
is usually supposed. 'Iliey depend on the experimental fact that 
the quantity of heat required to produce a given change of state 
{e.g. to convert one gramme of ice at 0° C. into water at C., or 
one gramme of water at 100° C. into steam at loo*^ C.) is always 
the same, and that there need be no change of temperature during 
the process. 'I'he difficulties arise in connexion with the deter- 
mination of the quantities of ice melted or steam condensed, and 
in measuring the latent heat of fusion or vaporization in terms of 
other units for the comparison of observations. The earlier forms 
of ke-calorimcter, those of Rlack, and of Laplace and Lavoisier, 
were useless for work of precision, on account of the impossibility 
of accurately estimating the quantity of water left adhering to 


the ice in each case. This difficulty was overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Bunsen calorimeter, m which the quantity of ice 
melted is measured by observing the diminution of volume, but 
the successful employment of this instrument requires consider- 
able skill in manipulation. The she&th of ice surrounding the 
bulb must be sufficiently continuous to prevent escape of heat, 
but it must not be so .solid as to produce risk of strain. The 
ideal condition is difficult to secure. In the practical use of the 
instrument it is nut necessary to know both the latent heat of 
fusion of ice and the change of volume which occurs on melting ; 
it is sufficient to determine the change of volume per calorie, or 
the quantity of mercury which is drawn into the bulb of the 
apparatus per unit of heat added. This can be determined by a 
direct CiiHbration, by inserting a known quantity of water at a 
known temperature and observing the contraction, or weighing 
the mercury drawn into the apparatus. In order to be inde- 
pendent of the accuracy of the thermometer employed for 
observing the initial temperature of the water introduced, it 
has been usual to employ water at 100° (\, adopting as unit of 
heat the “ mean calorie,” which is one-hundredth part of the heat 
given up by one gramme of water in cooling from 100" to 0“ C. 
The weight of mercury corresponding to the mean calorie ha.s 
been determined with considerable care by a number of obscr\Tr.s 
well skilled in the use of the instrument. The following are some 
of their results Bunsen, 15-41 mgm. ; Veltcn, 15-47 mgm. ; 
Zakrevski, 15*57 mgm. ; Staub, 15-26 mgm. The explanation of 
the.se discrepancies in the fundamental constant is not at all 
clear, but they may be taken as an illustration of the difficuhi(‘.s 
of manipulation attending the use of this inslrumenl, to which 
reference has already been made. It is not possible to deduce a 
more satisfactory value from the latent heat and the change of 
density, because these constants arc very difficult to determine. 
The following are some of the values deduced by well-known 
experimentalists for the latent heat of fusion : — Regnault, 79*06 
to 79-24 calories, correrted by Person to 79*43 ; Person, 79-99 
calories ; Hess, 80-34 calorics ; Bunsen, 80*025 calories. Regnault, 
Person and He.ss employed the method of mixture which is 
probably the most accurate for the purpose. Person and Hess 
avoided the error of water sticking to the ice by using dry ice at 
various temperatures below o® C., and determining the specific 
heat of ice as well as the latent heat of fusion. 'I'liese discrep- 
ancies might, no doubt, be partly explained by differences in the 
units employed, which are somewhat uncertain, as the specific 
heat of water changes rapidly in the neighbourhood of o® ; hut 
making all due allowance for this, it remains evident that the 
method of ice-calorimetry, in spite of its theoretical simplicity, 
presents grave difficulties in its practical application. 

One of the chief difficulties in the practical use of llie Bunsen 
calorimeter is the continued and often irregular movement of the 
mercury column due to slight differences of temperature, or pressure 
iHJtWeen the ice in the calorimeter and the ice 
bath in which it is immersed. C. V. Boys 
(Phil. Mug.. i88r vol. 24. p. 214) showed that 
those effects could he very greatly reduced l)y 
surrounding the calorimeter with an outer lube, 
so that the ice inside was separated from the 
ite outside by an air space which greatly 
reduces the fret passage of heat. The present 
WTlter has found that very good re.siilts may be 
obtained by enclosing the calorimeter in a 
vacuum jacket (as illustrated in fig. ^), which 
practically eliminates conduction and convec- 
tion. If the vacuum jacket is silvered inside, 
radiation also is reduced to such an extent 
that, if the vacuum is really good, the external 
ice bath may be dispensed with for tlie majority 
of purposes. If the inner bulb is filled with 
mercury instead of water and ice, the same 
arrangement an.swers admirably as a Favre 
and Sillx»rmann calorimeter, for measuring 
small quantities of heat by the expansion of 
the mercury. 

The question has been raised by E. L. Nichols (Phvs. Pev. vol. 8, 
January 1899) whether there may not be different modifications of 
ice with different densities, and different values of the latent heat 
of fusion. He found for naturm pond-^ice a density 0-9179, and for 
artificial icc J. Vincent (Phil. Trnns. A, 198, p. 463) also 

found a density *9160 for artificial ice, which is probably veiy nearly 
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correct. If such variations of density exist, they may introduce 
some uncertainty in the absolute values of results obtained with the 
ice calorimeter, and may account for some of the discrepancies above 
enumerated. 

§ 5. The Method of Coifdensalion was first successfully applied 
by j. Joly in the construction of his steam calorimeter, a full 
description of which will be found in text-books. The body to be 
tested is placed in a special scale-pan, suspended by a fine wire 
from the arm of a balance inside an enclosure which can be filled 
with steam at atmospheric pressure. The temperature of the 
enclosure is carefully observed before admitting steam. The 
weight of steam condensed on the body gives a means of calculat- 
ing the quantity of heat required to raise it from the atmospheric 
temperature up to 100“ C. in terms of the latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion of steam at too® C. 'fhere can be no appreciable gain or 
loss of heat by radiation, if the admission of the steam is 
sufficiently rapid, since the walls of the enclosure are maintained 
at 100® C., very nearly. The thermal capacity of the scale-pan, 
&c., can be determined by a separate experiment, or, still better, 
eliminated by the differential method of counterpoising with an 
exactly similar arrangement on the other arm of the balance. 
The method requires very delicate weighing, as one calorie 
corresponds to less than two milligrammes of steam condensed ; 
but the succcs.sful application of the method to the very difficult 
problem of measuring the specific heat of a gas at constant 
volume, shows that these and other difficulties have been very 
skilfully overcome. The application of the method appears to be 
practically limited to the measurements of specific heat between 
the atmospheric temperature and 100® C. The results depend on 
the value assumed for the latent heat of steam, which Joly takes 
as 536*7 calories, following Regnault. Joly has himself deter- 
mined the mean specific heat of water between 12“ and 100® C. 
by this method, in terms of the latent heat of steam as above 
given, and finds the result ‘9952. Assuming that the mean 
specific heat of water between 12“ and 100® is really i*ooir in 
terms of the calorie at 20° C. (see table, p. 638), the value of the 
latent heat of steam at 100“ C., as determined by Joly, would be 
540*2 in terms of the same unit. The calorie employed by 
Regnault is to some extent uncertain, but the difference is hardly 
beyond the probable errors of experiment, since it appears from 
the results of recent experiments that Regnault made an error 
of the same order in his determination of the specific heat of 
water at 100® C. 

§ 6. Energy Methods . — The third general method of calorimetry, 
that based on the transformation of some other kind of energy 
into the form of heat, rests on the general principle of the con- 
servation of energy, and on the experimental fact that all other 
forms of energy are readily and completely convertible into the 
form of heat. It is therefore often possible to measure quantities 
of heat indirectly, by measuring the energy in some other form 
and then converting it into heat. In fiiddition to its great 
theoretical interest, this method possesses the advantage of 
being frequently the most accurate in practical application, since 
energy can be more accurately measured in other forms than in 
that of heat. The two most important varieties of the method are 
(a) mechanical, and {b) electrical. These methods have reached 
their highest development in connexion with the determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, but they may be applied with 
great advantage in connexion with other problems, such as the 
measurement of the variation of specific heat, or of latent heats 
of fusion or vaporization. 

§ 7. Mechanical Equivalent of Heat , — The phrase “ mechanical 
equivalent of heat ” is somewhat vague, but has been sanctioned 
by long usage. It is generally employed to denote the number 
of units of mechanical work or energy which, when completely 
converted into heat without loss, would be required to produce 
one heat unit. The numerical value of the mechanical equivalent 
necessarily depends on the particular units of heat and work 
employed in the comparison. The British engineer prefers to 
state results in terms of foot-pounds of work in any converrient 
latitude per pound-degree-Fahrenheit of heat. The continental 
engineer prefers kilogrammetres per kilogrammc-degrec-centi- 
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grade. For scientific use the C.G.S. system of expression in ergs 
per gramme-degree-centigrade, or “ calorie,” is the mbst appro- 
priate, as being independent of the value of gravity. A more 
convenient unit of work or energy, in pmctice, on account of the 
smallness of the erg, is the joule ^ which is equal to 10*7 ergs, or one 
icatt-second of electrical energy. On account of its practical 
convenience, and its close relation to the international electrical 
units, the joule has been recommended by the Britisl* Association 
for adoption as the absolute unit of heat. Other convenient 
practical units of the same kind would be the %vatt-}wur, 3600 
joules, which is of the same order of magnitude as the kilo- 
calorie, and the kilowatt-hour, which is the ordinary commercial 
unit of electrical energy. 

§ 8. Joule. The earlier work of Joule i.s now chiefly of historical 
interest, but his later measurements in 1878, winch were undertaken 
on a larger scale, adopting G. 

A. Hirn's method of measuring 
the work expended in terms of 
the torfjue and tlie number of 
revolutions, still possess 
vahu* as experimental evidenct*. 

In these experiments (see fig. 4) 
the paddlt‘s were revolved by 
liana at such a speed as to 
produce a constant torque on 
the calorimeter A, which was 
supported on a float w in a 
vessel ol water v, but was kept 
at rest by the couple due to a 
j)air of equal weights h sus- 
pended trom fine strings pass- 
ing round the circumference of 
a horizontal wheel attached to 
the calorimeter. Each experi- 
ment lasted about forty 
iiuiiiites, and the rise of tem- 
perature produced was nearly 
.V’ C\ Till* calorimeter con- 
tained about 5 kilogrammes 
of water, so that the rate 
of heat-supply was about 6 Eio. 4. 

calories per second. Joule’s 

final result was 772*55 foot-pounds at Manchester per pound-degree- 
Fahrenheit at a temperature of Oa® F., but mdividiial experiments 
differed by as fhucli a.s i %. This result in C.G.S. measure is equi- 
valent to 4*177 joules per calorie at 16*5® C., on the scale of Joule's 
mercury thermometer. His thermometers were subsequently cor- 
rected to the Paris scale by A. Schuster in 1895, which had the otiect 
of reducing the above figure to 41 73. 

§ 9. Howland. — About the same time H. A. Rowland {Proc. Amer. 
Acad. XV. p. 75, 1880) repeated the experiment, employing the same 
method, but using a larger calorimeter (about 8400 grammes) and 
a petroleum motor, so as to obtain a greater rate of heating (about 
84 calories per second), and to reduce the importance of the un- 
certain correction for external loss of heat. Rowland's apparatus 
is sliown in fig. 5. The calorimeter was suspended by a steel wire, 
the torsion of wiiicli made the equilibrium stable, torque was 

measured by weights O and P suspended by silk ffiibons passing 
over the pulleys n and round the disk hi. The power was transmitted 
to the paddles by Ix’vcl wheels /, g, rotating a spindle pMsing through 
a stuffing box in the bottom of the calorimeter. The number of 
revolutions and the rise of temperature were recorded on a chrono- 
graph drum. He paid greater attention to the important quesUon 
of thermometry, and extended his researches over a much wider 
range of temperature, namely 5® to 35® C. His experiments revealed 
for the first time a diminution in the specific heat of water with ri.se 
of temperature between o® and 30® C., amounting to four parts in 
10*000 per 1® C. His thermometers were compared with a mercury 
thermometer stajidardized in Paris, and with a platinum thermo- 
meter standardised by Griffiths. The result wa.s to reduce the co- 
etheient of diminution of specific heat at 1 5® C. by nearly one half, 
but the absolute value at 20® C. is practically unchanged. Thus 
corrected his values are as follows 

Temperature . 10® 15® 20® 25° 30* 35® 

Joules per cal. . 4*197 4*188 4*181 4*176 4*175 4*177 

These are expressed in terms of the hydrogen scale, but the difference 
from the nitrogen scale is so small as to be within the limits of ex- 
perimental error In this particular case. Rowland himself considered 
his results to be probably correct to one part in 500. and supposed 
that the greatest uncertainty lay in the comparison 0/ the scale of 
his mercury thermometer with the air thermometer. The subsequent 
correction, though not carried out strictly under the conditions of 
the experiment, showed that the order of accuracy of his work about 
the middle of the range from 15® to 25® was at least 1 in looo, and 
probably 1 in 2000. At 30® he considered that, owing to the increas- 
ing magnitude and uncertainty of the radiation correction, there 
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" miftht In- it sinali cTror in tm? tiircction of making the equivalent 
spenfir heat migiit go on decreasing to even 
40 C. The results considered with reference to the variation of 



in Cl” ''-' marked liowland 

§ TO. Osborne Revnnlda aud W.H.Moorhy {]*hiL Trans., p. aSi) 
do iTinined the mtrhunical e(iuivalent ot the m(‘an thtMmal unit 

hydraulic biake and a steam engine of 100 h.p. This brake is practi- 
cally a Joule calorimeter, ingeniously designed to chum the water 
m such a manner us to tlevclop the greatest possible resistance. 
1 he admission of water at C. to the brake was controlled by hand 
m such a manner as to keep the outflow nearly at the boiling-point, 
the <]uantity ol water m the brake reipiired to produce a constant 
torq ue being regulated automalicallv. as the speed varied by a valve 
worked by t he lifting of the weighted lever attached to the brake. 



The accompanying illustration (fig. 7) shows the brake lagged with 
c tton*wool, and the 4- ft. lever to which the weights are suspended. 

be estimated by companson with the 
size of the lope pulk^y seen behind it on the same shaft. With 
300 pounds cm a 4-ft. lever at 300 revolutions per minute, the mte of 
generation of heat was about 12 kilo-calorics jier second. In spite- 
of the large range of tempcral ure. the correction for external loss 
of heat amounted to only 5 % with the brake uncovered, and was 
1 educed to less than 2 % by lagging. This is the special advantage 
of working on so large a scale with so rapid a generation of heat. 
I saint- reason, the metliod necessarily presents peculiar 

difficulties which were not overcome without great pains in- 
gmpnty. The principal troubles arose from damp in the lagging 
which necessitated the rejection of several trials, and from dis.solved 
air in the water, causing loss of heat by the formation of steam. 
Next to the radiation loss, the most uncertain correction was that 
for conduction of heat along the 4-in. shaft. The.se losses were as 
far as possible eliminated by combining the trials in pairs, with differ- 


f il K """ that the heat-loss would be the same 

provided that the external tempc-ratim 
gradient in the shaft, as estimated from the temperaturt 
of the be<irmgs. were the same. The values deduced in this manner 
for the eciuivaleiit agreed as closely as could be expected considtu ine 
the impossibility of regulating the extenfal condition of temi)erature 
certainty iu an engine-room. The extreme 
variation of results in any one series was only from 770-0^ to 770-46 

^ ">•, - variation may liave been dSe 
to the state of the lagging, which Moorby distrusted in spite of the 

or it may have been partly due to 
the dilhculty of regulating the speed of the engine ami the water- 
supply to the brake in such a manner as to maintain a constant 
of* th^ h^mkP ” outflow and avoid variations in the heat capacity 
^ I tu ^ regulation is necessarily discon timious^ 

the speed and the temperature were constantly varying, so that it 
was useless to take readings nearer than the tenth of a degree The 
largest variation recordi-il in the two trials of which full details are 
given, was 4 0 ]«. in two minutes in the outflow temperature, and 
four or five revolutions per minute on the sjieed. These variations so 
ffir as they were ot a purely accidental nature, would be approxi- 
mately eliminated on the mean of a large number of trials, so that 

^ in ^ ^ ^ higher order than might 

bo mf erred Irom a comparison of separate pairs of trials. Great pains 
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all Ur- sources of constant error 
“K’>t trials with 400 fl.- 
pounds on the brake difler sliRlitly from those with 600 ft.-poinids 
llns iiuRht lie mei-elv accidental, or it niiglit indicate some constant 
aincrence m the conditions requiring further investigation. 1 1 would 
have bty-n desirable, if jiossible, (o have tried the effect of a larger 
lanp of variation m the experimental conditions of load and speed 
with a view to detect the existence of constant errors ; but owing to 
vt imposed by the use of a steam-engine, and the 

ditticulty of securing steady conditions ol running, this proved to be 
mipossible. There can be no doubt, however, that the final result is 
the mo.st accurate direct determination of the value of the nn*aii 
calorie between o'* and ioo« C. in mechanical units. Expressed in 
joules per calorie the result is 4-1832, which agrees ve-ry closely with 
jdR- value found l;y Rowland as the mean over the range 1 5® to 20" C.' 

1 he value 4’j83 is indtpendently confirmed in a remarkable manner 
by the results of the electrical method described below-, which ei\e 
4*i«5 joules for the mean calorie, if Rowland’s value is assumed as 
the starting-point, and taken to be 4-180 joules at 20“ C. 

§ II, Electrical Methods.'-— The value of the international 
electrical units has by this time been so accurately determined in 
absolute measure tlmt they afford a very good, though indirect, 
method of determining the mechanical equivalent of heat. But^ 
quite apart from this, electrical methods possess the greatest 
value for calorimetry, on account of the facility and accuracy of 
regulating and measurii^ the quantity of heat supplied by an 
electric current. The frictional generation of heat in a metallic 
wire conveying a current can be measured in various wa}\s, which 
correspond to slightly different methods. By Ohm^^ law, and by 
the definition of difference of electric pressure or potential, we 
obtain the following alternative expressions for the quantity of 
heat H in joules generated in a time T seconds by a current of 
C amperes flowing in a wire of resistance R ohms, the difference 
of potential between the ends of the wire being E ■= CR volts : — 

H = ECT:^C^RT=RiTIR . , . 

The method corresponding to the expression C^RT was adopted 
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by Joule and by most of the early experimentalists. The defects 
of the earlier work from an electrical point of view lay chiefly in 
the difficulty of measuring the current with sufficient accuracy 
owing to the imperfect development of the science of electrical 
measurement. These di^fl^.ulties have been removed by the great 
advances since i88d, and in particular by the introduction of 
accurate standard cells for measurements of electrical pressure. 

§ 12. (hiffUhs.- The method adopted by E. H. Griffiths {Phil. 
Trans. y 1H03. p. 3O1), whose work threw a great deal of light on the 
failure of previous observers to secure consistent results, corre- 
sponded to the last expression and consisted in regulating 

the current by a special rheostat, so as to keep the potential difference 
E on the terminals of the resistance R balanced against a given 
number of standard Clark cells of the Board of 'I'rade pattern. The 
resistance H could be deduced from a knowledge of the temperature 
of the calorimeter and the coefficient of the wire. But in order to 
obtain trustworthy results by this method he found it necessary 
to employ very rapid stirring (2000 revolutions per minute), and to 
insulate the wire very carefully from the liquid t<i prevent leakage 
of the current. He also made a special experiment to find how much 
the temperature of the wire exceeded that of the liquid under the 
conditions of the expcrinn-nl. This correction had been neglected 
by previous observers employing similar methods. The resistance 
R was about <> ohms, and the potential difference E was varied from 
three to six Clark cells, giving a rate of heat-supply about 2 to 6 
watts. The water equivalent of the calorimeter was about 85 
grammes, and was determined by varying the quantity of water Irom 
140 to 2O0 or 280 gramme's, so that the final results depended on a 
difference in the weight of water of 120 to 140 grammes. The range 
of temperature in each exjjefiment was 14*^ to 20” C. The rate of rise 
was observed with a mereury thermometer standardized by com- 
parison w'ith a platinum thermometer under the conditions of the 
experiment. The time of passing each division was recorded on an 
electric chronograph. The duration <.>f an experiment varied from 
About 30 to 70 minutes. Special observations were made to deter- 
mine the corrections for the heat supplied by stirring, and that lost 
by radiation, each of which amounted to afiout 10 of the he*yt- 
supplv. The calorimeter C, fig. 8, was gilded, and completely 



surrounded by a nickel-plated .steel enclosure B, forming the bulb 
of a mercury thermo-regulator, immersed in a large water-bath 
maintained at a constant temperature. In spite of the large cor- 
rections the results were extremely consistent, and the value of the 
temperature-coefficient of the diminution of the specific heat of 
water, deduced from the observed variation in the rate of rise at 
different points of the range is*" to 25"’, agreed with the value subse- 
quently deduced from Rowland’s experiments over the same range, 
when his thermometers were reduced to the same scale. Grilhthb' 
final result for the average value of the calorie over this range was 
4' 192 joules, taking the E.M.F. of the Clark cell at 15" C. to be 
1*4342 volts. The difference from Rowland's value, 4*181, could 
be explained by supposing the E.M.F. of the Clark cells to have in 
reality been 1*4323 volts, or about 2 millivolts less than the value 
assumed. Griffiths subsequently applied the same method to the 
measurement of the specific heat of aniline, and the latent heat of 
vaporization of benzene and water. 

§ 13. Schuster and Gannon. — The method employed by A, Schuster 
and W. Gannon for the determination of the specific heal of water in 
terms of the international electric units {Phil. Trans. A, 1895, p. 415) 
corresponded to the expression ECT, and differed in many essential 
details from that of Griffiths. 'Phe current through a platinoid 
resistance of about 31 ohms in a calorimeter containing 1500 grammes 
of water was regulated so that the potential difference on its ter- 
minals was equal to that of twenty Board of Trade Clwk cells in 
series. The duration of an experiment was about ten minutes, and 
the product of the mean current and the time, namely CT, was 
measured by the weight of silver deposited in a voltameter, which 


amounted to about 0*56 gramme. The uncertainty due to the cor- 
rection for the water equivalent was minimized by making it small 
(about 27 grammes) in comparison with ttie water weight. The 
correction for external loss was reduced by employing a small rise 
of temperature (only 2*22'’). and making the rate of heat-supply 
relatively rapid, nearly 24 watts. The platinoid coil was insulated 
from the water by shellac varnish. The wire had a length of 760 cms., 
and the potential difference on its terminals was nearly 30 volts. The 
rate of stirring adopted was so slow that the heat generated by it 
could be neglected. The result found was 4*19^ joulss per calorie 
at 19® C. This agrees very well with Grilliths considering the 
difficulty of measuring so small a rise of teniperalure at 2® with a 
mercury thermometer. Admitting that the electro-chemical equiva- 
lent of silver increases with the age of the solution, a fact subse- 
quently discovered, and that the E.M.F. of the Clark cell is probably 
less than 1*4340 volts (the value assumed by Schuster and Gannon), 
there is no difficulty in reconciling the result witli that of Rowland. 

§ 14. II. L. Callendar and IJ. T. Barnes {Brit. Assoc. Reports, 1897 
and 1899) adopted an entirely different method of calorimetry ,^s well 
as a different method of electrical measurement. A steady current 
of liquid, Q grammes per second, of specific heat, Js joules per degree, 
flowing through a fine tube, A B, fig. 9, is heated by a steady electric 
current during its passage through the tube, and the, difference of 
temperature de between the inflowing and the outflowing liquid is 
measured by a single reading with a delicate jiair of differential 
j)latmum thermometers at A and B. The difference of potential 
/*: between the ends of the tube, and the electric current C through 
it, are measured c>ii an accurately calibrated potentiometer, in terms 
of a Clark cell and a standard resistance*. If hdS is the radiation 
loss in watts we have the eciuation, 

RC=^JsQde-\-hde .... (2). 

Tlie advantage of this method is that all the conditions are steady , 
.so that the observations can be pushed to the limit of accuracy and 



sensitiveness of the apparatus. The water equivalent of the calori- 
meter is immaterial, since there is no appreciable change of tem- 
perature. The heat-loss can be reduced to a minimum by enclosing 
the flow-tube in a hermetically sealed glass vacuum jacket. Stirring 
is effected by causing the water to circulate spirally round the bulbs 
of the thermometers and the heating conductor as indicated in the 
figure. The conditions can be very easily varied through a wide 
range. The heat- loss hdO is determined and eliminated by varying 
the flow of liquid and the electric current simiiltaneoilsly, in such 
a manner as to secure approximately the same rise of temperature 
for two or more widely ciifferenl values of the flow of liquid. An 
example taken from the Electrician, September 1897, of one of the 
earliest experiments by this method on the specific heat of mercury 
will make the method clearer. The flow-tube was about i metre 
long and r millim. in diameter, coiled in a short spiral inside the 
vacuum jacket. The outside of the vacuum jacket was immersed 
in a water jacket at a steady temperature equal to that of the in- 
flowing mercury. 


SrtciFic Hf.at of Mercury nv continuous Electric Method 


I'low of Hg. 

liise of Temp. 

Watts. 

1 leat-loss. 

Specilic Heal. 

gm./sec. 

do 

EC 

hdB 

Per gm. deg. 

8-753 

11*764 

14.862 

0*655 

1 *13780 joules 

4*594 

12*301 

7.912 

0*685 

/ *03297 cals. 


It is assumeil as a first approximation that the hcat-losa is propor- 
tional to the rise of temperature dB, provided that dB is nearly the 
same in both cases, and that the distribution of temperature in the 
apparatus is the same for the same rise of temperature whatever the 
flow of liquid. The result calculated on these assumptions is given 
in the last column in joules, and also in calories of 20® C. The heat- 
loss in this example is large, nearly 4*5 % of the total supply, owing 
to the small flow and the large rise of temperature, but this correction 
was greatly reduced in subsequent ob.servations on the specific heat 
of water by the same method. In the case of mercury the liquid 
itself can be utilized to conduct the electric current. In the case of 
water or other liquids it is necessary to employ a platinum wire 
stretched along the tube as heating conductor. This introduces 
additional difficulties of construction, but does not otherwise affect 

V. 3 
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the method. Tlie nbsolute x-alfto of the specific hnat deduced neces- 
ftavilv depends <>n Iho absolnie values of the electrical standards 
employed in the investii'ation. But lor the determination of relative 
v.'ilues of specific heats iti lerms of a standard liquid, or of the varui- 
tums of spec ific heat of rt licpnd, the method de]H*nds only on the 
constancy of the standards, ulueh can be readily and accurately 
testc'd. 'i'hc absolute value of tlu- R.M.F. of the Clark cells employed 
was determined with a special form of elec trod ynatnometcr 
(('allendar, Phil. A, p. 8i), and found to Ik? 1-4334 volts, 

nssiiminp; th« ohm to he c'orrect. AssuTr.iuf' lliis value, the result 
found by this method for the R]Krcific luMt of water at 20” C. agrees 
viilh that of Rowland within the jirobuble limits of error. 

§ ! •;. Vafiation e/ Sprriftr IJeat of H uU’i. -The question of the 
variation of the specific heat of wnfc'r has a peculiar interest and 
importance in connexion with the choice of a thermal unit. Many 
of the uncertainties in the reduction of oldfT experiments, .such as 
those of R(‘gnault, arise from uncertamlv in regard to the unit in 
terms of which they are expressed, N\hich again depends on the scab- 
<)l the*))articnlar thermometer employed in the investigation. The 
first ex]>erimenls of any value were those ol Kepnault in 1847 on the 
syiecitic heat of water belwe<Mi ('. and ii)'2“ C. They w^ere con- 
ducted on a very large scale by the niethfid of mixture, but showed 
discr‘'pancies,of the onhT til 0-5 and the calculated results in many 
cases do not agree with the data. This may be due merely to dt‘- 
hcieiit explanation of di'tails of labulalion. VVe may probably tAke 
the tabulated vahu‘s as showing corn-ctly the rate of variation 
between no'* and 100'’ C., but the values in terms of any particuhir 
thermpd unit must remain uncertain to at least 0-5 % owdng to the 
uncertainties of the thei mometr\\ Kegnault himself adopted the 
lormul.i, 

1 I 0 - 0000 p 4 o-ooooooof^ (Kegnault), (y) 

for the specific heat s at any femjierature i C. in terms of the specific 
lieat at o” r. takim as the standard. This formula has situ r been 
\’ery generally apyihed over the whole range 0° to 200'’ but flie 
(‘Njienments could not in reality give* any information with teg. ml 
to the specific heal at temperatures below' ioo" The linear formula 
yirofiosed by ). Bosseba tiom an iiide]H'nd('nt reduction oj Kegiiaull’s 
experiments is probably within the limits ol accuracy between ioo“ 
and 200'’ so far as the moan late ot variation is concerned, but 
the absolute values require ri'cluction. It may be written — 

5-=.9jr^,+ .oouj3 {t - loo) (Bohsclia- Kegnault) (4). 

The w'ork of L. rfaundler and H. T’latter, of G. A. Him. of j. C. 
Jamin and Amanry, and of many olh<*r e\j)crimentalis1s who'suc- 
cc'cded Kegnault, ajipearod to indicate much larger rativs ol increase 
than he had found, but there can be little doubt that tin* 
discrepancies of their results, which oftim exceeded 5 w<‘re due 
to lack of appreciation of the clif/icultu's of caloriniet ric measure- 
ments. The w'ork of Jiowland by tlw mechanical method w'as the 
first in which due attention was jiaid to the thermometry and to 
the reduction of tlic results to tlie absolute scale of lemyierature. 
The agreement of his corrected results with those of Griffiths by 
a very different method, left very little doubt with regard to the 
rate of diminution of the specific IkaI of water at 20” C. The work 
ol A. Bartoli and E. Stracciafi V>y the method of mixture UTween 
0° and 30“ C., though their curve is otherwise similar to Rowland's, 
had a^eared to indicate a minmium at 20*^ C.. follow'cd by a rapid 
rise. This lowering of the minimum w'as firobably due to some 
constant errors inherent in their method of experiment. The more 
recent work of Liidin, 1893, under the direction of Brof. J. Fernet, 
extended from 0° to 100'' *C., and appears to have attained as high 
a degree of excellence as it is possible to reach by the employment of 
mercury tliermometers in conjunction w'ith the method of mixture, 
llis results, exhibited in tig. 6, show a minimum at 25° C., and a 
maximum at 87° C,, the values being •993.') and 1*0075 respectively 
in terms of tlie moan specific heat betw'ecn o^and 100® C. He paid 
great attention to the theTmomelry, and the discrepancic.s of in- 
dividual measurements at any one ])oint nowhere exceed 0-3 %, but 
lie did not vary the conditions of the experiments materially, and it 
docs not appear that the w'cll-known constant errors of the methoi^l 
could have been completely eliminated by the devices which he 
adopted. The rapid rise from 25® ti> 75” may be due tf» radiation 
error from the hot w'ater supply, and the subsequent fall of the 
curve to the inevitable loss of heat by evaporation of the boiling 
W'ater on its way to the calorimeter. It must be observed, however, 
that there is another grave ditliculty in the accurate determination 
of the specific heat of water near 100® C. by this method, namely, that 
the (quantity actually observed is not the specific heat at the liigher 
temperature t, but the mean spenfic heat over the range 18® to t. 
The specific heat itself can be deduced only by dilferentiating the 
curve of observation, which greatly increases the uncertainty. The 
peculiar advantage of the electric method of Callendar and Karnes, 
already referred to. is that the specific heat itself is determined over 
a range of 8® to lo® at each point, by adding accurately measured 
^uaiititi<‘s of lu'at to the water at the desired temperature in an 
isothermal enclosure, under perfectly steady conditions, without 
any possibility of evaporation or loss of heat in ti’ansference. These 
experiments, which have been extended by Barnes over the whole 
range o® to too®, agree very well with Rowland and Griffiths in the 
•rate ol variation at 20® C., but show a rather flat minimum of specific 


heat in the neighbourhood of 38" to C. At higher points the rate 
of variation is very similar to tliat of Regnault’s curve, but taking the 
specific heat at 20® as the standard of reference, the actual values 
are nearly 0-56 % less than Regnault’s. It appears probable that 
his values for higher temperatures may be adopted with this reduc- 
tion, which is further confirmed by llw results of Reynolds and 
Mfiorby, and by those of Liidin, According to the electric miThod, 
the w'hole range of variation of the specific heat between to® and 
80® is only 0-5 %. Comparatively simple formulae, therefore, suffice 
for its expression to i in 10,000, which is beyond the limits of accurarv 
ot the observations. It is more convenient in practice to use a few 
simple formulae, than to attempt to represent the whole range by a 
.single complicated cxprt'Ssion : — 

Below 20® C. x^’ogqSz 1-0-000,0045 (f - 40P - 0-000,0005 (<-2o)^ 
From 20® to bo®, 5=o-()982 +0-000.0045 (/ - 40)*-* {5). 

f.f — 0-0044 + -000-04^ + 0000,0009 ^ (Regnaiill 
Above 60® to 200®-! corrd.) 

(5 = 1-000 + 0-000,22 {t - bo), (Bosscha corrd.) 

The addition of the cubic term below 20® is intended to nqueserit 
the somewhat more rapid change near the freezmg- point. ‘1‘his 
effect iiy probably due, as suggested by Rowland, to the pie.seii'uc of 
a certain proportion of ice molecules in the liquid, which is .nlso 
no doubt the cause of the anomalous expansion. Above bo® C. 
Regnault's formula Is adopted, the absolute values being siiiqily 
diminislicd by' a constant cjuaiitity o-oo5b to allow for the probable 
errors oj his thermumelry. Above 100° C., and for appro.\imale 
w'ork generally, tlie simpler formula of Bos.scha, similarly corrected, 
is jiroiiably adequate. 

The following table of values, calculated from these formulae, 
is taken from the Bth. As{>i>i. Report, 1899, vvitli a slight modification 


SPEfii'ic Heat of Water in terms of Unii- at 20® ('. 4*180 Jori.F.s 


1 t® r. 

Joules. 

.V. 

h. 

Kowliincl. 

i 0 

0" 

4-2oS 

1 *0094 

0 

- 

5” 

4-202 

1-0054 

5 ’ 0^7 

5-037 

1 10® 

4-191 

1-0027 

30 - 05 <'> 

J0-05S 

> 5 ” 

4.J84 

1*0011 

15*005 

1 5*o6S 

‘ 20“ 

4-180 

1*0000 

' 2 U*O 08 

20*071 

i 25® 

4-177 

O *<)092 

25*005 

25*007 


4 - 17.5 

o *()987 

3f.'*oOo 

3 f>-f >.57 

: 35'’ 

4 - 17.1 

o *<)983 

35-052 

35-<^.53 

: 40® 

4-173 

0*91)82 

40-044 


j 50;; 

4-175 

0*9987 

50*028 

1 

1 60® 

4-180 

1*0000 

00-020 j 


1 70® 

4-187 

J-OOlO 

70-028 


80® 

4 -ifM 

! 1-0033 

80*052 


90® 

4*202 

1 .0053 

90-095 

Shaw 

100® 

4 * 2 TT 

J *0074 

100-158 

Regnault 

120® 

4-231 

l*OI 2 T 

120-35 

120*73 

140® 

1 4-254 

1*0176 

140.63 

140-88 

T() 0 ® 

4*280 

1*0238 

t 0 t*O 7 

1 61 *20 

180® 

4 -.W 

J *0308 ’ 

iHi. 6 i 

182-14 

200® 

4 -.? 4 i 

1-0384 

202*33 


220® 

4 * 37 f> 

J- 04()7 

2;’3*20 

! 


to allow for the increase in the specific heat below 20"' C, This was 
estimated in 1S99 as being eciuivalent to the addition ol the constant 
(juantity 0*020 to the values of the total heat h of Uie liquid as 
reckoned by the parabolic formula (5). This (juantity is now', as the 
result of further experiments, added to the \'aliies of h, and also re- 
presented in the formula for the specific heat itself by t he cuItic term. 

The unit of comparison in the following table is taken as the 
specific heat of water at 20® C. for tiic reasons given lielow. This 
unit is taken a.s being 4*180 joules per gramme-degree-eentigrade 
on the .scale of tlie platinum thermometer, corrected to the absolute 
scale a-s explained in the article Thermometry, which has been shown 
to be practically equivalent to the hydrogen scale. Thti value 4*180 
joules at 20® C. is the mean between Rowland’s corrected result 
4*181 and the value 4*179, deduced from the experiments of Reynolds 
and Moorby on the assumption that the ratio of the mean specific 
heat o® to too® to that at 20® is i*ooib, as given by. the formulae repre- 
senting the re,sults of Callendar and Barnes. This would indicate 
that Rowland’s corrected values should, if anything, be lowered. In 
any case the value of the mechanical cquiv^ent is uncertain to at 
least I in 2000. 

'Jlie mean specific heat, over any range of temperature, m.iv be 
obtained by integrating the formulae between the limits required, 
or by taking the difference of the corresponding values of the total 
heat h, and dividing by the range of temperature. The quantity 
actually observed by Rowland was the total heat. It may be re- 
marked that starting from the same value at 5®, for the sake of 
comparison, Rowland's valuCvS of the total heat agree to i in 5000 
•with those calculated from the formulae. The values of the total 
heat observed by Kegnault, as reduced by Shaw, also show a very 
fair agreement, considering the uncertainty of the units. It must 
be admitted that it is desirable to redetermine the variation of the 
specific heat above 100® C. This is -very difficult on account of the 
steam-pressure, and could not easily be accomplished by the electrical 
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method. Callondar has, however, devised a continuous method of 
mLxture, which appears to be peculiarly adapted to the purpose, 
and promises lo give more certain results. In any case it may be 
remarked that formulae such as fbose of Jamin, ■Henrichsem, Baum- 
gartner. Winkclmann or Iheterici, which give far more rapid rates 
of increase than that of Kegnault, cannot possibly be n*coneil<*d 
with his observations, or with those of Reynolds and Moorby. «»r 
Callendar and Barnes, and are certainly inapplicable above 100^ C. 

§ 16. On the Choice of the Thermal Unit , — So nuich uncertainty 
still prevails on this fundamental point that it cannot be passed 
over without reference. There arc three possible kinds of unit, 
depending on the three fundatnental inelliods already given: 
(1) the therm ome trie unit, or the thermal capacity of unit mass 
of a .standard siihstanee under given conditions of temperature 
and pressure on the scale of a standard thermometer. (2) The 
latent-heat unit, or the quantity of heat required to melt or 
vaporize unit mass of a standard substanee under given conditions. 
Thisunil has the advantage of being indepenflent (if the^mometr3^ 
but the ai)plicability of these methods is limited to sj)ecial cases, 
and the relation of the units to other units is ditheult to determine. 
(3) The absolute or mechanical unit, the quantity of heat 
equivalent to a given quantity of mech.inical or electrical energy. 
'J'his can be verv accurately realized, but is not so convenient as 
(1 ) for ordinary purposes. 

ill UTiy case it is iieci'ssary tn dehne a thermometric unit of class 
(j). The standard substance must be a luiiiicl. Water is alwiiys 
selected, although some less volatile lii]uid, such as aniline or mercury, 
would p<)ssess niritiy a<l vantages. With regard to the scale of tem- 
poral ur<‘, there is very general agre<'nient that the absolute scale 
as realijced by the hydiogen or iKliuin tliermoriieter should be 
adopted as llie ultimate standard of relereiice. But as the hydrogen 
thermometer is not directly a vailalile for the majority of experiments, 
it is nei'essary to use a secondary starid.ird for the* practical definition 
of the unit. 'J'he electrical resistance thermometer of platinum 
I>rcsents very great advantages for this purpose over the mercury 
tliermometer in point of reproducibility, aecuracy and ada]>tabihty 
to the practictil conditions of ex}>eriiiient. The conditions of use 
of a niereury tliernioim ter in a calorimetric experiment are ni'cc'S 
sarily different from tliose under which its corr(»ctions are determined, 
and this difff'rence must ine\dtablv give rise to constant errors in 
practical work. The primary consideration in tin* dehnitkm of a 
unit is to seU‘cl that method which permilH the highest order of 
accuracy in compan.son aiul ^'el•ilicntion. I'or this reason the de- 
finition of the thermal unit will in tin* end ptobalily be referred to 
a scale of temperature defined in terms of a standard platinum 
thermom(‘ter. 

There l.s more diversity o! o])itiion with regard to the que.stion 
of lb<* standard teinjM'iature. Many autliors, adojHing Regnault’s 
formula, li.ivc' se1eet«‘fl C. as the standard temperature, but tfiis 
oinnot be practically realized in the case of water, and hia formula 
is certainly erroneous at low temperatures. A favourite tempera- 
ture to .select is 4*' C., the temperature of maximum deiusity, sinco 
at this point the sjurinc heat at eon, stunt volume is the same as tliat 
at constant pres.sure. But this is really of no consequence, .since 
the specific heat at c^mstant volume cannot lie practically realized. 
The syjecitic heat at 4° could be accurately determined at the mean 
over the range o'^ to S'* keeping tlu; jacket at o" C. But the change 
ajqicars to be rather rapid near the temperature is inconveniently 
low' ff>r ordinary calorimetric w'orU, and the unit at 4*^ would be so 
much larger than the specific heat at ordineiry temperatures that 
nearly aU experiments woiPd require reduction. The natural point 
to select would be that oi minimum specific heat, but if this occurs 
at ^o'’ C. it would be iuc<jnveuiently high for practical realization 
except by the continuous electrical method. It was proposed by a 
committee of the British Assf>ciation to select the temperature at 
which the sjiecific heat was 4-200 joules, leaving the exact tempera- 
ture to be sub.sequcntly determined. It was supposed at the time, 
from the original reduction of Rowland’s experiments, that this 
would be nearly at to" C., but it now appears that it may be as low 
as 5® C., which would be inconvenient. This is really only an 
al»solute unit in disguise, and evades the essential point, which is 
the .selecljqn of a standard tenqjerature for the water thcrmoinetric 
unit. A similar objec tit m apj)lies to .selecting the temperature at 
which th(j specific heat is equal to its mean value between o® and 
TOO®. The mean calorie cannot be accurately realized in practice 
in any simple manner, and is therefore unsuitable a.s a standard of 
comparLson. Its relation to the calorie at any given temperature, 
such as 15® or 20®, cannot be determined with the same degree of 
accuracy as tlie ratio of tlie specific heat at 15" to that at 20®, if the 
scale of temperature is given. The most 'practical unit is the 
calorie at 15® or 20® or some temperature in the range of ordinary 
practice, llie tenijicrature most generally favoured is 15®, but 20® 
would be more suitable for accurate work. The.se units differ only 
by II parts in 10,000 according to Callendar and Barnes, or by 13 
in 10,000 according to Rowland and Griffiths, so that the difference 


between them is of no great importance for ordinary purposes. 
But for purposes of definition it would be necessary take the 
mean value of the sp«*cifac heat over a giueft range of temperature, 
preferably at least 10®, rather than the specific beat ai a point whicii 
necessitates reference to some formula 01 reduct jon for the rate of 
variation. The specific heat at 15® would be determined with 
relcroiico to the mean over the range 10® to 20®. and that at 20® 
from the range 15° to 25®. There c.an be no doubt that the range 
10® to 20° is tod low lor the accurate tJiennal regulation of tlie 
conditions ol tlu* experiment. The range 15® to 25° wduld Xm much 
more convenient from this point of view, and a mean temperature 
of 20® is prol)ably luiarest the average of accurate calorimetric work, 
l^'or instance 20® is the me:m of the range of the experiments of 
Grillitlis and of Rowland, and is close to that of Schuster and 
Gannon. It is readily attainable ut any time in a modem laboratory 
with adequate heating arrangi'inentb. and is probably on the whole 
the most suitable temperature to select. 

§ 17. Specific Heat of Gases. — In the case of solids and liquids 
under ordinary conditions of pressure, the external work of 
expansion is so small that it may generally be neglected ; but 
with gases or vapours, or with liquids near the critical point, the 
external work becomes so large that it is essential tb specify the 
conditions under wlu'ch the specific heat is measured. The most 
important ca.scs are, the specific heats (i) at constant volume ; 
(2) at constant pressure ; (3) at saturation pressure in the case of 
a liquid or vapour. I n consequence of the small thermal capacity 
of gases and vapours per unit volume at ordinary pressures, the 
difficulties of direct measurement are almost insuperable except 
in case (2). Thus the direct experimental evidence is somewhat 
meagre and conflicting, but the question of the relation of the 
specific heats of gases is one of great interest in connexion with 
the kinetic theory and the constitution of the molecule, l^he 
well-known experiments of Regnault and Wiedemann on the 
specific heat of gases at constant pressure agree in showing that 
the molecular specific heat, or the thermal capacity of the mole- 
cular weight in grammes, is approximately independent of the 
temperature and pressure in case of the more stable diatomic 
gases, such as H.„ N.,, CO, &:c., and has nearly the same value 

for each gas. They also indicate that it is much larger, and 
increases considerably with rise of temperature, in the case of 
more condensible vapours, such as Cl,,, Br,, or more complicated 
molecules, such as CO^, N^O, NH.,, C2H4. The direct determina- 
tion of the specific heat at constant volume is extremely difficult, 
but has been successfully attempted by Joly with his steam 
calorimeter, in the case of air and CO.^. Employing pressures 
between 7 and 27 atmospheres, he found that the specific heat of 
air between 1 o® and 1 oo*^ C. increased very slightly with increase 
of density, but that of CO.j increased nearly 3 % between 7 and 21 
atmospheres. The following formulae represent his results for 
the specific heat s at constant volume in terms of the density d in 
gms. per c.c. : — 

Air, 5 = 0-1715 4 o-o28rf, 

CO.^. 5 = 0-1 65 40-213^4 o- 34^/*. 

§ 18. Katin of Specific Heats. — According to the elementary kinetic 
theory of an ideal gas, the molecules of which are so smafl and so 
far apart that their mutual action.s may he negle.cted, the kinetic 
energy of translation of the molecules is proportional to the absolute 
temperature, and is equal to 3/2 of pv, the product of the pressure 
and the volume, per unit mass. The expansion per degree at 
constant pressure is v/d—KJp, The external work of expansion 
per deforce is equal to K, being tlie product of the pressure and the 
expansion, and represents the difference of the specific heats S - s, 
at constant pressure and volume, assuming as above that the in- 
ternal work of expansion is negligible. If the molecules are supposed 
to be like smooth, hard, elastic spheres, incapable of receiving any 
other kind of energy except that of translation, the specific licat at 
constant volume would be the increase per degree of the kinetic 
energy, namely .Xpvf20~2f^l2, that at constant pressure would be 
5/^/2, and the ratio of the specific heats would be 5/3 or i*666. This 
appears to be actually the case for monatomic gases such as mercury 
vapour (Kiindl and Warburg. 1876), argon and helium (^msay, 
1896). For diatomic or cc^mpound gases Clerk Maxwell supposed 
that the molecule would also possess en(*rgy of rotation, and en- 
deavoured to prove that in this case the energy would be equally 
divided between the six degrees of freedom, three of translation 
and three of rotation, if the molecule were regarded as a rigid body 
incapable of vibration-energy. In this case we should have 5 = 3/?, 
S=4 K, 5/5=4/3 = 1.333. In 1879 Maxwell considered it one 9f the 
greatest diffictilties which the kinetic theory had yet encountered, 
that in spite of the many other degrees of freedom of vibration 
revealed by the spectroscope, the experimental value of the nitio^ 
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Sfs was 1*40 for so many gases, instead of being less than 4/3. Some- 
what later L. Boltzmann suggested that a diatomic molecule regarded 
as a rigid dumb-bell di* hgure of rotation, might have only five 
effective degrees of freedom, since the energy of rotation about the 
axis of symmetry could hot be altered by collisions tietween the 
molecules. The theoretical value of the ratio S/s in this case would 
be the required 7/5, For a rigid molecule on this theory the smallest 
value possible would be 4/3. Since much smaller values are found 
for more complex molecules, we may suppose that, in these cases, 
the energy Al rotation of a polyatomic molecule may be greater 
than its energy of translatum, or else that heat is expended in 
splitting up molecular aggregates, and increasing energy of vibration, 
A hypothesis doubtfully attributed to Maxwell is that each addi- 
tional atom in the molecule is equivalent to two extra degrees of 
treedom, I'rom an m-atomic molecule we should then have 
T 4 2/(2«M 1). This gives a series of ratios 5/3, 7/5, 0/7, 
tte., for 1, 2, 3, 4. &c., utoms in the molecule,' values which fall 
withiiifilhe limits of experimental error in many cases. It is not at 
all clear, however, that energy of vibration should bear a constant 
ratio to Unit of translatum, although this would jnobably be the 
case for rotation. For the simpler gases, which arc highly dia- 
thermanous and radial e badly ev('n at high temperature, the energy 
of vibration Is probably very small, except under the special con- 
ditions which produce luminosity in flames and electric discharges. 
F«>r such assuming a cousiaiit r.ilio of rotation to translation, 

the s]mci(ic heal at low pn-ssures would be very nearly constant. 
For more complex moleciih's the radiative and absorptive powers 
are known to be much greutor. The energy of vibration may be 
appreciable at oidmary teiiijieratures, and would probably increase 
more rapidly than that of translation with rise of temjierature, 
especially near a juiinl of dissociation. This would account for 
an increase of 5 . and a diminution of the ratio S/s, with risr of 
temperrituie which aiqiaretitlv occurs in many va^umrs. The ex- 
perimental evidence. liowe\<‘r, is somewhat conflicting, and lurther 
investigations are very desirable on the x'ariation of specific heat 
with tempera lure. Given the speeilic lu'at as a function of the 
temperature, its varialion with pressure may be determined from 
the characteristic equation of tlie gas. Tlie direct methods of 
measuring the ratio S/s, by tlic velocity of sound and by adiabatic 
exjiansion, are sulhciently described in many text-books. 

§ i[). .Itomir and MolcdOar / 7 crt/s'.— The ideal atomic heat is the 
thermal capacity of a gramme-atom iu tlx* ideal state of monatomic 
gas at constant volume. This would be nearly three calories. For 
a diatomic gas, the molecular heal would be nearly live calories, 
or the atomic heat of a gas in the diatomic state would be 2'5. Esti- 
mated at constant pri‘ssure tlie atomic heal would be 3*5. Some 
authors adojit 2*5 and some 3-5 for the ideal atomic lieat. The 
atomic heat of a nietal in the solid state is in most cases larger than 
.six calon *.s at ordiu.iry temperalure.s. Considering the wide varia- 
tions in the physical condition and melting points, the comparatively 
close agreement of the atomic heats of the metals at ordinary tem- 
peratures, known as Dulong and Petit’s Law. is v<*ry remarkable. 
The specific heats as a rule increase with rise of temperature, in some 
cases, e,fi. iron and nickel, very rajiidly. According to W. A. Tilden 
{Phil. Trans., lyoo). the atomic heats of pure nickel and cobalt, as 
determined from exiienrnents at the boiling-points of O,^, and CO.j, 
diminish .so rapidly al temperatures below'o^C. as to .suggest that 
they would reach the value 2*42 at the absolute zero. This is the 
value of the minimum of atomic heat calculated by Perry from 
diatomic hydrogen, but the observations themselves might be 
equally well repn-sented by taking the imaginary limit 3. since the 
tpiantity actually observed is the mean speeilic heat between o‘’ and 
-7 82*5® C. Substxpient experiments on other metals at low tem- 
])eraturcs did not indicate a similar diminution of specific heat, so 
that it may be doubted whether the atomic heats really ajiproach 
the ideal value al tlie absolute zero. No doubt there must be 
approximate relations between the atomic and molecular heats of 
similar c-lements and compounds, but considering the great variations 
of specific heat with tempi*raturo and physical state, in alloys, 
mixtures or solutions, and in allotropic or other modifications, it 
would be idh: to expect that the .specific heat of a compound could 
be accurately deduced by any simple additive process Irom that of 
Its constituents. 

Authorities. — Joule’s Scientific Papers (London, 1890) ; Ames 
and Griffiths, Reports to the International Congress (Paris, IQOO), 
“ On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,” and ” On the Specific 
Heat of Water”; Griflilhs, Thermal Measurement of Energy (Cam- 
bridge, lyoi) ; Callendar and Barnes, Phil. Trans. A, igoi, “On 
the Variation of the Specific Heat of Water ” ; for combustion 
methods, see article Tpiermociiemiktry, and treatises by Thomsen, 
Pattison-Muir and Berthelot ; sec also articles Thekmodynamics 
and Vaporization. (H. L. C.) 

CALOVIUS, ABRAHAM ( i 6 i 2-* j 686), German Lutheran 
divine, was born at Mohrtingen in east Prussia, on the 16th of 
April 1612.. After studying at Kbnigsberg, in 1650 he was 
appointed professor of theology at Wittenberg, where lie after- 
wards became general superintendent and primarius. He died 
on the 25th of February 1686. Calovius was the most noteworthy 


of the champions of Lutheran orthodoxy in the 17th century. 
He strongly opposed the Catholics, Calvinists and Socinians, 
attacked in particular the reconciliation policy or “ syncretism 
of Georg Calixtus (cf. the Consensus ref^etitus fidei vere lutheranae, 
1665), and as a writer of polemics he had few equals. His chief 
dogmatic work, Sy sterna locorum theologicorum (12 vols. 1655- 
1677), represents the climax of Lutheran scholasticism. In his 
Biblia lllustrala (4 vols.), written from the point of view of a 
very strict belief in inspiration, his object is to refute the state- 
ments made by Hugo Grotius in his Commentaries. His Hisioria 
Syncretisiica (1682) was suppressed. 

CALPURNIUS, TITUS, Roman bucolic poet, surnamed Siculus 
from his birthplace or from his imitation of the style of the 
Sicilian Theocritus, most probably flourished during the reign of 
Nero. Eleven eclogues have been handed down to us under his 
name, of which the last four, from metrical considerations and 
express MS. testimony, arc now generally attributed to Nemesi- 
anus {q.v.), who lived in the time of the emperor Cams and his 
sons (latter half of the 3rd century A.D.). Hardly anything is 
known of the life of Calpurnius ; we gather from the poems 
themselves (in which he is obviously represented by “ Corydon ”) 
that he was in poor circumstances and was on the point of 
emigrating to Sprfin, when “ Melil)oeu.s ” came to his aid. 
Through his influence Calpurnius apparently secured a post at 
Rome. The time at which Calpurnius lived has been much 
discussed, but all llu; indications seem to point to the time of Nero. 
The emperor is desiribed as a handsome youth, like Mars and 
Apollo, whose accession marks the beginning of a new goUlcn age, 
prognosticated by the appearance of a comet, doubtless the same 
that appeared some time before the deatli of Claudius ; he 
exhibits splendid games in the arnphitheatre (probably the 
wooden amphitheatre erected by Nero in 57) ; and in the words 
malcrni^ caiisam qui vicit Tulis^ (i, 45). 
there is a reference to the speech delivered in Greek by Nero on 
behalf of the llicnscs (Suetonius, Nero, 7 ; 'i acitus, Annals, xii. 
58), from whom the Julii derived their family.’-^ Melibocus, the 
poet’s patron, has been variously identified with (olumella, 
Seneca the philosopher, and C. Calpurnius Piso. Although the 
sphere of Meliboeus’s literary acti\'ity (as indicated in iv. 53) 
suits none of these, what is known ol (Calpurnius Piso fits in well 
with what is said of Meliboeus by tlie poet, who speaks of his 
generosity, his intimacy with the emperor, and his interest in 
tragic poetry. Ilis claim is further supported by the poem Pe 
Laude Pisonis (ed. C. K. Weber, 1859) wliich has come down to us 
without the name of the author, but which there is considerable 
reason for attributing to Calpurnius.^ I'he poem exhibits a 
striking similarity with the eclogues in metre, language and 
subject-matter. 'I’he author of the La us is young, of respectable 
family and desirous of gaining the favour of Piso as his Maecenas. 
Further, the similarity between the two names can hardly be 
accidental ; it is suggested that the poet may have been adopted 
by the courtier, or that he was the son of a freedman of Piso, 
The attitude of the author of the Laus towards the subject of the 
panegyric seems to show less intimacy than the relations between 
Corydon and Meliboeus in the eclogues, and there is internal 
evidence that the l.aus was written during the reign of Claudius 
(Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Rom. Lit. § 306, 6). 

Mention may here be made of the fragments of two short 
hexameter poems in an Einsicdeln MS., obviously belonging to 
the time of Nero, which if not written by (.'alpurnius, were 
imitated from him. 

^ lulis for in ulnis according to the best MS. tradition. 

2 According to Dr R. Garnett (and Mr Greswell. as staled in 
Conington's Virgil, i. p. 123. note) the emperor referred to is the 
younger Gordian (\.d. 238). His arguments in favour of this will 
be found in the article on Calpurnius by him in the 9th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britanniea and in the Journal of Philology, xvi., 
1888; see in answer J. P. Postgate, “The Comet of Calpurnius 
Siculus ” in Classical Jieviru), June 7902. Dean Merivale {Hist, of the 
Romans under the Empire, ch. 60) and Pompei, “ Intomo al Tempo 
del Poeta Calpurnio " in Atti del I^tuto Veneto, v. 6 (1880), identify 
the amphitheatre with the Colosseum (Flavian amphitheatre) and 
assign (:alpumius to the reign of Domitian. 

^ It has been variously ascribed to Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius 
and Saleius Bassus. 
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Although there is nothing original in Calpumius^ he is “ a 
skilful literary craftsman/* Of his models the chief is Virgil, of 
whom (under the name of Tityrus) he speaks with great en- 
thusiasm ; he is also indebted to Ovid and Theocritus. Cal- 
pumius is “ a fair scholar^ and an apt courtier, and not devoid of 
real poetical feeling. The bastard style of pastoral cultivated by 
him, in which the description of nature is made the writer’s 
pretext, while ingenious flattery is his real purpose, nevertheless 
excludes genuine pleasure, and consequently genuine poetical 
achievement. He may be fairly compared to the minor poets of 
the reign of Anno ” (Garnrti). 

Calpurnius was first printed in 1471, together with Silius Italicus 
and has been frequently republished, generally with Gratius 
Faliscus and Nemesiunus. The separate authorship of the eclogues 
of Cal]3umius and Nemesianus was established by IVI. Haupt's De 
Cartninihus bucolicis Cal{^imiii et Nemesiani (TKjjq). Editions by 
H. Schenkl (1885), witli full introduction and ind^x vefhotum, and by 
C. 11 . Keene (1887), with introduction, commentary and apj^ndix. 
English verse translation by E. J. E. Scott (i8yi) ; see H. E. Kutler, 
Post-Aufju.'ilan Poetry (Oxford, 1909), pp. 150 foil., and F. Skiitsch 
in Pauly-Wissowa's Realrmydopudie , iii. 1 (1897). (J. li. F.) 

CALTAGIRONE, a city and episcopal sec of the province of 
Catania, Sicily, situated iqqq ft. above sea-level, 36 m. S.W. 
of Catania dire^^t (55 m. by rail). Pop. (1881) 25,978; (1901) 
town 35,1 16 ; commune 45,956, It is well built, and is said to be 
the most civilized provincial town in Sicily. Extensive Sicel 
cemeteries have been explored to the north of the town {Not. 
Sravt, 1904, 65), and a Greek necropolis of the 6th and 5th 
centuries B.c. has been found to the south-east (tbtd. 132). 
Remains of buildings of Roman date have also been discovered ; 
but the name of the ancient city which stood here is unknown. 
The present name is a corruption of the Saracen Kalai-al-Girche 
(the castle of Girchc, the chieftain who fortified it). 

CALTANISETTA, a town and episcopal see of Sicily, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 60 m, S.E. of Palermo 
direct and 83 m. by rail, situated 1930 ft. above sca-lcvcl. 
Pop. (i()oi) 43,303. 'Phe town is of .Saracenic origin, a.s its name 
Kalai-al-Nisa, the “ Ladies’ Castle,” indicates, and some ruins 
of tlie old castle (called Pietrarossa) still exi.st. Otherwise the 
town contains no buildings of artistic or historical interest, but it 
commands striking views. Jt is the centre of the Sicilian sulphur 
industry and the seat of a royal school of mines. Two miles east 
is the interesting Norman abbey of S, Spirito. 

CALTROP (from the Mid. Eng. calketrappe, probably derived 
from the Lat. calx, a heel, and trappa. Late Lat. for a snare), an 
iron ball, used as an obstacle against cavalry, with four spikes so 
arranged, that however placed in or on the ground, one spike 
always points upwards. It is also the botanical name for several 
species of thistles. 

GALUIRE-ET-CUIRE, a town of eastern France, in the 
department of Rhone, 2J m. N. by E. of l.yons by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 9255. It bus manufactures of coarse earthenwJire and 
hard-ware, copper and bronze foundries and nursery-gardens. 

CALUMET (Norm. Fr. form of chalumet, from Lat, calamus y a 
reed), the name given by the French in Canada to the “ peace- 
pipe ” of the American Indians. This pipe occupied among the 
tribes a position of peculiar symbolic significance, and was the 
object of profound veneration. It was smoked on all ceremonial 
occa.sions, even on declarations of war, but its special use was at 
the making of treaties of peace, it was usually about 2 J ft. long, 
and in the west the bowl was made of red pipestone (catlinite), a 
fine-grained, easily-worked stone of a rich red colour found 
chiefly in the Coteau des Prairies west of Big Stone Lake, Dakota. 
The quarries were formerly neutral ground among the warring 
Indian tribes, many sacred traditions being associated with the 
locality and its product (Longfellow, Hiawatha, i.). The pipe 
stem was of reed decorated with eagles’ quills or women’s hair. 
Native tobacco mixed with willow-bark or sumac leaves was 
smoked. The pipe was offered as a supreme proof of hospitality 
to distinguished strangers, and its refusal was regarded as a 
grievous affront. In the east and south-east, the bowl was of 
white stone, sometimes pierced with several stem holes so that 
many persons might smoke at once. 

See Joseph D, Maeguire (exhaustive report, 640 pages), “ Pipes and 


Smoking Customs of the American Alforigines ‘’m Smithsonian Report 
(American Bureau of Ethnology) for 1897, vol. i. ; and authorities 
quoted in Handbook of American Indians ("VYashington, 1907)* 

CALUMPIT, a town of the proviijce of Buladln, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, at the junction of the Quingua river with ^e 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga, about 25 m. N.W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 13,897. It is served by the Manila & Dagupan 
railway, and the bridge across the Rio Grande is^one of the 
longest in the Philippines. The surrounding country is a fertile 
plain, producing large quantities of rice, as well as sugar, Indian 
corn and a variety of fruits. Calumpit has a large rice-mill 
and one of the largest markets in the Philippines. The bridge, 
convent and church of the town were fired and completely 
destroyed by insurgent troops in j 899. The language is Tagalog. 

CALVADOS, a department of north-western France, iprmed 
in 1790 out of Bessin, Cinglais, Hi6mois, Bocage, the Campagne 
de Caen, Auge and the western part of Lieuvin. Pop. (igofi) 
403,431. Area, 2197 sq. m. It received its name from a ledge 
of rocks, stretching along the coast for a distance of-about 15 m. 
between the mouths of the rivers Ome and Vire. It is bounded N. 
by the English Channel, E. by the department of Eure, S. by that 
of Orne, W. by that of Manche. 'I'he Bocage, or south-western 
part of the department, is elevated, being crossed from south-east 
to north-west by the hills of Normandy, the highest of which is 
1197 ft. ; the rest of the surface is gently undulating, and consists 
of extensive valleys watered by numerous streams which fall into 
the English Channel. The coast, formed by cliffs, sandy beaches 
or reefs, is generally inaccessible, except at the mouths of the 
principal rivers, such as the Touques, the Dives, the Orne and 
the Vire, which are navigable at high tide for several miles inland. 
Trouville is the chief of the numerous coast resorts. Jhe climate, 
though humid and variable, is healthy. The raising of cattle, 
sheep and horses is the mainstay of the agriculture of the de- 
partment. Pasture is good and abundant in the east and north- 
west, and there is a large export trade in the butter, eggs and 
cheese (Camembert, I.ivarot, Pont I’Eveque) of these districts, 
carried on by Honfleur, Isigny and other ports. The plain of 
Caen is a great centre for horse breeding. Wheat, oats, barley, 
colza and potatoes are the chief crops. The orchards of Auge 
and Bessin produce a superior kind of cider, of which upwards of 
40,000,000 gallons are made in the department ; a large quantity 
of cider brandy (eau-de-vie de Calvados) is distilled. Poultry 
to a considerable amount is sent to the l*aris markets, and there 
is a large output of honey and wax. The spinning and weaving 
of wool and cotton are the chief industries. Besides these, 
paper-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, saw-mills, shipbuilding yards, 
rope-works, dye-works, distilleries and bleach-fields, scattered 
throughout the department, give employment to a number of 
hands. There arc productive iron-mines and building-stone, 
slate and lime are plentiful. Fisheries, chiefly of lobster, oyster 
(Courseulles), herring and mackerel, are prosecuted. Coal, timber, 
grain, salt-fish and cement are among the imports ; exports 
include iron, dairy products and sand. Caen and Honfleur are 
the most important commercial ports. There is a canal 9 m. in 
length from Caen to Ouistreham on the coast. The department 
is served by the Ouest-Etat railway. It is divided into the six 
arrondissements (38 cantons, 763 communes) of Caen, Faiaise, 
Bayeux, Vire, Lisieux and Pont Tfeveque. Caen, the capital, is the 
seat of a court of appeal and the centre of an acaiemie (educa- 
tional division). The department forms the diocese of Baye^, 
in the ecclesiastical province of Rouen, and belongs to the region 
of the III. army corps. The other principal towns are Folaise, 
Lisieux, Cond6-sur-Noireau, Vire, Honfleur and Trouville 

Amongst the great number of medieval churches which 
the department possesses, the fine Gothic church of St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives is second in importance only to those of Lisieux arui 
Bayeux ; that of Norrey, a good example of the Norman-Gothic 
style, and that of Tour-en-Bessin, in which Romanesque ^d 
Gothic architecture are mingled, are of great interest. Fontaine- 
Henri has a fine chfi,teau of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

CALVART, DENIS (1540-1619), Flemish painter, was bom at 
Antwerp. Aher studying landscape-painti^ for some time in 
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his native city he went to Bologna, where he perfected himself in 
the anatosny of the human form under Prospero Fontana, and so 
completely lost the mannerism of Flemish art that his paintings 
appear to be the work qf an Italian. From Bologna he went to 
Rome, where he assisted Loreiizo SabVjiitini (1533-1577) in his 
works fur the papal palace, and devoted much of his time to 
copying and studying the works of Raphael, lie ultimately 
returned to ^Bologna and founded a school, of which the greatest 
ornaments are Guido and Domenichino. His works are especially 
admired for the power of grouping and colouring which tliey 
display. 

CALVABY, tlie conventional lOnglish rendering of the cakmia 
of the Vulgate, the Latin version of the Greek Kpaumv, both 
meaning “ skull ” and representing the Hebrew Golgotha, the 
name^^given to the scene of Christ's crucifixion. The term “ a 
Calvary ” is applied to a sculptured representation of the 
(>U('ifj\ion, either inside a church, or adjoining one in the open 
air. There are many examples of the latter in France, Italy 
and Spain. • Among the most important are the Sacro Monte 
(1486) at Varallo in Piedmont, and those at Guimiliau (1581), 
Plougastel (1602), St Thegonnec (1610), and Pleyben near 
Quimper (1670), in Brittany, all in good preservation. 

CALV£, EMMA (1864 • ), Spanish operatic soprano, was 

bom at Madrid, and trained in Paris, making her first important 
appearance in opera at Brussels in 1882. She sang mainly in 
Paris for some years, but in 1892 was first engaged at Coven t 
Garden, Londfin, and at once became famous as the most vivid 
(!armcn (in Bizet’s opera) of the day, 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART (1831-1884), English poet 
and wit, and the literary father of what may be called the 
university school of humour, was bom at Martley in Worcester- 
shire on the 22nd of December 1831. liis father, the Rev. Henry 
Blayds, resumed in 1852 the old family name of (Alverlcy, which 
his grandfather had exchanged for Blayds in 1807. It was as 
Charles Stuart Blayds that most of the son’s university distinc- 
tions were attained. He went up to Balliol from Harrow in 1850, 
and was soon known in Oxford as the most daring and most 
high-spirited undergraduate of his time. He was a universal 
favourite, a delightful companion, a brilliant scholar and the 
playful enemy of all “ dons.” In 1851 he won the Chancellor’s 
prize for l.atin verse, and it is said that the entire exercise was 
written in an afternoon, when his friends had locked him into his 
rooms, declining to let him out till he had finished what they were 
confident would prove the prize poem. A year later he took his 
name off the books, to avoid the consequences of a a»llege 
escapade, and migrated to Christ’s College, Cambridge. Here he 
was again successful in Latin verse, and remains the unique 
example of an undeigraduatc who has won the Chancellor’s prize 
at both universities. In 1856 he took second place in the first 
class in the Classical Tripos. He was elected fellow of Christ’s 
(1858), published Verses and Translations in 1862, and was called 
to the ba? Up i 865. Owing to an accident while skating he was 
prevente(fc|Sbm»following up a professional career, and during 
the last years of his life he was an invalid. His Translations into 
En^ish and Latin appeared in t866 ; his Theocritus translated into 
Eff( 0 ik Verse in 1869 ; Fly Leaves in 1872 ; and Literary Remains 
ia(llte5. He died on the 17th of Iu?bruary 1884. Clalverley was 
oiil of the most brilliant men of his day ; and, had he enjoyed 
health, might have achieved distinction in any career he chose. 
Constitutionally indolent, he was endowed with singular gifts in 
every department of culture ; he was a .scholar, a musician, an 
athlete and a brilliant talker. What is left us marks only a small 
portion of his talent, but his sparkling, dancing verses, which have 
had many clever imitators, are still without a rival in their own 
line. His humour was illumined by good nature ; his satire was 
keen but kind ; his laughter wiis of that human sort which is often 
on the verge of tears. Imbued with the classical spirit, he intro- 
duced into the making of light verse the polish and elegance of the 
great mtisters, and even in its most whimsical mood his verse is 
raised to the level of poetry by the saving excellence of style. 

His Complete Works, with a biographical notice by Sir W. J. 
Sendall, appeared in 1901. (A. Wa.) 


CALVERT, the name of three E^lish artists: Charles (1785- 
1852), a well-known landscape-painter ; Edward (1803-1883), 
an important wood-engraver and follower of Blake ; and 
Frederick, an excellent topographical draughtsman, whose 
work in water-colour is represented »t the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and who published a volume of Picturesque Viems in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire (1830). 

CALVERT, FREDERICK CRACE (i8iq-i873), English chemist, 
was bom in London on the 14th of November 1819. From about 
1836 till 1846 he lived in France, where, after a course of study at 
Paris, he became manager of some chemicfil works, later acting as 
assistant to M. E. Chevreul. On his return to England he settled 
in Manchester as a consulting chemist, and was appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Jnslilulion in that city. 
Devoting himself almost entirely to industrial chemistry, he 
gave much attentk^n to the manufiicture of coal-tar products, 
and particularly carbolic acid, for the production of which he 
cstablislied large works in Manchester in 1865. Besides con- 
tributing extensively to the English and French scientific 
journals, he published a work on Dyeing and Calico-PrinUng. 
He died in Manchester on the 24th of October 1873. 

CALVERT, SIR HARRY, Bart, (r, 1763 182O), British general, 
was probably born early in 1763 at Hampton, near London. Jle 
was educiited at Harrow, and at the age of fifteen cniered the 
army. In the following year he served with his regiment in 
America, being present at the siege of Gharleston, and serving 
through the campaign oi Lord ('ornwallis whii.h ended with the 
surrenderor Yorklown. From 1781 to 1783 lu; was a prisoner of 
war. Returning to England in 1784, he next saw active service 
in 1793-1794 in the Low Countries, where he was aide-de-camp to 
the duke of York, and in 1795 was engaged on a confidential 
mission to Brunswick and Berlin. In 1 799, having already served 
as deputy adjutant general, he was made adjutant general, 
holding the post till 181S. In this capacity he effected many 
improvements in the organization and discipline of the service. 
He greatly improved the administration of the army medical and 
hospital department, introduced regimental schools, di'scloped 
the tw'o existing military colleges (since united at Sandhurst), and 
was largely responsible for the founding of the Duke of York’s 
school, Chelsea. In recognition of his wwk as adjutant general 
he was made a G.C.B. (1815), and, on retiring from ollice, received 
a baronetcy (1818). In 1820 he was matfe governor of Chelsea 
hospital. He died on the 3rd of September 1826, at Middle 
Claydon, Buckinghamshire. 

CALVES* HEAD CLUB, a club estaljlished shortly after his 
death in derision of the memory of Charles I. Its chief meeting 
was held on the 30th of each January, the anniversary of the 
king’s execution, when the dishes served were a cod’s head to 
represent the individual, (.’harles Stuart j a pike representing 
tyranny ; a boar’s head representing the king preying on his 
subjects ; and calves’ beads representing C'harlcs as king and his 
adherents. On the ttible an axe held the place of honour. Afte r 
the banquet a copy of the king's Ikon Basilike was burnt, and 
the toast was “ To those worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.” 
After the Restoration the club met secretly. The first mention 
of it is in a tract reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany entitled 
“ The Secret History of the Cidves’ Head Club.” The club 
survived till 1734, when the diners were mobbed owing to tlie 
popular ill-feeling which their outrages on good taste provoked, 
and the riot which ensued pul a final stop to the meetings. 

GALVl, a sea-port in Corsica, capittd of an arrondissement in 
the N.W. of the island, 112 m. N. of Ajaccio by road. J’op. 
(1906) 1967. It Is situated on the Bay of Calvi, in a malarial 
region, and is the port in Corsica nearest to France, being J09 m. 
from Antibes ; the harbour, however, is exposed to the east and 
north-east winds. The modern town lies at the foot of a rock, on 
which stands the old town with its steep rock-paved streets and 
fortified walls, commanded by the Fort Muzello. Fishing is 
carried on, and timber, oil, wine, lemons and other sub-tropical 
fruits are exported to some extent.- The most important buildings 
are the old palace of the Genome governor, used as barracks, ^d 
the church (x6th century), with the monument of the Baglioni 
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family, which was intimately associated with the history of the 
town. 

Calvi was founded in the 13th century and in 1278 passed into 
the hands of the Genoese. From that date it was remarkable for 
its adherence to their sidtf, especially in 1553 when it repulsed two 
attacks ol the united forces of the French and "I'urks. In recogni- 
tion thereof the Genoese senate caused tlie words Civitas Cahn 
semper fidelis to be carved on the chief gate of the city, which still 
preserves the inscription. In 1794 Calvi was captured by the 
English, but it was retaken by tlie Corsicans in the following 
year. 

CALVIN, JOHN (1500-156*^), Swiss divine and reformer, was 
born at Noyon, in Picardy, on the loth of J uly 1509. His father, 
Gerard C!aiivin or Calvin,^ was a notary-apostolic and procurator- 
fiscal for the lordship of Noyon, besides holding certain ecclesi- 
astical ofiices in connexion with that diocese. The name of his 
mother was Jeanne le Franc; she was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper at Fambrai, who afterw'ards came to reside at Noyon. 
Gerard ( aiix'in was esteemed as a man of considerable sagacity 
and prudence, and his wife was a godly and attractive lady. She 
bore him five sons, of whom John was the second. By a second 
wife there were two daughters. 

Of C alvin’s early years only a few notices remain. His father 
destined him from the first for an ecclesiastical career, and paid 
tor his education in the household of the noble family of HangCist 
de Montnior. In May 1521 he was appointed to a chaplaincy 
attached to the altar of La (iesine in the cathedral of Noyon, and 
rece ived the tonsure, d'he actual duties of the office were in such 
cases carried out by ordained and older men for a fraction of the 
stipend. The plague having visited Noyon, the young Hangests 
were sent to Paris in August 1523, and Calvin accompanied them, 
being enabled to do so by the income received from his benefice. 
He lived with his uncle and attended as an out* student the 
C'oll^gc do la Marche, at that time under the regency of Mathurin 
Cordicr, a man of character, learning and repute as a teacher, 
who in later davs followed his pupil to Switzerland, taught at 
Ncuchatcl, and died in Geneva in 1564. In dedicating to him his 
Commentary on the First Epistle to the Thessalonians^ as “ eximiae 
pietatis et doctrinae viro,” he declares that so had lie been aided 
by his instruction that whatever subsequent progress he had made 
he only regarded as received from him, and “ this,” he adds, ** I 
wish to testify to posterity that if any utility accrue to any from 
my writings they may acknowledge it as having in part flowed 
from thee.” From the C'oll^gc de la Marche he removed to the 
College de Montaigu,^ where the atmo.sphere was more ecclesi- 
astical and where he had for instructor a Spaniard who is 
described as a man of learning and to whom Calvin was indebted 
for some sound training in dialectics and the scholastic philosophy. 
He speedily outstripped all his competitors in grammatical 
studies, and by his skill and acumen as a student of philosophy, 
and in the college disputations gave fruitful promise of tliat 
consummate excellence as a rcasoner in the department of 
speculative truth which he afterwards displayed. Among his 
friends were the Hangests (especially Claude), Nicolas and 
Michel Cop, sons of the king’s Swiss physician, and his own 
kinsman Pierre Robert, better known as Oliv^tan. Such friend- 
ships testify both to the worth and the attractiveness of his 
character, and contradict the old legend that he was an unsociable 
misanthrope. Pleased with his success, the canons at Noyon 
gave him the curacy of St Martin de Morteville in September 
1527. After holding this preferment for nearly two years, he 
exchanged it in July 1529 for the cure of Pont I’EvSque, a village 

^ The family name of Calvin seems to have been written indiller- 
ently Cauvin, Chauve, Chauvin, Calvus, Calvinus. In the con- 
temporary notices of G6rarcl and his family, in the capitular registers 
of the cathedral at Noyon, the name is ^ways spelt Cauuin. The 
anagram of Calvin is Alcuin, and this in its latinized form Alcuinus 
appears in two editions of his InsHtutio as that of the author (Audin, 
vie de Calvin, i. 520). The syndics of Geneva addi'css him in a letter 
written in 1540. and still preserved, as " Doctcur Caulvin.'* In his 
letters written in French he usually signs himself “ Jean Calvin," 
He affected the title of " Maltrc," for wliat reason is not known. 

Pierre de Montaigu refounded this institution in 1388. Erasmus 
and Ignatius Loyola also studied here. 
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near to Noyon, and the place fo which his father originaUy 
belonged. He appears to have been not a little eltftcd by his 
early promotion, and sdthough not ordaii^ed, he preached severfd 
sermons to the people. But though tiie career of ecclesiastical 
preferment was thus early opened to him, Calvin was destined 
not to become a priest. A change came over the mind both of his 
father and himself respecting his future career. Gerard Cauvin 
began to suspect that he had not chosen the n¥)st lucrative 
profession for his son, and that the law offered to a youth of his 
talents and industry a more promising sphere,^ He was also now 
out of favour with the cathedral chapter at Noyon. It is said also 
that John himself, on the advice of his relative, Pierre Robert 
OliveBin, the first translator of the Bible into French, had begun 
to study the Scriptures and to dissent from the Roman w'orship. 
At any rate he readily complied with his father’s suggestion, and 
removed from Paris to Orleans (March J528) in order to study 
law under Pierre I’aisan de Tfitoile, the most distinguished 
jurisconsult of his day. The university atmosphere here was 
less ascetic than at Paris, but Calvin’s ardour knew no slackening, 
and such was his progress in legal knowledge that he was fre- 
quently called upon to lecture, in the absence of one or other of 
the regular staff. Other studies, however, besides those of law 
occupied him while in this city, and moved by the humanistic 
spirit of the age he eagerly developed his classical knowledge. 
“ By protracted vigils,” says Beza, “ he secured indeed a solid 
erudition and an excellent memory; but it is probable he at the 
same time sowed the seeds of that disease (dyspep.sia) which 
ocaisioned him various illnesses in after life, and at last brought 
upon him premature death.” ^ His friends here were Melchior 
Wolmar, a German schoolmaster and a man of exemplary 
scholarship and character, Francois Daniel, Francois de Connam 
and Nicolas Duchemin ; to these his earliest letters were 
wTitten. 

From Orleans Calvin went to Bourges in the autumn of 1529 
to continue his studies under the brilliant Italian, Andrea Alciati 
(1492-1550), whom Francis 1 . had invited into France and 
settled as a professor of law in that university. His friend 
Daniel went witli him, and Wolmar followed a year later. By 
Wolmar Calvin was taught Greek, and introduced to the study of 
the New Testament in the original, a service which he gratefully 
acknowledges in one of his printed works.^ The conversation of 
Wolmar may also have been of use to him in his consideration of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which were now beginning to 
be widely diffused through France. Twelve years had elapsed 
since Luther had published his theses against indulgences — 
twelve years of intense excitement and anxious discussion, not 
in Germany only, but in almost all the adjacent countries. In 
France there had not been as yet any overt revolt against the 
Church of Rome, but multitudes were in sympathy with any 
attempt to improve the church by education, by purer morals, 
by better preaching and by a return to the primitive and un- 
eorrupted faith. Though we cannot with Beza regard Calvin at 
this time as a centre of Protestant activity, he may well have 
preached at Ligniires as a reformatory Catholic of the school of 
Erasmus. Calvin’s own record of his “ conversion ” is so scanty 
and devoid of chronological data that it is extremely difficult to 
trace his religious development with any certainty. But it seems 
probable that at least up to 1532 he was far more concerned 
about classical scholarship than about religion. 

His residence at Bourges was cut short by the death of his 
father in May 1531. Immediately after this event he went to 
Paris, where the “ new learning ” was now at length ousting the 
medieval scholasticism from the university. He lodged in the 
College Fortet, reading Greek with Pierre Dan^s and beginning 
Hebrew with Francois Vatable. It was at this time (April 1532) 
that Calvin issued Ws first publication, a commentary in Latin on 
Seneca’s tract De Clementia, This book he publish^ at his own 
cost, and dedicated to Claude Hangest, abbot of St Eloi, a 
member of the dc Montmor family, with whom Calvin had been 

3 Calv. Praef. ad Comment, in Psdlmos. 

* Jo. Calvini Vita, sub init. 

® Epist. Ded., Comment in Ep. II. ad Corinthios praefmt 
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brought up. It was formerly thought that Calvin published this 
work with a view to influence the king to put a stop to the attacks 
on the Protestants, but' there is nothing in the treatise itself or in 
the commentary to favoiir this opinion. 

Soon after the publication of his first book Calvin returned 
to Orleans, where he stayed for a year, perhaps again reading 
Jaw, and still undecided as to his life's work. He visited Noyon 
in August and by October of the same year was settled 
again in Paris. Here and now his destiny became certain. The 
conservative theology was becoming di.scredited, and humanists 
like Jacques l^ef^vre of EtapJes (Eaber Stapulensis) and Gerard 
Roussel were favoured by the court under the influence of 
Margaret of Angouleme, queen of Navarre and sister of Francis 1 . 
('als'in's old friend, Nicolas Cop, had just been elected rector of 
the university and had to deliver an oration according to custom 
in the church of the Mathurins, on the feast of All Saints. The 
oration (certainly influenced but hardly composed by Calvin) 
was in effect a defence of the reformed opinions, especially of 
the doctrine Of justification by faith alone. It is to the period 
between April 1532 and November 1533, and in particular to 
the time of his second sojourn at Orleans, that we may most 
fittingly assign the great change in Calvin which he de.scribes 
{Praej, nd Psahnns ) opera xxxi. 21-24) as his “sudden con- 
version ” and attributes to direct divine agency. It must have 
been at least after his Commentary on Seneca's De dementia 
that his heart was “.so subdued and reduced to docility that in 
comparison with his zeal for true piety he regarded all other 
studies with indiflerence, though not entirely forsaking them. 
I’hoLigh him.self a beginner, many flocked to him to learn the 
pure doctrine, and he began to seek some hiding-place and means 
of withdrawal from people.” This indeed was forced upon him, 
for Cop’s address was more than the conserv^ative party could 
bear, and ('op, being summoned to appear before the parlemcnt 
of Paris, found it necessary, as he failed to secure the support 
either of the king or of the university, to make his escape to 
Basel. An attempt was at the same time made to seize Calvin, 
but, being forewarned of the design by his friends, fie also made 
his escape. His room in the College Fortet, however, was 
.searched, and his books and papers seized, to the imminent 
peril of .some of his friends, whose letters were found in his 
repo.sitories. He went to Noyon, but, proceedings apiinst him 
being dropped, soon returned to Paris. But desiring both 
security and solitude for .study he left the city again about New 
Year of 1534 and liecame the guest of Louis du Tillet, a canon of 
the cathedral, at Angouleme, where at the request of his host he 
prepared some short discourses, which were circulated in the 
surrounding parishes, and read in public to the people. Here, too, 
in du Tibet’s splendid library, he began the studies which resulted 
in his great work, the Institutes^ and paid a visit to N^rac, where 
the venerable Lcfdvre, whose revised translation of the Bible 
into French was published about this time, was .spending his last 
years under the kindly care of Margaret of Navitrre. 

Calvin was now nearly twenty-five years of age, and in the 
ordinary way would have been ordained to the priesthood. Up 
till this time his work for the evangelical cause was not so much 
that of the public preacher or reformer as that of the retiring 
but influential scholar and adviser. Now, however, he had to 
decide whether, like Roussel and other of his friends, he should 
strive to combine the new doctrines with a position in the old 
church, or whether he should definitely break away from Rome. 
His mind was made up, and on the 4th of May he resigned 
his chaplaincy at Noyon and his rectorship at Pont I’fivcque. 
Towards the end of the same month he was arrested and suffered 
two short terms of imprisonment, the charges against him 
being not strong enough to be pressed. He seems to have 
gone next to Paris, staying perhaps with fitienne de la 
Forge, a Protestant merchant who suffered for his faith in 
February 1535. To this time belongs the story of the proposed 
meeting between Calvin and the Spanish reformer Servetus. 
(Alvin’s movements at this time are difficult to trace, but he 
visited both Orleans and Poitiers, and each visit marked a stage 
in his development 


The Anabaptists of Germany had spread into France, and 
were disseminating many wild and fanatical opinions among 
those who had seceded from the Church of Rome. Among other 
notions which they had imbibed was that of a sleep of the soul 
after death. To Calvin this notion appeared so pernicious that 
he composed a treatise in refutation of it, under the title of 
Psychopannychia, The preface to this treatise is dated Orleans 
1534, but it was not printed till 1542. In it he chiefly dwells 
upon the evidence from Scripture in favour of the belief that the 
soul retains its intelligent consciousness after its separation from 
the body — passing by questions of philosophical speculation, as 
tending on such a subject only to minister to an idle curiosity. 
At Poitiers Calvin gathered round him a company of cultured 
and gentle men whom in private intercourse he influenced 
considerably. Here too in a grotto near the town he for the fir.st 
time celebrated the communion in the Evangelical Church of 
Prance, using a piece of the rock as a table. 

The year 1534 was thus decisive for Calvin. From this time 
forward his influence became supreme, and all who had accepted 
the reformed doctrines in France turned to liim for counsel and 
instruction, attracted not only by his power as a teacher, but 
still more, perhaps, because they saw in him so full a develop- 
ment of the Christian life according to the evangelical model. 
Renan, no prejudiced judge, pronounces him “ the most Christian 
man of hi.s time,” and attributes to this his success as a reformer. 
Certain it is that already he had become conspicuous as a prophet 
of the new religion ; liis life was in danger, and he was obliged to 
seek safety in flight. In company with his friend Louis du 
Tillet, whom he had again gone to Angouleme to visit, he set out 
for Basel. On their way they were robbed by one of t heir servants, 
and it was only by borrowing ten crowns from their other 
servant that they were enabled to get to Strassburg, and thence 
to Basel. Here Calvin was welcomed by the band I'f scholars 
and theologians who had con.spircd to make that city the Athens 
of Switzerland, and especially by Oswald Myconius, the chief 
pastor, Pierre Viret and Heinrich Bullinger. Under the auspices 
and guidance of Sebastian Munster, ('alvin now gave himself to 
the study of Hebrew. 

Francis I., desirous to continue the suppresssion of the Protest- 
ants, but anxious, because of his strife with Charles V., not to 
break with the Protestant princes of Germany, instructed his 
ambassador to assure these princes that it was only against 
Anabaptists, and other parties who called in question all civil 
magistracy, that his severities were exercised. (Calvin, indignant 
at the calumny which was thus cast upon the reformed party in 
France, hastily prepared for the press his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, which he published “ first that I might vindicate from 
unjust affront my brethren whose death was precious in the sight 
of the Lord, and, next, that some sorrow and anxiety should move 
foreign peoples, since the .same sufferings threatened many.” 
The work was dedicated to the king, and Calvin says he wrote it 
in Latin that it might find access to the learned in all lands. ^ 
Soon after it appeared he set about translating it into French, as 
he himself attests in a letter dated October 1536. This sets at 
rest a question, at one time much agitated, whether the book 
appeared first in French or in Latin. The earliest French edition 
known is that of 1540, and this was after the work had been much 
enlarged, and several Latin editions had appeared. In its first 
form the work consisted of only six chapters, and was intended 
merely as a brief manual of (Christian doctrine. The chapters 
follow a traditional scheme of religious teaching: (i)The Law 
(as in the Ten Words), (2) Faith (as in the Apostles’ Creed), 
(3) Prayer, (4) the Sacraments ; to these were added (5) False 
Sacraments, (6) Christian liberty, ecclesiastical power and civil 
administration. The closing chapters of the work are more 
polemical than the earlier ones. His indebtedness to Luther is 
of course great, but his spiritual kinship with Martin Bucer of 

* This edition forms a small 8vo of 314 pages, and 6 pages of index. 
It appeared at Basel from the press of Thomas Platter and Balthasar 
Lasius in March 1536, and was published by Johann Oporin. The 
dedicatory preface is dated 23ra August 1535. It is a masterpiece 
of apologetic literature. Sec W. Walker, John Calvin, 132 £., and 
for an out lino of the contents of the treatise, ib. 1 37-149. 
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Strassburg is even more marked. Something also he owed to 
Scotus and other medieval schoolmen. The book appeared 
anonymously, the author having, as he himself says, nothing in 
view beyond furnishing a statement of the faith of the persecuted 
Protestants, whom he sa^ cruelly cut to pieces by impious and 
perfidious court parasites.^ In this work, though produced when 
the author was only twent}^-six years of age, we find a complete 
outline of the Calvinist theological system. In none of the later 
editions, nor in any of his later works do wc find reason to believe 
that he ever changed his views on any essential point from what 
they were at the period of its first publication. Such an instance 
of maturity of mind and of opinion at so early an ^e would be 
remarkable under any circumstances ; but in Calvin’s case it is 
rendered peculiarly so by the shortness of the time which had 
elapsed since he gave himself to theological studies. It may be 
doubted also if the history of literature presents us with another 
instance of a book written at so early an age, which has exercised 
such a prodigious influence upon the opinions and practices both 
of contemporaries and of posterity. 

After a short visit (April 1536) to the court of Renee, duchess 
of Ferrara (cousin to Margaret of Navarre), which at that time 
afforded an asylum to several learned and pious fugitives from 
persecution, Calvin returned through Basel to France to arrange 
his affairs before finally taking farewell of his native country. 
II is intention was to settle at Strassburg or Basel, and to devote 
himself to study. But being unable, in consequence of the war 
between Francis 1 . and Charles V., to reach Strassburg by the 
ordinary route, he with his younger brother Antoine and his 
half-sister Marie journeyed to Lyons and .so to Geneva, making 
for Basel. In Geneva his progress was arrested, and his resolution 
to pursue the quiet path of studious research was dispelled by 
what he calls the “ formidable obtc.station ” of Guillaume Farel.**^ 
After many struggles and no small suffering, this energetic spirit 
had succeeded in planting the evangelical standard at Geneva ; 
and anxious to secure the aid of such a man as Calvin, he entreated 
him on his arrival to relinquish his design of going farther, and to 
devote himself to the work in that city. Calvin at first declined, 
alleging as an excuse his need of securing more time for personal 
improvement, but ultimately, believing that he was divinely 
called to this task and that “ God had stretched forth His hand 
upon me from on high to arrest me,” he consented to remain at 
Gene^'a. He hurried to Basel, transacted some business, and 
returned to Geneva in August 1536. He at once began to ex- 
pound the epistles of St Paul in the church of St Pierre, and after 
about a year was also elected preacher by the magistrates with 
the consent of the people, an office which he would not accept 
until it had been repeatedly pressed upon him. His services 
seem to have been rendered for some time gratuitously, for in 
February 1537 there is an entry in the city registers to the effect 
that six crowns had been voted to him, “ since he has as yet 
hardly received tuiy thing. 

Calvin was in his twenty-eighth year when he was thus 
constrained to settle at Geneva ; and in this city the rest of his 
life, with the exception of a brief interval, was spent. The post 
to which he was thus called was not an easy one. Though the 
people of Geneva had cast off the obedience of Rome, it was 
largely a political revolt against the duke of Savoy, and tliey were 
still (says Beza) but very imperfectly enlightened in divine 
knowledge ; they had as yet hardly emerged from the filth of the 
papaty.” ^ This laid them open to the incursions of those 
fanatical teachers, whom the excitement attendant upon the 
Reformation had called forth, and who hung mischievously upon 
the rear of the reformii^ body. To obviate the evils thence 
resulting, Calvin, in union with Farcl, drew up a condensed 
statement of Christian doctrine consisting of twenty-one articles. 
This the citizens were summoned, in parties of ten each, to 
profess and swear to as the confession of their faith — process 
which, though not in accordance with modern notions of the best 
way of establishing men in the faith, was gone through, Calvin 
tells us, with much satisfaction.’’ As the people took this oath 

^ Praef, ad Psalmos. ■ Ibid. 

* Beza, Vit. Calv. an. ryjS. 


in the capacity of citizens^ we may tee here the basis laid for that 
theocratic system which subsequently became peculiariy charac- 
teristic of the Genevan polity. Deeply convinced of the import- 
ance of education for the young, Calvir^and his coadjutors were 
solicitous to establish schools throughout the city, and to enforce 
on p£^ents the sending of their children to them ; and as he had 
no faith in education apart from religious training, he drew up a 
catechism of Christian doctrine which the children Jiad to learn 
whilst they were receiving secular instruction. Of the troubles 
which arose from fanatical teachers, the chief proceeded from 
the efforts of the Anabaptists ; a public disputation was held on 
the i6th and 17th of March 1537, and so excited the populace 
that the Council of Two Hundred stopped it, declared the 
Anabaptist vanquished and drove them from the city. About 
the same time also, the p>eace of Calvin and his friends wa%much 
disturbed and their work interrupted by Pierre Caroli, another 
native of northern France, who, though a man of loose principle 
and belief, had been appointed chief pastor at Lausanne and was 
discrediting the good work done by Pierre Viret in that city. 
Calvin went to Viret’s aid and brought Caroli before the com- 
missioners of Bern on a charge of advocating prayers for the dead 
as a means of their earlier resurrection. Caroli brought a 
counter-charge against the Geneva divines of Sabellianism and 
Arianism, because they would not enforce the Athanasian creed, 
and had not used the words “ Trinity ” and “ Person ” in the 
confession they had drgwn up. It was a struggle between the 
thoroughgoing humanistic reformer who drew his creed solely 
from the “ word of God ” and the merely semi-Protestant 
reformer who looked on the old creed as a priceless heritage. In 
a synod held at Bern the matter was fully discussed, when a 
verdict was given in favour of the Geneva divines, and Caroli 
deposed from his office and banished. He returned to France, 
rejoined the Roman communion and spent the rest of his life in 
passing to and from the old faith and the new. Thus ended an 
affair which .seems to have occasioned Calvin much more uneasi- 
ness than the character of his assailant, and the manifest false- 
hood of the charge brought against him, would seem to justify. 
Two brief anti-Romanist tracts, one entitled De fugiendis 
tmpiorum sacriSf the other De sacerdoHo papali abjiciendo, were 
also published early in this year. 

Hardly was the affair of Caroli settled, when new and severer 
trials came upon the Genevan Reformers. The austere sim- 
plicity of the ritual which P’arel had introduced, and to which 
Calvin had conformed ; the strictness with which the ministers 
sought to enforce not only the laws of morality, but certain 
sumptuary regulations respecting the dress and mode of living 
of the citizens ; and their determination in spiritual matters 
and ecclesiastical cerempnies not to submit to the least dictation 
from the civil power, led to violent dissensions. Amidst much 
party strife Calvin perhaps showed more youthful impetuosity 
than experienced skill. He and his colleagues refused to ad- 
minister the sacrament in the Bernese form, i.e. with unleavened 
bread, and on Easter Sunday, 1538, declined to do so at all 
because of the popular tumult. For this they were banished 
from the city. They went first to Bern, and soon after to 
Zurich, where a synod of the Swiss p^tors had been convened. 
Before this assembly they pleaded their cause, and stated what 
were the points on which they were prepared to insist as needful 
for the proper discipline of the church. They declared that they 
would yield in the matter of ceremonies so far as to employ un- 
leavened bread in the eucharist, to use fonts in baptism, and to 
allow festival days, provided the people might pursue their 
ordinary avocations after public service, lliese Calvin re- 
garded as matters of indifference, provided the magistrates did 
not make them of importance, by seeking to enforce them ; and 
he was the more willing to concede them, because he hoped 
thereby to meet the wishes of the Bernese brethren, whose 
ritual was less simple than that established by Farel at Geneva. 
But he and his colleagues insisted, on the other hand, that for the 
proper maintenance of discipline, there should be a diviskm of 
parishes — ^that excommunications should be permitted, and 
should be under the power of elders chosen by the council, in 
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conjunction with the clergy-^that order should be observed in 
the admission of preachers— and that only the clergy should 
officiate in ordination by the laying on of hands. It was proposed 
also, as conducive to the )velfare of the church, that the sacrament 
of the J^)rd's Supper should be administered more frequently, at 
least once every month, and that congregational singing of 
psalms should be practised in the churches. On these terms the 
synod interpeded with the Genevese to restore their pastors ; 
but through the opposition of some of the Bernese (especially 
Peter Kuntz, the pastor of that city) this was frustrated, and a 
second edict of banishment was the only response. 

Calvin and Farel betook themselves, under these circumstances, 
to Basel, where they soon after separated, Farel to go to Ncu- 
chatcl and ('alvin to Strassburg. At the latter place Calvin 
reside<.l till the autumn of 1541, occupying himself partly in 
literary exertions, partly as a preacher and especially an organizer 
in the French church, and partly as a lecturer on theology. 
These years were not the least valuable in his experience. In 
1539 he attended Charles V.’s conference on Christian reunion at 
Frankfort as the companion of Bucer, and in the following year 
he appeared at Hagenau and Worms, as the delegate from the 
city of Strassburg. He was present also at the diet at Regens- 
burg, where he deepened his acquaintance with Melanchthon, 
and formed with him a friendship which lasted through life. He 
also did something to relieve the persecuted Protestants of 
France. It is to this period of his life tljat we owe a revised and 
enlarged form of his InsiituieSy his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans y and his Traci on the Lord's Supper. Notwithstand- 
ing his manifold engagements, he found time to attend to the 
tenderer affections ; for it was during his residence at Strass- 
burg that he married, in August 1540, Idelette de Bure, the 
widow of one Jean Stordcur of Liege, whom he had converted 
from Anabapti'sm. In her Calvin found, to use his own words, 
“ the excellent companion of his life,'* a precious help ” to him 
amid his manifold labours and frequent infirmities. She died in 
1549, to the great grief of her husband, who never ceased to 
niourn her loss. Their only child Jacques, born on the 28th of 
July 1542, lived only a few days. 

Durmg Calvin’s absence disorder and irreligion had prevailed 
in Geneva. An attempt was made by Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto 
(1477-1547), bishop of Carpentras, to take advantage of this .so 
as to restore the papal supremacy in that district ; but this 
design Calvin, at the request of the Bernese authorities, who had 
been consulted by those of Geneva, completely frustrated, by 
writing such a reply to the letter which the bishop had addressed 
to the Genevese, as constrained him to desist from all further 
efforts. The letter had more than a local or temporary reference. 
It was a popular yet thoroughgoing defence of the whole Protest- 
ant position, perhaps the best apologia for the Reformation that 
was ever written. He seems also to have kept up his connexion 
with Geneva by addressing letters of counsel and comfort to the 
faithful there who continued to regard him with affection. It 
was whilst he was still at Strassburg that there appeared at 
Geneva a translation of the Bible into French, bearing Calvin’s 
name, but in reality only revised and corrected by him from the 
version of Oliv^tan. Meanwhile the way was opening for his 
return. Tho.se who had driven him from the city gradually 
lost power and office. Farel worked unceasingly for his recall. 
After much hesitation, for Strassburg had strong claims, he 
yielded and returned to Geneva, where he was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm (September 13, 1541). He entered upon 
his work with a firm determination to carry out those reforms 
which he had originally purposed, and to set up in all its integrity 
that form of church polity which he had carefully matured 
during his residence at Strassburg. He now became the sole 
directive spirit in the church at Geneva. Farel was retained 
by the Neuchatelois, and Virct, soon after Calvin’s return, re- 
moved to Lausanne. His duties were thus rendered exceedingly 
onerous, and his labour became excessive. Besides preaching 
every day in each alternate week, he taught theology three days 
in the week, attended weekly meetings of his consistory, read 
the Scriptures once a week in the congregation, carried on an 


extensive correspondence on a multiplicity of subjects, prepared 
commentaries on the books of Scripture, and was eng^ed 
repeatedly in controversy with the opponents of his opinions. 
“ I have not time,” he writes to a friend, ” to look out of my 
house at the blessed sun, and if thipgs continue thus I shall 
forget what sort of appearance it has. When I have settled my 
usual business, I have so many letters to write, so many questions 
to answer, that many a night is spent without any offering of 
sleep being brought to nature.” 

It is only necessary here to sketch the leading events of 
Calvin's life after his return to Geneva. He recodified the 
Genevan laws and constitution, and was the leading spirit in the 
negotiations with Bern that issued in the treaty of February 
1544. Of the controversies in which he embarked, one of the 
most important was that in which he defended his doctrine 
concerning predestination and election. His first antagonist on 
this head was Albert Pighius, a Romanist, who, resuming the 
controver.sy between Erasmus and Luther on the freedom of the 
will, violently attacked Calvin for the views he had expressed 
on that subject. Calvin replied to him in a work published 
in 1543, in which he defends his own opinions at length, both 
by general reasonings and by an appeal to both Scripture 
and the Fathers, especially Augustine. So potent were his 
reasonings that Pighius, though owing nothing to the gentleness 
or courtesy of Calvin, was led to embrace his \’iews. A still more 
vexatious and protracted controversy on the .same subject arose 
in 1551. Jerome Hermes Bolsec, a Carmelite friar, having 
renounced Romanism, had fled from France to Veigy, a village 
near Geneva, where he practised as a physician. Being a zealous 
opponent of predestinarian views, he expressed his criticisms 
of Calvin's teaching on the subject in one of the public con- 
ferences held each Friday. Calvin replied with much vehemence, 
and brought the matter before the civil authorities. "I'he council 
were at a loss which course to take ; not that they doubted which 
of the disputants was right, for they all held by the views of 
Calvin, but they were unable to determine to what extent and 
in which way Bolsec should be punished for his heresy. The 
question was submitted to the churches at Basel, Bern, Zurich 
and Ncuchatel, but they also, to Calvin’s disappointment, were 
divided in their judgment, some counselling severity, others 
gentle measures. In the end Bolsec was banished from Geneva ; 
he ultimately rejoined the Roman communion and in 1577 
avenged himself by a particularly slanderous biography of 
Calvin. Another painful controversy was that with SiSbastien 
Castcllio (1515-1563), a teacher in the Genevan school and a 
scholar of real distinction. He wished to enter the preaching 
ministry but was excluded by Calvin’s influence becau.se he had 
criticized the inspiration of the Song of Solomon and the Genevan 
interpretation of the clause “he dc.scended into hell.” The 
bitterness thus aroused developed into life-long enmity. During 
all this time also the less strict party in the city and in the 
council did not cease to harry the reformer. 

But the most memorable of all the controversies in which 
('alvin was engaged was that into which he was brought in 1553 
with Michael Servetus (q.v.). After many wanderings, and 
after having been condemned to death for here.sy at Vienne, 
whence he was fortunate enough to make his escape, Serv'etus 
arrived in August 1553 at (icneva on his way to Naples. He was 
recognized in church and soon after, at Calvin’s instigation, 
arrested. The charge of blasphemy was founded on certein 
statements in a book published by him in 1553, entitled Chrisli- 
anismi Restitutio^ in which he animadverted on the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, and advanced sentiments .strongly 
savouring of Pantheism. The story of his trial is told elsewhere 
(see art. Servetus), but it must be noted here that the struggle 
was something more than a doctrinal one. The cause of Seiwetus 
was taken up by Calvin’s Genevan foes headed by Philibert 
Berthelier, and became a test of the relative strength of the rival 
forces and of the permanence of Calvin’s control. That Calvin 
was actuated by personal spite jpd animosity against Servetus 
himself may be open to discussion ; we have his own express 
declaration that, after Servetus was convicted, he used no 
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urgency that he should be put to death, and at their last inter- 
view he told Servetus that he never had avenged private injuries, 
and assured him that if he would repent it would not be his fault 
if all the pious did not give him their hands.^ There is the fact 
also that Calvin used his ^endeavour to have the sentence which 
had been pronounced against Servetus mitigated, death by 
burning being regarded by him as an “ atrocity,’^ for which he 
sought to substitute death by the sword.*-* It can be justly 
charged against Calvin in this matter that he took the initiative 
in bringing on the trial of Servetus, that as his accuser he pro- 
secuted the suit against him with undue severity, and that he 
approved the sentence which condemned Servetus to death. 
When, however, it is remembered that the unanimous decision of 
the Swiss churches and of the Swiss state governments was that 
Servetus deserved to die ; that the general voice of Christendom 
was in favour of this ; that even such a man as Melanchthon 
affirmed the justice of the sentence ; * that an eminent English 
divine of the next age should declare the process against him 
“just and honourable,”^ and that only a few voices here and 
there were at the time raised against it, many will be ready to 
accept the judgment of Coleridge, that the death of Servetus was 
not “ Calvin’s guilt especially, but the common opprobrium of 
all European Christendom.” ® 

Calvin was also involved in a protracted and somewhat vexing 
dispute with the Lutherans respecting the Lord’s Supper, which 
ended in the separation of the evangelical party into the two great 
sections of Lutherans and Reformed, — the former holding that in 
the cucharist the body and blood of Christ are objectively and 
consubstantially present, and so are actually partaken of by the 
communicants, and the latter that there is only a virtual presence 
(if the body and blood of Christ, and consequently only a spiritual 
p.u’ticipation thereof through faith. In addition to these 
controversies on points of faith, he was for many years greatly 
disquieted, and sometimes even endangered, by the opposition 
offered by the libertine party in Geneva to the ecclesiastical 
discipline which he had established there. His system of church 
polity was essentially theocratic ; it assumed that every member 
of the state was also under the discipline of the church ; and he 
asserted that the right of exercising this discipline was vested 
exclusively 'in the consistory or body of preachers and elders. 
His attempts to carry out these views brought him into collision 
both with the authorities and with the populace, — the latter 
being not unnaturally restive under the restraints imposed upon 
their liberty by the vigorous system of church discipline, and the 
former being inclined to retain in their own hands a portion of 
that power in things spiritual which Calvin was bent on placing 
exclusively in the hands of the church rulers. His dauntless 
courage, his perseverance, and his earnestness at length prevailed, 
and he had the satisfaction, before he died, of seeing his favourite 
system of church polity firmly established, not only at Geneva, 
but in other parts of Switzerland, and of knowing that it had been 
adopted substantially by the Reformers in France and Scotland. 
The men whom he trained at Geneva carried his principles into 
almost every country in Europe, and in varying degree these 
principles did much for the cause of civil liberty.® Nor was it 
only in religious matters that Calvin busied himself ; nothing 
was indifferent to him that concerned the welfare and good order 
of the state or the advantage of its citizens. His work embraced 
everything ; he was consulted on every affair, great and small, 
that came before the council, — on questions of law, police, 
economy, trade, and manufactures, no less than on questions of 
doctrine and church polity. To him the city owed her trade in 
cloths and velvets, from which so much wealth accrued to her 

^ Fidelis Expositio Errorum Serveti, sub inti. Calvini, 0 pp. t. ix. 

* Calvin to Farel, 20th Aug. 1553. 

^ Tuo judicio prorsus assentior. Affirmo ctiam vestros magi- 
stratus juste fecissequod hominem blasphemum. re ordine judicata, 
intvrfecerunt. — Melanchthon to Calvin, 14th Oct. 1554. 

* Field On the Church, bk. iii. c. 27, vol. i. p. 288 (ed. Cambridge, 
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citizens ; sanitary regulations we*re introduced by him which 
made Geneva the admiration of all visitors ; and ih him she 
reverences the founder of her university. *This institution was in 
a sense Calvin's crowning work. It added religious education to 
the evangelical preaching and the thorough discipline already 
established, and so completed the reformer’s ideal of a Christian 
commonwealth. 

Amidst these multitudinous cares and occupations, Calvin 
found time to write a number of works besides those provoked by 
the various controversies in which he was engaged. The most 
numerous of these were of an exegetical character. Including 
discourses taken down from his lips by faithful auditors, we have 
from him expository comments or homilies on nearly all the 
books of Scripture, written partly in Latin and partly in French. 
Though naturally knowing nothing of the modem ide* of a 
progressive revelation, his judiciousness, penetration, and tact in 
eliciting his author’s meaning, his precision, condensation, and 
concinnity as an expositor, the accuracy of his learning, the 
closeness of his reasoning, and the elegance of his style, all unite 
to confer a high value on his exegetical works. The series began 
with Romans in 1540 and ended with Joshua in 1564. In 1558- 
1559 also, though in very ill health, he finally perfected the 
Institutes. 

The incessant and exhausting labours to which Calvin gave 
himself could not but tell on his fragile constitution. Amid 
many sufferings, however, and frequent attacks of sickness, he 
manfully pursued his course ; nor was it till his frail body, torn 
by many and painful diseases — fever, asthma, stone, and gout, 
the fruits for the most part of his sedentary habits and unceasing 
activity — had, as it were, fallen to pieces around him, that his 
indomitable spirit relinquished the conflict. In the early part of 
the year 1564 his sufferings became so severe that it was manifest 
his earthly career was rapidly drawing to a close. On the 6th of 
February of that year he preached his last sermon, having with 
great difficulty found breath enough to carry him through it. He 
was several times after this carried to church, but never again 
was able to take any part in the service. With his usual dis- 
interestedness he refused to receive his stipend, now that he was 
no longer able to discharge the duties of his office. In the midst 
of his sufferings, however, his zeal and energy kept him in 
continual occupation ; when expostulated with for such un- 
seasonable toil, he replied, “ Would you that the Lord should 
find me idle when He comes ? ” After he had retired from 
public labours he lingered for some months, enduring the severest 
agony without a murmur, and cheerfully attending to all the 
duties of a private kind which his diseases left him strength to 
discharge. On the 25th of April he made his will, on tlie 27th he 
received the Little Council, and on the 28th the Genevan 
ministers, in his sick-room ; on the 2nd of May he wrote his last 
letter — to his old comrade Farel, who hastened from Neuch&tel 
to see him once again. He spent much time in prayer and died 
quietly, in the arms of his faithful friend Theodore Beza, on the 
evening of the 27th of May, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. The 
next day he was buried without pomp “ in the common cemetery 
called Plain-palais ” in a spot not now to be identified. 

Calvin was of middle stature ; his complexion was somewhat 
pallid and dark ; his eyes, to the latest clear and lustrous, 
bespoke the acumen of his genius. He was sparing in his food 
and simple in his dress ; he took but little sleep, and was capable 
of extraordinary efforts of intellectual toil. He had a most 
retentive memory and a very keen power of observation. He 
spoke without rhetoric, simply, directly, but with great weight. 
He had many acquaintances but few close friends. His private 
character was in harmony with his public reputation and position. 
If somewhat severe and irritable, he was at the same time 
scrupulously just, truthful, and steadfast ; he never deserted a 
friend or took an unfair advantage of an antagonist ; and on 
befitting occasions he could be cheerful and even facetious 
among his intimates. “ God gave him,” said the Little Council 
after his death, “ a character of great majesty.” “ I have been a 
witness of him for sixteen years,” says Beza, “ and I think I am 
fully entitled to say that in this man there was exhibited to all an 
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example of the life and death of the Christian, such as it will not 
be easy to* dofjreeiate, such as it will be difficult to emulate.” 

Though Calvin built*" his theolo}<y on the loundations laid by 
earlier ivioitueis, and especially bv Luther and Buccr, his peculiar 
gilts 0/ Ic.uning, of logic and of style made him iire-eminently the 
theologian ol the new religion. 'J he following may be regarded as 
his characteristic tenets, though not all are peculiar to hirii. 

'J'lie dcnninant tlioiiglit is tlie infinite and transcendent sovereignty 
of trod, to lyiow wliom is the supreme end ol human endeavour. 
God is made known to man especially by the Scriptures, whose 
writers were " sure and authentic amanuenses of the Holy Spirit." 
To the Sjnrit .speaking therein the Spiritdlhimined soul of man 
makes response. While God is the source of all good, man as a 
sinner is guilty and corrupt. The lirst man was made in the image 
and likeness ol God. which not only implies man's superiority to all 
other creatures, but indicates his original purity, integrity and 
sanetity. From this state Adam fell, and in his fall involved the 
whole ^uiman race descenrled Irom him. Hence depravity and 
corruption, diffused through all parts of the soul, attach to alt men. 
and this lirst makes them obnoxious to the anger of God, and then 
comi's forth in works wlmh the Scripture calls works ot the flesh 
(Gal. V, 11)). Thus all are held vitiated and perverted in all parts 
of their nature, and on account of such corruption deservedly con- 
demned belore God. by whom nothing is accejited save nghleou.sness, 
innocence and purity. Nor is that a being bound lor aiiother’.s offence; 
for when it is said that we through Adam's sin have become ob 
noxious to the divine indgment, it is not to he taken as if we. being 
ourseivc's innocent and blameless, bear the fault of his offence, but 
that, we having been brought under a curse through his trans- 
gre.ssion. he is said to have bound us. From him. however, not only 
ha.s punishmeiil overtaken us, but a pestilence instilled from him 
resides in us, to which punishment is justly due. Thus even infants, 
whilst they bring their own condemnation witli them from their 
mother’.s womb, are bound not by another's but by their own fault. 
For though they have not yet brought fortli the fruits ol their 
iniquity, they have Ihe seed shut uji in them ; nay, t heir whole nature 
is a sort ot seerl of sin, therefore it cannot but be hateful and abomin' 
able to God {histji, bk. ii. ch. i. .sect. 8). 

To redeem man from this .state of guilt, and to recover him from 
corruption, the Son ol God became incarnate, assuming man '.s nature 
into union with His own, so that in Him were two natures in one 
person. Thus incarnate fie took on Him tlie ollfices of pnqihct. 
priest and king, and by His humiliation, obedu'iice and sullenng unto 
death, followed by His resurrection and a.scension to heaven, He 
has perfected His work and fulfilled all that was required in a 
redeemer ot men, so that it Is truly alhrmed that He has merited 
for man the grace of salvation (bk. ii. ch. Hut until a man 

is in some way really united to Christ so as to partake of Him, the 
benefits of Christ's work cannot be attained by him. Now it is by 
the secret and special operation of the Holy Spirit that men arc 
united to Christ and made members of His body. Through faith, 
which is a firm and certain cognition of the divine benevolence 
towards us founded on the truth of the gracious jiromise in Christ, 
men are by the operation of the Spirit united to Christ and are made 
partakers of His death and resurrection, so that the old man is 
crucified with Him and they are raised to a new life, a life of righteous- 
ness and holiness. Thus joined to Christ the believer has life in 
Him and knows that he is saved, hav’ing the witness of the Spirit 
that he is a child ol God. and having the 3)romiscs. the certitiicie of 
which the Spirit had before impressed on the mind, sealed by the 
(lame Spirit on the heart (bk. iii, ch. 33-30). From faith proceeds 
repentance, which is the turning ot our life to God, procee*ding from 
a sincere and earncsl fear of God. and consisting in tlie mortification 
of the flesh and the* old man within us and a vivification of tl»c Spirit. 
Through faith also the believer receives Justiiication, his sins are 
forgiven, he i.s acct'pted ot God, and is held by Him as righteous, 
the rigliteousncss ol Christ being imputed to him, and faith being 
the instrument by which the man lays hold on Christ, so that witli 
Hi.s righteousne.ss the man aj^icars in God's sight as righteous. 
This imputed rigliteousness, howe\^(‘r, is not disjoined from real 
personal righteousness, lor regiMieration and sanctification conic 
to the believer from Clirist no less than justification ; the two 
blessings are not to be confounded, but neither are they to be dis- 
joined. The assurance which the believer has of salvation he 
receives from the ojieration and witness of the Holy Spirit ; but 
this again rests on the tlivine choice of the man to .salvation ; and 
this falls back on Ciod's eternal sovereign purj)ose, whereby Jle has 
predestined some to eternal life w'hile the rest of mankind are 
predestined to condemnation and eternal death. Those whom 
God has chosen to life l^le effectually calls to salvation, and they 
are kept by Him in progre.ssivc faith and holiness unto the end 
(bk. iii. passim). The extacnal means or aids ^by which God unites 
men into the fellowship orejirist. and sustains and advances those 
who lielieve, are the ehurOTjftd its ordinances, especially the sacra- 
ments. The church univerwll is the multitude gathered bom diverse 
nations, which, though divided by distance of time and place, agree 
in one common faith, and it is bound by the tie of the same religion ; 
and wherever the word of God is sincerely preached, and the sacra- 
ments are duly administered, according to Christ's institute, there 


beyond doubt is a church of the living God (bk. iv. ch. i, sect. 7-1 1). 
The permanent officers in the church are pastors and teachers, to the 
former of whom it belongs to jireside over the discipline of the 
church, to administer the sacraments, and to admonish and exhort 
the members ; while the latter occupy themselves with the exposition 
of Scripture, so tliat ^lure and wholesome doctrine niav be retained. 
With them are to be joined for the government of the chutcli certain 
pious, grave and holy men 4s a senate in each church ; and to others, 
as deacons, is to be entrusted the care of the poor. The election of 
the officers in a cliurch is tti be with the ])eoplc, and those duly 
chosen and called are to be ordaintul by the laying on of the hands 
of the pastors (ch. 3, sect. 4-10). The sacraments are two— Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. Baptism is the .sign of initiation whereby 
men are admitted into the society of the church and, being grafted 
into Christ, are reckoned among the .sons of God ; it .serves both 
for the confirmation of faith and as a confes.sion before men. The 
Lord's Sujiper is a .spiritual least whore Christ attests that lie is the 
life-gii iiif^ bread, by which our souls are fed unto true and blessed 
immortalUv. That sacred communiration of His flesh and blood 
whereby Christ transfuses into us Hjs life, even as if it penetrated 
into our bones and marrow. He in the Supper attests and seals ; 
and that not by a vain or empty sign set liefore us, bul there He 
puts forth the efficacy of His Spirit whereby He fulfils what He 
promises. In tlie mystery ol the Supjier Christ is truly exhibited 
to us by the symbols of bread and wine ; and so His body and Idood, 
in which He fulfilled all obedience for the obtaining of righteousness 
for us, are presented. There is no such presi'iice of Christ in the 
Sujqier as that He is affixed to the bread or included in it or in any 
way circumscribed ; but whatever can express the true and siili- 
stantial communication of the body and blood of the T.ord. which 
is exhibited to lielievers under the said symbols of the Sujiper, is to 
be received, and that not as perceived by the imagmation only or 
mental intelligence, bul as enjoyed for the aliment of the eternal life 
(bk. iv. ch. 1 5. 17). 

Tlie course of time has substantially modified many of these 
positions. Even the churches which trace their descent from 
Calvin's work and faith no longer hold in their entirety hi.s views 
on the magistrate as the pre.servcr of church purity, the utter de- 
pravity of human nature, the non-huiiian character «)f the Bible, 
the d«‘aling of God with man. But his system had an immense 
value in the history of Christian thought. It apjiealed to and 
evoked a high order of intelligence, and its insistence on personal 
individual salvation has borne worthy fruit. So also its in.sislence 
on the chief end of man " to know and do the will of God " made 
for the strenuous morality tliat helped to build ui> the modem 
world. Its effects are most clearly seen in Scotland, in Puritan 
England and in the New England states, but its infiiience was and 
is felt among peoples that have little desire or claim to lie called 
Calvinist. 

BiuMonnArTiY. — The standard edition of Calvin's works i.s tliat 
undertaken by the Strassburg scholars, J, W. Baum, E. Cunitz, 
E. Reim, P. Lobsteiu, A. Erichson (59 vols., i8()3-i9oo). The last 
of these contains an elaborate bibliography which was also published 
separately at BiTlin in 1 900. Thi' bulk of the writings was publish('d 
in English by tlie Calvin Translation Society (48 vols., Edinburgh, 
1843-1855) ; the Institutes have often been translated. The early 
lives by Beza and Collodon are given in the collected editions. 
Among modern biographies arc those by P. Henry, Das LeOen J. 
Calvins (3 vols., Hamburg, 1835-1844; Eng. tran.s. by 11. Slebbiiig, 
London and New York, 1849) ; V. Aiidin, Histoire de la vie, des 
ouvragrs, et dvs doctfines de Calvin (2 vols., F’aris, 1841 ; Eng. trans. 
by J. McGill, London, 1843 and 1850), unfairly antagonistic ; T. H. 
Dyer, Life of John Calvin (London, 1850) ; E. Staheliii, Joh. Calvin, 
Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften (2 v(ils.. Elberfeld, 1863) ; F. W. 
Kampschiilte, Joh. Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat in Cevf 
(2 vols., 1869,* t 8 oq, unfinished); Abel T.efranc, La Jeunesse de 
Calvin (Paris, 1888) ; E. Choisy. La Thiocratie A Gend^ie ati temps 
de Calvin (Geneva, 1897) ; E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin ; les hommvs 
et les chases de son temps (5 vols,, 1899-1908). See also A. M. Fair- 
bairn, " Calvin and the Reiormod Church ” in the Cambridge Modern 
Histnrv, vol. ii. (1904) ; P. Schaff’s, History of the Christian Church, 
vol. vii. (1892), and R. Stahelin's article in Hauck* Herzog's ileal- 
encyh. fur prot. Theologie und Kirche. Each of these contains a 
useful bibliography, as also does the excellent life by Professor 
Williston Walker, John Calvin, the Organizer of Reformed Protes- 
tantism, *' Heroes of the Reformation " series (iQOf)). See also C. S. 
Horne in Manspeld Coll. Essays (1Q09). (W. L. A. ; A. J. G.) 

CALVINISTIC METHODISTS, a body of Christians forming a 
church of the Presbyterian order and claiming to be the only 
denomination in Wales which is of purely Welsh origin. Its 
beginnings may be traced to the labours of the Rev. Griffith 
Jones (1684-1761), of Llanddowror, Carmarthenshire, whose 
sympathy for the poor led him to set on foot a system of circu- 
lating charity schools for the education of children. In striking 
contrast to the general apathy, of the clergy of the period, 
Griffith Jones*s zeal appealed to the public imagination, and his 
powerful preaching exercised a widespread influence, many 
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travelling long distances in order to attend his ministry. There 
was thus a considerable number of earnest people dispersed 
throughout the country waiting for the rousing of the parish 
clergy. An impressive announcement of the Easter Cx)mmunion 
Service, made by the Rev. Pryce Davies, vicar of Talgarth, 
on the 30th of March 1735, was the means of awakening 
Howell Harris (1714-1773) of Trevecica, and he immediately 
began to hold services in his own house. He was soon invited to 
do the same at the houses of others, and ended by becoming a 
fiery itinerant preacher, stirring to the depths every neighbour- 
hood he visited. Griflith Jones, preaching at Llanddewi Brefi, 
Cardiganshire — the place at which the Welsh Patron Saint, 
David, first became famous — found Daniel Rowland (1713-1790), 
curate of Llangeitho, in his audience, and his patronizing attitude 
in listening drew from the preacher a personal supplication on his 
behalf, in the middle of the discourse. Rowland was deeply 
moved, and became an ardent apostle of the new movement. 
Naturally a fine orator, his new-born zeal gave an edge to his 
eloquence, and his fame spread abroad, Rowland and Harris 
had been at work fully eighteen months before they met, at a 
service in Devynock cliurch, in the upper part of Breconshire. 
The acquaintance then formed lasted to the end of Harris’s life — 
an interval of ten years excepted. Harris had been sent to 
Oxford in the autumn of 1735 to “ cure him of his fanaticism,’^ 
but he left in the following February. Rowland had never been 
to a university, but, like Harris, he had been well grounded in 
general knowledge. About J739 another prominent figure 
appeared. 'I'his was Howell Davies of Pembrokeshire, whose 
ministry was modelled on that of his master, Griffith Jones, but 
with rather more clatter in his thunder. 

Jn 1736, on returning home, Harris opened a school, Griffith 
Jones supplying him with books from his charity. He also set up 
societies, in accordance with the recommendations in Josiah 
Wedgwood’s little book on the subject ; and these exercised a 
great influence on the religious life of the people. By far the 
most notiible of Harris’s converts was William Williams (1717- 
1791), Pant y C'elyn, the great hymn- writer of Wales, who while 
listening to the revivalist preaching on a tombstone in the 
graveyard of Talgarth, heard the “ voice of heaven,” and was 
“ apprelicnaed as by a warrant from on high.” He was ordained 
deacon in the Church of England, 1740, but Whitefield recom- 
mended him to leave his curacies and go into the highways and 
hedges. On Wednesday and Thursday, January 5th and 6th, 
1743, the friends of aggressive (!liristianity in Wales met at 
Wadford, near Caerphilly, Glam., in order to organize their 
.societies, George Whitefield was in the chair. Rowland, WiUiams 
and John Powell — afterwards of Llanmartin — (clergymen), 
Harris, John Humphreys and John Cennick (laymen) were 
present. Seven lay exhorters were also at the meetings ; they 
were questioned as to their spiritual experience and allotted 
their several spheres ; other matters pertaining to the new 
conditions created by the revival were arranged. This is known 
as the first Methodist Association — held eighteen months before 
John Wesley’s finst conference (June 25th, 1744). Monthly 
meetings covering smaller districts were organized to consider 
local matters, the transactions of which were to be reported to 
the Quarterly A.ssociation, to be confirmed, modified, or rejected. 
Exhorters were divided into two classes — public, who were 
allowed to itinerate as preachers and superintend a number of 
societies ; private, who were confined to the charge of one or 
two societies. The societies were distinctly understood to be 
part of the established church, as Wedgwood’s were, and every 
attempt at estranging them therefrom was sharply reproved ; 
but persecution made their position anomalous. They did not 
accept the discipline of the Church of England, so the plea of 
conformity was a feeble defence ; nor had they taken out licenses, 
so as to claim the protection of the Toleration Act. Harris’s 
ardent loyalty to the Giurch of England, after three refusals 
to ordain him, and his personal contempt for ill-treatment from 
persecutors, were the only things that prevented separation. 

A controversy on a doctrinal point — ** Did God die on 
Calvary ? ” — raged for some time, the principal disputants 
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being Rowland and Harris ; and* in 1751 it ended in an open 
mpture, which threw the Connexion first into confusiem and then 
into a state of coma. The societies split'up into Harrisites and 
Rowlandites, and it was only with thew revival of 1762 that the 
breach was fairly repaired. This revival is a landmark in the 
history of the Connexion. Williams of Pant y Celyn had just 
published a little volume of hymns, the singing of which inflamed 
the people. This led the bishop of St David’s^ to suspend 
Rowland’s license, and Rowland had to confine himself to a 
meeting-house at Llangeitho. Having been turned out of other 
churches, he had leased a plot of land in 1759, anticipating the 
final withdrawal of his license, in 1763, and a spacious building 
was erected to which the people crowded from all parts on 
Sacrament Sunday. Llangeitho became the Jerusalem of Wales ; 
and Rowland’s popularity never waned until his physical powers 
gave way. A notable event in the history of Welsh Methodism 
was the publication in 1770 of a 4to annotated Welsh Bible by 
the Rev. Peter Williams, a forceful preacher and an indefatigable 
worker, who had joined the Methodists in 1746, after being 
driven from several curacies. It gave birth to a new interest in 
the Scriptures, being the first definite commentary in the language. 
A powerful revival broke out at Llangeitho in the spring of 
1780, and spread to the south but not to the north of Wales. 
The ignorance of the people of the north made it very difficult 
for Methodism to benefit from these manifestations, until the 
advent of the Rev. Thomas Charles (1755-1814), who, having 
spent five years in Somersetshire as curate of several parishes, 
returned to his native land to marry Sarah Jones of Bala. 
Failing to find employment in the established church, he joined 
the Methodists in 1784. His circulating charity schools and 
then his Sunday schools gradually made the North a new 
country. In 1791 a revival began at Bala ; and this, strange to 
say, a few months after the Bala Association had been ruffled by 
the proceedings which led to the expulsion of Peter Williams 
from the Connexion, in order to prevent him from selling John 
Canne’s Bible among the Methodists, because of some Sabellian 
marginal notes. 

In 1790 the Bala Association passed “ Rules regarding the 
proper mode of conducting the Quarterly Association,” drawn 
up by Charles ; in 1801, Cliarles and Thomas Jones of Mold, 
published (for the association) the “ Rules and Objects of the 
Private Societies among the People called Methodists.” About 
i 795 i persecution led the Methodists to take the first step 
towards separation from the Churqh of England. Heavy fines 
made it impossible for preachouf in poor circumstances to 
continue without claiming the prpftattion of the Toleration Act, 
and the meeting-houses had to be registered as dissenting chapels. 
In a large number of cases this had only been delayed by so con- 
structing the houses that they were used both as dwellings and 
p chapels at one and the same time. Until 1811 the Calvin- 
istic Methodists had no ministers ordained by themselves ; their 
enormous growth in numbers and the scarcity of ministers to 
administer the Sacrament — only three in North Wales, two of 
whom had joined only at the dawn of the century — made the 
question of ordination a matter of urgency. The South Wales 
clergy who regularly itinerated were dying out ; the majority of 
those remaining itinerated but irregularly, and were most of them 
against the change. 7 'he lay element, with the help of Charles and 
a few other st^warts, carried the matter through — ordaining 
nine at Bala in June, and thirteen at Llandilo in August. In 
1823 the Confessitm of Faith was published ; it is based on the 
Westminster Confession as Calvinistically construed,” and 
contains 44 articles. The Connexion’s ConstituUonal Deed was 
formally completed in 1826. 

Thomas Charles had tried to arrange for taking over Trevecca 
College when the trustees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion removed their seminary to Cheshunt in 1791 j but the 
Bala revival broke out just at the time, and, when things grew 
quieter, other matters pressed for attention. A college had been 
mooted in 1816, but the intended tutor died suddeffly, and the 
matter ww for the time dropped. Candidates for the Connex- 
ional ministry were compelled to shift for themselves until 1837, 
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when Lewis Edwards (1809-1887) and David Charles (1812- 
1878) opened a school for younR men ut Bala. North and South 
alike adopted it as their college, the associations contributing a 
hundred guineas each towards the education of their students. 
In 1842, the South Wales Association opened a college at 
Trevecca, leaving Bala to the North ; the Rev. David Charles 
became principal of the former, and the Rev. Lewis Edwards of 
the latter. -After the death of Dr Lewis Edwards, Dr. T. C. 
Edwards resigned the principalship of the University College at 
Aberystwyth to become head of Bala (1891), now a purely 
theological college, the students of which were sent to the 
university colleges for their classical training. In 1905 Mr David 
Davies of Llandinam — one of the leading laymen in the Connexion 
—offered a large building at Aberystwyth as a gift to the 
denomination for the purpose of uniting North and South in one 
theological college ; but in the event of either association 
declining the proposal, the other was permitted to take possession, 
giving the association that should decline the option of joining at 
a later time. ' The Association of the South accepted, and that of 
the North declined, the offer ; Trevecca College was turned into 
a preparatory school on the lines of a similar institution set up at 
Bala in 1891. 

The missionary collections of the denomination were given 
to the London Missionary Society from 1798 to 1840, when a 
Connexional Society was formed ; and no better instances of 
missionary enterprise are known than those of the Khasia and 
aintia Hills, and the Plains of Sylhet in N. India. There 
as also been a mission in Brittany since 1842. 

The constitution of the denomination (called in Welsh, “ Hen 
Gorph,” i,e, the Old Body) is a mixture of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism ; each church manages its own affairs and 
reports (1) to the district meeting, (2) to the monthly meeting, 
the nature of each report determining its destination. The 
monthly meetings are made up of all the officers of the churches 
comprised in each, and are split up into districts for the purpose 
of a more local co-operation of the churches. The monthly 
meetings appoint delegates to the quarterly Associations, of 
which all officers are members. The Associations of North and 
South are distinct institutions, deliberating and determining 
matters pertaining to them in their separate quarterly gatherings. 
For the purpose of a fuller co-operation in matters common to 
both, a general assembly (meeting once a year) was established 
in 1864. This is a purely deliberative conclave, worked by 
committees, and all its legislation has to be confirmed by the two 
Associations before it can have any force or be legal. The 
annual conference of the English churches of the denomination 
has no legislative standing, and is meant for social and spiritual 
intercourse and discussions. 

In doctrine the church is Calvinistic, but its preachers are far 
from being rigid in this particular, being warmly evangelical, 
and, in general, distinctly cultured. The London degree largely 
figures on the Connexional Diary ; and now the Welsh degrees, 
in arts and divinity, are being increasingly achieved. It is a 
remarkable fact that every Welsh revival, since 1735, has broken 
out among the Calvinistic Methodists. Tho.se of 1735, 1762, 
1780 and 1791 have been mentioned ; those of 1817, 1832, 1859 
and 1904-1905 were no less powerful, and their history is inter- 
woven with Calvinistic Methodism, the system of which is so 
admirably adapted for the passing on of the torch. The minis- 
terial system is quite anomalous. It started in pure itineracy ; 
the pastorate came in very gradually, and is not yet in universal 
acceptance. The authority of the pulpit of any individual church 
hands of the deacons ; they ask the pastor to supply so 
ri^»y < Sundays a year — from twelv^e to forty, as the case may 
they then fill the remainder with any preacher they 
choose. The pastor U paid for his pastoral work, and receives 
his Sunday fee just as a stranger does ; his Sundays from home 
he fills up at the request of deacons of other churches, and it is a 
breach of Connexional etiquette for a minister to apply for engage- 
ments, no matter how many unfilled Sundays he may have. 
Deacons and preachers make engagements seven or eight years 
in advance. The Connexion provides for English residents 


wherever required, and the English ministers are oftener in 
their own pulpits than their Welsh brethren. 

The Calvinistic Methodists form in some respects the strongest 
church in Wales, and its forward movement, headed by Dr John 
Pugh of Cardiff, has brought thousands into its fold since its 
establi.shment in 1891. Its Connexional Book Room, opened in 
1891, yields an annual profit of from £1600 to £2000, the profits 
being devoted to help the colleges and to establish Sunday 
school libraries, etc. Its chapels in 1907 numbered 1641 (with 
accommodation for 488,080), manses 229 ; its churches ^ num- 
bered 1428, ministers 921, unordained preachers 318, deacons 
6179; its Sunday Schools 1731, teachers 27,895, scholars 193,460, 
communicants 189,164, total collections for religious purposes 
£300,912. The statistics of the Indian Mission are equally 
good : communicants 8027, adherents 26,787, missionaries 23, 
native ministers (ordained) 15, preachers (not ordained) 60. 

The Calvinistic Methodists are intensely national in sentiment 
and aspirations, beyond all .suspicion loyalists. They take a 
great interest in social, political and educational matters, and are 
prominent on public bodies. They support the Eisteddfod as the 
promoter and inspirer of arts, letters and music, and are con- 
spicuous among the annual prize winners. They thus form a 
living, democratic body, flexible and progressive in its movements, 
yet with a sufficient proportion of conservatism both in religion 
and theology to keep it sane and safe. (D. E. J.) 

CALVISIUS, SETHUS (1556-1615), German chronologer, was 
born of a peasant family at Gorschlebcn in Thuringia on the 
2ist of February 1556. By the exercise of his musical talents 
he earned money enough for the .start, at Helmstarll, of a 
university career, which the aid of a wealthy patron enabled him 
to continue at Leipzig. He became director of the music-school 
at Pforten in 1572, was transferred to Leipzig in the same 
capacity in 1594, and retained this post until his death on the 
24th of November 1615, despite the offers succcessively made to 
him of mathematical professorships at Frankfort and Wittenberg. 
In his Opus Chronolo^icum (Leipzig, 1605, 7th ed. 1685) he 
expounded a .system ba.sed on the records of nearly 300 eclipses. 
An ingenious, though ineffective, propo.sal for the reform of the 
calendar was put forward in his Elenchus Caleudart^ Gre^oriatti 
(Frankfort, 1612) ; and he published a book on music, Melodiac 
condendae ratio (Erfurt, 1592), still worth reading. 

For details .see V. Schmiick’s Leichenrede (1613) ; J. Bertuch’s 
Chrouicoii Portense (1739) : F. W. E. Rost’vS Oratio ad revovendant 
S. Calvisii memoriam (1805) ; J. G. Stallbaum’.s Nachrichteu iihtn 
die Cafiioren an dev Thdmasschule (1842) ; AU^emeine Deutsche 
Biographic ; Poggendorff’s Biog.-Litterarisches Handworterburh. 

CALVO, CARLOS (1824-1906), Argentine publicist and 
historian, was born at Buenos Aires on the 26th of Februai*)' 
1824, and devoted himself to the study of the law. In i860 ho 
was sent by the Paraguayan government on a special mi.ssion to 
London and Paris. Remaining in France, he published in 1863 
his Derecho internacional teorico y praciico de Euro pa y America, in 
two volumes, and at the same time brought out a French version. 
The book immediately took rank as one of the highest modern 
authorities on the subject, and by 1887 the first French edition 
had become enlarged to six volumes. Senor Calvo’s next 
publications were of a scmi-historical character. Between 1862 
and 1869 he published in ^Spanish and French his great collection 
in fifteen volumes of the treaties and other diplomatic acts of the 
South American republics, and between 1864 and 1875 his 
Annates historiques de la rholution de V Amerique latine, in five 
volumes. In 1884 he was one of the founders at the Ghent 
congress of the Jnstitut de Droit International. In the following 
year he was Argentine minister at Berlin, and published his 
Dictionnaire dti droit international public et pnve in that city. 
Cal VO died in May 1906 at Paris. 

CALW or Kalw, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wurttemberg, on the Nagold, 34 m. S.W. of Stuttgart by rail. 
Pop. (1905), 4943. It contains a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic Church, two schools, missionary institution, and a fine 

1 Adherents and members in scattered hamlete and attending 
different meeting-houses or chapels often combine to form one 
society or church. 
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public library. The industries include spinning and weaving 
operations in wool and cotton. Carpets, cigars and leather are 
also manufactured. The timber trade, chiefly with the Nether- 
lands, is important. The place is in favour as a health resort. 

The name of Calw appears first in 1037. In the middle ages 
the town was under the dominion of a powerful family of counts, 
whose possessions finally passed to Wurttemberg in 1345. In 
1634 the town was taken by the Bavarians, and in 1692 by 
the French. 

CALYDON (KaAv^Jtui'), an ancient town of Aetolia, according to 
Pliny, Roman m. from the sea, on the river Euenus. It was 
said to have been founded by Calydon, son of Aetolus ; to have 
been the scene of the hunting, by Meleager and other heroes, of 
the famous Calydonian boar, sent by Artemis to lay waste the 
fields ; and to have taken part in the 'I'rojan war. In historical 
times it is first mentioned (391 B.c.) as in the possession of the 
Achaeans, who retained it for twenty years, by the assistance of 
the Lacedaemonian king, Agesilaus, notwithstanding the attacks 
of the Acarnanians. After the battle of Lcuctra (371 b.c.) it was 
restored by Epaminondas to the Aetolians. In the time of 
Pompey it was a town of importance ; but Augustus removed 
its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which he founded to commemorate 
his victory at Actium (31 B.c.). The walls of Calydon are almost 
certainly to be recognized in the Kastro of Kurtagi. These 
comprise a circuit of over 2 m., with one large gate and five 
smaller ones, and are situated on a hill on the right or west bank 
of the Euenus. Remains of large terrace walls outside the town 
probably indicate the position of the temple of Artemis Laphria, 
whose gold and ivory statue was transferred to Patras, together 
probably with her ritual. This included a sacrifice in which all 
kinds of beasts, wild and tame, were driven into a wooden pyre 
and consumed. 

See W. M. I .i'ake. Travels in N. Greece, i. p. log, iii, pp. 533 sqq. ; 
W. J. Woodhousc, Aetolia, pp. 95 sqq. (E.'Gr.) 

CALYPSO, in (^reek mythology, daughter of Atlas (or Oceanus, 
or Nereus), queen of the mythical island’ of Ogygia. When 
Odysseus was shipwrecked on her shores, Calypso entertained 
the hero with great hospitality, and prevailed on him to remain 
with her seven years. Odysseus was then seized with a longing 
to return to his wife and home ; Calypso’s promisje of eternal 
youth failed to induce him to stay, and Hermes was sent by 
Zeus to bid her release him. When he set sail, Calypso died of 
grief. (Homer, Odyssey, i. 50, v. 28, vii. 254 ; Apollodorus i. 2, 7.) 

CAM (CAO), DIOGO (fl. 1480-1486), Portuguese discoverer, 
the first European known to sight and enter the Congo, and to 
explore the West African coast between Cape St Catherine (2° S.) 
and Cape Cross (21“ 50' S.) almost from the equator to Walfi.sh 
Bay. When King John II. of Portugal revived the work of 
Henry the Navigator, he sent out Cam (about midsummer (?) 
1482) to open up the African coast still further beyond the 
equator. The mouth of the Congo was now discovered (perhaps 
in August 1482), and marked by a stone pillar (still existing, but 
only in fragments) erected on Shark Point ; the great river was 
also ascended for a short distance, and intercourse was opened 
with the natives. Cam then coasted down along the present 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa), and erected a second pillar, 
probably marking the termination of this voyage, at Cape Santa 
Maria (the Monte Negro of these first visitors) in 13° 26' S. He 
certainly returned to Lisbon by the beginning of April 1484, 
when John II. ennobled him, made him a cavalleiro of his house- 
hold (he was already an escudeiro or esquire in the same), and 
granted him an annuity .and a coat of arms (8th and 14th of 
April 1484). That Cam, on his second voyage of 1485-1486, was 
accompanied by Martin Behaim (as alleged on the latter’s 
Nuremberg globe of 1492) is very doubtful ; but we know that 
the explorer revisited the Congo and erected two more pillars 
beyond the farthest of his previous voyage, the first at another 
“ Monte Negro ” in 15® 41' S., the second at Cape Cross in 
21 so', this last probably marking the end of his progress 
southward. According to one authority (a legend on the 1489 
map of Henricus Martellus Germanus), Cam died off Cape Cross ; 
but Joao de Barros and others make him return to the Congo, 


and take thence a native envoy *to Portugal. The four pillars 
set up by Cam on his two voyages have all been •discovered 
tn situ, and the inscriptions on two of^hem from Cape Santa 
Maria and Cape Cross, dated 1482 and 1485 respectively, are 
still to be read and have been printed ; the Cape Cross padrfto is 
now at Kiel (replaced on the spot by a granite facsimile) ; those 
from the Congo estuary and the more southerly Monte Negro are 
in the museum of the Lisbon Geographical Soriet}t. 

See Barros. Decadas da Asia, Decade i. bk. iii., eap, ch. 3 ; Ruy 
de Pina. Chronica d' el Rei D, Jodo II . ; Garcia de Reaende, Chronica ; 
Luciano Cordciro. " Diogo Cio '' in Boletim of the Lisbon Geog. Soc., 
1802 ; E. G. Ravenstein, “ Voyages of Diogo Cao," &c.. in Geog, 
Jnt. vol. xvi. (1900) : also Geog. Jnl. xxxi. (1908). (C. R. B.) 

CAMACHO, JUAN FRANCISCO (1824-1896), Spanish states- 
man and financier, was bom in Cadiz in 1824. The first part of 
his life was devoted to mercantile and financial pur^iits at 
Cadiz and then in Madrid, where he managed the affairs of and 
liquidated a mercantile and industrial society to the satisfaction 
and profit of the shareholders. In 1837 he became a captain in 
the national militia, in 1852 Conservative deputy in the Cortes 
for Alcoy, in 1853 secretary of congress, and was afterwards 
elected ten times deputy, twice senator and life senator in 
1877. Camacho took a prominent part in all financial debates 
and committees, was offered a seat in the Mon cabinet of 1864, 
and was appointed under-secretary of state finances in 1866 
under Canovas and O’Donnell. After the revolution of 1868 he 
declined the post of minister of finance offered by Marshal 
Serrano, but served in that capacity in 1872 and 1874 in Sagasta’s 
cabinets. When the restoration took place, Camacho sat in the 
Cortes among the dynastic Liberals with Sagasta as leader, and 
became finance minister in 1881 at a critical moment when 
Spain had to convert, reduce, and consolidate her treasury 
and other debts with a view to resuming payment of coupons. 
Camacho drew up an excellent budget and collected taxation 
with a decidedly unpopular vigour. A few years later Sagasta 
again made him finance minister under the regency of Queen 
Christina, but had to sacrifice him when public opinion very 
clearly pronounced against his too radical financial reforms and 
his severity in collection of taxes. He was for the same reasons 
unsuccessful as a governor of the Tobacco Monopoly Company. 
He then seceded from the Liberals, and during the last years of 
his life he affected to vote with the Con.servatives, who made him 
governor of the Bank of Spain. He died in Madrid on the 23rd of 
January 1896. (A. E. H.) 

CAMALDULIANS, or Camaldolf.se, a religious order founded 
by St Romuald. Born of a noble family at Ravenna c, 950, he 
retired at the age of twenty to the Benedictine monastery of 
S. Apollinare in Classe ; but being strongly drawn to the ere- 
mitical life, he went to live with a hermit in the neighbourhood of 
Venice and then again near Ravenna. Here a colony of hermits 
grew up around him and he became the superior. As soon as 
they were established in their manner of life, Romuald moved to 
another district and there formed a second settlement of hermits, 
only to proceed in the same way to the establishment of other 
colonies of hermits or “ deserts ” as they were called. In this 
way during the course of his life Romuald formed a great number 
of “ deserts ” throughout central Italy. His chief foundation 
was at Camaldoli on the heights of the Tuscan Apennines not far 
from Arezzo, in a vale snow-covered during half the year. 
Romuald’s idea was to reintroduce into the West the primitive 
eremitical form of monachism, as practised by the first Egyptian 
and Syrian monks. His monks dwelt in separate huts around the 
oratory, and came together only for divine service and on certain 
days for meals. The life was one of extreme rigour in regard to 
food, clothing, silence and general observance. Besides the 
hermits there were lay brothers to help in carrying out the field 
work and rougher occupations. St Romuald and the early 
Camaldolese exercised considerable influence on the religious 
movements of their time ; the emperors Otto III. and Henry 11 . 
esteemed him highly and sought his advice on religious questions. 
Disciples of St Romuald went on missions to the still heathen 
parts of Russia, Poland and Prussia, where some of them suffered 
martyrdom. In his extreme old age St Romuald with twenty-five 
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of his monks started on a mTissionary expedition to Hungary, 
but he wsL^ unable to accomplish the journey. He died in 1027. 
After his death mitigations were gradually introduced into the 
rule and manner of life > and in the monastery of St Michael in 
Murano, Venice, the life became ccnobitical. From that time to 
the present day there have always been both eremitical and 
cenobitical Camaldolese, the latter approximating to ordinary 
Benedictine life. The Camaldolese spread all over Italy, and into 
(iermany, Poland and France, ('.amaldoli itself still exists as a 
“ desert,” the primitive observance of the institute being strictly 
maintained There are a few other “ deserts,” all in Italy, 
except one in Poland ; and there are about 90 hermits. The chief 
monastery of the ccnobitical Camaldolese is S. Gregorio on the 
Caelian Hill in Rome ; they number less than forty. Since the 
3 1 th c^tury there have been Camaldolese nuns; at present there 
are five nunneries with 150 nuns, all belonging to the cenobitical 
branch of the order. The habit of the Camaldulians is white. 

See Helyot, Hist, des ordres teli^irux (1702), v. cc. 21-25; Max 
Heimbucher, Of den und Kongregationen (189O). i. § 29 ; and* the art. 
“ CamalcluleuscT ” in Wetzer and Wclto, Kirclienlexikon (ziid cd.), 
and Herzog, Realeniyklopddie (3rd ed.). (E. C. 13.) 

CAMARGO, MARIE ANNE DE CUPIS DE (17T0-1770), 
French dancer, of Spanish descent, was born in Brussels on the 
15th of April 1710. Her father, Ferdinand Joseph dc Cupis, 
earned a scanty living as violinist and dancing-master, and from 
childhood she was trained for the stage. At ten years of age she 
was given lessons by Mile hVan^oise Provost (1680-1741), then 
the first dancer at the J*aris Opera, and at once obtained an 
engagement as premiere datiscuse, first at Brussels and then at 
Rouen. Under her grandmother's family name of Camargo she 
made her Paris debut in 1726, and at once became the rage. 
Every new fashion bore her name ; her manner of doing her hair 
was copied by all at court ; her shoemaker— she had a tiny foot — 
made his fortune. She had many titled adorers whom she nearly 
ruined by her extravagances, among others Louis dc Bourbon, 
comte de Clermont. At his wish she retired from the stage from 
1736 to 1741. In her time she appeiired in seventy-eight ballets 
or operas, always to the delight of the public. She was the first 
ballet-dancer to shorten the skirt to what afterwards became the 
regulation length. There is a charming portrait of her by 
Nicolas Lancrct in the Wallace collection, London. 

CAM ARGUE {Insula Camaria), a thinly-populated region of 
southern France contained wholly in tlie department of Bouches- 
du-Rhonc, and comprising the delta of the Rhone. The 
Camargui; is a marshy plain of alluvial formation enclosed 
between the two branches of the river, the Grand Rhone to the 
cast und the J*etit Rhone to the west. Its average elevation is 
from fij to 8 ft. The Camargue has a coast-line some 30 m. in 
length and an area of 290 scj. m., of which about a quarter consists 
of cultivated and fertile land. This is in the north and on the 
banks of the rivers. The rest consists of rough pasture grazed by 
the black bulls and while horses of the region and by large flocks 
of sheep, or of marsh, stagnant water and waste land impregnated 
with salt. The region is inhabited by flocks of flamingoes, 
bustards, partridge, and by .sea-birds of various kinds. The 
£tang de Vaccaris, the largest of the numerous lagoons and 
pools, covers about 23 sq. m, ; it receives three main canals con- 
structed to drain off the minor lagoons. The Camargue is 
protected by dikes from the inundations both of the sea and of 
the rivers. Inlets in the sea-dike let in water for the purposes of 
the lagoon fisheries and the salt-pans ; and the river- water is 
used for irrigation and for the submer.sion of vines. The 
climate is characterized by hard winters and scorching summers. 
Rain falls in torrents, but at considerable intervals. The mistral, 
blowing from the north and north-west, is the prevailing wind. 
The south-eastern portion of the Camargue is known as the He 
du Plan du Bourg. A seconda^ delta to the west of the Petit 
Rhone goes bv the name of Petite Camargue. 

CABIARINA, on ancient city of Sicily, situated on the south 
coast, about 17 m. S.E. of Gcla (Terranova). It was founded by 
Syracuse in 599 b.c., but destroyed by the mother city in 552 for 
attempting to assert its independence. Hippocrates of Gela 


received its territory from Syracuse and restored the town in 492, 
but it was destroyed by Gelon in 484 ; the Geloans, however, 
founded it anew in 461. It seems to have been in general hostile 
to Syracuse, but, though an ally of Athens in 427, it gave some 
slight help to Syracuse in 415-413. It was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians in 405, restored by Timoleon in 339 after its 
abandonment by Dionysius's order, but in 258 fell into the 
hands of the Romans. Its complete destruction dates from 
A.D. 853. The site of the ancient city is among rapidly shifting 
sandhills, and the lack of stone in the neighbourhood has led to 
its buildings being used as a quarry even by the inhabitants of 
Terranova, so that nothing is now visible above ground but a 
small part of the wall of the temple of Athena and a few founda- 
tions of houses ; portions of the city wall have been traced by 
excavation, and the necropolis has been carefully explored (see 
J. Schubring in PhilologuSy xxxii. 490 ; P. Orsi in Monumenti 
dei Linceif ix. 201, 3899; xiv. 756, 1904). To the north 
la^ the lake to which the answer of the Delphic oracle referred, 
fxrj Ktva Kap.afiivav^ when the citizens inquired as to the 
advisability of draining it. 

CAMBAC£r£:S, jean JACQUES RI^GIS de, duke of Parma 
(1753-1824). French statesman, was born at Montpellier on the 
i.8th of October 1753. He was descended from a well-known 
family of the legal nobility {noblesse de la robe). He was designed 
for the magistracy of his province ; and in 3771, when for a time 
the provincial parlement was suppressed, with the others, by the 
chancellor Maupeou, he refused to sit in the royal tribunal 
substituted for it. lie continued, however, to study law with 
ardour, and in 1774 succeeded his father as councillor in the 
court of accounts and finances of his native town. Espousing 
the principles of the Revolution in 1789, he was commissioned 
by the noblesse of the province to draw up the cahier (statement of 
principles and grievances); and the senechaus.Kee of Montpellier 
elected him deputy to the statcs-general of Versailles ; but the 
election was annulled on a technical point. Nevertheless in 
1792 the new department of Hcrault, in which Montpellier is 
situated, sent him as one of its deputies to tlie C’onvenlion 
which afjsembled and proclaimed the Republic in Si'ptember 
3792. In the strife which soon broke out between the Girondins 
and the Jacobins he took no decided part, but occupied himself 
mainly with the legal and legislative work which went on almost 
without intermission even during the 'I'crror. The action of 
C'ambac^r^s at the time of the trial of Louis XVi. (December 
25, 1792-January 20, 1793) w'as characteristic of his habits of 
thought. At first he protested against the erection of the 
Convention into a tribunal in these words : ” The people has 
chosen you to be legislators ; it has not appointed you as judges.” 
He also demanded that the king sliould have due facilities for his 
defence. Nevertheless, when the trial proceeded, he voted with 
the majority which declared Louis to be guilty, but recommended 
that tlie penally should be postponed until the cessation of 
hostilities, and that the sentence should then be ratified by the 
Convention or by some other legislative body. It is therefore 
inexact to count him among the regicides, as was done by the 
royalists after 1815. Early in 1793 he became a member of the 
Committee of General Defence, but he did not take part in the 
work of its more famous successor, the Committee of Public 
Safety, until the close of the year 1794. In the meantime he had 
done much useful work, e.specially that of laying down, conjointly 
with Merlin of Douai, the principles on which the legislation of 
the revolutionary epoch should be codified. At the close of 1794 
he also used his tact and eloquence on behalf of the restoration of 
the surviving Girondins to the Convention, from which they had 
been driven by the coup d'hiai of the 31st of May 1793. In the 
course of the year 1795, as president of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and as responsible especially for foreign affairs, he was 
largely instrumental in bringing about peace with Spain. Never- 
theless, not being a regicide, he was not appointed to be one of 
the five Directors to whom the control of public affairs was 
entrusted after the coup d'etat of Vend^miaire 1795 ; but, as 
before, his powers of judgment and of tactful debating soon 
carried him to the front in the council of Five Hundred. The 
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moderation of his views brought him into opposition to the 
Directors after the coup (Vital of Fructidor (September 1797), 
and for a time he retired into private life. Owing, however, to 
the influence of Sieyds, he became mini.ster of justice in July 
1799. He gave a guarded support to JSonaparte and Sieves in 
their enterprise of overtlvowing the Directory (coup d'etat of 
Brumaire 1799). 

After a short interval Cambac6r6s was, by the constitution of 
December 1799, appointed second consul of France — a position 
which he owed largely to his vast legal knowledge and to the 
conviction which Siey^s entertained of his value as a mani- 
pulator of public assemblies. It is impossible here to describe in 
detail his relations to Napoleon, and the part which he played in 
the drawing up of the Civil Code, later on called the Code 
Napoleon. It must sufflcc to say that the skilful intervention of 
C^rnbac^r^s helped very materially to ensure to Napoleon the 
consulship for life (August i, 1802) ; but the second consul is 
known to have disapproved of some of the events which followed, 
notiibly the execution of the due d’Enghien, the rupture with 
England, and the proclamation of the Empire (May 19, 1804). 
This last occurrence ended his title of second consul ; it was 
replaced l)y that of arch-chancellor of the Empire. To him was 
decreed the presidcncc of the Senate in perpetuity. He also 
became a prince of the Empire and received in 1808 the title 
duke of Parma. Apart from the important part which he took in 
helping to co-ordinate and draft the Civil Code, Cambacer^s did 
the state good service in many directions, notably by seeking to 
curb the impetuosity of the emperor, and to prevent enterprises 
so fatal as the intervention in Spanish affairs (1808) and the 
invasion of Russia (1812) proved to be. At the close of the 
campaign of 1814 he shared with Joseph Bonaparte the responsi- 
bility for some of the actions which zealous Bonapartists have 
deemed injurious to the fortunes of the emperor. Jn 1815, 
during the Hundre.d Days, lie took up his duties reluctantly at 
the bidding of Napoleon ; and after the .second downfall of his 
master, he felt the brunt of royalist vengeance, being for a time 
exiled from Franco. A decree of 13th May 1818 restored him to 
his civil rights as a ('itizen of France ; but the last six years of his 
life he spent in retirement. He was a member of the Academy 
till the 3rst of March 1816, when a decree of exclusion was 
passed. In demeanour he was quitd, reserved and tactful, but 
when occasion called for it he proved himself a brilliant orator. 
He was a celebrated ^ourmeiy and his dinners were utilized by 
Napoleon as a useful adjunct to the arts of statecraft. 

See A. Aubrict, Vie dc CambaU^r^s (2nd ed., Paris, 182*)). 

(J. Hl. R.) 

CAMBALUC, the name by wdiich, under sundry modifications, 
the royal city of the great khan in China became known to Europe 
during the middle ages, that city being in fact the same that we 
now know as Peking. The word itself represents the Mongol 
Khan-Balik, “ the city of the khan,” or emperor, the title by 
which Peking continues, more or less, to be known to the Mongols 
and other northern Asiatics. 

A city occupying approximately the same site had been the 
capital of one of the principalities into which China was divided 
some centuries before the Christian era ; and during the reigns 
of the two Tatar dynasties that immediately preceded the Mongols 
in northern C'hina, viz. that of the Khitans, and of the Kin or 
“ Golden ” khans, it had been one of their royal residences. 
Under the names of Yenking, which it received from the Khitan, 
and of Chung- tu, which it had from the Kin, it holds a conspicuous 
place in the wars of Jenghiz Khan against the latter dynasty. 
He captured it in 1215, but it was not till 1284 that it was adopted 
as the imperial residence in lieu of Karakorum in the Mongol 
steppes by his grandson Kublai. The latter selected a position 
a few hundred yards to the north-east of the old city of Chung-tu 
or Yenking, where he founded the new city of Ta-tu (“ great 
capital ”), called by the Mongols Taidu or Daitu, but also Khan- 
Balik ; and from this time dates the use of the latter name as 
applied to this site. 

The new city formed a rectangle, enclosed by a colossal mud 
rampart, the longer sides of which ran north and south. These 


were each about 5! English m. in Itength, the shorter sides m., 
so that the circuit was upwards of 18 m. The palace of the 
khan, with its gardens and lake, itself fortned an inner enclosure 
fronting the south. There were elevei^ city gates, viz. tliree on 
the south side, always the formal front witli the Tatars, and two 
on each of the other sides ; and the streets ran wide and straight 
from gate to gate (except, of course, where interrupted by the 
palace walls), forming an oblong chess-board plan. ^ 

Ta-tu continued to be the re.sidence of the emperors till the 
fall of the Mongol power (1368). The native dynasty (Ming) 
which supplanted them established their residence at Nan-king 
(‘‘ South Court ”), but this proved so inconvenient that Yunglo, 
the third sovereign of the dynasty, reoccupied Ta-tu, giving it 
then, for the first time, the name of Pe-king (“North Court”). 
This was Uie name in common use when the Jesuits ^tered 
China towards the end of the i6th century, and began to send 
home accurate information about China. But it is not so now ; 
the names in ordinary use being King-cheng or King-tu, both 
.signifying “ capital.” The restoration of Cambaluc was com- 
menced in 1409. The size of the city was diminished by the 
retrenchment of nearly one-tliird at the northern end, which 
brought the enceinte more nearly to a square form. And this 
constitutes the modern (so-called) ” Tatar city ” of Peking, the 
soutli front of which i.s identical with the south front of the city 
of Kublai. The walls were completed in 1437. Population 
gathered about the southern front, probably using the material of 
the old city of Yenking, and the excrescence so formed was, in 
1544, enclosed by a wall and called the “ outer city.” It is the 
same that is usually called by Europeans “ the Chinese city.” 
The ruins of the retrenched northern portion of Kublai’s great 
rampart are still prominent along their whole extent, so that 
there is no room for que.stion as to the position or true dimensions 
of the Cambaluc of the middle ages ; and it is most probable, 
indeed it is almost a nec'essity, that the present palace stands on 
the lines of Kublai 's palace. 

The city, under the name of Cambaluc, was constituted into an 
archiepEcopal see by Pope Clement V. in 1307, in favour of the 
missionary Franciscan John of Montecorvino (d. 1330); but 
though some successors were nominated it seems probable that 
no second metropolitan ever actually occupied the seat. 

Maps of the i6th and J7th centuries often show Cambaluc in 
an imaginary region to the north of China, a part of the miscon- 
ception that has prevailed regarding Cathay. The name is 
often in popular literature written Cam Wu, and is by Longfellow 
accented in verse CdtnbdLu. But this spelling originates in an 
accidental error in Ramusio’s Italian version, which was the chief 
channel through which Marco Polo’s book was popularly known. 
The original (French) IVISS. all agree with the etymology in calling 
it Cambaluc, which should be accented CdmbdLuc. 

CAMBAY, a native state of India, within the Gujarat division 
of Bombay. It has an area of 350 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 75,225, 
showing a decrease of 16 % in the decade, due to the famine of 
1899^1900. The estimated gross revenue is £27,189 ; the tribute, 
£1460. In physical character Cambay is entirely an alluvial 
plain. As a separate state it dates only from about 1730, the 
time of the dismemberment of the Mogul empire. The present 
chiefs are descended from Momin Khan 11 ., the last of the 
governors of Gujarat, who in 1 742 murdered his brother-in-law, 
Nizam Khan, governor of Cambay, and established himself there. 

The town of Cambay had a population in 1901 of 31,780. It 
is supposed to be the Camanes of Ptolemy, and was formerly a 
very flourishing city, the seat of an extensive trade, and cele- 
brated for its manufactures of silk, chintz and gold stuffs ; but 
owing principally to the gradually increasing difficulty of access 
by water, owing to the silting up of the gulf, its commerce has 
long since fallen away, and the town has become poor and 
dilapidated. The spring tides rise upwards of 30 ft., and in a 
channel usually so shallow form a serious danger to shipping. The 
trade is chiefly confined to the export of cotton. The town is 
celebrated for its n^ufwture of agate and camclian ornaments, 
of reputation principally in China. The houses in many instances 
are built of stone (a circumstance which indicates the former 
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wealth of the city, as the material had to be brought from a veiy 
considerable distance) ; and remains of a brick wall, 3 m. in 
circumference, which tormerly surrounded the town, enclose four 
large reservoirs of good water and three bazaars. To the south- 
east there are very extensive ruins of subterranean temples and 
other buildings half-buried in the sand by which the ancient 
town was overwhelmed. These temples belong to the Jains, and 
contain twq massive statues of their deities, the one black, the 
other white. The principal one, as the inscription intimates, 
is Pariswanath, or Parswanath, carved in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar ; the black one has the date of 1651 inscribed. 
In 1780 Cambay was taken by the army of (iencral Goddard, was 
restored to the Mahrattas in 1783, and was afterwards ceded to the 
British by the peshwa under the treaty of 1803. It was provided 
withqa railway in 1901 by the opening of the ii m. required 
to connect with the gaekwar of Baroda’s line through Petlad. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, an inlet in the coast of India, in the 
Gujarat division of Bombay. It is about 80 m. in length, but 
is shallow and abounds in shoals and sandbanks. It is supposed 
that the depth of water in this gulf has been decreasing for more 
than two centuries past. The tides, which are very high, run 
into it with amazing velocity, but at low water the bottom is 
left nearly dry for some distance below the latitude of the town 
of r anibay. 1 1 is, however, an important inlet, being the channel 
by which the valuable produce of central Gujarat and the 
British districts of Ahmedabad and Broach is exported ; but the 
railway from Bombay to Baroda and Ahmedabad, near Cambay, 
has for some time past been attractirig the trade to itself. 

CAMBER (derived through the I'>. from Lat. camera^ vault), 
in architecture, the upward curvature given to a beam and 
provided for the depression or sagging, which it is liable to, 
before it has settled down to its bearings. A “ camber arch ” is 
a slight rise given to the straight-arch to correct an apparent 
sinking in the centre (see Arch). 

CAMBERT, ROBERT ('1628-1677), French operatic composer, 
was born in Paris in 1628. He was a pupil of Chambonni^res. 
In 1655, after he had obtained the post of organist at the church 
of St Honorc, he married Marie du Moustier. He was musical 
superintendent to Queen Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., 
and for a time held a post with the marquis de Sourdeac. His 
earlier works, the words of which were furnished by Pierre 
Perrin, continued to be performed before the court at Vincennes 
till the death of his patron Cardinal Mazarin. In 1669 Perrin 
received a patent for the founding of the Academie Nationale de 
musique, the germ of the Grand Op 4 ra, and Cambert had a share 
in the administration until both he and Perrin were di.scarded 
in the interests of Lulli. ])isplea.scd at his subsequent neglect, 
and jealous of the favour shown to Lulli, who was musical 
superintendent to the king, he went in 1673 to London, where 
soon after his arrival he was appointed master of the band to 
Charles II. One at least of his operas, Pomonfy was performed in 
London under his direction, but it did not suit the popular taste, 
and he is supposed to have killed himself in London in 1677. 
His other principal operas were Ariadne ou les amours de Bacchus 
and Les Peines et les plaisirs de V amour. 

CAMBERWELL, a southern metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N. by Southwark and Bermondsey, E. by 
Deptford and Lewisham, W. by Lambeth, and extending S. to 
the boundary of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 259,339. 
Area, 4480 acres. Tt appears in Domesday, but the derivation 
of the name is unknown, ft includes the districts of Peckham 
and Nunhead, and Dulwich {q.v,) with its park, picture-gallery 
and schools. Camberwell is mainly residential, and there are 
many good houses, pleasantly situated in Dulwich and south- 
ward towards the high ground of Sydenham. Dulwich Park 
(72 acres) and Peckham Rye Common and Park (113 acres) are 
the largest of several public grounds, and Camberwell Green 
was once celebrated for its fairs. Immediately outside the 
southern boundary lies a well-known place of recreation, 
the Crystal Palace. Among institutions may be mentioned the 
Camberwell school of arts and crafts, Peckham Road. In 
Camberwell Road is Cambridge House, a university settlement, 


founded in 1897 and incorporating the earlier Trinity settlement. 
The parliamentary borough of Camberwell has three divisions. 
North, Peckham and Dulwich, each returning one member ; 
but is not wholly coincident with the municipal borough, the 
Dulwich division extending to include Penge, outside the 
county of London. The borough council consists of a mayor, 
ten aldermen, and sixty councillors. 

CAMBIASI, LUCA (1527-1585), Genoese painter, familiarly 
known as Lucchetto da Genova (his surname is written also 
Cambiaso or Cangiagio), was bom at Moneglia in the Genoese 
state, the son of a painter named Giovanni Cambiasi. He took to 
drawing at a very early age, imitating his father, and developed 
great aptitude for foreshortening. At the age of fifteen he painted, 
along with his father, some subjects from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
on the front of a house in Genoa, and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Marcantonio Calvi, a ceiling showing great daring of 
execution in the Palazzo Doria. He also formed an early friend- 
ship with Giambattista Gastello ; both artists painted together, 
with so much similarity of style that their works could hardly 
be told apart ; from this friend Cambiasi learned much in the 
way of perspective and architecture. Luchetto’s best artistic 
period lasted for twelve years after his first successes ; from that 
time he declined in power, though not at once in reputation, 
owing to the agitations and vexations brought upon him by a 
pa.ssion which he conceived for his sister-in-law. His wife having 
died, and the sister-in-law having taken charge of his house and 
children, he endeavoured to procure a papal dispensation for 
marrying her; but in this he was disappointed. In 1583 he 
accepted an invitation from Philip 11 . to continue in the ICscorial 
a series jof frescoes which had been begun by Gastello, now 
deceased ; and it is said that one principal reason for his closin;; 
with this offer was that he hoped to bring the royal influence to 
bear upon the pope, but in this again he failed. Worn out with 
his disquietudes, he died in the Escorial in the second year of hU 
sojourn. Cambiasi had an ardent fancy, and was a hold designer 
in a Raphaelesque mode. His extreme facility astonished the 
Spanish painters ; and it is said that Philip 11 ., watching one day 
with pleasure the offhand zest with which Luchetto was painting 
a head of a laughing child, was allowed the further surprise <1 
seeing the laugh changed, by a touch or two upon the lips, into a 
weeping expression. The artist painted sometimes with a brush 
in each hand, and with a certainty equalling or transcending that 
even of Tintoret. He made a vast number of drawings, and was 
also something of a sculptor, executing in this branch of art a 
figure of Faith. Altogether he ranks as one of the ablest artists 
of his day. In personal character, notwithstanding his executive 
ener^, he is reported to have been timid and diffident. His son 
Orazio became likewise a painter, studying under Luchetto. 

The best works of Cambiasi are to be seen in Genoa. In the 
church of S. Giorgio— the martyrdom of that saint ; in the Palazzo 
Impcriali Tcrralba, a Genoese suburb — a fresco of the “ Itape of tht' 
Sabines ” ; in S. Maria da Carignano — a “ Pieti," containing his own 
portrait and (according to tradition) that of his beloved sisterdn- 
law. In the Escorial he executed several pictures ; one is a Paradise 
on the vaulting of the church, with a multitude of figures. For this 
picture he received ] 2,000 ducats, probably the largest sum that hud, 
up to that time, ever been given for a single work. 

CAMBODIA ^ (called by the inhabitants Sroc Khmer and by the 
French Cambodge), a country of south-eastern Asia and a pro- 
tectorate of France, forming part of French Indo-China. 

Geography.'^li is bounded N. by Siam and Laos, E. by 
Annam, S.E. and S. by Cochin-China, S.W. by the Gulf of Siam, 
and W. by Siam. Its area is estimated at approximately 
65,000 sq. m. ; its population at 1,500,000, of whom some 
three-quarters are Cambodians, the rest Chinese, Annam esc, 
Chams, Malays and aboriginal natives. The whole of Cambodia 
lies in the basin of the lower Mekong, which, entering this 
territory on the north, flows south for some distance, then inclines 
south-west as far as Pnom-penh, where it spreads into a delta and 
resumes a southerly course. The salient feature of Cambodian 
geography is the large lake Tonle-Sap, in a depression 68 m. long 
from south-east to north-west and 15 m. wide. It is fed by several 
^ See also Indo-China, French. 
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rivers and innumerable torrents, and at flood-time serves as a 
reservoir for the Mekong, with which it is connected by a channel 
some 70 m. long, known as the Bras du Lac and joining the river at 
Pnom-Penh. In June thewaters of the Mekong, swollen by the rains 
and the melting of the Tibetan snows, rise to a height of 40 to 45 
ft. and flow through the Bras du Lac towards the lake, which then 
rovers an area of 770 sq. m., and like the river inundates the 
marshes and forests on its borders. During the dry season the 
current reverses and the depression empties so that the lake 
shrinks to an area of too sq. m., and its depth falls from 45-48 ft. 
to a maximum of 5 ft. Tonl^-Sap probably represents the chief 
wealth of Cambodia. It supports a fishing p)opulation of over 
30,000, most of whom are Annamese ; the fish, which are taken by 
means of large nets at the end of the inundation, are either dried 
or fermented for the production of the sauce known as niwc~mam. 
The northern and western provinces of Cambodia which fall 
outside the densely populated zone of inundation are thinly 
peopled ; they consist of plateaus, in many places thickly 
wooded and intersected by mountains, the highest of which does 
not exceed 5000 ft. The region to the east of the Mekong is 
traversed by spurs of the mountains of Annam and by affluents 
of the Mekong, the most important of these being the Se-khong 
and the Tonlc-srepok, which unite to flow into the Mekong at 
Stung-treng. Small islands, inhabited by a fishing population, 
fringe the west coast. 

Climate, Fauna and Flora. — The climate of Cambodia, like 
that of Cochin-China, which it closely resembles, varies with the 
monsoons. During the north-east monsoon, from the middle of 
Oct )])er to the middle of April, dry weather prevails and the 
thermometer averages from 77° to 80° F. During the south- 
west monsoon, from the middle of April to the middle of 
October, rain falls daily and the temperature varies between 
85° and 95°. The wild animals of Cambodia include the 
elephant, which is also domesticated, the rhinocero.s, buffalo and 
some species of wild ox ; also the tiger, panther, leopard and 
honc*v-bi*ar. Wild boars, monkeys and rats abound and arc the 
chief enemies of the cultivator. The crocodile is found in the 
Mekong, and there are many varieties of reptiles, some of them 
venomous. The horse of Cambodia is only from 1 1 to 12 hands in 
height , but is strong and capable of great endurance ; the buffalo 
is the chief draught animal. Swine are reared in large numbers. 
Nux vomica, gamboge, caoutchouc, cardamoms, teak and other 
valuable woods and gums are amf>ng the natural products. 

Pen file. — d'hc Cambodians have a far more marked affinity 
with their Siamese than with their Annamese neighbours. The 
race is probably the result of a fusion of the Malay aborigines of 
Indo-China with the Aryan and Mongolian invaders of the 
country. 'I’hc men are taller and more muscular than the 
Siamese and Annamese, while the women are small and inclined 
to stoutness. The face is flat and wide, the nose short, the mouth 
large and the eyes only slightly oblique. The skin is dark brown, 
the hair black and, while in childhood the head is shaved with 
the exception of a small tuft at the top, in later life it is dressed 
so as to resemble a brush. Both sexes wear the langouti or loin- 
cloth, which the men supplement with a short jacket, the women 
with a long scarf draped round the figure or with a long clinging 
robe. Morose, superstitious, and given to drinking and gambling, 
the Cambodians are at the same time clean, fairly intelligent, 
proud and courageous. The wife enjoys a respected position and 
divorce may be demanded by either party. Polygamy is almost 
confined to the richer classes. Though disinclined to work, the 
Cambodians make good hunters and woodsmen. Many of them 
live on the borders of the Mekong and the great lake, in huts 
built upon piles or floating rafts. The religion of Cambodia is 
Buddhism, and involves great respect towards the dead ; the 
worship of spirits or local genii is also wide-spread, and Brahman- 
ism is still maintained at the court. Monks or bonzes are very 
numerous ; they live by alms and in return they teach the 
young to read, and superintend coronations, marriages, funerals 
and the other ceremonials which play a large part in the lives of 
the Cambodians. As in the rest of Indo-China, there is no 
hereditary nobility, but there exist castes founded on blood- 


relationship— the members of th^ royal family within the fifth 
degree (the Brah^Vansa) those beyond the fifth degree {Brah- 
Van), and the Bakou, who, as descendafits of the ancient Brah- 
mans, exercise certain official functions at the court. These 
castes, as well as the mandarins, who form a class by themselves, 
are exempt from tax or forced service. The mandarins are 
nominated by the king and their children have a position at court, 
and are generally chosen to fill the vacant posts io the admini- 
stration. Under the native regime the common people attached 
themselves to one or other of the mandarins, who in return 
granted them the protection of his influence. Under French rule, 
which has modified the old usages in many resi>ects, local govern- 
ment of the Annamese type tends to supplant this feudal system. 
Slavery was abolished by a royal ordinance of 1897. 

Cambodian idiom bears a likeness to some of the aboriginal 
dialects of south Indo-China ; it is agglutinate in character and 
rich in vowel-sounds. The king’s language and the royal writing, 
and also religious words are, however, apparently of Ar\^an 
origin and akin to Pali. Cambodian writing is syllabic and com- 
plicated. The books (manuscripts) are generally formed of palm- 
leaves upon which the characters are traced by means of a style. 

Industry and Commerce. — Iron, worked by the tribe of the 
Kouis, is found in the mountainous region. The Cambodians 
show skill in working gold and silver ; earthenware, bricks, mats, 
fans and silk and cotton fabrics, are also produced to some 
small extent, but fishing and the cultivation of rice and in a minor 
degree of tobacco, coffee, cotton, pepper, indigo, maize, tea and 
sugar are the only industries worthy of the name. Factories 
exist near Pnom-Penh for the shelling of cotton-seeds. The 
Cambodian is his own artificer and self-sufficing so far as his own 
needs are concerned. Rice, dried fish, beans, pepper and oxen 
are the chief elements in the export trade of the country, which 
is in the hands of Chinese. The native plays little or no part in 
commerce. 

Trade is carried on chiefly through Saigon in Cochin-China, 
Kampot, the only port of Cambodia, being accessible solely to 
coasting vessels. With the exception of the highway from 
Pnom-Penh {q.v.) the capital, to Kampot, the roads of Cambodia 
arc not suited for vehicles. Pnom-Penh communicates regularly 
by the steamers of the “ Messageries Fluviales ” by way of the 
Mekong with Saigon. 

Administration. — At the head of the government is the king 
{raj). His successor is either nominated by himself, in which 
case he sometimes abdicates in his favour, or else elected by the 
five chief mandarins from among the Brah Vansa. The upayu- 
irrdj {ohhaioureach) or king who has abdicated, the heir-pre- 
sumptive {upardj, obbareach) and the first princess of the blood 
are high dignitaries with their own retinues. The king is 
advised by a council of five ministers, the suj)erior members of the 
class of mandarins ; and the kingdom is divided into about 
fifty provinces administered by members of that body. France 
is represented by a resident superior, who presides over the 
ministerial council and is the real ruler of the country, and by* 
residents exercising supervision in the districts into which the 
country is split up for the purposes of the French administration. 
In each residential district there is a council, composed of natives 
and presided over by the resident, which deliberates on questions 
affecting the district. The resident superior is assisted by the 
protectorate council, consisting of heads of French administrative 
departments (chief of the judicial service, of public works, &c.) 
and one native “ notable,” and the royal orders must receive its 
sanction before they can be executed. The control of foreign 
policy, public works, the customs and the exchequer are in 
French hands, while the management of police, the collection of 
the direct taxes and the administration of justice between 
natives remain with the native government. A French tribunal 
alone is competent to settle disputes where one of the parties is 
not a native. 

The following is a summary of the local budget of Cambodia 

for 1899 and 1904 : Receipts. Expenditure. 

1899 . . ;^235.329 ;^ i 88.654 

1904 . . 250,753 229.88c 
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The chief sources of revenue are the direct taxes, including 
the poll-tax and tlie taxes on the products of the soil, which 
together amounted to’ 72,636 in J904. The chief heads of 
expenditure are the civij list, comprising tl\e personal allow- 
ance to the king and the royal family (;f46,oi8 in 1Q04), 
public works (£39,593) and government house and residences 

(£29,977)* 

History , — ^^'he Khmers, the ancient inhabitants of Cambodia, 
are conjectured to have been the offspring of a fusion between 
the autocfithonous dwellers in the Indo-C'hinese peninsula, now 
represented by the Kouis and other sin'age tribes, and an invading 
race from the plateaus of central Asia. As early as the 12th 
century b.c., ('hinese chronicles, which are almost the only source 
for the history of Cambodia till the 5th century a.i>., mention a 
regionxalled Fou-nan, in later times appearing under the name of 
'I'chin-la ; embracing the basin of the Menam, it extended east- 
wards to the Mekong and may be considered approximately 
coextensive with the Khmer kingdom. Some centuries before 
the Christian era, immigrants from the cast coast of India began to 
exert a powerful influence over Cambodia, into which they 
introduced llrahmanism and the Sanskrit language. This Hindu- 
izing process became more marked about tlie 5th century a.T)., 
when, under S rulavarman, the Klimers as a nation rose into 
prominence. The name Karntmja^ whence the European form 
Cambodia, is derived from the Hindu Kambu^ the name of the 
mythical founder of the Khmer race ; it seems to have been 
officially adopted by the Khmers as the title of their eountry 
about this period. At the end of the 7th century the dynasty of 
S'rutavarman ceased to rule over the whole of Cambodia, whieh 
during the next rentury was divid(*d into two portions ruled over 
by two sovert'igns. Unity ajipears to have been re-established 
al)out the beginning of the 9th century, when with Jayavarman 
III. there begins a dynasty whieh embraces the zenith of Khmer 
greatness and the era during which the great Brahman monu- 
ments were built. The royal city of Angkor-Thom (see Anokob) 
was completed under Yasovarriian about a.d. 900. In the 
loth century Buddhism, which had existed for centuries in 
('ambodia, began to become powerful and to rival Brahmanism, 
the official religion. The I’onstruction of the temple ol Angkor 
Vat dates probably from the first half of the 12th century, and 
appears to ha\e been carried out under the direction ol the 
Brahman Divakara, who enjoyed great influence under the 
monarclis of tliis period, 'fhe conquest of the rival kingdom of 
C'hampa, which embraced modern Cochin-China and southern 
Annam, and in the later 15th century was alxsorbed by Annam, 
may probably be placed at tlie end of the 12th century, in the 
reign of Jayavarmanj\ 7 I]., the last of the great kings. War was 
also carried on against the western neighbours of Cambodia, and 
the exhaustion consequent upon all these efforts seems to have 
been the immediate cause ol the decadence wliich now set in. 
From the last decade of the 13th century there dates a valuable 
description of Tch in-la ^ written by a member of a Chinese 
embassy thereto. 'I’he same period probably also witnessed the 
liberation of the Thais or inhabitants of Siam from the yoke of 
the Khmers, to whom they had for long been subject, and the 
expulsion of the now declining race from the basin of the Menam. 
The royal chronicles of Cambodia, the historical veracity of 
which has often to be questioned, begin about the middle of the 
14th century, at which period the Thais assumed the offensive 
and were able repeatedly to capture and pillage Angkor-Thom. 
These aggressions were continued in the 15th century, in the 
course of which the capital was finnally abandoned by the Khmer 
kings, the ruin of the country being hastened by internal revolts 
and by feuds between members of the royal family. At the end of 
the i6th century, Lovek, which had succeeded Angkor-Thom as 
capital, was itself abandoned to the conquerors. During that 
century, the Portuguese had established some influence in the 
countr>^, whither they were followed by the Dutch, but after the 
middle of the 17th century, Europeans counted for little in 
Cambodia till the arrival of the French. At the beginning of the 

^ Translated by Abel Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques 
(1829). 


17th century the Nguyen, rulers of southern Annam, began to 
encroach on the territory of Cochin-China, and in the course of 
that and the 18th century, Cambodia, governed by two kings 
supported respectively by Siam and Annam, became a field ftir 
the conflicts of its two powerful neighbours. At the end of the 
18th century the provinces of Battambang and Siem-rcap were 
annexed by Siam. The rivalries of the two powers were con- 
cluded after a last and indecisive war by the treaty of 1846, as a 
result of which Ang-Duong, the prott*ge of Siam, was placed on 
the throne at the capital of Oudong, and the Annamese evacuated 
the country. In 1863, in order to counteract Siamese influence 
there, Doudart de J. agree was sent by Admiral la Grandierc to the 
court of King Norodom, the successor of Ang-Duong, and as a 
result of liis efforts Cambodia placed itself under the protectorate 
of France. In 1866 Norodom transferred his capital to Pnom- 
penh. In 1867 a treaty between France and Siam was signed, 
whereby Siam renounced its right to tribute and recognized the 
French protectorate over (’ambodia in return for the provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor, and the Laos territory as far as the 
Mekong. In 1884 another treaty was signed by the king, con- 
firming and extending French influence, and reducing the royal 
authority to a shadow, but in view of the discontent aroused by 
it, its provisions were not put in force till several years later. 
In 1904 the territory of Cambodia was increased by the addition 
to it of the Siamese provinces of Melupre and Bassac, and 
the maritime district of Krat, the latter of wliich, togethiT 
with the province of Dansai, was in 1907 exchanged for the 
provinces of Battambang, Siem-reap and Sisophon. By the 
same treaty France renounced its sphere of influence on the 
right bank of the Mekong. Jn 1904 King Norodom was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Sisowath. 

See E. Avmonifr, Lc Cnnihodge {3 vols., Paris, iooo-H)o^) ; 

I. . Moura, Le Rovaume de CamhoUge (2 vdIs.. J*aris, j W 0 ; A. Lt'cldrr, 

J. e'* Codes (umhotigtevs (2 vdIs,, J’aris, j8oH), and other works on 
Canibodiaii law; Erancas Ckirnicr, Voyage d'e.\ployciiion eii Indo- 
Chitic (Paris, 1873). 

CAMBON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1756-1820), French statesman, 
was the son of a wealthy cotton merchant at Montju-llier. In 
1785 his father retired, leaving the direction of the bii.siness to 
Pierre and his two brothers, but in 3788 J^ierre turned aside to 
politics, and was sent by his fellow'-citizens as deputy sup/jJeant 
to Versailles, where he was little more than a spc.ctator. In 
January 1790 he returned to Montpellier, was elected a member 
of the municipality, was one of the founders of the Jacobin club 
in that city, and on the flight of Louis X\'J. in 1791, he drew up 
a petition to invite the Constituent Assembly to proclaim a 
republic, — tlie first in date of such petitions. Elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, Cambon becamenoted for his independence, 
his honesty and his ability in finance. He was the most active 
member of the committee of finance and was often charged to 
verify the state of the treasury. Nothing could be more false 
than the common opinion that as a financier his sole expedient 
was to multiply the emissions of assignats. His remarkable 
speech of the 24tli of November 1791 is a convincing proof of his 
sagacity. In politics, while he held aloof from the clubs, and 
even from parties, he was an ardent defender of the new institu- 
tions. On the 9th of Februar)'- 1792, he succeeded in having a 
law passed sequestrating the possessions of the emigres ^ and de- 
manded, though in vain, the deportation of refractory priests to 
French Guiana. He was the last president of the Legislative 
Assembly. Re-elected to the Convention, he oppo.sed the pre- 
tensions of the Commune and the proposed grant of money to 
the municipality of Paris by the state. He denounced Marat's 
plajcards as inciting to murder, summoned Danton to give an 
account of his ministry, watched carefully over the furnishing 
of military supplies, and was a strong opponent of Dumouriez, 
in spite of the general’s great popularity. Ombon then incurred 
the hatred of Robespierre by proposing the suppression of the 
pay to the clergy, which would have meant the separation of 
church and state. His authority steadily. On the 15th of 
December 1792 he got the Convention to adopt a proclamation to 
all nations in favour of a universal republic. In the trial of 
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Louis XVI. he voted for his death, without appeal or postpone- 
ment. He attempted to prevent the creation of the Revolutionary 
Tril)unal, hut when called to the first Committee of Public 
Safety he worked on it enere^etically to organize the armies. On 
the 3rd of February 1793 he had decreed the emission of 800 
millions of assignats, for the expenses of the war. H is courageous 
intervention in favour of the Girondists on the 2nd of June 1793 
served Robespierre ns a pretext to prevent his re-election to the 
Committee of Public wSafety. But Camtx)n soon came to the 
conclusion that the sccuri ty of France depended upon the triumph 
of the Mountain, and he did not hesitate to accord his active co- 
operation to the second committee. He took an active share 
in the various expedients of the government for stopping the 
depreciation of the assignats. He was responsible, especially, 
for the great operation known as the opening of the Grand Livre 
(August 24), which was designed to consolidate the public debt 
by cancelling 1 he slo<'k issued under various conditions prior to the 
Revolution, and issuing new stock of a uniform character, so that 
all fund-holders should hold stock of the revolutionary govern- 
ment and thus be interested in its stability. Each fund-holder 
was to be entered in the Great Book, or register of the public- 
debt, for the amount due to him every year. 'I’he result of this 
measure was a rise in the fare value of the assignats from 27 % 
to 48 by the end of the year. In matters of finance Cambon 
w'as now supreme ; but his iiidepenclenre, his hatred of dictator- 
shif), his protests against the excesses of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, won him Roliespierre’s renewed suspicion, and on 
the 8th Thermidor Robespierre accused him of being anti- 
revolutionar)" and an aristocrat. Gambon's proud and vehement 
reply was the signal of the resistance to Robespierre’s tyranny 
anfl the j)reluflp to his fall. Gambon srion had reason to repent 
of that event , for he bec-ame one of those most violently attacked 
by the Thermidorian reaction. The royalist pamphlets and the 
journals of J. L. Tallien attacked him with fury as a former 
Moniagnard. He was charged w’ith Ix-ing responsilde for the dis- 
credit of the assignats, and even accused of malversations. On 
the 21st of February 1795 the project which he presented to with- 
draw four milliards of assignats from circulation, was rejected, 
and on the 3rd of April he was excluded from the committee of 
finance. On the 16th (terminal, Tallien procured a decree of 
accusation against him, but he w-as already in safety , taking refuge 
probably at Lausanne. In any case he does not .seem to have re- 
mained in Baris, although in the riot of the ist Prairial sorne of the 
insurgents proclaimed him mayor. The amnesty of the 4th Bru- 
maire of the year IV. (the 5th of October 1795), permitted him to 
return to France, and he withdrew to his estate of Terral near 
Montpellier, where, during the White 'I'error, he had a narrow 
escape from an attempt upon his life. At first Gambon hoped to 
find in Bonaparte the saviour of the republic, but, deceived by 
the T8tli Brumaire, he lived throughout the whole of the empire 
in peaceful seclusion. During the Hundred Days he was deputy 
for Herault in the chamber of repre.sentatives, and proncmnced 
himself strongly against the return of the Bourbons, and for 
religious freedom. Under the Restoration the “ amnesty ” law 
of j8i6 condemned him as a regicide to exile, and he withdrew 
to Belgium, to St Jean-Ten-Noode, near Brussels, where he died 
on the 1 5th of February 1820. (R. A.*) 

See Bornarcl, Cambon (Paris). 

CAMBON, PIERRE PAUL (1843- ), French diplomatist, 

was born on the 20th of January 1843. He was called to the 
Parisian bar, and ]:»ccamc private secretary to Jules Perry in the 
prefecture of the Seine. After ten years of administrative work 
in P'rance as secretary of prefecture, and then as prefect succes- 
sively of the departments of Aube (1872), Doubs (1876), Nord 
(1877-1882), he exchanged into the diplomatic service, being 
nominated Prench minister plenipotentiary at Tunis. In 1886 
he became French ambassador to Madrid ; was transferred to 
Constantinople in 1890, and in 1898 to London, He was decor- 
ated with the grand cross of the Legion of Plonour, and became a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences. 

His brother, Jules Martin Cambon (1845- X was called 
to the bar in 1866, served in the P'ranco-Prussian War and 
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entered the civil service in 1871. *lle was prefect of the depart- 
ment of Nord (1882) and of the Rhone (1887-1891). and in 1891 
became governor-general of Algeria (lee Guyot, L'aenme de 
M, Jules Cambon, Paris, 1897), where he had served in a minor 
position in 1874. He was nominatea French ambas.sador at 
Washington in 1897, and in that capacity negotiated the pre- 
liminaries of peace on behalf vf the Spanish government after the 
war with the United States. He was transferred in 3902 to 
Madrid, and in 1907 to Berlin. * 

CAMBORNE, a market town in the Camlxirne parliamentary' 
division of Cornwall, England, on the Great Western railway, 
13 m. E.N.E. of J^enzance. Pop. of urban district (1901), 14,726. 
It lies on the northward slope of the central elevation of the 
county, and is in the neighbourhood of some of the most pro- 
ductive tin and copper mines. These and the manufacture of 
mining machinery employ most of the inhabiUmts. The^parish 
church of St Martin contains several monuments and an ancient 
stone altar bearing a Latin inscription. There are .science and art 
and mining schools, and practical mining is taught in South 
Condurrow mine, the school attracting a large number of students. 
It was developed from classes initiated in 1859 by the Miners’ 
A.s.sociation, and a three years’ course of instruction is provided. 

Camborne (Cambron, Camron) formed a portion of the ex- 
tensive manor of 'J'chicly, which at the time of the Domesday 
Survey w-as held by the earl of Mortain and subsequently by the 
Diinstanville and Basset families. Its interests were economic- 
ally insignificant until the beginning of the 18th century' when the 
rich deposits of copper and tin began to be vigorously W'orked at 
Dolcoath. It has been estimated that in 1788 this mine alone 
had produced ore worth £2,000,000 and in 1882 ore worth 
£5,500,000. As the result of the prosperity of this and other 
mines in the neighbourhood the population in i860 was double 
that of 1830, six times that of 1770 and fifteen times that of 
1660. Camborne was the scene of the scientific lalxiurs of 
Richard Trevithick (1771-1833), the engineer, born in the 
neighbouring parish of Illogan, and of William Bickford, the 
inventor of the safety-fuse, a native of Camborne. Three fairs on 
the feasts of St Martin and St Peter and on 25th of February were 
granted in 1708. The two former are still held, the last has been 
tran.sferred to the 7th of March. A Tuesday market formed the 
subject of a judicial inquiry in 1768, but since the middle of the 
19th century it has been held on Saturdays. 

CAMBRAI, a town of northern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Nord, 37 m. S.S.E. of Lille on the 
main line of the Northern railway. Pop. (1906) 21,791. Cambrai 
is situated on the right and eastern bank of the Scheldt (arms of 
which traverse the w'c.st of the town) and at one extremity of the 
canal of St Quentin. The fortifications with which it was formerly 
surrounded have been for the most part demolished. The fosses 
have been filled up and the ramparts in part levelled to make 
way, as the suburbs extended, for avenues stretching out on all 
sides. The chief survivals from the demolition are the huge 
square citadel, which rises to the cast of the towm, the chAtcau de 
Sellcs, a good specimen of the militjiry architecture of the 
13th century, and, among other gates, the Porte Notre-Dame, a 
stone and brick structure of the early 17th century. Handsome 
boulevards now skirt the town, the streets of which are clean and 
well-ordered, and a large public garden extends at the foot of the 
citadel, with a statue of Knguerrand de Monstrelet the chronicler. 
The former cathedral of C!ambrai was destroyed after the Revolu- 
tion. The present cathedral of Notre-Dame is a church of the 
19th century built on the site of the old abbey church of St 
S6pulchre. Among other monuments it contains ^at of F^nclon, 
archbishop from 1 695 to 1 7 1 5, by David d’ Angers, The church of 
St G^ry (j8th century) contains, among other works of art, a 
marble rood-screen of Renaissance workmanship. The Place 
d’Armes, a large square in the centre of the town, is bordered on 
the north by a handsome hotel de ville built in 1634 and rebuilt 
in the 19th century. The Tour St Martin is an old church-tower 
of the 15th and i8th centuries transformed into a belfry. The 
triple stone portal, which gave entrance to the former archi- 
episcopal pialace, is a work of the Renaissance period. The 
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present archbishop’s palace, adjoining the cathedral, occupies 
the site of an old Benedictine convent. 

Cambrai is the seat of an archbishop and a sub-prefect, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank 
of France. Its educational institutions include communal 
colleges, ecclesiastical seminaries, and schools of drawing and 
music. The library has over 40,000 volumes and there is a 
museum of antiquities and objects of art. The chief industry of 
( ambrai is the weaving of muslin {batiste) and other fine 
fabrics (see Cambric) ; wool-spinning and weaving, bleaching 
and dyeing, are carried on, as well as the manufacture of chicory, 
oil, soap, sausages and metal boxes. There are also large bcct- 
sugar works and breweries and distilleries. Trade is in cattle, 
grain, coal, hops, seed, &c. 

Camorai is the ancient Nervian town of Camaracum, which is 
mentioned in the Antoninc Itinerary. In the 5th century it was 
the capital of the Frankish king Raguacharius. Fortified by 
Charlemagne, it was captured and pillaged by the Normans in 
870, and unsuccessfully besieged by the Hungarians in 953. 
During the loth, 11th and 12th centuries it was the scene of 
frequent hostilities between the bishop and his supporters on the 
one hand and the citizens on the other : but the latter ultimately 
effected their independence. In J478 Louis XL, who had 
obtained possession of the town on the death of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, handed it over to the emperor, and in the 
jOth century C.'harles V. caused it to be fortified with a strong 
citadel, for the erection of which the castles of Cavillers, Kscau- 
(foeuvres and many others were demoli.shcd. iTom that date to 
the peace of Nijmwegen, 1678, which assigned it to France, it 
frequently pa.ss(‘d from hand to hand by capture or treaty. In 
1793 it was besieged in vain by the Austrians. 'I'lie League of 
Cambrai is the name given to the alliance of Pope Julius II., 
Louis XIL, Maximilian 1. and Ferdinand the Catholic against 
the Venetians in 1508 ; and the peace of Cambrai, or as it is 
also called, the Ladies’ Peace, was concluded in the town in 1529 
by Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis L, and Margaret of 
Austria, aunt of Charles in the name of these monarchs. The 
bishopric of Cambrai dates from the 5th century, and was raised 
in 155Q to the rank of an archbishopric, whch continued till the 
Revolution, and has since been restored. 'J’he bishops received 
the tiCe of count from the emperor Henry 1. (919-936), and in 
1510 were raised to the dignity of dukes, their territory including 
the town itself and its territory, called Cambresis. 

Sec E. Bouly, IJistoire de Cambrai ct du Cambresis (Cambrai, 
iS43)* 

CAMBRIA, the Med. Lat, name for Wales. After the 
end of the western Roman empire the Cymric Celts held for a 
while both Wales and the land round the Solway (now Cumber- 
land and adjacent regions), and the former came to be called 
('ambria, the latter Cumbria, though the two names were some- 
times interchanged by early medieval writers. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM, in geology, the name now universally 
employed to designate the earliest group of Palaeozoic rocks 
which possesses a connected suite of fossils. The strata of this 
system rest upon the Pre-Cambrian, and are succeeded by the 
Ordovician system. Until the fourth decade of the 19th century 
all stratified rocks older thanfthe Qirboniferous had been grouped 
by geologists into a huge andfindefinite “ Transition Series.” In 
1831 Adam Sedgwick and Sir Roderick 1. Murchison began the 
herculean task of studying and sub-dividing this series of rocks as 
it occurs in Wales and the bordering counties of England. 
Sedgwick attacked the problem in the Snowdon district, where 
the rocks arc highly altered and displaced and where fossils are 
comparatively difficult to obtain ; Murchison, on the other hand, 
began to work at the upper end of the series where the strati- 
graphy is simple and the fossils are abundant. Murchison 
naturally made the most of the fossils collected, and was soon able 
to show that the transition series could be recognized by them, 
just as younger formations had fossils peculiar to themselves ; as 
he zealously worked on he followed the fossiliferous rocks further 
afield and continually lower in the series. This fossil-bearing 


set of strata he first styled the “ fossiliferous greywacke series,” 
changing it in 1835 to “ Silurian system.” 

In the same year Sedgwick introduced the name ‘‘ Cambrian 
series ” for the older and lower members. Murchison published his 
Silurian system in 1839, wherein he recognized the Cambrian to 
include the barren slates and grits of Harlech, Llanbcris and the 
Long Mynd. So far, the two workers had been in iigreemcnt ; 
but in his presidential address to the Geological Society of London 
in 1842 Murchison stated his opinion that the Cambrian contained 
no fossils that differed from those of the Lower Silurian. Where- 
upon Sedgwick undertook a rc-examination of the Welsh rocks 
with the assistance of J. W. Salter, the palaeontologist ; and in 
1852 he included the Llandeilo and Bala beds (Silurian) in the 
Upper Cambrian. Two years later Murchison brought out his 
Siluria^ in which he treated the Cambrian system as a mere 
local facies of the Silurian system, and he included in the latter, 
under J. Barrande’s term “ Primordial zone,” all the lower rocks, 
although they had a distinctive fauna. 

Meanwhile in iCurope and America fo.s.sils were being collected 
from similar rocks which were classed as Silurian, and the use of 
“Cambrian” was almost discarded, because, following Murchison, 
it was taken to apply only to a group of rocks without a charac- 
teristic fauna and therefore impossible to recognize. Most of 
the Cambrian rocks were coloured as Silurian on the British 
official geological maps. 

Nevertheless, from 1851 to 1835, Sedgwick, in his writings on 
the British palaeozoic deposits, insisted on the independence of 
the Cambrian system, and though Murchison had pushed his 
Silurian system downward in the series of rocks, Sedgwick 
adhered to the original grouping of his Cambrian svstem, and 
even proposed to limit the Silurian to the Ludlow and Werdock 
beds with the May Hill Sandstone at the base. I'his altitude he 
maintained until the year of his death (j 873), when there appeared 
his introduction to Salter’s Catalogue of Cambrian and SiluriGn 
Fossils. 

It is not to be supposed that one of these great geologists was 
neces.sarily in the wrong ; each had right on his side. It was 
left for the subsequent labours of Salter and H. Hicks to prove 
that the rocks below the undoubted lower Silurian of Murchison 
did indeed posse.s.s a characteristic fauna, and their work was con- 
firmed by researches going on in other countries. To-day the 
recognition of the earliest fossil-bearing rocks, below the Llan- 
dcilo formation of Murchison, as belonging to the Cambrian 
system, and the threefold subdi\'ision of the system according to 
palaeontological evidence, may be regarded as firmly c.stablishcd. 

It should be noted that A. de Lapparent classifies the Cambrian 
as the lowest sttige in the Silurian, the middle and upper stages 
being Ordovician and Gothlandiiui. E. Renevier proposed to use 
Silurique to cover the same period with the Cambrian as the 
lowest series, but these differences of treatment are merely 
nominal. Jules Marcou and others have used Taconic (Taconian) 
as the equivalent of Cambrian, and C. Lapworth proposed to apply 
the same term to the lowest sub-division only ; he had also used 
“ Annelidian ” in the same sense. These names are of historical 
interest alone. 

Cambrian Rocks, — The lithological characters of the Cambrian 
rocks possess a remarkable uniformity in all quarters of the 
globe. Muds, sands, grits and conglomerates are the predominant 
types. In Scotland, North America and Canada important 
deposits of limestone occur and subordinate limestones are 
found in the Cambrian of central Europe.' 

In some regions, notably in the Baltic province and in parts of 
the United State.s, the rocks still retain their original horizon- 
tality of deposition, the muds are scarcely indurated and the 
sands are still incoherent ; but in most parts of the world they 
bear abundant evidence of the many movements and stresses to 
which they have been exposed through so enormous a period of 
time. Thus, we find them more frequently, folded, tilted and 
cleaved; the muds have become shales, slates, phyllites or 
schists, the grey and red sands and conglomerates have become 
quartzites and greywackes, while' the limestones are very gener- 
^ly dolomitized. In the Cambrian limestones, as in their more 
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recent analogues, layers and nodules of chert and phosphatized 
material are not wanting. 

Igneous rocks are not extensively developed ; in Wales they 
form an important feature and occur in considerable thickness ; 



they are represented by lavas of olivine-diabase and by con- 
temporaneous tuffs which are traversed by later granite and 
quartz felsite. In the Cambrian of Brittany there are acid 
lavas and tuffs. Quartz porphyry, diabase and diorite appear 
in the Ardennes. In Bohemia, North America and Canada 
igneous rocks have been observed. 

In China, on the Yang-tse ri\Tr, a thick deposit has been found 
full of boulders of diverse kinds of rock, striated in the manner 
that is typical of glacial action. A similar deposit occurs in the 
Gaisa beds near the Varanger Fjord in Norway. These forma- 
tions lie at the base of the lowest Cambrian strata and may 
possibly be included in the pre-Cambrian, though in Norway 
they arc clearly resting upon a striated floor of crystalline rocks. 

Cambrian Life. — In a general survey of the life of this period, 
as it is revealed by the fossils, three outstanding facts are ap- 
parent : (1) the great divergence between the Cambrian fauna 
and that of the present day ; (2) the Cambrian life assemblage 
differs in no marked manner from that of the succeeding Ordovi- 
cian and Silurian periods ; there is a certain family likeness 
which unites all of them ; (3) the extraordinary complexity and 
diversity not only in the assemblage as a whole but within 
certain limited groups of organisms. Although in the Cambrian 
strata we have the oldest known fossiliferous rocks — if we leave 
out of account the very few and very obscure organic remains 
hitherto recorded from the pre-Cambrian — yet we appear to 
enter suddenly into the presence of a world richly peopled with a 
suite of organisms already far advanced in differentiation j the 
Cambrian fauna seems to be as far removed from what must 
have been the first forms of life, as the living forms of this remote 
period are distant from the creatures of to-day. 

With the exception of the vertebrates, cvciy one of the great 
classes of animals is represented in Cambrian rocks. Simple 
protozoa appear in the form of Radiolaria ; Lithistid sponges 
are represented by such forms as Archaeascyphia, Hexactinellid 
sponges by Protospongia ; Graptolites {Diciyograptus (Dictyo- 
nema)) come on in the higher parts of the system. Medusa-like 
casts have been found in the lower Cambrian of Scandinavia 
(Medusina) and in the mid-Cambrian of Alabama (BrookseUa), 
Corals, Archaeocyathus^ Spirocyathus, &c., lived in the Cambrian 
seas along with starfishes {Palaeasterina), Cystideans, Protocys- 
tites, Trochocystites and possibly Crinoids, Dendrocrinus, An- 
nelids left their traces in burrows and casts on the sea-floor 
(ArenicoliteSf Cruzianay Scolithus, &c.). Crustacea occupied an 
extremely prominent place ; there were Phyllocarids such as 
Hymenocaris, and Ostracods like EntomideUa ; but by far the 
most important in numbers and development were the Trilo- 


bites, now extinct, but in palaeozcdc times so abundant. In the 
('ambrian period trilobites had already attained their maximum 
size ; some species of Paradoxides were nearly 2 ft. long, but in 
company with these monsters were tiny forms like Agnosius and 
Microdiseus. Many of the Cambrian frilobites appear to have 
been blind, and they had not at this period developed that 
flexibility in the carapace that some forms acquired later. 

Brachiopods were fairly abundant, particularly the non- 
articulated forms (Obelus y Lingulella, Acrotrela, *Dtscinopsis, 
&c.); amongst the articulate genera are Kutorgina, Orthis, 
Rhynchonella. It is a striking fact that certain of these non- 
articulate ** lamp-shells " are familiar inhabitants of our present 
seas. Each of the principal groups of true mollusca was repre- 
.sented : Pelecypods (Modioloides) ; Gasteropods (Scenellay 
Plcuroiomaria, Trodwnema) ; Pteropods (HyoliihelluSy Hyo- 
Hikes, Salierella) ; Cephalopods (OrthoceraSy Cystocerdi). Of 
land plants no traces have yet been discovered. Certain 
markings on slates and sandstones, such as the ‘‘ fucoids ” of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, the Phycoides of the Fichtelgebirge, 
KnphyUm and other seawced-like impressions, may indeed be 
the casts of fucoid plants ; but it is by no means sure that 
many of them are not mere inorganic imitative markings or the 
tracks or casts of worms. Oldhamia. a delicate branching body, 
abundant in the Cambrian of the south-east of Ireland, is probably 
a calcareous alga, but its precise nature has not been satisfactorily 
determined. 

Cambrian Stratigraphy. — Wherever the Cambrian strata have 
been carefully studied it has now been found possible and con- 
venient to arrange them into three series, each of which is charac- 
terized by a distinctive genus of trilobite. Thus we have a 
l^ower Cambrian with OlenelluSy a middle series with Paradoxides 
and an Upjier Cambrian with Olenus. It is true that these 
fossils are not invariably present in every occurrence of Cambrian 
strata, but this fact notwithstanding, the threefold division liolds 
with sufficient consUincy. An uppermost series lies above the 
Olenus fauna in some areas ; it is represented by the Tremadoc 
beds in Britain or by the Dictyonema beds or Euloma-'N iobe 
fauna elsewhere. Three regions deserv'e special attention : (i) 
Great Britain, the area in which the Cambrian was first differ- 
entiated from the old “ 'Iransition Series ; (2) North America, 
on account of the wide-spread occurrence of the rocks and the 
abundance and perfection of the fossils ; and (3) Bohemia, 
made classic by the great labours of J. Barrande. 

Great Britain and Ireland. — The table on p, 660 contains the names 
that have been applied to the subdivisions of the Cambrian strata 
in the areas of outcrop in Wales and England ; at the same time it 
indicates approximately their relative position in the system. 

In Scotland the upper and middle series are represented by a 
thick mass of limesteme and dolomite, the Durness limestone 
(1500 ft.). In the lower series are, in de.scending order, the “ Ser- 
piilite grits” or ” Salterella bed.s,” the “Fucoid beds” and the 

Eriboll quartzite,” which is divided into an upper ” Pipe rock ” 
and lower “ Basal quartzite.” 

The Cambrian rocks of Ireland, a great series of purple and green 
shales, slates and grits with beds of quartzite, have not yet yielded 
suflicient fossil evidence to permit of a correlation with the Welsh 
rocks, and possibly some parts of the series may be transferred in 
the future to the overlying Ordovician. 

Rorth America. — On the North American continent, as in Europe, 
the C^imbrian system is divisible into three series : (1) the lower 
or “ Georgian,” with Olenellus fauna ; (2) the middle or ” Acadian,” 
with Paradoxides or Dikelocephalus fauna ; (3) the upper or ” Pots- 
dam.” with Olenus fauna (with Saratogan or St Croix as synonyms 
for Potsdam). The lower division appears on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts, and is traceable thence, in a great belt south- 
west of those points, through Maine and the Hudson-Champlain 
valley into Alabama, a distance of some 2000 m. ; and the rocks 
are brought up again on the western uplift, in Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
western Montana and British Columbia. The middle division covers 
approximately the same region as the lower one, and in addition 
it is found in Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Arizona, in 
western Montana, and possibly in western Wisconsin. The lower 
division, in addition to covering the areas already indicated, spreads 
over the interior of the United States. 

Bohemia. — The Cambrian rocks of this country are now recognized 
I by J. F. Pompeskj to comprise the Paradoxidian and Olenelledian 
groups. They were made famous through the researches of Barrande. 

I The Cambrian system is covered by his stages ” B ” and ” C ” ; the 
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former u barren series of conglomerates and quartzites, the latter 
H series of grey and green fissile shales 1200 ft. thick with sandstones, 
greywackes and conglomerates. 

i^caudinavui. - Here' fne ('ambrian system is only distinguished 
clearly on the eastern side, where the three subdivisions are found 
in a thin senes of strata (400 ft.), in which black concretion-bearing 


North Wales. 


South Wale.s. 


I In the ThUringer IVald are certain strata, presumably Cambrian 
since the uppermost beds contain the Eulnma-N iobe fauna. 

Sardinia contains both middle and upper Cambrian. The Cam* 
I brian system is rcpre.sonted in the Salt Range of India by the Neo- 
' l)olu» or Khussack beds, which may po.ssibly belong to the middle 
subdivLsion. The .same group is probably represented in Corea 
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General Physical 
Conditions in the Cam- 
brian Period. -The 
Cambrian nx’ks prc\’i- 
ously dc.scribcd are all 
such as would re.sult 
from deposition, in 
comparatively shallow 
seas, of the products 
of degradation of land 
surfaces by the ordinary 
agents of denudation. 
Evidences of .shallow 
water conditions are 
abundant ; very fre- 
quently on the bedding 


~ surfaces of sandstones 


shales play an important part, l.imcbtones and shales with the 
EuloniO'X ivbe fauna come at tlie top. The upper scries {Olenu.^) 
has b«‘en iiiiniiti-ly zoned by W. C. Brdgger, S. A. Tullliergand J. C. 
Moberg. In the midclh* siTies {Parndoxides) three thin limesttme 
bnnd.s have been distinguished, the I'ragmenten-Kalk. the Exulans- 
Kalk and the Andrurums-Kalk. 

On the Norwegian side the Cambrian is pethap.s represented by 
the Rdros schists which lie at the base of a great .serie.s of crystal- 
line schists, the probable equivalent of Ordovician and Silurian 
rocks. 

liaUii The Cambrian rocks in this region are nearly all 

soft sediments, some boo ft. thick ; they reach from the Gulf of 
Finland towards Lake Ladoga. At the ba.se i.s the .so-called " blue 
clay ” (really greenish) with ferruginous sandstones and with a 
Jiicoidal .sandstone at its summit, 'Phis division is the equivalent 
ol tlie T.ower Cambrian. Above the fucoidal .sandstone an im- 
jiortant break apjiears m the system, for the Paradoxides and Olenus 
divisions are absent. The upper members are the “ Ungiilite grit ” 
and about 20 It. of Dictyonema shale. Cambrian rocks have been 
traced into Siberia (lat, 71") and on the island of Vaigatch. 

Ccutral Einof^c. -Hesidcs the Holiemian region previously men- 
tioned, Cambrian rocks are present in Relgium and the north of 
France, in Spam and the Thiiringer Wald. In the Ardenue.s the 
system is represented by grits and sandstones, shales, slates and 
<|uartz schists, and includes also whet .slab's and some igneous rocks. 
A, J)iiniont has arranged the wliole serie.s {Terrain urdennats) into 
three .sysb-nis, an upper “ Salmieii," a middle " R<'vinien ” and a 
lower " Hevillit'n," nut J. Gosselet has subsequently proposed to 
unite tlie two lower groups in one. 

France. In northern France Cambrian rocks, mostly purjile 
conglomerates and red .shales, rest with apparent unconformability 
upon ]U'e-Cam brian strata in Brittany, Wormandy and northern 
Poitou. In the Rennes basin limestones— often dolomitic— are 
associated with quartzites and conglomerates ; silicious limestones 
also occur in the Sarthe region. Farther south, around the old 
lands of J.,angucdoc, equivalents of the two upper divisions of the 
Cambrian have been recorded ; and the uppermost members of the 
system appear in Herault. Patches of Cambrian rocks are found 
in the Pyrenees. 

In Spain slates and (piartzites, the slates of Rivadeo, more than 
9000 ft. thick, are followed by the middle Cambrian beds of La Vega, 
thick quartzites with limestone, slates and iron ores. Cambrian 
rocks occur also in the provinces of Seville and Ciudad-Real. Upper 
Camtirian strata have been found in upper Alcmtejo in Portugal. 

In Human Poland in a series of conglomerates, quartzites and 
shales ; some of the beds yield a Paradoxides fauna. 


and other rock.s we find cracks made by the sun’s heat and 
pittings caused by the showers that fell from the Cambrian .sky, 
and these records of the weather of this remote period are pre- 
served as sharply and clearly as those made only to-day on our 
tidal reachc.s. Ripple marks and current bedding further point to 
the shallowness of the water at the places where the rocks were 
made. 

No Cambrian rock.s are such as would be formed in the ahy.sses 
of the sea — although the absence of well-developed eyes in the 
trilobites has led some to assume that this condition was an 
indication that the creatures lived in abys.sal depths. 

At the close of the pre-Cambrian, many of the depo.sits of 
that period must have been elevated into regions of fairly high 
ground ; thi.s we may assume from the nature of the Cambrian 
deposits which are mainly the product of the denudation of such 
ground. Over the land areas thus formed, the seas in Cambrian 
time gradually .spread, laying down first the series known as 
Lower Cambrian, then by further encroachment on the land the 
wider spread Upper Cambrian deposits- in Europe, the middle 
series is the most extensive. Consequently, Cambrian strata are 
usually unconforrnable on older rocks. 

During the general advance of the sea, local warpings of the 
crust may have given rise to shallow lagoon or inland-lake con- 
ditions. The common occurrence of red strata has been cited in 
support of this view. 

Compared with some other periods, the Cambrian was free 
from extensive volcanic disturbances, but in Wales and in 
Brittany the earlier portions of this period were marked by 
voluminous outpourings ; a condition that was feebly reflected 
in central and southern Europe. 

No definite conclu.sions can be drawn from the fossils as to the 
climatic peculiarities of the earth in Cambrian times. The red 
rucks may in some cases suggest desert condition.^ ; and there is 
good reason to suppose that in what are now Norway and China 
a glacial cold prevailed early in the period. 

Considerable variations occur in the thickness of Cambrian 
deposits, which may generally be explained by the greater 
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rapidity of deposition in some areas than in others. Nothing 
could be more striking than the difference between the thick- 
nesses in western and eastern Europe ; in Brittany the deposits 
are over 24,000 ft. thick, in Wales at least 12,000 ft., in western 
England they are only 3000 ft., and in northern Scotland 2000 ft., 
while no farther east than Scandinavia the complete Cambrian 
succession is only about 400 ft. thick. Again, in North America, 
the greatest thicknesses are found along the mountainous regions 
on the west and on the east — reaching 12,000 ft. in the latter 
and probably nearly 40,000 ft. in the former (in British 
(■:olumbia)—while over the interior of the continent it is seldom 
more than 1000 ft. thick. 

Any attempt to picture the geographical conditions of the 
Cambrian period must of necessity be very imperfect. It was 
pointed out by Barrande that early in Palaeozoic Europe there 
appeared two marine provinces — a northern one extending from 
Russia to the British Isles llirough Scandinavia and northern 
Germany, and a southern one comprising France, Bohemia, the 
Iberian peninsula and Sardinia. It is assumed that some kind 
of land barrier separated these two provinces. Further, there is 
a marked likeness between the Cambrian of western Europe and 
eastern America ; many fossils of this period arc common to 
Britain, Sweden and eastern Canada ; tliereforc it is likely that a 
north Atlantic basin existed. Prof. Kayser suggests that there 
was also a Pacific basin more extensive than at present ; this is 
borne out by the similarity between the Cambrian faunas of 
China, Siberia and Argentina. The same author postulates an 
Arctic continent, bordering upon northern Europe, Greenland 
and North America ; an Afriean-Brazilian continent across the 
present south Atlantic, and a marine communication between 
Australia and India, where the faunas have much in common. 

Riii'KRKNCES. The liU'rature do voted to the Cambrian period 
IS very voluminous, important contributions having been made 
l>y A. Sedgwick. Sir R. 1, Murchison, H. Hicks, C. Lapworth. T. 
Crroom, J. W. Salter, J. E. Marr, C. 1). Walcott, G. F. Matthew, 
E. Emmons. E. Billings, J. Barrande, 1-. Schmidt, W. C. Brogger, 
S. A. Tullborg, S. L. 'lorngrist, G. Linnarsson and many others. 
A good general account of the jieriod will bo found in Sir A‘ Geikie’s 
Text- Honk of (ivnlogv, vol. ii. 4th ed. iQo^ (with rofoivnces). and 
Irom an Amorio-an juant ol viow, m T. C. Chamberlain and R. O. 
Salisbury's Geolo^w ynl. ii., igoO (referoncos fo Amorican sources). 
See also J. E. Mnrr, The Claf^si {nation of the Cambrian and Silurian 
7i’(v4-s', (wilh bibliography up to the year of publication); 

(o ilne. Q. J. Geol. Soc., i8qt, xlvh., Ann. address, p. go ; F. Freeh, 
'Mbe geographiscUc Verbroitung und Entwickelung des Cambrium," 

( ooipte Rendu, Cmj/jrc.v Geol, Internal, St’Petershourg (i8gg) ; 

(ieological Literature added to the Geological Society's Library, pub- 
lished iinnually since 1893. q. A. BI.) 

CAMBRIC, a word derived from Kameryk or Kamerijk, the 
Idemish name of Camhrai, a town in the department of Nord, 
France, where the cloth of this name is .said to have been first 
made. It was originally made of fine linen. There is a record 
of a privypur.se expenditure in 1530 for cambric for Henry VIII.’s 
shirts. Cambric has been used for many years in the manufacture 
of handkerchiefs, collars, cufTs, and for fine underclothing ; also 
for the best shrouds, and for fine baby linen. The yarns for 
this cloth are of very fine quality, and the number of threads 
and picks often reaches and sometimes exceeds 120 per inch. 
Embroidery cambric is a fine linen used for embroidery. Batiste, 
s^d to be called after Baptiste, a linen-weaver of Cambrai, is a 
kind of caml^ric frequently dyed or printed. All these fabrics are 
largely copied in cheaper materials, mixtures of tow and cotton, 
and in many cases cotton alone, taking the place of the original 
flax line yarns. 

CAMBRIDGE, EARLS AND DUKES OF. Under the Norman 
and early Plantagenet kings of England the earldom of Cam- 
bridge was united with that of Huntingdon, which was held 
among others by David I., king of Scotland, as the husband of 
earl Waltheof’s daughter, Matilda. As a separate dignity the 
earldom dates from about 1340, when William V.. count (after- 
wards duke) of Juliers, was created earl of Cambridge by King 
Edward III. ; and in 1362 (the year after William’s death) 
Edward created his own son, Edmund of Langley, earl of Cam- 
bridge, the title being afterwards merged in that of duke of York, 
which was bestowed, upon Edmund in 1385. Edmund’s elder 
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son, Edward, earl of Rutland, who succeeded his father as duke 
of York and earl of Cambridge in 1402, appears to have resigned 
the latter dignity in or before 1414, as in this year his younger 
brother, Richard, was made earl of Cambridge. In the following 
year Richard was executed for plotting against King Henry V., 
and his title was forfeited, but it was restored to his son, Richard, 
who in 1415 became duke of York in succcs.sion to his uncle 
Edward. Sub.sidiary to the dukedom of York the title was held 
by Richard, and after his death in 1460 by his son Edward, 
afterwards King Edward IV., becoming extinct on the fall of the 
Yorkist dynasty. 

In i6tq King James J., anxious to bestow an English title upoh 
James Hamilton, 2nd marquess of Hamilton (d. 1625), created 
liim earl of C am bridge, a title which came to hi.s son and successor 
James, 3rd marquess and first duke of Hamilton (d. i64f). In 
1651 when William, 2nd duke of Hamilton, died, his English title 
became extinct. 

Again bestowed upon a member of the royal house, the title of 
earl of Cambridge was granted in 1659 by Charles II. to his 
brother Henry, duke of Gloucester, only to become extinct on 
Henry’s death in the following year. In 1661 Charles, the infant 
son of James, duke of York, afterwards King James 11 ., was 
designated as marquess and duke of Cambridge, but the child 
died before the necessary formalities were completed. However, 
two of James’s sons, James (d. 1667) and Edgar (d. 1671), were 
actually created in succession dukes of Cambridge, but both died 
in childhood. After the passing of the Act of Settlement in 1701 
it was proposed to grant an English title to George Augustus, 
electoral prince of Hanover, who, after his grandmother, the 
electress Sophia, and his father, the elector George Louis, was 
heir to the throne of JCngland ; and to give effect to this proposal 
George Augustus was created marquess and duke of Cambridge 
in November 1706. The title lapsed when he became king of 
(treat Britain and Ireland in 1727, but it was revived in i8or in 
favour of Adolphus Frederick, the seventh sun of George III. He 
and his son are dealt with below. 

Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge (1774-1850), was 
born in London on the 24th of Februar>' 1774. Having studied 
at the university of (lottingen, Adolphus Frederick served in the 
Hanoverian and British armies, and, in November 1801, was 
created earl of 'I’ipperary and duke of Cambridge, becoming a 
member of the privy council in the following year. The duke is 
chiefly known for his connexion with Hanover. In 1815, on the 
conclusion of the war, the electorate of Hanover was raised to 
the rank of a kingdom, and in the following year the duke was 
appointed viceroy. He held this position until the separation of 
Great Britain and Hanover in 1837, and displaying tact and 
moderation, appears to have ruled the country with great success 
during a difficult period. Returning to England the duke became 
very popular, and was active in supporting many learned and 
benevolent societies. He died in London on the 8th of July 1850. 
In 1818 he married Augusta (1797-1889), daughter of Frederick, 
landgrave of Hcsse-Cassel. He left three children : his successor, 
George; Augusta Caroline (b. 1822), who married Frederick 
William, grand duke of Mecklenburg-Strclitz ; and Mary Adelaide 
(i^ 33“*897), who married Francis, duke of Teck. 

George William Frederick Charles, duke of Cam- 
bridge (1819-1904), was born at Hanover on the 26th of 
March 1819. He was thus about two months older than his 
cousin, Queen Victoria, and was for that period in the line of 
succession to the British throne. He was educated at Hanover 
by the Rev. J. R. Wood, a canon of Worcester. In November 
1837, after he had served for a short time in the Hanoverian 
army, the rank of colonel in the British army was conferred upon 
him, and he was attached to the staff at Gibraltar from October 
1838 to April 1839. After serving in Ireland with the 12th 
Royal lancers, he was appointed in April 1842 colonel of the 
17th Light Dragoons (now Lancers). From 1843 to 1845 he 
was colonel on the staff in the Ionian Islands, and was ^en 
promoted major-general. In October 1846 he took command 
of the Limerick district, and shortly afterwards of the Dublin 
district. In 1850 his father died, and he succeeded to the 
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dukedom. Bein^ appointed inspector of cavalry in 1 852, he held 
that post until 1854, yirhen, upon the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, he was })laccd in command of the ist division (Guards and 
irlighland brigades) of the British army in the East. }n June 
of the same year he was promoted lieutenant-general, lie was 
present at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava and Inkerman, 
and at the siege of Sevastopol. On the 15th of July 1856 he was 
appointed general commanding-in-chief, on the oth of November 
1862 field marshal, and by letters patent, 1887, commander- 
in-rhief. The long period during which he held the command 
of the army was marked by many changes. The Crimean War 
brought to light great administrative delects, and led to a re- 
grouping of the departments, which, with the w'holc personnel 
of the army, were brought under the aiitht)rity of the secretary 
of sta'vC for war, 'I'hc constitutional changes involved did not, 
however, affect seriously the (jrganization of the military forces. 
Only in 1870, after tlie siK'ce^ses of Prussia had created a pro- 
found impression, were drastic changes introduced by Cardwell 
into the entire fabric of the army. The objects of the reformers 
of 1870 were undoubtedly wise ; but some of the methods 
adopted were ojx'u to (lueslion, and were strongly resented l)y 
the duke (>f Canil)ridge, vvliose views were shared by the majority 
of officers. Further changes were inaugurated in 1880, and again 
the duke found much to criticize. His opinions stand recorded 
in the voluminous evidenee taken by tlie numerous bodies 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the army. They show 
a sound military judgment, and, as against innovations as such, 
a strong attachment to tlie old regimental system. 'Chat thi.s 
judgment and this uttucliment were not so rigid as was generally 
sup})osed is proved by his published correspondence. Throughout 
the period of cliange, while protesting, the duke invariably 
accepted and loyally endeavoured to carry out the measures 
on w'hich the go\’ernm('nt, decided. In a memorandum addressed 
to Mr Childers in j<88o he defined his attitude as follows: — 
" Should it appear, however, that for reasons of state policy it 
is necessary that the ct)nleinj)lated changes should be made, 
I am prepared to carry thcfu out to the best of my ability.’’ 
This attitude he consistently maintiiined in all cases in which his 
training and associations led him, rightly or wrongly, to deprecate 
changes the need for which was not apparent to him. His 
judgment was especially vindicated in the case of an ill-advi.sed 
reduction of the artillery carried out by Mr Stanhope. Under 
the order in council of February 1888, the whole responsibility 
for military duties of every kind was for the first time centred 
upon the commander-in-chief. This, as pointed out by the 
Hartington commission in 1890, involved an excessive 
centralization ” which “ must neces.sarily tend to weaken the 
sense of responsibility of the other heads of departments, and 
thus to diminish their efficiency.” The duke of Cambridge, whose 
position entailed many duties apart from tho.se strictly apper- 
taining to a commander-in-chief, could not give personal atten- 
tion to the v^ast range of matters for which ha ivas^siadc nominally 
responsible. On the other hand, the -'•adjutant-general could 
act in his name, and the secretary of state could obtain military 
advice from officials charged with no direct responsibility. 
The effect was to place the duke in a false position in the eyes 
of the army and of the country. If the administration of 
the army suffered aftei; 1888, this was due to a system which 
violated principles. Hisr active control of its training during 
the whole period of his command was less hampered, and more 
directly productive of good results. 

Throu^odtj his long term of office the duke of Cambridge 
evincedijjiiirfi interest in the welfare of the soldier, and great 
experiencHflilftbined with a retentive memory made him a 
master of He was famous for plain, and strong, 

language; but ^ while quick to condemn deviations from 
tlie letter of rejplations, and accustomed to insist upon great 
precision in dril^hc was never a martinet, and his natural 
kindliness madeihl ready to bestow praise. Belonging to the 
older generatioh dl /soldiers, he could not easily adapt himself 
to the new conditions, and in dispensing patronage he was some- 
what distrustful of originality, while his position as a member of 


the royal family tended to narrow his scope for selection. He 
was thus inclined lo be influenced by considerations of pure 
seniority, and to underrate the claims of special ability. The 
army, however, always recognized that in the duke of Cambridge 
it had a commandcr-in-cliief devoted to its interests, and keenly 
anxious amid many difficulties to promote its well-being. The 
duke resigned the rommandership-in-chief on the ist of November 
1895, and was succeeded by Lord Wolseley, the duties of the 
office being considerably modified. He was at the same time 
gazetted honorary colonel-in-chief to the forces. He was made 
ranger of Hyde Park and St James’s Park in 1852, and of 
Richmond Park in 1857 ; governor of the Royal Military 
Academy in 1862, and its president in 1870, and personal aide- 
de-camp to Queen Victoria in 1882. He died on the i7lh of 
March 1004 at Gloucester Hou.se, 1 -oridon. The chic'f, honours 
conferred upon him were : G.C.ll., 1825 ; K.G., 18^5 ; G.C.M.G., 
1845 ; G.(!.B., 1855 ; K.P., i8()i ; K.'i’., 1881, From 1854 he 
was president of Christ's hospital. The duke of Cambridge was 
married to Louisa Fairbrothcr, who took the name of FitzGeorge 
alter her marriage. She died in uSejo. 

See Rev. K. Gauffe, Dithe of Camhrulf^r ; a Memoir 

of his Private I ife (i-ontltm, i()()(>) ; and \\ iilouf'lil)y \ erner, Miliiioy 
Lite of the Duke of Lambridf;e (loo',). 

CAMBRmCE, RICHARD OWEN (i 717-1802), lOnglish poet, 
was born in London on the i^lh of J'Vbruary 1717. Hu was 
educated at JCton and at St John's C'tillcgc, Oxford. Lea\'ing 
the university without taking a degree-, he took up residence at 
Lincoln’s Jiin in 1737. Four years later he married, and went to 
live at his country seat of Wliitrninster, (ffouceslershire. In 
1751 he removed lo Twickenham, where he enjoved the socictv 
of many notable persons. Horace W alpole in his letters makes 
many jc.sting alhi.sions to Cambridge in the character of news- 
monger. Jh' died at Twickenham on the i7lh of September 
1802. His chief work is the Serihletiad (1751), a mock epic 
jmem, the hero of which is the Martinus Scrihlcrus of Pojie, 
Arbuthnot and Swift. The poem is preceded b}’ a dissertation 
on the mock heroic, in which he avows C'ervantes as his master. 
The satire shows considerable learning, and was eagerly read 
by literary people; but it never became popular, and the 
allusions, always obscure, have little interest for the present-day 
reader. He made a valuable contribution to history in his 
Account oj the War in India . . . 07 i the Coast of Coromandel 
from the year 1730 to 1760 , . . (1761). He had intended to w'ritu 
a history of the rise and progress of British power in India, 
but this enterprise went no further than the work just named, 
as he found that Robert Ormc, who had promised him the use 
of his papcr.s, contemplated the execution of a similar plan. 

The Works of Pichard Omen Cambridge, Es<j., inUudinp, several 
Pieces never before f>ublished, wUh an At count of his Life and Chai- 
acter by his Son, George Owen Camhridpe (1803), inchidcs, besides the 
Siribleriad, some narrative and satirical ]>ot*ms, and about twenty 
papers originally published in Edward Moore’s paper called The 
World. His poems are included in A. Chalniers'b English Poets (i8to). 

CAMBRIDGE, a municipal and parliamentary borough, the 
seat of a university, and the county town of Cambridgeshire, 
England, 56 m. N. by E. of l^ondon by the Great Eastern 
railway, served also by the Great Northern, London & North* 
Western and Midland lines. Pop. (1901) 38,379. It lies in a flat 
plain at the southern border of tlie low Fen country, at an 
elevation of only 30 to 50 ft. above sca-lcvel. The greater part of 
the town k situated on the east (right) bank of the Cam, a 
tributary of the Ouse, but suburbs extend across the river, 'lb 
the south and west the slight hills bordering the fenland ri.se 
gently. The parliamentary borough of Cambridge returns one 
memlier. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 36 councillors. Area, 3233 acres. 

Cambridge University ^ shares with that of Oxford the first 
place among such institutions in the British empire. It is the 
dominating factor in the modern importance of 
the town, and it is therefore necessary to outline 
the historical conditions which- led to its establishment. The 
geographical situation of Cambridge, in its present appearance 
* Sec also Universitibs. 
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possessing little attraction or advantage, calls nevertheless for 
first consideration. Cambridge, in fact, owed its growth to its 
position on a natural line of rornmimication between the east and 
the midlands of England, flanked on the one hand by the deep 
forests which covered the uplands, on the other by the unreclaimed 
fens, then desolate and in great part impenetrable. The import- 
ance of this highway may be judged from the number of early 
earthworks in the vicinity of Cambridge ; and the Ciistle Hill, at 
the north side of the present town (near the west bank of the 
river), is perhaps a Jiritish work. Roman remains discovered in 
the same locality give evidence of the existence of a small town 
or village at the junction of roads ; the name of Camborttum is 
usually attached to it, but without certainty. The modern name 
of Cambridge has no connexion with this. The present form of 
the name has usually been derived from a corruption of the 
original name Grantebrycge or Grantabridge (Skeat) ; but Mr 
Arthur Gray points out. that there is no documentary evidence 
for this corruption in the shape of such probable intermediate 
forms as Grantebrig or Crantcl)rig. On the other hand, he brings 
evidence to show that the narru' Cantebrig, though not applied to 
the whole town, was very early given to that quarter ol it near 
the Cantc brig, i.c, llie bridge over the Cante (the ward beyond 
the Great Bridge was called BarcclU' of Cambridge ” as late as 
1340) ; in this (|uarter, close to the bridge, Cambridge enstlc* was 
built by the Conqueror, and from the castle and the castle- 
quarter the name spread within sixty years to the whole town, 
the similarity between the names Grantebrig and Cantebrig 
playing some part in this extension (The Dual Origin of the Town 
of Cambridge, p. 31 ). Granla is the earlier and still an alternat ivc 
name of the river Cam, this more common modem form having 
been adopted in sympathy wdth the modern name of the town. 
Cambridge had a further importance from its position at the head 
of river navigation, and a charter of Henry I., in which the towm 
is already referred to as a borough, grants it exclusive rights as 
a river-port, and regulates traffic and tolls. 'Hic wharves lay 
principally along that part of the ri\'er where are now the 
celebrated “ backs ” of some of the colleges, whose exquisite 
grounds slope down to the water. The great Sturbridge or 
Stourbridge Eairul Barnwell, formerly one ol the most important 
in England, is a further illustration of the ancient commercial 
importance of Cambridge ; the oldest known charter concerning 
it dates from the opening of the 13th century, though its initiation 
may perhaps bo placed a century before. 

Concerning tlic early municipal history of Cambridge little is 
known, but at tlic time of the Domesday survey its citizens felt 
themselves strong enough to protest against the exactions of the 
Norman sheriff, Roger J*icot ; and the town had attained a 
considerable degree of importance when, in 1068, William the 
Conqueror built a castle on the site known as Castle Hill, and used 
it as a base of operations against Hereward the Wake and the 
insurgents of the fcnland. Cambridge, however, luis practically 
no further military histor}\ From the 14th century onward 
materials were taken from the castle by the builders of colleges, 
while the gatehouse, the last sur\dving portion, was removed in 
1842. 

^ The medieval spirit of emulation between the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford resulted in a series of remarkable fables 
to account for the foundation of both. 'J'hat of Cambridge was 
assigned to a Spanish prince, Cantaber, in the 4321st year after 
the Creation. A charter from King Arthur dated 531, and the 
transference of students from Cambridge to Oxford by King 
Alfred, were also claimed as historical facts. The true germ of 
the university is to be sought in the religious foundations in the 
town, 'llie earliest to be noticed is the Augustinian house of St 
Giles, founded by Hugolinc, wife of Roger Picot the sheriff, in 
1092 ; this was removed in 1112 to Barnwell, where the chapel 
dedicated to St Andrew the Less is practically the sole remnant 
of its buildings. In 1224 the Franciscans came to Cambridge, 
and later in the same century a number of other rel^ious orders 
settled here, such as the Dominicans, the Oilbertines and the 
Carmelites, who had before been established at Newnham. 
Students were gradually attracted to these several religious 


houses, and Cambridge was already recognized as a centre of 
learning when, in 1231, Heniy 111 . issued ^ writ for its governance 
as such, among other provisions conferring certain disciplinary 
powers on the bishop of Ely. It sooif became evident that the 
influence of the religious orders on those who came to them for 
instruction was too narrow. 'I'his was recognized elsewhere, for 
it was in order to counteract tliat influence that Walter de 
Merton drew up the statute of govemant'c for his foundation of 
Merton College, Oxford, a statute which was soon aftcrward.s 
used as a model by Hugh de Balsham, bishop of Ely, when, in 
1281-1284 he founded the first Cambridge college, Peterhouse. 

The friction between town and university, clue in the main to 
the confli(‘t of their jurisdictions, the tradition of which, as in the 
sister university, died hard in the annual efforts of some under- 
graduates to revive the “ town and gown ” riots, culitiinated 
during the rebellion of Wat Tyler (1381) in an episode which is 
alone worthy of record and may serve to illustrate the whole. 
This was an attack by the rabble, instigated, it is said, by the 
more reputable townspeople, on the colleges, several of which 
were sacked. The attiick w^as ultimately defeated by the courage 
and resource of Henry Spenser or Le Dispencer, bishop of 
Norwich. 1 'he relations of the university of Cambridge with the 
crown were never so intimate as those of Oxford. Henry HI. 
fortified the town with two gates, but these were burnt by the 
rebellious barons ; and in much later times the two first of the 
Stuart kings, and the two first of the Georges, cultivated friendly 
personal relations with the university. During the civil war the 
(’olleges even melted down their plate for the war chest of King 
Charles ; but Cambridge showed little of the stubborn royalism 
oi Oxford, and submitted to the Commonwealth without .serious 
resistance. 

The history of collegiate foundation in Camrfjridge after that of 
Peterhouse may be followed through the ensuing description of 
the colleges, but for ease of reference these arc dealt 
with in alphabetical order, 'I’hc main street which ® 
traverses the town from south to north, parallel to, and at a 
short distance from the river, is known successively as 'I'rumping- 
ton Street, King's Parade, Trinity Street, St John’s Street and 
Bridge Street. The majority of the colleges lie on either side of 
this street, and chiefly between it and the river. Those of St 
John’s, Trinity, Trinity Hall, Clare, King’s and Queens’ present 
the famous “ backs ” towards the river, which is crossed by a 
series of picturesque bridges leading to the gardens and grounds 
on the opposite bank. 

Christ's College is not among the group indicated above ; it 
stands farther to the east, in St Andrew’s Street. It was founded 
in 1505 by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VJI. 
It incorporated God's House, which had been founded by 
William Bingham, a cleric of London, in 1439, had been removed 
when the site was required for part of King’s College, and had 
been refounded with the countenance of Henry VI. in 1448. 
This was a small house, but the Lady MargarePs endowment 
provided for a master, twelve fellows and forty-seven scholars. 
Edward VI. added another fellowiship and three scholarships 
and the present number of fellows is fifteen. There are certain 
exhibitions in election to which preference is given to schools 
in the north of England — Giggleswick, Kirkby Lonsdale, Skipton 
and Sedbergh. The buildings of Lady Margaret’s foundation 
were in great part faced in classical style in the lyth century ; 
a building east of the old quadrangle is also of this period, and 
is ascribed to Inigo Jones. The rooms occupied by the foundress 
herself are preserved, though in an altered condition, as are 
those of the poet Milton, who was educated here, and with whom 
the college has many associations. In the fine gardens is an 
ancient mulberry tree believed to have been planted by him. 
Among illustrious names connected with this college are John 
Leland the antiquary, Archdeacon Paley, author of the Evidences, 
and Charles Darwin, while Henry More and others of the school 
of Cambridge Platonists in the 17th century were educated here. 

Clare College lies close to the river, south of Trinity Hall. In 
1326 the university erected a hall, known as University Hall, to 
accommodate a number of students, and in 1338 Elizabeth de 
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Bui]gh, countess of Qare, re-endowed the hall, which took the 
name of Clare Hall, an^ only became known as college in 1856. 
There was a strong ecclesiastical tendency in this foundation ; 
six out of the twenty fellows were to be priests when elected. 
The foundation now consists of a master and fifteen fellows, 
besides scholars, ot whom three receive emoluments from the 
endowment of Lady Clare. The old college buildings were in 
great part destroyed by fire in 1521 ; the present buildings 
date from 1638 to 1715, and are admirable examples of their 
period. They surround a very beautiful rjuadrangle, and the 
back towards the river is also fine. Unconfirmed tradition 
indicates the poet ("hauccr as an alumnus of this college ; other 
famous men associated with it were Hugh Latimer the martyr, 
Ralph Cud worth, one of the “ Platonists,” and Archbishoo 
Tillotsfai. ^ 

Corpus Christi College (commonly called Corpus) stands 
on the east side of U'rumpington Street. Tlie influence of 
medieval gilds in Cambridge, the chanictcr of which was 
primarily religious, was e.\ceedingly strong. About the be- 
ginning of the 14th renlury there is first mentioned the gild of 
St Mary, which was connected with (ireat St Mary’s church. 
The gild was at this time prosperous, but about 1350, when 
the idea of the foundation of a college liv the gilds was matured, 
the fraternity of St Mary larked the means to proceed save by 
amalgamating with another gild, that of Corpus Christi. The 
age of this institution, whose church was St Benedict's or St 
Bene t, is not known. By the two gilds, th'*refore, the House 
of Scholars of Corpus ( hrisii and the Blessed Virgin Mary ” 
was founded in J352, the foundation being the only instance 
of its kind. In early times it was commonly known a.s St Benet’s 
from the church connected with the ('orpus gild which stands over 
against the college, and served as its chapel for nearly three 
centuries. The foundation consists (.)f a master and twelve 
fellows, with scholars of the old and later lonndations. 'I’he 
ancient small quadrangle remains, and is of historical rather 
than architectural interest. The great quadrangle dates from 
1823- 1825. The library contains the famous collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by Archbishop Matthew Parker, alumnus of the 
college, in the 16th century. 

Downing College is in the southern part of the town, to the 
east of Trumpington Street. Sir George Downing, baronet, of 
Gamlingay Park, who died in 1749, left estates to various 
relations, who died without issue. Jn this event, Downing’s will 
provided for the foundation of a college, but the heirs contested 
the will with the university, and in spite of a decision against 
them in 1769, continued to hold the estates for many years, so 
that it was not until i8oo that the charter for the college was 
obtained. The foundation-stone was laid in 1807, and the two 
ranges of buildings, in classical style, represent all that was 
completed of an intendcrl quadrangle. 'I'he foundation consists 
of a master, professors of English law and of medicine, six 
fellows and six scholars. 

Emmanuel College overlooks St Andrew’s Street. It was 
founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay {c. I52a--i589), chancellor 
of the exchequer and privy councillor under Queen Elizabeth. 
The foundation, considerably enlarged from the original, consists 
of a master, sixteen fellows and thirty scholars. There are further 
scholarships on other foundations which are awarded by pre- 
ference to pupils of Uppingham and other schools in the midlands. 
Emmanuel was noted from the-oniliet as a stronghold of Puritan- 
ism ; it is indeed recorded that Elizabeth rallied the founder 
on his intention that this should be so. Mildmay assuredly had 
the welfare of the church primarily at heart, and he attempted 
to provide against the life residence of fellows, which he con- 
sidered an unhealthy feature in some colleges. The site of 
Emmanuel was previously occupied by a Dominican friary, 
and some of its buildings were adapted to collegiate uses. There 
is only a little of the earliest building remaining ; the greater 
part of the present college dates from the second half of the 
iSth centuiy. The chapel, however, is by Sir Christopher Wren 
(1677). Richard Holdswortli, Gresham professor, and William 
Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, were masters of this college ; 


Bishop.s Joseph Hall and Thomas Percy were among its alumni , 
as was John Harvard, principal founder of the great American 
college which bears his name. 

Gonville and Caius College (commonly called Cains, pronounced 
Kees), stands mainly on the west side of Trinity Street. It arose 
out of an earlier foundation. In 1348 Edmund Gonvilc or Gonevill 
founded the hall of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, which 
was commonly called Gonville Hall, for the education of twenty 
scholars in dialectic and other sciences, with endowment for 
a master and three fellows. Thk hall stood on part of the present 
site of Corpus, but on the death of its founder in 1351 it was 
moved to the north-west corner of the site of the present Caius, 
by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich and founder of Trinity 
Hall. The famous physician John Caius (^.f.), who was educated 
at this small institution, later conceived the idea of refounding 
and enlarging it, obtained a charter to do so in 1557, and became 
master of the new foundation of Gonville and (aius ('ollegc. 
'i’he foundation consists of a master and not less than twenty- 
two fellows, exclusive of the provision under the will of William 
Henry Drosier (d. 1889), doctor of medicine and fellow of the 
college, for the endowment of seven additional fellowships. 
Since its refoundation by Caius, the college has had a pecailiar 
connexion with the study of medicine, while, besides many 
eminent physieians, Sir Thomas Gresham, Judge Tf'^reys, 
Robert Hare, Jeremy 7 'aylor, Henry Wharton and Lord thurlow 
are among its noted names. Three sides of the main quadrangle, 
I'ree Court, including the frontage towards 'rrinity Street, "are 
modern (1870). The interior of this court is picturcstfue, and 
the design of the smaller Caius Court was inspired by Caius 
himself. He also designed the gates of Honour, Virtue and 
Humility, of which the two first stand in situ; the gale of 
Honour is a peculiarly good example of early Renaissance work. 
Caius is buried in the chapel. 

Jesus College lies apart from and to the north-east of the 
majority of the c(jlleges. It was founded in by john 

Alcock, bishop of Ely. 'I'hc site was previously occupied by a 
Benedictine nunnery dedicated to St Radigund, which was 
already in existence in the first half of the ]2th century and was 
claimed by Alcock to have been founded from Ely, to the bishops 
of which it certainly owi-d much. 'I'hf' name given to Alcock’s 
college was that of “ the most Blessed Virgin Mary, St John the 
Evangelist, and the glorious Virgin wSaint Radigund,” but it 
appears that the lounrlcr himself intended the name to be Jesus 
College. He provided for a master and six fellows, but the 
foundation now consists of a master and sixteen fellows, with 
twenty scholars or more. There are several further scholarships 
confined to the sons of clergymen of the Church of England. 
Architecturally Jesus is one of the most interesting colleges in 
Cambridge, for Alcock retained, and there still remains, a con- 
siderable part of the old buildings of the nunnery. The most 
important of these is the church, whicli Alcock, by removing 
most of the nave and other portions, converted into the usual 
form of a college chapel. The tower, however, is retained. The 
bulk of the building is an admirable example of Early English 
work, but there are traces of Norman ; and Alcock added certain 
Perpendicular features. Of the rest of the college btiildings, 
the hall is Alcock’s work, the brick gatehouse is a fine structure 
of the close of the 15th century, while the cloister is a little later, 
and stands on the site of the nuns’ cloister. Another court dates 
from the 17th and early i8th centuries, and there is a considerable 
amount of modern building. The most famous name connected 
with Jesus College is that of Cranmer. Among many others are 
Sir Thomas Elyot, John Bale, John Pearson, bishop of Chester, 
Hugh Peters, Gilbert Wakefield, I'homas Malthus, Laurence 
Sterne and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Eiing's College has its fine frontage upon the western side of 
King’s Parade. It was founded by King Henry VI. in 1441. 
The first site was small and circumscribed, and in 1443 the existing 
site was with difficulty cleared of dwellings. The king designed 
a close connexion between this college and his other foundation 
at Eton ; he provided for a provost and for seventy scholars, 
all of whom should be Etonians. In j86i open scholarships 
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were instituted, and the foundation now consists of a provost, 
forty-six fellows and forty-eight scholars. Half the scholarships 
are still appropriated to Eton. An administrative arrangement 
peculiar to Kira’s College is that by which the provost has 
absolute authority within its walls, to the exclusion of officers 
of the University. The chief architectural ornament of the 
college, and one of the most notable in the town, is the magnifi- 
cent Perpendicular chapel, comparable with those of St George 
at Windsor and Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey. The 
building was begun in 1446, and extended (apart from the 
interior fittings) over nearly seventy years. Within, the most 
splendid features are the fan-vaulting which extends throughout 
the chapel, the noble range of stained-glass windows, which 
date for the most part from the early part of the i6th century, 
and the wooden oVgan screen, which, with part of the stalls, is 
of the time of Henry VIII. The college services arc celebrated 
for the beauty of their music. The bulk of the other collegiate 
buildings are of the 18th century or modern. The old court 
of King’s College is occupied by the modern university library, 
north of the chapel ; the gateway, a good example (1444), is 
preserved. John Frith the Martyr, Richard Crokc, Cliles 
Fletcher, Richard Mulcaster, Sir William Temple, William 
Oughtred, the poet Waller, and Horace Walpole and others of 
his family are among many illustrious alumni of the college. 

Magdalene College (pronounced Maudlin) stands on the west 
bank of the Cam, near the Great Bridge. In 1428 the Bene- 
dictines of C'rowland Abbey founded a home for student monks 
on this site, and in J519 Edward, duke of Buckingham, partly 
secularized this institution by founding Buckingham (Allege 
in connexion with it. After the dissolution of the monastery, 
Thomas, Baron Audlcy of Walden, erected Magdalene in place 
of the former house in J542. The foundation consists of a 
master and seven fellows, besides scholars. "I’herc arc some 
valuable exhibitions appropriated to Wisbech school. The 
appointment of the master is peculiar, the office being in the gift 
of the occupant of Audley End, an estate near Saffron Walden. 
Essex. Some parts of the original building are preserved, but 
the most notable portion of the college is the Pepysian library, 
dating c. 1700. It contains the very valuable collection of books 
bequeathed by Samuel Pepys to the college, at which he was a 
student. Buckingham College had Archbishop Cranmer as a 
lecturer ; Charles Kingsley and Charles Stewart Parnell were 
educated at Miigdalene. 

Pembroke College stands to the east of Trumpington Street. 
It was founded in 1347 by Mary de St Paul, widow of Aylmer 
de Valence, earl of J Pembroke. Henry VI. made notable bene- 
factions to it. 'I'he foundation consists of a master and thirteen 
fellows, and there arc six scholarships on the original foundation, 
besides others of later institution. The older existing buildings 
are mainly of the 18th century, but much of the original fabric 
was removed and rebuilt in 1874. The chapel is of the middle of 
the 17th century, and is ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren. The 
poets Spenser and Gray, Nicholas Ridley the martyr. Archbishop 
Whitgift and William Pitt were as.sociated with this college ; 
and from the number of bishops whose names are associated 
with it the college has obtained the style of collegium episcopate. 

Peterhouse or St Peter’s College is on the west side of Trump- 
ington Street, almost opposite Pembroke. It has already been 
indicated as the oldest Cambridge college (}284). Hugh de 
Balsham, the founder, had settled some secular scholars in the 
ancient Augustinian Hospital of St John in 1280, but the experi- 
ment was not a success. Nor did he carry out his full intentions 
as regards Peterhouse, the foundation of which followed on the 
failure of the fusion of his scholars with the hospital ; but 
Simon Montagu, his successor in the bishopric of Ely, earned 
on his work, and in 1344 gave the college a code of statutes in 
which the influence of the Merton code is plainly visible. A 
master and fourteen fellows formed the original foundation, but 
the present consists of a master, and not less than eleven fellows 
and twenty-three scholars. The hall retains some original work ; 
it was first built out of a legacy from the founder. The library 
building {c, 1590) is due to a legacy from Dr Andrew Perne 


(master 1554-1580); and Dr Matthew Wren (master 1625-1634), 
uncle of the famous architect Sir Christopher Wren, directed 
the building of the chapel and cloisters. *The most famous name 
connected with the college is that of Gardinal Beaufort. 

Queens' College stands at the south of the riverside group, and 
one of its ranges of buildings rises immediately from the river. 
A college of St Bernard had been established in 1445 by Andrew 
Docket or Dokett, rector of St Botolph’s church, who had also 
been principal of a hostel, or students’ lodge, of St Bernard. 
He sought and obtained the patronage of Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of Henry VI., who undertook the foundation of a new house 
on another site in 1448, to bear the name of Queen’s. Docket 
became the first master. In 1465 Elizabeth Woodville, wife of 
Edward IV., became the college’s second foundress. The 
foundation consists of a president and eleven fellows 7he 
buildings are exceedingly picturesque. The main quadrangle, 
of red brick, was completed very soon after the foundation. 
'I'he smaller cloister court, towards the river, retains building 
of the same period, and the beautiful wooden gallery of the 
president’s lodge deserves notice. Another court is called 
Erasmus’s ; the rooms which he is said to have occupied remain, 
and a walk in the college garden across the river bears his name. 

Si Catharine's College, on the west side of 'Frumpington Street, 
was founded by Dr Robert Woodlark or Wodelarke, chancellor 
of the university and (1452) provost of King’s College. It was 
opened in 1473, but the charter of incorporation dates from 1475. 
The foundation provided for a master (Woodlark being the first) 
and three fellows ; there are now six fellows, and twenty-six 
scholars. The principal buildings, surrounding a court on three 
sides, date mainly from a complete reconstruction of the college 
at the close of the 17th century. 

St John's College, at the north of the riverside group of colleges, 
was founded in 15 ii by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, also 
foundress of Christ’s College. It replaced the Hospital of St 
John, which dated from the early years of the 13th century, 
and has been mentioned already in connexion with Peterhouse. 
The Lady Margaret died before the college was firmly established, 
and her designs were not carried out without many difficulties, 
which were overcome chiefly by the exertions of John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, one of her executors. Thirty -two fellow- 
ships were endowed, but subsequent endowments allowed 
extension, and the foundation now consists of a master, fifty-six 
fellows, sixty scholars and nine sizars. A large number of 
exhibitions are appropriated to special schools. Of the four 
courts of St John's, the easternmost is the original, and has a very 
fine Tudor gateway of brick. The chapel is modem (1863-1869), 
an ornate example of the work of Sir Gilbert Scott. The second 
court, practically unaltered, dates from 1598-1602. In this there 
is a beautiful master’s gallery, panelled, with a richly-moulded 
ceiling; it is now used as a combination room or fellows’ common- 
room. The third court, which contains the library (1624), backs 
on to the river, and the fourth, which is on the opposite bank, 
was built c. 1830. A covered bridge connects the two, and is 
commonly called the Bridge of Sighs from a certain resemblance 
to the bridge of that name at Venice. Among the notable names 
connected with this college are Cecil, 1 -ord Burghley, Thomas 
Cartwright, Wentworth, earl of Strafford, Roger Ascham, 
Richard Bentley, John Geveland, the satirist, Thomas Baker, the 
historian. Lord Palmerston, Professor Adams, Sir John Herschel, 
Bishop Colenso, Dr Benjamin Kennedy, Dean Merivale, How 
Tooke, Samuel Parr and William Wilberforce, and the podts 
Herrick (afterwards of Trinity Hall) and Wordsworth. 

Selwyn College, standing west of the river (Sidgwick Avenue), 
was founded in 1882 by public subscription in memory of George 
Augustus Selwyn, bishop of New Zealand and afterwards of 
Lichfield, for the purpose of giving university education with 
economy “ combined,” according to the charter, “ with Christian 
training, based upon the principles of the Church of England.” 

Sidney Sussex College faces Sidney Street. It was founded 
under the will (1588) of the Lady Frances Sidney, dowager 
countess of Sussex (d. 1589), and received its charter in 1596. 
The foundress provided for a master, ten fellows and twenty 
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scholars, but tliirty-six scholarships are now provided. The 
original buildings were of brick, but they were plastered over 
and grtatly altered by* Wyatvillc about 1830. 'Jlie Grey Friars 
had occupied the site, and part of their buildings remained in 
the chapel until 1777. A i)eautiful block of new buildings, 
with a cloister, was erected in 1890. The most lanious name 
associated with the college is that of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
a fellow conjmoner, as also was Thomas Fuller, author of the 
War ikies of Knffland. 

Trinity Colhge, the front of which is on Trinity Street, is the 
largest collegialt: foundation in Cambridge, and hunger than any 
in Oxford. It was founded in 1546 by King Henry VIII. and 
absorbed several earlier institutions—'King's Hall (founded 
by Edward III. in 1336), St Michaers or Michaelliouse (founded 
by 14 :rv'ey de Stanton, chancellor of the exchequer under 
Edward II., in 1323), Fyswick or J‘hysick\s Hostel, belonging 
to Cionvillc Hall, and other hostels. Henry's origiiml foundation 
was for a master and sixty fellows and scholars, but Queen 
Mary and other later benefactors enabled extensions to be made, 
and the foundation now consists of a nnister (appointed by the 
crown), at least sixty fellows, seventy-four scholars and sixteen 
si/ars, with minor scholars, chaplains, librarian and the regius 
professors of Divinity, Hebrew and Greek. Major scholarships 
arc open to undergraduates, not being of standing to take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, as well as to non-memljers of the 
university under nineteen years of age, while minor scholarship.s 
and exhibitions are open only to the latter. There are viiluable 
exhibitions appropriated to certain schools, of which the most 
important are those confined to Westminster school. 'Jnnity 
College is entered from Trinity Street by the King’s Gateway 
(1518-1535) preserved from King’s Hall, but subsequently 
altered. The principal or (ireat Giurt is the largest in C^ambridge 
and very fine. Its buildings are of different dates. In the centre 
is a picturesque fountain, erected by 'lliomas Neville, master 
(1593-1615), under whose direction much of tlie building was 
carried out. The chapel on the north side of the court was 
begun in the reign of Mary. The carved oak fittings within 
date from the mastership of Richard Hentley (1700-1742). The 
organ is particularly fine. A statue of Sir Isaac Newton by 
Roubiliac stands in the antechapel, and Richard Porson and 
William Whewell are buried here. The hall on the west of the 
court is Neville's work (1605), and very beautiful. 'J’he second 
court is also his foundation and bears his name. The library 
on Uie west side is the work of Sir ('hristopher Wren. Its interior 
is excellent, and besides busts of some of the vast number of 
famous men connected with Trinity, it contains a statue of Ixsrd 
Byron by the Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen. The New Court, 
Gothic in style, was begun in 1823. The beautiful grounds and 
walks of the college extend down to and beyond the river. 
7 ’he college has extended its buildings to the opposite side of 
Trinity Street, where the two courts known as Whewell’s Hostel 
were built {c, i860) at the charge of Dr William WhewcII during 
his mastership. The eminent alumni of this great college are 
too numerous to admit of selection. 

Trinity Hall, which lies near tlie river, south of Trinity, was 
founded by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, in 1350. On 
the site there had been, for about twenty years before the founda- 
tion, a house of monastic students from Ely. The present college 
is alone in preserving the term Hall in its title. The foundation 
consists of a master and thirteen fellows, and the study of law, 
which the founder had especially in mind, is provided for by 
lecturi'sliips, and not less than three studentships tenable by 
graduates of the college. 'I’he buildings are for the most part 
modern or modernized, but the interior of the library well 
preserves its character of tlie early part of the 17th century. 

Of the churches of (Cambridge on^dias long been recognized as 
the church of the university, Qffiiwly Great St Mary's, which 
stands in the centre' of the town, between King's 
bului^ga^ Parade and Market Hill. It is a fine Perpendicular 
structure, founded in 1478 ; but the tower was not 
completed until 1608; Some Decorated details are preserved 
from a former building. The university preachers deliver their 


sermons in this church, but it was formerly the meeting-place 
of the university for the transaction of business, for learned 
disputations and for secular fe.stivals. The “ Cambridge 
chimes " struck by the clock are famous, and a curfew is rung 
each evening on the great bell. The Senate House, standing 
opposite Great St Mary's, dates from 1730 and is classical in 
style. The buildings of the university library, in the immediate 
vicinity, enclo.se two quadrangles, and in part occupy the site 
of the old court of King’s (College. One of the quadrangles 
was formerly occupied by the scho{)]s or lecture rooms, but as 
the library grew it usurped their phu'c. Important modern 
additions date from 1837 and 1889. I’lie facade of the old .schools 
is an excellent work of 1758. The library is one ol tliose which 
is entitled to receive, under the Copyright Act, a copy of every 
book published in the United Kingdom.' The FiUwilliam 
Museum, a massive cla.ssical building, was begun in 1837 to 
contain the bil)liographical and art collection L)equeathrd by 
Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, in 1816. The museum of 
archaeology (classical, general and local, 1884), is connected 
witli the Fitzwilliam Museum. 'I'hc Pitt Press (1833), housing 
the university printing establishment, was begun out of the 
residue of a fund for erecting the statues of William IMlt in 
Hanover Square, London, and Westminster Abbey. It stands 
near Pembroke, Pitt’s college. The Selwyn Divinity School 
(1879), opposite St John’s (’olh'ge, was built largely at the charge 
of J)r William Sdwyn, Lady Margaret professor of divinity. 
The museums and lecture rooms (begun in 1863) are extensive 
buildings on each side of Downing Street. Included in these 
are the museum of zoology, which had its origin in collections 
made by Sir Busick Harwood, professor of anatomy in 
1785-1814, and contains the collection of fishes made by 
Charles Darwin in the ship “ lieagle ” ; the medical school, 
botanical museum and herbariutn, mineralogical museum, 
engineering laboratory (1894), optical and astronomical lecture 
room, chemical laboratory (1887), and the Cavendish laboratory 
for physical research (1874), the gift of William (avendish, 
7th duke of Devonshire and chancellor of the university. The 
Sedgwick Geological Museum, opened by King I^dward VIT. 
in 1904, commemorates Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian pro* 
fesRor of geology, and originated in the collections of Dr 
John Woodward (d. 1728). Adjoining this building, in Down- 
ing Street is the law library, founded on a bequest from Miss 
Rebecca Flower Squire (d. 1898) with the law school. I'he 
observatory (1824) is on the outskirts of the town in Mad- 
ingley Road, and the pleasant botanic garden (1762) borders 
'I'rumpington Road. The club-rooms and debating hall of the 
Cambridge Union Society are adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre 
church. 

The non-collegiate students of the university (i.e. those who 
receive the university education and possess the same status as 
collegiate students without l>elonging to any college) have 
lecture and other rooms and a library in Fitzwilliam Hall. This 
body was created in 1869. The students reside in lodgings. 
There are two women’s college.s — Girton, established in 1873 on 
the north-western outskirts of the town, having been previously 
opened at Hitchin in 1869, arid Newnham (1875), originally (1873) 
a hall of residence for students attending special lectures for 
women. Among other educational establishments mention must 
be made of the Leys school, founded in 1875 by a number of 
prominent Wesleyans for the non-sectarian education of boys. 
The school is divided into classical and modern sides. 

Out of a numl)er of ancient churches in Cambridge, two, 
besides Great St Mary’s, deserve special notice. In St Bene- 
dict’s or Bene’t, which has been already mentioned 
in connexion with Corpus College, the tower is of 
great interest, being the oldest surviving building in tuiuings. 
Cambridge, of pre-Norman workmanship, having rude 
ornamentation on the exterior and the tower arch within. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Bridge Street is one of the four 
ancient round churches in England. Its supposed date is 1120- 
1140, but although it is doubtless to be associated with the 
Knights Templars, the circumstances of its foundation are not 
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known. The chancel is practically a modem reconstruction, 
and an extensive restoration, which has been adversely criticized, 
was applied by the Cambridge Qimden Society to the whole 
fabric in 1841. At several of the villages neighbouring or 
suburban to Cambridge there are churches of interest, as at 
Chesterton, Trumpington, Grantchester (where the name indi- 
cates a Roman station, borne out by the discovery of remains), 
Fen Ditton and Barnwell, near which is the Norman Sturbridge 
chapel. In Cambridge itself there is a Norman house, much 
altered, which by a tradition of unknown origin bears the name' 
of the School of Pythagoras. 

The university is a corporate body, including all the colleges. 
'J'hese, however, are also corporations in themselves, and have 
University statutes, but they are further subject to the 

conethu- paramount laws of the university. 'I'hc university 
iionmnd stiitutes of Queen Elizabeth were only replaced in 
stiitutes as revised by a commission in 
that year were soon found to require emendation ; in 
1872 another commission was appointed, and in 1882 new 
statutes received the approval of the queen in council. The 
head of the university is the chancellor. He is a mcml^er of the 
university, of high rank and position, elecled by the senate. 
Being generally non-resident, he delegates his administrative 
duties to the vice-chancellor, w^ho is the head of a college, and 
is elected for one year by the senate. The principal executive 
officers under the vice-chancellor are as follows. The two 
proctors have as their main duty that of disciplinary officers 
over the members of the university iv statu pupiLlari, In each 
year two colleges nominate one proctor each, according to a 
fixed rotation which gives the larger colleges a more frequent 
choice than the smaller. The proctors are assisted by four 
pro-proctors. The public orator is the spokesman of the senate 
upon such public occasions as the conferring of honorary 
degrees. 'I’he librarian has charge of the university library. 
'J’ho registrar, with his assistant,' records the proceedings of 
the senate, <&c., and has charge of documents, 'i'he university 
returns two members to parliament, elected by the members of 
the senate. The chancellor and sex viri (elected by the senate) 
form a court for offences against the university statutes by 
members not in statu pupillari. 'I'hc chancellor and six heads of 
colleges, appointed by the senate, form a court of discipline for 
members in statu pupillari, 

J’he senate in congregation is the legislative body. Those who 
have votes in it are the chancellor, vice-chancellor, doctors of 
Sennte, divinity, law, medicine, science, letters and music, 
and masters of art, law, surgery and music. The 
council of the senate, consisting of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
four heads of colleges, four professors and eight other members 
of the senate chosen by the electoral roll, brings all proposals 
(called Graces) before the senate. The revenues of the university 
are derived chiefly from fees at matriculation, for certain ex- 
aminations, and for degrees, from a tax upon all members of the 
university, and from contributions by the colleges, together with 
the profits of the University Press. A financial board, consisting 
of the vice-chancellor ex officio and certain elected members, 
administers the finances of the university. There arc boards for 
eitch of the various faculties, and a General Board of Studies, 
with the vice-chancellor at the head, i’hcrc are university 
professors, readers or lecturers in a large numlier of subjects. 
The oldest professorship is the Lady Margaret professorship of 
divinity, instituted by the foundress of Clirist’s and St John’s 
Colleges in 1502. In 1540 Henry Vlll. founded the regius 
profes.sorships of divinity, civil law^, physic, Hebrew and Greek. 

The head of a college generally bears the title of master, as 
indicated above in the account of the several colleges. It has 
College foundation of each college 

orgmnigm- includes a certain number of feilowrs and scholars. 
tiott^ The aflairs of tlie college are managed by the head and 
*grlduates fellows, or a committee of fellows. The scholars 
** and other members in statu pupillari are generally 
termed collectively undergraduates. I'hose who receive no 
emoluments (and therefore pay the full fees) arc technically 
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called pensioners, and form the bulk of the undergraduates. 
Another group of students receiving emoluments are termed 
sizars ; the primary object of sizarships is to open the university 
course to men of limited means. The<itle of fellow-commoners 
belongs to wealthy students who pay sf>ecial fees and have the 
right of dining at the fellows’ tables. This class has virtually 
ceased to exist. As regards his work, the undergraduate in 
college is under the intimate direction of his tutor.; the discip- 
linary oflicer in college is the dean. Besides the foundation 
scholarships in each college there are generally certain scholar- 
ships and exhibitions founded by private or special benefactions ; 
these are frequently awarded for the encouragement of specific 
branches of study, or arc confined wholly, or by preference, to 
stutlents from certain schools. 

'rhe total nurnl.H;r of students is about 3000. The oplleges 
cannot accommodate this number, so that a student commonly 
spends some part of his residence in lodgings, w’hich 
are licen.scd by, and under the control of, the university eace and 
authorities. Such residence implies no sacrifice of examlna^ 
membership of a college. 'I’hcre arc three temis — 
Michaelmas (Octolxir), Lent and Easter (summer). They 
include together not less than 227 days, though the actual period 
of residence for undergraduates is about 24 weeks annually. 
Undergraduates usually begin residence in Michaelmas term. 
An elementary examination or other evidence of qualification is 
required for admission to a college. After nine terms* (three 
years’) residence an undergraduate can lake the first degree, that 
of bachelor of arts (b.a.). 'J'he examinations required for the 
ordinary b.a. degree are-^i) Previous examination or Little-go 
(usually taken in the first term of residence or at least in the first 
year), including classics, mathematics and a gospel in Greek and 
Paley’s Evidetices of (Itristi unity, or an additional Greek or Latin 
classic and logic. (2) General examination in classics and 
mathematics, with a portion of English history, &c. (3) Special 
examination in some one of a great variety of subjects. Candi- 
dates for honours are required to pass the Previous examination 
with certfiin additional subjci'ts ; they then have only a “ tripos ’* 
examination in one of the following subjects— mathematics, 
classics, moral sciences, natural sciences, theology, law, history, 
oriental languages, medieval and modern languages, mec'hanical 
sciences, economies. The mathematical tripos is divided into 
two parts, in the fir.st of which, down to igog, the candidates 
were classed in the result as Wranglers, Senior Optimes and 
Junior Optimes. 'I'here was also an individual order of merit, 
the most proficient candidate being placed at the head of the 
list as Senior Wrangler. But in 1906 a number of important 
reforms of this tripos were proposed by the Mathematical 
Board, and among these the abolition of the individual order 
of merit was recommended and passed by the senate. It is now 
only employed in the law tripos. 'Phe classical tripos is also 
in two parts, to the second of which certain kindred subjects are 
added (ancient philosophy, history, &r.). Individual order of 
merit is not observed in either part, the candidates being grouped 
in classes. There are a large number of university prizes and 
scholarships on special foundations. Such arc the Smith’s prizes 
for mathematics and natural philosophy, on the foundation 
(1768) of Robert Smith, master of Trinity, awarded up to 1883 
after examination, but since then for an essay on some branch of 
each subject, and the Chancellor’s medals, of which two have 
been awarded annually in classics since the foundation of the 
prizes in 1751 by Thomas Holies, duke of Newcastle. 

The university may adopt as affiliated colleges institutions in 
the United Kingdom or in any part of the British empire which 
fulfil certain conditions as to the education of adult 
students. Attendance at these institu tions is counted as college^ 
equivalent to a certain period of residence at Cambridge 
University in the event of a student wishing to pursue his work 
here. There are over twenty such afliliated colleges. There are 
^so, in England, certain “ affiliated centres.” These are towns 
in wiiich there is no affiliated college, but students who have 
there attended a course of education managed in connexion 
with the university by a committee may enter the university' 
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with privileges similar to those enjoyed by students from 
affiliated colleges. 

The principal social function of the university is the “ May 
Week ” at the close of the F.astcr term. It actually takes place 
Ma week longer than a week. There is a great 

influx of visitors into Cambridge for this occasion. 
Tlie first four days are occupied by the college boat-races on the 
Cam, and on subsequent days there arc college balls, concerts, 
theatrical performances and otlier entertainments. In the 
week following the races there is frequently, but not invariably, 
a Congregation, at which a number of honorary degrees are 
conferred on eminent men by invitation. This final period 
of the academic year is called Commencement, or in Latin Comitia 
Maxima. 

AiiluuRiTiiiS. For details of the administration of the university 
and colleges^ regulaticuis as to studies, prizes, scholarships, iSc.. see 
the annual Camhfidge Vuivcrsity Calendar and The Stiulenis' Hand- 
book to the Umversitv and ('ollef^es of Cambridge ; see also R. Willis 
and J. W. Clarh, Anhitediaal History of the Vniversity of Cainbridffc 
(3 vols., Cambridge, 1S80) ; J. Bass Miillinger, History of the Tlni- 
versity of Cambridge from the Katliest limes to the Accession of 
Charles /. (2 vols., 1873-188.4; third vol., lyoy) ; and smaller 
History of Cambridge, in Longman '.s " Epoch ” Scries (1888) ; 
J. W. Clark, Camhudge, HisUtrual and Puturesque (I.ondon, i8«)o): 
T. I). Atkinson, Cambridge Desirihcd and Tllitstraled, with intrt)- 
duction by J. W. Clark (London, 1897) ; J'\ W. Maitland, Township 
and Horough (Cambridge, 1898) ; C. W. Stubbs, Cambridge, in 
“ Mediaev'al Towns" series (London, 1905); Arthur Gray, 1 he 
Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge (juiblitations of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Soc., new sen No. i, Cambridge, i<)08) ; J. W. Clark. 
Liber memorandoritm ecclesie de Tier newe, lie (Cambridge. i<)07). with 
an introduction by F. W. Maitland. I'or the individual colleges, 
stio the series ol College Histories, bv various authors (London, 1899 
et seq.). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county-seat of Dorchester 
county, Maryland, C.S.A., on the Choptank river, near Chesa- 
peake Bay, about 60 m. S.K. of Baltimore. Pop. (1890) 4192 ; 
(1900) 5747, of whom 1958 were negroes. It is .served by the 
Cambridge branch of the^ Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton railway (Pennsylvania railway), which connects with the 
main line at Seaford, 30 m. distant, and with the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake tN Atlantic at Ilurlock, 16 m. distant ; and by 
steamers of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic railway 
company. Jt i.i a business centre for the prosperous farming 
region by which it is surrounded, and is a shipping point for 
oysters and fish ; among its manufacture.s are canned fruits 
and vegetables, flour, hominy, phosphates, underwear and 
lumber. Cambridge was founded in 1684, received its present 
name in 1O86, and was chartered as a city in 1900. 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and one of the county-seats of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the Charles river, 
in the outskirts of Boston, of which it is in effect a part, although 
under separate government. Pop. (1S80) 52,669; (1890) 

70,028; (1900) 91,886; (estimated, 1906) 98,554. Of the 
total population in iqoo, 30,446 were foreign-born, including 
11,235 Irish, 9613 English Canadians, 1944 Engli.sh, 1483 French 
Canadians and 1584 Swedish ; and 54,200 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 24,961 of Irish 
parentage, 9829 of English-Canadian parentage, 2587 of English 
parentage, and 2288 of French-("anadian parentage. Cambridge 
is entered directly by only one railway, the Boston & Maine. 
The township, now practically built over by the city, contained 
originally several separate villages, the names of which are still 
u.sed as a convenience in designating corresponding sections of 
the municipality : Old Cambridge, North Cambridge, Cam- 
bridgeport and East Cambridge, the last two being manufactur- 
ing and ( ommercial centres. 

Old Cambridge is noted as the seat of Harvard University 
(q.v.) and as a literary and scientific centre. Kadcliffe College 
(1^79), for women, practically a part of Harvard ; an Episcopal 
Theological School (1867), and the New Church (Swedenborgian 
or New Jerusalem) 'J’heological School (1866) are other educa- 
tional institutions of importance. To Cambridge also, in 1908, 
was removed Andover Theological Seminary, a Congregational 
institution chartered in 1807, opened in Andover, Massachusetts, 


in 1808 (re-incorporated under separate trustees in 1907). This 
seminary is one of the oldest and most famous theological institu- 
tions in the United States ; it grew out of the theological teaching 
previously given in Phillips Academy, and was founded by the 
widow of Lt. -Governor Samuel Phillips, her son John Phillips 
and Samuel Abbot (1732-1812). The instruction was strongly 
Calvinistic in the earlier period, but the seminary has always 
been “ equally open to Protestants of every denomination.” 
Very liberal aid is given to students, and there is no charge for 
tuition. The Bibliotheca Sacra, founded in 1843 by ICdward 
Robinson and in 1844 taken over by JVofessors Bela B. Edwards 
and Edwards A. Park, and t\\Q Andover (1884-1893), have 

been the organs of the seminary. In 1886 some of its professors 
published Progressive Orthodoxy, a book which made a great stir 
by its liberal tone, its opposition to supernal uralism and its 
evident trend toward the methods of German “ higher criticism.” 
Legal proceedings for the removal of five professors, alter the 
publication of this book, failed ; and their successful defence 
helped to secure greater freedom in thought and in instruction 
in American J^resbyterian and Congregational theological 
seininarics. The seminary is now affiliated with Harvard 
University, though it remains independent and autonomou.s. 

Cambridge is a typical New England city, built up in detached 
residences, with irregular streets pleasantly shaded, and a 
considerable wealth of historic and literary associations, 'i’hcrc 
are many reminders of the long history of Harvard, and of the 
War of Independence. Cambridge was the site of the camp of 
the first American army, at the outbreak of the war, and from 
it went the detachment which intrenched on Jhinker’s Hill. 
Here are the Apthorp House (built in 1760), in which General 
Burgoyne and his officers were lodged as prisoner.s of war in 
1777 ; the elm under which, according to tradition, Washington 
took command of the Continental Army on the 3rd of July 1775 ; 
the old Vassall or Craigie Uou.se (1759), where Washington lived 
in 1775-1776, and which was later the home of Edward Everett, 
Joseph K. Worcester, Jared Sparks and (1837-1882) Henry W. 
Longfellow. Elbridge Gerry lived and James Russell Lowell 
was born, lived and died in ” Elmwood ” (built in 1767) ; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge also ; John Fiske, the 
historian, lived here ; and there are many other literary associa- 
tions, attractive and important for those interested in American 
letters. In Mt. Auburn Cemetery arc buried many artists, poets, 
scholars and other men and women of fame. Cambridge is 
one of the few American cities possessing a crematorium (iqoo). 
The municipal water-works are excclleiil. A handsome bridj',o 
joining Cambridgeport to Boston (cost about $2,250,000) was 
opened late in 1906. Four other bridges span tlie Cliarles river 
between the two cities. A dam between East (‘arnliridge and 
Boston, traversed by a roadway 150 ft. wide, was in the process 
of construction in 1907 ; and an extension of the Boston subway 
into Cambridge to the grounds of Harvard University, a distance 
of about 3 m., was projected. 'The city government is admini- 
stered almost entirely under the state civil-service laws, Cam- 
bridge having been a leader in the adoption of its proN'isions. 
A non-partisan association for political reform did excellent 
work from 1890 to 1900, when it was superseded by a non- 
partisan party. Since 1887 the city has declared yearly by 
increasing majorities for prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
high schools enjoy a notable reputation. A handsome city hall 
(cost $235,000) and public library (as well as a manual training 
school) were given to the city by Frederick H. Rindgc, a one 
time resident, whose benefactions to (‘ambridge aggregated 
in value $650,000. Cambridge has many manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and in 1905 the city’s factory products were valued 
at $42,407,064, an increase of 45-8 % over their value in 1900. 
The principal manufactures are slaughtering and meat-packing 
products, foundry and machine-shop products, rubber boots and 
shoes, rubber belting and hose, printing and publishing products, 
carpentering, pianos and organs, confectionery and furniture. 
Cambridge is one of the chief publishing centres of the country. 
The tax valuation of property in 1906 ($105,153,235) was more 
than $1000 per inhabitant. 
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Cambridge is “ one of the few American towns that may be 
said to have owed their very name and existence to the pursuit 
of letters ” (T. W. Higginson). Its site was selected in 1630 
by Governor Winthrop and others as suitable for fortifications 
and defence, and it was intended to make it the capital of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony ; but as Boston’s peninsular position 
gave it the advantage in commerce and in defence against the 
Indians, the plan fell through, although up to 1638 various 
sessions of the general court and particular courts were held 
here. The township records (published) are continuous since 
1632. A direct tax for the wooden pallysadoc ” about Cam- 
bridge led the township of Watertown in 1632 to make the first 
pn)test in America against taxation without representation. 
The settlement was first known as the ** New Towne,” but in 
1638 was named Cambridge in honour of the English Cambridge, 
where several score of the first immigrants to the colony were 
educated, 'i'he oldest college in America (Harvard) was founded 
here in 1636. In 1639 there was set up in Cambridge the first 
printing press of British North America (Boston having none 
until 1676). Other notable dates in history are 1637 and 1647, 
when general synods of New ICngland churches met at Cambridge 
to settle disputed doctrine and define orthodoxy ; the departure 
for Connecticut of Thomas Hooker’s congregation in 1636 ; the 
meeting of the convention that framed the present constitution 
of the commonwealth, 1779-1780; the separation of the Con- 
gregational ists and Unitarians of the first parish church, in 1829 ; 
and the grant of a city charter in 1846. The original town.ship 
of (Cambridge was very large, and there have been .succe.ssively 
detached from it, Newton (1691), Lexington (1713), Brighton 
(1837) and Arlington (1867). 

Lucius B. Page. History of Camhridf>r, Massaihusetts, i6jo • 
(Hoston, New York, 1877) ; T. W. Higginson, (Hd Cambridge 
(New York, i8yg) ; Arthur Gilman (ed.), The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-t>ix (Cambridge, 1896) ; and Historic Guide 
to CanihrUlgp (Cambridge, 1907). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county-seat of Guernsey county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Wills Creek, about 75 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 
Pop. (1890) 4361 ; (1900) 8241, of whom 407 were foreign- 
born ; (1Q06, estimate) 10,569. It is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania railways, and is connected by an 
electric line with Byesvillc (pop. in 1900, 1267), about 7 m. S. 
Cambridge is built on a hill about 800 ft. above sea-level. 
There is a public library. Coal, oil, natural gas, clay and iron 
arc found in the vicinity, and among the city’s manufactures are 
iron, steel, glass, furniture and pottery. The value of its 
factory products in 1905 was $2,440,917, The municipality 
owns and operates the water-works. Cambridge was first settled 
in 1798 by emigrants from the island of Guernsey (whence the 
name of the county) ; was laid out as a town in 1806 ; was 
incorporated as a village in 1837 ; and was chartered as a city 
in 1893. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, a school of philosophico-religious 
thinkers which flourished mainly at Cambridge University in the 
.second half of the 17th century. The founder was Benjamin 
Whichcote and the chief members were Ralph Cudworth, 
Richard Cumberland, Joseph Glanvill, Henry More and John 
Norris (see separate articles). Other less important members 
were Nathanael Culverwel (d. 1651 ?), Theophilus Gale (1628- 
1678), John Pordage (1607-1681), George Rust (d. 1670), John 
Smith (1618-1652) and John Worthington (1618-1671). They 
represented liberal thought at the time and were generally 
known as Latitudinarians. Their views were due to a reaction 
against three main tendencies in contemporary English thought : 
the sacerdotalism of Laud and his followers, the obscurantist 
sectaries and, most important of all, the doctrines of Hobbes. 
They consist chiefly of a reconciliation between reason and 
religion, resulting in a generally tolerant spirit. They tend 
always to mysticism and the contemplation of thmgs transcen- 
dental. In spite of inaccuracy and the lack of critical capacity 
in dealing with their authorities both ancient and modem, the 
Cambridge Platonists exercised a valuable influence on English 
theology and thought in general. Their chief contributions to 


thought were Cudworth ’s theory of the ** plastic nature ” of 
God, More’s elaborate mysticism, Norris’s ^appreciation of Male- 
branche, Glanvill’s conception of scepticism as an aid to Faith, 
and, in a less degree, the harmony of Faitii and Reason elaborated 
by Culverwel. The one doctrine on which they all combined to 
lay especial emphasis was the absolute existence of right and 
wrong quite apart from the theory of divine authority. Their 
chief authorities were Plato and the Neo-platonists (between 
whom they made no adequate distinction), and among modern 
philosophers, Descartes, Malebranche and Boehme. From these 
sources they attempted to evolve a philosophy of religion, 
which would not only refute the views of Hobbes, but would 
also free theology finally from the errors of scholasticism, 
without plunging it in the newer dangers of unfettered rational- 
ism (see Ethics). • 

See Tiilloch, Rational Theology in England in the lyth Century ; 
Hallam, Literature of Europe (chan, on TMiilosophy from 1650 to 1700) ; 
Hunt, Religious Thought in England ; von Stein, Siehen Bucher zitr 
Gcschichte des Platonismus (1H62), and works on individual philo- 
sophers appended to bioj^raphies. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an eastern county of England, bounded 
N. by Lincolnshire, E. by Norfolk and Suffolk, S. by Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
Northamptonshire. The area is 858-9 sq. m. The greater part 
of the county falls within the district of the Fens, and is flat, 
elevated only a few feet above sea-level, and intersected with 
innumerable drainage channels. The physical characteristics of 
this district, and the history of its reclamation from a marshy 
and in great part uninhabitable condition, fall for consideration 
under the heading Fens. Except in the south of the county the 
scenery of the flat land is hardly ever varied by rising ground or 
wood, and owes the attraction it possesses rather to individuality 
than to beauty. At the south-eastern and southern boundaries, 
and to the west of Cambridge, bordering the valley of the Cam on 
the north, the land rises in gentle undulations ; but for the rest, 
such elevations as the Gog Magog Hills, S.E. of Cambridge, and 
the gentle hillock on which the city of Ely stands, are isolated 
and conspicuous from afar. The principal rivers are the Ouse 
and its tributaries in the south and centre, and the Nene 
in the north; the greater part of the waters of both these 
rivers within Cambridgeshire flow in artificial channels, of 
which those for the Ouse, two great parallel cuts between 
Earith and Denver Sluice, in Norfolk, called the Bedford 
Rivers, form the most remarkable feature in the drainage of 
the county. The old main channel of the Ouse, from Ely 
downward to Denver (below which are tidal waters), is filled 
chiefly by the waters of the Cam or Granta, which joins the 
Ou.se 3 m. above Ely, the Lark (which with its feeder, the 
Kennett, forms the boundary of the county with Suffolk for a 
considerable distance) and the Little Ouse, forming part of the 
boundary with Norfolk. 

Geology , — By its geological features, Cambridgeshire is 
divisible into three well-marked regions; in the south and 
south-east are the low uplands formed by the Chalk ; north of 
this, but best developed in the south-west, is a clay and greensand 
are^ ; all the remaining portion is alluvial Fenland. The general 
strike of the rocks is along a south-west and north-east line, the 
dip is south-easterly. The oldest rock is the Jurassic Oxford 
Clay, which appears as an irregular strip of elevated flat ground 
reaching from Croxton by Conington and Fenny Drayton to 
Willingham and Rampton. Eastward and northward it no doubt 
forms the floor of the Fen country, and at Thorney and Whittlesea 
small patches rise like islands, through the level fen alluvium. 
The Coralline Oolite, with the Elsworth or St Ives rock at the 
base, occurs as a small patch, covered by Greensand, at Upware, 
whence many fossils have been obtained ; elsewhere its place is 
taken by the Ampthill Clays, which are passage beds between the 
Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays. The latter clay lies in a narrow 
strip by Papworth St Agnes, Oakington and Cottenham; a 
large irregular outcrop surrounds Haddenham and Ely, and 
similar occuirences are at Marsh, Chatteris and Manea. Above 
the Kimmeridge Clay comes the Lower Greensand, sandy for the 
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greater part, hut here and there hardened into the condition 
known as “ (>arstone.” which has been used as an inferior 
])uilding-.slone. 'i'his formation is thickest in the south-west ; it 
extends from the border'bv (iamlingay, Caxton and Cottenham, 
and appears iigain in outliers at Upware, Kly and Haddenham. 
The (lault forms a strip of flat ground, 4 to 6 m. wide, running 
roughly parallel with tlie course of the river Gam, from Guilden 
Morden through (Cambridge to Soham ; it is a stiff blue clay 
200 ft. thick in the south-west, but is thinner eastward. At the 
bottom of the chalk is the Chalk Marl, 10 to 20 ft. thick, with 
a glauconitic and phosphatic nodule- bearing layer at its base, 
known as the ('ambridge Grcensarid. 'I’his bed has been largely 
worked for the nodules and for cement ; it contains many 
fossils derived from the Gault below. Several outliers of Chalk 
MarUic upon the Gault west of the Cam. The Chalk comprises 
all the main divisions of the iormation, including the 'i'otternhoe 
stone, Melbourn rock and Chalk rock. Much glacial boulder 
clay covers all liie higher ground of the county ; it is a stiff 
brownish rhy with many chalk fragments of travelled rocks. 
Near Kly there is a remarkable mass of chalk, evidently trans- 
ported by ice, resling on and surrounded by boulder clay. 
Plateau gravel caps s(»me of the chalk hills, and old river gravels 
occur at lower levels with the liones of mammoth, rhinoceros and 
other extinct mammals. The low-lying Fen beds are marly silt 
with jihundant peat beds and buried forests ; at the bottom is a 
gravel layer of marine origin. 

hidnstrirs. — 'Phe climate is as a whole healthy, the fens being 
so carefully drained that diseases to which dwellers in marshy 
districts arc commonly liable are practically eliminated. The 
land is very fertile, and although some decrease is generally 
apparent in the acreage under grain crops, (Cambridgeshire is 
one of the principal grain- producing counties in England. 
Nearly nine tenths of the total area is under cultivation, and an 
unusually small proportion is under permanent pasture. Wheat 
is the chief grain crop, but large quantities of barley and oats are 
also grown. Among green crops potatoes occupy a large and 
increasing area. Dairy- farming is especially practi.scd in the 
south-west, where the district of the (‘am valley has long been 
known as the Dairies ; and much butter and cheese are sent to 
the London markets. Sheep are pastured extensively on the 
higher ground, but the number of these and of cattle for the 
county as a whole is not large. Beans occupy a considerable 
acreage, and fruit-growing and market-gardening are important 
in many parts. There is no large manufacturing industry 
common to the county in general ; among minor trades brewing 
is carried on at several places, and brick-making and lime- 
burning may also be mentioned. 

principal railway serving the county is 
the (jreat Eastern, of which system numerous branch lines centre 
chiefly upon ('ambridge, ICly and March. Cambridge is also 
served by branches of the Great Northern line from llitrhin, 
of the London & North-Western from Bletchley and Bedford, 
and of the Midland from Kettering. A trunk line connecting 
the eastern counties with the north and north-west of England 
runs northward from March under the joint working of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern companies. 'I’he artificial water- 
ways provide the county with an extensive .system of inland 
navigation ; and a considerable proportion of the industrial 
population is employed on the.se. In this connexion the building 
of boats and barges is carried on at several towns. 

Population and Administration. — The area of the ancient 
county is 549,723 acres, with a population in 1891 of 188,961, 
and in 1901 of 190,682. The ancient county includes the two 
administrative counties of ('ambridge in the south and the Isle 
of Ely in the north. The liberty of the Lsle of Ely was formerly 
of the independent nature of a county palatine, but ceased to 
be so under acts of 1836 and 1837. Its area is 238,048 acres, 
and that of the administrative county of Cambridge 315,1 7 ^ 
acres. Cambridgeshire contains seventeen hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are Cambridge, the county town (pop. 
38,379), in the administrative county of Cambridge, and Wisbech 
(9381) in the Isle of Ely. The other urban districts are— in the 


administrative county of Cambridge, Chesterton (9591), and in 
the Isle of Ely, (Chatteris (4711), Ely (7713), March (7565) and 
Whittlesey (3909). Among other considerable towns Sohanj 
(4230) and Littleport (41^1), both in the neighbourhood of Ely, 
may be mentioned, 'fhe town of Newmarket, which, although 
wholly within the administrative county of West vSuffolk, is 
mainly in the ancient county of Cambridgeshire, is lamous for 
its race-meetings. 'I’he county is in the south-eastern circuit, 
and assizes are held at Cambridge. Each administralivc county 
has a court of quarter sessions, and the two are divided into ten 
petty sessional divisions. 'I’he borough of Cambridge has a 
separate court of quarter sessions, and this borough and Wisbech 
have separate commhssions of the peace. The university of 
Cambridge exercises disciplinary jurisdiction over its membcTs. 
Then* are 168 entire civil parishes in the two administrative 
counties. Cambridgeshire is almost wholly in the di(»eese of Kly 
and the archdeaconries of Ely and Sudbury, but small portions 
are within the dioceses of St Albans and Norwich. 'I'here are 
194 ecclesiastical parishes or districts wholly or in part within 
the county. 'I'he parliamentar>" divisions are three, namely, 
Northern or Wisbech, Western or (!hesterton, and Kaslern or 
Newmarket, each returning one member. The county also 
contains the parliamentary borough of ('ambridge, returning 
one member ; and the university of Cambridge returns two 
members. 

History . — The earliest English settlements in what is now 
Cambridgeshire were made about the blh century by bands of 
Engles, who pushed their way up the Ouse and the Cam, and 
established themselves in the ten-district, where they becatne 
known as the Gyrwas, the districts corresponding to the modern 
counties of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire being dis- 
tinguished as the lands of the North Gyrwas and the South 
Gyrwas respectively. At this period the fen-district stretched 
southward as far as Caml)ridge, and the essential unity which 
it prtjserved is illustrated later by its inclusion •under one 
sheriff, chosen in successive years from ('.ambridgeshire proper, 
the Isle of Kly and Huntingdonshire. In 656 numerous lands in 
the neighbourhood of Wisbech were included in the endowment 
of the abbey of Peterborough, and in the same centuiy* religious 
houses were established at Ely and 'rhorncy, both of which, 
however, were rlcstroyed during the Danish invasions of the 
9th century. After the treaty of Weclmore the district became 
part of the Danelaw. On the expulsion of the Danes by Edward 
in the loth century it was included in East Anglia, but in the 
nth century was again overrun by the Danes, who in the course 
of their devastations burnt (ambridge. 'I'hc first mention of 
the shire in the Saxon Chronicle records the valiant resistance 
which it opposed to the invaders in 1010 when the rest of East 
Anglia had taken ignominious flight. The shire-system of 
East Anglia was in all probability not definitely settled before 
the Conquest, but during the Danish occupation of the 9th century 
the district possessed a certain military and political organization 
round Cambridge, its chief town, whence probably originated 
the constitution and demarcation of the later shire. At the time 
of the Domesday vSurvey the county was divided as now, except 
that the Lsle of Ely, which then formed two hundreds having 
their meeting-place at Witchford, is now divided into the four 
hundreds of Kly, Wisbech, North Witchford and South Witch- 
ford, while Cambridge formed a hundred by itself. 'I'he 
hundred of Fiendish was then known as Flamingdike. Cam- 
bridgeshire was formerly included in the diocese of Lincoln, 
until, on the erection of Ely to a bishop’s see in 1109, almost the 
whole county was placed in that diocese. In 1291 the whole 
county, with the exception of parishes in the deanery of Fordham 
and diocese of Norwich, constituted the archdeaconry of Ely, 
comprising the deaneries of Ely, Wisbech, Chesterton, Cambridge, 
Shingay, Bourn, Barton and C!amps. The Isle of Kly formerly 
constituted an independent franchise in which the- bishops 
exercised quasi-palatinate rights, and offences were held to be 
committed against the bishop’s peace. 'Phese privileges were 
considerably abridged in the reign of Henry VIIL, but the Isle 
still had separate civil officers, appointed by the bishop, chief 
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among whom were the chief justice, chief bailiff, deputy bailiff 
and two coroners. The hishoj) is still custos rotulorum of the 
Isle. Cambriflgcshire has always been remarkable for its lack 
of county families, and for the frequent changes in the ownership 
of estates. No ICnglishmen retained lands of any importance 
after the Conquest, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
the chief lay proprietors were Alan, earl of Brittany, whose 
descendants the /ouches retained estates in the county until 
the 15th century ; Picot the sheriff, whose estates passed to 
the families of Pevcrell and Pcchc ; Aubrey de Verc, whose 
descendants retained their estates till the i6lh century ; and 
Hardwinus de Scalariis, ancestor of the Scales of Whaddon. 

From the time of Hereward’s famous resistance to the Con- 
fjueror in the fen-district, the Isle of Ely was intimately eoneerned 
with the great polil i('al struggles of the counlr)\ 1 1 was defended 
against Stephen by Bishop Nigellus of Ely, who fortified Ely 
and Aldreth, and the latter in 1144 was held for the empress 
Maud by OeotTrey de Mandeville. During the struggles between 
John and his barons, Faukes de Breaut6 was made governor of 
Cambridge Castle, which, however, surrendered to the barons 
in the same year. The Jsle of iOly w'as seized by the followers 
of Simon de Monifort in 1266, hut in lafiy was taken by Prince 
Edward. At the Keformation period the county showed much 
sympathy w’ith the Reformers, and in 1642 the knights, gentry 
and commoners of Cambridgeshire petitioned for the removal 
of all unwarrantable orders and dignities, and the banishment 
of j)opisli clergy. In the civil war of the 17th century 
('arnbridgeshire was one of the associated counties in which the 
king had no visible party, though the university assisted him 
with contributions of plate and money. 

Cambridgeshire has always been mainly an agricultural 
county. The Domesday Survey mentions over ninety mills 
and numerous valuable fisheries, especially eel-fisheries, and 
contains frequent references to wheat, malt and honey. The 
county had a flourishing wool-industry in the 14th century, 
and became noted for its worsted cloths. The Black Death of 
1.^49 and the ravages committed during the Wars of the Roses 
were followed by periods of severe depression, and in 1439 several 
Cambridgeshire towns obtained a remission of taxation on the 
plea of poverty. In the ifith century barley for malt was grown 
in large c[uantities in the south, and the manufacture of willow- 
baskets was carried on in the fen-districts. Saffron w'as extens- 
i\x*ly cultivaterl in the i8lh century, and paper was manufactured 
near Sturbridge, SturlHdge fair was at this period reckoned 
the largest in Europe, the chief articles of merchandise being 
wool, hops and leather; and the Newmarket races and horse- 
trade were already famous. Large waste areas were brought 
under cultivation in the 37th century through the drainage 
of the fen-district, which was brought to completion about 
1652 through the labours of Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman. 
The coprolite industry was very profitable for a .short period 
from 1850 to 1880, and its decline was accompanied by a general 
industrial and agricultural depression. (Cambridgeshire returned 
three members to parliament in 1290, and in 1295 the county 
returned two members, the borough of Cambridge two members, 
and the city of Ely two members, this being the sole return for 
Ely. 'i'he university was summoned to return members in 1300 
and again in 1603, but no returns are recorded before 1614, 
after which it continued to return two members. Under the 
Reform Act of 1832 the county returned three members. 

Antiquities. — In ecclesiastical architecture Cambridgeshire 
would be rich only in the possession of the magnificent cathedral 
at Ely and the round church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jesus 
College and King’s College chapels, and many other examples 
in Cambridge. But there are many fine churches elsewhere. 
At Thomey, a small town in the north of the county, which owes 
much in appearance to the 8th duke of Bedford (d. 1872), the 
parish church is actually a portion of the church of an abbey 
said to date originally from the 7th century, and refounded in 
972 by Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, as a Benedictine 
monastery. The church is partly fine Norman. Another 
Norman building of special interest is Sturbridge chapel near 


Cambridge, which belonged to a lepers* hospital. To this 
foundation King John granted a fair, which J3ecame,and continued 
until the 18th century, one of the most important in England. It 
is still held in September. At Swaffhanf Prior there are remains 
of two churches in one churchyard, the tower of one being good 
Transitional Norman, while that of the other is I*erpendicular, 
the upper part octagonal. Among many Early English examples 
the church of Cherry Hinton near Cambridge may be mentioned. 
'J'he churches of 'rrumpinglon and Bottisham are fine specimens 
of the Decorated style ; in the first is a famous brass to Sir 
Roger de Trumpington (12S9). As Perpendicular examples the 
tower and spire of St Mary's, Whittlesey, and the rich wooden 
roof of Outwell church, may be selected. Monastic remains 
are scanty. Excluding the town of Cambridge tliere are no 
domestic buildings, either ancient or modem, of special ciote, 
with the exception of Sawston Hall, in the south of the county, 
a quadrangular mansion dated 1557-1584. 

AvTuoTiirTvs. — See D. and S. Lysons, Maf*nn Tiyitannia, vol. ii. 
part i. (London, jBoS) ; C. C. Bahmgton, Ancient LambndgciihvQ 
(C-rinibridf^c, iSS^) ; K. Bowes, Catalogiie of Hottks fninted at or 
relating' /<> Cambridge (C'anibridfje. iByi et .se<|.) : E. C'onvbeure, 
Hi.st(>ry of Camht id^eshifc (T.oiitlon, 1B07) ; Viitoria County ffistory, 
Camhri df^esh i re. 

CAMBUSLANG) a town of Lanarkshire, Scotland. It is situ- 
ated near the Clyde, 4^ m. S.E. of Clasgow (of which it is a 
ri‘si(lenlial suburb) by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1891) 
8323 ; (1901) 32,252. Its leading industries include coal-mining, 
turkey-red dyeing and brick-making. It contains one of the 
largest steel works in the United Kingdom. Among the chief 
edifices arc a public hall, institute and librarjL It w^as the 
birthplace of John Claudius London (1783-3843), the land- 
scape gardener and writer on horticulture, whose Arboretum ct 
Fruticetum Britannicum still ranks as an authority. 

CAMBYSES (Pers. Kambujiya), the name borne by the father 
and the son of Cyi'u^^ (be Circat. When Cyrus conquered Babylon 
in 539 he was employed in leading religious ceremonies {Chronicle 
of Nabonidus), and in the cylinder which contains Cyrus’s 
proclamation to the Babylonians his name is joined to that of 
his father in the prayers to Marduk. On a tablet dated from the 
first year of Cyrus, Cambyses is called king of Babel. But his 
authority seems to have been quite ephemeral ; it was only in 
530, when Cyrus set out on his last expedition into the East, 
that he associated Cait\byse.s on the throne, and numerous 
Babylonian tablets of this time are dated from the accession 
and the first year of Cambyses, when Cyrus w'as “ king of the 
countries ” (i.e. of the world). After the death of his father in 
the spring ot 528 Cambyses became sole king. 7 ‘hc tablets dated 
from his reign in Babylonia go down to the end of his eighth 
year, i.e, March 521 Herodotus (iii. 66), w'ho dates his reign 

from the death of Cyrus, gives him seven years five montlis, i.e. 
frijin 528 to the summer of 521. For these dates cf. Ed. Meyer, 
Forschungvn zur alien Geschichte, ii. 470 ff. 

The traditions about Cambyses, preserved by the Greek 
authors, come from two different sources. The first, W'hich 
forms the main part of the account of Herodotus (iii. 2, 4, 
10-37), is of Egyptian origin. Here Cambyses is made the 
legitimate son of Cyrus and a daughter of Apries (Herod, iii. 2, 
Dinon fr. ii, Polyacn, viii. 29), whose death he avenges on the 
successor of the usurper Amasis. (In Herod, iii. 1 and Ctesias 
ap. Athen. xiii. 560 D, this tradition is corrected by the Persians : 
Camby.ses wants to marry a daughter of Amasis, who sends 
him a daughter of Apries instead of his own daughter, and by 
her Cambyses is induced to begin the war.) His great crime is 
the killing of the Apis, for which he is punished by madness, 
in which he commits many other crimes, kills his brother and his 
sister, and at last loses his empire and dies from a wound in the hip, 
at the same place where he had Wounded the sacred animal. 
Intermingled are some stories derived from the Greek mercen- 
aries, especially about their leader Phanes of Halicarnassus, who 

1 On tile much discussed tablet, which is said to date from his 
nth yeat, tlie waiter had at first written " loth year of ^rus/* 
and then corrected this date into ist year of C^byses see 
Strassmaicr, Jnschriften von Cambyses, No. 97. 
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betrayed Ej^ypt to the Persians. In the Persian tradition the 
crime of Cambyses is the murder of his brother ; he is further 
accused of drunkenness, in which he commits many crimes, and 
thus accelerates his ruin: These traditions are found in different 
passages of Herodotus, and in a later form, but with some 
trustworthy detail about his household, in the fragments of 
Ctesias. With the exception of Babylonian dated tablets and 
some Egyptian inscriptions, we possess no contemporary evidence 
about the reign of Cambyses but the short account of Darius in 
the Behistun inscription. It is impossible from these sources to 
form a correct picture of Cambyses’ character ; but it seems 
certain that he was a wild despot and that lie was led by 
drunkenness to many atrocious deeds. 

It was quite natural that, after Cyrus had conquered Asia, 
Camh^'ses should undertake the conquest of Egypt, the only 
remaining independent state of the Eastern world. Before he 
set out on his expedition he killed his brother Bardiya (Smerdis), 
whom Cyrus had appointed governor of the eastern provinces. 
The date is given by Darius, whereas the Greek authors narrate 
the murder after the conquest of ICgypt. The war took place in 
525, when Amasis had just been succeeded by his son Psam- 
metichus III. Cambyses had prepared for the march through 
the desert by an alliance with Arabian chieftains, who brought a 
large supply of water to the stations. King Amasis had hoped 
that Egypt would be able to withstand the threatened Persian 
attack by an alliance with the Greeks. But this hope failed ; 
the Cyprian towns and the tyrant Polycrates of Samos, who 
possessed a large fleet, now preferred to join the Persians, and 
the commander of the Greek troops, Phancs of Halicarnassus, 
went over to them. In the decisive battle at Pelusium the 
Egyptians were beaten, and shortly afterwards Memphis was 
taken. The capti\’e king Psarnmetichus was executed, having 
attempted a rebellion. The Egyptian inscriptions show that 
Cambyses officially adopted the titles and the costume of the 
Pharaohs, although we may very well believe that he did not 
conceal his contempt for the customs and the religion of the 
Egyptians. From Egypt Cambyses attempted the conquest of 
Ethiopia (Cush), i,e, the kingdom of Napata and Mcroc, the 
modern Nubia. But his army was not able to cross the deserts ; 
after heavy losses he was forced to return. In an inscription 
from Napata (in the Berlin museum) the Ethiopian king Nastesen 
relates that he had beaten the troops of Kembasuden, i,e, 
Cambyses, and taken all his ships (H. Schafer, Die Aethiopische 
Konigsinschrill des Berliner Museums, 1901). Another expedi- 
tion against the great oasis failed likewise, and the plan of attack- 
ing Carthage was frustrated by the refusal of the Phoenicians 
to operate against their kindred. Meanwhile in Persia a usurper, 
the Magian Gaumata, arose in the spring of 522, who pretended 
to be the murdered Bardiya (Srnerdis). He was acknowledged 
throughout Asia. Cambyses attempted to march against him, 
but, seeing probably that success was impossible, died by his 
own hand (March 521). This is the account of Darius, which 
certainly must be preferred to the traditions of Herodotus and 
('tesias, which ascribe his death to an accident. According to j 
Herodotus (iii. 64) he died in the Syrian Ecbatana, i.e. Hamath ; 
Josephus {Ant. xi. 2. 2) names Damascus; Ctesias, Babylon, 
which is absolutely impossible. 

See A. Lincke, Kambyses in der Sa^e, TAlteratur und Kunst des 
Mittelalters, in. Aegyptiaca : Fcsisohn/l fiir Georg Ehers (Leipzig 
1897), PP* 41*^1 ; Pkrsia: Ancient History. (Ed. M.) 

CAMDEN, CHARLES PRATT, iST Earl (1714-1794), lord 
chancellor of England, was bom in Kensington in 1714. He was 
a descendant of an old Devonshire family of high standing, the 
third son of Sir John Pratt, chief-justice of the king’s bench in 
the reign of George 1 . He received his early education at Eton 
^d King’s College, Cambridge. In 1734 he became a fellow of 
his college, and in the following year obtained his degree of B.A. 
Having adapted his father’s profession, he had entered the 
Middle Temple in 1728, and ten years later he was called to the 
bar. He practised at first in the courts of common law, travelling 
also the western circuit. For some years his practice was so 
limited, and he became so much discouraged, that he seriously 
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thought of turning his back on the law and entering the church. 
He listened, however, to the advice of his friend Sir Robert 
Henley, a brother barrister, afterwards known as Lord Chancellor 
Northington, and persevered, working on and waiting for success. 
The first case which brought him prominently into notice and 
gave him assurance of ultimate success was the government 
prosecution, in 1752, of a bookseller, William Owen, for a libel on 
the House of Commons. 

His speech for the defence contributed much to the verdict for 
the defendant. In 1757, through the influence of William Pitt 
(afterwards earl of Chatham), with whom he had formed an 
intimate friendship wliile at JCton, he received the appointment 
of attorney-general. The same year he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Downton in Wiltshire. 
He sat in parliament four years, but did not distinguish himself 
as a debater. His professional practice now largely increased. 
One of the most noticeable incidents of his tenure of office as 
attorney-general was the prosecution of Dr J. Shebbeare (170Q-- 
1788), a violent party writer i)f the day, for a libel against the 
government contained in his notorious Letters to the People of 
England, which were published in the years 1756-1758. As a 
proof of Pratt’s moderation in a period of passionate party 
warfare and frequent state trials, it is noted that this was the 
only official prosecution for libel which he set on foot. In 
January 1 762 JVatt was raised to the bench as chief-justice of the 
common pleas. He was at the same time knighted. Soon after 
his elevation the nation was thrown into great excitement about 
the prosecution of John Wilkes, and the question involved in it 
of the legality of “general warrants.” Chief-justice Pratt 
pronounced, with decisive and almost passionate energy, against 
their legality, thus giving voice to the strong feeling oi the nation 
and winning for himself an extraordinary degree of popularity 
as one of the “ maintainers of English constitutional liberty.” 
Honours fell thick upon him in the form of addresses from the city 
of London and many large towns, and of presentations of freedom 
from various corporate bodies. In July 1765 he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Camden, of Camden Place, in the county of 
Kent ; and in the following year he was removed from the cour^ 
of common pleas to tiike his seat as lord chancellor ( J uly 30, 
1766). 'I’his scat he retained less than four years ; for although 
he discharged its duties in so efficient a manner that, with one 
exception, his decisions were never reversed on appeal, he took 
up a position of such uncompromising hostility to the govern- 
ments of the day, the Grafton and North administrations, on 
the greatest and most exciting matters, the treatment of the 
American colonies and the proceedings against John Wilkes, 
that the government had no choice but to require of him the 
surrender of the great seal. He retired from the court of chancery 
in January 1770, but he continued to take a warm interest in 
the political affairs and discussions of the time. He continued 
steadfastly to oppose the taxation of the American colonists, and 
signed, in 1778, the protest of the Lords in favour of an address 
to the king on the subject of the manifesto of the American 
commissioners. In 1782 he was appointed president of the 
council under the Rockingham administration, but retired in the 
following year. Within a few months he was reinstated in this 
office under the Pitt administration, and held it till his death. 
Lord Camden was a strenuous opponent of Fox’s India Bill, took 
an animated part in the debates on important public matters 
till within two years of his death, introduced in 1786 the scheme 
of a regency on occasion of the king’s insanity, and to the last 
zealously defended his early views on the functions of juries, 
especially of their right to decide on all questions of libel. He 
was raised to the dignity of an earl in May 1786, and was at the 
same time created Viscount Bayham. Earl Camden died in 
London on the i8th of April 1794. His remains were interred in 
Seale church in Kent. 

CAMDEN, JOHN JEFFREYS PRATT, 2ND Earl and ist 
Marquess (1759-1840), only son of the ist earl, was on the 
nth of February 1759, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1780 he was chosen member of parliament for 
Bath, arid he obtained the lucrative position of teller of the 
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exchequer, an office which he kept until his death, although 
after 3812 he refused to receive the large income arising from it. 
In the ministry of William Pitt, Pratt was successively a lord of 
the admiralty and a lord of the treasury j then, having suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom in 1794, he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1795. Disliked in Ireland as an opponent 
of Roman Catholic emancipation and as the exponent of an 
unpopular policy, Camden’s term of office was one of commotion 
and alarm, culminating in the rebellion of 1798. Immediately 
after the suppression of the rising he resigned, and in 1804 
became secretary for war and the colonies under Pitt, and in 
1805 lord president of the council. He was again lord presi- 
dent from 1807 to 1812, after which date he remained for some 
time in the cabinet without office. In 1812 he was created 
carl of Brecknock and Marquess Camden. He died on the 8th 
of October 1840, and was succeeded by his only son, George 
Charles, 2nd marquess (1799-1866). The present marquess is 
his descendant. Camden was chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge and a knight of the Garter. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), English antiquary and 
historian, was born in London on the 2nd of May 1551. His 
father, Sampson Camden, a native of Lichfield, had settled in 
London, and, as a painter, had become a member of the company 
of painter-stainers. His mother, Elizabeth, belonged to the old 
Cumberland family of Curwen. Young Camden received his 
early education at Christ’s Hospital and St Paul’s school, and 
in 1566 went to Magdalen College, Oxford, probably as a servitor 
or chorister. Failing to obtain a demy ship at Magdalen he re- 
moved to Broadgates Hall, afterwards Pembroke College, and 
later to Christ Church, where he was supported by his friend, 
Dr Thomas Thornton, canon of Christ Church. As a defender 
of the established religion he was soon engaged in controversy, 
and his failure to secure a fellowship at All Souls’ College is 
attributed to the hostility of the Roman Catholics. In 1570 
Ik* supplicated in vain for the degree of B.A., and although a 
renewed application was granted in 3573 it is doubtful if he ever 
look a degree; and in 1571 he went to London and devoted 
himself to antiquarian studies, for which he had already acquired 
a taste. 

Camden spent some time in travelling in various parts of 
England collecting materials for his Britannia, a work which 
was first published in 1586. Owing to his friendship with Dr 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, Camden was made 
second master of Westminster school in 1575 ; and when Dr 
Edward Grant resigned the headmastership in 1593 he was 
appointed as his successor. The vacations which he enjoyed 
as a schoolmaster left him time for study and travel, and during 
these years he supervised the publication of three further 
editions of the Britannia, Although a layman he was granted 
the prebend of Ilfracombe in 1589, and in 1597 he resigned his 
position at Westminster on being made Clarencieux king-at-arms, 
an appointment which caused some ill-feeling, and the York 
herald, Ralph Brooke, led an attack on the genealogical accuracy 
of the Britannia, and accused its author of plagiarism. Camden 
replied to Brooke in an appendix to the fifth edition of the 
Britannia, published in 1600, and his reputation came through 
the ordeal untarnished. Having brought out an enlarged and 
improved edition of the Britannia in 1607, he began to work on a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to which he had been 
urged by Lord Burghley in 1597. The first part of this history 
dealing with the reign down to 1588 was published in 1615 under 
the title Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnanie 
Elizabetha, With regard to this work some controversy at 
once arose over the author’s treatment of Mary, queen of Scots. 
It was asserted that Camden altered his original narrative in 
order to please James I., and, moreover, that the account which 
he is said to have given to his friend, the French historian, 
j acques de Thou, differed substantially from his own. It seems 
doubtful if there is any truth in either of these charges. The 
second part of this work, finished in 1617, was published, after 
the author’s death, at Leiden in 1625 and in London in 1627. 
In 1622 Camden carried out a plan to found a history lectureship 


at Oxford. He provided an endowment from some lands at 
Bexley, and appointed as the first lecturer his friendj Degory 
Wheare. The present occupant of the position is known as the 
Camden professor of ancient history. IJis concluding years were 
mainly spent at Chislehurst, where he had taken up his residence 
in 1609, and in spite of recurring illnesses he continued to work 
at material for tlie improvement of the Britannia and kindred 
subjects. He died at Chislehurst on the 9th of November 1623, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument now 
stands to his memory. 

The Britannia, the first edition of which is dedicated to Burgh- 
ley, is a survey of the British islands written in elegant Latin. 
It was first translated into English in 1610, probably under the 
author’s direction, and other translations have subsequently 
appeared, the best of which is an edition edited by Richard 
Gough and published in three volumes in 1789, and irf four 
volumes in 1806. The Annales has been translated into French, 
and English translations appeared in 1635, 1675 1688. 

The Latin version was published at Leiden in 1639 and 1677, 
and under the editorship of T. Hcarne at Oxford in 1717. In 
addition to these works Camden compiled a Greek grammar, 
Jnstitutio Graecac Grammaiices Compendiaria, which became 
very popular, and he published an edition of the writings of Asser, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, I'homas Walsingham and others, under the 
title, Anglica, Hihernica, Normannica, Cambrica, a veteribus 
scripta, published at Frankfort in 1602, and again in 1603. 
He also drew up a list of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, 
which was issued as Reges, Reginae, Nobiles ei alii in ecclesia 
coUegiata Bcati Petri W estmonasterii sepulti. This was enlarged 
and published again in 3603 and 1606. In 1605 he published 
his Remains concerning Britain, a book of collections from the 
Britannia, which quickly passed through seven editions ; and 
he wrote an official account of the trial of the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators as Actio in lienricum Garnetum, Societatis Jesuiticae 
in Anglia super iorem et caeieros, 

Camden, who refused a knighthood, was a man of enormous 
industry, and possessed a modest and friendly disposition. 
He had a large number of influential friends, among whom were 
Archbishop Usshcr, Sir Robert Cotton, John Selden, the French 
jurist Brisson, and Isaac Casaubon. His correspondence was 
published in London in 1691 by Dr Thomas Smith under the title. 
Vita Gulielmi Camdeni et lllustrium virorum ad G, Camdenum 
Epistolae. This volume also contains his Memorabilia de seipso ; 
his notes of the reign of James I. ; and other interesting matter. 
In 1838 the Camden Society was founded in his honour, and 
much valuable work has been done under its auspices. 

CAMDEN, a city and the county-seat of Camden county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Delaware river, directly opposite 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pop. (1880) 41,659 ; (1890) 58,313 ; (1900) 
75,935, of whom 10,097 were foreign-bom and 5576 were 
negroes ; (estimated 1906) 84,849. It is a terminus of the Atlantic 
city, the West Jersey & Sea Shore, and the Pennsylvania 
(Amboy division) railways, and is also served by river and coasting 
steamboat lines. Camden is practically a suburb of Philadelphia, 
with which it is connected by ferries. It has several pleasant 
residential sections, and among its public buildings are the 
city hall, the Camden county court house, the post office, the 
free public library, the Cooper hospital and the West Jersey 
homeopathic hospital. The high school has a thoroughly 
equipped manual training department. The city owns and 
operates its water-works system, and is an important manufactur- 
ing and ship-building centre, among its manufactories being 
chemical works ; asbestos, wall-paper, oil-cloth and morocco- 
leather factories ; woollen, worsted and yarn mills ; preserving 
factories j iron and steel mills ; boot and shoe factories ; and 
ship-yards. In 1900 the total value of the city’s snanufactured 
products was $20,451,874 (of which $17,969,954 was the value 
of factory products, which in 1905 had increased 86*5 % to 
^33>587>273)> several of the largest items being worsted goods 
($2,090,991 in 1900, and $2,528,040 in 1905); leather, tanned, 
curried and finished ($i^5i5;935 in 1900, and $6,364,928 in 
1905); oil -cloth ($1,638,556 in 1900); pickles, preserves and 
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sauces ($685,358 in 1900), and wooden ships and boats ($409,500 
in 1900, and $361,089 in J905, when the value of the iron and 
steel ship-buildinj? industry was $4,673,504). The first settlers 
on the site of Camden came in 1679, but for a century the settle- 
ment consisted of isolated farms and a small group of houses 
abf)ul the ferr>’ by which travellers from the east crossed to 
Philadelphia. The early settlers wx'ni largely Quakers. About 
1773 Jacob Cooper laid out a town near the ferry, and gave it 
the name Camden in honour of Lord Chancellor Camden, who 
had been one of llie strongest op[K)nents of the Stamp Act. 
The settlement, howe\ cr, w'as known A ariously as “ Pluckemin," 
“The Kerry” and “ Cooper's JnTr}' ” until about the time of 
the war of 1812. Until 182S it was administratively a part 
of the town of Newton, Clouccster count}-, but in that year, 
with more than a thousand inhabitants, it was chartered as a 
city ^nder its prcsoni name. During the british occupation 
of Philadelpliia in tlie War of Independence, a British force 
was stationed here, and Camden was the scene of several skir- 
mislies between the British troops and the N(‘w jersey irregular 
militia. Camden was the home of Walt Whitman from 1873 
until his death. 

CAMDEN, a town and the county-seat of Kershaw county, 
South Qirolina, U.S.A., near the Wateree river, 33 m. K.K. of 
Columbia. Pop. (1890) 3533: (1900) 2441 ; this decrease was 
due to the separation from Camden during the decade of its 
suburl) “ Kirkwood,” which was re-annexed in 1905. Jt is 
served by the Atkintic Coast Line, the .Seaboard Air f.ine and 
the Southern railways. C'amden is .situated about 100 ft. above 
the river, which is navigable to this point. The town L u winter 
resort, chiefly for Northerners. Cotton, grain and rice arc 
produced in the vi<'inity, and there are some manufactories, 
including cotton mills, a cotton-secd oil mill and planing mills. 
Camden, first known as Jhne Tree Hill, is one of the oldest 
interior .towns of the state, having been .settled in 1758 ; in 1768 
the present name was adopted in honour of Lord ('hancellor 
Camden. The town was first incorporated in 1791 ; its present 
charter dates from 1890. For a year following the capture of 
Charleston l)y the British in May 1780, during the War of 
Independence, Camden was the centre of important military 
operations. It was occupied by the British under Cornwallis in 
June 1780, was well fortified and was garrisoned by a force 
under Lord Kawdon. On the 16th of August Gen. Horatio 
Gates, with an American force of about 3600, including some 
Virginia militia under Charles Porterfield (1750-1780) and Gen. 
Edward Ste-s'cns (1745-1820), and North Carolina militia under 
Gen. Richard Caswell (1729-1789), w'as defeated here by tlie 
British, about 2000 strong, under Lord Cornwallis, who had 
joined Kawdon in anticipation of an attack by Gates. Soon 
after the engagement began a large part of the Americans, 
most!}' North Carolina and Virginia militia, fled precipitately, 
carrying Gates with them ; but Baron De Kalb and the Alarvdand 
troops fought bravely until overwhelmed by numbers, Dc Kalb 
himself being mortally wounded. A monument was erected to 
his memory in 1825, ]..ufayette laying the corner-stone. The 
British loss in killed, wounded and missing was 324 ; the 
American loss was about 800 or 900 killed and 1000 prisoners, 
besides arms and baggage. On the 3rd of Deceml)er Gates was 
superseded by Gen. Nathanael Greene, who lifter Cornwallis had 
left the Carolinas, advanced on Camden and arrived in the 
neighbourhood on the 19th of April 1781. Considering his force 
(about 1450) insufficient for an attack on the fortifications, he 
withdrew a short distance north of Camden to an advantageous 
position on Hobkirk’s Hill, where on the 25th of April Rawdon, 
with a force of only 950, took him somewhat by surprise and 
drove him from the fielcLc Jte casualties on each side w^re nearly 
equal : American 271 ; British 258. On the 8th of May Rawdon, 
evacuated the town, after burning most of it. On the 24th of 
February 1865, during theCivil War,apartof Gen. W. T. Sherman’s 
army entered Camden and burned stores of tobacco and cotton, 
and several buildings. (See American War or Independence.) 

See also T. J. Kirkland and R. M. Kennedy, Historic Camden 
(Columliia. S.C.. 1905). 


—CAMEL 

CAMEL (from the Arabic Djemal or the Hcb. Gamal), the 
name of the single-humped Arabian Cameltts dromedarins, but 
also applied to the two-humped central Asirm C. bactrimms and 
to the extinct relatives of both. The characteristics of camels 
tmd their systematic position are discussed under the headings 
Tylopoda and Artiodactyla. The two ii^’ing species are 
distinguishable at n glance. It may be mentioncfl that the 
Bactrian camel, which is a shorter-legged and more ponderous 
animal than the Arabian species, grows an enormously long and 
thick winter coat, wliich is shed in blankct-likc masses in spring. 
The Arabian camel, which is used not only in the country from 
which it takes its name, but also in North Africa and India, and 
has been introduced into Australia and North America, is known 
only as a domesticated animal. On the other hand, the Bactrian 
species, which is employed throughout a large tract of central 
Asia in the domesticated condition, appears, according to recent 
researches, to exist in the wild state in some of the central 
Asian deserts. From the examination of specimens collected by 
Dr Sven Hedin, Proicssor \V. LecLe shows that the wild Bactrian 
camel differs from the domesticated breed of central Asia in the 
following external characters : the huni])s are smaller ; the long 
hair docs not occupy nearly so much of the body ; the colour is 
much more rufous ; and the ears and muzzle are sliorter. Many 
important differences are also recorded between the skulls of the 
two animals, and it is especially noteworthy that the lust lower 
molar is smaller in the wild than in the tame race. In connexion 
wath this point it should be noticed that, unlike what occurs in 
the yak, the wild animal is not larger than the tame one, although 
it is incc;rrect to say that the former is decidedly tlie inferior of 
the latter in point of stature. Dr Lcche also institutes a com- 
parison between the skeletons of the wild and the tame Bactrian 
camel with the remains of certain fossil Asiatic camels, namely, 
Camelns hmhlochi from Sarepta, Russia, and C. aluiettsis from 
the Alula valley, Rumania. 'I'his comparison leads to the 
important conclusion that the wild Bactrian ('ameUts baciriamis 
/m/i- comes much nearer to the fossil species than it does to the 
domesticated breed, the resemblance being specially noticeable 
in the absolutely and relatively .small size of the lust molar. In 
view of these diffcreni’es from the domesticated lireed, and tlie 
resemblance of the skull or lower jaw to that of the cxtirx't 
European species, it becomes practically impossible to regard 
the wfild camels as the offspring of animals that have escaped 
from capti\’ity. 

On the latter hypothesis it has been generally assumed that 
the wild camels arc the descendants of dnn es of tlie domesticated 
breed which escajied when certain central Asian cities were 
overwhelmed by sand-storms. This theory, according to Pro 
lessor Leche, is rendered improbable by Dr Sven Hedin’s 
observations on the habits and mode of life of the wild camel. 
The habitat of the latter extcnrls from the lower course of the 
Keria river to Uie desert at the termination of that river, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of the Achik, the ancient bed of the 
Tarim river. These animals also occur in the de.sert district 
south of the Tarim ; but are most abundant in the deserts and 
mountains to the southward of Kuruktagh, where there are a 
few brackish-water pools, and arc also common in the barren 
mountains between Kuruktagh and Choctagh. Large herds 
have also been observed in the deserts near Altyntagh. I'he 
capacity of camels for travelling long distances without water 
— owing to special structural modifications in the stomach — 
is familiar to all. That the Arabian species was one of the 
earliest animals to be domesticated is evident from the record 
of Scripture, where six thousand camels are said to have formed 
part of the wealth of the patriarch Job. Camels also formed 
part of the present which Pharaoh gave to Abraham, and it was 
to a company of Ishmaelites travelling from Gilead to Egypt on 
camels, laden with spices, much as their Arabian descendants do 
at the present day, that Joseph was sold by his brothers. 

The hump (or humps) varies in size according to the condition 
of the animal, becoming small and flaccid after hard work and 
poor diet. 

During the rutting-season male camels become exceedingly 
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savage and dangerous, uttering a loud bubbling roar and engaging 
in fierce contests with their fellows. The female carries her 
young for fully eleven months, and produces only one calf at a 
time, which she suckles for a year. Kight days after birth the 
young Arabian camel stands 3 ft. high, but docs not reach its 
full growth till its sixteenth or sevcntcentli year ; it lives from 
forty to fifty years. The flesh of the young aimcl resembles veal, 
and is a favourite food of the Arabs, while earners milk forms 
an excellent and highly nutritious beverage, although it does 
not furnish butter, 'i’he long hair is shorn e^’ery summer, and 
woven into a variety of stuffs used by the Arab for clothing 
himself and his family, and covering his tent. It was in raiment 
of earners hair that John the Baptist appeared as a preacher. 
'I'he hair imported into Europe is chiefly used in the manufacture* 
of small brushes used by painters, w'hile the thick hide is formed 
into a very durable leather. The droppings are used as fuel, and 
from the incinerated remains of these sal-ammoniac is extracted, 
which was at one time largely exported from Egypt. 

The Bactrian camel is, if possible, of still more importance 
to many of the central Asian Mongol races, supplying them 
alike with food and raiment. It is, however, as “ the ship of the 
desert," without whi(‘h vast tracts of the earth’s surface could 
scarcely be explored, that the camel is specially valuable. In 
its fourth year its training as a beast of burden begins, when it 
is taught to kneel and to rise at a given signal, and is gradually 
accustomed to l)ear increasing loads. Tlie.se vary in w^eight 
from 500 to 1000 lb, according to the variety of camel employed, 
for of the Arabian camel there are almost as many breeds as 
tliere are of tlie hor.se. When crossing a desert camels are 
expected to carry their loads 25 m. a day for three days without 
drink, getting a supply of water, however, on the fourth; but 
the fleeter breeds will ('urry their rider and a bag of water 50 m. 
a day for five days without drinking. When too heavily laden 
the camel refuses to rise, but on the march it is exceedingly 
patient under its burden, only yudcling beneath it to die. 
Relieved from its load it does not, like other animals, seek the 
shade, even when that is to be found, but prefers to kneel beside 
its burden in the broad glare of the sun, seeming to luxuriate 
in the burning sand. When overtaken by a dust-storm it falls 
on its knees, and stretching its neck along the sand, closes its 
nostrils and remains thus motionless till the atmosphere clears ; 
and in this position it affords some .shelter to its driver, who, 
wrapping his face in his mantle, crouches behind his beast. 

The food of the camel consists ( hiefly of the leaves of trees, 
shrub.s and dry hard vegetables, which it is enabled to tear down 
and masticate by means of its powerful front teeth. As regards 
temperament, if, writes Sir F. Palgravr, “ docile means stupid, 
well and good ; in such a. case the camel is the very model of 
docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate an animal 
that takes an interest in its rider .so far as a beast can, that in 
some way understands his intentions, or shares them in a sub- 
ordinate fashion, that obeys from a sort of submissive or half- 
fellow-feeling with his master, like the horse or elephant, then 
1 say that the camel is by no means docile — very much the 
contrary. He takes no heed of his rider, pays no attention 
whether he be on his back or not, walks straight on when once 
set agoing, merely because he is too stupid to turn aside, and 
then should some tempting tliorn or green branch allure him out 
of the path, continues to walk on in the new direction simply 
because he is too dull to turn back into the right road. In a 
word, he is from first to last an undomesticated and savage 
animal rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, without much 
skill on his master’s part, or any co-operation on his own, save 
that of an extreme passivencss. Neither attachment nor even 
habit impresses him ; never tame, though not wide-awake enough 
to be exactly wild.” 

For extinct camels see Tylopoda. (R, L,*) 

The Biblical expression (Matt. xix. 24. &c.), “ it is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye," Ac,, is sometimes explamed by saying 
that the " needle’s eye " means the small gate which is open^ in the 
great gate of a city, when the latter is Closed for the night: but 
recent criticism (e.g. Post in Hastings' Diet., under “Camel '*) throws 
doubt on this explanation, and assumes that the more violent hyper- 


bole is intended. There is a various reading Kif^ikos (cable) for 
(camel), but Cheyne, iu the Enev, lUhlica, rejects this (see CABLt). 

CAMELFORD, THOWIAS PITT, iST. B aron (1737-1793). 
English politician and art patron, was a nephew of the ist earl 
of (.'hatham. He sat in parliament fro*m 3761 till 1784, siding 
against his uncle and following George Grenville, who was also 
a relative; and in 3784 he was raised to the peerage, lie 
dabbled in architecture and the arts geiierall)’, and w’us a pro- 
minent figure in the artistic circles of his day. His son Thomas 
Pitt, 2nd Baron Camdford (1775 1804), who succeeded him 
in 1793, had an adventurous and misspent career in the navy, 
but is principally remembered for his death in a duel with 
Mr Best on the 10th of March 1804, the title becoming extinct. 

CAMELLIA, a genus or subgenus of evergreen trees or shrubs 
belonging to the natural order Ternstroeiniaceac, with thick 
dark shining leaves and handsome white or rose-colfturcd 
flowers. The name Camellia was gi^’en by Linnaeus in honour 
of George Jo.seph Camellus or Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit who 
trayclled in Asia and wrote an account of the plants of the 
Philippine Island, Luzon, which is included in the third volume 
of John Ray’s Jlistoria Plantar urn (1704). Modern botanists 
are agreed that the tea-plant, placed by Linnaeus in a separate 
genus, 77 /efl, is too nearly allied to Camellia to admit of the 
two being regarded as distinct genera. Thea and Camellia are 
therefore now considered to represent one genus, which has been 
generally called Cainrllia, but more correctly Thea, as this name 
w'as the earlier of the two. Under the latter view Camellia is 
regarded as a subgenus or section of Thea, It contains about 
eight species, natives of India, China and Japan. Most of the 
numerous cultivated forms are horticultural products of 
japoniai, a native of China and Japan, which was introduced 
into Europe by Lord i^etre in 1 739. Tlie wild plant has red 
flowers, recalling those of the wild rose, but most of the cultivated 
forms are double. In the variety anemonaeiiora nearly all the 
stamens have become transformed into small pctaloid structures 
w hich give the flower the appearance of a double anemone. 

Another speeic.s, C, reticulata, a native of Hongkong, is also 
prized fur its handsome flowers, larger than those of C. japonica, 
which are of a bright ruse colour and known in cultivation as 
semi-double or double. 

Both C. sasanqua and C. drupifera, the former inhabiting 
Japan and China, the latter Cochin-China and the mountains 
of India, arc oil-yielding plants. 'Ihe oil of C, sasanqua (of which 
sa.sankwa is the native Japanese name) has an agreeable odour 
and is u.sed for many domestic purposes. It is obtained from 
the seeds by subjecting them to pressure sufficient to reduce them 
to a coarse powder, and then boiling and again pressing the 
crujihed material. The leaves are also used in tlie form of a 
decoction by the Japanese women for washing their hair ; and 
in a dried state they are mixed with tea on account of their 
pleasant flavour. The oil of C. drupifera, which is clo.sely allied 
to C. sasanqiM, is used medicinally in Cochin-China. The flowers 
of these two species, unlike those of C. japonica and C, reticulata, 
are odoriferous. 

Camellias, though generally grown in the cool greenhouse, 
are hardy in the south of England and the south-west of Scotland 
and Ireland. They grow best in a rich compost of sandy peat 
and loam, and should not be allowed to get too dry at the roots ; 
a liberal supply of water is especially necessary during the 
flowering period. The best position — when grown out of doors — 
is one facing north or north-west, with a wall or hedge behind 
for protection from cold winds. July is the best time for plant- 
ing ; care must be taken that the roots are evenly spread, not 
matted into a ball. 

The plants arc propagated by layers or cuttings, and the 
single-flowered ones also by seeds. Cuttings are taken in 
August and placed in sandy peat or loam in a cold sl\aded frame. 
In the following spring those which have struck arc placed in a 
gentle heat, and in September or October the rooted plants are 
potted off. Camellias arc also propagated by grafting or inarching 
m early, spring on stocks of the common variety of C, japonica. 

The scale insect sometimes attacks the camellia. To remove 
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the white scale, the plants are washed with a sponge and solution 
of soft soap as soon as their growth is completed, and again 
before the buds begin'* to swell. The brown scale may be got rid 
of by repeated washings with one of the many insecticides, but 
it should be applied at a temperature of 90®. 

CAMEO, a term of doubtful origin, applied in the first instance 
to engraved work executed in relief on hard or precious stones. 
It is also applied to imitations of such stones in glass, called 
“ pastes,” or on the shells of molluscous animals. A cameo is 
therefore the converse of an intaglio, which consists of an 
incised or sunk engraving in the same class of materials. For 
the history of this branch of art, and for an account of some of 
its most remarkable examples, see Gkm. 

I'hc origin of the word is doubtful and has been a matter of 
copious controversy. The Nnv English Dictionary quotes its use 
in a Sarum inventory of 3222, ''lapis unus cameu'' and *‘magnus 
camchu.^^ The word is in current use in the 33th century. Thus 
^lallhew Paris, in Ins Life of Abbot Lcofric of St Albans, in the 
Abhatum S, Alhani Vitae, says : “ reientis quibusdam nohilihtis 
Japidibus insculpiis, qtws camaeos vulgariter appellamusj^ In 
variant forms the word has found its way into most languages, e,g. 
T.atin , camahnius, camahclus, camaynus ; 1 talian, chamco ; 

French, camahieu, chemahou, camaut, ramaicu. The following may 
be mentioned among the derivations that have been proposed : — 
\'on Hammer : camaut, the hump of a camel ; Littrc and others : 
camaleum, an assumed Low Latin form from Kafianvciv and 
Ka/AMTor; Chabouillet and Babelon : Kct/x>JAta, treasures, 
connecting the word in particular with the dispersion of treasures 
from Constantinople, in 1204 ; King : Arabic camea, an amulet. 

For .1 bihliopraphy of fbe question, see Babelon, Cat. des Camces 
. . , dr la lUhliothkjue Nationale, p. iv. 

CAMERA (a Latin adaptation of Gr. Kafidpa, an arched 
chamber), in law, a word applied at one time to the English 
judges’ chaml^ers in Serjeants’ Inn, as distinct from their bench 
in Westminster Hall. It was afterwards applied to the judges’ 
private room Ijchind the court, and, hence, in the phrase in 
camera, to cases heard in private, />. in chambers. So far as 
criminal cases are concerned, the courts have no power to hear 
them in private, nor have they any power to order adults (men 
or women) out of court during the hearing. In civil proceedings 
at common law, it may also be laid down that the public cannot 
he excluded from the court ; in Malan v. Young, 1889, 6 T.L.R. 
68, Mr Justice Denman held that he had power to hear the case 
in camera, but he afterwards stated that there was considerable 
doubt among the judges as to the power to hear cases in camera, 
even by consent, and the case was, by consent of the parties, 
finally proceeded with before the judge as arbitrator. In the court 
of chancery it is the practice to hear in private cases affecting 
wards of the court and lunatics, family disputes (by consent), 
and rases where a public trial would defeat the object of the 
action (Andrnv v. Eaeburn, 1874, L.R. g Ch. 522). In an action 
for infringement of a patent for a chemical process the defendant 
was allowed to state a secret process in camera {Badische Anilin 
uud Soda Fahrik v. CiLlman, 3883, 24 Ch. D. 156). The Court 
of Appeal has decided that it has power to sit in private ; in 
MeJIor V. Thompson, 1885, 31 Ch. D. 55, it was stated that a 
public hearing would defeat the object of the action, and render 
the respondent's success in the appeal useless. In matrimonial 
causes, the divorce court, following the practice of the ecclesi- 
astical courts under the provisions of the Matrimonial Causes Act 
1857, s. 22, hears suits for nullity of marriage on physical grounds 
in camera, but not petitions for dissolution of marriage, which 
must be beard irt open court. It was also decided in Druce v. 
Druce, 3903, 19 T.L.R. 387, that in cases for judicial separation 
the court has jurisdiction to hear the case in camera, where it is 
satisfied that justice cannot be done by hearing the case in public; 

CAMERA LUCIDA, an optical instrument invented by Dr 
William Hyde WA)llaston for drawing in perspective. Qosing 
one eye and looking vertically downwards with the other through 
a slip of plain glass, e.g. a microscope cover-glass, held close to 
the eye and inclined at an angle of 45® to the horizon, one can 
see the images of objects in front, formed by reflection from the 
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surface of the glass, and at the same time one can also see through 
the transparent glass. The virtual images of the objects appear 
projected on the surface of a sheet of paper placed beneath the 
slip of glass, and their outline can be accurately traced with a 
pencil. This is the simplest form of the camera lucida. The 
image (see fig. j) is, however, inverted and 
perverted, and it is not very bright owing to 
the poor reflecting power of unsilvered glass. . 

The brightness of the image is sometimes in- 
creased by silvering the glass ; and on removing 
a small portion of the silver the observer can 
see the image with part of the pupil while he 
sees the paper through the unsilvered aperture 
with the remaining part. This form of the in- 
strument is often u.sed in conjunction with the 
microscope, the mirror being attached to the cye-piecc and the 
tube of the microscope being placed horizontally. 

About the beginning of the 19th century ])r Wollaston in- 
vented a simple form of the camera lucida which givc.s bright 
and erect images. A four-sided prism of glass is constriK'ted 
having one angle of 90®, the opposite angle of 135°, and the two 
remaining angles each of 67 i®. This is represented in cros.s- 
section and in position in fig. 2. When the pupil of the eye is 
held half over the edge of the prism a, 
one sees the image of the object with 
one half of the pupil and the paper with 
the other half. The image is formed by 
successive total reflection at the surfaces 
b c and a b. In the first place an in- 
verted image (first image) is formed in 
the face b c, and then an image of this 
image is formed in a b, and it is the 
outline of this second image seen pro- 
jected on the paper that is traced by the 
pencil. It is desirable for two retusons that the image should 
lie in the plane of the paper, and this can be secured by placing 
a .suitable Ions between the object and the prism. Jf the image 
does not lie in the plane of the paper, it is impossible to see it 
and the pencil -point clearly at the same time. Moreover, any 
slight movement of the head will cause the image to appear to 
move relatively to the paper, and will render it difficult to obtain 
an accurate drawing. 

Before the application of photography, the camera lucida was 
of considerable importance to draughtsmen. The advantages 
claimed for it were its cheapness, smallness and portability ; 
that there was no appreciable distortion, and that its field was 
much larger than that of the camera obscura. It was used largely 
for copying, for reducing or for enlarging existing drawings. It 
will readily be understood, for example, tliat a copy will be half- 
size if the distance of the object from the instrument is double 
the distance of the instrument from the copy. (C. J. J.) 

CAMERA OBSCURA, an optical appiu-atus consisting of a 
darkened chamber (for which its name is the Latin rendering) 
at the lop of which is placed a box or lantern containing a convex 
lens and sloping mirror, or a prism combining the lens and 
mirror. If we hold a common reading lens (a magnifying lens) 
in front of a lamp or some other bright object and at some 
distance from it, and if we hold a sheet of paper vertically at a 
suitable distance behind the lens, we sec depicted on the paper 
an image of the lamp. This image is inverted and perverted. 
If now we place a plane 
mirror (e.g, a lady’s hand 
glass) behind the lens and 
inclined at an angle of 45® to 
the horizon so as to reflect 
the rays of light vertically 
downwards, we can produce 
on a horizontal sheet of 
paper an unperverted image 
of the bright object (fig. 1), image has the same appear- 

ance as the object and is not perverted as when the reflection of a 
printed page is viewed in a mirror. This is the principle of the 
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camera obscura, which was extensively used in sketching from 
nature before the introduction of photography, although it is 
now scarcely to be seen except as an interesting side-show at 
places of popular resort. The image formed on the paper may 
be traced out by a pencil, and it will be noticed that in this case 
the image is real — not virtual as in the case of the camera 
lucida. Generally the mirror and lens arc combined into a 
single piece of worked glass represented in section in fig. 2. 

a Kays from external objects are first re- 

f 'VZZZZ fracted at the convex surface a then totally 
— refleetod at the plane surface a r, and finally 
b refracted at the concave surface b c (fig. 2) 

so as to form an image on the sheet of paper 
d e. The curved surfaces lake the place of 
p the lens in fig. 1 , and the plane surface per- 
^ forms the function of the mirror. The prism 

a b c fixed at the top of a small tent fur- 
nished with opaque curtains so as to prevent the diffused day- 
light from overpowering the image on the paper, and in the 
darkened tent the images of external objects are seen very 
distinctly. 

Quite recently, the camera obscura has come into use with 
submarine vessels, the periscope being simply a camera obscura 
under a new name. (C. J, J.) 

History, — The invention of this instrument has generally been 
ascribed, as in the ninth edition of this work, to the famous 
Neapolitan savant of the tbth centur\% Giovanni Battist^i della 
Korta, but as a matter of fact the principle of the simple camera 
obscura, or darkened chamber with a small aperture in a window 
or shutter, was well known and in practical use for observing 
eclipses long before his time. 1 le was anticipated in the improve- 
ments he claimed to have made in it, and all he seems really to 
lane done was to popularize it. The increasing importance 
of the camera o])scura as a photographic instrument makes it 
desirable to bring together what is known of its early history, 
which is far more extensive than is usually recognized. In 
southern climes, where during the summer heat it is usual to 
close the rooms from the glare of the sunshine outside, we may 
often sec depicted on the walls vivid inverted images of otitside 
objects formed by the light reflected from them passing through 
chinks or small apertures in doors or window-shutters. From 
the opening passage of Euclid’s Optics (c. 300 B.c.), which 
formed the foundation for some of the earlier middle age treatises 
on geometrical perspective, it would appear that the above 
phenomena of the simple darkened room were used by him to 
demonstrate the rectilinear propagation of light by the passage 
of sunbeams or the projection of the images of objects through 
small openings in windows, &c. In the book known as Aris- 
totle’s Problems (sect. xv. cap. 5) we find the correlated problem 
of the image of the sun passing through a quadrilateral aperture 
always appearing round, and he further notes the lunatecl image 
of the eclipsed .sun projected in the same way through the 
interstices of foliage or lattice-work. 

There are, however, very few allusions to these phenomena 
in the later classical Greek and Roman writers, and we find the 
first scientific investigation of them in the great optical treati.se 
of the Arabian philosopher Alhazen {q.v,\ who died at ('airo in 
A.D. 1038. He seems to have been well acquainted with the 
projection of images of objects through small apertures, and to 
have been the first to show that the arrival of the image of an 
object at the concave surface of the common nerve — or the 
retina — corresponds with the passage of light from an object 
through an aperture in a darkened place, from which it falls 
upon a surface facing the aperture. He also had some knowledge 
of the properties of concave and convex lenses and mirrors in 
forming images. Some two hundred years later, between 
A.D. 1266 and 1279, these problems were taken up by three 
almost contemporaneous writers on optics, two of whom, Roger 
Bacon and John Peckham, were Englishmen, and Vitello or 
Witelo, a Pole. 

That Roger Bacon was acquainted with the principle of the 
camera obscura is shown by his attempt at solving Aristotle’s 
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problem stated above, in the treatise De Speculis, and also from 
his references to Alhazen’s experiments of the same kind, but 
although Dr John Freind, in his History 0) Physick, has given him 
the credit of the invention on the strength of a passage in the 
Perspectiva^ there is nothing to show that he constructed any 
instrument of the kind. His arrangement of concave and plane 
mirrors, by which the realistic images of objects inside the house 
or in the street ruuld be rendered visible though intangible, 
there alluded to, may apply to a camera on Cardan’s principle or 
to a method of aerial projection by means of concave mirrors, 
which Bacon was quite familiar with, and indeed was known 
long before his time. On the strength of similar arrangements of 
lenses and mirrors the invention of the aimera obscura has also 
been claimed for Leonard Digges, the author of Pantometria 
(1571), who is said to have constructed a telescope from ir^Jorma- 
tion given in a book of Bacon's experiments. 

Archbishop Peckham, or Pisanus, in his Perspeciiva Communis 
(1279), and Vitello, in his Optics (1270), also attempted the 
solution of Aristotle’s problem, but unsuccessfully. Vitello’s 
work is to a very great extent based upon Alhazen and some of 
the earlier wi’iters, and was first published in 1535. A later 
edition was published, together with a translation of Alhazen, 
by F. Risner in 1572. ' 

The first practical step towards the development of the camera 
obscura seems to have been made by the famous painter and 
architect, Leon Battista Alberti, in 1437, contemporaneously 
with the in\ ention of printing. It is not clear, however, whether 
his invention was a camera obscura or a show box, but in a 
fragment of an anonymous biography of him, published in 
Muratori's Rerum Jtaltcarum Scriptores (xxv. 296), quoted by 
N'asari, it is slated that he produced wonderfully painted 
pictures, which were exhibited by him in some sort of small 
clo.sed box through a very small aperture, with great verisimili- 
tude. These demonstrations were of two kinds, one nocturnal, 
showing the moon and bright stars, the other diurnal, for day 
scenes. This description seems to refer to an arrangement of "a 
transparent painting illuminated cither from the back or the front 
and the image projtjcted through a hole on to a white screen in a 
darkened room, as described by Portii {Ma^. Nat. xvii. cap. 7) 
and figured by A. Kircher (Ars Maf^na Lucis ei Vmbrae)^ who 
notes elsewhere that Porta had taken some arrangement of pro- 
jecting images from an Albertus, whom he distinguished from 
Albertus Magnus, and who was probably L. B. Alberti, to whom 
J^orta also refers, but not in this connexion. 

G. B. I. T. Libri-Carucci dalla Sommaja (1803-1869), in his 
account of the invention of the camera obscura in Italy (Uistoire 
des sciences mathematiques en Italic, iv. 303), makes no mention 
of Alberti, but draws attention to an unpublished MS. of Leonardo 
da Vinci, which was first noticed by Venturi in 1797, and has 
since been published in facsimile in vol. ii. of J. G. F. Ravaisson- 
Mollicn’s reproductions of the MSS. in the Institut de France at 
Paris (MS. D, fol. 8 recto). After discussing the structure of the 
eye he gives an experiment in which the appearance of the 
reversed images of outside objects on a piece of paper held in 
front of a small hole in a darkened room, with their forms and 
colours, is quite clearly dsscribed and explained with a diagram, 
as an illustration of the phenomena of vision. Another similar 
passage is quoted by Richter from folio 404b of the reproduc- 
tion of the Codice Atlantico, in Milan, published by the Italian 
government. These are probably the earliest distinct accounts 
of the natural phenomena of the camera obscura, but remained 
unpublished for some three centuries. Leonardo also discussed 
the old Aristotelian problem of the rotundity of the sun’s image 
after passing through an angular aperture, but not so successfully 
as Maurolycus. He has also given methods of measuring the 
sun’s distance by means of images thrown on screens through 
small apertures. He was well acquainted with the use of magni- 
fying glasses and suggested a kind of telescope for viewing the 
moon, but does not seem to have thought of applying a lens to 
the camera. 

The first published account of the simple camera obscura was 
discovered by Libri in a translation of the ArchiUctwre of 
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Vitruvius, with commentary by Cesare Caesariano, one of the 
architects of Milan cathedral, published at Como in 1521, shortly 
after the death of Leonardo, and some twenty years before 
Porta was born. He glescribes an experiment made by a 
Benedictine monk and architect, Dom Papnutio or Panuce, of 
the same kind as L(?onardo’s but without the demonstration. 

About the same time Francesco Maurolico, or Maurolycus, 
tlic eminent mathematician of Messina, in his Theoremata de 
Lumine ei Umbra, written in 1521, fully investigated the optical 
problems connected with vision and the passage of rays of light 
through small apertures with and without lenses, and made 
great advances in this direction over his predecessors. He was 
the first correctly to solve Aristotle’s problem, stated above, 
and to apply it practically to solar observations in a darkened 
room ICosmographia, 1535). birasmiis Reinhold has described 
tlie method in his edition of G. Purbach’s Theoricae Novae 
Planetarmn (1542), and probably got it from Maurolycus. He 
says it can also be applied to terrestrial objects, though he only 
used it for the sun. His pupil, Rainer Gemma-Krisius, used it 
for the observation of the solar eclipse of January 1544 at 
Louvain, and fully described the methods he adopted for making 
measurements and drawings of the eclipsed sun, in his De Radio 
AstronoUtiro ct Geomclrico (1545). He says they can be used for 
observation of the moon and stiirs and also for longitudes. The 
Slime arrangement was used by (’opcrnicus, 'I'ycho Brahe, by 
M. Moestlin and his pupil Kepler — the latter applying it in 1607 
to the observation of a transit of Mercury"- also by Johann 
Fubricius, in 1611, for the first observations of sun-spots. It is 
interesting to note this early employment of the camera obscura 
in the field of astronomical research, in which its latest achieve- 
ments have been of such pre-eminent value. 

The addition of optical appliances to the simple dark chamber 
for the purpose of seeing wliat was going on outside, was first 
described by Girolamo Cardan in his De Subtilitate (1550), as 
noted by Libri. The sun shining, he fixed a round glass speculum 
{orbem e vitro) in a window-shutter, and then closing it the images 
of outside objects would be seen transmitted through the 
aperture on to the opposite wall, or better, a white paper screen 
suitably placed, 'fhe account is not very clear, but seems to 
imply the use of a concave mirror rather than a lens, which 
might be suggested by the word orbem. He refers to Maurolycus^ 
work with concave specula. 

We now come to Giovanni Battista della Porta, whose account 
of the camera obscura in the first edition of the Magia Naturalis, 
in four books (1558, lib. iv. cup. 2), is very similar to Caesariano’s 
— a darkened room, a pyramidal aperture towards the sun, and a 
whitened wall or white paper screens, but no lens. He discloses 
as a great secret the use of a concave speculum in front of the 
aperture, to collect the rays passing through it, when the images 
will be seen reversed, but by prolonging them beyond the centre 
they would be seen larger and unreversed. This is much the 
same as Cardan’s method published eight years earlier, but 
though more detailed is not very clear. lie then notes the 
api)lication to portraiture and to painting by laying colours on 
the projected images. Nothing is said about the use of a lens 
or of solar observations. The second edition, in which he in the 
same words discloses the use of a convex lens in the aperture as a 
secret he hjid intended to keep, was not published till 1589, 
thirty-one years after the first. In this interval the use of the 
lens was discovered and clearly described by Daniello Barbaro, a 
Venetian noble, patriarch of Aquilcia, in his work La Vraiica 
della perspettiva (p. 192), publislied in 1568, or twenty-one 
years before Porta’s mention of it. The lens used by Barbaro 
was an ordinary convex or old man’s spectacle-glass ; concave, 
he says, will not do. He shows how the paper must be moved 
till it is brought into the focus of the lens, the use of a diaphragm 
to make the image clearer, and also the application of the method 
for drawing in true perspective. That Barbaro was really the 
first to apply the lens to the camera obscura is supported by 
Marius Bettinus in his Apiaria (1645), Kaspar Schott in 

his Mapa Universalis the former taunting Porta with the 

appropriation. 
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In an Italian translation of Euclid’s Optica, with commentary, 
Egnacio Danti (1573), after discussing the effects of plane, 
convex and concave reflectors, fully describes the method of 
showing reversed images passing through an aperture in a 
darkened room, and shows how, by placing a mirror behind the 
aperture, unreversed images might be obtained, both effects 
being illustrated by diagrams. F. Risner, who died in 1580, 
also in his Opticae (1606) very clearly explained the reversal of 
the images of the simple camera obscura. He notes the con- 
venience of the method for solar observations and its previous 
use by some of the observers already mentioned, as well as its 
advantages for easily and accurately copying on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, especially for chorographical or topographical 
documents. This is probably the first notice of the application 
of the C 4 imcra to cartography and the reproduction of drawings, 
which is one of its principal uses at the present time. In 
the Diversarum Spenilationum Mathmiaticarum et Vhysicarum 
(i 585 )»,^y the Venetian Giovanni Battista Benedetti, there is a 
letter in which he discusses the simple camera obscura and 
mentions the improvement some one had made in it by the use 
of a double convex lens in the aperture ; he also says that the 
images could be made erect by reflection from any plane mirror. 

Thus the use of the camera and of the lens with it w'as well 
known before Porta published his second edition of the Magia 
Naturalis in 1589. In this the description of the camera obscura 
is in lib. xvii. cap. 6. The use of the convex lens, which is given 
as a great secret, in place of the concave speculum of the first 
edition, is not so clearly described as by Barbaro ; the addition 
of the concave speculum is proposed for making the images 
larger and clearer, and also for making them erect, but no details 
are given. He describes some entertaining peep-show arrange- 
ments, possibly similar to Alberti's, and indicates how the dark 
chamber with a concave speculum can be used for observing 
eclipses. There is no mention whatever of a portable box or 
construction beyond the darkened room, nor is there in his later 
work, De Refraciione 0 pikes Parte (1593), in which he discusses 
the analog>' between vision and the simple dark room with an 
aperture, but incorrectly. I'liough I^orta’s merits were un- 
doubtedly great, he did not invent or improve the camera 
obscura. His only novelty was the use of it as a peep-show ; 
his descriptions of it arc vague, but being published in a book of 
general reference, wdiich became popular, he acquired credit for 
the invention. 

The first to take up the camera obscura after Porta was Kepler, 
who used it in the old way for solar observations in j6oo, and 
in his Ad VMlionem Paralipomena (1604) discusses the early 
problems of the passages of light through small apertures, and 
the rationale of the simple dark chamber. He was the first to 
describe an instrument fitted with a sight and paper screen for 
observing the diameters of the sun and moon in a dark room. 
In his later book, Dioptrice (1611), he fully discusses refraction 
and the use of lenses, showing the action of the double convex 
lens in the camera obscura, with the principles which regulate 
its use and the reason of the reversal of the image. He also 
demonstrates how enlarged images can be produced and projected 
on paper by using a concave lens at a suitable distance behind 
the convex, as in modern telephotographic lenses. He was the 
first to use the term camera obscura, and in a letter from Sir H. 
Wotton written to Lord Bacon in 3620 we Icam that Kepler had 
made himself a portable dark tent fitted with a telescope lens 
and used for sketching landscapes. Further, he extended the 
work of Maurolycus, and demonstrated the exact analogy 
between the eye and the camera and the arrangement by which 
an inverted image is produced on the retina. 

In 1609 the telescope came into use, and the danger of observ- 
ing the sun with it was soon discovered. In 1611 Johann 
Fabricius published his observations of sun-spots and describes 
how he and his father fell back upon the old method of projecting 
the sun’s image in a darkened room, finding that they could 
observe the spots just as well as with the telescope. They do 
not seem to have used a lens, or thought of using the telescope 
for projecting an enlarged image on Kepler’s principle. This 
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was done in 1612 by Christoph Scheiner, who fully described his 
method of solar observation in the Rosa IJrstna (1630), demon- 
strating very clearly and practically the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using the camera, without a lens, with a single 
convex lens, and with a telescopic combination of convex 
object-glass and concave enlarging lens, the last arrangement 
being mounted with an adjustable screen or tablet on an equa- 
torial stand. Most of the earlier astronomical work was done 
in a darkened room, but here we first find the dark chamber 
constructed of wooden rods covered with cloth or paper, and 
used separately to screen the observing-tablet. 

Various writers on optics in the 17th century discussed the 
principle of the simple dark chamber alone and with single or 
compound lenses, among them Jean Tarde {Les Astrcs dr Borhon, 
1623); Descartes, the pupil of Kepler {Dioptrique, 1637); 
Hettinus {Apiaria^ 1^45); A. Kircher (Ars Magna Lucis et 
Umbrae, 1646); J. Ilcvelius (Selenographia, 1647); Schott 
(Magia Universalis Naturae et Artis, 1674); C. F. M. Deschales 
(Cursus, sen Mundtis Mathematicus, 1674); Z. Traber (Nervus 
Opticus y 1675), but their accounts are generally more interesting 
theoretically than as recording progress in the practical use and 
development of the instrument. 

The earliest mention of the camera obscura in England is 
probably in Francis Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiarum, but it is 
only as an illustration of the projected images showing better 
on a white screen than on a black one. Sir H. Wotton's letter 
of 1620, already noted, was not published till 1651 {Reliquiae 
W ottonianacy p. 1 41 ), but in 1 658 a description of Kepler's portable 
tent camera for sketching, taken from it, was published in a work 
called Graphice, or the most excellent Art of Painting, but no 
mention is made of Kepler. In W. Oughtred’s English edition 
( 1633) of the Recreations mathematiques {1(^2^) of Jean Leurechon 
(‘‘Henry van ICttcn ”) there is a quaint description, with 
figures, of the simple dark chamber with aperture, and also of a 
sort of tent with a lens in it and the projection on an inner wall 
of the face of a man standing outside. The English translation 
of Portii’s Natural Magick was published in 1658, 

Robert Boyle seems to have been the first to construct a box 
camera with lens for viewing landscapes. It is mentioned in his 
essay On the Systematic or Cosmical Qualities of Things (ch. vi.), 
written about 1570, as having been made several years before 
and since imitated and improved. It could be extended or 
shortened like a telescope. At one end of it paper was stretched, 
and at the other a convex lens was fitted in a hole, the image 
being viewed through an aperture at the top of the box. Robert 
Hooke, who was .some time Boyle’s assistant, described {Phil. 
Trans,, 1668, 3, p. 741) a camera lucida on the principle of the 
magic lantern, in which the images of illuminated and inverted 
objects were projected on any desired scale by means of a broad 
convex lens through an aperture into a room where they were 
viewed by the spectators. If the objects could not be inverted, 
another lens was used for erecting the images, tVom Hooke’s 
Posthumous Works (1705), p. 127, we find that in one of the 
Cutlerian lectures on Light delivered in 1680, he illustrated the 
phenomena of vision by a darkened room, or perspective box, 
of a peculiar pattern, the back part, with a concave white screen 
at the end of it, being cylindrical and capable of being moved 
in and out, while the fore part was conical, a double convex 
lens being fixed in a hole in front. The image was viewed 
through a large hole in the side. It was between 4 and 5 ft. 
long. 

Johann Zahn, in his O cuius Artificialis Teledioptricus (1685- 
1686), described and figured two forms of portable box cameras 
with lenses. One was a wooden box with a projecting tube in 
which a combination of a concave with a convex lens was fitted, 
for throwing an enlarged image upon the focusing screen, 
which in its proportions and application is very similar to our 
modern telephotographic objectives. The image was first thrown 
upon an inclined mirror and then reflected upwards to a paper 
screen on the top of the box. In an earlier form the image is 
thrown upon a vertical thin paper screen and viewed through a 
hole in the back of the camera. There is a great deal of practical 
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information on lenses in connexion with the catn^ra and other 
optical instruments, and the book is valuable as a repertory 
of early practical optics, also for the numerous references to 
and extracts from previous writers. An improved edition was 
published in 1702. 

Most of the writers already noticed worked out the problems 
connected with the projection of images in the camera obscura 
more by actual practice than by calculation, but William 
Molyneux, of Dublin, seems to have been the first to treat them 
mathematically in his Dioptrica Nova (1692), which was also the 
first work in English on the subject, and is otherwise an interest- 
ing book, lie has fully discussed the optical theory of the dark 
chamber, with and without a lens, and its analogy to the eye, 
also several optical problems relating to lenses of various forms 
and their combinations for telescopic projection, rules for folding 
foci, &c. He does not, however, mention the camera obscura 
as an instrument in use, but in John Harris's Lexicon Technicum 
(1704) we find that the camera obscura with the arrangement 
called the “ scioptric ball,” and known as scioptricks, was on sale 
in London, and after this must have been in common use as a 
sketching instrument or as a show. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his Opticks (1704), explains the principle 
of the camera obscura with single convex lens and its analogy 
with vision in illustration of his seventh axiom, which aptly 
embodies the correct solution of Aristotle’s old problem. He 
also made great use of the simple dark chamber for his optical 
experiments with prisms, &c. Joseph Priestley (1772) mentions 
the application of the solar microscope, both to the small and 
portable and the large camera obscura. Many patterns of these 
two forms for sketching and for viewing surrounding scenes 
are described in W. J. ’s Gravesande’s Essai de perspective 
(1711), Robert Smith’s Compleat System of Optics (1738), Joseph 
Harris’s Treatise on Optics (1775), Charles Hutton’s Philo- 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary, and other books on optics 
and physics of that period. The camera obscura was first 
applied to photography {q.v.) probably about 1794, by Thomas 
Wedgwood. His experiments with Sir Humphry Davy in 
endeavouring to fix the images of natural objects as seen in the 
camera were published in 1802 {Journ. Roy. Inst.). (j. Wa.) 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM (1500-1574), German classical 
scholar, was bom at Bamberg on the 12th of April 2500. His 
family name was Liebhard, but he was generally called Kammer- 
meister, previous members of his family having held the office 
of chamberlain {camerarius) to the bishops of Bamberg. He 
studied at Leipzig, Erfurt and Wittenberg, where he became 
intimate with Melanchthon. For some years he was teacher 
of history and Greek at the gymnasium, Nuremberg. In 1530 
he was sent as deputy for Nuremberg to the diet of Augsburg, 
where he rendered important assistance to Melanchthon in 
drawing up the Confession of Augsburg. Five years later he 
was commissioned by Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg to reorganize 
the university of Tubingen ; and in 1541 he rendered a similar 
service at Leipzig, where the remainder of his life was chiefly 
spent. He translated into Latin Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Homer, Theocritus, Sophocles, Lucian, Theodoretus, 
Nicephorus and other Greek writers. He published upwards of 
150 works, including a Catalogue of the Bishops of the Principal 
Sees ; Greek Epistles ; Accounts of his Journeys, in Latin verse ; 
a Commentary on Plautus ; a treatise on Numismatics ; Euclid 
in Latin ; and the Lives of Helius Eobanus Hessus, George of 
Anhalt and Philip Melanchthon. His Episiolae Familiares 
(published after his death) are a valuable contribution to the 
history of his time. He played an important part in the Re* 
forniation movement, and his advice was frequently sought by 
leading men. In 1535 he entered into a correspondence with 
Francis 1 . as to the possibility of a reconciliation between the 
Catholic and Protestant creeds ; and in 1568 Maximilian II. 
sent for him to Vienna to consult him on the same subject. 
He died at Leipzig on the 17th of April 1574. 

See article by A. Horawit* in Allgemeine deutsche Biographic \ 
C. Bursian, Die Gesrhichte der klassischeit Philologie in Deutschland 
(1883) ; J. E. Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. (ed. 1908), ii. 266. 
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CAMERAitIUS, JOACHIM ( i534~i 5()8), German botanist and 
physician, son of the classii^al scholar of the same name, was 
born at Nuremberg on 'the 0th of November i5,U‘ After finishing 
his studies in Germany he visited Italy, where he graduated as 
doctor of medicine. On his return he was invited to reside at 
the courts of several princes, but preferred to settle in liis native 
town of Nuremberg, where he had a botanical garden and 
formed extensive collections. He wrote a Uortus Medicus 
(158S) and several other works. He died at Nuremberg on the 
11th of October 15^8. 

CAMERARIUS,‘ RUDOLF JAKOB (1665-1721), German 
botanist and physician, w^as born at Tubingen on the 12th of 
February 1665, and became prof(\ssor of medicine and director 
of the botanical gardens at Tubingen in 1687. He died at 
Tubii^en on the nth of September 1721. He is chiefly known 
for his investigations on the reproductive organs of plants 
{De sexu plantarum rpistola, 1694). 

CAMERINO (anc. Camerinum), a city and episcopal see (since 
465, if not sooner ; 'lYeia is now combined wnth it) of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Macerata, 6 m. S. of the railw'ay 
station of ('astclraimondo (to whicli there is an electric tramway) 
which is 24 m. W. of Macerata; 2148 ft. above sea -level. 
Pop. (h)oi) of town, 4005 ; of commune, 12,083. The cathedral 
is modern, the older building having fallen in 1799 ; the church 
of S. V^enanzio suffered similarly, but preserves a portal of the 
15th ce^tu^\^ 'i’he citadel, perhaps constructed from the plans 
of Leonardo da \Ynci, dates from 1503. ( amcrino occupies 
the site of the ancient C’amerinum, the inhabitants of which 
(Camnics Vmhri) became allies of the Romans in 310 B.c. (at 
the time of the attack on the Etruscans in the Ciminian Forest ). 
On the other hand, the Ka/te/irtoc referred to in the history of 
the year 295 n.c. are probably the inhabitants of Clusiurn. 
I..at'er it appears as a dependent autonomous community with 
the foedus aequnm (Mommsen, Hirni, Staatsrecht, iii. 664). Two 
cohorts of C'amertes fought with distinction under Marius 
against the Cimbri, It was miicli affected by the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and is frequently mentioned in the Civil Wars ; under 
the empire it was a miniicipium. It belonged to ancient Umbria, 
but was on the borders of Picenum. No ancient buildings are 
vi.sible, the Roman level lying as much as 30 ft. Ik'Iow the modern. 

See P. Savini, Stona della Citid (it Camerino (2nd t‘d., Camenno, 
1805) ; M. Mariani, Inkmio agli antiilu (.ameiti UmOn (Camenno, 
igoo). (T. .-Vs.) 

CAMERON, JOHN (157(^1623), Scottish theologian, was born 
at Glasgow about 1579, and received his early education in his 
native city. After having taught Greek in the university for 
tweU^e months, he removed to Bordeaux, where he was soon 
appointed a regent in the college of Bergerac. He did not 
remain long at llordeaux, but accepted the offer of a chair of 
philosophy at Sedan, where he passed two years. He then 
returned to Bordeaux, and in the beginning of 1604 he was 
nominated one of the .students of divinity who were maintained 
at the expense of the church, and who for the period of lour 
years were at liberty to prosecute their studies in any Protestant 
seminary. During this period he acted as tutor to the two sons 
of Calignon, chancellor of Navarre, They spent one year at 
Paris, and two at Geneva, whence they removed to Heidelberg. 
In this university, on the 4th of April 1608, he gave a public 
proof of his ability by maintaining a series of theses, De iriplici 
Dei cum H amine Foedere, which were printed among his works. 
The same year he vvafi recalled to Bordeaux, where he wiis 
appointed the colleague of Dr Primrose ; and when Francis 
Gomarus was removed to Leiden, Cameron, in t6i8, was 
appointed professor of divinity at Saumur, the principal seminary 
of the French Protestants. 

in 1620 the progress of the civil troubles in France obliged 
Cameron to seek refuge for himself and family in England. For 
a short time he read private lectures on divinity in I«ondon ; 
and in 1622 the king appointed him principal of the university 
of Glasgow in the room of Robert Boyd, who had been removed 
from his in consequence of his adherence to Presbyterian- 
ism. Cameron was prepared to accept Episcopacy, and was 


cordially disliked for his adherence to the doctrine of passive 
obedience. He resigned his office in less than a year. 

He returned to France, and lived at Saumur. After an 
interval of a year ho was appointed professor of divinity at 
Montauban. The country was still torn by ci\’il and religious 
dissensions ; and Cameron excited the indignation of the more 
strenuous adherents of his own party. He withdrew to the 
neighbouring town of Moissac ; but he soon returned to Montuu- 
ban, and a few days afterwards he died at the age of about 
forty-six. (’ameron left by his first wife several children, whose 
mainlenaneo was undertaken by the Protestant churches in 
France. All his works were published after his death. 

His name has a distinct place in the development of (^alvinistic 
theology in Europe. lie and his followers maintained that the 
will of man is delenuined by the practical judgment of the 
mind ; that tlie cause of men’s doing good or evil proceeds from 
the knowledge which God infuses into them ; and that God docs 
not move the will physically, but only morally, by virtue of its 
dependence on the judgment of Hu* mind. This peculiar doctrine 
ot grace and frt^e-will was adopted by Amyraut, Cappt l, Bochart, 
Daille and others of the more learned among the Reformed 
ministers, who dissented from ( ulvinY. The Carneronites (not 
to be corifLi.sed with the Scottish sect called Cameron iaris) 
are moderate Calvinists, and approach to the opinion of the 
Anninians. They are also called Chiivcrsalists, as holding the 
universal reference of (’hrisl's death, and sometimes Am\ rald- 
ists. The rigid adherents to the synod of Dort accused them 
of I’chigianism, and even of Manichaeism, and the contros ersy 
between the parties was carried on with great zeal ; yet the 
whole question between tliem was only, whether the will of man 
is determined l>y the immediate action of God upon it, or by 
the intervention of a knowledge which God impresses on the 
mind. 

CAMERON, RICHARD (1648 .^-i6So), founder of ji Scottisli 
religious sect of Cameronians, which formed the nucleus of 
the regiment of tins name in the British army, was burn at 
I'alkland in the county of Fife. He was educated at the \ illagc 
school, and his success was so great thnt, while still a youth, 
he was appointed schoolmaster. In this situation he became 
ac(|uainted with some of the more enthusiastic field'prcachers. 
Persuaded by them he resigned his post and entered the family 
of Sir Walter Scott of Harden as chaplain and tutor. Refusing 
to acknowledge the Indulgence, he joined the ranks of the non 
conforming ministers, and incited the inhabitants of the southern 
counties of Scotland to protest openly against the new edict. 
So formidable was the agitation that the government pronounced 
illegal all armed assemblages fur religious purposes. Cameron 
took refuge in Holland, where he resided for some time; but 
in the autumn of 1679 (probably) he returned to Scotland, and 
once more made himself formidable to the government. Shortly 
after the defeat of the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge in that 
year, Cameron was slain in a skirmish at the Aird\s, or Airs, 
Moss, fighting bravely at the head of the few troops which he 
had been able to collect. His prayer before going into liattle 
became a tradition-- “ Lord spare the green and take the ripe.” 
After the accession of William III. the survivors were amnestied, 
and the Cameronian regiment was formed from tlicm. 

See Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, vol. ui. (1907) ; Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklopddie (1897), s.v. " Cameruniducr " ; A. Smdlie, 
Men of the Covenant ; Ilerklcss, Richard Cameron ; P. Walker, Six 
Saints of the Covenant, 

CAMERON, SIMON (1799-1889), American politician, was 
born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the 8th of March 
1799. Left an orphan at the age of nine, he early entered 
journalism, and, in banking and railway enterprises, accumulated 
a considerable fortune. lie became influential in Pennsylvania 
politics, and in 1845-1849 served in the United Slates Senate, 
being elected by a combination of Democratic, Whig and 
“ American ” votes to succeed James Buchanan. In 1854, 
having failed to secure the nomination for senator from the 
“ Know-Nothing ” Party, which he had recently joined, he 
became a leader of the “ People's Party," as the Republican 
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Party was at first called in Pennsylvania. In 1857 he was 
elected to the Ignited States Senate as a Republican, despite a 
Democratic majority in the state legislature, a fact that gave 
rise to charges of bribery. His prominence as a candidate first 
for the presidential and then for the vice-presidential nomination 
in the Republican national convention of i860 led to his being 
selected by President Lincoln as secretary of war. His adminis- 
tration of this office at a critical time was marked by his accus- 
tomed energy, but unfortunately also by partiality in the letting 
of government contracts, which brought about his resignation 
at Lincoln’s request in January 1862 and his subsequent censure 
by the House of Representatives. Lincoln sent him as minister 
to Russia, but he returned in November 1862. He again served 
in the Senate (after 1872, being chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations) from 1867 until 1877, when he resigned to 
make room for his son, whose election he dictated. Cameron 
was one of the ablest political organizers the United States has 
ever known, and his long undisputed control of Pennsylvania 
politics was one of the most striking examples of “ Lm>ss rule ” 
in American history. The definition of an honest politician as 
“ one who when he is bought will stay bought has been 
attributed to him. He died on the 26th of June 1889. 

His son James Donald Cameron (1833- ) was born at 

[Middletown, Pennsylvania, on the 14th of May 1833, graduated 
at Princeton in 1852, became actively interested in his father’s 
banking and railway enterprises, and from 1863 to 1874 was 
president of the Northern Central railway. 'I’rained in the 
political school of his father, he developed into an astute politician. 
From June 1876 to March 1877 he was secretary of war in 
President Grant’s cabinet. In the Rej^ublican national conven- 
tion of 1876 he took an influential part in preventing the nomina- 
tion of James G. lllaine, and later was one of those who directed 
the policy of the Rcpuljlicans in the struggle for the presidency 
between ’I'llden and Hayes. From 1877 until 1897 was a 
member of tlic ITnited States Senate, hiiving been elected 
originally to succeed his father, who resigned in order to create 
the vacancy. He was chairman of the Republican national 
committee during the campaign of 1880. 

CAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844-1894), English traveller 
in Central Africa, was born at Radipole, near Weymouth, Dorset- 
shire, on the I St of July 18.44. He entered the navy in 1857, 
.served in the Abyssinian campaign of 1868, and was employed 
for a considerable time in the suppression of the ICast African 
slave trade. The experience thus obtained led to his being 
selected to command an expedition sent by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society in 1873, to succour Dr Livingstone. He was also 
instructed to make independent explorations, guided by Living- 
stone’s advice. Soon after the departure of the expedition from 
Zanzibar, T.ivingstone’s servants were met bearing the dead 
body of their master. Cameron’s two European companions 
turned back, but he continued his march and reached Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, in February 1874, where he found and 
sent to England Livingstone’s papers. Cameron spent some time 
determining the true form of the south part of the lake, and 
solved the question of its outlet by the discovery of the Lukuga 
river. From Tanganyika he struck westward to Nyangwe, 
the Arab town on the Lualuba previously visited by Livingstone. 
This river Cameron rightly believed to be the main stream of 
the Congo, and he endeavoured to procure canoes to follow 
it down. In this he was unsuccessful, owing to his refusal to 
countenance slavery, and he therefore turned south-west. 
After tracing the Congo-Zambezi watershed for hundreds of 
miles he reached Bihe and finally arrived at the coast on the 
28th of November 1875, being the first European to cross 
Equatorial Africa from sea to sea. His travels, which were 
published in 1877 under the title Arross Africa, contain valuable 
suggestions for the opening up of the continent, including the 
utilization of the great lakes as a “ Cape to Cairo ” connexion. 
In recognition of his work he was promoted to the rank of 
commander, made a Companion of the Bath and given the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society. The remainder of Cameron’s 
life was chiefly devoted to projects for the commercial develop- 


ment of Africa, and to writing talcs for the young. He visited 
the Euphrates valley in 1878-1879 in connexion with a proposed 
railway to the Persian Gulf, and accompanied Sir Richard 
Burton in his West African journey of ^^82. At the Gold Coast 
C^eron surveyed the Tarkwa region, and he was joint author 
with Burton of To the Gold Coast for Gold (1883). He was killed, 
near Leighton Buzzard, by a fall from horseback when returning 
from hunting, on the 24th of March 1894. 

A second edition of Afrua, with new matter and corrected 

maps, appeared m 1S85. A suinmiiry oi Cameron's great journey, 
fn»m his own pen. appears in Dr Robert Brown's The Story of A f^Ca, 
vol. ii. pj>. 2()0-27f> (London, 1SCJ3). 

CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, SIR EWEN (1629-1719), Scottish 
Highland chieftiiin, was the eldest son of John C'^meron and the 
grandson of Alan Cameron, the head of the clan Cameron. 
Having lost his father in infancy he passed part of his youtlf with 
the marquess of Argyll at Inveraray, leaving his guardian alxiut 
1647 to take up his duties as chief of the clan Cameron, a position 
in whicli he .succeeded his grandfather. In 1653 l,orhiel joined 
the earl of Glcncairn in his rising on behalf of Charles IL, and 
after the defeat of this attempt he served the Royalist cause by 
harassing General Monk. In 168 1 he was knighted by Charles 1 L, 
and in July 1689 he was with Viscount Dundee at Killiecrankie. 
He was too old to share personally in the Jacobite rising of 1715, 
hut his sympathies were with the Stuarts, and his son led the 
Camerons at .Shcriffmuir. Lochiel, who died in February J719, 
is called by Macaulay the “ Ulysses of the Highlands.” He was a 
man of enormous strength and size, and one who met him in 1716 
says “ he wrung some blood from the point of my fingers with a 
grasp of his hand.” An incident showing his strength and 
ferocity in single combat is used by Sir Walter Scott in The Lady 
of the Lake (canto v.). Lochiel’s son and successor, John, who 
was attainted for sharing in the rebcllioi> of 1715, died in Flanders 
in 1 748. John’s son Donald, sometimes called “ gentle Lochiel,” 
joined Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, in 1745, was 
wounded at Culloden, and escaped to France, dying in the same 
year as his father. The 79tb regiment, or Cameron Highlanders, 
Wits raised from among the members of the clan in 1793 by Sir 
Alan Cameron (1753-1828). 

Sec Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel (Baunatync Club, 
1842). 

CAMERONIANS, the name given to that section of the Scottish 
Covenantors {q.v.) who followed Richard Cameron (^.v.), and 
who were chiefly found among those who signed the Sanquhar 
Declaration in 1680. Known also as “ Society Men,” ” San- 
quharians ” and ” Hillmen,” they became a separate church 
after the religious settlement of 1690, taking the official title 
of Reformed Presbyterians in 1743. Societies of Cameronians 
for the maintenance of the Presbyterian form of worship were 
formed about 1681 ; their testimony, “ The Informatory Vindica- 
tion,” is dated 1687 ; and they quickly became the most pro- 
nounced and active adherents of the covenanting faith. Holding 
fast to the two covenants, the National Covenant of 1580 and 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 1 643, they wished to restore 
the ecclesiastical order which had existed between 1638 and 1649^ 
and were dissatisfied with the moderate character of the religioui 
settlement of 1690. Refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to 
an “ uncovenanted ” ruler, or to exercise any civil function, they 
passed through a period of trial and found some difficulty in 
maintaining a regular ministry ; but in 1706 they were reinforced 
by some converts from the established church. They objected' 
strongly to the proposal for the union of E^land and Scotland, 
and were suspected of abetting a rising which took place in the 
west of Scotland in 1706 ; but there appears to be no foundation 
for the statement that they intrigued with the Jacobites, and 
they gave no trouble to the government either in 17x5 or in 1745. 
In 1712 they publicly renewed the covenants at Auchensauch 
Hill in Lanarkshire, and in 1743 their first presbytery was 
constituted at Braehcad, while a presbytery wasiormed in North 
America in 1774. In 1863 the Cameronians, or Reformed 
Presbyterians, decided to inflict no penalties upon those members 
who had taken the paths, or had exercised civil functions, and 
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consequently a few congregations seceded. In 1876 the general ; town. The boundary is then deflected south so as to leave 


body of the Reformed Presbyterians united with the Free Church 
of Scotland, leaving* the few seceding congregations as the 
representatives of the principles of the Cameronians. In the 
British army the first battalion of the Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) is directly descended from the “Cameronian guard,” 
which, composed of Cameronians, was embodied by the con- 
vention parliament in 1689, and was afterwards employed to 
restore order in the Highlands. 

See J. H. Burton, History of Scotland, vols. vii. and viii. (Etiin- 
burgh, T905) ; and A. Lang. History of Scotland, vol. iv. (EdinburLdi 

1907). 

CAMEROON ^ (Gcr. Kamerun), a German protectorate in West 
Africa, bounded W. by the Atlantic, N.W. by British Nigeria, 
N. b^ Lake Chad, E. and S. by French Congo, save for a short 



distance on the south where it is conterminous with the Spanish 
Muni river settlement. 

Boundaries and Area,^— The sea frontier extends from the Rio 
del Key, just where the great bend of the coast-line east to south 
begins, forming the Bight of Biafra, to the Campo river, a dis- 
tance of 200 m. The north-western boundary, laid down in an 



m a nori^-eastOine towards Vola, os far as the confines of that 

1 Th^ Englislt^m 0^110 name, adopted in the loth cd. of the 
, German, appears preferable both to the un- 
English Kamerun and to the older and clumsy “ the Cameroons." 


Yola in British territory, turning north again to cross the Benue 
river at a spot 3 m. west of where the Faro joins the Benue. 
From this point the frontier goes north-east to the border of 
Lake Chad, 35 m. east of the meridian of the town of Kuka. 
The southern shores of Lake Chad for a distance of some 40 m. 
belong to the protectorate. The south and east boundaries 
were laid down by agreements between Germany and France on 
the 24th of December 1885, the 15th of March 1894 and the 
i8th of April 1908. The south boundary runs in a fairly direct 
line from the mouth of the Campo river to the river Dscha (or 
Ngoko), which it follows to its confluence with the Sanga. The 
eastern boundar>’ runs from the Sanga irregularly north to 10^ N., 
where it approa :hes the British frontier at Yola, so that at its 
narrowest part the protectorate is little more than 50 m. across. 

From 10^^ N. the frontier turns eastwards to 
the Logone, thence going north-east to the 
Shari river, which it follows to Lake Chad. 
Ttie protectorate has an area of about 190,000 
sq. m. Estimated population (190^^)3,500,000, 
of whom 1128 were whites. 

Origin 0] the Name , — The name Camaroes was 
first given by the Portuguese discoverers of 
the 15 th and i6th centuries to a large bay or 
estuary, lying south-east of a great mountain 
close to the sea, met with after passing the 
Niger delta^ This estuary they called the Rio 
dos Camaroes (the river of Prawns), from the 
abundance of the Crustacea found therein. 
The name Camaroes was also used to designate 
the neighbouring mountains. 'J'hc JCnglish 
usage until nearly the end of the 19th century 
was to confine the term “ the Cameroons ” to 
the mountain range, and to speak of the 
estuary as the Cameroons river. Locally it v\as 
often called “ the Bay.” On their acquisition 
of the country in 1884 the Germans extended 
the use of the name in its Teutonic form — 
Kamerun— to the whole protectorate. 

< Physical Features, — Cameroon forms the 
north-west corner of the great Central African 
plateau. This becomes evident in its eastern 
section, where are wide-spreading plains, which 
farther west assume an undulating character, 
and gradually merge into a picturesque moun- 
tain range. This range, running from north 
to south, is flanked by a parallel and lower 
range in the west, with a wide valley between. 
In the north-west the Upper Guinea mountains 
send their eastern spurs across the boundary, 
and from a volcanic rift, which runs south- 
west to north-east, the Cameroon peak tow ers 
up, its summit 13,370 ft. high. This mountain, 
whose south-western base is washed by the 
Atlantic, is the highest point on the western 
side of Africa, and it alone of the great moun- 
tains of the continent lies close to the coast. 
From any vantage point, but especially from 
the sea, it presents a magnificent spectacle, 
while some 30 m. westward rises Clarence peak, the culminating 
point of Fernando Po. With an Jirea, on an isolated base, of 
700 to 800 sq. m., Cameroon mountain has but two distinct 
peaks, Great Cameroon and Little Cameroon (5820 ft.), which 
is from foot to top covered with dense forest. The native 
designation of the highest peak is Mongo-ma-Loba, or the 
Mountain of Thunder, and the whole upper region is usually 
called Mongo-mo-Ndemi, or the Mountain of Greatness. On the 
principd summit there are a group of craters. In 1909 the 
mountain was in eruption and huge streams of lava were 
ejected. Inland the Chebchi and Mandara mountains indicate 
the direction and extent of the rift. 

The mountains of the plateau sweep grandly round to the 
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east on reaching the eighth degree of N. lat. Here they give 
rise to a number of small rivers, which collect in the rift and 
form the Benue, the great eastern affluent of the Niger. This 
part of the protectorate is known as Adamawa Farther 

north, beyond the Mandara mountains, the country, here part 
of 'the ancient sultanate of Bornu, slopes to the shores of Lake 
Chad, and has a general level of 800 to 1000 ft. The greater part 
of Cameroon is thus a mountainous country, with, on the coast, 
a strip of low land. In the south this is very narrow ; it widens to- 
wards the north save where the Cameroon peak reaches to the sea. 

At the foot of the Cameroon peak a number of estuaries cut 
deep bays which form excellent harbours. The small rivers 
which empty into them can be ascended for some miles by steam 
launches. The principal estuary, which is over 20 m. wide, is 
called, as already noted, the Cameroon river or bay. The term 
river is more particularly confined to a ramification of the estuary 
which receives the waters of the Mungo river (a considerable 
stream which flows south from the Cameroon mountains), the 
Wuri, a river coming from the north-east, and various smaller 
rivers. Under the shadow of Cameroon peak lies the bay of 
Ambas, with the islands of Ndami (Ambas) and Mondola. It 
forms a tolerable harbour, capable of receiving large vessels. 

'I’raversing the central portion of the country is a large river 
known in its upper course as the Lorn, and in its lower as the 
Sanaga, which enters the ocean just to the south of the Cameroon 
estuary. Both the Lorn and the Nyong (a more southerly 
stream) rise in the central plateau, from which they descend in 
splendid cascades, breaking through the parallel coast range in 
rapids, which indicate the extent of their navigability. The 
Lokunja and Kribi are smaller rivers with courses parallel to 
and south of the Nyong. In the south-east of the colony the 
streams — of which the chief are the Dscha and Bumba — are 
tributaries of I he Sanga, itself an affluent of the Congo (q.v.). 
About 100 m. of the right l)ank of the Sanga, from the confluence 
of the Dscha upwards, are in German territory. In the north 
the country drains into l.ake Chad through the Logone and 
Shari (^.7^.). Including the headwaters of the Benue the colony 
has four distinct river-systems, one connecting with the Niger, 
another with the Congo, and a third with Lake Chad, the fourth 
being the rivers which run direct to the sea. 'Lhc Niger and 
Shari systems communicate, with, at high water, but one obstruc- 
tion to navigation. 'J’he connecting link is a marshy lake named 
Tuburi. From it issues the Kebbi (Mao Kebi), a tributary of 
the Benue, and tlirough it flows a tributary of the Logone, the 
chief affluent of the Shari. The one obstruction in the waterway 
is a fall of 165 ft. in the Kebbi. 

Geology . — The oldest rocks, forming the greater mass of the 
hinterland, arc gneisses, schists and granites of Archaean age. 
Along the Benue river a sandstone (Benue sandstone) forms the 
banks to 14® E. Cretaceous rocks occur around the basalt 
platform of the Cameroon mountain and generally along the 
coastal belt. Basalt and tuff, probably of Tertiary age, form 
the great mass of the Cameroon mountain, also the island of 
Fernando Po. Extensive areas in the interior, more especially 
towards Lake Chad, are covered with black earth of alluvial or 
lacustrine origin. 

Climate,— The country lies wholly within the tropics and has 
a characteristic tropical climate. In the interior four seasons 
can be distinguished : a comparatively dry and a wet one alter- 
nating. July to October are the coldest months, and also bring 
most rain, but there is hardly a month without rain. On the 
coast the temperature is high all the year round, but on the 
plateau it is cooler. Malarial fever is frequent, and even the 
Africans, especially those coming from other countries, suffer from 
it. The middle zone of the Cameroon mountain has, however, a 
temperate climate and affords excellent sites for sanatoria. 

Flora and Fauna , — The southern part of the low coast is 
chiefly grass land, while the river mouths and arms of the bays 
are lined with mangroves. Tlie mountainous region is covered 
with primeval forest, in which timber and valuable woods for 
cabinet-making are plentiful. Most important are the Elaeis 
^uineensis, Sterculia acuminata and the wild coffee tree. On 


Cameroon peak the forest ascends to 8000 ft. ; above it is grass 
land. Towards the east the forest gradually grows thinner, 
assumes a park-like appearance, and finally disappears, wide 
grass uplands taking its place. The country north of the Benue 
is rich and well cultivated. Cotton and rubber are found in 
considerable quantities, and fields of maize, corn, rice and sugar- 
cane bear witness to the fertility of the soil. 

Animals are plentiful, including the great pachyderms and 
carnivora. The latter prey on tm various kinds of antelopes 
which swarm on the grass lands. Two kinds of buffaloes are 
found in the forests, which are the home of the gorilla and 
chimpanzee. Large rodents, like the porcupine and cane rat, 
are numerous. Of birds there are 316 species, and several of 
venomous snakes. 

Inhabitants , — The north of Cameroon is inhabited byjb'ula 
(q. 7 ).) and Hausa (q.v,) and allied tribes, the south by Bantu- 
speaking races. The Fula came from the north and north-east, 
gradually driving the Bantu-negroes before them. They brought 
horses and horned cattle, unknown in these regions until then, 
and they founded well-organized states, like that of Adamawa, 
now divided between Cameroon and the British protectorate 
of Nigeria. In the vicinity of the rivers Benue, Faro and Kebbi, 
the people, who are good agriculturists, raise cereals and other 
crops, while on the plateaus stock-raising forms the chief pursuit 
of the inhabitants. In this northern region villages are built 
in the Sudanese zeriba style, surrounded with thorn fences ; 
more important places are enclosed by a well-built wall and 
strongly fortified. Of martial disposition, the people often 
waged war with their neighbours, and also amongst themselves 
until the pacification of the hinterland by Germany at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

The Bantu-negroes inhabit the country south of about 7° N. 
Chief among the tribes are the Dualla (q.v,), the Ba-kwiri (q.v.), 
the Ba-Long, the Ba-Farami, the Wuri, the Abo and the Ba- 
Kundu. They build square houses, arc active traders and are 
ruled by independent chiefs, having no political cohesion. 
Among the Dua||p, a curious system of drum signals is note- 
worthy. In the coast to^||f» are numbers of Krumen, who, 
however, rarely settle peni(||nently in the country. The Fula, 
as also most of the Hausa, are Moslems, the other tribes are 
pagans. Missionary societies, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are represented in the colony, and their schools are 
well attended, as are the schools belonging to the government. 
In all the schools German is taught, but pidgin-English is largely 
spoken at the coast towns. 

Chief Towns, — Duala, the chief town in the protectorate, is 
situated on the Cameroon estuary at the mouth of the Wuri 
river in 4° 2' N. 9° 42' E. It consists of various trading stations 
and native towns close to one another on the south bank of the 
river and known, before the German occupation, as Cameroon, 
Bell town, Akwa town, &c. Hickory, on the north side of the 
stream and the starting point of the railway to the interior, is 
also part of Duala, which has a total population of 22,000, includ- 
ing about 170 Europeans. Duala is the headquarters of the 
merchants and missionaries. The principal streets are wide 
and tree lined, the sanitation is good. The government offices 
are placed in a fine park in which are statues of Gustav Nachtigal 
and others. The port is provided with a floating dock. The 
seat of government is Buea, a post 3000 ft. above the sea on the 
slopes of the Cameroon mountain. Victoria is a flourishing 
town in Ambas Bay, founded by the British Baptist missionaries 
expelled from Fernando Po in 1858 (see below). Batanga and 
Campo are trading stations in the southern portion of the colony. 
On the route from Duala to Lake Chad is the large commercial 
town of Ngaundere, inhabited chiefly by Hausas and occupied 
by the Germans in 1901. Another la^e town is Gama on the 
Benue river. Farther north and within 30 m. of Lake Chad is 
Dikwa (Dikoa), in Bomu, the town chosen by Rabah (q.v,) as his 
capital after his conquest of Bomu. Gulfei on the lower Shan 
and Kusseri on the Logone are also^ towns of some note. Ngoko 
is a trading station on the Dscha, in the south-east of the pro- 
tectorate, near the confluence of that river with the Sanga. 
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Products and Indusiry , — Cameroon is rich in natural products, 
one of the most important being the oi]-p)alm. Cocoa cultiv^ation 
was inlroduced by the Germans and proved remarkably success- 
ful. Rubber is collected from the Landolphia and various 
species of Ficus. Palm*oil, palm kernels, cocoa, copal, copra, 
Calabar beans, kola-nuts and ivory are the principal exports. 
There are several kinds of finely-grained wood, amongst which 
a very dark ebony is specially remarkable. Cotton, indigo and 
various fibres of plants deserve notice. The natives grow several 
kinds of bananas, yams and batatas, maize, pea-nuts, sugar-cane, 
sorghum and pepper. Minerals have not Lieen found in paving 
quantities. Iron is smelted by the natives, who, especially 
amongst the Hausas, are very clever smiths, and manufacture 
fine lances and arrow heads, knives and swords, and also hoes. 
Dik^i is the centre of an important trade of which the chief 
articles are coffee, sugar, velvet, silk and weapons, as well as gold 
and silver objects brought by caravans from Tripoli. The 
natives round the (Cameroon estuary are clever carv’crs of wood, 
and make highly ornamental figure heads for their canoes, which 
also sometimes show very fine workmanship. In the interior 
the people use the wild-growing cotton and fibres of plants to 
manufacture coarse drapery ' and plait-work. Plantations 
founded by German industry are fairly successful. Large 
reserves are set apart for the natives by government when 
marking off the land granted to plantation companies. The 
best-known of these companies, the Sud Kamcruu, holds a 
concession over a large tract of country by the Sanga river, 
exporting its rubber, ivory and other produce via the Congo. 
The principal imports are cotton goods, spirits, building material, 
firearms, hardware and salt. The annual value of the external 
trade in the period f()oo 1905 averaged about ^^800,000. In 1907 
the value of the trade had increased to 3(^1,700,000. Some 70“^ 
of the import and export trade was with Germany, the remainder 
being almost entirely with Great Britain. The pVn'entage of the 
trade wdth (rermany was increasing, that with Britain decreasing. 

Communications . — There is regular steamship communication 
with Europe by German and British boats. Oa the rivers which 
run into the Cameroon estuary srnill steam launches plv. The 
protectorate belongs to the Postal Union, and is connected by cable 
with the British telegraph station at Bonny in the Niger delta. 

An imperial guarantee of interest was obtained in iqo^ for 
the construction of a railway from Hickory to Bayong, a place 
100 m. to the north, the district traversed being fertile and 
populous. From Victoria a line runs to Soppo (22 m.) near 
Buea and is continued thence northward. Another line, sanc- 
tioned in 1908, runs S.E. from Duala to the upper waters of the 
Nyong. In the neighbourhood of government stations excellent 
roads have been built. The chief towns in the coast region are 
connected by telegraph and telephone. 

Government, Pevenue, &c. — 'J'he administration is under the 
direction of a governor appointed by and responsible to the 
imperial authorities. The governor is assisted by a chancellor 
and other officials and an advisory council w'hose, members are 
merchants resident in the protectorate. Decrees having the 
force of law are issued by the imperial chancellor on the advice 
of the governor. In Adamawa and German Bornu arc various 
Mahommedan sultonates controlled by residents stationed at 
Garua and Kusseri. Revenue is raised chiefly by customs dues 
on spirits and tobacco and a general Jo% ad valorem duty on 
most goods. A poll tax is imposed on the natives. The local 
revenue (£131,000 in 1905) is supplemented by an imperial grant, 
the protectorate in the first twenty-one years of its existence 
never having raised sufficient revenal* to meet its expenditure, 
which in 1905 exceeded £230,00^5^ <i®^r is maintained by a 
native force officered by GermahfejWW 
History . — ( amcroon and thi Hhjj jjfflfe uring coast were dis- 
covered by the Portuguese ni^rtljVernando Po, towards the 
close of the 15th centuiy. TfKiyvji'ere formerly regarded as with- 
in the Oil Rivers district, sometimes spoken of as the Oil Coast. 
Trading settlements were established by Europeans as early as 
the 17th century. The trade was confined to the coast, the 
Dualla and other tribes being recognized intermediaries between 


the coast “ factories and the tribes in the interior, whither 
they allowed no strange trader to proceed. They took a quantity 
of goods on tnist, visited the tribes in the forest, and bartered 
for ivory, rubber and other produce. This method of trade, 
called the trust system, worked well, but when the countr>^ came 
under the administration of Germany, the system broke down, 
as inland traders were allowed to visit the coast. Before this 
happened the “ kings ” of the chief trading stations— Akwa and 
Bell— were wealthy merchant princes. From the beginning 
until near the end of the 19th century they were very largely 
under British influence. In 1837 the king of Bimhia, a district 
on the mainland on the north of the estuary, made over a large 
part of the country round the bay to Great Britain. In 1845, at 
which time there was a flourishing trade in slaves between 
Qimeroon and America, the Baptist Missionar>^ Society made 
its first settlement on the mainland of Africa. Alfred Saker 
(1814-1880) obtaining from the Akwa family the site for a 
mksion station. In 1848 another mission station was estab- 
lished at J^imbia, the king agreeing to abolish human s.icri- 
fices at the funerals of his great men. Into the Cameroon 
country Saker and his colleagues introduced the elements 
of civilization, and with the help of British men-of-war 
the oversea slave trade was finally stopped (c. 1875). The 
^'I'^tiggles between the Bell (Mbcli) and Akwa families wt‘re also 
largely composed. In 1858, on the expulsion of the Baptists 
from Fernando Po (q.v.), Saker founded at Ambas Bay a colony 
of the freed negroes who then left the island, the settlement 
being known as Victoria. Two years after this event the first 
German factory was established in the estuary by Messrs \V('>er- 
mann of Hamburg. In 1870 the station at Bimbia was given up 
by the missionaries, but that at Akwa town continued to flourish, 
the Dualla showing themselves eager to acquire education, while 
Saker reduced th(‘ir language to writing. He left Cameroon in 
1876, the year before George (irenfell, afterwards famous for 
bis work on the Congo, came to the country, where ho remained 
three years. Like the earlier missionaries he explored the 
adjacent districts, discovering the Sanaga in its lower course. 
Although British influence was powerful and the British consul 
for the Oil Rivers during this period exercised considerable 
authority over the native chiefs, requests made by them— in 
particular by the Dualla chiefs in 1882— for annexation by Great 
Britain, were refused or neglected, with the result that when 
Germany started on her quest to pick up unappropriated parts 
of the African coast she was enabled to secure Cameroon. A 
treaty with King Bell was negotiated by Dr Gustav Nachtigal, 
the signature of the king and the other chiefs being obtained at 
midnight on the 15th of July 1884. Five days later Air E. H. 
Hewett, British consul, arrived with a mission to annex the 
country to Great Britain.^ Though too late to secure King Ball’s 
iemtory, Mr Hewett concluded treaties with all the neighbouring 
chiefs, but the British government derided to recognize 
German claim not only to Bell town, but to tW^li^ole Camerofin 
region. Some of the tribes, disappointed at not being taken over 
by Great Britain, refused to acknowledge German sovereignty. 
Their villages were bombarded and they were reduced to sub- 
mission. The settlement of the English Baptists at Victoria, 
Ambus Bay, was at first excluded from the German protectorate, 
but in Alarch 1887 an arrangement was made by which, while 
the private rights of the missionaries were maintained, the 
sovereignty of the settlement passed to Germany. The Baptist 
Society thereafter made over its missions, both at Ambas Bay 
and in the estuary, to the Basel Society. 

The extension of German influence in the interior was gradually 
accomplished, though not without considerable bloodshed. That 
part of Adamawa recognized as outside the British frontier was 
occupied in 1901 after somewhat severe fighting. In 1902 the 
imperial troops first penetrated into that part of Bornu reserved 
to Germany by agreements with Great Britain and France. 
They found the country in the military occupation of France. 
The French officers, who stated that their presence was due to 

* On the 26th of July a French gunboat also entered the estuary 
on a belated annexation mission. 
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the measures rendered necessary by the ravages of Rabah and 
his sons, withdrew their troops into French territoiy. The shores 
of Lake Chad were first reached by a German military force on 
the 2nd of May 1902. In 1904 and again in 1905 there were 
native risings in various parts of the protectorate. These dis- 
turbances were followed, early in 1906, by the recall of the 
governor, Herr von Puttkamer, who was called upon to answer 
charges of maladministration. He was succeeded in 1907 by 
Dr Seitz. Collisions on the southern border of the protectorate 
between French and German troops led in 1905-1906 to an 
accurate survey of the south and east frontier regions and to a 
new convention (1908) whereby for the straight lines marking 
the frontier in former agreements natural features were largely 
substituted. Germany gained a better outlet to the Sanga river. 

The ascent of the ("amcroon mountain was first attempted by 
Joseph Merrick of the Baptist Missionary Society in 1847 1 but it 
was not till 1861 that the summit was gained, when the ascent 
was made by Sir Richard Burton, Gustav Mann, a noted botanist, 
and Senor Calvo. The starting-point was Babundi, a place on the 
seashore west of the mountain. From the south-east the summit 
was reached by Mary Kingsley in 1895. 

Sec Alary H. Kingsley, 7 'ravi'h in Africa (London, 1807) : 
Sir R. Hiirlon, Aheokiita and the CamercKntft Mountains (2 vols., 
l.ondcm, 1863) ; E. B. Underhill, Alfred Saker A Biography 
(Lonilon, 1884) ; Sir J 1. H. Johnston, (iror^’C Grenfell and the Congo 
. . . and Notes on the Cameroons , . .([.otulon, 1908) ; Max Buchner, 
Knmerun Skizzen und Bcttac hfitngen (I.eipzig, 1887); S. I’assarge, 
Adamaua (Berlin, 1895); R. Zintgraph, Nord-Kamerim (Berlin. 
1895) : F. Hutl<T, li’anderungen und Fovsehungen im Nord-lltnict’ 
land von Kamerun (Brunswick, 1902) ; F. Bauer, Die dcutsihe 
Niger-Denue-Ts(idsee-F\pcdition, j(;oj /<^oj (rSerlin. 1904); C. Rene, 
Kamerun und die deutsthe Tsddsee Eisenbahn (Berlin, 1905): O. 
Zimmcrmanri, Duroh Tiusrh und Steppe vnm Cam pa bis zum Schari. 
jSg3-^n}Oj (IhTlin, 1909); also British Foreign Otilice Reports. For 
special study of particuiar sciences see F. Wohltmann, Der Planta- 
genbau in Kamerun und seine Zukuvft (Berlin, 1896) ; F. Flehn, Die 
Kamerunkiisto, Studien zur Klimatologic, Physiologic und J^athologic 
in den Tropen (Berlin, iSoR) ; E. Esch, F. Solger, M. Oppenheim and 
O. Jaekel, Beitrdge zur Geologie von Kamerun (Stuttgart, 1904). For 
geology the following works may also be consulted : Stromer von 
Jivichvnbiich, Geologic de-r deutschen Schutzgelnete in Afrika (Herhn, 
t8oo) ; A. von IxneTK'n, " t^bor Fossihcn dcr nntcren Kreide am 
TTfer des Mungo in Kamerun,” Ahh. k. IFm., (Gottingen i8r>7) ; 
E. Cohen, “ Lava voni Camerun-Gebirge,” Neues Jahrb. f. Mtn., 
1887. (F. R. C.) 

CAMILING, a town of the province of Tarlac, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, on the Camiling river, about 80 m. N.N.W. of 
Manila. J^op. (1905) 25,245. In 1903 after the census had been 
taken, the adjacent towns of Santa Ignacia (pop. 1911) and 
San Clemente (pop. 1822) were annexed to Camiling. Its pro- 
ducts are rice, Indian corn and sugar. Fine timber grows in the 
vicinity. The principal language is Jlocano ; Pangasinan, too, 
is spoken. Being in an isolated position, very difficult of access 
during the rainy season, Camiling has always been infested with 
thieves and bands of outlaws, who come here for concealment. 

CAMILLUS, MARCUS FURIUS, Roman soldier and statesman, 
of patrician descent, censor in 403 B.c. He triumphed four 
times, was five times dictator, and was honoured with the title 
of Second Founder of Rome. When accused of having unfairly 
distributed the spoil taken at Veii, which was captured by him 
after a ten years" siege, ho went into voluntary exile at Ardea. 
The real cause of complaint against him was no doubt his 
patrician haughtiness and his triumphal entry into Rome in a 
chariot drawn by white horses. Subsequently the Romans, 
when besieged in the Capitol by the Gauls, created him dictator ; 
he completely defeated the enemy (but sec Brennus and Rome : 
Ilisicry, ii., ‘‘The Republic”) and drove them from Roman 
territory. He dissuaded the Romans, disheartened by the 
devastation wrought by the Gauls, from migrating to Veii, and 
induced them to rebuild the city. He afterwards fought success- 
fully gainst the Aequi, Volsci and Etruscans, and repelled a 
fresh invasion of the Gauls in 367. Though patrician in sym- 
pathy, he saw the necessity of making concessions to the plebeians 
and was instrumental in passing the Licinian laws. He died of 
the plague in the eighty-first year of his age (365). The story of 
Camillus is no doubt largely traditional. To this element prob- 


ably belongs the story of the schoolmaster who, when Camillus 
was attacking Falerii {q.v,), attempted to betray the town by 
bringing into his camp the sons of some o*f the principal inhabit- 
ants of the place. Camillus, it is said^ had him whipped back 
into the town by his pupils, and the Fali.scans were so affected 
by this generosity that they at once surrendered. 

Sec Livy v. 10, vi. 4 ; Plutarch, Camillus. For the Gallic retreat, 
see Polvbius ii. 18 ; T. Mommsen, Rbmischc Forschungen, ii. pp. 113* 
152 (1879). 

CAMILLUS and CAMILLA, in Roman antiquity, originally 
terms used for freeborn children. Later, they were used to 
denote the attendants on certain priests and priestesses, especially 
the flamen dialis and flaminica and the curiones. It was neces- 
sary that they should be freeborn and the children of parents 
still alive (Dion. Halic. ii. 21). The name (amillus ha^ been 
connected with the Cadmilus or C'asmilus of the Samothracian 
mysteries, identified with Hermes (.see Cabeiri). 

CAMISARDS (from camisade, obsolete Fr. for “ a night attack,” 
from the Ital. camieiata, formed from camicia — Fr. chemise^A 
shirt, from the fact of a shirt being worn over the armour in 
order to distinguish friends from foes), the name given to the 
peasantry of the C^vennes who, from 1702 to 1705 and for some 
years afterwards, carried on an organized military resistance to 
the drapmnade.Sy or conversion by torture, death and confiscation 
of property, by which, in the Huguenot districts of France, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes was attempted to be enforced. 
The Camisards were also railed Barbets (“ water-dogs,” a term 
also applied to the Waldenses), Vagabonds, Assemblers (assemblee 
was the name given to the meeting or conventicle of Huguenots), 
Fanatics and the Children of God. They belonged to that 
romance-speaking people of Gothic descent wliose mystic 
imagination and independent character made the south of 
France the most fertile nursing-ground of medieval heresy (see 
Cathars and Albigenses). At the time of the Reformation 
the same causes produced like results. Calvin was warmly 
welcomed when he preached at Nimes ; Montpellier became the 
chief centre for the instruction of the Huguenot youth. It was, 
however, in the great triangular plateau of mountain called the 
C6vennes that, among the small farmers, the cloth and silk 
weavers and vine dressers, Protestantism was most intense and 
universal. These people were (and still are) very poor, but 
intelligent and pious, and of a character at once grave and fervent. 
From the lists of Huguenots sent from Languedoc to the galleys 
(1684 to 1762), we gather that the common type of physique is 
“ belle tuille, cheveux bruns, visage ovale,” The chief theatre 
of the revolt comprised that region of the C^vennes bounded by 
the towns of Florae, Pont-de-Montvert, Alais and Lusalle, thus 
embracing the southern portion of the department of Loz^re 
(the Bas-Gevaudan) and the neighbouring district in the east 
of the department of Gard. 

In order to understand the War of the C6vennes it is necessary 
to recall the persecutions which preceded and followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. It is also necessary to re- 
member the extraordinary religious movement which had for a 
great number of years agitated the Protestants of France. 
P'aced by the violation of that most solemn of treaties, a treaty 
which had been declared perpetual and irrevocable by Henry IV., 
lx)uis XIII. and even Louis XJV. himself, they could not, in 
the enthusiasm of their faith, believe that such a crime would be 
left unpunished. But being convinced that no human power 
could give them liberty of conscience, they went to the Bible 
to find when their deliverance would come. As far back as 
1686 Pierre Jurieu published his work V Acmmplissement des 
prophetieSy in which, speaking of the Apocalypse, he predicted 
the end of the persecution and the fall of Babylon — that is 
to say of Roman Catholicism — for 1689. The Revolution in 
England seemed to provide a striking corroboration of his 
prophecies, and the apocalyptic enthusiasm took so strong a 
hold on people’s minds that Bossuet felt compelled to refute 
Jurieu’s arguments in his Apocalypse expliqtUe, published m 
1689. The Leitres pastorales of Jurieu (Rotterdam, 1686-1687), 
a series of brief tracts which were secretly circulated in Fiance, 
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continued to narrate events and prodigies in which the author 
saw the intervention of God, and thus strengthened the courage 
of his adherents. This religious enthusiasm, under the influence 
of Du Scrrc, was manifested for the first time in the Dauphine. 
Du Serre, who was a pupil of Jurieu, communicated his mystic 
faith to young children who were called the “ petits proph^Jtes,” 
the most famous of whom was a girl named “ La belle Isabeau.” 
Brought up on the study of the prophets and the Apocalypse, 
these children went from village to village quoting and requoting 
the most obscure and terrible passages from these ancient 
prophecies (sec Antichrist). It is necessary to remember that 
at this time the Protestants were without ministers, all being in 
exile, and were thus deprived of all real religious instruction. They 
listened with enthusiasm to this strange preaching, and thousands 
of tho;>e who were called New Catholics were seen to be giving up 
attendance at Mass. The movement advanced in Languedoc 
with such rapidity that at one time there were more than three 
hundred children shut up in the prisons of Uzes on the charge 
of prophesying, and the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier, 
which was entrusted with their examination, went so far in 
their ignorance as to pronounce these irresponsible infants 
guilty of fanaticism. After the peace of Ryswick, 1697, the 
fierceness of the persecution was redoubled in the South. “ I 
will show no mercy to the preachers,'’ wrote the terrible Baville, 
the so-called “ king of Languedoc,” and he kept his word. The 
people of the Ccvcnncs were in despair, for their loyalty to the 
king had been remarkable. In 1683 on the 6th of September 
an assembly composed of fifty pastors, sixty-four noblemen and 
thirty-four notables, held at Colognac, had drawn up a statement 
of its unalterable loyalty to Louis XIV. It is important to notice 
that the revolt of the Cin cnnes was essentially a popular move- 
ment. Among its leaders there was not a single nobleman, but 
only men of tlve people, a baker, a blacksmith, some ex-soldiers ; 
but l\y fur the most extraordinary characteristic is the presence, 
no longer of children, but of men and women who declared 
themselves inspired, who fell into religious ecstasies and roused in 
their comrades the most heroic bravery in battle and at the stake. 

The assassination of the abbe du Chayla marks the beginning 
of the war of the Cevennes. 'i'hc abb^, a veteran Catholic 
missionary from Siam, had been appointed inspector of missions 
in the Cevennes. 'I'hcrc he introduced the “ squeezers ” (which 
resembled the Scoltish “ boot ”), and his systematic and refined 
cruelty at last broke the patience of his victims. His murder, on 
the 23rd of July 1702, at Pont dc Mon vert, was the first blow in 
the war. It was planned by Esprit S<Sguier, who at once began to 
carry out his idea of a general massacre of the Catholic priests. 
He soon fell, and was succeeded by Laporte, an old soldier, who, 
as his troop increased, assumed the title of “ the Colonel of the 
Children of God,” and named his camp the “ Camp of the 
Eternal.” He used to lead his followers to the fight, singing 
Clement Marot’s grand version of the 68th Psalm, “ Que Dieu se 
montre seulement,” to the music of Goudimel. Besides Laporte, 
the forest-ranger Castanet, the wool-carders Conderc and Mazel, 
the soldiers Catinat, Joany and Ravenel were selected as captains 
— all men whom the theomanie or prophetic malady had visited. 
But the most important figures are those of Roland, who after- 
wards issued the following extraordinary despatch to the inhabit- 
ants of St Andre : — “ Nous, comte et seigneur Roland, g6n6ralis- 
sime des Protestants de France, nous ordonnons que vous ayez a 
cong^dier dans trois jours tous les pretres et missionnaires qui sont 
chez vous, sous peine d'etre bruits tout vifs, vous et eux ” (Court, 
i. p. 219) ; and Jean Cavalier, the baker’s boy, who, at the age of 
seventeen, commanded the southern army of the Camisards, and 
who, after defeating successively the comte de Broglie and three 
French marshals, Montrevel, Berwick and Villars, made an 
honourable peace. (See Cavalier, Jean.) 

Cavalier for nearly two years continued to direct the war. 
Regular taxes were raised, arsenals were formed in the great 
limestone caves of the district, the Catholic churches and tlieir 
decorations ^jere burned and the clergy driven away. Occasion- 
ally routedj^regular engagements, the Camisards, through their 
desperateiitilour and the rapidity of their movements, were 


constantly successful in skirmishes, night attacks and ambuscades. 
A force of 60,000 was now in the field against them ; among 
others, the Irish Brigade which had just returned from the 
persecutions of the Waldenses. The rising was far from being 
general, and never extended to more than three or four thousand 
men, but it was rendered dangerous by the secret and even in 
many places the open support of the people in general. On the 
other hand their knowledge of a mountainous country clothed in 
forests and without roads, gave the insurgents an enormous 
advantage over the royal troops. The rebellion was not finally 
suppressed until Baville had constructed roads throughout this 
almost savage country. 

Montrevel adopted a policy of extermination, and 466 villages 
were burned in the Upper Cevennes alone, the population being 
for the most part put to the sword. Pope Clement XL assisted 
in this work by issuing a bull against the “ execrable race of the 
ancient Albigenses,” and promising remission of sins to the holy 
militia which was now formed among the ('atholic population, 
and was called the Florentines, Cadets of the Cross or White 
Camisards. Villars, the victor of Hochstiidt and Friedlingen, 
saw that conciliation was necessary ; he took advantage of the 
feeling of horror with which the quiet Protestants of Nimes and 
other towns now regarded the war, and published an amnesty. 
In May 1704 a formal meeting between Cavalier and Villars took 
place at Nimes. The result of the interview was that a document 
entitled Tres humble requele des reformes du Lmiguedoc au Roi was 
despatched to the court. The three leading requests for liberty 
of conscience and the right of assembly outside walled towns, for 
the liberation of those sentenced to prison or the galleys under the 
revocation, and for the restitution to the emigrants of theii' 
property and civil rights, were all granted, — the first on condition 
of no churches being built, and the third on condition of an oath 
of allegiance being taken. The greater part of the ( amisard arm\' 
under Roland, Ravenel and Joany would not accept the terms 
which Cavalier had arranged. They insisted that the edict of; 
Nantes must be restored, — “ point de paix, que nous n\iyom 
temples” They continued the war till January 1705, by whiRfh' 
time all their leaders were cither killed or dispersed. 

In 1709 Mazel and Claris, with the aid of tw^o preaching woflien, 
Marie Desubas and Elisabeth Catulon, made a serious effort to 
rekindle revolt in the Vivarais. In 1711 all opposition and all 
signs of the reformed religion had disai)pearcd. On the 8th 
of March 1715, by medals and a proclamation, Louis XIV. 
announced the entire extinction of heresy. 

What we know of the spiritual manifestations in the Cevennes 
(which much resembled those of the vSwedish Kaestars of Smaland 
in 1844) is chiefly derived from Le Theatre sacre des CkwnneSy 
London, 1707, reprinted at Paris in 1847 ; A Cry from the Desert , 
&c., by John Lacy, London, 1707 : La Clef des prophhies de 
M. Marion^ London, 1707 ; Avertissements prophkiques d'iClic 
Marion^ &c., London, 1707. About the dale of these publications 
the three prophets of the Cevennes, Marion, Durand-Fage and 
Cavalier (a cousin of the famous Jean Cavalier) were in London 
and were objects of lively curio.sity. The consistory of the French 
church in the Savoy sent a protest to the lord mayor against 
** cette secte impie et extravagante ” and the matter was tried at 
the Guildhall. Misson, author of the Theatre sacrcy declared in 
defence of the accused, that the same spirit which had caused 
Balaam’s ass to speak could speak through the mouths of these 
prophets from the Cevennes. Marion and his two friends Fatio, 
a member of the Royal Society of London, and Daud6, a leading 
savant, who acted as his secretaries, were condemned to the 
pillory and to the stocks. Voltaire relates {Sikle de Louis XIV, 
c. 36) that Marion wished to prove his inspiration by attempting 
to raise a dead body (Thomas Ernes) from St Paul’s churchyard. 
He was at last compelled to leave England.' 

The inspiration (of which there were four degrees, avertissementy 

‘ This curious affair provoked a lengthy controversy, which is 
described in ** La Relation historique de ce qui s’est passe A Londres 
au sujet des prophfetes camisards” {Ripublique des Lettres, 1708), 
in the study of M. Vesson, Les Prophttes camisards d Londres (1803), 
and also in the book Les Prophdies civenols, ch. iii. (1861) by Alfred 
Dubois. 
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souffle, prophitie, dons) was sometimes communicated by a kiss at 
the assembly. The patient, who had gone through several fasts 
three days in length, became pale and fell insensible to the ground. 
Then came violent agitations of the limbs and head, as Voltaire 
remarks, “ quite according to the ancient custom of all nations, 
and the rules of madness transmitted from age to age.’’ Finally 
the patient (who might be a little child, a woman, a half-witted 
person) began to speak in the good French of the Huguenot Bible 
words such as these : “ Mes fr^res, amendez-vous, faites penitence, 
la fin du monde approche ; le jugement general sera dans trois 
mois; repentez-vous du grand peche que vous avez commis d’aller 
a la messe ; e’est le Saint-Ksprit qui parle par ma bouche ** 
(Hrucys, Histoire du fanaiisme de notre temps, Utrecht, 1737, vol. i. 
p. 1 53). The discourse might go on for two hours ; after which 
the patient could only express himself in his native patois, — a 
Romance idiom,— and had no recollection of his “ ecstasy.” All 
kinds of miracles attended on the Camisards. Lights in the sky 
guided them to places of safety, voices sang encouragement to 
them, shots and wounds were often harmless. Those entranced 
fell from trees without hurting themselves ; they shed tears of 
blood ; and they subsisted without food or speech for nine days. 
The supernatural was part of their life. Much literature has been 
devoted to the discussion of these marvels. The Catholics 
Flechier (in his Letlres rhoisies) and Brueys consider them the 
product of fasting and vanity, nourished on apocalyptic literature. 
The doctors Bertrand (Du magnkisme animal, Baris, 1826) and 
(!almeil (De la jolie, Paris, 1845) speak of magnetism, hysteria 
and epilepsy, a prophetic monomania based on belief in divine 
possession. The Protestants especially emphasized the spiritu- 
ality of the inspiration of the Camisards ; Peyral, Histoire des 
paste urs du dk<:erl, ii. 280, wrote : “ II fallait k cet effort gigan- 
tesque un rossort prodigieux, Penthousiasme ordinaire n’y eut pas 
sufii.” Dubois, who has made a careful study of the problem, says : 
** L’inspiration ctivenole nous apparait comme un ph6nomlne 
purement spirituel.” Conservative Catholics, such as Hippolyte 
Blanc in his book on 1 J Inspiration des Camisards (1859), regard 
the whole thing as the work of the devil. The publication 
of J. h\ K. Hecker’s work. Die Volhskrankheiten des Miitelaliers, 
made it possible to consider the subject in its true relation. This 
was translated into English in 1844 by B, G. Babington as The 
Epidemics of the Middle Af^es. 

Although the Camisards were guilty of great cruelties in the 
prosecution of the war, there docs not seem to Ije sufficient ground 
for the charge made by Marshal dc Villars : ” Le plupart de Icurs 
chefs ont leurs demoiselles ” (letter of 9th August 1704, in the 
ll^ar Archives, vol. 1797). Court replied to these unjust charges : 
” Their enemies have accused them of leading a life of licence 
because there were women in their camps. These were their wives, 
their daughters, their mothers, who were there to prepare their 
food and to nurse the wounded ” (Histoire, vol. i. p. 71). 

BiuLtoctUAPiiY. — The works devoted to the history of the Camb 
sards are very numerous. Nevertheless there exists no work speci- 
fically devoted to this extremely interesting period in French history, 
lor in none of the published works has proper use been made of the 
valuable documents preserved in the archives of the ministry of 
war. Among the chief works are : — P6re Louvreleuil (priest, former 
cure of Sl-Germain de Calberte), Histoire du fanatisme renouveld oU 
Von faconte tes sacril^ijes, les maladies et les meurtres commis dans 
ks Cevennes (Toulouse, 17104) ; M. de Brueys, Suite de V histoire du 
fanatisme de noire temps ou Von voit les derniers troubles des CJvennes 
(Paris, 1709) ; Lettres choisies de M» FUchier ivigue de Nimes avec 
une relation des fanatiques du Vivarez (Paris, 1715); Madame de 
Merez de ITncarnation, AHmoires et fournal tris pdble de ce qui s'est 
passt' le II de may lyoji jusqu'au 1 luin 7705' d Nimes iou^ant les 
phanatiqiies, published by E. de Barth 61 emy (Montpellier, 1874). 
These works are written by Catholic writers immediately after the 
war of the Cevennes, and, despite their partiality, include some 
valuable documents, ADmoires du marquis de Guiscard (Delft, 1 705) ; 
iMaxirnillcn Misson.L^ Thidtre sacr^ des Cevennes ou R&cit de diver ses 
merveilles nouvellement opir^es dans cette partie de la province de 
Languedoc (London, 1707) ; Misson, the author of the Voyages en 
Jtalie, which met with such a great success, gave prominence to 
the facts relating to the inspiration of the Camisards ; the Thidtre 
also contains important extracts from the works of Benoit, Brueys, 
Guiscard and Boyer, and several original letters from Camisards ; 
Histoire des Camisards, (London, 1740), the anonymous work of a 
distinguished writer, which was eventually condemned by the par- 
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lement of Toulouse to be tom up and burnt in 1759; Antoine C^urt, 
Histoire des troiMes des Cevennes (3 vols., 1760), the best work of this 
period, compiled from numerous manuscript rtjferences. The war of the 
Cevennes has been treated in several English works, e.g. A Compleat 
History of the Cevennes, giving a Particular Account of the Situation, 
<S*c.. by a doctor of civil law (l^ndon, 1703). This work includes 
a dedication to the queen, an historical account of the people of the 
Cevennes, the bull of Pope Clement against the Camisards. and the 
bishop of Nimes’s mandate publishing the bull, and a discourse on 
the obligations of the English to help the Camisards, and a form of 
prayer used in the Camisard assembly, printed in London in 1703 
under the title Formulaire de priires des CCvennols dans leurs as^ 
semblees. The History of the Rise and Downfal of the Camisards, <S'C. 
(London, 1709), dealt with the prophets of the Cevennes in London, 
and is only an abridged translation of I*6re Louvreleuil’s work. 
Among modern works are, Ernest Moret, Quinze ans du r^gne de 
Louis XIV (3 vols., 1859), a work which gives a remarkable history 
of the war of the Cevennes ; Les Insurgis protestants sous Louis XJV, 
studies and unedited documents published by G. Frosterus (f868) ; 
M^moires de Ltonbonnoux, chief Camisard and pastor of the desert, 
pubhshed by Vielles (1883) ; Bonnem6re, Histoire de la guerre des 
Camisards (1859). Two p^ular works are — F. Buaux, Histoire 
populaire de la guerre des Camisards (1875) ; Anna E. Bray, The 
Revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes with some Account of the 
Huguenots of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1870). (F. Px.) 

CAMOENS [Camoes], LUIS VAZ DE (1524-1580), the prince 
of Portuguese poets, sprang from an illustrious and wealthy 
family of Galician origin, whose seat, called the castle of Camoens, 
lay near Cape Finisterre. His ancestor, the poet Vasco Pirc.s 
de Camoens, followed the party of Peter the Cruel of Castile 
against Henry IL, and on the defeat of the former had to take 
refuge along with other Galician nobles in Portugal, where he 
founded the IVirtuguese family of his name. King Fernando 
received him well, and gave him posts of honour and estates, 
and though the master of Aviz sequestered some of these and 
Vasco lost others after the battle of Aljiibarrota, where he 
fought on the Spanish side, considerable possessions still remained 
to him. Antao Vaz, the grandfather of Iaus, married one of the 
Algarve Gamas, so that Vasco da Gama and Camoens, the dis- 
coverer of the sea route to India and the poet who immortalized 
the voyage in his Lusiads, were kinsmen. Aniao's eldest son 
Simao Vaz was born in Coimbra at the close of the 15th century, 
and married Anna de SA e Macedo, who bore him an only son, 
Luis Vaz de Camoens ; thus the poet, like his father and grand- 
father, was a cavalleiro fidalgo, that is, an untitled noble. 

Four cities dispute the honour of being his birthplace, though 
Lisbon has the better title ; and there is a like dispute about 
the year, which, however, was almost certainly 1524. The poet 
spent his childhood in Coimbra, where his father owned a pro- 
perty, and made his first studies at the college of All Saints, 
designed for “ honourable poor students,” and there contracted 
friendships with noblemen like D. Gongalo da Silveira and his 
brother D. Alvaro, who were inmates of the nobles’ college of 
St Michael. These colleges were offshoots from and attached to 
the Augustinian monastery of Santa Cruz, an important religious 
and scholastic establishment, where the poet’s uncle D. Bento 
de Camoens, a virtuous and very learned man, was professed. 
The Renaissance, though late in penetrating into Portugal, had 
by this time definitely triumphed, and the university of Coimbra, 
after its reform in 1537 under the auspices of King Johq 111 ., 
boasted the best teachers drawn from every country, among 
them George Buchanan. The possession of classied culture 
was regarded as the mark of a gentleman ; the colleges of Santa 
Cruz required conversation within the walls to be in Greek or 
Latin, and the university, when it absorbed the colleges, adopted 
the same rule. In these surroundings, aided by a retentive 
memory, Camoens steeped himself in the literature and mytho- 
logy of the ancients, as his works show, and he was thus able in 
after years to perfect the Portuguese language and to enrich it 
with many neologisms of classical origin. It is fortunate, however, 
for his country and his fame that he never followed the fashion 
of writing in Latin ; on the contrary, except for his Spanish 
poems, he always employed his native tongue. After completing 
his grammar and rhetoric the poet entered on his university 
course for the degree of bachelor of arts, which lasted for three 
years, from 1539 to 1542, and during this period he met Jorge 
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de Montemayor, the author of Diana, who was tnen studying 
musir. He wseems to have imbibed much of that encyclopaedic 
instruction to which the humanists aspired, for his writings show 
a very extensive reading,^ and his scientific knowledge and faculty 
of observation compelled the admiration of the great Humboldt. 
The thoroughness of his teaching is apparent when we remember 
that he wrote his epic in the fortresses of Africa and Asia, far 
from books, and yet gave proof of acquaintance with universal 
history, geography, astronomy, Greek and Latin literature, and 
the modern poetry of Italy and Spain. Much of the credit for this 
learning must be attrjbutcd to the encouragement of I). Bento, 
now prior of Santa (tuz, who became chancellor of the university 
the very year when Camoens entered it. There is a tradition 
that this uncle destined him for the church and caused him to 
study' theology. The poet’s knowledge of dogma and the Bible, 
his friendly intercourse with the Lisbon Dominicans at the end of 
his life, and the share he is said to have taken in their disputa- 
tions, make the hypothesis a likely one, but he made his own 
clioice and preferred a lay life. We have very little verse of his 
Coimbra time, but it seems that he began in the Italian manner, 
following the new elassleal school of .Sa de Miranda (</.7^), and that, 
though attached to the popular muse and well acquainted with 
the national songs and romances, legends and lore, his poetry 
in the old style {medida velha) is mostly of later date. An 
exception may perhaps be found in his Auto after the manner 
of Gil Vicente (g.v.), The Amphitryons, a Portuguese adaptation 
from Plautus which w'as very well received. At the age of 
eighteen Camoens left Coimbra, bidding adieu to the old city 
in verses breathing the most tender saudadc, Lisbon, which 
impressed Cervantes so much as to draw from him a classic 
description in the novel Persilcs y Sigismunda, made an even 
greater impression on the youthful Camoens, and the Lusiads 
are full of eulogistic epithets on the city and the Tagus. 

Arriving in 1543, it has been conjectured that he became 
tutor to I). Antonio de Noronha, son of the great noble 1 ). 
Francisco de Noronha, count of Linhares, who had lately returned 
from a French embassy to his palace at Xabregas. the poet’s 
birth and talents admitted him to the society of men like D. 
Constantine de Braganza, the duke of Aveiro, the marquis of 
Cascaes, the eoiint of Redondo, D. Manoel de Portugal and 
I). Gon^alo da Silveira, son of the count of Sortelha, w'ho died 
a Christian martyr in Monomotapa. At Xabregas Camoens 
must have met Francisco de Moraes (q.v,), who had served as 
secretary to the count of Linhares on his embassy, and there 
he probably read the MS. of Pabneirim ; this would explain the 
origin of two of his roundels which are clearly founded on 
passages in the romance. Camoens had had a youthful love 
affair in Coimbra, but on Good Friday of the year 1544 he 
experienced the passion of his life. On that day in some Lisbon 
church be caught sight of D. Catherina de Ataide (daughter of 
D. Antonio de Lima, high chamberlain to the infant 1 ). Duarte), 
who had recently become a lady-in-waiting to the queen. This 
young girl, the Nathercia of his after songs, counted then some 
thirteen years, and was destined to be his Beatrice. To see more 
of her, he persuaded the count of Linhares to introduce him to 
the court, where his poetical gifts and culture ensured him a 
ready welcome, and his fifth idyll, addressed to his patron on 
this occasion, paved the way for his entrance. Though inferior 
to his later compositions, it excels in harmony any verse pre- 
viously written in Portuguese. At first his suit probably met 
with few difficulties, and if Catherina’s family regarded it 
seriously, their poverty, combined with the fact that the poet 
came of a good stock and had the future in his hands, may have 
prevented any real opposition. It was his own imprudence that 
marred his fortunes, and his consciousness of this fact gave his 
muse that moving expression, truth and saudade which are 
lacking in the somewhat artificial productions of the sentimental 
Petrarch. But while Camoens gained protectors and admirers, 
his temperament and conduct ensured him envious foes, and the 
secret of his love got out and became the subject of gossip. AU 
was not smooth with the lady^ who showed herself coy ; now 
yielding to her heart, she was kind ; and then listening to her 


friends, who would have preferred a better match for her, she 
repelled her lover. Jealousy then seized him, and sick of court 
life for the moment, he gladly accompanied his patron to the 
latter’s country house ; but once there he recognized that 
Lisbon was the centre of attraction for him and that he could 
not be happy at a distance. His verses at this time reveal his 
parlous condition. He oscillates between joy and depression. 
He passes from tender regrets to violent outbursts, which are 
followed by calm and peace, while expressions of passionate love 
alternate with bold desires and lofty ambitions. Jt is clear that 
there was an understtinding between him and Catherina and 
that they looked forward to a happy ending, and this encouraged 
him in his weary waiting and his search for a lucrative post 
which would enable him to approach her family and ask for her 
hand. From this period date the greater part of his roundels and 
sonnets, some of the odes and nearly all the eclogues. 

His fifth eclogue shows that he was seriously thinking of his 
patriotic poem in 1544 ; and from the fourth it seems likely 
that the Lusiads were in course of composition, and that cantos 
3 and 4 were practically completed. He had by now established 
his fame and was known as the J.usitanian Virgil, but presently 
he had a rude awakening from his dreams of love and glory. 
He had shown his affection too openly, and some infraction of 
court etiquette, about which the queen was strict, caused the 
tongue of scandal to wag ; perhaps it was an affair with one of 
Catherina’s brothers, even a duel, that led to the decree which 
exiled him from Lisbon. 

Camoens’s rashness, self-confidence and want of respect for 
the authorities all contributed to the penalty, and the composi- 
tion of the play El Pei Seleuro would aggravate his offence in the 
eyes of John HI. Produced in 1545 and derived from Plutarch, 
the plot was calculated to draw attention to the relations between 
the king and his stepmother, and to recall the action of D. Manoel 
in robbing his son John III. of his intended bride, Camoens 
composed it for a wedding festivity in the house of Estacio da 
Fonseca, and some of the verses refer so openly to his passion, 
that if, as is likely, he spoke them himself, emphasizing them 
with voice and gesture so as to publish his love to the world, this 
new lx)ldness, combined with the subject of the piece, must have 
rendered his exile a certainty. All we know definitely, however, 
is that the court was henceforth closed to him, and in 1546 he had 
to leave Lisbon, the abode of his love and the scene of his 
triumph. 'J’radition says that he went to the Ribatejo and 
spent seven or eight months with his mother's relatives in or 
near Santarem, whence he poured out a number of his finest 
poems, including his A’/cgv of Exile and some magnificent 
sonnets, which, in vigour of ideas and beauty of expression, 
exceeded anything he had hitherto produced. Poets cannot live 
on bays, however, and pressed by necessity he determined to 
become a .soldier. 

One of his best modem biographers thinks that he petitioned 
the king for liberty to commute his penalty into military service 
in Africa ; but whether this be so, or whether he merely went 
there to gain his spurs, certain it is that in the autumn of 1547 he 
proceeded to Ceuta. For the next two years, the usual period of 
service there, he lived the routine life of a common soldier in this 
famous trade emporium and outpost- town, and he lost his right 
eye in a skirmish with the Moroccans, though some writers 
make the incident occur on the voyage across the straits when 
his ship was attacked by Sallee rovers. Elegy ii. and a couple 
of odes date from his stay in Ceuta. He is full of sadness and 
almost in despair, but is saved from suicide by love and memory 
of the past. He has intervals of calm and resignation, even of 
satirical humour, and these become more frequent as the term of 
his exile draws near, and in one of them he wrote his prose 
letter to a ** Lisbon friend.” The octaves on the Discontent of the 
W orld, which breathe a philosophic equanimity and lift the reader 
out of the tumult of daily life, go to show that his restless heart 
had found peace at last and that he had accustomed himself to 
solitude. 

In November 1549 the aged governor of Ceuta, D. Affonso de 
Noronha, was summoned to court and created viceroy of India^ 
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and Camoens accompanied him to Lisbon, intending to follow him 
to the East in the armada which was due to sail in the spring of 
1550. Reaching the capital in December, the poet almost 
immediately enlisted, but when the time came for departure he 
had changed his mind. His affection for Catherina and dreams 
of literary glory detained him, and he lived on in the expecta- 
tion of obtaining a post on the strength of his services and wound. 
But month after month passed by without result, and in his 
disappointment he allied himself with a group of hot-blooded 
youths, including the ex -friar Antonio Ribeiro, nicknamed 
‘‘ the Chiado,” after whom the main street t)f Lisbon takes its 
name, and endeavoured to forget his troubles in their society. 
He took part in their extravagances and gained the name of 
“ Trinca-fortes ” (“ Crack-braves ”) from his bohemian com- 
panions, while there were ladies who mocked at his disfigurement, 
dubbing him “ devil ” and “ eyeless face.” In the course of his 
adventures he had often to draw his sword, either as attacker or 
attacked, and he boasted that he l»ad seen the soles of the feet of 
many but none had seen his. When the reply to his application 
came from the palace it was a negative one, and he had now 
nothing further to expect. His stock of money brought from 
Ceuta was certainly exhausted, and misery stared him in the face, 
making him desperate. On the feast of C'orpus Christi, the j6tli 
of June 1552, he found two masked friends of his engaged in a 
street fight near St Dominic’s convent, and joining in the fray he 
wounded one Gon<;alo Borges, a palace servant, with the result 
that he was apprehended and lodged in gaol. This unprovoked 
attack upon a royal servant on so holy a day constituted a serious 
offence and cost him eight months’ imprisonment. In a pathetic 
sonnet he describes his terrible experiences, which made such an 
irnpre.'.sion on him that years afterwards he recurred to them in 
his great autobiographical Canzon jo. When Borges’ wound was 
completely healed, the poet’s friends intervened to assist him, 
and it was arrangcfl that on his formally imploring pardon 
Borges should grant it and desist from proceeding with the case. 
'J’his was effected on the 13th of February 1553, and on the 7th 
of March the king, taking into consideration that Camoens was 
“ a youth and poor and decided to serve this year in India,” 
confirmed the pardon, lie had been obliged to bumble his pride 
and enlist again, but while he complained of liis troubles he 
recognized, in his frank, honest way, that his own mistakes were 
in part the r.auses of them. 

After bidding good-bye to Catherina for the last time, Camoens 
set sail on Palm Sunday, the 24th of March 1553, in the “ S. 
Bento,” the flagship of a fleet of four vessels, under Femao 
Alvares Cabral. His last words, he says in a letter, were those of 
Scipio Africanus, Ingrata patria, non possidebis ossa mea.” 

He relates some of his experiences on board and the events 
of the voyage in various sonnets in Elegy iii. and in the Lusiads. 
In those days the sailors navigated the ships, while the men-at- 
arms kept the day and night watches, helped in the cleaning and, 
in c.ase of necessity, at the pumps, but the rank of Camoen.s 
doubtless saved him from manual work. He had much time to 
himself in his six months’ voyage and was able to lay in a .store of 
nautical knowledge, while tempestuous weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope led him to conceive the dramatic episode of Adamastor 
(Lusiads, canto 5). The “ S. Bento,” the best ship of the fleet, 
weathered the Cape safely, and without touching at Mozambique, 
the watering-place of ships bound for India, anchored at Goa in 
September. It seems probable that the idea of Uie Lusiads 
took further shape on the voyage out, and that Camoens modified 
his plan ; cantos 3 and 4 were already written, but from an 
historical he now made it a maritime epic. The discovery of 
India became the main theme, while the history of Portugal was 
interlaced with it, and the poem ended with the espousals 
between Portugal and the ocean, and a prophecy of the future 
greatness of the fatlierland. 

At the time of his arrival Goa boasted 100,000 inhabitants, 
and with its magnificent harbour was the commercial capital of 
the west of India. The first viceroy had been content with a sea 
dominion, but the great Affonso de Albuquerque saw that this 
was not enough to secure the supremacy of the Portuguese; 
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recognizing the strategic value of Goa, he seized it and made it 
the capital of a land empire, and built fortresses in every important 
point through the East. Since his death sf succession of remark- 
able victories had made the flag of Portugal predominant, but 
the enervating climate, the pleasures and the plunder of Asia, 
began to tell on the conquerors. Corruption was rife from the 
governor downwards, because the ruling ambition was to get 
rich and return home, and the hero of one day was a pirate the 
next. After all, it was only human nature, for a governorship 
lasted but three years and Portugal was far away, so the saying 
went round 'I’hey arc installed the first year, they rob the 
second, and then pack up in the third to sail away.” Camoens 
was well received at first, owing to his talents and bravery, and 
he found the life cheap and merry, but having left his country 
with high ideals, the injustice and demoralization of manners 
he found in India soon disgusted him. He compared Ci?)a to 
Babylon, and called it “the mother of villains and the stepmother 
of honest men.’’ 

His first military .service in the East took place in November 
1553, when he went with a force led by the viceroy to chastise a 
petty king on the Malabar coast. The expedition only lasted 
two or three months, and after some trivial comliats it returned 
to Goa. In February of the following year Camoens accom- 
panied the viceroy’s son, D. Fernando de Menezes, who led an 
armada to the mouth of the Red Sea and thence up the Arabian 
coast to snap up hostile merchantmen and suppress pimey. 
Next the fleet went on to Ormuz, as was the custom with these 
annual cruises, and then to Bassora, where the poet helped to 
make some valuable prizes, and wrote a sonnet — it was ever, 
with him, “ in one hand the sword, in the other the pen ” ! 
Returning to Goa in November he learnt of the deaths of Prince 
John, iU)d of his friend and pupil tlic young I). Antonio de 
Noronha, and paid his tribute in a feeling sonnet and eclogue. 
In February 1555 he sailed on another pirate hunt and spent 
six weary months off Cape Guardafui, varied by a visit to 
Mombasa and by further work on his epic, and only got back to 
Goa in the following September. His experiences are recorded 
in the profound and sad loth Canzon. 

Meanwhile Francisco Barreto, an honourable and generous 
man, had become governor-general of India in the J une of 1555, 
and, his appointment being popular, a reign of festivities began 
in Golden Goa to welcome his succession, in the course of which 
(Camoens produced his Fihdemo, a dramatized novel written in 
his court days. The same occasion probably gave birth to the 
Disparates na India (“ Follies of India ”), and certainly to the 
Satyra do Torneio (“ Satire of the 'lourney ”), whiclj confirmed 
the poet’s reputation as a sayer of sharp things and gave con- 
siderable umbrage to those whom the cap fitted. However, it 
was not the enmities thus aroused but military duty which 
compelled him to quit Goa once more in the spring of 1556. He 
had enlisted in Lisbon for five years, the usual term, and in 
compliance with the orders of the governor he sailed for the 
Moluccas in April and there fought and versified for two years, 
though nearly all is guesswork at this period of his life. He 
appears to have spent the time between September 1556 and 
February 1557 in the island of Ternate, where he wrote Canzon 
6, revealing a state of moral depression similar to that of 
Canzon 10, and he perhaps visited Banda and Amboina. In the 
following year he took part in the military occupation, o^^acao, 
which the emperor of China had presented to the Portiigmse in 
return for their destruction of a pirate fleet which had besieged 
Canton. The poet’s five years’ term of service was sow over, 
and he remained at Macao many months waiting for a ship to 
carry him back to India. He had made some profit out of the 
Merd de yiagem, granted by the governor Barreto to free him 
from the poverty in which he habitually lived, and he spent his 
money royally. At the same time he continued his epic, working 
in the grotto which still bears his name. 

Ail seemed to be going smoothly with him until suddenly his 
fortunes took a serious turn for the worse. As the result of an 
intrigue the captain of the yearly ship from Oiina t6 India, who 
acted as governor of Macao during his stay in, port, imprisoned 
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Camoens, and took him on board with a view of bringing him to 
trial in India. The ship, however, was wrecked in October 155Q 
at the mouth of the Mekong river, and the poet had to save his 
life and his Lusiads by swimming to shore, and though he 
preserved the six or seven finished cantos of the poem, he lost 
everything else. While wandering about on the Cambodian 
coast awaiting the monsoon and a vessel to take him to Malacca, 
he composed those magnificent stanzas “ By the Waters of 
Babylon,” called by hope de Vega “ the pearl of all poetry,” 
in which he recalls the happy days of his youth, sighs for Lisbon 
(Sion) and his love, and mourns his long exile from home. He 
got somehow to Malacca, and after a short stay there reached 
Goa, still as prisoner, in June 1561. He was straightway lodged 
in gaol, where he heard for the first time of the death of Catherina, 
and Ije poured out his grief in the great sonnet, Alma Minha 
Gent.'l. The viceroy, I). Constantius de Bragan<;a, had recently 
returned from Jafanapatam, bringing as prize a tooth of Buddha, 
and Camoens approached him with a splendid epistle in twenty 
octaves, after the mianner of Horace’s ode to Augustus. It 
failed, however, to hasten the consideration of his case, but in 
September the Conde de Redondo, a good friend, came into 
office and immediately ordered his release from prison. His 
troubles were not yet at an end, however, for one Miguel 
Rodriguez Coutinho, a well-known soldier and citizen of Goa 
who lent money at usurious rates, thought the opportunity a 
good one to obtain repayment of a debt, and had Camoens 
lodged once more in gaol. As soon as he came out the poet 
composed a burlesque roundel satirizing his persecutor under the 
nickname of Fios Seccos (‘‘ dry threads ”). 

Though very poor he now led an easier, even a pleasant life 
for a time. He was able to see his friends D. Vasco de Ataide, 
D. Francisco de Almeida, Heitor da Silveira, Jotlo Lopes LeitiilJ 
and Franci.sco de Mello, all men of family and note. One day he 
invited them to a banquet, at which, instead of the usual dishe.s, 
each guest was served with a set of witty verses, and after these 
had been read out and chaff had gone round, the food came and 
they formed a merry party. The poet used his interest with the 
viceroy to recommend to him the naturalist Garcia da Orta, 
whose Colloquies on the simples and drugs of the Fast, the first 
product of the press in India, appeared in April 1563 with an 
ode by Camoens. His life for the next three years is almost a 
blank, but we know that he was hard at work finishing his epic, 
assisted by the advice of the historian Diogo do Couto, who 
became its commentator, and further that the new viceroy, his 
friend D. Antao de Noronha, nominated him to a reversion of 
the factory of Chaul, which, however, never fell into possession. 
It is clear from his writings that fourteen years in the East had 
told on Camoens. His best friends were dead or scattered, and 
he was overwhelmed with saudade. His sole ambition was to go 
home and print his poem, but he had no money to pay his 
passage. In .September 1567, however, Pedro Barreto was 
named captain of Mozambique, and insisted on the poet accom- 
panying him to .Sofala, at the same time lending him two hundred 
cruzades. It was part of the way home, so Camoens accepted, 
but after they reached Mozambique Barreto called in this money, 
and his debtor, being unable to pay, was detained there for two 
whole years. Here Diogo do Couto found him so poor that he 
ate at the cost of friends, and in order that he might embark for 
the Kingjdom we friends collected for him the clothes he needed 
and some gaye him to cat, and that winter he finished perfecting 
the Lusiads for the press and wrote much in a book he was 
making, which he called Parnaso of Luiz de Camoes, a book of 
much learning, doctrine and philosophy, which was stolen from 
him.” Thanks to Couto and others, Camoens was able to 
liquidate his debt and set sail in November 1569 in the “ Santa 
Clara,” and he reached Portugal on the 7th of April 1570, after 
an absence of seventeen years. 

The only wealth he brought with him from India was the MS. 
of his great poem, a “ 7 'esoro del Luso ” in the words of Cervantes. 
Moreover, he returned at an unfortunate moment — one of pest 
and famine. The great plague which had killed a quarter, or, as 
some say, half of the population of the capital, was declining, 


but a rigid quarantine prevailed, and the ship had to lie off 
Cascaes until the sanitary authorities allowed her to enter the 
I’agus. Camoens was welcomed by his mother, whom he found 
“ very old and very poor ” — his father had died at Goa about 
1555 — and after a visit to Catherina’s tomb, which inspired the 
poignant sonnet 337, he set about obtaining the royal licence 
to print the Lusiads, This was dated the 24th of September 
1571 and gave him a ten years’ copyright, and as soon as the 
book appeared some friendly and influential hand, perhaps D. 
Manoel de Portugal, perhaps D. Francisca de AragSo for whom 
he had rhymed in the happy days of his youth, presented the 
national epic to King Sebastian. Shortly afterwards, on the 
28th of July 1572, the king gave the poet a pension of fifteen 
milreis for the term of three years, as a reward for his services 
in India and for his poem. It was relatively a considerable sum, 
seeing that he had no great military record, and it seems even 
generous when we remember that Magellan had only received 
twelve, and had left Portugal becau.se King Manoel would not 
give him a slight increase. Many functionaries with families 
had less to live on, and Camoens's subsistence was secure for the 
time being, and he could afford an attendant, so that the legend 
of the slave Antonio may well be true. Moreover, he was in the 
enjoyment of the fame his poem brought him. Philip IL is 
said to have read and admired it, and the powerful minister, 
Pedro de Alca(;‘ova Carneiro, echoed the general opinion when 
he remarked that it had only one defect, in not being short 
enough to learn by heart or long enough to have no ending. 
Tributes came from abroad too. Tasso wrote and sent Camoens 
a sonnet in hi.s praise, Fernando de Herrera celebrated him, and 
the year 1580 .saw the publication of two Spanish versions, one 
at Alcala, the other at Salamanca. His pension lapsed in 1575, 
but on the 2nd of August it was renewed for a further term ; 
owing, however, to a mistake of the treasury officials, Camoens 
drew nothing for about a year and a half and fell into dire distress. 
This explains the story of Ruy da Camara, who had engaged him 
to translate the penitential psalms, and not receiving the version, 
called on the poet, who said in excuse that he had no spirit 
for such work now that he wanted for everything, and that 
his slave had asked him for a penny for fuel and he could not 
give it. 

On the 2nd of June 1578, just before his start for the expedition 
to Africa which cost him his life and Portugal her independence. 
King Sebastian had renewed the poet’s pension for a further 
period. Though Camoens had neither the health nor the me.ans 
to accompany the splendid train of nobles and ct)urtiers who 
followed the last crusading monarch to his doom, he began an 
epic to celebrate the enterprise, but burnt it when he heard the 
news of the battle of Alcaccr. Instead, he mourned the death 
of his royal benefactor in a magnificent sonnet, and in Elegy x. 
reproached the cowardly soldiery who contributed to the rout. 
On the 31st of January 1580 the cardinal king Henry died, and, 
foreseeing the Spanish invasion, Camoens wrote in March to his 
old friend D. Francisco de Almeida : “ All will see that I so loved 
my country that I was content not only to die in her but with her.” 
A great plague had been raging in Lisbon since the previous year, 
and the poet, who lay ill in his poor cottage in the rua de Santa 
Anna, depressed by the calamities of his country, fell a victim 
to it. He was removed to a hospital and there pa.ssed away, 
unmarried and the last of his line, on the 10th of June 1580. 
A Carmelite, Frei Jos6 Indio, attended him in his last moments 
and received the only recognition Camoens could give, his copy 
of the Lusiads, He wrote afterwards : “What more grievous 
thing than to see so great a genius thus unfortunate. I saw him 
die in a hospital in Lisbon, without a sheet to cover him, after 
having triumphed in the East Indies and sailed 5000 leagues 
by sea.” The house of Vimioso supplied the winding-sheet, and 
Camoens was buried with other victims of the plague in a common 
grave in the cemetery of Santa Anna. Years later D. Gon^alo 
Coutinho erected in the church of that invocation an in memariam 
slab of marble with an inscription, and subsequently epitaphs 
were added by other admirers, but the earthquake of 1755 
damaged the building, and all traces of these last acts of homage 
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to genius have disappeared. The third centenary of the poet’s 
death was made the occasion of a national apotheosis, and on the 
8th of June 1880 some remains, piously believed to be his, were 
borne with those of Vasco da Gama to the national pantheon, 
the Jeronymos at Belem. 

The masterpiece of Camoens, the Lusiadsy is the epos of dis- 
covery. It is written in hendecasyllabic oitava rima, and is 
divided into ten cantos containing in all 1102 stanzas. Its argu- 
ment is briefly as follows. After an exordium proposing the sub- 
ject, invoking the 'F^us muses and addressing King Sebastian, 
Vasco da Gama’s ships are shown sailing up the East African 
coast on their way to India. At a council of the gods the fate 
of the fleet is discussed, and Bacchus promises to thwart the 
voyage, while Venus and Mars favour the navigators. They 
arrive at Mozambique, where the governor endeavours to destroy 
them by stratagem, and, this failing, Bacchus tries other plots 
against them at Quiloa and Mombasa which arc foiled by Venus. 
In answer to her appeal, Jupiter foretells the glorious feats of 
the Portuguese in the East, and sends Mercury to direct the 
voyagers to Mclinde, where they are hospitably received and get 
a pilot to guide them to India. The local ruler visits the fleet 
and asks Gama about his country and its history, and in response 
the latter gives an account of the origin of the kingdom of 
Portugal, its kings and principal achievements, ending with the 
incidents of the voyage out. This recital occupies cantos 3, 
4 and 5, and includes some of the most admired and most power- 
ful episodes in the poem, e.g. those of Ignez de Castro, King 
Manoel’s dream of the rivers Ganges and Indus, the speech of 
the old man of Belem and the apparition of Adamastor off the 
( !apc of Good Hope. Canto 6 describes the crossing of the Indian 
Ocean from Melinde to Calicut and a fresh hostile attempt on the 
part of Bacchus. He descends to Neptune’s palace, and at a 
council of the sea-gods it is resolved to order Aeolus to loose the 
winds against the Portuguese, but the tempest is quelled by Venus 
and her nymphs in answer to Gama’s prayer, and the morning 
light reveals the Ghats of India. Just before the storm, occurs 
the night scene in which Velloso entertains his shipmates with 
the story of the Twelve of England, another of the famous 
episodes. Canto 7 is taken up with the arrival at Calicut, a 
description of the country and the details of Gama’s reception 
by the raja. The governor of the city visits the fleet and 
inquires about the pictures on their banners, whereupon Paulo 
da Gama, Vasco’s brother, tells him of the deeds of the early 
Portuguese kings. Meanwhile Bacchus, not to be baulked, appears 
to a priest in the guise of Mahomet, and .stirs up the Mo.slcms 
against the Christian adventurers, with the result that the raja 
charges Gama with being a leader of convicts and pirates. To 
this the captain makes a spirited reply and gets his despatch, 
but he has new snares to avoid and further difficulties to over- 
come before he is finally able to set sail on the return voyage. 
Pitying their toils, Venus determines to give the voyagers repose 
and pleasure on their way home, and directs their course to an 
enchanted island, which is described in canto 9, in the longest 
and perhaps the most beautiful episode in the poem. On landing 
they are received by the goddess and her nymphs, and general 
joy ensues, heightened by banquets and amorous play. In a 
prophetic song, the siren tells of the exploits of the Portuguese 
viceroys, governors and captains in India until the time of 
D. John de Castro, after which Tethys ascends a mountain with 
Gama, shows him the spheres after the system of Ptolemy and 
the globe of Asia and Africa, and describes the Indian life of 
St Thomas the apostle. Finally the navigators quit the island 
and reach Lisbon, and an epilogue contains a patriotic exhorta- 
tion to King Sebastian and visions of glory, which ended so 
disastrously at the battle of Alcacer. 

Though the influence of Camoens on Portuguese has been 
exaggerated, it was very considerable, and he so far fixed the 
written language that at the present day it is commonly and not 
inaccurately called “ the language of Camoens.” The Lusiads 
is the most successful modern epic cast in the ancient mould, 
and it has done much to preserve the corporate life of the Portu- 
guese people and to keep alive the spirit of nationality in times 
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of adversity like the Spanish Captivity ” and the Napoleonic 
invasion. Even now it forms a powerful bond between 
mother-country and her potentially mJghty daughter-nation 
across the Atlantic, the United States of Brazil. The men of 
the Renaissance saw nothing incongruous in that mixture of 
paganism and Christianity which is found in the Lusiads as in 
Ariosto, though some modern critics, like Voltaire, consider it a 
grave artistic defect in the poem. The fact that the Lusiads 
is written in a little-known language, and its intensely national 
and almost exclusively historical character, undoubtedly militate 
against a right estimate of its value, now that Portugal, once a 
world power, has long ceased to hold the East in fee or to guide 
the destinies of Europe. But though political changes may and 
do react on literary appreciations, the Lusiads remains none 
the less a great poem, breathing the purest religious fervour, 
love of country and spirit of chivalry, with splendid imaginative 
and descriptive passages full of the truest and deepest poetry. 
The structure is Virgilian, but the whole conception is the 
author’s own, while the style is natural and noble, the diction 
nearly always correct and elegant, and the verse, as a rule, 
sonorous and full of harmony. 

In addition to his epic, Camoens wrote sonnets, canzons, odes, 
sextines, eclogues, elegies, octaves, roundels, letters and comedies. 
The roundels include cartaSy motes, voltas, cantigas, trovas, 
pastorals and endechas. In the opinion of many competent 
judges Camoens only attains his true stature in his lyrics ; and 
a score of his sonnets, two or three of the canzons, eclogues and 
elegies, and the Babylonian roundels will bear comparison with 
any composition of the same kind that other literatures can show. 
Referring to the Lusiads, A. von Humboldt calls Camoens a 
“ great maritime painter,” but in his best lyrics he is a thinker 
as well as a poet, and when free from the trammels of the epic 
and inherited respect for classical traditions, he reveals a person- 
ality so virile and deep, a philosophy so broad and human, a 
vision so wide, and a form and style so nearly perfect, as not only 
to make him the foremost of Peninsular bards but to entitle him 
to a place in that small company of universal poets of the first 
rank. 

The oldest and most authentic portrait of Camoens appeared 
in 1624 with his life, by Manoel Severim de Faria. It is a kitcat 
and shows the poet in armour wearing a laurel crown ; his right 
hand holds a pen, his left rests on a copy of the Lusiads, while a 
shield above shows the family arms, a dragon rising from between 
rocks. The likeness exhibits a Gothic or northern type, and the 
tradition of his red beard and blue eyes confirms it. Except for 
an ode, sonnet and elegy, all Camoens’s lyrics were published 
posthumously. 

Authorities.— The most modem and most critical biographies 
arc those of Dr Theophilo Braga, Camdes, epoca e Vide (Oporto, 
19071, and of Dr Wilhelm Storck, Luis de Camhes Leben (Paderbora, 
1890), while the most satisfactory edition of the complete works is 
due to the Visconde de Juromenha (6 vols., Lisbon, 1860-1869), 
though it contains some spurious matter. While rejecting without 
good reason many of the traditions accepted by Juromenha in his 
life of the poet, Storck embroiders on his own account, and Braga 
must be preferred to him. Two volumes of Innoccncio da Silva's 
Diccionartn Bibliographico Portuguex (14 and 15) are entirely devoted 
to Camoens and Camoniana, the second of them dealing fully with 
the tercentenary celebrations. Among modern Portuguese studio 
of the national epic the most important are perhaps Camdes e a 
Renascenga em Portugal, by Oliveira Martins, and Camdes e 0 Senti- 
mento Nacional, by Dr T. Braga (Oporto, 1891). The latter volume 
contains useful information on the various editions of Camoens, 
with an account of the texts and remarks on his plagiarists. Very 
few poets have been so often translated, and a list and estimate of 
tlie English translations of the Lusiads from the time of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe (1655) downwards, will be found in Sir Richard Burton's 
Camoens : His Life and His Lusiads, which, notwithstanding some 
errors, is a most informing book, and the result of a curious similarity 
of temperament and experience between master and disciple, 
Burton translated the Lusiads (2 vols., London, 1880) and the 
Lyricks (sonnets, canzons, odes and sextines ; 2 vols., London. 
1884), and left a version of all the minor works in MS. The accurate 
and readable version of the epic by Mr J. J. Aubertin, with the 
Portuguese text opposite, has gone through two editions (2nd ed.. 
2 vols., London, 1084), and there is a version of seventy of the 
sonnets, accompanied by the Portuguese text, by the same author 
(London, i88r). (E. Pr.) 
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CAMORRA, a secret society of Naples associated with robbery, 
blackmail and murder. The origin of the name is doubtful. 
Probably both the word and the association were introduced 
into Naples by Spaniards. There is a Spanish word camorra 
(a quarrel), and similar societies seem to have existed in Spain 
lonj? before the appearance of the Camorra in Naples. It was 
in 1820 that the society first became publicly known. It was 
primarily social, not political, and originated in the Neapolitan 
prisons then filled with the victims of Bourbon misrule and 
oppression, its first purpose being the protection of prisoners. 
In or about 1830 the Camorra was carried into the city by 
prisoners who had served their terms. The members worked 
the streets in gangs. They had special methods of communicat- 
ing with each other. They mewed like cats at the approach of 
the patrol, and crowed like cocks when a likely victim approached. 
A long sigh gave warning that the latter was not alone, a sneeze 
meant he was not “ worth powder and shot,” and so on. 'I'he 
society rapidly extended its power, and its operations included 
smuggling and blackmail of all kinds in addition to ordinary 
road-robberies. Its influence grew to be considerable. Princes 
were in league with and shared the profits of the smugglers : 
statesmen and dignitaries of the church, all classes in fact, were 
involved in the society’s misdeeds. Prom brothels the Camorra 
drew huge fees, and it maintained illegal lottery offices. The 
general disorder of Naples was so great and the police so badly 
organized that merchants were glad to engage the Camorra to 
superintend the loading and unloading of merchandise. Being 
non-political, the government did not interfere with the society ; 
indeed its members were taken into the police service and the 
Camorra .sometimes detected crimes which baffled the authorities. 
After 1848 the society became political. In .i860, when the 
constitution was granted by Francis IL, the camorrisii then in 
gaol were liljcrated in great numbers. The association became 
all-powerful at elections, and general disorder reigned till 1862. 
'J’hereafter severe repressive measures were taken to curtail its 
power. In September 1877 t^cre was a determined effort to 
exterminate it ; fifty-seven of tlte most notorious camorrisii 
being simultaneously arrested in the market-place. Tliough 
much of its power has gone, the Camorra has remained vigorous. 
It has grown upwards, and highly-placed and well-known comor- 
risti have entered municipal administrations and political life. 
In iQoo revelations as to the Camorra’s power were made in 
the course of a libel suit, and these led to the dissolution of the 
Naples municipality and the appointment of a royal commis- 
sioner. A government inquiry also took place. As the result 
of this investigation the Honest Ciovernment League was 
formed, which succeeded in 1901 in entirely defeating the 
Camorra candidates at the municipal elections. 

The Camorra was divided into classes. There were the “ swell 
mobsmen,” the camorrisii who dressed faultlessly and mixed 
with and levied fines on people of highest rank. Most of these 
were well connected. There were the lower order of blackmailers 
wlio preyed on shopkeepers, boatmen, &c. ; and there were 
political and murdering camorristi. 'i’he ranks of the society 
were largely recruited from the prisons. A youth had to serve 
for one year an apprenticeship so to speak to a fully admitted 
camorrista when he was sometimes called picciotto d' honore, and 
after giving proof of courage and zeal became a picciotto di 
sgarrOf one, that is, of the lowest grade of members. In some 
localities he was then called tamurro. The initiatory ceremony 
for full membership is now a mock duel in which the arm alone 
is wounded. In early times initiation was more severe. The 
camorristi stood round a coin laid on the ground, and at a signal 
all stooped to thrust at it with their knives while the novice had 
at the same time to pick the coin up, with the result that his hand 
was generally pierced through in several places. The noviciate 
as picciotto di sgarro lasted three years, during which tlie lad had 
to work for the camorrista who had been assigned to him as 
master. After initiation there was a ceremony of reception. 
The camorristi stood round a table on which were a dagger, 
a loaded pistol, a glass of water or wine supposed to be poisoned 
and a lancet. The picciotto was brought in and one of his veins 


opened. Dipping his hand in his own blood, he held it out to 
the camorristi and swore to keep the society's secrets and obey 
orders. Then he had to stick the dagger into the table, cook the 
pistol, and hold the glass to his mouth to show his readiness to 
die for the society. His master now bade him kneel before the 
dagger, placed his right hand on the lad’s head while with the 
left he fired off the pistol into the air and smashed the poison- 
glass. He then drew the dagger from the table and presented 
it to the new comrade and embraced him, as did all the others. 
The Camorra was divided into centres, each under a chief. 
There were twelve at Naples. The society seems at one time 
to have always had a .supreme chief. The last known was 
Anicllo Ansiello, who finally disappeared and was never arrested. 
The chief of every centre was elected by the members of it. All 
the earnings of the centre were paid to and then distributed by 
him. 'J'hc camorristi employ a whole vocabulary of cant terms. 
Their chief is masio or .v> maslo, “ sir master,” When a member 
meets him he salutes with the phrase Masto, volite nienie ? 
(“ Master, do you want anything ? ”). 7 ’he members are 
addressed simply as si. 

Sec Monnirr, La Camorra (FlorenCf*, ; T 7 uilfa, Camorra et 

Mafia (Keuchaid, 1878) ; Alon^i, La Camorra (iSgo) ; C. W. 
Hecketliorii, Set ret Soddies of All Afjes (Lxitidon, 1897); Blasio, 
Vsi & costumi dci Camorriste (Naples, 1897). 

CAMP (from Lat. campus^ field), a term used more particularly 
in a military sense, but also generally for a temporarily organized 
place of food and shelter in open country, as opposed to ordinary 
housing (see Camping-out), 'i’hc shelter of troops in the 
field has always been of the greatest importance to their well- 
being, and from the earliest times tents and other temporary 
shelters have been employed as much as possible when it is not 
feasible or advisable to quarter the troops in barracks or in 
houses. The applied sense of the word “ camp ” as a military 
post of any kind comes from the practice which prevailed in the 
Roman army of fortifying every encampment. In modern 
warfare the word is used in two ways. In the wider sense, 
“ camp ” is opposed to “ billets,” ‘‘ cantonments ” or ” quarters,” 
in which the troops are scattered amongst the houses of towns 
or villages for food and shelter. In a purely military camp the 
soldiers live and sleep in an area of open ground allottctd for their 
sole use. They are thus kept in a state of concentration and 
readiness for immediate action, and are under better disciplinary 
control tlian when in quarters, but they suffer more from the 
weather and from the want of comfort and warmth. In the 
restricted sense “ camp ” implies tents for all ranks, and is thus 
opposed to “ bivouac,” in which the only shelter is that afforded 
by improvised screens, &c., or at most small ientes d'abri carried 
in sections by the men themselves, 7 'hc weight of large regula- 
tion tents and the consequent increase in the number of horses 
and vehicles in the transport service are, however, disadvantages 
so grave that the employment of canvas camps in European 
warfare is almost a thing of the past. If the military situation 
permits, all troops are put into quarters, only the outpost troops 
bivouacking. This course was pursued by the German field 
armies in 1870-1871, even during the winter campaign. 

Circumstances may of course require occasionally a whole 
army to bivouac, but m theatres of war in which quarters are 
not to be depended upon, tents must be provided, for no troops 
can endure many successive nights in bivouac, except in summer, 
without serious detriment to their efficiency. In a war on the 
Russo-German frontier, for instance, especially if operations 
were carried out in the autumn and winter, tents would be 
absolutely essential at whatever cost of transport. In this 
connexion it may be said that a good railway system obviates 
many of the disadvantages attending the use of tents. For 
training purposes in peace time, standing camps are formed. 
These may be considered simply as temporary barracks. An 
entrenched camp is on area of ground occupied by, or suitable 
for, the camps of large bodies of troops^ and protected by 
fortifications. 

Ancient Camps. — English writers use “ camp ” as a generic 
term for any renuuns of ancient military posts, irrespective of 
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CAMPAGNA DI ROMA--CAMPANELLA 

their special age, size, purpose, &c. Thus they include under it given to domestic economy in the education of girls. At ifccouen 
various dissimilar things. We may distinguish (i) Roman the pupils underwent a complete training in all branches of 
camps {castra) of three kinds, large permanent fortresses, small housework, 
permanent forts (both usually built of stone) and temporary See Jules Flammermont, Les M^moir^s de Madame de Campan 
earthen encampments (see Roman Army); (2) Pre-Roman ; (Paris, 1886). and histories of the time. 

and (3) Post-Roman camps, such as occur on many English CAMPANELLA, TOMMASO (1568-1639), Italian Renaissance 
hilltops. We know far too little to be able to assign these to philosopher, was born at Stilo in Calabria. Before he was thirteen 
their special periods. Often we can say no more than that the years of age he had mastered nearly all the Latin authors pre- 
“ camp ” is not Roman. But we know that enclosures fortified sented to him. In his fifteenth year he entered the order of the 
with earthen walls were thrown up as early as the Bronze Age Dominicans, attracted partly by reading the lives of Albertus 
and probably earlier still, and that they continued to be built Magnus and Aquina.s, partly by his love of learning. He took a 
down to Norman times. Tliese consisted of hilltops or cliff- course in philosophy in the convent at Morgentia in Abruzzo, and 
promontories or other suitable positions fortified with one or in theology at Cosenza. Discontented with this narrow course of 
more lines of earthen ramparts with ditches, often attaining study, he happened to read the De Rerum Natura of Bernardino 
huge size. But the idea of an artificial elevation seems to have Telesio, and was delighted with its freedom of speech ^d its 
come in first with the Normans. Their moties or earthen mounds appeal to nature rather than to authority. His first work in 
crowned with wooden palisades or stone towers and surrounded philosophy (he was already the author of numerous poems) was a 
by an enclosure on the flat constituted a new element in defence of Telesio, Phtlosophta senstbus demonstrata. (1591)* His 
fortification and greatly aided the conquest of England. (See attacks upon established authority having brought him into 
Castt.f,.) disfavour with the clergy, he left Naples, where he had been 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, the low country surrounding the residing, and proceeded to Rome. For seven years he led an 
city of Rome, bounded on the N.W. by the hills surrounding un.settled life, attracting attention everywhere by his talents and 
the lake of Bracciano, on the N.E. by the Sabine mountains, the boldness of his teaching. Yet he was strictly orthodox, and 
on the S.E. by the Alban hills, and on the S.W. by the sea. was an uncompromising advocate of the pope’s temporal power. 
(See L ATI UM, and Rome (province).) He returned to Stilo m 1598. In the following year he was 

CAMPAIGN, a military term for the continuous operations of committed to prison because he had joined those who desired to 
an army during a war or part of a war. The name refers to the free Naples from Spanish tyranny. His friend Naud^e, however, 
time when armies went into quarters during the winter and declares that the expressions u.scd by Campanella were wrongly 
literally “ took the field ” at the opening of summer. The word interpreted as revolutionary. He remained for twenty-seven 
is also used figuratively, especially in politics, of any continuous years in prison. Yet his spirit was unbroken ; he composed 
operations aimed at a definite object, as the “ Plan of Campaign ” sonnets, and prepared a scries of works, forming a complete 
in Ireland during 1886-1887. The word is derived from the I^tin system of philosophy. During the latter years of his confinement 
Campania^ the plain lying south-west of the Tiber, in Italian, la he was kept in the castle of Sant’ Elmo, and allowed considerable 
Campa^na di Roma jirom vfhxch esme t^No French forms: (i) liberty. Though, even then, his guilt seems to have been legarded 
Champagne y the name given to the level province of that name, as doubtful, he was looked upon as dangerous, and it was thought 
and hence the English “ champaign,” a level tract of country free better to restrain him. At last, in 1626, he was nominally set at 
from woods and hills ; and (2) Campagne, and the English liberty ; for some three years he was detained in the chambers of 
” campaign ” with the restricted military meaning. the Inquisition, but in 1629 he was free. He was well treated at 

CAMPAN, JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE (1752-1822), Rome by the pope, but on the outbreak of a new con.spiracy 
French educator, the companion of Marie Antoinette, was bom headed by his pupil, Tommaso Pignatelli, he was persuaded to go 
at Paris in 1752. Her father, whose name was Genest, was first to Paris (1634), where he was received with marked favour 1 ^ 
clerk in the foreign office, and, although without fortune, placed Cardinal Richelieu. The last few years of his life he spent in 
her in the most cultivated society. At the age of fifteen she could preparing a complete edition of his works; but only the first 
speak English and Italian, and had gained so high a reputation volume appears to have been published. He died on the 21st of 
for her accomplishments as to be appointed reader to the three May 1639. 

daughters of Louis XV. At court she was a general favourite, and In philosophy, Campanella was, like Giordano Bruno (q.v,), 
when she bestowed her hand upon M. Campan, son of the a follower of Nicolas of Cusa and Telesio. He stands, therefore, 
secretary of the royal cabinet, the king gave her an annuity of in the uncertain half-light which preceded l^e dawn of modem 
5000 livres as dowry. She was soon afterwards appointed first philosophy. The sterility of scholastic Aristotelianism, as he 
iady of the bedchamber by Marie Antoinette ; and she continued understood it, drove him to the study of man ^d nature, 
to be her faithful attendant till she was forcibly separated from though he was never entirely free from the medieval spirit, 
lier at the sacking of the Tuileries on the 20th of June 1792. Devoutly accepting the authority of Faith in the region of 
Madame Campan survived the dangers of the Terror, but after theology, he considered philosophy as based on perception, 
the 9th Thermidor finding herself almost penniless, and being The prime fact in philosophy was to him, as to Augustine and 
thrown on her own resources by the illness of her husband, she Descartes, the certainty of individual consciousness. To this 
bravely determined to support herself by establishing a school at consciousness he assigned a threefold content, power, will and 
St Germain. The institution prospered, and was patronized by knowledge. It is of the present only, of things not as they are, 
Hortense de Beauharnais, whose influence led to the appointment but merely as they seem. The fact ^t it contaii^ the idea of 
of Madame Campan as superintendent of the academy founded God is the one, and a sufficient, proof of the divine existence, 
by Napoleon at ficouen for the education of the daughters and since the idea of the Infinite must be derived from the, Infinite, 
sisters of members of the Legion of Honour. This post she held God is therefore a unity, possessing, in the perfect degree, 
till it was abolished at the restoration of the Bourbons, when she those attributes of power, will and knowledge whi<A humanity 
retired to Mantes, where she spent the rest of her life amid the possesses only in part. Furthermore, since community of action 
kind attentions of affectionate friends, but saddened by the loss presupposes homogeneity, it folkiws that the world and all its 
of her only son, and by the calumnies circulated on account of her parts have a spiritual nature. The emotions of love and hate 
connexion with the Bonapartes. She died in 1822, leaving valu- are in eveiy thing. The more remote from God, the greater the 
able Memoires sur la vie privee de Marie Antoinette, suivis de degree of imperfection (t.e. Not^being) in things. Of imperfect 
souvenirs et anecdotes historiques sur les rSgnes de Louis XIV-XV things, the highest are angels and human beings, who by virtue 
(Paris, 1823) ; a treatise De V Education des Femmes ; and one or of the possession of reason are akin to the Divine and superior to 
two small didactic works, written in a clear and natural style, the lower creation. Next comes the mathematical world of 
The most noteworthy thing in her educational system, and that space, then the corporeal world, and finally the empirical world 
which especially recommended it to Napoleon, was the place with its limitations of space and time. The impulse of self- 
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preservation in nature is the lowest form of religion ; above this 
comes animal religion ; and finally rational religion, the perfection 
of which consists in perfect knowledge, pure volition and love, 
and is union with God. Religion is, therefore, not political in 
origin ; it is an inherent part of existence. 'I’he church is 
superior to the state, and, therefore, all temporal government 
should be in subjection to the pope os the representative 
of God. 

In natural philosophy Campanella, closely following Telesio, 
advocates the experimental method and lays down heat and 
cold as the fundamental principles by the strife of which all life 
is explained. In political philosfjphy (the Civitas Solis) he 
sketches an ideal communism, obviously derived from the 
riatonic, based on community of wives and property with state- 
contryl of population and universal military training. In every 
detail of life the citizen is to be under authority, and the authority 
of the administrators is lo be based on the degree of knowledge 
possessed by each. The state is, therefore, an artificial organism 
for the promotion of individual and collective good. In contrast 
lo More's Utopia^ the work is cold and abstract, and lacking in 
practical detail. On the v iew taken as to his alleged complicity 
in the conspiracy of 1500 depends the vexed question as to 
whether this system was a philosophic dream, or a serious 
attempt to sketch a constitution for Naples in the event of her 
becoming a free city. 'J’hc Dc Monarchia Uispanica contains 
an able account of contcmporaiy^ politics especially Spanish. 

'I’hus ( ampanella, though neither an original nor a systematic 
thinker, is among the precursors, on the one hand, of modern 
empirical science, and on the other of Descartes and Spinoza. 
Yet his fondness for the antithesis of Being and Not-being 
{Ens and Non~ens) shows that he had not shaken off the spirit of 
scholastic thought. 

Bimliogkai'hy. — F or his works see Qiietif-Echard, appendix to 
li. S. CypnaiKj, Vita CampaneUac (Amsterdam, 1705 and 1722); 
Al. d' Ancona's editvm, with inlioduction (Turin, 1854). The most 
important are I'ic snifu mum (1O20) ; Ucalii> philosnphiae epilO” 
gisticae parted TV. (with Civitas Solis) (if)23) ; Atheismus trium'- 
phatus (1631) ; Philos, rationalis (1O37) ; Philos, universalis sen 
metaph. (1037) ; iJe Mouanhia Hispainoa (1O40). For his life, secs 
Cypriaiio (above) ; M, Baldacluni, Vita c filos. di Tommaso Cam- 
panella (Naples, 1840-1853. 1847-1857) ; Dorn. Betti, Lcttere inedite 
dt T. Campanella t catalogo dei snot scritti (1878) ; and Nunvi docu- 
menti di i . C. (1881) ; and especially L. Amabile, Fra T. Cam- 
panella (3 vols., Naples, 1 882). For his philosophy H. Ritter, History 
of Philos.', M. CarridTc. Philos. Weltanschauung d. Ueformation.^- 
seit, j)p. 542-608 : C. Dareste, Th. Morus et Campanella (Paris, 1843) ; 
Chr. Sigwart, Kleine Schnften, i. 125 seq. ; and histories of philo- 
sophy. For his jiolitical ])hiloso})hv, A. Calonda, I ra Tommaso 
Campanella e la sua dottrina sociale 0 politica di f route al socialismo 
moderno (Nocera Infenoiv, 1895). His poems, first published by 
Tobias Adami (1622), were rediscovered and printed again (1834) 
by J‘ G. Orelli ; the sonnets were rendered into English verse by 
J. A, Symonds (1878), For a full bibliography see Diet, de thiol, 
lath., col. 144O (190.^). 

CAMPANIA, a territorial division of Italy. The modem 
district (II. below) is of much greater extent than that known 
by the name in ancient times. 

1 . Campani was the name used by the Romans to denote the 
inhabitants first of the town of Capua and the district subject to 
it, and then after its destruction in the Hannibalic war (21 1 B.c,), 
to describe the inhabitants of the Campanian plain generally. 
The name, however, is pre-Roman and appears with Oscan 
terminations on coins of the early 4th (or late 5th) century B.c. 
(R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects^ p. 143), which were certainly 
struck for or by the Samnite conquerors of Campania, whom the 
name properly denotes, a branch of the great Sabelline stock 
(see Sabini) ; but in what precise spot the coins were minted is 
uncertain. We know from Strabo (v. 4. 8.) and others that the 
Samnites deprived the Etruscans of the mastery of Campania in 
the last quarter of the 5th century ; their earliest recorded 
appearance being at the conquest of their chief town Capua, 
probably in 438 B.c. (or ^5, aocordi^ to the method adopted in 
interpreting Diodorus xii. 31 ; oa this see under Cumae), or 424 
according to Livy (iv. 37). Cumae was taken by them in 428 or 
42 T, Nola about the same time, and the Samnite language they 
spoke, henceforward known as Oscan, spread over ail Campania 


excq:)t the Greek cities, though small communities of Etru.scans 
remained here and there for at least another century (Conway, 
op, cit. p. 94). The hardy warriors from the mountains took 
over not merely the wealth of the Etruscans, but many of their 
customs ; the haughtines.s and luxury of the men of Capua was 
proverbial at Rome. I'his town became the ally of Rome in 
338 B.c. (Livy viii. 14) and received the civitas sine suffragio, the 
highest status that could be granted to a community which did 
not speak Latin. By the end of the 4th century Campania was 
completely Roman politically. Certain towns with their terri- 
tories (Neapolis, Nola, Abella, Nuceria) were nominally inde- 
pendent in alliance with Rome. These towns were faithful to 
Rome throughout the Hannilxolic war. lint Capua and the 
towns dependent on it revolted (Livy xxiii.-xxvi.) ; after its 
capture in 211 Capua was utterly destroyed, and the jealousy 
and dread with which Rome had long regarded it were botli 
finally appeased (cf. (ncero, /.eg. Agrar. ii. 88). We have between 
thirty and forty Oscan inscriptions (besides some coins) dating, 
probably, from both the 4tli and the 3rd centuries (Conway, 
Italic Dialects, pp. 100-137 ^uid 148), of which most belong to 
the curious cult described under Jovilae, while two or tJirce 
are curses written on lead ; see Osca Lingua. 

See further Conwny, op. cit. p. 00 If. ; J. Beloch, Campamen (2nd. 
cd.), c. “ Capua " ; Th. l\lonmi.sen, C.J.I.. x. ji. 3()5, (R. S. C ) 

'I’he name Campania was first formed by Greek authors, from 
Campani (see above), and did not come into common use until the 
middle of the isl century a.d. Polybius and Diodorus avoid it 
entirely. Varro and Livy use it sparingly, preferring Campanus 
ager, Polybius (2nd century b.c.) uses the phrase tu ra 

Kara KaTnn/e to express the district bounded on the north by tlie 
mountains of the Aurunci, on the east by the Apennines of 
Samnium, on the south by the spur of these mountains which 
ends in the peninsula of Sorrento, and on the south and west by 
the sea, and this is what Campania meant to Pliny and ITolemy. 
But the geographers of the time of Augustus (in whose division 
of Italy Campania, w'ith Latium, formed the first region) carried 
the north boundary of Campania as far south as Sinues.sa, and 
ev'cn the river Volturnus, while farther inland the modern village 
of St Pietro in Fine preserves the memory of llic north-east 
boundary which ran lietween Veriafrum and C'asinum. On the 
east the valley of the Volturnus and the foot-hills of the Apen- 
nines as far as Abcllinum formed the boundary ; this town is 
sometimes reckoned as belonging to Campania, sometimes to 
Samnium. The south boundary remained unchanged. From 
the time of Diocletian onwards the name Campania was extended 
far farther north, and included the whole of Latium. This 
district was governed by a corrector, who about a.d. 333 received 
the title of consularis. i I is for this reason that the district round 
Rome still bears the name of Campagna di Roma, being no doubt 
popularly connected with Ital. campo, Lat. campus. This district 
(to take its earlier extent), consisting mainly of a very fertile plain 
with hills on the north, east and south, and the sea on the south 
and west, is traversed by two great rivers, the Liris and Vol- 
tumus, divided by the Mons Mossicus, which comes right down 
to the sea at Sinuessa. The plain at the mouth of the former is 
comparatively small, while tdiat traversed by the Volturnus is 
the main plain of Campania. Both of these rivers rise in the 
central Apennines, and only smaller streams, such as the Samus, 
Sebethus, Savo, belong entirely to Campania. 

The road system of Campania was extremely well developed 
and touched all the important towns. The main lines are 
followed (though less completely) by the modern railways. The 
most important road centre of Campania was Capua, at the east 
edge of the plain. At Casilinum, 3 m. to the north-west, was the 
only bridge over the Volturnus until the construction of the Via 
Domitiana; and here met the Via Appia, passing through 
Minturnae, Sinuessa and Pons Campanus (where it crossed the 
Savo) and the Via Latina which ran through Teanum Sidicinum 
and Gales. At Galatia, 6 m. south-east of Capu^ the Via Appia 
began to turn east and to approach the mountains on its way to 
Beneventum, while the Via Popillia went straight on to Nola 
(whence a road ran to Abella and Abellinum) and thence to 
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Nuceria Alfaterna and the soutli, terminating at Regium. From I The Oscan language remained in use in the south of Campania 


Capua itself a road ran north to Vicus Dianac, (!aiatia and Telesia, 
while to the south the so-called Via Campana (there is no ancient 
warrant for the name) led to Putcoli, with a branch to Cumae, 
Baiae tind Misenum ; there was also connexion between Cumae, 
Puteoli and Neapolis (see below), and another road to Atella 
and Neapolis. Neapolis could also be reached by a branch from 
the Via Popillia at Suessula, which passed through Acerrae. 
From Suessula, too, there was a short cut to the Via Appia before 
it actually entered the mountains. Domitian further improved 
the communications of this district with Rome, by the construc- 
tion of the Via Uomitiana, which diverged from the \"ia Appia at 
Sinuessa, and followed the low sand}’ coast ; it crossed the river 
Volturnus at Volturnum, near its mouth, by a bridge, which must 
have been a considerable undertaking, and then ran, still along 
the shore, past Liternum to Cumae and thence to Puteoli. Here 
it fell into the existing roads to Neapolis, the older Via Antiniana 
over the hills, at the back, and the newer, dating from the time 
of Agrippa, through the tunnel of Pausilypon and along the coast. 
'Fhe mileage in both cases was reckoned from Puteoli. Beyond 
Naples a road led along the coast througli Herculaneum to 
Pompeii, where there was a branch for Stabiae and Surrentum, 
and thence to Nuceria, where it joined the Via Popillia. From 
Nuceria, which was an important road centre, a direct road ran 
to Stabiae, while from Sulernum, j i m. farther south-east but 
oulsidt* the limits of Campania proper, a road ran due north to 
Abell in um and thence to Aeclanum or Beneventum. 'rcanum 
was another important centre : it lay at the point where the Via 
Latina was crossed at right angles by a road leaving the Via Appia 
at Minturnae, and passing through Sucssa Aurunca, while east of 
Teanum it ran on to Allifao, and there fell into the road from 
N'enulrum to 'I’elesia. l^'ive miles north of Teanumaroad branched 
off lo Veuafrum from the straight course of the Via Latina, and 
rejoined it near Ad Flexum (St Pietro in Fine), It is, indeed, 
probable that the original road made the d6tour by Venafrum, 
in order lo give a direct communication between Rome and the 
interior of Samnium (inasmuch as roads ran from Venafrum to 
Aesernia and to 'J’clesia by way of Allifae), and Th. Mommsen 
{Corp. Jnsmp, Lat. x., Berlin, 1883, p. 699) denies the antiquity 
of the short cut through Rufrae (St Felice a Ruvo), though it is 
shown in Kiepert’s map at the end of the volume, with a milestone 
numbered 93 upon it. This is no doubt an error both in placing 
and in numbering, and refers to one numl.>ered y6 found on the 
road to Venafrum ; but it is still difficult to believe that the short 
cut was not used in ancient times. The 4th and 3rd century 
coins of Telesia, Allifae and Aesernia arc all of the Campanian 
type. 

Of the harbours of Campania, Puteoli was by far the most 
important from the commercial point of view. Its period of 
greatest comparative importance was the snd-ist century b.c. 
The harbours constructed by Augustus by connecting the Lacus 
Avemus and Lacus Lucrinus with the sea, and that at Misenum 
(the latter the station of one of the chief divisions of the Roman 
navy, the other fleet being stationed at Ravenna), were mainly 
naval. Naples also had a considerable trade^ but was less 
important than Puteoli. 

The fertility of the Campanian plain was famous in ancient as 
in modern times ; ^ the best portion was the Cam pi Laborini or 
Leborini (called Phlegraei by the Greeks and Terra di Lavoro in 
modem times, though the name has now extended to the whole 
province of Caserta) between the roads from Capua to Puteoli and 
Cumae (Pliny, Hist, Nat, xviii. iii). The loose black volcanic 
earth (terra ^lla) was easier to work than the stiffer Roman soil, 
and gave three or four crops a year. The spelt, wheat and millet 
are especially mentioned, as also fruit and vegetables ; and the 
roses supplied the perfume factories of Capua. The wines of the 
Mons Massicus and of the Ager Falemus (the flat ground to the 
east and south-east of it) were the most sought after, though other 
districts also produced good wine ; but the olive was better suited 
to the slopes than to the plain, though that of Venafrum was good. 

* The name Osci-— eartSer Opsci, Opusci (Gr. ^OvikoI ) — presumably 
meant *' ibillers of the soil.'* 


(Pompeii, Nola, Nuceria) at all events until the Social War, but 
at some date soon after that Latin became general, except in 
Neapolis, where Greek was the official ianguage during the whole 
of the imperial period. 

Sec J. Beloch, Campanien (and ed., Brcslnu, t8oo) ; Conway, 
Italic Dialects, pp. 51-57 : C'h. 1 lulscn in Pauly-Wissowa, liealcnoyklo- 
pcidie, lii. (Stuttgart, i8ow). ^ 434 - 

II. Campania in the modern sense includes a considerably 
larger area than the ancient name, inasmuch as to the com parti- 
mento of Campania belong the five provinces of Caserta, Bene- 
vento, Naples, Avellino and Salerno, 

It is bounded on the north by the provinces of Rome, Aquila 
(Abruzzi) and Campobasso (Molise), on the nortli-easl by that of 
Foggia (Apulia), on the east by that of Potenza (Basilica^) and 
on the south and west by the Tyrrhenian Sea. The area is 6389 
sq. m. It thus includes the whole of the ancient Campania, a 
considerable portion of Samnium (with a part of the main chain 
of the Apennines) and of Lucania, and some of Latium adjectum, 
consisting thus of a mountainou.s district, the greater part of which 
lies on the Mediterranean side of the watershed, with the extra- 
ordinarily fertile and populous Campanian plain (Terra di Lavoro, 
with 473 inhabitants to the square mile) between the mountains 
and the sea. The principal rivers are the Garigliano or Liri (anc. 
Liris), which rises in the Abruzzi (105 m. in length) ; the Volturno 
(94 in. in length), with its tributary the Calore ; the Sarno, which 
rises near Samo and waters the ftsrtile plain south-east of 
W'suvius ; and the Sele, whose main tributary is the Tanagro, 
which is in turn largely fed by another Calore. The headwaters 
of the Sclc ha\’e been tapped for the great aqueduct for the 
Apulian provinces. 

The coast-line begins a little east of Terracina at the lake of 
Fondi with a low-lying, marshy district (the ancient A^er 
Caecubus)^ renowned fur its wine (see Fondi). The mountains 
(of the ancient Aurunci) then come down to the sea, and on the 
east side of the extreme promontory to the south-east is the port 
of Gaeta, a strongly fortified naval station. The cast side of 
the (Julf of Gaeta is occupied by the marshes at the mouth of the 
Liris, and the low sandy coast, with its unhealthy lagoons, 
continues (interrupted only by the Monte Massico, which reaches 
the sea at Mondragone) past the mouth of the Volturno, as far 
as the volcanic district (no longer active) its several extinct 
craters (now small lakes, the Lacus Avernus^ &c.) to the west of 
Naples, which forms the north-west extremity of the Bay of 
Naples. Here the scenery completely changes : the Bay of 
Naples, indeed, is one of the most beautiful in the world. The 
island of Procida lies 2^ m. south-west of the Capo Miseno, and 
3 m. south-west of Procida is that of Ischia. In consequence 
of the volcanic character of the district there are several import- 
ant mineral springs which are used medicinally, especially at 
Pozzuoli, C^astellammare di Stabia, and on the island of Ischia. 

Pozzuoli (anc. Puteoli), the most important harbour of Italy 
in the ist century B.c., is now mainly noticeable for the large 
armour-plate and gun works of Messrs Armstrong, and for the 
volcanic eartli (pozsolana) which forms so important an element 
in concrete and cement, and is largely quarried near Rome also. 
Naples, on the other hand, is one of the most important harbours 
of modem Italy. Beyond it, Torre del Greco and Torre Annun- 
ziata at the foot of Vesuvius, are active trading ports for smaller 
vessels, especially in connexion with macaroni, which is manu- 
factured extensively by all the towns along the bay. Castellam- 
mare di Stabia, on the west coast of the gulf, has a large naval 
shipbuilding yard and an important harbour. Beyond Castel- 
lammare the promontory of Sorrento, ending in the Punta della 
Campanella (from which Capri is 3 m. south-west) forms the 
south-west extremity of the gulf. The highest point of this 
mountain ridge, whidi is connected with the main Apennine 
chain, is the Monte S. Angelo (4735 ft.). It extends as far east 
as Salerno, where the coast plain of the Sele ^ins. As in the 
low marshy ground at the mouths of the Liri and Volturno, 
malaria is very prevalent The south-east extremity of tte Gulf 
of Salerno is formed by another mountain group, culminating 
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in the Monte Cervati (6229 ft.) ; and on the east side of this 
is the Gulf of Policastro, where the province of Salerno, and with 
it Campania, borders on the province of Potenza. 

The population of Campania was 3,080,503 in 1901 ; that of 
the province of Caserta was 705,412, with a total of 187 com- 
munes, the chief towns being Caserta (32,709), St Maria Capua 
Vetere (21,825), Maddaloni (20,682), Scssa Aurunca (21,844); 
that of the province of Beneventowas 256,504, with 73 communes, 
the only important town being Benevento itself (24,647) ; tkit of 
the province of Naples 1,151,834, with 69 communes, the most 
important towns being Naples (563,540), Torre del Greco (33,299), 
( astellammare di Stabia (32,841), Torre Annunziata (28,143), 
I’ozziioli (22,907) ; that of the province of Avcllino (Principato 
Ulteriore in the days of the Neapolitan kingdom) 402,425, with 
128 cpmmunes, the chief towns being Avellino (23,760) and 
Ariano di Puglia (17,650); that of the province of Salemo 
(Principato Citcriore) 564,328, with 158 communes, the chief 
towns being Salerno (42,727), Cava dei Tirreni (23,681), Nocera 
Inferiore (19,796). Naples is the chief railway centre : a main 
line runs from Rome through Roccasecca (whence there is a 
branch via Sora to Avezzano, on the railway from Rome to 
Castellammare Adriatiro), Caianello (junction for Iscrnia, on 
the line between Sulmona and Campoba.sso or Benevento), 
Sparanise (branch to Pormia and Gaeta) and ("aserta to Naples, 
From Caserta, indeed, there are two independent lines to Naples, 
while a main line runs to Benevento and Foggia across the 
Apennines. From Benevento railways run north to Vinchiaturo 
(for Isernia or Campobas.so) and south to Avellino. From 
Cancello, a station on one of the two lines from Caserta to Naples, 
branches run to Torre Annunziata, and to Nola, Codola, Mercato. 
St Severino and Avellino. Naples, besides the two lines to 
Caserta (and thence either to Rome or Benevento), has local 
lines to Pozzuoli and Torregaveta (for Ischia) and two lines to 
Sarno, one via Ottaiano, the other via Pompeii, which together 
make up the circum-Vesuvian electric line, and were in connexion 
with the railway to the top of Vesuvius until its destruction in 
April 1906. The main line for southern Italy passes through 
Torre Annunziata (branch for Castellammare di Stabia and 
Gragnano), Nocera (branch for Codola), Salerno (branch for 
Mercato St Severino), and Battipaglia. Here it divides, one 
line going east-south-east to Sicignano (branch to Lagonegro), 
Potenza and Metaponto (for Taranto and Brindisi or the line 
along the east coast of Calabria to Reggio), the other going south- 
south-east along the west coast of Calabria to Reggio, 

Industrial activity is mainly concentrated in Naples, Pozzuoli 
and the towns between Naples and Castellammare di Stabia 
(including the latter) on the north-cast shores of the Bay of 
Naples. The native peasant industries are (besides agriculture, 
for which see Italy) the manufacture of pottery and weaving 
with small hand-looms, both of which are being swept away by 
the introduction of machinery ; but a government school of 
textiles has been established at Naples for the encouragement of 
the trade. (T. As.) 

CAMPANI-ALIMENIS, MATTEO, Italian mechanician and 
natural philosopher of the 17th century, was born at Spolcto. 
He held a curacy at Rome in 1661, but devoted himself principally 
to scientific pursuits. As an optician he is chiefly celebrated 
for the manufacture of the large object-glasses with which 
G. D. Cassini discovered two of Saturn’s satellites, and for an 
attempt to rectify chromatic aberration by using a triple eye- 
glass ; and in clock-making, for his invention of the illuminated 
dial-plate, and that of.noiscless clocks, as well as for an attempt 
to correct the irregulMtin fjf the pendulum which arise from 
variations of tempe];ilbMi |fCampani published in 1678 a work 
on horology, and tfafttMiViMifacture of lenses for telescopes. 
His younger brotl||||M|liHj^’was also an ingenious optician 
(indeed the atteio^ ti|MBMbt chromatic aberration has been 
ascribed to hi^Mitfb 4 (jdl^i||o Matteo), and is, besides, note- 
worthy as a2Rii|MkMheiV eipecially for his discover , by the 
aid of a teleeiipf^'his own construction, of the spots in Jupiter, 
the crediti#Srtld> was, however, also claimed by Eustachio 
Divini. 


CAMPANILE, the bell tower attached to the churches and 
town-halls in Italy (from campanay a bell). Bells are supposed 
to have been first used for announcing the sacred offices by Pope 
Sabinian (604), the immediate successor to St Gregory ; and 
their use by the municipalities came with the rights granted by 
kings and emperors to the citizens to enclose their towns with 
fortifications, and assemble at the sound of a great bell. It is to 
the Lombard architects of the north of Italy that we arc indebted 
for the introduction and development of the campanile, which, 
when used in connexion with a sacred building, is a feature 
peculiar to Christian architecture — Christians alone making use 
of the bell to gather the multitude to public worship. The 
campanile of Italy serves the same purpose as the tower or 
steeple of the churches in the north and west of Europe, but 
differs from it in design and position with regard to the body of 
the church. It is almost always detached from the church, or 
at most connected with it by an arcaded passage. As a rule also 
there is never more than one campanile to a church, with a few 
exceptions, as in S. Ambrogio, Milan; the cathedral of Novara; 
S. Abbondio, Como ; S. Antonio, Padua ; and some of the 
churches in south Italy and Sicily. The design differs entirely 
from the northern type ; it never has buttresses, is very tall and 
thin in proportion to its height, and as a rule rises abruptly from 
the ground without base or plinth mouldings undiminished to 
the summit ; it is usually divided by string-courses into storeys 
of nearly equal height, and in north and central Italy the wall 
surface is decorated with pilaster strips and arcaded corbel 
strings. Later, the square tower was crowned with an octagonal 
turret, sometimes with a conical roof, as in Cremona and Modena 
cathedralsw As a rule the openings increase in number and 
dimensions as they rise, those at the top therefore giving a light- 
ness to the structure, while the lower portions, with narrow slits 
only, impart solidity to the whole composition. 

The earliest examples arc those of the two churches of S. 
Apollinare in Classe (see Basilica, fig. 8) and S. Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna, dating from the 6th century. They arc circular, 
of considerable height, and probably were erected as watch 
towers or depositories for the treasures of the church. The nexi 
in order arc those in Rome, of which there are a vciy 
number in existence, dating from the 8th to thi 
'J’hese towers arc square and in several storeys, vthe 
quite plain till well above the church to which they ajseiattiwiliAl 
Above this they are divided into storeys by brick cornices caniioi 
on stone corbels, generally taken from ancient buildings, the 
lower storeys with blind arcacki and the upper storeys with open 
arcades. The earliest o* record was one connected with St 
Peter’s, to the atrium of which, in the middle of the 8th century, 
a bell-tower overlaid with gold was added. One of the finest is 
that of S. Maria-in-Cosmedin, a.scribed to the 8th or 9th centur}^ 
In the lower part of it are embedded some ancient columns of the 
Composite Order belonging to the Temple of Ceres. The tower 
is 120 ft. high, the upper part divided into seven storeys, the four 
upper ones with open arcades, the bells being hung in the second 
from the top. The arches of the arcades, two or three in number, 
are recessed in two orders and rest on long impost blocks (their 
length equal to the thickness of the wall above), carried by a 
mid-wall sliaft. This type of arcade or window is found in early 
German work, except that, as a rule, there is a capital under the 
impost block. Rome is probably the source from which the 
Saxon windows were derived, the example in Worth church being 
identically the same as those in the Roman campanili. In the 
campanile of S. Alessio there are two arcades in each storey, each 
divided with a mid-wall shaft. Among others, those of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, S. Francesca Romaj^; 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, S. Giorgio in Velabro (fig. i), S. Cecili% 
S. Pudenziana, S. Bartolommeo in Isola (982), S. SilvestK) 4 ir 
Capite, are characteristic examples. On some of the tow^s are 
encrusted plaques of marble or of red or green porph3rry, enclosed 
in a tile or moulded brick border ; sometimes these plaques are 
in majolica with Byzantine patterns. 

The early campanili of the north of Italy are of quite another 
type, the north campanile of S. Ambrogio, Milan (1129), being 
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decorated with vertical flat pilaster strips, four on each face, and 
horizontal arcaded corbel strings. Of earlier date (879), the 
campanile of S. Satiro at Milan is in perfect preservation ; it is 
divided into four storeys by arched corbel tables, the upper 
storey having a similar arcade with mid-wall shaft to those in 
Rome. One of the most notable examples in north Italy is the 
campanile of Pomposa near Ferrara. It is of immense height 
and has nine storeys crowned with a lofty conical spire, the wall 
face being divided vertically with pilaster strips and horizontally 
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Fig. 1. — Campanile of S. Giorgio in Vclabro, Rome. 

with arcaded corbel tables, — this campanile, the two towers of 
S. Antonio, Padua, and that of S. Gottardo, Milan, of octagonal 
plan, being among the few which are thus terminated. In the 
campanile at Torcello we find an entirely different treatment : 
doubly recessed pilaster-strips divide each face into two lofty 
blind arcades rising from the ground to tlie belfry storey, over 
TOO ft. high, with small slits for windows, the upper or belfry 
storey having an arcade of four arches on each front. This is the 
type generally adopted in the campinili of Venice, where there 
are no string-courses. The campanile of St Mark’s was of similar 
design, with four lofty blind arcades on each face. The lower 
portion, built in brick, 162 ft. high, was commenced in 902 but 
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not completed till the middle of the 12th century. In 1510 a 
belfry storey was added with an open arcade of four arches on 
each face, and slightly set back from the face of the tower above 
was a mass of masonry with pyramidal roof, the total height 
being 320 ft. On the 14th of July 1902 the whole structure 
collapsed ; its age, the great weight of the additions made in 
1510, and probably the cutting away inside of the lower part, 
would seem to have been the principal contributors to this 
disaster, as the pile 
foundations were found to 
be in excellent condition. 

In central Italy the two 
early campanili at Lucca 
return to the Lombard 
type of the north, with 
pilaster strips and arcaded 
corbel strings, and the 
same is found in S. Fran- 
cesco (Assisi), ft. Frediano 
(Lucca), S. Pietro -in- 
Grado and S. Michele- 
in-Orticaia (Pisa), and ft. 

Maria-Novella (Florence). 

The campanile of S. Nic- 
cola, Pisa, is octagonal on 
plan, with a lofty blind 
arcade on each face like 
those in Venice, but with 
a single string-course half- 
way up. The gallery 
above is an open eaves 
gallery like those in north 
Italy. 

In southern Italy the 
design of the campanile 
varies again. In the two 
more important examples 
at Bari and Molfetta, there 
are two towers in each case 
attached to the east end 
The 

arches or windi^Pl^TO 
being neither pilaster 
strips nor string-courses. 

The same treatment is 
found at Barletta and 
Caserta Vecchia ; in the 
latter the upper storey has 
been made octagonal with 
circular turrets at each 
angle, and this type of 
design is followed at 
Amalfi, the centre portion 
being circular instead of 
octagonal and raised much 
higher. In Palermo the 
campanile of the Marto- 
rana, of which the two lower storeys, decorated with three concen- 
tric blind pointed arches on each face, probably date from the 
Saracenic occupation, has angle turrets on the two upper storeys. 
The upper portions of the campanile of the cathedral ha\ e 
similar angle turrets, which, crowned with conical roofs, group 
well with the central octagonal spires of the towers. The two 
towers of the west front of the cathedral at Cefalu resemble 
those of Bari and Molfetta as regards their treatment. 

The campanili of S. Zenone, Verona, and the cathedrals of 
Siena and Prato differ from those already mentioned in that 
they owe ttejKdecoration to the alternating courses of black 
and white iimfll e. ,.-OfeXhis..t:yF>e by far the most remarkable so 
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fiir as its marl)le decoration is concerned is Giotto's campanile at 
Florence, built in 1334. It measures 275 ft. high, 45 ft. square, 
and is encased in black, white and red marble, with occasional 
sculptured ornament. 'I'he angles are emphasized by octagonal 
projections, the panelling of which seems to have ruled that of 
the whole structure. 'I'here are five storeys, of which the three 
upper ones arc pierced with windows ; twin arcades side by .side 



From a photograpb by Alinari. 

Fici. 3. — Giotto'h Campanile, Florence. 


in the two lower, and a lofty triplet window with tracery in the 
belfry stage. A richly corbelled comice crowns the structure, 
above which a spire was projected by Giotto, but never carried 
out. 

The loftiest campanile in Italy is that of Cremona, 396 ft. 
high. Though built in the second half of the 13th century, and 
showing therefore Gothic influence in the pointed windows of the 
belfry and two storeys below, and the substitutidri of the pointed 


for the semicircular arch of the arcaded corbel string-courses, it 
follows the Lombard type in its general design, and the same is 
found in the campanile of S. Andrea, Mantua. In the i6th 
century an octagonal lantern in two strings crowned wdth a 
conical roof was added. Owing to defective foundations, some 
of the Italian campanili incline over considerably ; of these 
leaning towers, those of the Garisendi and AsincUi palaces at 


Bologna form con- 
.spicuous objects in 
the town ; the two 
more remarkable ex- 
amples are the rnm- 
panile of S. Martino 
at JCste, of early 
Lombard type, and 
the leaning lower at 
Pisa, w liich was built 
by the citizens in 
3174 to rival that of 
\'enice. 'Hie Pisa 
tower is circular on 
plan, about 51 ft. in 
diameter and 172 ft. 
high. Not including 
the belfry storey, 
which is .set back on 
the inner wall, it is 
divided into seven 
storeys all s u r- 
rounded with an open 
gallery or arcade. 
(See Architecture, 
Plate I. fig. 62). 
Owing to the sinking 
of the piles on the 
south side, the in- 
clination was already 
noticed when the 
tower was about 30 
ft. high, and slight 
add itions in the 
height of the masonry 
on that side were in- 
troduced to correct 
the level, but with- 
out result, so that 
the works were 
slopped for many 
years iind taken up 
again in 1234 under 
the direction of 
William of Inns- 
bruck ; he also at- 
tempted to rectify 
the levels by increas- 
ing the height of 
the masonry on the 
.south side. At a 
later period the bel- 
fry storey was added. 
The inclination now 



approaches 14 ft. out of the perpendicular. The outside is built 
entirely in white marble and is of admirable workmanship, but 
it i.s a question whether the equal subdivision of the several 
storeys is not rather monotonous. The campanili of the churches 
of S. Nicolas and S. Michele in Orticaia, both in Pisa, are also 
inclined to a slight extent. 

The campanili hitherto d^cribed are all attached to churches, 
but there are others belonging to civic buildings some of which 
are of great importance. The" campanile of the town hall of 
Siena rises to an enormous height, being 285 ft., and only 22 ft. 
wide; it is built in brick and crowned with a battlemented 
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parapet carried on machicolation corbels, t 6 ft. hij^h, all in stone, 
and a belfry storey above set back behind the face of the tower. 
The campanile of the Palazzo Veerhio at Florence is similarly 
crowned, but it docs not descend to the ground, being balanced 
in the centre of the main wall of the town hall. A third example 
is the fine campanile of the l^alazzo-del-Signore at Verona, fig. 4, 
the lower portion built in alternate courses of brick and stone 
and above entirely in brick, rising to a height of nearly 250 ft., 
and pierced with putlog holes only. 'I'hc belfry window on each 
face is divided into three lights with coupled shafts. An octagonal 
tower of two storeys rises above the corbelled eaves. 

In the campanili of the Renaissance in Italy the same general 
proportions of the tower are adhered to, and the style lent itself 
easily to its decoration ; in V enice the lofty blind arcade.s were 
adhered to, as in the campanile of the church of S. (liorgio dei 
Greci. In that of S. Giorgio Maggiore, however, J^alladio re- 
turned to the simple brickwork of Verona, crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone, with angle pilasters and columns of the 
Corinthian order in antis, and central turret with spire above. 
Jn Genoa there are many examples ; the quoins are either 
decorated with rusticated masonr)' or attenuated pilasters, with 
or without horizontal string-courses, always crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone and classic cornices, which on account of 
their greater projection present a fine effect. (K. P. S.) 

CAMPANULA ( liell-flowcr), in botany, a genus of plants 
containing about 230 species, found in the temperate parts 
of tlie northern hemisphere, chiefly in the Mediterranean region. 
The name is taken from the hell-shaped flower. The plants 
are perennial, rarely annual or biennial, herbs with spikes or 
racemes of white, blue or lilac flowers. Several arc native in 
Britain ; Campanula rotundifolia is the harebell {q.v.) or Scotch 
bluebell, a common plant on pastures and heaths,— 'the delicate 
slender stem bears one or a few drooping bell-shaped flowers ; 
C. H a pun f ulus, rampion or ramps, is a larger plant with a 
panicle of broadly campanulate red-purple or blue flowers, and 
occurs on gravelly roadsides and hedgebanks, but is rare. It 
is cultivated, but not extensively, for its fleshy roots, which 
are used, either boiled or raw, as .salad. Many of the species 
are grown in gardens for their elegant flowers ; the dwarf forms 
are excellent for pot culture, rockeries or fronts of borders. 
C. Medium, C'anterbury bell, with large blue, purple and white 
flowers, is a favourite and handsome biennial, of which there 
are numerous varieties. C. persicifnlia, a perennial with more 
open flowers, is als() a well-known border plant, with numerous 
forms, including white and blue-flowered and single and double. 
C. ^lomcrala, which has sessile flowers crowded in heads on the 
stems and branches, found native in Britain in chalky and dry 
pastures, is known in numerous varieties as a border plant. 
C, pyramidalis, with numerous flowers forming a tall pyramidal 
inflorescence, is a handsome species. There are also a number 
of alpine species suitable for rockeries, such as C. alpina, cauca- 
sica, caespitosa and others. The plants are easily cultivated. 
The perennials are propagated by dividing the roots or by young 
cuttings in spring, or by seeds. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788-1866), American religious 
leader, was born near Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Ireland, on the 
12th of September 1788, and was the son of Thomas Campbell 
(1763-1854), a schoolmaster and clergyman of the Presbyterian 
“ Seceders.’^ Alexander in 1809, after a year at Glasgow 
University, joined his father in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
where the elder Campbell had just formed the Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington, “ for the sole purpose of promoting simple 
evangelical Christianity.” With his father’s desire for Church 
unity the son agreed. He began to preach in 1810, refusing any 
salary; in i8n he settled in what is now Bethany, West 
Virginia, and was licensed by the Brush Run Church, as the 
Christian As.sociation was now called. In 1812, urging baptism 
by immersion upon his followers by ^ own example, he took his 
father’s place as leader of the Discipres of Christ popularly 
called Christians, Campbellites and Reformers). He seemed 
momentarily to approach the doctrinal position of the Baptists, 
but by his statement, “ I will be baptized only into the primitive 
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Christian faith,” by his iconoclastic preaching and his editorial 
conduct of The Christian Baptist (1823-1830), and by the tone 
of his able debates with Paedobaptists, he soon incurred the 
disfavour of the Redstone Association of Baptist churches in 
western Penn.sylvania, and in 1823 his followers transferred 
their membership to the Mahoning Association of Baptist 
churches in eastern Ohio, only to break absolutely with the 
Baptists in 1830. Campbell, who in 1829 had been elected to 
the Constitutional Convention of Virginia by his anti-slavery 
neighbours, now e.«;tablished 7 Vie Millennial Harbinger (1830- 
1865), in which, on Biblical grounds, he opposed emancipation, 
but which he used principally to preach the imminent Second 
Coming, which he actually set for 1866, in which year he died, 
on the 4th of March, at Bethany, West Virginia, having been for 
twenty-five years president of Bethany College. He travelled, 
lectured, and preached throughout the United States and in 
England and Scotland ; debated with many J*resbytcrian 
champions, with Bishop 1 hired I of Cincinnati and with Robert 
Owen ; and edited a revision of the New Testament. 

See Thomas W. Grafton’s Alexander CampJ)ell, Leader of the Great 
Hepmnatton of the Nineteenth Century (St J.oui.s, 1897). 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA (Mrs Patrick Campbell) 
(1865- ), English actress, was born in London, her maiden 

name being Tanner, and in 1884 married Captain Patrick 
Campbell (d. 1900). After having appeared on the provincial 
stage she first became prominent at the Adelphi theatre, London, 
in 1892, and next year created the chief part in Pinero's Second 
Mrs Tanqueray at the St James’s, her remarkable impersonation 
at once putting her in the first rank of English actresses. For 
some years she displayed her striking dramatic talent in London, 
playing notably with Mr Forbes Robertson in Davidson’s For 
the Crown, and in Macbeth ; and her Magda (Royalty, 1900) 
could hold its own with either Bernhardt or Duse. In later 
years she paid successful visits to America, but in England 
played chiefly on provincial tours. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), Scx)ttish theologian, was 
born at Aberdeen on the 25th of December 1719. His father, the 
Rev. Colin Campbell, one of the ministers of Aberdeen, the son of 
George Campbell of Westhall, who claimed to belong to the Argyll 
branch of the family, died in 1728, leaving a widow and six 
children in somewhat straitened circumstances. George, the 
youngest son, was destined for the legal profession, and after 
attending the grammar school of Aberdeen and the arts classes 
at Marisdial College, he was sent to Edinburgh to serve as an 
apprentice to a writer to the Signet. While at Edinburgh he 
attended the theological lectures, and when the term of his 
apprenticeship expired, he was enrolled as a regular student in 
the Aberdeen divinity hall. After a distinguished career he was, 
in 1746, licensed to preach by the presbytery of Aberdeen. From 
1748 to 1757 he was minister of Banchory Ternan, a parish on the 
Dee, some 20 m. from Aberdeen. He then transferred to Aber- 
deen, which was at the time a centre of considerable intellectual 
activity. Thomas Reid was professor of philosophy at King’s 
College ; John Gregory (1724-1773), Reid’s predecessor, held Hie 
chair of medicine ; Alexander Gerard (1728-1795) was professor 
of divinity at Marischal College ; and in 1760 James Beattie 
(1735-1803) became professor of moral philosophy in the some 
college. I'hese men, with others of less note, formed themselves 
in 1758 into a society for the discussions of questions in philosophy. 
Reid was its first secretary, and Campbell one of its founders. It 
lasted till about 1773, and during this period numerous papers 
were read, particularly those by Reid and Campbell, which were 
afterwards expanded and published. 

In 1 759 Campbell was made principal of Marischal College. In 
1763 he published his celebrated Dissertation on Miracles, in 
which he seeks to show, in opposition to Hume, that miracles are 
capable of proof by testimony, and that the miracles of Christi- 
anity are sufficiently attested. There is no contradiction, he 
ai^es, as Hume said there was, between what we know by 
testimony and the evidence upon which a law of nature is based ; 
they are of a different description indeed, but we can without 
inconsistency believe that both are true. The Dissertation is not 
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a complete treatise upon miracles, but with all deductions it was 
and still is a valuable contribution to theological literature. In 
1771 Campl>ell was elected professor of theology at Marischal 
College, and resigned his»city charge, although he still preached 
as minister of Greyfriars, a duty then attached to the chair. His 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, planned at Banchory Teman years before, 
appeared in 1776, and at once took a high place among books on 
the subject. In 1778 his last and in some respects his greatest 
work appeared, A New Translation of the Gospels, The critical 
and explanatory notes which accompanied it gave the book a 
high value. 

In 1795 he was compelled by increasing weakness to resign the 
offices he held in Marischal College, and on his retirement he 
received a pension of £300 from the king. He died on the 31st of 
March 1796. 

His Lectures on Ecclesiastical History were published after his 
deatii with a biographical notice by G. S. Keith ; there is a uniform 
edition of his works in 0 vols. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1708-1775), Scottish author, was bom at 
Edinburgh on the 8th of March 1708. Being designed for the 
legal profession, he was sent to Windsor, and apprenticed to an 
attorney ; but his tastes soon led him to abandon the study of 
law and to devote himself entirely to literature. In 1736 he 
published the Military History of Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, and soon after contributed several important 
articles to the Ancient Universal History, In 1742 and 1744 
appeared the Lives of the British Admirals, in 4 vols., a popular 
work which has been continued by other authors. Besides 
contributing to the Biographia Britannica and Dodsley’s Pre- 
ceptor, he published a work on The Present State of Europe, 
consisting of a series of papers which had appeared in the Museum. 
He also wrote the histories of the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, Danish and Ostend settlements in the East 
Indies, and the histories of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre 
and h'rance, from the time of Clovis till 1656, for the Modem 
Universal History, At the request of Lord Bute, he published a 
vindication of the peace of Paris concluded in 1763, embodying 
in it a descriptive and historical account of the New Sugar 
Islands in the West Indies. By the king he was appointed agent 
for the provinces of Georgia in 1 7 55. His last and most elaborate 
work, Political Survey of Britain, 2 vols. 4to, was published in 
1744, and greatly increased the author’s reputation. Campbell 
died on the 28th of December 1775. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Glasgow in 1745. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN CAMPBELL, Baron (177^1861), lord 
chancellorof England, the second son of the Rev. George Campbell, 
D.D., was bom on the 17th of September 1779 at Cupar, Fife, 
where his father was for fifty years parish minister. For a few 
years Campbell studied at the United College, St Andrews. In 
1800 he was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and, after a 
short connexion with the Morning Chronicle, was called to the 
bar in 1806, and at once began to report cases decided at nisi 
prius (i.e. on jury trial). Of these Reports he published altogether 
four volumes, with learned notes ; they extend from Michaelmas 
1807 to Hilary 1816. Campbell also devoted himself a good deal 
to criminal business, but in spite of his unceasing industry he 
failed to attract much attention behind the bar ; he had changed 
his circuit from the home to the Oxford, but briefs came in slowly, 
and it was not till 1827 that he obtained a silk gown and found 
himself in that “ front rank ” who are permitted to have political 
aspirations. He unsuccessfully contested the borough of Stafford 
in 1826, but was elected for it in 1830 and again in 1831. In the 
House he showed an extraordinary, sometimes an excessive zeal 
for public business, speaking on all subjects with practical sense, 
but on none with eloquence or spirit. His main object, however, 
like that of Brougham, was the amelioration of the law, more by 
the abolition of cumbrous technicalities than by the assertion of 
new and striking principles. 

Thus his name is associated with the Fines and Recoveries 
Abolition Act 1833 ; the Inheritance Act 1833 ; the Dower Act 
1833 ; the Real Property Limitation Act 1833 j the Wills Act 
1837 ; one of the Copyhold Tenure Acts 1841^ and the Judgments 


Act 1838. All these measures were important and were carefully 
drawn ; but their merits cannot be explained in a biographical 
notice. The second was called for by the preference which the 
common law gave to a distant collateral over the brother of the 
half-blood of the first purchaser ; the fourth conferred an 
indefeasible title on adverse possession for twenty years (a term 
shortened by Lord Cairns in 1875 to twelve years ) ; the fifth 
reduced the number of witnesses required by law to attest wills, 
and removed the vexatious distinction which existed in this 
respect between freeholds and copyholds ; the last freed an 
innocent debtor from imprisonment only before final judgment 
(or on what was termed mesne process), but the principle stated 
by Campbell that only fraudulent debtors should be imprisoned 
was ultimately given effect to for England and Wales in 1869.^ 
In one of his most cherished objects, however, that of Land 
Registration (r/.v.), which formed the theme of his maiden speech 
in parliament, (Campbell was doomed to disappointment. His 
most important appearance as member for Stafford was in defence 
of Lord John Russell’s first Reform Bill (1831). In a temperate 
and learned speech, based on P’ox’s declaration against constitu- 
tion-mongering, he supported both the enfranchising and the 
disfranchising clauses, and easily disposed of the cries of “ cor- 
poration robbery,” “ nabob representation,” “ opening for young 
men of talent,” &c. The following year (1832) found Campbell 
solicitor-general, a knight and member for Dudley, which ho 
represented till 1834. In that year he became attorney-general 
and was returned by Edinburgh, for which he sat till 1841.- 

His political creed declared upon the hustings there was that 
of a moderate Whig. He maintained the connexion of church 
and state, and opposed triennial parliaments and the ballot. 
In parliament he continued to lend the most effective help to the 
Liberal party. His speech in 1835 in support of the motion for 
inquiry into the Irish Church temporalities with a view to their 
partial appropriation for national purposes (for disestablishment 
was not then dreamed of as possible) contains much terse argu- 
ment, and no doubt contributed to the fall of Peel and the 
formation of the Melbourne cabinet. The next year Campbell 
had a fierce encounter with Lord Stanley in the debate which 
followed the motion of T. Spring Rice(afterwards Lord Montcagle) 
on the repair and maintenance of parochial churches and chapels. 
The legal point in the dispute (which Campbell afterwards made 
the subject of a separate pamphlet) was whether the church- 
wardens of the parish, in the absence of the vestry, had any means 
of enforcing a rate except the antiquated interdict or ecclesiastical 
censure. It was not on legal technicalities, however, but on the 
broad principle of religious equality, that Campbell supported 
the abolition of church rates, in which he included the Edinburgh 
annuity-tax. 

In the same year he spoke for Lord Melbourne in the action 
(thought by some to be a political conspiracy ®) which the Hon. 
G. C. Norton brought against the Whig premier for criminal 
conversation with his wife. At this time also he exerted himself 
for the reform of justice in the ecclesiastical courts, for the 
uniformity of the law of marriage (which he held should be a 
purely civil contract) and for giving prisoners charged with 
felony the benefit of counsel. His defence of The Times news- 
paper, which had accused Sir John Conroy, equerry to the 
duchess of Kent, of misappropriation of money (1838), is chiefly 
remarkable for the confession — “ I despair of any definition of 
libel which shall exclude no publications which ought to be 
suppressed, and include none which ought to be permitted.” 
His own definition of blasphemous libel was enforced in the 

1 Two of his later acts, allowing the defendant in an action for libel 
to prove veritas, and giving a right of action to the representatives of 
persons killed through negligence, also deserve mention. 

* Greville in his Memoirs says that Campbell got this post on 
condition that he should not expect the ordinary promotion to the 
bench, a condition which, if it were so, he immediately violated by 
claiming the vicc-chancelloi^ip on the death of Sir John Leach. 
Pepys (Lord Cottenham) an^TBickersteth (Lord I.angdalc) were both 
promoted to the bench in preference to Campbell. 

” '* Tlierc can be no doubt that old W3mton was at the bottom of 
it all, and persuaded Lord Grantley to urge it on for mere political 
purposes." — Greville, iik 351. 
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prosecution which, m attorney-general, he raised against the 
bookseller H. Hetherington, and which he justified on the singular 
ground that “ the vast bulk of the population believe that 
morality depends entirely on revelation ; and if a doubt could be 
raised among them that the ten commandments were given by 
God from Mount Sinai, men would think they were at liberty to 
steal, and women would consider themselves absolved from the 
restraints of chastity.” But his most distinguished effort at the 
bar was undoubtedly the speech for the House of Commons in 
the famous case of Stockdale v. Hansard, 1837, 7 C. and P. 731. 
The Commons had ordered to be printed, among other papers, 
a report of the inspectors of prisons on Newgate, which stated 
that an obscene book, published by Stockdale, was given to the 
prisoners to read. Stockdale sued the Commons* publisher, and 
was met by the plea of parliamentary privilege, to which, however, 
the judges did not give effect, on the ground that they were 
entitled to define the privileges of the Commons, and that publica- 
tion of papers was not essential to the functions of parliament. 
The matter was settled by an act of 1840. 

In 1840 Campbell conducted the prosecution against John 
Frost, one of the three Chartist leaders who attacked the town 
of Newport, all of whom were found guilty of high treason. We 
may also mention, as matter of historical interest, the case 
before the high steward and the House of Lords which arose out 
of the duel fought on Wimbledon Common between the earl of 
Cardigan and Captain Harvey Tuckett. The law of course was 
clear that the “ punctilio which swordsmen falsely do call 
honour ” was no excuse for wilful murder. To the astonishment 
of everybody. Lord Cardigan escaped from a capital charge of 
felony because the full name of his antagonist (Harvey Garnett 
Phipps Tuckett) was not legally proved. It is difficult to suppose 
that such a blunder was not preconcerted. Campbell himself 
made the extraordinary declaration that to engage in a duel 
which could not be declined without infamy {i.e. social disgrace) 
was “an act free from moral turpitude,’* although the law 
properly held it to be wilful murder, Next year, as the Melbourne 
administration was near its close, Plunkett, the venerable 
chancellor of Ireland, was forced by discreditable pressure to 
resign, and the Whig attorney-general, who had never practised 
in equity, became chancellor of Ireland, and was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Campbell of St Andrews, in the 
county of Fife. His wife, Mary Elizabeth Campbell, the eldest 
daughter of the first Baron Abinger by one of the Campbells of 
Kilmorey, Argyllshire, whom he had married in 1821, had in 
1836 been created Baroness Stratheden in recognition of the 
withdrawal of his claim to the mastership of the rolls. The post 
of chancellor Campbell held for only sixteen days, and then 
resigned it to his successor Sir Edward Sugden(Lord St Leonards). 
The circumstances of his appointment and the erroneous belief 
that he was receiving a pension of £4000 per annum for his few 
days* court work brought Campbell much unmerited obloquy.^ 
It was during the period 1841-1849, when he had no legal duty, 
except the self-imposed one of occasionally hearing Scottish 
appeals in the House of I^ords, that the unlucky dream of literary 
fame troubled Lord Campbell’s leisure.® 

Following in the path struck out by Miss Strickland in her 
Lives of the Queens of England, and by Lord Brougham’s Lives of 
Eminent Statesmen, he at last produced, in 1849, The Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from 
the earliest times till the reign of King George IV., 7 vols. 8vo. 
The conception of this work is magnificent ; its execution 
wretched. Intended to evolve a history of jurisprudence from 
the tmthful portraits of England’s greatest lawyers, it merely 
exhibits the ill-digested results of desultory learning, without a 
trace of scientific symmetry or literary taste, without a spark of 
that divine imaginative sympathy which alone can give flesh and 
spirit to the dead bones of the past, and vdthout’which the present 

^ See thereon J. B. Atlay, The Victorian Chmcellore ligoS), vol. it 
P-174. 

® In 1842 he published the Speeches of Lord Campbell aifhe Bar 
and in the House of Commons,. with an AadrestiO me trtsh'Har as 
Lord Chanceilor of Ireland (£din.» Black). 


becomes an unintelligible maze of mean and selfish ideas. A 
charming style, a vivid fancy, exhaustive research, were not to be 
expected from a hard-worked barrister ; but he must certainly 
be held responsible for the frequent j 51 agiarisms, the still more 
frequent inaccuracies of detail, the colossal vanity which obtrudes 
on almost every page, the hasty insinuations against the memory 
of the great departed who were to him as giants, and the petty 
sneers which he condescends to print against his own contem- 
poraries, with whom he was living from day to day on terms of 
apparently sincere friendship. 

These faults are painfully apparent in the lives of Hardwicke, 
Eldon, Lyndhurst and Brougham, and they have been pointed 
out by the biographers of Eldon and by Ixird St Leonards.^ 
And yet the book is an invaluable repertory of facts, and must 
endure until it is superseded by something better, k was 
followed by the Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the 
Norman Conquest till the death of Lord Mansfield, 8vo, 2 vols., 
a book of similar construction but inferior merit. 

It must not be supposed that during this period the literary 
lawyer was silent in the House of Lords. He spoke frequently. 
The 3rd volume of the Protests of the Lords, edited by Thorold 
Rogers (1875), contains no less than ten protests by Campbell, 
entered in the years 1842-1845. He protests against Peel’s 
Income Tax Bill of 1842 ; against the Aberdeen Act 1843, as 
conferring undue power on church courts; against the per- 
petuation of diocesan courts for probate and administration ; 
against Lord Stanley’s absurd bill providing compensation for 
the destruction of fences to dispossessed Irish tenants ; and 
against the Parliamentary Proceedings Bill, which proposed 
that all bills, except money bills, having reached a certain stage 
or having passed one House, should be continued to next session. 
The last he opposed because the proper remedy lay in resolutions 
and orders of the House. He protests in favour of Lord Mont- 
eagle’s motion for inquiry into the sliding scale of com duties ; 
of Lord Normanby’s motion on the queen’s speech in 1843, for 
inquiry into the state of Ireland (then wholly under military 
occupation) ; of Lord Radnor’s bill to define the constitutional 
powers of the home secretary, when Sir James Graham opened 
Mazzini’s letters. In 1844 he records a solitary protest against 
the judgment of the House of Lords in R. v. MiUis, 1844, 
10 Cla. and Fin. 534, which affirmed that a man regularly 
married according to the rites of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
and afterwards regularly married to another woman by an 
episcopally ordained clergyman, could not be convicted of 
bigamy, because the English law required for the validity of a 
marriage that it should be performed by an ordained priest. 

On the resignation of Lord Denman in 1850, Campbell was 
appointed chief justice of the queen’s bench. For this post he 
was well fitted by his knowledge of common law, his habitual 
attention to the pleadings in court and his power of clear state- 
ment. On the other hand, at nisi prius and on the criminal 
dreuit, he was accused of frequently attempting unduly to 
influence juries in their estimate of the credibility of evidence. 
It is also certain that he liked to excite applause in the galleries 
by some platitude about the “ glorious Revolution ” or the 
“ Protestant succession.” He assisted in the reforms of special 
pleading at Westminster, and had a recognized place With 
Brougham and Lyndhurst in legal discussions in the House of 
Lords. But he had neither the generous temperament nor the 
breadth of view which is required in the composition of even a 
mediocre statesman. In 1859 he was made lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, probably on Ae understanding that Bethell 
should succeed as soon as he could be spared from the House of 
Commons. His short tenure of this office calls for no remark. Iti 
the same year he published in the form of a letter to Payne Collier 
an amusing and extremely inconclusive essay on Shakespeare’s 
legal acquirements. One passage will show the conjectural 

It was of this hook, that Sir Charles. Wetherell said,, referring to 
its author, “ and then there is my noble and biographical friend who 
has added a new terror to death." , See Misrepresentations in Camp* 
heWs ** Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham ” corrected by St Leonardt 
(London, 1869), - . 
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process which runs through the l>ook : “ If Shakespeare was 
really articled to a Stratford attorney, in all probability, during 
the five years of his clerkship, ho visited London several times 
on his master’s business, and he may then have been intro- 
duced to the green-room at Blackfriars by one of his country- 
men connected witli that theatre.” The only positive piece of 
evidence produced is the passage from Thomas Nash’s “ Epistle 
to the Gentlemen of the Two Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s 
Arcadia, 1859, in which he upbraids somebody (not known to 
be Shakespeare) with having left the “ trade of Noverint ” and 
busied himself with ” whole Hamlets ” and “ handfuls of 
tragical speeches.” The knowledge of law shown in the plays 
is very much what a universal observer must have picked up. 
Lawyers always underestimate tlie legal knowledge of an intelli- 
gent kiyman. Campbell died on the 23rd of June 1861. It has 
been well said of him in explanation of his success, that he lived 
eighty years and preserved his digestion unimpaired. He had 
a hard head, a splendid constitution, tireless industry, a generally 
judicious temper. He was a learned, though not a scientific 
lawyer, a faithful political adherent, thoroughly honest as a 
judge, dutiful and happy as a huslmnd. But there was nothing 
admirable or heroic in his nature. On no great subject did his 
principles rise above the commonplace of party, nor had he the 
magnanimity which excuses rather than aggravates the faults 
of others. His life was the triumph of steady determination 
unaided by a single brilliant or attractive quality. 

Authorities, — Life of Lord Campbell, u SeleiAion from his Aula- 
biography, Diary and Letters, eel. by Hon. Mrs Hardcastle (i88j) ; 
E. Foss, The Judges of England (1848 1804) ; \V. II. Bennet, SehuA 
Biographical Sketches from Note-hooks of a Law Reporter (1867) ; 
E. Munson, Builders of our Law (ed. 1904) ; J. 13 . Atlay, The Victorian 
Chancellors, vol, ii. {idoH), 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS, of Islay (1822-1885), Gaelic 
scholar, was born on the 2qth of December 1822, heir to the 
lieautiful Isle of Lslay, on the west cotist of Argyllshire. Of this 
inheritance he never became possessed, as the estate had to be 
sold by his father, and he began life under greatly changed 
conditions. Educated at Eton and at Edinburgh University, 
he occupied at various times several minor government posts. 
His leisure was largely employed in collecting, translating and 
editing the folklore of the western Higlilands, taken down from 
the lips of the natives. The results of his investigations were 
published in four volumes under the title Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands (1860-1862), and form a most important con- 
tribution to the subject, the necessary precursor to the subse- 
quent Gaelic revival in Great Britain. Campbell was also 
devoted to geology and other scientific pursuits, and he invented 
the sunshine recorder, used in most of the British meteorological 
stations. He died at Cannes on the 17th of February 1885. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN McLEOD (1800-1872), Scottish divine, 
son of the Rev. Donald Campbell, was born at Kilninver, Aiigyll- 
shire, in 1800. Thanks to his father he was already a good 
Latin scholar when he went to Glasgow University in i8ii. 
Finishing his course in 1817, he became a student at the Divinity 
Hall, where he gained some reputation as a Hebraist. After 
further training at Edinburgh he was licensed as preacher by the 
presbytery of Lome in 1821. In 1825 he was appointed to the 
parish of Row on the Gareloch. About this time the doctrine 
of Assurance of Faith powerfully influenced him. He began to 
give so much prominence to the universality of the Atonement 
that his pariUj^ners went so far as to petition the presbytery in 
1829. This ^ition was withdrawn, but a subsequent appeal 
in ^rch 1830 led to a presbyterial visitation followed by an 
accusation of heresy. The General Assembly by which the charge 
was ultimately considered found Campbell guilty of tea filing 
l^tieal doctrines and deprived him of his living. D^lining an 
invitation to join Edwand Irving in the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, he worked for two years as an evangeftst in the High- 
lands. Returning to Glasgow in 1843, he was minister for 
sixteen years in a huge dmpel erected for him, but he never 
attemptii to fotnid a sect. In, 1856 he published his famous 
book on ^he iVoIhrr of the Atonement^ which has profoundly 
iiifluencikl all writing on the subject since his time., lus aim is tip 


view the Atonement in the light of the Incarnation. The divine 
mind in CJirist is the mind of perfect sonship towards God 
and perfect brotherhood towards men. By the light of this 
divine fiu’t the Incarnation is seen to develop itself naturally 
and necessarily as an atonement ; the penal element in the 
sufferings of Christ is minimized. Subsequent critics have 
pointed out tliat (’.ampbell’s position was not self-consistent in 
the place assigned to the penal and expiatory element in the 
sufferings of Christ, nor adequate in its recognition of the principle 
that the obedience of Christ perfectly affirms all righteousness 
and so satisfies the holiness of God. In 1859 his health gave way, 
and he advised his congregation to join the Barony church, 
where Norman Mcl^od was pastor. In 1862 he published 
Thoughts on Revelation. In 1868 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Glasgow University. In 1870 he removed to Roseneath, and 
there began his Retniniscences and Reflections^ an unfinished 
work published after his death by his son. Campbell was greatly 
loved and esteemed by a circle of friends, whicJi included Thomas 
Erskinr, Norman McLeod, Bishop Alexander Ewing, F. I). 
Maurice, D. J. Vaughan, and he lived to be recognized and 
honoured as a man whose opinion on theological subjects carried 
great weight. In 1871 a testimonial and address were presented 
to him by representatives of most of the religious bodies in 
Scotland. He died on the 27th of February 1872, and was 
buried in Roseneath churchyard. (D. Mn.) 

CAMPBELL, LEWIS (1830^ 1908), British classical scholar, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 3rd of September 1830. His 
father, Robert Campbell, R.N., was a first cousin of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
and Glasgow and Oxford universities. He was fellow and tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford (1855-1858), vicar of Milford, Hants 
(1858-1863), and professor of Greek and Gifford lecturer at the 
university of St Andrews (1863-1894). In 1894 he was elected 
an honorary fellow of Balliol. As a scholar he is best known by 
his work on Sophocles and Plato. His published works include : 
Sophocles (2nd eel., 1879) ; Plato, Sophistes and Polilicus (1867), 
Theaeieius (2nd ed., 1883), RepuUic (with Jowett, 1894); Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (with E. Abbott, 1897), Letters of 
B. Jowett ; Life of James Clerk Maxwell (with W. Garnett, 
new ed., 1884); A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers 
(1891); Religion in Greek Literature ( 1 898); On the Nationalisation 
of the Old English Universities (1901) ; Verse translations of the 
plays of Aeschylus (1890) ; Sophocles (1896) ; Tragic Drama in 
Aeschylus f Sophocles and Shakespeare (1904); Paralipomena 
Sophoclea (1907). He died on the 25th of Octol^r 1908. 

CAMPBELL, REGINALD JOHN (1867- ), British Congre- 

gationalist divine, son of a United Free Methodist minister of 
Scottish descent, was bom in London, and educated at schools in 
Bolton and Nottingham, where his father successively removed, 
and in Belfast, the home of his grandfather. At an early age he 
taught in the high school at Ashton, Cheshire, and was already 
married when in 1891 he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1895 ^ honours school of modern history. 
He had gone to Oxford with the intention of becoming k clergy- 
man in the Church of England, but in spite of the influence of 
Bishop Gore, then head of the Pusey House, and of Dean Paget 
^afterwards bishop of Oxford), his Scottish and Irish Noncon- 
lormist blood was too strong, and he abandoned the idea in order 
to take up work in the Congregational ministry. He accepted a 
call, on leaving Oxford, to the small Congregational church in 
Union Street, Brighton, and quickly became famous there as a 
preacher, so much so that on Joseph Parker’s death he was chosen 
as his successor (1903) at the City Temple, I.»ondon- Here he 
notably enhanced his popularity as a preacher, and became one 
of die recognized leaders of Nonconformist opinion. At the end 
of 1906 hi attracted widespread attention by his vigorous 
propagation of what was called the ” New Theology,” a rcstate- 
nient of Christian beliefs to harmonize with modem critical 
views and briefs, aind pnlAisbed a book with this title Which 
gave rise to considerable discussion. 

CAMPBELX^ THOMAA (x777-xff44), Scottish poet, eighth son 
of Alexander Campbell, syaa bom at Glasgow on the a7th of 
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J uly 1 7 7 7 . His father, who was a cadet of the family of Campbell 
of Kirnan, Argyllshire, belonged to a Glasgow firm trading in 
Virginia, and lost his money in consequence of the American 
war. Campbell was educated at the grammar school and 
university of his native town. He won prizes for classics and for 
verse- writing, and the vacations he spent as a tutor in the 
western Highlands. His poem “ Glenara and the ballad of 
l.ord lUlin’s Daughter ” owe their origin to a visit to Mull. In 
May 1797 he went to Edinburgh to attend lectures on law. He 
supported himself by private teaching and by writing, towards 
which he was helped by Dr Robert Anderson, the editor of the 
Jiritish Poets, Among his contemporaries in Edinburgh were 
Sir Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, Dr Thomas 
Brown, John Leyden and James Grahame. To these early 
davs in Edinburgh may be referred “ The Wounded Hussar,^’ 

“ 'J'hc Dirge of Wallace ” and the “ Epistle to Three Ladies.*’ 
In 1799, six months after the publication of the Lyrical Ballads 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, The Pleasures of Hope was pul> 
lished. It is a rhetorical and didactic poem in the taste of his 
lime, and owed much to the fact that it dealt with topics near to 
men’s hearts, with the French Revolution, the ptirtition of Poland 
and with negro slavery. Its success Wiis instantaneous, but 
('ampbell was deficient in energ}’ and perseverance and did not 
follow it up. He went abroad in June 1800 without any very 
definite aim, visited Klopstock at Hamburg, and made his way to 
Regensburg, which was taken by the French three days after his 
arrival. He found refuge in a Scottish monastery. Some of his 
best lyrics, “ Hohenlinden,” “ Ye Mariners of England ” and 
“ The Soldier’s Dream,” belong to his German tour. He spent 
the winter in Altona, where he met an Irish exile, Anthony 
McCann, whose history suggested “The Exile of Erin.” ^ He 
had at that time the intention of writing an epic on Edinburgh to 
be entitled “ The Queen of the North.” On the outbreak of war 
between Denmark and England he hurried home, the “ Battle of 
the Baltic ” being drafted soon after. At ICdinburgh he was 
introduced to the first Lord Minto, who took him in the next 
year to London as occasional secretar>\ In June 1803 appeared 
a new edition of the Pleasures of Hope, to which some lyrics were 
added. 

In 1803 Campbell married his second cousin, Matilda Sinclair, 
and settled in London. He was well received in Whig society, 
especially at Holland House. His prospects, however, were 
slight when in 1805 he received a government pension of £200. 
In that year the Campbells removed to Sydenham. Campbell 
was at this time regularly employed on the Star newspaper, for 
which he translated the foreign news. In 1809 he published a 
narrative poem in the Spenserian stanza, “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
with which were printed some of his best lyrics. He was slow and 
fastidious in composition, and the poem suffered from over- 
elaboration. Francis Jeffrey wrote to the author; ** Your 
timidity or fastidiousness, or some other knavish quality, will 
not let you give your conceptions glowing,and bold, and powerful, 
as they present themselves ; but you must chasten, and refine, 
and soften them, forsooth, till half their nature and grandeur is 
chiselled away from them. Believe me, the world will never 
know how truly you are a great and original poet till you venture 
to cast before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy.” In 
1812 he delivered a series of lectures on poetry in London at the 
Royal Institution ; and he was urged by Sir Walter Scott to 
become a candidate for the chair of literature at Edinburgh 
University. In 1814 he went to Paris, making there the acquaint- 
anr.e of the elder Schlegel, of Baron Cuvier and others. His 
pecuniaiy anxieties were relieved in 1815 by a legfacy of £4000* 
He continued to occupy himself with bis Specimens of the British 
Poets, the design of which had been projected years l^fore. The 
work was published in 1819. It contains on the whole an 
admirable selection with short lives of Iht poets, and prefixed 
to it an essay on poetry containing much valuable criticisnu In 
1890 he accepted the editorship of the New MofMy Magasine, 

' The original authorship of this poem was by many people assigned 
to G. Nugent Reynolds. Campbeft's claim is estabnmed in Literary 
Pemnint of ike united Jfiahmeu, by R. R. MiiddeA (1887). 


and in the same year made another tour in Germany. Four 
years later appeared his “ Theodric,” a not very successful poem 
of domestic life. He took an active share in the foundation of 
the university of London, visiting Berlin to inquire into the 
German system of education, and making recommendations 
which were adopted by I^ord Brougham. He was elected lord 
rector of Glasgow University three times (1826-1839). In the 
last election he had Sir Walter Scott for a rival. Campbell 
retired from the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine in 1830, 
and a year later made an unsuccessful venture with the Metrch 
politan Magazine, He had championed the cause of the Poles 
in The Pleasures of Hope, and the news of the capture of Warsaw 
by the Russians in 1831 affected him as if it had been the deepest 
of personal calamities. “ Poland preys on my heart night and 
day,” he wrote in one of his letters, and his sympathy iaund a 
practical expression in the foundation in London of the Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland. In 1834 he travelled to Paris and 
Algiers, where he wrote his Letters from the South (printed 1837). 

The small production of Campbell may be partly explained 
by his domestic calamities. His wife died in 1828. Of his two 
sons, one died in infancy and the other iDecame insane. His own 
health suffered, and he gradually withdrew from public life* 
He died at Boulogne on the 15th of June 1844, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

CampboH’s other works include a Life of Mrs Siddons (1842), and 
a narrative poem, “ The rilgrim of Glencoe " (1842). See The Life 
and Letters of Thomas Campbell (3 voL,, i84y), edited by William 
Beattie, M.D. ; Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Camp- 
bell {i860), by (‘yrus Redding ; The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell 
(1875), in the Aldme Edition of the British Poets, edited by the Rev. 
W. Alfred Hill, with a sketch of the poet’s life by William AUingliam ; 
and the “ Oxford Edition " of the Complete ITor/fs of Thomas Campbell 
(IQ08), edited by J. I.ogio Robertson. See also Thomas Campbell in 
the Famous Scots Series, by J. C. Hadden, and a selection by 
Lewis Campbell (1904) for the' Golden Treasury Series. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY (1836-1908), English 
prime minister, was born on the 7th of September 1836, being the 
second' son of Sir James Campbell, Bart., of Stracathro, Forfar- 
shire, lord provost of Glasgow. His elder brother James, who 
just outlived him, was Conservative M.P. for Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities from 1880 to 1906. Both his father and 
his uncle William Campbell, who had together founded an 
important drapery business in Glasgow, left him considerable 
fortunes ; and he assumed the name of Bannerman in 1872, In 
compliance with the provisions of the will of his maternal uncle, 
Henry Bannerman, from whom he inherited a large property in 
Kent. He was educated at Glasgow University and at Trinity 
('ollege, Cambridge (senior optime, and classical honours) ; was 
returned to parliament for Stirling as a Liberal in 1868 (after an 
unsuccessful attempt at a by-election); and became financial 
secretary at the war office (1871-1874; 1880-1882), secretary 
to the admiralty (1882-1884), and chief secretary for Ireland 
(1884-1885). When Mr Gladstone suddenly adopted the cause 
of Home Rule for Ireland, he “ found salvation,” to use his owit 
phrase, and followed his leader. In Mr Gladstone’s 1886 ministry 
lie was secretary for war, and filled the same office in the Libert 
ministry of 1892-1895. In the latter year he was knighted 
(G.C.B.). It fell to his lot as war minister to obtain the duke 
of Cambridge’s resignation of the office of commander-in-chief; 
but his intended appointment of a chief of the staff in substitution 
for that office was frustrated by the resignation of the ministry. 
It was an imputed omission on the part of the war office^ and 
therefore of the war minister, to provide a sufficient supfAy of 
small-arms ammunition for the army which on the 21st of June 
1895 led to the defeat of the Rosebery government. Wealthy, 
popular and possessed of a vein of oratorical humour (Mr T. 
H^y had said that he tried to govern Ireland with Sottish 
jokes). Sir Henry had already earned the general respect of all 
parties, and in April 1895, when Mr Speedeer Peel retired, his 
claims for the vacant post were prominently canvaseed *, but 
his colleagues were averse from his retir^nent from active 
politics and Mr Gully was selected. Though a prominent 
member of the inner Liberal cirde and a stanch party man^ it 
Was not supposed by the public at this time that any ambitimi 
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for the highest place could be associated with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ; but the divisions among the Liberals^ and the 
rivalry between Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, made 
the political situation an anomalous one. The very fact that he 
was apparently unambitious of personal supremacy combined 
with his honourable record and experience to make him a safe 
man ; and in December 1898, on Sir W. Harcourt’s formal 
resignation of the leadership of the Opposition, he was elected 
to fill the position in the House of Commons with the general 
assent of the party. In view of its parliamentary impotence, 
and its legacy of an unpopular Home Rule programme, Sir 
Henry had a difficult task to perform, but he prudently inter- 
preted his duty as chiefly consisting in the effort to keep the 
Radical party together in the midst of its pronounced differences. 
In thifc he was successful, although the advent of the Boer War 
of 1899-1902 created newdifficulties with the Liberal Imperialists. 
The leader of the Opposition from the first denounced the 
diplomatic steps taken by Lord Milner and Mr Chamberlain, 
and objected to all armed intervention or even preparation for 
hostilities. Sir Henry’s own tendency to favour the anti-war 
section, his refusal to support the government in any way, and 
his allusion to ''methods of barbarism ” in connexion with the 
conduct of the British army (June 14, 1901), accentuated the 
crisis within the party ; and in igoi the Liberal Imperialists, 
who looked to I^rd Rosebery {q.v.) and Mr Asquith {q.v.) for 
their political inspiration, showed pronounced signs of restiveness. 
But a party meeting was called on the 9th of July, and Sir Henry 
was unanimously confirmed in the leadership. 

The end of the war in 1902 showed the value of his persistency 
throughout the years of Liberal unpopularity and disunion. The 
political conflict once more resumed its normal condition, for the 
first time since 1892. 'Hie blunders of the government were open 
to a united attack, and Mr Chamberlain’s tariff-reform movement 
in 1903 provided a new rallying point in defence of the existing 
fiscal system. In the Liberal campaign on behalf of free trade 
the real leader, however, was Mr Asquith, Sir Henry's own 
principal contribution to the discussion was rather unfortunate, 
for while insisting on the blessings derived by England from its 
free-trade policy, he coupled this with the rhetorical admission 
(at Bolton in 1903) that " 12,000,000 British citizens were under- 
fed and on the verge of hunger.” But Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment, Unionist divisions, the staleness of the ministry, and the 
accumulating opposition in the country to the Education Act of 
1902 and to the continued weight of taxation, together with the 
growth of the Labour movement, and the antagonism to the 
introduction of Chinese coolies (1904) into South Africa under 
conditions represented by Radical spokesmen as those of 
" slavery,” made the political pendulum swing back. A Liberal 
majority at the dissolution was promised by all the signs at 
by-elections. The government held on, but collapse was only 
a question of time (see the articles on Balfour, A. J., and 
Chamberlain, J.). On the 4th of December 1905 the Unionist 
government resigned, and the king sent for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who in a few days formed his cabinet. Lord 
Rosebery, who until a short time before had seemed likely to 
co-operate, alone held aloof. In «a speech at Stirling on the 23rd 
of November, Sir Henry appeared to him to have deliberately 
flouted his well-known susceptibilities by once more writing 
Home Rule in large letters on the party programme, and he 
declared at Bodmin that he would ” never serve under that 
banner.” Sir Henry’s actual words, which undoubtedly influenced 
the Irish vote, were that he ” desired to see the effective manage- 
ment of Irish affairs in the liands of a representative Irish 
assembly. If an instalment of representative control was offered 
to Ireland, or any administrative improvement, he would advise 
the Nationalists to accept it, provided it was consistent and led 
up to their larger policy.” But if Lord Rosebeiy once more 
separated himself from the official liberals, his principal hench- 
men in the Liberal League were included in the cabinet, Mr 
Asquith becoming chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Edward Grey 
foreign secretary, and Mr Haldane war minister. Other sections 
of the party were strongly represented by Mr John Morley as 1 


secretary for India, Mr Bryce (afterwards ambassador at 
Washington) as chief secretary for Ireland, Sir R. T. Reid (Lord 
Lorebum) as lord chancellor, Mr Augustine Birrell as education 
minister (afterwards Irish secretary), Mr Lloyd-George as 
president of the Board of Trade, Mr Herbert Gladstone as home 
secretary, and Mr John Bums — a notable rise for a Labour 
leader — as president of the Local Government Board. Lord 
Ripon became leader in the House of Lords ; and Lord Elgin 
(colonial secretary). Lord Carrington (agriculture), Lord Aberdeen 
(lord lieutenant of Ireland), Sir Henry Fowler (chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster), Mr Sydney Buxton (postmaster-general), 
Mr L. V. Harcourt (first commissioner of works), and Captain 
John Sinclair (secretary for Scotland) completed the ministiy^, 
a place of prominence outside the cabinet being found for Mr 
Winston Churchill as under-secretary for the colonics. In 1907 
Mr R. McKenna was brought into the cabinet as education 
minister. There had been some question as to whether Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman should go to the House of Lords, but there 
was a decided unwillingness in the party, and he determined to 
keep his seat in the Commons. 

At the general election in January 1906 an overwhelming 
Liberal majority was returned, irrespective of the Labour and 
Nationalist vote, and Sir Henry himself was again elected for 
Stirling. The Liberals numbered 379, the Labour members 51, 
the Nationalists 83, and the Unionists only 157. His premiership 
was the reward of undoubted services rendered to his party ; it 
may be said, however, that, in contradistinction to the prime 
ministers for some time previous, he represented the party, rather 
than that the party represented him. It was not his ideas or 
his commanding personality, nor any positive programme, that 
brought the Liberals back to power, but the country’s weariness 
of their predecessors and the successful employment at the 
elections of a number of miscellaneous issues. But as the man 
who had doggedly, yet unpretentiously, filled the gap in the days 
of difficulty, and been somewhat contemptuously criticized by 
the Unionist press for his pains. Sir Henry was clearly marked 
out for the post of prime minister when his party got its chance ; 
and, as the head of a strongly composed cabinet, he satisfied the 
demands of the situation and was accepted as leader by all 
sections. Once prime minister, his personal popularity proved 
to be a powerful unifying influence in a somewhat heterogeneous 
party; and though the illness and death (August 30, 1906) of his 
wife (daughter of General Sir Charles Bruce), whom he had married 
in i860, made his constant attendance in the House of Commons 
impossible, his domestic sorrow excited widespread sympathy 
and appealed afresh to the affection of his political followers. 
This became all the more apparent as his own health failed during 
1907 ; for, though he was obliged to leave much of the leadership 
in the Commons to Mr Asquith, his possible resignation of the 
premiership was strongly deprecated ; and even after November, 
when it became clear that his health was not equal to active work, 
four or five months elapsed before the necessary change became a 
fait accompli. Personal affection and political devotion had in 
these two years made him appear indispensable to the party, 
although nobody ever regarded him as in the front line of English 
statesmen $0 far as originality of ideas or brilliance of debating 
power were concerned. It is not the fortune of many more 
brilliant statesmen to earn this testimonial to character. From 
the beginning of the session of 1908 it was evident, however, tliat 
Mr Asquith, who was acting as deputy prime minister, would 
before long succeed to the Liberal leadership ; and on the 5th of 
April Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resignation was formally 
announced. He died on the 22nd of the same month. He had 
spoken in the House of Commons on the 13th of February, but 
since then had been prostrated and unable to transact business, 
his illness dating really from a serious heart attack in tlie night 
of the 13th of Novemt^r at Bristol, after a speech at the Colston 
banquet. 

From a party-political point of view the period of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership was chiefly marked by the 
continued controversies remaining from the general election of 
1906, — tariff reform and free trade, the South African question 
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and the allied Liberal policy for abolishing Chinese labour^ the 
administration of Ireland, and the amendment of the Education 
Act of 1902 so as to remove its supposed denominational character. 
In his speech at the Albert Hall on the 21st of December 1905 it 
was noticeable that, before the elections, the prime minister laid 
stress on only one subject which could be regarded as part of a 
constructive programme — the necessity of doing something for 
canals, which was soon shelved to a royal commission. But in 
spite of the fiasco of the Irish Councils Bill (1907), the struggles 
over education (Mr Birrell’s bill of 1906 being dropped on account 
of the Lords’ amendments), the rejection by the peers of the 
I’lural Voting Abolition Bill (1906), and the failure (again due 
to the Lords) of the Scottish Small Holdings Bill and Valuation 
Bill (1907), which at the time made his premiership appear to be 
a period of bitter and unproductive debate, a good many reform- 
ing measures of some moment were carried. A new Small 
Holdings Act (1907) for England was passed ; the Trades 
Disputes Act (1906) removed the position of trades unions from 
the controversy excited over the Taff Vale decision ; Mr Lloyd- 
George’s Patents Act (1907) and Merchant Shipping Act (1906) 
were welcomed by the tariff reformers as embodying their own 
policy ; a long-standing debate was closed by the passing of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act (1907); and acts for establishing a 
public trustee, a court of criminal appeal, a system of probation 
for juvenile offenders, and a census of production, were passed in 
1907. Meanwhile, though the Colonial Conference (re-named 
Imperial) of 1907 showed that there was a wide difference of 
opinion on the tariff question between the free-trade government 
and the colonial premiers, in one part of the empire the ministry 
took a decided step — in the establishment of a self-governing 
constitution for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies — which, 
for good or ill, would make the period memorable. Mr Haldane’s 
new army scheme was no less epoch-making in Great Britain. 
In foreign affairs, the conclusion of a treaty with Russia for 
delimiting the British and Russian spheres of influence in the 
Middle East laid the foundations of entirely new relations between 
the British and Russian governments. On the other hand, so 
far as concerned the ultimate fortunes of the Liberal party. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership can only be regarded 
as a period of marking time. He had become its leader as a 
conciliator of the various sections, and it was as a conciliator, 
ready to sympathize with the strong views of all sections of his 
following, that he kept the party together, while his colleagues 
went their own ways in their own departments. His own special 
‘Meads ” were few, owing to the personal reasons given above ; 
his declaration at the Queen’s Hall, London, early in 1907, in 
favour of drastic land reform, served only to encourage a number 
of extremists ; and the Liberal enthusiasm against the House of 
Lords, violently excited in J906 by the fate of the Education Bill 
and Plural Voting Bill, was rather damped than otherwise, when 
his method of procedure by resolution of the House of Commons 
was disclosed in 1907. The House passed by an enormous 
rnajority a resolution (introduced on June 25) “ that in order to 
give effect to the will of the people, as expressed by their represent- 
atives, it is necessary that the power of the other House to alter 
or reject bills passed by this House should be so restricted by law 
as to secure that within the limits of a single parliament the final 
decision of the Commons shall prevail ” ; but the prime minister’s 
explanation that statutory provision should be made for two or 
three successive private conferences between the two Houses as 
to any bill in dispute at intervals of about six months, and that, 
only after that, the bill in question should be finally sent up by 
the Commons with the intimation that unless passed in that form 
it would become law over their heads, was obviously not what was 
wanted by enthusiastic opponents of the second chamber. The 
problem still remained, how to get the House of Lords to pass a 
“ law ” to restrict their own powers. After the passing of this 
resolution the cry against the House of Lords rapidly weakened, 
since it became clear at the by-elections (culminating at Peckham 
in March 1908) that the “ will of the people ” was by no means 
unanimously on the side of the bills which had failed to pass. 

The result of the two years was undoubtedly to revive the 


confidence of the Opposition, who found that they had outlived 
the criticisms of the general election, and both on the question 
of tariff reform and on matters of general politics were again 
holding their own. The failure of the government in Ireland 
(where the only success was Mr Birrell’s introduction of the 
Universities Bill in April 1908), their internal divisions as regards 
socialistic legislation, their variance from the views of the self- 
governing colonies on Imperial administration, the admission 
after the general election that the alleged “ slavery ” of the 
Chinese in the Transvaal was, in Mr Winston ChurchUrs phrase, 
a “ terminological inexactitude,” and the introduction of extreme 
measures such as the Licensing Bill of 1908, offered excellent 
opportunities of electioneering attack. Moreover, the Liberal 
promises of economy had been largely falsified, the reductions 
in the navy estimates being dangerous in themselves, while the 
income tax still remained at practically the war level. For 
much of all this the prime minister’s colleagues were primarily 
responsible ; but he himself had given a lead to the anti-militarist 
section by prominently advocating international disarmament, 
and the marked rebuff to the British proposals at the Hague 
conference of 1907 exposed alike the futility of this Radical 
ideal and the general inadequacy of the prime minister’s policy 
of pacificism. Sir Henry’s rather petulant intolerance of Unionist 
opposition, shown at the opening of the 1906 session in his 
dismissal of a speech by Mr Balfour with the words “ Enough 
of this foolery ! ” gradually gave way before the signs of Unionist 
reintegration. His resignation took place at a moment when 
the Liberal, Irish and Labour parties were growing restive 
under their obligations, government policy stood in need of con- 
centration against an Opposition no longer divided and making 
marked headway in the country, and the ministry had to 
be reconstituted under a successor, Mr Asquith, towards 
whom, so far, there was no such feeling of personal devotion as 
had been the chief factor in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership. (H. Ch.) 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and 
seaport of Argyllshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 8286. It is 
situated on a fine bay, towards the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula of Kintyre, ii m. N.E. of the Mull and 83 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by water. The seat of the Dalriad 
monarchy in the 6th or 7th century, its importance declined 
when the capital was transferred to Forteviot. No memorial 
of its antiquity has survived, but the finely sculptured granite 
cross standing on a pedestal in the market-place belongs to the 
1 2th century, and there are ruins of some venerable chapels and 
churches. Through the interest of the Campbells, who are still 
the overlords and from whom it takes its name, it became a 
royal burgh in 1700. It was the birthplace of the Rev. Dr 
Norman Macleod (1812). The chief public buildings are the 
churches (one of which occupies the site of a castle of the 
Macdonalds), the town house, the Academy and the Athenaeum. 
The staple industry is whisky distilling, of which the annual 
output is 2,000,000 gallons, more than half for export. The 
port is the head of a fishery district and does a thriving trade. 
Shipbuilding, net and rope-making, and woollen manufacturing 
are other industries, and coal is mined in the vicinity. There are 
three piers and a safe and capacious harbour, the bay, called 
Campbeltown Loch, measuring 2 m. in length by i in breadth. 
At its entrance stands a lighthouse on the island of Davaar. 
On the Atlantic shore is the splendid golf-course of Machrihanish, 
m. distant. Machrihanish is connected with Campbeltown 
y a light railway. Near the village of Southend is Machrireoch, 
the duke of Argyll's shooting-lodge, an old structure modernized, 
commanding superb views of the Firth of Clyde and its islands, 
and of Ireland. On the rock of Dunaverty stood the castle of 
Macdonald of the Isles, who was dispossessed by the Campbells 
in the beginning of the 17th century. At this place in 1647 
General David Leslie is said to have ordered 300 of the 
Macdonalds to be slain after their surrender. Of the ancient 
church founded here by Columba, only the walls remain. 
Campbeltown unites with Ayr, Inveraray, Irvine and Oban in 
sending one member (for the Ayr Burghs ”) to parliament. 
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CAMPE, JOACHIM HEINRICH (1746-1818), German educa- 
tionist, was born at Deenscn in iirunswick in 1746. He studied 
theology at the university of Ualle, and after acting for some 
time as chaplain at Potsdam, he accepted a post as director of 
studies in the Philanthropin at Dessau (see Basedow). He 
soon after set up an educational establishment of his own at 
Trittow, near Hamburg, which he was obliged to give up to one 
of his assistants within a few years, in consequence of feeble 
health. In 1787 ho proceeded to Brunswick as counsellor of 
education, and purchased the Schulbuchhandlung, which under 
his direction became a most prosperous business. He died in 
1818. His numerous educational works were widely used 
tlyoughout Germany. Among the most popular were the 
Kldnt' Kinderbibliothek (nth ed., 1815) ; Robinson der Jiingere 
(cjtjth e()., j86i), translated into English and into nearly every 
Ji/Liropean language; irnd Sammtlkhe Kinder” uiid Jugendschrifieny 
37 vols. 

CAMPECHE (Campeacuv), a southern stiite of Mexico, com- 
prising the western part of the peninsula of Yucatan, bounded 
N. and E. by Yucatan, S. b)' Guatemala, S.W, by Tabasco and 
N.W. by that part of the Gulf of Mexico designated on English 
maps as the Bay of Campeachy. l^op. (1895) 87,264; (1900) 
mostly Indians and mestizos. Area, 18,087 sq. m. 
The name of the stale is derived from its principal forest product, 
palo de rampeche (logwood). The surface, like that of Yucatan, 
consists of a vast sandy plain, broken by a group of low elevations 
in the lUirtb, heavily forested in the south, but with open tracts 
in the north adapted to grazing. The northern part is insuf- 
ficiently watered, the rains filtering quickly through the soil. 
In the south, however, there are some large rivers, and the 
forest region is very humid. 'J'he climate is hot and unhealthy. 
In the north-west angle of the stiite is the Laguna de Terminus, 
a large tide- water lake, which receives the drainage of the 
southern districts. Among the products and exports are log- 
wood, fustic, lignum-viUie, mahogany, cedar, hides, tortoise- 
shell and chicley the last extracted from the zapote chico trees 
{Achras sapota, L.). Stock-raising engages some attention. 
One railway crosses the state from the capital, Campeche, to 
Merida, Yucatan, but there are no other means of transportation 
except the rivers and mule-paths. The port of Carmen (pup. in 
1900, about 6000), on a sand key between the Laguna de Terminus 
and tlie Gulf, has an active trade in dyewoods and other forest 
products, and owing to its inland water communications with 
the forest areas of the interior is the principal port of the state 
and of Tabasco. 

CAMPECHE, or Campeche de Baranda, a fortified city and 
port of Mexico, and capital of a state of the same name, situated 
on the Bay of Campeche, 825 m. E. of the city of Mexico and 
90 m. S.W. of Merida, in lat. 20" 5' N., long. 90® 16' W. 
Pop. (1900) 17,109, Campeche was one of the three open ports 
of this coast under the Spanish r^^ime, and its walls, general 
plan, fine public edifices, shady squares and comfortable stone 
residences are evidence of the wealth it once possessed. It is 
still one of the most attractive towns on the Gulf coast of Mexico. 
It had a monopoly of the Yucatan trade and enjoyed large 
profits from its logwood exports, both of which have been largely 
lost. It was formerly the principal port for the state and for a 
Iiart of Yucatan, but the port of Carmen at the entrance to 
Laguna de Terminos is now the chief shipping port for logwood 
and other forest products, and a considerable part of the trade 
of Campeche has been transferred to Progreso, the port of 
Merida. The port of Campeche is a shallow roadstead defended 
by three forts and protected by a stone pier or wharf 160 ft. long, 
but vessels drawing more than 9 ft. arc compelled to lie outside 
and discharge cargo into lighters. The exports include logwood, 
cotton, hides, wax, tobacco, salt and cigars of local manufacture. 
The principal public buildings are the old citadel, some old 
churches, the town liall, a handsome theatre, hospital and 
market. The streets are traversed by tramways, and a railway 
runs north-eastward to Merida. Campeche stands on the site 
of an old native town, of which there are interesting remains in 
the vicinity, and which was first visited by Hernandez de 
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C6rdoba in 1517. The Spanish town was founded in 1540, and 
was sacked by the British in 1659 and by buccaneers in 1678 
and 1685. During the revolution of 1842 Campeche was the 
scene of many engagements between the Mexicans and people 
of Yucatan. 

GAMPEGGIO, LORENZO (1464-1532), Italian cardinal, was 
born at Milan of a noble Bolognese family. At lirsl he followed 
a legal career at Pavia and Bologna, and when in 1499 he took 
his doctorate he was esteemed the most learned canonist in 
Europe. In 1500 he married Francesca dc’ Gualtavillani, by 
whom he had five children, one of whom, Allessandro, born in 
1504, became cardinal in 1551, and another, Gianbaptista, 
became bishop of Minorca, iiis wife dying in 1510, he went 
into the church ; on account of his services during the rebellion 
of Bologna, he was made by Julius II. auditor of the Rota in 
1511, and sent to Maximilian and to Vienna as nuncio. Raised 
to the see of Fcltre in 1512, he went on another embassy to 
Maximilian in 1513, and was created cardinal priest of San 
Totnmaso in Pavione, 27th of June 3517. Leo X., needing a 
subsidy from the English clergy, sent (?ampeggio to England 
on the ostensible business of arranging a crusade against the 
Turks. Wokscy, then engaged in beginning his reform of the 
English church, procured that he himself should be joined to 
the legation as senior legate ; thus the Italian, who arrived in 
England on the 23rd of July 1518, held a subordinate position 
and his special legatinc faculties were suspended. Campeggio’s 
mis.sion failed in its immediate object ; but he returned to Rome, 

I wtiere he was received in Consistory on the 28th of November 
^ 5191 with the gift from the king of the palace of Cardinal Adriano 
Ca.stellesi (^.t/.), who had been deposed, and large gifts of monci) 
and furniture. He was made protector of England in the 
Roman curia ; and in 1524 Henry VI Jl. gave him the rich sec 
of Salisbury, and the pope the archbishopric of Bologna. After 
attending the diet of Regensburg, he shared the captivity of 
Clement VIL during the sack of Rome in 1527 and did much to 
restore peace. On the ist of October 1528 he arrived in England 
as co-legate with Wolsey in the matter of Henry’s divorce. Ho 
brought with him a secret document, the Decretal, which defined 
the law and left the legates to decide the question of fact ; but 
this important letter was to be shown only to Henry and Wolsey. 
“ Owing to recent events,'’ that is, the loss of the temporal power, 
Clement was in no way inclined to offend the victorious Charles V,, 
Catherine’s nephew, and Camj^gio had already received (16th 
of September 1528) distinct instructions “ not to proceed to 
sentence under any pretext without express commission, but 
protract the matter as long as possible.” After using all means 
of persuasion to restore peace between the king and queen, 
Campe^gio had to resist the pressure brought upon him to give 
sentence. The legatine court opened at Blackfriars on the j8th 
of June 1529, but {he final result was certain. Campeggio could 
not by the terms of his commission give sentence ; so his only 
escape was to prorogue the court on the 23rd of July on the plea 
of the Roman vacation. Having failed to satisfy the king, he 
left England on the 26th of October 1529, after his baggage had 
been searched at Dover to find the Decretal, which, however, had 
been burnt. Returning io Bologna, the cardinal assisted at 
the coronation of Charles V. on the 24th of February 1530, and 
went with him to the diet of Augsburg, He was deprived by 
Henry of the English protectorate; and when sentence was 
finally givp against the divorce, Campeggio was deprived of the 
see of Salisbury as a non-resident alien, by act of parliament 
(nth of March 1535); but his rich benefices in the Spanish 
d^inions made ample amends. In 1537 he became cardinal 
bishop of Sabina, and died in Rome on the 25th of July 1539, 
His tomb is in the church of S. Maria in Trastevere. (E. Tn.) 

CAMPER, PETER (1722-1789), Dutch anatomist and natural- 
ist, was bom at Leiden on the nth of May 1722. He was 
educated at the university there, and in 1746 graduated in 
philosophy and medicine. After the death of his father in 1748 
he spent more than a year in Flngland, and then visited Paris, 
Lyons and Geneva, and returned to Franeker, where in 1750 he 
had been appointed to the professorship of philosophy, m^icine 
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and surgery. He visited England a second time in 1752, and in 
1755 he was called to the chair of anatomy and surgery at the 
Athenaeum in Amsterdam. He resigned this post after six 
years, and retired to his country house near Franeker, in order 
uninterruptedly to carry on his studies. In 1763, however, he 
accepted the professorship of medicine, surgery and anatomy at 
Groningen, and continued in the chair for ten years. He then 
returned to Franeker, and after the death of his wife in 1776 
spent some time in travelling. In 1702 he had been returned 
as one of the deputies in the assembly of the province of Fries- 
land, and the latter years tif his life were much occupied with 
political affairs. In 1787 he was nominated to a seat in the 
council of state, and look up his residence at the Hague, where 
he died on the 7th of April 1789. 

Camper’s wtirks, mainlv memoirs and delachfjd papers, are very 
numerous ; tlie most imporlcLnt ol lliost; bearing on comparative 
anatomy were publiJ^lH'd m 3 vols. at Paris in 1803. under the title 
G^uvres dc 1\ CawfK'i (jm o)ii fHnir ohjet VhUtoirc 'naturcllc, la 
phydoloffic, ct Vamdomie com pane. VTis TUsserintion physiaue sur 
lex differences vSelles que presentent Ics traits du visafte chez Us kommes 
de differeni'i pavs et de differents dues ; sur U hnau qui caracUrise 
Us .statues antiques et les pUces gravccs, &c., wliicli was published in 
1781 both in Dutch and in French, contains un account ot the facial 
angle which he nv'd as a cranial characteristic. (See also Anatomy.) 

CAMPHAUSEN, OTTO VON (1812-1896), Prussian statesman, 
was born at Hiinshoven in the Khine Provinces on the 21st of 
October 1812. Having studied jurisprudence and political 
economy at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, Munich and 
Berlin, he entered the legal career at C'ologne, and immediately 
devoted his attention to financial and commercial questions. 
Nominated assessor in 1837, he acted for five years in this 
capacity at Magdeburg and Coblenz, became in 1845 counsellor 
in the ministry of finance, and was in 1849 elected a member of 
the second chamber of the Pru.ssian diet, joining the Moderate 
Liberal party. In 1869 he was appointed minister of finance. 
On taking office , he was confronted with a deficit in the revenue, 
which he successfully cleared off by effecting a conversion of a 
greater part of the state loans. I’he French war indemnity 
enabled him to redeem a considerable portion of the state debt 
and to remit certain taxes. He was, however, a too warm 
adherent of free trade principles to enjoy the confidence either 
of the Agrarian party or of Prince Bismarck, and his antagonism 
to the tobacco monopoly and the general economic policy of 
the latter brought about his retirement. C amphausen’s great 
services to Prussia were recognized by his sovereign in the 
bestowal of the order of the Black Eagle in 1895, a dignity 
('arrying with it a patent of nobility. He died at Berlin on the 
18th of May 1896. 

CAMPHAUSEN, WILHELM (1818-1885), German painter, 
was born at J)usscldorf, and studied under A. Rethel and F. W. 
von Sdiadow. As an historical and battle painter he rapidly 
became popular, and in 1859 was made professor of painting 
at the Dus.seldorf academy, together with other later distinctions. 
His “ flight of Tilly ” (1841), “ Prince Eugene at the Battle of 
Belgrade” (1843; Cologne museum), “ Flight of Charles II. 
after the Battle of Worcester ” (Berlin National G^lcry), 
“ Cromwell’s Cavalry ” (Munich Pinakothek), are his principal 
earlier pictures ; and his “ Frederick the Great at Potsdam,” 
“ Frederick II, and the Bayreuth Dragoons at Hohenfriedburg,” 
and pictures of the Schleswig-^Holstein campaign and the war of 
1866 (notably “ Jiines of Diippel after the BatUe,” at the Berlin 
National Gallery), made him famous in Germany as a representa- 
tive of patriotic historical art. He also painted many portraits 
of German princes and celebrated soldiers and statesmen. He 
died at Dusseldorf on the i6th of June 1885. 

CAMPHORS, organic chemical compounds, the alcohols and 
ketones of the hydrocarbons known as terpenes, occurring 
associated with volatile oils in many plants. They are extracted 
together with volatile oils by distilling certain plants with steam, 
the volatile oils being subsequently separated by fractional 
distillation. The term “ camphor ” is generally applied to the 
solid products so obtained, and hence includes the “ stcai^ 
optenes,” or solid portions of the volatile oils. They are mostly 
white crystalline solids, possessing a characteristic odour ; they 
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arc sparingly soluble in water, but readily dissolve in alcohol 
and ether. Chemically, the camphors may be divided into two 
main groups, according to the nature of the correspwjnding 
hydrocarbon or terpene. In this article only tlie camphors of 
commercial importance will be treated ; details as to the chemical 
structure,^ syntheses and relations will be found in the article 
Terpenes. 

Menthol, mentha or peppermint camphor, C,f)Hj„01I, 5-methyl- 
2-isopropyl licxahydrophcnol, an oxyhcxghyclrocymene, occurs 
in the volatile oils of Mentha piperita and M, arvensis (var. 
piperascetis and glabrata), from which it is obtained by cooling 
and subsequently pressing the separated crystals ; or by frac- 
tional distillation. It cry.stallizes in prisms, having the odour 
and taste of peppermint ; it melts at 42*^ and boils at 212°. It is 
very .slightly soluble in water, but readily dissolves in alcohol 
and ether. It is optically active, being laevo-rotatory'. Mbnthol 
is used in medicine to relie\’e pain, as in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
throat affections and toothache. Jt acts also as a local anaes- 
thetic, va.scular stimulant and disinfectant. 

Thymol, thyme campherr, 3 -methyl- 6- isopropyl 

phenol, an oxycymene, occurs in the volatile oil of Ajowan, 
Carum ajotvan, garden thyme, Thymus vulgaris, wild thyme, 
r. Serpyllum and horse mint, Monarda punctata. Thymol 
crystallizes in large colourless plates which melt at 44° and boil 
at 230^^. It has the odour of thyme, is sparingly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol, ether and in alkaline solutions. In 
medicine it is used as an antiseptic, being more active than 
phenol. Iodine and potash convert it into di-iodthymol, which 
has been introduced in surgery under the names aristol and 
annidaltn, as a substitute for iodoform. 

Borneol, Borneo camphor or camphol, also known as Malayan, 
Barns or Dryobalanops camphor, occurs in fissures in 

the wood of Dryobalanops arnmatica, a majestic tree fiourishing 
in the East Indies. This product is dextro-rotatory ; the laevo 
and inactive modifications occur in the so-called baldrianic 
camphor. Borneo) melts at 203^" and boils at 212°. It is very 
similar to common or Japan camphor, but has a somewhat 
peppery odour. Sodium and alcohol reduce common camphor 
to a mixture of d- and /-borncol. 

Common campherr, Japan or Laurel camphor, C^oH,gO, which 
constitutes the bulk of the camphor of commerce, is the product 
of the camphor laurel, Cinnamonum camphora, a tree flourishing 
in Japan, Formosa and central China. It also occurs in various 
volatile oils, e,g. lavender, rosemary, sage and spike. To ex- 
tract the camphor, chips of tlie tree are steamed, and the mixed 
vapours of camphor, volatile oils and water are conducted to a 
condensing plant, where most of the camphor separates out. 
This is Altered, and the remainder, about ao% of the total, 
which is retained in solution, is extracted by fractional distilla- 
tion and cooling the distillate. The crude camphor so obtained 
is exported from Japan in two grades — Samuel A and Samuel B. 
It is purified by mixing with a little charcoal, sand, iron filings 
or quicklime and subliming, by steam distillation or by crystalliza- 
tion. Common camphor forms a translucent mass of hexagonal 
prisms, melting at 175® and boiling at 204°. It sublimes very 
readily. In al^holic solution it is dextro-rotatory ; the laevo 
form, Matricaria camphor, occurs in the oil of Matricaria parihe- 
nium and closely resembles the d form. Camphor is chiefly used 
in the celluloid industry. The so-called “artificial camphor’^ 
is pinenc hydrochloride (see Terpenes). 

Externally applied it acts medicinally as a counter-irritant, 
and, in some degree, as a local anaesthetic, being also a definite 
antiseptic. It is, therefore, largely used in liniments for the 
relief of myalgia, sciatica, lumb^o, etc. Combined with chloro- 
form, thymol or carbolic acid, it is a valuable local application 
for neuralgia and for toothache due to dental caries. Taken 
internally, camphor is a nerve stimulant, a diaphoretic ax^ a 
ieeble antipyretic. It is excreted by the kidneys as various 
substances, including campho-glycnric acid (Schmiedeberg). 
In large doses it causes marked nervous symptoms, exhilaration 
being followed by abdominal pain; violent efaUmtifonn con- 
vulsions, coma and death. Its internal uses are in hysteria, and 
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in such conditions as diarrhoea, dysentery and cholera. It is 
a popular remedy for “ cold in the head,” but it is not to be 
relied upon as a prophylactic against infection either by an 
ordinary cold or true iniluenza. 

CAMPHUYSEN, DIRK RAFELSZ (1586-1627), Dutch 
painter, poet and theologiaff, was the son of a surgeon at Gorcum. 
As he manifested great artistic talent, his brother, in whose 
charge he was left on the death of his parents, placed him under 
the painter Govaerts. But at that time there was intense 
interest in theology ; and Camphuysen, sharing in the prevailing 
enthusiasm, deserted the pursuit of art, to become first a private 
tutor and afterwards minister of Vleuten near Utrecht (1616). 
As, however, he had embraced the doctrines of Arminius with 
fervour, he was deprived of this post and driven into exile (1619). 
His chief solace was poetry ; and he has left a translation of the 
I’salms, and a number of short pieces, remarkable for their fresh- 
ness and depth of poetic feeling. He is also the author of several 
theological works of fair merit, among which is a Compendium 
Doctrinae Sociniorum ; but his fame chiefly rests on his pictures, 
which, like his poems, are mostly small, but of great beauty; the 
colouring, though thin, is pure ; the composition and pencilling 
are exquisite, and the perspective above criticism. The best of 
his works are his sunset and moonlight scenes and his views of 
the Rhine and other rivers. The close of his life was spent at 
Dokkum. His nephew Raphael (b. j 598) is by some considered 
to have been the author of several of the works ascribed to him ; 
and his son Govaert (1624-1674), a follower or imitator of Paul 
Potter, is similarly credited. 

CAMPl, GIULIO (1500-1572), the founder of a school of 
Italian painters, was born at Cremona. He was son of a painter, 
Galeazzo Campi (1475-1536), under whom he took his first 
lessons in art. He was then taught by Giulio Romano ; and 
he made a special study of Titian, Correggio and Raphael. His 
works are remarkable for their correctness, vigour and loftiness 
of style. They are very numerous, and the church of St Margaret 
in his native town owes all its paintings to his hand. Among the 
earliest of his school are his brothers, Vincenzo and Antonio, the 
latter of whom was also of some mark as a sculptor and as 
historian of Cremona. 

Giulio’s pupil, Bernardino Campi (1522-1592), in some 
respects superior to his master, began life as a goldsmith. After 
an education under Giulio Campi and Ippolito Corta, he attained 
such skill that when he added another to the eleven Caesars of 
Titian, it was impossible to say which was the master’s and 
which the imitator’s. He was also much influenced by Correggio 
and Raphael. His principal work is seen in the frescoes of the 
cupola at San Sigismondo, at Cremona. 

CAMPILLO, JdSfi DEL (1695-1743), Spanish statesman, was 
of very obscure origin. From his own account of his youth, 
written to Antonio de Mier in 1726, we only know that he was 
born in a house equally poor and honest,” that he studied 
Latin by his own wish, that he entered the service of Don 
Antonio Maldonado, prebendary of Cdrdoba, who wished 
apparently to train him as a priest, and that he declined to take 
orders. He left the service of Maldonado in 1713, being then 
eighteen years of age. In 1715 he became “ page ** to D, Fran- 
cisco de Ocio, superintendent general of customs, who doubtless 
employed him as a clerk. In 1717 he attracted the favourable 
notice of Patino, the head of the newly-organized navy, and was 
by him transferred to the naval department. Under the pro- 
tection of Patino, who became prime minister in 1726, Campillo 
was constantly employed on naval administrative work botdi at 
home and in America. It was Patino’s policy to build up a navy 
quietly at home and in America, without attracting too much 
attention abroad, and particularly in England. Campillo 
proved an industrious and honest subordinate. Part of his 
experience was to be present at a shipwreck in Central America 
in which he was credited with showing spirit and practical 
ability in saving the lives of the crew. In 1726 he was denounced 
to the Inquisition for the offence of reading forbidden books. 
The proceedings against him were not carried further, but the 
incident is an example of the vexatious tyranny exercised by the 
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Holy Office, and the effect it must have had even in its decadence 
in damping all intellectual activity. It was not until in 1741, 
when Spain was entangled in a land war in Italy and a naval war 
with England, that Campillo was summoned by the king to take 
the place of prime minister. He had to find the means of carrying 
on a policy out of all proportion to the resources of Spain, with 
an empty treasury. His short tenure of power was chiefly 
notable for his vigorous attempt to sweep away the .system of 
farming the taxes, which left the state at the mercy of contractors 
and financiers. Campillo’s predecessors were constantly com- 
pelled to apply to capitalists to provide funds to meet the 
demands of the king for his buildings and his foreign policy. A 
whole year’s revenue was frequently forestalled. Campillo 
persuaded the king to allow him to establish a system of direct 
collection, by which waste and pilfering would be avoided. 
Some progress was made towards putting the national finances 
on a sound footing, though Campillo could not prevent the king 
from disposing, without his knowledge, of large sums of money 
needed for the public service. He died suddenly on the 1 1 th of 
April 1743. Campillo was the author of a treatise on a New 
System of Government for America printed at Madrid 1789. He 
also left a MS. treatise with the curious title, What is superfluous 
and is wanting in Spam, in order that it may be what it ought to be, 
and not what it is. 

See D. Antonio Rodriquez Villa, Patino y Campillo (Madrid, 1882). 

CAMPINAS, an inland city of the state of Sfto Paulo, Brazil, 
65 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Sio Paulo and 114 m. from the 
port of Santos, with which it is connected by the }*aulista & Sao 
Paulo railway. ]*op. (1890) of the city and municipality, 
33,921. Campinas is the commercial centre of one of the oldest 
coffee-producing districts of the state and the outlet for a rich 
and extensive agricultural region lying farther inland. The 
Mogyana railway starts from this point and extends north to 
Uberaba, Minas Gcraes, while the Paulista lines extend north- 
west into new and very fertile regions. Coffee is the staple 
production, though Indian corn, mandioca and fruit are pro- 
duced largely for local consumption. The city is built in a bowl- 
like depression of the great central plateau, and the drainage 
from the surrounding hillsides has produced a dangerously 
insanitary condition, from which one or two virulent fever 
epidemics have resulted. 

CAMPING OUT. The sport of abandoning ordinary house-life, 
and living in tents, touring in vans, boats, &c., has been elabor- 
ately developed in modem times, and a considerable literature 
has been devoted to it, to which the curious may be referred. 

See, for Europe, A. A. Macdonell’s Camping-out (1892) and Voyages 
on German Rivers (i8cjo) ; G. R. Lowndes, Gipsy Tents (1890). 

For Australia and Africa, W. B. I.ord, Shifts and Expedients of 
Camp Life (1871) ; the articles by F, J. Jackson in the Big Game 
Shooting volume of the " Badminton Library ” ; the articles on 
“ Camping out ” in The Encyclopaedia of Sport ; F. C. Selous, A 
Hunter's Wanderings in Africa (1881), and Travel and Adventure in 
South Africa (1893) ; A. W, Chanler, Through Jungle and Desert 
(1896) ; A. B. Rathbone, Camping and Tramping in Malaya (1898). 

For America, G. O. Shields, Camping and Camp Outfits (i8yo) ; 
W. W, Pascoe, Canoe and Camp Cookery (1893) ; Woodcraft, by 

Nessmuk (1895) ; W. S. Rainsford, Camping and Hunting in 
the Shoshone (1896); S. E, White, The Forest (1903), and The 
Mountains (1904) ; Suggestions as to Outfit for Tramping and CamP‘ 
ing {1904), published by " The Appalachian Mountain Club,’* 
Boston. Valuable information will be found in the sporting 
periodicals, and in the catalogues of outfitters and dealers in sporting 
goods. 

CAMPION, EDMUND (1540-1581), English Jesuit, was bom in 
London, received his early education at Christ’s Hospital, and, as 
the best of the London scholars, was chosen in their name to make 
the complimentary speech when Queen Mary visited the city on 
the 3rd of August 1553. He went to Oxford and became fellow 
of St John’s College in 1557, taking the oath of supremacy on the 
occasion of his degree in 1564, in which year he was orator in the 
schools. He had already shown his talents as a speaker at the 
funeral of Amy Robsart in 1560 ; and when Sir Thomas White, 
the founder of the college, war buried in 1564, the Latin oration 
fell to the lot of Campion. Two years later he welcomed Queen 
Elizabeth to the university, and won a regard, which the queen 
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preserved until the end. Religious difficulties now began to beset 
him ; but at the persuasion of Edward Cheyney, bisliop of 
Gloucester, although holding Catholic doctrines, he took deacon’s 
orders in the English Church. Inwardly “ he took a remorse of 
conscience and detestation of mind/* Rumours of his opinions 
liegan to spread and, giving up the office of proctor, he left Oxford 
in 1569 and went to Ireland to take part in a propK)sed restoration 
of the Dublin University. The suspicion of papistry followed 
him ; and orders were given for his arrest. For some three 
months he eluded pursuit, hiding among friends and occupying 
himself by wTiting a history of Ireland (^st published in Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles^ a superficial work of no real value. At last he 
escaped to Douai, where he joined William Allen and was 
reconciled to the Roman Church. ^Vftcr beii^ ordained sulv 
deacon, he went to Rome and became a Jesuit in 1573, spending 
some years at Briinn, Vienna and Prague. In 1580 the Jesuit 
mission to England was begun, and he accompanied Robert 
f*arsons (^.7'.) who, as suf>erior, was intended to counterbalance 
Campion's fcrv’our and impetuous zeal. He entered England in 
the characteristic guise of a jewel merchant, arrived in London 
on the 24th of June i5<So, and at once began to preach. His 
presence became known to the authorities and an indiscreet 
declaration, “ Campion Brag,” made the position more difficult. 
The hue and cry was out against him ; henceff)rth he led a hunted 
life, preaching and ministering to Catholics in Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire and I.ancashirc. During this time lie 
was writing his Decern Rati ones, a rhetorical display of re^ns 
against the Anglican Church. The book was printed in a private 
press at Stonor Park, Henley, and 400 copies were found on the 
benches of St Mary’s, Oxford, at the Commencement, on the 27th 
of June 1581. The sensation was immense, and the pursuit 
became keener. On his way to Norfolk he stopped at Lyford in 
Berkshire, where he preached on the 14th of July and the follow- 
ing day, yielding to the foolish importunity of some pious women. 
Here he was captured by a spy and taken to London, bearing on 
his hat a paper witli the inscription, Campion, the Seditious 
Jesuit.” Committed to the Tower, he was examined in the 
presence of Elizabeth, who asked him if he acknowledged her to 
be really queen of England, and on his replying straightly in the 
affirmative, she made him offers, not only of life but of wealth and 
dignities, on conditions which his conscience could not allow. He 
was kept a long time in prison, twice racked by order of the 
council, and everj^ effort was made to shake liis constancy. 
Despite the effect of a false rumour of retraction and a forged 
confession, his adN ersaries in despair summoned him to four 
public conferences (ist, i8tli, 23rd and 27th of September), and 
although still suffering, and allowed neither time nor books for 
preparation, he bore himself so easily and readily that he won the 
admiration of most of the audience. Hacked again on the 31st 
of October, he was indicted at Westminster that he with others 
had conspired at Rome and Reims to raise a sedition in the realm 
and detlirone the queen. On the 20th of November he was 
brought in guilty before Lord Chief Justice Wray ; and in reply 
to him said : “If our religion do make traitors we are worthy to 
be condemned ; but otherwise are and have been true subjects 
as ever the queen had.” He received the sentence of the traitor’s 
death with the Te Deum laudamus, and, after spending his last 
days in pious exercises, was led with two companions to Tyburn 
(ist of December 1581) and suffered the barbarous penalty. Of 
all the Jesuit missionaries who suffered for their allegiance to the 
ancient religion, Campion stands the highest. His life and his 
aspirations were pure, his zeal true and his loyalty unquestionable. 
He was beatified by Leo XIll. in 1886. 

An admirable biography is to be found in Richard Simpson’s 
Edmund Campion (1867) ; and a coroplcic list of his works in 
De Backer’s liibliothdque de la compagnie de Jesus. (E. Tn.) 

CAMP10N» THOMAS (1567-1620), English poet and musician, 
was born in Ixjndon on the 12th of February 1567, and christened 
at St Andrew’s, Holbom. He was the son of John Campion of 
the Middle Temple, who was by profession one of the curaitors of 
the chancery court, the derks ” of course,” whose duties were to 
draft the various writs and legal instruments in correct form. His 
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mother was Lucy Searle, daughter of Laurence Scarie, one of the 
queen’s seijeants-at-orms. Upon the death of Campion’s father 
in 1576, bis mother married Augustine Steward and died herself 
soon after. Steward acted for some yeaxs as guardioxi of the 
orphan, and sent him in J58J, together with Thomas Sidey, his 
step.son by his second wife Anne, r^i(ict of Qement Sisley, to 
Feterhouse, Cambridge, as a gentleman pensioner. He studied 
at Cambridge for four years, and left the university, it would 
appear, without a degree, l>ut strongly imbued with those tastes 
for classical literature which exercised such powerful influence 
upon his subsequent work. In April 1587 he was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, possibly with the intention of adopting a legal 
profession, but he had little s>Tnptttliy with legal studies and does 
not appear to liave been called to the bar. His subsequent 
movements are not certain, but in 1591 he appt^ars to have taken 
part in the French expedition under Essex, sent for the assi^ance 
of Henry IV. against the League ; and in 1606 he first appears 
with the degree of doctor of physic, tliough the absence of records 
does not pernut us to asC4irtain where tliis was ohtamed. The 
rest of his life wa.s probably spent in London, where he practised 
as a phy.Hician until his death on the 1st of March 1620, leaving 
behind him, it would appear, neither wife nor issue. He was 
buried the same day at St Dunstan’s-in-tlie-Wcst, Fleet Street. 

The body of his works is considerable, the earliest known being 
a group of five anonymous poems included in the Songs of Divers 
Noblemen and Gentlemeny appended to Newman’s surreptitious 
edition of Sidney’s Astrophel and Sielia, which appeared m 1591. 
In 1595 appeared under his own name the Poemaia, a collection 
of Latin panegyrics, elegies and epigrams, which evince much 
skill in handling, and won him considerable reputation. This was 
followed in 1601 by ^ Booke of Ayres ^ one of the song-books so 
fashionable in his day , the music of which was contributed in equal 
proportions by himself and Philip Ro.ssctcr, while the words were 
almost certainly all written by him. The foUowii^ year he 
published his Observations in the Art of English Poesie, ” against 
the vulgar and unartificial custom of riming,” in favour of rhyme- 
less verse on the model of classical quantitative poetry. Its 
appearance at this stage was important as the final statement of 
the crazy prejudice by one of its sanest and best equipped 
champions, but the challenge thus thrown down was accepted by 
Daniell, who in his Defence of Ryme, published tlie same year, 
finally demolished the movement. 

In 1607 he wrote and publislved a masque for the occasion of 
the marriage of Lord Hayes, and in 1613 he issued a volume of 
Songs of Mourning (set to music by Coporario or John Coopei*) 
for the loss of Prince Henry, which was sincerely lamented by the 
whole English nation. The same year he wrote aiid arranged 
I three masques, the Lords' Masque for the marriage of Princess 
I Elizabeth, an entertainment for the amusement of Queen Anne 
at Caversham House, and a Uurd for the marriage of the carl of 
Somerset to the infamt)us Frances Howard, countess of Essex. 
If, moreover, as appears quite likely, his Two Bookes of Ayres 
(both words and music written by himself) belongs also to this 
year, it was indeed his annus mirabilis. 

Some time in or after 1617 appeared his Third and Fourth 
Booke of Ayres ; while to that year probably also belongs his 
Netv Way of making Foure Parts in Counterpoint, a technical 
treatise which was for many years the standard text-book on 
the subject. It was included, with annotations by Christopher 
Sympson, in Playfair’s Brief Introduction to the Skill of Musick, 
and two editions appear to have been bought up by 1660. In 
x6i8 appeared The Ayres that were sung and played at Brougham 
Castle on the occasion of tlie king’s entertainment there, the 
music by Mason and Earsden, while the words were almost 
certainly by Campion ; and in 1619 he published his Epigram- 
matum Ldm 11 . Umbra Elegiarum Uber unus, a rq;)rint of his 
1595 collection with considerable omissions, additions (in the 
form of another book of epigrams) and corrections. 

While Campion had attained a considerable reputation in 
his own day, in the years that followed his death his works sank 
into complete obUrion. No doubt this was due to the nature 
of the media in which he mainly worked^, the masque and the 

v. a 
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song-book. The masque was an amusement at any time too 
costly to be popular, and with the Rebellion it was practically 
extinguished. The vogue of the song-books was even more 
ephemeral, and, as in ,the case of the masque, the Puritan 
ascendancy, with its distaste for all secular music, effectively 
put an end to the madrigal. Its loss involved that of many 
hundreds of dainty lyrics, including those of Campion, and it 
is due to the enthusiastic efforts of Mr A. H. Bullen, who first 
published a collection of the poet’s works in i88g, that his genius 
has been recognized and his place among the foremost rank of 
Elizabethan lyric poets restored to him. 

Campion set little store by his English lyrics ; they were to 
him “ the superfluous blossoms of his deeper studies,” but we 
may thank the fates that his precepts of rhymeless versification 
so little affected his practice. His rhymeless experiments arc 
certa'inly better conceived than many others, but they lack the 
spontaneous grace and freshness of his other poetry, while the 
whole scheme was, of course, unnatural. He must have possessed 
a very delicate musical ear, for not one of his songs is unmusical ; 
moreover, the fact (ff his composing both words and music gave 
rise to a metrical fluidity wliich is one of his most characteristic 
features. Rarely indeed are his rhythms uniform, while they 
frequently shift from line to line. His range was very great both 
in feeling and expression, and whether he attempts an elaborate 
epithalamium or a simple country ditty, the result is always full 
of unstudied freshness and tuneful charm. In some of his sacred 
pieces he is particularly successful, combining real poetry with 
genuine religious fervour. 

Biut.iograi'HY. - &c., «cl. A. H. Bullen (1889) excluding 

A New Way, &c. ; Son^$ and Masquefi, od. A. H. Bullen (1903), with 
an introduction on Campion’s music by Janet Dodge; Poems, &c. 
{in English), ed. P. Vivian (1907) ; Complete IPorAs, ed. P. Vivian 
(CUvrcndon I’ress, 1908). The “ Observations in the Art of English 
I’ocsic " are also published in Haslewood's Ancient Critical Essays 
and Gregory Smith's Elizabethan Critical Essays, vol. ii. (1903), 

(ICVn.) 

CAMPISTRON, JEAN GALBERT DE (i65r^i72.3), French 
dramatist, was bom at Toulouse of noble family in 1656. At the 
age of seventeen he was wounded in a duel and sent to Paris. 
Here he became an ardent disciple of Racine. If he copied his 
master’s methods of construction with .some success, in the 
execution of his plans he never advanced beyond mediocrity, 
nor did he ever approach the secret of the musical lines of Athalie 
and Phedre, He secured the patronage of the influential duchesse 
de Bouillon by dedicating Arminius to her, and in 1685 he scored 
his first success with Andronir, which disguised under other 
names the tragic story of Don Carlos and Elizabeth of France. 
The piece made a great sensation, but Campistron’s treatment 
is weak, and he failed to avail himself of the possibilities inherent 
in his subject. Racine was asked by Louis Joseph, due de 
Vendome, to write the book of an opera to be performed at a 
fete given in honour of the Dauphin. He handed on the com- 
mission to Campistron, who produced Ads et Galaihie for Lulli’s 
music, Campistron had another success in Tiridate (1691), in 
which he treated, again under changed names, the biblical story 
of Amnon’s passion for his sister Tamar. He wrote many other 
tragedies and two comedies, one of which, Le Jaloux disabuse, 
has been considered by some judges to be his best work. In 
1686 he had l>een made intendant to the due dc Vendome and 
followed him to Italy and Spain, accompanying him on all his 
campaigns. If he was not a good poet he was an honest man 
under circumstances in which corruption was easy and usual. 
Many honours, were conferred on him. 'The king of Spain 
bestowed on him the order of St James of the Sword ; the duke 
of Mantua made him marquis of Penango in Montferrat ; and 
in 1701 he was received into the Academy. After thirty years 
of service with Vendome he retired to his native place, where 
he died on the nth of May 1723. 

GAMPOAMOR Y CAMPOOSORIO, RAMON DE (1817-1901), 
Spanish poet, was bom at Navia (Asturias) on the 24th of 
September 1817. Abandoning his first intention of entering the 
Jesuit order, he studied medicine at Madrid, found an opening in 
politics as a supporter of the Moderate party, and, after occupying 
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several subordinate posts, became governor of Castell6n de la 
Plana, of Alicante and of Valencia. His conservative tendencies 
grew more pronounced with time, and his Pdemicas con la 
Democrada (1862) may be taken as the definitive expression of 
his political opinions. His first appearance as a poet dated from 
1840, when he published his Ternezas y flores, a collection of 
idyllic verses, remarkable for their technical excellence. His 
Ayes del Alma (1842) and his Edbulas morales y politicas (1842) 
sustained his reputation, but showed no perceptible increase of 
power or skill. An epic poem in sixteen cantos. Colon (1853), is 
no more successful than modern epics usually are. Campoamor’s 
theatrical pieces, such as El Palado de la Verdad (1871), Dies 
Irae (1873), El Honor (1874) and Glorias Humanas (1885), are 
interesting experiments ; but they are totally lacking in dramatic 
.spirit. He always showed a keen interest in metaphysical and 
philosophic questions, and defined his position in La Filosofia 
de las leyes (1846), Kl Personalismo (1855), Lo Absoluio (1865) 
and El Jdeisino (1883). These studies are chiefly valuable as 
embodying fragments of self-revelation, and as having led to 
the composition of those doloras, humor adas and pequehos 
poemas, which the poet's admirers consider as a new poetic 
species. The first collection of Doloras was printed in 1846, and 
from that date onwards new specimens were added to each 
succeeding edition. It is difficult to define a dolora. One critic 
has described it as a didactic, symbolic stanza which combines 
the lightness and grace of the epigram, the melancholy of the 
eftdecha, the concise narrative of the ballad, and the philosophic 
intention of the apologue. The poet himself declared that a 
dolora is a dramatic humorada, and that a pequeno poema is a 
dolora on a larger scale. These definitions are unsatisfactory. 
The humoristic, philosophic epigram is an ancient poetic form 
to which Campoamor has given a new name ; his invention goes 
no further. It cannot be denied that in the Doloras Campoamor’s 
special gifts of irony, grace and pathos find their best expression. 
Taking a commonplace theme, he presents in four, eight or twelve 
lines a perfect miniature of condensed emotion. By his choice 
of a vehicle he has avoided the fatal facility and copiousness 
which have led many Spanish poets to destruction. It pleased 
him to affect a vein of melancholy, and this affectation has been 
reproduced by his followers. Hence he gives the impression of 
insincerity, of trifling with grave subjects and of using mysticism 
as a mask for frivolity. The genuine Campoamor is a poet of 
the sunniest humour who, under the pretence of teaching 
morality by satire, is really seeking to utter the gay scepticism 
of a genied, epicurean nature. His influence has not been alto- 
gether for good. His formula is too easily mastered, and to his 
example is due a plague of doloras and humoradas by poetasters 
who have caricatured their model. Campoamor, as he himself 
said, did not practise art for art’s sake ; he used art as the 
medium of ideas, and in ideas his imitators are poor. He died 
at Madrid on the 12th of February 1901. Of late years a deep 
silence had fallen upon him, and we are in a position to judge 
him with the impartiality of another generation. The over- 
whelming bulk of his work will perish ; we may even say that 
it is already dead. His pretensions, or the pretensions put 
forward in his name, that he discovered a new poetic genre will 
be rejected later, as they are rejected now by all competent 
judges. The title of a philosophic poet will be denied to him. 
But he will certainly survive, at least in extract, as a distinguished 
humorist, an expert in epigrammatic and sententious aphorism, 
an artist of extremely finished execution. (J. F.-K.) 

CAMPOBASSO, a city of Molise, Italy, the capitel of the 
province of Campobasso, 172 m. E.S.E. of Rome by rail, situated 
2132 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town 11,273; commune 
14,491. The town itself contains no buildings of antiquarian 
interest, but it has some fine modern edifices. Its chief industry 
is the manufacture of arms and cutlery. Above the town are 
the picturesque ruins of a castle of the 15th century. The date 
of the foundation of Campobasso is unknown. The town, with 
the territory surrounding it, was under the feudal rule of counts 
until 1739, when it passed to the Neapolitan crown, in considera- 
tion of a payment of 108,000 ducats. 
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CAMPODEAi a small whitish wingless insect with long flexible 
antennae and a pair of elongated caudal appendages. The best- 
known species iCampodea slaphyltnus) has a wide distribution 
and is equally at home in the warm valleys of south Europe, 
in the subarctic conditions of mountain tops, in caves and in 
woods and gardens in England. It lives in damp places under 
stones, fallen trees or in rotten wood and leaves. Although 
blind, it immediately crawls away on exposure to the light into 
the nearest crevice or other sheltered spot, feeling the way with 
its antennae. Its action is characteristically serpentine, recalling 
that of a centipede. Campodea is one of the bristle-tailed or 
thysanurous insects of the order Aptera (q.v.). 

CAMPOMANES, PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, Condk de (1723-1802), 
Spanish statesman and writer, was born at Santa Eulalia de 
Sorribia, in Asturias, on the 1st of J uly 1723. From 1788 to 1793 
he was president of the council of Castile ; but on the accession 
of Charles IV. he was removed from his office, and retired from 
public life, regretted by the tnie friends of his country. His first 
literary work was Antiquidad maritima de la republica de 
Carta^Oy with an appendix containing a translation of the Voyage 
of Hanno the Carthaginian, with curious notes. This appeared 
in a quarto volume in 1756. His principal works arc two admir- 
able essays, Discurso sobre el fornenlo de la industria popular, 
1774, and Discurso sobre la educacion popular de los ariesanos 
y su jomentOy 1775 . ^ supplement to the last, he published 

four appendices, each considerably larger than the original essay. 
The first contains reflections on the origin of the decay of arts and 
manufactures in Spain during the last century. The second 
points out the steps necessary for improving or re-establishing 
the old manufactures, and contains a curious collection of royal 
ordinances and rescripts regarding the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures, and the introduction of foreign raw materials. 
'J'he third treats of the gild laws of artisans, contrasted with 
the results of Spanish legislation and the municipal ordinances 
of towns. The fourth contains eight essays of Francisco Martinez 
(le Mata on national commerce, with some observations adapted 
to present circumstances. These were all printed at Madrid in 
1774 and 1777 , in five volumes. Count Campomanes died on the 
3rd of February j8o2. 

Don A. Rodriguez Villa has ]ilaccd a biographical notice of Canipo- 
nianos as an introduction to the flrst edition of his Cartas pohtico- 
eiomnnioas, published in 1878. 

CAMPOS, ARSENIO MARTINEZ DE (1831-1900), Spanish 
marshal, senator and knight of the Golden Fleece, was born at 
.Segovia on the 14th of December 1831. He graduated as a 
lieutenant in 1852, and for some years was attached to the .staff 
college as an assistant professor. He took part in the Morocco 
campaign of 1859-1860, and distinguished himself in sixteen 
actions, obtaining the cross of San Fernando, and the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He then returned to the staff college as a 
professor. Afterwards he joined the expedition to Mexico under 
Prim. In 1869 he was sent to Cuba, where he was promoted to 
the rank of general in 1872. On his return to the Peninsula, the 
Federal Republican government in J873 confided to General 
Campos several high commands, in which he again distinguished 
himself against the Cantonal Republicans and the Carlists. 
About that time he began to conspire with a view to restore the 
son of Queen Isabella. Though Campos made no secret of his 
designs. Marshal Serrano, in 1874, appointed him to the command 
of a division which took part in the relief of Bilbao on the 2nd of 
May of that year, and in the operations around Estella in June. 
On both occasions General Campos tried in vain to induce the 
other commanders to proclaim Alphonso XII. He then affected 
to hold aloof, and would have been arrested, had not the minister 
of war, Ceballos, answered for his good behaviour, and quartered 
him in Avila under surveillance. He managed to escape, and 
after hiding in Madrid, joined General Daban at Sagunto on the 
29th of December 1874, where he proclaimed Alphonso XII. king 
of Spain. From that date he never ceased to exercise great 
influence in the politics of the restoration. He was considered as 
a sort of supreme counsellor, being consulted by King Alphonso, 
and later by his widow, the queen-regent, in every important 
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political crisis, and on every international or colonial question, 
especially when other generals or the army itself became trouble- 
some. He took an important part in the military operations 
against the Carlists, and in the negotiations with their leaders, 
which put an end to the civil war in 1876. In the same way he 
brought about the pacification of Cuba in 1878. Oh his return 
from that island he presided over a Conservative cabinet for a 
few months, but soon made way for Canovas, whom he ever 
afterwards treated as the leader of the Conservative party. In 
1881, with other discontented generals, he assisted Sagasta in 
obtaining office. After the death of King Alphonso, Campos 
steadily supported the regency of Queen Christina, and held high 
commands, though declining to take office. In 1893 he was 
selected to command the Spanish army at Melilla, and went to 
the court of Morocco to make an advantageous treaty of peace, 
which averted a war. When the Cuban rising in 1895 as^med 
a serious aspect, he was sent out by the Conservative cabinet of 
Canovas to cope with the rebellion, but he failed in the field, as 
well as in his efforts to win over the Creoles, chiefly because he 
was not allowed to give them local self-government, as he wished. 
Subsequently he remained aloof from politics, and only spoke 
in the senate to defend his Cuban administration and on army 
questions. After the war with America, and the loss of the 
colonies in 1899, when Senor Silvela formed a new Conservative 
party and cabinet, the old marshal accepted the presidency of 
the senate, though his health was failing fast. He held this post 
up to the time of his death. This took place in the summer 
recess of 1900 at Zarauz, a village on the coast of Guipuzcoa, 
where he was buried, 

CAMPOS, an inland city of the state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on the Parahyba river, 30 m. from the sea, and about 143. 
N.E. of the city of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. (1890) of the city, 
22,518 ; of the municipality, 78,036. The river is navigable for 
small steamers above and below the city, but is closed to coast- 
wise navigation by dangerous sandbars at its mouth. The 
shipping port for Campos is Imbetiba (near Macah6), 60 m. south- 
west, with which it is connected by rail. There is also water 
communication between the two places by means of coastal lakes 
united by canals. Campos has indirect railway communication 
with Rio de Janeiro by way of Macah6, and is the starting point 
for several small independent lines. The elevation of the city is 
only 69 ft. above sea level, and it stands near the western margin 
of a highly fertile alluvial plain devoted to the production of 
sugar. The climate is hot and humid, and many kinds of tropical 
fruit are produced in abundance. 

cAmPULUNG (also written Campu Lung and Kimpulung), 
the capital of the department of Muscel, Rumania, and the seat 
of a suffragan bishop ; situated among the outlying hills of the 
Carpathian Mountains, at the head of a long well-wooded glen 
traversed by the river Tirgului, a tributary of the Argesh. Pop. 
(1900) 13,033. Its pure air and fine scenery render Campulung 
a popular summer resort. In the town are more than twenty 
churches, besides a monastery and a cathedral, which both claim 
to have been founded, in the 13th century, by Radul Negru, first 
prince of Walachia. The Tirgului supplies water-power for 
several paper-mills ; annual fairs are held on the 20th of July 
and the 24th of October ; and there is a considerable traffic with 
Transylvania, over the Torzburg Pass, 15 m. north, and with the 
south by a branch railway to Ploesci. Near Ctopulung are the 
remains of a Roman camp ; and, just beyond the gates, vestiges 
of a Roman colony, variously identified with Romula, Stepenium 
and Ulpia Traiana, but now called Gradistea or Jidovi. 

CAMUCCINI, VINCENZO (1773-1844), Italian historical 
painter, was born at Rome. He was educated by his brother 
Pietro, a picture-restorer, and Borubelli, an engraver, and, up to 
the age of thirty, attempted nothing higher than copies of the 
great masters, his especial study being Raphael. As an original 
painter, Camuccini belongs to the school of the French artist 
David. His works are rather the fruits of great cleverness and 
patient care than of fresh and original genius ; and his style was 
essentially imitative. He enjoyed immense popularity, both 
I personally and as an artist, and received many honours and 
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preferments from the papal and other Italian courts. He was 
appointed director of the Academy of San Luca and of the 
Neapolitan Academy at Home, and conservator of the pictures 
of the Vatican. He was also made chevalier of nearly all the 
orders in Italy, and member of the Legion of Honour. His chief 
works are the chussical paintings of the “ Assassination of Caesar,” 
the “ Death of Virginia,” the “ Devotion of the Roman Women,” 
“ Young Romulus and Remus,” “ Horatius Codes,” the “ St 
Thomas,” which was copied in mosaic for St Peter’s, the ” Pre- 
sentation of Christ in llie Temple ” and a number of excellent 
portraits. He became a rich man, and made a fine collection of 
pictures which in 1856 were sold, a numljer of them (including 
Raphael’s “ Madonna with the Pink ”) being bought by the duke 
of Northumberland. 

CAMULODUNUM, also written CamalodCnum (mod. Col- 
chester, q.v.), a British and Roman town. It was the capital of 
the British chief Cuntbelin and is named on his coins : after his 
death and the Roman conquest of south Britain, the Romans 
established (about a.d. 48) a colonia or municipality peopled 
with discharged legionaries, and intended to serve both as an 
informal garrison and as a centre of Roman civilization. It was 
stormed and burnt a.d. 61 in the rising of Boadicea (q.v,), but 
soon recovered and became one of the chief towns in Roman 
Britain. Its walls and some other buildings still stand and 
abundant Roman remains enrich the local museum. The name 
denotes ” the fortress of Camulos,” the Celtic Mars. 

CAMUS, ARMAND GASTON (1740-1804), French revolu- 
tionist, was a successful advocate liefore the Revolution. In 
1789 he was elected by the third estate of Paris to the states 
general, and attracted attention by his speeches against social 
inequalities. Elected to the National Convention by the depart- 
ment of Haute- Loire, he wa.s named mcml^er of the committee of 
general safety, and then sent as one of the commissioners charged 
with the surveillance of General C. F. Dumouriez. Delivered 
with liis colleagues to the Austrians on the 3rd of April 1793, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI. in November 
1795. He played an inconspicuous role in the council of the Five 
Hundred. On the 14th of Augu.st 1789 the Constituent Assembly 
made Camus its archivist, and in that capacity he organized the 
national archives, classified the papers of the different assemblies 
of the Revolution and drew up analytical tables of the prods- 
verbaux. He was restored to the office in 1796 and l^came 
absorbed in literary work. He remained an austere republican, 
refusing to take part in the Napoleonic regime. 

CAMUS, CHARLES £TIENNE LOUIS (1699-176S), French 
mathematician and mechanician, was bom at Cr6cy-«n-Brie, 
near Meaux, on the 25th of August 1699, He studi^ mathe- 
matics, civil and militaiy architecture, and astronomy, and 
became associate of the Academic des Sciences, professor of 
geometry, secretary to the Academy of Architecture and fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In 1736 he accompanied 
Pierre Louis Maupertuis and Alexis Claude Clairaut in the 
expedition to Lapland for the measurement of a degree of llie 
meridian. He died on tlie 2nd of February 1768. He was the 
author of a Ctmrs de mathemaliques (Paris, 1766), and a number 
of essays on mathematical and mechanical subjects (see Poggen- 
dorff, BiogAiU Haniwbrterbuch). 

CAMUS, FRANCOIS JOSEPH DES (1672-1732), French 
mechanician, was bom near St Mihid, on the 14th of S^tember 
1672. After studying for the church, he devoted himself to 
mechanical inventions, a number of which he described in his 
Traiie des forces mouvantes pour la pratique des arts ei metiers, 
Paris, 1722. He died in England in 1732. 

CAMUS DE M^ZlfiRES, NICOLAS LE (1721-1789), French 
architect, was bom at Paris on the 26th of March 1721, and died 
at the same city on the 27th of July 1789, He published several 
works on architectural and related subjects. 

CANA, of Galilee, a village of Palestine remarkable as the 
home of Nathanael, and the scene of Christ’s ** beginning of 
mirades ” (John ii. i-ii, iv. 46-54). Its site is unknown, but it 
is evident from the biblical narrative that it was in the i^hbour- 
hood of, and higher than, Capemaum, Opinion as to identifica- 


tion is fairly divided between Kefr Kenna and Kana-el-Jelil. 
The former, about 4 m. N.N.E. of Nazareth, contains a 
ruined church and a small Christian population ; the latter 
is an uninhabited village about 9 m. N. of Nazareth, with nt) 
remains but a few cisterns. 

CANAAN, CANAANITES. These geographical and ethnic 
terms have a shifting reference, which doubtless arises out of the 
migrations of the tribes to which tlie term ” ( anaanites ” 
belongs. Thus in Josh. v. i the term seems to be applied to a 
population on the coast of the Mediterranean, and in Josh. xi. 3. 
Num. xiii. 29 (cf. also Cren. xiii. 12) not only to these, but to a 
people in the J ordan Valley. In Isa. xxiii. 1 1 it seems to be used 
of Phoenicia, and in Zeph. ii. 5 (where, however, the text is 
disputed) of Philistia. Most often it is applied comprehensively 
to the population of the entire west Jordan land and its pre- 
Israeli tish inhabitants. This usage is characteristic of the 
writer called the Yahwist (J); see <?.g. Gen. xii. 5, xxxiii. 18; 
Ex. XV. 15; Num. xxxiii. 51 ; Josh. xxii. 9 ; Judg. iii. 1 ; Ps. cvi. 38, 
and elsewhere. Jt was also, as Augustine tells us,' a usage of the 
Phoenicians to call their land ” Canaan.” This is confirmed by 
coins of the city of Laodicea by the Lebanon, which bear the 
legend, “ Of laodicea, a metropolis in Canaan ” ; these coins are 
dated under Antiochus I V. ( 1 7 5-1 64 n.(\ ), and his successors, Greek 
writers, too, tell us a fact of much interest, viz. that the original 
name of Phoenicia was xm, t.e, Kena. a short, collateral form of 
Kena'an or Kan an. The form Kan an is favoured by the ICgy ptian 
usage. Seti I. is said to have* conquered the Shasu, or Arabian 
nomads, from the fortress of Taru (Sluir ?) to “ the Ka-n-'-na,” 
and Rameses III. to have built a temple to the god Amen in “the 
Ka-n--na.” By this geographical name is prolmbly meant all 
western Syria and Palestine with Raphia — ” the (first) city of the 
Ka-n--na ” — for the south-west boundary towards the desert.*-^ 
In the letters sent by governors and princes of Palestine to their 
Egyptian overlord — commonly known as the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets — we find the two forms Kinahhi and Kinahna, corres- 
ponding to Kena* and Kena'an respectively, and standing, as 
Ed. Meyer has shown, for Syria in its widest extent. 

On the name “ Canaan ” Winckler remarks,^ ‘‘ There is at 
present no prospect of an etymological explanation.” PYom the 
fact that iSgyptian (though not Hebrew-) scribes constantly 
prefix the article, we may suppose that it originally meant 
” the country of the Canaanites,” just as the Hebrew phrase 
“ the Lebanon ” may originally have meant “ the highlands of 
the Libnites ” ; and wc are thus permitted to group the term 
” Canaan ” with clan-names such as Achan, Akan, Jaakan, 
Anak (generally with the article prefixed), Kain, Kenan. Nor 
are scholars more unanimous with regard to the region where the 
terms ” Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose. It may be true that 
the term Kinahhi in the Amarna letters corresponds to Syria and 
Piilestine in their entirety. But this does not prove that the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose in that region, for 
they arc presumably much older than the Amarna tablets. Let 
us refer at this point to a document in Genesis which is perhaps 
hardly estimated at its true value, the so-called Table of Peoples 
in Gen. x. Here we find ” Canaan ” included among the four 
sons of Ham, If Cush in i». 6 really means Ethiopia, and M 
Egypt, and Put the Libyans, and if Ham is really a Hebraized 
form of the old Egyptian name for Egypt, Kam-t (black),’’ the 
passage is puzzling in the extreme. But if, as lias recently been 
suggested,*' Cush, M-s-r-i-m, and Put are in north Arabia, and 
Ham is the short for Yarljiam or Yeraljme’el (see i Chr. ii. 25-27, 
42), a north Arabian name intimately associated with Caleb, all 
becomes clear, and Canaan in particular is shown to be an 
Arabian name. Now it is no mere hypothesis that beginning 

^ Enarratio in Psalm civ. 

• W. M. Muller, A sien und Europa, p. 205. 

^ The letters are written in the olncial and diplomatic language 
-—Babylonian, though “ Canaanitish *' words and idioms are not 
wanting. 

• Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, n. 181. 

“ These explanations are endorsed by Driver (Genesis, on Gen. x.). 

• See the relevant articles in Ensy. Bib. and Cheyne’s Genesis 
and Exodus. 
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from about 4000 b.c.* a wave of Semitic migration poured out of 
Arabia, and flooded Babylonia certainly, and possibly, more or 
less, Syria and Palestine also. Also that between 2800 and 2600 
B.c. a second wave from Arabia took the same course, covering 
not only Babylonia, but also Syria and Palestine and prolmbly 
also Egypt (the Hyksos). It is soon after this that wc meet with 
the great empire-builder and civilizer, Khammurabi (2267-2213), 
the first king of a united Babylonia. It is noteworthy that the 
first part of his name is identical with the name of the father of 
( anaan in Genesis (Ham or Kham), indicating his Arabian 
origin.- It was he, too, who re.stored the ancient supremacy of 
liabylonia over Syria and Palestine, and so prevented the 
Babylonizing of these countries from coming to an abrupt end* 

We now understand how the Phoenicians, whose ancestors 
arrived in the second Semitic migration, came to call their land 
“ Canaan.” They had in fact the best right to do so. The first of 
the Canaanite immigrants were driven seawards by tlie masses 
which followed them. They settled in Phoenicia, and in after 
times became so great in commerce that Canaanite ” became a 
common Hebrew term for “ merchant ” (e.^. Isa. xxiii. 8). It is 
a plausible the<ir\' that in the conventional language of tbeir 
inscriptions they preserved a number of geographical and re- 
ligious phrases which, for them, had no clear meaning, and 
belonged projjerly to the land of their distant ancestors, Arabia.® 
For their own traditions as to llieir origin see Phoenicia ; we 
cannot venture to reject these altogether. The masses of immi- 
grants which followed them may have lx)rne the name of 
Arnorites. A few words on this designation must here be given. 
Both within and without Palestine the name was famous. 

First, as regards the Old 'lestament. We find the Amorite ” 
(a collective term) mentioned in the Table of Peoples (Gen. x. 
t6-i8a) among other tribal names, the exact original reference of 
which had probably been forgotten. No one in fact would 
gather from this and parallel passages how important a part was 
played by the Amorite.? in the early history of Palestine. In 
Gen. xiv, 7 f., Josh. x. 5 f., Deut. i. 19 fif., 27, 44 we find them 
located in the southern mountain countrj', while in Num. xxi. 13, 
2if., Josh.ii.io, ix. 10, xxiv.8,i2,&c.we hear of two great Amorite 
kings, residing respectively at Heshbon and Ashtaroth on the 
east of the Jordan. Quite different, however, is the view taken in 
Gen. XV. 16, xlviii. 22 , Josh. xxiv. 15, Judg, i. 34, Am. ii. 9, jo,&c., 
w'here the name of Amorite is synonymous with “ Canaanite,” 
except that “ Amorite ” is never used for the population on the 
coast. Next, as to the extra-Biblical evidence. In the Egyptian 
inscriptions and in the Amama tablets Amar and Amurni have a 
more limited meaning, being applied to the mountain-region 
east of Phoenicia, extending to the Orontes. Later on, Amurru 
became the Assyrian term for the interior of south os well as 
north Palestine, and at a still more recent period the term ” the 
land of Hatti ” (conventionally « Hittites) displaced “ Amurru ” 
so far as north Palestine is concerned (see Hittites), 

Thus the Phoenicians and the Arnorites belong to the first 
stage of the second great Arabian migration. In the interval 
preceding the second stiige Syria with Palestine became an 
Egyptian dependency, though the links with the sovereign 
power were not so strong as to prevent frequent local rebellions. 
Under Thothmes 111. and Amen-hotep II. the pressure of a strong 
hand kept the Syrians and Canaanite? sufficiently loyal to the 
Pharaohs. The reign of Amen-hotep III., however, was not 
quite so tranquil for the Asiatic province. Turbulent chiefs 
began to seek their opportunities, though as a rule they did not 
find them because they could not obtain the help of a neighbour- 
ing king.* The boldest of the disaffected was Aziru, son of Abd- 

* For the grounds of these dates see Winckler, Gesch. Isr. t, 127 f. ; 
Baton, Early Hist, of Syria and Vakstiw (1902), pp. 6-8, 25-28. 

It is true the Babylonians themselves interpreted the name 
differently (5 R. 44 a b 21). kimta rapashtum, "‘wide family." That, 
however, is only a natural protest against what we may call Canaan- 
ism or Arabism. 

^ See Cheyne, Genesis and Exodus (on Gen. i. 26), and cf. G. A. 
Cooke, N. Sem, Inscriptions [e.g. pp. 30-40, on Eshmunazar’s in- 
scription). 

* See A mama Letters, Winckler’s edition. No. 7. 
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ashirta, a prince of Amurru, who even before the death of Amen- 
hotep III. endeavoured to extend his power into the plain of 
Damascus. Akizzi, governor of Katna (near Homs or Hamath), 
reported this to the Pharaoh who seems to have frustrated the 
attempt. In the next reign, however, both father and son caused 
infinite trouble to loyal servants of Egypt like Rib-Addi, governor 
of Gubla (Gebal). 

It was, first, the advance of the Hatti (Hittites) into Syria, 
which began in the time of Amen-hotep III., but became far more 
threatening in that of his successor, and next, the resumption of 
the second Arabian migration, which most seriously undermined 
the Egyptian power in Asia. Of the former we cannot speak 
here (see Hittites), except so far as to remark that Abd-Ashirta 
and his son Aziru, though at first afraid of the Hatti, was after- 
wards clever enough to make a treaty with their king, an^ with 
other external powers, to attack the districts which remained 
loyal to Egypt. In vain did Rib-Addi send touching appeals 
for aid to the distant Pharaoh, who was far too much engaged in 
his religious innovations to attend to such messages. What most 
interests us is the mention of troublesome in vaders called sometimes 
sa-gas (a Babylonian ideogram meaning “ robber ”), sometimes 
yabiri. Who are these Habiri ? Not, as was at first thought by 
some, specially the Israelites, but all those tril)es of land-hungry 
nomads (“ Hebrews ”) who were attracted by the wealth and 
luxury of the settled regions, and sought to appropriate it for 
themselves. Among these we may include not only the Israelites 
or tribes which afterwards became Israclitish, but the Moabites, 
Ammonites and Edomites. We meet with the Qabiri in north 
Syria. Itakkama writes thus to the Pharaoh,® “ Behold, 
Namyawaza has surrendered all the cities of the king, my lord, 
to the Sa-gas in tlie land of Kadesh and in Ubi. But I will go, 
and if thy gods and thy sun go before me, I will bring back the 
cities to the king, my lord, from the ^abiri, to show myself 
.subject to him ; and I will expel the Sa-gas.” - Similarly Zimrida, 
king of Sidon, declares, “ All my cities which the king has given 
into my hand, have come into the hand of the ^abiri.” ^ Nor 
had Palestine any immunity from the Arabian invaders. The 
king of Jerusalem, Abd-Hiba, the second part of whose name has 
been thought to represent the Hebrew Yahweh/ reports thus to 
the Pharaoh, “ If (Egyptian) troops come this year, lands and 
princes will remain to the king, my lord ; but if troops come not, 
these lands and princes will not remain to the king, my lord.^ 
Abd-Qiba’s chief trouble arose from persons called Milkili and 
the .sons of Lapaya, who arc said to have entered into a treason- 
able league with the ^abiri. Apparently this restless warrior 
found his death at the siege of Gina.^’ All these princes, however, 
malign each other in their letters to the Pharaoh, and protest 
their own innocence of traitorous intentions. Namyawaza, for 
instance, whom Itakkama (see above) accuses of disloyalty, 
writes thus to tlie Pharaoh, “ Behold, I and my warriors and my 
chariots, together with my brethren and my SA-GAS,and my Suti^'* 
are at the disposal of the(royal)troops, togowhithersoevertheking, 
my lord, commands. ” ^ ^ This petty prince, therefore, sees no harm 
in having a band of Arabians for his garrison, as indeed Hezekiah 
long afterwards had his Urbi to help him against Sennacherib. 

From the same period we have recently derived fresh and 
important evidence as to pre-Israelitish P^estine. As soon as 
the material gathered is large enough to be thoroughly classified 
and critically examined, a true history of early Palestine will be 
within measurable distance. At present, there are five places 
whence the new evidence has been obtained : i. TeU-el-Hasy, 
generally identified with the Lachish of the Old Testament. 
Excavations were mode here in 1890-1892 by Flinders Petrie 
and Bliss. 2, Gezer, plausibly identified with the Gezer of z Kings 
ix. 16. Here R. A. S. Macalister began excavating in 1902. 
3. Tell-e§-Safy, possibly the Gath of the Old Testament, 6 m. from 
Eleutheropolis. Here F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister made 

® Op, cit. No. 146. ® Op. cit. No. 147, 

Johns, Assyrian Deeds, iii. p. i6. 

* A mama Letters, No. j8o (xi. 20-24). 

^ Ibid, No. 164 (xi. 15-18). ** Nomads of the Syriin desert* 

A mama Letters, No, 144 (xi. 24-32). 
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8ome discoveries in 1899-1900. A complete examination of the 
site, however, was impossible. 4, Tell-el-Mutasellim, near 
Lcjjun (Megiddo-Legio). Schumacher began working here in 
1903 for the German Palestine Society. 5. Tuannek, on the 
S )uth of the plain of Esdraelon. Here Prof. Ernst Sellin of 
Vienna was able to do much in a short time ( 1 902-1 904). It may 
be mentioned here that on the first of these sites a cuneiform 
tablet belonging to the Amarna scries was discovered ; at Gezer, 
a deed of sale ; at Tell-el-Hasy the remains of a Babylonian 
stele, three seals, and three cylinders with Babylonian mytho- 
logical representations ; at Tell-el-Mutasellim, a seal bearing a 
Babylonian legend, and at Taannek, twelve tablets and frag- 
ments of tablets were found near the fragments of the terra- 
cotta box in which they were stored. It is a remarkable fact 
that ^e kings or chiefs of the neighbourhood should have used 
Babylonian cuneiform in their own official correspondence. 
But much beside tablets has been found on these sites ; primitive 
sanctuaries, for instance. The splendid alignment of monoliths 
at Gezer is described in detail in P.E.F. Quart. Statement, 
January 1903, p. 23, and ]uly 1903, p. 219. There is reason, 
as Macalister thinks, to believe that it is the result of a gradual 
development, beginning with two small pillars, and gradually 
enlarging by later additions. There is a smaller one at Tell-es- 
Safy. The Semitic cult of sacred standing stones is thus proved 
to be of great antiquity ; Sellin’s discoveries at 'faannek and those 
of Bliss at Tell-es-Safy fully confirm this. Rock-hewn altars 
have also been found, illustrating the prohibition in Ex. xx. 
25, 26, and numerous jars with the skeletons of infants. We 
cannot doubt that the sacrificing of children was practised on a 
large scale among the Canaanites. Their chief deity was Ashtart 
(Astarte), the goddess of fertility. Numerous images of her have 
been found, but none of the god Baal. The types of the divine 
form vary in the different places. 'I’he other images which have 
been found represent Egyptian deities. We must not, however, 
infer that there was a large Egyptian element in the Canaanitish 
Pantheon. What the imiiges do prove is the large amount of 
intercourse between hgypt and Canaan, and the presence of 
Egyptians in the subject country. 

See the Tall-el-Amarna Letters, ed. by Wincklcr. with translation 
(i8yO) ; the reports of Macalister in the Pal. Expl. Fund Statements 
iroiii 1903 onwards ; Scllin's report of excavations at Tell Taannek ; 
also 11 . W. Hogg, “ Recent Assyriok)gy," <S:c., in Inaugural Lectures 
ed. by Prof. A. S. Peake (Manchester University, i<i05). On Biblical 
questions, see Dillniann’s c<»mmentaries and the Bible dictionaries. 
See further articles Palestine; Jews. ('t. K. C.) 

CANACHUS, a sculptor of Sicyon in Achaea, of the latter part 
of the 6th century n.c. He was especially noted as the author 
of two great .statues of Apollo, one in bronze made for the temple 
at Miletus, and one in cedar wood made for Thebes. The coins 
of Miletus furnish us with copies of the former and show the god 
to have held a stag in one hand and a bow in the other. The 
rigidity of these works naturally impressed later critics. 

CANADA. The Dominion of Canada comprises the northern 
half of the continent of North America and its adjacent islands, 
excepting Alaska, which belongs to the United States, and 
Newfoundland, still a separate colony of the British empire. 
Its boundary on the south is the parallel of latitude 49®, between 
the Pacific Ocean and Lake-of-the- Woods, then a chain of small 
lakes and rivers eastward to the mouth of Pigeon river on the 
north-west side of Lake Superior, and the Great Lakes with 
their connecting rivers to Cornwall, on the St Lawrence. From 
this eastward to the state of Maine the boundary is an artificial 
line nearly corresponding to lat. 45° ; then an irregular line 
partly determined by watersheds and rivers divides Canada 
from Maine, coming out on the Bay of Fundy. The western 
boundary is the Pacific on the south, an irregular line a few miles 
inland from the coast almig the “ pan handle of Alaska to 
Mount St* Elias, and the Aiferidan of 141° to the Arctic Ocean. 
A somewhit^isimilar relationship cuts off Canada from the 
Atlantic on the east, the north-eastern coast of Labrador belong- 
ing to Newfoundland. 

Physical Geography . — In spite of these restrictions of its 
natural coast line on both the Atlantic and the Pacific, Canada 


is admirably provided with harbours on both oceans. The Gulf 
of St Lawrence with its much indented shores and the coast of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick supply endless harijours, the 
northern ones closed by ice in the winter, but the southern ones 
open all the year round ; and on the Pacific British Columbia 
is deeply fringed with islands and fjords with well-sheltered 
harbours everywhere, in strong contrast with the unbroken 
shore of the United States to the south. The long stretches of 
sheltered navigation from the Straits of Belle Jsle north of 
Newfoundland to Quebec, and for 600 m. on the liritish 
Columbian coast, are of great advantage for the coasting trade. 
The greatly varied Arctic coast line of Canada with its large 
islands, inlets and channels is too much clogged with ice to be of 
much practical use, but Hudson Bay, a mediterranean sea 850 m. 
long from north to south and 600 m. wide, with its outlet Hudson 
Strait, has long been navigated by trading ships and whalers, 
and may become a great outlet for the wheat of western Canada, 
though closed by ice except for four months in the summer. Of 
the nine provinces of Canada only two have no coast line on salt 
water, the western prairie provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan ; hut Manitoba and Ontario have a seaboard only on 
Hudson Bay and its .southern extension James Bay respectively, 
and there is no probability that the shallow harbours of the 
latter bay will ever be of much importance for shipping, thf)Ugh 
Churchill Harbour on the west side of Hudson Bay may become 
an important grain port. What Ontario lacks in salt water 
navigation is, however, made up by the busy traffic of the Great 
Lakes. 

The physical features of Canada arc comparatively simple, 
and drawn on a large scale, more than half of its surface sloping 
gently inwards towards the shallow basin of Hudson Bay, with 
higher margins to the south-east and south-west. Jn the main 
it is a broad trough, wider towards the north than towards the 
south, and unsymmetrical, Hudson Bay occupying much of its 
north-eastern part, while to the west broad plains rise gradually 
to the foot-hills oif the Rocky Mountains, the eastern member 
of the Cordillera which follows the Pacific coast of America. 
The physical geography of Canada is so closely bound up with 
its geology that at least an outline of the geological factors 
involved in its history is necessary to understand the present 
physiography. I’hc mountain structures originated in tliree 
great orogenic periods, the earliest in the Archean, the second at 
the end of the Palaeozoic and the third at the end of the Mesozoic. 
The Archcan mountain chains, which enclosed the ^ 

present region of Hudson ]5ay, were so ancient that 
they had already been worn down almost to a plain before the 
early Palaeozoic sediments were laid down. This ruling geological 
and physical feature of the North American continent has been 
named by E. Sues.s the “ Canadian Shield.” Round it the 
Palaeozoic sands and clays, largely derived from its own waste, 
were deposited us nearly horizontal beds, in many places still 
almost undisturbed. Later the sediments lying to the south-east 
of this “ protaxis,” or nucleus of the continent, were pushed 
against its edge and raised into the Appalachian chain of moun- 
tains, which, however, extends only a short distance into Canada. 
The Mesozoic sediments were almost entirely laid down to the 
west and south-west of the protaxis, upon the flat-lying Palaeo- 
zoic rocks, and in the prairie region they are still almost hori- 
zontal ; but in the Cordillera they have been thrust up into the 
series of mountain chains characterizing the Pacific coast region. 
The youngest of these mountain chains is naturaUy the highest, 
and the oldest one in most places no longer rises to heights 
deserving the name of mountains. Owing to this unsymmetric 
development of North America the main structural watershed 
is towards its western side, on the south coinciding with the 
Rocky Mountains proper, but to the northward falling back to 
ranges situated farther west in the same mountain region. The 
great central area of Canada is drained towards Hudson Bay, 
but its two largest rivers have separate watersheds, the Mackenzie 
flowing north-west to the Arctic Ocean and the St Lawrence 
north-east towards the Atlantic, the one to the south-west and 
the pther to the south-east of the Arefieun protaxis. While 
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these ancient events shaped the topography in a broad way, its 
final development was comparatively recent, during the glacial 
period, when the loose materials were scoured from some regions 
and spread out as boulder clay, or piled up as moraines in others ; 
and the original water-ways were blocked in many places. The 
retreat of the icc left Canada much in its present condition 
except for certain post-glacial changes of level which seem to be 
still in progress. For this reason the region has a very youthful 
topography with innumerable lakes and waterfalls as evidence 
that the rivers have not long been at work. The uneven carving 
down of the older mountain systems, especially that of the 
Archean protaxis, and the disorderly scattering of glacial material 
provide most of the lake basins so characteristic of Canada. 

Lakes and Rivers . — As a result of the geological causes just 
mentioned many parts of Canada are lavishly strewn with lakes 
of all sizes and shapes, from bodies of water hundreds of miles 
long and a thousand feet deep to ponds lost to sight in the forest. 
Thousands of these lakes have been mapped more or less carefully, 
and every new survey brings to light small lakes hitherto un- 
known to the white man. For numbers they can be compared 
only with those of Finland and Scandinavia in Europe, and for 
size with those of eastern Africa ; but for the great extent of 
lake-filled country there is no comparison. From the map it 
will be noticed that the largest and most thickly strewn lakes 
occur within five hundred or a thousand miles of Hudson Bay, 
and belong to the Archean protaxis or project beyond its edges 
into the Falaeozoic sedimentary rocks which lean against it. 
The most famous of the lakes are those of the St Lawrence 
system, which form part of the southern boundary of Canada 
and are shared with the United States ; but many others have 
the right to be called “ Great Lakes ” from their magnitude. 
There arc nine others which have a length of more than loo m., 
unri thirty-five which are more than 50 m. long. Within the 
Archean protaxis they are of the most varied shapes, since they 
represent merely portions of the irregular surface inundated by 
some morainic dam at the lowest point. Comparatively few 
have simple outlines and an unbroken surface of water, the great 
majority running into long irregular bays and containing many 
islands, sometimes even thousands in number, as in Georgian 
Bay and Lake-of- the- Woods. In the Cordilleran region on the 
other hand the lakes are long, narrow and deep, in reality sections 
of mountain valleys occupied by fresh water, just us the fjords 
of the adjoining coast are valleys occupied by the sea. The lakes 
of the different regions present the same features as the nearest 
sea coasts but on a smaller scale. The majority of the lakes have 
rocky shores and islands and great variety of depth, many of the 
smaller ones, however, are rimmed with marshes and are slowly 
filling up with vegetable matter, ultimately becoming peat bogs, 
the muskegs of the Indian. Most of Canada is so well watered 
that the lakes have outlets and are kept fresh, but there are a few 
small lakes in southern Saskatchewan, e.g. the Quill and Old 
Wives lakes, in regions arid enough to require no outlets. In 
such cases the waters are alkaline, and contain various salts in 
solution which are deposited as a white rim round the basin 
towards the end of the summer when the amount of water has 
been greatly reduced by evaporation. It is interesting to find 
maritime plants, such as the samphire, growing on their shores 
a thousand miles from the sea and more than a thousand feet 
above it. In many cases the lakes of Canada simply spill over 
at the lowest point from one basin into the next below, making 
chains of lakes with no long or well-defined channels between, 
since in so young a country there has not yet been time for the 
rivers to have carved wide valleys. Thus canoe navigation may 
be carried on for hundreds of miles, with here and there a water- 
fall or a rapid requiring a portage of a few hundred yards or at 
most a mile or two. The river systems are therefore in many 
cases complex and tortuous, and very often the successive 
connecting links between the lakes receive different names. The 
best example of this is the familiar one of the St lAwrence, which 
may be said to l)egin as Nipigon river and to take the names St 
Mary’s, St Clair, Detroit and Niagara, before .finally flowing 
from I^ke Ontario to the sea under its proper name. As these 
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lakes are great reservoirs and settling basins, the rivers which 
empty them are unusually steady in level and contain beautifully 
clear water. The St Lawrence varies only a few feet in the year 
and always has pellucid bluish-green werter, while the Mississippi, 
whose tributaries begin only a short distance south of the Great 
Lakes, varies 40 ft. or more between high- and low-water and is 
loaded with mud. The St Lawrence is far the most important 
Canadian river from the historic and economic points of view, 
since it provided the main artery of exploration in early days, and 
with its canals past rapids and between lakes still serves as a 
great highway of trade between the interior of the continent and 
the seaports of Montreal and Quebec. It is probable that 
politically Canada would have followed the course of the States 
to the south but for the planting of a French colony with widely 
extended trading posts along the easily ascended channel gf the 
St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, so that this river was the 
ultimate bond of union between Omada and the empire. 

North of the divide between the St Lawrence system and 
Hudson Bay there are many large rivers converging on that 
inland sea, such as Whale river. Big river, East Main, Rupert 
and Nottaway rivers coming in from Ungava and northern 
Quebec; Moose and Albany rivers with important tributaries 
from northern Ontario ; and Severn, Nelson and Churchill 
rivers from the south-west. All of these are rapid and shallow, 
affording navigation only for canoes ; but the largest of them. 
Nelson river, drains the great Manitoban lakes, Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba, which are frequented by steamers, 
and receive the waters of Lake-of-the-Woods, Lake Seul and 
many others emptying into Winnipeg river from Ontario ; of 
Red river coming in from the United States to the south ; and 
of the southern parts of the Rocky Mountains and the western 
prairie provinces drained by the great Saskatchewan river. The 
parallel of 49" approximately separates the Saskatchewan waters 
from the streams going south to the Missouri, though a few 
small tributaries of the latter river begin on C'anadian territory. 

The northern part of Alberta and Saskatchewan and much of 
northern British Columbia are drained through the Athabasca 
and Peace rivens, first north-eastwards towards Athabasca Lake, 
then north through Slave river to Great Slave Lake, and finally 
north-west through Mackenzie river to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Peace river the Mackenzie has a length 
of more than 2000 m., and it provides more than 1000 m. of 
navigation for stern-wheel steamers. Unfortunately, like other 
northward-flowing rivers, it does not lead down to a frequented 
sea, and so bears little traffic except for the northern fur-trading 
posts. The Mackenzie forms a large but little-known delta in 
lat. 69°, and in its flood season the head-waters pour down their 
torrents before the thick ice of the lower part with its severer 
climate has yet given way, piling up the ice in great barriers and 
giving rise to widespread floods along the lower reaches. Similar 
flooding takes place in several other important northward-flowing 
rivers in Canada, the St Lawrence at Montreal affording the 
best-known instance. Second among the great north-western 
rivers is the Yukon, which begins its course about 18 m. 
from tide-water on an arm of the Pacific, 2800 ft, above the sea 
and just within the Canadian border. It flows first to the north, 
then to the north-west, passing out of the Yukon territory into 
Alaska, and then south-west, ending in Berii^ Sea, the northward 
projection of the Pacific, 2000 m. from its head-waters. Of 
Its course 1800 m. are continuously navigable for suitable 
steamers, so that most of the traffic connected with the rich 
Klondike gold-fields passes over its waters. The rest of the 
rivers flowing into the Pacific pass through British Columbia 
and are much shorter, though the two southern ones carry a 
great volume of water owing to the heavy precipitation of snow 
and rain in the Cordilleran region. The Columbia is the largest, 
but after flowing north-west and then south for about 400 m., 
it passes into the United States. With its expansions, the 
narrow and deep Arrow lakes, it is an important waterway in the 
Kootenay region. The Fraser, next in size but farther nor^, 
follows a similar course, entering the sea at Vancouver ; while 
the Skeena and Stikine in nortb^rn British Columbia are much 
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shorter and smallfT, owing 1?o the encroachments of Peace and 
Liard rivers, tributaries of the Nelson, on the Cordilleran territory. 
All of these rivers are waterways of some importance in their 
lower course, and are nftvigated by powerful stem-wheel 'boats 
supplying the posts and mining camps of the interior with their 
requirements. In most cases they reach the coast through deep 
valley.s nr profound canyons, and the transcontinental railways 
find their way hcside them, the Canadian Pacific following at 
first tributaries of the Columbia near its great bend, and after- 
wards Thompson river and the Fraser ; while the Grand Trunk 
Pacific rnakes use of the valley of the Skeena and its tributaries. 
The divide between the rivers flowing west and those flowing 
east and north is very sharp in the southern Rricky Mountains, 
hut there are lakes, the Committee’s PurM:h Bowl and 
htrrtiess Lake, right astritle of it, sending their waters both east 
and west ; and there is a mountain somewhat south of Fortre.ss 
Lake whose mating snows drain m three directions into tribu- 
taries of the Columbia, the Saskatchewan and the Athabasca, 
so that they are distributed between the Pacific, the Atlantic 
(Hudson Bay) and the Arctic Oceans. The divide between the 
St Lawrence and Hudson Bay in eastern Canada also pre.sents 
one or two lakes draining each w'ay, hut in a much less striking 
position, since the water-parting is flat and boggy instead of 
being a lofty range of mountains. 'I’he rivers of Canada, except 
the St Lawrence, arc losing their importance as means of com- 
munication from year to year, as railways spretid over the 
interior and cross the mountains to the Pacific ; but from the 
point of view of the physical geographer there are few things 
more remarkable than the intricate and comprehensive way, in 
which they drain the country. As most of the Canadian rivers 
have waterfalls on their course, they must become of more 
and more importance as sources of power. Tlie St Lawrence 
system,^ for instance, generates many thousand horse-power at 
Saiilt Ste Marie, Niagara and the Lachine rapids. All the 
larger cities of Canada make use of water power in this way, and 
many new enterprises of the kind are projected in eastern 
Canada ; but the thotisands of feet of fall of the rivers in the 
Rocky Mountain region are still almost untouclied, though they 
will some day find use in manufactures like those of Switzerland. 

Thf Arrhean Protaxis , — The broad geological and geogniphical 
relationships of the countjy have already been outlined, but the 
more important sub-divisions may now l)e taken up with more 
detail, and for that purpose five areas may be distinguished, 
much the laq^est being the Archean protaxis, covering about 
2,000,000 sq. m. It includes Labrador, Ungava and most of 
Quebec on the east, northern Ontario on the south ; and the 
western Iwundary runs from Lake-of-the-Woods north-west to 
the Arctic Ocean near the mouth of Mackenzie river. The 
southern parts of the Arctic islands, especially Banksland, 
belong to it also. This viist area, shaped like a broad-limbed 
V or U, with Hudson Bay in the centre, is made up chiefly of 
monotonous and barren Laurentian gneiss and granite; but 
scattered through it are important stretches of Keewatin and 
Huronian rocks intricately folded as synclines in the gneiss, as 
suggest^ earlier, the bases of ancient mountiiin ranges, 'fhe 
Keewatin and Huronian, consisting of greenstones, schists and 
more or less metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, are of special 
interest for their ore deposits, which include most of tlie important 
metals, particularly iron, nickel , copper and silver. The southern 
portion of the protaxis is now being opened up by railways, but 
the far greater northern part is known only along the Jakes and 
rivers which are navigable by canoe. Though once consisting 
of great mountain ranges there are now no lofty elevations 
in the region except along the Atlantic border in Labrador, 
where summits of the Nachvak Mountains are said to reach 
6000 ft. or more. In every other part the surface is hilly or 
marnmilated, the harder rocks, such as granite or greenstone, 
rising as rounded knobs, or in the case of schists forming narrow 
ridges, while the softer parts form valleys generally floored with 
lakes. From the summit of any of the higher hills one sees that 
the region is really a somewhat dissected plain, for all the hills 
rise to about the same level with a uniform skyline at the horiam. 
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The Archean protaxis is sometimes spoken of as a plateau, but 
probably half of it falls below 1000 ft. The lowland part includes 
from 100 to 500 m. all round the shore of Hudson Bay, and 
extends south-west to the edge of the Palaeozoic rocks on Lake 
Winnipeg. Outwards from the hay the level rises slowly to an 
average of about 1500 ft., but seldom reaches 2000 ft. except at 
• a few points near I^ke Superior and on the eastern coast of 
, Labrador. In most parts the Laurentian hills are bare roches 
mtmtonnees scoured the glaciers of the Ice Age, but a broad 
band of day land extends across northern Quebec and Ontario 
! just north of the divide. The edges of the protaxis are in general 
its highest parts, and the rivers flowing outwards often have a 
descent of several hundred feet in a few miles towards the Great 
Lakft.s, the St Lawrence or the Atlantic, and in some cases they 
have cut bade deep gorges or canyons into the tabldand. The 
waterfalls are utilized at a few points to work up into wood pulp 
the forests of spruce which cover much of Labrador, Quebec and 
Ontario Most of the pine that formerly grew on the Archean 
at the northern fringe of the settlements has been cut, but the 
luM'berman is still advancing northwards and approaching the 
northerra limit of the famous Canadian white pine forests, beyond 
which spruce.s, tamarack (larch) and poplar are the prevalent 
troes. As one advances northward the timber grows smaller and 
includos fewer species of trees, and finally the timber line is 
reached, near Churchill on the west coast of Hudson Bay and 
somewhat farther south on the Labrador side. Beyond this to 
the north are the “ barren grounds ” on which herds of caribou 
(reindeer) and musk ox pasture, migrating from north to south 
according to the season. There are no permanent ice sheets 
known on the mainland of north-eastern Canada, but some of 
the larger islands to the north of Hudson Bay and Straits are 
partially covered with glaciers on their higher points. Unless 
by its mineral resources, of which scarcely anything is known, 
the Imrren grounds can never support a white population and 
have little to tempt even the Indian or Kskimo, who visit it 
occasionally in summer to hunt the deer in their migrations. 

^ The Acadian Hr^ion. — The “ maritime provinces of eastern 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prinoe 
Edward Island, may be considered together ; and to these 
provinces as politically bounded may be added, from a physical 
point of view, the analogous soutli-eastem part of Quebec— the 
entire area being designated the Acadian region, 'lakcn as a 
whole, this ea.stern part of Canada, with a very irregular and 
extended coast-line on the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
may be regarded as a northern continuation of the Appalachian 
mountain system that runs parallel to the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. The rocks underlying it have been subjected 
to successive foldings and crumpUng.s by forces acting chiefly 
from the direction of the Atlantic Ocean, with alternating pro- 
longed periods of waste and denudation. The main axis of 
di.sturbance and the highest remaining land runs through the 
south-eastern partof Quebec, forming the Notre Dame Mountains, 
and teiroinates in the Gasp6 peninsula as the Shickshock 
Mountains. The first-named seldom exceed 1500 ft. in height, 
but the Shickshocks rise above 3000 ft. The province of New 
Brunswick exhibits approximately parallel but subordinate 
ridges, with wide intervening areas of nearly flat Silurian and 
Carboniferous rocks. The peninsula of Nova Sootia, connected 
by a narrow neck with New Brunswick, is formed by still another 
and more definite system of parallel ridges, deeply fretted on 
all sides by bttys and harbours. A series of quartzites and slates 
referred to the Cambrian, and holding numerous and important 
veins of auriferous quartz, characterize its Atlantic or south- 
eastern side, while valuable coal-fields occur in Cape Breton and 
on parts of its shores on the Gulf of St Lawrence. In New 
Brunswick the Carboniferous rocks occupy a large area, but 
the c(»l seams so far developed are thin and unimportant. 
Metalliferous ores of various kinds occur both in Nova Scotia 
and in this province, but with^e exception of the gold already 
mentioned, have not yet become the objects of important 
industries. Copper and asbestos are the principal mineral 
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description, although many other minerals are known and 
already worked to some extent. Extensive tracts of good arable 
land exist in many parts of the Acadian region. Its surface was 
originally almost entirely wooded, and the products of the 
forest continue to hold a prominent place. Prince Edward 
Island, the smallest province of Canada, is low and undulating, 
based on Permo-Carboniferous and Triassic rocks affording 
a red and very fertile soil, much of which is under cultivation. 

The Si Lawrence Plain , — As the St Lawrence invited the 
earliest settlers to Canada and gave the easiest communication 
with the Old World, it is not surprising to find the wealthiest 
and most populous part of the country on its shores and near the 
Great Lakes which it leads up to ; and this early development 
was greatly helped by the flat and fertile plain which follows 
it inland lor over 600 m. from the city of Quebec to Lake Huron. 
This affords the largest stretch of arable land in eastern Canada, 
including the southern parts of Ontario and Quebec wiUi an 
area of some 38,000 sq. m. In Quebec the chief portion is south 
of Uie St I,awrence on the low plain extending from Montreal 
to the mountains of the “ Eastern Townships,” while in Ontario 
it extends from the Archean on ll^e north to the St Lawrence 
and Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron. I’he whole region is 
underlain by nearly horizontal and undisturbed rocks of the 
Palaeozoic from the Devonian downward. Superimposed on 
these rocks are Pleistocene boulder clay, and clay and sand 
depo.siU;d in post-glacial lakes or an extension of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. Though petroleum and salt occur in the souUi- 
west i>cninsula of Ontario, metalliferous deposits are wanting, and 
the real wealth of this district lies in its soil and climate, which 
permit the growth of all the products of temperate r^ions. 
Georgian Bay and the northern part of Lake Huron with tlie 
whole northern margin of Lake Superior bathe the foot of Uie 
LauPcntian plateau, which rises directly from these lakes ; so 
that the older fertile lands of the country with their numerous 
cities and largely-developed manufactures are cut off by an 
elevated, rocky and mostly forest-covered tract of the Archean 
from the newer and far more extensive farm lands of Uic west. 
For many years tliis southern projection of the nortl^ern wilder- 
ness was spanned by only one railway, and offered a serious 
hindrance to the development of the regions beyond ; but 
settlements are now spreading to tlie north and rapidly filling 
up the gap between east and west 

The Interior ConiinenUd Plain , — Passing westward by rail 
from the forest -ct)vered Archean with its rugged granite hills, 
the flat prairie of Manitoba with its rich grasses and multitude of 
flowers comes as a very striking contrast, introducing the Interior 
Continental plain in its most typical development. This great 
plain runs north-westward between the border of the Archean 
protaxis and the line of the Rocky Mountains, including most 
of Manitoba, the southern part of Saskatchewan and most of 
Alberta. At the international boundary in lat. 49*’ it is m. 
wide, but in lat. 56° it has narrowed to 400 m. in width, and to 
the north of lat. 62" it is still narrower and somewhat interrupted, 
but preserves its main physicid features to the Arctic Ocean 
about the mouth of the Mackenzie. 'Phis interior plain of the 
continent represents the area of tlie ancient sea by which it was 
occupied in Mesozoic times, with a more ancient margin towards 
the north-west against tlie Archean, where undisturbed lime- 
stones and other rocks of the Silurian and Devonian rest upon 
the downward slope of the Laurentian Shield. Most of the plains 
are underlain by Cretaceous and early Tertiary shales and 
sandstones lying nearly unaltered and undisturbed where they 
were deposited, although now raised far above sea-level, par- 
ticularly along the border of the Rocky Mountain.? where they 
were thrust up into foot-hills when the range itself was raised. 
These strata have been subjected to great denudation, but owing 
to their comparatively soft character this has been, in the main, 
nearly uniform, and has produced no very bold features of 
relief. Coal and lignitic coal are the principal economic minerals 
met with in this central plain, though natural gas occurs and is 
put to use near Medicine Hat, and “ tar sands along the north- 
eastern edge of the Cretaceous indicate the presence of petroleum. 
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Its chief value lies in its vast tracts of fertile soil, now rapidly 
filling up with settlers from all parts of the world, and the grassy 
uplands in the foot-hill region affording perennial pasturage for 
the cattle, horses and sheep of the randier. Thou^ the region 
is spoken of as a plain there are really great differences of level 
between the highest parts in south-western Alberta, 4500 ft. 
above the sea, and the lowest in the region of Lake Winnipeg, 
where the prairie is at an elevation of only 800 ft. The very 
flat and rich prairie near Winnipeg is the former bed of the glaci^ 
Lake Agassiz ; but most of the prairie to the west Is of a gently 
rolling character and there are two rather abrupt breaks in the 
plain, Ibe most westerly one receiving the name of the Missouri 
Cotcau. The first step represents a rise to 1600 ft, and the 
second to 3000 ft. on an average. In so flat a country any eleva- 
tion of a few hundred feet is remarkable and is called a mouj^ain, 
so that Manitoba has its Duck and Riding mountains. More 
important than the hills are the narrow and often rather deep 
river valleys cut below the general level, exposing the soft rocks 
of the Cretaceous and in many places seams of lignite. When 
not too deep the river cliannels may be traced from afar across 
the prairie by the winding band of trees growing beside the water. 
The treeless part of the plains, the prairie proper, has a triangular 
shape with an area twice as large as that of Great Britain. North 
of the Saskatchewan river groves or “ bluffs " of trees begin, 
and somewhat farther north the plains are generally wooded, 
because of the slightly more humid climate. It has Ixjen proved, 
however, that certain kinds of trees if protected will grow also 
on tlie prairie, as may be seen around many of the older farm- 
steads. In the central southern regions the climate is arid enough 
to permit of “ alkaline ” ponds and lakes, which may completely 
dry up in summer, and where a supply of drinking-water is often 
hard to obtain, though the land itself is fertile. 

The Cordilleran Belt. — 'I'he Rocky Mountain region as a whole, 
best named the Cordillera or Cordilleran belt, includes several 
parallel ranges of mountains of different structures and ages, 
the eastern one constituting the Rocky Mountains proper. 
This hand of mountains 400 m. wide covers towards the south 
almost all of British Columbia and a strip of Alberta east of the 
watershed, and towards the north forms the whole of the Yukon 
Territoiy. While it is throughout essentially a mountainous 
country, very complicated in its orographic features and inter- 
locking river systems, two principal mountain axes form its 
ruling features — the Rocky Mountains proper, above referred 
to, and the Coast Ranges. Between them arc many other 
ranges shorter and less regular in trend, such as the Selkirk 
Mountains, the Gold Ranges and the Caribou Mountains. 
'I'here is also in the southern inland region an interior plateau, 
once probably a peneplain, but now elevated and greatly dissected 
by river valleys, which extends north-westward for 500 m. with a 
width of about 200 m. and affords the largest areas of arable 
and pasture land in British Columbia. Similar wide tracts of 
less broken country occur, after a mountainous interruption, in 
northern British Columbia and to some extent in the Yukon 
Territory, where wide valleys and rolling hills alternate with 
short mountain ranges of no great altitude. The Pacific border 
of the coast mnge of British &)lumbia is ragged with fjords and 
channels, where large steamers may go 50 or 100 m. inland 
between mountainous walls as un tlie coast of Norway ; and 
there is also a bordering mountain system partly submerged 
forming Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
The highest mountains of the Cordillera in Canada are near the 
southern end of the boundary separating Alaska from the Yukon 
Territory, the meridian of 141°, and they include Mount Logan 
(19,540 ft.) and Mount St Elias (18,000 ft), while the highest 
pea^ in North America, Mount McKinley (20,000 ft.), is not for 
to the north-west in Alaska. This knot of very lofty mountains, 
with Mount Fairweather and some others, all snowy and glacier- 
clad for almost their whole height, are quite isolated from the 
highest points of the Rocky Mountains proper, which are 1000 m. 
to the south-easL Near the height of land between British 
Columbia and Alberta there are many peaks whi^ rise from 
10,000 to 12,000 ft. above sea-level, the highest which has been 
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carefully measured being Mount Robson (13,700 ft.). The next 
range to the east, the Selkirks, has several summits that reach 
10,000 ft. or over, while the Coast Ranges scarcely go beyond 
9000 ft. The snow line in the south is from 7500 to 9000 ft. 
abov'c sea-level, being lower on the Pacific side where the heaviest 
snowfall comes in winter than on the drier north-eastern side. 
The snow line gradually sinks as one advances north-west, 
reaching only 2000 or 3000 ft. on the Alaskan coast. The 
Rockies and Selkirks support thousands of glaciers, mostly not 
very large, but having some 50 or 100 .sq, m. of snowfield. All 
the glaciers are now in retreat, with old tree-covered moraines, 
hundreds or thousands of feet lower down the valley. 'I’he 
timber line is at about 7500 ft. in southern British Columbia and 
4000 ft. in the interior of the Yukon Territory. On the westward 
slopes, especially of the Selkirks and Coast Ranges, vegetation is 
almost tropical in its density and luxuriance, the giant cedar 
and the Douglas fir sonietirnes having diameters of 10 ft. or more 
and rising to the height of 1 50 ft. On the eastern flanks of the 
ranges the forest is much thinner, and on the interior plateau 
and in many of the valleys largely gives way to open grass land, 
'rhe several ranges of the Cordillera show very different types of 
structure and were formed at different ages, the Selkirks with 
their core of pre-Cambrian granite, gneiss and schists coming 
first, then the C'oast Ranges, which seem to have been elevated 
in Cretaceous times, formed mainly by a great upwelling of 
granite and diorite as batholiths along the margin of the continent 
and sedimentary rocks lying as remnants on their flanks ; and 
finally the Rocky Mountains in the Laramie or early Eocene, 
after the close of the Cretaceous. This latest and also highest 
range was formed by tremendous thrusts from the Pacific side, 
crumpling and folding the ancient sedimentary rocks, which run 
from the (.'ambrian to the ( retaceous, and faulting them along 
overturned folds. The outer ranges in Alberta have usually 
the form of tilted blocks with a steep cliff towards the north-east 
and a gentler slope, corresponding to the dip of the beds, towards 
the south-west. Near the centre of the range there are broader 
foldings, carved into castle and cathedral shapes. The most 
easterly range has been shown to have been actually pushed 
7 m. out upon the prairies. In the Rocky Mountains proper no 
eruptive rocks have broken through, so that no ore deposits of 
importiince are known from them, but in the Cretaceous syn- 
clincs which they enclose valuable coal basins exist. Coal of a 
bituminous and also semi-anthracite kind is produced, the best 
mined on the Pacific slope of the continent, the coking coals of 
the Fcrnie region supplying the fuel of the great metal mining 
districts of the Kootenays in British Columbia, and of Montana 
and other states to the south. The Selkirks and Gold Ranges 
west of the Rockies, with their great areas of eruptive rocks, 
both ancient and modern, include most of the important mines 
of gold, silver, copper and lead which give British Columbia its 
leadership among the Canadian provinces as a producer of metals. 
In early days the placer gold mines of the Columbia, Fraser 
and Caribou attracted miners from everywhere, but these have 
declined, .and lode mines supply most of the gold as well as the 
other metals. The Coast Ranges and islands also include many 
mines, especially of copper, but up to the present of less value 
than those inland. Most of the mining development is in 
southern British Columbia, where a network of railways and 
waterways gives easy access ; but as means of communication 
improve to the north a similar development may be looked for 
there. The Atlin and White Horse regions in northern British 
Columbia and southern Yukon have attracted much attention, 
and the Klondike placers still farther north have furnished 
many millions of dollars’ worth of gold. Summing up the 
economic features of the (brdilleran belt, it includes many of 
the best coal-mines and the most extensive deposits of gold, 
copper, lead and zinc of the Dominion, while in silver, nickel and 
iron Ontario takes the lead. When its vast area stretching from 
the international boundary to beyond the Arctic circle is opened 
up, it may be expecterl to prove the counterpart of the great 
mining region of the Cordillera in the United States to the 
south. 


Climate,— Iti a country like Canada ranging from lat. 42” 
to the Arctic regions and touching three oceans, there must 
be great variations of climate. If placed upon Europe it would 
extend from Rome to the North Cape, but latitude is of course 
only one of the factors influencing climate, the arrangement of 
the ocean currents and of the areas of high and low pressure 
making a very wide difference between the climates of the two 
sides of the Atlantic. In reality the Pacific coast of Canada, 
rather than the Atlantic coast, should be compared with western 
Europe, the south-west comer of British Columbia, in lat. 48° 
to 50°, having a climate very similar to the southern coast of 
England. In Canada the isotherms by no means follow parallels 
of latitude, especially in summer when in the western half of the 
country they run nearly north-west and south-east ; so that the 
average temperature of 55° is found about on the Arctic circle 
in the Mackenzie river valley, in lat. 50“ near the Lake-of-the- 
Woods, in lat. 55” at the northern end of James Bay, and in 
lat. 49° on Anticosti in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The proximity 
of the sea or of great lakes, the elevation and the direction of 
mountain chains, the usual path of storms and of prevalent 
winds, and the relative length of day and amount of sunshine in 
summer and winter all have their effect on different parts of 
Canada. One cannot even describe the climate of a single 
province, like Ontario or British Columbia, as a unit, as it varies 
so greatly in different parts. Details should therefore ])e sought 
in articles on the separate provinces. In eastern Canada I'ngava 
and I.iibrador are very chill and inhosf>itable, owing largcls' 
to the iceberg -laden current sweeping down the coast from 
Davis Strait, bringing fogs and long snowy winters and a 
temperature for the year much below the freezing-point. South 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence, however, the maritime provin^'cs 
have much more genial temperatures, averaging 40" F. lor the 
year and over 60“ for the summer months. The amount of rain 
is naturally high so near the sea, 40 to 56 in., but the snowfall 
is not usually excessive. In Quebec and northern Ontiirio the 
rainfall is diminished, ranging from 20 to 40 in., while the snows 
of winter are deep and generally cover the ground from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of March. The winters are brilliant 
but cold, and the summers average from 60® to 65^ F., with 
generally clear skies and a bracing atmosphere which makes 
these regions favourite summer resorts for the people of the 
cities to the south. The winter storms often sweep a little to 
the north of southern Ontario, so that what falls as snow in the 
north is rain in the south, givii^ a much more variable winter, 
often with too little snow for sleighing. The summers are warm, 
with an average temperature of 65*^ and an occasional rise to 90*^. 
As one goes westward the precipitation diminishes to 17-34 in. 
in Manitoba and 13-35 ^0^ other two prairie provinces, most 
of this, however, coming opportunely from May to August, the 
months when the growing grain most requires moisture. There 
is a much lighter snowfall in winter than in northern Ontario 
and Quebec, with somewhat lower temperatures. The snow 
and the frost in the ground are considered useful as furnishing 
moisture to start the wheat in spring. The precipitation in 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta is much more variable than 
farther east and north, so that in some seasons crops have been 
a failure through drought, but large areas are now being brought 
under irrigation to avoid such losses. The prairie provinces 
have in most parts a distinctly continental climate with com- 
paratively short, warm summers and long, cold winters, but 
with much sunshine in both seasons. In southern Alberta, 
however, the winter cold is often interrupted by chinooks, 
westerly winds which have lost their moisture by crossing the 
mountains and become warmed by plunging down to the plains, 
where they blow strongly, licking up the snow and raising the 
temperature, sometimes in a few hours, from 20° to 40° F. 
In this region cattle and horses can generally winter on the grass 
of the ranges without being fed, though in hard seasons there 
may be heavy losses. Northwards chinooks become less frequent 
and the winter’s cold increases, but the coming of spring is not 
much later, and the summer temperatures, with sunshine for 
twenty hours out of twenty -four in June, are almost the same 
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as for hundreds of miles to the south, so that most kinds of grain shores of Lake Superior have a boreal vegetation that shows 
and vegetables ripen far to the north in the Peace river vdley. the summer temperature of this enormous water-stretch to be 
Though the climate of the plains is one of extremes and often quite low. Beyond the forest country of Ontorio come the 
of rather sudden changes, it is brisk and invigorating and of prairies of Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In the 
particular value for persons affected with lung troubles. ravines the eastern flora continues for some distance, a.nd then 

The climate of the Cordilleran region presents even more disappearing gives place to that of the prairie, which is found 
variety than that of the other provinces because of the ranges everywhere between the Red river and the Rocky Mountains 
of mountains which run parallel to the Pacific. Along the coast except in wooded and damp localities. Northwards, in the 
itself the climate is insular, with little frost in winter and mild Saskatchewan country, the flora of the forest and that of the 
heat in summer, and with a very heavy rainfall amounting to prairies intermingle. On the prairies and the foot-hills of the 
100 in. on the south-west side of Vancouver Island and near Rocky Mountains a great variety of grasses are found, several 
Port Simpson. Within loo m. inland beyond the Coast Range years’ collection resulting in 42 genera and 156 species. Of 
the precipitation and general climate are, like tliosc of Ontario, the best hay and pasture grasses, Agropyrum hlvfnuSy Sitpa, 
comparatively mild and with moderate snowfall towards the BvomuSy AgtosttSy Cdlatntigyostfs and Pody there are 50 species, 
south, but with keen winters farther north. The interior Besides the grasses there are leguminous plants valuabjp for 
plateau may be described as arid, so that irrigation is required pasture — Astragalus, Vida (wild vetch), Laihyrus pea) of 
if crops arc to be raised. The Selkirk Mountains have a heavy which there are many species. The rose family is represented 
rainfall and a tremendous snowfall on their western flanks, but by Prunus, Potentilla, Fragaria, Rosa, Ruhus Amelanchter . 

very much less precipitation on their eastern side. The Rocky About the saline lakes and marshes of the prairie country are 
Mountains have the same relationships but the whole precipita- found Ruppia mariiima, L., Uelioiropium curassavicum , L., 
tion is much less than in the Selkirks. The temperature depends natives of the Atlantic coast, and numerous species of Cheno- 
largely, of course, on altitude, so that one may quickly pass from podium, Atriplex and allied genera. The flora of the forest belt 
[)crpetual snow above 8000 ft. in the mountains to the mild, moist of the North-West 1 ‘erritories differs little from that of northern 
climate of Vanciuver or Victoria, which is like that of Devonshire. Ontario. At the beginning of the elevation of the Rocky Moun- 
In the far north of the territories of Yukon, Mackenzie and tains there is a luxurious growth of herbaceous plants, including 
Ungava the climate has beim little studied, as the region is un- a number of rare umbellifers. At the higher levels the vegetation 
inhabited by white men except at a few fur -trading posts, becomes more Arctic. Northwards the valleys of the Peace and 
North-west and north-east of Hudson Bay it becomes too severe other rivers differ little from those of Quebec and the northern 
for the growth of trees as seen on the “ barren grounds,” and prairies. On the western slope of the mountains, that is, the 
there may be perpetual i('C beneath the coating of moss which Selkirk and Coast ranges as distinguished from the eastern or 
serves as a non-conducting covering for the ” tundras.” There Rocky Mountains range, the flora differs, the climate being damp 
is, however, so little precipitation that snow does not accumulate instead of dry. In some of the valleys having an outlet to the 
on the surface to form glaciers, the summer’s sun having warmth south the flora is partly peculiar to the American desert, and 
enough to thaw what falls in the winter. Leaving out the mari- such species as Purshia tridentata, D.C., and Artemisia tridentata, 
time"* provinces, southern Ontario, southern Alberta and the Nutt., and species of Gilia, Aster and Erigonum are found that 
Pacific coast region on the one hand, and the Arctic north, arc not met with elsewhere. Above Yale, in the drier part of the 
particularly near Hudson Bay, on the other, Canada has snowy Fraser valley, the absence of rain results in the same character 
and severe winters, a very short spring with a sudden rise of of flora, while in the rainy districts of the lower Fraser the 
temperature, short w'arm" summers, and a delightful autumn vegetation is so luxuriant that it resembles that of the tropics, 
with its “ Indian summer.” There is much sunshine, and the So in various parts of the mountainous country of British 
atmosphere is bracing and exhilarating. Columbia, the flora varies according to climatic conditions. 

F/or^.-The general flora of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec Nearer the Pacific coast the woods and open spaces are filled 
and Eastern OnUirio is much the same, except that in Nova with flowers and shrubs. Liliaceous flowers are abundant, 
.Scotia a number of species are found common also to Newfound- including Erylhoniums, TrUHums, Alliums, Brodcaeas, Frihl- 
land that are not apparent inland. Professor Macoun gives lari as, Siliums, Camassias and others. 

us a few notable species — Calluna vulgaris, Salisb., Alchemilla Fauna . — The larger animals of Canada are the musk ox and 

vulgaris, L., Rhododendron maximum, L., Ilex glahia. Gray, the caribou of the barren lands, both having their habitat in the 
Hudsonia ericoidcs, L., Gaylussada dumosa, F. and G., and far north ; the caribou of the woods, found in all the provinces 
Schezaea pusilla, Pursh. In New Brunswick the western flora except in Prince Edward Island; the moose, w>th an equally 
begins to appear as well as immigrants from the south, while wide range in the wooded country ; the Virginia deer, in one or 
in 1:110 next eastern province, Quebec, the flora varies consider- other of its varietal forms, common to all the .southern parts ; 
ably. In the lower St Lawrence country and about the Gulf the black-tailed deer or mule deer and allied forms, on the western 
many Arctic and sub- Arctic species are found. On the shores edge of the plains and in British Columbia ; the pronghorn 
of the lower reaches Thalictrum alpinum, L., Vcsicaria arctica, antelope on the plains, and a small remnant of the once plentiful 
Richards, Arapis alpina, L., Saxifraga oppositijolia, L., Ceras- bison found in northern Alberta and Mackenzie, now called 
Hum alpinum, L., Saxifraga caespitosa, L. and S. have been “ wood buffalo.” The wapiti or American elk at one time 
gathered, and on the Shickshock Mountains of Eastern Canada abounded from Quebec to the Pacific, and as far north as the 
Silenc acaidis, L., Lychnis alpina, L., Cassiope hypnoides, Don., Peace river, but is now found only in small numbers from 
Rhododendron laponicum, Wahl, and many others. On the Manitoba westwards. In the mountains of the west arc the 
summit of these hills (4000 ft.) have been collected Aspidium grizzly bear, black bear and cinnamon bear. The black bear 
aculeaium, Swartz var., Scoptdinum, D. C. Eaton, Pellaea densa, is also common to most other parts of Canada ; the polar bear 
Hook, Gallium kamtschaticum, Sletten. From the city of everywhere along the Arctic littoral. The large or timber wolf 
Quebec westwards there is a constantly increasing ratio of is found in the wooded districts of all the provinces, and on the 
southern forms, and when the mountain (so called) at Montreal plains there is also a smaller wolf called the coyote. In British 
is reached the representative Ontario flora begins. In Ontario Columbia the puma or cougar, sometimes called the panther 
the flora of the northern part is much the same as that of the and the American lion,stiU frequently occurs ; and in all parts the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, but from Montreal along the Ottawa and common fox and the silver fox, the lynx, beaver, otter, marten, 
St Lawrence valleys the flora takes a more southern aspect, and fisher, wolverene, mink, skunk and other fur-bearing animals, 
trees shrubs and herbaceous plants not found in the eastern Mountain and plain and Arctic hares and rabbits are plentiful 
parts’ of the Dominion become common. In the forest regions or scarce in localities, according to seasons or other circumstances, 
north of the lakes the vegetation on the shores of Lake Erie In the mountains of British Columbia are the bighorn or Rocky 
reauires a hieh winter temperature, while the east and north Mountain sheep and the Rocky Mountain goat, while the 
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saddleback and white mountain sheep have recently been dis- 
covered in the northern Cordillera. The birds of Canada are mostly 
mij^ratory, and are those common to the northern and central 
states of the United St&tes. The wildfowl arc, particularly in 
the west, in great numbers ; their breeding-grounds extending 
from Manitoba and the western prairies up to Hudson Hay, the 
barren lands and Arctic coasts. The several kinds of geese — 
including the Canada goose, the Arctic goose or wavey, the 
laughing goose, the brant and others — all breed in the northern 
regions, but are found in great numbers throughout the several 
provinces, passing north in the spring and south in the autumn. 
There arc sp\ eral varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the 
grouse of British Columbia and the pennated grouse and the 
prairie chicken of Manitoba and the plains, besides the so-called 
partijidge and willow partridge, both of which are grouse. While 
the pennated grouse (called the prairie chicken in Canada) has 
always t)cen plentiful, the prairie hen (or chicken) proper is a 
more recent arrival from Minnesota and Dakota, to which states 
it had come from Illinois and the south as settlement and accom- 
panying wheatfields extended north. In certain parts of Ontario 
the wild turkey is occasionally found and the ordinary quail, but 
in British Columbia is found the California quail, and a larger bird 
much resembling it r.allcd the mountain partridge. The golden 
eagle, bald-headed eagle, osprey and a large variety of hawks 
arc common in Canada, as are the snowy owl, the horned owl 
and others inhabiting northern climates. The raven frequently 
remains even in the colder parts throughout the winter ; these, 
with the Canada jay, wax wing, grosbeak and snow bunting, 
being the principal birds seen in Manitoba and northern districts 
in that season. The rook is not found, but the common crow 
and one or two other kinds are there during the summer. Song- 


In 1867 the Dominion was formed by the union of the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec (Lower Canada) and 
Ontario (Upper Canada). In 1869 the North-west I’crritories 
were purchased from the Hudson s Bay Comptiny, from a comer 
of which Manitoba was carved in the next year. In 1871 British 
Columbia and in 1873 Prince Edward Island joined the Dominion, 

The islands and other districts within the Arctic circle became 
a portion of the Dominion only in 1880, when all British posses- 
sions in North America, excepting Newfoundland, with its 
dependency, the Labrador roast, and the Bermuda islands, 
were annexed to Canada. West of the province of Ontario, then 
inaccurately defined, the provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia were the only organized divisions of the western 
territory, but in 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Athabasca, All>erta and Saskatchewan were fonned, leaving 
the remainder of the north-west as unorganized territories, a 
certain portion of the north-east, called Keewatin, having 
previously been placed under the lieutenant-governor of Mani- 
toba. In 1905 these four districts were formed into the two 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and Keewatin was 
placed directly under the federal government. In 1898, owing 
to the influx of miners, the Yukon territory was constituted 
and granted a limited measure of self-government. The un- 
organized territories are sparsely inhabited by Indians, the 
people of the Hudson s Bay Company’s posts and a few 
missionaries. 

Population , — The growth of population is shown by the 
following figures: — 1871, 3,485,761; 1881, 4,324,810; 1^91, 
4,833,239; 1901, 5,371,315. Since iqoi the increase has been 
more rapid, and in 1905 alone 144,621 emigrants entered Canada, 
of whom about two-fifths were from Great Britain and one-third 


birds are plentiful, especially in wooded regions, and include the | from the United States, 


American robin, oriole, thrushes, the cat-bird and various 
sparrows ; while the English sparrow, introduced years ago, 
has multiplied excessively and become a nuisance in the towns. 
'Die smallest of the birds, the ruby throat humming-bird, is 
found everywhere, even up to timber line in the mountains. 


I'hc density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island, 
whore it is 51-6 to the sq.m, ; in Nova Scotia it is 22*3 ; New 
Brunswick, ii*8 ; Ontario, 9-9 ; Manitoba, 4*9 ; QucIhjc, 4*8 ; 
Saskatchewan, i-oi ; Alberta, 0-72 ; British Columbia, 0*4 ; 
the Dominion, i*8. This is not an indication of the density in 


The sea-birds include a great variety of gulls, guillemots, cor- settled parts ; as in Quebec, Ontario and the western provinces 


morants, albatrosses (four species), fulmars and petrels, and in 
the Gulf of St Lawrence the gannet is very abundant. Nearly 
all the sea-birds of Cireat Britain are found in Canadian waters 
or are represented by closely allied species. (A. P. C.) 

Area and Population . — The following Uible shows the division 
of the Dominion into provinces and districts, with the capital, 
population and estimated area of etich. 




PoiiulaUoii. 



Aica in sq. m. 



Ollicial Capital. 



1881. 

KJOI. 

J’roviiiccs — 





1 

Ontario .... 

260,802 

1,926,922 

2,182,947 

'I'oronto 

Quebec .... 

351.873 

1.350.027 

1,648,898 

Quebec 1 

Nova Scotia 

21,428 

440,572 

459.574 

Halifax 1 

New Bruiibwick 

27 . 9«5 

321,233 

331,120 

Fredericton ‘ 

Manitoba 

73.732 

62,260 

255,211* 

Winnipeg 

British Columbia 

372,630 

4 Q .459 


Victoria 

Prince Edward Lsland 

2.184 

108,891 

103.259 

Charlottetown 

Saskatchewan . 

1 250,650 

91,460* 

Regina ! 

Alberta .... 

253.540 

} 25,515 

72,841 * 

Edmonton 

Districts — 




1 

Keewatin 

.'ii 6 ). 57 i 


8.800 

1 

Yukon , . . . i 

1 196,976 


27,219 

Dawson City ! 

Mackenzie . . . 1 

1 562,182 1 

1 30.931 

5*2i6 

Ungava . * . . . , 

354 .<^ 6 i 1 


'5.1*3 

, * 

Franklin . 

500,000 

j 

•• 

The Dominion . . | 

i — ... ... .. j 

. 3745 ..*) 74 ^ 1 

4,324,810 

5.371.315 

Ottawa 


' The census js taken cvciy ten years, save in these three provinces, 
where it is taken every five. Their population in 190O was : — 
Manitoba. 360,000 ; Saskatchewan, 257,000 ; Alberta, 184,000. 

* The areas assigned to Prince Edward Island. Nova Scolia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia are exclusive of the territorial 
seas, that to Quebec is exclusive of the Gulf of St Lawrence (though 
including the islands lying within it), and that to Ontario is exclusive 
of the Canadian portion of the Great Lakes. About 500,000 sq. in, 
belong to the Arctic region and 125,755 sq. m are water. 


there are large unpopulated districts, the area of which enters 
into tlie calculation. The population is composed mainly of 
English- or French-speaking people, but there are German 
settlements of some extent in Ontario, and of late years there 
has been a large immigration into the western provinces and 
territories from other parts of Europe, including Russians, 
Galicians, Polish and Russian Jews, and Scandinavians. These 

foreign elements have been assimilated 

Ollicial Capital slowly than in the United States, 

^ ‘ ‘ but the process is being hastened by 

the growth of a national consciousness. 

j English, Irish and Scots and their 
\ Oufd^cT descendants form the bulk of the popula- 

\ Halifax I of Ontario, French-Canadians of 

1 Fr^ericton ' Quebec, Scots of Nova Scotia, the Irish 

I * Winnipeg 1 of a large proportion of New Brunswick. 

9 Charlottetown i provinces the latter race 

cj’ Regina ! tc^ds to confine Itself to the cities. 

I ^ Edmonton | Manitoba is largely peopled from On- 

! tario, together with a decreasing number 
3 _ I of half-breeds — i.v. cliildren of white 

9 Dawson City ! fathers (chiefly French or Scott ish) and 

5 •• Indian mothers — who originally formed 

3 • • the bulk of its inhabitants. Alberta and 

11 Saskatchewan, particularly the ranching 

5 Ottawa districts, are chiefly peopled by English 

“ ' immigrants, though since 1900 there has 

also been a large influx from the United States. British 
Colvimbia contains a mixed population, of which in the 
raining districts a laxge proportion is American. Since 1871 
a great change has taken place throughout the west, 
u€. from Lake Superior to the l^ific. Then Manitoba was 
principally inhabited by English and French half-breeds (or 
Mitis), descendants of Hudson’s Bay Company’s employes, or 
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adventurous pioneers from Quebec, together with Scottish settlers, 
descendants of those brought out by Lord Selkirk some 
English army pensioners and others, and the van of the immigra- 
tion that shortly followed from Ontario. Be>^ond Manitoba 
buffalo were still running on the plains, and British Columbia 
having lost its mining population of 1859 and i860 was largely 
inhabited by Indians, its white population wliich centred in the 
city of Victoria being principally English. 

French is the language of the province of Quebec, though 
English is much spoken in the cities ; both languages arc oflidally 
recognized in that province, and in the federal courts and parlia- 
ment. Elsewhere, English is exclusively used, save by the 
newly-arrived foreigners. The male sex is slightly the more 
numerous in all the provinces except Quebec, the greatest 
discrepancy existing in British Columbia. 

The birth-rate is liigh, especmlly in Quebec, where families 
of twelve to twenty arc not infrequent, but is decreasing in 
Ontario. In spite of the growth of manufactures since 1878, 
there are few large cities, and the proportion of the urban 
population to the rural is small. Herein it differs noticeably 
from Australia. Between 1891 and 1901 the number of hu-mers 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces decreased, and 
there seemed a prospect of the country being divided into a 
manufacturing east and an agricultural west, but latterly large 
tracts in northern Ontario and Queljec have proved suitable for 
cultivation and are being opened up. 

Rflt^ion . — There is no established church in Canada, but in 
the province of Quebec certain rights have been allowed to the 
Roman Catholic church ever since the British conquest. In that 
province about 87 % of the population belongs to this church, 
which is strong in the others also, embracing over two-fifths of 
the population of the Dominion. The Protestants have shown 
a tendency to sulKlivision, and many curious and C|)hcmeral 
sects have sprung up ; of late years, however, the various sections 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists have united, and a 
working alliance has been formed between Presbyterians, 
Methodists and C'ongregationalists. The Methodists are the 
strongest, and in Ontario form over 30 % of the population. 
Next come the Presbyterians, the backbone of the maritime 
provinces. The Qiurch of England is strong in the cities, 
especially Toronto. Save among the Indians, active disbelief 
in Christianity is practically non-existent, and even among them 
90 % arc nominally Christian. 

Indians . — The Indian population numbers over ioc,ooo and 
has slightly increased since 1881. Except in British Columbia 
and the unorganized territories, nearly all of these are on reserva- 
tions, where they are under government supervision, receiving 
an annuity in money and a certain amount of provisions ; and 
wlYcre, by means of industrial schools and other methods, 
civilized habits are slowly superseding their former mode of life. 
British Columbia has about 25.000, most of whom are along the 
coast, though one of the imporUint tribes, the Shuswaps, is in 
the interior. An almost ef|ual number are found in the three 
prairie provinces. Those of Ontario, numbering about 20,000, 
are more civilized than those of the west, many of them being 
good farmers. In all the provinces they are under the control 
of the federal government which acts as their trustee, investing 
the money which they derive chiefly from the sale of lands and 
timber, and making a large annual appropriation for the ptiy- 
ment of their annuities, schools and other expenses. While 
unable to alienate their reservations, save to the federal govern- 
ment, they are not confined to them, but wander at pleasure. 
As they progress towards a settled mode of life, they are given 
the franchise ; this process is especially far advanced in Ontario. 
A certain number are found in all the provinces. They make 
incomparable guides for fishing, hunting and surveying parties, 
on which they will cheerfully undergo the greatest hardships, 
though tending to shrink from regular employment in cities or 
on farms. 

Orientds . — The Chinese and Japanese numbered in 1906 about 
20,000, of whom, three-quarters were in British Columbia, though 
they were spreading through the other provinces, chiefly as 
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laundrymen. They are as a rule frugal, industrious and law- 
abiding, and arc feared rather for their virtues than for their 
vices. Since 1885 a tax has been imposed on all Chinese entering 
Canada, and in 1903 this was raised tp £100 ($500). British 
Columbia endeavoured in 1905 to lay a similar restriction on the 
Japanese, but the act was chsallowed by the federal legislature. 

h'inancc . — Since 1871 the decimal system of coinage, corre- 
sponding to that of the United States, has been the only one 
employed. One dollar is divided into one hundred cents 
(£i ■= $4*86|). Tlie money in drculatiun consists of a limited 
number of notes issued by the federal government, and the 
notes of tlie chartered banks, together with gold, silver and 
copper coin. Previous to 1906 this coin was minted in England, 
but in that year a branch of the royal mint was established at 
Ottawa. Though the whole financial system rests on the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, gold coin plays a much sr^oller 
part in daily business than in England, France or Germany. 
United States’ notes and silver are usually received at par ; those 
of other nations are subject to a varying rate of exchange. 

The banking system, which retains many features of the 
Scotch system, on which it was originally modelled, combines 
security for the note-holders and depositors with prompt increase 
and diminution of the circulation in accordance with the varying 
conditions of trade. This is especially important in a country 
where the large wheat crop renders an additional quantity of 
money ne.ces.sary on very short notice during the autumn and 
winter. There has been no successful attempt to introduce the 
“wild cat” banking, which had such disastrous effects in the earlv 
days of the western .states. Since federation no chirtered bonk 
has been compelled to liquidate without paying its note-holders 
in full. The larger banks are chartered by the federal govern- 
ment ; in the smaller towns a number of private banks remain, 
but their importance is small, owing to the great facilities given 
to the chartered banks by the branch system. In 1906 there 
were 34 chartered banks, of which iht branches had grown from 
6x9 in 1900 to 1565 in 1906, and the number since then has 
rapidly increased. The banks are required by law to furnish 
to the finance minister detailed monthly statements which are 
published in the official gazette. Once in every ten years the 
banking act is revised and weaknesses amended. Clearing- 
houses have been established in the chief cominennal centres. 
In October 1906 the chartered banks had an ^gregate paid-up 
capital of over $94,000,000 with a note circulation of $83,000,000 
and deposits of over $553,000,000. 

There are ftmr kinds of savings bank.s in Canada (1) the 
post-office savings banks ; (2) the government savings banks 
of the Maritime provinces taken over at federation and being 
gradually merged with the former ; (3) two special savings banks 
in the cities of Montreal and Quebec ; (4) the savings bank 
departments of the chartered banks. The rate of interest 
allowed by the government is now 3 %, and the chartered banks 
usually follow the government rate. The amount on deposit m 
the first three increased from $5,057,607 in r868 to $89,781,546 
in October 1906, The returns from the chartered banks do not 
specify the deposits in these special accounts. 

The numerous loan and trust companies also possess certain 
banking privileges. 

The federal revenue is derived mainly from customs and 
excise duties, with subsidiary amounts from mining licences, 
timber dues, post-office, &c. Both the revenue and the expendi- 
ture have in recent years increased greatly, the revenue rising 
from $46,743,103 in 1899 to $71,186,073 in 1905 and the expendi- 
ture keeping pace with it. The debt of the Dominion in 1873 
and in 1905 was : — 



i» 73 - 

1905. 

Gross debt 

Assets 

Net debt 

$129,743,432 

3O.894.Q7O 

98,648^62 

$377,678,580 

TII.454.4I3 

266,224,167 


While the debt had thus increased faster than the population, 
it weighed less heavfly on the people, not only on account of the 
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great increase in commercial prosperity, but of the much lower 
rate of interest paid, and of the increasing revenue derived from 
assets. Whereas in 1867 the rate of interest was over 4 %, and 
interest was being paid pn former provincial loans of over 6 %, 
Canada could in 1906 borrow at 3 %. 

The greater part of the debt arises from the assumption of the 
debts of the provinces as they entered federation, expenditure 
on canals and assistance given to railwiiys. It docs not include 
the debts incurred by certain provinces since federation, a 
matter which concerns themselves alone. A strong prejudice 
against direct taxation exists, and none is imposed by the 
federal government, though it has been tentatively introduced 
in the provinces, especially in Quebec, in the form of liquor 
licences, succession duties, corporation taxes, &c. British 
(V)lumbia has a direct tax on property and on income. The 
ritiel?, towns and municipalities resort to it to supply their local 
needs, and there is a tendency, especially pronounced in Ontario 
on account of the excellence of her municipal system, to devolve 
the burden of educational payments, and others more properly 
provincial, upon the municipal authorities on the plea of 
decentralization. 

Commerce and Manufactures . — Since 1867 the opening up of 
the fertile lands in the north-west, the increase of population, 
the discovery of new mineral fields, the construction of railways 
and the great improvement of the canal system have changed 
the conditions, methods and channels of trade. 'I'he great 
extension during the same period of the use of water-power has 
been of immense importance to Canada, most of the provinces 
possessing nfhnerous swift-flowing streams or waterfalls, capa!)le 
of generating a practically unlimited supply of power. 

In 1878 the introduction of the so-called “ National Policy ” 
of protection furthered the growth of manufactures. Protection 
still remains the trade policy of Canada, though modified by a 
preference accorded to imports from Great Britain and from most 
of the British colonies. 'I’he tariff, though moderate as compared 
with that of the United States, amounted in 1907 to about 28 % 
on dutiable imports and to about 16 % on total imports. 
'JVntative attempts at export duties have also been made. Intcr- 
provincial commerce is free, and the home market is greatly 
increasing in importance. The power to make commercial 
treaties relating to Canada rests with the government of Great 
Britain, but in most cases the official consent of Canada is 
required, and for many years no treaty repugnant to her interests 
has been signed. 'J’he denunciation by the British government 
in 1897 of commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, at 
the request of Canada, was a striking proof of her increasing 
importance, and attempts have at N urious times been made to 
obtain the full treaty -making power for the federal government. 
The great proportion of the foreign trade of the Dominion is 
with the United States and Great Britain. From the former 
come most of the manufactured goods imported and large 
quantities of raw materials ; to the latter are sent food-stuffs. 
Farm products are the most important export, and with the 
extension of this industry in the north-west provinces and in 
northern Ontario will probably continue to be so. Gold, silver, 
copf)er and other minerals are largely exported, chiefly in an 
unrefined state and almost entirely to the United States. The 
exports of lumber are about equally divided between the two. 
Formerly, the logs were shipped as square timber, but now 
almost always in the form of deals, planks or laths ; such square 
timber as is still shipped goes almost entirely to Great Britain. 
Wood pulp for the manufacture of paper is exported chiefly to 
the United States. To that country fresh fish is sent in large 
quantities, and there is an important trade in canned salmon 
between British Columbia and Great Britain. Few of the 
manufacturers do more than compete with the foreigner for an 
increasing share of the home market. In this they have won 
increased success, at least five-sixths of the manufactured goods 
used being produced within the country, but a desire for further 
protection is loudly expressed. Though the chief foreign 
commerce is with Great Britain and the United States, the 
Dominion has trade relations with all the chief countries of tlie 


world and maintains commercial agents among them. Her 
total foreign trade (import and export) was in 1906 over 
£100,000,000. 

Shipping . — The chief seaports from east to west are Halifax, 
N.S., Sydney, N.S., St John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal 
on the Atlantic; and Vancouver, Esquimalt and Victoria, B.C. ; 
on the Pacific. Halifax is the ocean terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway ; St John, Halifax and Vancouver of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Prince Rupert, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, was in 1906 only an uninhabited 
harbour, but was being rapidly developed into a flourishing city. 
Though Halifax and St John arc open in winter, much of the 
winter trade eastwards is done through American harbours, 
especially Portland, Maine, owing to the shorter railway journey. 
Esquimalt, Halifax, Kingston (Ont.) and Quebec have well- 
equipped graving-docks. The coast, both of the ocean and of 
the Great Lakes, is well lighted and protected. 'I'he decay of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry has lessened the comparative 
importance of the mercantile marine, but there has been a great 
increase in the tonnage employed in the coasting trade and upon 
inland waters. Numerous steamship lines ply between Canada 
and Great Britain ; direct communication exists with France, 
and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific railway run regularly 
to Japan and to Australia. 

Internal Communications .’— splendid lakes and rivers, 
the development of her canal system, and the growth of railways 
have made the interprovincial traffic of Canada far greater than 
her foreign, and the portfolio of railways and canals is one of 
the most important in the cabinet. There are, nominally, abotit 
200 railways, but about one-half of these, comprising five-sixths 
of the mileage, have been amalgamated into four great systems : 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern 
and the Intercolonial ; most of the others have been more (»r less 
consolidated. With the first of the four large systems is connected 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. I’he Intercolonial, as also a line across 
Prince Edward Island, is owned and operated by the federal 
government. Originally built chiefly as a military road, and 
often the victim of political exigencies, it has not been a commerr 
cial success. With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(planned for 1911) and the Canadian Northern, the country 
would possess three trans-continental railways, and be free from 
the reproach, so long hurled at it, of possessing length without 
breadth. 

At numerous points along the frontier, connexion is made 
with the railways of the United States. Liberal aid is given 
by the federal, provincial and municipal governments to the 
construction of railways, amounting often to more than half 
the cost of the road. The government of Ontiirio has con- 
structed a line to open up the agricultural and mining districts 
of the north of the province, and is operating it by means of a 
commission. Practically all the cities ^ and large towns have 
electric tramways, and electricity is also used as a motive power 
on many lines uniting the larger cities with the surrounding 
towns and villages. Since 1903 the Dominion government 
has instituted a railway commission of three members with 
large powers of control over freight and passenger rates and 
other such .matters. Telephone and express companies are also 
subject to its jurisdiction. From its decisions an appeal may 
be made to the governor-general in council, i.e. to the federal 
cabinet. It has exercised a beneficial check on the railways 
and has been cheerfully accepted by them. In Ontario a some- 
what similar commission, appointed by the local government, 
exercises extensive powers of control over railways solely 
within the province, especially over the electric lines. 

Despite the increase in railway facilities, the waterways remain 
important factors in the transportation of the country. Steamers 
ply on lakes and rivers in every province, and even in the far 
northern districts of Yukon and Mackenzie. Where necessary 
obstacles are surmounted by canals, on which over £22,000,000 
have been spent, chiefly since federation. The St Lawrence 

^ In Canada a city must have over 10,000 inhabitants, a town 
over 2000. 
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river canal system from Lake Superior to tide water overcomes 
a difference of about 600 ft., and carries larp;c quantities of 
grain from the west to Montreal, the head of summer navigation 
on the Atlantic. These canals have a minimum depth of 14 ft. 
on the sills, and arc open to Canadian and American vessels 
on equal terms ; the equipment is in every respect of the most 
modern character. So great, however, is the desire to shorten 
the time and distance necessary for the transportation of grain 
from Lake Superior to Montreal that an increasing quantity 
is taken by water as far as the Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
ports, and thence by rail to Montreal. Numerous smaller canals 
bring Ottawa into connexion with Lake Champlain and the 
Hiulson river via Montreal; by this route the logs and sawn 
lumber of Ontiirio, Quebec and New Brunswick find their 
destination. It has long been a Canadian ideal to shorten the 
distiince from Lake Superior to the sea. With this object 
in view, the Trent Valley system of canals has been built, 
connecting Lake Ontario with the Georgian Bay (an arm of 
Lake Huron) via Lake Simcoc. In 1899 and subsequently 
surveys were made with a view to connecting the Georgian 
Bay, through the intervening water stretches, with the Ottawa 
river system, and thrmce to Montreal. In 1903 all tolls were 
taken off the Canadian canals, greatly to the benefit of trade. 

Mining . — The mineral districts f)ccur from Cape Breton 
to the islands in the Pacific and the Yukon district. Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and the Yukon are still the most 
productive, but the northern parts of Ontario an: proving 
rich in the jirecious metals. Coal, chiefly bituminous, occurs 
in large quantities in Nova Scotia, British Columbia and in 
various parts of the north-west (lignite), though most of the 
anthracite is imported from the United States, as is the greater 
part of the bituminous coal used in Ontario. Under the stimulus 
of federal bounties, the production of pig-iron and of .steel, 
chiefly from imported ore, is rapidly increasing. Bounties on 
certain minerals and metals are also given by .some of the 
provinces. The goldfields of the Yukon, though still valuable, 
show a lessening production. Sudbury, in Ontario, is the centre 
of the nickel production of the world, the mines being chiefly 
in American hands, and the product exported to the United 
States. Of the less important minerals, Canada is the world’s 
chief producer of asbestos and corundum. Copper, lead, .silver 
and all the important metals are mined in the Rocky Mountain 
district. From Quebec westwards, vast regions are still partly, 
or completely, unexplored. 

Lumber. --In spite of great improvidence, and of loss by 
fire, the forest wealth of Canada is still the greatest in the 
world. Measures have been taken, both by the provincial and 
the federal governments, for its preservation, and for re-foresta- 
tion of depleted areas. Certain provinces prohibit the exporta- 
tion of logs to the United States, in order to promote the growth 
of saw-mills and manufactures of wooden-ware within the 
country, and the latter have of late years developed W'ith great 
rapidity. The lumber trade of British Columbia has suffered 
from lack of an adequate market, but is increasing with the 
greater demand from the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
A great development has also taken place in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces, through the use of spruce and other trees, 
long considered comparatively useless, in the manufacture of 
wood-pulp for paper-making. 

Crown Lands . — Large areas of unoccupied land remain in 
all the provinces (except Prince Edward Island). In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, the so-called railway belt of British 
Columbia and the territories, these crown lands are chiefly 
owned by the federal parliament; in the other provinces, by 
the load legislatures. So great is their extent that, in spite 
of the immigration of recent years, the Dominion government 
gives a freehold of 160 acres to every bona fide settler, subject 
to certain conditions of residence and the erection of buildings 
during the first three years. Mining and timber lands are sold 
or leased at moderate rates. All crown lands controlled by 
the provinces must be paid for, save in certain districts of 
Ontario, where free grants are given, but the price charged is 
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low. The Canadian Pacific railway controls large land areas 
in the two new provinces ; and large tracts in these provinces 
are owned by land companies. Both the Dominion and the 
provincial governments have set apart certain areas to be 
preserved, largely in their wild state,* as national parks. Of 
these the most extensive are the Rocky Mountains Park at Banff, 
Alberta, owned by the Dominion government, and the “ Algon- 
quin National Park,” north-east of Lake Simcoe, the property 
of Ontario. 

Fisheries . — The principal fisheries are those on the Atlantic 
coast, carried on by tlie inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and the eastern section of Quebec. 
Cod, herring, mackerel and lobsters are the fish chiefly caught, 
though halibut, salmon, anchovies and so-called sardines are 
also exported. Bounties to encourage deep-sea fi.shing have 
been given by the federal government since 1882. In Bidtish 
Columbian waters the main catch is of salmon, in addition to 
which are halibut, oolachan, herring, sturgeon, cod and shell- 
fish. The lakes of Ontario and Manitoba produce white fish, 
sturgeon and other fresh-water fish. About 80,000 persons find 
more or less permanent employment in the fishing industry, 
including the majority of the Indians of British Columbia. 

The business of fur-seal catching is carried on to some extent 
in the North Pacific and in Bering Sea by sealers from Victoria, 
but the returns show it to be a decreasing industry, as well as 
one causing friction with the United States. Indeed, no depart- 
ment of national life has caused more continual troulfle between 
the two peoples than the fisheries, owing to different laws 
regarding fish protection, and the constant invasion by each 
of the territorial waters of the other. 

Education . — The British North America Act imposes on the 
provincial legislatures the duty of legislating on educational 
matters, the privileges of the denominational and separate 
.schools in Ontario and Quebec being specially safeguarded. In 
1871 the New Brunswick legislature abolished the separate 
school system, and a contest arose which was finally settled by 
the authority of the legislature being sustiiincd, though certain 
concessions were made to the Roman Catholic dissentients. 
Subsequently a similar difficulty aro.se in Manitoba, where the 
legislature in 1890 abolished the system of separate schools 
which had been established in 1871. After years of bitter 
controversy, in which a federal ministry was overthrown, a 
compromise was arranged in 1897, in which the Roman Catholic 
leaders have never fully acquiesced. In the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, formed in 1905, certain educational privileges 
(though not amounting to a separate school system) were 
granted to the Roman Catholics. 

All the provinces have made sacrifices to ensure the spread of 
education. In 1901, 76% of the total population could read 
and write, and 86% of those over five years of age. 'Ihese 
percentages have gradually risen ever since federation, especially 
in the province of Quebec, which was long in a backward state. 
The school .systems of all the provinces are, in spite of certain 
imperfections, efficient and well - equipped, that of Ontario 
being especially celebrated. A fuller account of their special 
features will be found under the articles on the different 
provinces. 

Numerous residential schools exist and are increasing in 
number with the growth of the country in wealth and culture. 
In Quebec are a number of so-called classical colleges, most of 
them affiliated with Laval University. 

Higher education was originally organized by the various 
religious bodies, each of which retains at least one university 
in more or less integral connexion with itself. New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba support provincial universities at 
Fredericton, Toronto and Winnipeg. Those of most importance ^ 
are: — Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. (1818); the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. (1800) ; McGill 
University, Montreal, Que. (1821) ; Laval University, Quebec, 
and Montreal, Que. (1852); Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
(1841); the University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. (1827); 

' The date of foundation is given in brackets. 
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great increase in commercial prosperity, but of the much lower 
rate of interest paid, and of the increasing revenue derived from 
assets. Whereas in 1867 the rate of interest was over 4 %, and 
interest was being paid pn former provincial loans of over 6 %, 
Canada could in 1906 borrow at 3 %. 

The greater part of the debt arises from the assumption of the 
debts of the provinces as they entered federation, expenditure 
on canals and assistance given to railwiiys. It docs not include 
the debts incurred by certain provinces since federation, a 
matter which concerns themselves alone. A strong prejudice 
against direct taxation exists, and none is imposed by the 
federal government, though it has been tentatively introduced 
in the provinces, especially in Quebec, in the form of liquor 
licences, succession duties, corporation taxes, &c. British 
(V)lumbia has a direct tax on property and on income. The 
ritiel?, towns and municipalities resort to it to supply their local 
needs, and there is a tendency, especially pronounced in Ontario 
on account of the excellence of her municipal system, to devolve 
the burden of educational payments, and others more properly 
provincial, upon the municipal authorities on the plea of 
decentralization. 

Commerce and Manufactures . — Since 1867 the opening up of 
the fertile lands in the north-west, the increase of population, 
the discovery of new mineral fields, the construction of railways 
and the great improvement of the canal system have changed 
the conditions, methods and channels of trade. 'I'he great 
extension during the same period of the use of water-power has 
been of immense importance to Canada, most of the provinces 
possessing nfhnerous swift-flowing streams or waterfalls, capa!)le 
of generating a practically unlimited supply of power. 

In 1878 the introduction of the so-called “ National Policy ” 
of protection furthered the growth of manufactures. Protection 
still remains the trade policy of Canada, though modified by a 
preference accorded to imports from Great Britain and from most 
of the British colonies. 'I’he tariff, though moderate as compared 
with that of the United States, amounted in 1907 to about 28 % 
on dutiable imports and to about 16 % on total imports. 
'JVntative attempts at export duties have also been made. Intcr- 
provincial commerce is free, and the home market is greatly 
increasing in importance. The power to make commercial 
treaties relating to Canada rests with the government of Great 
Britain, but in most cases the official consent of Canada is 
required, and for many years no treaty repugnant to her interests 
has been signed. 'J’he denunciation by the British government 
in 1897 of commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, at 
the request of Canada, was a striking proof of her increasing 
importance, and attempts have at N urious times been made to 
obtain the full treaty -making power for the federal government. 
The great proportion of the foreign trade of the Dominion is 
with the United States and Great Britain. From the former 
come most of the manufactured goods imported and large 
quantities of raw materials ; to the latter are sent food-stuffs. 
Farm products are the most important export, and with the 
extension of this industry in the north-west provinces and in 
northern Ontario will probably continue to be so. Gold, silver, 
copf)er and other minerals are largely exported, chiefly in an 
unrefined state and almost entirely to the United States. The 
exports of lumber are about equally divided between the two. 
Formerly, the logs were shipped as square timber, but now 
almost always in the form of deals, planks or laths ; such square 
timber as is still shipped goes almost entirely to Great Britain. 
Wood pulp for the manufacture of paper is exported chiefly to 
the United States. To that country fresh fish is sent in large 
quantities, and there is an important trade in canned salmon 
between British Columbia and Great Britain. Few of the 
manufacturers do more than compete with the foreigner for an 
increasing share of the home market. In this they have won 
increased success, at least five-sixths of the manufactured goods 
used being produced within the country, but a desire for further 
protection is loudly expressed. Though the chief foreign 
commerce is with Great Britain and the United States, the 
Dominion has trade relations with all the chief countries of tlie 


world and maintains commercial agents among them. Her 
total foreign trade (import and export) was in 1906 over 
£100,000,000. 

Shipping . — The chief seaports from east to west are Halifax, 
N.S., Sydney, N.S., St John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal 
on the Atlantic; and Vancouver, Esquimalt and Victoria, B.C. ; 
on the Pacific. Halifax is the ocean terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway ; St John, Halifax and Vancouver of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Prince Rupert, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, was in 1906 only an uninhabited 
harbour, but was being rapidly developed into a flourishing city. 
Though Halifax and St John arc open in winter, much of the 
winter trade eastwards is done through American harbours, 
especially Portland, Maine, owing to the shorter railway journey. 
Esquimalt, Halifax, Kingston (Ont.) and Quebec have well- 
equipped graving-docks. The coast, both of the ocean and of 
the Great Lakes, is well lighted and protected. 'I'he decay of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry has lessened the comparative 
importance of the mercantile marine, but there has been a great 
increase in the tonnage employed in the coasting trade and upon 
inland waters. Numerous steamship lines ply between Canada 
and Great Britain ; direct communication exists with France, 
and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific railway run regularly 
to Japan and to Australia. 

Internal Communications .’— splendid lakes and rivers, 
the development of her canal system, and the growth of railways 
have made the interprovincial traffic of Canada far greater than 
her foreign, and the portfolio of railways and canals is one of 
the most important in the cabinet. There are, nominally, abotit 
200 railways, but about one-half of these, comprising five-sixths 
of the mileage, have been amalgamated into four great systems : 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern 
and the Intercolonial ; most of the others have been more (»r less 
consolidated. With the first of the four large systems is connected 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. I’he Intercolonial, as also a line across 
Prince Edward Island, is owned and operated by the federal 
government. Originally built chiefly as a military road, and 
often the victim of political exigencies, it has not been a commerr 
cial success. With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(planned for 1911) and the Canadian Northern, the country 
would possess three trans-continental railways, and be free from 
the reproach, so long hurled at it, of possessing length without 
breadth. 

At numerous points along the frontier, connexion is made 
with the railways of the United States. Liberal aid is given 
by the federal, provincial and municipal governments to the 
construction of railways, amounting often to more than half 
the cost of the road. The government of Ontiirio has con- 
structed a line to open up the agricultural and mining districts 
of the north of the province, and is operating it by means of a 
commission. Practically all the cities ^ and large towns have 
electric tramways, and electricity is also used as a motive power 
on many lines uniting the larger cities with the surrounding 
towns and villages. Since 1903 the Dominion government 
has instituted a railway commission of three members with 
large powers of control over freight and passenger rates and 
other such .matters. Telephone and express companies are also 
subject to its jurisdiction. From its decisions an appeal may 
be made to the governor-general in council, i.e. to the federal 
cabinet. It has exercised a beneficial check on the railways 
and has been cheerfully accepted by them. In Ontario a some- 
what similar commission, appointed by the local government, 
exercises extensive powers of control over railways solely 
within the province, especially over the electric lines. 

Despite the increase in railway facilities, the waterways remain 
important factors in the transportation of the country. Steamers 
ply on lakes and rivers in every province, and even in the far 
northern districts of Yukon and Mackenzie. Where necessary 
obstacles are surmounted by canals, on which over £22,000,000 
have been spent, chiefly since federation. The St Lawrence 

^ In Canada a city must have over 10,000 inhabitants, a town 
over 2000. 
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in Alberta, with average yields per acre at the rate» of 20*02 
bushels in Manitoba, 23-70 in Saskatchewan and 26*49 Alberta. 
In these provinces spring wheat is almost universally sown, 
except in Alberta, where fall or winter wheat is also sown to a 
considerable extent. Summer fallowing for wheat is a practice 
that has gained ground in the North-West Provinces. Land 
ploughed and otherwise tilled, but left unseeded during the 
summer, is sown with wheat in the succeeding autumn or spring. 
Wheat on summer fallow land yielded, according to the North- 
West census of 1906, from 2 to 8 bushels per acre more than that 
sown on other land. Summer fallowing is, however, subject to 
one drawback : the strong growth which it induces is apt to 
retard the ripening of the grain. Canada is clearly destined to 
rank as one of the most important grain-producing countries of 
the world. The northern limits of the wheat-growing areas have 
not been definitely ascertained ; but samples of good wheat 
were grown in 1907 at Fort Vermilion on the Peace river, nearly 
600 m. north of Winnipeg in hit. 58-34 and at Fort Simpson on 
the Mackenzie river in lat. 61.52, more than 800 m. north of 
Winnipeg and about 1000 m. north of the United States 
boundary. As a rule the weather during the harvesting period 
permits the grain to be gathered safely without damage from 
sprouting. Occasionally in certain localities in the north-west 
the grain is liable to injury from frost in late summer ; but a.s 
the proportion of land under cultivation increases, the climate 
becomes modified and the danger from frost is appreciably less. 
The loss from this cause is also less than formerly, because 
any grain unfit for export is now readily purchased for the 
feeding of animals in Ontario and other parts of eastern 
Canada. 

Suitable machinery for cleaning the grain is everywhere in 
general use, so that weed seeds are removed before the wheat 
is ground. This gives Canadian wheat excellent milling pro- 
perties, and enables the millers to turn out flour uniform in 
quality and of high grade as to keeping properties. Canadian 
flour has a high reputation in European markets. It is known 
as flour from which bakers can make the best quality of bread, 
and also the largest quantity per barrel, the quantity of albumi- 
noids being greater in Canadian flour than in the best brands of 
European. Owing to its possession of this characteristic of what 
millers term “strength,” i.e. the relative capacity of flour to 
make large loaves of good quality, Canadian flour is largely in 
demand for blending with the flour of the softer English wheats. 
For this reason some of the strong Canadian wheats have com- 
manded in the home market 5s. and 6s. a quarter more than 
English-grown wheat. At the general census of 1901 the number 
of flouring and grist mill establishments, each employing five 
persons and over, was returned at 400, the number o^ employ6s 
being 4251 and the value of products $31,835,873. A special 
census of manufactures in 1906 shows that these figures had 
grown in 1905 to 832 establishments, 5619 employ6s and 
$56,703,269 value of the products. There is room for a great 
extension in the cultivation of wheat and the manufacture and 
exportation of flour. 

In the twelve months of 1907 Canada exported 37,503,057 
bushels of wheat of the value of $34,132,759 and 1,858,485 
barrels of flour of the value of $7,626,408. The corresponding 
figures in 1900 were — ^wheat 16,844,650 bushels, value $11,995,488, 
and flour 768,162 bushels, value $2,791,885. 

Oats of fine quality are pown in large crops from Prince 
Edward Island on the Atlantic coast to Vancouver Island on the 
Pacific coast. Over large areas the Canadian soil and climate 
are admirably adapted for producing oats of heavy weight per 
bushel. In all the provinces of eastern Canada the acreage under 
oats greatly exceeds that under wheat. The annual average 
oat crop in all Canada is estimated at about 248 million bushels. 
As the total annual export of oats is now less than three million 
bushels the home consumption is large, and this is an advantage 
in maintaining the fertility of the soil. In 1907 the area under 
oats in Ontario was 2,932,509 acres and yielded 83,524,301 
bushels, the area being almost as large as that of the acreage 
under hay and larger than the combined total of the other 
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principal cereals grown in the province. Canadian oatmeal is 
equal in quality to the best. It is prepared in different forms 
and in various degrees of fineness. 

Barley was formerly grown for export to the United States 
for malting purposes. After the raising of the duty on barley 
under the McKinley and Dingley tariffs that trade was practically 
destroyed and Canadian farmers were obliged to find other uses 
for this crop. Owing to the development of the trade with the 
mother-country in dairying and meat products, barley as a home 
feeding material has become more indispensable than ever. 
Before the adoption of the McKinley tariff about nine million 
bushels of barley were exported annually, involving the loss of 
immense stores of plant food. In 1907, with an annual produc- 
tion of nearly fifty million bushels, only a trifling percent^e was 
exported, the rest being fed at home and exported in the form of 
produce without loss from impoverishment of the soil, ^he 
preparation of pearl or pot barley is an incidental industry. 

Rye is cultivated successfully, but is seldom used for human 
food. Flour from wheat, meal from oats, and meal from Indian 
corn are preferred. 

Buckwheat flour is used in considerable quantities in some 
districts for the making of buckwheat cakes, eaten with maple 
syrup. These two make an excellent breakfast dish, character- 
istic of Canada and some of the New England states. There are 
also numerous forms of preparations from cereals, sold us break- 
fast foods, which, owing to the high quality of the grains grown 
in Canada and the care exercised in their manufacture, compare 
favourably with similar products in other countries. 

Teas in large areas are grown free from serious trouble with 
insect pests. Split peas for soup, green peas as vegetables and 
sweet peas for canning are obtained of good quality. 

Vegetables are grown everywhere, and form a large part of 
the diet of the people. There is a comparatively small export, 
except in the case of turnips and potatoes and of vegetables 
which have been canned or dried. Besides potatoes, which 
thrive well and yield large quantities of excellent quality, there 
are turnips, carrots, parsnips and beets. The cultivation of 
sugar beets for the manufacture of sugar has been established 
in Ontario and in southern Alberta, where in 3906 an acreage 
under this crop of 3344 yielded 27,211 tons, an averi^e of 
8-13 tons per acre. Among the common vegetables used in the 
green state are peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflowers, asparagus, 
Indian corn, onions, leeks, tomatoes, lettuce, radish, celery, 
parsley, cucumbers, pumpkins, squash and rhubarb. Hay, of 
good quality of timothy ( Phlrum pratense), and also of timothy 
and clover, is grown over extensive areas. For export it is put 
up in bales of about 150 lb each. Since 1899 a new form of 
pressing has been employed, whereby the hay is compressed to 
stow in about 70 cub. ft. per ton. This has been a means of 
reducing the ocean freight per ton. The compact condition 
permits the hay to be kept with less deterioration of quality 
than under the old system of more loose baling. Austrian brome 
grass (Bromus inermis) and western rye pass (Agropyrum 
tenerum) are both extensively grown for hay in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The almost universal adoption of electrical traction in towns 
has not led to the abandonment of the breeding of horses to 
the extent that was at one time anticipated. Heavy 
draught horses are reared in Ontario, and to a less 
but increasing extent in the North-West Provinces, 
the breeds being mainly the Clydesdale and the Shire. 
Percherons are also bred in different parts of Canada, and a 
few Belgian draught horses have been introduced. Good 
horses suitable for general work on farms and for cabs, omni- 
buses, and grocery and delivery wagons are plentiful for local 
markets and for export. Thoroughbred and pure bred hackney 
stallions are maintained in private studs and by agriculture 
associations throughout the Dominion, and animus for cavalry 
and mounted infantry remounts are produced in all the provmccs 
including those of the North-West. Useful r.arriage horses 
and saddle horses are bred in many localities. Horse ranching 
is practised largely in Alberta. There are no government 
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Stud fanns. The total number of horses in the Dominion was 
estimated on the basis of census returns at 2,019,824 for the 
year igoy, an increase of ()og,3og since 1901. 

Cattle, sheep, swine and poultiy arc reared in abundance, 
'rhe bracing weather o'f Canadian winters is followed by the 
warmth and humidity of genial summers, under which crops 
grow in almost tropical luxuriance, while the cool evenings and 
nights give the plants a robustness of quality which are not 
to be found in tropical regions, and also make life for the various 
domestic animals wholesome and comfortable. In the North- 
West Provinces there are vast areas of f)rairie land, over which 
cattle pasture, and from which thousands of fat bullocks 
are shipped annually. Throughout other parts bullocks are 
fed on pasture land, and also in stables on nourishing and 
succulent feed such as hay, Indian corn fodder, Indian corn 
siia^*, turnips, carrots, mangels, ground oats, barley, ptuis, 
Indian corn, rye, bran and linseed oil cake. The breeding 
of cattle, adapted for the production of prime beef and of 
dairy cows for the production of milk, butter and cheese, 
has received much attention. There is government control of 
the spaces on the steamships in which the cattle are carried, 
and veterinary inspection prevents the exportation of diseased 
animals. 

A considerable trade has been established in the exportation 
of dressed beef in cold storage, and also in the exportation 
of meat and otlier foods in hermetically sealed recepUicles. 
By the Meat and Canned Foods Act of igo7 of the Dominion 
parliament and regulations tliereundcr, the trade is carried 
on under the strictest government supervision, and no canned 
articles of food may be exported unless passed as absolutely 
wholesome and ollicially marked as such by government 
inspectors. There is a considerable trade in “ lunch tongues.” 

i’he cuttle breeds are principally those of British origin. 
For beef, shcirthorns, Herefords, Galloways and Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle are bred largely, whilst for dairying purposes, 
shortlu)rns, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys and Holstein-Friesions 
prevail. The Frcnch-Canadian cattle are higlily esteemed in 
eastern Canada, especially by the farmers of the French provinces. 
They are a distinct breed of Jersey and Brittany type, and 
are stated to be descended from animals imported from France 
by the early settlers. The estimated number of cattle in Canada 
in T907 was 7,439,051, an increase of 2,066,547 over the figures 
of the census of 1901. 

All parts of the Dominion are well adapted for sheep ; but 
various causes, amongst which must be reckoned the prosperity 
of other branches of agriculture, including wheat-growing and 
dairying, have in several of the provinces contributed to prevent 
that attention to this branch which its importance deserves, 
though there are large areas of rolling, rugged yet nutritious 
pMistures well suited to sheep-farming. In the maritime provinces 
and in I*rince Edward Island sheep and lambs are reared in large 
numbers. In Ontario sheep-breeding has reached a higii degree 
of perfection, and other parts of the American continent draw 
their supplies of pure bred stock largely from this province. 
All the leading British varieties are reared, the Shropshire, 
Oxford Down, Leicester and Cotswold breeds being most 
numerous. There are also excellent flocks of Lincolns and South- 
downs. The number of sheep and lambs in Canada was estimated 
for the year 1907 at 2,830,785, as compared with 2,465,565 
in 1901. 

Pigs, mostly of the Yorkshire, Berkshire and Tamworth 
breeds, are reared and fattened in la^ge numl>ers, and there 
is a valuable export trade in bacon, Canadian hogs are fed, 
as a rule, on feeds suited for the production of what are known 
as “ fle.shy sides.’’ Bacon witli an excess of fat is not wanted, 
except in the lumber camps ; consequently the farmers of 
Canada have cultivated a class of swine for bacon having 
plenty of lean and firm flesh. The great extension of the dairy 
business has fitted in with the rearing of large numbers of 
swine. Experimental work has shown that swine fattened with 
a ration partly of skim-milk were lustier and of a more healdiy 
appearance than swine fattened wholly on grains. Slaughtering 


and curing are carried on chiefly at large packing houses. The 
use of mechanical refrigerating plants for chilling the pork 
has made it practicable to cure the bacon with the use of a 
small percentage of salt, leaving it mild in flavour when delivered 
in European markets. RegiUar supplies are exported during 
every week of the year. Large quantities of lard, brawn and 
pigs’ feet are exported. In 1907 the number of pigs in Canada 
was estimated at 3,530,060, an increase of 1,237,385 over the 
census record of 1901. Turkeys thrive well, grow to a fine 
size, and have flesh of tender quality. Chickens are raised 
in large numbers, and poultry -keeping has developed greatly 
since the opening of the 20th century. Canjulian eggs are 
usually packed in cases containing thirty dozens each. Card- 
board fillers are u.sed which provide a separate compartment 
for each egg. There are cold storage warehouses at various 
points in Canada, at which the eggs are collected, sorted and 
packed before shipment. I'hese permit the eggs to be landed 
in Europe in a practically fresh condition as to flavour, with 
the shells quite full. 

Canada has been called the land of milk and honey. Milk 
is plentilul, and enters largely into the diet of the jx'ople. With 
a climate which produces healthy, vigorous animals, 
notably free from epizootic diseases, with a fertile 
soil for the growth of fodder crops and pasture, with 
abundance of pure air and water, and with a plentiful supply 
of ice, the conditions in C>anada are ideal for the dairying 
industry, lairge quantities of condensed milk, put up in her- 
metically sealed tins, are sold for use in mining camps and 
on board steamships. The cheese is chiefly of the variety known 
as “Canadian Cheddar.” It is es.senlially a food eheese ratlier 
than a mere condiment, and I lb of it will furnish as much 
nourishing material as 2I lb of the best beefsteak. The indu.stry 
is largely carried on hy co-operative associations of farmers. 
The dairy factor)’ system was introduced into Canada in 1864, 
and from that time the production and exportation of cheese 
grew rapidly. Legislation was passed to protect Canadian 
dairy produce from dishonest manipulation, and soon Canadian 
clieese obtained a deservedly high reputation in the British 
markets. In ^891 cheese factories and creameries numbered 
1733, and in 1899 there were 3649. In 1908 tliere were 4355 
of these factories, of wliich 1284 w'ere in Ontario, 2806 in 
Quebec, and 265 in the remaining seven provinces of Canada. 
Those in Ontario are the largest in size. Amongst the British 
imports of cheese the Canadian product ranks first in quality, 
whilst in quantity it represents about 72 % of the total value 
of the cheese imports, and 84 % of the total value of the imports 
of that kind of cheese which is classed us Cheddar. In igoft 
the total exports of cheese to all countries from Canada reached 
215,834,543 of the value of $24,433,169. 

Butter for export is made in creameries, where the milk, 
cream and butter ore handled by skilled makers. 'I'he creamerie:^ 
are provided with special cold storage rooms, into which the 
butter is placed on the same day in which it is made. From 
them it is carried in refrigerator railway cars and in cold storage 
chambers on steamships to its ultimate destination. For the 
export trade it is packed in square boxes made of spruce or 
some other odourless wood. These are lined with parchment 
paper, and contain each 56 lb net of butter. The total export of 
butter from (’anada in 1906 was 34,031,525 lb, of the value 
of $7,075,539. According to a census of manufactures taken 
in 1906, ld)e total value of factory cheese and butter made in 
Canada during that year was $32,402,265. 

There arc large districts lying eastward of the Great Lakes 
and westward of the Rocky Mountains, where apples of fine 
quality can be grown ; and there are other smaller 
areas in which pears, peaches and grapes we grown ™ 
in quantities in the open air. The climate is favourable to the 
growth of plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries, etc. There are many localities in which cran- 
berries arc successfully grown, md in which blueberries also 
grow wild in great profusion. 

Apples and pears are the chief sorts of fruit exported. The 
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high flavour^ the crisp, juicy flesh and the long-keeping qualities 
of the Canadian apples are their chief merits. Apples ore 
exported in barrels and also in boxes containing about one 
bushel each. Large quantities are also evaporated and exported, 
iistablishtnents for evaporating fruit are now found in most 
of the larger apple-growing districts, and canning factories and 
jam factories have been established in many parts of Canada, and 
are conducted with advantage and profit. 

The chief fruit-growing districts have long been in southern 
and western Ontario and in Nova Scotia ; but recently much 
attention has been devoted to fruit-growing in British Columbia, 
where large areas of suitable land are available for the cultivation 
of apples, pears and other fruits. In some parts of the semi- 
arid districts in the interior of the province irrigation is being 
successfully practised for the purpose of bringing land under 
profitable cultivation for fruit. Collections of fruit grown in 
British Columbia have received premier honours at the com- 
petitive exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural Society in ]-ondon, 
where their higli quality and fine colour have been greatly 
appreciated. 

Wine is made in considerable quantities in the principal 
vine-growing districts, and in several localities large vineyards 
have been planted for this purpose. An abundance of cider 
is also made in all the large apple-growing districts. 

Honey is one of the minor food-products of Canada, and 
in many localities bees have abundance of pasturage. Canadian 
honey for colour, flavour and substance is unsurpassed. Maple 
sugar and syrup are made in those areas of the e(Jiintry where 
the sugar-maple tree flourishes. 'Fho syrup is used chiefly 
as a substitute for jam or preserved fruits, and tlie sugar is 
iKsed in country homos for sweetening, for cooking purposes 
and for the making of confectionery. The processes of manu- 
facture have been improved by the introduction of specially 
constructed evaporators, and quantities of maple sugar and 
syrup are annually exported. 

Tobacco is a new crop which has been grown in (^ada 
since 1904. Its cultivation promises to be successful in parts 
of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 

The department of iigriculture of the Dominion government 
renders aid to agriculture in many ways, maintaining the 
experimental farms and various effective organiza- 
iMttM . assisting the live-stock, dairying and fruit- 

growing industries, for testing the germination and purity of 
agricultural seeds, and for developing the export trade in 
agricultural and dairy produce. 'J’hc health of animals branch, 
through which are administered tlie laws relating to the 
contagious diseases of animals, and the control of quarantine 
and inspection stations for imported animals, undertakes also 
valuable experiments on the diseases of farm live-stock, including 
glanders in horses, tuberculosis in cattle, &c. The policy of 
slaughtering horses reacting to the mallein test has been success- 
fully initiated by Canada, the returns for iqo8 from all parts 
of the country indicating a considerable decrease from the 
previous year in the number of horses destroyed and the amount 
of compensation paid. A disease of cattle in Nova Scotia, 
known as the Pictou cattle disease, long treated as contagious, 
has now been demonstrated by the veterinary officers of the 
department to be due to the ingestion of a weed, the ragwort, 
Senecin Jacobea, Hog cholera or swine fever has been almost 
eradicated. A laboratory is maintained for bacteriological and 
pathological researches and for the preparation of preventive 
vaccines. Canada is entirely free from rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease. 

The work of the live-stock branch is directed towards the 
improvement of the stock-raising industry, and is carried on 
through the agencies of expert teachers and stock judges, the 
systematic distribution of pure-bred breeding stock, the yearly 
testing of pure-bred dairy herds, the supervision of the accuracy 
of the registration of purc-bred animals and the nationalization 
of live-stock records. The last two objects are secured by act 
of the Dominion parliament passed in 1905. Under this act 
a record committee, appointed annually by the pedigree stud, 
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herd and flock book associations of Canada, perform the duties 
of accepting the entries of pure-bred animals for the respective 
pedigree registers, and are provided with an office and with 
stationery and franking privileges by the government. l\^digree 
certificates are certified as correct by an officer of tlie department 
of agriculture, so that in Canada there exist national regi.st ration 
and government authority for the accuracy of pedigree live- 
stock certificates. 'Die government promotes tlie extension 
of markets for farm products ; it maintains officers in the 
United Kingdom who make reports fnmi time to time on the 
condition in which Canadian goods are delivered from the steam- 
ships, and also on what they am learn from importing and 
di.stributing merchants regarding the preferences of the market 
for different qualities of farm goods and different sorts of packages. 
Through this branch of the public service a complete chain of 
cold-storage accommodation between various points in Canada 
and markets in Europe, particularly in Great Britain, has been 
arranged. The government offered a bonus to those owners of 
creameries who would provide cold-storage ac commodation at 
them and keep the room in use for a period of three years. It also 
arninged with the various railway companies to run refrigerator 
cars weekly on the main lines leading to Montreal and other 
export points. The food-products from any shippers are received 
into these airs at the various railway stations at the usual 
rates, without extra charge for icing or cold-storage service. 
The government offered subventions to those who would provide 
cold-storage warehouses at various points wliere these were 
necessary, and also arranged with the owners of ocean steam- 
ships to provide cold-storage chambers on them by means of 
mechanical refrigerators. The policy of encouraging the provision 
of ample cold-storage accommodation has been developed 
still further by the Cold Stonige Act of the Dominion parliament 
passed in 1907, under which subsidies are granted in part pay- 
ment of the cost of erecting and equipping cold-storage ware- 
houses in Canada for the preservation of perishable food- 
products. 

Besides furnishing technical and general information as to 
the carrying on of dairying operations, the government has 
established and maintained illustration cheese factories and 
creameries in different places for the purpose of introducing the 
best methods of co-operative dair)'ing in both the manufacturing 
and shipping of butter and cheese. Inspectors are employed 
to give information regarding the packing of fruit, and also to 
see to the enforcement of the Fruit Marks Acts, which prohibit 
the marking of fruit with wrong brands and packing in any 
fraudulent manner. 

The seed branch of the department of agriculture was estab- 
lished in 1900 for the purpK>se of encouraging the production and 
use of seeds of superior quality, thereby improving oU kinds of 
field and garden crops grown in (Canada. Seeds are tested in 
the laboratory for purity and germination on behalf of farmers 
and seed merchants, and scientific investigations relating to 
seed.s are conducted and reported upon. In the year 1906-1907 
6676 samples of seeds were tested. Encouragement to seed- 
growing is given by the holding of seed fairs, and bulletins are 
issued on weeds, the methods of treating seed-wheat against 
smut and on other subjects. Collections of weed seeds are 
issued to merchants and others to enable them readily to identify 
noxious weed seeds. The Seed Control Act of 1905 brings under 
strict regulations the trade in agricultural seeds, prohibiting 
the sale for scedingof cereals, grasses, clovers or forage plants 
unless free from \^ldB specified, and imposing severe penalties 
for infringements. 

The census and statistics office, reorganized as a branch of the 
department of agriculture in 1905, undertakes a complete census 
of population, of agriculture, of manufactures and of all the 
natural products of the Dominion every ten years, a census of 
the population and agriculture of the three North-Wwt Proving 
every five years, and various supplemental statistical inquiries 
at shorter intervals. 

Experimental farms were established in 18S7 in differwt parts 
of the Dominion, and were so located as to render efficient help 
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to the farmers in the more thickly settled districts, and at the 
same time to cover the varied climatic and other conditions 
whicli influence agriculture in Canada. The central experimental 
farm is situated at Ottawa, near the boundary line 
mmtmi between Quebec and Ontario, where it serves as an aid 
imraiB. to agriculture in these two important provinces. One 
of the four branch farms then established is at Nappan, 
Nova Scotia, near the boundary between that province and New 
Brunswick, where it serves the farmers of the three maritime 
provinces. A second branch experimental farm is at Brandon 
in Manitoba, a third is at Indian Head in Saskatchewan and 
the fourth is at Agassiz in the coast climate of Hritish Columbia. 
In igob-1907 two new branch farms were established. One is 
situated at Lethbridge, southern Alberta, where problems will 
be investigated concerning agriculture upon irrigated land and 
drf farming under conditions of a scanty rainfall. The other 
is at J^acombe, northern Alberta, about 70 m. south of Edmonton, 
in the centre of a good agricultural district on the Canadian 
l^acific railway. Additional branch farms in different parts of 
the Dominion arc in process of establishment. At all these 
farms experiments are conducted to gain information as to the 
best methods of preparing the land for crop and of maintaining 
its fertility, the m(»st useful and profitable crops to grow, and 
how the various crops grown can be disposed of to the greatest 
advantage. To this end experiments are conducted in the 
feeding of cattle, sheep and swine for flesh, the feeding of cows 
for the production of milk, and of poultry both for flesh and eggs. 
I'.xperiments are also conducted to test the merits of new or 
untried varieties of cereals and other field crops, of gra.sses, forage 
plants, fruits, vegetables, plants and trees ; and samples, 
particularly of the most promising cereals, arc distributed 
freely among farmers for trial, so that those which promi.se to 
be most profitable may be rapidly brought into general cultiva- 
tion. Annual reports and occasional bulletins are published 
and widely distributed, giving the results of this work. Farmers 
are invited to visit thc.se experimental farms, and a large corre- 
spondence is conducted with those interested in agriculture in 
all pat ts of the Dominion, who are encouraged to a.sk advice and 
information from the officers of the farms. 

The governments of the several provinces each have a depart- 
ment of agriculture. Among other provincial agencies for 
Agri^ imparting information there are farmers’ institutes, 
catturmi travelling dairies, live-stock associations, fanners’, 
orgmaiMmo dairymen’s, seed-growers’, and fruit-growers’ as.socia- 
•iivM/ioa ^*^*^*^^ agricultural and horticultural societies. 

** * These are all maintained or assisted by the several 
provinces. Parts of the proceedings and many of the ad- 
dresses and papers presented at the more important meetings of 
these associations are published by the provincial governments, 
and distributed free to farmers who desire to have them. There 
are also annual agricultural exhibitions of a highly important 
character, where improvements in connexion with agricultural 
and horticultural products, live-stock, implements, &c., are 
shown in competition. The Dominion government makes in 
turn to one of the chief local agricultural exhibition societies a 
grant of $50,000 for the purposes of the national representation 
of agriculture and live-stock. The exhibition receiving the grant 
loses its local character, and thus becomes the Domimon exhibi- 
tion or fair for that year. 

There are several important agricultural colleges for the 
practical education of young men in farming, foremost amongst 
them being the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. Agri- 
cultural colleges are also maintained at Truro, Nova Scotia, 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. In most of the provinces are dairy 
schools where practical instruction and training are given. 
Since the beginning of the 20th century agricultural education 
and rural training in Canada have been greatly stimulated by 
the munificence of Sir William C. Macdonald of Montreal. A I 
donation by him of $10,000, distributed to boys and girls on 
Canadian farms for prizes in a competition for the selection of 
seed gram, as recommended by Professor J. W. Robertson, led 
to the Macdonald-Robertson Seed Growers’ Association. This 


soon assumed national proportions in the Canadian Seed Growers^ 
Association, which, with the seed branch of the department of 
agriculture mentioned above, has done much to raise to a 
uniform standard of excellence the grain grown over large areas 
of the Canadian wheat -fields. The Macdonald Institute at 
Guelph, Ontario, the buildings and equipment of which Sir 
William provided at a cost of $182,500, and the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue, 20 m. west of Montreal, have 
been established to promote the cause of rural education upon 
the lines of nature study, with school gardens, manual training, 
dome.stic science, &e., which on both sides of the Atlantic are 
now being found so effective in the hands of properly trained 
and enthusiastic teachers. The property of the Macdonald 
College at Stc Anne de liellevuc compri.ses 561 acres, of which 
74 acres arc devoted to campus and field-research plots, 100 acres 
to a petite nature farm and 387 acres to a live-stock and 
grain farm. I'he college includes a school for teachers, a school 
of theoretical and practical agriculture and a school of household 
science for the training of young women. The land, buildings 
I and equipment of the college, which cost over $2,500,000, were 
pre.sented by Sir William Macdonald, who in addition has pro- 
! vided for the future maintenance of the work by a trust fund of 
’ over $2,000,000. In connexion with the public elementary schools 
throughout (Canada, where the principles of agriculture arc taught 
to some extent, manual training centres, provided out of funds 
supplied by the same public-.spirited donor, are now maintained 
by local and provincial public school authorities. (K. H. G.) 

History 

About A.D. 1000 Leif ICricson, a Norseman, led an expedition 
from Greenland to the shores probably of what is now Canada, 
but the first effective contact of Europeans with Canada 
was not until the end of the J5th century. Johri 
C^bot sailing from Bristol, reached the shores of Canada 
in 1497. Soon after fishermen from Europe began to go in 
considerable numbers to the Newfoundland banks, and in time 
to the coasts of the mainland of America. In 1534 a French 
expedition under Jacques Cartier, a seaman of St Malo, sent 
i out by Francis I., entered the Gulf of St Lawrence. In the 
following year Cartier sailed up the river as far as the Lachine 
Rapids, to the spot where Montreal now stands. During the 
next sixty years the fisheries and the fur trade received some 
attention, but no colonization was undertaken. 

At the beginning of the 17th century we find the first great 
name in Canadian history. Samuel de Champlain (q.v,\ who 
had seen service under Henry IV. of France, was 
employed in the interests of successive fur-trading 
monopolies and sailed up the St Lawrence in 1603. 

In the next year he was on the Bay of Fundy and had a share 
in founding the first permanent French colony in North America 
— that of Port Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia. In 1608 
he began the settlement which was named Quebec. EVom 1608 
to his death in 1635 Champlain worked unceasingly to develop 
Canada as a colony, to_^ promote the fur trade and to explore 
the interior. He passed southward from the St Lawrence to 
the beautiful lake which still bears his name and also westward, 
up the St Lawrence and the Ottawa, in the dim hope of reaching 
the shores of China. He reached Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, 
but not the great lakes stretching still farther west. 

The era was that of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), and 
during that great upheaval England was sometimes fighting 
France. Already, in 1613, the English from Virginia had 
almost completely wiped out the French settlement at Port 
Royal, and when in 1629 a small English fleet appeared at 
Quebec, Champlain was forced to surrender. But in 1632 
Qinada was restored to France by the treaty of St Germain-en- 
Laye. Just at this time was formed under the aegis of Cardinal 
Richelieu the “ Company of New France,” known popularly 
as “ The Company of One Hundred Associates,” With 120 
members it was granted the vrtiole St Lawrence valley ; for 
fifteen years from 1629 it was to have a complete monopoly 
of trade ; and products from its territory were to enter France 
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free of duty. In return the company was to take to New 
France 300 colonists a year ; only French Catholics might 
go ; and for each settlement the company was to provide 
three priests. Until 1663 this company controlled New 
France. 

It was an era of missionary zeal in the Roman Catholic church, 
and Canada became the favourite mission. The Society of 
esus was only one of several orders — Franciscans (Recollets), 
ulpicians, Ursulines, &c. — who worked in New France. The 
Jesuits have attracted chief attention, not merely on account 
of their superior zeal and numbers, but also because of the 
tragic fate of some of their missionaries in Canada. In the 
voluminous Relations of their doings the story has been preserved. 
Among the Huron Indians, whose settlements bordered on the 
lake of that name, they secured a great influence. But there was 
relentless war between the Hurons and the Iroquois occupying 
the southern shore of I^ke Ontario, and when in 1649 the 
Iroquois ruined and almost completely destroyed the Hurons, 
the Jesuit missionaries also fell victims to the conquerors* 
rage. Missionaries to the Iroquois themselves met with a similar 
fate and the mis.sions failed. Commercial life also languished. 
The company planned by Richelieu was not a success. It did 
little to colonize New France, and in j66o, after more than thirty 
years of its monopoly, there were not more than 2000 French 
in the whole country. In 1663 the charter of the company 
was revoked. No longer was a trading company to discharge 
the duties of a sovereign. New France now became a royal 
province, with governor, intendant, &c., on the model of the 
provinces of France, 

In 1664 a new “ Company of the West Indies ” {Compagnie 
des Indes Occidentales) was organized to control French trade 
and colonization not only in Canada but also in West Africa, 
South America and the West Indies. At first it promi.sed well. 
In 1665 some 2000 emigrants were sent to Canada ; the 
European population was soon doubled, and Louis XIV. began 
to take a personal interest in the colony. But once more, 
in contrast with English experience, the great trading company 
proved a failure in French hands as a colonizing agent, and in 
1674 its charter was summarily revoked by Louis XIV. Hence- 
forth in name, if not in fact, monopoly is ended in Canada. 

By this time French explorers were pressing forward to 
unravel the mystery of the interior. By 1659 two Frenchmen, 
Radisson and Groseillcrs, had penetrated beyond the great 
lakes to the prairies of the far West ; they were probably the 
first Europeans to see the Mississippi. By 1666 a French 
mission was established on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
in 1673 Joliet and Marquette, explorers from (Canada, reached 
and for some distance descended the Mississippi. Five years 
later Cavelier dc la Salle was making his toilsome way westward 
from Quebec to discover the true character of the great river 
and to perform the feat, perilous in view of the probable hostility 
of the natives, of de.scending it to the sea. In 1682 he accom- 
plished his task, took possession of the valley of the Mississippi 
in the name of Louis XIV. and called it Louisiana. Thus 
from Canada as her basis was France reaching out to grasp 
a continent. 

There was a keen rivalry between church and state for 
dominance in this new empire. In 1659 arrived at Quebec 
a young prelate of noble birth, Fran9ois Xavier de Laval- 
Montmorency, who had come to rule the church in Canada. 
An ascetic, who practised the whole cycle of medieval austerities, 
he was determined that Canada should be ruled by church, 
and he desired for New France a Puritanism as strict as that 
of New England. His especial zeal was directed towards the 
welfare of the Indians. These people showed, to their own 
ruin, a reckless liking for the brandy of the white man. Laval 
insisted that the traders should not supply brandy to the natives. 
He declared excommunicated any one who did so and for a 
time he triumphed. More than once he drove from Canada 
governors who tried to thwart him. In 1663 he was actually 
invited to choose a governor after his own mind and did so, 
but with no cessation of the old disputes. In 1672 Louis de 


Buadc, comte de Frontenac wa.s named governor of New 
France, and in him the church found her match. Yet not 
at once ; for, after a bitter struggle, he was recalled in 1682. 
But Canada needed him. He knew how to control tlie ferocious 
Iroquois, who had cut off France from access to Lake Ontario ; 
to check them he had built a fort where now stands the city 
of Kingston. With Frontenac gone, these savages almost 
strangled the colony. On a stormy August night in 1689 
1500 Iroquois burst in on the village of Lachine near Montreal, 
butchered 200 of its people, and carried off more than 100 to 
be tortured to death at their leisure. Then the strong man 
Frontenac was recalled to face the crisis. 

It was a critical era. James 11 . had fallen in England, and 
William III. was organizing Europe against French aggression. 
France’s plan for a great empire in America was 
now taking shape and there, as in Europe, a deadly 
struggle with England was inevitable. Frontenac Bagimnd. 
planned attacks upon New England and encouraged 
a ruthless border warfare that involved many horrors. Him, 
in return, the English attacked. Sir William Phips sailed from 
Boston in 1690, conquered Acadia, now Nova Scotia, and then 
hazarded the greater task of leading a fleet up the St Lawrence 
against Quebec. On the 16th of October 1690 thirty-four 
iCnglish ships, some of them only fishing craft, appeared in 
its basin and demanded the surrender of the town. When 
Frontenac answered defiantly, Phips attacked the place ; but 
he was repulsed and in the end sailed away unsuccessful. 

Each side had now begun to see that the vital point was 
control of the interior, which time was to prove the most 
extensive fertile area in the world. La Salle’s expedition had 
aroused the French to the importance of the Mississippi, and 
they soon had a bold plan to occupy it, to close in from the 
rear on the English on the Atlantic coast, seize their colonies 
and even deport the colonists. The plan was audacious, for 
the English in America outnumbered the French by twenty 
to one. But their colonies were democracies, disunited because 
each wa.s pursuing its own special interests, while the French 
were united under despotic leadership. Frontenac attacked 
the Iroquois mercilessly in 1696 and forced these proud savages 
to sue for peace. But in the next year was made the treaty 
of Ryswick, which brought a pause in the conflict, and in 1698 
Frontenac died. 

After Frontenac the Iroquois, though still hostile to France, 
arc formidable no more, and the struggle for the continent is 
frankly between the English and the French. The peace of 
Ryswick proved but a truce, and when in 1701, on the death of 
the exiled James II., Louis XIV. flouted the claims of W’illiamfll. 
to the throne of England by proclaiming as king James’s son, 
renewed war was inevitable. In Europe it saw the brilliant 
victories of Marlborough ; in America it was less decisive, but 
France lost heavily. Though the English, led by Sir Hovenden 
Walker, made in 1711 an effort to take Quebec which proved 
abortive, they seized Nova Scotia; and when the treaty of 
Utrecht was made in 1713, France admitted defeat in America 
by yielding to Britain her claims to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. But she still held the shores of the St Lawrence, / 
and she retained, too, the island of Cape Breton to command its 
mouth. There she built speedily the fortress of Louisbourg, and 
prepared once more to challenge British supremacy in America. 
W’ith a sound instinct that looked to future greatness, France 
still aimed, more and more, at the control of &e interior of the 
continent. The danger from the Iroquois on Lake Ontario had 
long cut her off from the most direct access to the West, and from 
the occupation of the Ohio valley leading to the Mississippi, but 
now flree from this savage scourge she could go where she would 
In 1701 she founded Detroit, commanding the route from Lake 
Erie to Lake Huron. Her missionaries and leaders were already 
at Sault Ste Marie commanding the approach to .Lake Superior, 
and at Michilimackinac commanding that to Lake Michigan. 
They had also penetrated to what is now the Canadian West, and 
it was a French Canadian, La V^endrye, who, by the mute 
leading past the point where now stands the city of Winnipeg, 
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pressed on into the far West until in 1743, first recorded of 
white men, he came in sight of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
south of the continent France also crowned Salle’s work by 
founding early in the ifith century New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was a far cry from New Orleans to Quebec. 
If France could link them by a chain of settlements and shut in 
the English to their narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard there was 
good promise that North America would be hers. 

The project was far-reaching, but France could do little to 
make it effective. Louis XV. allowed her navy to decline and 
her people showed little jnclinatif)n for emigration to the colonic.s. 
In 1744, when the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
New England colonies planned and in 1745 effected the capture 
of I^uisbourg, the stronghold of France in Caj>e Breton Island, 
whjj.'h menaced their commerce. But to their disgust, when the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was made in 1748, this conquest was 
handed back to France. She continued her work of building a 
line of forts on the great lakes — on the river Niagara, on the Ohio, 
on the Mississippi ; and the English colonies, w'ith the enemy 
thus in their rear, grew ever more restive. In 1753 Virginia 
warned the French on the Ohio that they were encroaching on 
British territory. The next year, in circumstances curiously 
like those which were repeated when the French expedition under 
Marchand menaced Britain in Egypt by seeking to establish a 
post on the Upper Nile, George Washington, a young Virginian 
officer, was sent to dri\'c the French from their Fort Duquesne 
on the Ohio river, where now stands Pittsburgh. 'The result was 
sharp fighting between Englisli and French in a time of nominal 
peace. In 1755 tlie British took the stern step of deporting the 
Acadian French from No\'a Scotia. Though this province had 
been ceded to Great Britain in 1713 many of the Acadians had 
refused to accept British .sovereignty. In 1749 the British 
founded Halifax, began to colonize Nova Scotia, and, with war 
imminent, deemed it prudent to disperse the Acadians, chiefly 
along the Atlantic seaboard (see Nov\ Scotia: History), In 
1756 the Seven Years’ War definitely began. France had no 
resources to cope with those of Britain in America, and the 
Briti.sh command of the sea proved decisive. On the 13th of 
September 1759 Wolfe won his great victory before Quebec, 
which involved the fall of that place, and a year later at 
Montreal the French army in Canada surrendered. By the 
peace of Paris, 1763, the whole of New France was finally ceded 
to Great Britain. 

With only about 60,000 French in Canada at the time of the 
conquest it might have seemed us if thi.s population would soon 
be absorbed by the incoming British. Some thought 
under a Protestant sovereign, the Canadian 
Son.^*' Catholics would be rapidly converted to Protestantism. 

But the French type proved stubbornly persistent 
and to this day dominates the older Canada, The first English 
.settlers in the conquered country were chiefly petty traders, not 
of a character to lead in social or public affairs. The result was 
that the government of the time co-operated rather with the 
leaders among the French. 

After peace was concluded in 1763, Canada was governed 
\ under the authority of a royal proclamation, but sooner or later 
a con.stitution specially adapted to the needs of the country was 
inevitable. In 1774 this was provided by the Quebec Art passed 
by the Imperial parliament. Under this act the western territory 
which France had claimed, extending as far as the Mississippi 
and south to the Ohio, was included with Canada in what was 
called the Province of Quebec. This vast territoiy^ was to be 
governed despotically from Quebec ; the Roman Catholic church 
was given its old privileges in Canada ; and the French civil law 
was established permanently side by side with the English 
criminal law. The act linked the land-owning class in Canada 
and the church by ties of self-interest to the British cause. The 
habitafity placed again under their authority, had kss reason to be 
content. 

In 1775 began the American Revolution. Its leaders tried to 
make revolt continental, and invaded Canada, hoping that 
the French would join them. They took Montreal and besieged 


Quebec during the winter of i775'*i776 ; but the prudent leade^ 
ship of Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, saved 
Quebec and in 1776 the revolutionary army withdrew unsuccess- 
ful from Canada. Since that time any pro.spcct of Canada’s 
union to the United States has been very remote. 

But the American Revolution profoundly influenced the life 
of Canada. The country became the refuge of thousands of 
American loyalists who would not desert Great Britain. To 
Nova Scotia, to what are now New Brunswick {q,v.) and Ontario 
{q.v,) they fled in numbers not easily estimated, but probably 
reaching about 40,000. lintil this time the present New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario had contained few European settlers ; now 
they developed, largely under the influence of the loyalists of the 
Revolution. This meant that the American type of colonial life 
would be reproduced in Canada ; but it meant aLso bitter 
hostility on the part of these colonists to the United States, which 
refused in any way to compensate the loyalists for their con- 
fhscated property. Great Britain did something ; the loyalists 
received liberal grants of land and cash compensation amounting 
to nearly £4,000,000. 

A prevailingly French type of government was now no longer 
adequate in Canada, and in 1791 W'as passed by the British 
parliament the Constitutional Act, separating Canada at the 
Ottewa river into two parts, each with its own govemment ; 
Lower ('anada, chiefly French, retaining the old system of laws, 
with representative institutions now added, and Upper Canada, 
on the purely British model. (For the history of Lower and 
I'pper Canada, now Quebec and Ontario, the separate articles 
must be consulted.) Each prox ince had special problems ; the 
French in Lower Canada aimed at securing political power for 
their own race, while in Copper Canada there wtus no race problem, 
and the great struggle was for independence of official control 
and in all essential matters for government by the people. It 
may be doubted whether at this time it would have b(Tn safe to 
give these small communities complete self-government. But 
this a clamorous radical element demanded insistently, and the 
issue was the chief one in Canada for half a century. 

But before this issue matured war broke out l>etween Great 
Britain and the United Stiite.s in 1812 from causes due chiefly to 
Napoleon’s continental policy. The war seemed to furnish a 
renewed opportunity to annex Canada to the American Union, 
and Canada became the chief theatre of conflict. The struggle 
was most vigorous on the Niagara frontier. But in the end llie 
American invasion failed and the treaty made at Ghent in 1814 
left the previous status unaltered. 

In 1837 a few French Canadians in Lower Canada, led by Louis 
Jo.seph Papineau {q-v^), took up arms with the wild idea of 
establishing a French republic on the St Lawrence. In the same 
year William Lyon Mackenzie {q.v,) led a .similar armed revolt in 
Upper Canada against the domination of the ruling officialdom 
called, with little rea.son, the “ Family Compact.” Happening, 
as these revolts did, just at the time of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
they attracted wide attention, and in 1838 the earl of 
Durham {q,v.) was sent to govern Canada and report on otithmm, 
the affairs of British North America. Clothed as he was 
with large powers, he undertook in the interests of leniency and 
reconciliation to banish, without trial, some leaders of the 
rebellion in Lower Canada. For this reason he was censured at 
home and he promptly resigned, after spending only five months 
in the country. But his Report, published in the following year, 
is a masterly survey of the situation and included recommenda- 
tions that profoundly influenced the later history of Canada. He 
recommended the union of the two Canadian provinces at ont'e, 
the ultimate union of all British North America and the granting 
to this large state of full self-government. The French element 
he thought a menace to Canada’s future, and partly for this 
reason he desired all the provinces to unite so that the British 
element should be dominant. 

To carry out Lord Durham’s, policy the British government 
passed in 1840 an Act of Union joining Upper and Lower 
Canada, and sent out as governor Charles Poulett Thompson, 
who was made Baron Sydenham and Toronto. In the single 
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parliament each province was equally reprejiented. By this 
time there was more than a million people in Canada^ and the 
country was becoming important. Lord Sydenham died in 
1841 before his work was completed, and he left Canada still 
in a troubled condition. The French were suspicious of the 
Union, aimed avowedly at checking their influence, and the 
complete self-government for which the “ Reformers '' in 
English-speaking Canada had clamoured was not yet conceded 
by the colonial office. But rapidly it became obvious that 
the provinces united had become too important to be held 
in leading strings. The issue was finally settled in 1849 when 
the earl of Elgin was governor and the Canadian legislature, 
sitting at Montreal, passed by a large majority the Rebellion 
J-.o.sses Bill, compensating citizens, some of them French, in 
J-ower Canada, for losses incurred at the hands of the loyal 
party during the rebellion a decade earlier. 'J'he cry was easily 
raised by the (onservative minority that this was to vote 
reward for rebellion. They appealed to London for inter- 
vention. The mob in Montreal burned the parliament buildings 
and stoned Lord Elgin himself because he gave the royal assent 
lo the bill. He did so in the face of tliis fierce opposition, on 
the ground that, in Canadian domestic affairs, the Canadian 
parliament must be supreme. 

'i'he union of the two provinces did not work well. Each 
was jealous of the other and deadlocks frequently occurred. 
C()mmercially, after 1849, Canada was prosperous. In 1854 
Lord Elgin negotiated a reciprocity treaty wHth the United 
States which gave C anadian natural products free entrance 
to the American market. The outbreak of the Civil War in 
the United .States in 1861 increased the demand for such products, 
and Canada enjoyed an extensive trade with her neighbour. 
But, owing largely to the unfriendly attitude of Great Britain 
to the northern side during the war, the Uniteid States cancelled 
the treaty, when its first term of ten years ended in 1865, and 
it has never been renewed. 

I'nder the party system in ('anada cabinet.s changed as 
often as, until recently, they did in France, and the union of 
the two provinces did not give political stability. The French 
and English were sufficiently equal in strength to make the 
task of government wellnigh impossible. In 1864 came the 
opportunity for change, when New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island were considering a federal union. 
Canada sugge.sted a wider plan to include herself and, in October 
1864, a conference was held at Quebec. The conference out- 
lined a plan of federation which subsequently, with .slight 
modifications, passed the imperial parliament as “ The British 
North America Art,’’ and on the ist of July 1867, the Dominion 
of Canada came into existence. It was born during the era 
of the American C'ivil War, and was planned to correct defects 
which time had revealed in the American federation. The 
provinces in Canada were conceded less power than have the 
states in the American union ; the federal government retaining 
the re.siduum of power not conceded. (G. M. W.) 

When federation was accomplished in 1867 the Dominion 
of Canada comprised only the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
CmaadM Brunswick and Nova Scotia. lx)rd Monck was 

appointed the first governor-general, and at his 
request the Hon. John Alexander Macdonald under- 
took the formation of an administration. A coalition 
cabinet was formed, including the foremost Liberals and Con- 
servatives drawn from the different provinces. Under a 
proclamation issued from Windsor Castle by Queen Victoria on 
the 22nd of May the new constitution came into effect on the 
xst of July. This birthday of the Dominion lias been fixed 
by statute as a public holiday, and is annually observed under 
the name of “ Dominion Day.” Seventy-two icnators — ^half 
Conservatives and half Liberals — ^were appointed, and heutenant- 
govemors were named for the four provinces. Hie prime 
minister was created a K.C.B., and minor honours were con- 
ferred on other ministers in recognition of their services in 
bringing about the nnkm. 


The first general election for the Dominion House of Commons 
was held during the month of August, and except in the province 
of Nova 5 kH>tia wag favourable to the administration, 
which entered upo^j its parliamentary “work with a JeoS* 
majority of thirty-two. The first session of parliament queaitoa. 
was opened on the 8th of November, but adjourned 
on the 21st of December till the 12th of March 1868, chiefly 
on account of the fact that members of the Dominion parliament 
were allowed, in Ontario and Quebec, to hold .seats in the local 
legislature.s, so that it was difficult for the different bodies 
to be in session simultaneously. It was not till 1873 that an 
act was passed making members of the local legislatures ineligible 
for seats in the House of Commoas. Immediately after the 
completion of federation a serious agitation for repeal of the 
union arose in Nova Scotia, which had l^een brought into^the 
federal system by a vote of the existing legislature, without 
any direct preliminary appeal to the people. Headed by Joseph 
Howe the advocates of repeal swept the province at the 

Dominion election. Out of iq members then elected 18 were 
pledged to repeal, Dr. Tupper, the minister responsible for 
carrying the Act of ITnion, alone among the supporters of 
federation securing a seat. The local assembly, in which 36 
out of 38 members were committed to repeal, pa.ssed an address 
to Her Majesty praying her not to “ reduce this free, happy 
and hitlierto self-governed province to the degraded condition 
of a .servile dependency of Canada,” and sent llowe with a 
delegation to I^mdon to lay the petition at the foot of the 
throne. Howe enlisted the support of John Bright and other 
members of parliament, but the imperial government was 
firm, and the duke of Buckingham, as colonial secretary, soon 
informed the governor-general in a despatch that consent could 
not be given for the withdrawal of Ncna Scotia from the 
Dominion. Meanwhile Howe, convinced of the impossibility 
of effecting separation, and fearing disloyal tendencies which 
had manifested themselves in some of its advocates, entered 
into negotiations with Dr Tupper in London, and later with 
the Dominion government, for better financial terms than those 
originally arranged for Nova Scotia in the federal system. 
The estimated amount of provincial debt assumed by the general 
government was increased by $1,186,756, and a special annual 
.subsidy of $82,698 was granted for a period of ten years. 'J’he.se 
terms having been agreed to, Howe, as a pledge of his approval 
and support, accepted a seat as secretary of state in the Dominion 
cabinet. By taking this course he sacrificed much of his remark- 
able popularity in his native province, but confirmed the work 
of consolidating the Dominion. It was many years before 
the bitterness of feeling aroused by the repeal agitation entirely 
subsided in Nova .Scotia. 

A gloom was cast over the first parliament of the Dominion 
by the assassination in 1868 of one of the most brilliant figures 
in the politics of the time, D’Arcy McGee {q.v,). His murderer, 
a Fenian acting under the instructions of the secret society to 
which he belonged, was discovered, and e>^ccuted in 1869. 

The reorganization of the various depalrtments of state, 
in view of the wider interests with which they had to deal, 
occupied much of the attention of the first parliament of the / 
Dominion. In 1867 the postal rates were reduced and unified. 

In 1868 a militia system for the whole Dominion was organized, 
the tariff altered and systematized, and a Civil Service Act 
passed. The banking system of the country was put on a sound 
footing by a series of acts culminating in 1871, and in the same 
year a uniform system of decimal currency was established for 
the whole Dominion. While the new machinery of state was 
thus being put in operation other large questions presented 
themselves. 

The construction of the Inter-Colonial railway as a connecting 
link between the provinces on the seaboard and those along 
the St Lawrence and the Great I.Akes was a p^t 
of the federation compact, a clause of the British 
North America Act providing that it should be begun rmOway 
within six months after riie date of union. Hie 
gnarantse of the imperial govcnunezii made easy the provision 
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of the necessary capital, but as this was coupled with a voice 
in the decision of the route, it complicated the latter question, 
about which a keeivcontest arose. The most direct and therefore 
commercially most promising line of construction passed near 
the boundary of the United States, Recent friction with that 
country made this route objected to by the imperial and many 
Canadian authorities. Ultimately the longer, more expensive, 
but more isolated route along the shores of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence was adopted. The work was taken in hand at once, 
and pressed steadily forward to completion. It has since been 
supplemented by other lines built for more distinctly com- 
mei’cial ends. Though not for many years a financial success, 
the Inter-Colonial railway, which was opened in 1876, has 
in a marked way fulfilled its object by binding together socially 
and industrially widely separated portions of the Dominion. 

Within a month of the meeting of the first parliament of the 
Dominion a question of vast importance to the future of the 
HudMon*M country was brought forward by the Hon. W. McDougall 
Bay Com- in a series of resolutions which were adopted, and on 
pany which was based an address to the queen praying that 
tsirt- jjpj. Majesty would unite Rupert’s Land and the North- 
® West Territories to Canada. A delegation consisting 

of Sir G. E. Cartier and the Hon. W. McDougall was in 1868 sent 
to ICngland to negotiate with the Hudson’s Bay Company (q^v.) 
for the extinction of its claims, and to arrange with the imperial 
government for the transfer of the territory. After prolonged 
discussions the company agreed to surrender to the crown, in 
consideration of a payment of £300,000, the rights and interests 
in the north-west guaranteed by its charter, with the exception 
of a reservation of one- twentieth part of the fertile belt, and 
45,000 acres of land adjacent to the trading posts of the company. 
For the purposes of this agreement the “ fertile belt was to be 
bounded as follows : — “ On the south by the U.S. boundar>% 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the ntjrth by the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan river, on the east by 
Lake Winnipeg, the Lake of the Woods, and the waters connect- 
ing them.” An act authorizing the change of control was passed 
by the imperial parliament in July 1868 ; the arrangement made 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company was accepted by the Canadian 
parliament in June 1869 ; and the deed of surrender from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to Her Majesty is dated November 19th, 
1869. In anticipation of the formal transfer to the Dominion 
an act was passed by the Canadian parliament in the same month 
providing for the temporary government of Rupert^s Land and 
the North-West Territories. On the 28th of September the lion. 
W. McDougall was appointed the first governor, and left at once 
to assume control on the ist of December, when it had been 
understood that the formal change of possession would take place. 

Meanwhile a serious condition of affairs was developing in the 
Red river settlement, the most considerable centre of population 
in the newly acquired territory. The half-breeds 
nMiioa. regarded with suspicion a transfer of control concerning 
which they had not l.>een consulted. They resented the 
presence of the Canadian surveyors sent to lay out roads 
and townships, and the tactless way in which some of these 
' did their work increased the suspicion that long-established 
rights to the soil would not be respected. A population largely 
Roman Catholic in creed, and partly French in origin and 
language, feared that an influx of new settlers would overthrow 
cherished traditions. Some were afraid of increased taxation. 
A group of immigrants from the United States fomented disturb- 
ance in the hope that it would lead to annexation. Louis Riel, 
a fanatical half-breed, placed himself at the head of the move- 
ment. His followers established what they called a “ provisional 
government ” of which he was chosen president, and when the 
newly appointed governor reached the boundary line he was 
prevent^ from entering the territory. Several of the white 
settlers who resisted this rebellious movement were arrested and 
kept in confinement. One of these, a young man named Thomas 
Scott, having treated Riel with defiance, was court-martialled 
for treason to the provisional government, condemned, and on 
the 4th of March 1870 shot in ^d blood under the walls of Fort 


Garry. This crime aroused intense excitement throughout the 
country, and the Orange body, particularly, to which Scott 
belonged, demanded the immediate punishment of his murderer 
and the suppression of the rebellion. An armed force, composed 
partly of British regulars and partly of Canadian volunteers, 
was made ready and placed under the command of Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley, afterwards I-X)rd Wolseley. As a military 
force could not pass through the United States, the expedition 
was compelled to 'take the route up I.ake Superior, and from the 
head of that lake through 500 m. of unbroken and difficult 
wilderness. In August 1870, the force reached Fort Garry, 
to find the rebels scattered and their leader. Riel, a fugitive in 
the neighbouring states. Meanwhile, during the progress of the 
expedition, an act had been passed creating Manitoba a province, 
with full powers of self-government, and the arrival of the 
military was closely followed by that of the first governor, 
Mr (later Sir) Adams G. Archibald, who succeeded in organiz- 
ing the administration on a satisfactory basis. Fort Garry 
became Winnipeg, and there were soon indications that it 
was destined to be a great city, and the commercial do(jr- 
way to the vast prairies that lay beyond. Meanwhile, till 
adequate means of transportation were provided, it was seen 
that city and prairie alike must wait for any large inflow of 
population. 

Provision was made in the British North America Act to 
receive new provinces into the Dominion. Manitoba was the 
first to be constituted ; in 1871 British Columbia, 
which had hitherto held aloof, determined, under the p^yincaa, 
persuasion of a sympathetic governor, Mr (later Sir) 

Antony Musgrave, to throw in its lot with the Dominion. 
Popular feeling in British Columbia itself was not strongly in 
favour of union, and the terms under which the new province 
was to be received were the subject of much negotiation with the 
provincial authorities, and were keenly debated in parliament 
before the bill in which they were embodied was finally carried. 
The clause on which there was the widest divergence of opinion 
was one providing that a trans-continental railway, connecting 
the Pacific province with the eastern part of the Dominion, 
should be begun within two, and completed within ten years. 
To a province which at the time contained a population of only 
36,000, and but half of this white, the inducement thus held out 
was immense. The Opposition in parliament claimed that the 
contract was one impossible for the Dominion to fulfil. The 
government of Sir John Macdonald felt, however, that the 
future of the Dominion depended upon linking together tlie 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and in view of the vast unoccupied 
spaces lying between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, 
open to immigration from the United States, their audacity in 
undertaking the work was doubtless justified. The construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, thus inaugurated, became for 
several years the chief subject of political contention between 
opposing parties. 

Anticipating the order of chronology .slightly, it may be 
mentioned here that in 1873 Prince Edward Island {q.v.), which 
had in 1865 decisively rejected proposals of the Quebec conference 
and had in the following year repeated its rejection of federation 
by a resolution of the legislature aflirming that no terms Canada 
could offer would be acceptable, now decided to throw in its lot 
with the Dominion. The island had become involved in heavy 
railway expenditure, and financial necessities led the electors to 
take a broader view of the question. In the end the federal 
government assumed the railway debt, arrangements were 
made for extinguishing certain proprietary rights which had 
long been a source of discontent, and on the ist of July 1873 
the Dominion was rounded of! by the accession of the new 
province. 

Finally in 1878, in order to remove all doubts about un- 
occupied territory, an imperial order in council was passed 
in response to an address of the Canadian parliament, annex- 
ing to the Dominion all British possessions in North America, 
except Newfoundland. That small colony, which had been re- 
presented at the Quebec conference, also rejected the proposals 
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of 1865, and, in spite of various efforts to arrange satisfac- 
tory terms, has steadily held aloof, and so has proved the only 
obstacle to the complete political unification of British North 
America. 

A signal proof was soon furnished of the new standing in 
the empire which federation had given to the Canadian provinces. 

A heritage of differences and difficulties had been 
cuttin settled between England, Canada and the 

with tha American Union as the result of the Civil War. Jn 
States retaliation for the supposed sympathy of Canadians 
with the South in this struggle the victorious North 
took steps to abrogate in i86fi the reciprocity treaty of 
1854, which had conferred such great advantages on both 
countries. It followed that the citizens of the United States 
lost the right which they had received under the treaty to 
share in the fisheries of Canada. American fishermen, how- 
ever, showed so little inclination to give up what they had 
enjoyed so long, that it was found necessary to take vigorous 
steps to protect Canadian fishing rights, and frequent causes 
of friction consequently arose. During the progress of the 
Civil War American feeling had been greatly exasperated by 
the losses inflicted on commerce by thd cruiser “ Alabama,’^ 
which, it was claimed, was allowed to leave a British port in 
violation of international law. On the other hand, C'anadian 
feeling had been equally exasperated by the Fenian raids, 
organized on American soil, which had cost Canada much 
expenditure of money and some loss of life. In addition to 
these causes of difference there was an unsettled boundary 
dispute in British Columbia, and questions about the navigation 
of rivers common to the United States and Canada. In 1869 
the government of Canada sent a deputation to England to 
press upon the imperial government the necessity of asserting 
Canada’s position in regard to the fisheries, and the desirability 
of .settling other questions in dispute with the republic. The 
outcome of this application was the appointment of a commission 
to consider and if possible settle outstanding differences between 
the three countries. The prime minister of the Dominion, 
Sir John Macdonald, was asked to act as one of the imperial 
commissioners in carrying on these negotiations. This was 
the first time that a colonist had been called upon to assist 
in the settlement of international disputes. The commission 
assembled at the American capital in February 1871, and 
after discussions extending over several WTeks signed what 
is known as the treaty of Washington. By the terms of this 
treaty the “Alabama” claims and the San Juan boundary 
were referred to arbitration ; the free navigation of the St 
Lawrence was granted to the United States in return for the 
free use of Lake Michigan and certain Alaskan rivers ; and 
it was settled that a further commission should decide the 
excess of value of the Canadian fisheries thrown open to the 
United States over and above the reciprocal concessions made 
to Canada. Much to the annoyance of the people of the 
Dominion the claims for the Fenian raids were withdrawn 
at the request of the British government, w’hich undertook to 
make good to Canada any losses she had suffered. To some of 
these terms the representative of Canada made a strenuous 
opposition, and in finally signing the treaty stated that he 
did so chiefly for imperial interests, although in these he 
believed Canadian interests to be involved. The clauses relating 
to the fisheries and the San Juan boundary were reserved for 
the approval of the Canadian parliament, which, in spite of 
much violent opposition, ratified them by a large majority. 
Under the “ Alabama ” arbitration Great Britain paid to 
the United States damages to the amount of $15,500,000, 
while the German emperor decided the San Juan boundary 
in favour of the United States. The Fishery Commission, on 
the other hand, which sat in Halifax, awarded (Canada $5,500,000 
as the excess value of its fisheries for twelve years, and after 
much hesitation this sum was paid by the United States into 
the Canadian treasury. An imperial guarantee of a loan for 
the construction of railways was the only compensation Canada 
received for the Fenian raids. 


The second general election for the Dominion took pla(» 
in 1872. It was marked by the complete defeat of the Anti- 
Unionist party in Nova Scotia, only one member of canmdtan 
which secured his election, thus exactly reversing the pacUic 
vote of 1867. While Sir John Macdonald’s adminis- railway 
tration was supported in Nova Scotia, it was weakened ^ueatloa. 
in Ontario on account ot the clemency shown to Riel, and in 
Quebec by the refusal to grant a general amnesty to alj who had 
taken part in the rebellion. Two important members of the 
cabinet, Sir G. Cartier and Sir F. Hincks, were defeated. 
Opposition to the Washington treaty and dread of the bold 
railway policy of the government also contributed to weaken 
its position. But a graver blow, ending in the complete over- 
throw of the administration, was soon to fall as the result of 
the election. In 1872 two companies had been formed and 
received charters to build the Canadian Pacific railway.# Sir 
Hugh Allan of Montreal was at the head of the one, and the 
lion. David Maepherson of Toronto was president of the other. 
The government endeavoured to bring about an amalgamation 
of these rival companies, believing that the united energies 
and financial ability of the whole country were required for 
.so vast an undertaking. While negotiations to this end were 
still proceeding the election of 1872 came on with the result 
already mentioned. Soon after the meeting of parliament, 
a I.iberal member of the House, Mr L. S. Huntingdon, formally 
charged certain members of the cabinet with having received 
large sums of money, for use in the election, from Sir Hugh Allan, 
on condition, as it was claimed, that the Canadian Pacific 
contract should be given to the new company, of which he 
became the head on the failure of the plan for amalgamation. 
These charges were investigated by a royal commission, which 
was appointed after it had been decided that the parliamentary 
committee named for that purpose could not legally take 
evidence under oath. Parliament met in October 1873, to receive 
the report of the commission. While members of the government 
were exonerated by the report from the charge of personal 
corruption, the payment of large sums of money by Sir Hugh 
Allan was fully established, and public feeling on the matter 
was so strong that Sir J. Macdonald, while as.serting his own 
innocence, felt compelled to resign without waiting for the 
vote of parliament. Lord Dufferin, who had succeeded Lord 
Li.sgar as govern or -general in 1872, at once sent for the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr Alexander Mackenzie (q.v,), 
who succeeded in forming a Liberal administration which, 
on appealing to the constituencies, was supported by an over- 
whelming majority, and held power for the five following years. 

On the accession to power of the Liberal party, a new policy 
was adopted for the construction of the trans-continentd 
railway. It was proposed to lessen the cost of construction by 
utilizing the water stretches along the route, while, on the ground 
that the contract made was impossible of fulfilment, the period 
of completion was postponed indefinitely. Meanwhile the 
surveys and construction were carried forward not by a company, 
but as a government work. Under this arrangement British 
Columbia became exceedingly restive, holding the Dominion 
to the engagement by which it had been induced to enter the 
union. A representative of the government, Mr (later Sir 
James) Edgar, sent out to conciliat$l^the province by some 
new agreement, failed to accomplish his object, and all the 
influence of the governor-general. Lord Dufferin, who paid 
a visit at this time to the Pacific coast, was required to quiet 
the public excitement, which had shown itself in a resolution 
pas.sed by the legislature for separation from the Dominion 
unless the terms of union were fulfilled. 

Meanwhile a policy destined to affect profoundly the future 
of the Dominion had, along with that of the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, become a subject 
of burning political discussion and party division. 

During the p>eriod of Mr Mackenzie’s administration poUcy!*' 
a profound business depression affected the whole 
continent of America. The Dominion revenue showed a scries 
of deficits for several years in succession. The factories of 
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the United States, unduly developed by an extreme system 
of protection, soui^ht in Canada a slaughter market for their 
surplus products, to the detriment or destruction of Canadian 
industries. Meanwhile, the republic, which had for many 
years drained Canada of hundreds of thousands of artisans to 
work its factories, steadily declined to consider any suggestion 
for improving trade nOations between the two countries. In 
these circumstances Sir J. Macdonald brought forward a proposal 
to adopt what was called a ** national policy,” or, in other 
words, a system of protection for Canadian industries. Mr 
Mackenzie and his chief followers, whose inclinations were 
towards free trade, pinned their p<jiitica] fortunes to tlie main- 
tenance of a tariff for revenue only. After some years of fierce 
discussion in parliament and throughout the country the question 
was brought to an issue in 1878, when, with a large majority 
of fr llowers pledged to carry out protection, Sir John Macdonald 
was restored to power. The new system W'as laid before parlia- 
ment in 1879 by the finance minister, Sir Leonard Tilley ; 
and the tariff tlien agreed upon, although it received considerable 
modification from time to time, remained, under bcjth Con- 
servative and liberal administrations, the basis of Canadian 
finance, and, as ('anadians generally believed, the bulwark of 
their indust^\^ 1 1 had almost immediately the effect of lessening 
the exodus of artisans to the United States, and of improving 
the rc\'enuc and so restoring the national credit. 

In October 1878 Lord Oufferin's term of office expired, and 
his ])Iace as governor-general was taken by the marquess of Lome, 
whose welcome to the Dominion was accentuated by the fact 
that he was the son-in-law of the queen, and that his viceroyalty 
was shared by the princess Louise, 'llic election of 1878 marked 
the beginning of a long period of Conserv’ativ e rule — the premier- 
.ship of Sir j. Macdonald continuing from that time without a 
break until his death in 1891, while his part)' remained in power 
till 1896. 'J'his long-continued Conservative supremacy w'as 
apparently due to the policy of bold and rapid development 
which it had adopted, and which appealed to a young and 
ambitious country more strongly than the more cautious pro- 
posals (jf tlie Liberal leaders. As soon as the government had 
redeemed its pledge to establish a system of protection a vigorous 
Compie- railway policy was inaugurated. A contract was made 
tionofihe with a new company to complete the Canadian Pacific 
CaaMdiMo railway within ten years, on condition of receiving a 
Padfic f^rant of $25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres of land, 
r« those parts of the line already finished 

under government direction. After fierce debate in parliament 
these terms were; ratified in the session of 1S81. The financial 
difficulties eiK'ountered by the company in carrying out their 
gigantic task were very great, and in 1884 they were compelled 
to obtain from the Dominion government a loan of $20,000,000 
secured on the company’s property. This loan was repaid by 
1887. Meanwhile the work w'us carried forward with so much 
energy that, five years before the stipulated period of completion, 
on the 7th of November 1886, the last spike was driven by Mr 
Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona), whose fortune had been 
largely pledged to the undertaking, along with those of other 
prominent Canadian business mi-ti, especially Mr George Stephen 
(Lord Mountstephen), Mr Duncan McIntyre, and Mr K. B. 
Angus. Under the energetic management of Mr (later Sir) 
W. C. Van Horne, who was appointed president of the company 
in 1888, the new railway .soon became the most prominent 
feature in the development of the country ; lines of steamships 
were established on the great lakes and the Pacific ; a stream of 
immigration began to flow into the prairie region ; and the 
increasing prosperity of the railway had a pow'erful influence in 
improving the public credit. 

Even before the Canadian Pacific railway was fully completed, 
it proved of great service in a national emergency which .suddenly 
arose in the north-west With the organization of Manitoba 
and the opening of improved communication immigrants began 
to move rapidly westward, and government surveyors were soon 
busy laying off lands in the Saskatchewan valley. The numbers 
of the halLbreed settlers of tins district had been increased by 


the migration of many of tliose who had taken part in the first 
uprising at Fort Ciurry. Influenced by somewhat similar motives, 
fearing from the advance of civilization the destruction 
of the biifi'alo,(»n wliich they chiefly depended for food, 
with some real grievances and others miaginary, the 
discontented population sent for Riel, who had been living, 
since his flight from i'brt Garry, in the United States. He 
returned to put himself at the head of a second rebellion. At 
first he .seemed inclined to act w'ith moderation and on lines of 
constitutional agitation, but soon, carried away by fanaticism, 
ambition and vanity, he turned to armed organization against 
the government. To half-breed rebellion was added the imminent 
danger of an Indian uprising, to which Riel looked for .support. 
The authorities at Ottawa w'cre at first careless or sceptical in 
regard to the danger, the reality of which was only brought home 
to th(‘m when a body of mounted police, advancing tf) regain a 
small post at Duck Lake, of w'hich the rebels had taken possession, 
was attacked and twelve of their number killed. Volunteers 
and militia w'cre at once called out in all the old provinces of 
(’anada, and were quickly conveyed by the newly constructed 
line of railway to the neighbourhood of the point of disturbance. 
Major-General Middh'ton, of the imperial army, who was then in 
command of the Canadian militia, led the expedition. Several 
minor engagements with half- breeds or Indians preceded the 
final struggle at Batoclie, where Gabriel Dumont. Kiel's military 
lieutenant, had skilfully entrenched his forces. After a cautious 
advance the eagerness of the troops finally overcame the hesita- 
tion of the commander in exposing his men, the rifle pits were 
carried with a rush, and the rebellion crushed at a single stroke. 
Dumont succeede d in escaping across the United States boundary ; 
Riel was captured, imprisoned, and in due course tried for 
treason. This second rebellion carried on under his leadership 
had lasted about three months, had co.st the country many 
valuable lives, and in money about five millions of dollars. Clear 
as was his guilt, Riel’s trial, condemnation and execution on the 
i6th of November 1885, provoked a violent political storm which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the Conservative govern- 
ment. 'i’he balance of power between parties in parliament w'as 
held by the province of Quebec, and there racial and religious 
feeling evoked no slight sympathy for Riel. But while a section 
of Quebec was eager to secure the rebel's pardon, Ontario was 
equally bent on the execution of justice, so that in the final vote 
on the question in parlianient the defection of French Conserva- 
tives was compensated for by the support of Ontario Liberals. 
In the end 25 out of 53 French members voted in justification 
of Kiel's punishment. With him were executed several Indian 
chiefs who had been concerned in a massacre of wliites. Painful 
as were the circumstances connected with this rebellion, it is 
certain that the united action of the different provinces in 
suppressing it tended to consolidate Canadian sentiment, and 
the short military campaign had the effect of fixing public 
attention upon the immense fertile ten*itory then being opened 
up. 

llie general election of 1882 turned chiefly upon endorsement 
of the national policy of protection ; in that of 1887 the electoral 
test was agairi applied to the same issue, while Sir J ohn Macdoo- 
Macdonald also asked for approval of the government’s 
action in exacting from Riel the full penalty of his 
guilt. On both issues the Conserv'ative policy was 
upheld by the electors, and Macdonald was continued in power 
with a large parliamentary majority. From the election of 1887 
the Riel agitation ceased to seriously influence politics, but the 
fiscal controversy continued under new forms. Between 1887 
and 1891 a vigorous agitation was kept up under Liberal auspices 
in favour of closer trade relations with tl'ie United States, at 
first under the name of Commercial Union and later under that 
of Unrestricted Reciprocity. The object in botli cases was to 
break down tariff barriers between the United States and Canada, 
even though that should be at the expense of discrimination 
against Great Britain, The Consen^ative party took the position 
that commercial union, involving as it would a common protec- 
tive tariff against all other countries, including the motherland 
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would inevitably lead to political unification with the United 
States. The question after long and vehement discussion was 
brought to a final issue in the election of 1891, and Sir John 
Macdonald’s government was again sustained. I^rom that time 
protection became the settled policy of the country. On their 
accession to power in 1896 it was adopted by the Liberals, who 
joined to it a preference for the products of the mother country. 
Under the protective policy thus repeatedly confirmed, Canada 
gradually became more independent of the American market 
than in earlier times, and enjoyed great commercial prosperity. 
Soon after the election of 1891 Sir John Macdonald {q^v,) died, 
after an active political career of more than forty years. Under 
his direction the great lines of policy which have governed the 
development of Canada as a confederated state within the 
empire were inaugurated and carried forward with great success, 
so that his name has become indissolubly connected with the 
history of the Dominion at its most critical stage. 

During the years which succeeded the death of Sir John 
Macdonald a succession of losses weakened the position of 
the C(mscrvative party w'liich had held power so long. 
The TTon. J. C. C. Abbott, leader of the party in the 
ceBBon,*^' Senate, 1 )ecamc prime minist er on Macdonald’s death in 
1891, but in 1892 was compelled by ill-health to resign, 
and in 1893 he died. His successor, Sir John Thompson, after 
a successful leadership of about two years, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Windsor Castle, immediately after being sworn 
of the imperial privy council. Charges of corruption in the 
administration of the department of public works, which led 
to the expulsion of one member of parliament, involved also 
the resignation from the cabinet of Sir Hector Langevin, leader 
of the h'rench Conservatives, against whom carelessness at least 
in administration had been established. The brief premiership 
of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, between 1894 and 1896, was marked 
by much dissension in the Conservative ranks, ending finally 
in a reconstruction of the government in 1896 under Sir Charles 
Tupper. Breaks had been made in the Liberal ranks also by the 
death in 1892 of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie and the with- 
drawal of the Hon. Edward Blake from Canadian politics to 
accept a seat in the British parliament as a member of the 
Home Rule party. But the appeal made to the electors in 
1896 resulted in a decisive victory for the Liberal party, and 
marked the beginning of a long period of Liberal rule. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier (q.v.) became prime minister, and 
strengthened the cabinet which he formed by drawing into 
it from provincial politics the premiers of Ontario, 
Lsufier, Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The administration 

thus established underwent many changes, but after winning 
thriT general elections it was still in power in 1909. The period 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurler's rule was one of striking progress in 
material growth, and a marked development of national feeling. 
While the federation of the provinces favoured the growth 
of a strong .sentiment of Canadian individuality, the result 
of unification had been to strengthen decidedly the ties that 
bind the country to the empire. This was as true under Liberal 
as under Conservative auspices — as Canadians understood the 
meaning of these party names. The outbreak of the South 
African war in 1899 furnished an occasion for a practical display 
of Canadian loyalty to imperial interests. Three contingents 
of troops were despatched to the seat of war and took an active 
part in the events which finally secured the triumph of the 
31 ritish arms. These forces were supplemented by a regiment 
of Canadian horse raised and equipped at the sole expense 
of Lord Strathcona, the high commissioner of the Dominion 
in London. The same spirit was illustrated in other ways. ^ In 
bringing about a system of penny postage throughout the empire; 
in forwarding the construction of the Pacific cable to secure close 
and safe imperial telegraphic connexion ; in creating rapid and 
efficient lines of steamship communication with the motherland 
and all the colonies ; in granting tariff preference to British 
goods and in striving for preferential treatment of inter-imperial 
trade ; in assuming responsibility for imperial defence at the two 
important stations of Halifax and Esquimalt, — Canada, under the 


guidance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his party, took a leading 
part and showed a truly national spirit. 

'The opening years of the 20th century were marked by a 
prolonged period of great prosperity^ A steady stream of 
emigrants from Europe and the United States, some- 
times rising in number to 300,000 in a sir^le ex^aJioa, 
began to occupy the vast western prairies. So 
considerable was the growth of this section of tlie Dominion 
that in 1905 it was found necessary to form two new provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, from the North-West Territories, 
the area of each being 275,000 sq. m. Each province 1 ms a 
lieutenant-governor and a single legislative chamber, with a 
representation of four members in the Senate and five in the 
House of Commons of the Dominion parliament. I'he control of 
the public lands is retained by the general government on the 
ground that it has been responsible for the development o^the 
countiy'^ by railway construction and emigration. With the 
rapid increase of population, production in Canada also greatly 
ijnereased ; exports, imports and revenue cunstantly expanded, 
and capital, finding abundant and profitable employment, 
began to flow freely into the country for further industrial 
development. New and great railway undertakings were a 
marked feature of this period. The Canadian Pacific system 
was extended until it included 12,000 m. of line. The Canadian 
Northern railway, already constructed from the Great Lakes 
westward to the neighbourhood of the Rockies, and with water 
and rail connexions reaching eastward to Quebec, l^egan to 
transform itself into a complete transcontinental system, with 
an extension to the Hudson Bay. That this line owed its 
inception and construction chiefly to the joint enterprise of 
two private individuals, Messrs Mackenzie and Mann, was a 
striking proof of the industrial capacities of the country. To 
a still more ambitious line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, aiming at extensive steamship 
connexion on both oceans, and closely associated with the 
Grand Trunk sykem of Ontario and Quebec, the government 
of Canada gave liberal support as a national undertaking. 
The eastern section of 1875 m., extending from Winnipeg to 
Moncton, where connexion is secured with the winter ports 
of Halifax and St. John, was, undea, the act of incorporation, 
to be built by the government, and^.then leased for fifty years, 
under certiiin conditions, to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company. 
The western portion, of 1480 m., from Winnipeg to the Pacific, 
was to be built, owned and op)erated by the company itself, 
the government guaranteeing bonds to the extent of 75 
of the whole cost of construction. The discovery of large 
deposits of nickel at Sudbury ; of extremely rich gold mines 
on the head- waters of the Yukon, in a region previously con-^ 
sidered well-nigh worthless for human habitation ; of extensive 
areas of gold, copper and silver ores in the mountain regions of 
British Columbia ; of immense coal deposits in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass of the same province and on the prairies ; of veins 
of silver and cobalt of extraordinary richness in northern Ontario 
— all deeply affected the industrial condition of the country 
and illustrated the vastness of its undeveloped resources. The 
use of wood-pulp in the manufacture of paper gave a greatly 
enhanced value to many millions of acres of northern forest 
country. The application of electricity to purposes of manu- 
facture and transportation made the waterfalls and rapids 
in which the country abounds the source of an almost unlimited 
supply of energy capable of easy distribution for industrial 
purposes over wide areas. 

Since confederation a series of attempts has been made with 
varying degrees of success to settle the questions in dispute 
between the Dominion and the United States, naturally 
arising from the fact that they divide between them wittttt 
the control of nearly the whole of a large continent and Umttmd 
its adjoining waters. Considering the vastness of the ^**^*** 
interests involved, there is much cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that these differences have been settled by peaceful arbitrament 
I rather than by that recourse to force whi^ has so often marked 
I the delimitation of rights and territory on other continents. 
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Tlie Washington Treaty of 1871 has already been referred to. 
Its clauses dealing with the fisheries and trade lasted for fourteen 
years, and were then abrogated by the action of the United 
States. Various proposals on the part of Canada for a renewal 
of the reciprocity were not entertained. After 1885 Canada was 
therefore compelled to fall back upon the treaty of 1818 as the 
guarantee of her fishing rights. It became necessary to enforce 
the terms of that convention, under which the fishermen of the 
United States could not pursue their avocations within the three 
miles' limit, tranship cargoes of fish in Canadian ports, or enter 
them except for shelter, water, wood or repairs. On account of 
infractions of the treaty many vessels were seized and some were 
condemned. In 1887 a special commission was appointed to 
deal with the question. On this commission Mr ] oseph Chamber- 
lain, Sir Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper represented 
Jlriirsh and Canadian interests ; Secretary T. F. Bayard, Mr 
W. le B. Putnam and Mr James B. Angell acted for the United 
States. The commission succeeded in agreeing to the terms of 
a treaty, which was recommended to Congress by President 
Cleveland as supplying “ a satisfactory, practical and final 
adjustment, upon a basis honourable and just to both parties, 
of the difficult and vexed questions to which it relates.” This 
agreement, known as the Chamberlain-Bayard treaty, was 
rejected by the Senate, and as a consequence it became necessary 
to carry on the fisheries under a modus vivendi renewed annually. 

In 1886 a difference about international rights on the high seas 
arose on the Pacific coast in connexion with the seal fisheries 
of Bering Sea. In that year several schooners, fitted out in 
British Columbia for the capture of seals in the North Pacific, 
were seized by a United States cutter at a distance of 60 m. 
from the nearest land, the officers were imprisoned and fined, 
and the vessels themselves subjected to forfeiture. The British 
go\'ernmcnt at once protested against this infraction of inter- 
national right, and through long and troublesome negotiations 
firmly upheld Canada’s claims in the matter. The dispute was 
finally referred to a court of arbitration, on' which Sir John 
Thompson, premier of the Dominion, sat as one of the British 
arbitrators. It was decided that the United States had no 
jurisdiction in the Bering Sea beyond the three miles’ limit, but 
the court also made regulations to prevent the wholesale slaughter 
of fur-bearing seals. The sum of $463,454 was finally awarded 
as compensation to the Canadian sealers who had been unlawfully 
seized and punished. This sum was paid by the United States 
in 1898. 

As the result of communications during 1897 between Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Secretary Sherman, the governments of 
(Ireat Britain and the United States agreed to the appointment 
•of a joint high commission, with a view of settling all outstanding 
differences between the United States and Canada. The com- 
mission, which included three members of the Canadian cabinet 
and a representative of Newfoundland, and of which Lord 
Herschell was appointed chairman, met at Quebec on the 23rd 
of August 1898. The sessions continued in Quebec at intervals 
until the 10th of October, when the commission adjourned to 
meet in Washington on the 1st of November, where the discussions 
were renewed for some weeks. Mr Nelson Dingley, an American 
member of the commission, died during the month of January, 
as did the chairman. Lord Herschell, in March, as the result of 
an accident, soon after the close of the sittings of the commission. 
I'he Alaskan boundary, the Atlantic and inland fisheries, the 
alien labour law, the l)onding privilege, the seal fishery in the 
Bering Sea and reciprocity of trade in certain products were 
among the subjects considered by the commission. On several 
of these points much progress was made towards a settlement, 
but a divergence of opinion as to the methods by which the 
Alaskan boundary should be determined put an end for the time 
to the negotiations. 

In T903 an agreement was reached by which the question of 
this boundary, which depended on the interpretation put upon 
the treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, should be 
submitted to a commission consisting of “ six impartial jurists 
of repute,” three British and three American. The British 


commissioners appointed were: Lord Alverstone, lord chief 
justice of England ; Sir Louis Jette, K.C., of Quebec; and A. B. 
Aylesworth, K.C., of Toronto, On the American side were 
appointed : the Hon. Henry C. Lodge, senator for Massachusetts ; 
the Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of war for the United States 
government ; and Senator George Turner. Canadians could not 
be persuaded that the American members fulfilled the condition 
of being “ impartial jurists,” and protest was made, but, though 
the imperial government also expressed surprise, no change 
in the appointments was effected. The commission met in 
London, and announced its decision in October. This was 
distinctly unfavourable to Canada’s claims, since it excluded 
Canadians from all ocean inlets as far south as the Portland 
Channel, and in that channel gave to Canada only two of the 
four islands claimed. A statement made by the Canadian 
commissioners, who refused to sign the report, of an unexplained 
change of opinion on the part of Lord Alverstone, produced a 
widespread impression for a time that his decision in favour 
of American claims was diplomatic rather than judicial. Later 
Canadian opinion, however, came to regard the decision of the 
commission as a reasonable compromise. The irritation caused 
by the decision gradually subsided, but at the moment it led 
to strong expressions on the part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
others in favour of securing for Canada a fuller power of making 
her own treaties. While the power of making treaties must 
rest ultimately in the hands that can enforce them, the tendency 
to give the colonies chiefly interested a larger voice in inter- 
national arrangements had become inevitable. The mis.sion 
of a Canadian cabinet minister, the Hon. R. Lemieux, to Japan 
in 1907, to settle Canadian difficulties with that country, illus- 
trated the change of diplomatic system in progress. 

Under the British North American Act the control of education 
was reserved for the provincial governments, with a stipulation 
that all rights enjoyed by denominational schools at _ 
the time of confederation should be respected. Pro-^ 
vincial control has caused some diversity of management ; the 
interpretation of the denominational agreement has led to acute 
differences of opinion which have invaded the field of politics. 
In all the provinces elemental^", and in some cases secondary, 
education is free, the funds for its support being derived from 
local taxation and from government grants. The highly organized 
school system of Ontario is directed by a minister of education, 
who is a member of the provincial cabinet. The other provinces 
have boards of education, and superintendents who act under 
the direction of the provincial legislatures. In Quebec the 
Roman Catholic schools, which constitute the majority, are 
chiefly controlled by the local clergy of that church. The 
Protestant schools arc managed by a separate board. In 
Ontario as well as in Quebec separate schools are allowed to 
Roman Catholics. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and British Columbia the public 
schools are strictly undenominational. This position W'as only 
established in New Brunswick and Manitoba after violent 
political struggles, and frequent appeals to the highest courts of 
the empire for decisions on questions of federal or provincial juris- 
diction. The right of having separate schools has been extended 
to the newly constituted provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Secondary education is provided for by high schools and 
collegiate institutes in all towns and cities, and by large resi- 
dential institutions at various centres, conducted on the principle 
of the English public schools. 7 'he largest of these is Upper 
Canada College at Toronto. Each province has a number of 
normal and model schools for the training of teachers. For 
higher education there are also abundant facilities. M'Gill 
University at Montreal has been enlarged and splendidly en- 
dowed by the munificence of a few private individuals ; Toronto 
University by the provincial legislature of Ontario ; Queen’s 
University at Kingston largely by the support of its own graduates 
and friends. University work in the maritime provinces, instead 
of being concentrated, as it might well be, in one powerful 
institution, is distributed among five small, but within their 
range efficient universities. The agricultural college at Guelph and 
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the experimental farms maintained by the federal government 
give excellent training and scientific assistance to farmers. 
Sir William Macdonald in 1908 built and endowed, at an ex- 
penditure of at least £700,000, an agricultural college and normal 
school at St Anne’s, near Montreal. While the older universities 
have increased greatly in influence and efficiency, the following 
new foundations have been made since confederation : — Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 1877 ; Presbyterian College, 
Winnipeg, 1S70 ; Methodist College, Winnipeg, 1888 j Wesleyan 
College, Montreal, 1873 ; Presbyterian College, Montreal, 1868 ; 
School of Practical Science, Toronto, 1877 ; Royal Military 
College, Kingston, 1875 ; M'Mastcr University, Toronto, 1888. 
All the larger universities have schools of medicine in affiliation, 
and have the power of conferring medical degrees. Since 187*7 
Canadian degrees have been recognized by the Medical Council 
of Great Britain. 

In her treatment of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
(numbering 93,318 in 1901) Canada has met with conspicuous 
success. Since the advance of civilization and indis- 
iribet. criminate slaughter have deprived them of the bison, 
so long their natural means of subsistence, the north- 
west tribes have been maintained chiefly at the expense of 
the country. As a result of the great care now used in watching 
over them there has been a small but steady increase in their 
numbers. Industrial and boarding schools, established in 
several of the provinces, by separating the children from the 
degrading influences of their home life, have proved more 
effectual than day schools for training them in the habits and 
ideas of a higher civilization. (See Indians, North American.) 

The constitution of the Dominion embodies the first attempt 
made to adapt British principles and methods of government 
to a federal system, 'fhe chief executive authority 
tiVtt'f *** vested in the sovereign, as is the supreme command 
of i\\Q military and naval forces. The governor- 
general represents, and fulfils the functions of, the crown, 
which appoinl.s him. He holds office for five years, and his 
powers are strictly limited, as in the case of the sovereign, 
all executive acts being done on the advice of his cabinet, the 
members of which hold office only so long as they retain the 
confidence of the people as expressed by their representatives 
in parliament. The governor-general has, however, the inde- 
pendent right to withhold his assent to any bill which he considers 
in conflict with imperial interests. The following governors- 
gcneral have represented the crown since the federation of the 
provinces, with the year of their appointment : Viscount Monck, 
1867 ; Sir John Young (afterwards Baron Lisgar), 1868 ; the 
carl of Dufferin, 1872 ; the marquess of Lome (afterwards duke 
of Argyll), 1878 ; the marquess of Lansdowne, 1883 ; Lord 
Stanley of Preston (afterwards earl of Derby), 1888 ; the carl 
of Aberdeen, 1893 ; the earl of Minto, 5898 ; Karl Grey, 1904. 
The upper house, or Senate, is composed of members who hold 
office for life and are nominated by the governor-general in 
council. It originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from Quebec, 
24 from Ontario, and 24 from the maritime provinces, but this 
number has been from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of Commons consists 
of representatives elected directly by the people. The number 
of members, originally 196, is subject to change after each 
decennial census. The basis adopted in the British North 
America Act is that Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a number as will give 
the same proportion of members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each census. In 1908 
the number of members was 218. 

Members of the Senate and of the House of Commons receive 
an annual indemnity of $2500, with a travelling allowance. 
Legislation brought forward in 1906 introduced an innovation 
in assigning a salary of $7000 to the recognized leader of the 
Opposition, and pensions amounting to half their official income 
to ex-cabinet ministers who have occupied their posts for 
five consecutive years. This pension clause has since been 
Repealed. One principal object of the framers of the Canadian 


constitution was to establish a strong central government. An 
opposite plan was therefore adopted to that employed in the 
system of the United States, where the federal government 
enjoys only the powers granted to it ^y the sovereign states. 
The British North America Act assigns to the different provinces, 
as to the central parliament, their spheres of control, but all 
residuary powers are given to the general government. Within 
these limitations the provincial assemblies have a wide range of 
legislative power. In Nova Scotia and Quebec the bicameral 
system of an upper and lower house is retained ; in the other 
provinces legislation is left to a single representative assembly. 
For purely local matters municipal institutions are organized 
to cover counties and townships, cities and towns, all based 
on an exceedingly democratic franchise. 

The creation of a supreme court engaged the attention of 
Sir John Macdonald in the early years after federation,® but 
was only finally accomplished in 1876, during the premiership 
of Alexander Mackenzie. This court is presided over by a chief 
justice, with five puisne judges, and has appellate civil and 
criminal jurisdiction fi)r the Dominion. By an act passed in 
1891 the government has power to refer to the supreme court 
any important question of law affecting the public interest. 
The right of appeal from the supreme court, thus constituted, 
to the judicial committee of the privy council marks, in questions 
judicial, Canada’s place as a part of the British empire. 

The appointment, first made in 1897, of the chief justice 
of Canada, along with the chief justices of Cape Colony and 
South Australia, as colonial members of the judicial committee 
still further established the position of that body as the final 
court of appeal for the British people. The grave questions 
of respective jurisdiction which have from time to time arisen 
between the federal and provincial governments have for the 
most part been settU'd by appeal to one or both of these judicial 
bodies. Some of these questions have played a considerable 
part in Canadian politics, but are of too complicated a nature 
to be dealt with in the present brief sketch. They have 
generally consisted in the assertion of provincial rights against 
federal authority. The decision of the courts has always been 
accepted as authoritative and final. 

An excellent bibliography of Canadian history will be found in the 
volume l.itcratufe of American History, published by the American 
Library Association. The annual Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada, published by the University of Toronto, gives 
a critical survey of the works on Canadian topics appearing from 
year to year. (G. R. P.)' 

Literature 

I. Knglish-Canadian Literature is marked by the weaknesses 
as well as the merits of colonial life. The struggle for existence, 
the conquering of the wilderness, has left scant room for broad 
culture or scholarship, and the very fact that Canada is a colony, 
however free to control her own affairs, has stood in the way 
of the creation of anything like a national literature. And yet, 
while Canada’s intellectual product is essentially an offshoot 
of the parent literature of England, it is not entirely devoid of 
originality, either in manner or matter. There is in much of 
it a spirit of freedom and youthful vigour characteristic of the 
country. It is marked by the wholesomeness of Canadian life 
and Canadian ideals, and the optimism of a land of limitless 
potentialities. 

The first few decades of the period of British rule were lean 
years indeed so far as native literature is concerned. This 
period of unrest gave birth to little beyond a flood of political 
pamphlets, of no present value save as material for the historian. 
We may perhaps except the able though thoroughly partisan 
writings of Sir John Beverley Robinson and Bishop Strachan 
on the one side, and Robert Fleming Gourlay and William 
Lyon Mackenzie on the other. In the far West, however, a 
little group of adventurous fur-traders, of whom Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, David Thompson, Alexander Henry and Daniel 
Williams Harmon may be taken as conspicuous types, were 
unfolding the vast expanse of the future dominion. They were 
men of action, not of words, and had no thought of literary 
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fame, but their absorbingly interesting journals arc none the 
less an essential part of the literature of the country. 

Barring tlie work of Francis Parkman, who was not a Canadian, 
no history' of the first rank has yet been written in or of Canada, 
Canadian historians have not merely lacked so far the genius 
for really great historical work, but they ha\’e lacked the point 
of view ; they have stood too clo.se to their subject to get the 
true perspective. At the .same time they have brought together 
invaluable material for the great historian of the future. Robert 
Christie’s History of Lmver Canada (r 848-1 854) was the first 
.serious attempt to deal with the period of British rule. William 
Kingsford’s (1819-1898) ambitious work, in ten volumes, comes 
down like (Christie’s to the Union of 1841, but goes hack to the 
ver}' beginnings of Canadian history. In the main it is impartial 
and accurate, but the slxde is heavy and .sometimes slovenly. 
J. (?. Dent's (1841-1888) Last Forty Years (1880) is practically 
a continuation of Kingsford. Dent also wrote an interesting 
though one-sided account of the rebellion of 1837. Histories 
of the maritime provinces have been written by I'homas Chandler 
Hciliburton, Beamish Murdoch and James Hannay, Hali- 
burton’s is much the best of the three. Die brief but stirring 
history of western Canada has liecn told by Alexander Begg 
(1840-1898) ; and George Bryce (b. 1844) and Beckles Willson 
(b. 1869) ha\'’c written the .story of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Much scholarship and research have been devoted to local and 
.special historical sulijects, a notable example of which is Arthur 
1 )oughty 's exhaustive work on the siege of Quebec. J. McMullen 
(b. 1820), Charles Roberts (b. 3860) and Sir John Bourinot 
(1837-1902) have written brief and popular histories, covTring 
the whole field of Canadian histor\" more or less adequately. 
Alpheus Todd’s (1821-1884) Parliamentary Government in 
England (1867-1869) and Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies (1880) arc standard works, as is also Bourinot’s 
Parliamentary Procedure and Practice (1884). 

Biography has been devoted mainly to political .subjects. 
The best of these are Joseph I’ope’.s Memoirs of Sir John Mac- 
donald (1894), W. I), le Sueur’s Frontenac (1906), Sir John 
Bourinot’s Lord Elgin (1905), Jean Mcllwraith’s Sir Frederick 
Haldimand (1904), J). ('. Scott’s John Graves Simcoe (1905), 
A. D. dc Celles’ Papineau and Cartier Charles Lindsej’’s 

William Lyon Mackenzie (1862), J. W. Longley’s Joseph Hmve 
(1905) and J. S. Willison’s Sir Laurier (1903). 

In belles lettres very little has been accomplished, unless we 
may count Goldwin .Smith (</•?'•) us a Canadian. As a .scholar, 
a thinker, and a master of pure English he has exerted a marked 
influence upon (’anadian literature and Canadian life. 

While mediocrity is the prevailing characteristic of most 
of what passes for poetry in (’anada, a few writers have risen 
to a higlier level. I’he conditions of Canadian life have not been 
favourable to the birth of great poets, but within the limits 
of their song such men as Archibald Larnpman (1861-1891), 
William Wilfrid Campbell (b. 1861), Charles Roberts, Bliss 
Carman (b. 1861) and George Frederick Cameron have written 
lines that are well worth remembering. Lampman’s poetry is 
the most finished and musical. He fell short of being a truly 
great poet, inasmuch as great poetry must, which his does not, 
touch life at many points, but his verses are marked by the 
qualities that belonged to the man — sincerity, purity, seriousness. 
(Campbell’s poetry, in spite of a certain lack of compression, is 
full of dramatic vigour ; Roberts has put some of his best work 
into sonnets and short lyrics, while Carman has been very 
successful with the ballad, tlie untrammelled swing and sweep 
of which he has finely caught ; the simplicity and severity of 
Cameron’s style won the commendation of even so exacting a 
critic as Matthew Arnold. One remarkable drama — Charles 
Heavysege’s (i8r(>-'i876) Saul (1857) — belongs to Canadian 
literature. Diough unequal in execution, it contains passages 
of exceptional beauty and power. The sweetness and maturity 
of Isabella Valency Crawford’s (1851-1887) verse are also very 
worthy of remembrance. The habitant poems of Dr W, H. 
Drummond (1854-1907) stand in a class by themselves, 
between English and French Canadian literature, presenting 


the simple life of the habitant with unique humour and 
picturesqueness. 

The first distinctively Canadian novel was John Richardson’s 
(1796-1852) Wacousta (1832), a stirring talc of the war of 1812, 
Richardson afterwards wrote half a dozen other romancc.s, 
dealing chiefly with incidents in Canadian history. Susanna 
Moodie (1803-1885) and Katharine Parr Traill (1802-1899), 
.sisters of Agnes Strickland, contriliuted novels and tales to one 
of the earliest and best of Canadian magazines, the JMerary 
Garland (1838-1847). The Golden Dog, William Kirby’s (1817- 
1906) fascinating romance of old Quebec, appeared in 1877, 
in a pirated edition. Twenty years later the first authorized 
edition Wius published. James de Mille ( 1833-1 S80) wa.s the 
author of some thirty novels, the best of which is Helena s 
Household (1868), a story of Rome in the ist centur\’. The 
Dodge Club (ii^Gg), a humorous bool of travel, appeared, ( uriously 
enough, a few months before Innocents Abroad, De Mille ’s 
posthumous novel, A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
CyiiWfr ( 1 888), describes a singular race whose cardinal d(»ctrinc 
is that poverty is honourable and wealth the rev’erse. Sir Gilbert 
Parker (b. 1862) stands first among contemporary Canadian 
novelists. He has made admirable use in many of his novels 
of the inexhaustible stores of romantic and dramatic material 
that lie buried in forgotten pages of Canadian history. Of 
later Canadian novelists mention may t)e made of Sara Jeannette 
Duncan (Mrs Everard Cotes, b. 1862), Ralph Connor (Charles 
W. (iordon, b. 1866), Agnes C. Laut (b. 1872), W. A. Fra.ser 
(b. 1859) and Ernest Thompson Seton (b. 3S60). Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton {q,v,) stands in a class by himself. In many 
respects his is the most striking figure in Canadian literature. 
He is best known as a humorist, and as a humorist he ranks 
with the creditors of “My Uncle Toby” and “Pickwick.’’ But 
there is more than humour in Haliburton ’s books. He lacked, 
in fact, but one thing to make him a great no\’olist : he had no 
conception of how to construct a plot. Bui he knew human 
nature, and knew it intimately in all its phases ; he could 
construct a character and endow it with life ; his people talk 
naturally and to the point ; and many of his descriptive 
pas.sages are admirable. 'J’hose who read Haliburton’s books 
only for the .sake of the humour will miss much of their value. 
His inimitable Clockmaker (1837), as well as the later books, 
The Old Judge (1849), The Attache (1843), ITLvr Saws and 
Modern Instances (1853) and Nature and Human Nature (1855), 
are mirrors of colonial life and character. 

For general treatment of English-Canadian literature, reference 
may be made to Sir John Bounnol’s Intellectual Development of the 
Canadian People (1881) ; G. Mercer Adam's Outline History of 
Canadian Literature (1887) ; “ Native Thought and Literature,” 
ill J. E. Colhns's Life of Sir John A. Macdonald (1883) ; “ Canadian 
Literature,” by J, M. Oxl<*y, in the Encyclopaedia Americana, v'ol. ix. 
(1904) : A. MacMurchy's Handbook of Canadian Literature (1900) ; 
and articles by J. Castoll Hopkins, John Reade, A, B. de Mille and 
Thomas O'llagan, in vol. v. of Canada : an F.ncvclopaedia of the 
Country (1898-1900) ; also to Henry J. Morgan’s Bibliotheca Cana- 
densis (1807) and Canadian Men and Women of the 7 'ime (1898); 
W. D. Lighthall, Songs of the Great Dominion ; Theodore Rand’s 
Treasury of Canadian Verse (1900); C. C. Bibliography of 

Canadian Verse (1898) ; L. E. Homing’s and L. J. Buqice’s Biblio- 
graphy of Canadian Fiction (1904) ; S. E. Dawson’s Prose Writers of 
Canada (1901) ; ” Canadian I’oetry,” by J. A. Cooper, in 7 'he 
National, 29, p. 364; ” Recent Canadian Fiction,’' by L. J. Burpee, 
in The Forum, August 1R99. For individual authors, sec Hali- 
burton's A Centenary Chaplet (1897), with a bibliography ; “ Hali- 
burton,” by F. Blake Crofton, in Canada : an Entyclopaedia of the 
Country ; C. H. Famham’s Life of Francis Parkman and H. D. 
Sedgwick's Frawcw Parkman (1901) ; and articles on “Parkman,” 
by E. L. Godkin, in The Nation, 71, p. 441 ; by lustin Winsor in 
The Atlantic, 73, p. 660 ; by W. D, Howells, The Atlantic, 34, p, 602 ; 
by John Fiske, The Atlantic, 73, p. 664; by J. B. Gilder in The 
Critic, 23, p. 322 ; “ Goldwin Smith as a Critic," by H. Spencer, 
Contemp. Peview, 41, p. 519 ; “ Goldwin Smith’s Historical Works,” 
by C. E. Norton, North American Review, 99, p. 523 ; “Poetry of 
Charles Heavysege," by Bayard Taylor, Atlantic, 16, p. 412 ; 
“ Charles Heavysege," by L. J. Burpee, in Trans. Royal Society of 
Canada, 190x4 “ Archibald Larnpman,” by W. D. Howells, Literature 
(N.Y.). 4, p. 217; “Archibalcl Larnpman,” by L. J. Burpee, in 
North American Notes and Queries (Quebec), August and September 
1900; “Poetry of Bliss Carman,’* by J. P. Mowbray, Critic, 41* 
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p. .^o 8 ; “ Isabella Valency Crawford," in Poet-Lore (Boston), xiii. No. 1 
4 ; Roberts and the Influences of his Time (i90(>), by James Cappon ; 

" William Wilfted Campbell,” Sewanee Review^ October T9t>o ; 

" Kmgsfurd's History of Canada," by G. M. Wrong, N./t. Review, 

1 T) •iSo; " Books of Gilbert Parker." by C, A. Pratt, Critic, 

. (L.J.B.)- 

2. French-Canadtan Literature at the opening of the 20th 
century might be described as entirely the work of two genera- 
tions, and it was separated from the old regime by three more 
generations whose racial sentiment only found expression in 
the traditional songs and tales which their forefathers of tlie 
17th century had brought over from the mere palrie. Folk-lore 
lias always been the most essentially French of all imaginative 
iniluenros in Canadian life ; and the songs are the quintessence 
of the lore. Not that the folk-songs have no local variants. 
Indian words, like moccasm and toboggan y are often introduced. 
French forms are freely turned into pure Caiiadianisms, like 
cagewx, raftsman, boucancy brushwood smoke, portage , 

New characters, which appeal more directly to the local audience, 
sometimes supplant old ones, like the qualre vieux sauvages 
who have ousted the time-honoured quatre^Z'-officiers from the 
Canadian version of Alalbrouk. There are even a few entire 
songs of transatlantic origin. But all these variants together 
are mere stray curios among the crowding souvenirs of the 
old home over sea. No other bridge can rival le Pont d' Avignon. 

" Id ’’ in Cesi le bon vin qui danse id can be nowhere else but 
in old ]*>ance — le bon vin alone proves this. And the Canadian 
folk-singer, though in a land of myriad springs, still goes a la 
cLaire fontaine of liis ancestral fancy ; while the lullabies his 
mother sang him, like the love-songs with which he serenades 
his blonde y were nearly all sung throughout the Noniiaiidy of 
le Grand Monarque. The habitant was separated from old- 
world changes two centuries ago b>' difference of place and 
circumstances, while he has hitherto been safeguarded from 
many new-world changes by the segregative influences of race, 
religion, language and custom ; and so his folk-lore still remains 
the intimate alter et idem of what it was in the days of the great 
pioneers. It is no longer a living spirit among the people at 
large ; but in secluded villages and “ back concessions one 
can still hear some charming melodies as old and pure as the 
verses to which they are sung, and even a few quaint survivals 
of Oregorian tunes. The best collection, more particularly 
from the musical point of view, is Les Chansons populaires 
du Canada, started by Ernest Gagnon (1st ed. 1865). 

Race-patriotism is the distinguishing characteristic of French- 
C’anadian literature, which is so deeply rooted in national 
politics that L. J. Papincau, the most insistent demagogue 
of 1837, must certainly be named among the founders, for 
the sake of speeches which came before written works both 
in point of time and popular esteem. Only 360 volumes had 
been published during 80 years, when, in 1845, the first famous 
hf)ok appeared — ^Frangois Xavier Garneau’s (1809-1866) 
du Canada. It had immense success in Canada, was favourably 
noticed in France, and has influenced all succeeding men of 
letters. Unfortunately, the imperfect data on which it is based, 
and the too exclusively patriotic spirit in which it is written, 
prevent it from being an authoritative history : the author 
himself declares “ Vous verrez si la defaite de nos ancctres ne 
vaut pas toutes les victoires.'' But it is of far-reaching importance 
as the first great literary stimulus to racial self-respect, “/-e 
Canada fran^ais avail perdu ses leitres de noblesse; Gameau 
les lui a renduesJ* F. X. Gameau is also remembered for his 
poems, and he was followed by his son Alfred Gameau (1836- 

1904)* 

A. G^rin-Lajoie was a mere lad when the exile of some com- 
patriots inspired Le Canadien errant, which immediately became 
a universal folk-song. Many years later he wrote discrimin- 
atingly alx)ut those Dix ans au Canada (1888) that saw the 
establishment of responsible government. But his fame rests 
on Jean Rivard (1874), the prose bucolic of the habitant. The 
hero, left at the head of a fatherless family of twelve when 
nearly through college, turns from the glut of graduates swarming 
round the prospects of professional city-bred careers, steadfastly 
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wrests a home from the wfldemess, helps his brothers 
sisters, marries a habiiante fit for the wife of a pioneer, brings 
up a large family, and founds a settlement which grows into 
several parishes and finally becomes thP centre of the electoral 
district of “ Rivardville,’* which returns him to parliament.; 
These simple and earnest Scenes de la vie reelle ai e an appealing 
revelation of tliat eternal secret of the soil which every pec^le 
wishing to have a country of its own must early lay to heart ; 
and Jean Rivard, le dejricheur, will always remain the eponym 
of the new colons of the 19th century. 

Philippe de Gaspe’s historical novel, Les Anciens Canadiens 
(1863). is the complement of Gameau and Gerin-Lajoic. Every- 
thing about the author’s life lielped him to write this book. 
Bom in 1784, and brought up among reminiscent eye-witnesses 
of the old regime, he wels an eager listener, witli a wonderful 
memory and whole-hearted pride in the glories of his rac^and 
family, a kindly seigneur, who loved and was loved by all his 
censiiaires, a keen observer of many changing systems, down 
to the final Confederation of 1867, and a man who had felt 
both extremes of fortune (Mdnoires, 1866). The story rambles 
rather far from its well-worn plot. But these very digressions 
give the book its intimate and abiding charm ; for they keep 
the reader in close personal touch with every side of Canad^ 
life, w'ith songs and tales and homely forms of speech, with 
the best features of seigniorial times and the strong guidance 
of an ardent church, with voyageurs, coureurs de bois, Indians, 
soldiers, sailors and all the strenuous adventurers of a wild, 
new, giant world. The poet of thi.s little band of authors was 
Octave Cr6mazic, a Quebec bookseller, who failed in business 
and spent his liist years as a i')enniless exile in France. He 
is usually rather too derivative, he lacks the saving grace of 
style, and even his best Canadian poems hardly rise above 
fervent occasional verse. Yet he became a national poet, 
because he was the first to celebrate occasions of deeply felt 
popular emotion in acceptable rhyme, and he w'ill always remmn 
^>ne bc‘causc each occasion touched some lasting aspiration 
of his race. He sings wliat Gameau recounts — the love of 
mother country, mother church and Canada. The Guerre de 
Critnee, Guerre d' Italic, even Castel-fidardo, arc duly chronicled. 
An ode on Mgr. de Montmorency-Laval, first bishop of Quebec, 
brings him nearer to his proper themes, which are found in full 
perfection in the Chant du vieux soldat canadien, composed in 
1856 to honour the first French man-of-war that visited British 
Quebec, and Le Drapeau de Carillon (1858), a centennial paean 
for Montcalm’s Canadians at Ticonderoga. Much of the mature 
work of this first generation, and of the juvenilia of the second, 
appeared in Les Soirees canadiennes and Le Foyer canadien, 
founded in 1862 and 1863 respectively. The abb6 Ferland was 
an enthusiastic editor and historian, and Etienne Parent should 
be remembered as the first Canadian philosopher. 

At Confederation many eager followers Ixigan to take up the 
work which the founders were laying down. The abb^ Casgrain 
devoted a life-time to making the French-Canadians appear as 
the chosen people of new- world history ; but, though an able 
advocate, he spoilt a really good case by trying to prove too 
much. His Pelerinage au pays d" Evangeline (x888) is a splendid 
defence of the unfortunate Acadians ; and all his books attract 
the reader by their charm of style and personality. But his 
Montcalm et Lhis (1891) and other works on the conquest, are 
all warped by a strong bias against both Wolfe and Montcalm, 
and in favour of Vandreuil, the Canadian-born governor ; while 
they show an inadequate grasp of military problems, and 
practically ignore the vast determining factor of sea-power 
altogether. Benjamin Suite’s comprehensive Histoire des 
Canadiens-franfais (1882) is a well-written, many-sided work. 
Thomas Chapais’ monographs are as firmly grounded as they 
are finely expressed ; his Jean Talon (1904) is of prime im- 
I portance; and his Montcalm (1901) is the generops amende 
honorable paid by French-Canadian literature to a much mis- 
represented, but admirably wrought, career. A. Gerin-Lajoie’s 
cry of ** back to the land ” was successfully adapted to modem 
developments in Le Saguenay (1896) and VOulaouais supiriew 
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(1889) by Arthur Buies, who showed what immense inland 
breadths of country lay open to suitable “ Jean Rivards from 
the older settlements along the St Lawrence. In oratory, 
which most French-Caoadians admire beyond all other forms 
of verbal art, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has greatly surpassed L. J. 
Papincau, by dealing with more complex questions, taking a 
higher point of view, and expressing himself with a much apter 
flexibility of style. 

Among later poets may be mentioned Pierre Chauveau (1820- 
1890), Louis Fiset (b. 1827), and Adolphe Poisson (b. 1849). 
Louis Frechette (1839-1 qo8) has, however, long been the only poet 
with a reputation outside of ('anuda. In 1879 /.es Fleurs horeales 
won the Prix Monthyon from the French Academy. In 1887 
La Legende d'un peuple became the acknowledged epic of a race. 
He occasionally nods ; is rather strident in the patriotic vein ; 
andetoo often answers the untoward call of rhetoric when his 
subject is about to soar into tl\e h(‘ights of poetry. But a rich 
vocabulary, a mastery of verse-forms quite beyond the range 
of Cremazie, real originalitj' of conception, individual distinction 
of style, deep insight into the soul of his people, and, still more, 
the glow of warm-blooded life pulsing through the whole poem, 
all combine to give him the greatest place at home and an im- 
portant one in the world at large. Les Vengeances (1875), 
by Leon Pamphile Lc May, and Les Aspirations (1904), by W. 
Chapman, worthily represent the older and younger contem- 
poraries. Dr Neree Beauchemin keeps within somewhat narrow 
limits in Les Floraisons matuiinalcs (1897); but within them 
he shows true poetic genius, a fine sense of rhythm, rhyme and 
verbal melody, a curiosa feliriias of epithet and phrase, and 
so sure an eye for local colour that a stranger could choose no 
better guide to the irnaginatiN c life of Canada. 

A Canadian drama hardly exists ; among its best works are 
the pleasantly epigrammatic plays of F, G. Marchand. Novels 
are not yet much in vogue ; though Madame (.’onan’s L'Oitblie 
(1902) has been crowned by the Academy ; while Dr Choquette's 
Les Ribaud (1898) is a good dramatic story, and his Claude 
Paysan (1899) is an admirably simple idyllic tale of the hopeless 
love of a soil-bound habitanti told with intense natural feeling 
and fine artistic reserve. Chief- Justice Kouthier, a most acc<»m- 
plished occasional writer, is very French-Canadian when arraign- 
ing Les Grands Drames of the classics (1889) before his ecclesi- 
astical court and finding them guilty of Piiganism. 

The best bibliographies are IMiileas Gagnon’.s Lssai de hiblio- 
graphie canadiefine (1895), and Dr N. E. Dionne’s list o£ publications 
from the earliest times in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for 1005. (W. Wo.) 

CANAL (from Lat. canalis, “ channel ” and “ kennel ” being 
doublets of the word), an artificial water-course used for the 
drainage of low lands, for irrigation (y.r/.), or more especially 
for the purpo.se of navigation by boats, barges or ships. Probably 
the first canals were made for irrigation, but in very early times 
they came also to be used for navigation, as in Assyria and Kgypt. 
The Romans constructed various works of the kind, and Charle- 
magne projected a system of waterways cormecting the Main 
and the Rhine with the Danube, while in China the Grand Canal, 
joining the l*ei-ho and Yang-lse-Kiang and con.structed in the 
J3th century, formed an important artery of commerce, serving 
also for irrigation. But althoqgh it appears from Marco Polo 
that inclines were used on the Grand Canal, these early waterways 
suffered in general from the defect that no method being known 
of conveniently transferring boats from one level to another 
they were only practicable between points that lay on nearly 
the same level ; -and inland navigation could not become 
generally useful and applicable until this defect had been remedied 
by the employment of locks. Great doubts exist as to the person, 
and even the nation, that first introduced locks. Some wTitcrs 
attribute their invention to the Dutch, holding that nearly a 
century ejirlier than in Italy locks were used in Holland where 
canals are very numerous, owing to the favourable physical 
conditions. On the other hand, the contrivance has been claimed 
for engineers of the Italian school, and it is said that two brothers 
Domenico of Viterbo constructed a lock-chamber enclosed by 


a pair of gates in 1481, and that in 1487 Leonardo da Vind 
completed six locks uniting the canals of Milan. Be that as it 
may, however, the introduction of locks in the 14th or 15th 
century gave a new character to inland navigation and laid the 
basis of its successful extension. 

The Languedoc Canal (Canal du Midi) may be regarded as 
the pioneer of the canals of modern Europe. Joining the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean, it is 148 m. long and rises 
620 ft, above sea-level with 119 locks, its depth being about 
6i ft. It was designed by Baron Paul Riciuet de Bonrepos 
(1604-1680) and was finished in 1681. With it and the still 
earlier Briarc canal (1605-1642) France began that policy of 
canal construction which has provided her with over 3000 m. 
of canals, in addition to over 4600 m. of navigable rivers. In 
Russia Peter the Great undertook the construction of a system 
of canals about the beginning of the i8th centur>% and in Sweden 
a canal with locks, connecting I'.skilstuna with Lake Malar, 
was finished in 1606. In England the oldefit artificial canal 
is the Foss Dyke, a relic of the Roman occupation. It extends 
from Lincoln to the river 'I’rcnt near 'J’orksey (ii m.), and 
formed a continuation of the Cacr Dyke, also of Roman origin 
but now filled up, which ran from Lincoln to Peterborough 
(40 m.). C'amden in his Britannia says tliat the Fos.s Dyke w^as 
deepened and to some extent rendered navigable in 1121. Little, 
however, was done in making canals in Great Britain until the 
middle of the 18th century, though before that date some pro- 
gress had been made in rendering some of the larger rivers 
navigable. In 1759 the duke of Bridgewater obtained powers 
to construct a canal between Mancliester and his collieries at 
Wonsley, and this work, of which James Brindley was the 
engineer, and which was opened for traffic in 1 761, was followed by 
a period of great activity in canal construction, which, however, 
came to an end with the introduction of railways. According 
to evidence given before the royal commission on canals in 1906 
the total mileage of existing canals in the Vnited Kingdom was 
3901. Ill the United States the first canal was made in 1793 
at South Hadley, Connecticut, and the canal-system, though 
its expansion was checked by the growth of railways, has attained 
a length of 4200 m., most of the canals being in the slates of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The splendid inland na\ igatlon 
system of Canada mainly consists of natural lakes and rivers, 
and the artificial waterways are largely “ lateral ” canals, cut 
in order to enable vessels to a^’oid rapids in the rivers. (See 
the articles on the various countries for accounts of the canal- 
sy. stems they possess.) 

The canals that were made in the early days of canal-construc- 
tion were mostly of the class known as barge or boat canals^ 
and owing to their limited depth and breadth were only available 
for vessels of small size. But with the growth of commerce 
the advantage was seen of cutting canals of such dimensions 
as to enable them to accommodate sca-going ships. Such 
ship-canals, which from an engineering point of view chiefly 
differ from barge-canals in the magnitude of the works they 
involve, have mostly been constructed cither to shorten the 
voyage between two seas by cutting through an intervening 
isthmus, or to convert important inland places into sea-ports. 
An early example of the first class is afforded by the Caledonian 
Canal (g.v,), while among later ones may be mentioned the 
Suez Canal (g^v.), the Kaiser Wilhelm, Nord-Ostsee or Kiel 
('anal, connecting Brunsbuttel at the mouth of the Elbe with 
Kiel (g.v.) on the Baltic, and the various canals that have 
been proposed across the isthmus that joins North and South 
America (see Panama Canal). Examples of the second class 
are the Manchester Ship Canal and the canal that runs from 
Zeebrugge on the North Sea to Bruges (g.v.). 

Construction,— In laying out a line of canal the engineer is 
more restricted than in forming the route of a road or a railway. 
Since water runs downhill, gradients are inadmissible, and the 
canal must either be made on one uniform level or must be 
adapted to the general rise or fall -of the country through which 
it passes by being constructed in a series of level reaches at 
varying heights above a chosen datum line, each closed by a 
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lock or some equivalent device to enable vessels to be transferred 
from one to another, 'lo avoid unduly heavy earthwork, the 
reaches must closely follow the bases of hills and the windings 
of valleys, but from time to time it will become necessary to 
cross a sudden depression by the aid of an embankment or 
aqueduct, while a piece of rising ground or a hill may involve 
a cutting or a tunnel. Brindley took the Bridgewater canal 
over the Irwell at Barton by means of an aqueduct of three 
stone arches, the centre one having a span of 63 ft., and T. 
Telford arranged that the l^llesmere canal should cross the Deo 
valley at Pont-y-('ysyllte partly by embankment and partly 
by aqueduct. The embankment was continued till it was 75 ft. 
above the ground, when it was succeeded by an aqueduct, 1000 ft. 
long and 127 ft. above the river, consisting of a cast iron trough 
supported on iron arrh(^s with stone piers. Occasionally when 
a navigable stream has to be crossed, a swing viaduct is necessary 
to allow shipping to pass. The first was that built by Sir E. 
Leader Williams to replace Brindley’s aqueduct at Barton, 
which was only high enough to give room for barges (see Man- 
chester Ship (‘anal). One of the earliest canal tunnels was 
made in 1766-1777 by Brindley at Harecastlc on the Trent and 
Mersey canal ; it is 2880 yds. long, 12 ft. high and q ft. wide, 
and has no tow-path, the boats being propelled by men lying 
on their backs and pushing with their feet against the tunnel 
walls (“ loggers ”). A sec’ond tunnel, parallel to this but 16 ft. 
high and ft. wide, with a tow-path, was finished by Telford in 
1827. Standodge tunnel, on the Huddersfield canal, is over 3 m. 
long, and is also worked by loggers. 

The dimensions of a canal, apart from consideration.? of water- 
supply, are regulated by tlie size of the vessels which are to be 
used on it. According to J. M. Rankine, the depth of 
Btoa”’ W'atcr and sectional area of waterway should be such 
as not to cause any material increase of the resistance 
lo the motion of the boats l^eyond what would be encountered 
in open water, and he gives the following rules as fulfilling these 
conditions : — 


T.casf l)tfndtli of l)Ottom - 2 x greatest lireadth of boat. 

Least depth of water - tI ft. x gn^atest draught of ])oat. 

Least area ol Wfitorway - 6 x greatest midship section <>£ boat, 

'rhe ordinary inland canal is commonly from 25 to 30 ft. wide 
at the bottom, which is flat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at the water 
level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft., the angle of slope of the sides 
varying with the nature of the .soil. 'I'o retain the water in porous 
ground, and especially on embankments, a strong watertight 
lining of puddle or tempered clay must be provided on the lied 
and sides of the channel. Puddle is made of clay which has been 
fiTK'ly chopped up with narrow spades, water being supplied 
until it is in a semi-plastic state. It is used in thin layers, each 
of which is worked so as to be firmly un.ted with the lower 
stratum. The full thickness varies from 2 to 3 ft. To prevent 
the erosion of the sides at the water-line by the wash from the 
boats, it may be necessary to pitch them with stones or face 
them with brushwood. In some of the old canals the slopes 
have been cut away and vertical walls built to retain the towing- 
paths, with the result of adding materially to the sectional area 
of the waterway. 

A canal cannot be properly worked without a supply of 
water calculated to last over the driest season of the year. If 
there be no natural lake available in the district for 
^uppfy, storage and supply , or if the engineer cannot draw upon 
some stream of sufficient size, he must form artificial 
reservoirs in suitable situations, and the conditions which must 
be attended to in selecting the positions of these and in con- 
structing them are the same as those for drinking-water supply, 
except that the purity of the water is not a matter of moment. 
They must be situated at such an elevation that the water from 
them may flow to the summit-level of the canal, and if the 
expense of pumping is to be avoided, they must command a 
sufficient catchment area to supply the loss of water from the 
canal by evaporation from the surface, percolation through the 
bed, and lockage. If the supply be inadequate, the draught of 
the boats plying on the canal may have to be reduced in a dry 


season, and the consequent decrease in the size of their cargoes 
will both le.ssen the carrying capacity of the canal and increase 
the working expenses in relation to the tonnap^e handled. Again, 
since the consumption of water in look^e increases both with 
the size of the locks and the frequency with which they are used, 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient water supply may put a 
limit to the density of traffic possible on a canal or may prohibit 
Its locks from being enlarged so as to accommodate boats of the 
size necessary for the economical handling of the traffic under 
modern conditions. It may be pointed out that the up con- 
sumes more water than the down traffic. An ascending boat 
on entering a lock displaces a volume of w'ater equal to its 
submerged capacity. I'he water so displaced flows into the lower 
reach of the canal, and as the boat passes through the lock is 
replaced by water flowing from the upper reach. A descending 
boat in the same way displaces a volume of water equal fo its 
submerged capacity, but in this case tlie water flows hack into 
the higher reach where it is retained when the gates are 
closed. 

An essential adjunct to a canal is a sufficient number of 
waste-weirs to discharge surplus water accumulating during 
floods, which, if not provided with an exit, may 
overflow the tow-path, and cause a breach in the banks, mad 
stoppage of the traffic, and damage to adjoining 
lands. 1'he number and positions of these waste-weirs 
must depend on the nature of the country through which the 
canal passes. Wherever the canal crosses a stream a waste- 
weir should be formed in the aqueduct ; but independently 
of this the engineer must consider at wlmt points large influxes 
of water may be apprehended, and must at such places form 
not only -w'astc-weirs of sufficient size to carry off the surplus, but 
also artificial courses for its discharge into the nearest streams. 
These waste-weirs are placed at the top water-level of the 
canal, so that when a flood occurs the water flows over them 
and thus relieves the banks. 

Stop-gates are necessary at short intervals of a few miles 
for the purpose of dividing the canal into isolated reaches, 
so that in the event of a breach the gates may be shut, and 
the discharge of water confined to the small reach intercepted 
between two of them, instead of extending throughout the 
whole line of canal. In broad canals these stop-gato.s may be 
formed like the gates of locks, two pairs of gates being made 
lo shut in opposite directions. In small works they may be 
made of thick planks slipped into grooves formed at the narrow 
points of the canal under road bridges, or at contractions made 
at intermediate points to receive them. Self-acting stop-gates 
have been tried, but have not proved trustworthy. When 
repairs have to be made, stop-gates allow of the water being 
iTin off by “ off-lets ” from a short reach, and afterwards restored 
with but little interruption of the traffic. These off-lets are pipes 
placed at the level of the bottom of the canal and provided 
with valves which can bo opened when required. They are 
generally formed at aqueducts or bridges crossing rivers, where 
the contents of the canal between the stop-gates can be run 
off into the stream. 

Locks are chambers, constructed of wood, brickwork, masonry 
or concrete, and provided with gates at each end, by the aid 
of which vessels are transferred from one reach of 
the canal to another. To enable a boat to ascend, 
the upper gates and the sluices which command the flow of 
water from the upper reach are closed. The sluices at the lower 
end of the lock are then opened, and when the level of the water 
in the lock has fallen to that of the lower reach, the boat passes 
in to the lock. The lower gates and sluices being then closed, 
the upper sluices are opened, and when the water rising in 
the lock has floated the boat up the level of the upper reach 
the upper gates are opened and it passes out. For a descending 
boat the procedure is reversed. The sluices by which the lock is 
filled or emptied are carried through the w^ls in large locks, 
or consist of openings in the gates in small ones. The gates 
are generally of oak, fitting into recesses of the walls when 
open, and closing against sills in the lock bottom when shut< 
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In small narrow locks single gates only are necessary ; in large 
locks pairs of gates are required, fitting tt^ethcr at the head 
or “ mitrc-post ” when closed. 'J’he vertical timber at the 
end of the gate is known as the “ heel-post/' and at its foot is 
a casting that admits an iron pivot which is fixed in the lock 
bottom, and on which the gate turns. Iron straps round the 
head of the lieel-post are let into the lock-coping to support 
the gate. The gates are opened and closed by balance beams 
projecting over the lock side, by gearing or in cases where 
they are very large and heavy by the direct action of a hydraulic 
ram. In order to economize water canal locks are made only 
a few inches wider than the vessels they have to accommodate. 
The English canal boat is about 70 or 75 ft. long and 7 or 8 ft. 
in beam ; canal barges are the same length but 14 or 15 ft. 
in width, so that locks which will hold one of them will admit 
two t>f the narrower canal boats side by side. In general canal 
locks are just long enough to accommodate the longest vessels 
using the navigation. Jn some cases, however, provision is 
made for admitting a train of barges ; such long locks have 
sometimes intermediate gates by which the eflective length 
is reduced when a single vessel is passing. 'I'he lift of canal 
locks, tluit is, the difference between the level of adjoining 
reaches, is in general about 8 or 10 ft., but sometimes is as 
little as 1 J ft. On the Canal du Centre (lielgium) there are locks 
with a lift of 17 ft., and on the St Denis canal near La Villette 
basins in I’aris there is one with a lift of 32^ ft. Jn cases where 
a considerable difference of level has to be surmounted the 
locks arc placed close together in a .series or “ fliglU,” so that 
the lower gates of one serve also as the upper gates of the next 
below. To save water, especially where the lift is considerable, 
side ponds are sometimes employed ; they are reservoirs into 
wl)ich a portion of the water in a lock-chamber is run, instead 
of being discharged into the lower reach, and is afterwards 
used for partially filling the chamber again. Double locks, 
that is, two locks placed side by side and communicating by 
a passage which can be opened or closed at will, also tend to 
save water, since each serves as a side pond to the other. The 
same advantage is gained with double flights of locks, and time 
also is sa\'ed since vessels can pass up and down simultaneously. 

A still greater economy of water can be effected by the u.se 
of inclined planes or vertical lifts in place of locks. In China 
rude inclines appear to have been used at an early 
inciiaes. vessels being carried down a sloping plane of 

stonework by the aid of a flush of water or hauled up it by 
capstans. On the Hude canal (England) this plan was adopted 
in an improved form, the small flat-bottomed boats employed 
being fitted with wheels to facilitate their course over the 
inclines. Another variant, often adopted as an adjunct to 
locks where many small pleasure boats have to be dealt with, 
is to fit the incline itself with rollers, upon which the boats 
travel. In some cases the boats are conveyed on a wheeled 
trolley or cradle running on rails ; this plan was adopted^ on 
the Morris canal, built in 1825-1831, in the case of 23 inclines 
having gradients of about i in 10, the rise of each varying 
from 44 to 100 ft. Between the Oureq canal and the Marne, 
near Meaux, the difference of level is about 40 ft., and barges 
weighing about 70 tons are taken from the one to the other on 
a wheeled cradle weighing 35 tons by a wire rope over an incline 
nearly 500 yards long. But heavy barges are apt to be strained 
by being supported on cradles in this way, and to avoid this 
objection they are sometimes drawn up the inclines floating 
in a tank or caisson filled with water and running on wheels. 
This arrangement was utilized about 1840 on the (.'hard canal 
(England), and 10 years later it was adapted at Blackhill on 
the Monkland canal (Scotland) to replace a double flight of 
locks, in consequence of the traffic having been interrupted 
by insufficiency of water. There the heiglit to be overcome 
mis q 6 ft. Two pairs of rails, of 7 ft. gauge, were laid down 
on a gradient of 1 in 10, and on these ran two carriages having 
wrought iron, water-tight caissons with lifting gates at each 
end, in which the barges floated partially but not wholly .sup- 
ported by water. The carriages, with the barge and water, 


weighed about 80 tons each, and were arranged to counter- 
balance each other, one going up as the other was going down. 
The power required was provided by two high-pressure steam 
engines of 25 h.p., driving two large drums round which was 
coiled, in opposite directions, the 2-inch wire rope that hauled 
the caissons. An incline constructed on the Union canal at 
Foxton (England) to replace 10 locks giving a total ri.se of 
75 ft., accommodates barges of 70 tons, or two canal boats 
of 33 Ions. It is in some respects like the Monkland canal 
incline, but the movable caissons work on four pairs of rails 
on an incline of 1 in 14, broadside on, and the boats are entirely 
waterborne. Steam power is employed, with an hydraulic 
accumulator which enables hydraulic power to be used in 
keeping the cais.son in position at the top of the incline while 
the boats arc being moved in or out, a water-tight joint being 
maintained with the final portion of the canal during the 
operation. The gates in the caisson and canal are also worked 
by hydraulic power. The incline is capable of passing 200 canal 
boats in 12 hours, and the whole plant is worked by three men. 

Vertical lifts can only be used instead of locks with advantage 
at places where the difference in level occurs in a short length 
of canal, since otherwise long embankments or 
aqueducts would be necessary to obtain sites for 
their construction. An early example was built in 1809 at 
Tardebigge on the Worcester and Birmingham canal. It 
consisted of a timber caisson, weighing 64 tons when full of 
water, counterpoised by heavy weights carried on timber 
platforms. The lift of 12 ft. was effected in about three minutes 
by two men working winches. Seven lifts, erected on the (Irand 
Western canal between Wellington and Tiverton about 1835, 
consisted of two chambers with a masonry pier between them. 
In each chamber there worked a timber caisson, suspended 
at either end of a chain hung over large pulleys above. As 
one caisson descended the other rose, and the apparatus was 
worked by putting about a ton more water in the de.sccnding 
caisson than in the ascending one. At Andcrtf)n a lift was 
erected in 1875 to connect Idie Weaver navigation with the 
Trent and Mersey canal, which at that point is 50 ft. higher than 
the river. The lift is a double one, and can deal with barges 
up to 100 tons. 'I'he change is made while the vessels arc 
floating in 5 ft. of water contained in a wrought iron caisson, 
75 ft. long and 15^ ft. wide. An hydraulic ram 3 ft. in diameter 
supports each caisson, the bottom of which is strengthened 
so as to transfer the weight to the side girders. The descending 
caisson falls owing to being filled with 6 in. greater deptli 
of water than the ascending one, the weight on the rams (240 
tons) being otherwise constant, since the barge displaces its 
own weight of water; an hydraulic accumulator is used to over- 
come the loss of weight in the descending caisson when it begins 
to be immersed in the lower level of the river. The two presses 
in which the rams work are connected by a 5-in. pipe, so tliat 
the descent of one caisson effects the raising of the other. A 
similar lift, completed in 1888 at Fontinettes on the Neuffosse 
canal in France, can accommodate vessels of 250 tons, a total 
weight of 785 tons being lifted 43 ft. ; and a still larger example 
on the Canal du Centre at La Louvi^rc in Belgium has a rise 
of 50 ft., with caissons that will admit vessels up to 400 tons, 
the total weight lifted amounting to over 1000 tons. This lift, 
with three others of the same character, overcomes the rise 
of 217 ft., which occurs in this canal in the course of 4J m. 

Haulage. — The horse or mule walking along a tow-patli 
and drawing or “ tracking ” a boat or barge by means of a 
towing rope, still remains the typical method of 
conducting traffic on the smaller canals ; on ship- pow?* 
canals vessels proceed under their own steam or are 
aided by tugs. Horse traction is very slow, 'fhe maximum 
.speed on a narrow canal is about 3^ m. an hour, and the 
average speed, which, of course, depends largely on the number 
of locks to be passed through, very much less. It has been 
calculated that in I’ingland on the average one horse hauls 
one narrow canal boat about 2 m. an hour loaded or 3 m. 
empty, or two narrow canal boats ij m. loaded and 2J m. 
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lock or some equivalent device to enable vessels to be transferred 
from one to another, 'lo avoid unduly heavy earthwork, the 
reaches must closely follow the bases of hills and the windings 
of valleys, but from time to time it will become necessary to 
cross a sudden depression by the aid of an embankment or 
aqueduct, while a piece of rising ground or a hill may involve 
a cutting or a tunnel. Brindley took the Bridgewater canal 
over the Irwell at Barton by means of an aqueduct of three 
stone arches, the centre one having a span of 63 ft., and T. 
Telford arranged that the l^llesmere canal should cross the Deo 
valley at Pont-y-('ysyllte partly by embankment and partly 
by aqueduct. The embankment was continued till it was 75 ft. 
above the ground, when it was succeeded by an aqueduct, 1000 ft. 
long and 127 ft. above the river, consisting of a cast iron trough 
supported on iron arrh(^s with stone piers. Occasionally when 
a navigable stream has to be crossed, a swing viaduct is necessary 
to allow shipping to pass. The first was that built by Sir E. 
Leader Williams to replace Brindley’s aqueduct at Barton, 
which was only high enough to give room for barges (see Man- 
chester Ship (‘anal). One of the earliest canal tunnels was 
made in 1766-1777 by Brindley at Harecastlc on the Trent and 
Mersey canal ; it is 2880 yds. long, 12 ft. high and q ft. wide, 
and has no tow-path, the boats being propelled by men lying 
on their backs and pushing with their feet against the tunnel 
walls (“ loggers ”). A sec’ond tunnel, parallel to this but 16 ft. 
high and ft. wide, with a tow-path, was finished by Telford in 
1827. Standodge tunnel, on the Huddersfield canal, is over 3 m. 
long, and is also worked by loggers. 

The dimensions of a canal, apart from consideration.? of water- 
supply, are regulated by tlie size of the vessels which are to be 
used on it. According to J. M. Rankine, the depth of 
Btoa”’ W'atcr and sectional area of waterway should be such 
as not to cause any material increase of the resistance 
lo the motion of the boats l^eyond what would be encountered 
in open water, and he gives the following rules as fulfilling these 
conditions : — 


T.casf l)tfndtli of l)Ottom - 2 x greatest lireadth of boat. 

Least depth of water - tI ft. x gn^atest draught of ])oat. 

Least area ol Wfitorway - 6 x greatest midship section <>£ boat, 

'rhe ordinary inland canal is commonly from 25 to 30 ft. wide 
at the bottom, which is flat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at the water 
level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft., the angle of slope of the sides 
varying with the nature of the .soil. 'I'o retain the water in porous 
ground, and especially on embankments, a strong watertight 
lining of puddle or tempered clay must be provided on the lied 
and sides of the channel. Puddle is made of clay which has been 
fiTK'ly chopped up with narrow spades, water being supplied 
until it is in a semi-plastic state. It is used in thin layers, each 
of which is worked so as to be firmly un.ted with the lower 
stratum. The full thickness varies from 2 to 3 ft. To prevent 
the erosion of the sides at the water-line by the wash from the 
boats, it may be necessary to pitch them with stones or face 
them with brushwood. In some of the old canals the slopes 
have been cut away and vertical walls built to retain the towing- 
paths, with the result of adding materially to the sectional area 
of the waterway. 

A canal cannot be properly worked without a supply of 
water calculated to last over the driest season of the year. If 
there be no natural lake available in the district for 
^uppfy, storage and supply , or if the engineer cannot draw upon 
some stream of sufficient size, he must form artificial 
reservoirs in suitable situations, and the conditions which must 
be attended to in selecting the positions of these and in con- 
structing them are the same as those for drinking-water supply, 
except that the purity of the water is not a matter of moment. 
They must be situated at such an elevation that the water from 
them may flow to the summit-level of the canal, and if the 
expense of pumping is to be avoided, they must command a 
sufficient catchment area to supply the loss of water from the 
canal by evaporation from the surface, percolation through the 
bed, and lockage. If the supply be inadequate, the draught of 
the boats plying on the canal may have to be reduced in a dry 


season, and the consequent decrease in the size of their cargoes 
will both le.ssen the carrying capacity of the canal and increase 
the working expenses in relation to the tonnap^e handled. Again, 
since the consumption of water in look^e increases both with 
the size of the locks and the frequency with which they are used, 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient water supply may put a 
limit to the density of traffic possible on a canal or may prohibit 
Its locks from being enlarged so as to accommodate boats of the 
size necessary for the economical handling of the traffic under 
modern conditions. It may be pointed out that the up con- 
sumes more water than the down traffic. An ascending boat 
on entering a lock displaces a volume of w'ater equal to its 
submerged capacity. I'he water so displaced flows into the lower 
reach of the canal, and as the boat passes through the lock is 
replaced by water flowing from the upper reach. A descending 
boat in the same way displaces a volume of water equal fo its 
submerged capacity, but in this case tlie water flows hack into 
the higher reach where it is retained when the gates are 
closed. 

An essential adjunct to a canal is a sufficient number of 
waste-weirs to discharge surplus water accumulating during 
floods, which, if not provided with an exit, may 
overflow the tow-path, and cause a breach in the banks, mad 
stoppage of the traffic, and damage to adjoining 
lands. 1'he number and positions of these waste-weirs 
must depend on the nature of the country through which the 
canal passes. Wherever the canal crosses a stream a waste- 
weir should be formed in the aqueduct ; but independently 
of this the engineer must consider at wlmt points large influxes 
of water may be apprehended, and must at such places form 
not only -w'astc-weirs of sufficient size to carry off the surplus, but 
also artificial courses for its discharge into the nearest streams. 
These waste-weirs are placed at the top water-level of the 
canal, so that when a flood occurs the water flows over them 
and thus relieves the banks. 

Stop-gates are necessary at short intervals of a few miles 
for the purpose of dividing the canal into isolated reaches, 
so that in the event of a breach the gates may be shut, and 
the discharge of water confined to the small reach intercepted 
between two of them, instead of extending throughout the 
whole line of canal. In broad canals these stop-gato.s may be 
formed like the gates of locks, two pairs of gates being made 
lo shut in opposite directions. In small works they may be 
made of thick planks slipped into grooves formed at the narrow 
points of the canal under road bridges, or at contractions made 
at intermediate points to receive them. Self-acting stop-gates 
have been tried, but have not proved trustworthy. When 
repairs have to be made, stop-gates allow of the water being 
iTin off by “ off-lets ” from a short reach, and afterwards restored 
with but little interruption of the traffic. These off-lets are pipes 
placed at the level of the bottom of the canal and provided 
with valves which can bo opened when required. They are 
generally formed at aqueducts or bridges crossing rivers, where 
the contents of the canal between the stop-gates can be run 
off into the stream. 

Locks are chambers, constructed of wood, brickwork, masonry 
or concrete, and provided with gates at each end, by the aid 
of which vessels are transferred from one reach of 
the canal to another. To enable a boat to ascend, 
the upper gates and the sluices which command the flow of 
water from the upper reach are closed. The sluices at the lower 
end of the lock are then opened, and when the level of the water 
in the lock has fallen to that of the lower reach, the boat passes 
in to the lock. The lower gates and sluices being then closed, 
the upper sluices are opened, and when the water rising in 
the lock has floated the boat up the level of the upper reach 
the upper gates are opened and it passes out. For a descending 
boat the procedure is reversed. The sluices by which the lock is 
filled or emptied are carried through the w^ls in large locks, 
or consist of openings in the gates in small ones. The gates 
are generally of oak, fitting into recesses of the walls when 
open, and closing against sills in the lock bottom when shut< 

v. 6 a 
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the “ Regatta on the Grand Canal.” He died on the 20th of 
Aujtust 1768. Bellotto (commonly named Ikrnardo) who is 
also sometimes called Canaletto (1724-1780), was his nephew 
and pupil, and p)ainted with deceptive resemblance to the style 
of the more celebrated master. 

CAN ALIS (also “ canal ” and ” channel ” : from the Latin), 
in architecture, the sinking between the fillets of the volute of 
the Ionic capital : in the earliest examples, though sunk below 
the fillets, it is slightly convex in sertit)n. 

CANANDAIGUA, a village and the county-scat of Ontario 
county, New York, U.S.A., 30 m. S.K. of Rochc.stcr. Pop. 
(iSqo) 586S : (ipoo) 6151 ; (1005 ; state census) 7332. It is 
served by the New York Central Hudson River, and the 
Northern C’entral (Penn.sylvania system) railways, and is con- 
nected with Rochester by an inter-urban electric line. Among 
the ruanufactures are pressed bricks, tile, beer, ploughs, flour, 
agate and tin-ware. The village, picturesquely situated at the 
north end of Canandaigua Lake, a beautiful sheet of water about 
15 m. long with a breadth varying from a mile to a mile and a 
half, is a summer reM)rl. It has a county court house; the 
Canandaigua hospital ol phvsiciansand surgeons; the Frederick 
Ferris Thompson memorial liospital, with a bacteriological 
laboratory supported by the county ; the Clark Manor House 
(a county home for the aged), given by Mrs Frederick Ferris 
Thompson in memory of her mother and of her father, Myron 
Holley ('lark (1806-18^2), president of the village of Canandaigua 
in 1850-1851 and governor of New N'ork in 1855-1857 ; the 
Ontario Orphan Asylum ; Canandaigua Academy ; Granger Place 
school for girls ; Brigham Hall (a pri\'atc sanatorium for ner\'ous 
and mental diseases) ; Young Men’s Christian Association 
building (1005); and two lil)rarie.s, the Wood (public) library 
and the I Inion School library, founded in 1795. There is a 
public playground in the village with free instruction by a 
physical director ; and a swimming school, endowed by Mrs 
F. F. I'honipson, gives free le.s.sons in swimming. The village 
owns its water-supply system. A village of the Seneca Indians, 
near the present Canandaigua, bearing the same name, which 
means “ a settlement was formerly there ” (not, as Lewis 
Morgan thought, “ chosen spot ”), w'as destroyed by Gen. John 
Sullivan in 1779. There are boulder memorials of .Sullivan’s 
expedition and of the treaty signed here on the 1 1 th of November 
1704 l\v Timothy Pickering, on behalf of the United States with 
the Six N'Mlions— a treaty never ratified by the Senate. Canan- 
daigua was settled in 1789 and was first incorporated in 
1812. 

CANARD (the Fr. for “ duck ”), a sensational or extravagant | 
story, a hoax or false report, espeeiall>’ one circulated by news- 
papers. Tills use of the word in France dates from the 17th 
century, and is supposed by Lit t re to have originated in the 
old expression, ‘‘ vendre tw cavard d moiiie ” (to half-sell a cluck) ; 
as it is impossible to “ lialf-.sell a duck,” the phrase came to 
signify to take in, or to cheat. 

CANARY {Srrinm canariiis), a well-known species of passerine 
bird, Ijelonging to the family h'rin^illidae or finches (see Finch). 
It is a native of the Canary Islands and Madeira, where it occurs 
abundantly in the wild state, and is of a greyish-brown colour, 
slightly \uried with brighter hues, although never attaining 
the beautiful plumage of the domestic bird. It was first dome.sti- 
cated in Italy during the 16th century, and soon spread over 
Europe, where it is now the most common of cage-birds. During 
the years of its domestication, the cartary has been the subject 
of careful artificial selection, the rc.sult being the production 
of a bird diflering widely in the colour of its plumage, and in a 
few of its varieties even in size and form, from the original wild 
species. The prevailing colour the most admired varieties 
of the canary is yellow, approaching in some cases to orange, 
and in others to white ; while the most robust birds are those 
which, in the dusky green of the upper surface of their plumage, 
show a distinct approach to the wild forms. The least prized 
are those in which the plumage is irregularly spotted andspeckled. 
In one of the most esteemed varieties, the wing and tail feathers 
are at first black — a peculiarity, however, which disappears 


after the first moulting. .Size and form have also been modified 
by domestication, the wild canary being not more than 5^ in. 
in length, while a well-known Belgian variety usually measures 
8 in. There are also hooped or bowed canaries, feather- footed 
forms and top-knots, the latter having a distinct crest on the 
head ; but the offspring of two such top-knotted canaries, 
instead of showing an increased tlevelopment of crest, as might 
be expected, are apt to be bald on the crown. Most of the 
varieties, however, of which no fewer than twenty-seven were 
recognized by French breeders so earl>’ as the beginning of the 
i8th century, differ merely in the colour and the markings of 
the plumage. Hybrids arc also common, thi' canary breeding 
freely with the siskin, goldfinch, citril, greenfinch and linnet. 
The hybrids thus produced are almost invariably sterile. It is 
the female canary which is almost invariably employed in 
crossing, as it is difficult to get the females of the allied species 
to sit on the artificial nests used by breeders. In a state of 
nature canaries pair, but under domestication the male bird 
has been rendered polygamous, being often put with four or 
five females ; still he is said to show a distinct preference for the 
female with which he was first muted. It is lrt)m the others, 
however, that the best birds are usually obtained. The cunar>^ 
is very prolific, producing eggs, not exceeding six in number, 
three or four times a year ; and in a state of nature it is said to 
breed still oftener. the work of building the nest, and of in- 
cubation, falls chiefly on the female, while the duty of feeding 
the young rests mainly with the cock bird. 'I hc riaUiral song 
of the Canary is loud and clear ; and in their native grov es the 
males, especially during the pairing season, pour forth their 
song with such ardour as sometimes to burst the delicate vessels 
of the throat. The males appear to compete with each other 
in the brilliancy of their melody, in order to attract the 
females, which, according to the German naturalist Johann 
Matthaus Bcchstein (1757*1822) always select the best .singers 
for their mates. The canar\' readily imitates ilie notes of 
other birds, and in Germany and especially Tirol, where tlie 
breeding of canaries gives employment to a large nurnljer of 
people, they are usually placed for this purjiose beside the 
nightingale. {\. N.) 

CANARY ISLANDS (Canarias)^ a Spanish archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; about bo m. W. of the African coast, between 
27” 40' and 29*^ 30' N., and between 13^" 20' and 18" 10' W. Pop. 
(1900) 358,564 ; area 2807 sq. m. The ('anarv Islands resemble 
a roughly-drawn semicircle, with its convex side facing south- 
wards, and with the island of Hierro detaclu'd on the south-west. 
More preriselv, they may be considered as two groups, one of 
which, including Tencriffe, Grand Canary, Palma, Hierro and 



Gomera, consists of mountain peaks, isolated and rising directly 
from an ocean of great depth ; while the other, comprising 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura and six uninhabited islets, is based 
on a single submarine plateau, of far less depth. Teneriffe and 
Chimera, the only members of the principal group which have 
a common base, may be regarded as the twin peaks of one great 
volcanic mass. F)ver since the researches of Leopold von Buch 
the Canary Islands have been classical ground to the student of 
volcanic action. Buch considered them to be representative 
of iiis “ craters of elevation.” In common with the other West 
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African islands they are of volcanic origin. The lavas consist 
chiefly of trachytes and basalts. 

Climate. — From April to October a north or north-east wind 
blows upon the islands, beginning about lo a.m. and continuing 
until 5 or 6 p.m. In summer this wind produces a dense stratum 
of sea-cloud {cumuloni), 500 ft. thick, whose lower surface is 
about 2500 ft. above the sea at Teneriffe. This does not reach up 
to the mountains, which have on every side a stratum of their 
own, about 1000 ft. thick, the lower .surface being about 3500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Between these two distinct strata 
there is a gap, through which persons on a vessel near the island 
may obtain a glimf)se of the peak. The sea-cloud conceals from 
view the other islands, except tho.se whose mountains pierce 
through it. On the south-west coasts there is no regular sea or 
land breeze. In winter they are occasionally visited by a hot 
south-east wind from Africa, which is called the I.ci'anlCy and 
produces various disagreeable consequences on the exposed 
parts of the person, besides injuring the vegetation, especially 
on the higher grounds. Locusts ha^’e sometimes been brought 
by thi.-; wind. In 1812 it is said that locusts covered som<^ 
fields in Fuerteventura to the depth of .4 ft. Hurricanes, accom- 
panied by waterspouts, sometimes cause much devastation ; 
but, on the whole, the islands arc singularly free from such 
visitations. 1'he climate generally is mild, dry and healthy. 
On the lower grf)unds the temperature is equable, the daily 
range seldom exceeding 6° Falir. At Santa Ouz the mean for 
the year is about 71“. The rainy season occurs at the same 
period as in southern Europe. The dr\' seasem is at the time of 
the trade-wunds, which extend a few degrees farther north than 
this latitude. 

Fauna. — 'I’he indigenous mammals of the C'anary Islands 
are very few in number. 'I'he dog, swine, goat and sheep were 
alone found upon the island by the Spanish conquerors. The 
ra('e of large dogs which is supposed to ha\T given a name to the 
islands has been long extinct. A single skeleton has been found, 
which is deposited in one of the mu.seums at Paris. The ferret, 
rabbit, cat, rat, mouse and two kinds of bat have become 
naturalized. The ornithology is more interesting, on account 
at once of the birds nati\T to the islands, and the stragglers 
from the African coast, which are chiefly brought over in winter, 
when the wind has blown for some time from the east. Among 
the indigenous birds are .some birds of prey, as the African 
vulture, the falcon, the buzzard, the sparrow-hawk and the kite. 
There are also two species of owd, three species of sea-mew, the 
stockdove, (juail, raven, magpie, chaffinch, goldfinch, blackcap, 
canary, titmouse, blackbird, housc-sw'allow, &c. As to the 
insects, mention may be made of a species of gnat or mosquito 
which is sometimes troublesome, e.specially to strangers. The 
list of reptiles is limited to three varieties of lizard and one 
species of frog. The only fresh-water fish is the eel. Marine 
fishes are not numerous, the reason perhaps being that tlie 
steepness of the coast does not allow seaweed to grow in sufficient 
quantity to support the lower forms of marine animal life. 
Whales and seals are occasionally seen. The cuttle-fish is 
abundant, and is sought for as an article of food. 

Flora. — The position of mountainous islands like the Canaries, 
in the subtropical division of the temperate zone, is highly 
favourable to the development, within a small space, of plants 
characteristic of both warm and cold climates. Von Buch 
refers to five regions of vegetation in Teneriffe : — (t) From the 
sea to the height of 1300 ft. This he styles the African region. 
Tlie climate in the hottest parts is similar to that of Egypt. 
Here grow, among the introduced plants, the coffee tree, the 
date-palm, the sugar-cane, the banana, the orange tree, the 
American agave and two species of cactus ; and among in- 
digenous plants, the dragon tree on the north-west of Teneriffe. 
A leafless and fantastic euphorbia, E. canariensis. and a shrubby 
composite plant, Cacalia kleinia, give a character to the land- 
scape about Santa Cruz. (2) Between 1300 ft. and 2800 ft. This 
is the region of south European vegetation, the climate answering 
to that of southern France and central Italy. Here flourish 
vines and cereals. (3) The region of indigenous trees, including 
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various species of laurel, an Ardisia, Ilex, Rhamnus, Olea, Myrica, 
and other trees found wild also at Madeira. The clouds rest on 
this region during the day, and by their humidity support a 
vegetiition amongst the trees, partly ,of shrubs, and partly of 
ferns. It extends to the height of 4000 ft, (4) The region of the 
l:>eauliful Pinus cananensisy extending to the height of 6400 ft. ; 
here the broad-leaved trees have ceased to grow', but arborescent 
heaths arc found throughout its whole extent, and specimens of 
Jurtiperus oxycedrus may be met with. (5) The region of Ketama 
{Cytisus fiuhigemis), a species of white-flowering and sweet- 
scented broom, which is found as high as 11 ,000 ft. At the upper 
edge of this region a lilac-coloured violet clings to the soil, and 
above there is nothing but a little lichen. The number of wild 
flowering plants may be estimated at goo, upwards of 270 of 
which are peculiar to the Canaries. The forms of vegetation 
must in the main be considered North African. The cha^jacter 
of the vegetation in LanzaVotc and Fuerteventura, islands com- 
po.sed of extensive plains and low hills, with few springs, is 
different from that of the other islands, which are more ele^'ated 
and have many springs. The wood is less abundant, and the 
vegetation less luxuriant. 

Inhabitants. — The Guanches (^.7^.), who occupied the Canaries 
at the time of the Spanish invasion, no longer exist as a separate 
race, for the majority w'ere exterminated, and the remainder 
intermarried with their conquerors. The present inhabitants are 
slightly darker than the people of Spain, but in other respects 
are scarcely distinguishable from them. 'Che men are of middle 
height, well-made and strong ; the women are not striking 
in respect of beauty, but they have good eyes and hair. Spanish 
is the only language in use. d’he birth-rate is uniformly high 
and the death-rate low ; and, despite the emigration of many 
families to South America and the United States, the census of 
igoo showed that the population had increased by over 75,000 
since 1877. The excess of females over males, which in 1900 
amounted to upwards of 22,000, is partly explained by the fact 
that few women emigrate. Fully 80 % of the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write in 1900 ; but education progrc.sscs more 
rapidly than in many other Spanish provinces. Good schools 
arc numerous, and the return of emigrants and their children 
who have been educated in the United States, tends to raise 
the standard of civilization. The sustenance of the poorer 
clas.ses is chiefly composed of fish, potatoes and which is 
merely Indian corn or wheat roasted, ground and kneaded 
with water or milk. The land is, in great part, strictly 
entailed. 

Governmefit. — The archipelago forms one Spanish province, 
of which the capital is Santa Cruz de Tenerife, the residence 
of the civil governor, who has under his command one of the 
two districts into which the archipelago is divided, this first 
district comprising Teneriffe, Palma, Gomera and Hierro. 
The other district includes Grand Canary, Lanzarote, Fuerte- 
ventura, and has at its head a sub-governor, residing in Las 
Palmas, on Grand Canary, who is independent of the governor 
except in regard to elections and municipal administration. 
The chief finance office is at Santa Cruz de Tenerife. The 
court of appeal, created in 1526, is in Las Palmas. The captain- 
general and second commandant of the archipelago reside in 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, and there is a brigadier-governor of 
Grand Canary, residing in Las Palmas, besides eight inferior 
military commandants. The province furnishes no men for 
the Spanish peninsular army, but its annual conscription provides 
men for the local territorial militia, composed of regiments of 
infantry, squadrons of mounted rifles and companies of garrison 
artillery — about 5000 men all told. The archipelago is divided 
into two naval districts, commanded by royal navy captains. 
Roman Catholicism is the official religion, and ecclesiastical 
law is the same as in other Spanish provinces. The convents 
have been suppressed, and in many cases converted to secular 
uses. Laguna and Las Palmas are episcopal sees, in the arch- 
bishopric of Seville. 

Industry and Commerce. — Owing to the richness of the volcanic 
soil, agriculture in the Cgnaries is usually very profitable* 
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Land varies in value according to the amount of water available, 
but as a rule commands an extraordinarily high price. In the 
Terrenos de secano, or non-irrigable districts, the average price 
of an acre ranges from £7 io £1^ \ in the Terrenos de riego, 
or irrigable land, it ranges from £100 to £250. Until 1853 
wine was the staple product, and although even the finest brand 
(known as Vidonia) never equalled the best Madeira vintages, 
it was largely consumed abroad, especially in England. The 
annual value of the wine exported often exc'eeded £500,000. 
In 1853, however, the grape disease attacked the vineyards ; 
and thenceforward the production of cochineal, which had 
been introduced in 1825, took the place of viticulture so com- 
pletely that, twenty years later, the exports of cochineal were 
worth £556,000. France and England were the chief purchasers. 
This industry declined in the later years of the lyth century, 
and ^vas supplanted by the cultivation of sugar-cane, and 
afterwards of bananas, tomatoes, potdtoes and onions, llananas 
are the most important crop. Other fruits grown in 
smaller quantities include oranges, figs, dates, pineapples, 
guavas, custard-apples and prickly pears, 'lobacco-planting 
is encouraged by the Spanish government, and the sugar trade 
is maintained, despite, severe competition. The grain harvest 
does not supply the needs of the islanders. Pigs and sheep of a 
small, coarse-woolled breed, are numerous ; and large herds 
of goats wander in an almost wild state over the higher hills. 
Fishing is a very important industry, employing over 10,000 
hands. The fleet of about 2200 boats operates along some 
600 m. of the African coast, between Cape Cantin and the 
Arguin Bank. Shipbuilding is carried on at Las ]*a^mas ; 
and the minor industries include the manufacture of cloth, 
drawn -linen {calado) work, silk, baskets, hats, &c. A group 
of Indian merchants, who employ coolie labour, produce silken, 
jute and cotton goods, Oriental embroideries, wrought silver, 
brass-ware, porcelain, carved sandal- wood, &c. 'I’he United 
Kingdom heads the import trade in coal, textiles, hardware, 
iron, soap, candles and colonial products. Timber comes chiefly 
from North America and Scandinavia, alcohol from Cuba and 
the United States, wheat and flour from various British 
possessions, maize from Morocco and Argentina. Large 
quantities of mi.scellaneous imports are sent by Germany, 
Spain, France and Italy. Bananas, tomatoes, potatoes, sugar 
and wine are exported. The total value of the foreign trade 
fluctuates very greatly, and the difficulty of forming an estimate 
is enhanced in many years by the absence of official statistics ; 
but imports and exports togetlicr probably amount in a normal 
year to about £1,000,000. 'J’he chief ports are Las Palmas 
and Santa Cruz, which annually accommodate about 7000 
vessels of over 8,000,000 tons. In 1854 all the ports of the 
Canaries were practically declared free ; but on the 1st of 
November 1904 a royal order prohibited foreign vessels from 
trading between one island and another. 'J'his decree deprived 
the outlying islands of their usual means of communication, and, 
in answer to a protest by the inhabitants, its operation was 
postponed. 

History . — There is ground for supposing that the Phoenicians 
were not ignorant of the Canaries. The Romans learned of 
their existence through Juba, king of Mauretania, whose account 
of an expedition to the islands, made about 40 b.c., was preserved 
by the elder Pliny. He mentions “ Canaria, so called from 
the multitude of dogs of great size,” and “ Nivaria, taking 
its name from perpetual snow, and covered with clouds,” 
doubtless Teneriffe. Canaria was said to abound in palms 
and pine trees. Both Plutarch and Ptolemy speak of the 
Fortunate Islands, but from their description it is not clear 
whether the Canaries or one of the other island groups in the 
western Atlantic are meant ; see Lst.es of the Blest. In 
the 1 2th century the Canaries were visited by Arab navigators, 
and in 1334 they were rediscovered by a French vessel driven 
among them by a gale. A Portuguese expedition, undertaken 
about the same time, failed to find the archipelago, and want 
of means frustrated the project of conquest entertained by a 
grandson of Alphonso X. of Castile, named Juan de la Cerda, 
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who had obtained a grant of the islands and had been crowned 
king of them at Avignon, by Pope Clement VI. Two or possibly 
more Spanish expeditions followed, and a monastic mission 
was established, but at the close of the 14th century the Guanches 
remained unconquered and unconverted. In 1402, however, 
Gadifer de la Salle and Jean de Bcthencourt sailed with 
two vessels from Rochelle, and landed early in July on Lanzarote. 
The relations between these two leaders, and their respective 
shares in the work of conquest and exploration, have been 
the subject of much controversy. Between 1402 and 1404 
La Salle conquered Lanzarote and part of Fuerteventura, 
besides exploring other islands ; liethencourt meanwhile sailed 
to Cadiz for reinforcements. He returned in 1404 with the 
title of king, which he had secured from Henry III. of Castile. 
La Salle, thus placed in a position of inferiority, left the islands 
and appealed unsuccessfully for redress at the court of C.'astile. 
In 1405 Bethencourt visited Normandy, and returned with fresh 
colonists who conquered Hierro. In December 1406 he left the 
Canaries, entrusting their government to his nephew Maciot 
de Bethencourt, and reserving for himself a share in any profits 
obtained, and the royal title. JCight years of misrule followed 
before Queen Catherine of Castile intervened. Maciot there- 
upon sold his oflice to her envo>’, Pedro Barba de Campos; 
.sailed to Lisbon and resold it to l^rince Henry the Navigator ; 
and a few years afterwards resold it once more to Enrique de 
Guzman, count of Niobla. Jean de Bethencourt, who died 
in 1422, bequeathed the islands to his brotlierReynaud ; Guzman 
sold them to another Spaniard named Paraza, who was forced 
to re-sell to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile in 1476 ; and 
Prince Henry twice endeavoured to enforce his own claims. 
Meanwhile the Guanches remained unconquered throughout 
the greater part of the archipelago. In 1479 the sovereignty 
of Ferdinand and Isabella over the Canaries w'as established 
by the treaty of Alcatj'ova, between Portugal and Castile. .After 
much bloodshed, and with reinloreoments from the mother 
country, the Spaniards, under I*edro dc Vera, became ma.stcrs 
of Grand Canary in 1483. Palma was conquered in 1491, and 
Teneriffe in 1495, by Alonzo de Lugo. The archipelago was 
included for administrative purposes in the captaincy -general 
of Andalusia until 1833, when it was made a separate province. 
In 1902 a movement in favour of local autonomy uas repressed 
by Spanish troops. 

^ Biuliooraphv. — F or a j;tinoral description of the islands, see Les* 
f/es Canaries, by J. I’ilard and I.. Proust (Palis, lyoy) ; MaJeira and 
the Canary Islands, by A. Samler Brown, a guide lor travellers and 
invalids, with coloured maps and jflatfs (London, n)oi) ; .1 (iiiide 
to the Canary Islands, by J. H. T. F.llerbeck {London, l8()2) ; The 
Canary Islands as a Winter Hesort, by J. Wiiitford (London, iSoo, 
with maps and illustration.s) ; De la Tierra Canaria, by L. and A. 
Millarcs Cubas (Madrid, 1894) ; and Physikalische Desthrcibuitf; der 
kanarischen Inseln, by L. von Buch (Berlin, 1825). Besides the inter- 
esting folio atlas of von Buch (T^aris, 1836), good modern maps have 
been published by E. Stanford (London, i 8 qt, 12^ English m. to 
I in.), and M. Perez y Rodriquez (Madrid, i8Qr>-i898, 4 sheets). Sec 
also Histoire naturelle dcs ties Canaries, fiy 1 \ Barker-NN^ebb and S. 
Berthelot (Paris, 1835-1849) ; and " T-es lies Canaries et les parages 
de pfiche canariens,” by l>r. A. Taquin, in the liel^e G, 26 

(1902), and 27 (1903) ; and. for history and antiquities, tlie Historia 
general de las islas Canarias, by A. Millarcs Cubas, in lo vols. (Las 
Palma.s, 1893-1895), and Historia dela Inqiiisicion en las islas Canarias, 
by the same author (Las Palmas, 1874); Antiquith ranariennes, 
by S. Berthelot (Paris, 1879). 

CAJ9CALB» a fishing port of north-western France in the depart- 
ment of Ille-et-Vilaine on the Bay of Cancale, 9 m. E.N.E. of 
St Malo by road. Pop. (1906) town 3827, commune 7061.- 
It exports oysters, which arc found in its bay in large numbers 
and of excellent quality, and equips a fleet for the Newfoundland 
cod-fisheries. The harbour is protected by the rocks known 
as the Rochers de Cancale. In 1758 an English army under 
the duke of Marlborough landed here for the purpose of attacking 
St Malo and pillaged the town. It was again bombarded by the 
English in 1779. 

CANCEL (from the Lat. cancelli, a plural diminutive of cancer, 
a grating or lattice, from which are also derived chancel ” 
and “chancellor”), a word meaning to cross out, from the 
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crossed latticed lines drawn across a legal document to annul it, 
hence to delete or destroy. 

CANCELLI (plural of Lat. cancellus, dim. of cancer, a crossing 
bar), in architecture, the term given to barriers winch correspond 
to the modern balustrade or railing, especially the screen divid- 
ing the body of a church from the part occupied by the ministers ; 
hence “ chancel By the Romans cancrlli were similarly 

employed to divide off portions of the courts of law (cf. the 
English “ bar ”). 

CANCER, LUIS (d. 1549), Spanish missionary to Central 
America, was bom at Barbas tro near Saragossa. After working 
for some time in Dominica and Haiti, he crossed to the mainland, 
where he had great success in pacifying the Indians whom more 
violent methods had failed to subdue. He upheld the cause 
of the natives at an ecclesiastical assembly held in Mexico in 
1546, and three years later, on the 26th of June, met his death 
at their hands on the west coast of Florida. 

CANCER (“ The ( 'rab ”), in astronomy, the fourth .sign of the 
zodiac, denoted by the symbol g. Its name may be possibly 
derived from the fact that when the sun arrives at this part of 
the ecliptic it apparently retraces its path, resembling in some 
manner the sidelong motion of a crab. It is also a constellation, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd 
century k.(\) ; IHolemy catalogued 13 stars in it, Tycho Brahe 
15 and Hevelius 29. Its most interesting objects are : a large 
loose cluster of stars, known as Praesepe or the Beehive, visible 
as a nebulous patch to the naked eye, and f Cancri, a remarkable 
multiple star, composed of two stars, of magnitudes 5 and 5*7, 
revolving about each other in 60 years, and a third star of magni- 
tude 5' 5 which revolves about these two in an opposite direction 
in a period of 17.^ years ; from irregularities in the motion of this 
star, it is supposed to be a .satellite of an invisible body which 
itself revolves about the two stars previously mentioned, in a 
period of 600 to 700 years. 

CANCER, or Carcinoma (from Lat. cancer, Gr. Ka/iKii'oi/xa, 
an eating ulcer), the name given to a class of morbid growths 
or tumours which occur in man, and also in most or all vertebrate 
animals. The term “ malignant disease ” is commonly used 
as synonymous with “ cancer.” For the general pathology, &c., 
of tumours .see 'I’umour. 

(dancer exists in various forms, which, although differing from 
each other in many points, have yet certain common characters 
to which they owe their special significance. 

1. In structure such growths are composed of nucleated cells 
and free nuclei together with a milky fluid called cancer juice, 
all contained within a more or less dense fibrous stroma or 
framework. 

2. They have no well-defined limits, and they involve all 
textures in their vicinity, while they also tend to spread by the 
lymphatics and veins, and to cause similar growths in distant 
parts or organs called “ secondary cancerous growths.” 

3. They are undergoing constant increase, and their progress 
is usually rapid. 

4. Pain is a frequent symptom. When present it is generally 
of a severe and agonizing character, and together with the local 
effects of the disease and the re.sulting condition of ill health or 
“ cachexia,” hastens the fatal termination to which all cancerous 
growths tend. 

5. When such growths are removed by the surgeon they are 
apt to return either at the same or at some other part. 

The chief varieties of cancer are Scirrhus or hard cancer, 
Encephaloid or soft cancer and Epithelial cancer. 

Scirrhus is remarkable for its hardness, which is due to the 
large amount of its fibrous, and relatively small proportion of 
its cell elements. It is of comparatively slow growth, but it 
tends to spread and to ulcerate. Its most common seat by far 
is the female breast, though it sometimes affects internal organs. 

Encephaloid is in structure the reverse of the Iwt, its softness 
depending on the preponderance of its cell over its fibrous ele- 
ments. Its appearance and consistence resemble brain substance 
(hence its name), and it is of such rapid growth as to have given 
rise to its being occasionally tenned acute cancer. Its most 


frequent seats are internal organs or the limbs. Ulceration and 
haemorrh^c are common accompaniments of this form of cancer. 

Epithelial cancer is largely composed of cells resembling the 
natural epithelium of the body. It ^occurs most frequently 
in those parts provided with epithelium, such as the skin and 
mucous membranes, or where those adjoin, as in the lips. This 
form of cancer docs not spread so rapidly nor produce secondary 
growths in other organs to the same extent as the two other 
varieties, but it tends equally with them to involve the neigh- 
bouring lymphatic glands, and to recur after removal. 

Cancer affects all parts of the body, but is much more frequent 
in some tissues than in others. According to recent statistics 
prepared by the registrar-general for England and Wales (sixty- 
seventh annual report) the most frequent seats are, in numerical 
order, as follows : — males — stomach, liver, rectum, intestines, 
aesophagus, tongue ; females — uterus, breast, stomach, jjver, 
intestines, rectum. Other statistics give similar, though not 
identical results. It may be .said, broadly, that the most frequent 
seats arc the female sexual organs and after them the digestive 
tract in both sexes. In children, in whom cancer is rare, the 
most frequent seats appear to be — under five, the kidneys 
and supra-renal bodies ; five to ten, the brain ; ten to twenty, 
the arm and leg bones. 

Cancer tends to advance steadily to a fatal termination, 
but its duration varies in different cases according to the part 
affected and according to the variety of the disease. Soft 
cancer affecting important organs of the lx>dy often proves 
fatal in a few months, while, on the other hand, cases of hard 
or epithelial cancer may sometimes last for several years ; 
but no precise limit can be assigned for any form of the disease. 
In some rare instances growths exhibiting all the signs of cancer 
may exist for a great length of time without making any progress, 
and may even dwindle and disappear altogether. This is called 
“ spontaneous cure.” 

Cancer has been the subject of observation from time 
immemorial, and of the most elaborate investigation by innumer- 
able workers in recent years ; but the problems of its 
origin and character have hitherto baffled inquiry. 

Modem scientific study of them may be said to have 
begun with J. Muller's microscopic work in the structure of 
cancerous tissue early in the 19th century. A great impetus 
to this line of investigation was given by the cellular theory 
of R. Virchow and the pathological researches of Sir J, Paget, 
and general attention was directed to the microscopic examina 
tion of the cells of which cancer is composed. This led to a 
classification, on which much reliance was once placed, of 
different kinds of cancer, based on the character of the cells, 
and particularly to a distinction between carcinoma, in which the 
cells are of the epithelial type, and sarcoma, in which they are 
of the connective tissue type. The distinction, though still 
maintained, has proved barren ; it never had any real signifi- 
cance, either clinical or pathological, and the tendency in 
recent research is to ignore it. The increased knowledge gained 
in numerous other branches of biological science has also been 
brought to bear on the problem of cancer and has led to a number 
of theories; and at the same time the apparently increasing 
prevalence of the disease recorded by the vital statistics of 
many countries has drawn more and more public attention 
to it. Two results have followed. One is the establishment 
of .special endowed institutions devoted to cancer research ; 
the other is the publication and discussion of innumerable 
theories and proposed methods of treatment. Popular interest 
has been constantly fanned by the announcement of some 
pretended discovery or cure, in which the public is invited to 
place its trust. Such announcements have no scientific value 
whatever. In the rare cases in which they are not pure quackery, 
they are always premature and based on inadequate data. 

Organized cancer research stands on a different footing. 
It may be regarded as the revival at the end of the 19th century 
of what was 'unsuccessfully attempted at the loginning. As 
early as 1792, at the suggestion of Mr. John Howard, surgeon, 
a ward was opened at the Middlesex hospital in London for 
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the special benefit of persons suffering from cancer. It was 
fitted up and endowed anonymously by Mr Samuel Whitbread, 
M.P. for Bedford, and according to the terms of the benefaction 
at least six patients wi^re to be continually maintained in it 
until relieved by art or released by death. 'I'he purpose was 
both philanthropic and scientific, as Mr Howard explained in 
bringing forward the suggestion. Two principal objects, he 
Siiid, presented themselves to his mind, “ namely, the relief of 
persons suffering under this disease and the investigation of 
a complaint which, although extremely common, is both with 
regiird to its natural history and cure but imperfectly known.” 
This benefaction was the origin of one of the most complete 
institutions for the scientific study of cancer that exists to-day. 

In 1804 a Society for Investigating the Nature of (ancer 
was formed by a number of medical men in London, Edinburgh 
and jjthcr towns at the instigation of John Hunter. The aim 
was collecti\'e investigation, and an attempt was made to carry 
it out by issuing forms of inquiry ; but the imperfect means 
of communication then existing caused the sclieme to be aban- 
doned in a short time. Subsequent attempts at collective 
investigation also failed until recently. About iqoo a movement, 
which had been for some time gathering force, began to take 
visible shape simultaneously in different countries. The cancer 
ward at the Middlesex hospital had then developed into a 
cancer wing, and to it were added special laboratories for the 
investigation of cancer, which were opened on the ist of March 
IQOO. In this establishment the fully equipped means of clinical 
and laboratory research were united under one roof and manned 
by a staff of investigators under the direi'tion of Or W. S. 
Lazarus Barlow. In the same year the Deutsche Connie fur 
Krehsjorschun^ was organized in Berlin, receiving an annual 
subsidy of 5000 marks (£250) from the imperial exchequer. 
'I'his body devoted its energies to making a census of cancer 
patients in Germany on a definite date. A special ward for 
cancer was also set apart at the Chari te hospital in Berlin, 
with a state endowment of 53,000 marks (£2560) per annum, 
and a laboratory for cancer research was attached to the first 
medical clinique under Professor Ernst von Leyden at the 
same hospital. A third institution in Germany is a special cancer 
department at tlie Royal Prussian Institute for Experimental 
'I’herapeutics at Frankfort-on-Main, which has been supported, 
like the Imperial Cancer Research Fund in England, by private 
contributions on a generous scale. The fund just mentioned 
was initiated in October igoi, and its operations took definite 
shape a year later, when Dr E. F. Bashford was appointed 
general superintendent of research. The patron of the founda- 
tion was King Edward VIL, and the president was the prince of 
Wales. It had in 1908 a capital endowment of about £120,000, 
subscribed by private munificence and producing an income 
of about £7000 a year. The central laboratory is situated 
in the examination building of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons in London, and the work is conducted under the 
superintendence of an executive committee formed by repre- 
sentatives of those bodies. In the United States a cancer 
laboratory, which had been estal)lished in Buffalo in 1899 
under Dr Roswell Park, was formally placed under the control 
of New York state in June 1901, and is supported by an annual 
grant of $15,000 (£3000). There are other provisions in the 
United States connected with Harvard and Cornell universities. 
At the former the “ Caroline Brewer Croft Fund for Cancer 
Research ” started special investigations in the surgical depart- 
ment of the Harvard Medical School in 1900 or the previous 
year, and in connexion with the Cornell University Medical 
School there is a small endowment called the “ Huntingdon 
Cancer Research Fund.” There appear to be institutions of 
a similar cliaracter in other countries, in addition to innumerable 
investigators at universities and other ordinary seats of scientific 
research. 

Some attempt has been made to co-ordinate the work thus 
carried on in different countries. An international cancer 
congress was held at Ileidelbei^ and Frankfort in 1906, and 
a proposal was put forward by Oerman representatives that a 


I^rmanent international conference on cancer should be estab- 
lished with headquarters in Berlin. The committee of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund did not fall in with the propo.sal, 
being of opinion that more was to be gained in the existing 
stage of knowledge by individual intercourse and exchange 
of material between actual laboratory workers. 

In spite of the immense concentration of effort indicated 
by the simultaneous establishment of so many centres of endowed 
research, and in spite of the light thrown upon 
the probleni from many sides by modern biological 
science, our knowledge of the origin of cancer is 
still in such a tentative state that a detailed account of 
the theories put forward is not called for; it will suffice to 
indicate their general drift. I'he actual pathological process 
of cancer is extremely simple. Certain cells, wh ich are apparen lly 
of a normal character and have previously performed normal 
functions, begin to grow and multiply in an abnormal way 
in some part of the body. 'I'hey continue this proce.ss so per- 
sistently that they first invade and then destroy the surrounding 
tissues ; nothing can withstand their march. I'hcy arc moreover 
carried to other parts of the body, where they establish them- 
selves and grow in the same way. Their activity is carried on 
with relentless determination, though at a varying pace, until 
the patient dies, unless they are bodily removed. Hence the 
word “ malignant.” The problem is — what are these cells, 
or why do they behave in this way ? The principal answers 
put forward may he summarized : — (i) they are epithelial cells 
which grow without ceasing because the connective tissue has 
lost the capacity to hold their proliferative powers in check 
(H. Freund, following K. Thiersch and W. Wakleyer) ; (2) they 
are embryonic cells accidentally shut off (J. F. Cohnheim); 

(3) they are epithelial cells with a latent power of unlimited 
proliferation which becomes active on their being dislocated 
from the normal association (M. W. II. Rihbert and Borniiann) ; 

(4) they are stimulated to unlimited growth by the prestTue 
of a parasite (Plimmer, Sanfelice, Roncali and others); (5) they 
are fragments of reproducti\'e tissue (G. T. Beatson) ; (6) they 
are cells which have lost their differentiated character and 
assumed elementary properties (von Hausenuum, O. Ilertwig). 
'rhe very number and variety of hypotheses show that nf)ne 
is established. Most of them attempt to explain the growth 
but not the origin of the disease. The hypothesis of a parasitic 
origin, suggested by recent discoveries in relation to oilier 
diseases, lias attracted much attention ; but tlie observed 
phenomena of cancerous growths are not in keeping with those 
of all known parasitic diseases, and the theory is now somewhat 
discredited. A more recent theorj^ that cancer is due to failure 
of the normal secretions of the pancreas has not met with 
much acceptance. 

Some generalizations bearing on the problem have been 
drtiwn from the work done in the lalxiratories of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. They may he summarily stated thus, 
('ancer has been shown to be an identical process in all vertebrates 
(including fishes), and to develop at a time which conforms in 
a striking manner to the limits imposed by the long or short 
compass of life in different animals. Cancerous tissue can be 
artificially propagated in the short-lived mouse by actual 
transference to another individual, but only to one of the same 
species. Cancerous tissue thus propagated presents all the 
characteristic features of the malignant growth of sporadic 
tumours ; it infiltrates and produces extensive secondary 
growths. Under suitable experimental conditions the aggregate 
growth of a cancer is undefined, of enormous and, so far as w e 
can judge, of limitless amount. This extraordinary growth is due 
to the continued proliferation of cancerous cells when trans- 
planted. The processes by which growing cancer cells arc trans- 
ferred to a new individual are easily distinguishable and funda- 
mentally different from all known processes of infection. 7 'he 
artificial propagation of cancer causes no specific symptoms of 
illness in the animal in which it proceeds. Under artificial 
propagation cancer maintains all the characters of the original 
tumours of the primary hosts. Carcinoma and sarcoma agree 
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in possessing all the pathological and cellular features of malig- 
nant new growths. 

Simultaneously with the active pursuit of laboratory research 
much statistical work has been devoted to establishing the broad 
facts of the prevalence and incidence of cancer on a 
o/macIt? basis. The point of most general interest is the 
apparently steady increase of the disease in all countries 
possessing fairly trustworthy records. It will be sufficient to 
give the figures for England and Wales as an example. 


Annum. Death-rates from Cancer to a Miixion utving 
Enf>lau<f (ind 


1671-1875. 

I i 87 (»- 1 iS 6 (j. I 

1881-1885. 

1 88(1-1890. 

1B91-1895. 

1 £ii6-iouo. 

igui-1904. 

445 

403 

j 547 

O3T 

711 

800 

B61 


In forty years the recorded rate had risen from 403 to 801. 
Ihe question how far these and similar statistics represent a 
real increase cannot be satisfactorily resolved, because it is 
impossible to ascertain how much of the apparent increase is 
due to more accurate diagnosis and improved registration. 
Some of it is certainly due to those causes, so that the recorded 
figures cannot be taken to represent the facts as they stand. 
At the same time it is certain that some increase has taken place 
in consequence of the increased average length of life ; a larger 
proportion of persons now reach the ages at which cancer is 
most frequent. Increase due to this fact, though it is a real 
increase, cloes not indicate that the cause of cancer is more rife 
or more potent ; it only means that the condition of the popula- 
tion in regard to age is more favourable to its activity. On the 
whole it seems probable that, when allowance has been made 
for this factor and for errors due to improved registration, a real 
increase due to other causes has taken place, though it is not so 
grtjal as the recorded statistics would indicate. 

The long-established conclusions concerning the incidence of 
the disease in regard to age and sex have been confinned and 
rendered more precise by modern statistics. Cancer is a disease 
of old age ; tlie incidence at the ages of sixty-five to seventy-five 
is ten times greater than at the ages thirty-five to forty-five. 
This fact is the source of frequent fallacies when different countries 
or districts and different pc^riods are compared with each other, 
unless account is taken of the differences in age and constitution. 
With regard to sex females are far more liable than males ; the 
respective death-rates per million living for England and Wales 
in igo4 were — males 740; females 1006. J 3 ut the two rales 
show a tendency to approximate ; the increase shown over 
a series of years has been considerably more rapid among males 
than among females. One result of more careful examination 
of statistics has been to discredit, though perhaps somewhat 
hastily, certain observations regarding the prevalence of cancer 
in special districts and special houses. On the other hand the 
fuller statistics now available concerning the relative frequency 
of cancer in the several organs and parts of the body, of which 
some account is given above, go to confirm the old observation 
that cancer commonly begins at the scat of some local irritation. 
By far the must frequent seats of disease are the uterus and 
breast in women and the digestive tract in both sexes, and these 
are all particularly subject to such irritation. With regard to 
the influence of heredity the trend of modern research is to 
minimise or deny its importance in cancer, as in phthisis, and 
to explain family histories by other considerations. At most 
heredity is only thought to confer a predisposition. 

The only “ cure ” for cancer remains removal by operation ; 
but improved methods of diagnosis enable this to be done in 
many cases at an earlier stage of the disease than 
formerly ; and modern methods of suigery pwrmit not 
only of operation in parts of the body formerly inacces- 
sible, but also more complete removal of the affected tissues. 
Numerous forms of treatment by modem therapeutic means, 
both internal and external, have Ixien advocated and tried ; 
but they are all of an experimental nature and have failed to 
meet with general acceptance. One of the most recent is treat- 
ment by trypsin, a pancreatic ferment. This has been suggested 
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by Dr John Beard of Edinburgh in conformity with the theory, 
mentioned above, tliat failure of the pancreatic secretions is 
the cause of cancer. It has been claimed that the drug exercises 
a favourable influence in conjunction vith operation and even 
without it. The experience of different observers with regard 
to results is contradictory ; but clinical investigations conducted 
at Middlesex hospital in a number of cases of undoubted cancer 
in strict accordance with Dr Beard’s directions, and summarized 
by Dr Walter Ball and Dr Fairfield 'I'homas in the Sixth Report 
from the Cancer Research Laboratories {Archives of Middlesex 
Hospital, vol. ix.) in May 1907, resulted in the conclusion “ that 
the course of cancer, considered both as a disease and as a 
morbid process, is unaltered by the atlminislration of trypsin 
and umylopsin.’" The same conclusion has l>een reached after 
similar trials at the cancer hospital. Anotlier experimental 
method of treatment which hris attracted much attention 
is application of the X-rays. The results vary in a capricious 
and inexplicable manner ; in some cases marked benefit has 
followed, in others the disease has been as markedly aggravated. 
Until more is known both of cancer and of X-rays, their use must 
be considered not only experimental but risky. (A. Sl.) 

CANCRIN, FRANZ LUDWIG VON (i738*“i8i2), (ierman 
mineralogist and metallurgist, was born on the 21st of February 
^738, at Breilenbach, Hesse-Damistadl. In 1764 he entered 
the service of the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt at Hanau, be- 
coming professor of mathematics at the military academy, head 
of the ci\ il engineering department of the state, director of the 
theatre and (1774) of Uie mint. A work on the copper mines of 
Hesse (1767) earned him a European reputation, and in 1783 he 
accepted from Catherine 11 , of Russia the directorship of the 
famous Staraya salt-works, living thenceforth in Russia. In 
1798 he became a councillor of state at St Petersburg. He pub- 
lished many works on mineralogy and metallurgy, of which the 
most important, the Grundzii^e der Berg- und Sulzwerkskunde 
(13 vols., Frankfort, 1773-1791), has been translated into several 
languages. His son. Count Georg von Cancrin, or Kankrin 
(1774-1845), was the eminent Russian minister of finance. 

CANDELABRUM (from Lat. candela, a taper or candle), 
the stand on which ancient lamps were placed. The most ancient 
example is the bronze candelabrum made by Callimachus for the 
Ercchthcum at Athens, to carry the lamp sacred to Minerva. 
In this case it is probable the lamp was suspended, as in the 
example from Pompeii, now in the Naples museum ; this con- 
sisted of a stalk or reed, the upper part moulded with projecting 
feature to carry the lamps, and a base resting on three lions’ or 
griffias* feet ; .sometimes there was a disk at the top to carry 
a lamp, and sometime there was a hollow cup, in which resinous 
woods were burnt. The origin of the term suggests tliat on the 
top of the disk was a spike to carr>" a wax or tallow candle (candela 
or funalia). Besides these brcjnze candelabra, of which there are 
many varieties in museums, the Romans used more ponderous 
supports in stone or marble, of which many examples were found 
in the Thermae. These consisted of a base, often triangular, 
and of similar design to the small sacrificial altars, and a shaft 
either richly moulded or carved with the acanthus plant and 
crowned with a large cup or basin. There is a fine example of 
the latter in the Vatican. The Roman examples seem to have 
served as models for many of the candelabra in the churches in 
Italy. The word ^^candelabrum” is also now used to describe 
many different forms of lighting with multiple points, and is 
often applied to hanging lights as well as to those which rise from 
a stand. 

GANDIA9 formerly the capital and still the most populous city 
of Crete (q.v,), to which it has given its name. It is situated on 
the northern shore somewhat nearer the eastern than the western 
end of the island, in 35® 20' N. lat. ^d 25® 9' E. long. It is still 
surrounded by its extensive Venetian fortifications ; but they 
have fallen into disrepair, and a good part of the town is in a 
dilapidated condition, mainly from the effects of earthquakes. 
The principal buildings are the Venetian loggia (barbarously 
mutilated by the new regime), the Konak (now Prefecture), 
the mosques, which are fourteen in number, the new cathedral, 
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the two Greek churches, the Armenian church, the Capuchin 
monastery, the bazaars and the baths. There are also some 
beautiful Venetian fountains. The town is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. A highly ,interesting museum has been formed 
here containing the antiquities found during the recent excava- 
tions. The chief trade is in oil and soap, both of which arc of 
excellent quality. The coasting trade, which is of considerable 
importance, is mainly carried on in Turkish vessels. The manu- 
facture of leather for home consumption is an extensive industry, 
and wine of good quality is produced in the neighbourhood. 
The harbour, which had grown almost inaccessible, was deepened 
by Mustapha Pasha between 1820 and 1840. It is formed for 
the most part by the ancient moles, and was never deep enough 
to admit the larger vessels even of the Venetians, which were 
accustomed to anchor in the port of the neighbouring island 
of i^tandia. A short distance from LSt George’s Gate there was 
a small village exclusively inhabited by lepers, who numbered 
about seventy families, but they have now been transported to 
Spinalonga. The population of the towm is estimated at from 
15,000 to 18,000, about half being Mahommedan Greeks. The 
site of Candiii, or, as it was till lately locally known, Megalo 
Castro (the Great Fortress), has been supposed to correspond 
with that of the ancient Heracleion^ the seaport of Cnossus, 
and this appellation has now been officially revived by its Greek 
inhabitants, 'i'he ruins of Cnossus are situated at the distance 
of about 3 m. to the south-east at the village of Makrytcichos 
or Long Wall. Founded by the Saracens in the 9th century, 
Candia was fortified by the Genoese in the 12th, and was gi'eatly 
extended and .strengthened by the Venetians in the 13th, i4lh 
and 15th centuries. It was besieged by the Turks under the 
vizier Achmet in 1667 ; and, in spite of a most heroic defence, 
in which the Venetians lost 30,000 in killed and wounded, it 
was forced to surrender in 1669. Crete.) 

CANDIDATE, one who offers himself or is selected by others 
for an office or place, particularly one who puts up for election 
to parliament or to any public body. The word is derived 
from the Latin candidatus, clad in white {tandidm). In Rome, 
candidates for election to the higher magistracies appeared in 
the Campus Martins, the Forum and other public places, during 
their canvass, in togas with the white of the natural wool 
brightened by chalk. 

CANDLE (Lat. candela, from candere, to glow), a cylindrical 
rod of solid fatty or waxy matter, enclosing a central fibrous 
wick, and designed to be burnt for giving light. The oldest 
materials employed for making candles are beeswax and tallow, 
while among those of more recent introduction arc spermaceti, 
stearine and paraffin wax. Waxlights (ce'reus, sc. funis) were 
known to the Romans. In the middle ages wax candles were 
little used, owing to their expense, except for the ceremonies 
of the church and other religious purposes (see Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of), but in the 15th century, with the cheapening of 
wax, they began to find wider employment. The tallow candle, 
mentioned by Apuleius as sebaceus, was long an article of domestic 
manufacture. The tallow was melted and strained, and then 
lengths of cotton or flax fibre, or rushes from which most of the 
external skin had been stripped, only sufficient being left to 
support the pith (“ rushlights ”), were dipped into it, the opera- 
tion being repeated until the desired thickness had been attained. 
In Paris, in the 13th century, there was a gild of candlemakers 
who went from house to house to make tallow candles, the 
manufacture of wax candles being in the hands of another gild. 
This separation of the two branches of the trade is also exempli- 
fied by the existence of two distinct livery companies in the 
city of London — the Waxchandlcrs and the Tallowchandlers ; 
the French chandelle properly means tallow candle, candles made 
of materials less fusible than taikiMbbeing called bougies, a term 
said to be derived from the tbi^#fiBougie in Algeria, either 
because wax was produced theire xiniibecause the Venetians 
imi>Qcted wax cMiles thence into Anrope. The old tallow 
“ dipi ” gave light, and tallow itself is now used only 

to a Hmited ex«m, except as a source of “ stearine.” ThLs is 
the trade bmob for a mixture of solid fatty acids— mainly 


stearic and palmitic— manufactured not only from tallow and 
other animal fats, but also from such vegetable fats as palm-oil. 
Paraffin wax, a mixture of solid hydrocarbons obtained from 
crude North American and Rangoon petroleum, and also yielded 
in large quantities by the Scotch shale oil industry, is, at least 
in Great Britain, a still more important material of candle- 
manufacture, which came into use about 1854. Spermaceti, 
a crystalline fatty substance obtained from the sperm whale 
{Physeter macrocephalus), was introduced as a material for 
candles about a century earlier. In practice the candlemaker 
mostly u.ses mixtures of these materials. For instance, 5-10 % 
of stearine, which is used alone for candles that have to be burnt 
in hot climates, is mixed with paraffin wax, to counteract the 
tendency to bend with heat exhibited by the latter substance. 
Again, the brittleness of spermaceti is corrected by the addition 
of beeswax, stearine, paraffin wax or ceresin (obtained from the 
mineral wax ozocerite). In .some “ composite ” candles stearine 
is mixed with the hard fat (“ cocoa-nut stearine ”) expressed from 
cocoa-nut oil by hydraulic pressure ; and this cocoa-nut stearine 
is also used for night-lights, which are short thick candles with 
a thin wick, calculated to burn from six to ten hours. 

The stearine or stearic acid industry originated in the discovery 
made by M. E. Chevreul about 1815, that fats are glycerides 
or compounds of glycerin with fatty acids, mostly palmitic, 
stearic and oleic. The object of the candlemaker is to rcmo\'e 
this glycerin, not only because it is a valuable product in itself, 
but also because it is an objectionable constituent of a candle ; 
the vapours of acrolein formed by its decomposition in the 
flame are the cause of the unpleasant odours produccc^^by 
tallow “ dips.” He {ilso removes the oleic acid, which is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, from the palmitic and stearic acids, 
mixtures of which solidify at temperatures varying from about 
130® to 155^ F., according to the percentage of each present. 
Several methods are in use for the decomposition of the fats. 
In the autoclave process the fat, whether tallow, palm-oil or a 
mixture of the two, mixed with 25 or 30 % of water and about 
3 % of lime, is subjected in an autoclave to steam at a pressure 
of about 120 lb per s(juare inch for eight or ten hours, when 
nearly all of it is saponified. On standing the product separates 
into two layers — “ sweet water ” containing glycerin below, 
and the fatty acids with a certain amount of lime soap abo\’e. 
The upper layer is then boiled and treated with enough sulj>hurie 
acid to decompose the lime soap, the calcium sulphate formed 
is allowed to subside, and the fatty acids are run off into shallow 
boxes to be crystallized or “ seeded ” prior to the separation 
of the oleic acid, which is effected by pressing the solid blocks 
from the boxes, first cold and then hot, by hydraulic machinery. 
In another process saponification is effected by means of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, 'i'he fat is mixed w’kh 4-6 of the 
acid and treated wdth steam in boiling water till the hydrolysis 
is complete, when on standing the glycerin and sulphuric acid 
sink to the bottom and the fatty acids rise to the top. Owing 
to the darkness of their colour, when this process is employed, 
the latter usually have to be distilled before being crystallized. 
The autoclave process yields about 45 % of stearine, one-third 
of which is recovered from the expressed oleic acid, but with 
sulphuric acid saponification the amount of .stearine is higher — 
over 60 % — and that of oleic acid less, part of it being converted 
into solid material by the action of the acid. The yield of 
glycerin is also less. In a combination of the two processes the 
fat may first be treated by the autoclave process, so as to obtain 
a full yield (about 10 %) of glycerin, and the resulting fatty 
acids then subjected to acid saponification, so as to get the higher 
amount of stearine. At the best, however, some 30 % of oleic 
acid remains, and though often sought, no .satisfactory method 
of converting this^ residue into solid has been discovered. It 
constitutes “ red oil,” and is used in soap-making and in woollen 
manufacture. In the process patented by Ernst Twitchell 
in 1898, decomposition is effected by boiling the fat with half 
its bulk of water in presence of a reagent obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on oleic acid and an aromatic hydrocarbon such 
as benzene. 
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The wick is a most important part of a candle, and unless 
it is of proper size and texture either too much or too little 
fuel will be supplied to the flame, and the candle will gutter 
or be otherwise unsatisfactory. The material generally employed 
is cotton yarn, plaited or “ braided ” by machinery', and treated 
or “ pickled with a solution of boracic acid, ammonium or 
potassium nitrate, or other salt. The tightness of the plaiting 
varies with the material used for the candle, wicks for stearine 
being looser than for paraffin, but tighter than for wax or 
spermaceti. The plaited wick is flat and curls o^'er as the 
candle burns, and thus the end is kept projecting into the 
outer part of the flame where it is consumed, complete com- 
bustion being aided by the pickling process it has undergone. 
In the old tallow dips the strands of cotton were merely twisted 
together, instead of being plaited ; wicks made in this way 
had no determinate bias towards the outside of the flame, 
and thus were not wholly consumed, the result being that there 
was apt to be an accumulation of charred matter, which choked 
the flame unless removed by periodical “ snufling.** 

Four ways of making candles may be distinguished — dipping, 
pouring, drawing and moulding, the last being that most com- 
monly employed. Dipping is essentially the same as the domestic 
process already described, but the rate of production is increased 
by mounting a number of wicks in a series of frames, each of 
which in turn is brought over the tallow hath so that its wicks 
can be dipped. Pourings used in the case of wax, which cannot 
Well be moulded because it contracts in cooling and also has 
a tendency to stick to the moulds, consists in ladling molten 
wax upon the wicks suspended from an iron ring. When of 
the desired thickness the candles are rolled under a plate on 
a marble slab. In drawing, used for small tapers, the wick, 
rolled on a drum, is passed through the molten wax or paraffin, 
drawn through a circular hole and slowly wound on a second 
drum ; it is then passed again through the molten material 
and through a somewhat larger hole, and reeled back on tht* 
first drum, this process being repeated with larger and larger 
holes until the coating is of the required thickness. In moulding, 
a number of slightly conical moulds arc fixed by the larger 
extremity to a kind of trough, with their tapered ends projecting 
downwards and with wicks arranged down their centres. The 
molten material is poured into the trough and fills the moulds, 
from which the candles are withdrawn when solidified. Modern 
candle-moulding- machines are continuous in their operation ; 
long lengths of wick arc coiled on bobbins, one for each mould, 
and the act of removing one set of candles from their moulds 
draws in a fresh set of wicks. “ Self-fitting ends,” which were 
invented by J. L. Field in 1864, and being shaped like a trun- 
cated cone enable the candles to be fixed in candlesticks of any 
diameter, are formed by means of an attachment to the tops 
of the moulds ; spirally twisted candles are, as it were, unscrewed 
from their moulds. It is necessary to be able to regulate the 
temperature of the moulds accurately, else the candles will 
not come out freely and will not he of good appearance. For 
stearine candles the moulds are immersed in tepid water and 
the cooling must be slow, else the material will crystallize, 
though if it be too slow cracking will occur. For paraffin, on 
the other hand, the moulds must be rather hotter than the molten 
material (about 200° F.), and must be quickly cooled to prevent • 
the candles from sticking. 

A candle-power, as a unit of light in photometry, was defined 
by the (London) Metropolis Gas Act of i860 as the light given 
by a sperm candle, of which six weighed i ft and each burned 
120 grains an hour. 

See W. Lant Carpenter, Soaps and Candles (London, 1895) ; C. E. 
Groves and W. Thorj>, Chemical Technology, vol. ii. “ Lighting 
(London, 1895) ; L. L. Lambom, Soaps, Candles and Glycerine (New 
York, 1906) ; J. Lowkowitsch, Oils, Fats, and Waxes (London, 1909). 

CANDLEMAS (Lat. festum candelarum stve luminum), the 
name for the ancient church festival, celebrated annually on 
the 2nd of February, in commemoration of the presentation 
of Christ in the Temple. In the Greek Church it is known as 
*Yrairai'Ti/ rot) Kvplov (“ the meeting of the Lord,” i,e, with 
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Simeon and Anna), in the West as the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is the most ancient of all the festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. A description is given of its celebration at Jeru- 
salem in the Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia), in the second half 
of the 4th century. It was then kept on the 14th of February, 
forty days after Epiphany, the celebration of the Nativity 
(Christmas) not having been as yet introduced ; the Armenians 
still keep it on this day, as “ the Coming of the Son of God into 
the Temple.” The celebration gradually spread to other parts 
of the church, being moved to the 2nd of February, forty days 
after the newly established feast of Christmas. In 542 it was 
established tlioughout the entire East Roman empire by 
Justinian. Its introduction in the West is somewhat obscure, 
i'he 8th -century Gelasian Sarramentary, which embodies a 
much older tradition, mentions it under the title of Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which has led some to suppose tkat 
it was ordained by Pope Gelasius 1 . in 492 ^ as a counter-attraction 
to the heathen Lupercalia ; but for this there is no warrant, 
'rhe procession on this day was introduced by Pope Sergius I. 
(687-701). The custom of blessing the t!andles for the whole 
year on this day, whence the name Candlemas is derived, did not 
come into common use until the iith century. 

In the Quadragesimac de Epiphania as described by Etheria 
there is, as Monsignor Duchesne points out (Christian Worships p. 
272), no indication of a special association with the Blessed 
Virgin ; and the distinction between the festival us celebrated in 
the East and West is that in the former it is a festival of Christ, 
in the latter a festival pre-eminently of the Virgin Mother. 

See L. Duchesne, Worship (Eng. trims., London, 1904); 

art. s.tf. by F. G, Holweek in the Catholic Emyclopaedia. 

CANDLESTICK, the receptacle for holding a candle, now- 
adays made in various art-forms. 'Fhc word was formerly 
used for any form of support on which lights, whether candles 
or lamps, were fixed ; thus a candelabrum (g.v.) is sometimes 
spoken of from tradition as a candlestick, e.g, as when Moses 
was commanded to make a candlestick for the tabernacle, of 
hammered gold, a talent in weight, and consisting of a base 
with a shaft rising out of it and six arms, and with seven lamps 
supported on the summits of the six arms and central shaft. 
When Solomon built the temple, he placed in it ten golden 
C'lndlesticks, five on the north and five on the south side of the 
Holy Place ; but after the Babylonish captivity the golden 
candlestick was again placed in the temple, as it had been 
before in the tabernacle by Moses. On the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, it was carried with other spoils to Rome. 
Representations of the seven-branched candlestick, as it is called, 
occur on the arch of Titus at Rome, and on antiquities found 
in the Catacombs at Rome. The primitive form of candlestick 
was a torch made of slips of bark, vine tendrils or wood dipped 
in wax or tallow, tied together and held in the hand by the 
lower end, such as are frequently figured on ancient painted 
vases. The next step was to attach to them a cup (discus) 
to catch the dripping wax or tallow. 

A candlestick may be either “ flat ” or ** tall.” The former 
has a short stem, rising from a di.sh, and is usually furnished 
with an extinguisher fitting into a socket ; the latter has a pillar 
which may be only a few inches in height or may rise to several 
feet, and rarely has an extinguisher. The flat variety is some- 
times called a “ bedroom candlestick.” The beginnings of this 
interesting and often beautiful appliance are not exactly known, 
but it dates certainly as far back as the 14th century and is 
probably older. It is most usually of metal, earthenware or 
china, but originally it was made of some hard wood and had 
no socketed pillar, the candle fitting upon a metal spike, in the 
fashion still familiar in the case of many church candlesticks. 
It has been constantly influenced by mobiliary and architectural 
fashions, and has varied, as it still varies, from the severest 
simplicity of form and material to the most elaborate artistic 
treatment and the costliest materials — gold and silver, crystal, 
marble and enamel. Previous to the 17 th century, iron, lat ten, 
bronze and copper were chiefly used, but thenceforward the 
* So Baronius, Ann, ad ann, 544. 
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most elegant examples were chiefly of silver, though in more 
modern periods Sheffield plate, silver plate and china became 
exceedingly popular. Sometimes the base and sconce are of one 
material and the pillar of another, as when the former are of 
silver and the pillar of marble or china, 'i’hc choice and com- 
bination of materials are, indeed, infinite. The golden age of the 
candlestick lasted, roughly speaking, from the third quarter 
of the 17th century to the end of the i8th. The later Jacobean, 
Queen Anne and early Georgian forms were often extremely 
elegant, with broad bases, round, oval or square and swelling 
stems. Tine examples of these periods, especially when of silver, 
are much sought after and command constantly augmenting 
pirices. As with most domestic appliances the history of the 
candlestick is an unceasing tendency towards simplicity, the 
most elaborate and fantastic forms, animals and reptiles, the 
monstrous creatures of mythology, lions and men-at-arms, angels 
and cupids, having gradually given place to architectural motives 
such as the baluster stem and to the cla.ssic grace of the Adam 
style. The candlestick in its modern form is, indeed, artistically 
among the least unsatisfactory of hou.schold plenishings. 

CANDLISH, ROBERT SMITH (1806-1873), Scottish divine, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 23rd of March 1806, and spent 
his early years in Glasgow, where he graduated in 1823. During 
the years 1823-1826 he went through the prescribed course 
at the divinity hall, then presided over by Dr Steven.son MacGill, 
and on leaving, accompanied a pupil as private tutor to Eton, 
where he stayed two years. In 1820 he entered upon his lifers 
work, having been licensed to preach during the summer 
vacation of the previous year. After short assistant pastorate.s at 
.St Andrew's, Glasgf)w, and Honhill, Dumbartonshire, he obtained 
a settled charge as minister of the important parish of St George's, 
Edinburgh. Here he at once tof)k the place he so long held 
as one of the ablest preachers in Scotland. Destitute of natural 
oratorical gift.s and somewhat ungainly in his manner, he 
attracted and even riveted the attention of his audience by 
a rare combination of intellectual keenness, emotional fervour, 
spiritual insight and power of dramatic representation of 
character and life. His theology was that of the Scottish 
Calvinistic school, but bis sympathetic character combined 
with strong conviction gathered round him one of the largest 
and most intelligent congregations in the city. 

From the very commencement of his ministry in Edinburgh, 
Candlish took the deepest interest in ecclesiastical questions, 
and he soon became involved as one of the chief actors in tlie 
struggle which was then agitating the Scottish church. His 
first Assembly speech, delivered in 1830, placed him at once 
among the leaders of the party that afterwards formed the 
Free Church, and his influence in bringing about the Disruption 
of 1843 was inferior only to that of Thomas Chalmers. Great 
as was his popularity as a preacher, it was in the arena of 
ecclesiastical debate that his ability chiefly showed itself, and 
probably no other single man had from first to last so large a 
share in shaping the constitution and guiding the policy of 
the Free Church. He took his stand on two principles: the 
right of the people to choose their ministers, and the independence 
of the church in things spiritual. On liis advice Hugh Miller 
was appointed editor of the Wiinvssy the powerful Free Church 
organ. He was actively engaged at one time or other in nearly 
all the various schemes of the church, but special mention 
should be made of his services on the education committee, 
of which he was convener from 1846 to 1863, and in the un- 
successful negotiations for union among the non-established 
Presbyteiian denominations of Scotland, which were carried 
on during the years 1863-1873. In the Assembly of 1861 he 
filled the moderator's chair. 

As a theologian the position of Candlish was perhaps inferior 
to that which he held as a preacher and ecclesiastic, but it was 
not inconsiderable. So early as 1841 his reputation in this 
department was sufficient to secure for him the government 
nomination to the newly founded chair of Biblical criticism 
in the university of Edinburgh. Owing to the opposition of 
Lord Aberdeen, however, the presentation was cancelled. In 
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1847 Candlish, who had recci\'ed the degree of D.D. from Prince- 
ton, New lersey, in 1841, was cho.sen by the Assembly of the 
PYee Church to succeed Chalmers in the chair of divinity in tlje 
New College, Edinburgh. After partially fulfilling the duties 
of the office for one session, he was led to resume the charge 
of St George '.s, the clergyman who had been chosen by the 
congregation as his successor having died before entering on 
his work. In 1862 he succeeded William Cunningham as principal 
of New College with the understanding that he should still 
retain his po.sition as minister of St George's. He died on the 
lOth of October 1873. 

'J'hough his greatest power was not displayed through the 
press, Candlish made a number of contributions to theological 
literature. In 1842 he published the first volume of his Con- 
irihuHons tmvards the Exposition of the Book of Genes^is, a work 
which was completed in three volumes several years later. 
In 1854 he delivered, in Exeter Hall, London, a lecture on 
the Theological Essays of the Kcv. F. D. Maurice, which he after- 
wards published, along with a fuller examination of the doctrine 
of the es.says. In this he defended the forensic iispcct of the 
gospel. A treati.se entitled The Atonement; its Reality, Com- 
pleteness and Extent (1861) was based upon a smaller work 
which fir.st appeared in 1845. delivered the first 

series of Cunningham lectures, taking for his subject The Father- 
hood of God. 16i Wished immediately afterwards, the lectures 
excited considerable discussion on account of the peculiar views 
they rej)resentecl. Further illustrations of these views were 
given in two works published about the same time as the 
lectures, one a treatise On the Sonship and Brotherhood of 
Belin>ers, and the other an exposition of the first epistle of 
St John. 

See William Wilson, Memorials nf R. S. Candlish, D.Jh, with a 
chapter on his position as a theologian by Kobcrl Kumy. 

CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYRAME DE (1778-1841), Swiss 
botanist, was born at Geneva on the 4th of February 1778. He 
was descended from one of the ancient families of Provence, 
whence bis ancestors had been expatriated fur their religion 
in the middle of the i61h century, 'J’hough a weakly boy he 
showed great aptitude for study, and distinguished liimself 
at school by his rapid attainments in cla.ssical and general 
literature, and specially by a faculty for writing elegant \Trse. 
He began his scientific studies at the college of Geneva, where 
the teaching of J. P. E. Vaucher first inspired him with the 
determination to make botanical .science the chief pursuit of 
his life. In 1796 he removed to Paris. His fir.st productions, 
HisioriaPLantarum Succulentarnm (4 vols.,i7()q) and Astray^alopa 
(1802), introduced him to the notice of Cuvier, for whom he acted 
as deputy at the College de France in 1802, and to J. B. Lamarck, 
who afterwards confided to him the publication of the third 
edition of the Flore fran^aise (1803-1815). The Principes 
Remeniaires de boianique, printed as the introduction to this 
work, contained the first exposition of his principle of classifica- 
tion according to the natural as opposed to the Linnean or 
artificial method. In 1804 lie was granted the degree of doctor 
of medicine by the medical faculty of Paris, and published his 
Essai sur les prnprietes medicates des planies comparees avec leurs 
formes exlirieurcs el leur classificaiton naiurelle, and soon after, 
•in 1806, his Synopsis planiarum in flora Galltea deseriptarum. 
At the desire of the French government he spent the summers 
of the following six years in making a botanical and agricultural 
survey of the whole kingdom, the results of which were published 
in 1813. In 1807 he was appointed profe.s.sor of botany in the 
medical faculty of the university of Montpellier, and in 1810 
he was transferred to the newly founded diair of botany of the 
faculty of sciences in the same university. From Montpellier, 
where he published his Theorie elemeniaire de la boianique (1813), 
he removed to Geneva in t8i6, and in the following year was 
invited by the now independent republic to fill the newly created 
chair of natural history. The rest of his life was spent in an 
attempt to elaborate and complete his “ natural ” system of 
botanical classification. 7'he results of his labours in this 
department are to be found in his Reftni vegetabilis systema 
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naturale, of which two volumes only were completed (1821) 
when he found that it would be impossible for him to execute 
the whole work on so extensive a scale. Accordingly in 1824 
he began a less extensive work of the same kind — his Prodromus 
systematis regni vegetahilis — but even of this he was able to finish 
only seven volumes, or two-thirds of the whole. He had been 
for several years in delicate health when he died on the 9th of 
September 1841 at Geneva. 

His son, Alphonse Louts Pierre Pyrame i»e Candolle, 
bom at Paris on the 28th of October 1806, at first devoted 
himself to the study of law, but gradually drifted to botany 
and finally succeeded to his father's chair. He published a 
number of botanical works, including continuations of the 
Prodromus in cc)llaboration with his son, Anne Casimir 
Pyrame de Candolle. He died at Geneva on the 4th of April 

. . . 

CANDON, a town of South Ilocos province, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast, about 200 m. N. by W. of Manila. 
Pop. (loo^) 18,828. Its climate is hot, though healthy. Candon 
is surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain, and is defended by 
a small fort. Its inhabitants are noted for their honesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. 'I’hey carry 
on an extensive traffic with the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains. Indigo is grown in considerable quantity, as are 
rice and tobacco. The weaving of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton and silk cloths constitutes quite an important industry. 
The language is llocano. 

CANDYTUFT (Jheris atnara, so called from Iberia, t,e, Spain, 
where many species of the genus arc native, and amara^ bitter, 
i.e. in taste), a small annual herb (natural order ( ruciferae) with 
white or purplish flowers, the outer petals of which are longer 
than the rest, it is a native of western Europe and found wild 
on dry soil in cultivated ground in the centre and east of England. 
This and several other species of the genus are known as garden 
plants, and are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil if well 
exposed to sun and air. 'J’hc common candytuft of gardens is 
L umbdlaia, a hardy annual, native of southern Europe, and 
known in a number of varieties differing in colour of flowers. 
L cornnaria (roeket candytuft)- has long dense heads of white 
flowers and is also an annual. Some species have a shrubby 
growth and arc evergreen perennials; the best -known is L 
sctn/^ervireris, a native of southern Europe, a mu(’h-branched 
plant about a foot high with long racemes of white flowers. 
/. gibraltarica is a showy, handsome half-hardy evergreen. 

CANE, a name applied to many plants which have long, 
slender, reed-like stalks or stems, as, for example, the sugar-cane, 
the bamboo-cane or the reed-cane. From the use as walking- 
sticks to which many of these plants have been applied, the 
name “ cane " is improperly given to sticks, irrespective of the 
source from which they arc derived. Properly it should be re- 
stricted to a peculiar class of palms, known as rattans, included 
under the two closely allied genera Calamus and Daemonorops, of 
which there are a large number of species. The plants are found 
widely extended throughout the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, China, India and Ceylon ; and also 
in Au.stralia and Africa. They were described by Georg Eberhard 
Rumpf or Rumphius (1627-1702), governor of Amboyna, and 
author of the Herbarium Amboynense (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 
1741-1755), under the name of Palmijunci, as inhabitants of 
dense forests into which the rays of the sun scarce can penetrate, 
where they form spiny bushes, obstructing the passive through 
the jungle. The slender stems rarely exceed an inch in diameter 
and are generally much smaller. They creep or trail to an 
enormous length, often reaching 500 or 600 ft., and support 
them.sclves on trees or bushes by recurved spines borne on the 
stalk or back of the midrib of the leaf, or by stiff hooks replacing 
the upper leaflets. In some cases the midrib is elongated beyond 
the leaflets to form a long whip-like structure, bearing recurved 
hooks at intervals. The natives, in preparing the canes for the 
market, strip off the leaves by pulling the cut plant through a 
notch made in a tree. The canes always present distinct rings 
at the junction of the sheathing leaves with the stem. They 


assume a yellow colour as they dry ; and those imported from 
Calcutta have a glossy surface, while the produce of the Eastern 
Archipelago presents a dull exterior. 

Canes, on account of their lightnesSj^ length, strength and 
flexibility, are used for a great variety of purposes by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries in which they grow. Split into thin strip* 
they arc twisted to form ropes and ships’ cables, an application 
mentioned by Captain Dampier in his Voyages, A more im- 
portant application, however, is for basket-work, and for making 
chains, couches, pillows, &c., as the great strength and durability 
of thirl and easily prepared strips admit of such articles being 
made at once airy, strong and flexible. Much of the beautiful 
and elaborate basket-work of the Chinese and Japanese is made 
from thin strips of cane, which are also used by the Chinese for 
larger works, such as door-mats, houses and sheds. 

A very large trade with Western countries and the Unjjed 
States is carried on in canes and rattans, the principal centres 
of the trade being Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Penang and 
Calcutta. In addition to the varieties used for walking-stick.s, 
whip and umbrella handles, &c., the common rattans are in 
extensive demand for basket-making, Iht? .seals and backs of 
chairs, the ribs of cheap umbrellas, saddles and other harness- 
work ; and generally for purposes where their strength and 
flexibility make them eflicient substitutes for whalebone. The 
walking-stick “canes” of commerce include a great many 
varieties, some of which, however, are not the produce of trailing 
palms. The well-known Malacca canes are obtained from 
Calamus Scipionum^ the stems of which are much stouter than 
is the case with the average species of Calamus, 

CANEA, or Kiiania, the principal seaport and since 1841 
the capital of C'rete, finely situated on tlie northern coast of 
the island, about 25 m, from its western extremity, on the 
isthmus of the Akrotiri peninsula, which lies between the Buy 
of Canea and the Bay of Siida (latitude 35" 31' N., longitude 
24” 1* E.). Surrounded by a massive Venetian wall, it forms 
a closely built, irregular and overcrowded town, though of late 
>ears a few of its streets have been widened. The ordinary 
houses arc of wood ; but the more important buildings are of 
more solid materials. The Turks have a number of moscjues ; 
there arc Greek churches and a Jewish synagogue ; an old 
Venetian structure serves as a military hospital ; and the 
prison is of substantial construction, 'i’he town is now the 
principal seat of government, the seat of a Greek bishop who 
is suffragan to the metropolitan at Cundia, and the oflu ial 
residence of the European consuls. The harbour, formed by 
an ancient transverse mole nearly 1200 ft. long, and protected 
by a lighthouse and a fort, would admit vessels of considerable 
tonna^ge ; but it has been alU)wed to silt up until it shoals off 
from 24 ft. to 10 or even 8, so that large vessels have to anchor 
about 4 or 5 m. out. The principal articles of trade are oil and 
soap, and there is a pretty extensive manufacture of leather. 
The fosse is laid out in vegetable gardens ; public gardens have 
been constructed outside the walls ; and artesian wells have 
been bored by the government. To the east of the town a 
large Arab village had grown up, inhabited for the most part 
by natives of Egypt and Cyrenaica, who acted as boatmen, 
porters and servants, but since the fall of the I’lirkish govern- 
ment most of these have quitted the island ; while about a 
mile off on the rising ground is the village of Khalepa, where 
the consuls and merchants reside. The population of the town 
is estimated at 20,000. Canea probably occupies the site of 
the ancient C^donia, a city of very early foundation and no small 
importance. During the Venetian rule it was one of the strongest 
cities in the island, but it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1646, several years before the capture of Candia. In 1856 it 
suffered from an earthquake. The neighbouring plain is famous 
for its fruitfulness, and the quince is said to derive its name 
Cydonia from the town. (Sec also Crete.) 

CANE-FENCING (the Fr. canne\ the art of defending oneself 
with a walking-stick. It may be considered to be single-stick 
fencing without a guard for the hand, with the important 
difference that in cane-fcncing the thrust is as important as 
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the cut, and thus canne approaches nearer to sabre- play. 
The cuts arc practically identical with those of the single-stick 
(^.7^). but they are generally given after one or more rapid 
preliminary nourishes circles) which the lightness 
of the stick facilitates, and which serve to perplex and disconcert 
an assailant. The thrusts are similar to those in foil-play, but 
are often carried out with both hands grasping the stick, giving 
greater force and enabling it to be used at very close quarters. 
The cancs used in French fencing schools are made of several 
kinds of tough wood and are about 3 ft. long, tapering towards 
the point. As very severe blows arc exchanged, masks, gloves, 
padded vests, and shin-guards similar to those used in football, 
arc worn. 

See Georges d’.^moric, Freurh Method of the Nolle Art of Self- 
Defence (T.oiidon, 1808) ; J. ( Ijarlemoiit, L'Art de la Bo.\e fran^aise 
ct de la Canne (Puns, 1899). 

tANEPHORAE (Gr. Kaetor, a basket, and to carry), 

“ basket-bearers,” the title given of old to Athenian maidens of 
noble family, annually chosen to carry on their heads baskets 
with sacrificial implements and apparatus at the Panathenaic 
and other festivals. The term (also in the form Canephort) is 
applied in architecture to figures of either sex carrying on 
their heads baskets, containing edibles or material for sacrifices. 
The term might well be applied to the Caryatide figures of the 
Erechtheum. Tliose represented in the Panathenaic frieze of 
the Parthenon carry vases on tfieir shoulders. 

CAN£S VENATICI (“ The Hounds,” or “ the Gmeyiiounds ”), 
in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere named 
by llevelius in ifiyo, who compiled it from the stars between 
the older asterisms Ursa Major, Pocites and Coma Berenices. 
Jnteresting objects in this portion of the heavens are : the famous 
.spiral nebula first described by l.ord Kosse ; a-Canum Venati- 
coruntf a double star, of magnitudes 3 and 6 ; this star was 

named Cor Carolij or The Heart of ( harles JI., by Edmund 

Halley, on the suggestion of Sir ('harles Scarborough ( 1616-1694), 
the court physician ; a cluster of stars of the iith magnitude 
and fainter, extremely rich in variables, of the 900 stars exartiined 
no less than 132 being regularly variable. 

CANGA-ARGUELL^, JOS£ (1770-1843), Spanish statesman, 
was born in 1770. He took an active part in the Spanish resist- 
ance to Napoleon in a civil capacity and was an energetic 

member of the cortes of 1812, On the return of the Bourbon 

line in 1814, C'anga-Arguelles was sent into exile in the province 
of Valencia. On the restoration in 1820 of the constitution of 
1812, he was appointed minister of finance. He continued at 
this post till the spring of 1821, distinguishing himself by the 
zeal and ability with which he souglit to reform the finances 
of Spain. Jt was high lime ; for the annual deficit was gfeater 
than the entire revenue itself, and landed and other property 
was, to an unheard -cd extent, monopolized by the priests. 
The measures he proposed had been only partially enforced, 
when the action of tlie king with regard to the ministry, of 
which he was a member, obliged him to resign. 'J'hereafter, 
as a member of the Moderate Liberal party, ('.anga-Arguelles 
advocated constitutional goviTnment and financial reform, till 
the overthrow of the constitution in 1823, when he fled to 
England. He did not return to Spain till 1829, and did not 
again appear in public life, being appointed keeper of the archives 
at Simancas. He died in 1843. Canga-Arguclles is the author 
of three works : Klemenlos de la Cicncia de Hacienda (Elements 
of the Science of Finance), London, 1825 ; Diccionario de 
Hacienda (Dictionary of Finance), London, 1827 ; and Obser- 
vacioncs sobre la guerra de la Peninsula (Observations on the 
Peninsular War),’ in which he endeavoured to show that his 
countrymen had taken a far more cfTectivc part in the national 
struggle against the French than English historians were willing 
to admit. 

CANGAS DE ONfs, or Cangas, a town of northern Spain, in 
the province of Oviedo ; situated on the right bank of the river 
Sella, in a fertile, well-watered, partly wooded, undulating 
region. P(>p. ( 1 900) 8537 . The trade of Cangas de Onis is chiefly 
in live-stock and coal from the neighbouring mines. A Latin 
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inscription on the town-hall records the fact that this place 
was the residence of the first Spanish kings after the spread of 
the Moors over the Peninsula. Here early in the 8th century 
lived King Pelayo, who started the Christian reconquest of 
Spain. His historic cave of Covadonga is only 8 m, distant 
(see Asturias). The church of the Assumption, rebuilt in the 
19th century, is on the model and site of an older church of the 
middle ages. Near Cangas are ruins and bridges of the Homan 
period. 

CANGAS DE TIN£o, a town of northern Spain, in the province 
of Oviedo, and on the river Narcea. Pup. (lyoo) 22,742. There 
is no railway and the river is not navigable, but a good road 
runs through 'I'ineo, C^rado and the adjacent coal-fields, to the 
ports of (mdillero and Aviles. The inhabitants have thus an 
easily accessible market for the farm produce of the fertile hills 
round ('angas de Tineo, and for the cloth, leather, pottery, &c., 
manufactured in the town. 

CANGUE^ or ('ang, the European name for the Chinese Kta 
or Kea, a portable pillory, carried by offenders convicted of 
petty offences. It consists of a square wooden collar weighing 
from 20 to 60 lb, ilirough a hole in which the victim’s head 
is thrust. It fits tight to the neck and must be worn day and 
night for the period ordered. The offender is left exposed in 
the street. Over the parts by which it fastens .slips of paper 
bearing the mandarin’s seal are pasted so that no one can liberate 
the condemned. The length of the punishment is usually from 
a fortnight to a month. As the cangue is 3 to 4 ft. across, the 
convict is unable to feed himself or to lie down, and thus, unless 
fed by friends or passers-by, often starves to death. As in the 
English pillory, the name of the man and the nature of his 
offence are inscribed on the cangue. 

CAN 1 NA» LUIGI (1795 ^ 1856), Italian archaeologist and 
architect, was born at Casale in Ihedmont. He became professor 
of architecture at Turin, and his most important works were 
the excavation of 'J'usculum in 1829 and of the Appian Way in 
1848, the results of which he embodied in a number of works 
published in a costly form by his patroness, the queen of 
Sardinia. 

CANINl, GIOVANNI AGNOLO (1617-1666), Italian designer 
and engraver, was born at Home. He was a pupil of J )omenichino 
and afterwards of Antonio Barhalonga. He painted some 
altar-pieces at Rome, including two admired pictures for the 
church of San Martino a’ Monti, representing the martyrdom 
of St Stephen and of St Bartholomew. Having accompanied 
Cardinal C'higi to France, he was encouraged by the minister 
Colbert to carry into execution his project of designing from 
medals, antique gems and similar sources a series of portraits 
of the most illustrious characters of antiquity, accompanied 
with memoirs ; but shortly after the commencement of the 
undertaking Canini died at Rome. 'J'he work, however, was 
prosecuted by his brother Marcantonio, who, with the assistance 
of Picard and Valet, completed and published it in 1699, under 
the title of Icotwgrafia di Gio. Ag. Canini. It contains 150 
engravings. A reprint in Italian and French appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1731. 

CANIS MAJOR (“ Great Dog ”), in astronomy, a constellation 
placed south of the Zodiac, just below and behind the heels of 
(Jrion. Cams minor^ the “ little clog,” is another constellation, 
also following Orion and separated from Canis major by the 
Milky Way. Both these constellations, or at least their principal 
stars, Sirius in the Great Dog and Procyon in the Little Dog, 
were named in very remote times, being referred to as the “ dogs 
of Orion ” or in equivalent terms. Sirius is the brightest star 
in the heavens ; and the name is connected with the adjectives 
cr€t/oos and a-elpios, scorching. It may possibly be related to 
the Arabic Sirdj, thus meaning the “ glittering one.” Hommel 
has shown that Sirius and Procyon were “ the two Stray ” 
or glitterers. It is doubtful whether Sirius is referred to in the 
Old Testament. By some it has been identified with the Hebrew 
inazzaroihy the Lucifer of the Vulgate ; by others with mazzaloth, 
the duodecim signa of the Vulgate ; while J^rofessor M. A. Stern 
identifies it with the Hebrew himahy which is rendered variously 
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naturale, of which two volumes only were completed (1821) 
when he found that it would be impossible for him to execute 
the whole work on so extensive a scale. Accordingly in 1824 
he began a less extensive work of the same kind — his Prodromus 
systematis regni vegetahilis — but even of this he was able to finish 
only seven volumes, or two-thirds of the whole. He had been 
for several years in delicate health when he died on the 9th of 
September 1841 at Geneva. 

His son, Alphonse Louts Pierre Pyrame i»e Candolle, 
bom at Paris on the 28th of October 1806, at first devoted 
himself to the study of law, but gradually drifted to botany 
and finally succeeded to his father's chair. He published a 
number of botanical works, including continuations of the 
Prodromus in cc)llaboration with his son, Anne Casimir 
Pyrame de Candolle. He died at Geneva on the 4th of April 

. . . 

CANDON, a town of South Ilocos province, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast, about 200 m. N. by W. of Manila. 
Pop. (loo^) 18,828. Its climate is hot, though healthy. Candon 
is surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain, and is defended by 
a small fort. Its inhabitants are noted for their honesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. 'I’hey carry 
on an extensive traffic with the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains. Indigo is grown in considerable quantity, as are 
rice and tobacco. The weaving of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton and silk cloths constitutes quite an important industry. 
The language is llocano. 

CANDYTUFT (Jheris atnara, so called from Iberia, t,e, Spain, 
where many species of the genus arc native, and amara^ bitter, 
i.e. in taste), a small annual herb (natural order ( ruciferae) with 
white or purplish flowers, the outer petals of which are longer 
than the rest, it is a native of western Europe and found wild 
on dry soil in cultivated ground in the centre and east of England. 
This and several other species of the genus are known as garden 
plants, and are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil if well 
exposed to sun and air. 'J’hc common candytuft of gardens is 
L umbdlaia, a hardy annual, native of southern Europe, and 
known in a number of varieties differing in colour of flowers. 
L cornnaria (roeket candytuft)- has long dense heads of white 
flowers and is also an annual. Some species have a shrubby 
growth and arc evergreen perennials; the best -known is L 
sctn/^ervireris, a native of southern Europe, a mu(’h-branched 
plant about a foot high with long racemes of white flowers. 
/. gibraltarica is a showy, handsome half-hardy evergreen. 

CANE, a name applied to many plants which have long, 
slender, reed-like stalks or stems, as, for example, the sugar-cane, 
the bamboo-cane or the reed-cane. From the use as walking- 
sticks to which many of these plants have been applied, the 
name “ cane " is improperly given to sticks, irrespective of the 
source from which they arc derived. Properly it should be re- 
stricted to a peculiar class of palms, known as rattans, included 
under the two closely allied genera Calamus and Daemonorops, of 
which there are a large number of species. The plants are found 
widely extended throughout the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, China, India and Ceylon ; and also 
in Au.stralia and Africa. They were described by Georg Eberhard 
Rumpf or Rumphius (1627-1702), governor of Amboyna, and 
author of the Herbarium Amboynense (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 
1741-1755), under the name of Palmijunci, as inhabitants of 
dense forests into which the rays of the sun scarce can penetrate, 
where they form spiny bushes, obstructing the passive through 
the jungle. The slender stems rarely exceed an inch in diameter 
and are generally much smaller. They creep or trail to an 
enormous length, often reaching 500 or 600 ft., and support 
them.sclves on trees or bushes by recurved spines borne on the 
stalk or back of the midrib of the leaf, or by stiff hooks replacing 
the upper leaflets. In some cases the midrib is elongated beyond 
the leaflets to form a long whip-like structure, bearing recurved 
hooks at intervals. The natives, in preparing the canes for the 
market, strip off the leaves by pulling the cut plant through a 
notch made in a tree. The canes always present distinct rings 
at the junction of the sheathing leaves with the stem. They 


assume a yellow colour as they dry ; and those imported from 
Calcutta have a glossy surface, while the produce of the Eastern 
Archipelago presents a dull exterior. 

Canes, on account of their lightnesSj^ length, strength and 
flexibility, are used for a great variety of purposes by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries in which they grow. Split into thin strip* 
they arc twisted to form ropes and ships’ cables, an application 
mentioned by Captain Dampier in his Voyages, A more im- 
portant application, however, is for basket-work, and for making 
chains, couches, pillows, &c., as the great strength and durability 
of thirl and easily prepared strips admit of such articles being 
made at once airy, strong and flexible. Much of the beautiful 
and elaborate basket-work of the Chinese and Japanese is made 
from thin strips of cane, which are also used by the Chinese for 
larger works, such as door-mats, houses and sheds. 

A very large trade with Western countries and the Unjjed 
States is carried on in canes and rattans, the principal centres 
of the trade being Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Penang and 
Calcutta. In addition to the varieties used for walking-stick.s, 
whip and umbrella handles, &c., the common rattans are in 
extensive demand for basket-making, Iht? .seals and backs of 
chairs, the ribs of cheap umbrellas, saddles and other harness- 
work ; and generally for purposes where their strength and 
flexibility make them eflicient substitutes for whalebone. The 
walking-stick “canes” of commerce include a great many 
varieties, some of which, however, are not the produce of trailing 
palms. The well-known Malacca canes are obtained from 
Calamus Scipionum^ the stems of which are much stouter than 
is the case with the average species of Calamus, 

CANEA, or Kiiania, the principal seaport and since 1841 
the capital of C'rete, finely situated on tlie northern coast of 
the island, about 25 m, from its western extremity, on the 
isthmus of the Akrotiri peninsula, which lies between the Buy 
of Canea and the Bay of Siida (latitude 35" 31' N., longitude 
24” 1* E.). Surrounded by a massive Venetian wall, it forms 
a closely built, irregular and overcrowded town, though of late 
>ears a few of its streets have been widened. The ordinary 
houses arc of wood ; but the more important buildings are of 
more solid materials. The Turks have a number of moscjues ; 
there arc Greek churches and a Jewish synagogue ; an old 
Venetian structure serves as a military hospital ; and the 
prison is of substantial construction, 'i’he town is now the 
principal seat of government, the seat of a Greek bishop who 
is suffragan to the metropolitan at Cundia, and the oflu ial 
residence of the European consuls. The harbour, formed by 
an ancient transverse mole nearly 1200 ft. long, and protected 
by a lighthouse and a fort, would admit vessels of considerable 
tonna^ge ; but it has been alU)wed to silt up until it shoals off 
from 24 ft. to 10 or even 8, so that large vessels have to anchor 
about 4 or 5 m. out. The principal articles of trade are oil and 
soap, and there is a pretty extensive manufacture of leather. 
The fosse is laid out in vegetable gardens ; public gardens have 
been constructed outside the walls ; and artesian wells have 
been bored by the government. To the east of the town a 
large Arab village had grown up, inhabited for the most part 
by natives of Egypt and Cyrenaica, who acted as boatmen, 
porters and servants, but since the fall of the I’lirkish govern- 
ment most of these have quitted the island ; while about a 
mile off on the rising ground is the village of Khalepa, where 
the consuls and merchants reside. The population of the town 
is estimated at 20,000. Canea probably occupies the site of 
the ancient C^donia, a city of very early foundation and no small 
importance. During the Venetian rule it was one of the strongest 
cities in the island, but it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1646, several years before the capture of Candia. In 1856 it 
suffered from an earthquake. The neighbouring plain is famous 
for its fruitfulness, and the quince is said to derive its name 
Cydonia from the town. (Sec also Crete.) 

CANE-FENCING (the Fr. canne\ the art of defending oneself 
with a walking-stick. It may be considered to be single-stick 
fencing without a guard for the hand, with the important 
difference that in cane-fcncing the thrust is as important as 
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contrast to the coarseness and bombast of the later Silesian 
poets. 

A compI'’lt’ t'dilion of Canitz’s poems was published by lb Koni^ 
in 17^7; s<.*e also L. Fitlclu, Die Gc(*ncr ctcn zwvtUn sihlesischen 
Sihule, 11 . ( 1883 ). 

CANIZARES, J 0 S£ DE (1676-1750), Sjumish dramatist, was 
born at Madrid on the 4th of July 1676, entered the army, and 
retired with the rank of captain in 1702 U) act as censor of the 
Madrid theatres and steward to the duke of Osuna. In his 
fourteentli year Cahizares recast a play by Lope de Vega under 
the title of Las Cnentas del Grau Capilda, and he speedily became 
a fashifinable playwright. His orieinalily, however, is slight, 
and El Ddmine Lucas, the only one of his pieces that is still read, 
is an adaptation from Lope de Vega. Cahizares produced a 
version of Racine’s Iphi^enie shortly before 1716, and is to some 
extqpt responsible for the destruction of the old Spanish drama. 
He died on the 4th of September 1750, at Madrid. 

CANNAE (mod. Caunc), an ancient village of Apulia, near the 
river Aufidus, situated on a hill on the right hank, 6 m. 
S.W. from its mouth. It is celebrated for the disastrous defeat 
which the Romans received there from Hannibal in 216 b.c. 
(see Punic Wars). There is a considerable controversy as to 
whether the battle look place on the right or the left bank of the 
river. In later times the place became a municipiumy and un- 
important Roman remains still exist upon the hill known as 
Monte di ('anne. In the middle ages it became a bishopric, 
but was destroyed in 1276. 

See O. Schwab. Dik Sihlachtfcld von Canua (Munich, t8o 8). and 
authorities under Punic Wars. 

CANNANORE, or Kananore, a town of British India, in the 
Malabar district of Madras, on the coast, 58 m. N. from Calicut 
and 470 m. by rail from Madras. Pop. (igoi) 27,81 1. Cannanore 
belonged to the Kalahibsti or ('herakal rajas till the invasion of 
Malabar by hlyder Ali. In 1408 it w'a.s visited by Vasco da 
(iama ; in 1501 a Portuguese factory was planted here by 
Cabral ; in 1502 da (iaiiia made a treaty w'ith the raja, and in 
1505 a fort was built. In 1656 the Dutch effected a settlement 
and built the present fort, which they sold to Ali Raja in 1771. 
In 1783 Cannanore was captured by t he British, and the reigning 
princess became tributary to the Last India Company. Mere is 
the residence of the Moplah chief, known as the Ali Raja, wlio 
owns most of llie Laccadive Islands, (’antianore is the head- 
quarters of a military div ision. 

CANNES, a seaport of France, in the department of the Alpes 
Marilinies, on the Mediterranean, ig m. S.W. of Nice and 120 m. 
E. of Marseilles by rail. I’op. (igo6) 24,531. it enjoys a southern 
exposure on a seaward slope, and i.s defended from the northern 
winds by ranges of hills. Previous to 1831 , when it first attracted 
the attention of Lord Brougham, it mainly consisted of the old 
(quarter (named Sucquet), and had little to sliow except an 
ancient castle, and a church on the top of Mont Chevalier, 
dedicated in 1603 to Notre Dame clu Mont Esp^Tance ; but 
since that period it has become a large and important towm, 
and now one of the most fashionable winter resorts in the 
south of France, much frequented by English visitors, the 
Americans preferring Nice. The neighbourhood is thickly studded 
W'ith magnificent villas, which are solidly built of a stone so soft 
that it is sawn and not hewn. There is an excellent quay, and 
a beautiful pnimcnade runs along the beach ; and numerous 
sheltered roads stretch up the valleys amidst groves of olive 
trees. On the north the modern town climbs up to Le Cannet 
(2 m.), while on the east it practically extends along tlie coast 
to Gulfe jouan (3^ m.), where Napoleon landed on the ist of 
March 1815, on his return from Elba. From Cannes a railway 
runs north in 12^ m. to Grasse. On the top of the hill behind 
the town are a Roman Catholic and ^ Protestant cemetery. 
In the most prominent part of the latter is the grave of Lord 
Brougham, distinguished by a massive stone cross standing on 
a double basement, with the simple inscription — “ Hcnricus 
Brougham, Nalus mdcti.xxviii., Dccessit MD{'ccLXViir.” ; and 
in the immediate vicinity lies James, 4th duke of Montrose, 
who died December 1874. The country around is very beautiful 


and highly fertile ; orange and lemon trees are cultivated like 
peach trees in England, while olives, almonds, fig.s, peaches, 
grapes and other fruits are grown in abundance, and, along 
with the produce of the fisheries, form the chief exports of the 
town. Essences of variou.s kinds arc manufactured, and flowers 
are extensively cultivated for the perfumers. The climate of 
Cannes has been the subject of a considerable variety of opinion, 
— ^thc prepondi'rance being, however, in its favour. According 
to Dr de Valeourt, It is rc^markable l)y reason of the elevation 
and regularity of the temperature during the height of the day, 
the clearness of the atmosphere and abundance of light, the 
rarity of rain and the absence of fogs. 

Cannes is a place of great antiquity, but its earlier history 
is very olxscure. It was twice destroyed by the Saracens in the 
8th and the loth centuries ; but it was afterwards repeopled 
by a colony from Genoa. Opposite the towm is the island of 
Ste Marguerite (one of the Larins), in the citadel of which the Man 
with the Iron Mask was confined from 1686 to 1698, and which 
acquired notoriety as the prison whence Marshal Bazaine c.scaped 
in August 1874. On the other chief island (St Honorat) of the 
Larins is the famous monaster>'(5th century' to 1788), in connexion 
with which grew' up the school of LiSrins, which had a wide 
influence upon piety and literature in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

Sec L.^Allicz, HisUnre du monastdre de Lerin<{ (2 vols., l^iris, 1SO2) ; 
and Lcs Ues de Lcrnis, Caviies, et les rtvaf'cs envinmnants (Pans, 1800); 
Lattnlaire du monadhe de Lerin-s (2 vuls., I’ari.s, 1883 and 11^05, ) ^ dc* 
\'alct)urt, Cannes and its C/m/rt/f (London, 1S73) ; Joanne, sju'ci.d 
Guide to Cannes: J. R. (»n‘cn. cssnv on Cannl's and St llonorat. 
in the first senes ol his Strav Studies (isf ed., 1870) ; A, Pofiper- 
Marsdin, 7 he Si hoot of Lerins (Rochester, 1005). (W. A. B. l‘.) 

CANNIBALISM, the eating of human flesh by men (from a 
Latinized form of Carib, the name of a tribe of South .America, 
formerly found also in the West Indies), also called “anthro- 
pophagy ” (Gr. aef^pwTro?, man, and to eat). K\iclence 

ha.s been adduced from some of the palaeolithic cavo-dweiiings 
in France to show that the inhabitants practised cannibalism, 
at lea.st occasionally. From Herodotus, Strabo and others we 
hear of peoples like the Scythian Massagetae, a nomad race 
north-east of the Caspian Sea, who killed old people and ate 
them. In the middle ages reports, some of them probably un- 
trustworthy, bv Marco Polo and others, attributed cannibalism 
to the wild tribes ol (.’hina, the 'ribetans, <St:c. In our own days 
cannibalism prevails, or prevailed until recently, over a great fiart 
of West and Central Africa, Now Ciuinea, Melanesia (espi'dally 
Fiji) and Australia. New Zealand and the Pols nesian Islands 
W'cre great centres of the practice. It is extensively practised 
by the Battas of Sumatra and in other East Indian islands and 
in .South America ; in earlier days it was a common filature of 
Indian w'ars in North America. Sporadic cannibalism occurs 
among more civilized peoples as a result of ncces.sity or as a 
manifestation of disease (see Lvcanihropy). 

r/fl.s\\7/?rafmi/."-Gannibalistic practices may be classified frnm 
two points of view : (i) the motives of the act ; (2) the ( Ore- 
monial regulations. A third division of subordinate importance 
is also possible, if we consider whether the victims are actually 
killed for food or whether only such arc eaten as have met their 
death in battle or other ways. 

1. From a psychological point of view the term cannibalism 
groups together a number of customs, w'ho.se only bond of union 
is that they all involve eating of human flesh. («) Food canni- 
balism, where the object is the satisfaction of hunger, may occur 
sporadically as a result of real necessity or may be kept up for 
the simple gratification of a taste for human flesh in the absence 
of any lack of food in general or even of animal food, (i.) Canni- 
balism from necessity is found not only among the lower races, 
such as the Fuegians or Red Indian tribes, but also among 
civilized races, as the records of sieges and shipwrecks show, 
(ii.) Simple food cannibalism is common in Africa ; the Niam- 
Niam and Monbuttu carry on wars for the sake of obtaining 
human flesh ; in West Africa human flesh could formerly be 
seen exposed for sale in the market like any other article of 
commerce ; and among some tribes it is the practice to sell 
the corpses of dead relatives for consumption as food, (b) In 
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curious contrast to this latter custom is the practice of devouring 
dead kinsfolk as the most respectful method of disposing of their 
remains. In a small number of cases this practice is combined 
with the custom of killing the old and sick, but in the great 
majority of peoples it is simply a form of burial ; it seems to 
prevail in most parts of Australia, many parts of Melanesia, 
Africa and South America, and less frequently in other parts 
of the world. To this group belong the customs described by 
Herodotus ; wc may perhaps regard as a variant form the custom 
of using the skull of a dead man as a drinking-cup. This practice 
is widely found, and the statement of Herodotus that the skull 
was set in gold and preserved by the Issedones may point in 
this direction ; from the account given of the Tibetans some 
seven hundred years ago by William of Ruysbruck (Rubruquis) 
it appears that they had given up cannibalism but still preserved 
the use of the skull as a drinking vessel. Another modification 
of an original ritual cannibalism is the custom of drinking the 
ashes of the dead, which is practised by some African and South 
American tribes. The custom of holding burial feasts has also 
been traced to the same origin. More incomprehensible to the 
European than any other form of cannibalism is the custom of 
partaking of the products of putrefaction as they run down from 
the body. The Australians smoke-dry the bodies of tribesmen ; 
here, too, it is the custom to consume the portions of the body 
which are rendered liquid by the heat, (c) The ritual cannibal- 
ism just mentioned shades over into and may have been originally 
derived from magical cannibalism, of which three sub-species 
may be distinguished, (i.) Savages are accustomed, on the one 
hand, to abstain from certain foods in order that they may not 
acquire certain qualities ; on the other hand other foods are 
eagerly desired in order that they may by partaking of the flesh 
also come to partake of the mental or bodily peculiarities of 
the man or animal from which the meat is derived ; thus, after 
the birth of a child, especially the first-born, the parents are 
frequently forbidden the flesh of slow-moving animals, because 
that would prevent the child from learning to walk ; conversely, 
eating the heart of a lion is recommended for a warrior to make 
him bra\ e ; from this point of view therefore we readily under- 
stand the motives which lead to the eating of those slain in 
battle, both friends and foes, (ii.) We may term protective an 
entirely different kind of magical cannibalism, which consists in 
the consumption of a small portion of the body of a murdered 
man, in order that his ghost may not trouble the murderer ; 
according to Hans Eg^de, the Eskimo, when they kill a witch, 
cat a portion of her heart, that she may not haunt them, (iii.) 
'J’he practice is also said to have the effect of causing the relatives 
of the murdered man to lose heart or to prevent them from 
exercising the right of revenge ; in this case it may be brought 
into relation with the ceremony of the blood covenant in one of 
the forms of which the parties drink each other’s blood ; or, it 
may point to a reminiscence of a ritual eating of the dead kins- 
man. The late survival of this idea in Europe is attested by its 
mention by Dante in the Purgalorio, (d) 'I'he custom of eating 
food offered to the gods is widespread, and we may trace to 
this origin Mexican cannibalism, perhaps, too, that of Fiji. The 
Aztec worship of the god of war, Huitzilopochtli, led to the 
sacrifice of prisoners, and the custom of sacrifice to their frequent 
wars. The priest took out the heart, offered it to the sun, and 
then went through the ceremonies of feeding the idol with the 
heart and blood ; finally the bodies of the victims were consumed 
by the worshippers, (r) We reach an entirely different set of 
motives in penal and revenge cannibalism. For the origin of 
these ideas we may perhaps look to that of protective magic, 
dealt with above ; but it seems possible that there is also some 
idea of influencing the lot of the criminal in a future life ; it 
may be noted that the whole of the body is seldom eaten in 
protective cannibalism ; among the Battas, however, the 
criminal, and in parts of Africa the debtor, are entirely consumed. 
Other cases, especially where the victim is an enemy, may be due 
to mere fury and bravado. (/) In the west of North America a 
peculiar kind of cannibalism is found, which is confined to a 
certain body of magicians termed “ Hametzen ” and a necessary 


condition of admission to their order. Another kind of initiatory 
cannibalism prevailed in the south of Australia, where a magician 
had to eat a portion of a child’s body before he was admitted. 
The meaning of the.se ceremonials is not*clear. 

2. Most kinds of cannibalism are hedged round with ceremonial 
regulations. Certain tribes, as we have seen above, go to war 
to provide human flesh ; in other cases it is only the nearest 
relatives who may not partake of a body ; in other cases again 
it is precisely the l^earest relatives on whom the duty falls. A 
curious regulation in south-east New Guinea prescribes that the 
killer of the victim shall not partake in the feast ; in some cases 
the whole of the clan to which belonged the man for whom 
revenge is taken abstains also ; in other cases this clan, together 
with any others of the same intermarrying group, takes part in 
the feast to the exclusion of (a) the clan or group with which 
they intermarry and (/>) all outside clans. Some peoples fcffbid 
women to cat human flesh ; in others certain classes, as the 
Muri of the Bambala, a tribe in the Kassai, may be forbidden to 
eat it. In Mindanao the only person who might eat of a slain 
enemy was the priest who led the warriors, and he was not per- 
mitted to escape this duty. In Grand Bassam all who had taken 
part in a festival at the foundation of a new village were com- 
pelled to eat of the human victim. But the variations are too 
numerous for any general account to be given of ceremonial 
limitations. S. R. Steinmetz has proposed a division into endo- 
and exo-cannibalism ; but these divisions are frequently of 
minor importance, and he has failed to define satisfactorily the 
limits of the groups on which his classification is based. 

Origin. — It will probably never be possible to say how canni- 
balism originated; in fact the multiplicity of forms and the 
diversity of ceremonial rules — some prescribing that tribesmen 
shall on no account be eaten, others that the bodies of none but 
tribesmen shall provide the meal of human flesh— point to a 
multiple origin. It has l^een maintained that the various forms 
of endo-cannibalism (eating of tribesmen) spring from an original 
practice of food cannibalism which the human race has in common 
with many animals ; but this leaves unexplained inter alia the 
limitation of the right of participation in the funeral meal to the 
relatives of the dead man ; at the same time it is possible to 
argue that the magical ideas now associated with cannibalism 
are of later growth. Against the view put forward by Steinmetz 
it may be urged that we have other instances of magical foods, 
.such as the eating of a lion’s heart, which do not point to an 
original custom of eating the animal as food. We shall probably 
be justified in referring all forms of endo-cannibalism to a ritual 
origin ; otherwise the limitation is inexplicable ; on the other 
hand exo-cannibalism, in some of its forms, and much of the 
extension of endo-cannibalism must be referred to a desire for 
human flesh, grown into a passion. 

BlinmoRAPHY. — Steinmetz, in Mitt. Anthrop, Gest. Wien, N.F. 
xvi. ; Androc, Die Anthropophagie ; Bergmann, Die Verbrettung 
def A nthro pop hagie ; Schneider, Die Naturvolker, i. 121-200 ; Schaff- 
hausen. Anthropologische Studien, Internal. Archiv iii. 69-73 ; 
xii. 78 ; E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, vol. ii. ; Dictioniiaire 
des sci. mdd., s.v. “ Anthropophagie ” ; Dr Seligmann in Reports of 
the Cooh-Daniels Expedition to New Guinea. (N. W. T.) 

CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, Earl (1812- 1862), English states- 
man, governor-general of India during the Mutiny of 1857, was 
the youngest child of George Canning, and was born at Brompton, 
near I..ondon, on the 14th of December 1812. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, as 
first class in classics and second class in mathematics. In 1836 
he entered parliament, being returned as member for the town 
of Warwick in the Conservative interest. He did not, however, 
sit long in the House of Commons ; for, on the death of his 
mother in 1837, he succeeded to the peerage which had been 
conferred on her with remainder to her only surviving son, 
and as Viscount Canning took his seat in the House of Lords. 
His first official appointment was that of under-secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in the administration formed by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841 — his chief being the earl of Aberdeen. 
This post he held till January 1846 ; and from January to July 
of that year, when the Peel administration was broken up. 
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Lord Canninp filled the post of commissioner of woods and 
forests. Ho declined to accept office under the earl of Derby ; 
but on the formation of the coalition ministry under the earl 
of Aberdeen in January 1853, he received the appointment of 
postmaster-general. In this office he showed not only a large 
capacity for hard work, but also general administrative ability 
and much zeal for the improvement of the service. He retained 
his post under I.ord Palmerston’s ministry until July 1855, 
when, in consequence of the death of Lortf Dalhousie and a 
vacancy in the gov'ernor-generalsliip of India, he was selected 
by Lord Palmerston to succeed to that great position. This 
appointment appears to have been made rather on the ground 
of his father’s great services than from any proof as yet given 
of special personal fitness on the part of J.ord Canning. 'I’he new 
governor sailed from England in December J855, and entered 
upoft the duties of his office in India at the close of February 
1856. II is strong common sense and sound practical judgment 
led him to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the native 
princes, and to promote measures tending to the Ixjttcrment 
of the condition of the people. 

In the year following his accession to office the deep-seated 
discontent of the people broke out in the Indian Mutiny (q.v.). 
Fears were entertained, and even the friends of the viceroy 
to some extent shared them, that he was not equal to the crisis. 
Put the fears proved groundle.ss. He had a clear eye for the 
gravity of the situation, a calm judgment, and a prompt, swift 
l)and to do what was really necessary. By the union of great 
moral qualities with high, though not the higliest, intellectual 
faculties, he carried the Indian empire safely through the stress 
of the storm, and, what was perhaps a harder task still, he dealt 
wisely with the enormous clilliculties arising at the close of such 
a war, estaiilished a more liberal policy and a sounder financial 
system, and left the people more contented than they were 
before. The name of “ Clemency (anning,” which wiis applied 
to him during the heated animosities of the moment, has since 
become a title of honour. 

While rebellion was raging in Oudh he issued a proclamation 
declaring the lands of the province forfeited ; and this step 
gave rise to much angry controversy. A “ secret despatch,” 
couched in arrogant and offensive terms, was addressed to 
the viceroy by Lord Fllenborough, then a member of the Derby 
administration, which would have justified the viceroy in 
immediately resigning. But from a strong sense of duty he 
continued at his post ; and ere long the general condemnation 
of the despatch was so strong that the writer felt it necessary 
to retire from office. Lord C\anning replied to the despatch, 
calmly and in a statesman-like manner explaining and vindi- 
cating his censured policy. In April 1859 he received the thanks 
of both Houses of l^arliament for his great services during the 
mutiny. He was also made an extra civil grand cross of the 
order of the Bath, and in May of the same year he wa.s raised 
to the dignity of an earl. By the strain of anxiety and hard 
work his health and strength were seriously impaired, while 
the death of his wife was also a great shock to him ; in the 
hope that rest in his native land might restore him, he left 
India, reaching England in April 1862. But it was too late. 
He died in London on the 17th of June following. About a 
month before his death he was created K.G. As he died without 
issue the title became extinct. 

See Sir H. S. Cunningham, Earl Canning (“ Rulers of India” series), 
1891 ; and A. J. C. Hare, The Story of Two Noble Lives (1893). 

CANNING, GEORGE (1770-1827), British statesman, was born 
in London on the nth of April 1770. The family was of English 
origin and had been settled at Bishop’s Canynge in Wiltshire. 
In i6i8 a George Canning, son of Richard Canning of Foxcote in 
Warwickshire, received a grant of the manor of Garvagh in 
Londonderry, Ireland, from King James I. The father of the 
statesman, also named G-eorge, was the eldest son of Mr Stratford 
Canning, of Garvagh. He quarrelled with and was disowned by 
his family. He qame to London and led a struggling life, partly 
in trade and partjpr in literature. In May 1768 he married Mary 
Annie Coatello, aid he died on the nth of April 1771, exactly 


one year after the birth of his son. Mrs Canning, who was left 
destitute, received no help from her husband’s family, and went 
on the stage, where she was not successful. She married a dis- 
solute and brutal actor of the name of Reddish. Her son owed 
his escape from the miseries of her household to another member 
of the company, Moody, who wrote to Mr Stratford Canning, a 
merchant in London and younger brother of the elder George 
Canning. Moody represented to Mr Stratford Canning that the 
boy, although full of promise, was on the high road to the gallc»ws 
under the evil influence of Reddish. Mr Stratford Canning 
exerted himself on behalf of his nephew. An estate of the value 
of £200 a year was settled on the boy, and he was sent in succes- 
sion to a private school at Hyde Abbey near Winchester, to 
Eton in 1781, and to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1787. After 
leaving Eton and before going to Oxford, he was entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. At Eton he edited the school magazine, 
The Microcosm, and at Oxford he took the leading part in the 
formation of a debating society. He made many friends, and his 
reputation was already so high that Sheridan referred to him in 
the House of Commons as a rising hope of the Whigs. According 
to Lord Holland, he had been noted at Oxford as a furious 
Jacobin and hater of the aristocracy. In 1 702 he came to London 
to read for the bar. He had taken his B.A. in 1 791 and proceeded 
M.A. on the 6th of July 1794. 

Soon after coming to London he became acquainted with Pitt 
in some uncertain way. The hatred of the aristocran’, for which 
Lord Holland says he was noted at Oxford, would naturally 
deter an ambitious young man with his way to make in the 
world, and with no fixed principles, from attaching his fortune 
to the Whigs. Canning had the glaring examples of Burke and 
Sheridan himself to show him that the great “ re\’olution 
families ” — Cavendishes, Russells, Bentinck.s — who controlled 
the Whig party, would never allow arry man, however able, who 
did not belong to their connexion, to rise to the first rank. He 
therefore took his place among the followers of Pitt It is, 
however, only fair to note that he always regarded Pitt with 
strong personal affection, and that he may very naturally have 
been influenced, as multitudes of other Englishmen were, by 
the rapid development of the French Revolution from a reform- 
ing to an aggressive and conquering force. In a letter to his 
friend Lord Boringdon (John Parker, afterwards carl of MorJey), 
dated the 13th of December 1702, he explicitly states that this 
was the case. Enlightened self-interest was doubtless combined 
with honest conviction in ranking him among the followers of 
Pitt. By the help of the prime minister he entered parliament 
for the borough of Newtown in the Isle of Wight in July 1793. 
His maiden speech, on the subvention to the king of Sardinia, 
was made on the 31st of January 1794. It is by some said to 
have been a failure, but he satisfied himself, and he soon estab- 
lished his place as the most brilliant speaker on the ministerial 
side. It may be most conveniently noted here, that his political 
patrons exerted themselves to provide for his private as well 
as his official prosperity. Their favour helped him to make a 
lucrative marriage with MLss Joan Scott, who had a fortune of 
£100,000, on the 8th of July 1800. The marriage was a very 
happy one, though the bulk of the fortune was worn away in the 
expenses of public and social life. Mrs Canning, who survived 
her husband for ten years, was created a viscountess in 1828, 
Four children were bom of the marriage— a son who died in his 
father’s lifetime, and was lamented by him in very touchii^ 
verse ; another a captain in the navy, drowned at Madeira in 
1827 ; a third son, Charles (<7.1'.), afterwards created Earl 
Canning ; and a daughter Harriet, who married the marquess of 
Clanricarde in 1825. 

The public life of Canning may be divided into four stages. 
From 1793 to 1801 he was the devoted follower of Pitt, was in 
minor though important office, and was the wittiest of the 
defenders of the ministry in parliament and in the press. From 
1801 to 1809 he was partly in opposition, partly in office, fighting 
for the foremost place. Between 1809 and 1822 there was a 
period of comparative eclipse, during which he was indeed at 
times in office, but in lesser places than he would have been 
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prepared to accept between 1804 and i8oq, and was regarded ‘ 
with general distrust. From 1822 till his death in 1827 he was 
the most powerful influence in English, and one of the most 
powerful in European, politics. 

In the spring of 1796 he was appointed under-secretary for 
the foreign office, and in the election of that year he was 
returned for Wendover. He was also appointed receiver-general 
of the alienation office, a sinecure post which brought him 
£700 a year. His position as under-secretary brought him into 
close relations with Pitt and the foreign secretary, Lord Grenville 
During the negotiations for peace at Lille (1797), Canning 
was actively concerned in the devices which were employed by 
Pitt and Grenville to keep the real character of the discussion 
secret from other members of the cabinet. Canning had a taste 
for myster>' and disguises, which he had shown at Oxford, and 
which did much to gain him his unfortunate reputation for 
trickery. From the 20th of November 1797 till the ()th of July 
1708 he was one of the most active, and was certainly the most 
witty of the contributors to the Attli- Jacobin, a weekly paper 
started to ridicule the frothy philanthropic and cleutheromaniar 
rant of the French republicans, and to denounce their brutal 
rapacity and cruelty. Hut Canning’s position as 11 rider-secretary 
was not wholly pleasant to him. He disliked his immediate chief 
Grenville, one of the Whigs who joined Pitt, and a man of 
thoroughly Whiggish aristocratic insolence. In 1799 he left the 
foreign office and was named one of the twelve commissioners 
for India, and in 1800 joint paymaster of the forces, a post which 
he held till the retirement of Pitt in 1801. 

During these years of subordinate activity Canning had 
establislied his position as an orator and a wit. His oratory 
cannot be estimated with absolute confidence. Speeches were 
then badly reported. 'I'he text of his own, published by Thcrry 
(6 volumes, London, 1828), were revised by himself, and not for 
the better. Though his favourite author was Dryden, whose 
prose is uniformly manly and simple, and though he had a keen 
eye for faults of taste in the style of others. Canning had himself 
a leaning to preciosity and tinsel. His wit was, and remains, 
above all question. In public life it did him some harm in the 
opinion of serious people, who could not believe that .so jocose 
a politician had solid capacity. It exasperated opponents, some 
of whom, notably Peter Pindar (see Woi.coT, John), retaliated 
by brutal personalities. Canning was constantly reminded that 
his mother was a strolling actress, and was accused of foisting 
his pauper family on the public funds. The accusation was 
perfectly untrue, but this style of political controversy was 
common, and was adopted by Canning. He put himself on a 
level with Peter Idndar when he assailed Pitt’s successor 
Addington (see Sidmouth, Vi.scount) on the ground that he 
was the son of a doctor. 

While out of office with Pitt, Canning proved a somewhat 
insubordinate follower. The snobbery and malignity of his 
attacks on Addington roused considerable feeling against him, 
and his attempts to act as a political go-between in ministerial 
arrangements were unfortunate. On the formation of Pitt’s 
second ministry he took the post of treasurer of the navy on the 
12th of May 1804. In office he continued to be insubordinate, 
and committed mistakes which got him into bad odour as un- 
trustworthy, He endeavoured to persuade Lord Hawkesbury 
(see Liverpool, Earls op) to join in a scheme for turning an old 
friend out of the India Office. Though his relations with Pitt 
began to be somewhat strained towards the end, he left office on 
the minister’s death on the 21st of January 1806. 

Canning, who delivered the eulogy of Pitt in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd of February, refused to take office in Fox’s 
ministry of “ all the talents.” Attempts were made to secure 
him, and he was offered the leadership of the House of Commons, 
under the supervision of Fox, an absurd proposal which he had 
the good sense to decline. After the death of Fox, and the 
dismissal by the king of Lord Grenville’s ministry, he joined the 
administration of the duke of Portland as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. He held the office from the 25th of March 1807 
till the 9th of September 1809. During these two years he had a 


large share in the vigorous policy which defeated the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit by the seizure of the Danish fleet. 
As foreign secretary it fell to him to defend the ministry when it 
was attacked in parliament. He refused to tell how he be- 
came aware of the secret articles, and the mystery has never 
been fully solved. He threw himself eagerly into the prosecution 
of the war in Spain, yet hi.s tenure of office ended in resignation 
in circumstances which left him under deep discredit. He be- 
came entangled in what can only be called two intrigues. In 
view of the failing health of the duke of Portland he told his 
colleague, Spencer Perceval, chancell f)r of the exchequer, that a 
new prime minister must be found, that he must be in the House 
of Commons, that the choice lay between them, adding that he 
might not be prepared to serve as subordinate. In April of 1809 
he had told the duke of Portland that Lord Castler^agh, 
secretary for the colonies and war, was in his opinion unfit for his 
post, and must be removed to another office. The duke, a 
sickly and vacillating man, said nothing to Castlereagh, and 
took no steps, and Canning did not enlighten his colleague. 
When he found that no mea.sures were being taken to make a 
change of office. Canning resigned on the 7th of September. 
Castlereagh then learnt the truth, and after resigning .sent 
Canning a challenge on the loth of September. In the duel on 
Putney Heath which followed Canning W'as wounded in the 
thigh. His apologists have endeavoured to defend him against 
the charge of double dealing, but there can be no question that 
Castlereagh had just ground to be angry. Public opinion was 
strong agaiast Canning, and in the House of Commons he was 
looked upon with distrust. For twelve years he remained out of 
office or in inferior places. His ability made it impossible that he 
should be obscure. In 1810 he was a member of the Bullion 
Committee, and his speeches on the report showed his mastery 
of the subject. It was no doubt his reputation for economic 
knowledge which chiefly recommended him to the electors of 
Liverpool in 1812. He had been elected for I'ralee in 1803, for 
Newtown (Hants) in 1806 and for Harwich in 1807. But in 
parliament he had lost all influence, and is described as wandering 
about neglected and avoided. In 1812 he committed the serious 
mistake of a<*cepting a well-paid ornamental mission to Lisbon, 
which he was about to visit for the health of his eldest son. He 
remained abroad for eighteen months. In 1816 he submitted to 
enter office as president of the Board of Control in Lord Liver- 
pool’s cabinet, in which Castlereagh, to whom he had now 
become reconciled, was secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 
1 820 he resigned his post in order to avoid taking any part in the 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 

Canning’s return to great office and influence dates from the 
suicide of Castlere^h in 1822. He had accepted the governor- 
generalship of India, which would have implied his retirement 
from public life at home, and refused to remain unless he was 
promised “ the whole inheritance ” of Castlereagh, — the foreign 
office and the leadership of the House of Commons. His terms 
were accepted, and he took office in September 1822. He held the 
office from that date till April 1827, when he became prime 
minister in succession to Lord Liverpool, whose health had 
broken down. Even before this he was the real director of the 
policy of the cabinet — as Castlereagh had been from 1812 to 
J822. It may be noted that he resigned his seat for Liverpool in 
1823, and was elected for Harwich, which he left for Newport in 
1826. Few English public men have represented so many 
constituencies. 

His fame as a statesman is based mainly on the foreign policy 
which he pursued in those years — the policy of non-intervention, 
and of the patronage, if not the actual support, of national and 
liberal movements in Europe (see the historical articles under 
Europe, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece), To this policy 
he may be said to have given his name, and he has enjoy^ the 
reputation of having introduced a generous spirit into British 
politics, and of having undone the work of his predecessor at the 
foreign office, who was constantly abused as the friend of 
despotism and of despots. It may well be believed that Canning 
followed his natural inclinations, and it can be asserted without 
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the possibility of contradiction, if also without possibility of 
proof, that he had influenced the mind of Castlereagh. Yet the 
fact remains that when Canning came into office in September 
1822, he found the instriictions to be given to the representative 
of the British government at the congress of Verona already 
drawn up by his predecessor, who had meant to attend the 
congress himself (see Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd 
Marquess of). These instructions were handed on without 
change by Canning to the duke of Wellington, who went as 
representative, and they contain all the principles which have 
been said to have been peculiarly Canning's. Indeed this policy 
was dictated by the character and position of the British govern- 
ment, and had been followed in the main since the conference of 
Aix-la-Chapellc in 1818. Canning was its orator and minister 
rather than its originator. Yet his eloquence has associated with 
his name the responsibility for British policy at the time. No 
speech of his is perhaps more famous than that in which he 
claimed the initiative in recognizing the independence of the 
revolted Spanish colonies in South America in 1823 — “ 1 resolved 
that, if France had Spiiin, it should not be Spain with the Indies. 
I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old ” (December 12, 1826). 

When Lord Liverpool was struck down in a fit on the 17th of 
Fcbriiarv 1827, (.'anning was marked out by position as his only 
possible successor. He was not indeed accepted by all the party 
which had followed Liverpool. 'Fhe duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel and several other members of the ministry, moved 
perhaps by personal animosity, and certainly by dislike of hi-s 
known and consistent advocacy of the claim.s of the Roman 
Catholics, refused to serve with him. Canning succeeded in 
constructing a ministry in April —but the hopes and the fears of 
friends and enemies proved to be equally unfounded. His 
health had already begun to give way, and broke down altogether 
under the strain of the effort required to form his ministry. Ho 
had caught cold in January at the funeral of the duke of York, 
and never recovered. He died on the 8th of August 1827, at 
Chiswick, in the house of the duke of Devonshire, where Fox had 
died, and in the same room. 

See Sficcihes, with a memoir by K. Thorry (London, 1826) ; A. G. 
Stapleton, Political Life of Canning, 1822-1827 (2ncl ed., London. 
1831) ; Canning and JJis Times (London, 1850) ; Lord Dalling and 
Biilwer, Historical Characters (T.ondon, 18O8) ; F. H. Hill, George 
Canning (f-ondon, 1887) ; Some Political Correspondeiue of George 
Canning, ed. E. J, Stapleton (2 vols., 1807) ; J. A. R. Marriott, 
George Canning and His Times, a Political Study (London, 1903)’ 
W. Alistm IdiilUps, George Canning (London, 1903), with repro- 
ductions of contemporary jw>rtrait>» and caricatures; H. W. V, 
Tempeiiey, Ge<\rge Canning (London, 1905). 

CANNIZZARO, STANISLAO (1826-1910), Italian chemi.st, 
was born at Palermo on the 13th of July 1826. In 1841 he 
entered the university of his native place with the intention of 
making medicine his profession, but he soon turned to the study 
of chemistry, and in 1845 and 1846 acted as assistant to Rafaellc 
Piria (1815-1865), known for his work on salicin, who was then 
professor of chemistry at Pisa and subsequently occupied the 
same position at Turin. During the Sicilian revolution he served 
as an artillery officer at Messina and was also chosen deputy for 
Francavilla in the Sicilian parliament; and after the fall of 
Messina in September 1848 he was stationed at Taormina. 
On the collapse of the insurgents he escaped to Marseilles, in 
May 1849, and after visiting various French towns reached 
Pans in October. There he gained an introduction to M. E, 
Chevreul’s laboratory, in conjunction with F. S. Cloez 
(1817-1883) made his ifc^rteontribution to chemical research 
in 1851, when they prepirfaicyanamide by the action of ammonia 
on cyanogen chloride ifti^fjtfiereal solution. In the same year 
he was appointed professor #tobysical chemistry at the National 
College of Alexandria, whw he discovered that aromatic 
aldehydes are decompteed hf lalcoholic potash into a mixture 
of the corresponding acid and alcohol, e,g. benzaldehyde into 
benzoic acid and benzyl alcohol (“ Cannizzaro’s reaction ”). 
In the autumn of ^855 he became professor of chemistry at 
Geneva university ,jg}di;SHc years later, after declining professor- 


ships at Pisa and Naples, accepted the chair of inorganic and 
organic chemistry at Palermo. There he spent ten years, studying 
the aromatic compounds and continuing to work on the amines, 
until in 1871 he was appointed to the chair of chemistry at 
Rome university. Apart from his work on organic chemistry, 
which includes also an investigation of santonin, he rendered 
great service to the philosophy of chemistry when in his memoir 
Sunto di un corso di Filosofia chemica (1858) he insisted on the 
distinction, till then imperfectly realized, between molecular 
and atomic weights, and showed how the atomic weights of 
elements contained in volatile compounds can be deduced from 
the molecular weights of those compounds, and how the atomic 
weights of elements of whose compounds the vapour densities 
are unknown can ho ascertained from a knowledge of their 
specific heats. For this achievement, of fundamental importance 
for the atomic theory in chemistry, he was awarded the Copley 
medal by the Royal Society in i8qi. Cannizzaro’s scientific 
eminence in 1871 secured him admission to the Italian senate, 
of which he was vice-president , and as a member of the Council 
of Public Instruction and in other ways he rendered important 
services to the cause of scientific education in Italy. 

CANNOCK, a market town in the western parliamentary 
division of Staffordshire, England, in the district known as 
Cannock Chase, 130 m. N.W. from London by the London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1891) 20,613 ; 
(iQOi) 23.974. The church of St Luke is Perpendicular, enlarged 
in modem times. The famous political preacher, Henry Sach- 
everell, held the living early in the 18th century. Cannock has 
tool, boiler, brick and tile works. Cannock Chase, a tract 
generally exceeding 500 ft. in elevation, extends on an axis 
from north-west to south-east over some 36,000 acres. It was 
a royal preserve, and remains for the most part an uncultivated 
waste, but it is also a rich coalfield, and there arc mines in every 
direction. Brownhills, Burntwood and Chase Town, Great 
Wyrley, Hednesford, Hammerwich, and Pelsall arc townships 
or villages of the mining population. 

CANNON (a word common to Romance languages, from the 
Lat. canna^ a reed, tube, with the addition of the augmentative 
termination -o«, -one), a gun or piece of ordnance. The word, 
first found about 1400 (there is an indenture of Henry IV. 1407 
referring to canones, seu instrumenta Anglire gunnes vocaia ”), 
is commonly applied to any form of firearm which is fired from 
a carriage or fixed mounting, in contradistinction to “ small- 
arms,” which arc fired without a rest or support of any kind.' 
An exception must be made, however, in the case of machine 
guns {q.ih), and the word as used in modern times may be defined 
as follows : “ a piece of ordnance mounted upon a fixed or 
movable carriage and firing a projectile of greater calibre than 
I A in.” In French, however, canon is the term applied to the 
barrel of small arms, and also, as an alternative to mitrailleuse 
or mitraillcur, to machine guns, as well as to ordnance properly 
.so-called. 'J'he Hotchki.ss machine gun used in several navie.s is 
officially called ” revolving cannon.” For details see Artillery, 
Ordnance, Machine Guns, &c. Amongst the many derived 
senses of the word may be mentioned “ cannon curls,” in which 
the hair is arranged in horizontal tubular curls one above the 
other. For ‘‘ cannon ” in billiards see Billiards. 

In the i6th and 17th centuries the “cannon” in England 
was distinctively a large piece, smaller natures of ordnapo^ 
being called by various special names such as ciilverin, saiamf 
falcon, demi-cannon, &c. We hear of Cromwell taking -^ifh 
him to Ireland (1649) “ two cannon of eight inches, two cannon 
of seven, two demi-cannon, two twenty-four pounders,” &c. 

Sir James Turner, a distinguished professional soldier con- 
temporary with Cromwell, says : “ The cannon or battering 
ordnance is divided by the English into Cannon Royal, Whole 
Cannon and Demi-Cannon. 'Hie first is likewise called the 
Double Cannon, she weighs 8000 pound of metal and shoots a 
bullet of 60, 62 or 63 pound weight. The Whole Cannon weighs 
7000 pound of metal and shoots^a bullet of 38, 39 or 40 pound. 

^ Tlic original small arms, however, are often referred to as hand 
cannon. 
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The Demi-Cannon weighs about 6000 pound and shoots a bullet 
of 28 or 30 pound. . . . These three several guns are called 
cannons of eight, cannons of seven and cannons of six.” The 
generic sense of “ cannon,” in which the word is now exclusively 
used, is found along with the sp)ecial sense above mentioned 
as early as 1474. A warrant of that year issued by Edward IV. 
of England to Richard Copcote orders him to provide bumbardos , 
canoneSy culverynes . » , et alios canones quoscumque^ ac ptdvereSy 
sulfer . . . pro eisdem canonibus necessariasy “ Artillery ” and 
“ ordnance,” however, were the more usual terms up to the time 
of Louis XIV. (r. 1670), about which lime heavy ordnance 
began to be classified according to the weight of its shot, and the 
special sense of “ cannon ” disappears. 

CANNON-BALL TREE (Couroupiia ^uianensis), a native of 
tropical South America (French Guiana), which bears large 
spherical woody fruits, containing numerous seeds, as in the 
allied genus Bertholletia (Brazil nut). 

CANNSTATT, or Kannstatt, a town of Germany in the 
kingdom of Wurttemberg, pleasantly situated in a fertile valley 
on both banks of the Neckar, 2J m. from Stuttgart, with which 
it has been incorporated since 1904. Pop. (1905) 26,497. It is 
a railway centre, has two Evangelical and a Roman (Catholic 
church, two bridges acro.ss the Neckar, handsome streets in the 
modern quarter of the town and fine promenades and gardens. 
There is a good deal of business in the town. Railway plant, 
automobiles and machinery are manufactured ; spinning and 
weaving are carried on ; and there are chemical works and a 
brewery here. Fruit and vines are largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. A large population is temporarily attracted 
to Cannstatt by the fame of its mineral springs, which are valu- 
able for diseases of the throat and weaknesses of the nervous 
•system. These springs were known to the Romans. Besides 
Uie usual bathing establishments there are .several medical 
institutions for the treatment of disease. Near the town are the 
palaces of Rosenstein and Wilhelma; the latter, built (1842- 
1851) for King William of Wiirttemberg in the Moorish style, is 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. In the neigh Ixjurhood also 
are immense caves in the limestone where numerous bones of 
mammoths and other extinct animals have been found. On the 
Kotenberg, where formerly stood the ancestral castle of the 
house of Wurttemberg, is the mausoleum of King William and his 
wife. 

Cannstatt (Condistat) is mentioned early in the 8th century as 
the place where a great court was held by Charlemagne for the 
trial of the rel)ellious dukes of the Alamanni and the Bavarians. 
From the emperor Louis the Bavarian it received the same rights 
and privileges as were enjoyed by the town of Esslingen, and 
until the middle of the 14th century it was the capital of the 
county of Wurttemberg. Cannstatt was the scene of a victory 
gained by the French over the Austrians on the 21st of July 
1796. 

See ^'eiel, Der Kurort Kannstatt und seine Mineralquellen (Cann- 
statt, 1875). 

CANO, ALONZO (1601-1667), Spanish painter, architect and 
sculptor, was born at Granada. He has left in Spain a very 
great number of specimens of his genius, which display the 
boldness of his design, the facility of liis pencil, the purity of his 
flesh-tints and his knowledge of chiaroscuro. He learned archi- 
tecture from his father, Miguel Cano, painting from Pacheco 
and sculpture from Juan Martinez Montanes. As a statuary, 
his most famous works are the Madonna and Child in the church 
of Nebrissa, and the colossal figures of San Pedro and San Pablo. 
As an architect, he indulged in too profuse ornamentation, and 
gave way too much to the fancies of his day. Philip IV. made 
him royal architect and king’s painter, and gave him the church 
prefement of a canon. His more important pictures are at 
Madrid. He was notorious for his ungovernable temper ; and 
it is said that once he risked his life by committing the then 
capital offence of dashing to pieces the statue of a saint, when in 
a rage with the purchaser who grudged the price he demanded. 
His known passionateness also (according to another story) 
caused him to be suspected, and even tortured, for the murder of 
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his wife, though all other circumstances pointed to his servant 
as the culprit. 

CANO, MELCHIOR (1525-1560), Spanish theologian, bom at 
Taran^on, in New Castile, joined the* Dominican order at an 
early age at Salamanca, where in 1546 he succeeded to the 
theological chair in that university. A man of deep learning 
and originality, proud and a victim to the odium iheologicunty 
he could brook no rivalry. The only one who at that time could 
compare with him wa.s the gentle Bartolomeo de Caranza, also a 
Dominican and afterwards archbishop of Toledo. At the uni- 
versity the schools were divided between the partisans of the 
two professors ; but Cano pursued his rival w'ith relentless 
virulence, and took part in the condemnation for heresy of his 
brother-friar. The new society of the Jesuits, as being the fore- 
runners of Antichrist, also met with his violent opposition ; and 
he was not grateful to them when, after attending the council 
of Trent in 1545, he was sent, by their influence, in 1552, as 
bishop of the far-off sec of the Canaries. His personal influence 
with Philip II. soon procured his recall, and he was made pro- 
vincial of his order in Castile. In 1556 he wrote his famous 
Consultatio theologicay in which he advised the king to resist the 
temporal encroachments of the papacy and, as absolute monarch, 
to defend his rights by bringing about a radical change in the 
administration of ecclesiastical revenues, thus making Spain 
less dependent on Rome. With this in his mind Paul IV. styled 
him “ a son of perdition.” The reputation of Cano, however, 
rests on a posthumous work, De Locis iheologicis (Salamanca, 
1562), which stands to-day unrivalled in its own line. In this, a 
genuine work of the Renaissance, Cano endeavours to free 
dogmatic theology from the vain subtleties of the schools and, 

I by clearing away the puerilities of the later scholastic theologians, 

[ to bring religion back to first principles ; and, by giving rules, 
method, co-ordination and system, to build up a scientific 
treatment of theology. He died at Toledo on the 30th of 
September 1560. j 

CANOE (from Carib. candoa, the West Indian name found in 
use by Columbus ; the Fr. canoty boat, and Ger. Kahn, are 
derived from the Lat. cannay reed, vessel), a sort of general term 
for a boat sharp at both ends, originally designed for propulsion 
by one or more paddles (not oars) held without a fixed fulcrum, 
the paddler facing the bow. As the historical native name for 
certain types of boat used by savages, it is applied in such cases 
to those which, like other boats, are open within from end to end, 
and the modern “ Canadian canoe ” preserves this sense ; but 
a more specific usage of the name is for such craft as differ 
essentially from open boats by being covered in with a deck, 
except for a well ” where the paddler sits. Modern develop- 
ments are the cruising canoe, combining the use of paddle and 
sails, and the racing canoe, equipped with sails only. 

The primitive canoes were light frames of wood over which 
skins (as in the Eskimo canoe) or the bark of trees (as in the 
North American Indians’ birch-bark canoe) were tightly stretched. 
The modern painted canvas canoe, built on Indian lines, was 
a natural development of this idea. The Indian also used, and 
the African still uses, the “ dug-out,” made from a tree hollowed 
by fire after the manner of Robinson Crusoe. Many of these are 
of con.sidcrable size and carrying capacity ; one in the New York 
Natural History Museum from Queen Charlotte’s Island is 63 ft. 
long, 8 ft. 3 in. wide, and 5 ft. deep, cut from a single log. The 

war canoe ” of paddling races is its modern successor. In the 
islands of the Pacific primitive canoes are wonderfully handled by 
the natives, who make long sea voyages in them, often stiffening 
them by attaching another hull (see Catamaran). 

In the earlier part of the 19th century, what was known as a 
“ canoe ” in England was the short covered-in craft, with a 
‘ well ” for the paddler to sit in, which was popularly used for 
short river practice ; and this type still survives. But the sport 
of canoeing in any real sense dates from 1865, when John Mac- 
Gregor {q.v.) designed the canoe “ Rob Roy ” for long journeys 
by water, using both double-bladed paddle and sails, yet light 
enough (about 70 lb) to be carried over land. The general type 
of this canoe is built of oak with a cedar deck ; the length is from 
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12 ft. to 15 ft., the beam from 26 in. to 30 in., the depth 10 in. 
to 16 in. I'ho paddle is 7 ft. long and 6 in. wide in the blade, 
the canoeist sits low in a cockpit, and in paddling dips the blades 
first on one side and then 'the other. The rig is generally yawl. 

In 1860 the Ro\'al ('anoe Club was formed in England, and the 
prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) became commodore. 
Its headquarters are at King.ston-on-Tharnes and it is still the 
leiiding organization. There is also the British Canoe Association, 
devoted to cruising. After the English canoes were seen in Paris 
at the Exhibition of 1867, others like them were built in France. 
Branche.s and clubs were formed also at the English universities, 
and in Liverpool, Hull, Edinburgh and Glasgow. The New York 
Canoe Club was founded in 1871. One member of the Royal 
Canoe Club crossed the English C'hannel in his canoe, another the 
Irish Channel from Scotland to Ireland, and many rivers were 
expired in inaccessible parts, like the Jordan, the Kishon, and 
the Abana and the Pharpar at Damascus, as well as the Lake 
Menzaleh in the Delta of the Nile, and the Lake of Galilee and 
Waters of Merom in .Syria. 

W. Baden Powell modified the type of the “ Rob Roy ” in the 

Nautilus,” intended only for sailing. From this time the two 
kinds of pleasure canoe — paddling and sailing — parted company, 
and developed each on its own lines ; the sailing canoe .soon 
(1882) had a deck seat and tiller, a smaller and smaller cockpit, 
and a larger and larger sail area, with the consequent necessary 
air and water-tight bulklieads in the hull. Paul Butler of Lowell, 
IWass., added (1886) the sliding outrigger .seat, allowing the 
canoeist to slide out to windward. The final stage is the racing 
machine pure and simple, seen in the exciting contests at the 
annual August meets of the American Canoe A.ssociution on the 
St Lawrence river, or at the more frequent race days of its 
constituent divisions, as.sociated as Canadian (47 clubs), Atlantic 
(32 clubs), Central (26 clubs) and V\'estern. 

The paddling canoe, propelled by single-bladcd paddles, is also 
repre.sented in single, tandem and crew (“ war canoe ”) races, 
and this form of the sport remains more of the amateur type. 
The “ Canadian,” a clinker or carvel built mahogany or cedar or 
bass-wood canoe, or the painted canvas, bark or compressed 
paper canoe, all on the general lines of the Indian birch bark, are 
a.s common on American rivers as the punt is on the Thames, and 
are similarly used. 

See MacGregor, A Thousand Miles in the Kob Rov Canoe (1800), 
The Rob Roy on the Baltu , tV:c. ; W. Baden l‘owell. Canoe Ttaoellin^ 
(1871) ; W. L. Alden, Canoe and the Flyiiif^ Proa (New York, 1878) ; 
J. I). Hayward. Camping out with the Hritish Canoe A'isociation : 
C. B. Vaiix, Canoe Handlinf> (New York, 1888) ; Stephens, Canoe 
and boat Building (New York, 1881). 

CANON. The Greek word uavm' means originally a .straight 
rod or pole, and metaphorically what serves to keep a thing 
upright or straight, a rule. In the New Testament it occurs in 
Gal. vi. 16, and 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 16, .signifying in the former 
passage a measure, in the latter what is measured, a district. 
The general applications of the word fall mainly into two groups, 
in one of which the underlying meaning is that of rule, in the other 
that of a list or catalogue, i.e. of books containing the rule. Of 
the first, such u.se.s as that of a standard or rule of conduct or 
taste, or of a particular form of musical composition (.see below) 
may be mentioned, but the principal example is of the sum of tlie 
laws regulating the ecclesiastical body (see Canon Law), In the 
.second group of uses that of the ecclesiastical dignitary(see below), 
that of the list of the names of those persons recognized as saints 
by the Church (see (’anonization), and that of the authoritative 
body of Scriptures (.see below) arc examples. 

Musir,- A canon in part- music is the form taken by the 
earliest compositions in harmony, successive or consequent parts 
having the same melody, but each beginning at a stated period 
after its precursor or antecedent. In many early polyphonic 
compositions, one or more voices were imitated note for note by 
the others, so that the otlier parts did not need to be written out 
at all, but were deduced from the leaders by a rule or amon. Sir 
Frederick Bridge has pointed out that in this way the term 
“canon ” came to supersede the old name of the art-form, Ruga 
ligata. (Sec also under Fugue, Contrapuntal Forms and 


Music.) When the first part completes its rhythmical sentence 
before the second enters, and tlien continues the melody as an 
accompaniment to the second, and so on for the third or fourth, 
this form of canon in England was styled a “round ” or “ catch ” ; 
the stricter canon tnjing one in which the succession of parts did 
not depend on the ending of the phrase. But outside ICngland 
catches and canons were undifferentiated. The “ round ” 
derived its name from the fact that the first part returned to the 
beginning while the others continued the melody ; the “ catch ” 
meant that each later part caught up the tunc. The problem of 
the canon, as an artistic composition, is to find one or more points 
in a melody at which one or more successi\’e parts may start the 
.same tune harmoniously. Catches were familiar in English folk 
mu.sic until after the Restoration ; different trades having 
characteristic melodies of their own. In the time of Charles IL 
they took a bacchanalian cast, and later became sentimental. 
Gradually the form wont out as a type of folk music, and now 
sur\'ives mainly in its historical intere.st. (H. Cii.) 

TAc Church Dignitary. — A canon is a person who pos.sesscs a 
prebend, or revenue allotted for the performance of divine ser^’ice 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. Tliough the institute of canons 
as it at present exists docs not go back beyond the nth century it 
has a long history behind it. The niimc is derived from the list 
{matricula) oi the clergy belonging to a church, uamv being thus 
used in the council of Nicaca (c. 16). In the .synod of Laoclicea 
the adjective xaeonx-os is found in this sense (c. 15); and 
during the 6th centurv' the word canoniem occurs commonly in 
western Europe in relatiorj to the clergy belonging to a cathedral 
or other church. Eusebius of \T‘rcelli (d. 370) was the first to 
introduce the sy.stem whereby the cathedral clergy dwelt together, 
leading a semi- monastic life in common and according to rule ; 
and St Augustine established a similar manner of life for the 
clergy of his cathedral at Hippo. The system spread widely over 
Africa, Spain and Gaul ; a familiar instance is St Gregory's 
injunction to St Augustine that at Canterbury the bishop and his 
clergy should live a common life together, similar to the monastic 
life in which he had been trained ; that these “ clerics ” at 
Canterbury were not monks is shown by the fact that those of 
them in the lower clerical grades were free to marry and live at 
home, without forfeiting their position or emoluments as members 
of the body of cathedral clergy (Bede, Hist. Keel. i. 27). 'I’his 
mode of life for the secular clergy, which bc('ame common in the 
west, seem.s never to have taken root in the east. It came to be 
called vita canonica, canonical life, and it was the object of various 
enactments of councils during the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries. 
The first .serious attempt to legislate for it and reduce it to rule 
was made by Chrodegang, hi.shop of Metz (c. 750), who composed 
a rule for the clergy of his cathednd, wliich was in large measure 
an adaptation of the Benedictine Rule to the case of secular 
clergy Jiving in common. Chrodegang’s Rule was adopted in 
many churches, both cathedral and collegiate {i.e. those served 
by a body of clergy). In 816 the synod of Aix-la-Chapelle (see 
Mon. Germ. Concil. ii. 307) made further regulations for the 
canonical life, which became the law in the EVankish empire for 
cathedral and collegiate churches. The Rule of Chrodegang was 
taken as the basis, but was supplemented and in some points 
mitigated and made less monastic in character. There was a 
common dormitory and common refectory for all, but each canon 
was allowed a dwelling room within the cloister ; the use of flesh 
meat was permitted, and the clothing was of better quality than 
that of monks. Each canon retained the use of his private 
property and money, but the revenues of the cathedral or church 
were treated as a common fund for the mainterumce of the whole 
establishment. The chief duty of the canons was the performance 
of the church services. Thus the canons were not monks, but 
secular clergy living in community, without taking the monastic 
vows or resigning their private mean.s — a form of life somewhat 
resembling that of the fathers of the London or Birmingham 
Oratory in our day. I’he bishop was expected to lead the 
common life along with his dergy. 

The canonical life as regulated 1 )y the synod of Aix, subsisted 
in the 9th and loth centuries ; but the maintenance of this 
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intermediate form of life was of extreme difficulty. There was a 
constant tendency to relax the lx>nds of the common life, and 
attempts in various directions to restore it. In England, by the 
middle of the loth century, the prescriptions of the canonical 
life seem to have fallen into desuetude, and in nine cathedrals 
the canons were replaced by communities of Benedictines. In 
the iith century’’ the Rule of (.hrodegang was introduced into 
certain of the English cathedrals, and an Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tion of It was made under heofric for his church of Exeter. The 
turning point came in 1050, when a reforming synod, held at the 
Lateran, exhorted the clergy of all cathedral and collegiate 
churches to live in community, to hold all property and money in 
common, and to “ lead the life of the Apostles ” (cf. Acts ii. 44, 
45). The clergy of numerous churches throughout Western 
Europe (that of the Lateran Basilica among them) set themselves 
to carry out these exhortations, and out of this movement grew 
the religious order of Canons Regular or Augustinian Canons 
(g.v.). The opposite tendency also ran its course and produced 
the institute of secular canons. The revenues of the cathedral 
were divided into two parts, that of the bishop and that of the 
clergy ; this latter was again divided among the clergy them- 
selves, so that each member received his own separate income, 
and the persons so sharing, whatever their clerical grade, were 
the canons of the cathedral church. Naturally all attempt at 
liading an>' kind of common life was frankly abandoned. In 
Jriigland the final establishment of this order of things was due to 
St Osmund (1090). The nature and functions of the institute of 
secular canons are described in the article Cathedral. 

See Dll Cange, Glossanum, under " Canonicus " ; Amort. Veins 
JUs<i/>lma Canonic, )ru»i (1747). to be used with caution for the 
earlier piM'iod ; C. du Molitiet. Rdftexions historufties et cuvieuses sur 
li'!> nniic/titif's (irs chuuotnvs taut sic niters que r/f^mhers (1674) ; Herzog 
Rciilcnivklopadte (3rd ed.), art. “ Kapitel" : Wetzer utid Welle’ 
Kirchentfxu'on (2nd ocl.), art. “Canomca vita" and "Canonikat." 
The history of the canonical institute is .succinctly told, and the Wht 
literature named, hy Max HeitnbuchtM*, Orden mid Kongrcaationen, 
iSiib. 1. § 5^; also by Otto Zdckler, Askese tend AJonchtutn, 1807, 
pp 422-425. On medieval secular canons a standard work is Chr 
Wordsworth's Statutes of lAm.oln Cathedral (i8g2-i«<)7) ; see also an 
arljcle thereon by Edm. Bishop in Dublin Review, July i8q8 

(E.'C. B.) 

In the Churcli of England the canons of cathedral or collegiate 
churches retain their traditional character and functions, 
though they are now, of course, permitted to marry. Their 
duties were defined by the Canons of 1603, and included that of 
rtj.sidencc at the cathedrals according to ‘‘ their local customs and 
.statutes,” and preacliing in the cathedral and in the churches of 
tlic dificese, “ e.specially those whence they or their church 
receive any yearly rent or profit.” A canonry not being legally a 
” cure of souls,” a canon may hold a benefice in addition to his 
prebend, in spite of the acts against pluralities. By the Canons 
of 1603 he was subject to dLscipline if he made his canonry an 
excuse for neglecting his cure. By the act of 1840 reforming 
cathedral chapiters the number of canonries was greatly reduced, 
while s()me were made applicable to the endowment of arch- 
deaconries and professorships. At the .same time it was enacted 
that a canon must have been six years in priest’s orders, except in 
the case of canonrie.s annexed to any profe.ssorship, headship or 
other office in any university. The obligatory period of residence, 
hitherto varying in different churches, was also fixed at a uniform 
period of three months. The right of presentation to canonries 
is now vested in some ca.scs in the crown, in others in the lord 
chancellor, the archbishop or in the bishop of the diocese. 

Honorary canons are properly canons who have no prebend or 
other emoluments from the common fund of the chapter. In the 
ca.se of old cathedrals the title is liestowed upon deserving 
clergymen by the bishop as a mark of distinction. In new 
cathedrals, e.^. Manchester or Birmingham, where no endowment 
exists for a chapter, the bishop is empowered to appxiint honorary 
canons, who carry out the ordinary functions of a cathedral 
body (.see Cathedral). 

Minor canons, more properly styled priest - vicars, are ap- 
pointed by the dean and chapter. Their function is mainly to 
Bing the service, and they are selected therefore mainly for their 
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voices and musical qualifications. They may hold a benefice, if 
It lies within 6 m. of the cathedral. 

In the Protestant churches of the continent canons as ecclesi- 
astical officers have ceased to exist. In Prussia and Saxony, 
however, certain chapters, secularized at the Reformation, 
still exist. The canons (Domherren) are, however, laymen with 
no ecclesiastical character whatever, and their rich prebends are 
merely sources of endowment for the cadets of noble families. 

See IMiUIimore, Rccles. Law, 2 vols. (London. i8(>5). (W. A. I*.) 

The Sen ptures , 1 here are three opinions as to the origin of 
the application of the term ” canon ” to the writings u.sed by the 
C hristian C hurch. According to Semlcr, Baur and others, the word 
had originally the sense of list or catalogue- the books publicly 
read in Christian assemblies. Others, as Steiner, suppose that 
since the Alexandrian grammarians applied it to collections of 
old Greek authors as models of excellence or classics, it nflant 
classical (canonical) writings. According to a third opinion, the 
term included from the first the idea of a regulating principle. 
This is the more probable, because the same idea lies in the New 
Testament use of the noun, and pervades its applications in the 
language of the early Fathers down to the time of Constantine, 
as Credner has shown. ^ The “ xaewv of the church” in the 
Clementine homilies, the “ ecclesiastical navcAv « and the “ KOLVMV 
of the truth in C lement and Irenaeus,^ the xaecui/ of the faith in 
Polycrates, the regula fidei of Tertullian,« and the lihri regtdares 
of Origen ^ imply a normative principle. Credner’s view of Kavcov 
as an abbreviation of ypa<fm\ xavoi/ov, equivalent to Scripturae 
legts in Diocletian’s Art,’^ is too artificial, and is unsanclioned 
by usage. 

The earliest example of its application to a catalogue of the 
Old or^New Testament books occurs in the Latin translation of 
Origen’s homily on Joshua, where the original seems to have 
been #cai'o>r. The word itself ‘is certainly in Amphilochius,^ as 
well as in Jerome and Rufinus.^’ As the Latin translation of 
Origen has canonicus and canonizatusy we infer that he used 
opposed as it is to apocryphus or secretus. The first 
occurrence of is in the 59th canon of the council of 

Laodicea, where it is contrasted with IduoriKos and dauvorurros. 
KavovL(i\fL€vn., “ canonized books,” is first used in Athanasius’s festal 
epistle.i^ The kind of rule which the earliest Fathers thought the 
Scriptures to be can only be conjectured ; it is certain that they 
believed the Old Testament books to be a divine and infallible 
guide. But the New Testament was not so considered till 
towards the close of the 2nd century, when the conception of a 
Catholic Church was realized. The collection of writings was not 
called Scripture, or put on a par with the Old Testament as sacred 
and inspired, till the time of Theophilus of Antioch (about 180 
A.D.). Hence Irenaeus applies the epithets divine and perfect to 
the Scriptures ; and Clement of Alexandria calls them inspired. 

When distinction.*; were made among the Biblical writings other 
words were employed, .synonymous with xavoi/tfo/iwi/a or kcku- 
vovicr^iiva^ such as ivhidSqKa., uifncr/xei'a. The canon was thus 
a catalogue of writings, forming a rule of truth, sacred, divine, 
revealed by God for the instruction of men. The rule was 
perfect for its purpose. (See Bible : section Canon.) 

The term “ canonical,” t,e. that which is approved or ordered 
by the “ canon ” or rule, is applied to ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, “canonicals,” and to those hours set apart by the 
Church for prayer and devotion, the “ Canonical Hours ” (see 
Breviary). (S. d.) 

* Zur Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 3-68. 

“ Clement Horn., ap. Cotcler. vol.'i. p. 608. 

® Stromata, vi. 15, Potter. 

* Adv. Haeres. i. ® Euseb. H.E. v. 24. 

* De praescript. Haefeiicorum, chs. 12, 13. 

Comment, in Mat. iii. p. gif'), ed. Delarue. 

" Monumenta vetera aai Donatistarum historiam pertinentia, ed. 
Diipin, p. 168. 

^ * At the end of the Iambi ad Seleucum, on the books of the New 
'lestament, he adds, oJ^ot Arl/cvSiffrarot KavCttu hv etrj rur fieorrei/artiH' 
ypacpwv. 10 Prologus galeatus in ii. Reg. 

" Expos, in Symh. Apost. 37. p. 374, ed. Migne. 

After the word is added xal napaSodivTo, retrrtvOipra ri tfeZa tJvau 
0 pp. vol. i. p. 961, ed. Benedict. 
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CANONESS (Fr. chanoinesse^ Ger. Kanontssin, Lat. canonica 
or canonica virgo), a female beneficiary of a religious college. In 
the 8th century chapters of canons were instituted in the Frankish 
empire, and in imitation* of these certain women took common 
vows of obedience and chastity, though not of poverty. Like 
nuns they had common table and dormitory, and recited the 
breviary, but generally the rule was not so strict as in the case of 
nuns. The canonesses often taught girls, and were also employed 
in embroidering ecclesiastical vestments and transcribing 
liturgical books. A distinction was drawn between regular and 
secular canonesses, the latter being of noble family and not 
practising any austerity. Some of their abbesses were notable 
feudal princesses. In Germany several foundations of this 
kind (e.g. Gandersheim, Merford and Quedlinburg), which were 
practically secular institutions before the Reformation, adopted 
the C*rotestant faith, and still exist, requiring of their members 
the simple conditions of celibacy and obedience to their superior 
during membership. These institutions (Stifter) are now practi- 
cally almshouses for the unmarried daughters of noble families. 
In si)me cases the right of presentation belongs to the head of the 
family, sometimes admission is gained by purchase ; but in 
modern times a certain number of prebends have been created for 
the daughters of deserving officials. 'I'he organization of the Sti/t 
is collegiate, the head bearing the ancient titles of abbess, prioress 
or provostess (Prdhsiin), and the canonesses (Siijtsdamen) meet 
periodically in Konveni for the discussion of the affairs of the 
community. The ladies are not bound to residence. In many of 
these Stifter quaint pre-Rcformation customs and ceremonies 
still survive ; thus, at the convent of St John the Baptist at 
Schleswig, on the day of the patron saint, the room in which the 
Konvent is held is draped in black and a realistic life-size wax 
head of St John on a charger is placed in the centre of the table 
round which the canonesses sit. * 

CANONIZATION, in its widest sense, an act by which in the 
Christian Church the ecclesiastical authority grants to a deceased 
believer the honour of public cultus. In the early Church there 
was no formal canonization. The cultus applied at first to local 
martyrs, and it was only in exceptional circumstances that a 
kind of judiciary inquiry and express decision became necessary 
to legitimate this cultus. The peculiar situation of the Church of 
Africa explains the Vindicatio martyrumf which was early 
practised there MiletfiLf i. j 6). In the cultus rendered to 
confessors, the authorization of the Church had long been merely 
implicit. But when an express decision was given, it was the 
bishop who gave it. Gradually the canonization of saints came 
to be included in the centralizing movement which reserved to the 
pope the most important acts of ecclesiastical power. The earliest 
acknowledged instance of canonization by the pope is that of 
Ulric of Augsburg, who was declared a saint by John XV. in a.d. 
993, From that time the pontifical intervention became more 
and more frequent, and, in practice, the right of the bishops in 
the matter of canonization continued to grow more restricted. 
In 1170 the new right was sufficiently established for Pope 
Alexander III. to affirm that the bishops could not institute the 
cultus of a new saint without the authority of the Roman Church 
(Cap. Audwimus, Decret. De Rell.et venerat. Sanctorum^ iii. 115). 
The 1 2th and, especially, the J3th centuries furnish many 
examples of canonizations pronounced by the popes, and the 
procedure of this period is well ascertained. It was much more 
summary than that practised in modern times. The evidence of 
those who had known the holy person^es was collected on the 
spot. The inquiry was as rapid as the judgment, and both often 
took place a short tirpe after the death ofJtje saint, as in the ca.ses 
of St Thomas of Canterbury (died 1170, cai^nized 1173), St Peter 
of Castelnau (died on the 15th of January t*o8, canonized on the 
1 2th of March of the same year), St Frapeis of Assisi (died on the 
4th of October 1226, canonized on the Iglh of July 1228), and St 
Anthony of Padua (died on the 13th of June 1231, canonized on 
the 3rd of June 1232). 

At this period there was no marked difference between canon- 
ization and beatification. In modern practice, as definitively 
settled by the decrees of Pope Urban VIII. (1625 and 1634), the 


two acts are totally distinct. Canonization is the solemn and 
definitive act by which the pope decrees the plenitude of public 
honours. Beatification consists in permittii^ a cultus^ the 
manifestations of which are restricted, and is merely a step 
towards canonization. 

The procedure at present followed at the Roman curia is either 
exceptional or common. The approval of immemorial cultus comes 
within the category of exceptional procedure. Urban VIII., 
while forbidding the rendering of a public cultus without author- 
ization from the Holy See, made an exception in favour of the 
blessed who were at that time (1625) in possession of an im- 
memorial cultus ^ i.e. dating back at least a century (1525). The 
procedure per viam casus excepti consists in the legitimation of a 
cultus which has been rendered to a saint for a very long time. 
The causes of the martyrs (declarationis martyrii) also are 
exceptional. Juridical proof is required of the fact of the martyr- 
dom and of its causey i.e. it must be established that the servant 
of God was put to death through hatred of the faith. These are 
the two cases which constitute exceptional procedure. 

The common procedure is that in which the cause is prosecuted 
per viam non culHis. It is, in reality, a suit at law, pleaded before 
the tribunal of the f!ongregation of Rites, which is a permanent 
commission of cardinals, assisted by a certain number of sub- 
ordinate officers and presided over by a cardinal. The supreme 
judge in the matter is the pope himself. The postulator, who is 
the mandatory of a diocese or ecclesiastical commonalty, is the 
solicitor. He must furnish the proofs, which are collected 
according to very stringent rules. 'J’he promoter of the faith, 
popularly called the “ devil’s advocate ” (advocatus diaboli), is 
the defendant, whose official duty is to point out to the tribunal 
the weak points of the case. 

The procedure is loaded with many formalities, of which the 
historical explanation lies in the tribunals of the ancient system, 
and which considerably delay the progress of the causes. I'he 
first decisive step is the introduction of the cause. If, by the advice 
of the cardinals who have examined the documents, the pope 
pronounce his approval, the servant of God receives the title of 
“ Venerable,” but is not entitled to any manifestation of cultus. 
Only in the event of the claimant passing this test successfully 
can the essential part of the procedure be begun, which will result 
in conferring on the Venerable the title of “ Blessed.” This part 
consists in three distinct proceedings; (i) to establish a reputation 
for sanctity, (2) to establish the heroic quality of the virtues, (3) 
to prove the working of miracles. A favourable judgment on all 
three of these tests is called the decree de tuto, by which the pope 
decides that they may safely proceed to the solemn beatification 
of the .servant of God {Tuto procedi potest ad solemnem V.S.]).N. 
beatification em). In the ceremony of beatification the essential 
part consists in the reading of the pontifical brief, placing the 
Venerable in the rank of the Blessed, which is done during a 
solemn mass, celebrated with special rites in the great hall 
above the vestibule of the basilica of wSt Peter. 

The process of canonization, which follows that of beatification, 
is usually less lengthy. It consists principally in the discussion of 
the miracles (usually two in number) obtained by the intercession 
of the Blessed since the decree of beatification. After a great 
number of formalities and prayers, the pope pronounces the 
sentence, and indicates eventually the day on which he will 
proceed to the ceremony of canonization, which takes place with 
great solemnity in the basilica of St Peter. 

The extremely complicated procedure which is prescribed for 
the conduct of the cases in order to ensure every opportunity for 
exercising rigour and discretion, considerably retards the progress 
of the causes, and necessitates a numerous staff. This circum- 
stance, together with the custom of ornamenting the basilica of 
St Peter very richly on the day of the ceremony, accounts for 
the considerable cost which a canonization entails. To prevent 
abu.ses, a minute tariff of expenses was drawn up during the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. 

The Greek Church, represented by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and the Russian Church, represented by the Holy Synod, 
also canonize their saints after a preliminar}^ examination of their 
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titles to public ctUtus. Their procedure is less rigorous than 
that of the Roman Church, and as yet has been but imperfectly 
studied. 

See J. Fontanini, Codex Constitutionum quas summi pontifices 
ediderunt in solemni canonizattone sanctorum (Rome. 1729. a collection 
of original documents) ; Pr. Lambertini (Pope Benedict XIV.), De 
servorum Dei beatificatione et heatorum canonizatione (Bologna. 1734- 
1738), several times reprinted, and more remarkable for erudition 
and knowledge of canon law than for historical criticism ; Al. Lauri. 
Codex pro postulaioribus causarum beatificationis et canonizatioms, 
recognovit Joseph Fornari (Rotnae, 1899) ; F. W. Faber, Essay on 
Beatiftcaiinn, Canonization, (London. 1848) ; A. Boudinhon. 
Les Proeds de beatification et de canonisation (Paris, 1905) ; E. Golu- 
binskij, Istorija Kanonizach sviatich v russkoj ferkvi (Moscow. 1903). 

(H. De.)‘ 

CANON LAW. Canon law, jus ranonicum, is the sum of the 
laws which regulate the ecclesiastical body ; for this reason it is 
also called ecclesiastical law, jus ecclesiasticum. It is also re- 
ferred to under the name of canones, sacri camnes, a title of 
great antiquity, for the Kai'oi'cs', regulae, were very early dis- 
tinguished from the secular laws, the vofwi., leges. 

The word Kauou', canon, has been employed in ecclesiastical 
literature in several different senses (see Canon above). The 
Word disciplinary decisions of the council of Nicaea, for 
“canon.'’ example (can. i, 2, Sic.), employ it in the sense of an 
Diifereat established rule, ecclesiastical in its origin and in its 
mtaainga. object. But the expression is most frequently used to 
designate disciplinary laws, in which case canons are distinguished 
from dogmatic definitions. With regard to form, the decisions of 
councils, even when dogmatic, are called canons ; thus the 
definitions of the council of Trent or of the Vatican, which 
generally begin with the words “ St quis dixerit'' and end with 
the anathema, are canons ; while the long chapters, even when 
dealing with matters of discipline, retain the name of chapters or 
decrees. Similarly, it has become customary to give the name of 
canons to the texts inserted in certain canonical complications 
such as the Decretum of Gratian, while the name of chapters is 
given to the analogous quotations from the Booksof the Decretals. 
It is merely a question of words and of usage. As to the ex- 
pression jus canonicumy it implies the systematic codification of 
ecclesiastical legislation, and had no existence previous to the 
labours which resulted in the Corpus juris canonici. 

C!anon law is divided into public law and private law ; the 
former is concerned with the constitution of the Church, and, 
DMaionm Consequently, with the relations between her and other 
* bodies, religious and civil ; the latter has as its object 
the internal discipline of the ecclesiastical body and its members. 
This division, which has been found convenient for the study of 
canon law, has no precedent in the collections of texts. With 
regard to the texts now in force, the name of jus antiquum , 
ancient law, has been given to the laws previous to the Corpus 
juris canonici] the legislation of this Corpus has been called 
jus novum^ new law ; and finally, the name of recent law, jus 
novissimumf has been given to the law established by the council 
of Trent and subsequent papal constitutions. 7 'here is a further 
distinction between the written law, jus scripium, laws made by 
the councils or pxjpes, which are to be found in the collections, 
and the unwritten law, jtis non scriptum, a body of practical 
rules arising rather from natural equity and from custom than 
from formal laws ; with this is connected the customary law. 
In the Church, as in other societies, it has happened that the 
unwritten customary law has undergone a gradual diminution 
in importance, as a consequence of centralization and the 
accumulation of written laws ; nowadays it need not be reckoned 
with, save in cases where local customs are involved. The 
common law is that which is intended to regulate the whole 
body j special or local law is that which is concerned with 
certain districts or certain categories of persons, by derogation 
from or addition to the common law. 

By the sources or authors of the canon law are meant the 
authorities from which it is derived ; they must obviously be of 
such a nature as to be binding upon the whole religious 
ourcaa» qj. ^pon a specified portion of it. In the 

highest rank must be placed Christ and the Apostles, whose 
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dispositions for the constitution and government of the Church 
are contained in the New Testament, completed by tradition ; 
for the Church did not accept the disciplinary and ritual pro- 
visions of the Old Testament as binding upon her (see Acts xi., 
XV.). To the apostles succeeded the episcopal body, with its 
chief the bishop of Rome, the successor of St Peter, whose 
legislative and disciplinary power, by a process of centralization, 
underwent a slow but uninterrupted development. It is then to 
the episcopate, assembled in ecumenical council, and to its chief, 
that the function of legislating for the whole Church belongs ; 
the inferior authorities, local councils or isolated bishops and 
prelates, can only make special laws or statutes, valid only for 
that part of the Church under their jurisdiction. Most of the 
canons, however, which constitute the ancient law, and notably 
those which appear in the Decretum of Gratian, emanate fjom 
local councils, or even from individual bishops ; they have 
found a place in the common law because the collections of 
canons, of which they formed the most notable part, have been 
everywhere adopted. 

Having made these general observations, we must now consider 
the history of those texts and collections of canons which to-day 
form the ecclesiastical law of the Western Church : (i)up to the 
Decretum of Gratian, (2) up to the council of Trent, (3 and 4) up to 
the present day, including the codification ordered by Pius X. 

I. From the Beginning to the Decretum of Gratian. — ^At no time, 
and least of all during the earliest centuries, was there any 
attempt to draw up a uniform system of legislation for the whole 
of the Christian Church. The various communities ruled them- 
selves principally according to their customs and traditions, 
which, however, possessed a certain uniformity resulting from 
their close connexion with natural and divine law. Strangely 
enough, those documents which bear the greatest resemblance to 
a small collection of canonical regulations, such as the Didache, 
the Didascalia and the Canons of Hippolytus, have not been 
retained, and find no place in the collections of canons, doubtless 
for the reason that they were not official documents. Even the 
Apostolical Constitutions {q.v.)y an expansion of the Didache and 
the Didascalia, after exercising a certain amount of influence, 
were rejected by the council in Trullo (692). Thus the only 
pseudo-epigraphic document preserved in the law of the Greek 
Church is the small collection of the eighty-five so-called ** Apos- 
tolic Canons ” (q.v.). The compilers, in their several collections, 
gathered only occasional decisions, the outcome of no pre- 
determined plan, given by councils or by certain great bishops. 

These compilations began in the East. It appears that in 
several different districts canons made by the local assemblies ^ 
were added to those of the council of Nicaea which 
were everywhere accepted and observed. The first 
example seems to be that of the province of Pontus, ^ 
where after the twenty canons of Nicaea were placed the twenty- 
five canons of the council of Ancyra (314), and the fifteen of that 
of Neocaesarea (31 5-320). These texts were adopted at Antioch, 
where there were further added the twenty-five canons of the 
so-called council in encaeniis of that city (341). Soon after- 
wards, Paphlagonia contributed twenty canons passed at the 
council of Gangra (held, according to the Synodicon orientate, 
in 343),* and Phrygia fifty-nine canons of the assembly of 
Laodicea (345-381 ?), or rather of the compilation known as the 
work of this council.^ The collection wks so well and so widely 
known that all these canons were numbered in sequence, and 
thus at the council of Chalcedon (451) several of the canons of. 
Antioch were read out under the number assigned to them in 
the collection of the whole. It was further increased by the 

^ The councils which we arc about to mention, up to the gth 
century, have been published several times, notably in the great 
collections of Hardouin, Mansi, &c. ; they will be found brought 
together in one small volume in Bruns. Canones apostolorum et 
conciliorum (Berlin, 1839). 

® The date of this council was formerly unknown ; it is ascribed 
to 343 ^y the Syriac Nestorian collection recently published by 
M. Chaboi, Synodicon Orientate, p. 278, note 4. 

® See Boudinhon, “ Note sur le concile de Laodic6e," in the 
Compte rendu du premier cangris des savants cathoHques d Paris, 
1888 (Paris, 1889), vol. ii. p. 420. 
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twenty -eight (thirty) canons of Chalcedon ; about the same 
time were added the four canons of the council of Constantinople 
of 3S3, under the name of which also appeared three (or seven) 
other canons of a later date. Towards the same date, also, the 
so-called “ Apostolic Canons ” were placed at the head of the 
group. Such was the condition of the Greek collection when 
it was translated and introduced into the West. 

In the course of the 6th century the collection was completed 
by the addition of documents already in existence, but which 
had hitherto remained isolated, notably the canonical letters of 
several great bishops, Dionysiu.s of Alexandria, St Basil and 
others. It was at this time that the Latin collection of Dionysius 
Exiguus became known ; and just as he had given the Greek 
councils a place in his collection, so from him were borrowed the 
carbons of councils which did not appear in the Greek collection— 
the twenty canons of Sardica (343), in the Greek text, which 
differs considerably from the Liitin ; and the council of Carthage 
of 419, which itself included, more or loss completely, in 105 
canons, the decisions of the African councils. Soon after came 
the council in 7 'rullo (692), also called the Quinisextum, because 
it was considered as complementary to the two councils (5th 
and 6th ecumenical) of Constantinople (553 and 680), which 
had not made any disciplinary canons. This assembly elabor- 
ated 102 canons, which did not become part of the Western law 
till much later, on the initiative of Pope John VIll. (872-881). 
Now, in the second of its canons, the council in Trullo recognized 
and sanctioned the Greek collection above men- 
tinned ; it enumerates all its articles, insists on the 
recognition of these canons, and at the same time pro- 
hibits the addition of others. As thus defined, the collection 
contains the following documents : firstly, the eighty-five 
Apostolic Canons, the Constitutions having been put aside 
as having suffered heretical alterations ; secondly, the canons 
of the councils of Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
l^odicea, Constantinople (381), Ephesus (the disciplinary 
canons of this council deal with the reception of the Nestorians, 
and were not communicated to the West), Chalcedon, Sardica, 
Carthage (that of 419, according to Dionysius), Constantinople 
(394) ; thirdly, the scries of canonical letters of the following 
great bishops — Dionysius of Alexandria, Peter of Alexandria 
(the Martyr), Gregory 'I'haumaturgus, Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Ny.ssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochus of 
Jeonium, Timotheus of Alexandria, Theophilus of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Gennadius of Constantinople ; the canon 
of Cyprian of Carthage (the Martyr) is also mentioned, but with 
the note that it is only valid for Africa. With the addition of 
the twenty -two canons of the ecumenical council of Nicaea 
(787), this will give us the whole contents of the official collection 
of the Greek Church ; since then it has remained unchanged. 
The law of the Greek (.'hurch was in reality rather the work of 
the Byzantine emperors.^ 

The collection has had several commentators ; we need only 
mention the commentaries of Photius (883), Zonaras (1120) 
and Balsaraon (1170). A collection in which the texts are 
simply reproduced in their chronological order is obviously 
inconvenient ; towards 550, Johannes Scholasticus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, drew up a methodical classification of them 
under fifty heads. Finally should be mentioned yet another 
kind of compilation still in use in the Greek Church, bearing 
the name, of nomocanon, because in them are inserted, 
cmV. ecclesiastical canons, the imperial 
laws on each subject : the chief of them are the one 
bearing the name of Johannes Scholasticus, which belongs, 
however, to a later date, and that of Photius (883). 

The canon law of the other ICastem Churches had no marked 
influence on the collections of the Western Church, so we need 
not speak of it here. While, from the 5th century onwards a 
certain unification in the ecclesiastical law began to take place 

the further history gi the law of the Greek Church and that 
4 ^he Eastern Churches, aam«.Vering, Kitchen fecht, §§ 14-183 (cd. 
^93). The Russian Chu£Cii.igMe know, adopted the Greek ecclesi- 
astical law. 


within the sphere of the see of Constantinople, it wa.s not till 
later that a similar result was arrived at in the West. For 
.several centuries there is no mention of any but local 
collections of canons, and even these are not found till Wcbu 
the 5th century ; wc have to come down to the 81 h 
or even the 9th century before we find any trace of unification. 
This process was uniformly the result of the passing on of the 
various collections from one region to another. 

The most remarkable, and the most homogeneous, as well as 
w'ithout doubt the most ancient of these local collections is that 
of the Church of Africa. It was formed, so to .speak, 
automatically, owing to the plenary assemblies of the 
African episcopate held practically every year, at which it was 
cu.stomary first of all to read out the canons of the previous 
councils. I'his gave to the collection an official character. At 
the time of the Vandal invasion this collection comprised the 
I canons of the council of ( arthage under Gratus (about 348) 
and under Genethlius (390), the whole series of the twenty or 
twenty-two plenary councils held during the episcopate of 
Aurelius, and finally, those of the councils held at Hyzacene. 
Of the last-named wc* have only fragments, and the .scries of the 
councils under Aurelius is very incomplete. The African collec- 
tion has not come to us directly : we have two incomplete and 
confused arrangements of it, in two colleetions, that of the 
Hispana and that of Dionysius h'xiguus, Dionysius knows 
only the council of 419, in connexion w'ith the affair of Apiarius ; 
but in this single text are reproduced, more or less fully, almost 
all the .synods of the collection ; this was the celebrated Con- 
cilium Africanumy so often quoted in the middle ages, which 
w'as also recognized by the Gfeeks. The Spanish collection 
divides the African canons among seven councils of Carthage 
and one of Mileve ; but in many cases it ascribes them to the 
wrong source ; for example, it gives under the title of the fourth 
council of Carthage, the Staluta Ecclesiae antiqua, an Arlesian 
compilation of Saint Caesarius, which has led to a number of 
incorrect references. Towards the middle of the 6th century 
a Carthaginian deacon, Fulgenlius Kerrandus, drew up a Brnua- 
tio canonum,'^ a methodical arrangement of the African collec- 
tion, in the order of the subjects. From it we learn that the 
canons of Nicaea and the other Greek councils, up to that of 
Chalcedon, were also known in Africa. 

The Roman Church, even more than the rest, governed itself 
according to its own customs and traditions. Vp t(» the end 
of the 5th century the only canonical document of 
non-Roman origin which it officially recognized was ® 
the group of canons of Nicaea, under which name were also 
included those of Sardica. A Latin version of the other (ireek 
councils (the one referred to by Dionysius as prisca) was known, 

[ but no canonical use was made of it. The local law w'as founded 
on usage and on the papal letters called decretals. The latter 
were of two kinds : some were addressed to the bishops of the 
ttcclesiastical province immediately subject to the pope ; the 
{,(jJlttl0Ware issued in answer to questions submitted from various 
in both cases the doctrine is the same. At the 
beginning t)f '^he 6th century the Roman Church adopted the 
double collection, though of private origin, which was drawn 
up at that time by the monk Dionysius, known by the Dio^ygius 
name of Dionysius Exiguus, which he him.self bad Bx/gaus 
assumed as a .sign of humility. He was a Scythian Mad big 
by birth, and did not come to Rome till after 496 ; 
his learning was considerable for his times, and to him we owe 
the employment of the Christian era and a new way of reckoning 
Easter. At the desire of Stephen, bishop of SaMia/lic iWfdertook 
the task of making a new translation, Greek 

text, of the canons of the Greek colltftlMfe '^^fW^IWknuscript 
which he used contained only the of the Apostolic 
Canons ; these he translated, and they thus became part of the 
law of the West. This part of the work of Dionysius was not 
added to later ; it was otherwise with the second part. Thi.s 

® Edited by Pierre Pithou (Paris, 1588), and later by Chifflet, 
Fulg. Ferrandi opera (Dijon, 1694) ; reproduced in Migne, Pair, 
Lai. vol, 67. col, 940. 
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embodied the documents containing the local law, namely 39 
decretals of the popes from Siricius (384-398) to Anastasius II. 
(496-498). As was natural this collection received successive 
additions as further decretals appeared. The collection formed 
by combining these two parts remained the only official code 
of the Roman Church until the labours undertaken in consequence 
of the reforming movement in the iith century. In 774 Pope 
Adrian I. gave the twofold collection of the Scythian monk 
to the future emperor Charlemagne as the canonical book of the 
Roman Church ; this is what is called the Dionysio-lJ adriana. 
This was an important stage in the history of the centralization 
of canon law ; the collection was officially received 
by the Frankish Church, imposed by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapellc of 802, and from that time on was 
recognized and quoted as the liber canonum. If we consider 
that the Church of Africa, which had already suffered considerably 
from the Vandal invasion, was at this period almost entirely 
destroyed by the Arabs, while the fate of Spain was but little 
]>etter, it is easy to sec why the collection of Dionysius became 
the code of almost the whole of the Western Church, with the 
exception of the Anglo-Saxon countries \ though here too it 
was known. 

The other collections of canons, of Italian origin, compiled 
]>cfore the joth century, arc of importance on account of the 
documents w'hich they have preserved for us, but as they have 
not exercised any great influence on the development of canon 
law, we may pass them over. 

The Dionysio-Hadriana did not, when introduced into Gaul, 
take the place of any other generally received collection of 
^ canons. Jn this countiy the Church had not been 
" centralized round a principal sec which would have 

produced unity in canon law as in other things ; even the 
political territorial divisions had l^een very unstable. The only 
I'anonical centre of much activity was the Church of Arles, 
which exercised considerable influence over the surrounding 
region in the 5th and 6th centuries. The chief collection known 
throughout Gaul before the Dionysio-Hadriana was the so- 
called collection of Quesnel, named after its first 
conlctioa, ^ rich collection, though badly arranged, 

and contains 98 documents — Eastern and African 
canons and papal letters, but no Gallic councils ; .so that it is 
not a collection of local law. We might expect to find such a 
collection, in view of the numerous and important councils 
held in Gaul ; but their decisions remained scattered among 
a great number of collections none of which had ever a wide 
circulation or an official character. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here ail the Gallic councils 
which contributed towards the canon law of that country ; we 
will mention only the following : — Arles (314), of great 
ounc M, jjnpQj-tance ; a number of councils, in the district 
of Arles, completed by the Staluta EccUstae antiqua of St 
Gaesarius;® the councils of the province of Tours-; the assemblies 
of the episcopate of the three kingdoms of the Visigoths at 
Agde (506), of the Franks at Orleans (51 1), and of the Bur- 
gundians at Epaone (517) ; several councils of the kingdoms 
of the Franks, chiefly at Orleans ; and finally, the synods of the 
middle of the 8th century, under the influence of St Boniface. 
Evidently the impulse towards unity had to come from without ; 
it began with the alliance between the Carolingians and the 
Papacy, and was accentuated by the recognition of the liber 
canonum. 

In Spain the case, on the contrary, is that of a strong centraliza- 
tion round the see of Toledo. Thus wc find Spanish canon law 
embodied in a collection which, though perhaps not 
” official, was circulated and received everywhere; 

this was the Spanish collection, the Hispana.^ The collection 
is well put together and includes almost all the important 

' Published by Quesnel in his edition of the works of St Leo, 
v(d. ii. (Paris, 1675) ; reproduced by the brothers Ballerini, with 
learned dissertations, Opera S. Leonis, vol. iii. ; Mignc, P.L. 36. 

- Malnory, Saint CHaire d* Arles (Paris, 1894). 

» Collectio canonum Ecclesiae Hispanae (Madrid, 1808): repro- 
duced in Migne, P.L. 84. 


canonical documents. In the first part are contained the 
councils, arranged according to the regions in which they were 
held : Greek councils, following a translation of Italian origin, 
but known by the name of Hispana ; African councils, 

Gallican councils and Spanish councils. The latter, 
which form the local section, are further divided into 
several classes : firstly, the synods held under the Roman 
empire, the chief being that of Elvira ^ {c. 300) ; next the texts 
belonging to the kingdom of the Suevi, after the conversion of 
these barbarians by St Martin of Braga : these are, the two 
councils of Braga (563 and 572), and a sort of free translation or 
adaptation of the canons of the Greek councils, made by Martin 
of Braga ; this is the document frequently quoted in later days 
under the name of Capiiula Martini papae ; thirdly, the de- 
cisions of the councils of the Visigothic Church, after its in- 
version to Catholicism. Nearly all these councils were hela at 
Toledo, beginning with the great council of 589. The series 
continued up to 694 and was only interrupted by the Mussulman 
invasion. Finally, the second part of the Hispana contains 
the papal decretals, as in the collection of Dionj^sius. 

From the middle of the glh century this collection was to 
become even more celebrated ; for, as we know, it served as 
the basis for the famous collection of the False Decretals. 

The Churches of Great Britain and Ireland remained still 
longer outside the centralizing movement. Their contribution 
towards the later system of canon law consisted in Qrmmt 

two things : the Penitenlials and the influence of the Britain 

Irish collection, the other sources of local law not 
having been known to the predecessors of Gratian 
nor to Gratian himself. 

The Penitentials ^ are collections intended for the guidance 
of confessors in estimating the penances to be imposed for various 
sins, according to the discipline in force in the Anglo- p ^ 
Saxon countries. They are all of Anglo-Saxon or 
Irish origin, and although certain of them were com- 
piled on the continent, under the influence of the island mis- 
sionaries, it seems quite certain that a Roman Penitential has 
never existed They are, however, of difficult and uncertain 
ascription, since the collections have been largely amended and 
remodelled as practice required. Among the most important 
we may mention those bearing the names of VTnnianus (d. 589), 
Gildas (d. 583), ^'heodore of Canterbury (d. 690), the Venerable 
Bede (d. 735) and Egbert of York (732-767) ; the J’enitentials 
which are ascrilx*d to St Columbanus, the founder of Luxeuil 
and Bobbio (d. 615), and Cumcan (Cumine Ailbha, abbot of 
Iona)-; in the Frankish kingdom the most interesting work 
is the Penitential of Halitgar, bishop of Cambrai" from 817 to 
831. As penances had for a long time been lightened, and the 
books used by confessws began to consist more and more of 
iastnictions in the style of the later moral theology (and this 
is already the case of the books of Halitgar and Rhabanus 
Maurus), the canonical collections began to include a greater or 
smaller number of the penitential canons. 

The Irish collection,® though it introduced no important 
documents into the law of the Western Church, at least set 
canonists the example of quoting passages from the 
Scripture.s and the writings of the Fathers. This col- 
lection seems to date from the 8th century ; besides 
the usual sources, the author has included several documents 
of local origin, beginning with the pretended synod of St 
Patrick. 

• L. Duchesne, “ Le Concilc d’Elvire " in the Melanges Renter. 

• F6r the Penitentials, see Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen 
der abendldndischenKirche (Halle, 1851) ; Mgr. H, J . Schmitz, Die Buss^ 
biicher und die Llussdisciphn der Kirche (2 vols., Mainz. 1883, 1898). 

• This Ls proved, in spite of the contrary mnnions of Waaser- 

schlel>en and Schmitz, by M. Fournier, " Etude ftur lea Peni- 

tcntiela,'’ in the Revue d'histoire et de littdrature religieuses, vol. vi. 
(igoT), pp. 289-317, and vol. vii. (1902). pp. 39-70 and 121-127. 

^ In MiRne, P.L., J05, col. 651. 

" Edited by Wassenschleben' (Giessen, 1874). See also P. Fournier, 
“ De I'influence de la collection irlandaise sur la formation des 
collections canoniques," in Nouvelle Revue historique de droit Jran- 
pais et Granger, vol. xxiii. note i. 
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In the very middle of the 9th century a much enlarged edition 
of the Hispana began to be circulated in France. To this rich 
collection the author, who assumes the name of Isidore, 
dtcntmia. saintly bishop of Seville, added a good number 
of apocryphal documents already existing, as well as 
a series of letters ascribed to the popes of the earliest centuries, 
from Clement to Silvester and Damasus inclusive, thus filling 
up the gap before the decretal of Siricius, which is the first 
genuine one in the collection. The other papal letters only rarely 
show signs of alteration or falsification, and the text of the 
councils is entirely respected.^ From the same source and at 
the same date came two other forged documents — firstly, a 
collection of Capitularies, in three books, ascribed to a certain 
JJenedict (Benedictus Levita),- a deacon of the church of Mainz ; 
this collection, in which authentic documents find very little 
pl&e, stands with regard to civil legislation exactly in the 
position of the False Decretals with regard to canon law. The 
other document, of more limited scope, is a group of Capiiula 
given under the name of Angilram, bishop of Metz. It is now- 
adays admitted by all that these three collections come from the 
same source. For a study of the historical questions connected 
with the famous False Decretals, sec the article Decretals 
(False) ; here we have only to consider them with reference 
to the place they occupy in the formation of ecclesiastical law. 
In spite of some hesitiition, with regard rather to the official 
character than to the historical authenticity of the letters attri- 
buted to the popes of the earlier centuries, the liaise Decretals 
were accepted with confidence, together with the authentic 
texts which served as a passport for them. All later collections 
availed themselves indiscriminately of the contents of this vast 
collection, whether authentic or forged, without the least 
suspicion. The False Decretals did not greatly modify nor corrupt 
the Canon Law, but they contributed much to accelerate its 
progress towards unity. For they were the last of the chrono- 
logical collections, i.e. those which give the texts in the order 
in which they appeared. From this time on, canonists began 
Syata^ exercise their individual judgment in arranging 
mmHe their collections according to some systematic order, 
coUaa- grouping their materials under divisions more or le.ss 
Hoaa, happy, according to the object they had in view. 
This was the beginning of a codification of a common canon law, 
in which the sources drawn upon lose, as it were, their local 
character. This is made even more noticeable by the fact that, 
in a good number of the works extant, the author is not content 
merely to set forth and classify the texts ; but he proceeds to 
discuss the point, drawing conclusions and sometimes outlining 
some controversy on the subject, just as Gratian was to do more 
fully later on. 

During this period, which extended from the end of the 9th 
century to the middle of the j 2th, we can enumerate about forty 
systematic collections, of varying value and circulation, which 
all jjlayed a greater or lesser part in preparing the juridical 
renaissance of the 12th century, and most of which were 
utilized by Gratian. We need mention only the chief of them 
— the Collectio Anselmo dedicata, by an unknown author of the 
Re itto century ; the Ltbri duo de synodalibus 

causis el disciplinis ecdesiasticis}^ compiled about 906 
by Regino, abbot of Priim, and dedicated to Hatto of Mainz, 
relatively a very original treatise ; the enormous compilation 
Burobmrd twenty books of Burchard, bishop of Worms (1112- 
1122), the Decretum or Collectarium^^ very widely 
spread and known under the name of Brocardum, of which the 
131ft, book, dealing with the process of confession, is specially 
nfllpworthy. Towards the end of the nth century, under the 

fR;- 

.T ^ The collection of the False Decretals has been published with 
a long critical introduction by P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo- 
Isidprianae et c.ipitula Angilfamni (Leipzig, 1863). For the rest of 
fhe Jiibliography, see Decretals (False). 

Jjf^The late.st edition is in Pertz, Monumenta Germaviae, vol. ii. 
flCP Edited by Wasserschlcben (Leipzig, 1840) ; reproduced by Mignc, 

* Edited several times ; in Mignc. P.L. 140. 


influence of Hildebrand, the reforming movement makes itself 
felt in several collections of canons, intended to support the 
rights of the Holy See and the Church against the pretensions 
of the emperor. To this group belong an anonymous collec- 
tion, described by M. P. Fournier as the first manual of the 
Reform;^ the collection of Anselm, bishop of Lucca, in 13 
books (io8o“io86); that of Cardinal Deusdedit,” 
in 4 books, dedicated to Pope Victor III. (1086-1087) ; 
and lastly that of Bonizo,*^ bishop of Sutri, in lo books 
(1089). In the 12th century, the canonical works of Ivo of 
Chartres® arc of great importance. His Panormia, compiled 
about 1095 nr 1096, is a handy and well-arranged 
collection in 8 books; as to the Decretum, a weighty 
compilation in 17 books, there seems sufficient proof 
that it is a collection of material made by Ivo in view of his 
Panormia, To the 12th century belong the collection in the 
MS. of Saragossa {Caesaraugustaua) to which attention was 
drawn by Antonio Agustin ; that of Cardinal Gregory, called 
by him the Polycarpus, in 8 books (about 1115); and finally 
the Liber de misericordia et justitia of Algerus,*® scholasticus 
of Li%e, in 3 books, compiled at latest in 1123. 

But all these works were to be superseded by the Decretum 
of Gratian. 

2. The Decretum of Gratian and the Corpus Juris Canonici^ 
The work of Gratian, though prepared and made polnbtOJ^ 
those of his predecessors, greatly surpasses them in tf* 

scientific value and in magnitude. It is certainly 
the work which had the greatest influence on 
formation of canon law ; it soon became the sole 
manual, both for teaching and for practice, and even after the 
publication of the Decretals was the chief authority in the 
universities. The work is not without its faults ; Gratian is 
lacking in historical and critical faculty ; his theories are often 
hesitating ; but on the whole, his treatise is as complete and as 
perfect as it could be ; so much so that no other work of the 
same kind has been compiled ; just as there has never been 
made another Book of the Sentences. These two works, which 
were almost contemporary (Gratian is only about two years 
earlier),” were destined to have the same fate ; they were the 
manuals, one for theology, the other for canon law, in use in 
all the universities, taught, glossed and commented on by the 
most illustrious masters. From this period dates the more 
marked and definitive separation between theology and ecclesi- 
astical law. 

Of Gratian we know practically nothing. He was a Camaldu- 
lensian monk of the convent of St Felix at Bologna, where he 
taught canon law, and published, probably in 1148, his treatise 
called at first Coneordantia discordantium canonum, but soon 
known under the name of the Decretum, Nowadays, and for 
some time past, the only part of the Decretum considered is 
the collection of texts ; but it is actually a treatise, in which 
the author endeavours to piece together a coherent juridical 
system from the vast body of texts, of widely differing periods 
and origin, which are furnished by the collections. These texts 
he inserts bodily in the course of his dissertation ; 
where they do not agree, he divides themiinib opposite oiwUzn/. 
groups and endeavours to reconcile them ; but the 
really original part of his work are the Dicta Gratiani, inserted 
between the texts, which are still read. Gratian drew his 
materials from the existing collections, and especially from the 

“ P. Fournier, " Le Premier Manuel canonique de la r6formc du 
XT® .sidcle,” in Mdlanges de Vacate frangaise de Rome, xiv. (1894). 

® Unpublished. 

’ Edited by Mgr. Pio Martinucci (Venice, 1869). On this collection 
see Wolf von Glanvell, Die Kanonessammlung des Kardinals Deus- 
dedit (Paderbom, 1905). 

" Unpublished. 

* Several times edited ; in Mignc, P.L. t6i. See P. Fournier, 
“ Les Collections canoniques attributes & Yves de Chartres," Bihlio- 
thiaue de V^cole des Charles (1896 and 1897). 

Printed in Martcnc, Nov. f hesaur. anecdot. vol. v. col. 1019. 

” See P. Fournier, " Deux Cohtroverses sur les origines du Dtcret 
de Gratien," in the Revue d’histoire et de litthature religieuses, vol. iii. 
(1898), pp. n. 2 and 3. 
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richer of them ; when necessary, he has recourse to the Roman 
laws, and he made an extensive use of the works of the Fathers 
and the ecclesiastical writers ; he further made use of the canons 
of the recent councils, and the recently published decretals, 
up to and including the Lateran council of 1139. His immense 
work consists of three parts {partes). The first, 
on on M, sources of canon law and of ecclesi- 

astical persons and t)fiices, is divided according to the method 
of Paueapalea, Gratian’s pupil, into loi distinciiones, which 
are subdivided into canones. The second part consists of 36 
causae (cases proposed for solution), subdivided into quaestiones 
(the several questions raised by the case), under each of which 
arc arranged the various canones (canons, decretals, &c.) bearing 
on the question. But causa xxxiii. quaestio 3, headed Tractatus 
de Poeniientiaj is divided like the main part into seven dis- 
tinctionvs^ containing each several canones. The third part, 
which is entitled De Consecrationcy gives, in five distinctiones y 
the law bearing on church ritual and the sacraments. The 
following is the method of citation. A reference to 
citation, indicates the initial words or number 

of the canon and the number of the distinctio, e.g, 
can. Propter ecclesiaslicas, dist. xviii. or c. 15, d. xviii. The 
second part is cited by the canon y causa and quaestio, e.g, can. 
Si quis suadente, C. 1 7, qu. 4, or c. 29, C. xvii., qu. 4. The treatise 
De Poenitentia, forming the 3rd quaestio of the 33rd causa of the 
second part, is referred to as if it were a separate work, e.g, c. 
J^rincipium, D. ii. de poenit. or 45, D. ii. de poenit. In quoting 
a passage from the third part the canon and distinctio are given, 
e.g. c. Missar. solenn. D. I. de consecrat., or c. 12, D. I. de 
ronsecr. 

Considered from the point of view of official authority, the 
Decretnm occupies an intermediate position very difficult to 
A th rit not and cannot be a really official code, 

in which every text has the force of a law. It has never 
been recognized as such, and the pretended endorsement of it 
by Pope Eugenius III. is entirely apocryphal. Moreover, it 
could not have become an official code ; it would be impo.ssible 
to transform into .so many laws cither the discordant texts 
which (rratian endeavoured to reconcile or his own Dicta] a 
treatise on canon law is not a code. Further, there was as yet 
no idea of demanding an official compilation. The Decretum 
has thus remained a work of private authority, and the texts 
embodied in it have only that legal value which they possess 
in themselves. On the other hand, the Decretum actually 
enjoys a certain public authority which is unique ; for Centuries 
it has been the text on which has been founded the instruction 
in canon law in all the universities ; it has been glossed and 
commented on by the most illustrious canonists ; it has become, 
without being a body of laws, the first part of the Corpus juris 
canoniciy and as such it has been cited, corrected and edited 
by the popes. It has thus, by usage, obtained an authority 
perfectly recognized and accepted by the Church.^ 

Gratian’s collection, for the very reason that it had for its aim 
the creation of a systematic canon law, w'as a work of a transi- 
tional character. Henceforth a significant differentia- 
Qntimn. began to appear ; the collections of texts, the 

number of which continued to increase, were clearly 
separated from the commentaries in which the canonists con- 
tinued the formation and interpretation of the law. Thus the 
way was prepared for official collections. The disciples of 
Gratian, in glossing or commenting on the Decretum, turned to 
the papal decretals, as they appeared, for information and the 
determination of doubtful points. Their idea, then, was to 
make collections of these points, to support their teaching ; 
this is the origin of those Compilationes which were soon to be 
embodied in the collection of Gregory IX. But we must not 
forget that these compilations were intended by their authors 
to complete the Decretum of Gratian ; in them were included 
the decretals called extravagantes, i.e. quae vagabaniur extra 
Decretum. This is why we find in them hardly any documents 
earlier than the time of Gratian, and also why canonists have 
1 See Laurin, Introductio in corpus juris canonici, c. vii. p. 73. 


continued to refer to the decretals of Gregory IX. by the abbrevia- 
tion X {Extra, i.e. extra Decretum), 

There were numerous collections of tljis kind towards the end 
of the i2th and at the beginning of the 13th century. Passing 
over the first Additiones to the Decretum and the 
Appendix condlii Later anensis (council of 1179), we 
will speak only of the Quinque compilationes which 
served as a basis for the works of Raymond of Penna- 
fortc. The first and most important is the work of Bernard, 
provost and afterwards bishop of Pavia, namely, the Breviarium 
extravagantium, compiled about 1190 ; it included the decretals 
from Alexander III. to Clement III., together with smmrd 
certain “ useful chapters omitted by Gratian. The ofPavtm, 
important feature of the book is the arrangement 
of the decretals or sections of decretals in five books, 
divided into titles {tituli) logically arranged. The five books 
treat of (i) ecclesiastical persons and dignitaries or judges ; 
(2) procedure ; (3) rights, duties and property of the clergy, i.e. 
benefices, dues, sacraments, &c., with the exception of marriage, 
which is the subject of book (4) ; (5) of penalties. There is a 
well-known hexameter summing up this division : 

Judex, judicium, clerus, connulna, crimen. 

This is the division adopted in all the official collections of the 
Corpus juris. By a bull of the 28th of December 1210 Innocent 
III. sent to the university of Bologna an authentic 
collection of the decretals issued during the first twelve **Com~ 
years of his pontificate ; this collection he had caused 
to be drawn up by his notary, Petrus Collivacinus of 
Benevento, his object being to supersede the collections in circu- 
lation, which were incomplete and to a certain extent 
spurious. This was the Compilatio iertia\ for soon cunda.** 
after, Joannes Galensis (John of Wales) collected the 
decretals published between the collection of Bernard of Pavia 
and the pontificate of Innocent 111 . ; and this, though of later 
date, became known as the Compilatio secunda, The^ ,, 

quaria, the author of which is unknown, contained 
the decretals of the last six years of Innocent III., and the 
important decrees of the lateran council of ^215., 

Finally, in 1226, Honorius III. made an official pre- 
sentation to Bologna of his own decretals, this forming the Com- 
pilatio quinta, 

'Die result of all these supplements to Gratian*s work, apart 
from the inconvenience caused by their being so scattered, was 
the accumulation of a mass of material almost as 
considerable as the Decretum itself, from which they 
tended to split off and form an independent whole, ix. 
embodying as they did the latest state of the law. 

From 1230 Gregory IX. wished to remedy this condition of 
affairs, and gave to his penitentionary, the Dominican Raymond 
of Pennaforte, the task of condensing the five compilations in use 
into a single collection, freed from useless and redundant docu- 
ments. The work was finished in 1234, and was at once sent by 
the pope to Bologna with the bull Rex pacifietts, declaring it to be 
official. Raymond adopts Bernard of Pavia’s division into five 
books and into titles ; in each title he arranges the decretals in 
chronological order, cutting out those which merely repeat one 
another and the less germane parts of those which he preserves ; 
but these partes decisae, indicated by the words “ et infra ” or 

et are none the less very useful and have been printed in 
recent editions. Raymond does not attempt any original 
work ; to the texts already included in the Quinque compilationes, 
he adds only nine decretals of Innocent III. and 196 chapters of 
Gregory IX. This first official code was the basis of the second 
part of the Corpus juris canonici. The collection of Gregory IX. 
is cited as follows : the opening words of the chapter are given, 
or else its order or number, then the title to which it belongs ; 
earlier scholars added X {extra) ; nowadays, this indication is 
omitted, and the order or number of the title in the book is given 

* By referring to the decretals of Gregory IX. for the texte in- 
serted there, E. Friedberg has succeeded in giving a much abridged 
edition of the Quinque compilationes (Leipzig, 1882). 
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instead, e.p:. Qiium olim, de Consuetudine, X. ; or cap. 6, de consuet. 
(I. iv.) ; that is to say, hook I., title iv., de consuetudine, chapter 
6, beginning with the words Quum olim. 

Though (Jregorx' IX. wished to supersede the compilaliones, he 
had no idea of superseding the Decretum of Gratian, still less of 
Their codifying the whole of the canon law. Though his 
nj/«riofl to collection i.s still in theory the chief monument of 
/Apjronera/ ecclesiastical law, it only marked a certain .stage and 
was before long to receive further additions. The 
reason for this is that in most cases the decretals did not formu- 
late any law, hut were merely solutions of particular ca.ses, 
given Lis models ; to arrive at the abstract law it was necessary 
to examine the solution in eac’h case with regard to the circum- 
stances and thus formulate a rule ; this was the w'ork of the 
car^onists. The “ dcrrcl alists " commented on the new collec- 
tion, as the “ decrctists ’’had done for that of Gratian ; but the 
canonists were not legislators : even the summaries w’hich they 
placed at the head of tlic chapters ('ould not be adduced as 
legislative texts. The abstract law was to be found rather in the 
Siwimae of the canonists than in the decretals. Two important 
results, however, were achieved : on the one hand, supple- 
mentary collections on private authority ceased to he made, for 
this Gregory IX. had forbidden ; on the other hand, the collec- 
tions were no longer indefinitely swelled by the addition of new 
decisions in particular cases, those already existing being enough 
to form a basis for the codification of the abstract law ; and for 
this reason subsequent collections contain as a rule only the 
“ constitutions ” of popes or councils, i.f. rules laid dowm a.s of 
general application. Hence arose a separation, which became 
more and more marked, between legi.slation and jurisprudence. 
This change was not produced suddenly, the old method being at 
first adhered to. In 1245 Innocent IV. sent to the univensitics a 
collection of 45 decretals, with the order that they should 
be inserted under their proper titles in the collection of 
Gregory IX. In 1253 he sent a further list of the first words 
iprinnpia) of the complementary constitutions and decretals ; 
but the result was practically )vl and the popc.s gave up 
this system of successive adclition.s. It was, however, found 
expedient to publish a new official collection. At the instance of 
the university of bologna, Boniface VIII., himself an eminent 
canonist, had this prepared by a committee of canonists and 
published it in 1298. As it came as an addition to the five 
books of Gregory IX., it was called the sixth book, the Liber 
Sextus. It includes the constitutions subsequent to 
^*^Uber notably the decrees of the two ecumenical 

Sextua.** councils of Lyons, and is arranged in books and titles, 
as above described ; the last title, de rei^uJis juris^ con- 
tains no less than eighty-eight legal axioms, mostly borrowed 
from Roman law. The Liber Sextus is cited like the decretals of 
Gregory IX., only with the addition of : iu sexto (in VI”.). 

The same observations apply to the next collection, the 
Clemenlinae. It was prepared under the care of ("lement V., and 
even promulgated by him in consistory in March 1314 ] 
T/*Chmea~ consequence of the death of the pope, which 

timae.** ' took placc almost immediately after, the publication 
and despatch of the collection to the universities was 
postponed till 1317, under John XXII. It includes the consti- 
tutions of Clement and above all, the decrees of the council of 
Vienne of 1311, and is divided, like preceding collections, into 
books and titles ; it is cited in the same way, with the additional 
indication Clem-{entiua), 

At this point the official collections stop. The two last, 
which have found a placc in the editions of the Corpus^ are 
private authority, but in which all the 
jfMtitea*^oi documents arc authentic. Evidently the strict pro- 
Johtt hibition of the publishing of collections not approved 
xxii. Holy See had been forgotten. The Extrava- 

gantes {i.t. extra collectiones puhlicas) of John XXII, number 20, 
And **ca ‘ classified under fourteen titles. The Extra- 

munea.^^' communes (i.e. coming from several popes) 

number 73, from Boniface VIll. to Sixtus IV. (1484), 
and are dassi^cd in books and titles, These two collections 


were included in the edition of Jean C'happuis in 1500 ; they 
passed into the later editions, and are considered as forming part 
of the Corpus juris canonici. As such, and without receiving any 
complementary authority, they have been corrected and re- 
edited, like the others, by the Correctores romani. They arc cited, 
like the decretals, with a further indication of the collection to 
which they belong : Extrav. Jo. XXll., or inter-comni-{unes). 

Thus was closed, as the canonists say, the Corpus juris canonici; 
but this expre.ssion, which is familiar to us nowadays, is only a 
bibliographical term. Though we find in the 15th 
century, for example, at the council of Basel the 
exprcs.sion corpus juris ^ obviously suggested by the 
Corpus juris ewilis, not even the official edition of 
Gregory XTII. has as its title the words Corpus juris canonici, 
and we do not meet with this title till the Lyons edition of 1671. 

The history of the canonical collections forming the Corpus 
juris would not be complete without an account of the labours 
of w'hich they were the object. We know that the 
universities of the middle ages contained a Faculty 
of Decrees, with or without a Faculty of Laws, i.e. 
civil law. 7'hc former made doctor es dccretorum, the 
latter doctores legum. The teaching of the magi^iri consisted in 
oral lessons (lecturae) directly based on the text. The short 
remarks explanatory of words in the text, originally written 
in the margin, became the gloss which, formed thus 
by .successive additions, took a permanent form and 
was reproduced in the manuscripts of the Corpus, and 
later in the various editions, especially in the official Roman 
edition of 1582 ; it thus acquired by usage a kind of semi-official 
authority. The chief of the glossator es of the Decretum of 
Gratian were Paucapalea, the first disciple of the master, Rufinus 
(1160-1170), John of Faenza (alwuit 1170), Joannes Teutonicus 
(about i2To), whose glossary, revised and completed by Bar- 
tholomeus Brixensis (of Brescia) became the glnssa ordinaria 
decreti. For the decretals wc may mention Vincent the Spaniard 
and Bernard of Botone (Bernardus Parmensis, d. 1263), author of 
the Glossa ordinaria. That on the Liber Sextus is due to the 
famous Joannes Andreae {c. 1340) ; and the one which he began 
for the Clementines was finished later by Cardinal Zabarella 
(d. 1417). The commentaries not so entirely concerned with the 
text were called Apparatus ; and Summae was the name given to 
general treatises. 'Hie first of these works arc of capital 
importance in the formation of a systematic canon 
law. Such were the Summae of the first di.sciples of mne!^‘ 
Gratian: Paucapalea (1150),^ Rolando Bandinelli* 
(afterwards Alexander HL, r. 1150), Rufinus® (r. 1165), £tienne 
of I'ournai'* (Stephanus Tornacensis, c. 1168), John of Faenza 
(f. 1170), Sicard, bishop of Cremona (r. 1180), and above all 
Huguccio {c. 1180). For the Decretals we should mention: 
Bernard of Pavia''' {c. 1195), Sinibaldo Fie.schi (Innocent IV., 
c. 1240), Henry of Susa (d. 1271), commonly called (cardinalis) 
Hostiensis, whose Surnma Hosiiensis or Summa aurea is a work 
of the very highest order; Wilhelmus Durantis or Durandus, 
Joannes Andrqae, Nicolas de Tudcschis {abbas .siculus), &c. 
The 15th century produced few original treatises ; but after 
the council of Trent the Corpus juris was again commented on 
by distinguished canonists, e.g. the Jesuit Paul Laymann (1575- 
1635)^ Portuguese Agostinho Barbosa (1590-1649), Manuel 
Gonzalez Tellez (d. 1649) and Prospero Fagnani (1598-1687), 
who, although blind, was secretary to the Congregation of the 
Council But as time goes on, the works gradually lose the 
character of commentaries on the text, and develop into ex- 
positions of the law as a whole. 

^ Edited by Schulte, Die Summa des Paucapalea (Giessen, i8go). 

® Edited by Thaner, Die Summa Magistri Holandi (Innsbruck, 
1874) : later by Gietl, Die Sentenxen Rolands (Freibur;? im B., 1891). 

^ Edited by H. Singer, Die Summa Decretorum des M agister Rufinus 
(Paderborn, igo2). 

* Edited by Schulte, Die Summe des Stephanus Tornacensis 
(Giessen, 1891). 

® He made a Summa of his "own collection, ed. E. Laspeyres, 
Bernardi Papiensis Summa Decretalium (Mainz, j86o). The com- 
mentaries of Innocent IV. and Henry of Susa have been frequently 
published. 
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We can mention here only the chief editions of the Corpus. 
The council of I'rent, as we know, ordered that the official books 
of the Roman Church — ^sacred books, liturgical books, 

t ova. — should be issued in official and more correct 

editifins ; the compilations of ecclesiastical law were also re- 
vised. The commission of the Correctores romani^ established 
about 1563 by Pius IV., ended its work under Gregory 
XIII., and the official edition, containing the text and 
the glo.sses, appeared at Rome in 1582. Richter’s 
edition (2 vols., Leipzig, 1830) remains valuable, but 
has been greatly surpassed by that of E. Friedberg (Leipzig, 
Many editions contain also the Instiiu- 
tionaa composed at the command of Paul IV. (1555- 

Lanct- 1559) by Giovanni Paolo Lancclotti, a professor of 
lotti.** Lologna, on the model of the Institutes of Justinian. 
The work has merits, but has never been officially 
approved. 

Though the collections of canon law were to receive no more 
additions, the source of the laws was not dried up ; decisions 
of councils and popes continued to appear ; but there was no 
attempt made to collect them. Canonists obtained the recent 
texts as they could. Moreover, it was an epoch of trouble : the 
great Schisni of the West, the profound divisions which were 
its result, the abuses which were to issue in the Reforma- 
tion, were conditions little favourable for a reorganization 
of the ecclesiastical laws. 'I'hus we are brought to the third 
period. 

3. Ajier the Council of Trent. — The numerous important 
decrees made by the council of Trent, in the second part of its 
sessions, called cie reformaiione, are the starting-point of the 
canon law in its latest stage, jus novissimum ; it is this which is 
still in force in th<‘ Roman ('hurt'h. It has in no way undermined 
the official status of the Corpus juris ; but it has completed the 
legislaticai of the latter in many important re.spects, and in some 
cases reformed it. 

The law during this period, a.s abstracted from the texts and 
compilations, suggests the following remarks. The laws are 
formulated in general terms, and the decisions in 
auteof particular cases relegated to the sphere of juris- 
tbe law. prudence ; and the canonists have definitely lost the 
function which fell to them in the 12th and 13th 
centuries : they receive the law on authority and no longer have 
to deduce it from the texts. The legislative power is powerfully 
centralized in the hands of the pope : since the reforming decrees 
of the council of Trent it is the pontifical constitutions alone 
which have made the common law ; the ecumenical council, 
doubtless, has not lost its power, but none were held until that 
of the Vatican (1870), and this latter was unable to occupy 
itself with matters of discipline. Hence the separation, in- 
creasingly marked, between the common law and the local 
laws, which cannot derogate from the common law except 
by concession of the Holy See, or by right of a lawfully 
authorized custom. This centralization, in its turn, has greatly 
increased the tendency towards unity and uniformity, which 
have reached in the present practice of the Roman Church 
a degree never known before, and considered by some to be 
excessive. 

If we now consider the laws in themselves, we shall find that 
the dispersed condition of the legislative documents has not 
been modified since the closure of the Corpus juris ; 
contrary, the enormous number of pontifical 
taxia. constitutions, and of decrees emanating from the 
Roman Congregations, has greatly aggravated the 
situation ; moreover, the attempts which have been made to 
resume the interrupted process of codification have entirely 
failed. As regards the texts, the canon law of to-day is in a very 
similar position to that of English law, which gave rise to J. S, 
Mill’s saying : “ All ages of English history have given one 

^ Tho history of this commission and the rules which it followed 
for editing the Deofetum, will be found in Lauriii, Intrnductio in 
corpus juris canonici, p. 63, or in the Prolegomena to Friedberg's 
edition of the Decretuui. 


another rendezvous in English law ; their several products 
may be seen all together, not interfused, but heaped one upon 
another, as many different ages of the earth mav be read in some 
perpendicular section of its surface.’* 2 Nothing has been 
abrogated, except in so far as this has been implicitly demanded 
by subsequent laws. From this result in.soluble controversies 
and serious uncertainties, both in the stud}^ and practice of the 
law; and, finally, it has become impossible for most people to have 
a first-hand knowledge of the actual laws. 

For this third period, the most important and most consider- 
able of the canonical texts is the body of disciplinary decrees 
of the council of Trent (1545-156.3). In consequence oac^aa 
of the prohibition issued by Pius IV., they have not o/tba 
been published separately from the dogmatic texts Couuaiiof 
and other acts, and have not been glossed ; but their 
official interpretation has been rc.served by the popes to®the 
“ Congregation of the cardinal interpreters of the Council of 
Trent,” whose decisions form a vast collection of jurisprudence. 
Next in importance come the pontifical constitutions, which 
are collected together in the Bullariutn ; but this is 
a collection of private authority, if we except the 
Bullarium of Benedict XIV., officially published by *** 
him in 1747 further, the Bullarium is a compilation 
arranged in chronological order, and its dimensions make it 
rather unwieldy. In the third place come the decrees of the 
Roman Congregations, which have the force of law. Several 
of these organs of the papal authority have published 
official collections, in which more place is devoted 
to jurisprudence than to laws ; several others have curJa. 
only private cximpilations, or even none at all, among 
others the most important, viz. the Holy Office (see Curia 
Roman a). The resulting confusion and uncertainty may be 
imagined. 

These drawbacks were felt a long time back, and to this feeling 
we owe two attempts at a supplementary codification which 
were made in the i6th century, both of which ^^^**L,ibar 
known under the name of Liber septimus. The first aaotimua ** 
was of private origin, and had as its author Pierre 
Mathieu, the Lyons jurist (1563-1621); it appeared 
in 1590 at Lyons. It is a continuation of the Extravaganies 
communes, and includes a selection of papal con.stitutions, 
from Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) to Sixtus V. (1585-1590) inclusive, 
with the addition of a few earlier documents. It follows tlie 
order of the decretals. This collection has been of some service, 
and appears as an appendix in many editions of the Corpus juris \ 
the chief reason for its failure is tliat it has no official sanction. 
The second attempt was official, but it came to nothing. It 
was connected with the movement of reform and revision which 
followed the council of Trent. Immediately after the publication 
of the official edition of the Corpus juris, Gregory XIIL appointed 
a committee of cardinals charged with the taak of drawing up 
a Liber septimus, Sixtus V. hurried on its execution, which was 
rapidly proceeded with, mainly owing to Cardinal mmt 
Pinelli, who submitted the draft of it to Clement VIII. ” 
The pope had this Liber VIl. printed as a basis for 
further researches ; but after long deliberations the volume was 
suppressed, and the idea of a fresh codification was abandoned. 
The collection included the decrees of the council of Trent, and 
a number of pontifical constitutions, arranged in the order of 
the titles of the decretals.* But even had it been proniulgated, 
it is doubtful whether it would have, improved the situation. 
It would merely have added another collection to the previous 
ones, which were already too voluminous, without resulting 
in any useful abrogations. 

* Quoted by Hogan, Clerical Studies, p. 235. 

* There are innumerable editions oif the council of Trent. That 
which is favoured by canonists is Richter’s edition (Leipzig. 1863), 
in which each ch^ter de reformaiione is followed by a selection ot 
decisions of tlie S.C. of the council, 

* Republi.shed by F. Sentis, from one of the few copies which have 
escapea destruction ; Clementis Papae VITT. Decreiales, quae vulf[o 
nuncupantur Liber septimus Decretalium Clementis VI 11. (Freiburg 
im B,, 1870). 
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4. The Future Codification. — Neither Clement VIII. nor, at 
a later date, Benedict XIV., could have dreamt of the radical 
reform at present in course of execution. Instead of 
^orZodi- accumulating ihc texts of the laws in successive collec- 
Ucation. tions, it is proposed entirely to recast the system of 
editing them. This codification in a series of short 
articles was suggested by the example of the French codes, 
the history of which during the igtli century is well known. 
From all quarters the Catholic episcopate had submitted to the 
Vatican council petitions in this sense. “ It is absolutely clear,” 
said some French bishops, “ and has for a long time past been 
universally acknowledged tind asserted, that a revision and 
reform of the canon law is necessary and most urgent. As 
matters now stand, in consequence of the many and grave changes 
in human affairs and in society, many laws have bc^come useless, 
others difficult or impossible to obey. With regard to a great 
number of canons, it is a matter of dispute whether they arc 
still in force or are alirogated. Finally, in the course of so many 
centuries, the number of Scclesiastical laws has increased to such 
an extent, and these laws have accumulated in such immense 
collections, that in a certain sense we can well say : We are 
crushed beneath the laws, ohruimur le^ihus. Hence arise 
infinite and inextricable difficulties which obstruct the study 
of canon law ; an immense field for controversy and litigation ; 
a thousand perplexities of conscience ; and finally contempt for 
tlie laws.” ^ We know how the Vatican council had to separate 
without approaching the question of canonical reform ; but this 
general desire for a recasting f>f the ecclesiastical code was taken 
up again on the initiative of Rome. On the 19th of March 1904 
Pius X. published a Mniu proptiOy de eedesiae le^ibus 
ofP^uK^x wwMw redi^endtsJ' After briefly reviewing the 
pre.sent conditiorj of the canonical texts and collec- 
tions, he pointed out its inconvenience, referred to the many 
requests from the episcopate, and decreed the preparation of 
a general code of canon law. This immense undertaking in- 
volved the codification of the entire canon law, drawing it up in 
a clear, short and precise form, and introducing any expedient 
modifications and reforms. For this purpose the pope appointed 
Method ^ commission of cardinals, of which he himself be- 
came president ; also a commission of “ consultors ” 
resident at Rome, which asked for a certain amount of a.ssistance 
from canonists at various universities and seminaries. Further, 
the assembled bishops of each province were invited to give 
their opinion as to the points in which they considered the canon 
law might profitably be modified or abrogated. Two consultors 
had the duty of separately drawing up a preliminary plan for each 
title, these projects being twice submitted for the deliberation 
of the commission (or sub-commission) of consultors, the version 
adopted by them being next submitted to the commission of 
cardinals, and the whole finally sent up for the papal sanction. 
These commissions started work at the end of 1904. 

Local Law, — The common law of the Roman Church cannot 
by itself uniformly regulate all the churches of the different 

Locmiimw wliich 

' we must briefly mention here. In theory, this law 
has as its author the local ecclesiastical authorities, councils 
or bishops ; but this is true only for laws and regulations 
which are in harmony with the common law, merely completing 
or defining it. But if it is a question of derogating from the 
common law, the authority of the Holy See must intervene to 
legalize these derogations. This intervention takes the form 
either of “ induJts,” i.e. graceful concessions granted at the 
request of the episcopate, or of special approbation of conciliary 
resolutions. It would, however, be impossible to mention any 
compilations cont^gj^ only local law. Whether in the case 
of national or piMM^ial councils, or of diocesan synods, the 
chief object of t^m^rees is to reinforce, define or apply the 
law ; the mefi^B^'which constitute a derogation have only a 
small place jM|em. It is, then, only in a limited sense that we 
can see a IcMltcanon law in the councils of the various regional 

^ Omteiumyconcilii Vaticani . . . documentorum collectio, per Con- 
radum.tMartin (Paderbom. 1873), p. 152. 


churches. Having made this remark, we must distinguish 
between the countries which are still subject to the system of 
concordats and other countries. 

In the case of the former, the local law is chiefly founded 
on the concordat (q.v.)j including the derogations and privileges 
resulting from it. The chief thing to note is the counMee 
existence, for these countries, of a civil-ecclesiastical eubject to 
law, that is to say, a body of regulations made by the con- 
civil authority, with the consent, more or less explicit, 
of the Church, about ecclesiastical matters, other than spiritual ; 
these dispositions are chiefly concerned with the nomination or 
confirmation by the state of ecclesiastics to the most important 
benefices, and with the administration of the property of the 
Church ; sometimes also with questions of jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, concerning the persons or property of the 
('hurch. It is plain that the agreements under the concordats 
have a certain action upon a number of points in the canonical 
laws ; and all thc.se points go to constitute the local concordatory 
law. This is the case for Austria, Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, 
the Pru.ssian Rhine provinces, Alsace, Belgium, and, in America, 
Peru. Up to 1905 it was also the case in France, where the ancient 
local customs now continue, pending the reorganization of jth#) 
Church without the concordat. , , 

We do not imply that in other countries the ('hurch cart 
find exemption from legislative measures imposecF-upon he^rteyi 
the civil authorities, for example, in Italy, Prussia and Ru«<!aa ; 
but here it is a situation de facto rather than dc jure, which 
Church tolerates for the sake of convenience ; and the2^||||u^ 
tions only form part of the local canon lawitMl li^infyiiilTlSilKfi 
sen.se. m 

In other countries the episcopal assemblies lay dOwii^^ Ifical 
law. England has its council of Westminster (1852). the United 
States their plenary councils of Baltimore (1852, jgOO, 

1 884), without mentioning the diocesan synods ; and ^ouatHen. 
the whole of Latin America is ruled by the special law 
of its plenary council, held at Rome in 1899. The same is the 
ca.se with the Eastern Churches united to the Holy .See ; follow- 
ing the example of the famous council of Lebanon for the Maron- 
ites, held in 1730, and that of Zamo.se for the Ruthenians, in 
1720, these churches, at the suggestion of Leo XIIL, have drawn 
up in plenary a.s.scmbly their own local law : the S\’rians at 
Sciarfa in 1888 ; the Ruthenians at Leopol in 1891 ; and a little 
later, the Copts. The framing of local law will certainly be more 
clear and more easy when the general code of canon law has been 
published. 

BiULiotniAPHY. — For the texts and collections : the dissertations 
of Dom Coustant, De antiquis canonum cotleetionibus. deque variis 
epistolarum Rom, Pont, editionibus (Pans, 1721) ; P. de Marca, 
De ueteribus coUectionihus canonum (Paris, U)8i) ; the brothers 
Peter and Jerome Ballerini, De antiquis turn edUis turn ineditis cnllec- 
tionibus et collectoribus canonum ad Gratianum usque (Venice, 1757). 
This is the best of all the.se works ; it is reproduced in Migne, P.L., 
vol. 5O ; C. Seb. Berardi, De variis sacrorum canonum collection thus 
ante Gratianum (Turin, 1752) ; P. ^ucsnel, De codice canonum 
Ecclesiae Romanae ; de variis fidei hbelhs in antiquo Rom. Eccl. 
codice contenth ; dc primo usu codicis canonum Dionysii Exigui in 
Gallicanis regionibus (Paris, 1675 ; with the critical notes of the 
brothers Ballerini, also in Migne, loc. cit.) ; and finally, Florent, 
De methodo atque auctoritate collectinnis Gratiani (Paris, 167^), and 
Antonio Agustin, archbishop of Tarragona, De emendatione Gratiani 
n'arragona, 1586) ; the.se have all been brought together in Gallandi, 
De vetustis canonum coUectionihus dis.sertationum syllnge (Venice, 
1778). The most complete work on the texts up to tlie 9th century 
is F. Maassen, Gcschichte dcr Qucllen und der Litcratur des canonischen 
liechts im Ahcndlande, vol. i. (all that has yet appeared, Gratz, 1870). 
For the period betweai the False Decretals and Gratian. there is 
no work of this sort, but the materials have been put together and 
published in part by M. P. Fournier. After Gratian, the classic 
work is Schulte, Geschichte der Quellen und Litcratur des canonischen 
Rechts von Gratian bis auj die Gegenwart (3 vols., Stuttgarl, 1875 et 
seq.). Manuals for the study of the sources : Ph. Schneider, Die 
Lehre von den Kirchenrechtsquellen (Regensburg, 1892) ; F. Laurin, 
Introduciio in Corpus juris canonici (Freiburg, 1889) ; Tardif, 
Histoirc des sourLCS du droit canonique (Paris, 1887). Most of the 
German manuals on canon law^devote considerable space to the 
history of the sources : see Phillips, vql. ii. (3rd ed., 1857 ; French 
translation by the abbe Crouzet) ; Vering, 3rd ed. (Freiburg, 1893) ; 
Schulte. Das kathoUsche Kirchenrecht, pt. i. (Giessen, i860), &c. 
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For the- Greek Church : Pitra, Juris ecclesiae graecorum historia et 
monumenta (Rome, 18O4) ; the later history ol the Greek law : 
Zachariao, Historiae juris graecorum delineatio (Heidrlherg. 1839) ; 
Mortreiiil, Histnire du droit byzantiv (Paris, 1843 -184^)) ; the recent 
texts in the Conriliorum Collectio lacensis, vol. ii. ; Acta et decreia 
s. conciliorum, quae ab episcopis rttuum orientalium uh a. t6Sa usque 
ad a. jySg indeque ad a. jS 6^ sunt celebrata (Freiburg, 1876). Short 
manual of Institutions : Jos. Papp-Szilagyi, Enchiridion juris m/. 
orienialis catholicae (Magno-V'aradini, 18O2). For recent canonical 
texts : Richter’s edition of the council of Trent (Leipzig, iR(>3) ; 
the Collectanea S.C. de Propaganda Fide (Rome, jSqj) ; the 
Hollar ium, a collection of papal acts and constitutioii.s ; the editions 
of foequehnes (28 vols., Rome, 1733 1756), and of Cherubini (19 vols., 
Luxemburg, 7727-1758). which are better than tlic enlarged reprint 
of Turin, which was unfinished (it goes up to 1730). The ofticial 
edition of the Bullarium of Benedict XIV. (4 vols., Rome. 1754 
1738) has been reprinted suv«‘ral times and is of great importance; 
the continuation of the liullarium since Benedict XIV, lias been 
published by Barberi, LiitUarii romani continuatio, in 20 vols., going 
up to the fourth year of Gregory XVI. Every year, since 1834. has 
been printed a collection of pontifical acts. ‘Acta Pti IX'., Acta 
Leonis XI JL, l \: c ., which are the ecmivalents of the Bullarium, 
Dictionaries ■ Durand de Maillane, Dictionuaire canonigue (T’aris, 
3780), re edited by Andre under the title. Cmtrs alphahHique rt 
fnethodique de droit vanonique, and by Wagner (Paris. 1894). has 
Gallican tendencies; P’erraris, Promptu hibhotheta canonica, &c., 
several new and enlarged editions ; the best is that of Migne (18O6), 
completed by Father Bucceroni, Ferraris Supplementum (Rome, 
1800). Articles on canon law in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexuon 
(2!k1 ed., Freiburg. 1880 et seej.) ; Hauck. RealenrvhlopOdie fur prot. 
1 hcologie und Kirche (2nd ed.. Leipzig. 1877- 3888) ; Vacant-Mange- 
nol’s Diction naire de Ihiuibtgie catholique, in cour.se of publication 
(Paris, 1899 t't seq.). Periodicals; Analecta juris pontificii, ed. by 
Mgr. Chaillot (1803-1889) ; Analecta ecclesiastica (.since 1893) ; Acta 
Sanctae sedis (since 1865) ; Archtv fiir kathol. Kirchenrecht (since 
1837) ; he Canoniste contemporain (since 1878). (A. Bo*,) 

Canon Law in England and in the Anglican Communion . — 
There were matters in which the local English and Irish canon 
law, even before the 16th century, differed' from that obtaining 
on the western part of the European continent. Thus ( i ), it has 
been said that - whereas the continental canon law recognized 
a quadripartite division of Church revenue of common right 
between (a) the bishop, {b) the cler;^, (r) the poor, {d) the fabric 
— the English law maintained a tripartite division— ^a) clergy, 
{b) the poor, {c) the fabric. Lord Selbome {Ancient Facts and 
Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes, 2nd ed., 1892) denies 
that there was any division of tithe in England. {2) By the 
general canon law the burden of repairing the nave, as well as 
the chancel of the church, was upon the parson or rector who 
collected the whole tithe. But the custom of England trans- 
ferred this burden to the parishioners, and .some particular 
local customs (as in the city of London) placed even the burden 
of repair of the chancel on them. To meet this burden church 
rates were levied. (3) A church polluted by the shedding of 
blood, as by suicide or murder, was reconsecrated on the 
continent. In England the custom was (and is) simply to 
“ reconcile.” (4) A much more important difference, if the 
decision of the Irish court of exchequer chamber upheld in 
the House of Lords, where the peers were equally divided, 
correctly stated the English canon law {Reg. v. Millis, 10 ( 1 . 
^ 534)> was in regard to the essentials of marriage. By 

the general Western canon law before the council of Trent, 
the parties themselves were said to be the ” ministers of the 
Sacrament ” in the case of holy matrimony. The declared 
consent of the parties to take each other there and then con- 
stituted at once (although irregularly) holy matrimony. The 
presence of priest or witnesses was not necessary. In Reg, v. 
A/x7/j 5, however, it was held that in England it was always 
otlierwise and that here the presence of a priest was necessary. 
High authorities, however, have doubted the historical accuracy 
of this decision. (5) The addition of houses of priests to the pro- 
vincial synods seems peculiar to England and Ireland. 

The historical position of the general canon law of the Catholic 
Church in the English provinces has, since the separation from 
Rome, been the subject of much consideration by English 
lawyers and Ecclesiastics. The view taken by the king’s courts, 
^d acquiesced in by the ecclesiastical courts, since Henry VIII., 
is that the Church of England was always an independent 
national churchy subject indeed to the general principles of the 


jus commune ecclesiasticum (Whitlock J. in Ever V. Orven, Cod- 
bolt s Reports, 432), but unbound by any particular constitu- 
tions of council or pope ; unless tliose^ constitutions had l^een 
“ received ” here by English councils, or so recognized by English 
courts (secular or spiritual) as to become part of the ecclesiastical 
custom of the realm. Foreign canon law never bound (so it lias 
been taught) proprio vigore. 

The sources of English ecclesiastical law (purely ecclesiastical) 
were therefore (1) the principles of the jtisc ornmune eccle- 
siasticum ; (2) foreign particular constitutions received here, as 
just explained ; (3) the constitutions and canons of English 
synods (cf. PhilL Ecc, Law, part i. ch. iv., and authorities there 
cited). 

1. On the existence of this jus commune ecclesiasticum and 
that the Church of England, in whatever sense independyit, 
takes it over until she repeals it, see Escotl v. Mastin, 4 Moo. 
P,C.C. J19. Lord Brougham, in delivering the jud^ent, 
speaks of the ” common law prevai^g for 1400 years over 
Christian Europe,” and (p. 137) says Inal ” nothing but express 
enactment can abrogate the common law of all Christendom 
lief ore the Reformation of the Anglican Church.” 

2. As to foreign particular constitutions in England, there are 
a great number of them, of which it has been and is admitted, 
that they have currency in England. However papal in their 
origin, post-Reformation lawyers have regarded them as valid, 
unless they can be shown to be contrary to the king’s pre- 
rogative, or to the common or statute law of the realm. To this 
doctrine express statutory authority (as the events have 
happened) has been given by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, sect. 7. A 
striking example of the doctrine is furnished by the decree of 
Innocent III. in the Fourth Lateran Council against pluralities. 
This decree was enforced in the court of Arches against a pluralist 
clerk in 1848 {Burder v. Mavor, 1 Roberts, 614). The courts 
of common law from Lord Coke’s time downwards have recog- 
nized this ** constitution of the pope ” (as the queen’s bench 
called it in 1598). The exchequer chamber, in 1837, declared 
it to have become part of the common law of the land ” 
{Alstan v. Atlay, 7 A, and E, 289). 

3. The particular constitutioas of English synods are numer- 
ous and cover a large field. At least in legal tlieory, the only 
distinction between pre-Reformation and post-Reformation 
constitutions is in favour of the former — so long as they do not 
contravene the royal prerogative or the law of the land (see 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 19). The most important are collected to- 
gether and digested (so far as regards England) in Lyndwood’s 
Provinciale, a work which remains of great authority in English 
courts. These constitutions are again divided into two classes ; 
(a) provincial constitutions promulgated by provincial synods, 
usually in the name of the presiding archbishop or bishop ; and 
(^) decrees of papal legates, Otho in 1236 and Othobon (Otto- 
buono de’ Fieschi, afterwards Pope Adrian V.) in 1269. Canons 
passed since 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 have not the parliamentary 
confirmation which that act has been held to give to previous 
canons, and do not necessarily bind the laity, although made 
under the king’s licence and ratified by him. This doctrine 
laid down by Lord Hardwicke in Middleton v. Croft (2 Stra, 
1056) was approved in i860 in Marshall v. Bp, of Exe/er (L.R. 3 
H.L. 17). Nevertheless, there are many provisions in these post- 
Reformation canons which are declaratory of the ancient usage 
and law of the Church, and the law which they thus record is bind- 
ing on the laity. The chief body of English post-Reformation 
canon law is to be found in the canons of 1603, amended in 
1865 and 1888. The canons of 1640 are apparently upon the 
same footing as those of 1603 ; notwithstanding objections made 
at the time that they were void because convocation continued 
to sit after the dissolution of puliament. The opinion of all 
the judges taken at time was in favour of the legality of this 
procedure. 13 Cw. ii. c. 12 simply provided that these canons 
should not be given statutory force by the opeiadon .of that 
act. 

In addition to the enactment of canons (strictly so called) the 
English provincial synods since the Henrician changes have 
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legislated — in 1570 by the enactment of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, in 1661 by approving the present Book of Common 
Prayer, and in 1873 by approving shorter forms of matins and 
evensong. 

The distinction between pre-Henrician and post-Henrician 
procedure lies in the requirement, since 25 Hen. VIII., of the 
royal licence and confirmation. Apparently diocesan synods 
may still enact valid canons without the king’s authority ; but 
these bodies are not now called. 

The prevailing legal view of the position of the Church of 
England in regard to canon law has been just stated, and that is 
the view taken by judicial authority for the past three cen- 
turies. On the other hand, it is suggested by, c.g., the late 
Professor Maitland, that it was not, in fact, the view taken here 
in ^the later middle ages— that in those ages there was no theory 
that “ reception ” here was necessary to validate papal decrees. 
It is said by this school of legal historians that, from the Con- 
quest down to Henry VI JI., the Church of England was regarded 
by churchmen not as in any sense a separate entity, but as two 
provinces of the extra-territorial, super-national Catholic Church, 
and that the pope at this period was contemplated as the princeps 
of this Catholic Church, whose edicts bound everywhere, as those 
of Augustus had bound in the Roman empire. 

It is right that this view should be stated, but it is not that 
of the writer of this article. 

As to Ireland^ in a national .synod of the four Irish provinces 
held at Dublin before the four archbishops, in 1634, a hundred 
canons were promulgated with the royal licence, containing 
much matter not dealt with by similar constitutions in England. 
In 1711, some further canons were promulgated (with royal 
licence) by another national synod. Some forms of special 
prayer were appended to these canons. 

In 1869 the Irish Church Act (32 and 33 Viet. c. 42) “ dis- 
established ” the Irish Church, sect. 19 repealed any act of 
parliament, law or custom whereby the bishops, clergy or laity 
of the said church were prohibited from holding synods or elect- 
ing representatives thereto for the purpose of making rules for 
the well-being and ordering of the said church, and enacted that 
no such law, &c., should hinder the said bishops, clergy and laity, 
by such representatives, lay and clerical, and so elected as they 
shall appoint, from meeting in general synod or convention and 
in such general synod or convention forming constitutions and 
providing for future representation of the members of the church 
in diocesan synods, general convention or otherwise. 'J'he 
Church of Ireland, so set free, created for herself new Icguslative 
authorities, unknown to the old canon law, viz. mixed synods 
of cleq^ and laity, and a system of representation by election, 
unknown to primitive or medieval times. Similar changes had, 
however, been introduced during the preceding centui*)' in some 
parts of the Anglican communion outside the British Isles 
(see infra). Sect, 20 of the same statute kept alive the old 
ecclesiastical law of Ireland by way of assumed contract (cf. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). 

Under the provisions of this statute, the archbishops and 
bishops of the ancient Apostolic and Catholic Church of Ire- 
land (so they describe themselves), together with representa- 
tives of the clergy and laity, assembled in 1870, in “ General 
(invention,” to “ provide for the regulation of that church. 
This (Convention declared that a (rcncral Synod of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, with representatives of the clergy and 
laity, should have chief legislative power in the Irish Church, 
with such administrative power as might be necessary and con- 
sistent with the church’s episcopal constitution. This General 
Synod was to consist of two Houses — the House of Bishops and 
the House of Lay and Clerical Representatives. No question was 
to be carried unless there were in its favour a majority of the 
clerical and lay representatives, voting either conjointly or by 
orders, and also a majority of the bishops, should they desire 
to vote. This General Synod was given full power to alter or 
amend canons, or to repeal them, or to enact new ones. For 
any alteration or ameialfclent of “ articles, doctrines, rites or 
rubrics,” a two- thirds Majority of each order of the represen- 


tative house was required and a year’s delay for consultation of 
the diocesan synods. Provisions were made a.s to lay repre- 
sentation in the diocesan synods. The Convention also enacted 
some canons and a statute in regard to ecclesiastical tribunals 
(see Krci.EsiASTiCAL Jurlsdiction). It expressly provided 
that its own legislation might be repealed or amended by future 
general synods. 

In 1871 the (General Synod attempted to codify its canon 
law in forty-eight canons which, “ and none other,” were to 
have force and effect as the canons of the Church of Ireland. 
Since 1871 the General .Synod ha.s, from time to time, put forth 
other canons. 

The post-Reformation history of canon law in the Anglican 
communion in Scotland has differed from the story of that law 
in the last four centuries in Ireland. After the legislation under 
William and Mary disestablishing episcopacy in Scotland and 
subjecting its professors to civil penalties, little attention was 
given to canon law for many years. .Synods of bishops at 
Edinburgh in 1724 and 1731 dealt with some disputed questions 
of ritual and ceremonial. In 1743 an assembly of five bi.shops 
enacted sixteen canons. A “ primus ” was to be chosen indiffer- 
ently from the bishops, but to have no other powers than those 
of convoking and presiding over synods. He was to hold office 
only during pleasure of the other bishops. Bishops were to be 
elected by the presbyters of the district. Such election was 
subject to the confirmation of the majority of the bishops. In 
1811, a ” Code of Canons ” was enacted by a ” General Ecclesi- 
astical Synod,” consisting of the bishops, the deans (viz. 
presbyters appointed by the bishops in each diocese to defend 
the interests of the presbyters and now for the first time given 
** decisive ” voice in synods) and certain clerical representatives 
from the ” districts ” or dioceses, h'uture synods, called for the 
purpose of altering the code, were to consist of two chambers. 
The first was to composed of the bishops ; the second to 
consist of the ” deans ” and clerical repre.sentatives. No law 
or canon was to be enacted or abrogated, save by the consent 
of both chambers. These canons were revised in 1828, 1829 
and 1838. I’he code of this last year created diocesan synods, 
to be held annually and to consist of the bishop, dean and all 
instituted clergy of the diocese. It also provided for the annual 
meeting of a purely episcopal synod, which was to receive 
appeals from cither clergy or laity. In 1862- 1863, another 
General Synod further revised and amended the Code of Canons. 
This revised code enabled the bishop to appoint a learned and 
discreet layman to act as his chancellor, to advise him in legal 
matters and be his assessor at diocesan .synods. Assistant 
curates and mission priests were, under certain restrictions, 
given seats in diocesan synods. Male communicants were also 
permitted to be present at such synods, with a deliberative but 
not “ decisive ” voice ; unless in special circumstances the 
bishop excluded them. Canon 46 provides that “ if any question 
shall arise as to the interpretation of this Code of ('anons or of 
any part thereof, the general principles of canon law shall be 
alone deemed applicable thereto.” This provision was re- 
enacted in Canon 47 of 1876. Canon 51 of 1890, however, 
weakens this provision. It enacts that : “ The preceding canons 
shall in all cases be construed in accordance with the principles 
of the civil law of .Scotland. Nevertheless, it shall be lawful, 
in cases of dispute or difficulty concerning the interpretation 
of these canons, to appeal to any generally recognized principles 
of canon law.” I'he canons of 1862-1863 also provided for a lav 
share in the election of bishops. In 1890 the 32nd canon enacted 
that the ** General Synod ” should thereafter be called the 
Provincial Synod. 

The canon law in Scotland before the 16th century was gener- 
ally that of the continent of Europe. The usages of the church 
were similar to those in France, and had not the insular character 
of those in England and Ireland. The canon law regulating 
marriage, legitimacy and succession was taken* over by the 
Scottish secular courts (see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction) 
and .survived as port of the common law of the land almost un- 
impaired. Thus, the courts recognize marriages by verba de 
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praesenii or by verba de future eum copula — in this last matter 
following a decree of Gregory IX.-— and also legitimation per 
suhsequens matrimonium. But though one of the forties juris 
ScoHae, canon law never was of itself authoritative in Scotland. 
In the canons of her national provincial councils (at whose yearly 
meetings representatives attended on behalf of the king) that 
country possessed a canon law of her own, which was recognized 
by the parliament and the popes, and enforced in the courts of 
law. Much of it, no doubt, was borrowed from the Corpus juris 
canonici and the English provincial canons. But the portions 
so adopted derived their authority from the Scottish Church. 
The general canon law, unless where it has been acknowledged 
by act of parliament, or a derision of the courts, or sanctioned 
by the canons of a provincial council, is only received in Scotland 
according to equity and expediency. 

The “ Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ” is 
the organization of the Anglican Communion in the American 
colonies before the separation. This communion was subject to 
“ all the laws of the Church of England applicable to its situa- 
tion ’’(Murray Hoffman, Treatise on the Law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York, 1850, p. 17). This body of law 
the J^rotestant Episcopal Church of the United States took over 
(op. ctU p. 41 et seq. ; F. Vinton, A Manual Commentary of the 
General Canon Law and the Constitution of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York, 1870, p. 16 et seq.). Much, however, 
of the English post-Reformation canonical legislation was not 
fipplicable to the United States, because of different circum- 
stances, as e.g. a very large portion of the canons of 1603 (Vinton, 
p. 32). In 1789, a General Convention, consisting of clerical 
and lay deputies as well as of bishops, assumed for itself and 
provided for its successors supreme legi.slative power. The 
concurrence of both “ orders,” clerical and lay, was required 
for the validity of any vote. Since 1853 a lay deputy to the 
Convention has been required to be a communicant (ib. p. 102). 
Upon the American bishops numbering more than three, they 
l^ecame a .separate ” House ” from the “ Convention.” The 
House of Bishops was given a right to propo.se measures to the 
“ Hou.sp of Deputies,” and to negative acts of the Hou.se of 
Deputies, provided they complied with certain forms. Similar 
” constitutions ” providing for representation of the laity have 
been adopted by the different dioceses (Hoffman, op. cit. p. 184 
et seq.). Deacons arc also admitted to a deciding voice in every 
diocese but New Jersey, where they may speak but not vote. 
A great body of legislation has been put forth by these bodies 
during the past century. 

Since 1870, at least, the “ Church of the Province of South 
Africa ” has secured autonomy while yet remaining a part of 
the Anglican Communion. By its constitution of that year 
the English Church in South Africa adopts the laws and usages 
of the Church of England, as far as they are applicable to an 
unestablished church, accepts the three creeds, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, the decisions of the 
undisputed general councils, the Authorized English Version 
of the Scriptures, disclaims the right of altering any of these 
standards of faith and doctrine, except in agreement with such 
alterations as may be adopted by a general synod of the Anglican 
Cominunion. But in interpreting these standards of faith and 
doctrine, the Church of the Province of South Africa is not 
bound by decisions other than those of its own Church courts, 
or such court as the Provincial Synod may recognize as a tribunal 
of appeal. The Provincial Synod is the legislative authority 
subject to a general synod of the Anglican Communion, provided 
such latter synod include repre.sentatives from the Church of 
South Africa. The Provincial Synod consists of (i) the House 
of Bishops, (2) the House of the Qergy, (3) the House of the 
Laity. No resolution can be passed which is not accepted by 
all three orders. Bishops are elected by the cleigy with the 
assent of lay representatives, subject to the confirmation of the 
metropolitan and comprovincial bishops. The metropolitan 
is to be consecrated in England by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He now bears the title of archbishop. All bishops are to enter 
into a contract to obey and maintain the constitution and canons 
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of the province. Canon 18 of the Code of 1870 recognizes the 
offices of catechist, reader and sub-deacon (Wirzmann, The 
English Church and People in South Africa^ p. 223 et seq.). 

In the West Indie.s, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
provincial and diocesan synods or conventions have been formed 
on one or other of the types above mentioned and have enacted 
canons. G. F. P.) 

CANOPUS, or Canobus, an ancient coast town of Ixiwer 
E&ypf/ a hundred and twenty stadia, or 15 m. east of Alexandria, 
the principal port in Egypt for Greek trade before the foundation 
of Alexandria, situated at the mouth of the westernmost (Canopic 
or Heracleotic) branch of the Nile, on the western bank. The 
channel, which entered the Mediterranean at the western end 
of the Bay of Aboukir, is entirely silted up, but on the shore at 
Aboukir there are extensive traces of the city with its quays, 
Excavation has disclosed granite monuments with the name 
of Ramescs II., but they may have been brought at a late 
period for the adornment of the place. It is not certain that 
Canopus was an old Egyptian town, but it appears in Herodotus 
as an ancient port. In the 9th year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(239 B.c.) a great assembly of priests at Canopus passed an 
honorific degree, inter alia, conferring the title Ercpycri/s 
“ Benefactor ” on the king. Two examples of this decree are 
known, inscribed in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. From 
it we learn that the native form of the name of Canopus was 
Karob. A temple of Osiris was built by Euergetes, but very 
near to Canopus was an older shrine, a temple of Heracles 
mentioned by Herodotus as an asylum for fugitive slaves. The 
decree shows that Heracles here stands for Ammon. Osiris 
was worshipped at Canopus under a peculiar form, a vase with 
a human head, and was identified with Canopus, the pilot of 
Mcnelaus, who was said to have been buried here : the name 
canopic has been applied, through an old misunderstanding, 
to the vases with human and aninrial heads in which the internal 
organs were placed by the Egyptians after embalming. In the 
Roman epoch the town was notorious for its dissoluteness. 
Aboukir means ” father Cyrus,” referring to a Coptic saint of 
that name. q j 

CANOPY (through Fr, canape, from Med. Lat. canapeum, 
classical conopeum, a mosquito curtain, Gr. a gnat), the 

upper part or cover of a niche, or the projecting ornament over 
an altar or seat or tomb. ICarly Engli.sb canopies are generally 
simple, with trefoiled or cinquefoiled heads ; but in the later 
styles they are very rich, and divided into compartments with 
pendants,^ knots, pinnacles, &c. The triangular arrangement 
over an Early English and Decorated doorway is often called 
a canopy. The triangular canopies in the north of Italy are 
peculiar. Those in England are generally part of the arrangement 
of the arch mouldings of the door, and form, as it were, the hood- 
moulds to them, as at York. The former are above and in- 
dependent of the door mouldings, and frequently support an 
arch with a tympanum, above which is a triangular canopy, 
as in the Duomo at Florence. Sometimes the canopy and arch 
project from the wall, and are carried on small jamb shafts, as 
at San Pietro Martire, at Verona. There is an extremely curious 
canopy, being a sort of horseshoe arch, surmounting and breaking 
into a circular arch, at Toumai. Similar canopies are often 
over windows, as at York, over the great west window, and lower 
tiers in the towers. These are triangular, while the upper 
windows in the towers have ogee canopies. 

CANOSA (anc. Canusium), a town of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Bari, situated on the right bank of the Ofanto 
(anc. Aufidus), 505 ft. above sea-level, 15 m. S.W. of Barletta 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 24,230. It was rebuilt in 963 below the 
Roman city, which had been abandoned after its devastation 
by the Spacens in the ^th century. The former cathedral 
of S, Sabino (the bishopric passed in 1818 to Andria), in the 
southern Romanesque style, was consecrated in iioi : it ha^ 
five domes (resembling St Mark's at Venice, except that it is 
a Latin cross, instead of a Greek cross, in plan) and many ancient 
<x>iumns. The archiepiscopal throne and pulpit of the end of the 
nth century are also fine. On the south side of the building 
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is tlie d ‘tachecl mausoleum of Hohcmund, son of Robert Guiscard, 
who died in iiir, construrled partly in Byzantine, partly in 
the loeal style. It bias fine l)ronze doors with long inscriptions ; 
the exterior is entirely faced wth cipollino (C^irystian) marble. 
Tlie conception of this mortuary chapel, which is unique at this 
period, was undoubtedly derived from the turbeh before a 
mosque; these liirbehs are square, domed-roofed tombs in 
which the sultans and distinguished Mahommedans are buried 
(K. Bertaux, VArl dans ilialte mertdiottalf, Paris, ic)04, i. 312). 
A medieval castle crowns the hill on the side of which the city 
stands. (See Cani’SII'M.) (T. As.) 

CANOSSA, a ruined castle, i8<)0 ft. above sea-level, in Kmilia, 
Italy, 12 m. S.W. of Reggio Emilia, commanding a fine view' of 
the Apennines. It belonged to tlje countess Matilda of Tuscany 
((^ H15), and is famous a.s the .scene ol the penance performed 
l)y the emper<»r }lenr\' JV. before i\)f>e (jregor>' \'il. in 1077. 
Tlie eastle was destroyed liy the inliabitants ol Reggio in 1255. 

CANOVA, ANTONIO (1757-1822), Italian sculptor, was born 
on the 1st of Novemlier 1757 at J'assagno, an obscure village 
situated amid the recesses of tlie hills of Asolo, where these 
form the last undulations of th(* V’enetian Alps, as they sulwide 
into the filains of 'J'reviso. At tliree years of age C'anova was 
deprived of both parents, his father dying and his mother re- 
marry ing. 'J'heir hiss, however, was cc»mpi‘nsated by the tender 
solicitude and care of his paternal grandfather and grandmother, 
the latter of whom lived to experience in her turn the kindest 
personal attention from her grand.son, who, when he had the 
means, gave her an asylum in his house at Rome. Ili.s father 
and grandfather followed the occupation of stone-cutters or 
minor statuaries ; and it is said that their family had for several 
ages sujipliecl J’assagnn with members of that calling. As soon 
as Chmovu’s hand could hold a pencil, he was initiated into the 
jirinciples ol drawing by his gramlfather Pasino. 'i’he latter 
possessed some knowledge both of drawing and of architecture, 
designed well, and showed considerable taste in the execution 
of ornamental works. He was greatly attached to his art ; 
and U|>on his young charge he ItMjked as one who was to per- 
petuate, not onl) the family name, but also the family profession. 

'J'he early }'ear.s of ( anova were passed in study. '^I'he bias of 
his mind was to sculpture, and the facilities afforded for the 
gratification of this predilection in the w'orkshop of his grand- 
father were eagerly improved. Jn his ninth year he executed 
two small shrines of Carrara marble, whicli are still extant. 
SiRin after this jx’riod he appears to have been constantly 
employed under his grandfather. Amongst tho.se who patronized 
the old man was the patrician family J'ulier of Venice, and by 
this means young Canova wa.s first introduced to the senator 
of that name, who afterwards lH*came his most zealous patron. 
Between the younger son, Giuseppe Falier, and the artist a 
friendship commenced which terminated only with life. The 
senator luUier wa.s induced to receive him under his immediate 
protection. It has been related bv an Italian writer and since 
repeated by several biographers, that C'anova was indebted to 
a trivial circumstance — the moulding of a lion in butter — for 
the warm interest which Eulicr took in hi.s welfare. The anecdote 
may or may not be true. By his patron ('4inova was placed 
under Bernardi, or, as he is generally called by filiation, Torretto, 
a sculptor of considerable eminence, who had taken up a 
temporary rc.sidence at Pagnano, a village in the vicinity of the 
senator s mansion. 'I'liis look place whilst Canova was in his 
thirteenth year ; and with Torretto he continued about two 
years, making in many respects considerable progress. This 
master returned to Venice, where he soon afterwards died ; but 
by tlie high terms in which he spoke of his pupil to Falier, the 
latter was induced to bring the young artist to Venice, whither 
he accordingly went, and was placed under a nephew of 'lorretto. 
With this instructor he continued about a year, studying with 
the utmost assiduity. After the termination of this engagement 
he Ivegan to work on his own account, and received from his 
patron an order for a group, “ Orpheus and Eurydice.^^ The 
first figure, which represents Eurydice in flames and smoke, 
in the act of leaving Hades, was completed towards the close 


of his sixteenth year. It was highly esteemed by his patron 
and friends, and the artist was now considered qualified to appear 
before a public tribunal. The kindness of some monks supplied 
him with his first workshop, which was the vacant cell of a 
monastery. Here for nearly four years he laiioured with the 
greatest perseverance and industi:y\ He was fdso regular in 
his attendance at the academy, where he carried off several 
prizes. But he relied far more on the study and imitation of 
nature, Erom bis contemporaries he could learn nothing, for 
their style was vicious. From their works, therefore, he re- 
verted to living model.s, as exhibited in every' variety of situation. 
A large portion of hi.s time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as “ the secret of the art.” He 
likewise frequented places of public amusement, where he care- 
fully studied the expressions and attitudes of the performers. 
He formed a re.solution, which was faithfully adhered to for 
several years, never to close his eyes at night without ha\ ing 
produced some design. U'hatcver was likely to forward liis 
advancement in sculpture he studied with ardour. On archaeo- 
logical pursuits he bestowed considerable attention. With 
ancient and modern history he rendered himself well acquainted 
and he also began to acquire some of the continental languages. 

Three years had now claj>sed without any production comjng 
from his chi.sel. He began, however, to complete the group lor 
his patron, and the Orpheus which followed evinced the great 
advance he had made. The work was universidly applauded, 
and laid the foundation of his fame. .Several groups succeeded 
this performance, amongst which was that of “ Daedalus and 
Icarus," the most celebrated work of his noviciate. 1 'he 
simplicity of style and the faithful imitation of nature which 
characterized them called forth the warmest admiration. His 
merits and reputation being now generally recognized, his 
thoughts l-iegan to turn from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
banks of the 'I'iber, for which he set out at the commencement 
of his twenty-fourth year. 

Before his departure for Rome, his friends had applied to the 
Venetian senate for a pension, to enable him to pursue his studies 
without embarrassment. The application was ultimately suc- 
cessful. 'The stipend amounted to three hundred ducats (about 
£60 per annum), and was limited to three years. Canova had 
obtained letters of introduction to the Venetian ambassador, 
the (!avaliere Zulian, an enlightened and generous protector ot 
the arts, and was received in the most hospitable manner. His 
arrival in Rome, on the 28th of December 1780, marks a new era 
in his life. 1 1 was here he was to perfect himself by a study of the 
most .splendid relics of antiquity, and to put his talents to the 
severest test by a competition with tlie living masters of the art. 
'The result was equal to the highest hopes cherished cither by 
himself or by his friends. The work which first established bis 
fame at Rome was “ Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur.” 'I'he 
figures are of the heroic size. The victorious Theseus is repre- 
sented as seated on the lifeless body of the monster. 'J'he 
exhaustion wliich visibly pervades his whole frame proves tlie 
terrible nature of the conflict in which he has been engaged. 
Simplicity and natural expression had hitherto chiU'acterized 
C^nova’s style; with the.se were now united more exalted 
conceptions of grandeur and of truth. The Theseus was 
regarded with fervent admiration. 

Canova’s next undertaking was a monument in honour of 
Clement XIV. ; but Ijefore he proceeded with it he deemed it 
necessary to request permission from the Venetian senate, 
whose servant he considered himself to be, in consideration of the 
pension. This he solicited in person, and it was granted. He 
returned immediately to Rome, and opened his celebrated 
studio close to the Via del Babuino. He spent about two years 
of unremitting toil in arranging the design and composing the 
models for the tomb of the pontiff. After these were completed, 
other two years were employed in finishing the monument, and 
it wa.s finally opened to public inspection in 1787. The work, 
in the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti, stamped the author as 
the first artist of modern times. After five years of inces.sant 
labour, he completed another cenotaph to the memory of Clement 
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XIII., which raised his fame still higher. Works now came 
rapidly from his chisel. Amongst these is Psyche, with a butter- 
fly, which is placed on the left hand, and held by the wings with 
the right. This figure, which is intended as a personification of 
man’s immaterial part, is considered as in almost every respect 
the most faultless and classical of Canova’s works. In two 
different groups, and with opposite expression, the sculptor has 
represented Cupid with his bride ; in the one they are standing, 
in the other recumbent. These and other works raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers were sent him 
from the Russian court to induce him to remove to St Petersburg, 
hut these were declined. “ Italy,” .says he, in writing of the 
occurrence to a friend, “ Italy is my country — is the country and 
niitive soil of the, arts. I cannot leave her ; my infancy was 
nurtured here. If my |>oor talents can be useful in any other 
land, they must be of some utility to Italy ; and ought not her 
claim to be preferred to all others ? ” 

Numerous works were produced in the years i795'-J797, of 
which several were repetitions of previous productions. One 
was the celebrated group representing the ” Parting of Venu.s 
and Adonis.” This famous production was sent to Naples. The 
French Revolution was now extending its .shocks over Italy ; 
and C'anova sought ob.scurity and repo.se in his native Passagno. 
Thither he retired in 1798, and there he continued for about a 
year, principally employed in painting, of which art also he had 
.some knowledge. He executed upwards of twenty paintings 
about this time. One of his productions is a picture representing 
the dea<l body of the Saviour just removed from the cross, 
surrounded by the three Marys, S. John, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodemus. Above appears 
tlie Father, with the mystic dove in the centre of a glory, and 
surrounded l;>y a cin le of cherubs. This composition, which was 
greatly applauded, he presented to the parochial church of his 
native place. Events in the political world having come to a 
temporary lull, he returned to Rome ; but his health being 
impaired from arduous application, he took a journey through a 
part of Germany, in company with his friend Prince Rcizonico. 
He returned from his travels much improved, and again com- 
menced his labours with vigour and enthusiasm. 

Canova’s sculptures have been distributed under three heads : 
-"(t) Heroic compositions ; ( 2 ) Compositions of grace and 
elegance ; and (3) Sepulchral monuments and relievos. In 
noticing the works which fall under each of these divisions, it 
will be impossible to maintain a strict chronological order, but 
perhaps a better idea of his productions may thus be obtained. 
Their vast number, however, prevents their being all enumerated. 

(1) His “ Perseus with the Head of Medusa” appeared soon 
after his return. The moment of representation is when the 
hero, flushed with conquest, displays the head of the “ snaky 
Gorgon,” whilst the right hand grasps a sword of singular 
device. By a public decree, this fine work was placed in one of 
the stanze of the Vatican hitherto reserved for the most precious 
works of antiquity ; but it would l^e a mistake to say that it 
wholly sustains this comparison, or that it rivals the earlier 
realization of the same subject in Italian art, that by Cellini. 
In 1802, at the personal request of Napoleon, Canova repaired 
to Paris to model a bust of the first consul. The artist was 
entertained with munificence, and various honours were 
conferred upon him. The statue, which is colossal, wiis not 
finished till six years after. On the fall of the great Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII. presented this statue to the British government, 
by whom it was afterwards given to the duke of Wellington. 

Palamedes,” ” Creugas and Damoxenus,” the “ C>)mbat of 
Theseus and the Centaur,” and ” Hercules and Lichas ” may 
close the class of heroic compositions, although the catalogue 
might be swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
“ Hecttn* and Ajax,” and the statues of W ashington, King 
Fe rdinand of Naples, and others. The group of ” Hercules and 
Lichas ” is considered as the most terrible conception of (!anova’s 
mind, and in its peculiar style as scarcely to be excelled. 

(2) lender the head of compositions of grace and elegance, the 
sUlue of Hebe takes the first place in point of date. Four times 


has the artist embodied in stone the goddess of youth, and each 
time with some variation. The only material improvement, 
however, is the substitution of a support more suitable to the 
simplicity of the art. Each of the statues is, in all its details, in 
expression, attitude and delicacy of finish, strikingly elegant, 
rhe “ Dancing Nymphs ” maintain a character similar to that of 
the Hebe. The ” Graces ” and the ” Venus ’’ are more elevated, 
rhe ” Awakened Nymph ” is another work of uncommon 
beauty. The mother of Napoleon, his consort Maria Louisa 
(iis Concord), to model whom the author made a further journey 
to Paris in i8io, tlie princess Ksterhazy and the mu.se Polymnia 
(Elisa Bonaparte) take their place in this class, as do the ideal 
heads, comprising (orinna, Sappho, l.»aura, Beatrice and Helen 
of Troy. 

(3) Of the cenotaphs iind funeral monuments the most splendid 
Is the monument to the archduchess Maria ('hristina of Austiia, 
consisting of nine figures. Besides the two for the Roman 
pontiffs already mentioned, there is one for Alfieri, another for 
Emo, a Venetian admiral, and a small model of a cenotaph for 
Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental relievos. 

The events which marked the life of the artist during the first 
fifteen years of the period in which he was engaged on the above- 
mentioned works scarcely merit notice. His mind was entirely 
absorbed in the labours of his studio, and, with the exception of 
his journeys to Paris, one to Vienna, and a few short intervals of 
absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, he never quitted 
Rome. In his own words, “ his statues were the sole proofs of 
his civil existence.” There was, however, ancJlher proof, which 
modesty forbade him to mention, an ever-active Ixinevolence, 
especially towards artists. In 1815 he was commissioned by tl\e 
l*ope to superintend the transmission from Paris of those works 
of art which had formerly been conveyed thither under the 
direction of Napwleon. By his zeal and exertions, for there 
were many conflicting interests to reconcile, he adjusted the 
affair in a manner at once creditable to his judgment and fortunate 
for hi.s country. In the autumn of this year he gratified a wish he 
had long entertained of visiting London, where he received the 
highest tokens of esteem. The artist for whom he showed 
particular sympathy and regard in London was Haydon, who 
might at the time be counted the sole representative of historical 
painting there, and whom he especially honoured for his clmm- 
pionship of the Elgin marbles, then recently transported to 
England, and ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs. 
Canova returned to Rome in the beginning of 1816, witli the 
ransomed .spoils of his country’s genius. Immediately after, 
he received several marks of distinction,-— by the hand of the 
Pope himself his name was inscribed in “ the Golden Volume of 
the Capitol,” and he received the title of marquis of Ischia, with 
an annual pension of 3000 crowns, about £625. 

He now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration ; the marble 
was procured, and the chisel of the sculptor ready to be applied 
to it, when the jealousy of churchmen us to the site, or some other 
cause, deprived the country of the projected work. The mind of 
Canova was inspired with the warmest sense of devotion, and 
though foiled in this instance he resolved to consecrate a shrine to 
the cause. In his native village he began to make preparations 
for erecting a temple which was to contain, not only the above 
statue, but other works of his own ; within its precincts were 
to repose also the ashes of the founder. Accordingly he repaired 
to Passagno in T819. At a sumptuous entertainment which he 
gave to his workmen, there occurred an incident which marks 
the kindliness of his character. When the festivities of the day 
had terminated, he requested the shepherdesses and pedant- 
girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass in review before him, and to 
each he made a present, expending on the occasion about £400. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised that a few years afterwards, 
when the remains of the donor came to be deposited in their kst 
asylum, the grief which the surrounding peasantry evinced was 
in natural expression so intense as to eclipse the studied solemnity 
of more pompous mourning. 

After the foundation stone of this edifice had been laid. 
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Canova returned to Rome ; but every succeeding autumn he 
continued to visit Passagno, in order to direct the workmen, and 
encourage them with pecuniary rewards and medals. In the 
meantime the vast expenditure exhausted his resources, and 
rompelJed him to labour with unceasing assiduity notwithstand- 
ing age and disease i luring the period which intervened between 
comrnencmg operations at I^assagno and his decease, he executed 
or finished s(>rne of his most striking works. Amongst these were 
“ ^ enus, the colossal figure of Pius VJ., the 

Iieta the ‘St John/’ the “recumbent Magdalen." The 
last performance which issued from his hand was a colos.sal bust 

Kun ^ Jn May 1822 he paid a visit to 

Aaples, to superintend the construction of wax mould.s for an 
equestrian statue of the perjured Pourbon king Ferdinand. 

J hi.s journey materially injured his I.ealtli, but he rallied afiam on 
hi» return to Rome. 1 owards the latter end of the year he paid 
hi.s annua visit to the place of his birth, when he experienced a 

i.jth of October 1822, at the age of nearly si.xtv-five. His disease 
was otie whi,-h had affected him from an early'i^r,, caused by the 
‘r '-WVIIIR tools, produciiiR a depression of the ribs. 

I he most distingiiisheil funeral honours were paid to his remains 

flw tmrmlln'tr'' -’ 5 “’ 

( nnova in a certain sense, renovated the art of .sculpture in 
He ^ K- Halt standard from which it had 

■ ml of T> '"'“"‘y “'’H moderation 

irnhor ‘^'mian or superhuman energy as 
unhndi d by the unexampled genius of Michelangelo had 

and I' '’‘H'Hy mannerisms of the t jth 

m' I wTo?" refined, and he had a special 

He forme I “mellow and soft appearance to the marble, 

t l<n Ti* ^ Hie same size as the work was intended 

‘ f Iw prominent di'feet of (ianova's attractive and hiirlilv 

llhTliTi'* ‘ 'f '«■ summed up in the word artifie^ 

t>, that (|uality, so characteristic of the modern mind whii ti 

e and m^f ■ or emotion in 

hh , and makes a compound of the Iwo-regiilating both bv the 

s “^1 •' k'*' m contemporary “ high society " a 

■s andard which reterrmg to cultivation and refinement as its 

!hnr'. ‘""■“'■Hs fashion as the lower. Of his moral 

prominent feature. Ihc greater part of the va.st fortune reali/ed 

Rom^^-n 'T "'h “"H endowed all the academies of 

. lilt aged and unfortunate were al.so the objects of hi\ 
peculiar solicitude. His titles were numerous. He was enrolled 

its the 1/^ the highest professional honours. 

jM. . . . 

CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, ANTONIO (1828-189!),' Wish 
MornT^l’’' ‘‘'k* *" ^’“'“8!“ on the 8th of Kebruary^iSag 

tin finH-'" h*' went to Madrid in isZ, bent 

ipori findmg means to complete his literary and philosophical 

I slim.'- ‘‘^•'mfin Estebane* Calderon, found him 

situation as clerk in the Mudrid-Aranjuez railway but Canovas 
non took to journalism and literature, earning enough to sutwrt 
umself and pay for his law studies ’at the Madr^^ uivS 
unng this pcruKl he pulled his two best works— an historicai 
|ovel, /.a, Campanas deMm, and the history of the dewy o 
•pin Iran rhil.p HI „ & C,; SSii' 

Vo« • *8 .k Haf, MiuBcal political journal — and bv 

n*’ manifesto iSpEfanzanares in 1854 for Marshid 
Donnell, of whom he ahcays remained a loyal adherent 
anovas entered the Cortes in 1854 ; he was made govi^iToi 
adiz tn 1857, sub-dtrector of the state department in 1858, 


under-secretary at the home office in i860, minister of the 
interior in 1864, minister of the colonies in 186s, minister of 
hnance in 1866, and was exiled by Marshal Narvaez in tlie same 
year, afterwards becoming a bitter opponent of all the reactionary 
cabinets until the revolution of 1868. He took no part in 
preparing that event. He sat in the Cortes Constituventes of 
1869 as a doctrinaire Conservative, combating all Radical and 
democratic reforms, and defending the exiled llourbons ; hut he 

rhf «l««ed Amadeus king on 

the i6th of November 1870. He did not object to some of his 
ptilitical friends, like Silyela and Elduayen, entering the cabinets 
o King Amadeus, and in 1872 declared that his attitude would 
depend on the concessions which government would make to 
toKservative principles. After the abdication of Amadeus and 
the prodaiimtion of the federal republic, Canovas took the lead 
of the propaganda, in favour of Hie restoration of the liourbons 
and wiks ilieir principal agent and advLser. He drew up th'i’ 
manife^o issued in 1874 liy the young king Alphonso XII., at 
^al time a cadet at Sandhurst; but he dissented Irom the 
ilitary men who were actively conspiring to organize an 
Di!m’."r.^ Like Marshal Concha, marquis del 

I a low H. let events develop enough to 

allow of the dyna.sty being re.stored without force of arm.s, and he 
severely blamed Hie conduct of the generals when he first heard 
of the pronunciamiento of Marshal Campos at Sagunto. Sagasta 
thereupon caused ( anovas to he arrested (30th of Decemlier iVa)- 

XU kine“a^ ‘ 1 ‘r Rarrison also proclaimed Alphont,,’ 

m ^ "f'- ?'“‘^/'“““''as showed Hie full powers he hail reccii ed 
from the king to assume the direction of affairs. He formed a 
pending the arrival of his majesty, who i on- 
firmed his appointment, and for six years Canovas was premier 
excipt during the sliort - lived caliincts of Marshal lovellar in 
1875 and Marshal (ampos for a lew months in 1879. Canoias 
was. in fact, the soul of the Restoration. He had to reams?rT,\t 
onservative party out of the least reactionary jiarties ol the clavs 

revoluHon ’'“w'lb moderate clcnicnls of tiie 

revolution. With such followers he made the constitution of 

in the'nk^i f‘“ of ‘he monarchy, putting a limited franchise 
in the place of universal suffrage, curtailing liberty of conscience 
rights of association and of meeting, liberty of the press, checkin^’ 

dShL^th’pft r‘?8 ‘!fr™k‘c''y f''0'" Pof'Hcs, com 

th, r^k “O'* .f'“f*“'lics by his advances to the Vatican, 

fi! • 1 “ml the religious orders, pandering to the protection 

CermL Pobcy, and courting abroad the friendship ol 

“"a “ffo’’ contributing to the marriage of his 

ng an Austrian princess. Canovas crowned hi.s policy hv 
fknvlTT '“!i^ ‘ k® of “ I'll'cral party under^SagLta^ 

Sire SSh'i r? 8‘="orals, thich 

pITp' I • ‘V88'- .ffo “Ram became premier in 1881, and 
rema ned m office until November 1885 ; but he grew very un- 
popular, and nearly endangered the monarchy in 1885 by hi-, 

stSnt3N ■'inV^^k‘''‘‘''^“'^*^ '”‘®“ demonstrations, and oi 
AlnK? VTT ^ Ptovinccs. At the death ol 

^honso -ML he at once advised the queon regent to send for 
t^Kstii a>'d the Liberals, and during five years he looked on 
of 7:0Sf“hlished universal suffrage and most 

traHp*, eurtoiled m 1876, and carried out a policy of free 

trade on moderate lines. In 1890 Canoi as took office uiider H,c 

E T® the tariff 

fnH L ^ denouncing all the treaties of commerce, 

^ ® ,'’*8'dy protectionist tariff. This was Hie 

starting-pomt of the decline in foreign trade, the advance of 
foreign exchanges, the decay of railway traffic, and the monetary 
and financial crisis which continued from 1892 to 1898. Splits in 
tRo ranks forced Canovas to resign at the end of 

months. Canovas 

resum^ office in Mwch 1895 immediately after the outbreak of 
the Cuban insurrection, and devoted most of his Hme and efforts 
with characteristic determination, to the preparation of ways and 
means for sendiry 200,000 men to the West Indies to carry out 
ttiiH n®™ unflmchmg policy of no surrender, no concessions 
and no reforms. He was making up his mind for another effort 
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to enable General Weyler to enforce the reforms that had 
been wrung from the Madrid government, more by American 
diplomacy than from a sense of the inevitable, when the bullet of 
an anarchist, in August 1897, at the baths of Santa Agueda, cut 
short his career. On the whole, Canovas must be regarded as the 
greatest Spanish statesman of the close of the 19th centiir\'. He 
was not only a politician but also a man of the world, a writer of 
considerable merit, a scholar well versed in social, economic 
and philosophical questions, a great debater, a clever lecturer, a 
member of all the Madrid academies and a patron of art and 
letters. (A. E. H.) 

CANROBERT, FRANCOIS CERTAIN (180(^-1895), marshal of 
France, was born at St CM (Lot) on the 27th of June i8oq and 
ediK'ated at St (Vr ; he received a commission as sub-lieutenant 
in 1828, becoming lieutenant in 18.^3. He went to Algeria in 
1835, served in the expedition to Mascara, at the capture of 
7 ’lemcen, and in 1837 became captain. In the same year he was 
wounded in the storm of Constantine, receiving the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct. In 1839 he was employed in organizing 
a battalion of the Foreign Legion for the Carlist Wars. In 1841 
he was again serving in Africa. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 
1846 and colonel of the 3rd n'giment in 1847, he commanded the 
expedition against Ahmed Sghir in 184S, and defeated the 
Arabs at the Djerma Pass. Transferrecl to the Zouave.s, he 
defeated the Kabyles, and in 1849 dispLayed both courage and 
energy in reinforcing the blockaded garrison of IJou Sada, and in 
command of one of the attacking columns at Zaatcha (December 
1849). For his valour on the latter occasion he received the 
rank of general of brigade and the commandership of the Legion 
of Honour. He led the expedition against Narah in 1850 and 
destroyed the Arab stronghold. Summoned to Paris, he was 
made aide-de-camp to the president, Louis Napoleon, and took 
part in the rnup d'hat of the 2nd of December 1851, In the 
Crimean War he commanded a division at the Alma, whore he 
was twice wounded. He held a dormant commission entitling 
him to command in case of St Anmud’s death, and he thus 
succeeded to the chief command of the French army a few days 
after the battle. He was slightly wounded and had a horse 
killed under him at inkerman, when heading a (’harge of Zouaves. 
Disagreements with the English commandcr-in-chief and, in 
general, the disapipointments due to the prolongation of the 
siege of Sevastopol led to his resignation of the command, but be 
did not return to France, preferring to serve as chief of his old 
division almost up to the fall of vSevastopol. After his njturn to 
France he was sent on diplomatic missions to Denmark and 
Sweden, and made a marshal and senator of France (grand cross 
Legion of Honour, and honorary G.C.IL) He commanded the 
III. army corps in Lombardy in 1850, distinguishing himself at 
Magenta and Solferino. He successively commanded the camp 
at Chalons, the IV. army corps at Lyons and the army of Paris, 
In the Franco-German War he commanded the VI. army corps, 
which won the greatest distinction in the battle of Gravelotte, 
where Canrobert commandc*d on the St Privat position. The 
vr. corps was amongst those shut up in Metz and included in the 
surrender of that fortress. After the war Canrobert was appointed 
a member of the superior council of war, and was also active in 
political life, being elected senator for T/ot in 1876 and for 
(‘harente in 1879 and again in 1885. He died at Paris on the 
28th of January 1895 and his remains received a public funeral. 
His Souvenirs were published in 1898 at Paris. 

CANT, ANDREW (t5()o ?-i663), a leader of the Scottish 
Covenanters. About 1623 the people of Edinburgh called him to 
be their minister, but lie was rejected by James 1 . Ten years 
later he was minister of Pitsligo in Aberdeenshire, a charge 
which he left in 1638 for that of Newbattle in Mid-Lothian. In 
July of that year he went with other commissioners to Aberdeen 
in the vain attempt to induce the university and the presbytery 
of that city to subscribe the National Covenant, and in the 
following November sat in the general assembly at Glasgow 
which abolished episcopacy in Scotland. In 1640 he was chaplain 
to the Scottish army and then settled as minister at Aberdeen. 
Though a stanch Covenanter, he was a zealous Royalist, 


preaching before Charles L in Edinburgh, and stoutly advocating 
the restoration of the monarchy in the time of the Commonwealth. 
CAnt's frequent and bitter attacks on variims members of his 
congregation led in 1660 to complaints laid lx;fore the magis- 
trates, in consequence of which he resigned his charge. His son 
Andrew was principal of Edinburgh Vniversity (1(175-1685). 

CANT* (1) (Po.ssibly through the Fr. from Lat. cantos ^ comer), 
in architecture, a term used where the corner of u square is cut 
off, octagonally or otherwise. I'hus a bay window, the side.s of 
which are not parallel, or at right angles to the spectator, is said 
to be canted. (2) (From the IaI. cant are ^ to sing, very early in 
u.se, in a depreciatory sense, of religious services), a word appear- 
ing in English in the 16th (!entury for the whining .speech of 
beggars ; hence it is applied to thieves’ or gipsies’ jargon, to the 
peculiar language of any class or sect, to any current phrase or 
turn of language, and particularly to the hypocritical us# of 
pious phraseology, 

CANTABRI, an ancient tribe which inhabited the north coast 
of Spain near Santander and Hilbao and the mountains behind — 
a district hence known as Gantabria. Savage and untameable 
mountaineers, they long defied the Roman arms and made them- 
selves a name for wild freedom. 'I'hey were first attacked by the 
Romans about 150 n.(\ ; they were not subdued till Agrippa and 
Augustus had carried out a series of campaigns (29^19 n.c.) which 
ended in their partial annihilation. Thenceforward their land 
was part of the province Hispania 'larraconcnsis with .some 
measure of local self-government. They became slowly Roman- 
ized, but developed little town life and are rarely mentioned in 
history. They provided recruits for the Roman auxilia, like 
their neighbours the AstOres, and their land contained lead mines, 
of which, however, little is known, 

CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS (Span. CordiUera Caniabrica), 
a mountain chain which extends for more than 300 m. across 
northern Spain, from the western limit of the Pyrenees to the 
borders of Galicia, and on or near the coast of the Ray of Biscay. 
The Cantabrians stretch from east to west, nearly parallel to the 
sea, as far as the pass of J^eMtariegos, afterwards trending souUi- 
ward between L(?on and Galicia. Their western boundar)’ is 
marked by the valley of the river Miho (Portuguese Minho), by 
the lower Sil, which flows into the Miiio, and by the Cabrera, 
a small tributary of the Sil. Some geographers regard the 
mountains of Galicia beyond the Mifio as an integral part of the 
same system ; others confine the name to the eastern half of the 
highlands between Galicia and the Pyrenees, and call their 
western half the Asturian Mountains. There are also many 
local names for the subsidiary ranges within the chain. As a 
whole, the Cantabrian Mountains are remarkable for their 
intricate ramifications, but almost everywhere, and especially in 
the east, it is possible to distinguish two principal ranges, 
from which the lesser ridges and mountain masses radiate. One 
range, or series of ranges, closely follows the outline of the coast ; 
the other, which is loftier, fonn.s the northern limit of the great 
tableland of (!astile and Leon, and is .sometimes regarded as a 
continuation of the Pyrenees. The coastal range rises in some 
parts .sheer above the sea, and everywhere has so abrupt a 
declivity that the streams which flow seaward are all short and 
swift. The descent from the southern range to the high plateaus 
of Castile is more gradual, and several large rivers, notably the 
Ebro, rise here and flow to the south or west. The breadth of the 
Cantabrian chain, with all its ramifications, increases from about 
60 m. in the east to about 1 15 m. in the west. Many peaks are 
upwards of 6000 ft. high, but the greatest altitudes are attained 
in the central ridges on the borders of Leon, Oviedo, Palencia 
and Santander. Here are the Pena Vieja (8743 ft.), Prieta 
(8304 ft.) and Espinguele (7898 ft.); an unnamed summit in 
the Penas de Europa, to which range the Pena Vieja also belongs, 
rises on the right bank of the Sella to a height of 8045 ft. ; farther 
west the peaks of Manipodre, Ubina, Rubia and Cuina all exceed 
7000 ft. A conspicuous feature of the chain, as of the adjacent 
tableland, is the number of its parameraSt isolated plateaus shut 
in by lofty mountains or even by precipitous walls of rock. At 
the south-western extremity of the diun is el Vierzo, once a 
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lake-bed, now a valley drained by the upper Sil and enclosed by 
mountains which bifurcate from the main range south of the j 
pass of T,eitanegos— the Sierra de Justredo and Mon^nas dc j 
I -eon curvifig towards {he east and south-west, the Sierra de j 
Piros, Sierra del C'aurel and other ranges curving towards the 
west and south-east. I'he Cantabrians are rich in coal and iron ; 
an account of their geological structure is given under Spain. 
7'hey are crosserl at many points by good roads and in their 
eastern half by several railways. In the west, near the pass of 
P 4 jares, tin? railway from Leon to (iijdn passe.s through the | 
Perruca tunnel, which is 2 m. long and 4200 ft. above .sea-Ievcl ; | 
the railway dc.srends northwanl through fifty-eight smtiller | 
tunnels. The line from Leon to Orense also traverses a remark- 
able series of tunnels, bridges and deep cuttings. 

CANTACUZINOf Cantacitzkn or Cantacuzene, the name 
of d* family which traces its origin to the by/antine emperors and 
writers of lla- .same name (see under John V., Cantacuzene). 
The founder of the family, Andronik, rriigralcd to Rumania in 
1633, and from his two sons (bnstantine and (Iheorge sprang the 
two principal lines which afterwards branched into numerous 
families of nobles and high dignitaries, including hospoclars 
(rulers) of Walachia and Moldavia. 'I’he Cantacuzinos were 
represented in every branch of administration and in the world 
of letters. Under their influence the Kuniunian language and 
literature in the 17th renlury reached their highest development. 
Among the more prominent members of the family the following 
may i)e mentioned. (1) Shkrban ('ANTACirzTNO (1640-1688), 
appointed hospodar of Walachia in 1679. He served under the 
’lurks in the .siege of Vienna, and when they were defeated it Ls 
alleged that he conceived the plan of marching on Constantinople 
to drive the Turks out of Europe, the western powers having 
promi.sed him their moral support. In the midst of his prepara- 
tions he died suddenly, poisoned, it is said, by the boyars who 
were afraid of his vast plans. Ear more important was his activity 
in economic and literary directions. He introduced the maize 
into Rumania ; it is now the staple fo(»d of the country. He 
founded the first Rumanian school in JJucharesl ; he a.s.sistcd 
liberally in the establishment of various printing oflice.s ; and 
under his auspices the famous Rumanian Bible appeared in 
Bucharest in 1688. Through his influence also the Slavonic 
language was officially and finally abolished from the liturgy 
and the Rumanian language siif)stitiited for it. (2) .Stefan 
('antahtzino, son of Constantine, prince of Walachia, 1714-1716. 
(3) I)EMETRirs (’ANTACnzrNo, priiicc of Moldavia, 1674-1676. 
He left an unsatisfactory re<‘ord. De.scendarus of Demetrius and 
Sherban have emigrated to Russia, and held high positions tliere 
as governors of Bessarabia and in oilier responsible posts. (4) 
Of the Moldavian Cantacuzinos, 'ruEOnoRE is well known a.s a 
chronicler of his times (r. 1749). (5) Oheorgf. Cantacuzino 
(b. 1837), son of (Irfc.oki (1800-1849). He was appointed in 
1870 minister of public instruction in Rumania; in 1889, pre- 
sident of the chamlvr; in 1892, president of the senate; from 
1S99 he was head of the Conservative party, and from 1905 
to 1Q07 prime minister (see also Rumani a : Hisiorv), (M. G.) 

GANTAGALLO, an inland town of the state of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, about too m. by rail N.IC. of the port of Rio dc Janeiro, 
with which it is connected bv the (antjigallo railway. Pop. 
(1890) of the municipality, 26,067, of whom less than one-fourth 
live in the town. Cantagallo is srtUt'ited in the fertile Parahyba 
>'Hlley and is the commercial (‘cntre of a rich coffee-producing 
district. There are exluiusted gold placer mines in its vicinity, 
but tiiey were not rich enougli to cause any consideralilc develop- 
ment in mining, (offee productmn is the principal industry, 
but sugar-cane is grown to u limited extent, and some attention 
is given to the raising of cattle and swine. The district i.s an 
excellent fruit region. 

CANTAL, a department ^ rcntral France, formed from 
Haute-.Auveiignr, the southern portion of the old province of 
AuA'ergne. It is bounded N. by the department of Puy-de- 
Dome, E. by Haute-U>ire, S.E. by Loz^re, S. by Aveyron and 
Loz6»lnd W. by Corr^ze and Lot. Area. 2231 sq. m. Pop. 
(190^^ 188,690. Cantal is situated in the middle of the central 


plateau of France. It takes its name from the Monts da Cantal, 
a volcanic group occupying its central region, and continued 
towards the north and east by ranges of lower altitude. The 
Plomb du Cantal, the culminating summit of the department, 
attains a height of 6096 ft. ; anrl its neighbours, the Puy Mary 
and the Puy (!havaroche, attain a height of 5863 and 5722 ft. 
respectively. Immediately to the east of this central mass liea 
the lofty but fertile plateau of Iflan^ze, which merges into the 
Monts dc la Margeride on the eastern border. Ibe valley of the 
'fruydre .skirts the Pliui^zc on the south and divides it from the 
Monts d’Aubrac, at the foot of which lies Chaude.saigucs, noted 
for its thermal springs, the most important in the department. 
Northwards the Monts du Cantal are connected with the Monts 
Dorc by the volcanic range of Cczallier and the arid plateau.s of 
Artense. In the west of the department grassy plateaus and 
beautiful river valleys slope gently down from the central 
heights. Most of the streams of the department have their 
sources in this centnil ridge and fall by a short and rapid course 
into the rivers which traverse the extensive valleys on either side. 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, a tributary of the Allier ; 
the Celle and Truy^n*, tributaries of the Lot ; and the C ere and 
Rue, tributaries of the Dordogne. The climate of the depart- 
ment varies considerably in the different localities. In the 
alluvial plain between Murat and St E'lour, and in the south- 
west in the arrondisseraent of Aurillac, it is generally mild and 
dry ; but in the northern and central portions the winters are 
long and severe and the hurricanes peculiarly violent. 'Ihe 
cold and clamp of the climate in these districts arc great obstacles 
to the cultivation of wheat, l)ut rye and buckwheat are grown 
in considerable quantities, and in natural pasture Cantal is 
extremely rich. Cattle are accordingly reared with profit, 
especially around Salers and in the Monts d'Aubrac, while l)utter 
and Ro(juefort cheese are made in large quantities. Large flocks 
of .sheep pasture in the Monts d’Aubrac and elsewhere in the 
department ; goats are also reared. The inhabitants are simple 
and primitive and accustomed to live on the scantiest fare. 
Many of them migrate for part of the year to Paris and the pro- 
vinces, where they engage, in the humble.st occupations. 'J'he 
principal articles of food are rye, buckwheat and chestnuts. 
The internal resources of the department are considerable; but 
the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them being suffieienlly 
developed. The hills and valleys abound with game and the 
streams with fish. Cantal produce.s a vast variety of aromatic 
and medicinal plants ; and its mineral products include coal, 
antimony and lime. The department has no prominent manu- 
factures. Live-stock, cheese, butter and coal are the principal 
exports ; coal, wine, cereals, flour and earthenware tire im- 
ported. The department is served by the railways of the Orleans 
and Southern companies, the construction of which at some 
points demanded considerable engineering skill, notably in the 
ciise of the viaduct of (kirabit sjxmning the gorge of the Truy^re. 
Cantal is divided into four arrondisscmenls — Aurillac, Mauriac, 
Murat and St E’lour— 23 cantons and 267 communes. It belojn* 
to the region of the XIIL army corps and to the acad^le 
(educational division) of Clermont-Ferrand, Its bishopric is 
at St Flour and depends on the archbishopric of Bourges. Its 
court of appeal is at Riom. 'rhe (sipital is Aurillac (q.v.), and 
St Flour {q.v.) is the other principal town. 

CANTARINI, SIMONE (1612-164S), called Simone da Pesaro, 
painter and etcher, was born at Oropezza near Pesaro in 1612. 
He was a disciple of Guido Reni and a fellow-student of Domeni- 
chino and Alhano. 'J’he irritability of his temper and his vanity 
were extreme ; and it is said that his death, which took place 
at Verona in 1648, was occasioned by chagrin at his failure in 
a portrait of the duke of Mantua. Others relate that he was 
poisoned by a Mantuan painter whom he had injured. His 
pictures, though masterly and spirited, are deficient in originality. 
Some of his works have been mistaken for examples of Guido 
Reni, to whom, indeed, he is by some considered superior in the 
extremities of tlie figures. Among his principal paintings are 
“ St Anthony,” at Cagli ; the ” Magdalene,” at Pesaro j the 
“ lYansfiguration,” in the Brera Gallery, Milan ; the “ Portrait 
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of Guido,” in the Bologna gullen* ; and “ St Romuald," in the 
Casa Paolucci. His most celebrated etching is “ Jupiter, 
Xeptune and Pluto, honouring the arms of Cardinal Borghese.” 

CANTATA (Italian for a song or story set to music), a vot'al 
composition accompanied by instruments and generally con- 
tiiinin^ more than one movement. In the rbth century, when 
all serious music was vocal, the term had no reason to exist, but 
with the rise of instrumental music in the 17th century cantatas 
began to exist under that name as soon as the instrumental art 
was definite enough to be embodied in sonatas. From the middle 
of the 17th till late in the i8th century a favourite form of Italian 
chamber music was the cantata for one or two solo voices, with 
accompaniment of harpsichord and perhaps a few other solo 
instruments. It consisted at first of a declamatory narrative 
or scene in recitative, held together by a primitive aria repeated 
at intervals. Fine examples may be found in the church music 
of Carissimi ; and the English vocal solos of Purcell (such as 
Mad Tom and Mad Bess) show the utmost that can be made of 
this archaic form. With the rise of the Da ('apo aria the cantata 
became a group of two or three arias joined by recitative. 
Handels numerous Italian duets and trios arc examples on a 
rather large scale. His Latin motet Siletc Ventiy for soprano 
solo, shows the use of this form in church music. 

The Italian solo cantata naturally tended, when on a large 
scale, to become indistinguishable from a scene in an opera. 
In the same way the cluirch cantata, solo or choral, is indis- 
tinguishable from a small oratorio or portion of an oratorio. 
This is equally evident whether we examine the unparalleled 
church cantatas of Bach, of which nearly 200 are extant, or the 
Chandos Anthems of Handel. In Bach's case many of the 
larger cantatas are actually called oratorios ; and the Christmas 
Oratorio is a ctdlection of six church cantatas actually intended 
for performance on six different days, though together forming 
as complete an artistic whole as any clnssical oratorio. 

The essential point, however, in Bach’s church cantatas is 
that they formed part of a church service, and moreover of 
a senice in which the organization of the music was far more 
coherent than is po.ssiblc in the Anglican church. Many of 
Bach's greatest cantatas begin with an elaborate chorus folU>wed 
by a couple of arias and recitatives, and end with a plain chorale. 
This has often been commented upon as an example of Bach's 
indifference to artistic climax in the work as a whole. But no 
one will maintain this who realizes the place which the church 
cantata tK-cupied in the Lutheran church service. The text was 
carefully based upon the gospel or lessons for the day ; unless 
the cantata was short the sermon probably took place after the 
first chorus or one of the arias, and the congregation joined in 
tlie final chorale. Thus the unity of the service was the unity 
of the music ; and, in the cases where all the movements of the 
cantata were founded on one and the same chorale-tune, this 
liuity has never been equalled, except by those 16th-century 
masses and motets which are founded upon the Gregorian tones 
of the festival for whiqh they arc written. 

In modern times the term cantatii is applied almost exclusively 
to choral, as distinguished from solo vocal music. There has, 
perhaps, been only one kind of cantata since Bach which can 
be recognized as an art form and not as a mere title for works 
otherwise impossible to classify. Jt is just possible to recognize 
as a distinct artistic type that kind of early iqth-century cantfita 
in which the chorus is the vehicle for music more lyric and song- 
like than the oratorio style, though at the same time not exclud- 
ing the possibility of a brilliant climax in the shape of a light 
order of fugue. Beethoven’s Glorreiche Au^enblick is a brilliant 
“ pot-boiler ” in this style ; Weber's Jubel Cantata is a typical 
specimen, and Mendelssohn’s W alpur^isnacht is the classic. 
Mendelssohn’s “Symphony Cantata,” the Loh^esan^y is a hybrid 
work, partly in the oratorio style. It is preceded three sym- 
phonic movements, a device avowedly suggested by Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony ; but the analogy is not accurate, as Beet- 
hoven’s work is a symphony of which the fourth movement is 
a choral finale of essentially single design, whereas Mendelssohn’s 
'^Symphony Cantata” is a cantata with three symphonic 
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preludes. The full lyric possibilities 01 a string of choral 
songs were realized at last by Brahms in his Binaldo, set to a 
text which Goethe wrote at the same time as he wrote that of 
the W alpur^snacht. The point of Brahms's work (his only 
experiment in this t^enre) has naturally been lost by critics who 
expected in so voluminous a composition the qualities of an 
elaborate choral music with whidi it has nothing whatever 
to do. Brahms has probably said the last word on this subject ; 
and the remaining types of cantata (beginning with Beethoven’s 
Meeres-stillr, and including most of Brahms's and many notable 
English small choral works) are merely so many different ways 
of setting to choral music a poem which is just too long to be 
comprised in one movement. (D. F. T.) 

CANTEEN (through the Fr. cantiney from Ital. cantina, a 
cellar), a word chiefly used in a military sense for an official 
sutler’s shop, where provi.si()ns, &c., are .sold to soldiers. •The 
word was formerly applied also to portable equipments for carry- 
ing liquors and food, or for cooking in the field. Another sense 
of the word, which has survived to the present day, is that of a 
.soldier’s watcr-l)ottle, or of a small wooden or metal can for 
carrying a workman’s liquor, &c. • 

CAN’TEMIR, the name of a celebrated family of Tatar origin, 
which came from the (Timea in the 17th century and settled in 
Moldavia. 

Constantine Cantemir became a prince of Moldavia, 1685- 
i 6()3. He was a good and conscientious ruler, who protected 
the people from the rapacity of the tax-gatherers and introduced 
peace into his country. He was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Antioch, who ruled twice, 1696-1700 and 1705-1707. 

His youngest brother, Demktrtits or Dkmeter Cantemir 
(b. October 26, 1673), made prince of Moldavia in 1710 ; he 
ruled only one year, 1710-171 1, when he joined Peter the Great 
in his campaign against the Turks and placed Moldavia under 
Russian suzerainty. Beaten by the Turks, ( antemir emigrated 
lo Russia, where he and his family finally settled. He died at 
Kharkov in 1723. He was known as one of the greatest linguists 
of his time, speaking and writing eleven languages, and being 
well versed in Oriental scholarship. He was a voluminous and 
original writer of great Siigacity and deep penetration, and his 
writings range over many .subjects. The best known is his 
History of the Grmvtk and Decay of the Ottoman Empire, He also 
wrote a history of oriental music, which is no longer extant ; the 
first critical history of Moldo- Walachia ; the first geographical, 
ethnographical and economic description of Moldavia, De- 
scriptio Moldaviae, under the name of Htsiorta Hterofflyphica, to 
which he furnished a key, and in which the principal persons are 
represented by animals ; also the history of the two ruling 
hou.ses of Brancovan and (!anlacuzino ; and a philosophical 
treatise on the old theme of the disputation between soul and 
bod}', written in Greek and Rumanian under the title Divanul 
Lumii, 

The latter’s son, Antioch Cantemir (bom in Moldavia, 1700 ; 
died in Paris, 1744), became in 1731 Russian minister in Great 
Britain, and in 1736 minister plenipotentiary in Paris. He 
brought to London the Latin MS. from whence the English 
translation of his father’s hi.story of the Turkish empire was made 
by N. Tindal, London, 1756, lo which he added an exhaustive 
biography and bibliography of the author (pp. 455-460). He 
was a Russian poet and almost the first author of .satires in 
modern Russian literature. 

Btiu ioowachy. Operele Print ipelui D. Cantemir, cd. Academia 
Rom&na (1872 foil.) ; A. Phihppide, Introducers in istoria limhei st 
literat. romane (la^t, 1888), ])p. 192-202 ; O. G. I^cca, Pamiliue 
hoere^ti romane (Bukan*st, i8y8), pp. 144-148; M. Gaster, Chtettiom. 
tomdna, L 322, 350 (in Cyrillic). (M. G.) 

CANTERBURY* CHARLES MANNERS-SUTTON, 1ST Vis- 
count (1780-1845), speaker of the House of Commons, was the 
elder son of Charles Manners-Sutton (q.v.), afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was bom on the 29th of January 1780. 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, he graduated 
B.A. in 1802, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in ido6. 
At the general election of this year he was returned to parliament 
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in the Tory interest as member for Scarborough, and in i8oq 
became judgo-aclvocate-general in the ministry of Spencer 
Perceval. He retained this position until June 1817, when he 
was elected .speaker in '.succession to Charles Abbot, created 
llaron ( f)lchcster, refusing to ex('hange this office in 1827 for 
that of home secretary. Jn 1832 he abandoned Scarborough and 
was returned to parliament iis one of the members for the 
university of (‘amhridge. before the general election of 1832 
Manners-Sutton had intimated his desire to retire from the 
position of spi.-aker and had been voted an annuity of ;f40oo a 
year. 'I’he ministry of ICarl Grey, however, reluctant to meet 
the reformed House of (Commons with a new and inexperienced 
occupant of the chair, persuadt'd him to retain his office, and in 
1S33 he was elected speaker for the seventh time. Some feeling 
had been shown against him on this occasion owing to his lory 
proclivities, and the Whigs fre(iuently complained that out.side 
the House he was a decided parti.san. 'Hie result was that when 
a new parliament met in hVhruary J835 a sharp contest ensued 
for the speakers! lip, and Manners-Sutton was defeated by James 
Abercromliy, afterwards Lord Dunfermline. In March 1H35 the 
retiring speaker was raised to the peerage as Jiaron Bottesford 
and Vi.scount (anterbury. In 1835 he was appointed high 
commissioner for (ianada, but owing to domestic rea.sons he 
never undertook the appointment. He died in T.onfl(>n on the 
21st of July 1845 and was buried at Addington. Jlis first wife 
was laicy (d. 1815), daughter of John iJcnison of Ossington, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. Both his .sons, (.'harles 
John (1812-1809), and John llenry Tliomas (1814-1877), 
succeeded in turn to the viscounty. By his .second wife, Ellen 
!ci. 1845), widow of John klome-Purves, he had a daughter. 

CANTERBURY) a city and county of a city, the metropolis of 
an archdiocese of the (!hurch of England, and a municipal, 
county and parliamentary borough of Kent, England, 62 m. 
I'-.S.E. of J/ondon by the Souih-Kastcrn & Chatham railway. 
J\)p. (1901) 24,889. It lies on the river Stour, w'hich here 
debouches from a beautiful narrow valley of tlie North Downs, 
the low but abrupt elevations of which command tine views of 
the city from tlie west and south, while the river presently enters 
upon the flat belt of land which separates the elevated Isle of 
Thanet from the rest of Kent. This belt represents the existence, 
in early historic times, of a sea-strait, and Fordwich, little more 
than 2 m. north-east of Canterbury, was once acce.s.'jible for .ship- 
ping. The city surrounds the prec incts of the great cathedral. 

T/te Cathedral. — It was to Canterbury, as the capital of 
iEthelberht, the fourth Saxon king of Kent, that in 597 Augiustine 
and his fellow-missionaries ('aine from Rome, and their settle- 
ment by ASthcIberht in his capital became the origin of its 
position, held ever sinc'e, as the metropolis of the Church of 
England. jEthelberht, whose queen, Bertha, Wius already a 
Christian, gave the missionaries a chureli whose mythical founder 
was King Eueiiis. Augustine was a Benedictine and establuihed 
the monastery of that order attached to the cathedral ; this 
foundation was set upon a firm basis alter the Norman Conquest 
by Archbishop Lanfranc, who })laced its charge (as distinct from 
that of the dioce.se) in the hands of a prior. 

Preparatory to the description of the cathedral, the principal 
epochs in the history of its erection may be noted. The Romano- 
British church occupied by St Augustine, of basilica 
on^ form, retnained long in use, though it was largely 

buiWag, rebuilt by Archbishop Odo, c. 950 ; after further 
vicissitudes it was destroyed by fire in 1067. Arch- 
bishop T.anfranc, taking up his office in 1070, undertook the 
building of an entirely new church, but under Anselm (c, 1100) 
Prior Ernulf rebuilt the eastc’rn part, and his successor Conrad 
carried on the work. A lire destroyed much of this part of the 
building in 1174, and from that year the architect, William of 
Sens, took up the work of relniilding until 1178, when, on his 
suffering serious injury by falling from a scaffold, another 
W illiam, commonly distinguished as the Englishman, carried on 
the vNork and completed it in 1184. In 1376 Archbishop 
Sudbury entered upon the construction of a new nave, and Prior 
Chillenden continued this under Archbishop Courtenay. The 


building of the central tower was undertaken c. 1495 by Prior 
Goldstone, with the counsel of Selling, his predecessor, and 
Archbishop Morton. 

'I'his Perpendicular tower is the most notable feature of the 
exterior. It risc.s in tw'o storeys to a height of 235 ft. from the 
ground, and is known variously as Bell Harry tower 
from the great bell it contains, or as the Angel steeple * 
from the gilded figure of an angel which formerly adorned the 
summit. The IVTpendieular nave is flanked at the west front 
by towers, whose massive buttresses, rising in tiers, serve to 
enhance by contrast the beautiful effect of the unbroken straight 
lines of Bell Harry tower. The south-western of thc.se towers 
is an original Perpendicular structure by Prior Goldstone, while 
the north-western was copied from it in 1834-1840, replacing a 
Norman tower which had carried a spire until 1705 and had 
become unsafe. The north-west and south-west transepts are 
included in Chillenden 's J’erpendicular reconstruction ; but east 
of these earlier work is met with. The south-east transept 
exhibits Norman work ; the projecting chapel east of this is 
known as An.selm's tower. 'Phe cathedral terminates eastward in 
a graceful apisidal form, with the final addition of the circular 
ea.stern chapel I)uill by H’iJliam the Englishman, and known ns 
the Corona or Bucket's Crown. St Andrew's tower or chapel 
on the north side, corresponding to Anselm's on the south, i.s 
the work of Ernulf. E'rorn tbi.s point westward the various 
tnonastic buildings adjoin the cathedral on the north side, so 
that the .south side is that from which the details of the exterior 
must be examine 1. 

When the nave of tlie cathedral is entered, the complete 
.separation of the interior into two main parts, not only owing 
to the distinction between tiu* two main periods of 
building, but hy an actual structural arrangement, ‘ 
is realized as an unusual and, as it happens, a most impressive 
feature. In most English cathedrals the choir is .separated from 
the nave by a .screen ; at Canterbury not only is this the case, 
but the separation is further marked hy a broad flight of steps 
leading up to the screen, the choir floor (but not its roof) being 
much higher than that of the nave. Chillenden, in rebuilding 
the nave, retained only the lower parts of some of the early 
Norman walls of Lanfranc and the piers of the central tower 
arches. These piers were encased or altered on Perpendicular 
lines. In the choir, the late 12th-century work of the two 
Williams, the notable features are its great length, the fine 
ornamentation and the use of arches both round and pointed, 
a remarkable illustration of the transition between the Norman 
and Early English styles ; the prolific use of dark marble in the 
shafts and mouldings strongly contrasting witli the light stone 
which is the material principully used ; and, finally, the graceful 
incurve of the main arcades and walls at the eastern end of the 
choir where it joins the chapel of the Trinity, an arrangement 
necessitated by the preservation of the earlier flanking chapels 
or towers of St Anselm and St Andrew. P'roin the altar eastward 
the floor of the church is raised again alcove that of the choir. 
The choir screen was built by Prior de Estria, c, 1300. The 
organ is not seen, being hidden in the triforium and played from 
the choir. There are several tombs of archbishops in the choir. 
The south-east transept serves as the chapel of the King’s school 
and exhibits the work of William of Sens in alteration of that 
of Ernulf. Anselm’s chapel or tower, already mentioned, may 
l>e noticed again as containing a Decorated window (1336). This 
style is not common in the cathedral. 

Behind the altar is Trinity Chapel, in the centre of which 
stood the celebrated shrine of St Thomas of Canterbur}'. The 
priory owed its chief fame to the murder of Archbishop Beck§V9 
Becket (1170) in the church, his canonization as St ahrine, 
Thomas of Canterbur\^ and the resort of the Christian Ptigrinf 
world on pil^mage to his shrine. Miracles were 
almost immediately said to be worked at his grave in the crypt 
and at the well in which his garments had been washed ; and 
from the time when Henry II, did his penance for the murder 
in the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gained over the 
Scots a few days afterwards— it was supposed as a result—the 
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fame of the martyr’s power and the popularity of his worship 
became established in England. On the rebuilding of the 
cathedral after the fire of 1174, a magnificent shrine was erected 
for him in Trinity Chapel, whic h was built for the purpose, and 
became thronged for three centuries by pilgrims and worshi[)pers 
of all classes, from kings and emperors downward. Hence- 
forward the interests of the city became bound up in those of 
the cathedral, and were shown in the large number of hc»stels 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, and of shops containing 
wares especially suited to their tastes. A pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a favourite summer 
excursion; and the poet (diaucer, writing in the J4th century, 
gives an admirable picture ol such pilgrimages, with the manners 
and behaviour of a party of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the 
journey and telling stories on the road. The English language 
even’ preserved two words originating in these customs — ^a 
“canterbury,” or a “canterbury tale,” a phrase used for a 
fiction, and a “ canter, which is a short form for a “ canterbury 
gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at which these pilgrimages 
were performed. 'J’he shrine with its vast collected wealth was 
destroyed, and every reminiscence connected with it as far as 
possible effaced, by King H(‘nry VJIf.’s commissioners in 15,^8. 
But some of the bi^autiful t)ld windows of stained glass, illustrat- 
ing the miracles wrought in connexion with the saint, are pre- 
served. The north-west transept was the actual scene of Becket’s 
murder ; the spot wliere he fell is shown on the floor, but this 
part of the building is of later date than the tragedy. 

Close to the sit(' of tlie shrine is the fine tomb of Edward the 
Jflack Prince, with a remarkable portrait cfligy, and above it 
his helmet, shield and other equipment. There is also in this 
chapel the tomb of King Henrs- J V. The Corona, at the extreme 
east of the cluin h, contains the so-called St Augustine’s chair 
in which the archbishops are enthroned. It is of marble, but 
its name is not deserved, as it dates probably from r. 3200. The 
western part of the crypl, beneath the choir, is the work of 
Ernulf, and perhaps incorporates some of Lanfrunc’s work. 
The chapel of St John or St (iabriel, beneath Anselm’s tower, 
is still used for service, in which the French language is used ; 
it was devoted to this purpose in 1561, on behalf of French 
J^roteslant refugees, who were also permitted to carry on their 
trade as weavers in the crypt. The eastern and loftier part of 
the crypt, with its apsidal termination, is the work of William 
the Englishman, Here for some time lay the body of Bcckct, 
and here the celebrated penance of Henry 11 , was performed. 

The chief entrance to the precincts is through an ornate gate- 
way at the south-west, called Christchurch gateway, and built 
Monastic Goldstone in 1517. Among the remains of 

buiidinjfs. monastic buildings there may be mentioned the 
Norman ruins of the infirmary, the fine two-storeyed 
treasury and the lavatory tower, Norman in the lower part and 
Perpendicular in the upper. The cloisters are of various dales, 
containing a little rich Norman work, but were very largely 
rebuilt by Prior Chillenden. The upper part of the chapter- 
house is also his work, but the lower is by IVior de Estria. The 
library is modern. The site of the New Hall of the monastery 
is covered by modern buildings of King’s school, but the Norman 
entry-stair is preserved— a magnificent example of the style, 
with highly ornate arcading. 

The principal dimensions of the cathedral arc : length (out- 
side) 522 ft., nave 178 ft., choir 180 ft. The nave is 71 ft. in 
breadth and 80 ft. in height. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is primate of all England ; the 
ecclesiastical province of Canterbury covers England 
aad^“^* Wales south of Cheshire and Yorkshire ; and the 
diocaaa, diocese covers a great part of Kent with a small part 
of Sussex. The following is a list of archbishops of 
Canterbury : — 


1. Augustine, 597 to 605. 

2. I-awrence (Laurentius), 605 

to 6iy. 

3. Mellitus, 619 to Cri^. 

4. Justin, 624 to 627. 

5. Honorius, 627 to 653. 


6. Deusdedit (Frithona), 655 

to (">64. 

7. Theodore, r)68 to 690. 

8. Brethwald (Berhtuald), 693 

to 731. 

g. Taetwine, 731 to 734. 


10. Kothelm, 734 to 740. 

11. Cuthbert, 740 to 758. 

12. Breogwine, 759 to 762. 

13. Jaenberht. 763 to 790. 

14. ^thelhard, 790 to 803. 

15. Wulfred, 803 to 829. 

16. Fleogild, 829 to 830. 

17. Ceolnoth, 830 to 870. 

18. iEthHred, 870 to 889. 

IQ. Plegemund, 889 to 914. 

20. 2EtlK‘lm, 914 to 923. 

21. WuUelm, 923 to 942. 

22. Odo, 942 to 959. 

23. .Elsine, 959. 

24. Dunstan. 960 to 988. 

25. .'Kthelgar, 988 to 989. 

20. Sigeric, 990 to 994. 

27. ASelfric, 995 to 1005. 

28. Alphege (.EltVah), 1005 to 

1012. 

29. Lyfing, 1013 to 1020. 

30. ylitheliioth, J020 to 1038, 

31. Eaclsigc, J038 to 1050. 

32. Robert i)f Jumieger.,* 1051 to 

1052. 

33. Stigcind, 1052 to 1070. 

34. l-anfranc. 1070 to 1089. 

33. Anselm, 1093 to 1 109. 

36. Rulpli de Turbine, 1114 to 

1122. 

37. William de Corbeuil (Cur- 

bellio), 1123 to 1136. 

38. Theobald. 1139 to ii()i. 

39. Thomas Becket, 1 1O2 to 1170. 

40. Richard, 1174 to 1184. 

41. Baldwin, 1185 to 1190. 

42. Uegmald Fit«-Jocclyn, 1191. 

43. Hubert Walter, 1 193 to 1205. 

44. Stephen Tangton’ 1207 to 

1228. 

45. liichard Wethershed, 1229 

to 1231. 

4<). Edmund Rich (de Abbenclon) 
1234 to 1240. 

47. Boniface of Savoy, 1241 to 

1270. 

48. Robert Kilwardby, 1273 to 

1278. 

49. B'hn Peck ham, 1 279 to 1292. 

50. Robert Winchelsea, 1293 to 

51. Walter Reynolds, 131^ to 
..CV 7 - 

52. Simon de Meopham, 1328 to 

53. John Stratford, 1333 to 1348. 

54. John de Ulford, 1348 to 1349. 

55. Thomas Hradwardin, 1349. 
5b. Simon Islip, 1349 to 1366. 

57. Simon Langham, 1366 to 

1368. 

58. William Whittlesea, 13O8 

to 1374. 


59. $imon Sudbury, 1375 

1381. 

60. William Courtenay, 1381 to 

139b. 

61. Thomas Arundel, 1396 to 

1414- 

62. Henry Chichelev, 1414 to 

1443. 

63. John Stafford, 1443 to 1452. 

64. Jobn Kemp. 14*52 to 1454. 

65. Thomas liourchier, 1454 to 

148b. 

66. John Morion, 148b to 1500. 

67. Henry Dean (Dene), 1501 to 

1503. 

68. William Warham, 1503 to 

I 53 -J. 

6y. Thomas Cranmer, 1533 to 

70. Reginald I’olc, 1556 to 1558. 

71. Matthew J'arker." 1559 to 

1575. 

72. Edmund Grindal. 1575 to 

1583. 

73. John Whit gift, 1583 to 1604. 

74. Itichard Bancroft, 1604 to 

ibio. 

75. George Abbot, 1610 to 1633. 

76. William Laud, 1633 to 1645. 

77. William Juxon, 1660 to 1(^3. 

78. Gilbert Sheldon, 1663 to 

1677. 

79. William Sancroft, 1678 to 

1691. 

80. John Tillotson, 1691 to 1694. 

81. Thomas Tenison, 1694 to 

17 ^ 5 - 

82. William Wake, 171b to 1737. 

83. John potter, 1737 to 1747. 

84. Thomas Hemng, 1747 to 

T 7 . 57 - 

85. Matthew Hutton, 1757 4o 

1758- 

86. Thomas Seeker, 1758 to 

1768. 

87. Frederick Cornwallis, 1768 

to 1783. 

88. John Moore, 1783 to 1805. 

89. Charles Manners - Sutton, 

1805 to 1828. 

90. William Howley, 1828 to 

1848. 

yi. John Bird Sumner, 1848 to 
1862. 

92. Charles Thomas Longley, 

1862 to i8b8. 

93. Archibald Campbell Tait, 

1868 to 1882. 

94. Edward White Benson, 1882 

to 1896. 

95. Frederick Temple, 1896 to 

1903. 

96. Randall Thomas Davidson. 


The archbishop has a seat at Lambeth Palace, London, 
There are fragments in Palace Street of the old archbishop’s 
palace, which have been incorporated with a modem palace. 

Other Ecclesiastical Foundations, — Canterbury naturally 
abounded in religious foundations. The most important, apart 
from the cathedral, was the Benedictine abbey of St Augustine. 
This w£^ erected on a site granted by King ACthelberht outside 
his capital, in a tract called Longport. Augustine dedicated 
it to St Peter and St Paul, but Archbishop Dunstan added the 
sainted name of the founder to the dedication, and in common 
use it came to exclude those of the apostles. The site is now 
occupied by St Augustine’s Missionary College, founded in 1844 
when the property was acquired by A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 
Some ancient remnants are preserved, the principal being the 
entrance gateway (1300), with the cemetery gate, dated a century 
later, and the guest hall, now the refectory ; but the scanty 
ruins of St Pancras’ chapel are of high interest, and embody 
Roman material. The chapel is said to have received its dedica- 
tion from St Augustine on account of the special association of 
St Pancras with children, and in connexion with the famous 
story of St Gregor>', whose attention was first attracted to Britain 
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when he saw the fair-faced children of the Angles who had been 
ijrought to Rome, and termed them “ not Angles but angels.” 

There were lesser houses of many religious orders in Canterbury, 
but only two, those of the Dominicans near St Peter’s church 
in St Pi'ter’s Street, and the Franciscans, also in St Peter’s 
Street, have left notable remains. The Dominican refectory is 
used as a chapel. Among the many churches, St Martin’s, 
Longport, is of the first interest. This was the scene of the 
earliest work of Augustine in Canterbury, and had seen (’hristian 
service before his arrival. Its walls contain Roman ma.sonry, 
hut whether it is in part a genuine remnant of a Romano-Hritish 
(’hristian church is op)en to doubt. There arc Norman, Early 
ICnglish and later portions ; and the font may be in part pre- 
Norman, and is indeed associated by tradition with the bapti.sm 
[)f ADthelberht himself. St Mildred’s church exhibits Early 
(Cnglfth and Perpendicular work, and the use of Roman material 
is tigain visible here. St Paul’s is of Early English origin ; 
St Dunstan’s, St Peter’s and Holy Cross are mainly Decorated 
ind Perpendirular. The village of Harbledown, on the hill 
»vest of Canterbury on the London road, from the neighbourhood 
)f which a beautiful view over the city is obtained, has many 
issot'iations with the ecclesiastical life of Canterbury. It is 
■nentioned b)- Chaucer in his pilgrimage under the name, appro- 
priate to its site, of “ Hob up and down.” The almshoLise.s, 
ivhich occupy the site of Lan franc’s hospital for lepers, include 
in ancient hall and a chapel in which the we.st door and northern 
lave arcade are Norman, and are doubtless part of Lanfranc’s 
luildings. The neighbouring parish church Ls in great part 
ebuilt. Among the numerous charitable institutions in C!anter- 
)ury there arc several which may be called the descendants of 
nedieval ecclesiastical foundations. 

City Buildings^ (Src.— The old city walls may be traced, and 
he public walk called the Dane John (derived probably from 
dnnjnn) follows the summit of a high artificial mound within 
he lines. The cathedral is finely seen from this point. Only 
he massive turreted west gate, of the later part of Hie I4tli 
entury, remains out of the former six city gates. The site of 
he castle is not far from the Dane John, and enough remains of 
he Norman keep to show its strength and great size. Among 
>ther buildings and institutions there may be mentioned the 
[uildhall in High Street, of the early part of the i8th century; 
he museum, which includes a fine collection of local, including 
nany Roman, relics ; and the school of art, under municipal 
lunagemeiit, but founded by the painter T. Sidney Cooper 
d. 1902), who wa.s a resident at Harbledown. A modern statue 
if a muse commemorates the poet (Christopher Marlowe (1564-^ 
593)? native of the ('ity ; and a pillar indicates the place where 
L number of persons were burnt at the stake in the reign of Mary. 

I’he King’s sehool, oecupying buildings adjacent to the 
athedral, developed out of the early teaching furnished by the 
nonastcry. It was refounded by Henry VIll. in T541 (whence 
ts name), and is managed on the lines of ordinary public schools, 
t has about 250 boys ; and there is besides a junior or prepara- 
ory school. The .school is still connected with the ecclesiastical 
oundatiori, the dean and chapter being its governors. 

A noted occasion of festivity in (Canterbury is the Canterbury 
ricket-week, when the Kent county cricket eleven engages in 
matches with other first-class teams, and many visitors are 
ttracted to the city. 

Can ter hurt’ has a con.siderable agriculture trade, breweries, 
anneries, brickworks and other manufactures. The pariia- 
[lentary borough returns one member. The city is governed by 

mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 3955 acres. 

History of the The existence of a Romano-British town 

n the site of Canterbury has already been indicated. It was 
lamed Dufovetnum, and was a flourishing county town on the 
oad from the Kentish ports to London. Mosaic pavements and 
ther remains have been found in considerable abundance. 'ITie 
ity, known by the Saxons as Cantivarahurh, the town of the men 
{ Kent, was the metropolis of iEthelberht’s kingdom. At the 
ime of the Domesday survey Canterbury formed part of the 
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before the Conquest. In the 13th and 14th centuries, two 
bailiffs presided over the burghmote, assisted by a larger and 
smaller council. Henry 11 . , by an undated charter, confirmed 
former privileges and granted to the citizens that no one should 
implead them outside" the city walls and that the pleas of the 
crown should be decided according to the customs of the city. 
In 1256 Henry III. granted them the city at an annual fee farm 
of £()Oy also the right of electing their bailiffs. Confirmations 
of former charters with additional liberties were granted by later 
.sovereigns, and Henry VI. incorporated Canterbury, which he 
called “ one of our most ancient cities,” under thc/style of the 
mayor and commonalty, the mayor to be elected liy the burgesses. 
James 1 . in 1609 confirmed these privileges, giving the burgesses 
the right to be called a body corporate and to elect twelve aider- 
men and a common council of twenty-four. Charles 11 . , after 
calling in the charters of corporations, granted a confirmatfon in 
1684. Canterbury was first represented in parliament in 1283, 
and it continued to return two members until 1885, when the 
number was reduced to one. A fair was granted by Henry VI. 
to the citizens to be held in the city or suburbs on the 4th of 
August and the two days following ; other fairs were in the 
hands of the monasteries ; the corn and cattle markets and a 
general market have been held by prescription from time 
immemorial, ("anlcrbury was a great centre of the silk-weaving 
trade in the 17th century, large numbers of Walloons, driven by 
perfiex!Ulion to England, having settled there in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In 1676 Charles 11 . granted a chartiT of incorporation 
to the Walloon congregation under style of the master, wardens 
and fellowship of weavers in the city of CanltTbur>\ The market 
for the sale of corn and hops was regulated by a local act in i8oj. 

St‘e A. P. Stanley, Uistorual Meniorinh of Cantnhufv (I.oiidon, 

I J* Brent, Canterbury in the Olden Time (('anterlniry, ; 
J. \V. Legg ami W, H, St J. Hone, Inventories: of Chnsuhurih, 
Carticthury (London, J902) ; Vidorta County Histoty, Kent. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish Kuks, the common blister- 
beetles (Cantharis vesicatoria) of European pharmacy. They are 
bright, iridescent, golden-green or bluish-coloured beetles (sec 
Coleoptera), with the breast finely punctured and pubescent, 
head and thorax with a longitudinal channel, and elytra with two 
slightly elevated lines. 'J’he insect is from half-an-inch to an inch 
in length, and from one to two lines broad, the female being 
broader in the abdomen and altogether larger than the male. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, l^ing found in Spain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Hungary and the south of Russia, and 
it is also obtained in Siberia. Tlie Spanish fly is also occasionally 
found in the south of England. The insects feed ujjon ash, lilac, 
privet and jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, 
rose, apple and poplar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, which penetrates to a considerable 
distance. They are collected for use at late evening or early 
morning, while in a dull bedewed condition, by shaking them off 
the trees or shrubs into cloths spread on the ground ; and they 
are killed by dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by expos- 
ing them for some time over the vapour of vinegar. They are 
then dried and put up for preservation in glass-stoppered 
bottles ; and they require to be very carefully guarded against 
mites and various other minute insects, to the attacks of which 
they are peculiarly liable. It has been shown by means of 
spectroscopic observations that the green colour of the elytra, 
&c., is due to the presence of chlorophyll ; and that the varia- 
tions of the spectral hands are .sufficient, after the lapse of many 
years, to indicate with some certainty the kind of leaves on which 
the insects were feeding shortly before they were killed. 

Cantharides owe their value to the presence of a peculiar 
chemical principle, to which the name canthariain has been given. 
It is most abundant in large full-gnmn insects, w'hile in very 
young specimens no cantliaridin at all has been found. From 
about one-fourth to rather more thiui one-half per cent of 
cantliaridin has been obtained from different samples ; and it 
has been ascertained that the elytra or wing-sheaths of the 
insect, which alone ore used in pharmacy, contain more of the 
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apparently cantharidin is most abundant in the eggs and 
generative organs. 

Cantharidin constitutes from J to i % of cantharides. It has the 
formula Cinl’Ii204, and on hydrolysis is converted into cantharinic 
acid, ChjIIhO;,- Jt crystallizes in colourless plates and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, &c., but not in water. The 
British Pharmacopeia contains a large number of preparations of 
cantharides, but the only one needing special mention is the tinc- 
ture, which is meant for internal administration ; the small dose is 
noteworthy, five minims being probably the maximum for safety. 

The external action of cantharides or cantharidin is extremely 
characteristic. When it is applied to the skin there are no 
obvious consequences for some hours. Thereafter the part 
becomes warm^ and painful, owing to marked local vascular 
dilatation. This is the typical ruhefacieni action. Soon after- 
wards there is an accumulation under the epidermis of a serum 
derived from the dilated blood-vessels. The numerous small 
blisters or vesicles thus derived coalesce, forming a large sac full 
of “ blister-fluid.” 'J’he drug is described as a counter-irritant, 
though the explanation of this action is ver>^ doubtful. Ap- 
parently there is an influence on the afferent nerves of the part 
which causes a reflex contraction— some authors say dilatation — 
of the vessels in the internal organs that are under the control of 
I he same segment of the nervous system as that supplying the area 
of skin from whicli the exciting impulse comes. When applied 
in this fashion a certain quantity of the cantharides is absorbed. 

Taken internally in any but minute doses, the drug causes 
the most severe gastro-intcstinal irritation, the vomited and 
evacuated matters containing blood, and the patient suffering 
agonizing pain and extreme depression. 'I'he further character- 
istic symptoms are displayed in the genito-urinary tract. The 
drug circulates in the blood in the form of an albuminate and is 
slowly excreted by the kidney.s. The effect of large doses is to 
c ause gr^at pain in the renal region and urgent wish to micturate. 
The urine is nevertheless small in amount and contains albumen 
and blood owing to the local inflammation produced in the 
kidney by the passage of the poison through that organ. The 
drug often has a marked aphrodisiac action, producing priapism, 
or in the female sex the onset of the catamenia or abortion. 

Cantharides is used externally for its counter-irritant action. 
There are certain definite contra-indications to its use. It must 
not be employed in cases of renal disease, owing to the risks 
attendant upon absorption. It must always be employed with 
caution in the case of elderly persons and children ; and it must 
not l>e applied to a paralysed limb (in which the power of healing 
is deficient), nor to parts upon which the patient lies, as other- 
wise a bed-sore is likely to follow its use. The drug is admini- 
stered internally in certain cases of impotence and occasionally 
in other conditions. Its criminal employment is usually intended 
to heighten sexual desire, and has frequently led to death. 

The toxic symptoms have already been detailed, the patient 
usually dying from arrest of the renal functions. The treatment 
is far from satisfactory, and consists in keeping up the strength 
and diluting the poison in the blood and in the urine by the 
administration of bland fluids, such as soda-water, milk and plain 
water, in quantities as large as possible. External warmth should 
4lso be applied to the regions specially affected by the drug. 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the same 
family possess blistering properties, owing to their containing 
cantharidin. Of these the most remarkable is the Telini fly ” 
of India (Mylahris dchorii), the range of which extends from 
Italy and Greece through Egypt and central Asia as far as China. 
It is very rich in cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as 
ordinary cantharides. Several green-coloured beetles are, on 
account of their colour, used as adulterants to cantharides, but 
they are very easily detected by examination with the eye, or, 
if powdered, with the microscope. 

CANTICLES. The Old Testament book of Canticles, or the 
Song of Solomon, is called in Hebrew The Song of Songs (that is, 
the choicest of songs), or, according to the full title which stands as 
the first verse of the book, The choicest of the softgs of Solomon, 
In the Western versions the book holds the third place among 


the so-called Solomonic wTitings, following Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes. In Hebrew Bibles it stands among the MegiUoih, the five 
books of the H^iographa which have a prominent place in the 
Synagogue service. In printed Bibles and in German MSS. it 
is the first of these because it is read at the Passover, which is 
the first great feast of the sacred year of the J ews. 

No part of the Bible has called forth a greater diversity of 
opinions than the Song of Solomon, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, the book holds so unique a position in the 
Old Testament, tliat the general analogy f)f Hebrew literature 
is a very inadequate key to the verbal difficulties, the artistic 
structure, and the general conception and purpose of the poem. 
In point of language the departures from ordinary Hebrew are 
almost always in the direction of Aramaic. Many forms unique 
in Biblical Hebrew are at once* explained by the Aramaic dialects, 
but not a few are still obscure. The philological difficulties 
of the book are, however, les.s fundamental than those which 
lie in the unique character of the Song of Solomon in point of 
artistic form, and in the whole atmosphere of thought and feeling 
in which it moves. Even in these respects it is not absolutely 
isolated. Parallels to the peculiar imagery may be found in 
the book of Hosea, in Ezekiel xvi. and xxiii. and above all in the 
45th Psalm ; but such links of union to the general mass of the 
Old Testament literature are too slight to be of material assistance 
in the solution of the literary problem of the book. Here, again, 
as in the lexical difficulties already referred to, we are tempted 
or compelled to argue from the distant and insecure analogy 
of other Eastern literatures, or are thrown back upon traditions 
of uncertain origin and ambiguous autliority. 

The power of tradition has been the second great source of 
confusion of opinion abf)ut the Song of Solomon. To tradition 
we owe the title, which apparently indicates Solomon as the 
author and not merely as the subject of the book. The authority 
of titles in the Old Testament is often questionable, and in the 
present case it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is 
not from the hand that wrote the poem ; while to admit that it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at one 
stroke all the most certain threads of connexion between the 
book and our historical knowledge of the Old Testament people 
and literature. 

To tradition, again, we owe the prejudice in favour of an 
allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view that from verse 
to verse the Song sets forth the history of a spiritual and not 
merely of an earthly love. To apply such an exegesis to Canticles 
is to violate one of the first principles of reasonable interpretation. 
True allegories are never without internal marks of their 
allegorical design. The language of symbol is not so perfect 
that a long chain of spiritual ideas can be developed without 
the use of a single spiritual word or phrase ; and even were this 
possible it would be false art in the allcgorist to hide away his 
sacred thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion that 
it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. Apart from tradition, 
no one, in the present state of exegesis, would dream of allegoriz- 
ing poetry which in its natural sense is so full of purpose and 
meaning, so apt in sentiment, and so perfect in imagery as the 
lyrics of Canticles. We are not at lil^rty to seek for allegory 
except where the natural sense is incomplete. This is not the 
case in the Song of Solomon. On the contrary, every form of 
the allegorical interpretation which has been devised carries 
its own condemnation in the fact that it takes away from the 
artistic unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of 
thought.^ The allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon 
had its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deeper 

* An argument for the allegorical interpretation has been often 
drawn from Mahommedan my.sticism — from the poems of Ha&c, and 
the songs still sung by dervishes. Sec Jones. Poieeos AsioHcme Com. 
pt. iii. cap. 9 ; Rosen miillcr's remarks on Lowth’s Pruehetio, xxxi., and 
Lane's Modem Egyptians, cb. xxiv. But there is no true analog>* 
between the Old Testament and the pantheistic mysticism of Islam, 
and there is every reason to believe mat, where the allegory takes a 
form really analogous to Canticles, the original sense of these songs 
was purely erotic. 
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sense, now universally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence that 
the Jews of Alexandria extended to the book their favourite 
methods of interpretation. The arguments which have been 
adduced to prove that the S ptuagint translation implies an 
alle^'orical exegesis are inadequate;* and Philo does not mention 
the hook. Nor is there any allusion to Canticles in the New Testa- 
ment. The first trace of an allegorical view' identifying Israel 
with the “spouse ” appears to be in the Fourth Book of Ezra, near 
the close of the ist Christian century (v. 24, 26 ; vii. 26). Up 
to this time the canonicity of the Canticles was not unquestioned ; 
and the final decision as to the sanctity of the book, .so energetic- 
ally carried through by R. Aqiba, when he declared that “ the 
whole world is not worth the day on which the Song of Songs 
was given to Israel ; for all the scriptures (or Hagiographa) 
are lt)ly, but the Canticles most holy,'’ must bo understood as 
being at the same time a victory of the allegorical interpretation 
over the last remains of a view which regarded the poem as 
simply erotic.'^ 

The form in which the allegorical theory became fixed in the 
synagogue is contained in the Midrash Chazita and in the Targum, 
which is a commentary rather than a translation. The spouse 
is Israel, 'her royal lover the divine king, and the poem is ex- 
plained as tracing the great events of the people's history from 
the Exodus to the Messianic glory and final restoration.** 

The authority of Origen, who, according to Jerome, surpa.ssed 
himself in his commentary of ten volumes on this book, estab- 
lished the allegorical theory in the C’hristian church in the two 
main forms in which it has since prevailed. The bridegroom is 
Christ, the bride cither the church or the believing soul. The 
latter conception is, of course, that which lends itself most 
readily to purposes of mystical edification, and which has 
made (an tides the manual in all ages of a wide-spread type of 
religious contemplation. But the other view, which identifies 
the bride with the church, must be regarded a.s the standard of 
orthodox exegesis. Of course the allegorical principle admitted 
of very various modification.s, and readily adapted itself to new 
religious developments, such as the rise of Mariolatry. Within 
the limits of the orthodox traditions the allegory took various 
colours, according as its mystical or its proplietical aspect was 
insisted on. Among medieval commentators of the former class 
S. Bernard holds a pre-eminent place ; while the second class is 
represented by Nicolaus de Lyra, who, himself a converted Jew, 
modified the Jewish interpretation so as to find in the book an 
account of the processus ecchsiae under the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The prophetic exegesis reached its culminating point 
in the post-Reformation period, when Cocceius found in the 
Canticles a complete conspectus of church history. But the 
relaxation of traditional authority opened the door to still 
stranger vagaries of interpretation, Luther was tempted to 
understand the book of the political relations of Solomon and 
his people. Others detected the loves of Solomon and Wisdom — 
a view which found a supporter in Rosenmiiller. 

The history of the literal interpretati()n begins with the great 
“ commentator ” of the .Syrian Church, Thcodorus of Mopsuestia 
(died 420), who condemned equally the attempt to find in the 
book a prophecy of the ble.s.s'ings given to the church, and the 
idea even at that time exprc.ssed in S()mc quarters that the book 
is immoral. Theodorus regarded the Ointicles as a poem 
written by Sohimon in answer to the complaints of his people 
about his Kg>'ptian marriage ; and this was one of the heresies 
charged upon him after his death, which led to his condemnation 

^ Repi'atod by Scliolz, Kommentar, pp. iii. and iv. 

- The chief |j|iKsuges oLjewish writings referring to this dispute are 
Mishna Jadaim, in. 5 aiwj^^,Tosiltt4 Sanhedrin, xii. For other pas.sage.s 
set' Gratf’s Commentary rp. 115. and in control of his criticism the 
introduction to tlie commentary of Delitzsch. 

The text of the Targum in the Polyglots and in Buxtorf’s 
Kahhinic Bible is not complete. The complete text Is given in the 
Venice editions, and in Lagardo’s Hapiographa Chaldaice (Lipsiae, 
1873). The Polyglots add a I.atin version. A German version is 
given by Riedel in his very useful book, Die Au^legung des Hnhen- 
liedcs (i8q 8). which ISfo reviews the interpretation of C^nticle.s by 
Hipjiolytus. Ongen»ai|i;kt«r Greek writers. 


at the second council of Constantinople (553 a.d.). A literal 
interpretation was not again attempted till in 1544 Chateillon 
(Castellio or Caslalion) lost his regency at Geneva for proposing 
to expel the book from the canon as impure. Grotius (AnnoU 
in V.T., 1644) t^ok up a more moderate position. Without 
denying the possibility of a secondary reference designed by 
Solomon to give his poem a more permanent value, he regards 
the Canticles as primarily an iMqntrrus (conjugal prattle) between 
Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. The distinction of a primary 
and secondary sense gradually became current not only among 
the Remonstrants, but in England (Lightfoot, Lowth) and even 
in Catholic circles (Bossuet, 1693). actual understanding 

of the book in its literal sense no great progress was made. 
Solomon was still viewed a.s the author, and for the most part 
the idea that the poem is a dramatic epithalamium was borrowed 
from Origen and the allegorists, and applied to the marriage 
of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

From Grotius to Lowth the idea of a typical reference designed 
by Solonfton himself appears as a mere excrescence on the natural 
interpretation, but as an excrescence which could not be removed 
without perilling the place of C.anticlcs in the canon, which, 
indeed, was again assailed by Whiston in j 723. But in his notes 
on Lowth’s lectures, ]. 1 ). Michaelis, who regarded the poem as a 
description of the enduring happiness of true wedded love long 
after mandage, proposed to drop the allegory altogether, and to 
rest the canonicity of the book, as of tliose parts of Proverbs 
which treat of conjugal affection, on the moral picture it presents 
(» 758 )- 

Then came Herder’s exquisite little treatise on Solomon's 
Songs of Love^ the Oldest and Sweetest of the East (1778). Herder, 
pos.se.ssing delicacy of taste and sympathetic poetical genius, 
delighted in the Canticles as the transparently natural expression 
of innocent and tender love. He expressed the idea that the 
poem is simply a sequence of independent songs without inner 
unity, grouped so as to di.splay various phases and stages of lo\’e 
in a natural order, culminating in the placid joys of wedded life. 
'J'he theory of Herder, which refuses to acknowledge any con- 
tinuity in the book, was accepted by Eichhorn on the part of 
scholars, and with some hesitation by Goethe on the part of the 
poets. Commentaries based on this view are those of Ddpkc 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Noyes (1846), 

The prevalent view of the 39th century, however, recognizes 
in the poem a more or less pronounced dramatic character, and 
following Jacobi (3771) distinguishes the shepherd, the true love 
of the Shulamitc, from King Solomon, who is made to play an 
ignominious part. Propounded by Staudlin (1792) and Ammon 
(1795), l^Ws view was energetically carried out by Umbreit (1S20), 
and above all by Ewald, whose acuteness gave the theory a new 
development, while his commanding influence among Hebrew 
scholars acquired for it general recognition. Ewald assumed a 
very simple dramatic structure, and did not in his first publica- 
tion (1826) venture to suppose that the poem had ever been acted 
on a stage. His le.ss cautious followers have been generally 
tempted to dispose of difficulties by introducing more complicated 
action and additional interlocutors (so, for example, Hitzig, 
1855 ; Ginsburg, 1857 ; Renan, 1860) ; while Bdttcher (1850) 
did his best to reduce the dramatic exposition to absurdity by 
introducing the complexities and stage effects of a modern 
operetta. Anotlier view is that of Delitzsch (1851 and 1875) 
and his followers, who also plead for a dramatic form — though 
without suppo.sing that the piece was ever acted — but adhere 
to the traditional notion that Solomon is the author, who cele- 
brates his love to a peasant maiden, whom he made his wife, and 
in whose company the proud monarch learned to appreciate the 
sweetness of a true affection and a simple rustic life. 

In view of the prevalence of the “ dramatic " theory of 
Canticles during the 19th century, and its retention by some 
comparatively recent writers (Gettli, Driver, Adeney, Harper), 
it seems desirable that this theory should be presented in some 
detail. A convenient summary of the form it assurned in the 
hands of Ewald (the shepherd-hypothesis) and of Delitzsch (the 
king-hypothesis) is given by Dtiver (Literature of the Old 
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Testament, ch. x. § i). The following presentation of the theory, 
on the general lines of Ewald, gives that form of it which 
Robertson Smith was able to accept in 1876. 

The centre of attraction is throughout a female figure, and the 
unity of this figure is the chief test of the unity of the book. In 
the long canto, i. i-ii. 7, the heroine appears in a royal palace 
(i. 4) among the daughters of Jerusalem, who are thus presumably 
ladies of the court of Zion. At i. 9, an additional interlocutor is 
introduced, who is plainly a king, and apparently Solomon 
(i. 9, 12). He has ji.st risen from table, and praises the charms 
of the heroine with the siir of a judge of beauty, but without 
warmth. He addresses her simply as “ my friend ’’ (not as 
English version, “ niy love 'Fhe heroine, on tlie contrary, is 
passionately in love, but nothing can be plainer than that the 
object of her affection is not the king. She is not at home in the 
palace, for she explains (i. 6) that she has spent her life as a 
peasant girl in the care of vineyards. Her beloved, whom she 
knows not where to find (i. 7), but who lies constantly on her 
heart and is cherished in her i)osom like a spray of the .sweet 
henna flowers which Oriental ladies delight to wear (i. 13, 14), is 
like herself a pea.sant — a shepherd lad (i. 7) — with whom she was 
wont to sit in the fresh greenwood under the mighty boughs of 
the cedars (i. 16, 17). Even before the king’s entrance the ladies 
of the court are impatient at so silly an affection, and advise her, 

if she is really so witless,” to begone and rejoin her plebeian 
lover (i. 8). To them she appeals in ii. 5, 6, where her .self- 
control, strung to the liighest pitch as she meets the compliments 
of the king with reminiscences of her absent lover, breaks down 
in a fit of half-delirious .sickness. The only words directed to the 
king are those of i. 12, which, if past ten.ses are substituted for the 
prc.sents of the English version, contain a pointed rebuff. Finally, 
ii. 7 is, on the plainest translation, a charge not to arouse love till 
it please. The moral of the .scene is the .spontaneity of true 
aflcction. 

Now, at viii. 5, a female figure advances leaning upon her 
beloved, with whom she claims in.separable union, — ” for love is 
strong as death, its passion inflexible as the grave, its fire a 
divine flame which no waters can quench or floods drown. Yea, 
if a man would give all his wealth for love he would only be 
contemned.” This is olwiously the sentiment of ii. 7, and the 
suitor, whose wealth is despised, must almost of necessity be 
identified with the king of chapter i., if, as seems reasonable, we 
place viii. ix, 12 in the mouth of the .same speaker — “King 
Solomon has vineyards which bring him a princely revenue, and 
enrich even the farmers. Let him and them keep their wealth ; 
my vineyard is before me ” («>. I possess it in present fruition), 
'J’hc last expression is plainly to be connected with i. 6. But this 
happiness has not been reached without a struggle. The speaker 
has proved herself an impregnable fortress (ver. 10), and, armed 
only with her own beauty and innocence, has been in his eyes as 
one that found peace. The sense is that, like a virgin fortress, 
she has compelled her as.sailant to leave her in peace. 'Jo lhe.se 
marks of identity with the heroine of ch. i. are to be added that 
she appears here as dwelling in gardens, there as a keeper of 
vineyards (i. 6, and viii. 13), and that as there it was her brethren 
that prescribed her duties, so here she apparently quotes words in 
which her brothers, while she was still a child, speculated as to her 
future conduct and its reward (viii. 8, 9). 

If this analysis of the commencement and close of the hook is 
correct, it is certain tliat the poem is in a sense dramatic, that is, 
that it uses dialogue and monologue to develop a story. The 
heroine appears in the opening scene in a difficult and painful 
situation, from which in the last chapter she is happily ex- 
tricated. But the dramatic progress which the poem exhibits 
scarcely involves a plot in the usual sense of that word. The 
words of viii. 9, 10 clearly indicate that the deliverance of the 
heroine is due to no combination of favouring circumstances, 
but to her own inflexible fidelity and virtue. 

The constant direction of the maiden^s mind to her true love is 
partly expressed in dialogue with the ladies of the court (the 
daughters of Jerusalem), who have no dramatic individuality, 
and whose only function in the economy of the piece is to give 
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the heroine opportunity for a more varied expression of her 
feelings. In i. 8 we found them contemptuous. In chapter iii. 
they appear to be still indifferent ; for when the heroine relates a 
dream in which the dull pain of separation and the uneasy 
consciou.sness of confinement and danger in the unsympathetic 
city disappear for a moment in imagined reunion with her lover, 
they arc cither altogether silent or reply only by taking up a 
festal part song describing the marriage procession of King 
Solomon (iii. 6-1 1), which stands in jarring contrast to the 
feelings of the maiden.* A .second dream (v. 2-8), more weird 
and melancholy, and constructed with that singular psycho- 
logical felicity which characterizes the dreams of the Old Testa- 
ment, gains more sympathy, and the heroine is encouraged to 
describe her beloved at large (v. lo-vi. 3). The structure of 
these dialogues is so simple, and their purpose is so strictly 
limited to the exhibition of the character and affection o^thc 
maiden, that it is only natural to find them supplemented by a 
free u.se of pure monologue, in which the heroine recalls the 
happiness of past days, or expresses her rising hope of reunion 
with her shepherd, and restoration to the siinple joys of her 
ru.stic life. 'Fhc vivid reminiscence of ii. 8-17 takes the form of a 
dialogue within the main dialogue of the poem, a picture within a 
picture — the picture of her beloved as he stood at her window in 
the early spring time, and of her own merry heart as she laugh- 
ingly answered him in the .song with which watchers of the 
vineyards frighten away the foxes. It is, of course, a fault of 
perspective that this reminiscence is as sharp in outline and as 
strong in colour as the main action. But no one can expect 
perspective in such early art, and readlection of tlie past is 
clearly enough separated from present reality by ii. 16, 17. The 
last monologue (vii. 10-viii, 3), in which the hope of immediate 
return with her lover is tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden’s desire for her mother’s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation of the psychology t>f the love which 
the poem celebrates, and completes a picture of this flower 
of the northern valleys which is not only firm in outline, but 
delicate in touch. The subordinate action which supports the 
portraiture of the maiden of Galilee is by no means easy to 
understand. 

We come next to chapter vi., which again sings the praises 
of the heroine, and bikes occasion in this connexion to introduce, 
with the same want of perspective as we observed in ch. ii., 
a dialogue descriptive of Solomon’s first meeting with the maiden. 
We learn that she was an inhabitant of Shulem or Shunem in 
Issachar, whom the king and his train surprised in a garden on 
the occasion of a royal progress through the north. Her beauty 
drew from the ladies of the court a cry of admiration. The 
maiden shrinks back with the reply — “ 1 was gone down into 
my garden to see its growth. ... I know not how my soul 
hath brought me among the chariots of princes ” ; but she is 
commanded to turn and let herself be seen in spite of her bashful 
protest — “ Why do ye gtize on the Shulamite as at a dance of 
Mahanaim (a spectacle)?” Now the person in whose mouth 
this relation is placed must be an eye-witness of the scene, and 
so none other than the king. But in spite of the verbal repetition 
of several of the figures of ch. iv. . . . the tone in which the 
king now addresses the Shulamite is quite changed. She is 
not only beautiful but terrible, her eyes trouble him, and he 
cannot endure their gaze. She is unique among women, the choice 
and only one of her mother. The unity of action can only be 
maintained by ignoring vii. 1 -9, and taking the words of Solomon 
in chapter vi. in their obvious sense as implying that the king 
at length recognizes in the maiden qualities of soul unknown in 
the harem, a cWactcr which compels respect, as well as a beauty 
that inflames desire. The change of feeling which was wrought 
in the daughters of Jerusalem in the previous scene now extends 
to Solomon himself, and thus the glad utterances of vii. 10, seq., 

1 Ewald and others make this song a distinct scene in the action of 
the poem, supposing that the author here exhibits the honourable 
form of espousal W which Solomon thought to vanquish the scniples 
of the damsel. This view, however, seems to introduce a com- 
plication foreign to the plan of the book. 
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have a sufficient motive, and the dfiinuement is no longer violent 
and unprepared. 

'I’ho nodus of the action is fully given in chapter i., the final 
issue in cfiapter viii. The solution lies entirely in the character 
and constancy of the heroine, which prevail, in the simplest 
possible way, first over the ladies of the court and then over 
the king. 

'J’he attractiveness of tiic above thcor)' cannot be denied ; 
but it may be asked vNln\her the attraction does not lie in the 
appeal to itiodcrn laste of a story which is largely the prodiH’t 
of modern imagination. It supposes a freedom of intercourse 
betw(‘en lovers inconceivable for the East. I'he initial situation 
of the maiden in tlie hareni of Solomon is left as a problem for 
the reader to discover, until he comes to its supposed origin in 
vi. II ; the expedient niight be granted in the case of one of 
Iird\vning s Mat and Women, but .seems very improbable in 
the present case. I'he more elaborate dramatic theories can 
find no parallel in Semitic literature to the “ drama of Canticles, 
the book of Jol) being no exception to this sUUement ; whilst 
even the simpler theories ask us to believe that the essential 
parts of the story — the rape of the Shulamite, the change in 
Solomon's disposition, her release from the harem — ^are to be 
supplied by the readiT from obsturt* and disputuble references. 
More serious still is the fact that any progress of action from 
first to lust is so difficult to prove. In the first chapter wc listen 
to a woman speaker desiring to be kis.sed by the man who has 
brought her into liis chamliers, and speaking of “ our bed ” ; 
in the last we leave her “ leaning upon her beloved.” The 
difficulties of detail are e(|ually grtuit. 'I’o suppose that all the 
rnale love-making, by hypothesis unsuccessful, belongs to 
Solomon, whilst the heroine mldresses lier passionate words to 
the continuously absent shepherd, is obviously unconvincing ; 
yet, if this shepherd speaks in iv. 8-v. i, how are we to explain 
his appearance in the royal harem ? This and other difficulties 
were acknowledged by Koliertson Smith, notably the presence 
of vii. 1-9, which he proposed to set aside as an interpolation, 
because of its sensuality and of the difficulty of working it into 
the dramatic .scheme, The fact that this passage has subse- 
(juentl)' bei'ome the central element in the now interpretation 
<)f the book is, picrliaps, a warning against \'iolent measures with 
difriculties. 

Attention has already liecn drawn to Herders proposal, 
accepted by some later writers, including Diestcl and Keuss, to 
reg«ird the book as a collection of detached songs. J’his received 
new and striking confirmation from the anthropological data 
supplied by J. (i. Wetstein (1873), i^ussiim consul at Damascus. 
His observations of the wedding customs of Syrian peasants led 
him to believe tliat Canticles is substantially a collection of 
songs originally sung at such festivities. Wetstein’s contribution 
was republished shortly afterwards by Delitzsch, in an appendix 
to hk Commentary ; but it received little attention. The first 
amongst Old Testament scholars to perceive its importance 
seems to have been Stade, who accepted Wetstein's view in a 
footnote to his History a/ the Jewish People (ii. p. 197), published 
m 3888; to Budde, however, belongs the distinction of the 
systematic and detailed use of Wetstein’s suggestions, especially 
in his Commentary (1898). This interpretation of the book is 
accepted by Kautzsch (1896), Siegfried (1898), Cheyne (1899), 
and other eminent scholars. The last-named states the theory 
tersely as follows : The book is an anthology of songs used at 
marriage festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely 
connected by an editor without regard to temporal sequence 
{Ency. 5/^*1691). The character of the evidence which has 
contribut^TJfco the acceptance of this view may be indicated 
in Wetstein%|pwn statements 


The finest fime in the life of the Syrian peasant consists of the 
^ xeven day>, his wedding, in which he and his young wife 
play the part o^king {melift) and queen {melifta), botli being so 
tnatc'd and served bv their village and the invited communities of 
the neighbourh^, The majority of the greater village weddings 
fall ju the month 'Hi Matxih, the finest of the Syrian year The 
winter rains being over, and the sun still refreshing, not oppressive , 
as in the following montlis, the weddings are celebrated in the open j 


air on the village threshing-floor, which at tills time of the year 
with lew exceptions a flowery mead. . . We pa.ss over the weddin; 
day itself with its dhsplays. the .sword-dance oi the bride, and tl 
great feast. On the morrow, bridegroom and bride awake as kin 
and queen. Already before sunrise they n*ccive the leader of tli 
bridesmen, as their vizier, and the bridesmen themselves ; the lattt 
thereupon jetch llie threshing-board and bring it to the thivslniit 
floor, singing a rousing song of battle or love, generally butli. Tliei 
it is erected a.s a throne, and after the royal coupli* have taken tlie 
seats and the necessary lormalitus are gone through, a great danc 
in honour ol the young couple begins the accompanying song i 
concerned only with themselves, its principal element licing ih 
inevitqij^ i,e. a description of the physical perfections ol bot 
and tllttr ornaments, Ihe eulogy of the queen is more moderati 
and praises her visible, rather than veiled, charms ; this is due I 
the* tact that she is to-day a married woman, and that the mam 
sung on the previous day during her sword fiance has left in)thin: 
to flesite. This wu'^f Is the weak element in Syrian wi'fldmg-.song.^ 
accoiduig to our taste; its eonijian.sons are to us liecjuenlly ten 
diimsy and revral the sli'reoi yped jiattern. It is the same with th 
little collection of charming wedding-songs and fragments of then 
W'hicli lias been received into the canon of the Old Testament unde 
the name of ( anlides ; the wasf (iv. vii.) is considerably below tin 
rest m poetical value. Witli this dance begin the sjnirts. lastitq 
seven days, begun in the morning on the first, shortly before mitkkn 
on the other days, and rcmtinumg tar into the night by the light o 
the tires that are kindle<| ; on the la.sl day alone all is over by sunset 
During the whole week both royalties are in marriage attire, must d< 
no work and have lu) cares ; tliey have only to look down from tin 
nterlrha (throne) on th(‘ sjiorts carriid on before tlu'm, in which the> 
themselves take but a moderate j^art : the <|iieen, however, occa 
.sionally gives a short dance to attract attent ion to her bridal attire.” 

For the general application of these and the related custom* 
to the inleqjretation of the book, reference .should be made tt: 
Biiddc’.s Commentary, which recognizes four wasfs, viz. iv. 1-7 
(describing the bride from head to breasts), v. 10-16 (the bride- 
groom), vi. 4-7 (similar to and partly repeating iv. 1-7), and 
vii. i-q, belonging to the sword-dance of the bride, her physical 
charms being sung from feet to head (cf. vii. i ; “ Why look ye 
on the Shulamite as (on) a dance of camps ” i.e. a war-dance). 
This dance receives its name from the fact that she dances it 
with a sword in her hand in the firelight on the evening of her 
wedding-day, and amid a circle of men and women, whilst such 
a was! as this is sung by the leader of the choir. The passage 
relating to the litter of Solomon (iii. 6-ii>—an old difficulty 
with the dramatizers— relates to the erection of the throne 
on the threshing-floor.2 The terms “ Solomon ” and “ the 
Shulamite are explained as figurative references to the 
famous king, and to Abishag the Shulamite, “ fairest among 
women,” on the lines of the use of “ king ” and “ qtieen ” noted 
above. Other songs of Canticles are rcfeired by Budde to the 
seven days of festivities. It need hardly be said that difficulties 
still remain in the analysis of this book of wedding-songs ; 
whilst Budde detects 23 songs, besides fragments, Siegfried 
divides the book into io.» Such differences are to lie expected 
in the case of a collection of songs, some admittedly in dialogue 
form, all concerned with the common theme of the love of man 
and woman, and without any external indication of the transition 
from one song to the next. 

Further, we must ask whether the task has been compheated 
by any editorial rearrangement or interpolation j the collector 
of these songs has certainly not reproduced them in the order 
of their use at Syrian weddings. Can we trace any principle, or 
even any dominant thought in this arrangement ? In this 
connexion we touch the reason for the reluctance of some scholars 
to accept the above interpretation, viz. the alleged marks of 

’ Wetstein, Zeitschrift /. Ethn„ 1873, pp, 270-302 ; quote'd and 
condensed by Budde as above in Comm. p. xvii, ; for a fuller retiro- 
duction of Wetstein in English see Harper. The Sana of Songs, pp. 74- 

For the oonnexion of the threshing-floor with marriage tlirough 
the idea of sexual fertility, we may compare many primitive ideas 
and customs, such as those described by Frazer {the Golden Bough. 
ii. p. 181 f., i8f)). 

Castelli {It Cantico dei Cantici, 1892) has written a very attractive 
little book on Canticles (quite apart from the Wetstein development) 
regarded as ” a poem formed l>y a number of dialogues mutually 
related by a certain succession “ ; they require for their under- 
standing nothihg but some indication of the speaker at each tran- 
sition (such as we find in codex A of the Septuagint). 
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literary unity which the book contains Driver, loc, cit.). 
These are (i) general similarity of treatment, seen in the use 
of imagery (the bride as a garden, iv. 12 \ vi. 2, 3), the frequent 
references to nature and to particular places, and the recurrence 
of descriptions of male and female beauty ; (2) references to 
“ vSolomon or “ the king,” to “ the Shulamite ” and to “ the 
daughters of Jerusalem ” (from which, indeed, the dramatic 
theory has found its chief inspiration) ; (3) indications that the 
same person is speaking in different places (cf. the two dreams 
of a woman, and the vineyard references, i. 6 ; viii.^) ; (4) 
repetitions of words and phrases especially of thekfrains, 

” disturb not love ” (ii. 7 ; iii. 5 ; viii, 4), and “ untiltne day 
})reak ” (ii. 17 ; iv. 6). But of these (1) is no more than should 
be expected, since the songs all relate to the same subject, and 
spring from a common world of life and thought of the same 
group of people ; (2) finds at least a partial parallel and explana- 
tion in the use of ” king ” and “ queen ” noted above ; whilst 
(3) and (4) alone seem to require something more than the work 
of a mere collector of the songs. It is, of course, true that, in 
recurrent ceremonies, the same thought inevitably tends to 
find expression in the same words. But this hardly meets the 
case of the refrains, whilst the reference to the vineyard at be- 
ginning and end does suggest some literary connexion. It is to 
be noted that the three refrains “ disturb not love ” severally 
follow passages relating to the consummation of the sexual 
relation, whilst the two refrains ” until the day break ” appear 
to form an invitation and an answer in the same connexion, 
whilst the “ Omnia vincit Amor ” passage in the last chapter 
forms a natural climax (cf. Haupt’s translation). So far, then, 
as this somewhat scanty evidence goes, it may point to some 
one hand which has given its semblance of unity to the book by 
underlining the joy of consummated love — to which the vineyard 
and garden figures throughout allude — and by so arranging the 
collection that the descriptions of this joy find their climax 
in viii. 6-7.^ 

Whatever conclusion, however, may be reached as to the 
present arranp^emeni of Canticles, the recognition of wedding- 
songs as forming its nucleus marks an important stage in the 
interpretation of the book ; even Rothstein (1902), whilst 
attempting to resuscitate a dramatic theory, “ recognizes . . . 
the possibility that older wedding-songs (as, for in.stance, the 
wasjs) are worked up in the Song of Songs ” (Hastings’ D,B, 
p. 594b). The drama he endeavours to construct might, indeed, 
l>e called “ The Tokens of Virginity,” since he makes it culminate 
in the procedure of Dent. xxii. 13 f., which still forms part of 
the Syrian ceremonies. But his reconstruction is open to the 
same objection as all similar attempts, in that the vdtal moments 
of the dramatic action have to be supplied from without. Thus 
between v. i and v. 2, the baffled king is supposed to have dis- 
appeared, and to have been replaced by the happy lover; 
between viii. 7 and viii. 8, we are required to imagine “ the 
bridal night and its mysteries ” ; whilst between viii. 9 and viii. 
10, we must suppose the evidence that the bride has been found 
a virgin is exhibited. He also attempts, with considerable 
ingenuity, to trace the legend involved in the supposed drama 
to the fact that Abishag remained a virgin in regard to David 
(1 Kings i. 4) whilst notfflng is said of her marriage to Solomon.® 

On the view accepted above, Canticles describes in a number 

^ On the (Totic moaning of many of the figures employed see the 
notes of Haupt in The American Journal of Semitic Languages (July 
also G. Jacob. Das Hohelied (1902), who rightly prote.st.s 
against the limitation in the Comm, of Budde and Siegfried (p. 10) 
of all the songs to the marriage relation. Haupt thinks that the songs 
were not originally composed for weddings, though used there 
(p. 207, op. cit.). Diestel had pointed out, in another connexion 
{7i,L. 125). that nothing is said in the book of the blessing of children, 
the chief end of marriage from a Hebrew standpoint. 

- Rothstein’s criticism of Budde turns chiefly on the latter’s 
admission of redactional elements, introducing “ movement and 
action,” and may be summed up in the statement that “ Budde 
himself by the characteristics ho assigns to the redactor points the 
way again past his own hypothe.sis to the dramatical view of the 
Song ” {loc. cit. 5Q4b). A. Harper, ” The Song of Songs ” {Cambridge 
Bible), also criticises Budde at length in favour of the conventional 
dramatical theory (Appendix). 


of separate poems the central passion of human life, and is 
wholly without didactic tendencies. Of its earliest history as 
a book we have no information. It is already included in the 
Hebrew canon ^though its right to be there is disputed) when 
the first explicit mention of the book occurs. We have no 
evidence, therefore, of the theory of interpretation prevalent 
at the time of its incorporation with the other books of the 
canon. It seems, however, fair to infer that it would hardly 
have found acceptance but for a Solomonic theory of authorship 
and a “ religious ” theory of meaning. The problem raised by 
its present place in the canon occurs in relation to mistaken 
Jewish theories about other books also ; it suggests, at least, 
that divine inspiration may belong to the life of a people rather 
than to the letter of their literature. Of that life Canticles 
portrays a central clement — the passion of love^-^in striking 
imagery and graceful language, however far its oriental standkrd 
of taste differs from that of the modern West. 

From the nature of the book, it is impossible to assign a 
precise date for its origin ; the wedding-songs of which it chiefly 
consists must belong to the folklore of more than one century. 
The only evidence we possess as to date is drawn from the char- 
acter of the Hebrew in which the book is written, which shows 
frequent points of contact with new Hebrew.** On this ground, 
we may suppose the present form of the work to date from the 
Greek period, i.e. after 332 B.c. This is the date accepted by 
most recent writers, e.g. Kaiitzsch, Cheyne, Budde, Rothstein, 
Jacob, Haupt. This late date finds some confirmation in the 
fact that Canticles belongs to the third and latest part of the Old 
Testament canon, and that its canonicity was still in dispute 
at the end of the ist century a.l. The evidence offered for a 
north Israelite origin, on the ground of linguistic parallels and 
topographical familiarity (Driver, loc. cit.\ does not seem very 
convincing ; Haupt, however, places the compilation of the l>ook 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

T.itkrature. — Most of the older books of importance are nnmed 
above; Ginsburg, The Song of Songs (1857), gives mucli jnlorma- 
tioii as to tlie history of the exegesis ol Canticles ; Diestel’s 
article, ’'Holies Lied.” in vSchenkel’s Bibal Lvxikon (1871), reviews 
well the history of interpretation prior to W’etstcin ; cf. also Riedel, 
Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes in der jUdischen Cemeinde und der 
griechischen Kirchc (i8y8). The most important commentary is 
that by Budde, in Marti’s Kurzvr Hand - Commeniai {Die fiinf 
MegilUkh) (1898), w'here references to the literature of the lyth 
century are given. To his list add Siegfried. " Prediger und Hohes- 
lied," in Nowack's H undkommentar (iRc^R); Chevne’s article 
” Canticles,” in the Encyclopaedia Bibliua (1899) ; Dalman, Balds- 
Unischtiv Diwan (1901), parallels to the .songs; Rothstein’s article, 
” Song of Songs,” in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible (1902) ; G. 
]ac<Jb, Das Hohelied auf Grund arahtscher und anderer Barallelen 
von neuem Untersuoht (1902) ; A. Harper, The Song of Songs (1902) ; 
Haupt, ” The Book of Canticles,” in The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (July 1902) ; Scholz, Kommentar abet das 
Hohelied und Psalm 4^ (1904) (written from the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic standpoint of allegorical interpretation, with a vigorous 
criticism of other positions). No commentator in English, except 
Haupt, in the article named above, has yet worked on the lines of 
the above anthology theory. Haupt gives valuable notes, with a 
translation and rearrangement of the separate songs. 

(W. R. S. ; H. W. R.*) 

CANTILEVER (a word of doubtful origin, probably derived 
from “ lever,” in its ordinary meaning, and ” cant,” an angle 
or edge, or else from modern Lat. quanta libra, of what weight), 
a building term for a stone, iron or wooden bracket, considerably 
greater in length than depth, used to support a gallery, &c. ; 
and for a system of bridge-building (see Bridoks). 

CANTILUPE, THOMAS DE (c. 1218-1282), English saint and 
prelate, was a son of William de Cantilupe, the 2nd baron (d. 1251 ), 
one of King John’s ministers, and a nephcA^ of Walter de Canti- 
lupe, bishop of Worcester. He was educated at Paris and 
Orleans, afterwards becoming a teacher of canon law at Oxford 
and chancellor of the university in 1262. During the Barons’ 
War Thomas favoured Simon de Montfort and the baronial 
party. He represented the barons before St Louis of France 

^ E.g. the late form of the relative pronoun used throughout 
except in title ; foreign words, Persian and Greek ; Aramaic words 
and usages (details in the Comm, or in E.B. 693). 
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at Amiens in 1264 ; he was made chancellor of England in 
Feliruarv 1265, hut was deprived oi this office after Montfort's 
death at Kvesham, and lived out of England for some lime. 
Returning to England, he was again chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, lectured on theology, and held several ecclesiastical 
appointments. In 1274 he attended the second council of Lyons, 
and in 1275 he was appointed bishop of Hereford. Cantilupe 
was now a trusted adviser of Edward 1. ; he attended the royal 
(‘(juneils, and (-\'en when differing from the king did not forfeit 
liis favour. 'Elie archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, 
was also hi.s friend ; but after Kilwardby ’s death in 127<) a series 
of disputes arose between the bishop and the new archbishop, 
John i’eekham, and this was proiiably the cause which drove 
i'antilupe to visit Italy. He died at Orvieto, on the 25th of 
August 1282, and he was canonized in Cantilupe appears 

to Iftive been an exemplary bishop both in spiritual and secular 
affairs. lli> charities were large and his private life blameless ; 
he was (constantly visiting his diocese, correcting offenders and 
discharging other epi.scopal duties ; and ho compelled neighbour- 
ing landholders to restore estates which rightly belongeiJ to the 
see of Hereford. In J(>o 5 the Cantilupe Society was founded to 
publi.sh the episc’opal regisU^rs oi Hereford, of which (.'antilupe's 
is the first in (existence. 

S«‘<‘ the Sanittnum, lioU,, jst Ocltiber ; and the Register of 
Thomas dc CantdufJi', with introducTion l»y VV. W, (‘-apes (locX)). 

CANTILUPE, WALTER DE {d. 1265). bishop of Worcester, 
came of a larnily wliich had risen bv devoted service to the 
crown. His father and his elder brother are named by Roger of 
Wendover among llie “evil counsellors” of John, apparently 
for no better reason than tfiat they w'ere consistently loyal 
to an unpopular master. Walter at first followed in his father’s 
footsteps, entering the .service of the Exchequer and acting as an 
itinerant justice in the early years of Henry 111 . Hut he also 
took minor orders, and, in 1236, although not yet a deacon, 
received the see of Worcester. As bishop, he identified himself 
with the party of ecclesiastical reform, which was then led by 
Edmund Rich and Robert Grosseteste. Like his leaders he was 
sorely divided between his theoretical belief in the papacy as a 
divine irrstitution and his instinctive condemnation of the policy 
which Gregory IX. and Innocent JV, pursued in their dealings 
with the English church. At first a court favourite, the hi.shop 
came at Icngtli to the belief that the evils of the time arose from 
the unprincipled alliance of enmn and papacy. He raised his 
voice against papal demands for money, and after the death of 
Grosseteste (1253) was the chief spokesman of the nationalist 
clergy. At the parliament of Oxford (125S) he was elected by 
the popular parly as one of tlieir repre.sentutives on the committee 
of twenty-four which undertook to reform the administration ; 
from that time till the outbreak of civil war he was a man of 
mark in the councils of the baronial party. During the war lie 
sided with Montfort and, through his nephew, Thomas, who was 
then chancellor of Oxford, brought over the university to the 
popular side. He was present at Lewes and blessed the Mont- 
fortians before they joined battle with the army of the king ; 
he entertained Simon de Montfort on the night before tlie final 
rout of ICvesham. During Simon's dictatorship, the bishop 
appeared only as a mediating influence ; in the triumvirate of 
“ Electors ” who controlled the administration, the clergy were 
r(*presented by the bishop of Chichester. Walter de Cantilupe 
died in the year after Evesham (1266). He was respected by 
all parties, and, thougli far inferior in versatility and force of 
will to Grosseteste, fully merits the admiration which his moral 
character inspired. He is one of the few constitutionalists of his 
day whom it is impttwible to accuse of interested motives. 

See the ( hroniia of Matthew I'ans (" KoUs ” series, ed. 

Liuird) : thr Chtonicon de lirllis (ed. TlalliweU, Camden Society) ; 
and the Anuales MonasHci {*" Rolls ” series, ed. Luard) ; also T.'F. 
Tout in the Pohtuul History of Enf^lund, vol, iii, (1905). 

CANTO (from Ihe Lat. canius, a song), one of the divisions of 
a long poem, a convenient (Jlvision when poetry was more usually 
sung by the minstrel to his own accompaniment than read. In 
music, the caitlo, in a concerted piece, is that part to which the 


air is given. In modern music this is nearly always the soprano. 
The (jldmasters, however, more frequently allotted it to the tenor. 
Catiio lermOf or cafitus firntus, is that part of the melody which 
remains true to the original motive, while the other parts vary 
with the counterpoint ; also in Church music the simple slraight- 
lorward melod}^ of the old chants as opposed to ciniio fi^iiratu, 
which is full of embellishments of a florid character (sec Plain 
Song). 

CANTON, JOHN (1718-1772), English natural philosopher, 
was born at Stroud, Gloucestershire, on the 31st of July 1718. 
At the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years us clerk to 
the master of a .school in Spilal Square, London, with whom ut 
the end of that time lie entercid into partnership. In J750 he 
read a paper before the Royal Society on a method of making 
artificial magnets, which procured him election as a fellow of the 
society and the award of the Copley medal. He was the first 
in England to verify Hcnjainin Franklin’s hypothesis of the 
identity of lightning and electricity, and he made several import- 
ant electrical discoveries. In 1762 and 1764 he published 
experiments in refutation of the decision of the Florentine 
Academy, at that time generally accepted, that water is inconi- 
pres.sible ; and in 1768 he described the preparation, by calcdning 
oyster-shell with sulphur, of the phosphorescent material known 
as Canton's phosphorus. His investigations were carried on 
without any intermission of his work as a schoolmaster. He 
died in London on the 22nd of March 1772. 

CANTON (more correctly Kwan(;-ciiuw Fu), a large and 
populous commercial city of China, in the province of Kwang- 
tung, situated on the eastern bank of the i\:arl river, which at 
Canton is somewhat broader than the Thamt's at London Hridgt*, 
and is navigable 300 m. into the interior. The Pearl river has an 
additional course of 80 m. to the sea, the first part of which lies 
through a rich alluvial plain. Ileyondthis rises a range oi liills 
terminating in abrupt escarpments along the course of the river. 
The bold .shore thus formed compresses the stream at this point 
into a narrow pass, to which the Chinese have given the name ot 
llu-inun, or 'I'iger’s Gate. This the Portuguese translated into 
Boca I'igre, whence the designation of “ the Bogue,” by which it 
is commonly known among Europeans. Wlien viewed from the 
hills (jn the north, Canton appears to be little more than an 
expanse of reddish roofs relieved by a few large trees, two 
pagodas .shooting up within the walls, and a five-storeyed towe r 
near the northern gate, being the most conspicaious objects. 
These hills rise 1200 ft. above the river. Little or no vegetation 
is seen on them ; and their acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast cit> \ 
'I’hree or four forts are built on the points nearest the northern 
walls. Facing the city on the opposite side of the river is the 
suburb and island of Honan. 'libe part of Canton enclosed by 
walls is about 6 m. in circumference, and has a partition wall, 
running east and west, and dividing the city into two unequal 
parts. The northern and larger division is called the old, and the 
southern the new city. Including the suburbs, the city has a 
circuit of nearly 10 m. The houses stretch along the river for 4 m., 
and the banks are almost entirely concealed by boats and rafts. 
The wails of the city are of brick, on u foundation of sandstone 
and granite, are 20 ft. thick, and rise to an average height of 25 ft. 
On the north side the wall rises to include a hill which it there 
meets with, and on the other three .sides the city is surrounded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the rising tide, when, for a time, the 
revolting mass of filth that lies in its bed is concealed from view. 
There are twelve outer gate.s — four of which are in the partition 
wall, and two water gates, through which boats pass from cast to 
west across the new city. The gates arc all shut at night, and in 
the daytime a guard is stationed at them to pre.serve order. 
The streets, amounting in all to upwards of 600, are long, straight, 
and very narrow. They are mostly paved and are not as dirty 
as those of some of the other cities in the empire ; in fact, 
considering the habits of the people and the inattention of the 
government to these matters, Canton may be said to be a w'ell- 
governed and comparatively cleanly city. The houses are in 
general small, seldom consisting of more than two storeys, the 
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ground floor serving as a shop, and the rest of the house, with the 
court behind, being used as a warehouse. Here are to be found 
the productions of every quarter of the globe ; and the merchants 
are in general attentive, civil, expert men of business, and 
generally assiduous. 

The temples and public buildings of Canton are numerous, hut 
none of them presents features worthy of special remark. There 
are two pagodas near the west gate of the old city, and 124 
temples, pavilions, halls and other religious edifu’es within the 
city. One of the ])agodas called the Kwan^iah, or Plain Pagoda, 
is a Mahommedun mosqiu', which was erected by the Arabian 
voyagers who were in the habit of visiting Canton alx>ut ten 
centuries ago. 1 1 rises in an angular tapering tower to the height 
of 160 ft. The other is an octagonal pagoda of nine storeys, 170 ft. 
in height, and was first erected more than thirteen centuries ago. 
A Buddhist temple at Honan, opposite the foreign factories, and 
named in Chinese Hai-rliwanp^-azc. or the Temple of the Ocean 
Banner, is one of the largest in Canton. Its grounds, which 
cover about sevon acres, are surrounded by a wall, and are 
di^■ided into courts, gardens and a burial-ground, where are 
deposited the ashes of priests, whose bodies arc burned. There 
are about 175 priests connected with this establishment. Besides 
the llai-ch^wati^-szc the most noteworthy temples in and about 
the city arc those of the P'ive Hundred Gods and of Longevity, 
both in the western suburljs : the 'lartar City Temple and the 
1 emple of the Five Genii. 'I’he number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably exceed 2000, 
nine-tenths of whom are Buddhists. The temples are gloomy- 
looking edifices. 'J'he art'as in front of them are usually occupied 
by hucksters, beggars and idlers, who are occasionally driven 
off to make room for the mat -.sheds in which the theatrical 
performances got up by the wealthy inhabitants arc acted. The 
principal hall, wliere the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only in 
front, and the inner apartments are inhabited by a class of men 
almost as senseless as the idols they serve. 

'I'hc residences of the high officers of government arc all 
within the walls of the old city. The re.sidence of the governor- 
general used to hr in the south-west corner of the new city, but it 
was utterly destroyed by the bombardment in 1856. The site 
remained desolate until jS6o, when it was taken posscs.sion of by 
the French authorities, who erected a Roman Catholic cathedral 
upon it. 'J'hc residence of the commander-in-chief is in the old 
city, and is said to be one of the best houses in Canton. There 
arc four prisons in the city, all large edifices. For the space of 
4 or 5 m. opposite Canton boats and vessels arc ranged parallel to 
each other in such close order as to resemble a floating city ; 
and these marine dwellings are occupied by numerous families, 
who reside almost constantly on the water. In the middle of the 
river lie the Chinese junks, some of them of from 600 to 1000 tons 
burden, which trade to the north and to the Strait Settlements, 
'rhe various gilds and associations among the people and the 
merchants from other provinces have public halls each for its own 
particular use. The number of these buildings i.s not less than 
150. Canton was long the only seat of British trade with China, 
and was no doubt fixed upon by the Chinc.se government for the 
European trade, as being the most distant from the capital 
Peking. 

Formerly only a limited number of merchants, called the 
hnnff or security merchants, were allowed to trade with foreigners. 
They were commonly men of large property and were famed 
for integrity in their transactions. All foreign cargoes passed 
through the hands of these merchants, and by them also the 
return cargoes were furnished. They became .security for the 
payment of customs duties, and it was criminal for any other 
merchant to engage in the trade with foreigners. 

Although it is in the same parallel of latitude as Calcutta, the 
climate of Canton is much cooler, and is considered superior to 
that of most places situated between the tropics. The extreme 
range bf the thermometer is from 38“ to 100° F,, though these 
extremes arc rarely reached. In ordinary years the winter 
minimum is about 42" and the maximum in summer 96°. 
The hot season is considered to last from May to October ; 
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during the rest of the year the weather is cool. In shallow 
vessels ice sometimes forms at Canton ; but so rarely is snow 
seen that when in Kebruar>" 1835 a fall to the depth of 2 in. 
occurred, the citizens hardly knew its proper name. Most of the 
rain falls during May and June, but the amount is nothing in 
comparison with that which falls during a rainy season in 
Calcutta. July, August and September are the regular monsoon 
months, the wind coming from the south-we.st with frequent 
showers, which alla>' the heat. In the succeeding months the 
northerly winds begin, with some interruptions at first, but from 
October to January the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear 
and the air invigorating. Few large eities are more generally 
healthy than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, and in 
general are excellent in quality and moderate in price. It is 
a singular fact that the Cliinese make no use of milk, either in 
its natural state or in the form of butter or cheese. Among the 
delicacies of a Cliinese market are to be seen horse-flesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, owls and edible hirds’-nests. The business 
between foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted 
in a jargon known as “ pidgin English," the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of English 
words to render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse between China and Europe by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope began in 1517, when Emanuel, king of 
Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a fleet of eight 
ships, to Jacking, on which occasion the sanction of the emperor 
to establish a trade at Canton was obtained. It was in 1596, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that the English first attempted 
to open an intercourse with China, but ineffectually, for the 
two ships which were despatched on this mission were lost on 
the outward voyage, and it was not till about 1634 that English 
.ships visited Canton. Unfortunately at this time a misunder- 
standing having occurred with the Chinese authorities owing to 
the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture and a battle took 
place, and it was with difficulty that peace was again restored. 
In 1673 China was again visited by an English ship which was 
subsequently refused admission into Japan, and in 1677 a factory 
was established at Amoy. But during an irruption of the 
Tatars three years later this building was destroyed, and it was 
not till 1685 that the emperor permitted any trade with Europeans 
at that port. Upon the union of the two East India Companies 
in London, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
commerce to the port of Canton. 

Tea was first imported into England about the year 1667, and 
in 1689 a customs duty of 5s. per lb was for the first time imposed. 
Prom this date to 1834 the East India Company held a monopoly 
of the trade at (Canton, and during this period the prosperity 
of the port increased and multiplied, notwithstanding the ob- 
structions which were constantly thrown in the way of tlie 
“ barbarians ” by the Chinese government. The termination of 
the Company’s monopoly brought no alteration in the conduct 
of the native authorities, whose oppressions became before long 
so unbearable that in 1839 war was declared on the part of Great 
Britain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh {afterwards 
Lord) Gough were preparing to capture Canton, Captain Elliott 
entered into negotiations with the Cliinese, and consented to 
receive a pecuniary ransom in lieu of occupying the city. Mean- 
while the war was carried on in central China, and finally re- 
sulted in the conclusion of the Nanking treaty in August 1842, 
under the terms of which four additional ports, viz. Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Fu-chow and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, 
and foreigners were granted permission to enter the city of 
Canton, from which they had hitherto been excluded. This 
latter provision of the treaty, however, the Chinese refused to 
cany out ; and after endless disputes about this and other 
improper acts of the Chinese government, war was again declared 
in 1856, the immediate cause of which was an insult offered to 
the British flag by the capture of certain Chinese on board tlu* 
“Arrow,’" a small craft trading under English colours. The 
outbreak of hostilities was followed by the pillage and destruction 
of the foreign “ factories “ in December 1856 by a Chinese mob. 
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and twelve months later Canton was taken by assault by a force 
under Sir ('harlcs Straubcnzce, which had been sent out from 
England for llie purpose. kYom this time until October 1861 
the city was occupied by an English and French garrison, and 
the administration of affairs was entrusted to an allied com- 
nussion, consisting of two English officers and one French officer, 
acting under the English general. Since the withdrawal of this 
garrison, tlie city of ( anton has been freely open to foreigners 
of all nationalities, and the English consul has his residence 
in the \amun formerly occupied by the allied commissioners, 
within the city walls. 

On the condusion of peace it became necessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose “^factories ” had 
been destroyed, and after .some consultation it was delerrnincd 
to fill in and appropriate as the Hritish settlement an extensive 1 
milfl flat lying to the westward of the old factory site, and 
known as Sha-mien or “ 'J’hc Sand Flats.” This site having 
been leased, it was converted into an artificial island by building 
a massive embankment of granite in an irregular oval form, 
between the northern face of the site and the Chinese suburb 
a canal of 100 ft. in width was constructed, thus forming an i.sland 
of about 2850 ft. in length and 950 ft. in greatest breadth. The 
expense of making this settlement was 325,000 Mexican dollars, 
fonr-lilths of w-hieli were defrayed by the Eritish government 
and one fifth by the French gov(‘rnmc‘ril. The British portion 
of the new settlement was laid out in eightv-two lots ; iind .so 
bright appeared the prospect of trade at the time of their sale 
that (^000 dollars and upwards was paid in more than one instance 
for a lot with a river frontage, measuring 12,645 sq. ft. The 
depression in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a 
bar to liuilding, and it was not until the British consulate was 
eroded in 1865 that the merchants began to occupy the .settle- 
ment ill any numbers. The British consulate occupies six lots, 
with an area of 75,870 S(j. ft. in the centre of the site, overlooking 
the river, and is enclosed with a substantial wall. A ground- rent 
of 15,000 (‘ash (about £3) per f/wte (a third of an acre) is annually 
pni(l by the owners of lots to the (Tinese government. 

The Sha-mien settlement possesses many advantages. It is 
close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all the 
wholesale dealers as well as the principal merchants and brokers ; 
it fac'es the broad (’hanncl known as the Macao Passage, up 
which the cool breezes in summer are wafted almost uninter- 
ruptedly, and the river opposite to it affords a safe and com- 
modious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 tons burden. 
Steamers only are allowed to come up to (anton, .sailing vessels 
being restricted to the anchorage at Whampoa. There is daily 
communication hy steamer with EIong-Kong, and with the 
Portuguese colony of Macao which lies near the mouth of the 
river. Inland communication by steam is now open by the west 
river route to the cities of Wuchow and Nanking. The opening 
of these inland towns to foreign trade, which has been effected, 
cannot but add consideral)ly to the volume of Canton traffic. 
'I'he native population is variously estimated at from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000, the former being probably nearer the truth. The 
foreign residents number about 400. (‘anton is the headquarters 
of the provincial government of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
generally termed the two Kwang, at the head of which is a 
governor-general or viceroy, an office which next to that of 
Nanking is tlu‘. most important in the empire. It possesses a 
mint built in i88() by the then viceroy Chang Chih-tung, and 
'•quipped with a very complete plant 'supplied from England. 

It turns out silver subsiejiary coinage and copper cash. Con- 
tracts have been entered into to connect Canton by railway 
with Hong- Kong (Kowlun), and by a grand trunk line with 
Hankow on the Yangtze. It is connected by telegraph with 
all parts. The value of the trade of Canton for the year 1Q04 

£i3,749j5^2, £ 7>555>090 which represented imports and 
£<>,iq4,49o exports. (r r P ^ 

CANTON, a city of Fulton county, Illinnis, U.S.A., in the W. 
p.art of the state, 12 m. N. of the Illinois river, and 28 m. S.w! 
of Peoria. Pop. (1890) 5604 ; (1900) 6564, of whom 424 were 
forcign-bom. Canton is served by the Chicago, Burlington & 


I (Juincy, the Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the Illinois Centn 
I IClectric Interurban railways. About 1 m. from the centre ( 
the city are the Canton Chautauqua grounds. The city has 
public library. Canton is situated in a rich agricultural regior 
for whicli it is a supply point, and there are large coal-mines i 
the vicinity. Among the manufactures are agricultural implc 
ments (particularly ploughs), machine-shop and foundry product 
(particularly mining cars and equipment), flour, cigars, cigar 
boxes, brooms, and bricks and tile. The municipal water-work 
are supplied from a deep artesian well. Canton was laid out ii 
1825 ; it was incorporated as a town in 1837 and as a village ii 
1849, and was chartered as a city in 1854. 

CANTON, a village and the county-seat of St Lawrence county 
New York, U.S.A., 17 m. S.I'’., of Ogdensburg, on the Grass( 
river. Pop. (1890) 2580; (1900) 2757; (1(^05, stale census 
3083. The village is served by the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens 
burg division of the New York Central & Hudson River railway 
Canton is the seat (jf St Lawrence University (co-educational 
chartered in 1856 ; at first Universal ist, afterwards unsertarian) 
having a college of letters and seience, whieh developed from ar 
academy, opened in 1859 ; a theological school (Universal ist) 
opened in 1858 ; a law school, established in 1869, discontinuec 
in 1872 and re-established in Brooklyn, New \Y)rk, in 190^ a' 
the Brooklyn Law School of St J-awrence Un lY ersity ; and a 
state .school of agriculture, e.stablished in kjoO by the state 
legislature and opened in 1907. In 1907-1908 the university 
had 52 instriK'tors, 168 students in the eollege of letters anil 
science, 14 .students in the theological .school, 287 in the law 
school and 13 in the agrieuliural school. The Clinton liberal 
Institute (Universalist, 1832). which was removed in 1879 from 
Clinton to J''ort Plain, New York, was established in Canion iji 
1901. 'rhe Grasse river furnishes water-power, and ihe village 
has saw-, planing- and flour-mills, and plant for the building of 
small boats and launches. The village eorporation owns a fine 
wal(T-supply system, ('anton ivas first settled in 1800 by 
Daniel Harrington of ('onneeticut and was incorporated in 
1845. It was for many years the home of Silas Wright, who was 
buried here. 

CANTON, a city and the county-seat of Stark county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Nimishillen Creek, 60 m. S. by JC. of Clcv^Oand. JN)p. 
(i8(}o) 26 ,i 8() ; (iQoo) 30,667. of whom 4018 were loreign-born ; 
(estimated 1906) 38,440. It is served by the Penn.sylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Wheeling Lake Eric railways, and 
is connected by an interurban electric system with all the 
important cities and towns within a radius of 50 m. J t lies at an 
eleyatum of about 1030 ft. above sea-level, in a wheat-growing 
region, in which bituminous coal, limestone, and brick and 
pottcr’.s clay abound. Meyer's Lake in the vicinity is a summer 
attraction. The principal buildings are the post-office, court- 
house, city hall, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 500c, 
a Masonic building, an Oddfellows’ temple, a Y.M.C.A. building 
and several handsome churches. On Monument Hill, in West 
Lawn Cemetery, in a park of 26 acres — a site which President 
McKinley liad suggested for a monument to the soldiers and 
sailors of Stark ^county — there is a beautiful monument to ll’.c 
memory of McKinley, who lived in CYinton. This memorial is 
built principally of Milford (Mass.) granite, with a bronze statue 
of the president, and with sarcophagi containing the bodies of 
the president and Mrs McKinley, and has a total lieight, from 
the first step of the approaches to its top, of 163 ft. 6 in., the 
mausoleum itself being 98 ft. 6 in. high and 78 ft. 9 in. in diameter; 
it w’as dedicated on the 30th of September 1907, when an address 
was delivered by President Roosevelt. Another monument 
commemorates the American soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War, Among the city’s manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments, iron bridges and other structural iron work, watches and 
watch-cases, steel, engines, safes, locks, cutlery, hardware, 
wagons, carriages, paving-bricks, furniture, dental and surgical 
chairs, paint and varnish, clay-working machinery and saw-mill 
machinery. The value of the factory product in 1905 was 
%Sio,59i,i43, being io*6 % more than the product value of 1900. 
Canton was laid out as a town in 1805, became the county-seat 
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in 1808, was incorporated as a village in 1822 and in 1854 was 
chartered as a city, 

CANTON (borrowed from the Ital. cantone, a comer or angle), 
a word used for certain divisions of some European countries. 
In France, the canton, which is a subdivision of the arrondisse- 
mcnt, is a territorial, rather than an administrative, unit. The 
canton, of which there are 2908, generally comprises, on an 
average, about twelve communes, though very large communes 
are sometimes divided into several cantons. It is the seat of 
a justice of the peace, and returns a member to the cnnseil 
d'arrondissement (see Prance). In .Switzerland, canton is the 
name given to each of the twenty-two states comprising the 
Swiss confederation (see Switzerland). 

In heraldry, a “ canton ” is a comer or square division on a 
shield, occupying the upper comer (usually the dexter). It is in 
area two- thirds of the quarter (see Heraldry). 

CANTONMENT (P'r. cantonnemeni ^ from cauUmnetj to quarter ; 
Ger. Ortsunterliunjt or Quart ter). When troops are distributed 
in small parties amongst the houses of a town or village, they are 
said to be in cantonments, which are also called quarters or 
billets. Formerly this method of providing soldiers with shelter 
was rarely employed on active .service, though the normal 
method in “ winter quarters,’’ or at seasons when active military 
operations were not in progress. In the field, armies lived as a 
rule in camp ((/. 7 '.), and when the provision of canvas shelter was 
impossible in bivouac. At the present time, however, it is 
unusual, in ICuropc at any rate, for troops on active .service to 
hamper themselves with the enormous trains of tent wagons that 
would be required, and cantonments or bivouacs, or a combina- 
tion of the two have therefore taken the place, in modern warfare, 
of the old long rectilinear lines of tents that marked the resting- 
place and generally, too, the order of battle of an 18th-century 
army. The greater part of an army operating in Europe at 
the present day is accommodated in wide.sprcad cantonments, 
an army corps occupying the villages and farms found within 
an area of 4 m. by 5 or 6. This allowance of space has 
been ascertained by experience to be sufficient, not only for 
comfort, but also for subsistence for one day, provided that the 
density of the ordinary civil population is not less than 200 
persons to the square mile. Under modern conditions there is 
little danger from such a dissemination of the forces, as each 
fraction of each army corps is within less than two hours’ march 
of its concentration post. If the troops halt for several days, of 
course they require either a more densely populated country from 
which to requisition supplies, or a wider area of cantonments. 
The difficulty of controlling the troops, when scattered in private 
houses in parties of six or seven, is the principal objection to this 
system of cantonments. But since Napoleon introduced the 
“ war of masses ” the only alternative to cantoning the troops 
is bivouacking, which if prolonged for several nights is more 
injurious to the well-being of the troops than the slight relaxation 
of discipline necessitated by the cantonment system, when the 
latter is well arranged and policed. The troops nearest the 
enemy, however, which have to be maintained in a state of 
constant readiness for battle, cannot as a rule afford the time 
cither for dispersing into quarters or for rallying on an alarm, and 
in western Europe at any rate they are required to bivouac. 
In India, the term “ cantonment ” means more generally a 
military station or standing camp. The troops live, not in 
private houses, but in barracks, huts, forts or occasionally camps. 
The large cantonments are situated in the neighbourho^ of the 
North-Western frontier, of the large cities and of the capitals of 
important native states. Under Lord Kitchener’s redi.stribiition 
•of the Indian armyin 1903, the chief cantonments are Rawalpindi, 
Quetta, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Nowshera, Sialkot, Mian Mir, 
Umballa, Muttra, Ferozepore, Meerut, Lucknow, Mhow, Jubbul- 
poro, Bolarum, Poona, Secunderabad and Bangalore. 

CANTU, CESARE (1804-1895), Italian historian, was born at 
Brivio in Lombardy and l^gan his career as a teacher. His first 
literary essay (1828) was a romantic poem entitled Algtso, 0 la 
Lega Lomharda (new ed., Milan, 1876), and in the following year 
he produced a Sloria di Como in two volumes (Como, 1829). The 


death of his father then left him in charge of a large family, and 
he worked very hard both as a teacher and a writer to provide for 
them. His prodigious literary activity led to his falling under 
the suspicions of the Austrian police, and he was mixed up in a 
political trial and arrested in 1833. While in prison writing 
materials were denied him, but he managed to write on rags with 
a tooth-pick and candle smoke, and thus composed the novel 
Margherita Pusterla (Milan, 1838). On his release a year later, 
as he was interdicted from teaching, literature became his only 
resource. In 1836 the Turinese publisher, Giuseppe Pomba, 
commissioned him to write a universal history, which his vast 
reading enabled him to do. In six years the work was completed 
in seventy-two volumes, and immediately achieved a general 
popularity ; the publisher made a fortune out of it, and Cantu’s 
royalties amounted, it is said, to 300,000 lire (£12,000). Just 
before the re^'olution of 1848, being warned that he woulfl be 
arrested, he fled to Turin, but after the “ Five Days ” he returned 
to Milan and edited a paper called La Guardia Nazionale, 
Between 1849 and 1859 he published his Storia degli lialiani 
(Turin, 1855) and many other works. In 1857 the archduke 
Maximilian tried to conciliate the Milanese by the promise of a 
constitution, and (‘antCi was one of the few Liberals who accepted 
the olive branch, and went about in company with the archduke. 
This act was regarded as treason and caused Cantu much annoy- 
ance in after years. He continued his literary activity after the 
formation of the Italian kingdom, producing volume after 
volume until his death. For a short time he wa.s member of the 
Italian parliament; he founded the Lombard historical society, 
and was appointed superintendent of the Lombard archives. 
He died in March 1895. His views are coloured by strong 
religious and political prejudice, and by a moralizing tendency, 
and his historical work has little critical value and is for the most 
part pure book-making, although he collected a vast amount of 
material which has l>een of use to other writers. In dealing with 
modern Italian history he is reactionary and often wilfully 
inaccurate. Besides the above-mentioned works he wrote Gli 
Kreiici in Italia (Milan, 1873); Cronistoria delV Indipendevza 
italiana (Naples, 1872-1877); 11 Conciliatore e i Carbonari 
(Milan, 1878), &c. ^ ^ (L. V.*) 

CANUSIUM (Gr. Kavvenov, mod. Canosa), an ancient city of 
Apulia, on the right bank of the Aufidus (Ofanto), about 12 m. 
from its mouth, and situated upon the Via Traiana, 85 m. E.N.E. 
of Beneventum. It was said to have been founded by Diomede, 
and even at the time of Horace (Sat. i. 10. 30) both Greek and 
Latin were spoken there. The legends on the coins are Greek, 
and a very large number of Greek vases have been found in the 
necropolis. The town came voluntarily under Roman sover- 
eignty in 318 B.c., afforded a refuge to the Roman fugitives after 
Cannae, and remained faithful for the rest of the war. It 
revolted in the Social War, in which it would appear to have 
suffered, inasmuch as Strabo (vi. 283) speaks of Canusium and 
Arpi as having been, to judge from the extent of their walls, the 
greatest towns in. the plain of Apulia, but as having shrunk 
considerably in his day. Its importance was maintained, 
however, by its trade in agricultural products and in Apulian 
wool (which was there dyed and cleaned), by its port (probably 
Cannae) at the mouth of the Aufidus, and by its position on the 
high-road. It was a municipium under the early empire, but was 
converted into a colonia under Antoninus Pius by Herodes Atticus, 
who provided it with a water-supply. In the 6th century it was 
still the most important city of Apulia. Among the ancient 
buildings which are still preserved, an amphitheatre, an aqueduct 
and a city gate may be mentioned. 

See N. Jacobone, Ricerche sulla storia e la topografia di Canosa 
Antica (Canosa di Puglia, TQ05). (T. As.) 

CANUTE (Cnut), known as ** the Great ** (c. 995-1035), king 
of Denmark and England, second son of King Sweyn Forkbeard 
and his first wife, the daughter of the Polish prince, Mieszko, 
was born r. 995. On the death of his father he was compelled 
to quit England by a general rising of the Anglo-Saxons, on 
which occasion in a fit of rage, for he was not naturally cruel, 
he abandoned his hostages after cutting off their hands, ears 
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and no.ses. In the following year, 1015, he returned with a 
great fleet manned by a picked ho.st, “ not a thrall or a freedman 
among them.’' He speedily succeeded in subduing all England 
except London, now the last refuge of King ./Ethelred and his 
heroic son, Edmund Ironside. On the death of iEthelred (23rd of 
April roiO) Canute was elected king by an assembly of notables 
at Southampton ; but London clung loyally to Edmund, who 
more than once succeeded in raising the western shires against 
('aniite. Edmund indeed approved himself the better general 
of the two, and would doubtless have prevjiiled, but for the 
treachery of his own ealdormen. This was notably the case 
at the great battle of Assandun, in which by the desertion of 
JCadric an incipient Anglo-Saxon victory was converted into 
a crushing defeat. Neverthele.ss, the antagonists were so evenly 
mat(’hed that the great men on both sides, fearing that the 
interminable war would utterly ruin the land, arranged a con- 
ference between Canute and Edmund on an island in the Seivern, 
when they agreed to divide England lietwecn them, Canute 
retaining Mercia and the north, wliile EdmimcLs territory com- 
prised East Anglia and Wessex with London. On the death of 
lidmund, a few months later (November 1016), (Canute was 
unanimously elected king of all England at the beginning of 
J017. 'i’he young monarch at once showed himself equal to 
his re.sponsihilitic.s. He did his utmost to deserve the confidence 
of his Anglo-Saxon subjects, and the eighteen yeims of his reign 
w'ere of unspeakable benefit to his adopted country. He identi- 
fied him.self with the past history of England and its native 
dynasty by wedding Emma, or iElgifu, to give her her Saxon 
name (the Northmen called h<T Alfifa), who came over from 
Normandy at his bidding, Canute previously repudiating his 
first wife, another ADlgifii, the daughter of the ealdorman 
;Elfhem of l)eira, who, w'ith her .sons, was banished to Denmark. 
In roi8 Canute inherited the Danish throne, his eider brother 
Harold having died without issue. He now withdrew most 
of his army from England, .so as to spare as much as possible 
the susceptibilities of the Anglo-Saxons. Eor the same rea.s(>n 
he had previously dispersed all his warships but forty. On 
his return from Denmark he went a step farther. In a remark- 
able letter, addressed to the prelates, ealdormen and people, 
he declared his intention of niling England by the English, 
and of upholding the laws of King Edgar, at the same time 
threatening with his vengeance all tho.se who did not judge 
righteous judgment or who let malefactors go free. 'I'he tone 
of this document, which is not merely ('hristian but sacerdotal, 
shows that he had wisely resolved, in the interests of law and 
order, to form a close alliance with the native clergy. Those 
of his own fclhiw-countrymen who refused to co-operate with 
him were summarily (li.smi.ssed. Thii.s, in 1021, the stiffnecked 
jarl 'Fhorkil was banished the land, and his place taken by an 
Anglo-Saxon, the subsequently famous Godwin, who became 
one of Canute’s chief counsellors. The humane and conciliatory 
character of his government is also shown in his earnest efforts 
to atone for Danish barbarities in the past. 'I'hus he rebuilt 
the church of St ICdmundshury in memory of the saintly king 
who had perished there at the hands of the earlier Vikings, and 
with great ceremony transferred the relic.s of St Alphegc from 
St Paul’s church at London to a worthier resting-place at 
C'anterbury. His work of reform and reconciliation was in- 
terrupted in 1026 by the attempt of Olaf Haraldson, king of 
Norway, in conjunction with Anund Jakob, king of Sweden, 
to conquer Denmark. Canute defeated the Swedish fleet at 
Stangebjorg, and so seriously injured the combined squadrons 
at the mouth of the Helgeaa in East Scania, that in 1028 he was 
able to subdue the greater part of Norway “ without hurling 
a dart or swinging a sword.” But the conquest was not per- 
manent, the Norwegians ultimately rising .successfully again.st 
the tyranny of Alfifa, who misruled the country in the name 
of her infant son Sweyn. Canute also .succeeded in establi.shing 
the dominion of Denmark over the southern shores of the Baltic, 
in Witland and Samland, now forming part of the coast of 
Prussia. Of the details of Canute’s government in Denmark 
proper we know but little. His most remarkable institution 


was the Tin^lid, a military brotherhood, originally 3000 in 
number, compo.scd of members of the richest and noblest families, 
who not only formed the royal bodyguard, but did giarrison duty 
and defended the marches or borders. They were subject to 
strict discipline, embodied in written rules called the Viderlog 
or Vederlagi and were the nucleus not only of a standing army 
but of a royal council. Canute is also said to have endeavoured 
to found monasteries in Denmark, with but indifferent success, 
and he was cc'rtiiinly the first Danish king who coined money, 
with the assistance of Anglo-Saxon mint- masters. Of hi.s 
alliance with the clergy we have already spoken. Like the other 
great contemporary kingdom-builder, Stephen of Hungary, 
he clearly recognized that the church was the one civilizing 
element in a world of anarchic barbarism, and his submission 
to her guidance is a striking proof of his perspicacity. But it 
was no slavish submission. When, in 1027, he went to Rome, 
with Rudolf III. of Burgundy, to be present at the coronation 
of the emperor Conrad IJ., it was quite as much to benefit his 
subjects as to receive absolution for the sins of his youth. He 
persuaded the pope to remit the exces.sive fees for granting the 
paIJium, w'hich the hhiglish and Dani.sh bishops had found such 
a grievous burden, substituting therefor a moderate amount 
of JVter's j)ence. He al.so induced the emperor and other 
German princes to grant safe-conducts to those of hi.s subjects 
who dc.sired to make the pilgrimage to Rome. 

Canute died at vShafte.sliur)^ on the 12th of November 1035 
in his 40th year, and was buried at Winchester. He was cut 
off before he had had the opportunity of developing most of his 
great plans ; yet he lived long enough to obtain the title of 
“ Canute the Wealthy ” (t.r, “ Miglity and posterity, still 
more appreciative, has well surnarned him “the Great.” A 
violent, irritable temper was his most salient defect, and more 
than om* homicide must be laid to his charge. But the ficne 
Viking nature was gradually and completely subdued ; for 
('anutc was a Christian by conviction and sincerely religious. 
His humility is finely illustrated by the old Norman poem which 
de.srribes how he commanded the rising tide of the 'J'harnes at 
Westminster to go back. The homily he preached to his court iers 
on that occasion was to prepare them for his subsequent journey 
to Rome and his submission to the Holy Sec. Like liis father 
Sweyn, Canute loved poetr)s and the great Icelandic skalder, 
Thorar Lovtiinge and Thormod Kolbrunarskjold, were as weh’ome 
visitors at his court as the learned bishops. As an administrator 
Canute was excelled only by Alfred. He possessed in an eminent 
degree the royal gift of recognizing greatness, and the still more 
useful faculty of conciliating enemies. No Engli.sh king before 
him had levied such heavy taxes, yet never were taxes more 
cheerfully paid ; because the people felt that every penny of 
the money was used for the benefit of the country. According 
to the Knytlifif'a Saga King Canute was huge of limb, of great 
strength, and a very goodly man to look upon, save for his nose, 
which was narrow, lofty and hooked ; he had also long fair 
hair, and eyes brighter and keener than those of any man living. 

St'f Danmarks Histone. Old Tiden og den aeldre Midddalder, 
pp. 382-406 (CopenliaKen, 1897 >1005) I Frorman, Norman Conquest 
(Oxford, 1870 1875); Stfonstrup, Normannernc (Coponliagon, 1876 
1882). ■ (K. N. B.) 

CANUTE VI. (1163-1202), king of Denmark, eldest son of 
Valdemar L, was crowned in his seventh year (1170), as his 
father ’.s co-regent, so as to secure the succession. In 1182 he 
succeeded to the throne. During his twenty years’ reign Den- 
mark advanced steadily along the path of greatness and pros- 
perity marked out for her by Valdemar L, con.solidating and 
extending her dominion over the North Baltic coast and adopt-, 
ing a more and more independent attitude towards Germany. 
The emperor Frederick I.’s claim of overlordship was haughtily 
rejected at the very outset, and his attempt to stir up Duke 
Bogislav of Pomerania against Denmark’s vassal, Jaromir of 
Riigen, was defeated by Archbishop Absalon, who destroyed 
465 of Bogislav’s 500 ships in a naval action off Strcla (Stralsund) 
in 1184. In the following year Bogislav did homage to Canute on 
the deck of his long-ship, off Jomsborg in Pomerania, Canute 
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henceforth styling himself king of the Danes and Wends. This 1 
victory led two years later to the voluntary submission of the two I 
Abodrite princes Niklot and Borwin to the Danish crown, where- 
upon the bulk of the Abodrite dominions, which extended from 
the Trave to the Warnow, including modern Mecklenburg, were 
divided between them. The concluding years of Canute’s reign 
were peaceful, as became a prince who, though by no means a 
coward, was not of an overwhelmingly martial temperament, j 
In 1197, however, German jealousy of Denmark’s ambitions, | 
especially when Canute led a fleet against the pirates of Esthonia, 
induced Otto, margrave of Brandenburg, to invade Pomerania, | 
while in the following year Otto, in conjunction with Duke | 
Adolf ()f Holstein, wasted the dominions of the Danophil 
Abodrites. The war continued intermittently till 1201, when 
Duke Valdemar, Canute’s younger brother, conquered the whole 
of Holstein, and Duke Adolf was subsequently captured at 
Hamburg and sent in chains to Denmark. North Albingia, as 
the district between the Eider and the Elbe was then called, now 
became Danish territory. Canute died on the 12th of November 
1202. Undoubtedly he oweil the triumphs of his reign very 
largely to the statesmanship of Absalon and the valour of 
N'aldemar. But he was certainly a prudent and circum.spect 
ruler of blameless life, possessing, as Arnold of Liibeck (r. 1160- 
1212) expresses it, “the sober wisdom of old age even in his 
tender youth.” 

Set' Danmarks Jhsione. Oldiidtw og den aeldre Mtddelaldet 

(C'openhagen, 1897 H)05), ]ip. 721 735. (R. N. B.) 

CANVAS, a stout cloth which probably derives its name from 
nuuiahis^ the J.atin word for hemp. 'I'his would appear to indi- 
cate that canvas was originally made from yarns of the hemp 
fibre, and there is some ground for the a.ssuniption. This fibre 
and that of flax have certainly l>ccn used for ages for the produc- 
tion of cloth for furnishing sails, and for certain clas.ses of cloth 
used for this purpose the terms “ sailc'loth ” and “ canvas ” are- 
synonymous. Warden, in his Linen Trade^ state.s that the 
manufacture of sailcloth was established in England in J590, as 
appears by the preamble of James 1 ., cap. 23 : — “ Whereas the 
cloths called Mildcrnix and Powel Davies^ whereof sails and other 
furniture for the navy and shipping arc made, were heretofore 
altogether brought out of France and other parts beyond sea, and 
the skill and art of making and weaving of the said sailcloths 
never known or used in England until about the thirty-.second 
year of the late Queen Elizabeth, about what time and not before 
the perfect art or skill of making or weaving of the said cloths was 
attained to, and since practised arul continued in this realm, to tlie 
great benefit and commodity thereof.” But this, or a similar 
cloth of the same name had been used for centuries before this 
time by the Egyptians and Phoenicians. Since the introduction 
of the power loom the cloth has undergone several modifications, 
and it is now made both from flax, hemp, low, jute and cotton, 
or a mixture of these, but the quality of sailcloth for the British 
government is kept up to the original standard. All flax canvas 
is essentially of double warp, for it is invariably intended to 
withstand some pressure or rough u.sage. 

In structure it is similar to jute tarpaulin ; indeed, if it w'ere 
not for the difference in the fibre, it would be difficult to say 
where one type stopped and the other began. “ Bagging,” 
“ tarpaulin ” and “ canvas ” form an ascending series of cloths 
so far as fineness is concerned, although the finest tarpaulins are 
finer than some of the lower canvases. The cloth may be 
natural colour, bleached or dyed, a very common colour being 
tan. It has an enormous numl)er of different uses other than 
naval. 

Amongst other articles made from it are : — ^receptacles for 
photographic and other apparatus j bags for fishing, .shooting, 
golf and other .sporting implements ; shoes for cricket and 
other games, and for yachting ; travelling cases and hold-alls, 
letter- bags, school -b^s and nose -bags for horses. Large 
quantities of the various makes of flax and cotton canvases are 
tarred, and then used for covering goods on railways, wharves, 
docks, etc. 

Sail canvas is, naturally, of a strong build, and is quite different 


from the canvas cloth used for embroider)^ purposes, often called 
“ art canvas.” The latter is similar in structure to cheese cloths 
and .strainers, the chief difference being that the viu-ns for art 
canvas are, in general, of a superior nature. All kinds of 
vegetable fibres are used in their production, chief among which 
are cotton, flax and jute. The yarns are almost invariably two 
or more ply, an arrangement which tends to obtain a uniform 
thickness — a very desirable element in these open-built fabrics. 
The plain weave A in the figure is extensively used for these 
fabrics, but in many cases special weaves 
are used which leave the open spaces well 
defined. Thus weave B is often employed, 
while the “imitation gauze” weaves, C 
and D, are also largely utilized in the 
production of these embroidery cloth.s. 

Weave B is known as the hopsack, and 
probably owe.s its name to being originally 
used for the making of bags for hops. 

The cloth for this purpose is now called 
“ hop pocketing,” and is of a structure 
between bagging and tarpaulin. Another class of canvas, 
.single warp termed “ artists’ canvas,” is used, as its name implies, 
for paintings in oils. It is also much lighter than sail canvas, 
but must, of necessity, be made of level yarns. The best qualities 
arc made of cream or bleached flax line, although it is not unusual 
to find an admixture of tow, and even of cotton in the commoner 
kinds. When the cloth t'omes from the loom, it undergoes a 
special treatment to prepare the surface for the paint. 

CANVASS (an older spelling of “ canvas ”), to sift by shaking 
in a sheet of canva.s, hence to discuss thoroughly ; as a political 
term it means to examine carefully the chances of the voles in a 
prospective election, and to solicit the support of the electors. 

CANYNGES (Canyngk), WILLIAM (r. 1399-1474). English 
merchant, was born at Bristol in 1399 or 1400, a member of a 
wealthy family ot merchants and cloth-manufacturers in that 
city. He entered, and in due course greatly extended, the 
family business, becoming one of the richest Englishmen of his 
day. ('-anynges was five times mayor of, and twice member of 
parliament for, Bristol. He owned a fleet of ten ship.s, the 
largest hitherto known in England, and employed, it is said, 
800 seamen. By special licence from the king of Denmark he 
enjoyed for some time a monopoly of the fish trade between 
Iceland, Finland and England, and he also competed succes.sfully 
with the Flemish merchants in the Baltic, obtaining a large 
share of their business. In 1456 ho entertained Margaret of 
Anjou at Bristol , and in 1461 Edward IV. Canynges undertook at 
his own expense the great work of rebuilding the famous Bristol 
church of St Mary, Redcliffc, and for a long time had a hundred 
workmen in his regular service for this purpose. In 1467 he 
himself took holy orders, and in 1469 was made dean of 
Westbury. He died in 1474. The statesman George fanning 
and the first viscount Stratford de Redcliffe were descendants of 
his family. 

See Pryce, Memorials of the Canynges Family and their Times 
(Bristol, 1834). 

CANYON (Anglicized form of Span, canon ^ a tube, pipe or 
cannon; the Spanish form being also frequently written), a 
type of valley with huge precipitous sides, such as the Grand 
Canyons of the Colorado and the Yellowstone rivers, and the gorge 
of the Niagara river below the falls, due to rapid stream erosion 
in a “ young ” land. A river saws its channel vertically down- 
wards, and a swift stream erodes chiefly at the bottom. In 
rainy regions the valleys thus formed are widened out by slope- 
wash and the resultant valley - slopes are gentle, but in arid 
regions there is very little side-extension of the valleys and 
the river cuts its way downwards, leaving almost vertical 
cliffs above the stream. If the stream be swift as in the 
western plateau of North America, the cutting action will be 
rapid. The ideal conditions for developing a canyon are : great 
altitude and Blop>e causing swift streams, arid conditions with 
absence of side-wash, and hard rock horizontally bedded which 
will hold the walls up. 
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CANZONE, a form of verse which has reached us from Italian 
literature, where from the earliest times it has been assiduously 
cultivated. The word is derived from the Provencal cansh, 
a soni^, but it was in Italian first that the form became a literary 
one. and was dedicated to the highest uses of poetry. The 
canzone-strophe consists of two parts, the opening one being 
distinguished by Dante as the jronte^ the closing one as the 
sirma. These parts are connected by rhyme, it being usual 
to make the rhyme of the last line of the jronte identical with 
that of the first line of the sirma. In other respects the canzone 
has great liberty, as regards number and length of lines, arrange- 
ment of rhymes and conduct of structure. An examination 
of the best Italian models, however, shows that the tendency 
of the canzone-strophe is to possess 9, 10, ii, 13, 14 or 16 verses, 
and that of these the strophe of 14 versos is so far the most 
fre^juent that it may almost be taken as the type. Jn this form 
it resembles an irregular sonnet. The Vita Numia contains manv 
examples of the can/one, and these are accompanied by so 
many explanations of their form as to lead us to believe that 
tlie canzoTK* was originally invented or adopted by Dante. 
The following is the prnemio or Irnnte of one of the most cele- 
brated canzoni in the Vita Nuova (which may be studied in 
English in Dante Ciabriel Rossetti's translation) : — 

Doniri piclosa e di novella etate. 

Adonia assai di Rentilezza umane, 

Ena la ov’ io cliiamava sj)esso Morte. 

Ve|L;gendo occlii iniei pien di pictatc, 

E'.d ascolLuidt' Ic parole vane, 

Si inosH' con paiira a pianger forte ; 

Tul altro donne. clir si furo accorte 
Di nu“ per (pK'lla elie meco jiiangia, 

I'Vcer 1(M jiiirtir via 
Ed apprissarsi per farm! sontiro. 

Quel dicea ‘ Non dormire ’ ; 

li) (pial (licea ' IVrch6 si tc sconforte ’ ; 

Alior lasciui la nuova fantasia, 

Chiamando il noine della donna mia." 

The Canzouine of Petrarch is of great authority as to the 
form of this species of verse. In England the canzone was 
introduced at the end of the sixteenth century by William 
Drummond of JIawthornclen, who has left some very beautiful 
examples. In (lerman poetry it was cultivated by A. W. von 
Schlegel and other poets of the Romantic period. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it is in agreement with the genius of any 
language but Italian, and whether the genuine Canzone 
loscana ” is a form which can be reproduced elsewhere than 
in Italy. (E. G.) 

CAPE BRETON, the north-east portion of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, known 
as the Out of Caneeau or Canso. Its extreme length from north 
to south is about no m., greatest breadth about 87 m., and area 
3120 sq. m. It juts out so far into the Atlantic that it has been 
called “ the long wharf of Canada,” the distance to the west 
(oast of Ireland being less by a thousand miles than from New 
York. A headland on the east coast is also known as Cape 
Rreton, and is said by some to be the first land made by Cabot 
on his voyage in 1497-1498. The large, irregularly-shaped, 
salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or communicate with the sea by two 
channels on the north-east ; a short ship canal connects them 
with St Peter's bay on the south, thus dividing the island into 
two parts. ICxcept on the north-west, the coast-line is very 
irregular, and indented with numerous bays, several of which 
form excellent harbours. The most important are Aspy, St 
Ann’s, Sydney, Mira, I<ouisburg, Gabarus, St Peter’s and Mabou ; 
of these, Sydney IlMdUr, on which are situated the towns of 
Sydney and North is one of the finest in North America. 

There are numerous riUlfSi, chiefly rapid hill streams not navigable 
for any distwfcfee ; thfe largest are the Denys, the Margaree, 
the Baddeck and the Mira. Lake .Ainslie in the west is the most 
extensive of se\'eral fresh-water lakes. The surface of the island 
is broken in several places by ranges of hills of moderate elevation, 
well wooded, and containing numerous picturesque glens and 
gorges ; the northern promontory consists of a plateau, rising 
at Cape North to a height of 1800 ft. This northern projection 


is formed of Laurentian gneiss, the only instance in Nova Scotia 
of this formation, and is fringed by a narrow border of carboni- 
ferous rocks. South of this extends a Cambrian belt, a continua- 
tion of the same formation on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. 
On various portions of the west coast, and on the south side 
of the island at Seacoal Bay and Little River (Richmond county), 
valuable seams of coal are worked. Still more important is 
the Sydney coal-field, which occupies the cast coast from Mira 
Bay to St Ann’s. The outcrop is plainly visible at variou.s 
points along the coast, and coal has been mined in the neighbour- 
hood from a very early period. Since 1893 the operations have 
been greatly extended, and over 3.000,000 tons a year are now 
shipped, chiefly to Montreal and Boston. The coal is bituminous, 
of good quality and easily worked, most of the seams dipping 
at a low angle. Several have been mined for some distance 
beneath the ocean. Slate, marble, gypsum and limestone are 
quarried, the latter, which is found in unlimited quantities, 
being of great value as a flux in the blast-furnaces of Sydney. 
Copper and iron are also found, though not in large quantities. 

its lumber, agricultural products and fisheries are also im- 
portant. Nearly covered with forest at the time of its discover) , 
it still exports pine, oak, beech, maple and ash. Oats, wheal, 
turnips and potatoes are cultivated, chiefly for home consump- 
tion ; horse*:, call le and sheep are reared in considerable numbers ; 
butter and cheese are exporter!. 'J’he Bras d'Or lakes and the 
neighbouring .seas supply an abundance of cod, mackerel, herring 
and whitefish, and the fisheries employ over 7000 men. Salmon 
are caught in several of the rivers, and trout in almost ever)’ 
stream, .so that it is visited by large numbers of tourists and 
sportsmen from the other provinces and from the Uniti-d Statr*s. 
The Intercolonial railway has been extended to Sydney, and 
crossp.s the Gut of Ganso on a powerful ferry. From the same 
strait a railway runs up the west coast, and several .shortci 
lines are controiled by tlie mining companies. Of these tlie mo.^t 
important is that connecting Sydney and J.ouisburg. Numerous 
steamers, with Sydney as llieir headquarters, ply upon the 
Bras d’Or lakes. The inhabitants are mainly of Highland 
Scottish descent, and Gaelic is largely spoken in the countr\' 
districts. On the south and west coasts are found a number of 
descendants of the original French .settlers and of the Acadian 
exiles (see Nova Scotia), and in the mining towns numbers of 
Iri.sh are employed. Several hundred Mic Mac Indians, for the 
most part of mixed blood, are principally emph^yed in making 
baskets, fish-barrcls and butter-firkins. Nearly the whole 
population is divided between the Roman and Presbyterian 
creeds, and the utmost cordiality marks the relations between 
the two faiths. The population is steadily increasing, having 
risen from 27,580 in 1851 to over 100,000 in 1906. 

There is some evidence in favour of early Norse and Icelandic 
voyages to Cape Breton, but they left no trace. It was probably 
visited by the Cabots in 1497-1498, and its name may either 
have been bestowed in remembrance of Cap Breton near 
Bayonne, by the Basque sailors who early frequented the coast, 
or may commemorate the hardy mariners of Brittany and 
Normandy. 

In 1629 James Stewart, 4th Lord Ochiltree, settled a small 
colony at Balcine, on the east side of the island ; but he was 
soon after taken prisoner with all his party by Captain Daniel! 
of the French Company, who caused a fort to be erected at Great 
Cibou (now St Ann’s Harbour). By the peace of St Germain 
in 1632, Cape Breton was formally assigned to France ; and in 
1654 it formed part of the territory granted by patent to Nicholas 
Denys, Sieur de Fronsac, who made several small settlements 
on the island, which, however, had only a very temporary sueress. 
When by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the French were deprived 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, they were still left in pos.ses- 
sion of Cape Breton, and their right to erect fortifications for 
its defence was formally acknowledged. They accordingly 
transferred the inhabitants of Plaisance in Newfoundland to 
the settlement of Havre ^ I’Anglois, which soon after, under the 
name of Louisburg, became the capital of Cape Breton (or lie 
Royale, as it was then called), and an important military post. 
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Cod-fishing formed the staple industry, and a large contraband 
trade in French wines, brandy and sugar, was carried on with 
the English colonies to the south. In 1745 it was captured by 
a force of volunteers from New England, under Sir William 
Pepperell (1606-1759) aided by a British fleet under Commodore 
Warren ( 1 703-1 752). By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the town 
was restored to France ; but in 1758 was again captured by a 
British force under General Sir Jeffrey Amherst and Admiral 
Boscawen. On the conclusion of hostilities the island was ceded 
to England by the treaty of l*aris ; and on the 7th of October 
1763 it was united by royal proclamation to the government 
of Nova Scotia. In 1784 it was separated from Nova Scotia, 
and a new capital founded at the mouth of the Spanish river 
by Governor Desbarres, which received the name of Sydney 
in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir 'I’homas Townshend), then 
secretary of state for the colonics. There was immediately 
a considerable influx of settlers to the i.sland, which received 
another important accession by the immigration of Scottish 
Highlanders from 1800 to 1828. In 1820, in spite of strong 
opposition, it was again annexed to Nova Scotia. Since then, 
its history has been uneventful, chiefly centring in the 
development of the mining industr}^ 

BiiiLiociUAPUY. — Historical; Ricliartl Brown. J History of the 
Island of Caf>e Breton (i86()), and Sii John Boiirinol, Historical and 
Descriptive Atiount of Cape Breton (1892), aic both excellent. See 
also Denys. Description f^/'oyr, et hist, des (otes dc VAtnerique sep- 
Untrionale (1672); Pidion. Lvttres et mhnoires du Cap BiHon (1700). 
(ieneral : Reports ol (leolojoeal Survey, 1872 tt> 1882-1880, and 
1895 lo ]8<)9 (by Robb, H. I*'letcher and P'aribault) ; H. Fletcher, 
The Svdttev Coal h'ields, Cape Breton, N.S. (1900) ; Richard Brown, 
The Coal Fields of Cape Breton (1871 ; rejirinted, 1899). 

CAPE COAST, a port on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, 
in 5" 5' N., 1° 13' W., about 80 m. W. of Accra. Pop. (1901) 
28,948, mostly Fanti.s. There are about 100 Europeans and a 
colony of Krumcn. The town is built on a low bank of gneiss 
and micaceous .slate which runs out into the sea and affords 
.some protection at the landing-place against tlie violence of 
the surf. ('Phis bank was the Cabo Cor so of the Portuguese, 
whence the F4nglish corruption of Cape Coast.) The castle faces 
the sea and is of considerable size and has a somewhat imposing 
appearance. Next to the ra.stle, used as quarters for military 
officers and as a prison, the principal buildings are the residence 
of the district commissioner, the churches and schools of various 
denominations, the government schools and the colonial hospital. 
Many of the wealthy natives live in brick-built residences. 
The streets are hilly, and the town is surrounded on the east and 
north by high ground, whilst on the west is a lagoon. Fort 
Victoria lies west of the town, and Fort William (used as a light- 
house) on the east. 

'Phe first ICuropean settlement on the spot was that of the 
Portuguese in 1610. In 1652 the Swedes established themselves 
here and built the castle, which they named Carolusburg. In 
1659 the Dutch obtained possession, but the castle wa.s seized 
in 1664 by the English under Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir) 
Robert Holmes, and it has not since been captured in spite 
of an attack by De Ruyter in 1665, a French attack in 1757, 
and various assaults by the native tribes. Next to Elmina 
it was considered the strongest fort on the Guinea Coast. Up 
to 1876 the town was the capital of the British settlements on 
the coast, the administration being then removed to Accra. 
It is still one of the chief ports of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
from it starts the direct road to Kumasi. In 1905 it was granted 
municipal government. In the courtyard of the castle are 
buried George Maclean (governor of the colony 1830-1843) 
and his wife (Laetitia Elizabeth Landon). The graves are 
marked by two stones bearing respectively the initials “ L. E. L.” 
and “ G. M.” The land on the east side of the town is 
studded with disused gold-diggers’ pits. The natives are 
divided into seven clans called companies, each under the rule 
of recognized captains and possessing distinct customs and 
fetish. 

Sec A. Ffoulke.s, " The Company System in Cape Coast Castle," 
in Jnl, African Soc. vol. vii., 1908 ; and Gold Coast. 
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CAPE COLONY (officially, “ Province of the Cape of Good 
Hope ”), the most southern part of Africa, a British possession 
since 1806. It was named from the promontory on its st)uth- 
west coast discovered in 1488 by the Portuguese navigator Diaz, 
and near which the first settlement of European.s (Dutch) was 
made in 1652. From 1872 to 2910 a self-governing colony, in 
the last-named year it entered the Union of South Africa as an 
original province. Cape Colony as such then ceased to exist. 
In the present article, however, the word “ colony ” is retained. 
The “ provinces ” referred to are the colonial divisions existing 
before the passing of the South Africa Act 1909, except in the 
sections Constitution and Government and Laiv and Justice , where 
the changes made by the establishment of the Union are set 
forth. (See also South Africa.) 

Boundaries and Area . — The coast-line extends from the mouth 
of the Orange (28“ 38' S. 16° 27' E.) on the W. to the mouth «f 
the Umtamvuna river (31° 4' S. 30° 12' PL) on the E., a distance 
of over 1300 m. inland the Cape is bounded E. and N.E. by 
Natal, Basutoland, Orange P'ree State and the Transvaal ; N. 
by the Bcchuanaland Protectorate and N.W. by Great Namacfua- 
land (German S.W. Africa). From N.W. to S.E. the colony has fL 
breadth of 800 m., from S.W. to N.E. 750 m. Its area is 276,995 
sq. m.-‘ more than five limes the size of England. Walfish Bay 
(q.v.) on the west coa.st north of the Orange river is a detached 
part of Cape Colony. 

Physical Features . — The outstanding orographic feature of the 
country is the terrace-formation of the land, which rises from 
sea-level by well-marked steps to the immense plateau which 
ft)rms seven-eighths of South Africa. The cf)ast region varies in 
width from a few miles to as many as fifty, being narrowest on the 
south-east side. The western coast-line, from the mouth of the 
Orange to the Cape peninsula, runs in a general south-east 
direction with no deep indentations save just south of 33*^ S. 
where, in Saldanha Bay, is spacious and sheltered anchorage. 
The shore is barren, con.sisting largely of stretches of white 
.sand or thin .soil sparsely covered with scrub. 'I'hc Cape 
peninsula, which forms Table Bay on the north and False Bay on 
the south, juts pendant beyond the normal coast line and consists 
of an isolated range of hills. The scener)^ here becomes bold and 
picturesque. Dominating Table Bay is the well-known Table 
Mountain (3549 ft.), flat-topped and often covered with a “ table- 
cloth ” of cloud. On its lower slopes and around Table Bay is 
built Cape 'J'own, capital of the colony. Rounding the storm- 
vexed Cape of Good Hope the shore trends south-east in a series of 
curves, forming shallow bays, until at the saw-edged reefs of Cape 
Agulhas (Portuguese, Needles) in 34** 51' 25" S. 20° E. the 
southernmost point of the African continent is reached. Hence 
the coast, now very slightly indented, runs north by east until at 
Algoa Bay (25° 45' E.) it takes a distinct north-east bend, and so 
continues beyond the confines of the colony. Along the southern 
and eastern shore the country is better watered, more fertile and 
more picturesque than along the western seaboard. Cape Point 
(Cape of Good Hope) stands 840 ft. above the sea ; Cape Agulhas 
455 ft. Farther on the green -clad sides of the Uiteniquas 
Mountains are plainly visible from the sea, and as the traveller 
by boat proceeds eastward, stretches of forest arc seen and 
numbers of mountain streams carrying their waters to the ocean. 
In this part of the coast the only good natural harbour is the 
spacious estuary of the Knysna river in 23° 5' E. The entrance, 
which is over a bar with 14 ft. minimum depth of water, is 
between two bold sandstone cliffs, called the Heads. 

Off the coast are a few small islands, mainly mere rocks within 
the bay. None is far from the mainland. The largest are 
Dassen Island, 20 m. S. of Saldanha Bay, and Robben Island, 
at the entrance to Table Bay. St Croix is a rock in Algoa Bay, 
upon which Diaz is stated to have erected a cross. A number of 
small islands off the coast of German South-West Africa, chiefly 
valuable for their guano deposits, also belong to Cape Colony 
(see Angra Pequena). 

Ocean Currents , — Off the east and south shores of the colony 
the Mozambique or Agulhas current sweeps south-westward 
with force sufficient to set up a back drift. This back drift or 
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counter current flowing north-east is close in shore and is taken 
advanta^rf of hy vessels p^oirif? from (^pe Town to Natal. On the 
west coast the current runs northwards. It is a deflected stream 
from the west drift of the “ roaring fortiiis ” and coming from 
Antarctic regions is much colder than tlie Agulhas ciirnmt. Off 
t!u* soutliern point of the continent the Agulhas current meets the 
west drift, giving rise to alternate streams of warm and cold water. 
Tliis part of the ctiasl, snhject alike to strong westerly and south- 
easterly winds, is often tempestuous, as is witnessed by the name, 
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corruption of a Hottentot word meaning dr>% arid. Having 
crossed the Little Karroo, from which rise minor mountain chains, 
a second high range hits to be climbed. This done the traveller 
finds himself on another tableland — the Great Karroo. It has an 
average width of 8o m. and is alxiut .^50 m. long. Northwards 
the Karroo (tf.v.) is bounded by the ramparte of the great inner 
tableland, of which only a comparatively small portion is in 
Cape Colony. This sequence of hill and plain— namely (i) the 
coast plain, (2)first range of hills, (3) first plateau (Little Karroo), 
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Cabo Tormentoso, given tt) the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
many wrecks off llie coast. The most famous was Uiat of the 
T.rilish troopship “ IJirkenheud,” on the 26th of Kel>ruary 1852, 
off Danger J’oint, midw ay between Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Agiillias. 

Mountains and Tablelands It has been stated that the land 
rises by well-marked steps to a vast central plateau. Heyond the 
coast plain, which here and there attains a height of 600 ft, are 
mountain ranges running parallel to the shore. These mountains 
are the supporting walls of successive terraces. When the steep 
southern sides ol the ranges neaicsl the stut are ascended the hills 
are often found Ui be flat-topped with a gentle slope northward 
giving on to a plateau nirely more than 40 m. wide. Tliis 
plateau is allied the Southern or Little Karroo, Karroo being a 
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(4) second range of hills, (5) second plateau (the Great Karroo), (6) 
main chain of mountains guarding, (7) the vast interior tableland 
—is characteristic of the greater part of the colony but is not 
clciirly marked in the south-east and north-west borders. I'he 
innermost, and most lofty, chain of mountains follow\s a curve 
almost identical with that of the coast at a general distance of 
120 m. from the ocean. It is knowm in different places under 
different names, and the same name lieing also often given to one 
or more of the coivst ranges the nomenclature of the mountains is 
confusing (see the map). 'J'he most elevated pi^rtion of the inner- 
most range, the Drakensberg {(jak) followi; the curve of the coast 
from south to north-east. Only the southern slopes of tlie range 
are in Cape Colony, the highest |x^ak.s— over 10,000 ft.— being in 
Basutoland and Natal. Going westw'ard from the Drakensberg 
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the ranipiirt is kriown successively as the Stormbcrg, Zuurberp, 
Sneeuwberc: and Nieuwveld mountains. These four ranges face 
directly south. In the Sneeuwberg range is Compass Berg, 
S500 ft. above the sea, the highest point in tlie colony. In the 
>iieiiw\'eld are heights of over 6000 ft. The Komsberg range, 
which jeans the Nieuwveld on the east, sweeps from the south to 
the north-west and is followed by the Roggevcld mountains, 
which face the western seaboard. North of the Roggeveld the 
interior plateau approach(5$ closer to the sea than in southern 
Cafx^ Colony. The slope of the plateau Injing also westward, the 
mountain rampart is less elevated, and north of 33“ S. few points 
atUiiu 5000 ft. The coast ranges are here, in Namaqualand and 
tlie district of Van Rhyns l)orp, but the outer edges of the inner 
range. They attiiin their highest point in the Ramies Berg, 551 1 
ft. above the sea. Northward the* Orange river, marking the 
frontier of the, colony, cuts its way through the hills to the 
Allantie. 

Jtotu the Olifanis river on the west to the Rei river on the 
east the series of parallel ranges, which are the walls of the 
terraces between the inner tableland and the sea, are clearly 
traceable. Their general direction is always that of the coast, 
and they jire cut across bv rugged gorges or Mams, through 
whicli tlie mountiiin streams make th(‘ir way tow'ards the sea. 
’i'he two chief chains, to distinguish them from the inner chain 
already described, may be called the coast and central chains. 
Each has many local names. West to east the central chain is 
known as the Cedarberg, GrcKite Zwarteberg (highest point 
6otS8 ft.), Croote river, W’interhoek (with (dckscomb mountain 
5773 lb high) and Zuurberg rang(*s. The ZuurlxTg, owing to the 
north-east trend of the shore, becomes, east of Port IClizabeth, a 
coast range, and the central chain is represented by a more 
northerly line of hills, with a dozen different names, which arc a 
south-easterly spur of the Sneeuwberg. In this ninge the Great 
Winter Berg attains a height of 7800 ft. 

'J’hc coast chain is represented west lo east by the Olifants 
mountiiins (with (ircat Winterhock,66i8 ft. high), Drakeastein, 
Zonder Einde, l^ngeberg (highest point 5614 ft.), Attaqua.s, 
Hitcniqiijxs and various other ranges. In consequence of the 
nortli-cast trend of the coast, already noted, sc vend of these 
ranges end in the sea in bold bluffs. From the coast plain rise 
many .short ranges of considi'rable elevation, and on the cast side 
of false Bay jiarullcl lo Table Bay range is a mountain chain 
with heights of 4000 and 5000 ft. East of the Rei river the whole 
of the country within Cape Colony, save the narrow seaboard, is 
mountainous. The .southern part is largely occupied with .spurs 
of the .Stormberg ; the northern portion, Griqualand East and 
Bondoland, with the flanks of the Draken.sberg. Several peaks 
exewd 7000 ft. in height. Zwart Berg, near the Basuto-Natal 
frontier, rises 7615 ft. above the sea. Mount Currie, farther 
south, is 7206 ft. high. 'J’hc Witte Bergen (over 5000 ft. high) 
are an inner spur of the Drakensberg running through the 
llcrschel district. 

llmt part of the inner tableland of South Africa which is in the 
colony has an average elevation of 3000 ft., being higher in the 
eastern than in the western districts. It consists of wide rolling 
treeless plains scarred by the beds of many rivers, often dry for a 
great part of the year. The tableland is broken by the Orange 
river, which traverses its whole length. North of the river the 
j)lateau slopes northward to a level sometimes as low as 2000 
ft. The country is of an even more desolate character than south 
of the Orange (see Bechu an aland). Rising from the plains 
are chains of isolated flat -topped hills such as the Rarree 
Bergen, the Asl)estc)s mountains and Rumman bills, compara- 
tively unimportant ranges. 

Although the mountains present bold and picturesque outlines 
on their outward faces, the general aspect of the country north of 
the coast-lands, excqjt in its south-eastern corner, is bare and 
monotonous. The flat and round-topped hills {kopjes), which are 
very numerous on the various plateaus, scarcely afford relief to the 
twe", which searches tlie sun-scorched landscape, usiially in vain, 
for running water. The absence of water and of large trees is one 
of the most abiding impressions of the travefler. Yet the vast 
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arid plains are covered with shallow beds of the richest soil, 
which only require the fertilizing power of w'ater to render them 
available for pasture or agriculture. After the periodical rains, 
the Karroo and the great plains of Bushmanland arc converted 
into vast fields of grass and flowering shrubs, but the summer .sur 
reduces them again to a barren and bumt-up aspect. The 
pastoral lands or velds are distinguished according to the nature 
of their herbage as “ sweet ” or “ sour.’’ Sludlow sheets of water 
termed vleis, usually bracki.sh, acaimulate after hca\y rain at 
many places in the plateaus ; in the dr}* seasons these spots., 
where the soil is not excessively saline, are covered with rich 
gra.ss and afford favourite grazing land for cattle. Only in the 
southern coa.st-land of the colony is there a soil and moisture 
supply suited to forest growth. 

I\wrrs . — The inner chain of mountains forms the watershed of 
the colony. N orth of this great rampart tlu* country dri^ins to^e 
Orange {q.v.), which flows from east to west nearly across the 
continent. For a cnn.siderable distance, both in its upper and 
lower course.s, tlie river forms the northern frontier of Cape 
Colony, In the middle section, where both banks are in the 
colony, the Orange receives from the north-east its greatest 
tnbutary, the Vaal (q.v.), Tht* Vaal, within the boundaries of the 
colony, is increased by the Harts river from the north-east and 
the Riet river from the south-i‘a.st, w'hilst just within the colony 
the Rict is joined by the Modder, All these tributaries of the 
Orange flow, in their lower courscj?, through the eastern part of 
Gricjualand West, the only well-watered portion of the colony 
north of the mountains. From the north, below the Vaal 
confluence, the Nosoh, Molopo and Kuruman, intermittent 
streams which traverse Bcchuanaland, send their occa.sional 
surplus watens to the Orange. In giaiend these rivers lose them- 
selves in .some vJci in the de.serl land. I'hc Molopo and Nosob 
mark the frontier between thi* Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
the Cape ; the Kuruman lies wholly within tlie colony. From 
the south a number of streams, the Brak and Ongers, the Zak 
and Olifants Vlei (the two last uniting to form tlie Hartebeest), 
flow north towards the Orange in its middle course. Dry for a 
great part of the year, these streams rarely add anything to the 
volume of the Oi'ange. 

South of the inner chain the drainage is direct to the Atlantic 
or Indian Oceans, Rising at ron.sidcralilc deviations, the coast 
rivers fall thoiKsands of feet in comparatively short courses, and 
many are little else than mountain torrents. They make their 
way down the mountain sides through great gorges, and are 
noted in the eastern part of the country for their extremely 
sinuous course.. Impetuous and magnificent streams after heavy 
rain, they become in the summer mere rivulets, or even dry up 
altogether. In almost every instance the mouths of the rivers 
are obstnicted by sand biirs. Thus, as is the case of the Orange 
river also, they are, with rare exceptions, unnavigable. 

Omitting small streams, the coast rivers running to the Atlantic 
are the Buffalo, Olifants and Berg. It may be pointed out here 
tliat the same name is repeatedly applied throughout South 
Africa to different streams, Buffalo, Olifants (elephants’) and 
Groote (great) being favourite designations. They all occur 
more tlian once in ('ape Colony. Of the west coast rivers, the 
Buffalo, about 125 m. long, the most northern and least important, 
flows through Little Namaqualand. The Olifants (150 m.), 
which generally contains a fair clcpih of water, rbes in the 
Winterhoek moimtains and flows north between the Cedarberg 
and Olifants ranges. The Doom, a stream with a somewhat 
parallel but more easterly course, joins the Olifants about 50 m. 
above its mouth, the Atlantic being reached by a semicircular 
sweep to the south-west. The Berg river (125 m.) rbes in the 
district of French Hoek and flows through fertile country, in a 
north -w'eslerly direction, to the sea at St Helena Bay. It b 
navigable for a few miles from its mouth. 

On the south coast the most westerly stream of any size b the 
Breede (about 165 m. long), so named from its low banks and 
broad channel. Rising in the Warm Bokkeveld, it pierces the 
mountains by Mitclvell's Pass, flows by the picturesque towns of 
Ceres and Worcester, and receives, beyond the last-named place, 
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the waters whiVh descend from the famous Hex River Pass. 
The lirmle thence follows the lino of the Langeberpf mountains as 
far as Swellendam, where it turns south, and traversing the coast 
plain, reaches the sea in St Sebastian Bay. From its mouth the 
river is navigable by small vessels for from 30 to 40 m. East of 
the Breede the following rivers, all having their rise on the inner 
mountain chain, arc passed in the order named : — Gouritz 
(200 in.V Gamtoos (2^0 rn.), Sunday (i go m.), Great Salt (230 m.). 
Kei (150 m.), Bashee (go m,) and Umzimvuba or St John’s 
(t4o m.). 

The Gouritz is formed by the junction of two streams, the 
Gamka and the Olifants. 'J'he Gamka rises in the Nieuwveld 
not far from Beaufort West, traverses the Great Karroo from 
north to soiilli, and forces a passage through the Zwarteberg. 
C'rossing the Little Karroo, it is joined from the cast by the 
Olifants (115 m.^, a stream which rises in the Great Karroo, 
being known in its upper course as the 'lYaka, and pierces the 
Zwartel)erg near its eastern end. 'riicnce it flows west across the 
Little Karroo past Oudtshoorn to its junction with the Gamka. 
The united stream, which takes the name of Gouritz, flows south, 
and receives from the west, a few miles above the point where it 
breaks through the roast range, a tributary (125 m.) bearing the 
common name Gnjote, but known in its upper course as the 
Buffcls. Tts headwaters are in the Komsberg. 'Pho Toiiws 
(go m.), which rises in the Great Karroo not far from the sources of 
the Hex river, is a tributary of the Groote river. Below the 
Gro(jto the Gouritz receives no important tributaries and 
enters the Indian Ocean at a point 20 m. south-west of Mossel 
Bay. 

The Gamtoos is also formed by the junction of two streams, 
the Kouga, an unimportant river which rises in the coast hills, 
and the Groote river. I bis, the Groote river of Cape Colony, has 
its rise in the Nieuwveld near Nels Poort, being known in its upper 
course us the Salt river. Mowing south-east, it is joined by the 
Karlega on the left, and breaking through the escarpment of tlu* 
Great Karroo, on the lower level changes its name to the Groote, 
the hills which overhang it to the north-east being known as 
Groote River Heights. Bending south, the Groote river pa.sses 
through the coast chain by Cockscomb mountain, and being 
joined by the Kouga, flows on as the Gamtoos to the sea at St 
Francis Bay. 

Sunday river does not, like so many of the (ape streams, 
change its name on passing from the Great to the Little Karroo 
and again on reaching the coast plain. J t rises in the Sneeuwberg 
north-west of Gnuiff Reinet, flows south-east through one of the 
most fertile districts of the Great Karro(», which it pierces at the 
western end of the Zuurberg (of the coast chain), and reaches the 
ocean in Algoa Bay. 

Great Salt river is formed by the junctioti of the Kat with 
the Great Fish river, which is the main stream. Several small 
streams rising in the Zuurberg (of the inner chain) unite to form 
the Great Fish river which passes through Cradock, and crossing 
the Karroo, changes its general direction from south to east, 'and 
is joined by the Kooner (or Koonap) and Kat, both of which 
rise in the Winterberg. 'J’hence, as the Great Salt river, it winds 
south to the sea. Great Fish river is distinguished for the sudden 
and great rise of its waters after hea^y rain and for its exceedingly 
sinuous course. Thus near Cookhouse railway station it makes an 
almost circular bend of 20 m., the ends being scarcely 2 m. apart, 
in which distance it falls 200 ft. Although, like the other streams 
which cross the Karroo, the river is sometimes dry in its upper 
course, it has an estimated annual discharge of 51,724,000,000 
cubi(’ ft. 

'I’hc head-streams of the Kel, often called the Great Kei, rise 
in the Stormberg, and the river, which resembles the Great FLsh 
in its many twists, flows in a general south-east direction through 
mountliinoiis country until it reaches the coast plain. Its 
mouth is 40 m. in a direct line north-cast of East London. In 

’ The distances i;iven after the natiu*s of rivers indicate the Icngtli 
of the river valleys, including those of the main upper branch. In 
nearly all instances the rivers, owing to their sinuous course, are 
much longer. 


the history of the Cape the Kei plays an important part as long 
marking the boundary between the colony and the independent 
Kaffir tribes. (For the Umzimvuba and other Transkei rivers 
see Kaffraria.) 

Of the rivers rising in the coast chain the Knysna (30 m.), 
Kowie (40 m.), Keiskama (75 m.) and Buffalo (45 m.) may be 
mentioned. The Knysna rises in the Uiteniquas hills and is of 
importance as a feeder of the lagoon or estuary of the same 
name, one of the few good harbours on the coast. 'I'he banks 
of the Knysna are ver}^ picturesque. Kowie river, which rises 
in the Zuurberg mountains near Graham’s Town, is also noted 
fpr the beauty of its banks. At its mouth is I’ort Alfred. The 
water over the bar permits the entrance of vessels of 10 to 12 ft. 
draught. 'J’he Buffalo river rises in the hilly country north of 
King William’s 'J'own, past which it flows. At the mouth of 
the river, where the scenery is very fine, is East London, third 
in importance of the ])orts of Cape Colony, 

'I’he frequency of “ fontcin ” among the place names of the 
colony bears evidence of the number of springs in the couni ry. 
They are often found on the flat- topped hills which dot the 
Karroo. Besides the orrl inary springs, mineral and thermal 
springs arc found in several places. 

Lakes ayul Caves. — ('sipe ('olony does not possess any lakes 
properly .so called. There are, however, numerous natural 
basins which, filled after heavy rain, rapidly dry up, leaving an 
incrustation of salt on the ground, whence their name of .salt 
pans. 'I’he largest, ('ommi.ssioner’s Salt Ban, in the arid north- 
west district, is 18 to 20 m. in circumference. B(.*sides the.se 
pans there are in the interior plateaus many shallow pools or 
vleis whose extent varies according to the dryness or moisture 
of the climate. West of Knysna, and separated from the seashore 
by a sandbank only, are a series of five vleis, turned in flood 
times into one sheet of water and sending occasional spills to 
the ocean. These vleis arc known collectively as “ the lakes.’’ 
In the Zwarteberg of the central chain are the Cango Ca^'cs, 
a remarkable series of caverns containing many thousand of 
stalactites and stalagmites. These caves, distant 20 m. from 
Oudtshoorn, have been formed in a dolomite limestone bed 
about 800 ft. thick. There are over 120 separate chambers, 
the caverns extending nearly a mile in a straight line. 

Climate. — 'fhe climate of Cape Colony is noted for its healthi- 
ness. Its chief characteristics arc tlie dr>mes.s and clearness 
of the atmosphere and the considerable daily range in tempera- 
ture ; whilst nevertheless the extremes of heat and cold are 
rarely encountered. The mean annual temperature over the 
greater part of the country is under Gf J*'. The chief agenLs 
in determining the climate are the vast masses of water in the 
southern hemisphere and the elevation of the land. The large 
extent of ocean is primarily responsible for the lower temperature 
of the air in places south of the tropics compared with that 
experienced in countries in the same latitude north of the equator. 
'I'hiis Cape Town, about 34*^ S,, lias a mean temperature, 63° F., 
whicli corresponds with that of the French and Italian Riviera, 
in 41° to 43® N. For the dryness of the atmosphere the elevation 
of the countrj^ is responsible. The east and south-east winds, 
which contain most moisture, dissipate their strength against 
the Drakensberg and other mountain ranges which guard the 
interior. Thus while the coast-lands, especially in the south- 
east, enjoy an ample rainfall, the winds as they advance west 
and north contain less and less moisture, so that over the larger 
part of the country drought is common and severe. Along the 
valley of the lower Orange rain does not fall for years together. 
'J’he drought is increased in intensity by the occasional hot 
dry wind from the desert region in the north, though this wind 
is usually followed by violent thunderstorms. 

Whilst the general characteristics of the climate are as here 
outlined, in a country of so large an area as Cape Colony there 
are many variations in different districts. In the coast-lands 
the daily range of the thermometer is less marked than in the 
interior and* the humidity of the atmosphere is much greater. 
Nevertheless, the west coast north of the Olifants river is practic- 
ally rainless and there is great difference between day and night 
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temperatures, this part of the coast sharing the characteristics 
of the interior plateau. The division of the year into four seasons 
is not clearly marked save in the Cape peninsula, where excep- 
tional conditions prevail. In general the seasons are but two — 
summer and winter, summer lasting from September to April 
and winter filling up the rest of the year. The greatest heat is 
experienced in December, January and February’, whilst June and 
July are the coldest months. In the western part of the colony 
the wfnter is the rainy season, in the eastern part the chief rains 
come in summer. A line drawn from Port Klizaheth north-west 
across the Karroo in the direction of Walfish Bay roughly divides 
the regions of the winter and summer rains. All the country 
north of the central mountain chain and west of 23® E., including 
the western part of the Great Karroo, has a mean annual rainfall 
of under 12 in. East of the 23*^ E. the plateaus have a mean 
annual rainfall ranging from 12 to 25 in. The western coast- 
lands and the Little Karroo have a rainfall of from 10 to 20 in. ; 
the Cape peninsula by exception having an average yearly 
rainfall of 40 in. (see Cape Tow'n). Along the south coast and 
in the south-east the mean annual rainfall exceeds 25 in., and is 
over 50 in. at some stations. The rain falls, generally, in heavy 
and sudden storms, and frequently washes away the surface soil. 
The mean annual temperature of the coast region, which, as .stated, 
is 63® F. at Cape 'lown, increases to the cast, the coast not only 
trending north towards the equator but feeling the effect of the 
warm Mozarnbiciuc or Agulhas current. 

On the Karroo the mean maximum temperature is 77® F., the 
mean minimum 49", the mean daily range about 27®. In summer 
the drought is severe, the heat during the day great, the nights 
cool and clear. In winter frost at night is not uncommon. The 
climate of the northern plains is similar to that of the Karroo, 
but the extremes of cold and heat are greater. In the summer 
the shade temperature reaches 1 10® F., whilst in winter nights 
12® of frost have been registered. The hot westerly winds of 
summer make the air opprc.ssive, though violent thunderstorms, 
in which form the northern districts receive most of their scanty 
rainfall, occasionally clear the atmosphere. Mirages are occasion- 
ally seen. The keen air, accompanied by the brilliant sunshine, 
renders the winter climate very enjoyable. Snow seldom falls 
in the coast region, but it lies on the higher mountains for three 
or four months in the year, and for as many days on the Karroo. 
Violent hailstorms, which do great damage, sometimes follow 
periods of dnaight. The most disagreeable feature of the 
climate of the colony is the abundance of dust, which seems 
to be blown by every wind, and is especially prevalent in the 
rainy season. 

That white men can thrive and work in Cape Colony the 
history of South Africa amply demonstrates. Ten generations 
of settlers from northern Europe have been born, lived and died 
there, and the race is as strong and vigorous as that from which 
it sprang. Malarial fever is practically non-existent in Cape 
Colony, and diseases of the chest are rare. (F. R. C.) 

Geolofty . — The colony affords the typical development of the 
geological succession south of the Zambezi. The following 
general arrangement has been determined : — 


TAniE OF P'ORMATTONS, 


J*ost-Cretace(ms and Recent. 


Cretaceous 

System 


Karroo System 


Cape System 


/ Pondoland C retaceous Scries 
\ Uitcnliagc Series 
f Stormberg Series 
I Beaufort Series 
J Ecca Series 
t Dwyka Series 
f Witteberg Series 
I Bokkeveld Series 
J Table Mountain Sandstone 
\ Series 


{ Includes several independent 
unfossiliferous formations of 
pre-Devonian age 


) 

1 

/ 


Cretaceous 


Carboniferous 
to J urassic 


I 


Devonian 


I Archaean to 
j Silurian (?) 


The general structure of the colony is simple. It may be 
regarded as a shallow basin occupied by the almost horizontal 
rocks of the Karroo. These form the plains and plateaus of the 


interior. Rocks of pre-Cape age rise from beneath them on the 
north and west ; on the south and east the Lower Karroo and 
Cape systems are bent up into sharp folds, beneath which, but in 
quite limited areas, the pre-Cape rocks emerge. In the folded 
regions the strike conforms to the coastal outline on the south 
and east. 

Tre-Cape rocks occur in three regions, presenting a different 
development in each : - 


I North. 

I Matsap Series 

I Ongeluk Volcanic Scries 
Griquatown Series 

i Campbell liand Series 
i Black Reef Series 

I I *nicl Volcanic Series 
I Keir. Series 

I Namaqualand Schists 


West. 

South. 

.Nieuwerust Beds 

Cango Beds. 

1 l>i([uas Beds 


Namaqualand Schists and 

Malmesbu^^ 

Malmesbury Beds 

Beds 


The pre-(!ape rocks are but little understood. They no doubt 
represent formations of widely different ages, but all that can he 
said is that they are greatly older than the Cape System. The 
hope that they will yield fossils has been held out but not yet 
fulfilled. Their total thickness amounts to several thousand feet. 
The rocks have been greatly changed by pressure in most cases 
and by the intrusion of great masses of igneous material, tlie 
Namaqualand schists and Malmesbury beds being most altered. 

The most prominent meml>er of the Cango scries is a coarse 
conglomerate ; the other rocks include slates, limestone and 
porphyroids. The Tbiquas beds consist of conglomerptes and 
grits. Both the ('ango and 1 1 aquas series have been invaded 
by granite of older date than the Table Mountain scries, 'fhe 
Nieuwerust beds contain quartzite, arkosc and shales. They 
rest indifferently on the Ibiquas series or Malmesbury beds. 

The pre-Cape rocks of the northern region occur in the Camp- 
bell Rand, Asbestos mountains, Matsap and Langcbergcn, and m 
the Schuftebergen. They contain a great variety of sediments 
and igneous rocks. U’he oldest, or Keis, series consists of quurt- 
zite.s, quartz-schists, phy Hites and conglomerates. These are 
overlain, perhaps unconformably, by a great thickness of lavas 
and volcanic breccias (Pniel volcanic series, Beer Vley and 
Zeekoe Baard amygdaloids), and these in turn by the quartzites, 
grits and shales of the Black Reef senes. The chief rocks of the 
Campbell Rand series are limestones and dolomites, with some 
interbedded quartzites. Among the Griquatown series of quart- 
zites, limestones and shales arc numerous bands of jasper and 
large quantities of crocidolitc (a fibrous amphibole); while 
at Blink Klip a curious breccia, over 200 ft. thick, is locally 
developed. Evidences of one of the oldest known glaciations 
have been found near the summit in the district of Hay. The 
Ongeluk volcanic scries, consisting of lavas and breccias, conform- 
ably overlies the Griquatown series ; while the grits, quartzites 
and conglomerates of the Matsap series rest on them with a great 
discordance. 

Rocks of the Cape System have only been met with in the 
southern and eastern parts of South Africa. The lowest member 
(Table Mountain Sandstone) consists of sandstones with sub- 
ordinate bands of shale. It forms the upper part of Table 
Mountain and enters largely into the formation of the southern 
mountainous folded belt. It is unfossiliferous except for a few 
obscure shells obtained near the base. A bed of conglomerate is 
regarded as of glacial origin. 

The Table Mountain Sandstone passes up conformably into 
a sequence of sandstones and shales (Bokkeveld Beds), well 
exposed in the Cold and Warm Bokkevelds. The lowest beds 
contain many fossils, including Phacops, Homalonoius, Lepto- 
coelitty SpirijeTy Choneies, Orthotheies, Orihoceras, Belletophon, 
Many of the species are common to Devonian rocks of the 
Falkland Islands, North and South America and Europe, with 
perhaps a closer resemblance to the Devonian fauna of South 
America than to that of any otlier country. 

The Bokkeveld beds are conformably succeeded by the sand- 
stones, quartzites and shales of the Witteberg series. So far 
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imperf(‘rt remains of plants {S jura fyhy ton) arc tlie only fossils, 
and these an* not siifhcient to determine if the beds belong to the 
Devoniiin or ( arboniferous System, 
llie thielmess of the rocks ot the ('ape System cxce^uls t;ooo ft. 
Tlic KaiToo Syst.em is par exniLem-e the geological formation of 
Soul!) Ah i('a. 'I’lu* gn-alrr part of the colony belongs to it, as do 
Kirne tracts in the ( )range Free State and 'I'ransvual. It includes 
the following well-defined subdivisions : — 
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<\i\ e S.md -.tone . 

I e -f 
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Be.i 11 Toft 
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. . (n»o 


(iom,donierates . 

. loot) 

1 Darbonilefous 

[ Lower SluiU'T 

■ • J 



In the Sfjuthern .areas the Karroo formatiim follows the ('ape 
System ('ontormably ; in the no-th it rests imconformably on 
very much oIrl(T rocks. The most remarkable deposits are 
the conglomerates of the Dwyka series. These afford the 
clearest es idenees of glaciation on a great scale in early Carboni- 
ferous times. The deposit strictly resembles a consolidated 
modern boulder ( lay. It is full of huge glaciated blocks, and in 
different regimis (IVieska chiefly) tlu* underlying pavement is 
remarkably striated and shows that Ihe ice w'as moving south- 
ward, 'Phe iifiper shales contain the small reptile Mesosaurus 
ten ui (ions. 

Plants const itiite the (’hief fossils of the I^cca series ; among 
others tliey inilude Clnssoptcris, Gani^amoptrris, PhyllothecZ 
The Ileaufort series is noted for the numerous remains of remark- 
able and often gigantic reptihis it contain.s. The genera and 
species are numerous, Dteynodonj Oudenodotif Parnasaurus 
being the best known. Among plants (ilossopieris occurs for the 
la^t tim(i. The Stormberg series occurs in the mountainous 
regions of Hie Stormberg and Drakensberg. The Molteno beds 
Contain several workable seams of coal. The most remarkabD 
feature of the series is the evidence of volcanic iictivitv on an 
extensive scale. 'Phe greater part of the volcanic series is fonned 
by lav'a streams of great thic’kness. Dvkcs and intrusive slieets, 
most of which end at the folded lH*lt. arc also numerous. The age 
of the intrusive sheets met with in the beau fort series is usually 
attributed to the Stormberg [MTiod. Tliey form the kopjes, or 
characteristic flat-topped hills of the Great Karroo. The Storm- 
berg scries contains the remains of numerous reptih's. A true 
crocodile, Notochampsa, has been discovered in the Red beds 
and Cave Sandstone. Among the plants, Thimifddia and 
Tarnwpleris are common. I'hree genera of fossil fishes, On- 
throlepus, Srmmwlus and (Watodas, ascend from the Beaufort 
s(!ries into the ( ave Sandstone. 

Cretaceous rocks occur only near the coast. The plants of the 
Uitenhiige beds bear a close resemblance to those of the Wealden. 
The marine fauna of Sunday river indicates a Neocomian age. 
The chief genera are Ilamitrs^ Bandites, Crioceras, Olcostephanus 
and certain Tripmiac. 

The superficial post-Cretaceous and Recent deposits are 
widely spread. High-level gravels occur from 600 to 2000 ft. 
aluive the sea. 'I’lie remains of a gigantic ox, Bubalus Batni, 
have been obtained from the alluvium near the Modder river. 
The recent deposits indicate lliat the land has risen for a long 
period. ^ ^ (\V. G.*) 

Fauna, he fauna is ver\’ varied, hut some of the wild animals 
common in the early days of the colony have been exterminated 
(e.g. quagga and blaauwbok), and others (e.g. the lion, rhinoceros, 
giraffe) .driven beyond the confines of the Cape. Other game 
have been so reduced in mimlnTs as to require special protection. 
This class includes the elephant (now found only in the Kny.sna 
and neighbouring forest regions), buffalo and zebra (strictly pre- 
served, and confined to much the same regions as the elephant), 


eland, oribi, koodoo, haartebrest and other kinds of antebpe and 
gnu. The Jeopard is not protected, but lingers in the mountain- 
ous districts. Cheetahs arc also found, including a rare woolly 
variety peculiar to the Karroo. Both the leopards and cheetahs 
are commonly spoken of in South Africa as tigers. Other 
camivoni more or less common to the colony are the spotted 
hyena, tuird-wolf (or Protdes), silver jackal, the Olocyon or ('ape 
uild dog, and various kinds of wild cats. Of imgulaUi, be.sides a 
few liundreds of rare varieties, there are the springbuck, of 
which great herds still wander on the open veld, the sli inbok, a 
small and beantilul animal which is sometimes coursed like a 
hare, the klijispringcr or “ chamois of South Africa,” common in 
the mountains, the wart-hog and the dassie or rock rahliit. 
There are two or three varieties of hares, and a species of jerl)t»u 
and .several genera of mongooses. I'hc Fnglish rabbit has been 
introduced into Rolibeii island, but is excluded from the main- 
land. Ihe ant-bear, with V{*iy long snout, tongue and ears, is 
found on the Karroo, where it makes inroads on the ant-heaps 
which dot the plain. There Is also a sc;ily ant-eater and various 
species of pangolins, of arboreal habit, which live on ants. 
Baboons are found in the mountains and forests, otters in the 
rivers. Of reptiles there are the crococlile, confined to the 
Transkei rivers, several kinds of snakes, including the cobra di 
capello and puff adder, numerous lizards and various tortoise.s, 
including the Jeopard tortoise, the largest of the contincrUal 
kind iornis. Of liirds the ostrich may still be found wild in some 
regions. 'I'he great kori bustard is sometimes as much as 5 ft. 
high. Other game birds include the francolin, quail, guinea- 
fowl, sand-grouse, snifie, wild duck, wild goose, widgeon, leal, 
plover and rail, iffrds of prey include the bearded vulture, 
aasvogcl and several varieties of eagles, haw'ks, fah'ons and owLs. 
Oanes, storks, flamingoes and pelic'ans are iound in large variety. 

J*arrots are rarely seen. The greater niimlxT of birds bt long 
to the .order Passcre.s ; starlings, wea^'ers and larks are very 
common, the Cape eauarv^ long-tailed sugar birtl, pijiits and 
wagtails are fairly numerous. The l-'nglish starling is stated to 
be the only European bird to have thorouglily established it.sclf in 
the colony. The (’ape sparrow has completely acclimat i/ed itself 
to town life and prevented the JCnglish sparrow' obtaining a footing. 

].,arge toads and frogs are common, as are scorpions, 
tarantula spiders, butterflies, liomets and stinging ants, in 
some districts the tsetse fly causes great havoc. Tlie most 
interesting of tlie endemic insectivora is the C/irysoddoris or 

golden mole,” so called from the brilliant yellow lustre of its 
fur. There are not many varieties of freshwater fish, the 
commonest being the baba or ral-fish and the yellow fish. Both 
are of large size, the baba weighing as much as 70 lb. 'J'hc 
smallest variety is the culper or burrowing perch. In some of the 
vlris and streams in which the water is intermittent the fish 
preserve life by burrowing into the ooze. 'Jrout have been 
introduced into several rivers and have become acclimatized. 
Of sea fish there are more than forty edible varieties. The snock, 
the steenbrass and geelbeck are common in the estuaries and 
bays. Seals and sharks are also common in the waters of the 
Cape, Whales visit the coast for the purpose of calving. 

()f the dimicstie animals, sheep, cattle and di^gs were possessed 
by the natives when the country w'as discover(‘d by Europeans. 
The various farm animals introduced by the whites have thriven 
well (see below. Agriculture), 

Flora, — The flora is rich and remarkably varied in the coast 
districts. On the Karroo and the interior plateau there is less 
variety. In all, some 10,000 different species have been noted 
in the colony, about 450 genera being peculiar to the (ape. 
The Ixish of the coast (Jistricts and lower hills consists largely 
of heaths, of which there arc over 400 species. The heaths and 
the rhenostcr or rhinoceros wood, a plant i to 2 ft. high 
resembling heather, form the characterLstic features of the 
flora of the districts indicated. The prevailing bloom is pink 
coloured. The deciduous plants lose their foliage in the drv 
season but^revive with the winter rains. Notable among the 
flowers are the arum lily and the iris. The pelargonium group, 
including many varieties of geranium, is widely represented. In 
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the eastern coast-lands U»e vegetation becomes distinctly sub- 
tropical. Of pod-bearing plants there are upwards of eighty 
genera : Cape “ everlasting ” flowers (generally species of 
Hdichrysum) are in great numbers. Several species of aloe 
are indigenous to the Cape. The so-called American aloe has 
also been naturalized. The castor-oil plant and many other 
plants of great value in medicine arc indigenous in great abund- 
ance. Among plants remarkable in their appearance and 
structure may be noted the eaetus-likc ICuphorbiae or spurge 
plants, the Siapclta or carrion flower, and the elcphant^s foot 
or Hottentots’ bread, a plant of the same order as the yam. 
Plooks, thorns and prickles are clmracterislic of many South 
African plants. 

Forests are confined to the seaward slopes of the coast ranges 
facing south. They e()\’cr between 500 and 600 sq. m. The 
forests contain a great variety of useful woods, affording excellent 
timber ; among the commonest trees are the yellow wood, 
which is also one ol the largest, belonging to the yew species ; 
bla(’k iron wood ; heavy, close-grained and durable stinkhout ; 
melkhout, a white wood used for wheel work ; nieshout ; and 
the assegai or Oipe lanccwood. Forest tn‘e.s rarely exceed 
30 ft. in height and scarcely any attiiin a gre-utcr height than 
60 ft. A characteristic (ape tree is Lcucadcndrvti ar^enicum 
or silver tree, so named from the silver-like lustre of stem and 
leaves. I'he so-called cedars, w'hencc the Tedarberg got its name, 
exist no longer. Among trce.s introduced by tlie Dutch or 
British colonists the oak, poplar, various pines, the Australian 
blue-gum (eucalyptus) and wattle flourish. The silver wattle 
grows freely in shifting sands and by its means waste lands, 
tlu* (.ape Flats, hiivc been rc-claimed. 'I'hc oak grows more 
rapidly and more luxuriantly than in Europe. There are few 
indigenous fruits ; the kei apple is the fruit of a small tree or 
shrub found in Kaflraria and the eastern districts, where also 
the v/ild and Kaflir plums are common ; hard pears, gourds, 
water melons and specic:s of almond, chestnut and lemon arc also 
native. Almost all the fruits of other countries have been 
intnaluced and flourish. On the Karroo the bush consists of 
dwarf mimosas, wax-heaths and oUier shrubs, which after the 
spring rains arc gorgeous in blossom (sec Karroo). The gra.ss 
of the interior plains is of a coarse character and yellowish 
colour, very different from the meadow grasses of England. The 

Indian ” doah grass i.s also indigenous. 

With regard to mountain flora arlK)resccnt shrubs do nc*t 
reach beyond about 4000 ft. Higher uj) the slopes arc covered 
with small heath, Hruniaceae, Rulaceac, ^:c. All plants with per 
manent foliage are thickly cov'crcd with hair. Above 6000 ft. over 
seventy species of plants of Alpine cliaracter have been found. 

Races and PoptUaiion . — The first inhabitants of Cape Colony 
of whom there is any record were Bushmen and Hottentots 
(q.v.). The last-ruimed were originally called Quaequacs, and 
received the name Hottentots from the Dutch. They dwelt 
chiefly in the south-west and north-west parts of the country ; 
elsewhere the inhabitants were of Bantu negroid stock, and to 
them was applied the name Kaffir. When the Cape was dis- 
covered by ICuropeans, the population, except along the coast, was 
very scanty and it is so still. The advent of Dutch settlers 
and a few Huguenot families in the 17th ccntiny was followed 
in the 19th century by that of English and Herman immigrants. 
The Bushmen retreated before the white races and now few are 
to be found in the colony. These live chiefly in the districts 
bordering the Orange river. The tribal organization of the 
Hottentots has been broken up, and probably no ptire bred 
representatives of the race survive in the colony. 

Kalf-breeds of mixed Hottentot, Dutch and Kaffir blood now 
form the bulk of tl\e native population west of the Great Fish 
river. Of Kaffir tribes the most important living nortli of the 
Orange river are tlie Bcchuanas, whiLst in the eastern province 
and Kaffraria live tlie Fingoes, Tembus and Pondos. The 
Amaxosa are the principal Kaffir tribe in Cape Colony proper. 
The Griquas (or Bastaards) are descendants of Dutch-Hottentot 
half-castes. They give their name to two tracts of country. 
During the slavery period many thousands of negroes were 
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imported, chiefly from the Guinea coast The negroes have been 
largely assimilated by the Kaffir tribes. (]<'or particulars of the 
native races see their separate articles.) Of the white races 
in the Colony the French element has been completely absorbed 
in the Dutch. They and the German settlers are mainly 
pastoral people. The Dutch, who hji\e relaincd in a debased 
fonn their ow'n language, also engage largely in agriculture 
and viticulture. Of fine physic] ue and Iiardy constitution, 
they arc of .strongly independent cliaracter; patriarchal in 
their family life; shrew-d, slim and tourageous ; in religion 
Protestants of a somew'hat austere type. I'lducation is somewhat 
neglected by them, and the percentage of illiteracy among adults 
is high, 'i'hoy are firm belicA'ers in the inferiority of the black 
races and regard servitude as their natural lot. The British 
sctllcrs liave developed few' characteristics differing from the 
home type. The British element of the community is largely 
resident in the towns, and is generally engaged in trade or in 
profe.ssional pursuits ; but in the eastern provinces the bulk 
of the farmers are J'mglish or Ormait ; the German farmers 
being found in the district between King William’s Town and 
East London, and on the Cape Peninsula. Numbers of them 
retain their own language. The term “ Africander ” is some- 
times applied to all white residents in Cape Cblony and 
throughout British South Africa, but is often restricted to 
the Dutch-speaking colonists. “ Borr,‘ ’ i.c. funner, as a synonym 
for “ Dutch,” is not in general use in Cape (x)lony. 

Besides the blaiJc and white race.s there is a large colony of 
Malays in Cape Town and district, originally introduced by the 
Dutch as slaves. These people are largely leavened with 
foreign elements and, profes.sing Mahommedanism, religion rather 
than race is tlieir bond of union. They add greatly by their 
picturesque dress to the gaiety of the street scenes. They are 
generally small traders, but many are wealthy. There are also 
a number of Indians in the colony. English is the language of 
the towns ; elsewhere, cxci'pt in the eastern provinces, the icutl 
or vernacular Dutch is the tongue of the majority of the whites, 
as it is of the natives in the western provinces. 

The first census was taken in 1865 when the population of the 
colony» which then had an area of 195,000 sq. m., and did not 
include the conqiaratively densely populated Native Territories, 
was 566,158. Of these the Jiuropeans numliered 187,400 or 
about 33 % of the whole. Of Uie coloured races the Hottentots 
and Bushmen were estimated at 82,000, whilst tlie Kaffirs formed 
about 50 % of the population. Since 1865 censuses have been 
taken — in 1875, 1891 and 1904. In 1875 Basutoland formed 
part of the colony ; in 1891 Transkei, Tembulund, Griqualand 
East, Griqualand West and Walfish Bay had been incorporated, 
and Basutoland had been disannexed ; and in 1904 Pondoland 
and British Bcchuanalund had been added. 7 'he following 
table gives the area and population at each of the tliree periods. 


1«75- 

1801. 

1004. 1 

Area, 
sq, m. 

l*op. 

Area 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

*76*995 

l*op. 

20J,I3() I 

849,160 

260,918 

1,527.224 

2,409,804 


Tlie 2875 census gave the population of the colony proper at 
720,984, and tliat of Basutoland at 128,176. The colony is 
officially divided into nine provinces, but is more conveniently 
treated as consisting of three regions, to which may be added the 
detached area of Walfish Bay and the islands along the coast of 
Namaqualand. The table on the next page shows the distribution 
of population in the various areas. 

The white population, which as .stated was 187,400 in 1865 
and 579;74X in 1904, was at the intermediate censuses 236,783 
in 1875 and 376,987 in 1891. T’he proportion of Dutch descended 
whites to those of British origin is about 3 to 2. No exact 
comparison can be made showing the increase in the native 
population owing to the varying areas of the colony, but the 
natives have multiplied more rapidly than the whites ; the 
increase in the numbers of the last-named being due, in consider- 
able measure, to immigration. The whites who form about 25 % 
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of the total population are in the proportion of 4 to 6 in the 
colony proper. The great bulk of the people inhabit the coast 
region. The population is densest in the south-west comer (which 
includes Cape lown, the capital) where the white outnumbers 
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Population (1004). 

— 


1 Area in 
sq. m. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Per 
sq. m. 

C^ape Colony Proper . 
British Bechuanaland 
Native Territories 

Walfish Bay and Islands . 

^06,61 \ 
5 L 424 ' 

648 

553 . 4.'52 
9,368 
J6.777 j 

144 

036,239 

75.^04 

817,867 

853 

1,489,691 

84.472 

834/>44 

997 

7-21 

1-64 

45*50 

1.50 

Total 


37‘^.74i 1 

t, 8 - 5‘>.‘>63 

2,409.804 j 

8.70 


Aitji- ill till aicti (M 1 71 1 sq. m, Liie 
inhabitants exceed 264,000, being 154 to the sq. m. The urban 
population, reckoning as such dwellers in the nine largest towns 
and their suburbs, exceeds 331,000, being nearly 25% of the 
total population of the colony proper. Of the coloured inhabit- 
ants at the iqo4 census i5,f)82 were returned as Malay, 8489 as 
Indians, 85,892 as Hottentots,^ 4*b8 as Bushmen and 6289 as 
Griquas. The Kaffir and Becliuana tribes numbered 1,114,067 
individuals, besides 310,720 Kingoes separately classified, while 
279,662 fiersons were described as of mixed race. Divided by 
.sex (including white and black) the males numbered (1904) 
1,218,940, the females 1,190,864, females being in the proportion 
of 97-70 to 100 males. By race the proportion is : — whites, 
82*16 females to every 100 males (a decrease of 10 % compared 
with 1891); coloured, 103-22 females to every 100 males. Of 
the total population over 14 years old—i, 409, 975— the number 
married was or over 50 ‘’y. Among the white papulation 

this percentage was only reaclied in adults over 17. 

The professional, commercial and industrial occupations employ 
about one-fourth of the white population. In 1904 whites engaged 
in such pursuits numbered respectively only 32,202, 46,7^0 and 
67,278, whereas 99,319 were engaged in domestic employment, 
and 111,175 in agricultural employment, while 214,982 (mostly 
children) were dependants. The natives follow domestic and 
agricultural pursuits almost exclusively. 

Registration of births and deaths did not become compulsory 
till 1895. Among the European population the birth-rate is 
about 33-00 per thousand, and the death-rate i.^.oo per thousand. 
The birth-rate among the coloured inhabitants is about the same 
as with the whites, but the death-rate is higher— about 25-00 
per thousand. 

Immigration and Emigration,— ¥iom 1873 to 1884 only 23,337 
persons availed themselves of the government aid to immigrants 
from England to the Cape, and in 1886 this aid was stopped. 
The total number of adult immigrants by sea, however, steadily 
increased from 11,559 in 1891 to 38,669 in 1896, while during the 
same period the number of departures by sea only increased from 
1^415 niost of this increase took place in the last 

year. But from 1896 onwards the uncertainty of the political 
position caused a falling off in the number of immigrants, while 
the emigration figures still continued to grow; thus in 1900 
there were 29,848 adult arrivals by sea, as compared with 21,16^ 
departures. Following the close of the Anglo-Bocr War the 
immigration figiirc.s rose in 1903 to 61,870, whereas the departures 
numbered 29,615. This great increase proved transitory; in 
1904 and 1905 the immigrants numbered 32,282 and 33,775 
respectively, while in the same years the emigrants numbered 
33,651 and 34,533- At the census of 1904,21-68% of the Euro- 
pean population was born outside Africa, persons of Russian 
extraction constituting the strongest foreign element. 

Pfovtnees. The first division of the colony for the purposes 
of administration and election of members for the legislative 
council was into two provinces, a western and an eastern, the 
western being largely Dutch in sentiment, the eastern chiefly 
British. With the growth of the colony these provinces were 
found to be inconveniently large, and by an act of government, 

’ This is an overstatement. The director of the census estimated 
the true number of Hottentots at about 56,000. 


which became law in 1874, the country was portioned out into 
seven provinces ; about the same time new fiscal divisions were 
formed within them by the reduction of those already existing. 
The seven urovinccs are named from their geographical position : 

western, north - western, south - western, 
eastern, north-eastern, south-eastern and 
midland. In general usage the distinction 
made is into western and eastern provinces, 
according to the area of the primary division. 
Griqualand West on its incorporation with 
the colony in 1880 became a separate pro- 
vince, and when the crown colony of British 
Bechuanaland was taken over by the Cape 
in 1895 it also became a separate province 
(see Griqualand and Bechuanaland). l*or electoral purposes 
the Native Territories (see Kaffr aria) are included in the eastern 
province. 

Chief Towns. With the exception of Kimberley the principal 
towns (see separate notices) are on the coast. The capital, Cape 
Town, had a population (1904) of 77,668, or including the 
suburbs, 169,641. The most important of these suburbs, which 
form separate municipalities, are Woodstock (28,990), Wynberg 
(i 8477 )> and Claremont (14,972). Kimberley, the centre of the 
diamond mining industr>', 647 m. up country from Cape Town, 
had a pop. of 34,331, exclusive of the adjoining municipality of 
Beaconsficld (937^^)- Port IClizabeth, in Algoa Bay, had 32,959 
inhabitants, East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo* river, 
25,220. Cambridge (i)op. 3480) is a suburb of East London. 
Uitenhago (pop. 12,193) is 21 m. N.N.W. of Port Eli/.a])eth. 
Of the other towns Somerset West (2613), Somerset West Strand 
(.3059), Stellenbosch (4969), Paarl (11,^293), Wellington (4881), 
(ores (2410), Malmesbury (3811), Caledon (3508), Worcc.stcr 
(7885), Robertson (3244) and Swellendam (2406) arc named 
in the order of proximity to Cape Town, from which Swellendam 
is distant 134 m. Other towns in the western half of the colony 
are Riversdale (2643), Oudtshoorn (8849), Beaufort West 
( 547 «), Victoria West (2762), De Aar (3271), and the ports of 
Mossel Bay (4206) and George (3506). GraafF Reinet (10,083), 
Middleburg (6137), Cradock (7762), Aberdeen (2553), Steyns- 
burg (2250) and Colesberg (2668) arc more centrally situated, 
while in the east are Graham’s Town (13,887), King William’s 
Town (9506), Queenstown (9616), Molteno (2725), Burghersdorp 
(2894), Tarkastad (2270), Dordrecht (2052), ‘ Aliwal North 
(5566), the largest town on the banks of the Orange, and Somerset 
East (5216). Simon’s Town (6643) i^ False Bay is a station of 
the British navy. Mafcking (2713), in the extreme north of the 
colony near the Transvaal frontier, Taungs (2715) and Vryburg 
(2985) are in Bechuanaland. Kokstad (2903) is the capital of 
Griqualand ICast, Umtata (2342) the capital of Tembuland. 

Port Nolloth is the seaport for the Namaqualand copper mines, 
whose headquarters are at O’okicp (2106). Knysna, Port 
Alfred and Port St Johns are minor seaports. Barkly J^:ast and 
Barkly West are two widely separated towns, the first being 
E.S.E, of Aliwal North and Barkly West in Griqualand West. 
Hopetown and Prieska are on the south side of the middle course 
of the Orange river. Upington (2508) lies further west on the 
north bank of the Orange and is the largest town in the western 
part of Bechuanaland. Indwe (2608) is the centre of the coal- 
mining region in the east of the colony. The general plan of the 
small country towns is that of streets laid out at right angles, and 
a large central market square near which are the chief church, 
town hall and other public buildings. In several of the towns) 
notably those founded by the early Dutch settlers, the streets are 
tree-lined. Those towns for which no population figures are 
given had at the 1904 census fewer than 2000 inhabitants. 

Agriculture and Allied Industries . — Owing to the scarcity of 
water oyer a large part of the country the area of land under 
cultivation is restricted. The farmers, in many instances, are 
pastoralists, whose wealth consists in their stock of cattle, sheep 
and goats, horses, and, in some cases, ostriches. In the lack of 
adequate irrigation much fertile soil is left untouched. 

The principal cereal crops are wheat, with a yield of 1,701,000 
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bushels in 1904, oats, barley, rye, mealies (Indian com) and 
Kaffir com (a kind of millet). The principal wheat-growing 
districts are in the south-western and eastern provinces. The 
yield per acre is fully up to the average of the world’s yield, 
computed at twelve bushels to the acre. The quality of Cape 
wheat is stated to be unsurpassed. Kye gives its name to the 
Roggeveld, and is chiefly grown there and in the lower hills of 
Namaqualand. Mealies (extensively used as food for cattle and 
horses) are very largely grown by the coloured) population and 
Kaffir corn almost exclusively so. Oats are grown over a wider 
area than any (Hher crop, and next to mealies are the heaviest 
crop grown. They are often rut whilst still tender, dried and 
used as forage being known as oat hay (67,742,000 bundles of 
alnnit 5J lb each were produced i?i 1004). The principal vege- 
tables cultivated are potatoes, onions, mangold and beet, beans 
and peas. Karins in tillage are comparatively small, whilst those 
devoted to the rearing of sheep arc veiv' large, ranging from 3000 
acres to 15,000 acres and more. For the most part the graziers 
own the farms they occupy. 

'The rearing of slieep and other live-stock is one of the chief 
occii[)ations followed. At the census of 1904 over 8,465.000 
woolled and 3,353,000 other sheep were enumerated. There 
were 2,775,000 angora and 4,386,000 ollu*r goats, some 2,000,000 
rallle, 250,000 horses and 100,000 asses. These figures showed 
in most cases a large decrease compared with those obtained in 
i8gi, the cause living largely the ravages of rinderpest. Lucerne 
and ('lover arc extensively grown for fodder. Ostrich farms are 
maintained in the Karroo and in other parts of the country, young 
birds having bi'cn first enclosed in 1857. A farm of 6000 acres 
supports aliout 300 ostriches. The number of domc.sticated 
oslri(']ies in 1904 was 357,000, showing an increa.se of over 

200.000 siiKT 1891. 'I'hcre are large, inule-brccding establish- 
ments on the veld. 

Viticulture plays an important part in the life of the colony. 
It is doubtful whether or not a species of vine is indigenous to 
the C’apc. The first Dutch settlers planted .small vineyards, 
while the cuttings of J^'rench vines introduced by tlie Huguenots 
about 1688 have given rise to an extensive culture in the south- 
western districts of the colony. 'The grapes arc among the finest 
in the world, whilst the fruit is produced in almost unrivalled 
abundance. It is computed that over 600 gallons of wine are 
produced from 1000 vines. The vinc.s number about 80,000,000, 
and the annual output of wine i.s about 6,000,000 gallons, besides 

1.500.000 gallons of brandy. 'J'hc Cape wines are chiefly tho.se 
known as Hermitage, Muscadel, Pontac, Stein and Hanepoot. 
The higli reputation which they had in the fir.st half of the lylh 
century was afterwards lost to a large extent. Owing to greater 
care on the part of growers, and the introduction of French- 
American resi.stant stocks to replace vines attacked by tlie 
phylloxera, the wines in the early years of the 20th century again 
acquired a limited .sale in England. By far the grciater part 
of the vintage has been, however, always consumed in the 
colony. The chief wine-producing districts are lliose of the 
Paarl, Worcester, Robertson, Malmesbury, Stellenbosch and 
the Cape, all in the south-western regions. Beyond the 
colony proper there are promising vine stocks in Uie Gor- 
donia division of Bechuan^and and in the Umtata di.striet of 
Tembuland. 

Fruit culture has become an important industry with the 
facilities afforded by rapid steamers for the sale of produce in 
Europe. The trees whose fruit reaches the greatest perfection 
and yields the largest liarvest arc the apricot, peach, orange and 
apple. Large quantities of table grapes arc also grown. Many 
millions of each of the fruits named are produced annually. I'he 
pear, lemon, plum, fig and other trees likewise flourish. Cherry 
trees are scarce. The cultivation of the olive was begun in the 
western provinces, c. 1900. In the Oudtshoorn, Stockenstroom, 
Uniondale, Piquetberg and other di.stricts tobacco is grown. 
The output for 1904 was 5,309,0001b. 

Flour-milling is an industry second only in importance to 
that of diamond mining (see below). The chief milling centres 
are Port Elizabeth and the Cape district, in 1904 the output 
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of the mills was valued at over £2,200,000, more than 7,000,000 
bu.shels of wheat being ground. 

Forestry is a growing industry. Most of the fore.sts are crown 
property and are under the care of conservators. Fisheries 
were little developed before 1897 when government experiments 
were begun, which proved that large quantities of fish were 
easily procurable by trawling. Large quantities of soles are 
obtained from a trawling ground near Cape Agulhas. The collec- 
tion of guano from the island.s near Walfish Bay is under govern- 
menl control. 

Aftnmf;.'- The mineral wealth of the countr)- is very great. 
The most vaiualite of the minerals is the diamond, lound in 
(Jriqualand West and also at Hopelown, and other districts along 
the Orange river. The diamond -mining industry is almo.st 
entirely under the control of the De Beers Mining Company. 
From the De Boers mines at KinilxTley have come larger numbfrs 
of diamonds than from all the other diamond mines of the world 
combined. Basing the calculation on the figures for the ten years 
iS96-i905,the avenigc annual production is slightly over two and 
a half million carats, of the average annual value of £4,250,000, 
the average price per carat being £1, 13s. 3d. From tlie other 
di.stricts alhivi.'il diamonds are obtained of the average annual 
value of £25 o,ooo*£40o,ooo. They are finer stones than the 
Kimberley cliamond.s, having an average value of £3, 2s. 7d. 
per carat. 

Next in importance among mineral products are coal and 
copper, 'riie collieries are in the Stormberg district and are of 
considerable extent. The Indwc mines arc the most productive. 
I'he colonial output increased from 23,000 tons in 1891 to 188,000 
tons in 1904. The copper mines are in Namaqualand, an average 
of 50,000 to 70,000 tons of ore being mined yearly. Copper was 
the first metal worked by while men in the colony, operations 
beginning in 1852. 

Gold is obtained from mines on the Madibi Reserve, near 
Mafcking — the outcrop extending about 30 m. — and, in small 
quantities, from mines in the Knysna district. In the Cape 
and Paarl districts are valuable stone and granite quarries. 
Asbestos is mined near Prieska, in which neighbourhood 
there are also nitrate beds. Salt is produced in several 
districts, there being large pans in the Prieska, Hopetown 
and Uitenhage divisions. Tin is obtained from Kuils river, near 
Cape I'own. Many other minerals exist but are not put to 
industrial purposes. 

Trade.-- The colony ha.s not only a large trade in its owm com- 
modities, but owes much of its commerce to the transit of goods 
to and from the IVansvaal, Orange River Colony and Rhodesia. 
The staple exports are diamonds, gold (from the Witwatersrand 
mines), wool, copper ore, ostrich feathers, mohair, hides and 
skins. The export of wool, over 23,000,000 lb in i860, had 
doubled by 1871, and was over 63,473,000 lb in 1905 when the 
export was valued at £1,887,459. In the same year (1905) 
471,024 lb of ostrich feathers were exported valued at £1,081,187. 
The chief imports are textiles, food stuffs, wines and whisky*, 
timber, hardware and machinery. The value of the total imports 
rose from £13,612,405 in 1895 to £33,761,831 in 1903, but dropped 
to £20,000,913 in 1905. The exports in 1895 were valued at 
£16,798,137 and rose to £23,247,258 in 1899. The dislocation 
of trade caused by the war with the Boer Republics brought 
down the exports in 1900 to £7,646,682 (in wliich year the 
value of the gold exported was only £336,795). They rose to 
£10,000,000 and £16,000,000 in 1901 and 1902 respectively, and 
in 1905 had reached £33,812,210. (This figure included raw gold 
valued at £20,731,159.) About 75 % of the imports come from 
the United Kingdom or British colonies, and nearly the whole of 
the exports go to the United Kingdom. The tonnage of ships 
entered and cleared at colonial ports rose from 10,175,903 in 1895 
to 22,518,286 in 1905. In that year y^ths of the tonnage was 
British. It is interesting to compare the figures already given with 
those of earlier days, as they illustrate the growth of the colony 
over a longer period. In 1836 the total trade of the country 
was under £1,000,000, in i860 it had risen to over £4,500,000, 
in 1874 it exceeded £10,500,000. It remained at about this 
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figure until the development of the \Vilwatersrand gold mines. 
The consequent great incrca-'C in the carrying trade with the 
Transvaal led to some neglect of the internal resources of the 
colony. 7 ’radc depression following the war of 3899-1^02 
turned attention to these resources, with satisfactory results, 
'i'he value of impi^rts for local consumption in iqoO was 
£12,847,188, the value of exports, the produce of the colony 
being £i5,3f^2»854. A “ trade balance-sheet ” for iyo6 drawn up 
for the Clape 'iown chamber of commerce by its president showed, 
liowevcr, a debtor account of £18,751,000 compared with a credit 
account of £17,951,000, figures representing with fair accuracy 
tile then economic condition of the country. 

(ape (\)lony is a member of the South African Customs Union. 
'J'he tariff, revised in igofi, is proteetix'e witli a general ad 
valorem rate of 15 <»n goods not specifically enumerated. On 

nMchincry generally there is a 5 % ad valorem duty. Books, 
engravings, painiings, sculptures, &c., are on the free list. There 
is a rebate of 3 % on most goods from the United Kingdom, 
machinery from Great Britain thus entering free. 

Communications. — 'I'herc is regular communication between 
Europe and the colony by several lines of steam.ships. The 
British mails are carried under contract with the colonial govern- 
ment by packets of the Union-Castle Steamship Co., which 
leave Southampton every Saturday and Cape Town every 
Wednesday. 7 'he distance varies from 5866 m. to 6146 m., 
according to the route followed, and the mail boats cover the 
distance in .seventeen days. From Cape 'I’own mail .steamers 
.sail once a week, or oftener, to Port Klizabelh (436 m., tw'o days) 
lOast London (543 m., three days) and Durban (823 m., four 
or five days); Mosscl Bay being called at once a fortnight. 
Steamers ulsf) leave Cape 'J own at frequent and stated intervals 
fvir Port Nolloth. 

Steamers of the D.O.A.L. {Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie), starting 
from Hamburg circumnavigate Africa, touching at the three 
chief Cape ports. 'I'hc western route is via Dover to Cape Town, 
the eastern route is via tlie Suez ( anal and Natal Several lines 
of steamers ply between ('ape 'J'own and Australian ports, and 
others between (ape Colony and India. 

There are over 8000 m. of road.s in the colony proper and rivcr.s 
crossing main routes are bridged. I'he finest bridge in the 
colony is that which spans the Oraiige at Hopetown. U is 
1480 ft. long and cost £1 14,000. Of the roads in general it may 
be said that they are merely tracks across the veld made at the 
])leasure of the traveller. The ox is very generally used as a 
draught animal in country districts remote from railways ; 
sixteen or eighteen oxen being harnessed to a wagon carrying 

3 to 4 tons. 'JYaction - engines have in some places *sup- 
j)lantecl the ox -wagon for bringing agricultural produce to 
market. 'J’hc “ Scotch ('art,” a light two-wheeled vehicle, is also 
much used. 

Railways . — Railway construction began in 1850 when a private 
company built a line from Cape Town to Wellington. This line, 
64 m. long, was the only railway in the colony for nearly fifteen 
years. In 1871 parliament resolved to build railways at the 
public expense, and in 1873 (the year following the conferment 
of responsible government on the colony) a beginning was made 
with the work, £5,000,000 having been N oted for the purpose. In 
the same year the Cape Town- Wellington line was bought by 
the state. Subsecjuently powers were again given to private 
companies to construct lines, these companies usually receiving 
subsidies from tiie government, which owns and works the 
greater part of the railways in the colony. 

The plan adopted in 1S73 was to build independent lines 
from the seaports into the interior, and the great trunk lines 
then iH^gun determined the development of the whole system, 
’rhe .standard gauge in South Afric'a is 3 ft., 6 in. and all railways 
mentioned arc of that gauge unless otherwise stated. 

'fhe railways, which h:tve a mileage rxc'eeding 4000, are classi- 
fied under three great systems the Western, the Midland and 
the 1 '.astern. 

The Western system — the southern section of the Cape to 
(Tairo route — starts from (!ape Town and runs by Kimberley 
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(647 m.) to Vryburg (774 m.), whence it is continued by the 
Rhodesia Railway Co. to Mafeking (870 m.), Bulawayo (1360 m.), 
the Victoria Falls on the Zambezi (1623 m.) and the Belgian 
C'ongo frontier, whilst a branch from Bulawayo runs via 
Salisbury to Bcira, 2037 m. from Cape Town. From Fourteen 
Streams, a station 47 m. north of Kimberley, a line goes via 
Klcrksdorp to Johannesburg and Tretoria, this being the most 
direct route between Cape Town and the 'J’ransN aal. (Distance 
from Cape Town to Johannesburg, 955 m.) 

The Midland system starts from Port Elizalxth, and the main 
line runs by Cradock and Naauwpoort to Norval’s I’onL on the 
Orange river, whence it is continued through the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal by Bloemfontein to Johannesburg 
(714 Jn. from Port Elizabeth) and Pretoria (741 m.). From 
Kroonstad, a station midway betweenBloemfontcin and J ohannes- 
burg, a railway, opened in 1906, goes via l.adysinith to Durban, 
and provides the shortest railway route between C4ipe Town and 
Port FJizabeth and Natal. From Port Elizabeth a second line 
(186 m.) runs by Uitenhage and (iraaff Reinet, rejoining the 
main line at Rosmead, from which a junction line (83 m.) runs 
eastwards, connecting with the Eastern system at Stormberg. 
From Naauwpoort another junction line (69 m.) runs north-west, 
connecting the Midland with the Western s)'stcm at De Aar, 
and affords an alternative route to that via Kimberley from 
Cape Town to the 'iVansvaal. (Distance from ('ape Town to 
Johannesburg via Naauwpoort, jo i 2 m.) 

The Eastern system starts from East London, and the principal 
line runs to Springfontein (314 m.)in the Orange River Colony, 
where it joins the line to Bloemfontein and the Transvaal. 
(Distance from East London to Johannesburg, 665 m.) From 
Albert junction (246 m. from I'.ast London) a branch, originally 
the main line, goes east to Aliwal North (280 m.). 

The west to east connexion is made by a series of railways 
running for the most part parallel with the coast. Starting 
from Worcester, 309 m, from Cape Towm on the western main 
line a railway runs to Mossel Bay via Swcllcndam and Rivers- 
dale. From Mossel Bay another line runs by George, Oudts- 
hoorn and Willowmore to Klipplaat, a station on the line from 
GraafI Reinet to Port Elizabeth. (Distance from Cape Town 
666 m.) From Somerset East a line (164 m.) goes via King 
William’s Town to Blaney junction on the eastern main line 
and 31 m. from East Lontlon. The Somerset East line crosses, 
at Cookhouse station, the Midland main line from I’ort IClizabeth 
to the north, and by this route the distance between Pori Elizabeth 
and East London is 307 m. Before the completion in 1905 of 
the Somerset East-King William’s Town line, the nearest railway 
connexion between the two seaports was via Rosmead and 
Stormberg junctiejn — a distance of 547 m. From Sterkstroom 
junction on the eastern main line a branch railway goes through 
the Transkei to connect at Riverside, the frontier station, with 
the Natal railways. It runs via the Indwe coal-mines (66 m. 
from Sterkstroom), Maclear (173 m.) and Kokstad. From 
Kokstad to Durban is 232 m. 'The eastern system is also 
connected with the Transkei by another railway. From Amalxilc, 
a station 51 m. from East London, a line goes cast to Umtata 
(180 m. distant). Thence the line is continued to Port St Johns 
(307 m. from East London), whence another line 142 m. long 
goes to Kokstad. 

Besides the main lines there are many smaller lines. Thus all 
thc^ towns within a 50 in. radius of Cape Town are linked 
to it by railway. l.onger branches run from the capital S.E. 
to Caledon (87 m.) and N.W. via Malmesbur}^ (47 m.), and 
Pk|uetherg (107 m.) to Graaf Water (376 m.) A line runs N.W. 
across the veld from Hutchinson on the western main line via 
Victoria West to Carnarvon (86 m.). From De Aur junction, 
a line (i 1 1 m.) goes N.W. via Britstown to Pricska on the Orange 
river. From Port Elizabeth a line (35 m.) runs east to Grahams- 
town, whence another line (43 m.) goes south-east to Port 
Alfred at the mouth of the Kowie river. Another line (179 m.) 
on a two-fOot gauge runs N.W. from Port IClizabeth via Humans- 
dorp to Avontuur. 

A line, unconnected with any other in the colony, runs from 
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Port Nolloth on the west coast to the O’okiep copper mines 
(q 2 m.). It has a gauge of 2 ft. 6 in. 

The railways going north have to cross, within a comparatively 
short distance of the coast, the mountains which lead to the 
Karroo. The steepest gradient is on the western main line. 
Having entered the liilly district at Tiilbngh Road, where the 
railway ascends 500 ft. in 9 rn., the Hex River Pass is reached 
soon after leaving Worcester, 794 ft. above the sea. In the 
next 36 m. the line rises 2400 ft., over 20 m. of that distance 
being at gradients of i in 40 to 1 in 45. The eastern line is the 
most continuously steep in the colony^ In the first 18 m. from 
ICast London the railway rises looo ft. ; at Kei Road, 46 m. 
from its starting-point, it has reached an altitude of 2332 ft., 
at Cathcart ( 1 09 m.) it is 3906 ft. above the sea, and at (ypher- 
gat, where it pierces the Stormberg, 204 m. from East London, 
the rails are 5450 ft. above the sea. From Sterkstroom to 
Cyphergat, 15 mr, the line rises J044 ft. The highest railway 
station in the colony is Krom Hooghle, 5543 ft., in the Zuurberg, 
on the branch line connecting the Eastern and Western systems. 
The capital expended on government railways to the end of 
1905 was £29,973,024, showing a cost per mile of £10,034. The 
gross earnings in 1905 were £4,047.065 (as compared with 
)£3>3y0;093 in 189 s ) ; tlie expenses £3,076,920 (as compared with 
£1,596,013 in 1895). Passengers conveyed in 1905 numbered 
20,611,384, and the tonnage of goods 1,836,946 (of 2000 th). 

Posts and Telegratdis, — Direct telegraphic communication 
between London and Cape Town was established on Christmas 
day 1870. (tables ('onn et the ('olony with Europe (i) via 
J^oanda and Pathnrst, (2) via St Helena, Ascension and 
St Vincent; with ICurope and Asia (3) via Natal, Zanzibar 
and Aden, and with Australia (4) via Natal, Mauritius and 
Cocos. 

An overland telegraph wire connects Cape 'I’own and Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, via Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Other 
lines connect Cape Town with all other South African states, 
while within thc colony there is a complete .system of telegraphic 
communication, over 8000 m. of lines being open in 1906. 
'J'hc telephone service is largely developed in the chief towns. 
The telegraph lines arc owned and have been almost entirely 
built, at a cost up to 1906 of £^65,670, by the government, 
whi(’h in 1873 took over the then existing lines (781 m.) 

The postal scr\9(’0 is well organized, and to places beyond the 
reach of the railway there is a service of mail carts, and in parts 
of Ciordonia (Bechuanaland) camels arc used to carry the mails. 
Since 1890 a yearly avenige of over 50,000,000 has passed 
through the post. Of these about four-fifths are letters. 

Constitution and Government. Under the constitution estab- 
lished in 1872 Cape Colony enjoyed self-government. The legis- 
lature consisted of two chambers, a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly. Members of the Legislative Council or 
Upper House represented the provinces into which the colony 
was divided and were elected for seven years ; members of the 
House of Assembly, a much more numerous body, elected for 
five years, represented the towms and divisions of the provinces. 
At the head of the executive was a goN ernor appointed by the 
crown. By the South Africa Act 1909 this constitution was 
abolished as from the cstablisliment of the Union of South Africa 
in 1910. Cape Colony entered the Union as an original province, 
being represented in the Union parliament by eight members in 
the Senate and fifty-one in the House of Assembly. The qualifi- 
cations of voters for the election of members of the House of 
Assembly are the same as those existing in Cape Colony at the 
establishment of the Union, and arc as follow's -Voters must 
be born or naturalized British subjects residing in the Cape 
province at least twelve months, must be males aged 2t (no 
distinction being made as to race or colour), must be in possession 
of property worth £75, or in receipt of salary or wages of not less 
than £50 a year. No one not an elector in 1892 can be registered 
as a voter unless he can sign his name and write his address and 
occupation. A share in tribal occupancy does not qualify for a 
vote. A voter of non-Kuropean descent is not qualified for 
election to parliament (see further South Africa). The number 


of registered electors in 1007 was 152,135, of whom over 20,000 
were non-Europeans. 

For provincial purposes there is a provincial council consisting 
of the same number of members as are elected by the province 
to the House of Assembly. The qualifications of voters for the 
council are the .same as for the House of As.sembly. All voters, 
European and non -European, are eligible for seats on the 
council, but any councillor who becomes a member of parliament 
thereupon ceases to be a member of the provincial council. 
'I’he council passes ordinances dealing with direct taxation 
within the province for purely local purposes, and generally 
controls all matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
province. 'Uhe council was also given, for five years following 
the establishment of the Ihiion, control of elementary education. 
All ordinances passed by the council must have the .sanction of 
the Union government before coming into force. The council 
is elected for three years and is not subject to dissolution save 
by effluxion of time. The chief executive officer is an official 
appointed by the Union government and styled administrator 
of the province. The administrator holds his post for a period 
of five years. He is assisted by an executive committee consist- 
ing of four persons elected by the provincial council but not 
necessarily m-ml>ers of tliat body. 

To the provincial council is entrusted the oversight of the 
divisional and municipal councils of the province, but the powers 
of such subordinate bodies can also be varied or withdrawn 
by the Union parliament acting directly. Divisional councils, 
which are elected triennially, were established in 1855. In 
1908 they numbered eighty -one. The councils are presided 
over by a civil commissioner who is also usually resident 
magistrate. They have to maintain all roads in the division ; 
can nominate field cornets (magistrates) ; may borrow money 
on the security of the rates for public works ; and return 
three members yearly to the district licensing court. Their 
receipts in 1908 were £269,000 ; their expenditure in the same 
period was £283,000. The electors to the divisional councils are 
the owners or occupiers of immovable property. Members of 
the councils must be registered voters and owners of immovable 
property in the division valued at not less than £500. 

Municipalities at the ('ape date from 1836, and are now, for 
the most part, siibjeet to the provisions of the (leneral Municipal 
Act of 1882. Certain municipalities have, however, obtained 
special acts for their governance. In 1907 there were 119 
municipalities in the province. Under the act of 1882 the 
municipalities were given power to levy annually an owner’s 
rate assessed upon the capital value of rateable property, and 
a tenant’s rate assessed upon the annual value of such property. 
No rate may exceed 2d. in the £ on the capital value or 8d. in 
the £ on the annual value. The receipts of the municipalities 
in 1907 amounted to £1,430.000. Du'ing the same period 
the exp'nditure amounted to £i,53qr,ooo. 

Law and Justice . — The basis of the judicial system is the 
Roman-Dutch law, which has been, however, modified by 
legislation of the Cape parliament. In each division of the 
province there is a resident magistrate with primary jurisdiction 
m civil and criminal matters. The South Africa Act 1909 
created a Supreme Court of South Africa, the supreme court of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which sits at Cape Town, becoming a 
provincial division of the new supreme court, presided over by a 
judge-president. The two other superior courts of Cape Colony, 
namely the eastern districts court which sits at Graham’s 
Town, and the high court of Griqualand which sits at Kimberley, 
became local divisions of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 
Each of these courts consists of a judge -president and two 
puisne judges. The provincial and local courts, besides their 
original powers, have jurisdiction in all matters in which the 
government of the Union is a party and in all matters in which 
the validity of any provincial ordinance shall come into 
question. From the decisions of these courts appeals may 
he made to the appellate division of the Supreme Court. The 
judges of the divisional courts go on circuit twice a year. 
In addition, since 1888 a special court has been held at 
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Kimberley for tr}’ing rases relating to illicit diamond 
biiyina: I.D.Pi/’). This court consists of two judges of the 

supreme court and one other member, hitherlo the civil com- 
missioner or the resident magistrate of Kimberley. The Trans- 
keian territories, which fall unfler the jurisdiction of the eastern 
district court, are sul)ie<-l 1<> a Native Territories Penal Code, 
which (ume into force in 1MS7. Besides the usual magistrates 
in these territories, there is a chief magistrate, resident at Cape 
'ibwn, with two assistants in the territories. 

— to the year 1876 government provided an 
annual grant for ecclesiastical purj)os(-s w'hich w’as divided 
among tlie various churches, ('ongregationalisls alone declining 
to reciMVc state aid. From that date, in accordance with the 
pr()\'isions of the Voluntary Act of 1875, grants w^re only eon- 
tinued to the then holders of office. The Dutc'h Reformed 
('h«rch, us tnight be anti(‘ip)ated from the early history of the 
country, is by far the most numerous corniminity. Next in 
number of adherents among the white community come the 
Anglicans - Cape C olony iorming part ol the lYovincc of South 
Africa. In 1847 a bishop ol ( ape- 'Pown was appointed to preside 
over this cluirch, who.se diof'(*se extended not only over (ape 
C'olony and Natid, but also over the island of St Helena, J.iiter, 
ho\ve\cr, sefKirate bisli(4)s were appointed for the eastern 
proNince (with the seat at (iraham’s 'J'owm) and for Natal. 
Siibsequcnlly iiriolhcr bishopn'ic. St John’s, Kaffraria, was created 
and the C 'ape down diot'c.san raised to the rank of archbishop. 
Of other Ih'otestant bodies the Melhuclists outnumber the 
Anglicans, eight-ninths of their inen[il>eis being coloured people. 
'J'he Roman (utliolics have bishops in (ape I’own and (kaham’s 
Town, but are coiufiaratively few. There are, besides, .several 
loreign missions in the colony, the most important being the 
jMtiravian, London and Rhenish missionary .societies. The 
Moravians have been established since 1732. 

'j’he fallowing figures are extrai'ted from the ccnsu.s returns 
of jgo4 : — Protestants, i,3o5.i:;3; Roman Catholics, 38,118; 
Jew's, ig,537 ; Mahommeclans, 224)23 ; other .sects, 42(17 : no 
religion,” 1,016,255. In this last category am jilaced the pagan 
natives, dlie fignires for the ('hief Protestant sects were: — 
Duleh Refiirmed Church, 3ogt4''^7 ; Geroformeerde Kcrk, 6209 ; 
Uitheruns, 80,1)02 ; Anglicans, 281,433 ; ih'c.sbvtcrians, 88,660 ; 
('origregationalists, 112,202; Wesleyan and other Methodist**, 
290,264; Bapli.sts, 14,105. Of the Hottentots 77%, of the 
Lingoes 50 of the mixed races 8t) “o. and of the Kafilrs and 
Bechuanas 26 ‘Jo were returned as Christians. 

Juiiualfon.-^ 'i'hiii'v is a state system of primary education 
controlled by a superintendent-general of education and the 
education department w'hicli administers the parliamentary 
grants. As early as 1839 u .scheme of public .sdH>*>l.s, drawm up 
by Sir Jolin Herscliel, the astronomer, came into operation, 
and was continued until i8()5, when a more comprehensive 
scheme was adojiled. In 1^)05 an act wa.s passed dividing the 
colony into school districts under the control of popularly elected 
school iKiards, which were established during 1905-1906. These 
boards le\T, through municipal or divisional councils, a rate 
for school purposes and supervise all public and poor schools. 
I'he schools are divided into public' undenominationtd elementary 
schools ; day schools and industrial institutions for the natives ; 
mission sc.luiols to which government aid for secular instruction 
is granted ; private larm .schools, district boarding schools, 
training schools for teachers, industrial .schools for poor whites, 
&c. In 1905 2930 primary sc'hools of various classes were open. 
Education is not compul.sory, but at the 1904 census 95 ‘Jo <)f 
the while popukition over fourteen years old eould read and write. 
In tlie same year 186,000 natives could read and w’rite, and 
53,000 coul4 rfad but not write. 'I'hcrc are also numbers of 
private sclvgp|i^ receiving no government aid. These include 
sduiols nufinftllfied by the (lerman community, in which the 
medium ^i^ii19|||!^ion is German. 

The vnilcrTn^|(jli the Cape of Good Hope, modelled on that of 
IX)ndon,),^nds 41 the head of the educational system of the 
colouyu* aro.se out of and superseded the board of public 
exaflniife (whicli had been constituted in 1858), was established 


in 1874 and was granted a royal charter in 1877. It is governed 
by a chancellor, a vice-chancellor (who is chairman of the 
university council) and a council consisting (1909) of 38 members, 
including representatives of Natal. The university is empowered 
to grant degrees ranking equally with those of any university in 
Great Britain. Originally only B.A., M.Am LL. IT, LL.J)., M.B., 
and M.D. degrees were conferred, but degrees in literature, 
science and music and (in 1908) in divinity were added. The 
number of students who matrieulated rose from 34 in 1875 
to n8 in 1885,242 in 1895 and 539 in 1905. The examina- 
tions are open to candidates irrespective of where they 
have studied, but under the Higher Education Act grants 
are paid to seven colleges that specially devote themselves 
to preparing students lor the graduation courses. These 
are the South African ('ollege at ('ape Town (founded in 
1829), the Victoria (’ollege at Stellenbosch, the Diocesan 
(ollege at Rondebosch, Rhodes University (’ollege, Graham’s 
Town, Gill College at Somerset East, the School of Mines 
at Kimberley and the Huguenot Ladies’ College at Welling- 
ton. Several denominational colleges, receiving no govern- 
ment aid, do the same work in a greater or less degree, the 
best known being St Ai( Ian’s (Roman Catholic) College and 
Kingswood (Wesleyan) (‘ollege, both at Graham's Town. 
GraafT Reinet College, Dale ('fillege, King W'illiam s Towm, and 
the Grey Institute, Port Elizabeth, occupy the place of high 
.schools under the education department. The Theological 
vSeminaiy at SlelU'nbosch prepares theological students for the 
ministry of the J >utch Church. At Cape Town is a Royal Observa- 
tory, founded in 1829, one ol tlie most important institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is under I he control of a roval a.slro- 
nomcr and its expenses are defrayed by tl>e British admiralty. 

Defence. "'VUc. ('ape peninsula is fortified with a view to 
repelling attacks from the .sea. Simon’s Town, which is on tlio 
east side of the peninsula, is the head(|uarters of the Capo and 
West (oast naval scpiadron. It is strongly fortified, as is also 
Table Bay. Port Elizabeth is likewise fortified against naval 
attack. A strong garrison of the British army is stal ioned in the 
colony, with headcjuarters at (’ape 'I’own. The cost of this 
garrison is borne by the imperial government. For purposes of 
local defence a force named the J*'rontier Armed ami Mounted 
l\)lirc was organized in 1853, and a permanent colonial force has 
lieen maintained since that date. It is now known as the ('ape 
Mounted Riflemen and is about 700 strong. Jts ordinary duty 
is to preserve order in the 'I'ranskcian territories. 'J’he Cnpe 
Mounted Police, over 3600 strong, are also available for tlie 
defence of (he colony and are fully armed. 'J’herc arc numerous 
volunteer corps, which receive a capitation grant from the. govern- 
ment. By a law passed in 3878 every able-bodied man between 
eiglitecn and fifty is lialile to military servire without as well as 
within the limits of the state. There is also a volunteer naval force. 


Ra>enue,Dcht,^c. — 'I’ho following ttible shows the total receipts 
(including loans) and payments (includii^ that under l«oan Acts) 
of the colony in various financial yeans, from 1880 to 1905 


Year vnclmg 
3<)th June 

Receipts. 

1) . **.r - .. 

1880 

£ 3 . 55 t>. 6 oi 

{5,742,665 

1885 j 

1890 

1895 

I9(x» j 

190.5 ! 

{3.814.947 
5.57^907 
5,430,61 T 

^>-.565.7.52 

13,850,247 

/ 496,795 

26,441 

128.576 

3,214.290 

4,211,832 

5.327496 

5.3^^8.157 

7. 773. '.J 30 

10,914.784 


The colony had a public debt of £42.109,561 on the 31st of 
December 3905, including sums raised for corporate bodies, 
harbour boards, &c., but guaranteed in the general revenue. 
The greater part of the loans were issued at si 4 % interest. 
Nearly the whole of the loans raised have been spent on railways, 
harbours, irrigation and other public works. The value of 
assessed pro()erty for divisional council purposes was returned in 
1905 at ;^7 ,o 78,268. 'Hie total revenue of the divisional councils 
increased from £160,558 in 1901 to £273,543 in 1905, and the 
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expisnditure from :fi7o»892 in 1901 to £243,241 in 1905. The 
receipts from municipal rates and taxes rose from £520,587 in 
1901 to £700,103 in 1005 ; the total municipal receipts in the 
same period from £978,867 to £1,752,105. At the end of 1905 
the total indebtedness of the municipalities was £5,775420, and 
the value of assessed property within the municipal bounds 
£53,948,224. 


of a commissioner sent out in 1685 a better class of immigrants 
was introduced. About 1686 the European population was 
increased by a number of the French refugees who left their 
country on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The influence 
of this small body of immigrants on the character of tlie Dutch 
settlers was marked. The Huguenots, however, owing to the 
policy of the Company, which in 1701 directed that Dutch only 


Banks --The following table gives statistics of the banks under should be tiiught in the schools, ceased by the middle of the i8th 
trust laws : — I century to be a distinct body, and the knowledge of French 

disappeared. Advancing north and 

I Inchuiin;; Head OUicfs. ^ Assets and east from their base at Cape Town 

T...A’,nh..r I Ca^;;tal Capital Co^ony oZ tl.e colonists gradually acquired- 

I SubscrilK'd. ■ Vaid Dp- toion>oui>. partly by so-called contracts, partly 

1 by force — all the land of the Hot- 

)8i>o 1 ;t7404io £<).22i/)6i I ten lots larL^c numbers of whom thev 

T8(»r, 7,180.000 2,.pSj.oo3 1.008.837 6i2.20<s Ti.864.152 I u uiot,., largt Hum ijcis 01 \\ Hom tncy 

1(100 12,166.800 ! 6.508,308 1,810,621 1,361.637 20,537,343 I slew. Besides those who died# in 

1005 11,510.000 I 4,356,025 2,948.428 1.065.251 20.749,988 j warfare, whole tribes of Hottentots 

— — ' were destroyed by epidemics of 
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Circulation, 

T)<c(.‘nil)rr 

Capital 

Capital 

Rcs(.tvo. 

Colony only. 


Sub.scrilK'd. 

Laid L'p* 


) 89(j 

2 . 5 . 780,610 

1 

/■85o.48(j 

2740,210 

t8(»5 

7 , 18 ( 1,090 

1 2 , 382 , 0(^3 

1 . 008.837 

612 . 2 ()<S 

i(H><> 

12 , 166,800 

! 6 , 508,308 

1 , 810,621 

I.. 36 1.63 7 

r *)05 

11 , 510,900 

1 4-^.56.625 

2 , 948.428 

1 . 065.251 


Assets and 
Liabilities. 
Colony only. 

£0.221.661 I 
11,864,152 

20,537,343 I 

20,749,988 j 


Siatidard Time, Money, Weights and Measures. — Since 1903 a 
standard time has been adopted throughout South Africa, being 
that of 30*^ or two hours east of Greenwich. In other words 
noon in South Africa corresponds to jo.o a.m, in l^mdon. The 
actual difference between the meridians of Greenwich and CajK 
'J'own is one hour fourteen minutes. The monetary system is 
that of Great Britain and the coins in circulation are exclusively 
British. Though all the standard weights and measures arc 
British, the following old Dutch measures are still used : — 
l.ttfuid Measure: Leaguer t-v about 128 imperial gallons; half 
aum — 15 A imperial gallons ; anker = 7^ imperial gallons. Cap- 
aaly : Muid - 3 bushels. The general surface measure is the old 
Amsterdam Morgen, reckoned equal to 2- 11654 acres; 1000 
Cape lineal feet are equal to 1033 Britisli imperial feet. The Cape 
ton is 2000 lb. 

The Press. — 'Phe first newspaper of the colony, written in. 
Dut(’h and English, was published in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only in the literary but in the political 
history of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the disputes which 
had arisen between the colonists and the governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, who had issued a decree prohibiting all persons from 
rornening or attending public meetings. Its criticism.^ on 
public affairs soon led to its suppression by the governor, and a 
memorial from the colonists to the king petitioning fora free 
press was the result. This boon was secured to the colony in 1828, 
and the pre.ss soon became a powerful agent, characterized by 
public spirit and literary ability. In politics the newspapers are 
divided, principally on racial lines, appealing either to the 
British or the T)utch section of the community, rarely to both 
sides. There are about one hundred newspapers in English or 
Dutch published in the colony. 

The chief papers are the Cape Times, Cape Argus, South 
African Neu>s (Ilond), both daily and weekly ; the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser (Kimberley) and the Kastern Province Herald 
(Port Elizabeth). 0 ns Land and Het Dagblad are Dutch papers 
published at Cape Town. (F. R. C.) 

Histoky 

Disetwery and Settlement,- -Bartholomew r)iaz, the Portugue.se 
navigator, discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 1488, and 
Va.sco d.i Gama in 1497 sailed along the whole coast of South 
Africa on his way to India. The Portuguese, attracted by the 
riches of the Fiast, made no permanent settlement at the Cape. 
But the Dutch, who, on the decline of the Portuguese power, 
established themselves in the East, early saw the importance of 
the place as a station where their vc.s.sels might take in \vater and 
provisions. They did not, liowever, establish any post at the 
Cape until 1652, when a .small garrison under Jan van Riebeek 
were sent there by the Dutch East India Company. Rieljeek 
landed at Table Buy and founded Cape Town. In 1671 the first 
purchase of land from the Hottentots beyond the limits of the 
fort built by Riebeek marked the beginning of the Colony proper. 
The earliest colonists were for the most part people of low station 
or indifferent character, but as the result of the investigations 


smallpox in J713 and in 3755. Straggling remnants still main- 
tained their independence, but the mass of the HottentoLs took 
ser\dce with the colonists as herdsmen, while others became 
hangers-on about the company's posts and grazing-farms or 
roamed alwjut the country. In 1787 the Dutch government passed 
a law subjecting these wanderers to certain restrictions. The 
effect of this law was to place the Hottentots in more immediate 
dependence upon the farmers, or to compel them to migrate 
northward beyond the colonial border, 'rhose who chose the 
latter alternative had to encounter the hostility of their old foes, 
the Bushmen, who were widely spread over the plains from the 
Nieuwveld and Sne.eiiwberg mountains to the Orange river. 
The colonists also, pressing forward to those territories, came in 
contact with these Ishnuielites — the farmers' cattle and sheep, 
guarded only by a Hottentot herdsman, offering the strongest 
tenjptation to the Bushman. Reprisals followed ; and the 
position became so desperate that the extermination of the 
Bushmen appeared to the government the only safe alternative. 
“ f'ommandoes " or war-bands were sent out against them, and 
they were hunted down like wild beasts. Within a i)eriod of six 
years, it is said, upwards of 3000 were either killed or captured. 
Out of the organization of these commandoes, with their field- 
commandants and field-cornets, has grown the common system 
of local government in the Dutch-settled districts of South Africa. 

It was not to the hostility of the natives, nor to the hard 
struggle with nature necessary to make agriculture profitable 
on Karroo or veld, that the slow progress made by the colonists 
was tiue, so much as to the narrow and tyrannical policy adopted 
by tile East India C'ompany, which closed the colony against free 
immigration, kept the whole of the trade in its own hands, 
combined the administrative, legislative and judicial powers in 
one body, prescribed to the farmers the nature of the crops they 
were to grow, demanded from them a large part of their produce, 
anti harassed them wdth other exactions tending to discourage 
industry and enterprise. (See further South Africa, where 
the methods and results of DutcJi colonial government are 
considered in their broader aspects.) To this mischievous policy 
is ascribed that dislike to orderly government, and that desire 
to escape from its control, wliich characterized for many genera- 
tions llie “ boer ” or farmer class of Dutch settlers— qualities 
utterly at variance witli the character of the Dutch in their 
native country. It was largely to escape oppression that the 
farmers trekked farther and farther from the scat of government. 
The company, to control the emigrants, established a magistracy 
at Swellendam in 1745 and another at Graaff Reinet in 1786, 
The Gamtoos river had been declared, c. 1740, the eastern 
frontier of the colony, but it was soon passed. In 1780, however, 
the Dutch, to avoid collision with the warlike Kaffir tribes 
advancing south and west from east central Africa, agreed with 
them to make the Great Fish river the common boundary. In 
-795 the heavily taxed burghers of the frontier districts, who 
were afforded no protection .against the Kaffirs, expelled the 
officials of the East India Company, and set up independent 
governments at Swellendam and Gr^ Reinet. In the same 
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year, Holland havinjOf fallen under the revolutionary government 
of France, a British force under Oencral Sir James Craig was sent 
to Cape 'I’own to secure the colony for the prince of Orange — a 
refugee in I'^ngland — against the French. The governor of Cape 
Town at first refused to obey the instructions from the prince, 
but on the British proceeding to take forcible possession he 
capitulated.^ His action was hastened by the fact that the 
Hottentots, deserting their former masters, flocked to the British 
standard. I'he burghers of GraafF Reinet did not surrender until 
a force had been sent against them, while in 1 700 and again in 
1801 they rose in revolt. In February 1803, as a result of the 
peace ot Amiens, the colony was handed over to the Batavian 
Republic, which introduced many needful reforms; as had the 
British during their eight years’ rule. (One of the first acts of 
(icncral Craig had been to abolish torture in the administration 
of justice.) War having again broken out, a British force was 
once more sent to the (ape. After an engagement (Jan. 1806) 
on the shores of Table Bay the Dutch garrison of Cape Castle sur- 
rendered to the British under .Sir David Baird, and in 1814 the 
colony was ceded outright l)y Holland to the British crowm. 
At that time the colony extended to the line of mountains guard- 
ing the vast central plateau, then called Bushmansland, and had 
an anja of about 120,000 sq. m. and a population of some 60,000, 
of whom 27,000 were whites, 17,000 free Hottentots and the rest 
slaves. These slaves were mostly imported negroes and Malays, 
'i’heir introduction was the chief cause leading the white settlers 
to despi.se manual labour. 

The First and Second Kaffir — At the time of the 
cession to Great Britain the first of several wars with the Kaffirs 
had been fought. (The numerous minor conflicts which since 
1789 had taken place between the colonists and the Kaffirs — the 
latter sometimes aided by Hottentot allies—are not reckoned 
in the usual enumeration of the Kaffir wars.) The Kaffirs, who 
had (Tos.sed the colonial frontier, had been expelled from the 
district between the Sunday and Great Fish rivers known as 
the Zuurveld, which became a sort of neutral ground. For some 
time previous to 181 1 the Kaffirs, however, had tiiken pos.session 
of the neutral ground and committed depredations on the 
colonists. In order to expel them from the Zuurveld, Colonel 
John (iraham took the field with a mixed fon'e in December 1811, 
and in the end the Kaffirs were driven beyond the Fish river. 
On the site of Colonel Graham’s headquarters arose the town 
which bears his name. Jn 1817 further trouble arose with the 
Kaffirs, the immediate cause of quarrel being an attempt by the 
colonial authorities to enforce the restitution of some stolen 
cattle. Routed in 1818 the Kaffirs rallied, and in the early part 
of 1819 poured into the colony in vast hordes. Led by a prophet- 
chief named Makana, they attacked Graham’s Town on the 
22nd of April, then hchl by a handful of white troops. Help 
arrived in time and the enemy were beaten back. It was then 
arranged that the land between the Fish and Keiskamma rivers 
should be neutral territory. 

The British Settlers of 1S20. — The war of 1817-19 led to the 
first introduction of English settlers on a considerable .scale, 
an event fraught with far-reaching consequences. The then 
governor, l.ord Charles Somerset, whose treaty arrangements 
with thi! Kaffir chiefs had proved unfortunate, desired to erect 
a barrier against the Kaffirs by settling white colonists in the 
border district. Jn 1820, on the advice of Lord Charles, parlia- 
ment voted £50,000 to promote emigration to the Cape, and 
4000 British were sent out. These people formed what was 
known as the Albany settlement, founding I^ort Elizabeth and 
making Graham’s Town their headquarters. Intended primarily 
as a measure to secure the safety of the frontier, and regarded by 
the British government chiefly as a better means of affording a 
livelihood to a few thousands of the surplus population, this 
emigration scheme accomplished a far greater work than its 
authors contemplated. The new settlers, drawn from every part 
of the British Isles and from almost every grade of society, 

^ It is stated that Colonel R. J. Gordon (the explorer of the Orange 
river), who commanded the Dutch forces at the Cape, chagrined 
by the occupation of the country by the British, committed suicide. 


retained, and their descendants retain, strong sympathy with 
their native land. In course of time they formed a valuable 
counterpoise to the Dutch colonists, and they now constitute the 
most progressive element in the colony. The advent of these 
immigrants was also the means of introducing the English 
language at the Cape. In 1825, for the first time, ordinances 
were Issued in English, ami in 1827 its use was extended to 
the conduct of judicial proceedings. Dutch was not, however, 
ousted, the colonists becoming to a large extent bilingual. 

Dislike of British Rule. — Although the colony was fairly 
pro.sperou.s, many of the Dutch farmers were as dissati.sfie’d 
with British rule as they had been with that of the Dutch ICast 
India Company, though tbeir ground of complaint was not the 
.same. In 1792 Moravian mission.s had been established for the 
benefit of the Hottentots,- and in 1799 the London Missionary 
Society began work among both Hottentots and Kaffirs. The 
championship of Hottentot grievances by the missionaries caused 
much dissatisfaction among the majority of the colonists, who.se 
views, it may be noted, temporarily prevailed, for in 1812 an ordin- 
ance was issued which empowered magistrates to bind Hottentot 
children as apprentices under conditions differing little from that 
of slavery. Meantime, however, the movement ifor the abolition 
of slavery was gaining strength in England, and the missionaries 
at length appealed from the colonists to the mother country. 
An incident which occurred in 1815-1816 did much to make 
permanent the hostility of the frontiersmen to the British. 
A farmer named Bezuidenhout refused to obey a summons issued 
on the complaint of a Hottentot, and firing on the party sent to 
arrest him, was himself killed by the return fire. This caused a 
miniature rebellion, and on its suppression five ringleaders were 
publicly hanged at the spot— Slachters Nek— where they had 
sworn to expel “ the English tyrants.” The feeling caused 
by the hanging of those men was deepened by the circumstances 
of the execution — for the scaffold on which the rebels were 
simultancou.sly .swung, broke down from their united weiglil and 
the men were afterwards hanged one by one. An ordinance 
pas.scd in 1827, abolishing the old Dutch courts of Jandroost 
and heemraden (resident magistrates being substituted) and 
decreeing that henceforth all legal proceedings should be con- 
ducted in English ; the granting in 1828, as a result of the 
representations of the missionaries, of equal rights with 
whites to the Hottentots and other free coloured people : the 
imposition (1830) of heavy penalties for harsh treatment of 
slaves, and finally the emancipation of the slaves in 1834,'* — all 
the.se things increased the dislike of the farmers to the government. 
Moreover, the inadequate compensation awarded to slave- 
owners, and the .suspicions engendered by the method of payment, 
caused much re.sentment, and in 1835 the trekking of farmers 
into unknown country in order to escape from an unloved govern- 
ment, which had characterized the i8th century, recommenced. 
Emigration beyond the colonial border had in fact been con- 
tinuous for 150 years, but it now took on larger proportions. 

The Third Kaffir War. — On the ea.stern border further trouble 
arose with the Kaffirs, towards whom the policy of the Cape 
government was marked by much vacillation. On the nth of 
December 1834 a chief of high rank was killed while resisting 
a commando party. Thi.s set the whole of the Kaffir tribes 
in a blaze. A force of 10,000 fighting men, led by Macomo, 
a brother of the chief who was killed, .swept across the frontier, 
pillaged and burned the homesteads and murdered all who 
dared to resist. Amon^ the worst sufferers were a colony of 
freed Hottentots who, m 1829, had been settled in the Kat 
river valley by the British authorities. The fighting power 
of the colony was scanty, but the governor, Sir Benjamin 
DTJrban acted with promptitude, and all available forces 
were mustered under Colonel (afterwards Sir Harry) Smith, 
who reached Graham’s Town on the 6th of January 1835, six days 
after news of the rising reached Cape Town. The enemy’s 

- From 1737 to 1744 Gcorgf Schmidt, "The apostle to the 
Ilottentohs," had a mi.s.sion at Genadendal— " The Vale of Grace," 

“ Masters were allowed to keep their ex-slave.*? as " apprentices ** 
until the 1st of December 1838. 
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territory was invaded, and after nine months’ fighting the Kaffirs 
were completely subdued, and a new treaty of peace concluded 
(on the 17th of September). By this treaty all the country 
us far as the river Kci was acknowledged to be British, and its 
inhabitants declared British subjects. A site for the seat of 
government was selected and named King William’s To^\ti. 

The Great Trek , — The action of Sir Benjamin D’Urban was not 
approved by the home government, and on the instruction of 
Lord Glonelg, secretary for the colonies, who declared that 
“ the great evil of the Cape Colony consists in its magnitude,” 
the colonial boundar>" was moved back to the Great P'ish 
river, and eventually (in 1S37) Sir Benjamin was dismissed from 
office. The Kaffirs ” in the opinion of Lord Glenelg, “ had 
an ample justification for war ; they had to resent, and endeav- 
oured justly, though impotently, to avenge a series of encroach- 
ments ” (despatch of the 2hth of December 1835). 'J’his attitude 
towards the Kaffirs was one of the many reasons given by the 
Trek Boers for leaving Cape (Colony, "i'he Great 'Trek, as it is 
called, lasted from 1836 to 1840, the trekkers, who numbered 
about 7000, founding communities with a republican form of 
government beyond the Orange and Vaal rivers, and in Natal, 
where they had been preceded, however, by British emigrants. 
From this time Cape ('olony ceased to be the only civilized com- 
munity in South Africa, though for long it maintained its pre- 
dominance. Up to 1856 Natal was, in fact, a dependency of 
the Cape (see South Africa). Considerable trouble was 
caused by the emigrant Boers on either side of the Orange 
river, where the new comers, the Basil tos and other Kaffir 
tribes, Bushmen and Grif|uas contended for mastery. The Cape 
government endeavoured to protect the rights of the natives. 
On the advice of the missionaries, who exercised great influence 
with all the non-Dutch races, a number of native states were 
recognized and subsidized by the Cape government, with the 
object- -not realized --of obtaining peace on this northern 
frontier. 'The first of these ” Treaty States ” recognized was 
that of the Griquas of Griqualand West. Others were 
recognized in 1843 and 1844 — in the last-named year a treaty 
was made with the Pondoes on the eastern border. During 
this period the condition of affairs on the eastern frontier was 
deplorable, the government being unable or unwilling to afford 
protection to the farmers from the depredations of the Kaffirs. 
Elsewhere, however, the colony was making progress. The 
change from .slave to free labour proved to be advantageous to 
the farmers in the western provinces ; an efficient educational 
system, which owed its initiation to Sir John Herschel, the 
astronomer (who lived in (’ape Colony from 1834 to 1838), 
was adopted ; Road Boards were established and did much 
good work ; to the staple industries — the growing of wheat, the 
rearing of cattle and the making of wine — was added sheep- 
raising ; and by 1846 wool became the most valuable export 
from the country. The creation, in 1835, of a legislative council, 
on which unoffii’ial members had seats, was the first step in 
giving the colonists a share in the government. 

The War of the Axe , — Another war with the Kaffirs broke out 
in 1S46 and was known as the War of the Axe, from the murder 
of a Hottentot, to whom an old Kaffir thief was manacled, while 
being conveyed to Graham’s Town for trial for stealing an axe. 
The escort was attacked by a party of Kaffirs and the Hottentot 
killed. The surrender of the murderer was refused, and war was 
declared in March j 846. 'The Gaikas were the chief tribe engaged 
in the war, assisted during the course of it by the Tambukies. 
After some reverses the Kaffirs were signally defeated on the 
7th of June by General Somerset on the Gwangu, a few miles 
from Fort Peddie. Still the war went on, till at length Sandili, 
the chief of the Gaikas, surrendered, followed gradually by the 
other chiefs ; and by the beginning of 1848 the Kaffirs were again 
subdued, after twenty-one months’ fighting. 

Extension of British Sovereignty , — In the last month of the 
war (December 1847) Sir Harry Smith reached Cafie Town 
as governor of the colony, and with his arrival the Glenelg 
policy was reversed. By proclamation, on the 17th of December, 
he extended the frontier of the colony northward to the Orange 
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river and eastward to the Keiskamma river, and on the 23rd, . 
at a meeting of the Kaffir chiefs, announced the annexation of * 
the country between the Keiskamma and the Kei rivers to the 
British crown, thus reabsorbing the territory abandoned by 
order of Lord Glenelg. It was not, however, incorporated witli 
the Cape, but made a crown dependency under the name of 
British Kaffrana. For a time the Kaffirs accepted quietly the 
new order of things. The governor had other serious matters 
to contend with, including the assertion of British authority 
! over the Boers beyond the Orange river, and the establishment 
of amiaible relations with the Transvaal Boers. In the colony 
itself a crisis arose out of the proposal to make it a convict 
station. 

The Convict Agitation and Granting of a Constitution , — In 1848 
a circular was sent by the 3rd Earl Grey, then colonial secretary, 
to the governor of the Cape (and to other colonial govemofs), 
asking him to ascertain the feelings of the colonists regarding the 
reception of a certain class of convicts, the intention being to 
send to South Africa Irish peasants who had been driven into 
crime by the famine of 1845. Owing to some misunderstanding, 
a vessel, the “ Neptune,” was despatched to the Cape before the 
opinion of the colonists had been received, having on board 289 
convicts, among whom were John Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and 
his colleagues. When the news reached the (]ape that this 
vessel was on her way, the people of the colony became violently 
excited ; and they established an anti-convict association, by 
which they bound themselves to cease from all intercourse of 
every kind with persons in any way connected “ with the landing, 
supplying or employing convicts.” ( 3 n the 19th of September 
1849 the ” Neptune ” arrived in Simon’s Bay. Sir Harry Smith, 
confronted by a violent public agitation, agreed not to land the 
convicts, but to keep them on board ship in Simon’s Bay till he 
received orders to send them elsewhere. When the home 
government became aware of the state of affairs orders were sent 
directing the ” Neptune ” to proceed to Tasmania, and it did so 
after having been in Simon’s Bay for five months. The agitation 
did not, however, pass away without other important results, 
since it led to another movement, the object of which was to 
obtain a free representative government for the colony. This 
concession, which had been previously promised by Lord Grey, 
was granted by the British government, and, in 1854, a constitu- 
tion was estiiblished of almost unprecedented liberality. 

The Kaffir War of iSjosj - — The anti-convict agitation had 
scarcely ceased when the colony was once again involved in war. 
The Kaffirs bitterly resented their loss of independence, and ever 
since the last war had been secretly preparing to renew the 
struggle. Sir Harry Smith, informed of the threatening attitude 
of the natives, proceeded to the frontier, and summoned Sandili 
and the other chiefs to an interview. Sandili refused obedience ; 
upon which, at an assembly of other chiefs (October 1850), the 
governor declared him deposed from his chief ship, and appointed 
an Englishman, Mr Brownlee, a magistrate, to be temporary 
chief of the Gaika tribe. The governor appears to have believed 
that the measures he took would prevent a war and that Sandili 
could be arrested without armed resistance. On the 24th of 
December Col. Geo. Mackinnon, being sent with a small force with 
the object of securing the chief, was attacked in a narrow defile 
by a large body of Kaffirs, and compelled to retreat with some 
loss. This was the signal for a general rising of the Gaika tribe. 
The settlers in the military villages, which had been established 
along the frontier, assembled in fancied security to celebrate 
Christmas Day, were surprised, many of them murdered, and 
their houses given to the flames. Other disasters followed in 
quick succession. A small patrol of military was cut off to a man. 
The greater part of the Kaffir police deserted, many of them 
carrying off their arms and accoutrements. Emboldened by 
success, the enemy in immense force surrounded and attacked 
Fort Cox, where the governor was stationed with an inconsider- 
able force. More than one unsuccessful attempt was made to 
relieve Sir Harry ; but his dauntless spirit was equal to the 
occasion. At the head of 150 mounted riflemen, accom- 
panied by Colonel Mackinnon, he dashed out of the fort, 
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. and, through a heavy fire of the enemy, rodo to King William’s 
* Town— a dLstanoc of 12 m. Meantime, a new enemy appeared. 
Some 000 of the Kat river Hottentots, who had in former wars 
been firm allies of the British, threw in their lot with their 
hereditary enemies — the Kaffirs. They were not without 
excuses. They coni[)}ainc(l that while doing burgher duty in 
former mrs‘~-the Cape Mounted Rifles consisted largely ('f 
Hottent(U levies— they had not received the same treatment as 
others serving in dclencc of the colony, that they got no rom- 
])ensation for the losses they had sustained, and that they were 
in various ways made to feel they were a wronged and injured 
race. A secret combination was fonned willi the Kaffirs to take 
up arms to sweep the Kuroy)eans away and establish a Hottentot 
rcpu!)lic. Within a fortniglit of the !illa<’k on C'olonel Mackinncai 
the Kat river Hottentots were also in arms. Their revt)lt was 
followed by that of the Hottentots at other missionary stations ; 
and part of the Hottentots of the (lape Mounted Rifles followed 
th(‘ir example, including the very men who had escorted the 
governor from Fort Cox. Rut numbers of Hottentots remained 
loyal and the Firigo Kaffirs likewise sided with the British. 

After the confusion caused l\v the sudden outbreak had sub- 
sided, and prc'parations had been made, Sir Harry Smith and his 
gallant force turned the tidi; of war against the Kaffirs. The 
Amatola mountains were .stormed ; and the paramount chief 
Kreli, who all along covertly assisted the Gaikas, was severely 
punished. Jn Ayiril 1S52 Sir Harry Smith was recalled by Earl 
Grev, w'ho accused him ' unjustly, in the opinion of lh(‘ duke of 
Wellington — of a want of energy and judgment in ctmdueting the 
war, and hi; was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Cathcart. 
Kreli was again attacked and reduced to submission. The 
Amatolus were finally cleared of tlu* Kafiirs, and small forts 
erected among them to pre\'e‘nt their reoccupation. The British 
commanders were hampered throughout by the insufficiency of 
their forces, and it was not till March 185.'^ that this most 
sanguinary of Kaffir wnrs was brought to a conclusion, afti;r a 
loss of many hundred British soldiers. Shortly afterwards, 
British Kaffraria was made a crown colony. The Hottentot 
settlement at Kat river remained, but the ilottentot power 
within the c.olony was now finally cru.shed. 

The Great Amaxosa Delusion , — From 1853 the Kaffir tribes 
on the east gave little trouble to the colony. 'Phis was due, in 
large measure, to an extraordinary delusion whiclt arose among 
the Amaxosa in 1856, and led in i8j; 7 to the death of some 50,000 
IHirsons. This iticidcnt is one of the most remarkable instances 
of misplaced faith recorded in history. The Amaxosa had not 
accepted their defeat in 1853 as decisive and were preparing to 
renew the struggle with the white men. At this juncture, May 
1856, a girl named Nongkvvasc told her father that on going to 
draw' water from a stream she had met strangers of commanding 
a.spcct. The father, Mhlakza, went to see the men, who told him 
that they were .spirits of the dead, who hud come, if their behests 
were obeyed, to aid the Kaffirs with their invincible power to 
drive the white man from the land. Mhlakza repeated the 
message to his chief, Sarili, one of the most powerful Kaffir rulers. 
Sarili ordered the commands of the spirits to Ije obeyed. 'I’hese 
orders were, at first, that the Amaxosa w-ere to destroy their fat 
cattle. The girl Nongkw'ase, standing in the river where the 
spirits bad first appeared, heard unearthly noises, interpreted 
bv her father as orders to kill more and more cattle. At length 
the spirits commanded that not an animal of all their herds was 
to be left alive, and fverv" grain of <’orn W'as to be destroyed. 
If that were done, on a gi^ en date myriads of cattle more beautiful 
than those destroyed \vould issue from the earth, while great 
fields of cf)m,ripe and ready for har\TSt, would instantly appear. 
The dead would rise, troul)le and sickness vanish, and youth and 
beauty come to all alike. Unbelievers and the hated white man 
would on that day utterly perish. The people heard and ol)eyed. 
Sarili is believed by many persons to have been the instigator 
of the prophecies. C^rtlTmly some of the principal chiefs regarded 
all that w'as done stuiiaiy as the preparation for u last struggle 
w'ith the whites, thitr plan being to throw the whole .\maxosa 
nation fully armed and in a fomisliing condition upon the colony. 


There were those who neither believed the predictions nor looked 
for success in war, but destroyed their last particle of food in 
unquestioning obedience to their chief’s command. Either in 
faith that reached the sublime, or in obedience equally great, 
vast mimiuTs of the people acted. Great kraals were also 
prepared for the promised cattle, and huge .skin sacks to hold 
the milk that w:ls soon to be mure plentiful than water. At 
length the day dawned which, according to the proj)hccies, was 
to usher in the terrestrial paradi.se. 'J’lie sun rose and sank, but 
the expected miracle did not come to pass. The chiefs who had 
planned to hurl the famished warrior host upon the colony had 
committed an incredible blunder in negUiCting to call the nation 
together under pretext of witnessing the resurrection. 'I his 
error they realized too late, and endeavoured by fixing the re- 
surrection for another day to gatluT the clans, but blank despair 
had taken the place of hope and faith, and it was only as starving 
suppliants that the Amaxosa sought the British. The (olonists 
did what they could to save life, but thousands perished miserably. 
In their extremity many of the Kafiirs turned cannibals, and one 
instance of parents eating their own child is authenticated. 
Among the survivors was the girl Nongkwase ; her lather 
perished. A vivid narrative of the whole incident will be found 
in G. M. Theal's History and Geography of South Africa (3rd ed., 
London, 1878), from which this account is condensecl. The 
country (iepopulatcd as the result ol this delusion was afterwards 
peopled by European settlers, among whom were members of the 
German legion which had served w'ith the British army in the 
Crimea, and some 2000 industrious North (ierman emigrants, 
who proved a valuable acqui-sition to the colony. 

Sir George Grey's Governorship . — In 1854 Sir George Grey 
became governor of the ('ape, and the colony owed iniicli to his 
wise administration. 'I’he policy, impo.sed by the home govern- 
ment, of abandoning responsibility beyond the Orange river, was, 
he perceived, a mistaken one, and the scheme he prepared in 
1858 for a confederation of all South Africa was rejectetl by 
(ireat Britain. By his energetic action, however, in support of 
the missionaries Mofi'al and Livingstone, Sir George kept open 
for the British the road through Bechuanaland to the far ititerior. 
To Sir George was also due the first attempt, missionary effort 
apart, to educate the Kaffirs and to establish British authority 
firmly among them, a result w'hich the self-destruction of the 
Amaxosa rendered easy. Beyond the Kci the natives were left to 
their own devices. Sir George Grey left the (]apc in 1861. 
During his governorship the resources of the colony had been 
increased by the opening up of the copper mines in Little Nama- 
qiialand, the mohair wool industry had been established and 
Natal made a s(‘parate colony. The opening, in November 1863, 
of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, begun in 1850, and 
the construction in i860 of the great breakwater in 'I'able liay, 
long needed on that perilous roast, marked the beginning in the 
colony of public works on a large scale. 'I’hcy were the more or 
loss direct result of the granting to the colony of a large share in 
its own government. In 1865 the province of British Kaffraria 
W'as incorporated with the colony, under the title of the Electoral 
Divisions of King William's 'J’ow'n and East London. The 
tran.sfer was marked by the removal of the prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the natives, and the free trade in 
intoxicants which followed had most deplorable results among the 
Kaffir tribes, A severe drought, affecting almost the entire 
colony for several years, caused great depression of trade, and 
many farmers suffered severely. It w'as at this perit)d (1860) that 
ostrich - farming was successfully established as a separate 
industry. 

Whether by or against the wish of the home goveniment, tlje 
limits of British authority continued to extend. The Basutos, 
who dwelt in the upper valleys of the Orange river, had subsisted 
under a semi-proteetorate of the British government from 1843 
to 1854 ; but havdng been left to their own resources on the 
abandonment of the Orange sovereignty, they fell into a long 
exhaustive warfare wdth the Boers of the P'ree State. On the 
urgent petition of their chief Moshesh, they were proclaimed 
British subjects in 1868, and their territory became part of the 
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colony in 1871 (see Basutoland). In the same year the south- 
eastern part of Bechimnaland was annexed to Great Britain 
under the title of Griqualand West. This annexation wa.s a con- 
.sequence of the discovery there of rich diamond mines, an event 
which was destined to have far-reachinp results. (F. K. C.) 

Development of Modern Conditions, — 'I’he year 1870 marks the 
dawn of a new era in South Africa. From ti>at date the develop- 
ment of modern South Africa may be said to have fairly started, 
and in spite of political complications, arising from lime to time, 
the progress of Cape Colony down to the outbreak of the Transvaal 
War of i8c)g was steadily forward. The discovery of diamonds on 
the Oningc river in 1867, followed immediately afterwards by the 
discover\’ of diamonds on the Vaal river, led to the rapid occupa- 
tion and development of a tract of country which liad hitherto 
been but sparsely inhabited. In 1870 Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fontcin diamond mines were discovered, and in 1871 the still 
richer mines of Kimberley and I)e Beers. These four great 
deposits of mineral wealth are still richly productive, and con- 
stitute the greatest industrial a.ssct which the colony possesses. 
At the time of the beginning of the diamond industry, not only 
the territory of ('ape ('olony and the Boer Kepublics, but all 
South Africa, was in a very depres.sed condition. Ostrich-farm- 
ing w'as in its infancy, and agriculture but little developed. The 
Boers, except in the immediate vicinity of (’ape Town, were a 
primitive! people. 'J’heir wants were few, they lacked enterprise, 
and the trade of the colony was restricted. F.ven the British 
colonists at that time were far from rich. I'he diamond industry 
therefore oflEcred consiflerable attra(’tions, especially to colonists 
of British origin. It was also the means at length of demonstrat- 
ing the fact that South Afrit'a, barren and poor on the surface, 
was rich below the surface. It takes ten acres of Karroo to feed a 
sheep, but it was now seen that a few .square yards of diamond- 
iferous blue ground would feed a dozen families. By the end of 
187 1 a large population had alreadv gathered at the diamond 
fields, and immigration continued steadily, bringing new-comers 
to tlie rich fields. Among the first lo seek a fortune at the 
diamond fields was Cecil Rhodes. 

In 1858 the scheme of .Sir George Grey for the federation of the 
various colonies and states of South Africa had been rejected, as 
has been stated, by the home authorities. In 1874 the 4th carl of 
( arnarvon, secretary of state for the colonies, w'ho had been 
successful in aiding to bring about the federation of Canada, 
turned his attention to a similar scheme for the confederation of 
South Africa. The representative government in Cape Colony 
had been replaced in 1872 by responsible, i.e. self-government, 
and the new parliiunent at Cape Town resented the manner 
in which Lord (arnarvon propounded his suggestions. A resolu- 
tion was passed (] une 1 1, 1875) stating that any scheme in favour 
of confederation must in its opinion originate within South 
Africa itself. James Anthony Fronde, the distinguished historian, 
was sent out by Lord Carnarvon to further his policy in South 
Africa. As a diplomatist and a representative of the British 
government, the general opinion in South Africa was that Froude 
was not a success, and he entirely failed to induce the colonists to 
adopt Lord ('.arnarvon’s views. In 1876 FingoliUid, the Idutywa 
reserve, and Noman ’s-land, tracts of country on the Kaffir 
frontier, were annexed by (ireat Britain, on the understanding 
that the ('ape government should provide for their government. 
Lord Carnarvon, still bent on confederation, now appointed Sir 
Bartle Frere governor of Cape ('olony and high commisisioner 
of South Africa. 

Frere had no .sooner taken office as high commissioner 
than he found himself confronted with serious native troubles in 
Zululand and on the Kafiir frontier of Cape Colony. In 1877 
there occurred an outbreak on the part of the Galekas and the 
Gaikas. A considerable force of imperial and colonial troops was 
employed to put clown this rising, and the war was subsequently 
known as the Ninth Kaffir war. It was in this war that the 
famous Kaffir chief, Sandili, lost his life. At its conclusion the 
Transkei, the territory of the Galeka tribe, under Kreli, was 
annexed bv the British. In the meantime Lord Carnarvon had 
resigned his position in the British cabinet, and the scheme for 
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confederation which he had been pushing forward was abandoned. 
As a matter of fact, at that time Cape Colony was too fully < 
occupied with native troubles to take into consideration very 
seriously so great a question as confederation. A wave of feeling 
spread amt>ngst the different Kaffir tribes on the colonial frontier, 
and after the Gaika-Galeka War there followed in 1870 a rising in 
Basutoland under Moiro'si, whose cattle- raiding had for some 
time past caused considerable trouble. His stronghold tvas taken 
after ver>^ severe fighting by a colonial force, but, their defeat 
notwithstanding, the Basutos remained in a restless and aggressive 
condition for several years. In 1880 the colonial authorities 
endeavoured to extend to Basutoland the Feace J'^reservation Act 
of 1878, under which a general disarmament of the Basutos was 
attempted. Further fighting followed on this proclamation, 
which was by no means successful, and although peace was 
declared in the country in December 1882, the colonial authogties 
were very glad in 1884 to be relieved of the administration of a 
country which had already cosi them £3,000,000. "ITic imperial 
government then took over Basutoland us a crown colony, on the 
understanding that Cape ('olony should contribute for adminis- 
trative purposes £18,000 annually. In 1880 Sir Bartle Frere, 
who by his energetic and statesmanlike attitude on the relations 
with the native states, as well as on all other questions, had won 
the esteem and regard of loyal South Afiican colonists, was 
recallefl by the ist earl of Kimberley, the liberal .secretary of stale 
for the colonies, and was succeeded by Sir Hercules Robinson. 
Griqualand West, which included the diamond fields, was now 
incorporated as a portion of Cape Colony. 

Origin of the Afrikander Bond . — The Boer War of 1881, with 
its disastrous termination, naturally reacted throughout South 
Africa ; and as one of the most important results, in the year 
1882 the first Afrikander flond congress was held at Graaff 
Reinet. The organization of the Bond developed into one 
embracing the Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony. Each country had a provincial committee with district 
committees, and branches were distributed throughout the whole 
of South Africa. At a later date the Bond in the ('ape ('olony 
dissociated itself from its J^epublican branches. The general 
lines of policy which this organization endeavoured to promote 
may best be gathered from De Patriot, a paper published in the 
colony, and an avowed supporter of the organization. The 
following extracts from articles published in 1882 will illustrate, 
better than anything else, the ambition entertained by some of 
the promoters of this remarkable organization. 

*' The Afrikanclor Bond has for its object tlio establish mc'nt of a 
South African natioiidhty l»y »])rtM(hnR a true love for ■what is 
really our fatherbuid. No lK*tter time could b(; tound for establishing 
the Bond than the present, 'when the corfsciousness of nationality 
has been thoroughly aroused by the Transvaal war.” ...” The 
British goveriiineht keep on talking aliout a conledoration under the 
British flag, but that will never bo brought about. They can be 
quite certain of tliat. Thero is just one obstacle in the way of 
ronfederatiou, and that is the British flag, l-et them remove that, 
and in less than a year the con federation would be established 
under the Free Alrikandor flag.” After a time tlio English will 
realize tliat the aflvico given them by Froude W'as the best— they 
mu.st just have Simon’s Bay as a naval and military station on the 
way to India, and give over all the rest of South Africa to the 
Afrikanders.” . . . “ Our principal weaj)on in the social war must 
be the destruction of Engli.sh trade by our establishing trading 
companies for ourstdves.” ...” It is the duty of each true 
Afrikander not to spend anything wdth the English that he can 
avoid.” 

De Patriot afterward.? became imperialist, but 0 ns Land, 
another Bond organ, continued m much the same strain. 

In addition to having its press organs, the Bond from time to 
time published official utterances less frank in their tone than 
the statements of its press. Some of the Articles of the Bond\s 
original manifesto are entirely praiseworthy, e.g. those referring 
to the administration of justice, the honour of the people, &c. ; 
such clauses as these, however, were meaningless in view of the 
enlightened government which obtained in Cape Colony, and for 
the true “ inwardness ” of this document it is necessary to note 
Article 3, which di.stinctly speaks of the promotion of South 
Africa’s independence {Zelfstandi^heid), If the Bond aroused 
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disloyalty and mistaken aspirations in one section of the Cape 
inhabitants, it is equally certain that it caused a j^reat wave of 
loyal and patriotic enthusiasm to pass through another and more 
enlightened section. A pamphlet written in 1885 for an associa- 
tion called the Empire League by Mr Charles Leonard, who 
afterwards consistently championed the cause of civil equality 
and impartial justice in South Africa/ maintained as follows: — 

“(r) That tlio establisluiiont of the English government here 
was beneficial lo all cl.isses ; and (2) that the withdrawal of that 
government would b(‘ dis istrous to every one having vested interests 
in the colony. . . • England never can, nevn- will, give up this 
colony, and we colonists will never give up England. . . . Let us, 
the inhabitants of the Cape Colony, be swift lo n'cognizo that wc 
are one people, cast together under a glorious flag ol lilierty, with 
lusids clear enough to ajipreciate the freedom we enjoy, and hearts 
reailute to maintain our true privilege’s ; let us desist from reproach 
iu( and insulting oiv anotlier, and, rejoicing tiuit we have this 
goo ily laud as a common heritage, remember that by united action 
orilv^ can we realize its grand possibilities. We belong both of us to a 
home-loving stock, and the peace and prospentv of every home in 
the land is at stake. On our action now depends the question whether 
our children shall curse or bless us ; wind her we .shall live in their 
memory as promoters of civil strife, with all its miserable coiise- 
(|ucnces, or as joint arcliitects of a happy, prosperou.s and united 
state. Each ot lu looks back to a noble past. United, we may 
ensure to our descendants a not unworthy future. Disunited, we 
can hope lor notJiing but stagnation, misery and ruin. Is this a 
light thing ? " 

It is probable that many Englishmen reading Mr Leonard’s 
manifesto at the time regarded it as unduly alarming, but .sub- 
.sequent events proved the soundness of the views it expressed. 
The fact is that, from 1881 onwards, two great rival ideas came 
into being, each strongly opposed to the oilier. One was that of 
Imperialism — full civil rights for every civilized man, whatever 
his race might he, under the supremacy and protection of Great 
Britain. The other was nominally republican, but in fact 
exclusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the extremists 
of thi.s last party was summed up in the appeal which President 
Kruger made to the Free State in February 1881, when he hade 
them “ Come and help us. God is with us. It i.s his will to unite 
us as a people ” — to make a united South Afriai free from 
British authority.” The two actual founders of the Bond party 
were Mr Horckenhagen, a German who w'as residing in Bloem- 
fontein, and Mr Reitz, afterwards state .secretary of the Trurnsvaal. 
Two ifUerviews have been recorded which sliow the true aims of 
these two promoters of the Bond at the outset. One occurred 
between Mr Borckenhugen and Cecil Rhodes, the other between 
Mr Reitz and Mr T, Schreiner, whose brother became, at a later 
date, prime minister of Cape Colony. In the first interview 
Mr Borckenhagen remarked to Rhodes : “ We want a united 
Africa,” and Rhodes replied : “ So do T.” Mr Borckenhagen 
then continued : “ There is nothing in the way ; we will take 
you as our leader. There is only one small thing : we must, of 
course, be independent of the rest of the world.” Rhodes re- 
plied r ” You take me cither for a rogue or a fool. I should be 
a rogue to forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should 
be a fool, because I should be haled by my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” Jiut a.s Rhodes truly said at Cape 
Town in 1898, ” The only chance of a true union is the over- 
shadowing protection of a supreme power, and any German, 
Frenchman, or Russian would tell you that the best and most 
liberal power is that over which Her Majesty reigns.” The other 
interview took place at the beginning of the Bond’s existence. 
Being approached by Mr Reitz, Mr 'J'. .Schreiner objected that 
the Bond aimed ultimately at the overthrow of Brili.sh rule and 
the expulsion of the Britisli flag from South Africa. To this 
Mr Reitz replied : ” Well, what if it is .so ? ” Mr Schreiner 
expostulated in the following terms : “ You do not suppose 
that that flag is going to disappear without a tremendous struggle 
and hard fighting ? ” ” Well, I suppo.se not, but even .so, what 
of that ? ” rejoined Mr Reitz. In the face of this testimony with 
reference to two of the most prominent of the Bond’s promoters, 
it is impossible to deny that from its beginning the great under- 
lying idea of the Bond was an independent South Africa. 

^ Mr Hofmeyr^s Policy. — In 1882 an act was passed in the 
Cape legislative assembly, empowering members to speak in 


the Dutch language on the floor of the House, if they .so desired. 
The intention of this act was a liberal one, but the moment 
of its introduction was inopportune, and its effect was lo give 
an additional stimulus to the policy of the Bond. It was prob- 
ably also the means of bringing into the Hou.se a number of 
Dutchmen, by no means well educated, who would not have been 
returned had they been obliged to .speak English, By thi.s act 
an increase of influence was given to the Dutch loaders. The 
head of the Afrikander Bond at this time in ('ape Colony, and 
the leader of Dutch opinion, was Mr J. H. Jlofmeyr, a man of 
undoubted ability and astuteness. Although he was recognized 
leader of the Dutch party in Cape Colony, he consistently refused 
to take oflice, preferring to direct the policy and the action of 
others from an independent position. Mr Hofmeyr sat in the 
house of assembly as member for Stellenbosch, a strong Dutch 
constituency. His influence over the Dutch members was 
supreme, and in addition to directing the policy of the Bond 
within the (!ape (’olony, he supported and defended the aggressive 
expansion policy of President Kruger and the Transvaal Boers. 
In 1883, during a debate on the Basutoland Dis-annexation 
Bill, Rhodes openly charged Mr Hofmeyr in the Hoii.se with a 
desire to see a “ United States of South Africa under its own 
flag.” In 1884 Mr Hofmeyr led the Bond in strongly supporting 
the Transvaal Boers who had invaded Bechuanaland (q.v.), 
proclaiming that if the Bechuanaland freebooters were not per- 
mitted to retain the territories they had seized, in total disregard 
of the terms of the conventions of ]88i and 1884, there would 
be rebellion among the Dutch of Cape Colony. Fortunately, 
however, for the peace of Cape Colony at that time, Sir Charles 
Warren, sent by the imperial government to maintain British 
rights, removed the invading Boers from Stcllalancl and Goshen 
— two so-called republics set up by the Boer freebooters — in 
March 1885 and no rebellion occurred. Nevcrthelo.ss the Bond 
party was so strong in the House that they compelled the ministry 
under Sir Thomas Scanlen to resign in 1884, The logical and 
constitutional course for Mr Hofmeyr to have followed in these 
circumstances would have been to accept office and himself form 
a government. This he refused to do. He preferred to put in 
a nominee of his own who should be entirely dependent on him. 
Mr Upington, a clever Irish barrister, was the man he selected, 
and under Jiim was formed in 1884 what will always he known 
in C^pe history as the ” Warming-pan ” ministr}\ This action 
was denounced by many British colonists, who were sufficiently 
loyal, not only to Great Britain, but also to that constitution 
which had been conferred by Great Britain upon ('ape Colony, 
to desire to see the man who really wielded political power also 
acting as the responsible head of the party. It was Mr Hofmeyr’s 
refusal to accept this responsibility, as well as the nature of his 
Bond policy, which won for him the political sobriquet of the 
“Mole.” Open and responsible exercise of a power conferred 
under the constitution of the countr)^ JCnglishmen and Engli.sh 
colonists would have accepted and even welcomed. But that 
subterranean method of Dutch policy which found its strongest 
expression in Pretoria, and which operated from Pretoria lo (’ape 
Town, could not but be resented by loyal colonists. From 1881 
down to 1898, Mr Hofmeyr practically determined how Dutch 
members should vote, and also what policy the Bond should 
adopt at every juncture in its history. In 1895 he resigned his 
seat in parliament — an action which made his political dictator- 
ship still more remarkable. This influence on Cape politics 
was a demoralizing one. Other well-known politicians at the 
Cape suKsequcntly found it convenient to adapt their views 
a good deal too readily to those held by the Bond. In justice 
to Mr Hofmeyr, however, it is only fair to say that after the 
Warren expedition in 1885, which was at least evidence that Great 
Britain did not intend to renounce her supremacy in South 
Africa altogether, he adopted a less hostile or anti-British 
attitude. The views and attitude of Mr Hofmeyr between 1881 
and 1884 — when even loyal British colonists, looking to the 
events which ‘followed Majuba, had almost come to believe tliat 
Great Britain had little desire to maintain her supremacy — can 
scarcely be wondered at. 
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Rhodes and Dutch Sentiment. — Recognizing the difficulties of 
the position, Cecil Rhodes from the outset of his political career 
showed his desire to conciliate Dutch sentiment by considerate 
treatment and regard for Dutch prejudices. Rhodes was first 
returned as meml^er of the House of Assembly for Darkly West 
in 1880, and in spite of all vicissitudes this constituency remained 
loyal to him. He supported the bill permitting Dutch to be used 
in the House of Assembly in 1882, and early in 1884 he first took 
office, as treasurer-general, under Sir Thomas Scanlen. Rhodes 
had only held this position for six weeks when Sir Thomas Scanlen 
resigned, and in August of the same year he was sent by Sir 
Jlerrules Robinson to British Bechuanaland as deputy-com- 
missioner in succession to the Rev. John Mackenzie, the London 
Missionary Society’s representative at Kuruman, who in the 
previous May had proclaimed the queen’s authority over the 
district. Rhodes’s efforts to conciliate the Boers failed — henct* 
the necessity for the Warren mission. In 1885 the territories 
of Cape Colony were farther extended, and Tembuland, Bomvana- 
land and Cialekaland were formally added to the colony. In 
1886 Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded Sir Thomas Upington as 
prime minister. 

South African Customs Union. — The period from 1878 to 1885 
in Cape Colony had been one of considerable unrest. In this short 
time, in addition to the chronic troubles with the Basutos — 
which led the Cape to hand them over to the imperial authorities 
— there occurred a series of native disturbances which were 
followed by the Boer War of 1881, and the Bechuanaland dis- 
turbances of 1884. In spite, h()wever, of these drawbacks, the 
development of the country proceeded. The diamond industry 
was flourishing. In 1887 a conference was held in London 
for “ promoting a closer union between the various parts of the 
British empire by means of an imperial tariff of customs.” 
At this conference it is worthy of note that Mr Hofmeyr pro- 
pounded a sort of ” Zollvercin ” scheme, in which imperial 
customs were to be levied independently of the duties payable 
on all goods entering the empire from abroad. In making the 
proposition he stated that his objects were to promote the 
union of the empire, and at the same time to obtain revenue for 
the purposes of general defence.” The scheme was not at th(' 
time found practicable. But its authorship, as well as the 
sentiments accompanying it, created a favourable view of Mr 
Hofmeyr’s attitude. In the year 1888, in spite of the failure of 
statesmen and high commissioners to bring about political 
confederation, the members of the Cape parliament set about 
th^ establishment of a South African Customs Union. A 
Customs Union Bill was passed, and this in itself constituted 
a considerable development of the idea of federation. Shortly 
after the passing of the bill the Orange Free State entered the 
union. An endeavour was also made then, and for many years 
afterwards, to get the Transvaal to join. But President Kruger, 
consistently pursuing his own policy, hoped through the Delagoa 
Bay railway to make the South African Republic entirely in- 
dependent of Cape Colony. The endeavour to bring about a 
customs union which would embrace the Transvaal was also 
little to the taste of President Kruger’s Hollander advisers, 
interested as they were in the schemes of the Netherlands 
Railway (Company, who owned the railways of the Transvaal. 

Diamonds and Railways. — ^Another event of consfderable 
commercial importance to the Cape Colony, and indeed to 
South Africa, was the amalgamation of the diamond-mining 
companies, chiefly brought about by Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit 
and Barney ” Barnato, in 1889. One of the principal and 
most beneficent results of the discovery and development of 
tlie diamond mines was the great impetus which it gave to 
railway extension. Lines were opened up to Worcester and 
Beaufort West, to Graham’s Town, Graaff Reinet and Queens- 
town. Kimberley was reached in 1885. In 1890 the line was 
extended northwards on the western frontier of the Transvaal as 
far as Vryburg in Bechuanaland. In 1889 the Free State entered 
into an arrangement with the Cape Colony whereby the main 
trunk railway was extended to Bloemfontein, the Free State 
receiving half the profits. Subsequently the Free State bought 
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at cost price the portion of the railway in its own territory. 
In 1891 the Free State railway was still farther extended to 
Viljoen’s Drift on the Vaal river, and in 1892 it reached Pretoria 
and Johannesburg. 

Rhodes as Prime Minister : Native Policy. — In 1889 Sir Henry 
Loch was appointed high commissioner and governor of Cape 
Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1890 Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, the premier of the colony, resigned, and a Rhodes 
government was formed. Prior to the formation of this ministry 
(see table at end of article), and while Sir Gordon Sprigg was 
still in office, Mr Hofmeyr approached Rhodes and offered to put 
him in office as a Ikmd nominee. This offer was declined. When, 
however, Rhodes was invited to take office after the downfall of 
the Sprigg ministry, he asked the Bond leaders to meet him 
and discuss the situation. His policy of customs and railway 
unions between the various states, added to the personal cst<i^m 
in which he was at this time held by many of the Dutchmen, 
enabled him to undertake and to carry on successfully the 
business of government. 

The colonies of British Bechuanaland and Basutoland were 
now taken into the customs union existing between the Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony. Pondoland, another native terri- 
tory, was added to the colony in 1894, and the year w'as marked 
by the Glen Grey Act, a departure in native policy for which 
Rhodes was chiefly responsible. It dealt with the natives resid- 
ing in certain native reserves, and in addition to providing for 
their interests and holdings, and in other ways protecting the 
privileges accorded to them, the principle of the duty of some 
degree of labour devolving upon every able-bodied native enjoy- 
ing these privileges was asserted, and a small labour tax was 
levied.^ This is in many respects the most statesmanlike act 
dealing with natives on the statute-book ; and in the session of 
1895 Rhodes was able to report to the Cape parliament that the 
act then applied to 160,000 natives. In 1905 the labour clauses 
of this act, which had fallen into desuetude, were repealed. The 
clauses had, however, achieved success, in that they had caused 
many thousands of natives to fulfil the conditions requisite to 
claim exemption. 

In other respects Rhodes’s native policy was marked by com- 
bined consideration and firmness. Ever since the granting of 
self-government the natives had enjoyed the franchise. An act 
passed in 1892, at the instance of Rhodes, imposed an educa- 
tional test on applicants for registration, and made other pro- 
visions, all tending to restrict the acquisition of the franchise 
by “ tribal ” natives, the possible danger arising from a large 
native vote being already obvious (see section Constitution). 

Rhodes opposed the native liquor traffic, and at the risk of 
offending some of his supporters among the brandy-farmers of 
the western provinces, he suppressed it entirely on the diamond 
mines, and restricted it as far as he was able in the native reserves 
and territories. Nevertheless the continuance of this traffic on 
colonial farms, as well as to some extent in the native territories 
and reserves, is a black spot in the annals of the Cape Colony. 
The Hottentots have been terribly demoralized, and even 
partially destroyed by it in the western province. 

Another and little-known instance of Rhodes’s keen insight 
in dealing with native affairs — an action which had lasting results 
on the history of the colony — may be given. After the native 
territories east of the Kei had been added to C.ape Colony, a case 
of claim to inheritance came up for trial, and in accordance with 
the law of the colony, the court held that the eldest son of a 
native was his heir. This decision created the strongest resent- 
ment among the people of the territory, as it was in distinct 

1 The act enjoined that “every male native re.siding in the district, 
exclusive of natives in possession of lands under ordinary quit-rent 
titles, or in freehold, who, in the judgment of the resident magistrate, 
is fit for and capable of labour, shall pay to the public revenue a tax 
of ten shilling.^ per annum unless he can show to the satisfaction of 
the magistrate that he has been in service beyond the borders of the 
district for at least three months out of the previous twelve, when 
he will be exempt from the tax for that year, or unless he can show 
that he has been employed for a total period of three years, when he 
will be exempt altogether.” 
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contradiction to native tribal law, which recognized the great 
son, or son of tlie chief wife, as heir. The government were 
threatened with a native disturbance, when Rhodes tele- 
graphed his assurance that compensation should be granted, 
and that such a decision should never bcj given again. This assur- 
ance was accepted and tranquillity restored. At the close of the 
next session (that of 1894^ after this incident had occurred, 
Rhodes laid on the table a bill drafted by himself, the shortest 
the House had ever seen. It provided that all civil cases were to 
be tried by magistrates, an appeal to lie only to the chief magis- 
trate of the territory' with an assessor. Criminal cases were to 
be tried before the judges of supreme court on circuit. The bill 
was passed, and the effect of it was, inasmuch as the magistrates 
administered according to native law, that native marriage 
customs arul laws (including polygamy) were legalized in these 
leiritories. Rhodes had retrieved his promise, and no one who 
lias stiulied and lived amongst the Bantu will question that the 
action taken was both l)cncficent and wise. 

During 1895 Sir Hercules Robinson was reappointed governor 
and high commissioner of South Africa in succession to Sir Henry 
J.och, and in the same year Mr Chamberlain became secretary 
of state for the colonies. 

Movetnent fur Commercial Federation . — With the development 
of railwa)’s, and the extension of trade between Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal, there had grown up a closer relationship 
on political questions. Whilst premier of Cape Colony, by means 
of the customs union and in every other way, Rhodes en- 
deavoured to bring about a friendly measure of at least com- 
mercial federation among the states and colonies of South Africa. 
He hoped to establish both a commercial and a railway union, 
and a speech which he made in 1894 at Cape Town admirably 
describes tliis policy \— 

“ With full affection for the flag which I have been horn under, 
and the fla<^ I re[)ri*seul. 1 can understand the sentiment and h'elini:; 
of a republican who has created his independence, and values tluil 
before all ; but I can say fairly that I belu've in the future that I 
can assimilate the system, wliich T have Ix'en connected with, 
with the (’.ape Colony, and it is not an impassibUj idea that tlie 
lUMglibouring rejniblics, retaining their ind('pendencc, should .shan* 
with us as to certain geintral pnncijiles. If 1 might put it to you, I 
would say the principles of tariffs, the principle of railway connexion, 
the princijilc of appeal in law, the principle of coinage, and m tact 
all those principles which exist at the present moment in the United 
States, irre»jH‘Ctive of the local assemblies which exist in each separate 
state in tliat country,” 

To this policy President Kruger and the TransvatU govern- 
ment offered every possible opposition. Their action in what 
is known as the Vaal River Drift question will best illustrate the 
line of action wliich the 'Iransvaal government believed it ex- 
pedient to adopt. A dilficulty arose at the termination of the 
agreement in 1894 between the Cape government railway and 
the Netherlands railway. The Cape government, for the purposes 
of carrying the railway from the Vaal river to Johannesburg, 
had advanced the sum of £600,000 to the Netherlands railway 
and the Transvaal government conjointly ; at the same time it 
was stipulated that the Cape government should have the right 
to fix the traffic rate until the end of 1894, or until such time as 
the Delagtia Bay-Pretoria line ivas completed. 'J'hcse rates were 
fixed by the C.ape government at 2d. per ton per mile, but at the 
lieginning of 1895 rate for the 52 m. of railway from tlie Vaal 
river to Johannesburg was raised by the Netherlands railway 
to no less a sum tlian 8(1. per ton per mile. It is quite evident 
from the acti(;n which President Kruger .subsequently took in 
the matter that this charge was put on with his approval, and 
w ith the object of compelling traffic, to be brought to the Trans- 
vaal by the Delagoa route, instead of as heretofore liy the colonial 
railway. In order to compete against this very high rate, the 
merchants of johanne.sburg began removing their grxids 
irom the Vaal river by waggon. Thereupon President Kruger 
^^itrarily closed the drifts (fords) on the Vaal river, and thus 
prevented through waggon traffic, causing an enonnous block 
of waggons on the banks of the Vaal. A protest was then made 
bv the Cape government against the action of the Transvaal, on 
tiSe ground that it was a breach of the London Convention. 


President Kruger took no notice of this remonstrance, and an 
appeal was made to the imperial government ; whereupon the 
latter entered into an agreement with the Cape government, 
to the effect that if the Cape would bear half llie cost of any 
expedition which should be necessary, as.sLst with troops, and 
give full use of the Cape railway for militar)* purposc.s if required, 
a protest should be sent to President Kniger on the subject. 
These terms were accepted by Rhodes and his colleagues, of 
whom Mr VV. P. Schreiner was one, and a protest was then sent 
by Mr Chamberlain stating that the government would regard 
the ck).sing of the drifts as a breach of the London Convention, 
and us an unlrienclly action calling for the gravies! rernonstranc’e. 
President Kruger at once reopened the drifts, and undertook 
that he would issue no further proclamation on the subject 
except after consultation with the imperial government. 

On the 2Qth of December 1895 Dr Jameson {g.v.) made his 
famous raid into the Transvaal, and Rhodes’s complicity in tliis 
movement compelled him to resign the promicTship of Cape 
Colony in January 1896, the vacant post being taken by Sir 
Gordon Sprigg. As Rhodes’s complicity in the raid became 
known, thtTc naturallv arose a strong feeling of resentment and 
astonisliment among his colleagues in the Cape ministry, wlm 
had Lieen kept in complete ignorance of his connexion with any 
such scheme. Mr llofmeyr and the Bond were loud in their 
denunciation of him, nor can it be denied that the circiimstanc(*s 
of the raid greatly embittered against England the Dutch element 
in Cape Colony, and influenced their subsetiuent attitude toward.*} 
the Transvaal Boers. 

In 1897 a native rising occurred under Galcshwe, a Bantu 
chief, in Griqualand West. Galcshwe was arrested and the 
rebellion repressed. On cross-t*xamination Galeshwe staled 
that Bosnian, a magistrate of the Iransvaal, had supplied 
ammunition to him, and urged him to rebel again.st the govern- 
ment of Cape ( olony. There is every reason to suppose that 
this charge was true*, and it is consistent with the intrigues which 
the Boers from time to time practised among the natives. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was appomtecl high commissioner 
of South Africa and governor of Cape (Colony, in succession to 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who had been createti a peer under the 
title of Baron Rosmead in August 1896. 

Mr Schreiner's Policy . — In 1898 commercial federation in 
South Africa advanced another stage. Natal entering the cus- 
toms union. A fresh convention was drafted at this time, and 
under it “ a uniform tariff on all imported goods consumed 
within such union, and an equitable dislriliution of the duties 
collected on such goods amongst the parties to such union, and 
free trade between the colonies and state in respect of all South 
African products,*’ was arranged. In the same year, too, the 
Cape parliamentary election occurred, and the result was the 
return to power of a Bond ministry under Mr W. J*. Schreiner. 
From this time, until June 1900, Mr Schreiner remained in office 
as head of the Cape government. During tlie. negotiations 
(see Transvaat.) which preceded the war in 1899, feeling at the 
Cape ran very high, and Mr Schreiner’s attitude was very freely 
diseuwed. As head of a parly, dependent for its position in 
power on the Bond’s support, his position was undoubtedly 
a trying one. At the same time, as prime mini.ster of a British 
colony, it was strongly felt by loyal colonists that he should at 
least have refrained from openly interfering between the Trans- 
vaal and the imperial government during the course of most 
difficult negotiations. His public expressions of opinion were 
hostile in tone to the policy pursued by Mr Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner. The effect of them, it was believed, might 
conceivably be to encourage President Kniger in persisting in 
his rejection of the British terms. Mr Schreiner, it is true, used 
directly what influence he possessed to induce President Kruger 
to adopt a reasonable course. But however excellent his in- 
tentions, his publicly expressed disapproval of the Chamberlain- 
Milner policy probably did more harm than his private influence 
with Mr Kruger could possibly do good. On the nth of June 
1899, shortlv after the Bloemfontein conference, from which 
Sir Alfred Milner had just returned, Mr Schreiner asked the high 
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commissioner to inform Mr Chamberlain that he and his col- 
leagues agreed in regarding President Kruger’s Bloemfontein 
proposals as “ practical, reasonable and a considerable step in 
the right direction.” Early in June, however, the Cape Dutch 
politicians btsgan to realize that President Kruger’s attitude 
was not so reasonable as they had endeavoured to persuade 
themselves, and Mr Hofmeyr, accompanied by Mr Herholdt, 
the Cape minister of agriculture, yisited Pretoria. On arrival, 
they found that the Transvaal Volksraad, in a spirit of defiance 
and even levity, had just passed a resolution offering four new 
seats in the Volksraad to the mining districts, and fifteen to 
exclusively burgher districts. Mr Hofmeyr, on meeting the 
executive, freely expressed indignation at these proceedings. 
Unfortunately, Mr Hofmeyr’s influence was more than counter- 
balanced by an emissary from the Free State, Mr Abraham 
Fischer, wlio, while purporting to he a peacemaker, practically 
encouraged the Boer executive to laJce extreme measures. 
Mr i-Iofmcyr’s established reputation as an astute diplomatist, 
and as the trusted leader for years of the Ca|^ Dutch party, 
made him as powerful a delegate as it was possible to find, if any 
cmis.sary could accomplish anything in the way of persuading 
Mr Kruger, it was assuredly Mr Hofmeyr. Much was looked 
for from his mission by moderate men of all parties, and by none 
more so, it is fair to believe, than by Mr Schreiner. But Mr 
Hofmeyr's mission, like every other mission to Mr Kruger to 
induce him to take a reasonable and equitJible course, proved 
entirely fruitless. He returned to Cape Town disappointed, but 
probably not altogether surpri.sed at the failure of his mission. 
Meanwhile a new proposal was drafted by the Boer executive, 
which, before it was received in its entirety, or at least before 
it was clearly understood, elicited from Mr Schreiner a letter 
on the 7th of July to the South African Neivs, in which, referring 
to his government, he said 

“ While anxious and continufillv active with good liope in the 
cause of securing reasonable mtKhlicatJons of tlu? existing repre- 
sentative system of the South Atricau Kepuhlic, this government 
is convinced that no ground wliale\'er exists for active interference 
ill the internal affairs of that republic." 

This letter was precipitate and unfortunate. On the iith of 
July, after seeing Mr Hofmeyr on his return, Mr Schreiner made 
a personal appeal to President Kruger to approach the imperial 
government in a friendly spirit. At this time an inculent 
(X’curred which raised the feeling against Mr Schreiner to a very 
high pitch. On the 7th of ] uly 500 rifles and 1,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition were landed at Port Elizabeth, consigned to the 
Free State governmimt, and forwarded to Bloemfontein. Mr 
Schreiner’s attention was called to this consignment at the 
time, but he refused to stop it, alleging as his reason that, inas- 
much as Great Britain was at peace with the J^>ee State, he had 
no right to interdict the passage of arms through the (!ape Colony. 
The British colonist is as capable of a grim jest as the Transvaal 
Boer, and this action of Mr .Schreiner’s won for him the nickname 
“ Ammunition Bill,” At a later date he was accused of delay 
in forwarding artillery and rifles for the defence of Kimberley, 
Mafeking and other towns of the colony. The reason he gave 
for delay was that he did not anticipate war ; and that he did 
not wish to excite unwarrantable suspicions in the minds of the 
Free State. His conduct in both instances was perhaps 
technically correct, but it was much resented by loyal colonists. 

On the 28th of J uly Mr Chamberlain sent a’ conciliatory 
despatch to President Kruger, suggesting a meeting of delegates 
to consider and report on his last franchise proposals, which were 
complex to a degree. Mr Schreiner, on the 3rd of August, tele- 
graphed to Mr Fischer begging the Transvaal to welcome Mr 
( hamberlain’s proposal. At a lat<T date, on receiving an inquiry 
from the Free State as to the movements of British troops, 
Mr Schreiner curtly refused any information, and referred 
the h'ree State to the high commissioner. On the 28th of August 
Sir Gordon Sprigg in the House of Assembly moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, to discuss the removal of arms to the Free 
State. Mr Schreiner, in reply, used expressions which called 
down upon him the severest censure and indignation, both in 


the colony and in Great Britain. He stated that, should the 
storm burst, he would keep the colony aloof with regard both to 
its forces and its people. In the course of the speech he also 
read a telegram from President Steyn, in which the president 
repudiated all contemplated aggressive action on the part 
of the P ree State as absurd. The speech created a great sensation 
in the British press. It was probably forgotten at the time 
(though Lord Kimberley afterwards publicly stated it) that one 
of the chief reasons why the Gladstone government had granted 
the retroec.ssion of the Trans \'aal after Majuba, was the fear tliat 
the Oipe Colonial Dutch would join their kinsmen if the war 
continued. What was a danger in 1881, Mr Schreiner knew to 
be a still greater danger in 1899. At the same time it is quite 
obvious, from a review of Mr Schreiner's conduct through the 
latter half of 1899, that he took an entirely mistaken view of the 
Trans\'aal situation. He evinced, as premier of the C^|>e Colony, 
the same inability to understand the Uitlanders’ grievances, 
the same futile Ix-lief in the eventual fairness of President 
Kruger, a.s he had shown when giving evidence before the British 
.South Africa Select Committee into the causes of the Jameson 
Raid. Actual experience taught him that J’resident Kruger 
was beyond an appeal to reason, and that tlie protestations of 
President Steyn were insincere. War had no sexmer commenced 
with the ultimatum of the Transvaal Republic on the 9th of 
October iSgg, than Mr Schreiner found himself called upon to 
deal with the conduct of Cape rebels. The rebels joined the 
invading forces of JVesident Steyn, whose false assurances 
Air Schreiner had offered to an indignant House of Assembly 
only a few weeks before. The war on tlie part of the Republics 
was evidently not to be merely one of self-defence. It was one 
of aggression and aggrandizement, Mr Schreiner ultimately 
addressed, as prime minister, a sharp remonstrance to President 
Steyn for allowing his burghers to invade the colony. He also 
co-operated with Sir Alfred Milner, and used his influence to 
restrain the Bond. 

Thf! War of first shot actually fired in the 

war was at Kraipan, a small railway station within the colony, 
40 m. souUt of Alafcking, a train being derailed, and ammuni- 
tion intended for Colonel Baden-Powcll seized. The effect 
of this was entirely to cut off Alufeking, the northernmost town 
in Cape Colony, and it remained in a state of siege for over seven 
months. On the i6th of October Kimberley was also isolated. 
Proclamations by the Transvaal and Free State annexing portions 
of Cape Colony were actually issued on the i8th of October, and 
included British Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, with the 
diamond fields. On the 28th of October Air Schreiner signed 
a prodamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as high commissioner, 
declaring the Boer annexations of territory within Cape Colony 
to be null and void. 

Then come the British reverses at Mugersfontcin (on the nth 
of December) and Stormberg (on the loth of December). The 
effect of these engagements at the very outset of the war, occur- 
ring as Uiey did within Cape Colony, was to offer every inducement 
to a number of the frontier colonial Boers to join their kinsmen 
of the republics. The Boers were prolific, and their families large. 
Many younger sons from the colony, with nothing to lose, left 
their homes with horse and rifle to join the republican forces. 

Meanwhile the loyal Cape colonists were chafing at the tardy 
manner in which they were enrolled by the imperial authorities. 
It was not until after the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener at Cape Town on the 10th of January iqoo that these 
invaluable, and many of them experienced, men were freely 
invited to come forward. So strongly did Lord Roberts feel on 
the subject, that he at once made Colonel Brabant, a well-known 
and respected colonial veteran and member of the House of 
Assembly, a brigadier-geneial, and started recruiting loyal 
colonists in earnest. On the 15th of February Kimberley was 
relieved by General French, and the Boer general, Cronje, 
evacuated Magersfontein, and retreated towards Bloemfontein, 
Cecil Rhodes was shut up in Kimberley during the whole of Uie 
siege, and his presence there undoubtedly offered an additional 
^ Sec also T&ansvaal. 
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incentive to the l^ocrs to endeavour to capture the town, but 
his unique position and influence with the De Beclis workmen 
enabled him to render yeoman service, and infused enthusiasm 
and courage into the inha])itants. 'J'he manufacture of a big 
gun, whi( h was able to compete with the Boer “ Long Tom,” 
at the Lc Beers workshops, under Rhodes’s orders, and by the 
ingenuity of an American, Mr. Labram, who was killed a few days 
after its completion, forms one of the most striking incidents of 
the period. 

With the relief of Mafeking on the i7lh of May, the Cape 
rebellion ended, and the colony was, at least for a time, delivered 
of the presence of hostile forces. 

On the 20th of March Mr (afterwards Sir James) Rosc-Innes, 
a prominent member of tlie House of Assembly, who for .several 
years had held aloof from cither party, and who also had defended 
M|^ Schreiner’s action with regard to the passage of arms to the 
I'ree State, addressed his constituents at Claremont in support 
of the annexation of both republics ; and in the course of an 
eloquent speech he stated that in Canada, in spite of rebellions, 
loyalty had been secured from the J'Vench Canadians by free 
institutions. In South Afri(’a they might hope that a similar 
policy would attain a similar result with the Boers. In June, 
Mr Schreiner, whose recent support of Sir Alfred Milner had 
incensed many of his Bond followers, resigned in consequence 
of the refusal of some of his colleagues to support the disfranchise- 
ment hill w'hich he was prepared, in accordance with the views 
of the home government, to introduce for the punishment of 
Cape rebels. The bill certainly did not err on the side of severity, 
but disfranchisement for their supporters in large numbers was 
more distasteful to the Bond extremists than any stringency 
towards individuals. Sir Gordon Sprigg, who after a political 
crisis of considerable delicacy, succeeded Mr Schreiner and for 
the fourth time became prime minister, was able to pass the 
Bill with the co-operation of Mr Schreiner and his section. 
Towards the end of the year iqoo the war entered on a new 
phase, and took the form of guerilla skirmishes with scattered 
forces of marauding Boers. Jn December some of these bands 
entered the ('ape Colony and endeavoured to induce colonial 
Boers to join them. In this endeavour they met at first with 
little or no success ; but as the year iqoi progressed and the 
Boers still managed to keep the various districts in a ferment, it 
was deemed necessary by the authorities to proclaim martial 
law over the whole colony, and this was done on the 9th of 
October 1901. 

On the 4th of january 1901 Sir Alfred Milner was gazetted 
governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, being 
shortly afterwards created a peer as Lord Milner, and Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson, governor of Natal, was appointed his successor 
as governor of the Cape Colony. The office of high commi.s.sioner 
in South Africa was now separated from the governorship of the 
Cape and associated with that of the Transvaal — an indication 
of the changed conditions in South Africa. The division of the 
colonists into those who favoured the Boer states and those 
firmly attached to the British connexion was reflected, to the 
detriment of the public weal, in the parties in the Cape parliament. 
Proposals were made to suspend the constitution, but this 
drastic course was not adopted. 'J'he J^rogressive party, the 
name taken by those who sought a permanent settlement under 
the British flag, lost their leader, and South Africa its foremost 
.statesman by the death, in May 1902, of Cecil Rhodes, a few 
weeks before the end of the war. 

After the ITar.-* The acknowledgment of defeat by the Boers 
in the field, and the surrender of some 10,000 rebels, did not 
weaken the imdeavours of the Dutch to obtain political supremacy 
in the colony. Moreover, in the autumn of 1902 Sir Gordon 
.Sprigg, the prime minister, nominally the leader of the Progres- 
sives, sought to maintain his position by securing the support 
of the Bond party in parliament In the early part of 1903 
Mr Chamberlain included Cape Town in his visit to South Africa, 
and had conferences with the political leaders of all parties. 
Reconciliation between the Bond and British elements in the 
colony was, however, still impossible, and the two parties con- 
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centrated their efforts in a struggle for victory at the coming 
election. Mr Hofmeyr, who had chosen to s])end the greater 
part of the war period in JCurope, returned to the Cape to re- 
organize the Bond. On the other side Dr Jameson came forward 
as the leader of the Progressives. Parliament was dissolved in 
September 1903. It had passed, since the war, two measures 
of importance — one (1902) restricting alien immigration, the 
other (1903) ratifying the first customs convention between all 
the South African colonies. This convention was notable for its 
grant of preferential treatment (in general, a rebate of 25% on 
the customs already levied) to imports from the United Kingdom. 

The election turned on the issue of British or Bond supremacy. 
It was fought on a register purged of the rebel voters, many of 
whom, l)esides being disfranchised, were in prison. The issue 
was doubtful, and each side sought to secure the support of the 
native votens, who in several constituencies held the balance of 
power. The Bondsmen were more lavi.sh than their opponents 
in their promises to the natives and even invited a Kaffir journal- 
ist (who declined) to stand for a seat in the A.ssembly. In view 
of the agitation then proceeding for the introduction of ('hinese 
coolies to work the mines on the Rand, the Progressives declared 
their intention, if returned, to exclude them from the colony, 
and this declaration gained them some nati\'c votes. 'J'he polling 
(in January and February 1904) resulted in a Progrcssivi* nuijority 
of five in a house of 95 members. The rejected candidates 
included prominent Bond supporters like Mr Mcrriman and Mr 
Sauer, and also Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr A. Douglass, another 
member of the cabinet. Mr \V. P. Schreiner, the cx-premier, 
who stood as an Independent, was also rejected. 

The Jameson Ministry , — On the i8th of lu'bruary Sir Gordon 
Sprigg resigned and was succeeded by Dr L. S. Jameson, who 
formed a ministry wholly British in character. The first task 
of the new government was to introduce (on the 4lh of March) 
an Additional Representation Bill, to ndify — in part- the 
disparity in electoral power of the rural and urban districts. 
'J'welve new seats in the House of As.setnbly were divided among 
the larger towns, and three members were acldi'd to the legislative 
council The town voter being mainly British, the bill met with 
the bitter opposition of the Bond members, who declared that 
its object was the extinction of their parliamentary power. 
In fact, the bill was called for by the glaring anomalies in the 
distribution of seats by which a minority of voters in the rountr>' 
districts returned a majority of members, and it left the towns 
still inadequately represented. 'I’hc l)ill was supported by two 
or three Dutch members, who were the object of violent attack 
by the Bondsmen. It became law, and the elections for the 
additional seats were held in July, after the dose of the session. 
'J’hey resulted in strengthening the Progressive majority both in 
the House of Assembly and in the legislative council — where 
the Progressives previously had a majority of one only. 

At the outset of its career the Jameson ministry had to face 
a serious finaneijU situation. During the war the supplying of the 
army in the field had caused an artificial inflation of trade, and 
the Sprigg ministry had pursued a policy of extravagant expendi- 
ture not warranted by the finances of the colony. The slow 
recovery of the gold-mining and other industries in the Transvaal 
after the war was reflected in a great decline in trade in Cape 
('olony during the last half of 1903, the distress being aggravated 
by severe drought. When Dr Jameson assumed oflice he found 
an empty treasury, and considerable temporary loans had <0 
be raised. Throughout 1904, moreover, revenue continued to 
shrink — compared with 1903 receipts dropped from £11,701,000 
to £9,913,000. The government, besides cutting down official 
salaries and exercising strict economy, contracted (July 1904) 
a loan for £3,000,000. It also passed a bill imposing a graduated 
tax (fid. to IS. in the £) on all incomes over £1000. A substantial 
excise duty was placed on spirits and beer, measures of relief 
for the brandy-farmers being taken at the same time. The 
result was that while there was a deficit on the budget of 1904- 
1905 of £7311,000, the budget of 3905-1906 showed a surplus 
of £5161. This small surplus was obtained notwithstanding 
a further shrinkage in revenue. 
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Dr Jameson’s programme was largely one of material develop- 
ment. In the words of the speech opening the 1905 session of 
parliament, “ without a considerable development of our agri- 
cultural and pastoral resources our position as a self-sustaining 
colony cannot be assured.” This reliance on its own resources 
was the more necessary for the Cape because of the keen rivalry 
of Natal and Delagoa Hay for the carrying trade of the Trans- 
vaal. 'rhe opening up of backward districts by railways was 
vigorously pursued, and in other ways great efforts were made 
to as.sist agriculture. These efforts to help the country 
districts met with cordial recognition from the Dutch farmers, 
and the release, in May 1904, of all rebel prisoners was 
another step towards reconciliation. On the exclusion of 
Chinese from the colony the Bond party were also in agreement 
with the ministry. An education act passed in 1905 established 
school boards on a j^opular franchise and provided for the gradual 
introduction of compulsory education. The cultivation of 
friendly relations with the neighbouring colonies was also one 
of the leading objects of J)r Jameson’s policy. The Bond, on its 
side, sought to draw closer to Het Volk, the Boer organization 
in the Transvaal, and similar bodies, and at its 1906 congress, 
held in March that year at Ceres, a resolution with that aim 
was passed, the design being to unify, in accordance with the 
original conception of the Bond, Dutch sentiment and action 
throughout .South Africa. 

Native affairs proved a source of con.sidcrablc anxiety. In 
January 1905 an inter-colonial native affairs commission re- 
ported on the native question as it affected South Africa as a 
whole, proposals being made for an alteration of the laws in 
Cape Colony respecting the franchise exercised by natives. In 
the opinion of the commission the possession of the franchise 
by the Cape natives under existing conditions was sure to create 
in time an intolerable situation, and was an unwise and dangerous 
thing. (The registration of 1905 showed that there were over 
23,000 coloured voters in the colony.) The commission proposed 
separate voting by natives only for a fixed number of members 
of the legislature — the plan adopted in New Zealand with the 
Maori voters. The privileged position of the Cape native was 
seen to be an obstacle to the federation of South Africa. The 
discussion which followed, based partly on the reports that the 
ministry contemplated disfranchising the natives, led, however, 
to no immediate results. 

Another disturbing factor in connexion with native affairs 
was the revolt of the Hottentots and Hereros in German South- 
West Africa (</.7'.). In 1904 and the following years large 
numbers of rcfugee.s, including some of the most important 
chiefs, fled into British territory, and charges were made in 
Germany that sufficient control over these refugees was not 
exercised by the Cape government. This trouble, however, came 
to an end in September 1907, In that month Morenga, a chief 
who had been interned by the colonial authorities, but had 
escaped and recommenced hostilities against the Germans, was 
once more on the British side of the frontier and, refusing to 
surrender, was pursued by the Cape Mounted Police and killed 
after a smart action. The revolt in the German protectorate 
had been, nearly a year before the death of Morenga, the in- 
direct occa.sion of a “ Boer raid ” into Cape Colony. In Novem- 
ber 1906 a small party of Transvaal Boers, who had been em- 
ployed by the Germans against the Hottentots, entered the 
•colony under the leadership of a man named Ferreira, and began 
raiding farms and forcibly enrolling recruits. Within a week 
the filibusters were all captured. Ferreira and four companions 
were tried for murder and convicted, February 1907, the death 
sentences being commuted to terms of penal servitude. 

As the result of an inter-colonial conference held in Pieter- 
maritzburg in the early months of 1906, a new customs con- 
vention of a strongly protective character came into force on 
the I St of June of that year. At the same time the rebate on 
goods from Great Britain and reciprocating colonies was in- 
creased. The session of parliament which sanctioned this 
change was notable for the attention devoted to irrigation and 
railway schemes. But one important measure of a political 
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character was passed in 1906, namely an amnesty act. Under 
its provisions over 7000 ex-rebels, who would otherwise have 
had no vote at the ensuing general election, were readmitted to 
the franchise in 1907. 

Wliile the efforts made to develop the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the country proved successful, the towns continued 
to suffer from the inflation — over-buying, over-building and 
over-speculation — w’hich marked the war period. As a conse- 
quence, imports further declined during 1906-1907, and receipts 
being largely dependent on customs the result was a consider- 
ably diminished revenue. The accounts for the year ending 
30th of June 1907 .showed a deficit of £640,455. 7 'he decline in 
revenue, £4,000,000 in four years, while not a true reflection 
of the economic condition of the country — yearly becoming 
more self-supporting by the increase in home produce — caused 
general disquietude and injuriously affected the position of^the 
ministry. In the session of 1907 the Opposition in the legis- 
lative council brought on a crisis by refusing to grant supplies 
voted by the lower chamber. Dr jamc.son contested the con- 
stitutional right of the council so to act, and on his advice the 
governor dissolved parliament in September. Before its dissolu- 
tion parliament passed an act imposing a profit tax of 10 % on 
diamond- and copper-mining ('ompanies earning over £50,000 per 
annum, and another act establishing an agricultural credit bank. 

Mr Merriman^ Premier . — The elections for the legislative 
council were held in January 1908 and resulted in a Bond 
victory. Its supporters, who called themselves the South 
African party, the Progressives being renamed Unionists, 
ol Rained 17 seats out of a total of 26. Dr Jameson thereupon 
resigned (31st of January), and a ministry was formed with 
Mr J. X. Merriman as premier and treasurer, and Mr J . W. Sauer 
as minister of public works. Neither of these politicians was a 
member of the Bond, and both had held office under Cecil Rhodes 
and W. P, Schreiner. They had, however, been the leading 
parliamentary exponents of Bond policy for a considerable time. 
'I’he elections for the legi.slative assembly followed in April and, 
partly in consequence of the reinfranchisement of the cx-rcbels, 
resulted in a decisive majority for the Merriman mjnistr>\ 
I'hcre were returned 69 members of the South African party, 
33 Unionists and 5 Independents, among them the ex -premiers 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr Schreiner. The change of ministry 
was not accompanied by any relief in the financial situation. 
While the country districts remained fairly prosperous (agri- 
cultural and pastoral products increasing), the transit trade 
and the urban industries continued to decline. The depression 
was accentuated by the financ ial crisis in America, which affected 
adversely the wool trade, and in a more marked degree the 
diamond trade, leading to the partial stoppage of the Kimberley 
mines. (The “slump" in the diamond trade is shown by a 
comparison of the value of diamonds exported from the Cape 
in the years 1907 and 1908 ; in 1907 they were valued at 
ill at £4 796)65 q.) This seriou.sly diminished 
the revenue returns, and the public accounts for the year 1907- 
1908 showed a deficit of £996,000, and a prospective deficit for 
the ensuing year of an almost equal amount. To balance the 
budget, Mr Merriman proposed drastic remedies, including the 
suspension of the sinking fund, the reduction of salaries of all 
civil servants, and taxes on incomes of £50 per annum. Partly 
in consequence of the serious economic situation the renewed 
movement for the clo.ser union of the various South African 
colonies, formally initiated by Dr Jameson in J907, received 
the support of the Cape parliament. During 1 90 7 - 1 908 a national 
convention decided upon unification, and in 1910 the Union of 
South Africa was established (see South Africa : History), 

Leading Personalities . — The public life of Cape Colony has 
produced many men of singular ability and accomplishments. 
The careers of Cecil Rhodes, of Jan Hendrik Hofracyr, 
and of Dr L. S. Jameson have been sufficiently indicated (see 
also their separate biographies). Sir Gordon Sprigg, four times 
premier, was associated with the Cape parliament from 1873 to 
1904, and was once more elected to that assembly in 1908. In 
and out of office his zeal was unflagging, and if he lacked those 
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qualities which inspire enthusiasm and arc requisite in a great 
leader, he was at least a model of industry. Among other 
prominent politicians were Sir James Rose-lnnes, Mr j. X. 
Merriman and Mr W. ]\ Schreiner. 'I'he two last named both 
held the premiership ; their attitude and views have been 
indicated in the historical sketch. Sir James Rose-lnnes, a 
lawyer whose intellectual gifts and patriotism have never Ix'cn 
impugned, was not a “ parly man/’ and this made him, on more 
than one occasion, a somewhat difficult political ally. On the 
native question he held a consistently strong attitude, defending 
their rights, and uncompromisingly opposing the native liquor 
traffic. In igoi he went to the Tran.svaal as chief ju.stice of that 
colony. Sir 'I'homas Fuller, a Cape Town representative, though 
he remained outside office, gave staunch support to every en- 
lightened liberal and progressive measure which was brought 
ff)rward. A man of exceptional culture and eloquence, he made 
his innuence felt, not only in politics, hut in journalism and the 
best social life of the Cape peninsula. From i()02 to ic)o8 he 
held the office of agent-general of the colony in London. 

In literature, the C(ilony has produced al least two authors 
whose works have taken their place among those of the best 
ICnglish writers of their day. 'J’he History oj South Africa, by 
Mr (i. McCall 'J’he^al, will remain a cla.s.sic work of reference. 
'J’he careful industry and the lucidity which characterize Mr 
'I’lical's work .stamp him as a historian of whom South Africa 
may well he proud. In fiction, Olive Schreiner (Mrs Cronwright- 
Schreinor) produced, wiiile still in her teens, the Story of an 
African Farm, a work whic'h gave great promise of original 
literary genius. Unfortiinalclv, she, in common with the rest 
of South Africa, was subse<|ucntly swept into the .seething 
vortex of contemporary politics and controversy. In music 
and painting there have been artists of taletii in the Capo ('olony, 
but the country is still too young, and the conditions of life too 
disturbed, to allow such a development as has already occurred 
in Australia. 

GoVl KNOns AT THE C\PE SINCE INTRODUCTION OF Kf.SPONSIIU E 
G(»VH<NMENT 
1870. Sir Henry Harkly. 

1877. Sir Barilo Fr(*re. 

1880. Sirlleicules Kolnnsou. 

1 88g. Sir Honrv Loch. 

i 8 () 5 . Sir Hercules Robinson (T.ord Rosmeud). 

i 8 «> 7 . Sir Alfred Milner. 

igoi. Sir Waller Hely-Hiitchinson. 

Prime Mini.stkrs, 

1872. Mr J. C. Molleno. i 8 qo. Mr C. J. Rhodes. 

1878. Mr j . Ciordon Sprigg. 189O. Sir J , Gordon Sprigg. 

1881. Mr T. C'. Scanlen. i8()8. Mr W. P. Schreiner. 

1884. Mr Upington. lyoo. Sir J. Gordon Sjmgg. 

1886. Sir J, Gordon Spngg. 1004. Dr L. S. Jameson. 

jg(i8. Mr j. X, MiTriman. 

(A. 1». H. ; F. R. C.) 

Bini.ior.RArnv. --'riie majority ot the books concerning Cape 
Colony deal also with South Alrica as a whole (see South Afric a; 
JUhUof^raOhy). The following list gives l)OOk.s specially relating I0 the 
( ape. For etlinography see the works mentioned under Bushmen, 
Hoitfntots, Kaffirs mul Pfuhu an a. 

in) Deserqitive accounts, geography, commerce and economics; 

- 'Hie best early accounts ol tli<‘ colony ar<’ found in de Ja (,aille‘s 
fotniial hi'itanquc <ln voyage fail on Cop dc Honne Iwphatue (Paris, 
1703), tilt' Sourcllf Ih'si ription do Cop dr lioune Jis^rrance (Amster- 
dam, 1778) ; V. le VailJant’s doti'i P intmenv dr VAfriqur 

(Pans, 1700). and Second \'ovage (I’ans. an III. [1704- I705]) ; C. P. 
'riiunberg’s “ Account of the Cape of tiood Hope ” in vol. xvi. of 
Pinkerton's Troncls (London, 1814) ; A. Sparman’s Peyagt’ to the 
Copr 0/ Cood Hope . . . /77;f-/77(0 (translated into English from the 
Swetlish. London, 178*;) an excellent work; and W. Paterson's 
A Xonof/j^F of Four Journeys . . . lyyj-iyjQ (London, 1780). 
P. Kolbe or Kolben’s J^resrnt StoU of the Cape of (/ood Hope (English 
translation trom the German, Lomloii, 1731) is less trustwwthy. 
Sir j. Bariow’s Aaount of Tuivrh into the Interior of Southern Africa 
in fjqy-i’jQS (2 vols., London, 1801- 1804) ; H. Lichtenstein's 
Travels in Southern A frica in (translated from the German, 

2 vols., London, 1812*1815), and W. J. Burchell's Travels m the 
Interior of Southern Africa (2 vols., London. 1822 1824) are standard 
works. BurchcH’s book contains the Ix-st map of the Caiie published 
up to that time. W. f*. GreswU’s Geo^ophv of Africa south of the 
Zambesi (Oxford, 181)2) deals specially w'ith Cape Colony I the 
lUustiated Official Handbook of the Cape and South A frica (Cape Town, 


1893) includes chapters on the zoology, flora, productions and 
r(*sources of the colony. A. R. E. Burton, Cape Colony To-day 
{Cajio Town, 1907), a useful guide to the country and its resources. 
A Statistiial liepster is issued yearly by the Cape government. The 
Census of the Colony, tgo4 ; General Report (Cai>e Town, 1905) and 
previous census rc'iiorts contain much valuable matter. 

{li) Special subjects : — b'or detailed information on spi'cial subjects 
consult The Natives of South Africa (London. 1001) ; R. Wallace, 
Farming Industries of Cape Colony (London, 1896) ; A. R. E. Burton, 
Cape Colony tor the Settler (London, igo^) ; The A griculturul Journal 
of the Cape ot Good Hope ; Gardner F. Williams, 7 he Diamond Mines 
of South Africa, revised ed. (New York, 1005), an authoritative work 
by a former manager ot the De Beers mine ; A. W. Rogers, An 
Introduction to the Geology of Cape Colony (London. i<)05) and “ The 
Campbell Rand and Griquatown Series in Hay,” Trans. Grot. Sor. 
S. Africa, vol. ix. (i(>of>) ; Reports, Geological Commission of the Cape 
of Ciood Hone (1896 et seq.) ; Sdrntr in South Afrua (Cape Town. 

; H. A. Hr>'den, Kloof and Karoo-, .sport, legend and natural 
history in ('ape Colony (London, 1889) ; South African liducatwn 
Yearbook (Cape Colony edition, Cape Town, iqoti et seq.). For 
liooks dealing with Koirian-Dutch law, see South Aj kica. 

(^) History: — 1 1. V'. Lcilrbrandt, PtCiis of the Archives of the 
Cape of Good Hope (15 vols,, vols. v.-vii. contain van Riebeek’s 
Journal. Ca]M* Towm. l8^)^ n)02) ; The Rebellion of /A’/f, generally 
known as Slachter's Nek (Cape Towm. i<h> 2) ; G. M. 'Theal, ChronicUf't 
of Cape Connnondeis . . . ii)j;j-/6o/ . . . (Cape Town, 1882), and 
Rei'ord.'i of the. Cape Colony from Fe/oiiary lyc^^ to April jSjr, Irom 
MS. in the Record Olliic, London (36 voK,, Cape Town, i8t)7-U)0 5) ; 
History of South Africa under the Admini^tiution of the. Dutch l-.asf 
India Company, to tyc^j; (2 vols., London, i8<)7) ; Histoty of 
South A flic a f>om tyc^c; to jSjq. (Lomlon, iSgi) ; E. B. W.iteriuever, 
Three l.ecfutes on the Cape . . . nndei the . . . Dutch Last India 
Company (Cape Town. 1857) ; A. M'ilniot and J. C. ('base. History of 
the . . . Cape . . . from its Discovery to .. . /fSY>.S’ (('ape Town, 
1809) ; Ladv Anne Barnnrd, South Afriou a Hundred Years Ago : 
Letters written from the Cape, jyi^y j.So/ (J^ondon, 1901), a vivid 
jMcture of social life, Ax. ; Mrs A. ]*'. Trotter, Did Cape Colony . . . 
Her Men and Houses from 16^2 to t,SW> (I.ondnn, 1903) ; C. 7'. 
Campbell. RrfVisA South Afpea,~fy(/t; /Xj/; (London, 1897), the slorv 
of the Bnti.sh .settlers of 1820. Consult also J. Martineaii's i.ife of 
Sir Hurtle L'rere \ tlu* Autobiography of Sii Hairy Smilli ; [*. A. 
J\loIti‘no’s Life and Times of Sir John Charles Molleno (fust jiremier t)f 
Cajie Colony) (2 vols., London. 1900); A. WilmoTs Life of Sir 
Richard Southey (London, uhh), and G. C. Hend<*rson’s Sir (teorgr 
Grey (London, 1907). B. Worsfold’s Lord Milner's Work in South 
AfrUa, /Sgy-j(j02 (London, 1906), ift largely concerned with Capt‘ 
polilic.s. For JUue- books, Ac., relating to tlie colony ])iiblishi‘d 
by the British parliament, see the Colonial Office List (London, 
yearly). (F. R. C.) 

CAPEFIGUE, JEAN-BAPTISTE HONORS RAYMOND (i8oi~ 
1872), French historian and biographiT, was horn at Marseilles 
in j8oi. At the age of twenty he went to Paris to study law ; 
but he soon deserted law for journalism. He Ixicamc editor 
of the QufltidiennCf and was afterwards connected, either a.s 
editor or leading contributor, with the Temp.Sj the Mt\\.mgt'r des 
Chamhres, the Rmilution de 1S4S and other papers. Iluring 
the a.sccndancy of the nourhorus he held a post in the foreign 
oflice, to which is due the royalism of some of his newspaper 
articles. Indeed all Capefigue's works receive their colour from 
his legitimist politics ; he preaches divine right and non-re- 
sistanee, and finds polite words even for the profligacy of Louis 
XV. and the worthlessness of his mistre.s.ses. Tie wrote bio- 
graphies of Catherine and Marie de’ Medici, Anne and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, Catherine II. of Russia, Elizabeth of England, 
Diana of Poitiers and Agnes Sorcl — for he delighted in pa.ssing 
from “ queens of the right hand ” to “ queens of the left.” 
His historical works, besides histories of the Jews from the fall 
of the Maccabees to the author s time, of the first four centuries 
of the Christian church, and of European diplomatists, extend 
over the whole range of French history. He died at Paris in 
December 1872. 

The gononil catalogue of printed books for the Biblioth6que 
Nalionaleconlaiu.s no lewer than .seventy seven works {145 volumes) 
juiblislied by ( apefigne during forty years. Of these only the 
Histoire. de Philippe- Auguste (4 vols., 1829) and the Histnire de la 
r^forme, dc la ligue ci du r^gne de Henri IV (8 vols., i8.l4-*®35) 
perhaps deserve still to be remembered. For Ckipefiguc's style bears 
evident marks of haste, and although he had acces.s to an except ion- 
allvlarge number of sources of information, including the state papers, 
neither his accuracy nor his judgimml was to bo trusted. 

CAPEL (of Hadham), ARTHUR CAPEL, Baron (fl. 1640- 

1649), English royalist^ son of Sir Henry Capel of Raines Hall, 
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Essex, and of Theodosia, daughter of Sir Edward Montagu of 
Broughton, Northamptonshire, was elected a member of the 
Short and Long Parliaments in 1640 for Hertfordshire. He at 
first supported the opposition to Charles’s arbitrary government, 
but soon allied himself with the king’s cause, on which side his 
sympathies were engaged, and was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Capel of Hadham on the 6th of August 1641. On 
the outbreak of the war he was appointed lieutenant-general of 
Shropshire, Cheshire and North Wales, where he rendered useful 
military services, and later was made one of the prince of Wales’s 
councillors, and a commissioner at the negotiations at Uxbridge 
in 1645. He attended the queen in her flight to France in 1646, 
but disapproved of the prince’s journey thither, and retired to 
Jersey, subsequently aiding in the king’s escape to the Isle of 
Wight. Ho was one of the chief leaders in the second Civil War, 
but met with no success, and on the 27th of August, together 
with Lord Norwich, he surrendered to Fairfax at Colchester on 
promise of quarter for life.^ This assuraru'e, however, was after- 
wards interpreted as not binding the ch*il authorities, and his 
fate for some time hung in the balance. He succeeded in escaping 
from the Tower, but was again captured, was condemned to 
death by the new “ high court of justice ” on the 8th of March 
1640, and was beheaded together with the duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Holland the next day. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cassiobury, Hertfordshire, 
through whom that estate passed into his family, and by whom 
besides four daughters he had five sons, the eldest Arthur being 
created earl of Essex at the Restoration. Lord Capel, who was 
much beloved, and who was a man of deep religious feeling and 
exemplary life, wrote Daily Observations or Meditations : Divine^ 
MoraLL, puldished with some of his letters in 1654, and reprinted, 
with a short life of the author, under the title Excellent Con 
tem/dotinns, in 3683. 

CAPEL CURIG, a tourist resort in Carnarvonshire, North 
Wales, 14J m. from Bangor. It is a collection of a few houses, too 
scattered to form a village properly so called. At the Roberts hotel 
is shown on a window pane the supposed signature of Wellington. 
'I'hc road from Bettws y coed, past the Swallow Falls to Capel 
Curig, and thence to Llanberis and ('arnarvon, is very interesting, 
grand and lonely. Excellent fishing is to be had here, chiefly 
for trout. Jn summer, coaching tours discharge numbers of 
visitors daily ; the railway station is Bettws (I.ondon & North- 
Western railway). Capel Curig means “ chapel of Curig,” a 
British saint mentioned in Welsh poetry. The place is a centre 
for artists, geologists and botanists, for the ascent of Snowdon, 
Mod Siabod, Glydyr Fawr, Glydyr Fach, Tryfan, &c., and 
for visiting Llyn Ogwen, Llyn Idwal, 'J'wll du (Devil’s Kitchen), 
Nant Ffrancon and the Penrhyn quarries. 

CAPELL, EDWARD (i7i3-'i 781), English Shakespearian critic, 
was born at Troston Hall in Suffolk on the nth of June 1713. 
Through the influence of the duke of Grafton he was appointed 
to the office of deputy-inspector of plays in 1737, with a salary 
of £200 per annum, and in 1745 he was made groom of the privy 
chamber through the same influence. In 1760 appeared his 
Prolusions, or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry, a collection which 
included Edward 111 ., placed by Capell among the doubtful 
plays of Shakespeare. Shocked at the inaccuracies which had 
crept into Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, he 
projected an entirely new edition, to be carefully collated with 
the original copies. After spending three years in collecting, 
and comparing scarce folio and quarto editions, he published 
his own edition in 10 vols. 8vo (1768), with an introduction 
written in a style of extraordinary quaintness, which was after- 
wards appended to Johnson’s and Stcevens’s editions. Capell 
published the first part of his commentary, which included 
notes on nine plays with a glossary, in 1774. This he afterwards 
recalled, and the publication of the complete work, Notes and 
Various Readings of Shakespeare (1779^1783), the third volume 
of which bears the title of The School of Shakespeare, was com- 
pleted, under the superintendence of John Collins, in 1783, two 

* Gardiner’s Hist, of the Civil War, iv. 206 ; cf. article on Fairfax 
by C. H. Frith in the Diet, of Nat, Bing. 
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years after the author’s death. It contains the results of his 
unremitting labour for thirty years, and throws considerable 
light on the history of the times of Shakespeare, aS well as on 
the sources from which he derived his plots. Collins asserted 
that Steevens had stolen Capell’s notes for his own edition, 
the story being that the printers had been bribed to show 
Steevens the sheets of Capell ’s edition while it was passing 
through tlie press. Besides the works already specified, he 
published an edition of Antony and Cleopatra, adapted for the 
st^^?e with the help of David Garrick in 1758. His edition of 
Shakespeare passed through many editions (1768, 1771, 1793, 
17QQ, 1803, 1813). Capell died in the Temple on the 24th of 
February 1781. 

CAPELLA, MARTIANUS MINNEUS FELIX, Latin writer, 
according to Cassiodorus a native of Madaura in Africa, flourished 
during the 5 th century, certainly lief ore the year 439. He appears 
to have practised as a lawyer at Carthage and to have been in 
easy circumstances. His curious encyclopaedic work, entitled 
Satyricon, or De Nuptiis Philologiae ei Mercurii et de septem 
Artibus liberalibus libri ncroem, is an elaborate allegory in nine 
books, written in a mixture of prose and verse, after the manner 
of the Mcnippean satires of Varro. The style is heavy and 
involved, loaded with metaphor and bizarre expressions, and 
verbose to excess. 'J'he first two books contain the allegory 
proper— the marriage of Mercury to a nymph named Philologia. 
The remaining seven books contiiin expositions of the .seven 
liberal arts, which then comprehended all human knowledge. 
Book iii. treats of grammar, iv. of dialectics, v. of rhetoric, vi. of 
geometry, vii. of arithmetic, viii. of astronomy, ix. of music. 
These abstract discussions are linked on to the original allegory by 
the device of personifying each science as a courtier of Mercury 
and Philologia. I’he work was a complete encyclopaedia of the 
liberal culture of the time, and was in high repute during the 
middle ages. The author’s chief sources were Varro, Pliny, 
Solinus, Aquila Romanus, and Aristides Quintilianus. His 
prose resembles that of Apuleius (also a native of Madaura), but 
is even more difficult. The verse portions, which are on the 
whole correct and classically constructed, are in imitation of 
Varro and arc le.ss tiresome. 

A passage in book viii, contains a very clear statement of the 
heliocentric system of astronomy. It has been supposed that 
( opcrnicus, who quotes Capella, may have received from this 
work some hints towards his own new system. 

Kditio princeps, by h'. Vitalis Bodianiis, H90 ; the best modem 
(Million is that of F. Eyssonhardt (1866) ; for the relation of Martianus 
CapclU to Aris1ide.s yiiiiitilianus see H. Deiters, Studien zu den 
griechischen Miisikern (1881). In the nth centurv the German 
monk Notker Labco translated the first two books 'into Old High 
German. 

CAPE MAY, a city and watering-place of Cape May county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Atlantic coast, 2 m. E.N.E. of Cape 
May, the S. extremity of the state, and about 80 m. S. by E. of 
Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 2136; (1900) 2257; (1905, state 
census) 3006. Cape May is served by the Maryland, Delaware 
& Virginia (by ferry to Lewes, Delaware), the West Jersey & 
Seashore (Pennsylvania system), and the Atlantic City (Reading 
system) railways, and, during the summer season, by steamboat 
to Philadelphia. The principal part of the city is on a peninsula 
(formerly Cape Island) between the ocean and Cold Spring 
inlet, which has been dredged and is protected by jetties to make 
a suitable harbour. The further improvement of the inlet and the 
harbour was authorized by Congress in 1907. On the ocean side, 
along a hard sand beach 5 m. long. Is the Esplanade. There are 
numerous hotels and handsome cottages for summer visitors, who 
come especially from Philadelphia, from New York, from the 
South and from the West. Cape May offers good bathing, 
yachting and fishing, with driving and hunting in the wooded 
country inland from the coast. At Cape May Point is the Cape 
May lighthouse, 145 ft. high, built in 1800 and rebuilt in 1859. 
In the city are canneries of vegetables and fruit, glass-works and 
a gold-beating establishment. Fish and oysters are exported. 
Cape May was named by Cornelis Jacobsen Mey, director of the 
Prince Hendrick (Delaware) river for the West India Company of 
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Holland, who took possession of the river in 1623, and planted 
the short-]iv('d colony of Fort Nassau 4 m. below Philadelphia, 
near the present Gloucester (’it>', N.J. (!apc May was settled 
about i()9y, — a previous attempt to settle here made by Samuel 
lllommacrt in 1631 was unsuccessful. It was an important 
wlialing port early in the i8th century, and became prominent as 
a watering-place late in that centur\\ Jl was inrarporated as 
the borough of Cape Island in 1848, and chartered as tlie city ol 
Cape Island in 1851 ; in i86g the name was changed to CapeMav. 

CAPENA, an ancient city of southern Etruria, frequently 
mentioned with Veii and Palerii. Its exact site is, however, un- 
certain. According to Cato it was a colony of the: former, and in 
the wars between V'cii and Rome it appearsasdej)endentuponVcii, 
after the fall of which town, however, it lxx:amc subject to Rome. 
Out of its territory the irihtis Strllatina was formed in 367 n.c. 
JnJ.ater republiciin times the c'ity itself is hardly mentioned, 
but under the. empire a muniripitnn Capenatium ioederaium is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions, f )f these several were found 
upon the hill known as Civitucola, about 4 m. north-east of the 
post station of ad Vicesimum on the ancient Via Flaminia, a site 
which is well adapte<l for an ancient citv, Jt lies on the north 
side of a dried-up lake, once no doubt a volcanic crater. Remains 
of buildings of the Roman period also exist there, w'hile, in the 
sides of the hill of S. Martino which lies on the north-east,^ rock- 
cut tombs iK.'lunging to the 7th and 6th centuries n.c. but used in 
Roman times for fresh burials, were excavated in 185Q-1864, and 
again in 1004. Inscriptions in early Latin and in local dialect 
were also found (W. Henzen, Hullcttino deW Istituto, 1864, 143 ; 
R. PariUnii, Nntistc de^li Scavi, 1005, 301). Similar tombs have 
also been found on the hills south of ( ivilurola. G. R. dc Rossi, 
however, supposed that the games ol which records (fragments of 
the fasti ludorum) were also discovered at ('ivitucola, were those 
which wore <’elebrated from time immemorial at the Lucus 
Peroniae, with which he therefore proposed to identify this site, 
placing Lapena itself at S. Oreste, on the south-eastern side of 
Mount Soractc. Rut there are difficulties in the way of this 
assumption, and it is more probable that the Lucus Feroniae is to 
be sought at or near Naz/.ario, where, in the excavation of a 
circular building which some conjecture to have been the actual 
temple of P'eronia, inscriptions relating to a municipality were 
found. Others, however, propose to place Lucus Feroniae at 
the (’hurch of S. Abbondio, i m. east of Rignano and 4 m. north- 
north-west of (’ivitucola, which is built out of ancient materials. 
On the Via P'laminia, 26 ni. from Rome, near Rignano, is the 
Christian cemetery of Ther^dora. 

Sec K. Ininciani, liitllcttiuo dell' I'itiluio, 1870, yi: G. B. dc Rossi, 
ddV Istitiito. 1883. it 54; Jiullcltinu ( Hstwno, 1883. 115; 

G. Bcnnis, Cities and Cemnlerirs 0/ Etruria (T.ondon, i. 131 ; 

K. Borinann, Ct^rpus In^t riptioniim Latinariim (Berlin, 1888). xi. 571 ; 

H. Nissen, Italischr I.nudr^kundr (Berlin. t < k » 2 ), ii. ; R. Paribeni, 

in Monumenti dci Lin(et\ xvi. (iqo^>), 277 seq. (T. As.) 

CAPER, FLAVIUS, I .at in grammarian, flourished during the 
2nd century. He devoted special attention to the early Latin 
writers, and is highly spoken of by Priscian. Caper was the 
author of two works - De Lingua J.atma and I)e Duhiis Gcnerilms. 
These works in their original form arc lost ; but two short 
treatises entitled De Orthngraphia and De Verbis Dubiis luive 
come down to us tinder his name, proluibly excerpts from the 
original works, wdth later additions by an unknown writer. 

See F. Osunn, He Flario Capra (1849). and review by W. Christ in 
Phihhgux, xvin. 1O3-170 (18O2), where .several editions of other 
im^)ortant gramin.%rians are noticed ; G. Knl, “ De Flavio Cram- 
matico,” in Disserlattofies Jlalenses, x, (iSSy) ; text in H, Keil’s 
Ciramnuitui Lalmi, vii. 

CAPERCALLY, or Caper K ALLY,* a bird’s name commonly 
derived from the Gaelic capuUj a horse (or, more properly, a 

* Some writers wrongly si>eak as though the two hills were identical. 

■'* Thw IS the spi'Ilmg of the old law-lK^aks, as given by JVnnant. 
the zookigist, who, on something more than mere report, tirst in- 
cluded this bird anioiig the BntP-ih fauna. The only one of the 
*' Scots Acts,** however, in which the presi'nt writer has lieon able 
to ascertain that the bird is named is No. 30 of James VI. (1621), 
winch was passed to protect “ powties. partrikes, moore foulles, 
blakcoks, gray hennis, termigantis, quadzie.s, caper cailties,” &c. 


nuire), and cniUe, a wood, but with greater likelihood, according 
to the opinion of Dr M’Lauchlan, from cabher, an old man (and, 
by metaphor, an old bird), and coillCf the name of J'etrao urogallus, 
the largest of the grouse family (Tetraonidae), and a species which 
was formerly indigenous to Scotland and Ireland. The word is 
frequently spelt otherwise, as capcrcjilze, caperrall/.io (the 2, 
a letter unknown in Gaelic, being pronounced like y), and ciiper- 
caillie, and the English name of wood-grouse or rock-of-the-wood 
has been often apiplied to the same bird. The earliest notice of 
it as an inhabitant of North Britain seems to be by Hector 
Boethius, whose works were published in 1526, and itVan then 
be traced through various Scottish writers, to whom, however, 
it was evidently but little known, for about 200 years, or may Ixj 
more, and by one of them only, Ri.shop Lesley, in 1578, was a 
definite hahilai assigned to it : — “ In Ro.ssia quo<]uc Louguhabria 
fl>ochabcr|, atque aliis montanis lo^•is” {De Online Maribus 
de rebus f>eslis Srotorum. Komae : cd. 1675, p. 24). Pennant, 
during one of his tours in Scotland, found that it was then (1760) 
still to be met with in Glen Moriston and in The Chisholm’s 
country, whence he saw a cock-bird. We may infer that it 
became extinct about that time, .since Robert Gray i Birds of iiie 
West of Scodand, p. 220) quotes the Rev. John Grant as writing 
in 1 794 : “ The last seen in Scotland wa.s in the woods of Strath- 
ghuss about thirty-two years ago.” Of its existence in Ireland 
we have scarcely more details. If we may credit the Pcnmics 
sylvestres of fliraldus Cambrensis with being of this species, 
it was once abundant there, and Willughby (1678) was tokl 
that it was known in that kingdom as the cock-of-tlie-wood.” 
A few other WTiters mention it by the same name, and John Rutty, 
in 1772, .says {Nai. ilisi. Dublin, i. p. 302) that “ one was seen 
in the county of J.citrim about the year 1710, but they have 
entirely di.sappeared of late, by reason of the destruction of our 
ww)ds.” Pennant also states that about 1760 a few were to 
be found about 'J’homaslown in 'J’ippenirv, hut no latt r evidence 
is forthcoming, and thus it woukl seem that the species was 
exterminated at nearly the .same period in botli Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Wh(!n the practice of planting was introduced, the restoration 
of this fine bird to both countries wa.s attempted. Jn Ireland 
the trial, of which some particulars arc given by J. Vaughan 
Tliompson {Birds of Ireland, ii. 32), was made at GIongarifT, 
but it seems to have utterly failed, whereas in Scotland, where 
it was begun at Taymouth, it finally succeeded, and the species 
is now not only firmly established, but is increasing in numbers 
and range. Mr L. Lloyd, the author of several cxcclhmt works on 
the wild sports and natural hisltiry of Scandinavia, supplied 
the stock from Sweden, but it must be always borne in mind 
that the original British race was wholly extinct, and no remains 
of it are known to exist in any museum. 

This species is widely, though intermittently, distributed on 
the continent of Europe, from Lapland to tiie northern parts 
of Spain, Italy and Greece, but is alway.s restricted to pine- 
fore.sts, which alone afford it food in winter. Its bones have been 
found in the kitchen-middens of Denmark, proving that country 
to have once been clothed with woods of that kind. Its remains 
have also bc'en recognized from the cavc.s of Aquitaine. Its 
eastern or .southern limits in Asia cannot be precisely given, 
but it certainly inhabits the forests of a great part of Siberia. 
On the Stannovoi Mountains, however, it is replaced by a 
distinct though nearly allied species, tlie T. urogailoides of 
Dr von Middcndorfl,^ which is smaller with a slenderer bill but 
lunger tail. 

The cock-of-the-wood is remarkable for his large size and dark 
plumage, with the breast metallic green. He is polygamous, 
and in spring mounts to the topmost bough of a tall tree, whence 
he challenges all comers by extraordinary sounds and gestures ; 
while the hens, which are much smaller and mottled in colour, 
timidly abide below the result of the frequent duels, patiently 
submitting themselves to the victor. While this is going on it 
is the practice in many countries, though generally in defiance 

* Not to be confounded with the bird so named previously by Prof. 
Nilsson, which is a hybrid. 
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of the law, for the so-called sportsman stealthily to draw nigh, 
and with well-aimed gun to murder the principal performer 
in the scene. The hen makes an artless nest on the ground, and 
lay.s therein from seven to nine or even more eggs. The young are 
able to fly soon after they are hatched, and towards the end of 
summer and beginning of autumn, from feeding on the fruit 
and leaves of the bilberries and other similar plants, which form 
the iinderrovert of the forests, get into excellent condition and 
l>ecoTne good eatitig. With the first heavy falls of snow they 
betake themselves to the trees, and then, feeding on the 
pine-leaves, their flesh speedily acquires so strong a flavour of tur- 
pentine as to l>e (listiisleful to most palates. The usual method of 
pursuing this species on the continent of Europe is \yy encouraging 
a trained dog to range the forest and spring the birds, which then 
perch on the trees ; while he is haying at the foot their attention 
is so much attracted by him that they ptTmit the near approach 
of his master, who thus obtains a more or less easy shot. A 
considerable number, however, are also snared. Hybrids are 
very frequently produced between the capercally and the black 
grouse ( 7 '. ietrix), and the offspring has been descril^ed bv 
some authors under the name of T, viedhts^ as though a distinct 
species. (A. N.) 

CAPERN, EDWARD (1810-1894), English poet, was bom 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, on the 2rst of January 1819. PYom an 
early age he worked in a lace factory, but owing to failing eyesight 
he had to aliandon this occupation in 1847 and lie was in dire 
distress until he smired an apfiointmcnt to be “ the Rural 
Postman of Hideford,” by which name he is usually known. 
He occupied his leisure in writing oc('asional poetry which struck 
the po])ular fancy. (’oUected in a volume and published by 
subscription in 1856, it received the warm praise of the reviews 
and many distinguished people. Poems, by Edward Capern, 
was followed by Ballads and Son^s (1858), The Detmtshire 
Melodist {i\ collection of the author's songs, some of them to his 
ow’n TTiusic) and Wayside Warbles (1865), and resulted in a civil 
list pension being granted him l.>y Lord J^alrnerston. He died 
on the 5th of June 1894. 

CAPERNAUM {Kaircpvaorft.^ probably, “(he village of 
Nahum “), an ancient city of (lalilee. More than any other place, 
it was the homo of Jesus after he I'legan his mis.sion ; there lie 
preached, called several of his disciples, and did many works, but 
without meeting with much response from the inhabitants, over 
whom he pronounced the heavy denunciation: - “And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell.” The site of the city has been a matter of much 
dispute, — one party, headed by Dr E. Koliinson, maintaining an 
identification with Khan Minyeli at the north-west corner of the 
Sea of (lalilee, and another, represented especially by Sir C. \V. 
Wilson, supporting the claims of Tell Hum, midway between 
Khiin Minyeh and tfie mouth of the Jordan. Khun MinyeU is 
beautifully situated in a “ fertile plain formed by the retreat of 
the mountains about the middle of the western shore ” of the Sea 
of Galilee. Its ruins are not very extensive, though they may 
have been despoiled for building the great Siiracenie Khiin from 
which they take their name. In the neighlxiurhood is a water- 
source, Ain et-Tdhi^hahf an Arabic corruption of Heptape^m 
or Seven Springs (referred to by Jo.sephus as being near 
Capernaum). Tell Hum lies about 3 m. north of Khfin Minyeh, 
and its ruins, covering an area of “ half a mile long by a quarter 
wide,” prove it to have been the site of no small town. It must 
be admitted that if it be not (apemaum it is impossible to say 
what ancient place it rcpre.sents. But it is doubtful whether 
Tell Hum can l)e considered as a corruption of Kefr Na^umj the 
Semitic name which the Greek represents : and th^ is not here, 
as at Khan Minyeh, any spring that can be equated to the 
Heptapegon of Josephus. On the whole tlie probabilities of the 
two sites seem to balance, and it is practically impossible without 
further discoveries to decide between them. The site.s of the 
neighbouring cities of Bcth.saida and t!lM>razin arc pn)bably to be 
sought respectively at El-Bateiha, a grassy plain in the north-east 
comer of the lake, and at Kerazeh, 2 m. north of Tell Hum. 
According to the so-called Pstudo-Mctfwdius there was a tradition 


that Antichrist would be born at Chorazin, educated at Bethsaida 
and rule at Capernaum — hence the cur.se of Jesus upon these 
cities. 

On the site of Capernaum sue usj>rci.iUy W. Satiday in Journal of 
Thettlofiual Studies, vol, v. p. 4^. (R. A. S. .M.) 

CAPERS, the unexpandod flowcr-biids of Capparis spimisay 
prepared with vinegar for use us a pickle. 'JEc caper plant is a 
trailing shrub, ixilonging to the Mediterranean region, resembling 
in habit the common bramble, and having handsome flowers of a 
pinkish while, with four petals, and numerous long tassel-like 
stamens. The leaves are simple and ovate, with spiny stipules. 
The plant is cultivated in Sicily and the .south of France ; and in 
commerce capers are valued according to the period at which 
Uie buds are gathered and preserved The finest are the young 
tender buds callerl “ nonpareil," tifler which, gradually increasing 
in size and lessening in value, come “ superfine.” “ fi|>e,” 
‘‘ capucin ” and “ capot.” Other species of Capparis are 
similarly employed in various localities, and in some cases the 
fruit is pi('kled. 

CAPET, the name of a family to which, fornearlynine centuries, 
the kings of France, and many of tlic rulers of the most powerful 
fiefs in that country, l)elong<Ki, and which mingled with severed 
of the other royal ractys of Europe. Tlie original significance of 
the name remains in dispute, but the first of the family to whom 
it was applied was Hugh, who was elected king of the Franks in 
987. The real founder of the house, however, was Robert the 
Strong {q.vjy who received from ('harles the Bald, king of tlia 
Franks, the countships of Anjou and Blois, and who is sometimes 
called duke, as he exercised some military authority in the district 
between the Seine and the Loire. Aeeording to Aimoin of Saint- 
Germain -dcs-Prds, and the chronicler, Richer, he w'as a Saxon, 
but historiaas <]uestion this statement. Robert's tw'o sons, Odo 
or Eudes, and Robert il., succeeded their father successively as 
dukes, and, in 887, some of the Franks chose Odo as their king. 
A .similar step was taken, in 922, in the case of Robert IL, this 
too marking the increasing irritation felt at the w'eakness of the 
Carolingian kings. When Robert died in 923, he was siiccxjeded 
by his brother-in-laws Rudolph, duke of Burgundy, and not by 
hi.s son Hugh, who is knowm in history as Hugh the Great, duke of 
France and Burgundy, and whose domain extended from the 
Ixiire to the frontiers of Picardy, When Louis V., king of the 
Franks, died in 987, the Franks, setting aside the Carolingians, 
passed over his brotJicr Charles, and elected Hugh Capet, son of 
Hugh the Great, as their king, and crowned him at Reims. 
Avoiding the pretensions which hod been made by tlic Caro- 
lingian kings, the Capet ian kings w^crc content, for a time, with a 
more modest position, and the story of the growth of their power 
belongs to the history of France. They had to combat tlie feudal 
nobility, aixi later, the younger branches of the royal house 
established in the great duchies, and tlie main reason for the 
permanence of their power was, perhaps, the fact that there were 
few minorities among them. The direct line ruled in France 
from 987 to 1238, when, at the death of King Charles IV., it was 
succeed^ by the younger, or Valois, branch of the family. 
Philip VL, the first of the Valois kings, w^as a son i)f Cliarles I., 
count of Valois and grandson of King Philip III. (see Valois). 
The Capetian- Valois dynasty lasted until 1498, when lA>uis, duke 
of Orleans, became king as Louis XII., on the death of King 
Charles VIII. (see Orleans). Louis XIl. dying childless, the 
house of Valois- Angouiome followed from Francis 1 . to the death 
of Henry HI. in 1589 (see Angoul^e), when the last great 
Capetian family, the Bourbons mounted the throne. 

Ecaroely second to the royal house is the branch to which 
belonged the dukes of Buigurdy. In the loth century the duchy 
of Burgundy fell into the hands of Hugh the Great, father of 
Hugh Capet, on whose death in 956 it passed to his son Otto, and, 
in 965, to his son Henry. In 1032 Robert, the second son of 
Robert the Pious, king of the Franks, and graiKlson of Hugh 
(apet, founded the first ducal house, which ruled until 1361* 
For two years the duchy was in the himds of the crown, but in 
1363, the second ducal house, also Capetian, was founded by 
Philip the Bold, son of John li., king of France. Hiis branch 
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of the Capetians is also distinguished by its union with the 
Hahsburgs, through the marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles 
the Bold, diik'c of Burgundy, with Maximilian, afterwards the 
emperor Maximilian 1 . Of great importance also was the house 
of the counts of Anjou, which was founded in 1246, by Charles, 
son of the French king Louis VJIL, and which, in 1630, was 
raised to the dignity of a dukedom (sec Anjou). Members of 
this family sat upon the thrones of two kingdoms. The counts 
and dukes of Anjou were kings of Naples from 1265 to 1442. 
Jn 1308 (‘harlos Robert of Anjou was elected king of Hungary, 
his claim being based on the marriage of his grandfather ('harles 
II., king of Naples and count of Anjou, with Maria, daughter of 
Stephen V., king of Hungary. A third branch formed the house 
of the counts of Artois, which was founded in 1238 by Robert, 
son of King Louis VIII. This house merged in that of Valois 
in ^ 3 ^ 3 i by the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Louis, count 
of Artois, with Philip the Bold, duk(‘ of Burgundy. The throne 
of Navarre was also filled by the Capetians. In 1284 Jeanne, 
daughter and heiress of Henry I., king of Navarre, married 
Philip IV., king of France, and the two kingdoms were united 
until Philip of Valois became king of France as Philip VI. in 
1328, when Jeanne, daughter of King Louis X., and heiress of 
Navarre, married Philip, count of Evreux (see Navarrk). 

Jn the 13th century the throne of Constantinople was occupied 
by a branch of the ( apetians. Peter, grandson of King Louis VI., 
obtained that dignity in 1217 as brother-in-law of the two 
previous emperors, Baldwin, count of Flanders, and his brother 
Henry. Peter was succeeded successively by his two sons, 
Robert and Baldwin, from whom in 1261 the empire was re- 
covered by the Creeks. 

The ('ounts of Dreux, for two centuries and a half (ii 32-1377), 
and the (’oiints of Evreux, from 1307 to 1425, also belonged to the 
family of the Capets, — other members of which worthy of mention 
are the Dunois and the l^onguevilles, illegitimate branches of the 
house of Valois, which produced many famous warriors and 
courtiers. 

CAPE TOWN, the capital of the (ape fVovince, South Africa, 
33 ^ 5b' S., t 8° 28' K. It is at the north-west extremity of 
the Cape Peninsula on the south shore of Table Bay, is 6181 m. 
by sea from London and 957 by rail south-west of Johannesburg. 
Few cities are more magnificently siluaterl. Behind the bay 
the massive wall of Table Mountain, 2 m. in length, rises to a 
height of over 3500 ft., while on the east and wc.st projecting 
mountains enclose the plain in which the city lies. The mountain 
to the east, 3300 ft. high, which projects hut slightly seawards, 
is the Devil’s Peak, that to the west the Lion’s Head (over 
2000 ft. high), with a lesser height in front called the Lion’s Rump 
or Signal Hill. 'I’hc city, at first confined to the land at the 
head of the bay, has extended all round the shores of the bay 
and to the lower spurs of Table Mountain, 

'fhe purely Dutch aspect which Cape Town preserved until 
the middle of the icjth century has disappeared. Nearly all 
the stucco-fronted brick houses, with flat roofs and cornices 
and wide spreading sioeps^ of the early Dutch settlers have been 
replaced by shops, warehouses and offices in styles common to 
Isnglish towns. Of the many fine public liuiklings which adorn the 
city scarcely any date before i860. The mixture of races among 
the inhabitants, especially the presence of numerous Malays, 
who on all festive occasions appear in gorgeous raiment, gives 
additional animation and colour to the street scenes. The 
mosques with their cupolas and minarets, and houses built in 
Eastern fashion contrast curiously with the Renaissance style 
of most of the modern buildings, the medieval aspect of the 
castle and the quaint appearance of the Dutch houses still 
standing. 

CMej Public Buildings . — The castle stands near the shore 
at the head of the hay. Begun in 1666 its usefulness as a fortress 
has long ceased, hut it serves to link the city to its past. West 
of the castle is a large oblong space, the Parade Ground. A 
little farther west, at the foot of the central jetty is a statue 
of Van Riebeek, the first governor of the Cape. In a line with 
the jetty is Adderlcy Street, and its continuation Government 
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Avenue. Adderley Street and the avenue make one straight 
road a mile long, and at its end are “ the Gardens,” as the suburbs 
built on the rising ground leading to Table Mountain are called. 
The avenue itself is fully half a mile long and is lined on either 
side with fine oak trees. In Adderley Street are the customs 
house and railway station, the Standard bank, the general post 
and telegraph offices, with a tower 120 ft. high, and the Dutch 
Reformed church. The church dates from 1699 and is the oldest 
church in South Africa. Of the original building only the clock 
tower (sent from Holland in 1727) remains. Government 
Avenue contains, on the cast side, the Houses of J’arliament, 
government house, a modernized Dutch building, and the Jewish 
synagogue ; on the west side are the Anglican cathedral and 
grammar schools, the public library, botanic gardens, the museum 
and South African college. Many of these buildings are of 
considerable architectural merit, the material chiefly used in 
their construction being granite from the Paarl and red orick. 
The botanic gardens cover 14 acres, contain over 8000 varieties 
of trees and plants, and afford a magnificent view of Table 
Mountain and its companion heights. In the gardens, in front 
of the library is a statue of Sir George Grey, governor of the Cape 
from 1854 to 1861. The most valuable portion f)f the library is 
the 5000 volumes presented by Sir George Grey. In Queen 
Victoria Street, which runs along the west side of the gardens, 
are the ('ape University buildings (begun in igo6), the law courts, 
City club and Huguenot memorial hall. 'J’hc Anglican cathedral, 
begun in 1901 to replace an unpretentious building on the same 
site, is dedicated to St George. It lies between the library and 
St George’s Street, in which are the chief newspaper offices, 
and premises of the wholesale merchants. West of St George’s 
Street is Greenmarket Square, the centre of the town during 
the Dutch period. From the balcony of the town house, which 
overlooks the square, proclamations were read to the burghers, 
summoned to the spot by the ringing of the bell in the small- 
domed tower. Still farther west, in Riebeek Square, is the old 
slave market , now used as a church and stbool for coloured people. 

Facing the north side of the Parade Ground are the handsome 
municipal buildings, completed in 1906. The most conspicuous 
feature is the clock tower and belfry, 200 ft. high. The hall is 
130 ft. by 62, and 55 ft. high. (Ipposiic the main entrance is 
a stiitue of Edward VII. by William Goscombe John, unveiled 
in 1905. The opera house occupies the north-west corner of 
the Parade Ground. Plcin Street, which leads south frotn the 
Parade Ground, is noted fur its cheap shops, largely pntronized 
on Saturday nights by the coloured inhabitants. In Sir Lowry 
Road, the chief eastern thorough! arc, is the large vegetable 
and fruit market. Immediately west of the harbour are the con- 
vict station and Somerset hospital, 'i'hey are built at the town 
end of Greenpoint Common, the open space at the foot of Signal 
Hill. Cape Town is provided with an excellent water supply 
and an efficient drainage system. 

The Suburbs . — The suburbs of Cape Town, for natural beauty 
of position, are among the finest in the world. On the west they 
extend about 3 m., by Green Point to Sea Point, between the .sea 
and the foot of the Lion’s Rump ; on the east they run round the 
foot of the Devil’s l^eak, by Woodstock, Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Newlands, Claremont, &c. , to Wynberg, a distance of 7 m. Though 
these are managed by various municipalities, there is practically no 
break in the buildings for the whole distance. All the parts are 
connected by the suburban railway service, and by an electric 
tramway system. A tramway also runs from the town over the 
Kloof, or pass between Table Mountain and the Lion’s Head, 
to Camp’s Bay, on the west coast south of Sea Point, to which 
place it is continued, the tramway thus completely circling the 
Lion’s Head and Signal Hill. Of the suburbs mentioned, Green 
Point and Sea Point are seaside resorts, Woodstock being both 
a business and residential quarter. Woodstock covers the ground 
on which the British, in 1806, defeated the Dutch, and contains 
the house in which the articles of capitulation were signed. 
Another seaside suburb is Milnerton, on the north-east shores 
of Table Bay at the mouth of the Diep river. Near Maitland, 
and 3 m. from the city, is the (>ipe Town observatory, built in 
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1820 and maintained by the British government. Rondcbosch, 
5 m. from the city, contains some of the finest of the Dutch 
mansions in South Africa. Less than a mile from the station 
is Ciroote Schuur, a typical specimen of the country houses built 
by the Dutch settlers in the 17th century. The house was the 
property of Cecil Rhodes, and was bequeathed by him for the 
use of the prime minister of Federated South Africa. The 
grounds of the estate extend up the slopes of Table Mountain. 
At Newlands is Bishop’s Court, tlie home of the archbishop of 
Cape Town. More distant suburbs to the south-east are Con- 
stantia, with a famous Dutch farm-house and wine farm, and 
Muizenberg and Kalk Bay, the two last villages on the shore 
of False Bay. At Muizenberg Cecil Rhodes died, 1902. Facing 
the Atlantic is Rout’s Bay, 10 m. south-sou th-west of Wynberg. 

Most of the suburbs and the city itself are exposed to the south- 
east winds which, passing over the flats which join the Cape 
Peninsula to the mainland, reach the city sand-laden. From its 
bracing qualities this wind, which blows in the summer, is known 
as the “ Cape Doctor.” During its prevalence Table Mountain 
is covered by a dense whitish-grey cloud, overlapping its side 
like a tablecloth. 

The Harbour , — Table Ba) , 20 m. wide at its entrance, is fully 
exposed to north and north-west gales. The harbour works, 
begun in i860, afford sheltered accommodation for a large 
number of vessels. Prom the west end of the bay a breakwater 
extends north-east for some 4000 ft. East of the breakwater 
and parallel to it for 2700 ft. is the South pier. From breakwater 
and pier arms project laterally. In the area enclosed are the 
Victoria basin, covering 64 acres, the Alfred basin of 8^ acres, 
a graving dock 529 ft. long and a patent slip for ves.sels up to 
1500 tons. There is good anchorage outside the Victoria basin 
under the lee of the breakwater, and since 1904 the foreshore 
east of the south pier has been reclaimed and additional wharfage 
provided. Altogether there are 2 \ m. of quay walls, the wharfs 
being provided with electrical cranage. Cargo can be transferred 
direct from the ship into railway (rucks. Ves.scls of the deepest 
draught can enter into the Victoria basin, the depth of water 
at low tide ranging from 24 to 36 ft. 

Trade and Communication, — The port has a practical mono- 
poly of (he passenger traffic between the Cape and England. 
Several lines of steamers— chiefly British and German — maintain 
regular communication with Europe, the British mail boats 
taking sixteen days on the journey. By its railway connexions 
Cape down affords the quickest means of reaching, from western 
Europe, evep^ other town in South Africa. In the import trade 
Cape Town is closely rivalled by Port Elizabeth, but its export 
trade, which includes diamonds and bar gold, is fully 70 % of 
that of the entire colony. In 1898, the year before the beginning 
of the Anglo-Bocr war, the volume of trade was Imports 
£5,128,292, exports £15,881,952. In 1904, two years after the 
conclusion of the war the figures were : — imports £9,070,757 ; 
exports £17,471,760. In 1907 during a period of severe and 
prolonged trade depression the imports had fallen to £5,263,930, 
but the exports owing entirely to the increased output of gold 
from the Rand mines had increased to £37,994,658 ; gold and 
diamonds represented over £37,000,000 of this total. The 
tonnage of ships entering the harbour in 1887 was 801,033. I” 
1904 it had risen to 4,846,012 and in 1907 was 4,671,146. The 
trade of the port in tons was 1,276,350 in 1899 1,413,471 in 

1904. In 1907 it had fallen to 658,721. 

Defence. — Cape Town, being in the event of the closing of the 
Suez C^nal on the main route of ships from Europe to the East, 
is of considerable strategic importance. It is defended by several 
batteries armed with modern heavy guns. It is garrisoned by 
Imperial and local troops, and is connected by railway with the 
naval station at Simon’s Town on the east of the Cape Peninsula. 

Population. — The Cape electoral division, which includes 
Cape Town, had in 1865 a population of 50,064, in 1875 57,319, in 
1891 97,238, and in 1904 213,167, of whom 120,475 whites. 
Cape Town itself had a population in 1875 of 33,000, in 1891 of 
51,251 and in 1904 of 77,668. Inclusive of the nearer suburbs 
the population was 78,8^ in 1891 and 170,083 in 1904. Of the 


inhabitant of the city proper 44^203 were white (1904). Of the 
coloured inhabitants 6561 were Malays j the remainder being 
chiefly of mixed blood. The most populous suburbs in 1904 were 
Woodstock with 28,990 inhabitants, and Wynberg with 18,477. 

History and Local Government. — Cape Town was founded in 
1652 by settlers sent from Holland by the Netherlands East 
India Co., under Jan van Riebeck. It came definitely into the 
possession of Great Britain in 1806. Its political history is 
indistinguishable from that of Cape Colony {q.v.). The town was 
granted municipal institutions in 1836. (Among the councillors 
returned at the election of 1904 was Dr Abdurrahman, a Mahom- 
medan and a graduate of Edinburgh, this being, it is believed, 
the first instance of the election of a man of colour to any Euro- 
pean representative body in South Africa.) The municipality 
owns the water and lighting services. The municipal rating 
value was, in 1880 £2,054,204, in 1901 £9^475,260, in 1908 (w^en 
the rate levied was 3d. in the £) £14,129,439. The total rateable 
value of the suburbs, not included in the above figures, is over 
£8,000,000. Rates are based on capital, not annual, value. The 
control of the port is vested in the Harbour and Railway Board 
of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the legislature of the Union of South 
Africa, of the provincial government, of the provincial division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa, and of the Cape University ; 
also of an archbishop of the Anglican and a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS (^llhas do Cabo Verde\ an archipelago 
belonging to Portugal ; off the West African coast, between 
n"" 13' and 14° 47' N. and 22'’ 40' and 25° 22' W. Pop. (1905) 
about 138,620 ; area, 1475 sq. m. The archipelago consists of 
ten islands : — Santo Antao (commonly miswritten St Antonio), 
Sao Vicente, Santa Luzia, Sfio Nicolao, Sal, Boa Vista, Maio, Sao 
Thiago (the St Jago of the English), Fogo, and Brava, besides 
four uninhabited islets. It forms a sort of broken crescent, with 
the concavity towards the west. The last four islands constitute 



the leeward (Sotavento) group and the other six the windward 
(Barlavento). The distance between the coast of Africa and the 
nearest island (Boa Vista) is about 300 m. The islands derive 
their name, frequently but erroneously written ” Cape Verd,” 
or Cape de Verd ” Islands, from the African promontory off 
which they lie, known as Cape Verde, or the Green Cape. The 
entire archipel^o \ of volcanic origin, and on the island of Fogo 
there is an active volcano. No serious eruption has taken place 
since 1680, and the craters from which the streams of basalt 
issued have lost their outline. 
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Climate,— 'Vhe atmosphere of tlie islands is generally hazy, 
especially in the direction of Africa. With occasional exceptions 
during summer and autumn, the north'-east trade is the prevailing 
wind, l)lowing most strongly from November to May. The rainy 
season is during August, September and October, when there is 
thunder and a light variable wind from south-eaijt or south-west. 
I'he Harraattan, a very dry east wind from the African continent, 
o(‘rasionally makes itself felt. The heat of summer is high, the 
tliermometer ranging from So*" to po"" Fahr. near the sea. The 
unhealthy season is the period during and following the rains, 
when vegetation springs up with surprising rapidity, and there is 
much stagnant water, poisoning the air on the lower grounds. 
Remittent fevers are then common. The people of all the 
islands are also subject in May to an endemic of a bilious nature 
called locally In/adias, hut the cases rarely assume a dangerous 
forfn, and recovery is usually attained in tlirce or four days 
wi thou t medical aid. ( )n some of the islands rain has occasionally 
n()t lallen for three years. The immediate corise'quencc is a 
failure of the crops, and this is h>l lowed by the death of great 
numbers from starvatiem, or the epidemics which usually break 
out afterwards. 

-Owing largely to the widespread destruction of 
timber lor fut‘1, and to the frequency of drought, the flora of the 
islands is poor when compared vv'ith tliat of the Canaries, the 
Azores or Madeira. It is markedly tropical in character ; and 
although some seventy wild-flowers, grasses, ferns, &c., are 
f)eculiiir to the archipelago, the majority of plants are tliose found 
on the neighlxjuring African littoral. Systematic afforestation 
has not been attempted, but the Fortuguesfi have introduced 
a few trees, such as the baobab, eucalyptus and dragon-tree, 
besides many plants of economic value. Coffee-growing, an 
industry dating from 1790, is the chief resource of the people of 
Santo Aritao, Idgo and Silo Thiago ; maize, millet, sugar-cane, 
manioc, excellent oranges, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and, to a 
less extent, tobacco and cotton are produced. On most of the 
islands coco-nut and date palms, tamarinds and bananas may 
be seen ; orchil is gathered ; anrl indigo and castor-oil are pro- 
duced. Of considerable importance is the phy.sic-nut {Jatroplw 
rurra^)f which is exported. 

Fauna. — Quails arc found in all the islands ; rabbits in Boa 
Vista, Sao Thltgo and Fogo ; wild boars in Sao Thiago. Both 
black and grey rats arc ('omrnon. (h)ats, horses and asses arc- 
reared, and goatskins are exported. The neighbouring sea 
abounds with fish, and coral fisheries are carried on by a colony of 
Neapolitans in Sao Thiago. Turtles (-ome from the African coast 
to lay their eggs on the .sandy shores. The llhcu Brara-o, or 
White I.slet, between Sa() Nicolao and .Santa Luzia, is remarkable 
us containing a variety of puflin unknown elsewhere, and a 
species of large lizard {Macrosciucius coctri) whic h feeds on plants. 

1 nhahilants.— Thi^ first settlers on the islands imported negro 
slaves from the African coast. Slavery continued in full force 
until 1854, when the Portuguese government freed the public 
slaves, and ameliorated the conditions of private ownership. In 
1S57 arrangements were made for the gradual abolition of .slavery, 
and by 1876 the last slave had been liberated. The transporta- 
tion of convicts from Portugal, a much-dreaded punishment, was 
continued until the closing years of the 19th c-entury. It was the 
coexistence of these two forms of servitude, even more than the 
climate, which prevented any large influx of I’ortuguese colonists. 
TIence the blacks and mulattoes far outnumber the white 
inhabitants. They are, as a rule, taller than the Portuguese, and 
are of fine physique, with regular features but woolly hair. 
Slavery and the enerv^ating climate have left their mark on the 
habits of the people, wh()se indolence and fatalism are perhaps 
their most obvious qualities. Tl^ir language is a bastard 
J*ortiiguese, known as the lint^ua creoiila. Their religion is Roman 
(\ttholicism, combined with a numlxir of pagan beliefs and rites, 
which are lostared by the curandeiros or medicine men. These 
superstitions tc»d to disappear gradually before the advance of 
education, which has progres.sed considerably since 1867, when 
the first school, a lyreum, was opened in Ribeira Brava, the 
capifcfti Juf Sao Nicolao. On all the inhabited islands, except 


.Santa Luzia, there arc churches and primar>- schools, conducted 
by the government or the priests. The children of the wealthier 
classes are sent to Lisbon for their education. 

Government,— 'Yhii archipelago forms one of the foreign 
provinces of Portugal, and is under the command of a governor- 
in-chief appointed by the crown. There are two principal judges, 
one for the windward and another for the leeward group, the 
former with his residence at Sao Nicolao, and the latter at Praia ; 
and each island has a militory commandant, a few soldiers, and a 
numljcr of salaried officials, such as police, magistrates and 
custom-house directors. Tliere is also an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, with a bi.shop, dean and canons. 

Industries.— lYni principal industries, apart from agriculture, 
are the manufacture of sugar, spirits, salt, cottons and straw hats 
and fish-ruring. The avenige yearly value of the exports is 
about £‘60.000 ; that of the imports (including £200,000 for coal), 
about £350,000. The most important of the exports are coffee, 
phy.sic-nuts, millet, sugar, spirits, salt, live animals, skins and 
fish. This trade is principally curried on with Lisbon and the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast of Africa, and with 
passing vessels. The imports consist principally of coal, textiles, 
food-stuHs, wine, metals, tobacco, machinery, pottery and 
vegetahlc.s. Over 3000 vessels, with a lot'll tonnage exceeding 
3,500,000, annually enter tlie ports of the archipelago ; the 
majority call at Mindello, on Sao Vicente, for coal, and do not 
receive or discharge any large quantities of cargo. 

Santo Anlao (poj). 25,000), at the extreme iiorth-wosl of tlie 
.irthipeiago, li.is an area of 205 wj. m. Its .surlace is very ni««ecl 
and mountainoim, abounding m volcanic craters, ol which the elnd 
is the 'lopo da Conni (7300 f1 .), also known as tin- Sugar-loaf. Mineral 
spritigs exist in many places. 'I lie island is Ihe nnist ])ictiiresque, 
tlie healthiest, and, oh its norlh-westcrn s1o[k*, the best wateied and 
most fertile ol the archijielago. The sotil h-c, islet n slojie, sliul out 
by lofty mountains from the lertilizing moistiio* ol tlie trade-wincls, 
has an cnlirely different appedrance, blacU rorks, white primiee 
and red clay licmg its most eharactenstic fealiires. Santo AnUio 
produces large (juaatities of excellent coffee, he.sides .sugar and fruit. 
It has several small jiorts, of which the chief aie the sheltered and 
spacious 'f'arrafal Bay, on the south-west coast, and tlie more 
lre<|ueiiled Ponla do Sol, on the north-east, 8 m. from the eaitital, 
Rilx'ira Grande, a town of 4500 inhabitants. Cmchona is cultivated 
in the neighbourhood. In 1780 the slaves on Santo Antilo were 
declared free, but this dec nr was not carried out. About the stiiue 
time many white settlers, rhietly from the fanaries, entered the 
Lsland, and introducecl the cultivation of wheat. 

Sao Yuentr, or St Vincent (Soon), hes near Santo Antao, on the 
south-east, and has an area ol 75 sq. m. Its lughest point is Monte 
Verde (2400 ft.). The whole island is as and and sterile as the 
soulh-eHstern half of Santo Antiio. and lor the same reason. It was 
pnictically iniinhabited until 1705 ; in 1829 its population niiml)ered 
about 100. Its harbour, an extinct crater on tin.* north coast, with 
an entrance eroded by the sea. allords complete shelter from every 
wind. An English speeulutor founded a coaling station here in 
1851, and the town of Mindello, also known as Jkirto Grandi* or St 
Vmeent. grew up rapidly, and becann* the commercial centre of the 
archipelago. Most of the business is in English hands, and nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants understand English. Foodstuffs, w<K»d 
and water are iniportrid from Santo Antao, and the w'ater is stored 
m a large reservoir at Mindello. Sao Vicente has a station for the 
submarine cable from Lisbon to Pernambuco in Brazil. 

Satiia Luzia, alxiut 5 ra. .south-eiist, has an area of i8 sq. m.. 
and tornis a single e.state, occupied only by the .servant.s or the 
family of the ])roprietor. Its highest point is 885 ft. abovi* sea-level. 
On the south-west it has a good harbour, visited by whaling and 
fi.shing boats. Much orchil was formerly gathered, and tln-re is 
good pasturage for tlw numerous herds of cattle. A little to the 
south are the unin hnbi ted islets of Branco and Razo. 

Sao Nicolao, or A n e/aw (12,000), a long, narrow, cresceiit-sliaped 
island with an area of 126 sq. m., lies farther east, m-ar the middle 
of the archipelago. Its climate is not very healthy. Maire, kidney- 
beans, manioc, sugar-cane and vini^s are cnltivated ; and in ordinary 
yearn grain is t-xported to the other island.s. 7‘be interior is moun- 
lainoiui, and culminates in two peaks which can be seen for many 
leagues ; one has the shape of a sugar-loaf, and is near tlie middle of 
the island ; the other, Monte Gordo, is near the west end, and has a 
height of 4280 ft. All t?>e ottK*r islands of the group can be sei-n 
from Sao Nicohvo in clear weather. Vessels frequentl>- enter Pre- 
gui^a. or Fresliwater Bay, near the south-east extremity of the 
island, for water and fresh provisions ; and the custom -house is here. 
The island was one of the first colonized ; in 1774 its inhabitants 
numbered but famine sulsseqiiently caused a great decrease. 

The first capital, Lapu, at the end of u ^omontory on the sotit^ 
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was abandoned during tlie period of Spanish ascendancy over 
Portugal (1 580-1640) in favour of Ribeira Rrava (4000V. on the 
north coast, a town which now has a considerable trade. 

Sal (7.5^), in the north-east of the archipelago, has an area of 75 
sf|. in. It was onginally named Lana or Lhamd (“ plain ”). from the 
flatness ol the gmiter part oi its surface. It derives its modern name 
(rom a natural salt -spring, but most of the salt produced here is now 
ol>tained from artificial salt-jians. Towards the close of the i7tli 
century it was inhabited only by a few shepherds, and by slaves 
oinplosed in the salt-w'orks. In 1705 it was entirely abandoned, 
owing to drought cind consecjuent famine : and only in iKo« was the 
manufacture of salt resumed. A railway, tlw hrst built m Portuguese 
territory, w^as opened in 1835, The hostile Brazilian tarifts of 1889 
for a time nearly destroyed the salt trade. Whales, turtlcrs and fish 
are abundant, and daily- farming is a prosperous indu.stry. There 
are many small harbours, wliich render every part of the island 
euwsily acce.s.si tile. 

J 3 ou Vtsfa the most eastetly island of the archipelago, 

has an area of 235 S(|. m. It was n.irned Sao CliristovAo by its 
discoverers in tin* 15111 century. Its ino<l(‘m name, meaning “fair 
view," is singularly inappropriate, for with the excqition of a few 
coco-nut trees tlu-re i.s no wood, and in the dry season the island 
seenns notliing but an aiid waste. Tlu' little vegetation tliat then 
exists is in the liottom of raviiu's. where roni, beans and cotton are 
cnltivatefl. The s])rings ot gocnl walis* are few. 1 ‘be coast Ls indented 
by numerous sluillow buys, the largest ol wdikli is the harbour of the 
Ctipital, Porto Sal-Rei, tin tlie western sale (pop. about 1000), A 
ch.iin of liei'jhis, flanked bv inferior ranges. traviT.ses the middle of 
Boa X’lsta. culmiiiritnig in J\ionte (hillego (1250 ft.), towards the east. 
In the nor 1 h-\v(’slern angle of tlie island there is a low tract of loose 
sand, whit h is inundated with water during the rainy scasmi ; and 
here ait* .some extcn.sivo salt-pans, wh(?re the .sea-w’ater is evajiorated 
by Iht* heit of the sun. Suit and orchil aie exjiorted. A gooti deal 
of lisii is taken on the coast and sujiplies the iinpoveri.slicd i.slanders 
with much of their ftjot]. 

Maio (1000) liuH an area of 70 sij. m.. and re^sembles Sal and Bofi 
Vista in climate anti coiihgiiratitm, although it belongs to the Sota- 
\t‘uto groiij). Us best liiirbour is that of Nossa Senlmra da Luz, 
on the soiilli west ttiast, and is conimonly known as Porto Inglez 
or English Ktvitl. Irtun the fact that it was occupied until the end of 
the 18th century by the British, who based their claim on the 
m.irridge-tre.vty between Charles 11 . and Catherine of Hraganza 
(16()2). Tlie Island Is a barren, treeles.s waste, burroiindtid by rocks. 
Its inh.ibitants, w'lio live chiefly by the manufacture of .salt, by 
cafllf*-fanning and liv Irshing, are compelled to import most of 
tlu*ir provisions from Sao Thiago, with which, for purpo.scs of local 
administration, Maio is mcluded. 

Sdi) Thuido (63,000) the most populous and the largest of the 
Cajie Verde Islands, having an area of 350 sq. m. It is also one ol 
lilt* most unhealthy, <‘.\c<‘pt among the mountains over 2000 ft. high. 
The interior is a mass of voloinic heights, lormed of basalt covered 
witli chalk and clay, and culminating in the central Pico da Antonia 
(4500 ft.), a sharply pointed cone. There are numerous ravines, fur- 
rowed by perennial sti earns, and in the.so ra\ in<*s are grown large 
quantities of coffee, oranges, .sugar-cane and physic-nuts, he.sides 
a variety of tro^ncal iruits aiul cereals. Spirits are distilled from 
sugar-cane, and coarse sugar Ls manufactured. Tlie first capital ol 
the islands was Ribcira Grande, to-day called Cidadc Velha or the. 
Old City, a pict ur(.‘s<pie town with a cathedral and ruined fort. It 
was built in the 15th century on the .south coast, was made an 
e])iscoj)al st'e in 15.3^1. and became capital of the aii hipelago in 1502. 
In 1712 it wa.s sacked by a Vrencli force, but <lespite its poverty 
and unhealthy bituation it continued to be the capital until 1770. 
wduMi its place was taken ]\v T’raia on the south-east. I’raia (often 
written Praya) has a fine harbour, a population of 2i,fK>o and a 
considerable trade. It contains the jialace of the governor-general, 
a small natural history museum, a meteorological observatory and 
an important station for the cables between South America, Europe 
and We.st .Vriica. It occupies a bH.salt jilateau, overlooking the boy 
(Porto da I’raui), and has an attractive apjicarance, with its numerou.s 
roco-nut tree.s and the peak of Antonia rising in the background 
above successive stejis of tableland. Its unhealthiness has been 
mitigated by tlie partial draiuagi* of a marsh lying to the ca.st. 

Fogu (17,600) i.s a mass of volcnuic rock, almost circular in shape 
and measuring al>oiit 190 .sq, m. In the centre a still active volcano, 
the J’ico do ('.ano, rises to a height of about 10. 000 ft. Its crater, 
which stands within an older crater, measures 3 m. in circumference 
and is visible at sea for nearly 100 m. It emits smoke and asfies at 
inliTvals ; and in 1785, 1799, 1816, 1846, 1852 and 1857 it was 

in eruption. After the fir.«f and most serious of these outbreaks, the 
i.sland, which had previously been called Silo Feliiipe, was renamed 
Fogo, i,e, “ Fire." The ascent of the mountain was first made in 
181Q by two British naval officers, named Vidal and Mudge. The 
i.sland is divided, like Santo Antao, into a fertile and a sterile zone. 
Us nortlvern half produces fine coffee, beans, maize and sugar-cafic ; 
the southern half is little better than a desert, with oases of cultivated 
land near its few springs. Sao Felippe or Nossa Senhora da Luz 
(3000), OR the west coast, is the capital. The islanders claim to U* 
the aristocracy of the archipelago, and trace their de.scent from the 
original Portuguese settlers. The majority, however, are negroks or 
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mulattocs. Drought and famine, followed by severe epidemics, have 
been especially frequent here, notably in the years 1857-1889. 

Brava (9013), the most southerly of the islands, has an area of 
23 .sq. ni. Though mountamoii.s, and in some parts sterile, it is very 
closely cultivated, and, unlike the other ibla^s. is divided into a 
mulUtude of small holdings. The desire to ow n land is almost uni- 
versal, and as the population numbers upwards of 380 per sq. m., 
and the sy.stem of tenure gives rise to many di.spiites, the peasantry 
are almost incessantly engaged in litigation. I’he women, who are 
locally celebrated for their beauty, far outnumber the men, wlio 
emigrate at an early age to Amenca. These emigrants usually return 
richcT and better educated thfin the })easantrv ol the neighliouring 
islands. To the north of Brava lie a group of reefs aniong which tw'o 
islets (Ilheus Seccos or llheiis do Rombo) are conspicuous. These 
are usually known as the Ilheu de Dentro (Inner Islet) and the Ilheu 
do Fora (Outer I.slet). The first is usc'd as a shelter for whaling and 
fishing vessels, and as pa.sturage for cattle ; the second has supplied 
much guano for exiiort. 

History. — The earliest known discovery of the islands ivas 
made in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise Cadamosto (q.v.), 
who had entered the service of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
The archipelago was granted by King Alphonso V. of Portugal 
to his brother, Prince Ferdinand, whose agents completed the 
work of disc'ovcry. Ferdinand was an absolute monarch, 
excrci.sing a commercial monopoly. In 1461 he sent an expedition 
to reeniit slaves on the coast of riuinea and thus to people the 
Lslands, which were almost certainly uninhabited at tbe time. 
On his death in 1470 hi.s privileges reverted to the crown, and 
were bestowed by John II. on Prince Krnanuel, by whose acces- 
sion to the throne in 1495 the archipelago finally became part of 
the royal dominions. Its population and importance rapidly 
incrca.sed ; its first bi.shop w^as consecrated in 1532, its first 
governor-general appointed about the end of the century. It 
was enriched by the frequent visits of Portuguese fleets, on their 
return to Europe laden with treasure from the East, and by the 
presence of immigrants from Madeira, who introduced better 
agricultural methods and several new industries, .such as dyeing 
and distillation of spirits. The. failure to maintain an equal rate 
of progrc.ss in the i8th and 19th centuries was due partly to 
drought, famine and disease -in particular, to the famines of 
1730-1733 and 1831-1833 — and partly to gross misgovernment 
I by the Portuguese officials. 

The bast general account of the islands is given in vols. xxiii. and 
xxvii. of the /fo/c/iwi of the l.isbon Geograpliical Sticicty (1905 and 
t<k> 8 ). and in Madrira, Calni Verde, r GutnL by J. A. Martins (Lislion, 
1891 ). Official statistics are publislicd in Listen at irregular intervals. 
See also Uher die Capvcrden (J.eii)zig. 1884) and Die Vulcane der 
Capvcrden (Graz, 1882), both by (.. Dolti’r. A u.seful map, entitled 
Oican Atlantifa Norte, Archipelii’^o do Cabo Verde, was issued in 
1900 by the Commissdv de Cartopaphia, Lisbon. 

CAPGRAVE, JOHN (1393 1464), English chronicler and 
hagiologist, was born at Lynn in Norfolk on the 21st of April 
1393. He became a priest, took the degree of 1).I>. at Oxford, 
where he lectured on theology, and subsequently joined the order 
of Augustinjftn hermits. Most of hi.s life he spent in the house of 
the order at Lynn, of which he probably became prior ; he wa.s 
certainly provincial of his order in England, which involved 
visits to other friaries, and he made at least one journey to Rome. 
He died on the J2th of August 1464. 

Capgrave was an indefatigable student, and was reputed one 
of the mo.st learned men of' his age. The bulk of his works are 
theological : sermons, commentaries and lives of saints. His 
reputation as a hagiologist rests on his Nona legmda Affghae, or 
Catalogus of the English saints, but this was no more than a 
recen.sion of the Sanctiln^ium which the chronicler John of 
Tinmouth, a monk of St Albans, had completed in 13^6, which 
in its turn was largely borrowed from the Sartrtiloginm of Guido, 
abbot of St Denis. The Nova legrtida was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1516 and again in 1527. Capgrave’s historical 
works are The Chronicle 0/ England {irom the Oreation to 1417), 
written in English and unfini.shed at his death, and the Liber de 
illustrihus Henriris, completed between 1446 and 1453. The 
latter is a collection of lives of German emperors (918-1198), 
English kings (1100-1446) and other famous Henries in various 
parts of the world (1031-1406). The portion devoted to Henry 
yi. of England is a contempora^ record, but consists mainly of 
ejaculations in praise of the pious king. The accounts of the 
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Other English Henries are transferred from various well-known 
chroniclers. The Chronicle was edited for the Rolls ” Series 
by Francis Charles Hingeston (London, 1858) ; the Liher dr 
illustnhus Hennas was edited (London, 1858) for the same series 
by F. C. Hingeston, who published an English translation the 
same year. The editing of both the works is very uncritical 
and bad. 

See l*otthast, Tiihliothcha Mfd.Aev^ ; and TL Chevalier, U^perUnre 
(lea sources hist. Bin-hihlioamphir, s.v, 

CAP HAITIEN, Cape Haitien or Haytien, a seaport of Haiti, 
West Indies. Pop. about 15,000. Jt is situated on the north 
coast, go m. N. of Port au Prince, in iq° 46' N. and 72° 14' W. 
Its original Indian name was Guarico,and it has been known, at 
various times, as Cabo Santo, (ap Franvais and Cape Henri, 
while throughout Haiti it is always called Lc Cap. It is the most 
picftircsque town in the republic, and the second in importance. 
On three sides it is hemmed in by lofty mountains, while on the 
fourth it overlooks a safe and commodious harbour. Under the 
French rule it was the capital of the colony, and its splendour, 
wealth and luxury earned for it the title of the “ l*aris of Haiti.” 
It was then the see of an archbishop and possessed a large and 
flourishing university. The last remains of its former glory were 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1842 and the British bombard- 
ment of 1865. Although now but a collection of squalid wooden 
huts, with here arul there a well-built warehouse, it is the centre 
of a thriving district and does a large export trade. It was 
founded by the Spaniards about the middle of the 17th century, 
and in 1687 received a large French colony. In 1695 it was 
taken and burned by the British, and in 1 791 it suffered the .same 
fate at the hands of Tous.saint L’Ouverture. It then became the 
capital of King Henri Christ ophe’s dominion.s, but since his fall 
has suffered severely in numerous revolutions. 

CAPILLARY ACTION.^ A lube, the bore of which is so small 
that it will only admit a hair (Lat, capilJa), is called a capillary 
tube. When such a tulu* of glass, open at both ends, is placed 
vertically w'ith its lower end immersed in water, the w'atcr 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within the tube 
at a higher level than the water outside. I’he action between 
the capillary tube and the water has been called capillary action, 
and the name has been extended to many other phenomena 
which have been found to depend on properties of liquids and 
.solids similar to tho.se which cause water to ri.se in cajullary tubes. 

The forces which are concerned in these phenomena arc tho.se 
which act between neighbouring parts of the same substance, 
and which are called forces of cohesion, and those which act 
between portions of matter of different kinds, which arc called 
forces of adhesion. These forces are (juite insensible between 
two portions of matter separated by any distance which wt can 
directly measure. It is only when the distance becomes exceed- 
ingly small that these forces become perceptible. G. H, Quincke 
Ann. cxxx\'ii. p, 402) made experiments to dAerniine the 
greatest distance at which the effect of these forces is sensible, 
and he found for various substances distances about the 
twenty-thousandth part of a millimetre. 

Historical. — According to J. C. Poggendorff (Pegg. Ann. ci. 
p. 551), Leonardo da Vinci must be considered as the discoverer 
of capillary phenomenji, but the first accurate observations of 
the capillary action of tubes and glass plates were made by 
Francis Hawksbee [Physico-M echanical Experiments, London, 
1709, pp. 139-169; and Phil. Trans., 171 t and 1712), who 
ascribed the action to an attraction between the glass and the 
liquid. He observed that the effect was the same in thick tubes 
as in thin, and comduded that only those particles of the glass 
which arc very near the surface" have any influence on the 
phenomenon. Dr James Jurin {Phil. Trans., 171S, p. 739, and 
1719, p. 1083) showed that the height at which the liquid is 
suspended depends on the section of the tube at the surface of 
the licjuid, and is independent of the form of the lower part of 
the t ube. He considered that the suspension of the liquid is due 

^ In thi.s revision of James Clerk Maxwell’s classical article in 
the* ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, additions are 
marked by square brackets. 


to “ the attraction of the periphery or section of the surface 
of the tube to which the upper surface of the water is contiguous 
^d coheres.’’ From this he showed that the rise of the liquid 
in tubes of the same substance is inversely proportional to their 
radii. Sir Isaac Newton devoted the 31st quer>^ in the last 
edition of his Opticks to molecular forces, and instanced several 
examples of the cohesion of liquids, such as the suspension of 
mercury in a barometer tube at more than double the height 
at which it usually stands. This arises from its adhesion to 
the tube, and the upper part of the mercury sustains a consider- 
able tension, or negative pressure, without the separation of its 
parts. He considered the capillary phenomena to be of the same 
kind, but his explanation is not sufficiently explicit with respect 
to the nature and the limits of the action of the attractive force. 

It is to be observed that, while these early speculators ascribe 
the phenomena to attraction, they do not distinctly assert that 
this attraction is .sensible only at in.sensible distances, and that 
for all distances which we can directly measure the force* is alto- 
gether insensible. 'I'he idea of such forces, however, had been 
distinctly formed by Newton, who gave the first example of 
the calculation of the effect of such forces in his thcc)re.m cm the. 
alteration of the path of a light-corpuscle when it enters or 
leaves a dense body. 

Alexis Claude Clairault {Theorie de la figure de la terre, Paris, 
1808, pp. 105, 128) appears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of taking account of the attraction between the parts 
of the fluid itself in order to explain the phenomena, lie did 
not, however, recognize the fact that the distance at which the 
attraction is sensible is not only small but altogether insensible. 
J. A. von Segner {Comment. Soc. Reg. Catling, i. (1751) p. 301) 
introduced the very important idea of the surface-tension of 
liquids, which he ascribed to attra(‘tive forces, the sphere of 
whose action is .so small “ut nullo adhuc scnsii pt^rcipi potuerit.” 
In attempting to calculate the effect of this surface tension in 
determining the form of a drop of the liquid, Segner took account 
of the curvature of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected 
the effect of the curvature in a plane at right angles to this 
section. 

'rhe idea of surface-tension introduced by wSegner had a most 
important effect on the subse(|uent development of the theory. 
Wc may regard it as a physical fact established by experiment 
in the same w^ay as the laws of the elasticity of "solid bodic.s. 
We may investigate the forces which act between finite portions 
of a liquid in the same way as wt investigate the forces which 
act between finite portions of a solid. The experiments on .solids 
lead to certain laws of elasticity expressed in terms of ('oefficients, 
the values of which can be determined only by experiment.? 
on each particular substance. Various attempts have also been 
made to deduce these laws from particular hypotheses as to the 
action between the molecules of the elastic substanc'e. We may 
therefore regard the theory of elasticity as consisting of two 
parts. The first part establishes the laws of the elasticity of a 
finite portion of the solid subjected to a homogeneous strain, 
and deduces from the.se laws the equations of the equilibrium 
and motion of a body subjected to any forces and displace- 
ments. The second part endeavours to deduce the facts of 
the elasticity of a finite portion of the substance from hypo- 
theses as to the motion of its constituent molecules and the forces 
acting between them. In like manner we may by experiment 
a.sccrtain the general fact that the surface of a liquid is in a state 
of tension similar to that of a membrane stretched equally in 
all directions, and prove that this tension depends only on the 
nature and temperature of the liquid and not on its form, and 
from this as a secondary physical principle we may deduce all 
the phenomena of capillary action. This is one step of the 
investigation. The next step is to deduce this surface-tension 
from a hypothesis as to the molecular constitution of the liquid 
and of the bodies that surround it. The scientific importance 
of this step^is to be measured by the degree of insight which it 
affords or promises into the molecular constitution of real bodies 
by the suf?gestion of experiments by which we may discriminate 
between rival molecular theories. 
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In 1756 J. G. Leidenfrost {De aquae communis nonnuUis 
qualitaiibus tractatus, Duisburg) showed that a soap-bubble 
tends to contract, so that if the tube with which it was blown 
is left open the bubble will diminish in size and will expel through 
the tube the air which it contains. He attributed this force, 
however, not to any general property of the surfaces of liquids, 
but to the fatty part of the soap which he supposed to separate 
itself from the other constituents of the solution, and to form 
a thin skin on the outer face of the bubble. 

In 1787 Gaspard Monge (Memoires de VAcad. des Sciences, 
1787, p. 506) asserted that “ by supposing the adherence of the 
particles of a fluid to have a sensible effect only at the surface 
itself and in the direction of the surface it would l>e easy to deter- 
mine the curvature of the surfaces of fluids in the neighbourhood 
of the solid boundaries which contain them ; that these surfaces 
would be linieariae of which the tension, constant in all directions, 
would be everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, 
and the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present nothing 
which could not be determined by analysis.*’ He applied this 
principle of surface-tension to the explanation of the apparent 
attractions and repulsions between bodies floating on a liquid. 

In 1802 John Leslie (P/n/. Mag,, 1802, vol. xiv. p. 193) gave 
the first correct explanation of the rise of a liquid in a tube by 
considering the effect of the attraction of the solid on the very 
thin stratum of the liquid in contact with it. He did not. like 
the earlier speculators, suppose this attraction to act in fm up- 
ward direction so as to support the fluid directly. He showed 
that the attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the 
solid. The direct effect of the attraction is to increase the 
pressure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure in the interior of the 
fluid. The result of this pressure if unopposed is to cause this 
stratum to spread itself over the surface of the solid as a drop 
of water is ob.scrvcd to do when placed on a clean horizontal 
glass plate, and this even when gravity opposes the action, 
us when the drop is placed on the under surface of the plate. 
Hence a glass tube plunged into water would become wet all 
over were it not that the ascending liquid film carries up a 
quantity of other liquid which coheres to it, so that when it has 
ascended to a certain height the weight of the column balances 
the force by which the film spreads itself over the glass. This 
explanation of the action of the .solid is ecjuivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied the defect of the theory of 
Laplace, except that, not being expressed in terms of mathe- 
matical symbols, it does not indicate the mathematical relation 
between the attraction of individual particles and the final 
result. Leslie’s theory was afterwards treated according to 
Laplace’s mathematical methods by James Ivory in the article 
on capillary action, under “ Fluids, Elevation of,” in the supple- 
ment to the fourth edition of tlie Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
published in 1819. 

In 1804 Thomas Young (Essay on the “ Cohesion of Fluids,” 
Phil. Trans,, 1805, p. 65) founded the theory of capillary pheno- 
mena on the principle of surface-tension. He also observed the 
constancy of the angle of contact of a liquid surface with a solid, 
and showed how from these two principles to deduce the pheno- 
mena of capillary action. His essay contains the solution of a 
great number of cases, including most of those afterwards solved 
by Laplace, but his methods of demonstration, though always 
correct, and often extremely elegant, are sometimes rendered 
obscure by his scrupulous avoidance of mathematical symbols. 
Having applied the secondary principle of surface-tension to 
the various particular cases of capillar}^ action. Young proceeded 
to deduce this surface-tension from ulterior principles. He 
supposed the particles to act on one another with two different 
kinds of forces, one of which, the attractive force of cohesion, 
extends to particles at a greater distance than those to which 
the repulsive force is confined. He further supposed that the 
attractive force is constant throughout the minute distance to 
which it extends, but that the repulsive force increases rapidly 
as the distance diminishes. He thus showed that at a curved 
part of the surface, a superficial particle would be urged towards 
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the centre of curvature of the surface, and he gave reasons for 
concluding that this force is proportional to the sum of the 
curvatures of the surface in two normal planes at right angles 
to each other. 

The subject was next taken up by Pierre Simon Laplace 
(Mecanique celeste, supplement to the tenth book, pub. in 1806). 
His results are in many respects identical with those of Young, 
but his methods of arriving at them are very different, being 
conducted entirely by mathematical calculations. The form 
into which he threw his investigation seems to have deterred 
many able physicists from the inquiry into the ulterior cause of 
capillary phenomena, and induced them to rest content with 
deriving them from the fact of surface-tension. But for 
those who wish to study the molecular constitution of bodies 
it is necessary to study the effect of forces which are sensible 
only at insensible distances ; and Laplace has furnished us with 
an example of the method of this study which has never been 
surpassed. Laplace investigated the force acting on the fluid 
contained in an infinitely slender canal normal to the surface 
of the fluid arising from the attraction of the parts of the fluid 
outside the canal. He thus found for the pressure at a point 
in the interior of the fluid an expression of the form 

where K is a constant pressure, probably very large, which, 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and therefore 
cannot be determined from observation of such phenomena ; 
H is another constant on which all capillary phenomena depend ; 
and R and R' are the radii of curvature of any two normal 
sections of the .surface at right angles to each other. 

In the first part of our own investigation wc shall adhere 
to the symbols used by Laplace, as we shall find that an accurate 
knowledge of the physical interpretation of these symbols is 
necessary for the further investigation of the subject. In the 
Supplement to the Theory of Capillary Action, Laplace deduced 
the equation of the surface of the fluid from the condition that 
the resultant force on a particle at the surface must be normal 
to the surface. His explanation, however, of the rise of a liquid 
in a tube is based on the a,mmptifl 7 i of the constancy of the angle 
of contact for the same .solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere 
given a satisfactory proof. In this supplement Laplace gave 
many important applications of the theory, and compared the 
results with the experiments of Louis Joseph Gay Lussac. 

The next great step in the treatment of the subject was made 
by C. F. Gauss {Principia generalia Theoriae Figurae Fluidorum 
in statu Aequilibrii, Gottingen, 1830, or Werke, v. 29, Gottingen, 
4867). The principle which he adopted is that of virtual velo- 
cities, a principle which under his hands was gradually trans- 
forming itself into what is now known as the principle of the 
conservation of energy. Instead of calculating the direction 
and magnitude of the resultant force on each particle arising 
from the action of neighbouring particles, he formed a single 
expression which is the aggregate of all the potentials arising 
from the mutual action between pairs of particles. This ex- 
pression has been called the force-function. With its sign 
reversed it is now called the potential energy of the system. It 
consists of three parts, the first depending on the action of 
gravity, the second on the mutual action between the particles 
of the fluid, and the third on the action between the particles 
of the fluid and the particles of a solid or fluid in contact with it. 

The condition of equilibrium is that this expression (which 
we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential energy) 
shall be a minimum. This condition when worked out gives 
not only the equation of the free surface in the form already 
established by Laplace, but the conditions of the angle of 
contact of this surface with the surface of a solid. 

Gauss thus supplied the principal defect in the great work of 
Laplace. He also pointed out more distinctly the nature of the 
assumptions which we must make with respect to the law of 
action of the particles in order to be consistent with observed 
phenomena. He did not, however, enter into the explanation 
of particular phenomena, as this had been done already by 
Laplace, but he pointed out to physicists the advantages of the 

V.9 
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method of Sepner «and Gay Lussac, afterwards carried out by 
Quincke, of measuring the dimensions of large drops of mercury 
on a horizontal or slightly concave surface, and those of large 
bubbles of air in transparent liquids resting against the under side 
of a horizontal plate of a substance wetted by the liquid. 

In J831 Simeon Denis Poisson published his NouveUe Theorie 
de I'aclion capillaire. He maintained that there is a rapid 
variation of density near the surface of a liquid, and he gave 
very strong reasons, which have been only strengthened by 
subsequent discoveries, for believing that this is the case. He 
proceeded to an investigation of the e(]uilibrium of a fluid on the 
hypothesis of uniform density, and arrived at the conclusion 
that on this hypothesis none of the observed capillary phenomena 
would take place, and that, therefore, Laplace’s theory, in which 
the density is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but 
enroneous. In particular he maintained that the constant 
pressure K, which occurs in Laplace’s theory, and which on that 
theory is very large, must be in point of fact very small, but the 
equation of equilibrium from which he concluded this is itself 
defective. Laplace assumed that the liquid has uniform density, 
and that the attraction of its molecules extends to a finite though 
insensible distance. On these assumptions his results are cer- 
tainly right, and are confirmed by the independent method of 
Gauss, so that the objections raised against them by Poisson fall 
to the ground. But whether the assumption of uniform density 
be physically correct is a very different que.stion, and l^oisson 
rendered good service to science in .showing how to carry on 
the investigation on the hypothesis that the density very near 
tlie surface is different from that in the interior of the fluid. 

The result, however, of IVjisson’s investigation is practically 
equivalent to that already obtained by Laplace. In both 
theories the equation of the liquid surface is the same, involving 
a c’onstant H, which can be determined only by experiment. 
'I'he only diffi-rence is in the manner in which this quantity H 
depends on the law of the molecular forces and the law of density 
near the surface of the fluid, and as these laws are unknown to 
us w(; cannot obtain any test to discriminate between the two 
theories. 

Wc have now described the principal forms of the theory 
of capillary ‘.action during its earlier development. In more 
recent timiiPthc method of Gauss has been modified so os to 
take account' V)f the variation of density near the surface, and 
its languagilias been translated in terms of the modem doctrine 
of the conjiervation of energy.' 

J. A. P. Plateau (Statique experimeniale et theorique des 
li guides), who made claljofate study of the phenomena of surface- 
tension, adr^ted the foUinring method of getting rid of tl>e effects 
of gravity. He formed a mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same density as olive oil, and then introduced a quantity of oil 
into the mixture. It assumes the form of a sphere under the 
action r)f surface-tension akine. He then, Iw means of rings of 
iron-wire, disks and (»ther contrivances, altered the form of 
certain parts' of the surface of the oil. The free portions of the 
surface then assume new forms depending on the equilibrium 
of surfare-ten.sion. In this way he produced a great many of 
the forms of equilibrium of a liquid under the action of surface- 
tension alone, and compared them witli the results of mathe- 
matical investigntion. He also greatly facilitated the study of 
liquid films by showing how to form a liquid, the films of which 
will last for iweh’c or even for twenty-four hours. The debt 
which science owes to Plateau is not diminished by the fact 
that, while inv^^^tigating these beautiful phenomena, he never 
himself saw them, having lost his sight in about 1840. 

G. L. van der Mensbrugghe {Mhi. de VArad. Roy. de Bel^ufue, 
xxxvii., 1873) devised a great number of beautiful illustrations 

* See Enrico Betti, Teofia della CapWarith : Nuovo Cimento 
(TRO7); u memoir bv M. Stahl. “ tteber einige Puncktc in dor 
Thforie dcr Capillarerscheinuncren/' Ann. cxxxix. p. 230 

(1H70) ; and J. D. van der Waal's Over de ConiinuUeit van den 
Gasen Vlaeisuifiocsitaml, A good account of the subject from a 
mathematical point of view will be found in James Challis’s 
“ Report on the Theory of Capillary Attraction/' Brit. Ass, Report^ 
Iv. p. 253 {1834). 


of the phenomena of surface-tension, and showed their connexion 
with the experiments of Charle.s lomlinson on the figures formed 
by oils dropped on the clean surface of water. 

Athanase Dupre in his 5th, 6th and 7th Memoirs on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat (Ann. deChimie et de Physique, i866- 
1868) applied the principles of thermodynamics to capillary 
phenomena, and the experiments of his son Paul were exceedingly 
ingenious and well devised, tracing the influence of surface- 
tension in a great number of very different circumstances, and 
deducing from independent methods the numerical value of 
the surface-tension. The experimental evidence which I)iipr6 
obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids must be 
very valuable, even if our present opinions on this subject should 
turn out to be erroneous. 

F. H. R. Liidtgc (Poj^ft. Ann. cxxxix. p. 620) experimented on 
liquid films, and showed how a fdm of a liquid of high surface- 
tension is replaced by a film of lower surface-tension. He also 
experimented on the effects of the thickness of the fdm, and 
came to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the greater is 
its tension. This result, however, was tested by Van der Mens- 
brugghe, who found that the tension is the same for the same 
liquid whatever be the thickness, as long as the film does not 
burst. [The continued coexistence of various thicknesses, as 
evidenced by the colours in the same film, affords an instan- 
taneous proof of this conclusion.! The phenomena of very thin 
liquid films deserve the most careful study, for it is in this way 
that we are most likely to obtain evidence by which we may lest 
the theories of the molecular structure of liquids. 

Sir W. Thomson (aftcrw'ards Lord Kelvin) investigated the 
effect of the curvature of the surface of a liquid on the thermal 
equiliimum between the liquid and the vapour in contact with 
it. He also calculated the effect of surface-tension on the pro- 
pagation of waves on the surface of a Ikjuid, and determined the 
minimum velocity of u wave, and the velocity of the wind when 
it is just sufficient to disturb the surface of still water. 

Theory of CAPatARv Action 

"When tw^o different fluids are placed in contact, they may 
either diffuse into each other or remain separate. In some cases 
diffusion takes place to a limited extent, after which the result- 
ing mixtures do not mix with each other. The .same substance 
may be able to exist in two different states at the same tem- 
perature and pressure, as when water and its saturated vapour are 
contained in the same vessel. The conditions under which the 
thermal and mechanical equilibrium of two fluids, two mixtures, 
or the same substance in two physical states in contact with 
each other, is possible belong to thermodynamics. All that we 
have to observe at present is that, in the cases in which the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
roust be greater when the fluids are mixed than when they arc 
separate. 

It is found by exj>erimcnt that it is only very dose to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from the 
mutual action of its parts have any resultant effect on one of 
its particles. The experiments of Quincke and others .seem to 
show that the extreme range of the forces which produce capillary 
action lies between a thousandth and a twenty-thousandth part 
of a millimetre. 

Wc shall use the symbol € to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may he r^arded as 
insensible. If x denotes the potential energy of unit of mass 
of the substance, we may treat x sensibly constant except 
within a distance « of the bounding surface of the fluid. In 
the interior of the fluid it has the uniform value Xo* 
miinner the density, p. is sensibly equal to the constant quantify 
which is its value in the interior of the liquid, except within 
a distance « of the bounding .surface. Hence if V is the volume 
of a mass M of liquid bounded by a surface whose area is S, the 
integral 

'^Wjjjpdxdydz fi) 

where the integration is to be extended throughout the volume 
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V, may be divided into two parts l.iy considering separately the 
thin shell or skin extending from the outer surface to a depth c, 
within which the density and other pre^rties of theliqiud vary 
AviUi the depth,, and the interior portion of the liquid within 
which its properties are comtant. 

Sinie 4 is u line of inftfrwiWe magnitude compared with the 
dimensions of the mass of licjiiid and the principal radii of curva- 
ture of itji suTface, tlie volume of tlie shell wliose surface is S 
and tldcloH'ss « will he and that ol the interior space will 
be V - Sc. ^ 

If wo suppose a normal less than € to be drawn from the surface 
S into the liquid, we may divide the sliell into Hoiuentarv shells 
whose Ihiickness in dv, in each ot which tlw density anil other 
pT(mert3ies ot the Ittpiid will be constant. 

The volnsme of one of tiiese shelb will be Hdt*. Its ma«s will be 

Spdv. Tlie mass of die whole shell w'ill therefore 1 h' and 

that of the interior iiart of Wic liinuid (V-tsc)^ We tJww find for 
t lie whole mass of llie liquid 

M ^ - p)dK (2) 

To find the iX3trntial energy we have to integrate 

"^^^J/fxpdxdydz (^) 

Substituting xfi p in the process we have just gone through, 
we liiid 

^ - xp)dy (-0 

Mullqilying ecpjalion (j) by x,., Juul subtracting it lioin {4), 

i'* ” -^Uo = (X - Xii)pdi^ (5) 

In this expression M and Xo art* li>oth countaiit. so that the varia^ 
l;i<m of tile I'tglil-hand aide ot the t‘quatiQii is the same as that ol 
the .energy E, ami capresses that jiart of the energy which deiieiwfa 
<m the area of tlie bouaclmg surface of lire iKpiid. We may call thiis 
tl)(‘ surface etiwu»iry* 

‘rhe symbol x exjiresses tlie energy of nnit of mass of the liquid 
:il a depth y witlun tlie boimduoig rarface. When tlie iliquid is in 
< (intact with a ran* mediniu, such as its own N .ipour or any other 
yA'^> X greater than Xo* ^md the surface energy is positive, hy the 
piim'ipli* of the conservation of (‘iiergy, any displacement of the 
iKpiid hy which its energy is diminished will tend to take jilaee of 
Itself. Hence if the energy is the greater, tlie greater the area of 
the exposed surface, the liquid mnll tend to n%ove in such a >vay as 
to diniinisli the area of the i»xp^)«t>d surface, 01, in otlicr words, the 
<'V])osed surface will tetid to dinianiKh if it can do so consistently 
wifck the otluir condrilions. 'I'his ttxuloncy of the surface to contract 
Itself IS calhsi the surface-tensjon of liquids. 

Dupre has described an arrangement by which the surface- 
tension of a liquid film may be illustrated. A piece c>f sheet metal 

is cut out in tire form AA (tig. 2). 
A very fine slip of metal ig laid 
on it in the position BB, and the 
whole « dipped into a solution 
of soap, or AL lUatuau'g glycerine 
mixture. When it is taken out the 
- p I t S rectangle A ACC is tilled up by a 
liquid lilm. This film, however. 

I. lends to contract on itself, and tlie 

. , ^ , , loose strip ol molul BB will, if it 

IS let go. be drawn up towards AA. providi'd it is sufficiently light 
and xmcioUi. ^ 

Let T bt‘ the surface energy per unit of area : then flie energy of 
a surface of area S will l>c ST. If, in the n^ctangle AACC, AAVa. 
and \L—h, its area is S = ub, and its energy Tah. 
lorce by which the glip BB is jnillc<i towiixds AA, 
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Hence if E is the 




(6) 

°r stlrfacp-t<^l^^ion acting on a length a 

of the stmi is la, so tliat T ri'^ircsents the suriacc-teusion acting 
tninsvcrsdy on every unit of IciigUi of the peiiphory of the liquid 
juirlace. Hence if we WTite * ^ j 

(7) 

we may define T eitluT as the surface energy p<T unit of arcfa, or as 
the sirrtace-tenaian per uaait of contowr, for the numerical values of 
these t wo qfuantjitres are eqaial. 

It the liqiudd is bonnoled by a dense substance, whether liquid -or 
sohd, the value of x mar be different from its value when the hqmd 
h^s a ,1retf snrfecr.. If the liquid is in contact with aaiotber liquid, 
us distmgui.sh ciuantitics liielonging to tire two liquids by su&xies. 
We sliall tlren have 


El - ~ (xi “ X9\)Pidv^, 

E* - MaXo2= ^ - X\x^P^^v^> 


( 8 ) 

(0) 


Adding t-brsc expressions, and dividing the si'coiid memlier by S. 
we obtain for the tension of the surface of contact of the two liquids 

'I i-n (xi “ x9i)pAi ‘ 

If t his qTmntity is positive, tlie suriaot* of contact will tend to 
contract, and the liquids will remain distinct. If, liowever, it were 
negative, the displacement oi the liquids which tends to enlarge the 
surface of cisntaet would Iw aiclrd by the molecular forces, so that 
the Hqnids, if not kerd separate by gravity, would at length I>ecome 
thoroughly mixed. Xo inst.iiue, howe.ver, ol a phtmnmenon of thw 
kind has been discovered, lor tiiose liquids w'lrieh mix of tlumselves 
do so by the proct‘ss of (kttufciioiH, which is a moie.cular inotkm, oad 
not by lire spoutaneous puckiu'ittg and replicatiou ol lire bouttding 
surtaC/c as would be t^ie case if T ueru negative. 

It is probable, however, thai tlrere ai’c many cases iu which the 
mie.gral beJoogiug to the le.ss <1ejiHe fluid is negative, If tire* <le»ser 
liody be .solid we can often demouRtrale this ; kw the liquid iendf 
to spread itself over the aurlace of tire solid, bo as to iuci'^'asc the area 
of tJie SAiriace of contact, oven attiaough in so doing ut is obliged to 
kicreahe the free surlaic in opposiLion to tJic snrhree-tcusion. Inus 
w'atcr hfireadB itself out on a clean surf.ice of gJasre This sliows 

that /^{x-Xu)pdt' must be negative for water in cont.ict with ghiss. 

On the 2\‘nswjt of Liquid rUnis . — TIio niethocl already given 
fOT the iiavustigiition of the sturfacc-tcn.sion of a liquid, all whose 
dimenflionB an; sensible, fails in the case of a liquid film «udi m a 
soaj> bubble. In such a film it is possible that no part of the 
licjtiid may be so fiir from the surface as to have the potential 
and density corresponding to wlial we hatx called tlie interior 
of a Ikjuki anantt, and iireatiurenjeats of the ten.sion of the film 
when drawn out to different d(‘grees of tlrinnesB may posribiy 
lead to an e.stimate of the range of the mnlecnlar forces, or at 
least of the dcpUi within a iliqukl mjiss, at wdiicdi its properties 
become sensiiily uuiform. We -sliaJl therefore indicate a mctJhod 
of investigating the tension of such films. 

Let S he the affea of the lilni. M its mass, ami E its energy ; tr the 
niasB, and e the energy of umt of an*a ; then 

(ti) 

E = Sf (12*) 

Let u« now .siip!X)so lliat by some change in lire form of the 
boundary of the film its area is changed from S to S4«/S. If its 
tension is T the work required to eflect this increase of surface will 
be T(/S, and the energy ol the tilm will be incieased by this amount. 
Hence 

T(fS-i/E«St/c I cdS. 

But siuire M is constaut, 

.<fMs 


(«a) 


Srftf’H-rrfSaeO (14) 

Eliminating dS from edirmutions (13) wnd (14), and dividing by S, 
w’c find 


de 


(15) 


In tins expression a- denotes the raresa'af unit of area of the film, 
and e tire energy of unit of an-a. 

H we take the axis of z normal to ciffife surface of tlie film, the 
radius of curvature of which we supjiose to be very great coin])ared 
with its thidknesR c. and if p i.s the density, and y the energy of unit 
of mass at depth s, tlicn 


and 


f=y' x/>*- 


(. 6 ) 


(ir) 


Both p and x functions of z, the value of which remain.s the 
same when .f-r is sub.stituted for z. If the thicknc.ss of the film is 
greater than 2f, there will Ire a stratum of thickn<‘ss ( ~ le in tOre 
middle of the film, within wihioh the values of p and x will be p„ and 
Xo* In the two strata on either side of this the law, accordutg to 
which p and x dejrend on the depth, will be the same as in a liquid 
mass of large dimcn.sions. Hence in this case 


<T = (C - 2()pii 4- Tj^pdv, 


rr=(c-^ 2f)xo/)o + ^*XP«^*'. . 

d<T _ dc de 


a liquid 

(18) 

(19) 


T = ~ - Xo)p*. . . (ao) 

Hence tire te ns i on of a thick film is equal to the &uxn of tire tcusionsi 
of its two .surfaces as already calculated (equation 7). On the 
hypothesis of uniform density we sliaU find that this is true for films 
whose thickness exceeds e. 

The symljol X is defined as 'the energy ®f amit of mass .of the 
substance. A knowledge of the absolute value of this energy an sot 
required, since in every expression in which it occurs it is under the 
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form X - X((* that is to say, the diftcrcncc between the energy in two 
different states. The only cases, however, in which we have ex- 
perimental values of this quantity are when the substance is either 
liquid and surrounded by similar liquid, or gaseous and sui rounded 
by similar gas. It is impossible to make direct measurements of 
the proj)ertics of particles of the substance witliin the insensible 
distance e of the bemnding surface. 

When a liquid is in thermal and dynamical equilibrium with its 
vapour, then if p and x' are the values of p and x for tbe vapour, 
and pv and Xo those for the liquid, 

r!- i/po) (21) 

where J is the dynamical equivalent of heat. L is the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vapour, and p is the pressure. At points in 
the liquid very near its surface it is probable that x is greater than 
Xoi and at points in the gas very near the surface of the liquid it 
is proliable that x is tlian x'. but this has not a.s yet been ascer- 
tained experimentally, Wc shall therefore endeavour to apply to 
this sul)ject the methods used in Thermodynamics, and where these 
fail ns W'e shall have recourse to the hypotJieses of molecular physics. 

We liavc next to determine the value of x in terms of the action 
between one particle and another. Let us suppose that the force 
between two particles m and m' at the distance / is 

C/-2) (22) 

being reckoned positive when the force is attractive. The actual 
force between the particles arises in part from their mutual gravita- 
tion, which is inversely as the s<niare of the distance. This force is 
expressed by m m* C/-*-*. It is easy to show that a force subject to 
this law would not account for capillary action. We shall, therefore, 
in what follows, consider only that part of the force which depends 
on 0(/), where 0(/) i.s a function of / which is insensible for all sensible 
values of /, but which becomes sensible and even enormously great 
when / is exceedingly small. 

If we next introduce a new function of / and write 

^"«(/)i/=n(/) (J3) 

then mm* J\{f) will rq^resent— (1) The work done by the attractive 
force on the i)article m, wliile it is brouglit from an infinite distance 
from m' to the distanc(* / from m ' ; or (2) The attraction of a particle 
m on a narrow straight rod resolved in the direction of the length 
of the rod, on(‘ extremity of the rod being at a distance f from m, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the mass of unit of length of 
the rod being m\ The function 11(/) is also insensible for sensible 
values of /, but for insensible values of / it may become sensible and 
even very great. 

If we ne.Kt write 

(24) 


then 2rm<r\l/{z) will rcpre.sent— (i) Tlic work done by the attractive 
ibit.e while a partich' m is brought from an infinite distance to a 
distance z from an infinitely thin .stratum of 
the substance whose mass per unit of area is 
A {2) The attraction of a particles placed 
^Q* at a distance z Irom the plane surface of an 
infiUdtc solid whose density is <r. 
j^jLet us examine the case in which the particle 
w ii placed at a distance z from a curved 
stmtum of tlie substattce, whose principal 
radii of curvature are R, and R^. Let P 
(fig, 2) be the particle and I’B a normal to 
the surface. I.et the plane of the paper be a 
normal .section of the surface of the stratum 
at the point B, making an angle w with the 
section whose radius of curvature is Ri- 
Then if O is the centre of curvature in the 
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plane of the i>aj>er, and BOs 


Let 


w, 

COS-W 

■Ri ' RT* 




POg = ^, PO-^r, pg-/, BP^ 

/!* = m'J + f!* _ 2ur cos 0 

The element of the stratum at Q may be expressed by 

<rM’*siu 9dddu, 


(*5) 


(26) 


or expre.s.sing d6 in terms of df by (26), 
eur-^ f df du. 

Multiplying this by m and by ir(/). we obtain for the W’Ork done 
by the attraction of this element when m is brought from an infinite 
distance to P,. 

mcrur- 7II {f)d/dw. 


Integrating with res|)ect to / from f=z to f=a. where a is a line 
very great compared with the e.xtreme range of the molecular force, 
but very small compared w'ith cither of the radii of curvature, we 
obtain for the work 

Jm<Tur-^{\i/{z) - 0(a) )dw, 

and sincf 0(a) is an insensible quantity we may omit it. We may 
SkV^ wTite 


since z is very small compared with u, and expressing u in terms of 
w by (25), we find 

^ (2) { I + * ^ (2) ( 1 + ? 2 ^ . 

This then expresses the work done by the attractive forces when 
a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to the point P at a 
distance z from a stratum whose surface-density is <r, and whose 
principal radii of curvature are Rj and R^. 

To find the w-ork done when m is brought to the point P in the 
neighbourhood of a solid body, the density of which is a function 
of the depth v below the surface, we have only to write instead of cr 
pdz, and to integrate 

2vmjl' p^^{z)dz+rm(^^ + ^/^ pzi^iz) dz, 

where, in general, we mu.st suppose p a bmetion of z. This expres- 
sion, when integrated, gives (i) the work done on a particle m 
while it is brought from an infinite distance to the point P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column normal to the surface and 
terminating at P, the mass of unit of length of the column being w. 
In the form of the theory given by Laplace, the density of the liquid 
was supposed to be uniform. Hence if we write 

the pressure of a column 0/ the iluid itself terminating at the surface 
will oe 

,)2(K + |lI(i/R, + i/R.,)}. 

and the work done by the attractive forces wdien a particle m is 
brought to the .surface of the fluid from an infinite distance will be 
m/){K-f-iH(i/Ri + T/R2)}. 

If we write 

/"#(2)*=9(2), 

then 2vmpB{z) will express the work done by the attractive forces, 
while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a di.slancc 
Z from tiu* plane surface of a mass of the substance of density p 
and infinitely thick. The function 0{z) is insensible for all sensible 
values ol z. For insensible values it may become sensible, but it 
mu.st remain finite even wlu*n z-o, in which case ^(o) = K, 

If x' is the potential energy of unit of mass of the substance in 
vapour, then at a distance z from the plane surface of the liquid 
X = x'-2irp^(^). 

At the surface 

X“X'-2»r/)<?(o). 

At a distance z within the surface 

X = x'- wHo)-ir 27 rp${z). 

If the liquid forms a stratum of thickness c, then 
X = x' “ W^(o) ■¥ 2Tpd{z) -f 2TrpO{z - c). 

The surface-density of tliis stratum is ir-c/). The energy per unit 
of area is 

e=^ f\pdz-i^cp{x' - 4irp${o)) zirp’/ 6{z)dz+2irp'^f“${c z)dz. 

0 0 , “'0 

Since the two sides of t!ie stratum are similar the last two terms 
are equal, and 

e - cpix - 4^p^{^) ) + (^) 

Differentiating with respect to c, we find 

^ = P. W^(o))-t 4V^(0- 

Henoe the surface-tension 

T = 4^(4 ds~c0{r)). 

Integrating the first term within brackets by parts, it becomes 

y '® d6 
0 

dd 

Remembering that ^(o) is a finite quantity, and lliat 
we find 

T = 47r/)y"J^0(«)rf^ (27) 

When c is greater than e this is equivalent to 211 in tlic equation of 
I^aplace. Hence the tension is the same for all filnl‘^ thicker than e, 
the range of the molecular forces. For thinner films 

^ = 4irA'AW- 

Hence if 0(c) is positive, the tension and the thickneas will increase 
together. Now 2irw/) 0(r) represents the attraction betv'cen a particle 
m and the plane surface of an infinite ma.ss of the liouid, when the 
distance of the particle outside the surface is c. Now, the force 
between the particle and the liquid is certainly, on the whole, 
attractive ; but if between any two small values of c it should be 
repulsive, then for films whose thickness lies between these values 
the tension 4 will increase as the thickness diminishes, but for all 
other cases the tension will diminish as the thickness diminishes. 

We have given several examples in which the density is as- 
sumed to be uniform, because Poisson has asserted that capillary 
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phenomena would not take place unless the density varied rapidly 
near the surface. In this assertion we think he was mathematically 
wrong, though in his own hypothi'sis that the density docs actually 
vary, he was probably right. In fact, the quantity 4^f^K, which 
we may call with van dcr Waals the molecular pressure, is so great 
for most liquids (5000 atmospheres for water), that in the parts near 
the surface, where the molecular pressure varies rapidly, we may 
expect considerable variation of density, even when we take into 
account the smallness of the compressibility of liquids. 

The pressure at any point of the liquid arises from two causes, 
the external pressure P to which the liquid is subjected, and the 
pressure arising from the mutual attraction of its molecules. If we 
supi>ose that the number of molecules within the range of the 
attraction of a given molecule is very large, the part of the pressure 
iirising from attraction will be proportional to the square of the 
number of molecules in unit of volume, that is, to the square of the 
density. Hence we may write 

p — V + \p^, 

where A is a constant [equal to I.aplace’s intrinsic pressure K. But 
this equation is applicable only at points in the interior, where p 
is not varying.] 

[The intrinsic pressure and the surface-tension of a uniform mass 
are perhaps more easily found by the following process. The former 
can be found at once by calculating the mutual attraction of the 
parts of a large mass which lie on opposite sides of an imaginary 
plane interface. If the density be <r, the attraction between the 
whole of one side and a layer upon the other di.stant z from the plane 
and of thickness dz is 2 )r<rV (4 reckoned per unit of area. The 


expression for the intrinsic pressure is Ihiis simply 

K = 2 rc»J^rKz)dt (28) 

In Laplace’s investigation c is supposed to l)e unity. We may call 
the value which (28) then assumes K^, so that as above 

(29) 


The expression for the superficial tension is most readily found with 
the aid of the idea of superficial energy, introduced mto the subject 
by Gauss. Since the tension is constant, the work that must be 
done to extend the surface by one unit of area measures the tension, 
and the work required for the generation of any surface is the product 
of the tension and the area. From this consid('ration we may derive 
Laplace's expression, as has been clone by Dupre {Thiorie micanique 
<ie la chaleur, Paris, i80y), and Kelvin (“ Capillary Attraction,” 
/Ver. Roy, Inst., January 1886. Reprinted, Popular Lectures and 
Addresse<t, 1889). For imagine a small cavity to be formed in the 
interior of the mass and to be gradually expanded in such a shape 
that the walls consist almost entirely of two parallel planes. The 
distance between llie planes is supposed to be very small compared 
with their ultimate diameters, but at the same tinie large enough to 
<*xceed the range of the attractive forces. The work required to 
I)roduce (his crevasse is twice the product of the tension and the area 
of one of the faces. If we now suppose the crevasse jiroduced by 
direct separation of its walls, the work necessary must be the same 
as before, the initial and final configurations being identical ; and 
we recognize that the tension may be meajiured by half the work 
riiat must be done per unit of area against the mutual attraction 
Hi order to .separate the two portions which lie upon opposite sides 
of an ideal plane to a distance from one another whicii is outside 
liie range of the forces. It only remains to calculate this work. 

If (Tj, o-.j represent the densities of the two infinite solids, their 
mutual attraction at distance z is per unit of area 

yp{z)dz, (30) 

or 2irc^(T,jB{z), if we write 

/^^p{^)dz=e{z) (31) 

'Die work required to produce the sejjaration in question is thus 

e[z)dz\ (32) 

and for the tension of a liquid of density o- we have 

(33) 

The form of tliis expression may be modified by integration by parts. 
For 

^fO (.?) dz -e{z).z- dz=d[z).z + (r) dz. 

Since 0{o) is finite, proportional to K, the integrated term vanishes 
at both limits, and we have simply 

l){‘)dz=J^ z<l,(z)dz (34) 

and 

<35) 

In T-aplace's notation the second member of (34), multiplied by 2 t, 
is ropre.sented by H. 

As Laplace has shown, the values for K and T may also be cx- 
pres.sed in terms of the function 0. with which we started. Integrating 
by parts, we get 

Mz)dz=zm •+ Wz) + }/z^mdi, 

/zp{z)dz= (^) + ^JfPlliz) + t/id0(2)rfz. 


In all cases to which it is necessary to have regard the integrated 
terms vanish at both limits, and we may write 

i>(z)dz=\f^ z'd>(z)dz, zf(z)dz--\f^ zl'it>(z)dz\ (36) 

SO that 

K,="/%VWdr, T,=lj'^z‘d.{z)dz. . . (37) 

A few examples of these formulae will promote an intelligent 
comprehen.sion of the subject. One of the simplest suppositions 
open to us is that 

(38) 

From this we obtain 

. . . (39) 

K,=4*-^, T,i=3r/3-* (40) 

The range of the attractive force is mathematically infinite, but 
practically of the order fl-*, and we see that T is of higher order in 
this small quantity than k. That K is in all cases of the fourth order 
and T of the fifth order in the range of the forces is obvious from (37) 
without integration. ^ 

An apparently simple example would bo to suppose 0(r)=x*». 
We get 

*H+1 -n+.1 

nw=-— . 

I * 

+ 1 I ft* ' 

The intrinsic pressure will thus be infinite whatever n may be. If 
n+4 be positive, the attraction of infinitely distant parts contributes 
to the result; while if n-{-4 be negative, the parts in immediate 
contiguity act with infinite power. For the transition ca.se, discussed 
by William Sutherland {Phil. Mag. xxiv. p. 113, 1887), of «+4=so, 
Kft is also infinite. It seems therefore tliat nothing satisfactory can 
be arrived at under this head. 

As a third example, we will take the law proposed by Young, viz. 


Ko = 


(41) 


0(r) - 1 from z-o to r=fl, I 
0(r) ar o from r= a to r — 00 ; / 
and corresponding therewith, 

n(r) =•« - r from 2=0 to \ 
11 (2) = o from 2=<7 to zszaoj 
rp{z)^la{a^^j^)-l{a^-i 
from 2= 

0(2) =0 from 2= 

Equations (37) now give 

27 r , irfl* 


Zi sz 

2-olo2=^a, > 
Z — a to 2as 00 fj 




40 • 


(4*) 


(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 


The numerical results differ from tho.se of Young, who finds that 
'* the contractile force is one-third of the whole cohesive force of a stratum 
of particles, equal in thickness to the interval to which the primitive 
equable cohesion extends,” viz. T=s|aK; whereas accordinig to the 
above calculation T= V’o The discrepancy seems to depend upon 
Young having treated the attractive force as operative in one 
direction only. For further calculations on I..aplace's principles, see 
Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., Oct. Dec. i8yo, or Scientific Papers, vol. iii. 
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On Surkace-Tension 


Definition. — The tension of a liquid surface across any line 
drawn on the surface is normal to the line, and is the same for aU 
directions of the line, and is measured by the force across an element 
of the line divided by the length of that element. 

Experimental Laws of Surface-Tension. — i. For any given 
liquid surface, as tlie surface which separates water from air, 
or oil from water, the surface-tension is the same at every point 
of the surface and in every direction. It is also practically inde- 
pendent of the curvature of the surface, ^though it appears 
from the mathematical theory that there B. a slight increase of 
tension where the mean curvature of the surface is concave, 
and a slight diminution where it is convex. The amount of this 
increase and diminution is too small to be directly measured, 
though it has a certain theoretical importance in the explanation 
of the equilibrium of the superficial layer of the liquid where it 
is inclined to the horizon. 

2. The surface-tension diminishes as the temperature rises, 
and when the temperature reaches that of the critical point at 
which the distinction between the liquid and its vapour ceases, 
it has been observed by Andrews that the capillary action also 
vanishes. The early writers on capillary action supposed that 
the diminution of capillary action was due simply to the change 
of density corresponding to the rise of temperature, and, there- 
fore, assuming the surface-tension to vary as the square of the 
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density, they dodurrd its variations from the observed diktat ion 
of the lifiuicl hy heat. This assumption, however, docs not 
appear to be verified by the experiments of IJ runner and W'olfl 
ou the rise of water in tubes at (lifierent temperatures. 

5, Tlic tension of the surface separating two liquids which 
do not mix cannot he deduced by any known method frojn the 
tensions of the surfaces of tlie liquids when separately in contact 
with air. 

When the surface is curved, the effect of the surface-tension 
is to make the pressure on the concave side exceed the pressure 
on the convex side by T (t/Rj 4- where T is the intensity 
of the surface-tension and R,, are the radii of curvature 
of any two sections normal to tk' surface and to each otlier. 

If three fluids which do not mix are in contact with eiich other, 
the three surfaces of separation meet in a line, straiglTt or curved. 
Let 0 (fig. 3) be a point in this line, and let the plane of the paper 
be supposed to be normal to the I 
line at the point 0 . The three 
angles between the tangent planes 
to the three surfaces of separation 
at tlie point 0 are completely I 
determined hy the tensions of the 
three surfaces. For if in the 
triangle ahe the side ob is taken 
so as to represent on a given 
scale the tension of the surface of 
contiict of the fluids a and />, and if 
the other sides be and ca are taken 
so as to represent on the same scale 
the tensions of the surfaces between b and c and between £ and 
a respectively, then the condition of equilibrium at 0 for the 
corresj)onding tensions R, V and Q is that the angle ROi* shall 
be llie supplement of abc^ POQ of bca^ and, therefore, QOR of 
cab. Thus the angles at which the surfaces of separation meet 
are the same at all jjarts of the line of concourse of the three 
fluids. When three films of the same liquid meet, their tensions 
are equal, and, therefore, they make angles of lao'* with each 
other. I'he froth of soap-sufls or beaten-up eggs consists of a 
multitude of small films wluVh meet each other at angles of 120". 

If four fluids, a, b, r, d, meet in a point 0 , and if a tetrahedron 
ABC 13 is formed 10 thiit its edge AB represents the tension of 
the surface of contact of the liquids a and h, B(' that of h and r, 
and so on ; then if we place this tetrahedron so that the face 
ABC is normal to the tangent at 0 to the line of concourse of the 
fluids ahe, and turn it so that the edge AB is normal to the tangent 
plane at 0 to the surface of contact of the fluids a and llten 
the other lliree fac'cs of the tetrahedron w’ill he normal to the 
tangents at O to the other three lines of concourse of the liquids, 
and the other five edges of tlie tetrahedron will he normal to 
the tangent planes at O to the other five surfaces of contact. 

If six films of the same liquid meet in a point the corresponding 
tetralu’dron is a regular tetrahedron, and each film, i^ere it 
meets the others, has an angle w'hose cosine is - J. Hence if 
we take two nets of wire with hexagonal meshes, and place one 
on the other so that the point of concourse of three hexagons 
of one net coincides with the middle of a hexagon of the other, 
and if we then, aftiTflipping them in iflateau’s liquid, place them 
horizontally, and gently raise the upper one, we shall develop 
a system of plane laminae arranged as the walls and floors of 
the cells are arranged in a honeycomb. We must not, however, 
riyse the upper net too much, or the system of fihns w’ill become 
unstable. 

When a drop of one liquid, B, is placed on the surface of 
another, A, the phenomena which take place depend on the re- 
lative miignilude of the three surface-tensions corresponding 
to the surface between A and air, between B and air, and tietwcen 
A and B. If no one of these tensions is greater than the sum 
of the other two, the drop will assume the form of a lens, the 
angles which the upper and lowTr surfaces of the lens make 
with the fr^e surface of A and with each other being equal to 
the extenfcl angles of the triangle of forces. Such lenses are 
often seen 'formed by drops of fat floating on the surface of hot 



water, soup or gravy. But when the surface-tension of A exceeds 
tJhc sum of the tensions of the surfaces of contact of B with air 
and with A, it ks impossiWe to construct tlie triangle of forces, 
so tliat equilibrium bccoraes impossible. The edge erf the drop 
is drawn out by the surface-tension of A witli a force greater 
than the sum of the tensions of the two surfaces of the drop. 
The drop, therefore, spreads itself out, with great velocity, 
over the surface of A till it covers an enorraous area, and is 
reduced to such extreme tenuity that it is not probable that it 
retains the same properties of surface-tension which it has in 
a large mass. Thus a drop of train oil will spread itiiailf over the 
surface of the sea till it shows the colours of tliin plates. 'J'he.se 
rapidly descenrl in Newton’s .scale ami at last disappear, showing 
that the thickness of the film is less than the tenth part of the 
length of a wave of light. But even when thus attenuated, 
the film may be proved to be present, since the surface-tension 
of the liquid is eonsiderably less than that of pure water. This 
may be shown by placing another drop of oil on the surface. 
This drop will not spread out like the first drop, but will take 
the form of a flat kns with a distinct circular edge, showing that 
tlie surface-tension of wlmt is still apparently pure water is 
now less than the sum of the tensions of the surfaces separating 
oil from air and water. 

The spreading of drops on Uie .surface of a liejuid has formed 
the subject of a very extensive series of experiments by Charles 
Tomlinson ; van der Mensliruggl>e has also written a very 
complete memoir on this .subject ( 5 '«r /a tension super fiddle 
des liqnides, Bruxelles, 1873). 

When a solid body is in contact with two fluids, the surface 
of the solid cannot alter its fonn, hut the angle at which the 
surface of contact of the two fluids meets the surface of 
the solid depends on the values of tk; tliree surface-tcusicins. 
If a and b are the two fluids and e the soh’d then the equi- 
librium of the ten.sions at the point 0 dejx nds only 
on that of thin components parallel to the surface, 
because the surface-tensions normal to tlie surface 
are balanced by the resistance of the solid. Hence 
if the angle RC)Q (fig. 4) at which the surface of 
contact OP meets the solid is denoted by «, 

I'of - Tra - T,rt cos O to o, 

Wlumce 


cc>3ei=(TA,.-T«,)/T„/,. 'q 

As an experiment on the angle of contact only gives pio. 4. 
us the difference of the surluce-tensions at the so'lid 
surface, we cannot determine their at timl value. It i.s theoretic- 
ally probable that they are often negative, and may be called 
surface-pressures. 

The constancy of the angle of contact lietween the surface 
of a fluid and a solid was first pointed out Dr Young, who 
states that the angle of contact between mercury and glass is 
about 140°. Quincke makes it 128'* 52'. 

If the tension of the surface between the solid and one of the 
fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tensions, the point of 
contact will not l>e in equilibrium, hut will be dragged towards 
the side on which the tension is greatest. If the quantity of the 
first fluid is small it will stand in a drop on the surface of the solid 
witlwiit wetting it. If the quantity of the second fluid is small 
it will spread itself over the surface and wet tlie solid. The angle 
of contact of the first fluid is 180® and that of the second is 
zero. 

If a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop of oil 
on a glass plate, the alcohol will appear to chase the oil o\ er the 
plate, and if a drop of water and a drop of bisulphide of carbon 
be placed in contact in a horizontal capillary tube, the bisulphide 
of carbon w'ill chase the water along the tube. In both cases 
the liquids move in the direction in which the surface-pressure 
at the solid is least. 

[In order to express the dependence of the tension at the inter- 
face of two bodies in terms of the forces exercised by the bodies 
upon themselves and upon one another, we cannot do better 
than follow the method of Dupri. If Tjo denote the interfacial 
tension, the energy corresponding to unit of area of the interface 
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IS also as we see by considering the introduction (through a 
fine tul^e) of one body into the interior of the other. A com- 
parison with another method of generating the interface, similar 
to that previously employed when but one body was in question, 
will now allow us to evaluate Tjo. 

The work required to cleave asunder the parts of the first 
fluid which lie on the two sides of an ideal plane passing through 
the interior, is per unit of area 2Tj, and the free surface produced 
is two units in area. So for the second fluid the corresponding 
work is 2T,, This having been effected, let us now suppose that 
each of the units of area of free surface of fluid (i) is allowed 
to approach normally a unit area of (2) until contact is estab- 
lished.^ In this process work is gained which wc may denote 
4T\2» 2T12 for each pair. On the whole, then, the work 
expended in producing two units of interface is 2Ti + 2T2 - 4T,2, 
and this, as we have seen, may be equated to 2Tj2. Hence 

1i‘j=T,+T,^-2T',2 (47) 

If the two bodies are similar, 

Ti = T.,=TV,; 

and T,2 ^ o, as it should do. 

Laplace does not treat systematically the question of inter- 
facial tension, hut lie gives incidentally in terms of his quantity 
H a relation analogous to (47). 

If 2T|2 >Ti + T.2, Tj 2 would be negative, so that the interface 
would of itself tend to increase. In this case the fluids must 
mix. Conversely, if two fluids mix, it would seem that Tjo 
must exceed the mean of Tj and T.^ ; otherwise work would 
have to be expended to effect a close alternate stratification of 
the two bodies, such as wc may suppose to constitute a first 
step in the process of mixture (Dupre, Thiorie mecanique dc la 
chaleur, p. 372 ; Kelvin, Popular Lectures^ p. 53). 

^e value of T^^ has already been calculated (32). We may 
write 

e{e)dz^\frff^a.J‘^ . (48) 

and in general the functions 6 ^ or must be regarded as capable 
of assuming different forms. Under these circumstances there 
is no limitation upon the values of the intcrfacial tensions for 
three fluids, which we may denote by Tj^, Tgj,, T.„. If the three 
^ fluids can remain in contact with one 
^ another, the sum of any two of the 

quantities must exceed the third, and 

T by Neumann's rule the directions of 

_ the interfaces at the common edge 
Fig. 5. ^ parallel to the sides of a 

' ^ triangle, taken proportional to T,.„ 

’^ 31 * the above-mentioned condition be not satisfied, the 
triangle is imaginary, and the three fluids cannot rest in con- 
tact, the two weaker tensions, even if acting in full concert, 
being incapable of balancing the strongest. For instance, if 
> ’l l 2 + ^23, the second fluid spreads itself indefinitely upon 
the interface of the first and third fluids. 

The experimenters who have dealt with this question, 
C. G. M. Marangoni, van der Mensbrugghe, Quincke, have all 
airived at results inconsistent with the reality of Neumann's 
triangle, Thus Marangoni says Annalett, cxliii. p. 348, 

1871); — “Die gemeinschaftliche Oberflache zweier Fliissig- 
keiten hat einc geringcre Oberfliichenspannung als die Differenz 
der Oberflachenspannung der Fliissigkeiten selbst (mit Aus- 
nahme des Quecksilbers).” Three pure bodies (of which one 
may be air) cannot accordingly remain in contact. If a drop 
of oil stands in lenticular form upon a surface of water, it 
is because the water-surface is already contaminated with a 
greasy film. 

On the theoretical side the question is open until we intro- 
duce some limitation upon the generality of the functions. 
By far the simplest supposition open to us is that the functions 
are the same in all cases, the attractions differing merely by 
coefficients analogous to densities in the theory of gravitation. 
Tliis hypothesis was suggested by Laplace, and may conveni- 
ently be named after him. It was also tacitly adopted by 1 
Young, in connexion with the still more special hypothesis j 
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which Young probably had i^i view, namely that the force in 
each case was constant within a limited range, the same in all 
cases, and vanished outside that range. 

As an immediate consequence of this hypothesis we hav'e 
from (28) 

K = (49) 

u ^50) 

Where K^, are the same for all liodies. 

But the most interesting results are those which Young 
{Works , vol. i. p. 463) deduced relative to the interfacial tensions 
of three bodies. By (37), (48), 

T'|j = <r,<T..Tfl ; . , . /S . . (51) 

so that by (47). (50). 

T,,-(,T.-r,)«T.. (5;:) 

According to (52), the interfacial tension between any two 
bodies is proportional to the square of the difference of tllcir 
densities. The densities o-j, <r,„ trjj being in descending order of 
magnitude, we may write 

— Ijj-i — (tr.j- 

SO that necessarily exceeds the sum of the other two inter- 
facial tensions. We are thus led to the imjxirtant conclusion 
that according to tliis hypothesis Neumann's triangle is neces- 
sarily imaginary, that one of three fluids will always spread 
upon the interface of the other two. 

pother point of importance may be easily illustrated by 
this theory, viz. tlie dependency of capillarity upon abruptness 
of transition. “ The reason why the capillary force should 
disappear when the transition between two liquids is sufficiently 
gradual will now^ be evident. Suppose that the transition from 
o to o- is made in two equal steps, the thickness of the inter- 
mediate layer of density io* being large compared to the range 
of the molecular forces, but small in comparison with the radius 
of curvature. At each step the difference of capillary pressure 
is only one-quarter of that due to the sudden transition from o 
ftnd thus altogether half llie effect is lost by the inter- 
pos:tion of the layer. If there were three equal steps, the effect 
would be reduced to one-third, and so on. When the number of 
steps is infinite, the capillary pressure disappears altogether.'* 
(“ Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity,*’ Rayleigh, Phil. Afag., 1883, 
P- 3 i 5 ‘) . 

According to Laplace’s hypothesis the whole energy of any 
number of contiguous strata of liquids is least when they are 
arranged in order of depity, so that this is the disposition 
favoured by the attractive forces. The problem is to make 
the sum of the intcrfacial tensions a minimum, each tension 
being proportional to the square of Uie difference of densities 
of the two contiguous liquids in question. If the order of 
stratification differ from that of densities, we can show that 
each step of approximation to this order lowers the sum cf 
tensions. To this end consider the effect of the abolition of 
a stratum contiguous to and Before the change 

wehave(n',j ~ - cr^+yy-^jand afterwards (rr„ - 

The second minus the first, or the increase in the sum of 
tensions, is tlius 

- <r«4.j) (<T„ ^ 

Hence, if be intermediate in magnitude between o-^ and 
tensions is increased by the abolition of the 
stratum; but, if be not intermediate, the sum is decrea.sed. 
We see, then, that the removal of a stratum from between neigh- 
bours where it is out of order and its introduction between 
neighbours where it will be in order is doubly favourable to 
the reduction of the sum of tensions ; and since by a succession 
of such steps we may arrive at the order of magnitude through- 
out, we conclude that this is the disposition of minimum tensions 
and energy. 

So far the results of Laplace’s hypothesis are in marked 
apordance with experiment ; but if we follow it out further, 
discordances begin to manifest themselves. According to (52) 

s/Tw “ N^if (53) 

a relation not verified by experiment. What is more, (52) 
shows that according to the hypothesis Tjg is necessarily positive ; 
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SO that, if the preceding argument -be correct, no such thing as 
mixture of two liquids could ever take place. 

There are two apparent exceptions to Marangoni’s rule which 
call for a word of explanation. According to the rule, water, 
which has the lower surface-tension, should spread upon the 
surface of mercury ; whereas the universal experience of the 
laboratory is that drops of water standing upon mercury retain 
their compact form without the least tendency to spread. To 
Quincke belongs the credit of dissipating the apparent exception, 
ile found that mercury specially prepared behaves quite 
differently from ordinary mercury, and that a drop of water 
deposited thereon spreads over the entire surface. 'I'he ordinary 
behaviour is evidently the result of a film of grease, which 
adheres with great obstinacy. 

The process described by Quincke is somewhat elaborate ; 
but there is little difficulty in repeating the experiment if the 
mistake he avoided of using a free surface already contaminated, 
as almost inevitiibly happens when the mercury is poured from 
an ordinary bottle. The mercury should be drawn from under- 
neath, for which purpose an arrangement similar to a chemical 
wash bottle is suitable, and it may be poured into watch-glasses, 
previously dipped into strong sulphuric acid, rinsed in distilled 
water, and dried over a Bunsen flame. When the glasses are 
cool, they may be charged with mercury, of which the fir.st part 
is rejected. Operating in this way there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing surfaces upon which a drop of water spreads, although from 
causes that cannot always be traced, a certain proportion of 
failures is met with. As might be expected, the grease which 
produces these effects is largely volatile. In many cases a very 
moderate preliminary warming of the watch-glasses makes all 
the difference in the behaviour of the drop. 

The behaviour of a drop of carbon bisulphide placed upon 
clean water is also, at first sight, an exception to Marangoni’s 
rule. So far from spreading over the surface, as according to 
its lower surface-tension it ought to do, it remains suspended 
in the form of a lens. Any dust that may be lying upon the 
surface is not driven away to the edge of the drop, as would 
happen in the case of oil. A simple modification of the experi- 
ment suffices, however, to clear up the difficulty. If after the 
deposition of the drop, a little lycopodium be scattered over the 
surfai'c, it is seen that a circular space surrounding the drop, of 
about the size of a shilling, remains bare, and this, however 
often the dusting be repeated, so long as any of the carbon 
bisulphide remains. The interpretation can hardly be doubtful. 
The carbon bisulphide is really spreading all the while, but on 
account of its volatility is unable to reach any considerable 
distance. Immediately surrounding the drop there is a film 
moving outwards at a high speed, and this carries away almost 
instantaneously any dust that may fall upon it. The pheno- 
menon above described recjuires that the water-surface be clean. 
If a very little grease he present, there is no outward flow and 
dust remains undisturbed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the drop.] 

On ihc Rise of a Liquid in a Tube— Let a tube (fig. 6) whose 
internal radius is r, nmde of a solid substance c, be dipped into 

a liquid a. Let us suppose 
that the angle of contact 
for this liquid with the 
solid c is an acute angle. 
This implies that the ten- 
sion of the free surface of 
the solid c is greater than 
that of the surface of 
contact of the solid with 
the liquid a. Now con- 
sider the tension of the 
free surface of the liquid 
a. All round its edge 
there is a tension T acting 
at an angle ^ \Nith the vertical. The circumference of the 
edge i.*; 2irr, so that the resultant of this tension is a force 
27rrTcosa acting vertically upwards on the liquid. Hence 
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the liquid will rise in the tube till the weight of the vertical 
column between the free surface and the level of liquid 
in the vessel balances the resultant of the surface-tension. The 
upper surface of this column is not level, so that the height 
of the column cannot be directly measured, but let us assume 
that h is the mean height of the column, that is to say, the 
height of a column of equal weight, but with a flat top. Then if 
r is the radius of the tube at the top of the column, the volume 
of the suspended column is irrr^ and its weight is vpgr% when 
P is its density and g the intensity of gravity. Equating this 
force with the resultant of the tension 

trpgf^h = 2 rrT cos a, 
or 

h = 2T cos a./ pgr. 

Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely as 
the radius of the tube. For water in a clean glass tube the angle 
of contact is zero, and 

h=2Tlpgr. 

For mercury in a glass tube the angle of contact is 128® 52', 
the cosine of which is negative. Hence when a glass tube is 
dipped into a vessel of mercury, the mercury within the tube 
stands at a lower level than outside it. 

Rise of a Liquid between Two Plates . — When two parallel 
plates are placed vertically in a liquid the liquid rises between 
them. If we now suppose fig. 6 to represent a vertical section 
perpendicular to the plates, we may calculate the rise of the 
liquid. Let I be the breadth of the plates measured perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of the paper, then the length of the line 
which bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is I 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle « to the 
vertical, lienee the resultant of the surface-tension is 2I T cos a. 
If the distance between the inner surfaces of the plates is a, 
and if the mean height of the film of fluid which rises between 
them is the weight of fluid raised is pghla. Equating the 
forrc.s — 

pghla SB 2IT cos a. 

whence 

Ab?2T cos a/pga. 

This expression is the same as that for the rise of a liquid in a 
tube, except that instead of r, the radius of the tube, we have 
a the distance of the plates. 

Form of the Capillary Surface . — The form of the surface of a 
liquid acted on by gravity is easily determined if we assume 
that near the part considered the line of contact of the surface 
of the liquid with that of the solid bounding it is straight and 
horizontal, as it is when the solids which constrain the liquid 
are bounded by surfaces formed by horizontal and parallel 
generating lines. This will be the case, for instance, near a flat 
plate dipped into the liquid. If wc suppose these generating 
lines to be normal to the plane of the paper, then all sections 
of the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and similar to 
each other, and the section of the surface of the liquid will be 
of the same form for all such sections. 


Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two parallel 
sections distant one unit of length. Let Pj, P.j (fig. 7) be two 
points of the surface; .y. 

the inclination of the surface / ^ 

to the horizon at Pj and Po ; / 

yj, y.> the heights of Pj and 

P.2 above the level of the y 

liquid at a distance from all / 

solid bodies. The pressure at / % 

any point of the liquid which 

is above this level is negative y 

unless another fluid as, for in- * — 

stance, the air, presses on the Fig. 7. 

upper surface, but it is only 

the difference of pressures with which we have to do, because 
two eque^ pressures on opposite sides of the surface produce 
no effect. 

We may, therefore, write for the pressure at a height y 


P^-pgy> 
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where p is the density of the liquid, or if there are two fluids 
the excess of the density of the lower fluid over that of the upper 
one. 

The forces acting on the portion of liquid PiP._hA.,Aj are — 
first, the liorizontal pressures, - and ipgvH ; second, the 
surface-tension T acting at and P._, in directions inclined 
and to the horizon. Resolving horizontally we find — 

T (cos - cos ^,) -+ - yy) - o, 

whence 

cos^.^=cos<?i f 

or if wc suppose Pj fixed and Po variable, we may T^Tite 
cos constant - Idpv-^/T. 

This equation gives a relation between the inclination of the 
curve to the horizon and the height above the level of the liquid. 

Resolving vertically wo find that the weight of the liquid 
raised alx)vc the lo\'el must be equal to 'r(sin f/., - sin 0 ^), and 
this is therefore equal to the area J\PoA.,A^ multiplied by gp. 
The form of the capillary surface is identical with that of the 
“ elastic curve,” or the curve formed by a uniform spring 
originally straight, when its ends are acted on by equal and 

opposite forces applied either 
to the ends themselves or to 
solid pieces attached to them. 
J)rawings of the different forms 
of the curve may be found in 
ThoTTison and Tait’s Natural 
Philnsophy, vol. i. p. 455. 

Wc shall next consider the 
rise of a liquid between two 
plates of different materials 
for which the angles of contact are and a.,, the distance 
l^etwoen the plates being a, a small quantity. Since the plates 
are very near one another we may use the following equation of 
the surface us an approximation : — 

y s= /q A.v + hx*^, h.^ ~ Aj 4- Aa + Ba", 

whence 

cot a, = - A, cot a., -b A f iBa 
T (co.'j ftj + cos a.J ^pga (A, + ^ Aa + 
whence we obtain 

A - * (cos a, VOS a.,) I f (2 c<it a, - cot a.,) 

A., (cos a. + cos a.,) + f (2 cot a., - cot ad . 

- p(>a^ * *''()' - 

I^'t X be the force which must be applied in a horizontal direction 
to either plate to keep it from approaching the other, then the 
forces acting on the first plate arc T + X in the negative direction, 
and T sin + Jg/oAj^ in the j)o.sitive direction. Hence 
X = - T(t - sin aj. 

For the second plate 
1 fence 

+ Ih') - T {i - I tta) I . 

or, substituting the values of Aj and Ay, 

X - - - .,(cos a, + COS tto)* 

- T { I - J (sin ttj + sin a^) - Va (cos a, + cos a,) (cot 4- COt a.^)} , 
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the remaining terms being negligible when a is small. The 
force, tliereforc, with wliich the two plate.s are drawn together 
consists first of a pxjsitive part, or in other words an attraction, 
varNung inversely as the .square of the distance, and second, of 
a negative part or repulsion independent of the distance. Hence 
in all cases except that in which the angles and are 
supplementary to each other, the force is attractive when a is 
small enough, but when cos and cos a., are of different signs, 
as when the liquid is raised by one plate, and depressed by the 
other, the first term may be so small that the repulsion indi- 
cated by the second term comes into play. The fact that a 
pair of plates which repel one another at a certain distance may 
attract one another at a smaller distance was deduced by 
Laplace from theoiy, and verified by the observations of the 
abbe Hauy. 


A Drap between Two Plates , — If a small <juantity of a liquid 
which wets glass be introduced between two glass plates slightly 
inclined to each other, it will run towards that part where the 
glass plates are nearest together. When the liquid i.s in equi* 
librium it forms a thin film, the outer edge of which is all of the 
same thickness. If d is the distance between the plates at the 
edge of the film and H the atmospheric pressure, the pressure 

of the liquid in the film is H - * - ^ and if A is the area of the 

film between the plates and B its circumference, the plates will 
be pressed together with a force 


and this, whether the atmosphere exerts any pressure or not. 
The force thus produced by the introduction of a clrop of water 
between two plates is enormous, and is often sufficient to pf'ess 
certain parts of the piate.s together so powerfully as to bruise 
them or break them. When two blocks of ice are placed loosely 
together .so that the superfluous water which melts from them 
may drain away, the remaining water draws the blocks together 
with a force sufficient to cause the blocks to adhere by the 
process called Regelatton, 

I An effect of an oppe^site character may be observefl when the 
fluid is mercury in place of water. When two pieces of flat 
glass are pressed together under mercury with moderate force 
they cohere, the mercury leaving the narrow crevas.ses, even 
although the alternative is a vacuum. The course of events 
is more easily followed if one of the pieces of glass constitutes 
the bottom, nr a .side, of the ve.ssel c!ontaining the mercury.] 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface of 
water in order that they may be free to move under the action 
of slight horizontal forces. Thus Sir Isaac Newton placed a 
magnet in a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another in order 
to observ(! their mutual action, and A. M. Amp6r^ floated a voltaic 
battery with a coil of wire in its circuit in order to observe the 
effects of the earth’s magnetism on the electric circuit. W^hen 
such floating bodies come near the edge of the vessel they are 
drawn up to it, and arc apt to stick fast to it. There are two 
ways of avoiding this inconvenience. One is to grease the float 
round its water-line so that tlie water is depressed round it. 
This, however, often produces a worse disturbing effect, because 
a thin film of grease spreads over the water and increasc.s its 
.surface-viscosity. The other method is to fill the vessel with 
water till the level of the water stands a little higher than the 
rim of the vessel. 'I’he float will then \ye repelled from the edge 
of the vessel. Such floats, however, should always be made 
so that the section taken at the level of the water is as small as 
possible. 

\The Size of Drops . — The relation between the diameter of a 
tube and the weight of the drop which it delivers appears to 
have been first invc.stigated by Thomas Tate (PhiL Mag, vol. 
xxvii. p. 176, 1864), whose experiments led him to the condusion 
that other things being the same, the weight of a drop of liquid 
is proportional to the diameter of the tube in which it is formed.” 
Sufficient tinie must of course be allowed for the formation of the 
drops ; otherwise no simple results con be expected. In Tatc^s 
experiments the period was never less than 40 seconds. 

The magnitude of a drop delivered from a tube, even when 
the formation up to the phase of instability is infinitely slow, 
cannot be calculated a priori. The weight is sometimes equated 
to tlie product of the capillar)^ tension (T) and the circumferenoe 
of the tube ( 27 ra), but with little justification. Even if the 
tension at the circumference of the tube acted vertically, and 
the whole of the liquid below this level passed into the drop, 
the calculation would still be vitiated by the assumption that 
the internal pressure at the level in question is atmospheric. 
It would be necessary to consider the curvatures of the fluid 
surface at the edge of attachment. If the surface could be 
treated as a cylindrical prolongation of the tube (radius a), the 
pressure would be T/a, and the resulting force acting downwards 
upon the drop would amount to one-haK (iraT) of the direct 
upward pull of the tension along the circumference. At this 

V. 9 a 
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rate the drop would be but onc-half of that above reckoned. 
But the truth is that a complete solution of the statical problem 
for all forms up to that at which instability sets in, would not 
suffice for the present purpose. The detadiment of the drop 
is a dynamical effect, and it is influenced by collateral circum- 
stances. For example, the bore of the tube is no longer a matter 
of indifference, even though the attachment of the drop occurs 
entirely at the outer edge. It appears that wlien the external 
diameter exceeds a certain value, the weight of a drop of water 
is sensibly different in the two extreme cases of a very small 
and of a very' large bore. 

But although a complete solution of the dynamical problem 
is impracticable, much interesting information may be obtained 
from the principle of dynamical similarity. The argument has 
already been applied by Dupre {Thhrie mecanique de la chaleuty 
Parts, i860, p. 328), but his presentation of it is rather obscure.. 
VVe will assume that when, as in most cases, viscosity may lie 
neglected, the mass (M) of a drop depends only upon the density 
(<r), the capillary tension (T), the acceleration of gravity (g), and 
the linear dimension of the lube {a). In order to justify this 
assumption, the; formation of the drop must be sufficiently slow, 
and certain restri('t ions must be imposed upon the shape of the 
tube. For example, in the case of water delivered from a glass 
tube, which is cut off square and held vertically, a will be the 
external radius ; and it will be necessary to .suppose that the 
ratio of the internal radius to a is constant, the cases of a ratio 
infinitely small, or infinitely near unity, being included. But if 
the fluid be mercurv’, the flat end of the tube remains unwetted, 
and the formation of the drop depends upon the internal diameter 
only. 

'I'he “ dimensions ” of the quantities on which M depends 
are : — 

<r=:(Mass)^ (Length)-^, 

r-^^^oTCL'Y (Length)-* — (Mussp (Timo)”^, 

/7= Acceleration — (Longtli)* (Time)”-, 

of which ?^r, a mass, is to be expressed as a function. If we 


assume 
we have, 
so that 


M.. T' 

considering in turn length, time and mass, 
I u-o, 2 x I 2>’-o, A fc-i ; 


Accord ingly 


r -- -X, — T - r, ir - 3 - 2x 


^ T^/ T 

IVIt. — ( — 




Since .V is undetermined, all that we can conclude is that M 
is </f the form 



where F denotes an arbitrary function. 

D3mamical similarity requires that T/g<rfl'- ].>e constant ; or, 
if g be supposed to be so, that varies as T/n*. If this condition 
be satisfied, the mass (or weight) of the drop is proportional to T 
and to a. 

If Tate’s law be tnie, that rctcris paribus M varies as it 
follows from (i) that F is constant. For all fluids and for all 
similar tul>os similarly wetted, the weight of a drop would then 
be proportional not only to the diameter of the tube, but also 
to the superficial tension, and it >vould be independent of the 
density. 

Careful observations with special precautions to ensure the 
cleanliness of theater have shown that over a considerable 
range, the deparffire from Tate’s law is not great. The results 
give material for the determination of the function F in (i). 


2.58 

i*l6 

0*708 

0*441 

0*277 

0*220 

o.ifi9 



gUfla 


4*13 


3-97 


3*80 


3-73 


3-78 


3-90 


4*06 


In the preceding table, applicable to thin-walled tubes, the first 
column gives the values of T and the second column those 
of gM/Tfl, all the quantities concerned being in C.G.S. measure, 
or other consistent system. From this the weight of a drop 
of any liquid of which the density and surface tension are known, 
can ^ calculated. For many purposes it may suffice to treat 
F as a constant, say 3-8. The formula for the weight of a drop 
is then simply 

M^-3-8Tfl (2) 

in which 3-8 replaces the of the faulty theory alluded to 
earlier (see Rayleigh, Phil, Mag,^ Oct. 1899).] 

Phenomena arising from the Variation of the 5 iur face-tension . — 
Pure water has a higher surface-tension than that of any other 
substance liquid at ordinary temperatures except mercury. 
Hence any other liquid if mixed with water diminishes its 
surface-tension. For example, if a drop of alcohol be placed on 
the surface (»f water, the surface-tension will be diminished from 
So, the value for j)ure water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol. 
'I'he surface of the liquid will therefore no longer be in equilibrium, 
and a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this current will go on a.s 
long as there is more alcohol at one part of the surface than at 
another. If the vessel is deep, these currents will be balanced 
by counter currents below them, but if the depth of the water 
is only two or three millimetres, the .surface-current will sweep 
away the whole of the water, leaving a dry .spot where the 
alcohol was dropfxfd in. I'his phenomenon was first described 
and explained by James Thomson, who also explained a pheno- 
menon, the converse of this, calU‘d the “ tears of strong wine.*’ 

If a wine-glass be half filled with port wim* the liquid risc.s a 
little up the side of the glass as other liquids do. The wine, 
however, contains alcohol and water, both of which evaporate, 
but the alcohol faster than the water, so that the superficial layer 
becomes more watery. In the middle of the vessel the sujxrrficial 
layer recovers its strength by diffusion from below, but tlic film 
adhering to the side of the glass becomes more watery, and 
therefore has a higher surface-tension than the surface of the 
.stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till the quantity 
(.>{ fluid dragged up collects into a drop and runs down the side 
of the glass. 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating on water arises 
from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this takes place 
more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor than on the 
f)lher side, the surface-tension becomes weaker where there is 
most camphor in solution, and the lump, being pulled unequally 
by the surface-tensions, moves off in the direction of the strongest 
tension, namely, towards the side on which least camphor is 
dissolved. 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the vapour 
of ether condenses on the surface of the water, and surface- 
currents are formed flowing in every direction away from under 
the drop of ether. 

If we place a small floating body in a shallow vessel of water 
and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it will move off with 
great velocity and skim about on the surface of the water, the 
part wet with alcohol being alw'ays the stern. 

The surface-tension of mercury is greatly altered by slight 
changes in the state of the surface. The surface-tension of pure 
mercury is so great that it is very difficult to keep it clean, for 
every kind of oil or grease spreads over it at once. 

But the most remarkable effects of change of .surface-tension 
are those produced by what is called the electric polarization 
of the surface. The tension of the surface of contact of mercury 
and dilute sulphuric acid depends on the electromotive force 
acting between the mercury and the acid. If the electromotive 
force is from the add to the mercury the surface-tension increases; 
if it is from the mercury to the acid, it diminishes. Faraday 
observed that a lai^ge drop of mercury, resting on the flat bottom 
of a vessel containing dilute add, changes its form in a remarkable 
way when connected with one of the electrodes of a battery, 
the other electrode being placed in the acid. When the mercury 
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is made positive it becomes dull and spreads itself out ; when it 
is made negative it gathers itself together and becomes bright 
again. G. Lippmann, who has made a careful investigation 
of the subject, finds that exceedingly small variations of the 
electromotive force produce sensible changes in the surface- 
tension. The effect of one of a Daniell’s cell is to increase the 
tension from 30-4 to 40*6. He has constructed a capillary 
electrometer by which differences of electric potential less than 
0*01 of that of a Danieirs cell can be detected by the difference 
of the pressure required to force the mercury to a given point 
of a fine capillary tube. He has also constructed an apparatus 
in which this variation in the surface-tension is made to do work 
and drive a machine. He has also found that this action is 
reversible, for when the area of the surface of contact of the acid 
and mercury is made to increase, an electric current passes 
from the mercury to the acid, the amount of electricity which 
passes while the surface increases by one square centimetre 
being sufficient to decompose '000013 gramme of water. 

[The movements of camphor scrapings referred to above afford 
a useful test of the condition of a water surface. If the contamina- 
tion exceed a certain limit, the scrapings remain quite dead. In 
a striking form of the experiment, the water is contained, to 
the depth of perhaps one inch, in a large flat dish, and the 
operative part of the surface is limited by a flexible hoop of thin 
sheet brass lying in the dish and rising above the water-level. 
If the hoop enclose an area of (say) one-third of the maximum, 
and if the water be clean, camphor fragments floating on the 
interior enter with vigorou.s movements. A touch of the finger 
will then often reduce them to quiet ; but if the hoop be ex- 
panded, the included grease is .so far attenuated as to lose its 
effect. Another method of removing grease is to immerse and 
remove strips of paper by which the surface available for the 
contamination is in effect increased. 

The thickness of the film of oil adequate to check the camphor 
movements ('an be determined with fair accuracy by depositing 
a weighed amount of oil (such as *8 mg.) upon the surface of water 
in a large bath. Calculated as if the density were the same 
as in a normal suite, the thickness of the film is found to be 
about two millionths of a millimetre. 

Small as is the above amount of oil, the camphor lest is a 
comparatively coarse one. Conditions of a contaminated surface 
may easily be distinguished, upon all of which camphor fragments 
spin vig(.)rously. 'rhus, a shallow tin vessel, such as the lid of a 
biscuit box, may be levelled and filled with tap- water through 
a rubber hose. Upon the surface of the water a little sulphur 
is dusted. An application of the finger for 20 or 30 seconds 
to the under surface of the vessel will then generate enough 
heat to lower appreciably the .surface-tension, as is evidenced 
by the opening out of the dust and the formation of a bare spot 
perhaps i J in. in diameter. When, however, the surface is but 
very slightly greased, a spot can no longer be cleared by the 
warmth of the finger, or even of a spirit lamp, held underneath. 
And yet the greasing may be so slight that camphor fragments 
move with apparently unabated vigour. 

The varying degrees of contamination to which a water surface 
is subject are the cause of many curious phenomena. Among 
these is the superficial viscosity of Plateau. In his experiments 
a long compass needle is mounted so as to swing in the surface 
of the liquid under investigation. The cases of ordinary clean 
water and alcohol are strongly contrasted, the motion of the 
needle upon the former being comparatively sluggish. Moreover, 
a different behaviour is observed when the surfaces are slightly 
dusted over. In the case of water the whole of the surface in 
front of the needle moves with it, while on the other hand the 
dust floating on alcohol is scarcely disturbed until the needle actu- 
ally strikes it. Plateau attributed these differences to a special 
quality of the liquids, named by him “ superficial viscosity.** 
It has been proved, however, that the question is one of con- 
tamination, and that a water surface may be prepared so as to 
behave in the same manner as alcohol. 

Another consequence of the tendency of a moderate con- 
tamination to distribute itself uniformly is the calming effect 
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of oil, investigated by B. Franklin. On pure water the propa- 
gation of waves would be attended by temporary extensions 
and contractions of the surface, but these, as was shown by 
O. Reynolds, are resisited when the surface is contaminated. 

Indeed the possibility of the continued existence of films, such 
as constitute foam, depends upon the properties now under 
consideration. If, as is sometimes stated, the tension of a vertical 
film were absolutely the same throughout, the middle parts 
would of necessity fall with the acceleration of gravity. In 
reality, the tension adjusts itself automatically to the weight 
to be supported at the various levels. 

Although throughout a certain range the surface-tension 
varies rapidly with the degree of contamination, it is remarkable 
that, as was first fully indicated by Miss Pockels, the earlier stages 
of contamination have little or no effect upon surface-tension. 
Lord Rayleigh has shown that the fall of surface-tension begins 
when the quantity of oil is about the half of that required to 
stop the camphor movements, and he suggests that this stage 
may correspond with a complete coating of the surface with a 
single layer of molecules.] 

On the Forms oj Liquid Films which are Figures of Revolution , — 
A soap bubble is simply a small quantity of soap-suds spread 
out .so as to expose a large surface to the air. 'The 
bubble, in fact, has two surfaces, an outer and an inner 
surface, both exposed to air. It has, therefore, a bubbh, 
certain amount of surface-energy depending on the area 
of these two surfaces. Since in the case of thin films the outer and 
inner surfaces are approximately equal, we shall consider the 
area of the film as representing either of them, and shall use 
the symbol T to denote the energy of unit of area of the film, 
both surfaces being taken together. If T' is the energy of a single 
surface of the liquid, T the energy of the film is 2T. When by 
means of a tube we blow air into the inside of the bubble we in- 
crease its volume and therefore its surface, and at the same 
time wc do work in forcing air into it, and thus increase the 
energy of the bubble. 

That the bubble has energy may be shown by leaving the end 
of the tube open. The bubble will contract, forcing the air 
out, and the current of air blown through the tube may be made 
to deflect the flame of a candle. If the bubble is in the form of 
a sphere of radius r this material surface will have an area 

^- 4 ^^’** (!) 

If T be the energy corresponding to unit of area of the film the 
surface-energy of the whole bubble will be 

ST=.4ir»'2T (2) 

The increment of this energy corresponding to an increase of 
the radius from r to r + (/r is therefore 

TrfS = 87r»'Trfy (3) 

Now this increase of energy was obtained by forcing in air at 
a pressure greater than the atmospheric pressure, and thus 
increasing the volume of the bubble. 

Let n be the atmospheric pressure and 11 + /> the pressure of 
the air within the bubble. The volume of the sphere is 

(4) 

and the increment of volume is 

dW = 4^r‘^dr (5) 

Now if we suppose a quantity of air already at the pressure 
11 + the work done in forcing it into the bubble is pdV, 
Hence the equation of work and energy is 

pdV^Tds (6) 

or 

4rpr^drr=SirrdrT ( 7 ) 

or 

■ ■ P = 2 Tlr ( 8 ) 

This, therefore, is the excess of the pressure of the air within 
the bubble over that of the external air, and it is due to the 
action of the inner and outer surfaces of the bubble. We may 
conceive this pressure to arise from the tendency which the 
bubble has to contract, or in other words from the surface-tension 
of the bubble. 

If to increase the area of the surface requires the expenditure 
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of work, the surface must resist extension, and if the bubble in 
contracting ran do work, the surface must tend to contract. 
The surface must therefore act like a sheet of india-rubber when 
extended both in length and breadth, that is, it must rxert 
surface-tension. The tension of the sheet of india-nibl)er, 
however, depends on the extent to which it is stretched, 
and may he different in different directions, whereas the tension 
of the surface of a liquid remains the same however much the 
film is extended, and the tension at any point is the same in all 
directions. 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
stress which it exerts across a line of unit length. Let us 
measure it in the case of the spherical soap-l)iihble by consider- 
ing the stress exerted by one hemisphere of the bubble on tlic 
other, across the circumference of a great circle. This stress is 
baljfnced f)y the pressure p acting ON'er the area of the same great 
circle : it is therefore equal to nr-p. To determine the intensity 
of the surface-tension we have to divide this quantity by the 
length of the line across which it acts, which is in this case the 
circumference of a great circle 2Trr. Dividing vr-p by this length 
we obtain \pr os the value of the intensity of the surface-tension, 
and it is plain from equation H that this is equal to 'i\ Hence 
the numerical value of the intensity of the surface-tension is 
equal to the numerical value of the surface-energy per unit of 
surface* We must remember that since the film has two surfaces 
the surface-tension of the film is double the 
tension of the surface of the liquid of which it 
is formed. 

'Jo determine the relation Ixjtween the sur- 
face-tension and the pressure which balances 
it when the form of the surface is not spherical, 
let us consider the following case 
J.et fig. Q. represent a section through the 
axis Cc of a soap-bubble in the form of a 
Aon- figure of revolution bounded by two 
aphertvMt circular disks AH and ah, and having 
the meridian section APe. Let PQ 
babbit, imaginar5\section normal to the 

axis. Let the radius of this section l*i< be y, 
and let PT, the tangent at P, make an angle a 
with the axis. 

Let us consider the stresses which are 
exerted across this imaginary section by the 
lower part on the upj)cr part. If the internal 
pressure exceeds ihe external pressure by />, 
there is in the first place a force T^y-p acting upwards arising 
from the pressun- p over the ai’ca of the section. In the next 
place, there is tl»e surface-tension acting downwards, but at an 
angle a w ith tlie vertical, across the circular section of the bubble 
itself, whose circumference is 27 ry, and the downward force is 
therefore 2ryT cos a. 

Now these forces arc balanced by the external force which 
acts on the disk ACL, which we may call F. Hence equating 
the forces w'hich act on the portion included between ACB and 
PRQ 

irv-/’ - 27r\'Tcosa:= - 1' (<)), 

If we make CR=c, and suppose z to vary, the shape of the 
bubble of course remaining the same, the values of y and of a 
will change, but the other quantities will be constant. In 
studying these variations we may if w'e please take as our inde- 
pendent variable the length s of the meridian section AP reckoned 
from A. Differentiating equation o wdth respect to i- we obtain, 
after dividing by 27 r as a common factor, 

L m d V — fid . . 

Now 





(II) 


The radius of curvature of the meridian secUoa is 


R,= - 


ds, 

dd 


(12) 


The fftdips of curvature of a normal section of the surface at 


right angles to the meridian section is equal to the part of the 


normal cut off by the axis, w'hich is 

R.=:PN =v/coaa (13). 

Hence dividing equation 10 by 3' sin a, we find 

/>-T(i/R,. ,/IL) (,4). 


This equation, w’hirh gives the pressure in terms of the principal 
radii of curvature, though here i)roved only in the case of a 
surface of revolution, must be true of all surfaces. Pbr the 
curv’atiirc of any surface at a given point may be completely 
defined in terms of the positions of its principal normal sections 
and their radii of curvature. 

Before going further we may deduce from equation 9 the 
nature of all the figures of revolution w^hirh a liquid film can 
assume. Let us first determine the nature of a curve, such that 
if it is rolled on the axis its origin will trace out the meridian 
section of the bubble. Since at any instant the rolling curve is 
rotating about the point of contact with the axis, the line drawm 
from this point of contact to the tracing point must be normal 
to the direction of motion of the tracing point. Hence if N is 
the point of contact, NP must be normal to the traced curve. 
Also, since the axis is a tangent to the rolling curve, the ordinate 
PR is the perpendicular from the tracing point P on the tangent. 
Hence the relation between the radius vertor and the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent of the rolling curve must be identical with 
the relation between the normal PN and the ordinate PR of the 
traced curs'c. If we write r for PN , then y = f cos a, and equation 
9 becomes 

r* 

This relation l^etween y and r is identical with the relation 
between the perpendicular from the focus of a conic section on 
the tangent at a given point and the focal distance of that point, 
provided the transverse and conjugate axes of the conic are 
2a and 2b respectively, where 


Hence the meridian section of the film may ]je traced by the 
focus of .such a conic, if the conic is made to roll on tlic axis. 

On the different Forms of the Meridian Line. — j. When the 
conic is an ellipse the meridian line is in the form of a series of 
weaves, and the film itself has a Wirics of alternate swellings and 
contractions as represented in figs, 9 and 10. This form of the 
film Ls called the unduloid. 

itf. When the ellipse becomes a circle, the meridian line 
l^ecomes a straight line parallel to the axis, and the film passes 
into the form of a cylinder of revolution. 

ih. As the ellipse degenerates into the straight line joining 
its foci, the contracted parts of the unduloid l)ecome narrower, 
till at last the figure Ijecomes a series of spheres in contact. 

In all these cases the internal pressure exceeds the external 
by sT/fl where a is the .semi-transverse axis of the conic. The 
resultant of the internal pressure and the surface-tension is 
equivalent to a tension along the axis, and the numerical value 
of this tension is equal to the force due to the action of this 
pressure on a circle whose diameter is equal to the conjugate 
axis of the ellipse. 

2. When tlie conic is a parabola the meridian line is a cate- 
nary (fig. ii); the internal pressure is equal to the external 
pressure, and the tension along the axis is equal to 27rTw where 
m is the distance of the vertex from the focus. 

3. When the conic is a hyperbola the meridian line is in the 
form of a looped curve (fig. 12). The corresponding figure of the 
film is called the nodoid. The resultant of the internal pressure 
and the surface-tension is equivalent to a pressure along the 
axis equal to that due to a pressure p acting on a circle whose 
diameter is the conjugate axis of the hyperbola. 

When the conjugate axis of the hyperbola is made smaller 
and smaller, the nodoid approximates more and more to the 
series of spheres touching each other along the axis. When the 
conjugate axis of the hyperbola increases without limit, the 
loops of the nodoid arc crowded on one another, and each becomes 
more nearly a ring of circular section, without, however, ever 
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reaching this form. The only closed surface belonging to the 
series is the sphere. 

These figures of revolution have been studied mathematically 
by C. W. B. Poisson, ‘ Goldschmidt,^ L. L. Undelof and F. M. N. 
Moigno,* C. E. Delaunay A. H. E. Lamarle,^ A. Beer,® and 
V. M. A. Miuinheim,* and have been produced experimentally 
by Plateau “ in the two different ways already described. 





Flo. 10. — Unduloid, Fig. ii. — C atenoid. Fig. 12. — Nodoid. 


Tlie limiting conditions of the stability of these figures have 
been studied both mathematically and experimentally. We 
shall notice only two of them, the cylinder and the catenoid. 

Stability oj the Cylinder. -The cylinder is the limiting form 
of the unduloid when the rolling ellipse becomes a circle. When 
the ellipse differs infinitely little from a circle, the equation of 
the meridian line becomes approximately y = a r sin (x/a) 
where c is small. This is a simple harmonic wave-line, whose 
mean distance from the axis is a, whose wave-length is 2ira, 
and whose amplitude is e. The internal pressure corresponding 
to this unduloid is as before p — T/a. Now consider a portion 
of a cylindric film of length terminated by tw'o equal disks 
of radius r and containing a certain volume of air. Let one of 
these disks be made to ajiproach the other by a small quantity 
dx. The film will swell out into the convex part of an unduloid, 
having its largest section midway between the disks, and wc 
have U) determine whether the internal pressure will be greater 
or less than before. If A and C (fig. 13) are the disks, and if 

X the distance between the 
disks is equal to vr half 
the wave-length of the 
harmonic curve, the disks 
- will be at the points where 
the curve is at its mean 
distance from the axis, 
and the pressure will therefore be T/r as before. If A^, Ci arc the 
disks, so that tlie distani’e between them is less than vr, the curve 
must be produced beyond the disks before it is at its mean dis- 
tance from the axis. Hence in this case the mean distance is less 
than r, and the pressure will be greater than T/r. If, on the other 
hand, the disks are at A^ and C„ so that the distance between 
them is greater than rr, the eurve will reach its mean distance 
from the axis before it reaches the disks. The mean distance 
will therefore be greater than r, and the pressure will be less than 
T/r. Hence if one of the disks be made to approach the other, 
the internal pressure will be increased if the distance between 
the disks is less than half the circumference of either, and the 
pressure will lx* diminished if the distance is greater than this 
quantity. In the same way we may show that if the distance 
between the disks is increased, the pressure will be diminished 
or increased according as the distance is less or more than half 
the circumference of either. 

Now let us consider a cylindric film contained between two 
equal fixed disks A and B, and let a tliird disk, C, be placed 
midway between. Let C be slightly displaced towards A. If 
AC and CB are each less than half the circumference of a disk 
the pressure on C will increase on the side of A and diminish on 
the side of B. The resultant force on C will therefore tend to 
oppose the displacement and to bring C back to its original 

^ Nouvelle thhme de V action capillaire (1831). 

* Deierminutio superpeiei tninimae rotoHom curvae data duo puncta 
jungentis circa datum axem ortae (Cidttingen, 1831). 

•’ Lemons de calcul des variations (Paris. 1861). 

* " Siir la surface dc revolution dont la courburc moyenne est 
constante." Liouvilte's Journal, vi. 

* “ Theorie g6ometrique des rayons ct centres de courburc," Bullet, 
de V Acad, de Belgique, 3857, 

* Tractatus de Theoria Mathematica Phaenomenorum in Liquidis 
actioni gravitatis detractis observatorum (Bonn, 1857). 

^ Journal de VI nstitut. No. 1260. 

^ Stutique expirimentale ei tkioriqtu des liguides, 1873. 



position. The equilibrium of C is therefore stable. It is easy 
to show that if C had been placed in any other position than 
the middle, its equilibrium would have been stable. Hence 
the film is stable us regards longitudinal displacements. It is 
also stable as regards displacements transverse to the axis, for 
the film is in a state of tension, and any lateral displacement 
of its middle parts would produce a resultant force tending to 
restore the film to its original position. Hence if the length of 
the cylindric film is less than its circumference, it is in .stable 
equilibrium. But if the length of the cylindric film is greater 
than its circumference, and if we suppose the disk C to be placed 
midway between A and B, and to be moved towards A, the 
pressure on the side next A will diminish, and that on the side 
next B will increase, so that the resultant force will tend to 
increase the displacement, and the equilibrium of the disk C is 
therefore unstable. Hence the equilibrium of a cylindric ^Im 
whose length is greater than its circumference is unstable. Such 
a film, if ever so little disturbed, will begin to contract at one 
section and to expand at another, till its form ceases to resemble 
a cylinder, if it docs not break up into two parts which become 
ultimately portions of spheres. 

Instability oj a Jet of When a liquid flows out of a 

vcs.sel through a circular opening in the bottom of the vessel, 
the form of the stream is at first nearly cylindrical though its 
diameter gradually diminishes from the orifice downwards on 
account of the increasing velocity of the liquid. But the liquid 
after it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces except gravity, 
the pressure of the air, and its own surface-tension. Of these 
gravity has no effect on the form of the stream except in drawing 
asunder its parts in a vertical direction, because the lower parts 
are moving faster than the upper parts. The resistance of the 
air produces little disturbance until the 3Tlocity becomes very 
great. But the surface-tension, acting on a cylindric column 
of liquid whose length exceeds the limit of stability, begins to 
produce enlargements and contractions in the stream as soon 
as the liquid has left the orifice, and these inequalities in the 
figure of the column go on increasing till it is broken up into 
elongated fragments. These fragments as they are falling 
through the air continue to be acted on by surface-tension. 
They therefore shorten them.selves, and after a series of oscilla- 
tions in which they become alternately elongated and flattened, 
settle down into the form of spherical drops. 

'J'his process, which wc have followed as it takes place on 
an individual portion of the falling liquid, goes through its 
.several phases at different distances from the orifice, so that 
if we examine different portions of the stream as it descends, 
we shall find next the orifice the unbroken column, then a series 
of contractions and enlargements, then elongated drops, then 
flattened drops, and so on till the drops become spherical. 

I [The circumstances attending the resolution of a cylindrical 
jet into drops were admirably examined and described by 
F. Savart (“ M^moire sur la constitution des veines liquides 
lanc^es par des orifices circulaires en minces parois,*’ Ann. d. 
Chint. t. liii., 1833) ^.nd for the most part explained with great 
sagacity by Plateau. Let us conceive an infinitely long circular 
cylinder of liquid, at rest (a motion common to every part of the 
fluid is necessarily without influence upon the stability, and 
may therefore be left out of account for convenience of concep- 
tion and expression), and inquire under what circumstances 
it is stable or unstable, for small displacements, symmetrical 
about the axis of figure. 

Whatever the deformation of the originally straight boundary 
of the axial section may be, it can be resolved by Fourier’s 
theorem into deformations of the harmonic type. These com- 
ponent deformations are in general infinite in number, of very 
wave-length and of arbitrary phase ; but in the first stages of 
the motion, with which alone we are at present concerned, 
each produces its effect independently of every other, and may 
be considered by itself. Suppose, therefore, that the equation 
of the boundary is 

r =5 a ’♦■•cosier, (i) 

where a is a small quantity, the axis of z being that of symmetry. 
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The wavc'length of the disturbance may be called A, and is 
connected with k by the equation /rs= 27 r/A. The capillary 
tension endeavours to contract the surface of the fluid ; so that 
the stability, or instability, of the cylindrical form of equilibrium 
depends uptjn whether the surface (enclosing a given volume) 
he greater or less respectively after the displacement than before. 
It has been proved by Plateau {vide supra) that the surface is 
greater than before displacement if Aa>i, that is, if k<2va ; 
but loss if or k>2Ta, Accordingly, the equilibrium is 

stable if A be loss than the circumference ; but unstable if A be 
greater than the circumference of the cylinder. Disturbances 
of the former kind lead to vibrations of harmonic type, whose 
amplitudes always remain small ; but disturbances, whose 
wave-length exceeds the circumference, result in a greater and 
greater departure from the cylindrical figure. The analytical 
cxjjtession for the motion in the latter case involves exponential 
terms, one of which (except in case of a particular relation be- 
tween the initial displacements and velocities) increases rapidly, 
being equally multiplied in equal times. The coefficient (q) of 
the time in the exponential term (o'/') may be considered to 
measure the degree of dynamical instability ; its reciprocal 
ilg is the time in which the disturbance is multiplied in the 
ratio I ! e. 

The degree of instability, as measured by q, is not to be deter- 
mined from statical considerations only ; otherwise there would 
be no limit to the increasing efficiency of the longer wave- 
lengths. The joint operation of suj)crficial tension and inertia 
in fixing the wave-length of maximum instability was first con- 
sidered by liord Rayleigh in a paper {Math. Sot. Proc., November 
1878) on the “ Instability of Jets.” It appears that the value 
of q may be expressed in the form 

(^) 

where, as before, T is the superficial tension, p the density, and 
F is given by the following table 



F(A»). 


F(Aa). 
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•4 
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• 2x08 

•.5 

\U.U 

•2 

•2704 

.0 

\iU 4 

•3 

•.■5182 1 

.8 

•270] 

1 


♦0 

•20x5 


The greatest value of K thus corresponds, not to a zero value 
of but approximately to A'V--4858, or to A = 4*508 x 2a. 
Henc'e the maximum instability occurs when the wave-length 
of disturbance is about half as great again as that at which 
instability first commences. 

Taking for water, in C.G.S. units, T = 8i, i, we get for the 
case of maximum instability 



if d be the diameter of the cylinder. Thus, H d^i, q ^ ~ *115 ; 
or for a diameter of one centimetre the disturbance is multiplied 
2 7 times in about one-ninth of a second. If the disturbance 
be multiplied 1000- fold in time t,qt = ^\oge 10 = 6-9, .so that 
For example, if the diameter be one millimetre, the 
disturbance is multiplied 1000 -fold in about one-fortieth of a 
second. In view of these estimates the rapid disintegration of 
a fine jet of water will not cause surprise. 

The relative importance of two harmonic disturbances de- 
pends upon their initial magnitudes, and upon the rate at which 
they grow. When the initial values are very small, the latter 
consideration is much the more important ; for, if the disturb- 
ances be represented by in which <7j exceeds 

their ratio is (ttjj/a^)tf-('a-7aV • and this ratio decreases without 
limit with the time, whatever be the initial (finite) ratio : Oj. 
If the initial disturbances are small enough, that one is ultimately 
preponderant for w'hich the measure of instability is greatest. 
The smaller the causes by which the original equilibrium is 
upset, the more will the cylindrical mass tend to divide itself 
regularly into portions whose length is equal to 4-5 times the 
diameter. lJut a disturbance of less favourable wave-length 


may gain the preponderance in case its magnitude be sufficient 
to produce disintegration in a less time than that required by 
the other disturbances present. 

The application of these results to actual jets presents no great 
difficulty. The disturbances by which equilibrium is upset are 
impres.sed upon the fluid as it leaves the aperture, and the con- 
tinuous portion of the jet represents the distance travelled during 
the time neces.sary to produce disintegration. Thus the Icngtli 
of the continuous portion necessarily depends upon the character 
of the disturbances in respect of amplitude and wave-length. 
It may be increased considerably, as F. Savart showed, by a suit- 
able isolation of the reservoir from tremors, whether due to 
external sources or to the impact of the jet itself in the vessel 
placed to receive it. Nevertheless it docs not appear to be 
possible to carry the prolongation very far. Whether the 
residuary disturbances are of external origin, or are due to 
friction, or to .some peculiarity of the fluid motion within the 
reservoir, has not been .satisfactorily determined. On this point 
Plateau’s explanations are not very clear, and he sometimes 
expresses himself as if the time of disintegration depended only 
upon the capillary ten.sion, without reference to initial disturb- 
ances at all. 

Two laws were formulated by .Savart with respect to the 
length of the continuous portion of a jet, and have been to a 
certain extent explained by Plateau. For a given fluid and a 
given orifice the length is approximately proportional to the 
square root of the head. This follows at once from theory, if it 
ran be assumed that the disturbances remain always of the same 
character, so that the time of disintegration is constant. When 
the head is given, Savart found the length to be proportional 
to the diameter of the orifice. From (5) it appears that the time 
in which a disturbance is multiplied in a given ratio varies, not 
as df but as dh Again, when the fluid is changed, the time 
varies as /)iT“l. But it may be doubted whether the length 
of the continuous portion obeys any very simple laws, even when 
external disturbances are avoided as far as po.s.sible. 

When the circumstances of the experiment are such that the 
reservoir is influenced by the shocks due to the impact of the jet, 
the disintegration usually establishes itself with complete rfigu- 
larity, and is attended by a musical note (Savart). The impact 
of the regular series of drops which is at any moment striking 
the sink (or vessel receiving the water), determines the rupture 
into similar drops of the portion of the jet at the same moment 
passing the orifice. 'I’he pitch of the note, though not absolutely 
definite, cannot differ much from that which corresponds to the 
division of the jet into wave-lengths of maximum instability ; 
and, in fact, Savart found that the frequency was directly as 
the square root of the head, inversely as the diameter of the 
orifice, and independent of the nature of the fluid — laws which 
follow immediately from Plateau’s theory. 

From the pitch of the note due to a jet of given diameter, 
and issuing under a given head, the wave-length of the nascent 
divisions can be at once deduced. Rea.soning from some ob- 
servations of Savart, Plateau finds in this way 4*38 as the 
ratio of the length of a division to the diameter of the jet. The 
diameter of the orifice was 3 millims., from which that of the 
jet is deduced by the introduction of the coefficient *8. Now 
that the length of a division has been estimated a priori, it is 
perhaps preferable to reverse Plateau’s calculation, and to 
exhibit the frequency of vibration in terms of the other data of 
the problem. Thus 

frequency- (4) 

But the most certain method of obtaining complete regularity 
of resolution is to bring the reservoir under the influence of an 
external vibrator, whose pitch is approximately the same as 
that proper to the jet. H. G. Magnus {Pogg. Ann. cvi., 1859) 
employed a Neef’s hammer, attached to the wooden frame 
which supported the reservoir. Perhaps an electrically main- 
tained tunihg-fork is still better. Magnus showed that the most 
important part of the effect is due to the forced vibration of that 
side of the vessel which contains the orifice, and that but little 
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of it is propagtated through the air. With respect to the limits 
of pitch, Savart found that the note might be a fifth above, 
and more than an octave below, that proper to the jet. Accord- 
ing to theory, there would be no well-defined lower limit ; on 
the other side, the external vibration cannot be efficient if it 
tends to produce divisions whose length is less than the circum- 
ference of the jet. This would give for the interval defining 
the upper limit tt : 4*508, which is very nearly a fifth. In the 
case of Plateau’s numbers (ir : 4*38) the discrepancy is a little 
greater. 

The detached masses into which a jet is resolved do not at 
once assume and retain a spheric-al form, but execute a series 
of vibrations, being alternately compressed and elongated in 
the direction of the axis of symmetry. When the resolution 
is effected in a perfectly periodic manner, each drop is in the 
same pha.se of its vibration as it passes through a given point 
of space ; and thence arises the remarkable appearance of alter- 
hate swellings and contractions described by Savart. The 
interval from one swelling to the next is the space described by 
thedropduring one complete vibration, and is therefore(as Plateau 
shows) proportional ceteris paribus to the square root of the head. 

The time of vibration is of course itself a function of the nature 
of the fluid and of the size of the drop. By the method of dimen- 
sions alone it may be seen that the time of infinitely small 
vibrations varies directly as the square root of the mass of the 
sphere and inversely as the square root of the capillary tension ; 
and it may be proved that its expression is 

(i) 

V being the volume of the vibrating mass. 

In consequence of the rapidity of the motion some optical 
device is necessary to render apparent the phenomena attending 
the disintegration of a jet. Magnus employed a rotating mirror, 
and also a rotating disk from which a fine slit was cut out. The 
readiest method of obtaining instantaneous illumination is the 
electric spark, but with this Magnus was not successful. The 
electric spark had, however, been used successfully for this 
purpose some years before by H. Buff {Liebigs Ann, Ixxviii., 
1851), who observed the shadow of the jet on a white screen. 
Preferable to an opaque screen is a piece of ground glass, 
which allows the shadow to be examined from the farther side 
(Lord Rayleigh). Further, the jet may be very well observed 
directly, if the illumination is properly managed. For this 
purpose it is necessary to place it between the source of light 
and the eye. The best effect is obbiined when the light of the 
spark is somewhat diffu.sed by being passed (for example) through 
a piece of ground glass. 

The spark may be obtained from the secondary of an induction 
coil, whose terminals are in connexion with the coatings of a 
Leyden jar. By adjustment of the contact breaker the series 
of sparks may be made to fit more or less perfectly with the forma- 
tion of the drops. A still greater improvement may be effected 
by using an electrically maintained fork, which performs the 
double office of controlling the resolution of the jet and of 
interrupting the primaty current of the induction coil. In this 
form the experiment is one of remarkable beauty. The jet, 
illuminated only in one pha.se of transformation, appears almost 
perfectly steady, and may be examined at leisure. In one 
experiment the jet issued horizontally from an orifice of about 
half a centimetre in diameter, and almost immediately assumed 
a rippled outline. The gradually increasing amplitude of the 
disturbance, the formation of the elongated ligament, and the 
subsequent transformation of the ligament into a spherule, 
could be examined with ease. In consequence of the trans- 
formation being in a more advanced stage at the forward than 
at the hinder end, the ligament remains for a moment connected 
with the mass behind, when it has freed itself from the mass in 
front, and thus the resulting spherule acquires a backwards 
relative velocity, which of necessity leads to a collision. Under 
ordinary circumstances the spherule rebounds, and may be thus 
reflected backwards and forwards several times between the 
adjacent masses. Magnus showed that the stream of spherules 
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may be diverted into another path by the attraction of a 
powerfully electrified rod, held a little below the place of 
resolution. 

Very interesting modifications of these phenomena are observed 
when a jet from an orifice in a thin plate (lyndall has shown 
that a pinhole gas burner may also be used with advantage) 
is directed obliquely upwards. In this ca.se drops which break 
away with different velocities are carried under the action of 
gravity into different paths ; and thus under ordinary circum- 
stances a jet is apparently resolved into a “ sheaf,*' or bundle 
of jets all lying in one vertical plane. Under the action of a 
vibrator of suitable periodic time the resolution is regularized, 
and then each drop, breaking away under like conditions, is 
projected with the same velocity, and therefore follows the 
same path. The apparent gathering together of the sheaf ^to 
a fine and well-defined stream is an effect of singular beauty. 

In certain cases where the tremor to which the jet is subjected 
is compound, the single path is replaced by two, three or even 
more paths, which the drops follow in a regular cycle. The 
explanation has been given with remarkable insight by Plateau. 
If, for example, besides the principal disturbance, which determines 
the size of the drops, there be another of twice the period, it 
is clear that the alternate drops break away under different 
conditions and therefore with different velocities. Complete 
periodicity is only attained after the passage of a pair of drops ; 
and thus the odd series of drops pursues one path, and the even 
series another. 

Electricity, as has long been known, has an extraordinary 
influence upon the appearance of a fine jet of water ascending 
in a nearly perpendicular direction. In its normal state the jet 
resolves itself into drops, which even before passing the summit, 
and still more after passing it, are scattered through a consider- 
able width. When a feebly electrified body (such as a stick of 
sealing-wax gently rubbed upon the coat sleeve) is brought into 
its neighbourhood, the jet undergoes a remarkable transforma- 
tion and appears to become coherent ; but under more powerful 
electrical action tlie scattering becomes even greater than at first. 
The second effect is readily attributed to the mutual repulsion 
of the electrified drops, but the action of feeble electricity in 
producing apparent coherence was long unexplained. 

It was shown by W. von Beetz that the coherence is apparent 
only, and that the place where the jet breaks into drops is not 
perceptibly shifted by the electricity. By screening the various 
parts with metallic plates in connexion with earth, Beetz further 
proved that, contrary to the opinion of earlier observers, the 
seat of sensitiveness is not at the root of the jet where it leaves 
the orifice, but at the place of resolution into drops. An easy 
way of testing this conclusion is to excite the extreme tip of a 
glass rod, which is then held in succession to the root of the jet, 
and to the place of resolution. An effect is observed in the 
latter, and not in the former position. 

The normal scattering of a nearly vertical jet is due to the 
rebound of the drops when they come into collision with one 
another. Such collisions are inevitable in consequence of the 
different velocities acquired by the drops under the action of the 
capillary force, as thejr break away irregularly from the con- 
tinuous portion of the jet. Even when the resolution is regular- 
ized by the action of external vibrations of suitable frequency, 
as in the beautiful experiments of Savart and Plateau, the <^ops 
must still come into contact before they reach the summit of 
their parabolic path. In the case of a continuous jet, the 
equation of continuity shows that as the jet loses velodty 
in ascending, it must increase in section. When the stream 
consists of drops following one another in single file, no such 
increase of section is possible ; and then the constancy of the 
total stream requires a gradual approximation of the drops, 
which in the case of a nearly vertical direction of motion cannot 
stop short of actual contact. Regular vibration has, however, the 
effect of postponing the collisions and consequent scattering of 
the drops, and in the case of a direction of motion less nearly 
vertical, may prevent them altogether. 

Under moderate electrical Influence there is no material 
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change in tlie resolution into dropSi nor in the subsequent 
motion of the drops up to the moment of collision. The differ- 
ence begins here. Instead of rebounding after collision, as the 
unelectrified drops of clean water generally, or always, do, the 
electrified drops coalesce, and then the jet is no longer scattered 
about. When the electrical influence is more powerful, the repul- 
sion between the drops is sufficient to prevent actual contact, 
and then, of course, there is no opportunity for amalgamation. 

These experiments may be repeated with extreme ease, and 
with hardly any apparatus. The diameter of the jet may be 
about tjV in., and it may issue from a glass nozzle. 'I'he pressure 
may be such as to give a fountain about 2 ft. high. 'J’he change 
in the sound due to the falling drops as they strike the bottom 
of the sink should be noticed, as well as that in the appearance of 
the jet. 

The actual behaviour of the colliding drops becomes apparent 
under instantaneous illumination, c.g. by sparks from a Leyden 
jar. The jet should be situated between the sparks and the eye, 
and the observation is facilitated by a piece of ground glass held 
a little beyond the jet, so as to diffuse the light ; or the shadow 
of the iet may be received on the ground glass, which is then held 
as close as possible on the side towards the observer. 

In anotJier form of the exp(‘riment , which, though perhaps less 
striking to the eye, lends itself better to investigation, the collision 
takes place between two still unresolved jets issuing horizontally 
from glass nozzles in communication with reservoirs containing 
water. One at least of the reservoirs must be iasulated. In 
the absence of dust and greasy contamination, the obliquely 
colliding jets may rebound from one another without (’oale-scence 
for a considerable time. In this condition there is complete 
electrical insulation between the jets, us may be proved by the 
inclij.si(jn in the circuit of a delicate galvanometer, and a low 
ele.ctro-motive fone. But if the difference of potential exceed 
a small amount (i or 2 volts), the jets instantaneously coalesce. 
There is no reason to doubt that in the ca.se of the fountain also, 
coalescence i.s due to differeiues of potential between colliding 
drops. 

If the water bo soapy, and especially if it contain a small 
proportion of milk, coalescence ensues without the help of elec- 
tricity. Tn the case of the fountain the experiment may l)e made 
by leading tap-water through a Woulfe’s bottle in which a little 
milk has been placed. As the milk is cleared out, the scattering 
of the drops i.s gradually re-established. 

In attempting to explain thc.se curious phenomena, it is well 
to consider what occurs during a collision. As the li(|uid masses 
approach one another, the intervening air ha.s to l)e sejueezed 
out. In the earlier stages of approximation the obstacle thus 
arising may not bo important ; but when the thickness of the 
layer of air is reduced to the point at which the colours of thin 
plates are visible, llie approximation must be sensibly resisted 
by the viscosity of the air which still remains to ht got rid of. 
No change in the C4ipillary conditions can arise until the interv^al 
is reduced to a small fraction of a wave-length of light ; but 
such a reduction, unless extremely local, is strongly opposed by 
the remaining air. 1 1 is true that this opposition is temporary. 
'Lhe question is whether tlie air can everywhere be squeezed out 
during the short time over which the collision extends. 

It would seem that the forces of electrical attraction act with 
peculiar advantage. If we suppose that upon the whole the 
air cannot l)e removed, so that the mean distance between 
the opposed surfaces remains constant, the electric attractions 
tend to produce an instability whereby the smaller intervals 
are diminiftihled while the larger arc increased. Kxtremely local 
contacts ofme liquids, while opposed by capillary tension which 
tends to the surfaces flat, are thus favoured by the elec- 
trical foroiBl^hich moreover at the small distances in que.stion 
act with eliaggeratcd power. 

A question arises as to the mode of action of milk or .soap 
turbidity. The observation that it is possible for soap to be 
in excess may here have signiflcancc. It would seem ^at the 
surfaces, coming into collision within a fraction of a second of their 
birth, would still be subject to further contamination from the 


interior. A particle of soap rising accidentally to the surface 
would spread itself with rapidity. Now such an outward move- 
ment of the liquid is just what is required to hasten the removal 
of intervening air. It is obvious that the effect would fail if 
the contamination of the surface had proceeded too far previously 
to the collision. 

This view is confirmed by exf)eriments in which other gases are 
substituted for air as the environment of colliding jets. Oxygen 
and coal-ga.s were found to be without effect. On the other hand, 
the more soluble gases, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, sulphur 
dioxide, and steam, at once caused union.] 

Sialnlity oj the Catemid, —When the internal pre.ssure is equal 
to the external, the film forms a surface of which the mean 
curvature at every point is zero. I’hc only surface of revolution 
having this property is the catonoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its directrix. This catenoid, however, is in stable 
equilibrium only when the portion considered is such that the 
ttingents to the catenary at its extremities intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the fi^rm of 
equilibrium of a chain suspended helwren two fixed points A and 
B. Suppose the chain hanging between A and B to be of very 
great length, then the tension at A or B will he very great. Let 
the chain be hauled in over a peg at A. At ffwt the tension will 
diminish, but if the process be continued tht'IHtftsion will reach a 
minimum value and will afterwards increase to infinity as the 
chain between A and 11 approaches to the form of a straight line. 
Hence ior every tension greater than the minimum tension there 
are two ratenari(‘s passing through A and B. Since the tension is 
measured by the height above the directrix these two catenaries 
have the same directrix. Every catenary lying between them 
has its directrix higher, and every catenary lying beyond them 
has its directrix lower than that of the two catenaries. 

Now lei us consider the surfaces of revolution formed by this 
system of catenaries revolving about the directrix of the two 
catenaries of equal tension. We know that the radius of curva- 
ture of a surface of revolution in the plane normal to the meridian 
plane is the portion of the normal intercepted by the axis of 
revolution. 

The radius of curvature of a catenary i.s equal and opposite to 
the portion of the normal interccpt(*<l by the directrix of the 
catena^}^ Hence a catenoid whose directrix coincides with the 
axis of revolution has at every point its principal radii of curva- 
ture equal and opposite, so that the mean curvature of the 
surface is zero. 

Tlie catenaries which lie between the two whose direction 
('oincides with the axis of revolution generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridian 
plane is less than the radius of concave curvature. 'I'lie mean 
curvature of these surfaces is therefore convex towards the axis. 
The catenaries which lie beyond the two generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridian plane 
i.i greater than the radius of concave curvature. The mean cur- 
vature of these surfaces i.s, therefore, concave towards the axis. 

Now if the pre.ssure is equal on both sides of a liquid film, and if 
its mean curvature is zero, it will be in equilibrium. This is the 
ca.se with the two catenoids. If the mean curvature is convex 
towards the axis the film will move from the axis. Hence if a 
film in the form of Uie catenoid which is nearest the axis is ever 
so slightly displaced from the axis it will move farther from the 
axis till it reaches the other catenoid. 

If the mean curvature is concave towards the axis the film will 
tend to approach the axis. Hence if a film in the form of the 
catenoid which is nearest the axis be displaced towards the axis, 
it will tend to move farther towards the axis and will collapse. 
Henc.e the film in the form of the catenoid which is nearest the 
axis is in unstable equilibrium under the condition that it is 
exposed to equal pressures within and without. If, however, 
the circular ends of the catenoid are closed with solid disks, so 
that the vi)liime of air contained between these disks and the 
film is determinate, the film will be in stable equilibrium however 
large a portion of the catenary it may consist of. 
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The criterion as to whether any given catenoid is stable or not 
may be obtained as follows : — 

Lei PA 13 Q and Apqli (fig. 14) be two catenaries having the 
same directrix and intersecting in A and B. Draw P/> and Qq 
touching both catenaries, Vp and will intersect at T, a point in 
the directrix ; for since any catenary with its directrix is a 
similar figure to any other catenarj^ with its directrix, if the 
directrix of the one coincides with that of the other the centre of 

similitude must lie on the 
common directrix. Also, 
since the curves at P and 
p are equally inclined to 
the directrix, P and p are 
corresponding points and 
the line P p must pass 
through the centre of 
similitude. Similarly Qq 
must pass through the 
centre of similitude. 
Hence 'f, the point of 
intersection of P/> and 
Qy, must be the centre 
of .‘similitude and must be on the common directrix. Hence 
the tangents at A and B to the upper catenary must intersect 
above the directrix, and the tangents at A and B to the lower 
catenary must intersect below the directrix. The condition 
of slaliility of a catenoid is therefore that the tangents at the 
extremities of its generating catenary mu.st intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 

Stability oj a Plane Surface, — We shall next consider the limit- 
ing conditions of stability of the horizontal surface which 
separates a heavier fluid above from a lighter fluid below. Thus, 
in an experiment of K. Duprez (“ Sur un cas particulier de I’dqui- 
Jibre des liqtiides,” Nouveaux Mhi, de VAcad, de Belgique, iSj/ ei 
vessel containing olive oil is placed with its mouth down- 
wards in a vessel containing a mixture of alcohol and water, the 
mixture being denser than the oil. The surface of .separation is in 
this case horizontal and stable, so that the equilibrium is estab- 
lished of itself. Alcohol is then added very gradually to the 
mixture till it becomes lighter than the oil. The equilibrium of 
the fluids would now be unstable if it were not for the tension of 
the surface which separates them, and which, wdien the orifice of 
the vessel is not too large, continues to preserve the stability of 
the equilibrium. 

When the equilibrium at last becomes unstable, the destruc- 
tion of equilibrium takes place by tht; lighter fluid ascending in 
one part of the orifice and the heavier des(’ending in the other. 
Hence the displacement of the surface to w'hich we must direct 
our attention is one which does not alter the volume of the liquid 
in the vessel, and which therefore is upward in one part of the 
.surface and downward in another. The simplest ciise is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a horizontal plane, the sides being a and b. 

Let the surface of scpaiation he on^inally in the plane, of tlie 
orifice, and let the co-ordinates x and v be measured from one comer 
])arallel to the sides a and b respectively, and lot g be mea-sured 
upwards. Thtm if p l>e the density of the upper iKpiid, and ^ that of 
the lower liquid, and P tlje original pressure at the surlacc of .sejmra- 
tion. then when the surface receives an upward displacement z, the 
pressure al>ove it will be P- ppz. and that below it will be P-<rr^, 
so that the surface will be acted on by an upward pressure {p-o^gz. 
Now* if the displacement z be everywhere very small, the curvature in 
the planes parallel (o.rxrand yzwill ho (Pzjdy^And respectively, 

and if T is the surface-tension the whole upward force will be 

\ ^ dyy ^ ~ 

If this quantity is of the same sign as s. the displacement will be 
increased, and the equilibrium will be unstable. If it is of the 
opposite sign from z. the equilibrium will be stable. The Hniiting 
condition may be found by putting it equal to zero. One form of 
the solution of the equation, and that which is applicable to the 
case of a rectangular orifice, is 

zs:C sin px sin qy. 

Substituting in the equation we find the condition 

f stable. 

(/>* -f ^ T - (/) - e)g = 0 neutral. 

[ - unstable. 


That the surface may coincide with the edge of the orifice, which 
is a rectangle, whase sides are a and b, we must have 
pa=imr , qb=^nw, 

when m and n are integral numbers. Also, if m and « are lK>lh 
unity, the displacement will be entirely positive, and the volume of 
the liquid will not be constant. That the volume may be constant, 
either n or m mtist be an even number. We have, therefore, to 
consider the conditions under which 

cannot In* made negatixe. Under these conditions the equilibrium 
IS stable for all small displacements of the suriacc. The smaUc.st 

admissible value of ^ is + where a is the longer side of 

the rectangle. Hence the condition of stability is that 

is a positive quantity. Wlicn the breadth b is lc.ss than a / / ^ 

^ (/> “ 

the length a may bo unlimited. 

When the onlice is circular of radius u, the limiting value of 
a is a / — where z is the least root of the equation 

V gp 

= I ■ -- + 8 + Ac.., = o. 

The least root of this equation is 

^^3-83171. 

If h in the height to which the iKpiid will rise in a capillary tube of 
unit radius, then the diameter of the largest orilice is 

2a - 3- 83 1 7 \^(2 A ) - 5- 4 1 88 V 3 t ) . 

Duprez found from lus experimtuUs 

2a -5*485 x'VO- 

[The above theory may bo well ill u.sl rated by a lecture ex- 
periment. A thin-wallecl glass tube of internal diameter equal 
to 14J mm. i.s ground true at the lower end. I’he upper end 
is contracted and is fitted with a rubber tube under the control 
of a pinch-cock. Water is sucked up from a vessel of moderate 
size, the rubber is nipped, and by a quick motion the tuVxi 
and ve.ssel are separated, preferably by a downward movement 
of the latter. The inverted tube, with its suspended water, 
being held in a clamp, a beaker containing a few drops of ether 
is brought up from below until the free surface of the water is 
in contact with ether vapour. The lowering of tension, which 
follows the condensation of the vapour, is then strikingly shown 
by the .sudden precipitation of the water.] 

Effect of Surface-tension on the Velocity of Waves . — When a 
scries of waves is propagated on the surface of a liquid, the sur- 
face-tension ha.s tin* effect of increasing the pressure at the 
crests of the wave,s and diminishing it in the troughs. If the 
wave-length is A, the equation of the surface is 

y = 6 sm 2?r . 

A 

The pressure due to the surface tension T is 

This pressure must be added to the pressure due to gravity 
gpy. Hence the waves will be propagated as if the intensity 
of gravity had been 

, 47 r 2 T 

n 

instead of g. Now it is shown in hydrodynamics that the 
velocity of propagation of waves in deep water is that acquired 
by a heavy body falling through half the radius of the circle 
whose circumference is the wave-length, or 

2F 2r p\ 

This velocity is a minimum when 
and the minimum value is 


(») 


V ft 
IS 


For waves whose length from crest to crest is greater than A, 
the principal force concerned in the motion is that of gravitation. 
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For waves whose length is less than A the principal force 
concerned is that of surface-tension. Lord Kelvin proposed to 
distinguish the latter kind of waves by the name of ripples. 

When a small body is partly immersed in a liquid originally 
at rest, and moves horizontally with constant velocity V, waves 
are propagated through the liquid with various velocities 
according to their respective wave-lengths. In front of the 
body the relative velocity of the fluid and the body varies from 
V where the fluid is at rest, to zero at the cutwater on the 
front surface of the body. The waves produced by the body 
will travel forwards faster than the body till they reach a distance 
from it at which the relative velocity of the body and the fluid 
is equal to the velocity of propagation corresponding to the 
wave-length. The waves then travel along with the body at 
a constant distance in front of it. Hence at a certain distance 
in*front of the body there is a series of waves which are stationary 
with respect to the body. Of these, the waves of minimum velo- 
city form a stationary wave nearest to the front of the body. 
Between the body and this first wave the surface is comparatively 
smooth. Then comes the stationary wave of minimum velocity, 
which is the most marked of the scries. In front of this is a 
double series of stationary waves, the gravitation waves forming 
a series increasing in wave-length with their distance in front 
of the body, and the surface-tension waves or ripples diminishing 
in wave-length with their distance from the body, and both sets 
of waves rapidly diminishing in amplitude with their distance 
from the body. 

If the current-function of the water referred to the body 
considered as origin is then the equation of the form of the 
crest of a wave of velocity re, the crest of which travels along 
with the body, is 

d\p-iv ds 


where ds i.s an element of the length of the crest. To integrate 
this equation for a solid of given form is probably difficult, 
but it is easy to sec that at some distance on either side of the 
body, where the liquid is sensibly at rest, the crest of the wave 
will approximate to an a.symptote inclined to the path of the 
body at an angle whose sine is re/V, where w is the velocity of 
the wave and V is that of the body. 

The crests of the different kinds of waves will therefore appear 
to diverge as they get farther from the body, and the waves 
themselves will be le.ss and less perceptible. But those whose 
wave-length is near to that of the wave of minimum velocity 
will diverge le.ss than any of the others, so that the most marked 
feature at a distance from the body will be the two long lines 
of ripples of minimum velocity. If the angle between these 
is the velocity of the body is 7 v sec ( 9 , where 7 t for water is 
about 23 centimetres per second. 

[Lord Kelvin’s formula (i) may be applied to find the surface- 
tension of a clean or contaminated liquid from observations 
upon the length of waves of known periodic time, travelling 
over the surface. If v - A/t we have 

w 


^ = S -'j coth - 

2irr^ \ 


air-* 


A denoting the depth of the liquid. In observations upon ripples 
the factor involving A may usually be omitted, and thus in the 
case of water (/> == 1 ) 


T - 

“ iirr'^ 4ir~ 


( 3 ) 


simply. The method ^as the advantage of independence of 
what may occur at ^ces where the liquid is in contact with 
solid bodies. r 

The waves may he generated by electrically maintained 
tuning-h>rks from which dippers touch the surface ; but special 
arrangements are needed for rendering them visible. The 
obstacles are (1) the smallness of the waves, and (2) the changes 
which occur at speeds too rapid for the eye to follow. The second 
obstacle is surmounted by the aid of the stroboscopic method 
of observation, the light being intermittent in the period of 
vibration, so that practically only one phase is seen. In order 
to render visible the small waves employed, and which we may 
regard as deviations of a plane surface from its true figure, the 


method by which Foucault tested reflectors is suitable. The 
following results have been obtained 
Clean .......... 74^0 

Greasy to tlie point where camphor motions neaiiv cease . 53.0 

Saturated with olive oil ' . .41 *0 

Saturated with sodium oleate 25- ) 

(PM. Mag., November 1890) for the tensions of various water- 
surfaces at 18° C., reckoned in C. G. S. measure. 

The tension for clean water thus found is considerably lower 
than that (81) adopted by Quincke, but it seems to be entitled 
to confidence, and at any rate the deficiency is not due to con- 
tamination of the surface. 

A calculation analogous to that of Lord Kelvin may be applied 
to find the frequency of small transverse vibrations of a cylinder 
of liquid under the action of the capillary force. Taking the case 
where the motion is strictly in two dimensions, we may write 
as the polar equation of the surface at time / 

r = r/ + a„ cos ;/^cos/)q (4) 

where p is given by 

(5) 

If « = I, the section remains circular, there is no force of restitu- 
tion, and p -o. The principal vibration, in which the section 
becomes elliptical, corrospond.s to « = 2. 

Vibrations of this kind are observed whenever liquid issues 
from an elliptical or other non-circular hole, or even when it is 
poured from the lip of an ordinary jug ; and they are super- 
posed upon the general progressive motion. wSince the phase 
of vibration depends upon the time elapsed, it is always the same 
at the same point in space, and thus the motion is steady in the 
hydrodynamical scn.se, and the boundary of the jet is a fixed 
surface. In so far as the vibration.s may be regarded as iso- 
chronous, the distance between consecutive corresponding 
points of the recurrent figure, or, as it may be called, the 7vave- 
length of the figure, is directly proportional to the velocity 
the jet, i.e. to the square root of the head. But as the head in- 
creases, .so do the lateral velocities which go to form the transverse 
vibrations. A departure from the law of i-;ochronism may then 
be expected to develop itself. 

The transverse vibrations of non-circular jets allow us to solve 
a problem which at first sight would appear to be of great 
difficulty. According to Marangoni the diminished surface- 
tension of soapy water is due to the formation of a film. The 
formation cannot be instantaneous, and if we could measure 
the tension of a surface not more than ^ of a second old, we 
might expect to find it undisturbed, or nearly so, from that 
proper to pure water. In order to carry out the experiment 
the jet is caused to issue from an elliptical orifice in a thin plate, 
about 2 mm, by i mm., under a head of 15 cm. A comparison 
under similar circumstances shows that there is hardly any 
difference in the wave-lengths of the patterns obtained with 
pure and with soapy water, from which we conclude that at this 
initial stage, the surface-tensions are the same. As early a.s 
1869 Dupr6 had arrived at a similar conclusion from experi- 
ments upon the vertical rise of fine jets. 

A formula, similar to (5), may ^ given for the frequencies 
of vibration of a spherical mass of liquid under capillary force. 
If, as before, the frequency be P/2II, and a the radius of the 
sphere, we have 

/>»=M(«-l)(« + 2)^, (6) 

pu 

n denoting the order of the spherical harmonic by which the 
deviation from a spherical figure is expressed. To find the 
radius of the sphere of water which vibrates seconds, put 
p^zU, T = 8i, p=*i, n>^2. Thus a = 2.54 cms., or one inch 
very nearly.] 

Tables op Surface-Tension 

In the following tables the units of length, mass and time are 
the centimetre, the gramme and the second, and the unit of 
force is thkt which if it acted on one gramme for one second 
would communicate to it a velocity of one centimetre per 
second : — 
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to the liquid which is dynamically 
equivalent to the product of the 
absolute temperature into the de- 
crement of the surface-tension per 
degree of temperature. We may 
call this the latent heat of surface- 
extension. 

It appears from the experiments 
of C. Brunner and C. J. E. Wolf 
that at ordinary temperatures the 
latent heat of extension of the 
surface of water is dynamically 
equivalent to about half the 
mechanical work done in producing 
the surface-extension. 


Olive* Oil and Alcohol, 12*2. 

Olive oil and aqueous alcohol (sp. g. ‘9231, tension of free surface 
25*5). (>*8, angle 87** 48'. 

Quincke has determined the surface-tension of a great many 
substances near their point of fusion or solidification. Ilis 
method was that of observing the form of a large drop standing 
on a plane surface. If K is the height of the flat surface 
of the drop, and k that of the point where its tangent plane is 
vertical, then 

Quincke finds that for several series of substances the surface- 
tension is nearly proportional to the density, so that if we call 


Sinface-Tensions of Liquid <: at then Point of Solidification. 
Prom Quincke. 


Substance. 

Temperature of 

Surface- 

Solidification, 

Tension. 

1 ‘Uitinum 

2000® C. 

1658 

HM 

T2oo" 

Q83 

Zinc- 

360® 

800 

Tin 

230® 

5«7 

Mercury 

-40® 

577 

T.oad 

330® 

448 

Silver 

1000® 

419 

Bismuth 

265® 

.382 

I’otassium 


3^4 

Sodium 

90® 

253 

Antimony 

432” 

244 

Borax 

1000® 

212 

Carhonate of Soda .... 

1000® 

20O 

Chloride of Sodium .... 

, , 

114 

Water 

0® 

86*2 

Selenium . 

217® 

70.4 

Sulphur 

III® 

41-3 

Phosphorus 

Wax 

43° 

08® 

41*1 

33*4 


(K - kf -iT I gp the specific cohesion, we may state the general 
results of his experiments as follows ; — 

The bromides and iodides have a specific cohesion about 
half that of mercury. The nitrates, chlorides, sugars and fats, 
as also the metals lead, bismuth and antimony, have a specific 
cohesion nearly equal to that of mercury. Water, the carbonates 
and sulphates, and probably phosphates, and the metals 
platinum, gold, silver, cadmium, tin and copper have a specific 
cohesion double that of mercury. Zinc, iron and palladium, 
three times that of mercury, and sodium, six times that of 
mercury. 

Relation of Surface-Tension to Temperature 

It appears from the experiments of Brunner and of Wolf on the 
ascent of water in tubes that at the temperature f centigrade 
T = 75*20 - o^ooiSt#) (Brunner) ; 

= 76*08 (i - 0*002/ + 0*0000041 5/^, for a tube *02346 cm. diameter 
(W olf) ; 

= 77*34 (1 -0*00181/). for a tube *03098 cm. diameter (W’olf). 
Lord Kelvin has applied the principles of Thermodynamics 
to determine the thermal effects of increasing or diminishing 
the area of the free surface of a liquid, and has shown that in 
order to keep the temperature constant while the area of the 
surface increases by unity, an amount of heat must be supplied 


ReI'-erbnces.— F urther information on some of the matters As- 
cussed above will be found in lx)rd Rayleigli's Collected Scientific 
Papers (1901). In its full extension the subject of capillarity is 
very wide. Reference may be made to A. W. Rcinold ana Sir A. W. 
Riicker {Phil. Trans. 1886. p. 627) ; Sir W. Ramsay and J. Shields 
{Zeitschr. physik. Chem. 1893, 12, p. 433^ and on the theoretical .side, 
.see papers by Jo.siah Willard Gibbs ; R. Eotvos {W ied. Ann., 1880, 
27. p. 452) ; J. D. Van der Waals. G. Bakker and other writers of the 
Dutch school. (J.C. M. ; R.) 

CAPISTRANO, GIOVANNI DI (1386-1456), Italian friar, 
theologian and inquisitor, was bom in the little village of Capis- 
trano in the Abruzzi, of a family which had come to Italy with 
the Angevins. He lived at first a wholly secular life, married, 
and became a successful magistrate ; he took part in the con** 
tinual .struggles of the small Italian states in such a way as to 
compromise himself. During his captivity he was practically 
ruined and lost hLs young wife. He then in despair entered the 
Franciscan order and at once gave himself up to the most 
rigorous asceticism, violently defending the ideal of strict 
observance. He was charged with various missions by the popes 
Eugenius IV, and Nicholas V., in which he acquitted himself with 
implacable violence. As legate or inquisitor he persecuted the 
last Fraticelli of Ferrara, the Jesuati of Venice, the Jews of Sicily, 
Moldavia and Poland, and, above all, the Hussites of Germany, 
Hungary and Bohemia ; his aim in the last case was to make 
conferences impossible between the representatives of Rome and 
the Bohemians, for every attempt at conciliation seemed to him 
to be conniving at heresy. Finally, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople, he succeeded in gathering troops together for a 
crusade against the Turks (1455), which at least helped to raise 
the siege of Belgrade, which was being blockaded by Mahommed 
II. He died shortly afterwards (October 23, 1456), and was 
canonized in 1690. Capistrano^ in spite of this restless life, 
found time to work both in the lifetime of his master St 
Bernardino of Siena and after, at the reform of the order of the 
minor Franciscans, and to uphold both in his writings and his 
speeches the most advanced theories upon the papal supremacy 
as opposed to that of the councils. 

See E. Jacob, Johannes von Capistrano, vol. i. : " Das Leben und 
Wirken C^pistrans " ; vol. ii. : Die handschriftlichen Aufzcich- 
nungen von Reden und Tractaten Capistrans/' (ist series. Breslau. 
1903-1905). (P. A.) 

CAPITAL (Lat. caput, head), in architecture, the crowning 
member of the column, which projects on each side as it rises, in 
order to support the abacus and unite the square form of the latter 
with the circular shaft. The bulk of the capital may either be 
convex, as in the Doric capital ; concave, as in the bell of the 
Corinthian capital ; or bracketed out, as in the Ionic capital. 
These are the three principal types on which all capitals are 
based. The capitals of Greek, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders 
are given m the article Order. 

From the prominent position it occupies in all, monumental 
buildings, it has always been the favourite feature selected for 
ornamentation, and consequently it has become the clearest 
indicator of any style. 

The two earliest capitals of importance are those which are 
based on the lotus (fig. i) and papyrus (fig. 2) plants respectively, 
and these, with the p^ tree capital, were the chief types em- 
ployed by the Egyptians down to the 3rd century b.c., when, 
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under the Ptolemaic dynasties, various river plants were em- echinus moulding has become a more definite form : this in the 
employed decoratively and die lotus ca pital goes through Parthenon reaches its culmination, where the convexity is at the 

top and bottom with a delicate uniting curve. The sloping side of 



Fir.. Lo- 
tus Capital 
from Karnak. 


Fig. 2.— Papyrus Capital from Karnak. 

various modifications (fip;. 3). Some kind of volute capital is 
shown in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, but no Assyrian capital has 
ever been found ; those exhibited as such in the British Museum 
are bases. 

i he Persian capital belongs to the third class above mentioned, 
the brackets are carved with the lion (fia. 4) or the griffin pro- 
jecting right and left to support and lessen the Liearing of the 
architrave, and on their back.s curry other brackets at right 
angles to support the cross timbers. The profuse decoration 
underneath the bracket capital in the palace of Xerxes and 



Fig. 3. — Modified Lotus 
Capital from Phi lac. 



Fig. 4.— Persian Capital 
from Persepolis. 


elsewhere, serves no structural function, but gives some variety 
to .tl^c extenuated shaft. 

The earliest Greek capital is that shown in the Temple-fresco 
at Cnossus in Crete (1600 b.c.) ; it was of the fir.st type— convex, 
and was probably moulded in stucco : the scicond is represented 
by the richly carved example of the columns (%. 5) flanking the 
tomb of Agj^emnon in Mycenae (c. 1100 B.c.)‘ also convex, 
carved 1^ith the chevron devdee, and with an apophyge on which 
the buds of some flowers are sculptured. The Doric capital of the 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse (r. 700 b.c.) follows, in which the 



Fig, 5. Eaily Greek Capital from the Tomb of Agamemnon. 
Mycfuac. 

the echinus becomes flatter in the later examples, and in the 
Colosseum at Rome forms a quarter round. 

In tlie Ionic capital of the Archaic temple of Diana at Kphc.sus 
(560 B.c.) the width of the abacus is twice that of its depth 
consequently the carlii’st Ionic capital known was virtually a 



Fig. 6. Coiinthian Capital from the Tholob of Epidaurup. 

bracket capital. A century later, in the temple on the Ilissus, 
published in Stuart and Revett, the abacus has become square. 
One of the rnost beautiful Corinthian capitals is that from tlie 
1 holos of Epidaurus (400 b.c.) (fig. 6) ; it illustrates the transition 
between the earlier 
Greek capital of Bas.sae 
and the Roman version 
of the temple of Mars 
Ultor (fig. 7). 

The foliage of the 
Greek Corinthian capital 
was based on the Acan- 

foliage of a different - 

tvnp 7 * — Roman Capital from tlic Temple 

, of Mars Ultor, Rome. 

Ryzantme capitals 

are of endless variety ; the Roman composite capital would 
seem to hAve been the favourite type they followed at first : 

I subsequently, the block of stone was left rough as it came 
I from the quarry, and the sculptor, set to carve it, evolved 
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new types of design to his own fancy, so that one rarely I being t 



mj ^ 



j 



being taken from Byzantine churches. The illustration of the 
capital in S. Vitale, Ravenna (figs. 9 and 10) shows above it the 
dosseret required to carry the arch, the springing of which was 
much wider than the abacus of the capita. 

The Romanesque and Gotliic capitals throughout Europe 
present the same variety as in the Byzantine and for the same 

II I 




FiCf. 8.— Byzantuio Capitals from the central portal of St Mark’s, 
Venice. 

meets with many repetitions of the same design. One of 

rcmarka!>le is the 
I capital in which the leaves 
are ca^ed as if^ blown by the ^ 

attracted Ruskin's fancy. 
Others arc found in St Apolli> 
nare-inK:lasse, Ravenna. The 



Fig. 9.— Byzantine Capital 
from the Church of S. Vitale, 
Ravenna. 







Fig. II. — Cushion 
Capital. 


Fig. 10. — ^Byzantine Capital from 
the Church of S. Vitale, Ravenna. 


found in St Mark’s, Venice ; St Luke’s, Delphi ; the mosques 
of Kairawan and of Ibn Tulun, Cairo, in the two latter cases 




Fig. 12. — Romanesque Capitals from the Goiater of Monreale, 
near Palermo, Sicily. 
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fOthic Capitals from Amiens 
Cathedral. 


Fig. 13. — Gothic Capitals from Wells Cathedral. 

reason, that the arti.st evolved his conception of the design from 
the block he was carving, but in thc.se styles it goes further on 
account of the clustering of columns and piers. 

The earliest type of capital in Lombardy and Germany is that 
w^hich is known as the cushion-cap, in which the lower portion 
of the cul^ block has been cut away to meet the circular shaft 
(fig. 11). These early types were generally painted at first with 
various geometrical designs, afterwards carved. 

In Byzantine capitals, the eagle, the lion and the lamb are 
occasionally carved, but 
treated conventionally. 

In the Romancs(]iie and 
Gothic styles, in addition 
to birds and l)easts, figures 1 
arc frequently introduced 
into capitals, those in the 
Lombard work being 
rudely carved and verging 
on the grotesque ; later, 
the sculpture reaches a 
higher standard ; in the 
cloisters of Monreale 

(fig. 12) the birds being ,.1.. ^ . 

wonderfully true to F'c. i4.-t.oth;c C^itals from Am.cns 

nature. In England and 

France (figs. 13 and 14), the figures introduced into the capitals 
are sometimes full of character^ These capitals, however, are 
not equal to those 

Reference has 

only been made . - . ,.„,y 

to the leading 

examples of the 1 0 iw __f 1 ^ 

Roman capitals ; 

in the Renaissance ^ . 

nerioH fficr tc'i fliA *5- — Itahan Renaissance Capital from 

period (ng. 15 ) Uie S. Maria dei MiracoU, Venice, 

feature became of 

the greatest importance and its variety almost as great as 
in the Byzantine and Gothic styles. The pilaster, which 


Fig. 15. — Italian Renaissance Capital from 
S. Maria dei Miracoli, Venice. 
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w;i5 employed so extensively in the Revival, called for new 
combinations in the designs for its capitals. Most of the 
ornament can be traced to Roman sources, and although less 
vigorous, shows much more delicacy and refinement in its 
carving. (R. P. S.) 

CAPITAL (i.e. capital stock or fund), in economics, generally, 
the accumulated wealth either of a man or a community, that 
is available for earning interest and producing fresh wealth. In 
social discussion it is sometimes treated as antithetical to labour, 
but it is in n!ality the accumulated savings of labour and of the 
l^rofits accruing from the savings of labour. It is that portion 
of the annual produce reserved from consumption to supply 
future want.s, to extend the sphere of production, to improve 
industrial instruments and processes, to carry out works of public 
utility, and, in short, to secure and enlarge the various means of 
piogress necessary to an increasing community. It is the 
increment of wealth or means of subsistence analogous to the 
increment of population and of tlie wants of civilized man. 
Hence J. S. Mill and other economists, when seeking a graphic 
expression of the service of capital, have called it “ abstinence.” 
The labourer serves by giving physical and mental effort in 
order to supply his means of consumption. The capitalist, or 
labourer-capitalist, serves by abstaining from consumption, by 
denying himself the present enjoyment of more or less of his 
means of consumption, in tlie prospect of a future profit. This 
(]uality, apparent enough in the beginnings of capital, applies 
equally to all its forms and stages ; because whether a capitalist 
stocks his warehouse with goods and produce, improves land, 
h'nds on mortgage or other security, builds a factory, opens a 
mine, or orders the construction of machines or ships, there is 
the element of self-deprival for the present, with the risk of 
ultimate loss of what is his own, and what, instead of saving and 
embodying in some productive form, he might choose to consume. 
On this ground rests the justification of the claims of capital to 
its industrial rewards, whether in the form of rent, interest or 
profits of trade and investment. 

To any advance in the arts of industry or the comforts of life, 
a rate of production exceeding the rate of consumption, with 
consequent accumulation of resources, or in other words, the 
formation of capital, is indisfxjnsable. The primitive cultivators 
of the soil, whether tho.se of ancient times or the pioneers who 
formed settlements in the forests of the New World, soon dis- 
covered that their lal)our would be rendered more effective by 
implements and auxiliary powers of various kinds, and that until 
the produce from existing means of cultivation exceeded what 
was necessar\' for their subsistence, there could be neither labour 
on their part to produce such implements and auxiliaries, nor 
means to purchase them. Every branch of industry has thus 
had a demand for capital within its own circles from the earliest 
times. The flint arrow-heads, the stone and bronze utensils of 
fossiliferoiis origin, and the rude implements of agriculture, war 
and navigation, of which we read in Homer, were the forerunners 
of that rich and wonderful display of tools, machines, engines, 
furnaces and countless ingenious and costly appliances, which 
represent so large a portion of the capital of civilized countrie.s, 
and without the pre-existing capital could not have been 
d voloped. Nor in the cultivation of land, or the production 
simply of food, is the need of implements, and of other auxiliary 
power, whether animal or mechanical, the only need immediately 
experienced. The demands on the surplus of produce over con- 
s’.imption arc various and incessant. Near the space of reclaimed 
ground, from which the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, 
are some marshy acres that, if drained and enclosed, would add 
considerably in two or three years to the produce ; the forest 
and other natural obstructions might also be driven farther back 
with the result, in a few more years, of profit j fences are necessary 
to allow of pasture and field crops, roads have to be made and 
farm buildings to be erected ; as the work proceeds more artificial 
investments follow, and by these successive outlays of p^t 
savings in improvements, renewed and enhanced from generation 
to generation, the land, of little value in its natural state either 
to the owner and cultivator or the community, is at length 


brought into a highly productive condition. The history of 
capital in the soil is substantially the history of capital in all 
other spheres. No progress can he made in any sphere, small or 
large, without reserved funds possessed by few or more persons, 
in small or large amounts, and the progress in all cases is adven- 
tured under self-deprival in the meanwhile of acquired value, 
and more or less risk as to the final result. 

Capital is necessarily to be distinguished from money, with 
which in ordinary nomenclature it is almost identical. Wealth 
may be in other things than money ; oxen, wive.s, tools, have 
at different stages of civilization represented the recognized 
form of capital ; and modem usage only treats capital as meaning 
the command of money because money is the ordinary form of it 
nowadays. The capital of a country can scarce be said to be 
less than the whole sum of its investments in a productive form, 
anti possessing a recognized productive value. 

Adam Smith's distinction of “ fixed ” and “ circulating ” 
capital in the Wealth of Nations (book ii. c. i.) cannot fail to be 
always useful in exhibiting the various forms and conditions 
under which capital is employed. Yet the principal pheno- 
mena of capital are found to be the same, whether the form of 
investment be more or less permanent or circulable. The 
machinery in which capita] is ” fixed,” and which yields a profit 
without apparently changing hands, is in reality passing away 
day by day, until it is worn out, and has to be replaced. So 
also of drainage and other land improvements. When the 
natural forests have been consumed and the landowners begin 
to plant trees on the bare places, the plantations while growing 
are a source of liealth, shelter and embellishment— they are not 
without a material profit throughout their various .stages to 
maturity — and when, at the lapse of twenty or more years, they 
are ready to be cut down, and the timber is sold for useful 
purposes, there is a harvest of the original capital expended 
as essentially as in the case of the more rapid yearly crops of 
wheat or oats. The chief distinction would appear to rest in the 
element of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and its 
return. Capital may be employed in short loans or bills of 
exchange at two or three months, in paying wages of labour 
for which there may be return in a day or not in less than a year 
or more, or in operations involving within themselves every form 
of capital expenditure, and requiring a few years or ninety-nine 
years for the promised fructification on which they proceed. 
But the common characteristic of capital is that of a fund yield- 
ing a return and reproducing itself whether the time to this end 
be long or short. The division of expenditure or labour (all 
expenditure having a destination to labour of one kind or 
another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive ” by the same 
authority (book ii. c. 3) is also apposite both for purposes of 
political economy and practical guidance, though economists 
have found it difficult to define where “ productive expenditure” 
ends and “ unproductive expenditure ” begins. Adam Smith 
includes in his enumeration of the “ fixed rapital ” of a country 
** the acquired and useful abilities of all the inhabitants ” ; 
and in this sense expenditure on education, arts and sciences 
might be deemed exp)enditure of the most productive value, 
and yet be wanting in strict commercial account of the profit 
and loss. It must be admitted that there is a personal expendi- 
ture among all ranks of society, which, though not in any sense 
a capital expenditure, may become capital and receive a pro- 
ductive application, always to be preferred to the grossly un- 
productive form, in the interest both of the possessors and of 
the community. 

The subject in its details is full of controversies, and a discussion 
of it at any length would embrace the whole field of economics. The 
subject will be found fully dealt with in every important economic 
work, but the following may be specially consulted : — J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy', J. E. Cairns, Leading 

Principles of Political Economy ; F. A. Walker, Political Economy ; 
A, Marshall, Principles of Economics ; E. V. Bohm-Bawerk, CMtal 
and Interest ; K. Marx, Capital ; J. B. Clark. Capital and its Earn- 
ings ; see also the economic works of W. H. Mallock (Critical Ex- 
amination of Socialism, 1908, &c.) for an insistence on the importance 
of "ability,” or brain-work, as against much of modem socialist 
theorizing against ” capitalism.” 
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GAPITALi PUNISHMENT. By this term is now meant the 
infliction of the penalty of death for crime under the sentence of 
some properly constituted authority, as distinguished from 
killing the offender as a matter of self-defence or private ven- 
geance, or under the order of some self-constituted or irregular 
tribunal unknown to the law, such as that of the Vigilantes of 
Clalifomia, or of lynch law In the early stages of society 

a man-slayer was killed by the “ avenger of blood on behalf 
of the family of the man killed, and not as representing 
the authority of the state (Pollock and Maitland, HisU Eng. 
Law, ii. 447.) This mode of dealing with homicide survives in the 
vendetta of Corsica and of the Mainotes in Greece, and in certain 
of the southern states of North America. The obligation or 
inclination to take vengeance depends on the fact of homicide, 
and not on the circumstances in which it was committed, i.e. 
it is a part of the lex iedionis. The mischief of this system was 
alleviated under the Levitical law by the creation of cities of 
refuge, and in Greece and Italy, both in Pagan and Christian 
times, by the recognition of the right of sanctuary in temples 
and churches. A second mode of dealing with homicide was that 
known to early Teutonic and early Celtic law, where the relatives 
of the deceased, instead of the life of the slayer, received the 
wer of the deceased, i.e. a payment in proportion to the rank 
of the slain, and the king received the blood-wite for the loss 
of his man. But even under this system certain crimes were 
in Anglo-Saxon law bot-less, i.e. no compensation could 
be paid, and the offender must suffer the penalty of death. 
In the laws of Khammurabi, king of Babylon (22K5 - 2242 
ji.c.), the death penalty is imposed for many offences. The 
modes for executing it specially named are burning, drowning 
and impalement {Oldest Code of Laws, by C. H. W, Johns, 1903). 
Under the Roman law, capital ” punishment also included 
punishments which deprived the offender of the status of 
Roman citizen (rapitis deminutio, capitis amissio), e,g. condemna- 
tion to servitude in the mines or to deportation to an island 
{Dig. 48. 19). 

United Kingdom. — The modes of capital punishment in 
Fmgland under the Saxon and Danish kings were various : 

hanging, beheading, burning, drowning, stoning, and 
foreign precipitation from rocks. The principle on which this 
lawemnti variety depended was that where an offence was 
metboda. entitle the king to outlaw the offender, 

he forfeited all, life and limb, lands and goods, and that the 
king might take his life and choose the mode of death. William 
the Conqueror would not allow judgment of death to be exe- 
cuted by hanging and substituted mutilation ; but his successors 
varied somewhat in their policy as to capital punishment, and 
by the 13th century the penalty of death became by usage (with- 
out legislation) the usual punishment for high and petty treason 
and for all felonies (except mayhem and petty larceny, i.e. theft 
of property worth less than is.) ; see Stephen, Flist. Cr. Law, 
vol. i. 458 ; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng, Law, vol. ii. 459- 
It therefore included all the more serious forms of crime against 
person or property, such as murder, manslaughter, arson, high- 
way robbery, burglary (or hamesucken) and larceny ; and when 
statutory felonies were created they were also punishable by 
death unless the statute otherwise provided. The death penalty 
was also extended to heretics under the writ de heretico com- 
burendo, which was lawfully issuable under statute from 1382 
(5 Ric, II. stat. 5) until 1677 (29 Chas. II. c. 9). For this purpose 
the legislature had adopted the civil law of the Roman Empire, 
which was not a part of the English common law (Stephen, 
Hist. Cr. Law, vol. ii. 438-469). 

The methods of execution by crucifixion (as under the Roman 
law), or breaking on the wheel (as under the Roman Dutch law 
and the Holy Roman Empire), were never recognized by the 
common law, and would fall within the term “ cruel and unusual 
punishments ” in the English Bill of Rights, and in the United 
States would seem to be unconstitutional (see Wilkinson v. Utah, 
1889, 136 U.S. 436, 446). 

The severity of barbarian and feudal laws was mitigated, so 
far as common-law offences were concerned, by the influence of 


the Church as the inheritor of Christian traditions and Roman 
jurisprudence. The Roman law under the empire did not allow 
the execution of citizens except under the Lex Porcia. But the 
right of the emperors to legislate per rescriptum principis enabled 
them to disregard the ordinary law when so disposed. The 83rd 
novel of Justinian provided that criminal causes against clerics 
should be tried by the judges, and that the convicted cleric 
should be degraded by his bishop before his condemnation by 
the secular power, and other novels gave the bishops considerable 
influence, if not authority, over the lay judiciary. In western 
Europe the right given by imperial legislation in the Eastern 
Empire was utilized by the Papacy to claim privilege of clergy, 
i.e. that clerks must be remitted to the bishop for canonical 
punishment, and not subjected to civil condemnation at all. 
The history of benefit of clergy is given in Pollock and Maitland, 
Hist. English Law, vol. i. pp. 424-440, and Stephen, Hist. Cr. 
Lenv, vol. iii. 459, 463. By degrees the privilege was extended 
not only to persons who could prove ordination or show a genuine 
tonsure, but all persons who had sufficient learning to be able 
to read the neck-verse (Ps. li. v. 1). Before the Reformation 
the ecclesiastical courts had ceased to take any effective action 
with respect to clerks accused of offences against the king’s laws ; 
and by the time of Henry VII. burning on the hand under the 
order of the king’s judges was substituted for the old process 
of compurgation in use in the spiritual courts. 

The effect of the claim of benefit of clergy is said to have been 
to increase the number of convictions, though it mitigated the 
punishment ; and it became, in fact, a means of showing mercy 
to certain classes of individuals convicted of crime as a kind 
of privilege to the educated, i.e. to all clerks whether secular 
or religious (25 Edw. III. stat. 3) ; and it was allowed only 
in case of a first conviction, except in the case of clerks who could 
produce their letters of orders or a certificate of ordination. 
To prevent a second claim it was the practice to brand murderers 
with the letter M, and other felons with the Tyburn T, and Ben 
Jonson was in 1598 so marked for manslaughter. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was marked by extreme severity 
in the execution of criminals — as during this time 72,000 persons 
are said to have been hanged. After the formation of English 
settlements in America the severity of the law was mitigated 
by the practice of reprieving persons sentenced to death on 
condition of their consenting to be transported to the American 
colonies, and to enter into bond service there. The practice 
seems to have been borrowed from Spain, and to have been begun 
in 1597 (39 Eliz. c. 4). It was applied by Cromwell after his 
campaign in Ireland, and was in full force immediately after 
the Restoration, and is recognized in the Habeas Corpus Act 
1677, and was used for the Cameronians during Qaverhouse’s 
campaign in south-west Scotland. In the i8th century the courts 
were empowered to sentence felons to transportation (.see 
Deportation) instead of to execution, and this state of the law 
continued until 1857 (6 Law Quarterly Review, p. 388). This 
power to sentence to transportation at first applied only to 
felonies with benefit of clergy; but in 1705, on the abolition 
of the necessity of proving capacity to read, all criminals alike 
became entitled to the benefit previously reserved to clerks. 
Benefit of clergy was finally abolished in 1827 to 
persons not having privilege of peerage, and in 1841 as 
to peers and peeresses. Its beneficial effect had now been 
exhausted, since no clergyable offences remained capital crimes. 

At the end of the i8th century the criminal law of all Europe 
was ferocious and indiscriminate in its administration of capital 
punishment for almost all forms of grave crime ; and yet owing 
to poverty, social conditions, and the inefficiency of the police, 
such forms of crime were far more numerous than they now are. 
The policy and righteousness of the English law were questioned 
as early as 1766 by Goldsmith through the mouth of the vicar 
of Wakefield : “ Nor can I avoid even questioning the validity 
of that right which social combinations have a.<isum^ of capitally 
punishing offences of a slight nature. In cases of murder their 
right is obvious, as it is the duty of us all from the law of self- 
defence to cut off that man who has shown a disregard for the 
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life of another. AKainst such all nature rises in arms ; but it 
is not so against him who steals my property.” He adds later : 
“ When by indiscriminate penal laws the nation beliolds the same 
punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, the people 
are led to lose all sense of distinction in the crime, and this 
distinction is the bulwark of all morality.” 

'Phe opinion expressed by Goldsmith was .strongly supported 
by Bentham,Komilly, Basil Montagu and Mackintosh in England, 
and resulted in considerable mitigation of the severity of the law. 
Jn 1800 over 200 and in 1819 about 180 crimes were capital. 
As the result of the labour of those etninent men and their 
disciples, and of Sir Robert Peel, there are now only four crimes 
(other than offences against military law or naval discipline) 
capitally punishable in hmgland—- high treason, murder, piracy 
with violence, and destruction of public arsenals and dockyards 
(Tlic Dockyards, &c., l^rotection Act 1772). An attempt to 
abolish the death penalty for this last offence was made in 1837, 
but failed, and has not since been renewed. In the case 
of the last two offences sentence of death need not be pro- 
nounced, but may be recorded (4 Geo. IV. c. 48). Since 1838 
it has in practice been executed only for murder ; the method 
being by hanging. 

'J'he change in the .severity of the law is best illustrated by the 
following statistics : — 


Dentil Sentences. I Sentences Kxeciited. 


Years. ' 

I'ur all 
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I'or all 
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During the twelve years from 1893 to 1904, 788 persons were 
committed for trial for murder, being an average of 65. The 
highest number was in 1893 (82) and the lowest in 1900 (51 ). Of 
thosfe tried in 1904, 28 (26 males and 2 females) were convicted 
offi^urder, 16 (all males) were executed ; 9 males and 2 females 
ha^their sentences commuted to penal servitude for life. 

Iii« Scotland capital punishment cun be imposed only for 
trea.son, murder and offences against 10 Geo. IV. c. 38, i.<?. 


British Colonies and Possessions , — Under the Indian Penal 
Code sentence of death may be passed for waging war against 
the king (s. 121) and for murder (s. 302). If the murder is com- 
mitted by a man under sentence of transportation for life the 
death penalty must be imposed (s. 303). Jn other cases it is 
alternative. This code has been in substance adopted in Ceylon, 
the Straits wSettlements and Hong-Kong, and in the Sudan. 
In most of the British colonies and possessions the death penalty 
may be imposed only in the case of high treason, wilful murder 
and piracy with violence. But in New Soutl’i Wales anfl Victoria 
sentence of death may be passed for rape and criminal abuse of 
girls under ten. In Queensland the law was the same until the 
poising of the Criminal Code of 1899. 

Under the Canadian Criminal Code of 1802 the death sentence 
may be imposed for treason (s. 657), murder (s. 231), rape (s. 267), 
piracy with violence (s. 127), and upon subjects of a friendly 
power who levy war on the king in Canada (s. 68). But the judge 
iiibound hy statute to report on all death sentences, and the date 
of execution is fixed so as to give time for considering the report. 
The sentence is executed by hanging. In South Africa the 
criminal law is based on the Roman-Dutch law, under w'hich 
capital punishment is liable for treason {crimen perduellionis or 
laesae majesiatis), murder and rape (van Leeuwen, c. 36). In the 
C^pe Colony rape is still capital {R, v. Nonosi, 1885 ; i Buchanan, 

1 1898). In Natal rape may he puttished by lianging (act no. 22, 

: 1898). 'J'hough the Roman-Dutch modes of executing the 
i sentence by decapitation or breaking on the wlieel have not been 
I formally abolished, in prac'tice the sentence in the Cape Colony is 
i executed by bunging. In the Transvaal hanging is now the sole 
mode of executing capital punishment (Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1903. s. 244). The Roman-Dutch law as to crime and 
punishments has been supcr.seded in Ceylon and British Guiana 
by ordinance. 

Austria-Hungary , — In Austria capital punishment w'as in 1787 
for u time abolished, but was reintroduced in 1795 for high 
' trca.son, and in 1803 for certain other crimes. Under the 
I i-jcnal code still in force in 1906 it might be inflicted for 
I the offences in the table given below, but not on offenders 
I who were under twenty when they committed the offence. 

I The annexed table indicates that the full sentence was 


wilful .shooting, stabbing, strangling or throwing corrosives with 
intent to murder, maim, disfigure, disable, or do grievous botlily 
harm, in all cases where if death had ensued the offence would 
have been murder. Prior to 1887 rape, robbery, wilful fire-raising 

and incest, and many other crimes, — 

were also capital offences; but in Crimes Punishable by 
practice the pains of law were re- l>eath. 

stricted at the instance of the prose- I 

cution. The method is by hanging, treason 

In Ireland capital punishment Murdor, s. 136 . . . . 
may be inflicted for the same Killing by robbers, s. 141 . 
offences as in England, except ; J*ablie violence, ss. 85, 87. 
offences under the Dockyards Pro- i o^'ex^U-es 

tection Act 1772, and it is carried ( (explosives law, s. 4). 
out in the same manner. 


sparingly executed. Under a Penal Code drafted in 1906, 
however, only two offences were made capital, viz. high treason 
against the person of the emperor and the graver cases of 
murder. The sentence is executed by hanging. 


Crimes Punishable by 

1853101873. 

1875 to 1900. 
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Death. 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed. 

1 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed. 
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1 1 i)j:h treason 
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1 

0 

0 

Murder, s. 136 . . . . 
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Ho 

Killing by robbers, s. 141 . 

12 

3 

35 

1 

3 

Public violence, ss. 85, 87. 
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I 

f> 

0 

1 Incendiarism, s. 167 , . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' Criminal use of explosives 
( (explo.sives law, s. 4). 


.. 
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Offences under Military Law . — Thus far only crimes against 
tlu* ordinar\’ law of the Iknd have been dealt with. But both 
the Naval Discipline Act of 1866 and the Army Act empower 
courts-martial to pass sentence for a number of offences against 
military and naval laws. Such sentences are rarely if ever 
pas.sed where an ordinarv’ court is within reach, or except in time 
of war. The offences extend from traitorous communication 
with the enemy and cowardice on the field to falling asleep while 
acting as a sentinel on active service. It is for the authority 
confirming a sentence of death by court-martial to direct the 
mode of execution, which both in the British and United States 
armies is usually by shooting or hanging. During the Indian 
Mutiny some mutineers were executed by being blown from the 
moutli of cannon. As to the history of military punishments 
see Clodc, Military and Martial Law. 

* Each of these years followed upon legislation mitigating severity 
of punishment. 


Belgium , — Under the Belgian Penal Code of 1867 the death 
penalty is retained for certain forms of high treason, and for 
assassination and parricide by poisoning. It may not be 
pronounced on a person under eighteen. The sentence is 
executed publicly by the guillotine. No execution seems to 
have taken place since 1863. 

Denmark . — Sentence of death may be imposed for most forms 
of high treason, aggravated cases of murder, rape and piracy. 
It is executed publicly by the axe. Offenders under eighteen are 
not liable. 

Finland.— In Finland the death penalty is alleged not to have 
been inflicted since 1B24. It may be imposed for the assassina- 
tion of the grand duke or grand duchess of the head of a friendly 
state, and wilful murder of other persons. 

Fra«<:#'.-^Under the ancien regime in France, 115 crimes had 
become capital in 1789. The mode of execution varied, but in 
some cases it was effected by breaking on the wheel or burning. 
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and was coupled with mutilation. Under the Penal G)de of 
1810, as amended in or after 1832, even so late as 1871, thirty 
offences were capital, one being perjury against a prisoner 
resulting in his condemnation to death (art. 361). At present it 
may be imposed for wounding a public official with intent to 
murder (art. 233), assassination, parricide, poisoning, killing to 
commit a crime or escape from justice (arts. 302, 304). But 
juries freely exercise the power of acquitting in capital cases, or 
of defeating the capital sentence by finding extenuating circum- 
stances in more than seven-eighths of the cases, which compels 
the court to reduce the punishment by one or more degrees, i.e, 
below the penalty of death. And in recent times the prerogative 
of mercy has been continually exercised by the president, even in 
gross cases where public opinion demanded the extreme penalty. 
The sentence is executed in public by the guillotine. 

Germany. — In many of the states of Germany capital punish- 
ment had been abolished (Brunswick, Coburg, Nassau, Olden- 
burg in 1849 ; Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Weimar, 1862 ; Baden, 
1863 ; Saxony, 1868). But it has been restored by the Imperial 
Criminal Code of 1872, in the case of attempts on the life of the 
emperor, or of the sovereign of any federal state in which the 
offender happens to be (s. 80), and for deliberate homicide (s. 21 1 ) 
— as opposed t,o intentional homicide without deliberation — ^ancl 
for certain treasonable arts committed when a state of siege has 
been proclaimed. I’he sentence is executed by beheading (s. 13). 

Holland, — In Holland there have been no executions since 
i86o. Capital jiunishment (by hanging) was abolished in 1870, 
and was not reintroduced in the Penal (!ode of 1886. 

Italy, — Capital punishment was abolished in Tuscany as far 
back as 1786, and from Italy has come the chief opposition to 
the death penalty, originated by Bcccaria, and supported by 
many eminent jurists. Under the Penal Code of 1888 the death 
penalty was abrogated for all crimes, even for regicide. The 
cases of homicide in Italy are very numerous compared with 
those in England, amounting in 1905 to 105 per million as com- 
pared with 27 per million in the United Kingdom. 

japan. — The penalty of death is executed by hanging within a 
prison. It may be imposed for executing or contriving acts 
of violence against the mikado or certain of his family, and for 
seditious violence with the object of seizing the territory or 
subverting the government or laws of Japan, or conspiring 
with foreign powers to commence hostilities against Japan. It 
is inflicted for certain forms of homicide, substantially wilful 
murder in the first degree. 

Norway. — Under Norwegian law, up to 1905, sentence of death 
might be passed for murder with premeditation, but the court 
might as an alternative decree penal servitude for life. Sentence 
of death had also to be passed in cases where a person under 
sentence of penal servitude for life committed murder or culpable 
homicide, or caused bodily injuries in circumstances warranting 
a sentence of penal servitude for life, or committed robbery or 
the graver forms of wilful fire-raising. The sentence was 
carried out by decapitation (sec Beheading) ; but there had 
been no execution since 1876. The new Norwegian Code, 
which came into force on the 6th of January 1905, abolished 
capital punishment. 

Portugal. — There has been considerable objection in Portugal 
to capital punishment, and it was abolished in 1867. 

Rumania. — Capital punishment was abolished in 1864. 

Russia.- I t\ 1750, under the empress Elizabeth, capital punish- 
ment was abolished ; but it was restored later and was freely 
inflicted, the sentence being executed by shooting, beheading 
or hanging. According to a Home Office Return in England 
in 1907 the death penalty is abolished, except in cases where the 
lives of the emperor, empress or heir to the throne are concerned. 

Spain. — Under the Spanish Penal Code of 1870 the following 
crimes are capital : — inducing a foreign power to declare war 
against Spain, killing the sovereign, parricide and assassination. 
The method employed is execution in public by the garrote. 
But the death sentence is rarely imposed, the customary penalty 
for murder being penal servitude in chairis for life, while a parri- 
cide is imprisoned in chains “ in perpetuity until death.” 


Sweden , — The severity of the law in Sweden was greatly miti- 
gated so far back as 1777. Under the Penal Code of 1864 
penalty of death may be imposed for certain forms of treason, in- 
cluding attempts on the lifeof the sovereign or on the independence 
of Sweden, and for premeditated homicide {assassinat), and in 
certain cases for offences committed by persons under sentence 
of imprisonment for life. In 1901 a bill to abolish capital 
punishment was rejected by both houses of the Swedish 
parliament. 

Switzerland . — Capital punishment was abolished in Switzer- 
land in 1874 by Federal legislation ; but in 1879, in consequence 
of a plebiscite, each canton was empowered to restore the 
death penalty for offences in its territory. The Federal govern- 
ment was unwilling to take this course, but was impelled to it 
by the fact that, between 1874 and 1879, cases of premeditated 
murder had considerably increased, ^ven of the cantons ffut 
of twenty-two have exercised t|^ power given to restore capital 
punishment. But there do not seem to have been any cases 
in which the death penalty has been inflicted ; and on the 
assassination of the empress of Austria at Geneva in 1898 it 
was found that the laws of the canton did not permit the execu- 
tion of the assassin. The canton of Zug imposes the lowest 
minimum penalty known, i.e. three years' imprisonment for 
wilful homicide, the maximum being imprisonment for life. 

United States oj America , — Under the Federal laws sentence 
of death may be passed for treason against the United States 
and for piracy and for murder within the Federal jurisdiction. 
But for the most part the punishment of crime is regulated by 
the laws of the constituent states of the Union. 

The death penalty was abolished in Michigan in 1846 except 
for treason, and wholly in Wisconsin in 1853. In Maine it was 
abolished and subsequently re-enacted, but again abolished 
in 1887. In Rhode Island it was abolished in 1852, but restored 
in 1882, only in case of murder committed by a person under 
sentence of imprisonment for life (Laws, 1896, c. 277, s. 2). 
In all the other states the death penalty may still be inflicted : 
in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
for treason, murder, arson and rape ; in Alaska, Arizona, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Mississippi, Montana, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota, for treason and murder ; 
in Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wyoming, for murder only ; 
in Kentucky and Virginia, for treason, murder and rape; 
in Vermont, for treason, murder amd arson ; in Indiana, for 
treason, murder, and for arson if death result ; in California, 
for treason, murder and train-wrecking; in North Carolina, 
for murder, rape, arson and burglary ; in Florida, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, for murder and rape ; 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, for treason, murder, rape, and 
administering poison or use of dangerous weapons with intent 
to murder. Louisiana is cited by Girardin {je droit de punir) 
as a state in which the death penalty was abolished in 1830. 
Under the influence of the eminent jurist, E. Livingston, who 
framed the state codes, the legislature certainly pass^ a resolu- 
tion against capital punishment. But since as early as 1846 
it has been there lawful, subject to a power given to the jury, 
to bring in a verdict of guilty, “ but no capital punishment,” 
which had tiie effect of imposing a sentence of hard labour for 
life. In certain states the jury has, under local legislation, the 
right to award the sentence. The constitutionality of such 
legislation has been doubted,* but has been recognized by the 
courts of Illinois and Iowa. Sentence of death is executed 
by hanging, except in New York, Massachusetts and Ohio, where 
it is carried out by “ electrocution ” (q,v.). 

With the mitigation of the law as to punishment, agitation 
against the theory of capital punishment has lost mudi of its 
force. But many European and American writers, and 
some English writers and associations, advocate the 
total aboHtion of the death punishment. The ultimate 
argument of the opponents of capital punishment is that 
society has no right to take the life of any one of its members on 
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any ground. But they also object to capital punishment : (i) on 
religious grounds, because it may deprive the sinner of his full time 
for repentance ; (2) on medical grounds, because homicide is 
usually if not always evidence of mental disease or irresponsi- 
bility ; (3) on utilitarian grounds, because capital punishment is 
not really deterrent, and is actually inflicted in so few instances 
that criminals discount the risks of undergoing it ; (4) on legal 
grounds, i,e. that the sentence being irrevocable and the evidence 
often circumstantial only, there is great risk of gross injustice 
in executing a person convicted of murder ; (5) on moral grounds, 
that the punishment docs not fit the case nor effect the refor- 
mation of the offender. It is to be noted that the English 
(Children Act 1008 expressly forbids the pronouncing or recording 
the sentence of death against anv person under the age of 
sixteen (s. 103). 

•The punishment is probably retained, partly from ingrained 
habit, partly from a sense of^its appropriateness for certain 
crimes, but also that the tdiima ratio may be available in cases 
of sufficient gravity to the commonweal. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between the number of trials and convictions for 
murder is not in England any evidence of hostility on the part 
of juries to capital punishment, which has on the whole lessened 
rather than increased since the middle of the igth century. It 
is rarely if ever necessary in England, though common in America, 
to question the jurors as to their views on capital punishment. 
'I'he rejisons for the comparatively small number of convictions 
for murder seem to be : ( r) that court and jury in a capital case 
lean in favorem vitae, and if the offence falls short of the full 
gravity of murder, conviction for manslaughter only results ; 
(2) that in the absence of a statutory classification of the degrees 
of murder, the prerogative of mercy is exercised in cases falling 
short of the highest degree of gravity recognized by lawyers and 
by public opinion ; (3) that where the conviction rests on cir- 
cumstantial evidence the sentence is not executed unless the 
circumstantial evidence is conclusive ; (4) that charges of in- 
fanticide against the mothers of illegitimate children are treated 
mercifully by judge and jury, and usually terminate in acquittal, 
or in a conviction of concealment of birth ; (5) that many persons 
tried as murderers are obviously insane ; (6) that coroners’ 
juries are somewhat recklessly free in returning inquisitions 
of murder without any evidence which would warrant the 
conviction of the person accused. 

The medical doctrine, and that of Lombroso with respect 
to criminal atavism and irresponsibility, have probably tended 
to incline the public mind in favour of capital punishment, and 
Sir James Stephen and other eminent jurists have even been 
thereby tempted to advocate the execution of habitual criminals. 
It certainly seems .strange that the community should feel bound 
carefully to preserve and tend a cla.ss of dangerous lunatics, and 
to give them, as Charles Kingsley says, “ the finest air in England 
and the right to kill two gaolers a week.” 

The whole question of capital punishment in the United 
Kingdom was considered by a royal commission appointed in 
1864, which reported in t866 (Pari. Pup., 1866, 10,438). The 
commission took the opinions of all the judges of the supreme 
courts in the United Kingdom and of many other eminent 
persons, and collected the laws of other countries so far as this 
was ascertainable. The commissioners differed on the question 
of the expediency of abolishing or retaining capital punishment, 
and did not report thereon. But they recommended : (i) that 
it .should be restricted throughout the United Kingdom to high 
treason and murder ; (2) alteration of the law of homicide so 
as to classify homicides according to their gravity, and to confine 
capital punishment to murder in the first degree ; {3) modifica- 
tion of the law as to child murder so as to punish certain cases 
of infanticide as misdemeanours ; (4) authorizing judges to 
direct sentence of death to be recorded ; (5) the abolition — 
since carried out — of public executions. 

AuTiioRiTtKs. — Bt'ccaria, Dei Delitte e delle Pent (1700^ ; Bcntham, 
Rationale of Punishment ; Lammasch, Grundris des Straff echts 
(I^pcipzic:. 1902); Olivecrona, Da la peine de fnort\ Mittermaier, 
Capital Punishment ; Report of the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment (Pari. Pap., i 860 , No. 10,438) ; Oldfield, The Penalty of 


Death (lyoi) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law ; Pike, 
History of Crime ; Sir J. E. Stephen, History of Crime in linuland ; 
S. Walpole, History of England, vol. i. p. 191; vol. iv. p. 74; 
Andrews' Old Time Punishments ; A Century of Law Reform 
(London, looi'i : Lecture ii. by Sir H. B. Poland ; Howard Association 
Publications. (W. F. C.) 

CAPITO (or Kopi-el), WOLFGANG fFABRicTUs] (1478-1541), 
German reformer, was bom of humble parentage at Ilagenau in 
Alsace. He was educated for the medical profession, hut also 
.studied law, and applied himself so earnestly to theology that 
he received the doctorate in that faculty also, and, having 
joined the Benedictines, taught for some time at Freiburg. He 
acted for three years as pastor in Bruchsal, and was then called 
to the cathedral church of Basel (1515). Here he made the 
acquaintance of Zwingli and began to correspond with Luther. 
In 1519 he removed to Mainz at the request of Albrecht, arch- 
bishop of that city, who soon made him his chancellor. In 1523 
he settled at Strassburg, where he remained till his death in 
November 1541. He had found it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the new religion with the old, and from 1524 was one 
of the leaders of the reformed faith in Strassburg. He took a 
prominent part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the 
1 6th century, was present at the second conference of Zurich 
and at the conference of Marburg, and along with Martin Buccr 
drew up the Cmtfessio Tetrapolitana. Capito was always more 
concerned for the “ unity of the spirit ” than for dogmatic 
formularies, and from his endeavours to conciliate the Lutheran 
and Zwinglian parties in regard to the sacraments, he seems to 
have incurred the suspicions of his own friends ; while from his 
intimacy with Martin Cellarius and other divines of the Socinian 
school he drew on himself the charge of Arianism. His principal 
works were : — Insiiiutiomm Uehraicarum libri duo ; Enarrationes 
in Hahacuc et Hoseam Prophetas ; a life of Oecolampadius and 
an account of the synod of Berne (1532). 

CAPITULAltY (Med. Lat. rapitularium), a serie.s of legislative 
or administrative acts emanating from the Merovingian and 
Carolingian kings, so called as being divided into sections or 
chapters (eapitula). With regard to these capitularies two 
questions arise: (1) as to the means by which they have been 
handed down to us ; (2) as to their true character and scope. 

I. As soon as the capitulary was composed, it was sent to the 
various functionaries of the Frankish empire, archbi.shops, 
bishops, missi and counts, a copy being kept by the chancellor 
in the archives of the palace. At the present day we do not 
possess a single capitulary in its original form ; but very 
frequently copies of these isolated capitularies were included in 
various scattered manu.scripts, among pieces of a very different 
nature, ecclesiastical or secular. We find, therefore, a fair number 
of them in books which go back as far as the gth or loth century. 
In recent editions in the case of each capitulary it is carefully 
indicated from what manuscripts it has been collated. 

I'hese capitularies make provisions of a most varied nature ; 
it was therefore found necessary at quite an early date to cla.s.sify 
them into chapters according to the subject. In 827 Ansegisus, 
abbot of St Wandrille at Fontenelle, made such a collection. 
He embodied them in four books: one of the ecclesiastical 
capitularies of Charlemagne, one of the ecclesiastical capitularies 
of Louis the Pious, one of the secular capitularies of Charlemagne, 
and one of the secular capitularies of Louis, bringing together 
similar provisions and suppressing duplicates. This collection 
soon gained an official authority, and after 829 Louis the Pious 
refers to it, citing book and section. 

After 827 new capitularies were naturally promulgated, and 
before 858 there appeared a seamd collection in three hooks, 
by an author calling himself Benedictus Levita. His aim was, 
he said, to complete the work of Ansegisus, and bring it up to 
date by continuing it from 827 to his own day ; but the author 
has not only borrowed prescriptions from the capitularies ; he 
has introduced other documents into his cf^llection, fragments of 
Reman laws, canons of the councils and especially spurious 
provisions very similar in character to those of the same date 
found in the False Decretals, His contemporaries did not notice 
these spurious documents, but accepted the whole collection as 
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authentic^ and incorporated the four books of Ansegisus and 
the three of Benedictus Levita into a single collection in seven 
books. The serious historian of to*day, however, is careful not 
to use lx)oks V., vi. and vii. tor purposes of reference. 

Early editors chose to republish this collection of Ansegisus 
and Tienedictus as they found it. It was a distinguished French 
scholar, Etienne Baluze, who led the way to a fresh classification. 
In 1677 he brought out the Capitularia regum francorum, in two 
folio volumes, in which he published first the capitularies of the 
Merovingian kings, then those of Pippin, of Charles and of 
Louis the Pious, which he had found complete in various manu- 
scripts. After the date of 840, he published as supplements the 
unreliable collection of Ansegisus and Benedictus Levita, with 
the warning that the latter was quite untrustworthy. He then 
gave the capitularies of Charles the Bald, and of other Carolingian 
kings, either contemporaries or successors of Charles, which he 
had discovered in various places. A second edition of Baluze 
was published in 1780 in 2 volumes folio by Pierre de Chiniac. 

The edition of tlie Capitularies made in 1835 by George Pertz, 
in the Monumenta Germaniae (folio edition, vol. i., of the Leges) 
was not much advance on that of Baluze. A fresh revision was 
required, and the editors of the Monuittenia decided to reissue 
it in their quarto series, entrusting the work to Dr Alfred Boretius. 
In 1883 Boretius published his first volume, containing all the 
detached capitularies up to 827, together with various appendices 
bearing on them, and the collection of Ansegisus. Boretius, 
whose health had been ruined by overwork, was unable to finish 
his work ; it was continued by Victor Krause, who collected 
in vol. ii. the scattered capitularies of a date posterior to 828. 
Karl Zeumcr and Albrecht Werminghoff drew up a detailed 
index of both volumes, in which all the essential words are noted. 
A third volume, prepared by Emil Seckel, was to include the 
collection of Benedictus I^evita. 

2* Among the capitularies are to be found documents of a very 
varied kind! Boretius has divided them into several classes : — 

(a) The Capitula legihus addenda . — These are additions made 
by the king of the Franks to the barbarian laws promulgated 
under the Merovingians, the Salic law, the Ripuarian or the 
Bavarian. These capitularies have the same weight as the law 
which they complete ; they arc particular in their application, 
applying, that is to say, only to the men subject to that law. 
lake the laws, they consist chiefly of scales of compensation, 
rules of procedure and points of civil law. They were solemnly 
promulgated in the local assemblies where the consent of the 
people was asked. Giarlemagne and Louis the Pious seem to 
have made efforts to bring tlie other laws into harmony with the 
Salic law. It is also to be noted that by certain of the capitularies 
of this class, the king adds provisions affecting, not only a single 
law, but all the laws in use throughout the kingdom. 

{b) Tbe Capitula ecclesiastica . — These capitularies were 
elaborated in the councils of the bishops ; the kings of the 
Franks sanctioned the canon of the councils, and made them 
obligatory on all the Christians in the kingdom. 

(r) The Capitula per se serihmda . — These embodied political 
decrees which all subjects of the kingdom were bound to observe. 
They often bore the name of edictum or of emstitutioj and the 
provisions made in them were permanent. These capitularies 
were generally elaborated by the king of the Franks in the 
autumn assemblies or in the committees of the spring assemblies. 
Frequently we have only the proposition made by the king to 
the committee, capitula tractanda cum comitibus^ episcopis, et 
abhatibusy and not the final form which was adopted. 

(d) The Capitula mtssarum, which are the instructions given 
by Charlemagne and his successors to the mtssi sent into the 
various parts of the empire. They are sometimes drawn up in 
common for all the missi of a certain yeex— capitula missarum 
generalia ; sometimes for the missi sent only on a given circuit — 
capitula missorum specialia. These instructions sometimes hold 
good only for the circuit of the missus ; they have no general 
application and are merely temporary. 

(e) With the capitularies have been incorporated various 
documents ; for instance, the rules to be observed in administer- 
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ing the king's private domain (the celebrated capitulary de viUis, 
which is doubtless a collection of the instructions sent at various 
times to the agents of these domains) ; the partitions of the 
kingdom among the king's sons, as, the Divisio regnorum of 806, 
or the OrdinaHo imperii of 817 ; the oaths of peace and brother- 
hood which were taken on various occasions by the sons of Louis 
the Pious, &c. 

The merit of clearly establishing these distinctions belongs to 
Boretius. He has doubtless exaggerated the difference between 
the Capitula missorum and the Capitula per se scribenda ; among 
the first are to be found provisions of a general and permanent 
nature, and among the second temporary measures are often 
included. But the idea of Boretius is none the less fruitful. In 
the capitularies there are usually permanent provisions and 
temporary provisions intermingled ; and the observation of 
this fact has made it possible more clearly to understand cer&in 
institutions of Charlemagne, e.^ military service. 

After the reign of Louis the Pious the capitularies became 
long and diffuse. Soon, from the 10th century onwards, no 
provision of general application emanates from the kings. Hence- 
forth the kings only regulated private intere.sts by charters ; it 
was not until the reign of Philip Augustus that general provisions 
again appeared ; but when they did so, they bore the name of 
ordinances (ordcmnances). 

There were also capitularies of the Lombards. These capitu- 
laries formed a continuation of the Lombard laws, and are 
printed as an appendix to these laws by Boretius in the folio 
edition of the Monumenta Germaniae, Leges, vol. iv. 

AfTHORiTins.— Borotiiis, Die Capitularien im Lnngohnrdenreich 
(Halle, 1864) ; and Beitfdae cur Capitularienkfitih (Leipzig, 1874) ; 
G. Seeliger, JHe KopitulaHen der KaroUnger (Munich, 1803). See 
also the histories ot institutions or of law by Waiti. Brunner, 
Fustd de Coulanges, Viollet, Esmein. (C . Pf.) 

CAPITULATION (Lat. capitulum, a little head or division ; 
capitulate, to treat upon terms), an agreement in time of war for 
the surrender to a hostile armed force of a particular body of 
troops, a town or a territory. It is an ordinary incident of war, 
and therefore no previous instructions from the captor’s govern- 
ment are required before finally settling the conditions of capitu- 
lation. The most usual erf such conditions arc freedom of religion 
and security of private property on the one hand, and a promise 
not to bear arms within a certain period on the other. Such 
agreements may be rashly concluded with an inferior officer, on 
whose authority the enemy are not in the actual position of the 
war entitled to place reliance. When an agreement is made by 
an officer who has not the proper authority or who has exceeded 
the limits of his authority, it is termed a sponsion, and, to be 
binding, must be confirmed by express or tacit ratification. 
Article 35 of the Hague Convention (1899) on the laws and the 
customs of war lays down that “ capitulations agreed on between 
the contracting parties must be in accordance with the rules of 
military honour. When once settled they must be observed by 
both the parties.” 

In another sense, capitulation is the name given to an ^range- 
ment by which foreigners are withdrawn, for most civil and 
criminal purposes, from the jurisdiction of the state making; the 
capitulation. Thus in Turkey arrangements termed capitula- 
tions (q.v.), and treaties confirmatory of them, have been made 
between the Porte and other states by which forei^ers resident 
in Turicey are subject to the laws of t^ir respective countries. 
The term is also applied by French writers to the oath which on 
his election the Holy Roman emperor used to make to the 
college of electors ; this related chiefly to su<^ matters as regalian 
rights, appeals from local jurisdictions, the rights of the pope, ^ 

CAPITULATIONS (from Lat. caput, or ite Low-Latm diminutive 
capitulum, as indicating the form in which these acts were set 
down in “ chapters ” ; the Gr. equivalent cepkaleosis, 

IS occasionally used in works of the 17th century), treaties 
granted by a state and conferring the privilege of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction within its boundaries on the subjects of another 
state. Thus, in the 9th century, the caliph Hanin-al-Rashid 
engaged to grant guarantees and commercial facilities to such 
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Franks, subjects of the emperor Charlemagne, as should visit 
the East with the authorization of their emperor. After the 
break-up of the Frank empire, similar concessions were made to 
some of the practically independent Italian city states that grew 
up on its ruins. Thus, in 1098, the prince of Antioch granted a 
charter of this nature to the city of Genoa j the king of Jerusalem 
extended the same privilege to Venice in 1123 and to Marseilles 
in 1136. Sahih-ud-din (Saladin), sultan of Babylon (Cairo), 
granted a charter to the town of Pisa in 1173. The Byzantine 
emperors followed this example, and Genoa, l*isa and Venice 
all obtained capitulations. The explanation of the practice is 
tf> be found in the fact that the sovereignty of the state was held 
in those ages to apply only to its subjects; foreigners were 
excluded from its rights and obligations. The privilege of 
citizenship was considered too precious to be extended to the 
alifen, who was long practically an outlaw. But when the 
numbers, wealth and power o( foreigners residing within the 
state became too great, it was fourid to be politic to subject them 
to some law, and it was held that this law should be their own. 
When the Turkish rule was substituted for that of the Byzantine 
emperors, the system already in existence was continued ; the 
various non-Moslem peoples were allowed their semi-autonomy 
in matters affecting their personal status, and the Genoese of 
Galata were confirmed in their i)rivileges. But the first capitula- 
tion concluded with a foreign state was that of 1535 granted to 
the French. Lest it should be imagined that this was a concession 
wrested by the victorious Christian monarch from the decadent 
Turk, it should be borne in mind that Turkey was then at the 
height of her power, and that Francis I. had shortly before 
sustained a disastrous defeat at Pavia. His only hope of assist- 
ance lay in Suleiman L, who.se attack on Vienna had been checked 
by the victorious Charles V. 7 ’he appeal to Suleiman on the 
ground of the common interest of France and Turkey in over- 
coming Charles V.’s overweening power was successful ; the 
secret mission of Frangipani, an unofficial envoy who could be 
disowned in case of failure, paved the way for l)e la Forest’s 
embassy in 1534, and in 1536 the capitulations were signed.^ 
They amounted to a treaty of commerce and a treaty allowing 
the establishment of Prenchmen in Turkey and fixing the 
jurisdiction, to be exercised over them : individual and religious 
liberty is guaranteed to them, the king of France is empowered 
to appoint consuls in Turkey, the consuls are recognized as 
competent to judge the civil and criminal affairs of French 
subjects in Turkey according to French law, and the consuls may 
appeal to the officers of the sultan for their aid in the execution 
of their sentences. This, the first of the capitulations, is practi- 
cally the prototype of its successors. Five years later, similar 
capitulations were concluded with Venice. The capitulations 
were at first held to be in force only during the lifetime of the 
sultan by whom they were granted ; thus in 1 569 Sultan Selim II. 
renewed the French capitulations granted by his predecessor. 
In 1583 England obtained her first capitulation, until which time 
l^rance had been the official protector of all Europeans estab- 
lished in Turkey. Later on, England claimed to protect the 

S f other nations, a claim which is rejected in the F'rench 
ms of 1597, 1604 and 1607, the last-named of which 
lays down that the subjects of all nations not tepre- 
Constantinople by an ambassador shall be under 
FrenSK'^Bktection. In 1613 Holland obtained her first capitula- 
tion, with the assistance of the French ambassador, anxious 
to help a commercial rival of England. In 1673 the French, 
represented by the marquis de Nointel, succeeded in obtaining 
the renewal of the capitulations which, for various reasons, had 
remained unconfirmed since 1607. lx>uis XIV. had been anxious 
to secure the protectorate of all Catholics in 1 urkey, but was 
obliged to content himself with the recognition of his right to 
protect all l.atins of non-Turkish nationality ; his claims for the 
restoration to the Catholics of the Holy Places usurped by the 
Greeks was also rejected, the sultan only undertaking to promise 
to restore their churches to the Jesuit Capuchins, Aji important 
^ Lii I'orcst, a knight of St John of Jerusalem, was the first resident 
ambassador of France at Constantinople. He died in 1537. 


commercial gain was the reduction of the import duties from 
5 to 3 % ; and all suits the value of which exceeded 4000 aspres 
in which French subjects sued, or were sued by, an Ottoman 
subject, were to be heard not by die ordinary tribunals but at the 
Porte itself. Later, France’s friendship secured for Turkey a 
successful negotiation of the peace of Belgrade in 1739, and the 
result was the capitulation of 1740 ; this is no longer limited in 
duration to the sultan’s lifetime but is made perpetual, and, 
moreover, declares that it cannot be modified without the assent 
of the French. It conferred on the French ambassador pre- 
cedence over his colleagues. Austria had obtained capitulations 
in 1718, modified in 1784; Russia secured similar privileges in 
1784. In the course of the i8th century nearly every European 
power had obtained these, and such newly-established countries 
as the United States of America, Belgium and Greece followed 
in the 19th century. 

The chief privileges granted under the capitulations to 
foreigners resident in Turkey are the following : liberty of 
residence, inviolability of domicile, liberty to travel by land 
and sea, freedom of commerce, freedom of religion, immunity 
from local jurisdiction save under certain safeguards, ex- 
clusive extra-territorial jurisdiction over foreigners of the same 
nationality, and competence of the forum of the defendant in 
cases in which two foreigners are concerned (though the Sublime 
Porte has long claimed to exercise jurisdiction in criminal cases 
in which two foreigners of different nationality are concerned — 
the capitulations arc silent on the point and the claim is resisted 
by the powers). 

The same system has been followed by such countries as Persia, 
China, Japan and Siam. 

The practical result of the capitulations in Turkey is to form 
each separate foreign colony into a sort of imperium in imperiOf 
and to hamper the local jurisdiction very considerably. As the 
state granting the capitulations progresses in civilization it 
chafes un^^jr these restraints in its .sovereignty. Turkey’s 
former vasjE||# Rumania and Servia, though theoretically bound 
to respect £ capitulations so long as they formed part of 
Turkey, haoTpractically abrogated them long before securing 
tlieir independence through the treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
same may be said of Bulgaria. Japan was liberated from the 
burden of the capitulations some years ago. 

The extra-territorial jurisdiction exercised by the foreign 
powers over their subjects in 1 urkey and other countries where 
capitulations exist is regulated by special legislative enactments ; 
in the case of the United Kingdom by orders in council. 

In Turkey the capitulations are practically the only treaties 
in force with the powers, since the expiration about 1889 of the 
commercial treaties concluded in 1861-1862. As they all con- 
tain the “ most-favoured nation ” clause, the privileges in any 
one apply to all the powers, though not always claimed. Thus 
America and Belgium claim under their treaties with J'urkcy 
the right to try all their subjects, even if accused of offences 
against Ottoman subjects — a claim recently made by Belgium 
in the case of the Belgian subject Joris, accused of participation 
in the bomb outrage of 1905 at Yildiz. One peculiar privilege 
granted in the capitulations of 1675 (Art. 74) authorizes the 
king of England to buy in Turkey with his own money two 
cargoes of figs and raisins, in fertile and abundant years and not 
in times of dearth or scarcity, and proyides that after a duty 
of 3 % has been paid thereon no obstacle or hindrance shall be 
given thereto. 

CAPIZ, a town and the capital of the province of CApiz, Panay, 
Philippine Islands, on the C 4 piz or Panay river, about 4 m. from 
its mouth on the N. coast. Pop. (1903) *8,525. Capiz has 
a large and beautiful Roman Catholic church (of stone), a 
Protestant church (with a hospital) and good government 
buildings, and is the seat of the provincial high school. Alcohol 
of a superior quality is manufactured in large quantities from 
the fermented juice of the nipa palm, which grows plentifully 
in the neighbouring swamps. Fishing and the weaving of fabrics 
of cotton, hemp and pineapple fibre are important industries. 
Rice and sugar are raised in abundance. Tobacco, Indian com 
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and cacao are produced to a limited extent ; and rice, alcohol, 
sugar and copra are exported. Coasting vessels ascend the 
river to the town. The language is Visayan. 

CAPMANY Y MONTPALATJ, ANTONIO DE (1742-^1813), 
Spanish polygraph, was bom at Barcelona on the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1742. He retired from the army in 1770, and was subse- 
quently elected secretary of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid. His principal works are — Memorias histdricas sobre la 
marina, commmio, y artes de la anHpia ciudad de Barcelona 
(4 vols. 1779-1792); Teairo histdrico’-critico de la elocuencia 
Espanola (1786); Filiosofia de la elocuencia (1776), and 
Cuestiones criticas sobre varios puntos de historia econdmica, 
politica, y militar (1807). Capmany died at Barcelona on the 
14th of November 1813. His monograph on the history of his 
birthplace still preserves much of its original value. 

CAPO D’ISTRIA, GIOVANNI ANTONIO | Joannes], ^ Count 
(1776-1831), Russian statesman and president of the Greek 
republic, was bom at Corfu on the nth of February 1776. He 
belonged to an ancient Corfiot family which had immigrated 
from Jstria in 1373, the title of count being granted to it by 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, in 1689. The father of 
Giovanni, Antonio Maria Capo dTstria, was a man of consider- 
able importance in the island, a stiff aristocrat of the old school, 
who in 1798, after the treaty of Campo Formio had placed the 
Ionian Islands under French rule, was imprisoned for his oppo- 
sition to the new regime, his release next year being the earliest 
triumph of his son’s diplomacy. On the establishment in 1800, 
under Turkish suzerainty, of the scptinsular republic — a settle- 
ment negotiated at Constantinople by the elder Capo d’Istria— 
Giovanni, who had meanwhile studied medicine at Padua, entered 
the government service as secretary to the legislative council, 
and in one capacity or another exercised for the next seven years 
a determining voice in the affairs of the republic. At the begin- 
ning of 1807 he was appointed “ extraordinary military 
governor ” to organize the defence of Santa Maura against Ali 
Pasha of lannina, an enterprise which brought him into contact 
with Theodores Kolokotrones and other future chiefs of the war 
of Greek independence, and awoke in him that wider Hellenic 
patriotism which was so largely to influence his career. 

Throughout the period of his official connexion with the 
Ionian government, Capo d'Jstria had been a consistent upholder 
of Russian influence in the islands ; and when the treaty of 
Tilsit (1807) dashed his hopes by handing over the Ionian republic 
to Napoleon, he did not relinquish his belief in Russia as the most 
reliable ally of the Greek cause. He accordingly refused the 
offers made to him by the French government, and accepted the 
invitation of the Russian chancellor Romanzov to enter the tsar’s 
service. He went to St Petersburg in 1809, and was appointed 
to the honorary post of attach6 to the foreign office, but it was 
not till two years after, in 1811, that he was actually employed 
in diplomatic work as attachiS to Baron Stackelberg, the Russian 
ambassador at Vienna. His knowledge of the near East was here 
of great service, and in the following year he was attached, as chief 
of his diplomatic bureau, to Admiral Chichagov, on his mission 
to the Danubian principalities to stir up trouble in the Balkan 
peninsula as a diversion on the flank of Austria, and to attempt 
to supplement the treaty of Bucharest by an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Ottoman empire. The Moscow 
campaign of 1812 intervened ; Chichagov was disgraced in con- 
sequence of his failure to destroy Napoleon at the passage of the 
Beresina ; but Capo d’Istria was not involved, was made a 
councillor of state and continued in his diplomatic functions. 
During the campaign of 1813 he was attached to the staff of 
Barclay de Tolly and was present at the battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden and Leipzig. With the advance of the allies 
he was sent to Switzerland to secure the withdrawal of the 
republic from the French alliance. Here, in spite of his instruc- 
tions to guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland, he signed on his 

^ After his election to the Greek presidency in 1827. Capo d’Istria, 
whose baptismal names were Giovanni Antonio, signed himself 

Cannes Capodistrias, the form by which he is very commonly 

nown. 


own responsibility the proclamation issued by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, stating the intention of the allied troops to march through 
the country. His motive was to prevent any appearance of dis- 
agreement among the allies. The emperor Alexander, to whom he 
hastened to make an explanation in person, endorsed his action. 

Capo d’Istria was pre^sent with the allies in Paris, and after the 
signing of the first peace of Paris he was rewarded by the tsar 
with the order of St Vladimir and his full confidence. At the 
congress of Vienna his influence was conspicuous ; he represented 
the tsar on the SwLss committee, was associated with Rasumovsky 
in negotiating the tangled Polish and Saxon questions, and was 
the Russian plenipotentiary' in the discussions with the Baron 
vom Stein on the affairs of Germany. His Mimoire sur Vempire 
germanique, of the 9th of February 1815, presented to the tsar, 
was based on the policy of keeping Germany weak in order to 
secure Russian preponderance in its councils. It was perh&ps 
from a similar motive that, after the Waterloo campaign, he 
strenuously opposed the propo.sals for the dismemberment of 
France. It was on his advice that the due de Richelieu persuaded 
Louis XVIII. to write the autograph letter in which he declared 
his intention of resigning rather than submit to any diminution 
of the territories handed down to him by his ancestors.*-* The 
treaty of the 20th of November 1815, which formed for years the 
basis of the effective concert of Europe, was also largely his work. 

On the 26th of September 1815, after the proclamation of the 
Holy Alliance at the great review on the plain of Vertus, Capo 
d’Istria was named a secretary of state. On his return to St 
Petersburg, he shared the ministry of foreign affairs with Count 
Nesselrode, though the latter as senior signed all documents. 
Capo d’Istria, however, had sole charge of the newly acquired 
province of Bessarabia, which he governed conspicuously well. 
In 1818 he attended the emperor Alexander at the congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the following year obtained leave to visit 
his home. He travelled by way of Venice, Rome and Naples, 
his progress exciting the liveliest apprehensions of the powers, 
notably of Austria. The “ Jacobin *’ pose of the tsar was 
notorious, his all-embracing ambition hardly less so ; and Russian 
travellers in Italy, notably the emperor’s former tutor, C^sar de 
Laharpe, were little careful in the expression of their sympathy 
for the ideals of the Carbonari. In Metternich’s eyes Capo 
d’Istria, “ the coryphaeus of liberalism,” was responsible for the 
tsar’s vagaries, the fount of all the ills of which the times were 
sick ; and, for all the count’s diplomatic reticence, the Austrian 
spies who dogged his footsteps earned their salaries by reporting 
sayings that set the reactionary courts in a flutter. For 
Mettemich the overthrow of Capo d ’I stria’s influence became a 
necessity of political salvation. At Corfu Capo d’Istria became 
the repository of all the grievances of his countrymen against 
the robust administration of Sir Thomas Maitland. At the 
congress of Vienna the count had supported the British pro- 
tectorate over the Ionian Islands, the advantages of which from 
the point of view of trade and security were obvious ; but 
the drastic methods of ” King Tom’s ” government, symbolized 
by a gallows for pirates and other evil-doers in every popular 
gathering place, offended his local patriotism. He submitted a 
memorandum on the subject to the tsar, and before returning to 
Russia travelled via Paris to England to lay the grievances of the 
lonians before the British government. His reception was a cold 
one, mainly due to his own disingenuousness, for he refused to 
show British ministers the memorandum which he had already 
submitted to the Russian emperor, on the ground that it was 
intended only for his own private use. The whole thing seemed, 
rightly or wrongly, an excuse for the intervention of Russia in 
affairs which were by treaty wholly British. 

On his return to St Petersburg in the autumn of 1819, Capo 
d’Istria resumed his influence in the intimate counsels of the tsar. 
The murder of the Russian agent, Kotzebue, in March, had 
shaken but not destroyed Alexander’s liberalism, and it was 
Capo d’Istria who drew up the emperor’s protest against the 
Carlsbad decrees and the declaration of his adherence to con- 
stitutional views (see Alexander I.). In October 1820 Capo 

* The letter was written by Michael Stourdca and copied by Louis, 
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distria accompanied the tsar to the congress at 'Iroppau. The 
events of the year — the murder of the due de Berry in March, 
the Revolutions in Spain and in Naples — had produced their 
effect. Ale.xander was, in Mettemicirs exultant language, “a 
changed man,” and Capo distria apparently shared his conver- 
sion to reactionary principles. The Austrian chancellor now 
put forth all his powers to luring Alexander under his own 
influence, and to overthrow Capo distria, whom he despised, 
distrusted and feared. In 1821 Alexander Vpsilanti’s misguided 
raid into the Danubian principalities gave him his opportunity. 
The news reached the tsar at the congress of Laibach, and to 
Capo distria was entrusted the task of writing the letter to 
Ypsilanti in which the tsar repudiated his claim, publicly pro- 
claimed that he had the sympathy and support of Russia. Kor 
a while the position of Capo distria was saved ; but it was 
krtiwn that he had been approached by the agent of the Greek 
Hetairia Ixiforc Ypsilanti, and that he had encouraged Ypsilanti 
to take up the ill-fated adventure which he himself had refused ; 
he was hated at the Russian court as an upstart Greek, and 
Mettcrnich was never weary of impressing on all and sundry that 
he was ” using Russian poii<'y for Greek ends.” At last nothing 
but long habit and nati\'e loyalty to those who had served him 
well, prevented Alexander from parting with a minister who had 
ceased to possess his confidence. Capo distria, anticipating his 
dismissal, resigned on the eve of the tsar's departure for the 
congress of Verona (1822), and retired into private life at Geneva. 

On the nth of Afiril 1827 the Greek national a.sst‘mbly at 
IVoezene elected (apo d'l stria president of the republic. The 
vote was a triumph for the Russian taction, for the count, even 
after his fall, had not lost the personal regard of the emperor 
.\lexancler, nor ceased to consider himself a Russian official, 
lie acceptefl the offer, but was in no hurry to take up the thank- 
less task. In J uly he visited the emperor Nicholas I. at Tsarskoye 
Solo, receiving permission to proceed and instructions as 
to the policy he should adopt , and he next made a tour of the 
courts of Europe in search of moral and material support. The 
news of the battle of Navarino (27th of October 1827) hastened 
his arrival ; the British frigate ” Warspite ” was place<i at his 
disposal to carry him to Greece, and on the J9th of January 1828 
he landed at Nauplia. 

Capo dlstria’s rule in Greece hod to contend against immense 
difficulties — the utter j)()verty of the treasury, the barbarism 
of the people but recently emancipated, the continued presence 
of Jhrahim J’asha, with an unbroken army, in U>e south of the 
Morea. His strength lay in his experience of affairs and in the 
support of Ru.ssia : but he was hy inheritance an aristocrat and 
by training an official, lacking in broad human sympathy, and 
therefore little fitted to dual with the wild and democratic 
elements of the society it was his task to control. The Greeks 
could understand the international status given to them by his 
presidency, and for a while the enthusiasm evoked by his arrival 
made him master of the situation. He thoroughly represented 
Greek sentiment, too, in his refusal to accept the narrow limits 
which the powers, in successive protocols, sought to impose on 
the new sute (see Greece). But the Russian administrative 
system by whicli he sought to restrain the native turbulence 
was Ixmnd in the end to be fatal to him. The wild cliiefs of tlie 
revolution, won over at first by tlieir inclusion in his government, 
were offended by his European airs and Russian uniform, and 
alienated by his preference for the educated Greeks of the 
IMmnar and of Corfu, his promotion of his brothers Vioro and 
Agostino to high commands causing special offence. Dissatisfac- 
tion ended in open rebellion ; the islands revolted ; Capo d’lstria 
called in the aid t)f the Ru,SKian admiral ; and Miaoulis, the hero 
of the Greek war at sea, blew up the warships under his command 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the government On 
land, so far as the president was concerned, the climax was 
reached with the attempt to coerce the Mavromichales of the 
Muina, the bravest tmd most turbulent of the mountain clans, 
whose chief, Petros Mavronuchales, commonly known as Petrobey, 
had played a leading part in the War of Indepemlence. Tlte 
result was an insurrection in the Maina (Easter, xffjo), and the 
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imprisonment of those of the Mavromichales, including Petrobey, 
who happened to be in the power of the government. At the 
news of their chieftain’s imprlsoijment the Mainots, who had for 
a while been pacified, once more flew to arms and threatened to 
march on Nauplia ; but negotiations were opened, and on the 
advice of the Russian minister Petrobey consented to make his 
submission to the president. Unhappily, when he was brought 
under guard to the appointed interview, Capo d’lstria, in a 
moment of irritation and weariness, refused to see him. Maddened 
with rage at this insult from a man who had not struck a blow 
for Greece, the proud old chief, on his way back to prison, called 
out to two of his kinsmen, hi.s son George and his brother 
Constantine, “ You see how I fare,” and passed on. Accord- 
ing to the code of the Maina this was a command to take 
revenge. Next day, the c)th of October 1831, the two placed 
themselves at the door of the church where Capo distria 
was accustomed to worship. As he passed in (Constantine 
shot him down, and as he fell George thrust a diigger into his 
heart. 

AtJTfTontTiKS. — Carl W. 1*. Mcnrlclssohn-Bartholdy's Graf Johann 
Kapodiitrias (Berlin, J8O4) is based on all the sources, printed and 
unprinted, available at tlie time of publication, and contains an 
excellent miide to these. 'J’his iiuy be supplemented by the historical 
sections of 1 '. rle Mart<*n's Nmiril (J/*\ traith ((Wrlua par la 
(1874, A'C.). A sketch of Capo d'lstria's activity as president will 
be found in W. Alison Phillijis’s The War of Greek Independence 
(London, 1807). Many of C.apo d’Istria’.s despatche.s, are 

publishexl in the collections of dijiloinatic correspoiuleiice mentioned 
in the bibliogr<i])hv of the article ICttropk ; l/i^torv. Lnder the 
Russian title “ Zapiska grapha Joanna ( apodistrias ” k publisliod in 
the series ol 1 lie Imperial Russian Historical Society, vol. 11 i, p. j(y \ (St 
Petersburg, 18O8) the.*! pen.u da fnacaryidre pupht/ue, wiittiMi liy Oipo 
d'Istria for presentation to the emperor Alexandt'r, and date<l at 
Geneva I)ec<*mber i82(). Of unpublished mnterials may be 
mentioned the letters of Capo d'Istria to Sir Richard Chureh, vol. xvi. 
of the Church J'apers in the British Aluseum {Add. MSS. 3(143^- 
3 f^ 570 * ^vc further bibliography to chapter vi. of vol. x. of the 
Cambri(If>e Modern History (JP07). (W, A. P.) 

CAPODISTRIA, a town and seaport of Austria, in Istria, 
15 m. S.W. of Trieste by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,711, mostly Italians. 
1 1 is situated on a small island, which oc'cupies the end of a large 
bay in the Gulf of Trieste, and which is connected with the 
mainland by a causeway half a mile in length. Gapxxiistria is an 
old town with small streets, and has preserved remarkably well 
its Italian, almost its Venetian character. 'J'he most noteworthy 
buildings arc the ratliedral, the town-hall and the Lo^^ia or the 
old law-court, all situated in the principal square. In addition 
to the extraction of salt from the sea in the extensive salt works 
near the town, fishing and shipbuilding are the other principal 
occupations of the population. Trade is chiefly in sea-salt, wine 
and oil. Capodistria is usually identified with the town of 
Aegida, mentioned by Pliny, which appears by an inscription 
to have afterwards received (in the 6th century) the name of 
Justinopolis from Justin 11 . When at Uie l)eginning of the 13th 
century Istria fell into the hands of the patriarchs of Aquileia, 
they made this town the capital of the whole province. Thence 
it acquired its actual name, which means the capital of Istria. 
It was captured by the Venetians in 1379, and passed into 
Austrian possession in 1707. 

CAPONIER (from the Fr. caponni^e, properly a capon-cote 
or house), in fortification, a work constructed in the ditch of a 
fort. Its fire (musketry, machine-guns, cose shot, &c.) sweeps 
the bottom of the ditch and prevents an enemy from establishing 
himself in it. Tlie term is used in a military sense as early as in 
the late 17 th century. In various bastioned systems of fortifica- 
tion a caponier served merely as a covered means of access to 
outworks, the bastion trace providing for the defence of the 
ditch by fire from the main parapet. 

CAPPADOCIA, in ancient gei^raphy, an extensive inland 
district of Asia Minor. In the time of Herodotus the Cappar 
docians occupied the whole region from Mount Taurus to the 
Euxine. That author tells us that the name of the Cappadocians 
(Katpatoulca) was applied to them by the Persians, while they 
were termed by the Greeks ” Syrians,” or ** White Syrians ” 
{Leucosyri), Under the later kings of the Persian empire they 
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were divided into two latrapies or governments, the one com- 
prising the central and inland portion, to which the name of 
Cappadocia continued to be applied by Greek geographers, while 
the other was ^lled Cappadocia Kara ll<>i^Tur, or simply Pontus 
Ihis division had already come abcjut before the time 
of Xenophon. As after the fall of the Persian government the 
two provinces continued to be separate, the distinction was per- 
petuated, and the name Cappadocia came to be restricted to 
the inland province (sometimes called Great Cappadocia), which 
alone will be considered in the present article. 

C appadocia, in this sense, was bounded S. by the chain of 
Mount Taurus, E. by the ICuphratcs, N. by Pontus, and W 
vaguely by the great central salt ‘‘ Desert (Axylon), But it is 
impossible to define its limits with accuracy. Strabo, the onlv 
ancient author who gives any circumstantial account of the 
country, greatly exaggerated its dimensions ; it was in reality 
about 250 m. in length by less than 150 in breadth. With the 
exception of a narrow strip of the distri('t called Melitcne, on the 
east, which forms part of the valley of the Euphrates, the whole 
of this region is a high upland tract, attaining to more than 
3000 ft., and constituting the most elevated portion of the great 
tableland of Asia Minor The western parts of the province, 

where it adjoins Lycaonia, extending thence Ui the foot of 
Mount raunis, are open treeless plains, affording pasture in 
modern as in ancient times to numerous flocks of sheep, but 
almost wholly desolate. But out of the midst of this great 
upland level rise detached groups or masses of mountains, mostly 
of volcanic origin, of which the loftiest are Mount Argaeus (stiil 
called by the Turks Erjish Dagh), (13,100 ft.), and Hassan Dagh 
to the south-west (8000 ft.). 

J he eastern portion of the province is of a more varied and 
broken character, bcitig traversed by the mountain system 
called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus. Between these mountains 
and the fiouthern chain of 'laurus, properly so called, lies the 
region called in ancient times C^ataonia, occupying an upland 
plain surrounded by mountains. This district in tfie time of 
Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia and was completely 
assimilated ; but earlier writers and the Persian military system 
regarded the Cataonians as a distinct people. 

Cappadocia contained the sources of the Sarus and Pyramus 
rivers with their higher affluents, and also the middle course of 
the Halys (sec Asia Minor), and the whole course of the tributary 
of Euphrates now called ’J okhma Su. But as no one of these 
rivers was navigable or served to fertilize the lands along its 
torrential course, none has much importance in the history of 
the province. 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still in existence in 
the time of Strabo, as a nominally independent state, was 
divided, according to that geographer, into ten districts. Of 
these Cataonia has been described; the adjoining district of 
Melitene, which did not originally form part of Cappadocia at all, 
but wa.s annexed to it by Ariarathes I., was a fertile tract adjoining 
the Euphrates ; its chief town retains the name of Mulatia. 
Ciltria was the name given to the district in which Claesarea, tl\e 
capital of the whole country, was situated, and in which rose the 
conspicuous Mount Argaeus, Tyanitts, the region of which Tyana 
wa.s the capital, was a level tract in the extreme south, extend- 
ing to^ the foot of Mount Taurus. (.rUfsauTitis appears to have 
comprised the wc.stern or south-western districts adjoining 
Lycaonia; its chief town was Archelais. Laviansme or Laviniane 
was the country south and south-east of Sivas, through which 
ran the road from .Sebastea to Caesarea : Saf^avausene lay south 
of the above, and included Uzun Vaila and the upper basin of 
the Tokhma Su ; Saraveue lay west of Laviansene and included 
the modern di.strirt of Ak Dagh ; Chanmnene lay we.st again 
of the above along the middle course of the Halys : Morimene 
was the north-western district extending along the edge of the 
central desert as far south as Melegob. 

The only two cities of Cappadocia considered by Strabo to 
deserve that appellation were Mazaca, the capital of the kingdom 
under its native monarchs (see Caesarea-Mazaca) ; and Tyana, 
not far from the foot of the Taurus, the site of which is marked by 
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a great mound at a place called Kiz (or £kuz) Hbsar, about 
12 m. south-west of Nigdeh. Archelais, founded by Archelaus, 
the last king of the country, subsequently became a Roman 
colony, and a place of some importance. It is now Akscrai. 

Se\'eral localities in the Cappadocian country were the sites of 
famous temples. Among these the most celebrated were those of 
Comana (^.w.) and V'enasa in Morimene, where a male god was 
.served by over 3000 hieroduli. The local sanctity of Venasa has 
been perpetuated by the Moslem veneration for Haji Bektash, 
the founder of the order of dervishes to which the Janissaries 
used in great part to belong. Cappadocia was remarkable for tlie 
number of its slaves, which constituted the principal wealth of 
Its monarchs. Large numbers were sent to Rome but did not 
enjoy a good reputation. The Cappadocian peasants are still 
m the habit of taking service in the west of the peninsula and 
only returning to their homes after long absences ; their labour 
is now much valued by employers, as they are a strong sober 
folk. The province was celebrated for its horses, as well as for 
Its vast flocks of sheep ; but from its elevation above the sea, and 
the coldness of its climate, it could never have been ricli and 
fertile. 

Nothing is known of the history of Cappadocia 
before it became .subject to the Bersian empire, except that the 
country was the home of a great “ Hittite ” power centred at 
Boghaz-Keui (sec Pteria), which has left monuments at many 
places, f.g. Nevsheher, Praktin, Gorun, Malatia, various points 
about Albistan and Derendeh, Bulgur Maden, Andaval and 
lyana. Possibly the princes of the last-named city were inde- 
pendent. With the decline of the Syro-Cappadocians after their 
defeat by Croesus, Cappadocia was left in the power of a sort of 
feudal aristocracy, dwelling in strong castles and keeping the 
peasants in a servile condition, which later made them apt for 
foreign slaver}\ It was included in the third Persian satrapy in 
the division established by Darius, but long continued to be 
governed by rulers of its own, none apparently supreme over the 
whole country and all more or less tributary to the Great King. 
Thoroughly subdued at last by the satrap Da tames, Cappadocia 
recovered independence under a single ruler, Ariarathes (hence 
called Ariarathes L), who was a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, and maintained himself on the throne of Cappadocia 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy, 

, The province was not visited by Alexander, who contented 
himself with the tributary acknowledgment of his sovereignty 
made by Ariarathes before the conqueror’s departure from Asia 
Minor ; and the continuity of the native dynasty was only in- 
terrupted for a short time after Alexander's death, when the 
^ngdom fell, in the general partition of the empire, to Eumenes. 
His claims were made good in 322 by the regent Perdiccas, who 
crucified Ariarathes ; hut in the dissensions following Eumcncs’s 
death, the son of Ariarathes recovered his inheritance and left it 
to a line of successors, who mostly bore the name of the founder 
of the dynasty. Under the fourth of the name Cappadocia 
came into relations with Rome, first as a foe espousing the cause 
of Antiochus the Great, then as an ally against Perseus of 
Macedon. I'he kings henceforward threw in their lot with the 
Republic as against the Selcucids, to whom they had been from 
time to time tributary. Ariarathes V. marched with the Roman 
proconsul Crassus against Aristonicus, a claimant to the throne of 
Pergammiim, and their forces were annihilated (130 b.c.). The 
imbroglio which followed his death ultimately led to interference 
by the rising power of Pontus and the intrigues and wars which 
ended in the failure of the dynasty. The Cappadocians, sup- 
ported by Rome against Mithradates, elected a native lord 
Ariobarzanes, to succeed (93 b.c.) ; but it was not till Rome had 
disposed at once of the Pontic and Armenian kings that his 
rule was established (63 b.c.). In the civil wars Cappadocia was 
now for Pompey, now for Caesar, now for Antony, now against 
him. The Ariobarzanes dynasty came to an end and a certain 
^chclaus reigned in ite stead, by favour first of Antony, then of 
Qctavian, and maintained tributary independence till a.I) 17 
when the emperor Tiberius, on Archelaus’s death in disgrace' 
reduced Cappadocia at last to a province. Vespasian in a.d. 70 
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joined Armenia Minor to it and made the combined province 
a frontier bulwark. It remained, under various provincial 
redistributions, part of the Eastern Empire till late in the 
nth century, though often ravaged both by Persians and 
Arabs. But before it passed into Seljuk hands (1074), and from 
them ultimately to the Osmanlis, it had already become largely 
Armenian in religion and speech ; and thus we find the southern 
part referred to as “ Hermeniorum terra ” by crusading chroni- 
clers. At this day the north-east and east parts of the province 
are largely inhabited by Armenians. The native kings had done 
much to Hellenize Cappadocia, which had previously received 
a strong Iranian colour ; but it was left to Christianity to com- 
plete their work. Though pre-HcUcnic usages long survived in 
the local cults and habits, a part of the people has remained more 
or less Hellenic to this day, in spite of its envelopment by Moslem 
conquerors and converts. The tradition of its early church, 
illuminated by the names of the two Gregories and Basil of 
Caesarea, has been perpetuated by the survival of a native 
Orthodox element throughout the west and north-west of the 
province ; and in the remoter valleys Greek speech has never 
wholly died out. Its use has once more become general under 
Greek propagandist influence, and the Cappadocian “ Greeks ” 
are now a flourishing community. 

BiBLiOGRAriiY. — W. Wright, Empire of the Jlittites (1884) ; 
G. Parrot and C. Chipiez, Hist, de Vati dans VantiquiU, vol. iv. 
(188O); A. H. Sayce, Hittites (1802) (see also I*tkria) ; J. G. 
i^roysen, Gesch. des Hellemsmus (3rd ed., 1878) ; A. Llolm, Gesch, 
Gnech. (Eng. trans., 188O) ; 'I'li. Roinach, Mithridate Eupator (1890) ; 
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CAPPEL, a French family which produced some distinguished 
jurists and theologians in the 15th and i6th centuries. In 149^ 
Guillaume Cappel, a.s rector of the university of Paris, protested 
against a tithe which Innocent VIII. claimed from that body. 
His nephew, Jacques Cappel (d. 1541), the real founder of the 
family, was him.sclf advocate-general at the parlement of Paris, 
and in a celebrated address delivered before the court in 1537, 
against the emperor Charles V., claimed for Francis I. the 
counties of Artois. Flanders and Charolais. He left nine chil- 
dren, of whom three became Protestants. The eldest, Jacques 
(1529-1586), sicur du Tilloy, wrote several treatises on juris- 
prudence. Louis (i 534“I586), sieur de Moriambert, the fifth 
son, was a most ardent Protestant. In 1570 he presented a 
confession of faith to Charles IX. in tlie name of his co-re- 
ligionists. He disputed at Sedan before the due de Bouillon 
with the Jesuit, Jean Maldonat (i 534 '“i 5 ® 3 ^> wrote in de- 
fence of Protestantism. The seventh son, Ange (1537^^623), 
seigneur du Luat, was secretary to Henry IV., and enjoyed the 
esteem of Sully. Among those who remained Catholic should be 
mentioned Guillaume, the translator of Machiavelli. The eldest 
son Jacques also left two sons, famous in the history of Pro- 
testantism : — Jacques (1570-1624), pastor of the church founded 
by himself on his fief of le Tilloy and afterwards at Sedan, where 
he became professor of Hebrew, distinguished as historian, 
philologist and exegetical scholar ; and Louis (see below). 

On the protestji)f Guillaume Cappel, see Du Bcllay, Historia 
Univcrsitatls Paifiq^sis. vol. v. On the family, see the sketch by 
another Jacques Cappel, “ De Capcllorum getite,’' in the Com~ 
mentarii et notae crittcae in Vetus Testamentum of I^uis Cappel, his 
father (Amsterdam,' 1680). Consult Eugene and Emile Haag, La 
France protestante, vol. iii. (new edition, 1881). 

CAPPEL, LOUIS (1585-1658), French Protestant divine and 
scholar, a Huguenot whose descent is traced above, was 
born at St Elier, near Sedan, in 1585. He studied theology 
at Sedan and Saumur j and Arabic at Oxford, where he spent 
two years. At the age of twenty-eight he accepted the chair of 


Hebrew at Saumur, and twenty yews afterwards was appointed 
professor of theology. Amongst his fellow lecturers were Moses 
Amyraut and Josu6 de la Place. As a Hebrew scholar he made 
a special study of the history of the Hebrew text, which led 
him to the conclusion that the vowel points and accents are 
not an original part of the Hebrew language, but were inserted 
by the Massorete Jews of Tiberias, not earlier than the 5th 
century a.d., and that the primitive Hebrew characters are those 
now known as the Samaritan, while the square characters are 
Aramaic and were substituted for the more ancient at the time 
of the captivity. These conclusions were holly contested by 
Johannes Buxtorf, being in conflict with the views of his father, 
Johannes Buxtorf senior, notwithstanding the fact that Elias 
Levita had already disputed the antiquity of the vowel points 
and that neither Jerome nor the Talmud shows any acquaintance 
with them. His second important work, Critica Sacra, was 
distasteful from a theological point of view. He had completed 
it in 1634 ; but owing to the fierce opposition with which he had 
to contend, he was only able to print it at Paris in 1650, by aid 
of a son, who had turned Catholic. The various readings in the 
Old Testament text and the differences between the ancient 
versions and the Massoretic text convinced him that the idea 
of the integrity of the Hebrew text, as commonly held by Pro- 
testants, was untenable. This amounted to an attack on the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Bitter, however, as was the 
opposition to his views, it was not long before his results were 
accepted by scholars. 

Cappel was also the author of Annotationes et Commentarii in 
VeUts Testamentum, Chronologia Sacra, and other biblical works, 
as well as of .several other treatises on Hebrew, among which are the 
Arcanum Punctuatiopiis revelatum (1624) and the Diatriba de veris et 
antiquis Ehraeorum Uteris (1645). His Commeniarius de Capellorum 
gente, giving an account of the family to which he belonged, w’as 
published by his nephew James Cappel (1639-1722), who, at the age 
of eighteen, became professor of Hebrew at Saumur, but, on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, fled to England, where he died in 
1722. Sec Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie. 

CAPPELLO, BIANCA (1548-1587), grand duchess of Tuscany, 
was the daughter of Bartolommeo Cappellu, a member of one 
of the richest and noblest Venetian families, and was famed for 
her great beauty. At the age of fifteen she fell in love with 
Pietro Bonaventuri, a young Florentine clerk in the firm of 
Salviati, and on the 28th of November 1563 escaped with him 
to Florence, where they were married and she had a daughter 
named Pellcgrina. The Venetian government made every effort 
to have Bianca arrested and brought back, but the grand duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici intervened in her favour and she w'as left 
unmolested. However she did not get on wifll with her husband’s 
family, who were very poor and made her do menial work, until 
at last her beauty attracted Francesco, the grand duke’s son, 
a vicious and unprincipled rake. Although already married to 
the virtuous and charming Archduchess Giovanna of Austria, 
he seduced the fair Venetian and loaded her with jewels, money 
and other presents. Bianca’s accommodating husband was given 
court employment, and consoled himself with other ladies ; 
in 1572 he was murdered in the streets of Florence in consequence 
of some amorous intrigue, though possibly Bianca and Francesco 
were privy to the deed . On the death of Cosimo in 1 574 Francesco 
succeeded to the grand duchy ; he now installed Bianca in a 
fine palace close to his own and outraged his wife by flaunting 
his mistress before her. As Giovanna had borne Francesco 
no sons, Bianca was very anxious to present him with an heir, 
for otherwise her position would remain very insecure. But 
although she resorted to all sorts of expedients, even to that of 
trying to pass ofl a changeling as the grand duke’s child, she was 
not successful. In 1578 Giovanna died ; a few days later 
Francesco secretly married Bianca, and on the 10th of June 
1579 the marriage was publicly announced. The Venetian 
government now put aside its resentment and was officially 
represented at the mapiificent wedding festivities, for it saw 
in Bianca Cappello an instrument for cementing good relations 
with Tuscany. But the long expected heir failed to come, 
and Bianca realized that if her husband were to die before her 
she was lost, for his famfly, especially his brother Cardinal 
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Ferdinand, hated her bitterly, as an adventuress and interloper. 
In October 1587 both the grand duke and his wife died of colic 
within a couple of days of each other. At the time poison was 
suspected, but documentary evidence has proved the suspicion 
to be unfounded. 

See S. Kotnanin, Lesinni di storia Veneta, vol. ii. (Florence. 187-5) • 
G. E. Saltini, Tragedie Medicee domestiche (Florence, i8g8). 

(L. V,*) 

CAPPERONNIER, CLAUDE (1671-1744), French classical 
scholar, the son of a tanner, was bom at Montdidier on the 1st of 
May 1671. He studied at Amiens and Paris, and took orders in the 
Ouirch of Rome, but devoted himself almost entirely to classical 
studies. He declined a professorship in the university of Bale, 
and was afterwards appointed (1722) to the Greek chair in the 
College de France. He published an edition of Quintilian (1725;) 
and left behind him at liis death an edition of the ancient Latin 
Rhetoricians, whicli was published in 1756. He furnished much 
material for Robert Estienne’s Thesaurus Linguae Lathtae. 
His nephew, Jean raj)peronnier (1716-1775), his successor 
in the chair of Greek al the College de k>ance, was also a distin- 
guished scholar, and jiiiblishcd valuable editions of classical 
authors — Caesar, Anacreon, Plautus, Sophocles. 

CAPPONI, GINO, Marquis (1792-1876), Italian statesman 
and historian, was born on the 13th of September 1792. The 
(.'apponi family is one of the most illustrious Florentine housc.s, 
and is mentioned as early as 1250; it acquired great wealth 
as a mercantile and banking firm, and many of its members 
distinguished them.selves in the service of the republic and the 
Medicis (sijc Cavi-oni, I'iero), and later in that of the house of 
Lorraine. Gino was tlie son of the Marquis Pier Roberto 
Capponi, a nobleman greatly attached to the reigning grand 
duke of Tuscany, hVrdinand 111 . When that prince was depo.sed 
by the French in 1799 the Capponi family followed him into 
exile at Vienna, where they remained until he exchanged his 
rights to the grand dvK’hy for a German principality (1803). 
The Capponi then returned to Florence, and in 1811 Gino married 
the mar(h(\siria Giulia Ricrardi. Although the family were 
very anti- French Gino was chosen with other notables to pay 
homagi* to Napoleon in Paris in 1813. On the fall of Napoleon 
Ferdinand returned to luscany (September 1814), but the restora- 
tion proved less reactionary there than in any other part of 
Italy. Young Capponi was well received at court, but not being 
.satisfied with the life of a mere man of fashion, he devoted himself 
to serious study and foreign travel. After sundry journeys in 
Italy he again visited Paris in 1818, and then w'cnt to England. 
Hi; became dec*ply interested in English institution.s, and care- 
fully studied the constitution, the electoral system, university 
life, industrial organization, &c. At Edinburgh he met Francis 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Revieiv, and conceived a 
desire to found a .similar review in Italy. Besides knowing 
Jeffrey lie made the acquaintance of many prominent statesmen 
and men of letters, including Lord John Russell, the duke of 
Bedford, Dugald Stewart, Ugo Foscolo, &c. This visit hud a 
great effect in forming his character, and while it made him 
an ardent Anglophil, he realized more and more the distressing 
conditions of his own country. He returned to Italy in 1820, 
and on reaching Florence he set to work to found a review on 
the lines of the Edinburgh, which should attract the best literary 
talent. This he achieved with the help of the Swiss G. P. 
Vieusseux, and the result was the Antologia, He contributed 
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largely to its columns, as well as to those of the Archivio Storico, 
another of Vieusseux’s Nentures. Capponi began to take a 
more active interest in politic’s, and entered into communication 
with the Liberals of all parts of Italy. He had discu.ssed the 
possibility of liberating Italy with Prince Charles Albert of 
Savoy-Carignano, to whom he had introduced the Milanese 
revolutionist Count Confalonieri (^.r.). But the collapse of the 
rising of 1821 and the imprisonment of Confalonieri made 
Capponi despair of achieving anything by revolution, and he 
devoted himself to the economic development of Tuscany and 
to study. At his l.>eautiful villa of Varramista he collected 
materials for a history of the Church ; his work was interrupted 


by family troubles and by increasing blindness, but although 
by 1844 he had completely lost his sight he continued to work by 
means of amanuenses. In 1847 he again plunged into politics 
and discussed plans for an Italian alliance against Austria. 
When the grand duke Leopold II. decided in 1848 to grant his 
people a constitution, Capponi was made a member of the 
commission to draw it up, and he eventually became prime 
minister.^ During his short tenure of office he conducted foreign 
affairs with great*skill, and made every effort to save the Italian 
situation after the defeat of Charles Albert on the Mincio. In 
October 1848 he resigned ; soon afterwards the grand duke 
fled, anarchy followed, and then in 1849 he returned, but with 
an escort of Austrian soldiery. The blind statesman thanked 
God that he could not see the hated white uniforms in Florence. 
He returned to his studies and commenced his great Storia 
della Repubbltea dt Ftreftze ; but he followed political offers 
with great interest, and helped to convince Lord John Russell, 
who stayed with him in 1850, of the hopelessness of the grand 
duke’s position. On Leopold’s second flight (27th of April 
1850) a Tuscan assembly was summoned, and Capponi elected 
member of it. He voted for the grand duke’s deposition and 
for the union of Tuscany with Piedmont. King Victor Emmanuel 
made him senator in i860. His last years were devoted almost 
exclusively to his Florentine history, which was published in 
1875 achieved an immediate success. This was Capponi's 
swan song, for on the 3rd of February 1876 he died at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Capponi was one of the be.st specimens of the Tuscan landlord 
class. *‘He represents,” wrote his biographer Tabarrini, 
“ one of the most striking personalities of a generation, now 
wholly passed away, which did not rc.sign itself to the beatitudes 
of 1815, but wished to raise Italy from the humble state to which 
the European peace of that year had condemned her ; and he 
succeeded by first raising the character of the Italians in the 
opinion of foreigners, so as to deserve their esteem and respect.” 
He knew nearly all the most interesting people in Italy, besides 
many distinguished foreigners: Giu.seppe Giusti, the poet, 
A. Manzoni, the novelist, Niccol6 Tommaseo, Richard Cobden, 
A. von Reumont, the historian, were among those whom he 
entertained at his palace or his villas, and many were the strug- 
gling .students and revolutionists to whom he gave assistance. 
As a historian his reputation rests on his Storia delta Repubhlica 
dt Etrenze (Florence, 1875); it was the first comprehensive 
Italian book on the subject based on documents and written 
in a modern critical spirit, and if the chapters on the early 
history of the city are now obsolete in view of recent discoveries, 
yet, as a whole, it remains a standard work. Besides his history 
a large number of essays and pamphlets have been published 
in his Seritti Jnediti, 

See M. Tabarrini, Gino Capponi (Flon'nco, 1879); and A. von 
Reumont. Gino Cappmii (Gotha. 1880). (F V.^) 

CAPPONI, PIERO (1447-1496), Florentine statesman and 
warrior. He was at first intended for a business career, but 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, appreciating his ability, sent him as am- 
bassador to various courts, where he acquitted himself with 
di.stinction. On the death of Lorenzo (X492), who was succeeded 
by his son, the weak arid incapable Piero, Capponi became one of 
the leaders of the anti-Medicean faction which two years later 
expelled him from Florence. Capponi was then made chief of 
the republic and conducted public affairs with great skill, notably 
in the difficult negotiations with Charles VIII. of France, who 
had invaded Italy in 1494 and in who.se camp the exiled Medici 
had taken refuge. In November Charles, on his way to Naples, 
entered Florence with his army, and immediately began to 
behave as though he were the conqueror of the city, because he 
had entered it lance in rest. The signory was anxious to be on 
good terms with him, but when he spoke in favour of the Medici 
their temper changed at once, and the citizens were ordered 
to arm and be prepared for all emergencies. Tumults broke 
out between French soldiers and Florentine citizens, barricades 
were erected and stones began to fly from the windows. This 
alarmed Charles, who lowered his tone and said nothing more 
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about conquered cities or the Medici. The Florentines were 
willing to pay him a large sum of money, but in settling the 
amount further disagreements arose. Charles, who was full of 
the Medici’s promises, made c.xorbitant demands, and finally 
presented an ultimatum to the signory, who rejected it. 
“ Then we shall sound our trumpets,’* said the king, to which 
Capponi replied, “ And wc shall toll our bells,” and tore up the 
ultimatum in the king’s face. Charles, who did not relish the 
idea of house-to-house fighting, was forced to moderate his claims, 
and concluded a more equitable treaty with the republic. On 
the 28th of Noveml)er he departed, and Capponi was appointed 
to reform the government of Florence. But being more at home 
in the camp than in the council chamber, he was glad of the 
opportunity of leading the armies of the republic against the 
Pisan rebels, lie proved a most capaldt^ general, but while 
beSueging the ciustle of Soiuna, he was killed on the 25th of 
September 1.^196. JJis death was greatly regretted, for the 
Florentines recognized in him their ablest statesman and 
warrior. 

See under Savonaroi a, Fi.orknc k, Mkdici, Charlk.s VITI. The 
“ \’itd di Piero ill Ciino ( tippotu,” bv \'. .Acciamoli (published in the 
Anhivio Storiio Italiauo, .series i, Mil. iv. part 2“, 1K5.O, is the chief 
contemporarv authority ; see also P. Villari, SavoNnrtUn, vol. i. 
(Florence, 18H7), and Cliho Capjx)ni, Slona ddla Hapublica di fmnze, 
vol. 11 (pioreiice, if^75). (L. V.*) 

CAPRAIA (anc. Capraria, from capra^ wild-goat), an 
island of Italy, off the N.W. coast (the highest point 1466 ft. 
al)()vc .sca-levcl), belonging to the province ot (Icnoa, 42 m. S.S.E. 
of Leghorn by sea. Pop. (xgoi) 547. It i.s of volcanic origin, 
and is partly oeiaipied by a penal agricultural colony. Jt pro- 
duces wine, and is a centre of the anchovy fishery. It became 
(ienoesc in 1527 and was strongly fortified. In 1706 it was 
occupied for a short time by Nelson. About 20 m. to the north 
is the island of Gorgona (highest point 836 ft.), also famous for 
its anchovies. 

CAPRERA. an island off the N.E. coast of Sardinia, about 
I m. in length. Jt is connected by a bridge with La Madda- 
Icna. Its chief interest lie.s in its connt'xion with Garibaldi, 
who fir.st established himself there in 1854, and died there on 
the 2nd of J urje 1 882. Hi.s tomb is visited on this anniversary by 
Italians from all parts. Roman remains, including a bust of 
Maximian, have Ijeen found upon the island. 

CAPRI (anc. Capreae), an island on the S. side of the Bay of 
Naples, of which it commands a fine view ; it form.s part of the 
province of Naples, and is distant about 20 m. S. of the town of 
Naples. I 'op. (1901)0! the commune of Capri, 3890,0! Anacajiri, 
2316. It diviik’s the exits from the bay into two, the Bocca 
Grande, about j 6 m. wide, between Capri and Ischia, and the 
Bocca Piccola, 3 m. wide between ('apri and the extreme south- 
west point of tlie peninsula of Sorrento. It is 4 m. in length and 
the greatest width is ij m.,the total area being 5.J sq. m. The 
highest point is the Monte Solaro (1920 ft.) on the west, while at 
the east end the cliffs rise to a height of 900 ft. sheer from tlic 
sea. The only safe landing-iilue.e is on the north side. 'I'here are 
two .small towns, C'apri (.450 ft.) and Anacapri (980 ft.), which 
until the con.st ruction of a carriage road in 1874 were connected 
only by a flight of 784 steps (the .siil)structure.s of which at least 
are ancient). The island lacks water, and is du.sty during 
drought, but is fertile, producing fruit, wine and olive oil ; the 
indigenous flora comprises 800 species. The fishing industry 
also is important* But the prosperity of tlic island depends 
mainly upon foreign visitors (some 30,000 annually), who are 
attractefl l)V the remarkable beauty of Uie scenery (that of the 
coast being especially fine), the views of the sea and of the Bay of 
Naples, and the purity of the air. The fiinious Blue Grotto, the 
most celebrated of the many eaves in the roi'ky shores of the 
island, was known in Roman times, but lost until 1826, when it 
was rediscovered. Another beautiful grotto has green instead of 
blue refractions ; the effect in both cases is due to the light 
entering by a small entrance. 

The high land in the we.st of the island and the somewhat less 
elevated region in the east are formed of Upper Tithonian and 
Lowgr Cretaceous limestones, the latter containing Rudistes. 


I'he intervening depression, which seems to be bounded on the 
west by a fault, is filled to a large extent by sandstones and marls 
of Eocene age. A superficial layer of recent volcanic tuffs 
occurs in several parts of the island. The Blue Grotto is in the 
Tithonian limestones \ it shows indications of recent changes of 
level. 

The earliest mythical inhabitants (though some have localized 
the Sirens hero) are the 'IVlcboi from Ararnania undor their king 
'J'elon. Neolithic remains were found in 1S82 in the Grotta dellc 
Felci, a cave on the south coast. In historical times we find the 
island occupied by Greeks. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
Neapolis, and remained so until the time of Augustus, who took 
it in exchange for Acnaria (Ischia) and often resided there. 
Tiberius, who spent the list ten years of his life at Capri, built no 
fewer than twelve villas there ; to these the great majority of the 
numerous and considerable ancient remains on the island belong. 
All these villas can be identified with more or less certainty, the 
l)est preserved being those on the cast extremity, consisting of 
a large number of vaulted substructures and the foundations 
perhaps of a pharos' (lighthouse). One was known as Villa Jovis, 
and the other eleven were probably named after other deities. 
The existence of numerous ancient cisterns shows that in Roman 
as in modern times rain-water was largely used for lark of springs. 
After Tiberius's death the island seems to have been little 
visited by the emperors, and we hear of it only as a place of 
banishment for the wife and sister of Commodiis. The Island, 
having been at first the property of Neapolis, and later of the 
emperors, never had upon it any community with civic right.s. 
Even in imperial times Greek was largely spoken there, for about 
as many Greek as Latin inscrij)ti()ns have been found. The 
medieval town was on the nortli sid(‘ at the rliief landing-plaee 
(Marina Grande), and to it belonged the church of S. Costan/o, an 
early Christian building. It was abandoned in the T5th I'entury 
on accimnt of the inroads of pirates, and the inhaliitants took 
refuge higher up at tht* two towns of Capri and Anacapri. 

In 1806 the island was taken by the luiglish fleet under Sir 
Sidney Smith, and strongly fortified, but in 1808 it was n^laken 
by the French under l^marque. In 1S13 it was restored to 
Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies. 

See J. Beloch, Campaoicn (Breslau, 1800), 278 seq. ; G. IVola, 
Rapporto sullo slato dci rudcri Au^ust^'l'dicrmni - .MS. itiedilo, 
publicato dal Dott. Ignazio Cerio (Na])k‘s, 1894) ; 1 '. l‘uivlilu‘ini, 
Bihliografia dclV J^ohi di Capri e dcUa proviocia Sorreohna (Naples, 
tSoo) ; C. Weichhanlt, Das Schloss dts Tiberius und anderc Romcr- 
haiiten auf Capri (Leipzig, n^oo). ( J'. As.) 

CAPRICCIO, or Capkick (Ital. for a sudden motion or fiiTii }'), 
a musical term for a lively composition of an original and fan- 
tastic nature, not following a set musical form, although 
the first known, WTitten for the harpsichord, partook of the 
nature of a fugue. The word is also used for pieces of a 
fanciful type, in the nature of transcriptions and variations. 

CAPRICORNUS (“ The Goat ”), in astronomy, the tenth 
sign of the zodiac (i/.z^), represented by the symbol intended 
to denote the crooked horns of this animal. The word is derived 
from Lat. caper y a goat, and cornuy a horn. 1 1 is also a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by luidoxus (4th 
century ii.c.) and Aratus (3rd century B.r.) ; Ptolemy and Tycho 
Brahe catalogued 28 .stars, Hevelius gave 29. It was represented 
by the ancients as a creature having the forepart a goat, and the 
hindpart a fish, or sometimes simply a.s a goat. An interesting 
member of tins constellation is a-Capricorniy a pair of stars of 3rd 
and 4th magnitudes, each of which has a companion of the 9lh 
magnitude. 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the sympetalous or higher division of Dicotyledons, that namely 
which is characterized by having the petals of the flower united. 
The plants are mainly shruKs and trees ; British representatives 
BXQSambuctis (elder), Viburnum (guelder-rose and wayfaring tree), 
Lmiicera^^ (honeysuckle) (see fig .) ; Adoxa (mosehatel), a small 
herb with a creeping stem and small yellowish-green flowers, is 
occasionally found on damp hec^e-banks ; Littnaea, a .slender 
creeping evergreen with a thread-like stem and pink bell-shaped 
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fiawer, tt northern plant, occurs m fir-forests and plantations in 
the north of England and Scotland. The leaves are opposite, 
.simple as in honeysuckle, or compound as in elder ; they have 
usually no stipules. The flowers are regular as in Viimrnum 



Flowering slioot of Lonicava CapnjoUum, slightly reduced, i, Fruit 

slightly reduced ; 2, horizontal plan of arrangt'tnent of flower. 

and Sambiims, more rarely two-lipped a.s in Lonicera \ the sepals 
and petals are usually fiv'e in number and placed above tlie ovary, 
tlie five stameas ari; attached to the corolla-tube, there are three 
to fi\'e carpeKs, and the fruit Ls a berry as in honeysuckle or 
snowlierry {Syttiff/ioyicarpiiis), or a stone fruit, with several, 
usually three, stones, as in SaNihui:us. 

Jn Satnhucus and I'iburnum the sinull white flowers are 
niassed in heads \ honey is secreted at the base of the styles 
and, tlie tube of the flower being very short, is exposed to the 
\i.sits of flies and insects with short pmbosces. The flowers of 
}.o)iirera, which have a Jong tulie, open in the evening, when they 
me sweet-seented and are visited by hawk-moths. The order 
t^intains about 250 species, chiefly natives of the north temperate 
zone and the mountains of the tropics. Several genera afford 
ornamental plants ; such are Lomrera, erect shrubs or twiners 
with long-tubed wln’te, yellow or red flowers ; Symphoncarpus, 
a North American shrub, with small whitish pendulous flowers 
and white berries ; Diemlla (also known a.s Weif^elta), and 
Viburnum, including V. Opulus, guelder rose, in the cultivated 
forms of which the corolla has become enlarged at the expense 
of the essential organs and the flowers are neuter. 

CAPRIVI DE CAPRERA DE MONTECUCCOLI, GEORG LEO 
VON, Count (18.^1-1809), German soldier and statesman, was 
born on the 24th of February 1831 at Charlottenburg. The 
family springs from Carniola, and the name was originally 
written Kopriva ; in the 18th century one branch settled in 
Wernigerode, and several memlicrs entered the Prussian service.; 
the father of the cliuncellor held a high judicial post, and was 
made a life member of the Prussian House of Lords. Caprivi 
was educated in Berlin, and entered the army in 1849 ; he took 
part in the campaign of 1866, being attached to the staff of the 
ist army. In 1870 he served as chief of the staff to the loth army 
corps, which formed part of the 2nd army, and took part in 
battles before Metz as well as in those round Orleans, in which 
he highly distinguished himself. One of the most delicate 
strategic^ problems of the whole war was the questiem of 
whether to change the direction of the 10th corps on themomingof 
the i6th of August before Vionville, and in this, as well as in the 


actual manoeuvres of the corps on that day, Caprivi, as repre- 
sentative of, and counsellor to, his chief. General v. Voigts- 
Rhetz, took a leading part. At the battle Bcaune-larRolandc, 
the turning-point of the Orleans campaign, the 10th corps bore 
the brunt of the fighting. After the peace he held several 
important military ofikes, and in 1883 was made chief of the 
admiralty, in which post he had to command the fleet and to 
organize and r^esent the department in the Reichstag. He 
resigned in 188a, when the command was separated from the 
representation in parliament, and was app(^inted commander of 
the 10th army corps. Bismarck had already referred to him as 
a possible successor to himself, for Caprivi had shown great 
administrative ability, and was unconnected with any political 
party ; and in March J890 he was appointed chancellor, Prussian 
minister president and foreign mini.ster. He was quite unknown 
to the public, and thi" choice caused some surprise, but it was 
fully justified. The chief events of his admiriLstration, which 
lasted for four years, arc narrated elsewhere, in the article on 
Germany. He sliowed great ability in quickly mastering the 
bu.siness’^, with which he was hitherto quite unacquainted, a.s he 
himself acknowledged ; his .s|jeechcs in tlic Rciclistag were 
admirably clear, dignified and to the p(»int. Hi.s first achieve- 
ment was the conclusion in July 1890 of a general agreement with 
Great Britain regarding the spheres of influence of the two 
countries in Africa. Bismarck had supported the colonial 
parties in Germany in prcten.sions to which it was innipossible 
for Great Britain to give her consent, and the relations between 
the two powers were in consequence somewhat strained. ( aprivi 
adopted a concilratoiy attitude, and succeeded in negotiating 
terms with Lord Salisburj' which gave to Germany all she could 
reasonably expect. But the abandonment of an aggressive 
policy in East Africa and in Nigeria, and in the withdrawal of 
German claims to Zanzibar (in exchange for Heligoland) aroused 
the hostflit)^ of the colonial parties, who bitterly attacked the 
new clmnccUor. Caprivi had, however, \yy making the frontiers 
of the Congo Free State and Gennan East Africa meet, “ cut ” 
the Cape to ( airo connexion of the British, an achievement 
which caused n)uch dismay in British colonial circles, regular 
treaties having been obtained from native chiefs over large 
areas which the chancellor secured for Germany. In Nigeria 
also Caprivi by the 1890 agreement, and by another conebded 
in 1893, made an excellent bargain for his rountr>^, while in 
South-West Africa he. obtained "a long but narrow extension 
eastward to the Zamlx'zi of the German protectorate (this strip 
of territorv lieing known as “ Caprivi s Pinger ”), In his African 
policy the cluinccllor proved far-sighted, and gained for the new 
protectorates a period for internal development and consolida- 
tion. The Anglo-German agreement of iScjo was followed by 
I commercial treaties with Austria, Rumania, dc. ; by conrhtding 
them he earned the express commendation of the emperor and 
the title of count, but he was fr( m this time Telentlc.ss]y attacked 
by the Agrarians, who made it a ^ound for their distru.st that 
he was not himself a landed proprietor ; and frem thi.s time he 
had to depend much cn the support of the Liberals and other 
parties who had l)een formerly in opposition. The rcoi^aniz^tion 
of the army caused a parliamcntaiy crisis, but he carried it 
through successful^, only, however, to earn the enmity of the 
more old-fash k;ned soldiers, who would not foqijive him for 
shortening the period of service. His position was seriously 
compromised by the failure in 1892 to carry an education bill 
which he had defended by saying that the question at issue was 
Christianity or Atheism, and he resigned the presidency of the 
Pru.ssian ministiy^, which was then given to C'(junt Pblenbtirg. 
In 1894 a difference arose between Eulenburg and Caprivi 
concerning the bill for an amendment of the criminal code (the 
Umsturz Vorlage), and in October the emperor dismissed both. 
Caprivi’s fall was probably the work of the Agrarians, but it was 
also due to the fact that, while he sliowcd very high ability m 
conducting the business of the coun^, be made no attempt to 
secure his personal position by forming a party either in parlia- 
ment or at court. He interpreted his position rather as a soldier ; 
he did his duty, but did not think of defending himself. Ht 
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suffered much from the attacks made on him by the followers of 
Bismarck, and he was closely associated with the social ostracism 
of that statesman ; we do not know, however, in regard either to 
this or to the other events of his administration, to what extent 
Caprivi was really the author of the policy he carried out, and to 
what extent he was obeying the orders of the emperor. With a 
loyalty which cannot be too highly praised, he always refused, 
e^Tn after his abrupt dismissal, to justify himself, and he could 
not be persuaded even to write memoirs for Ifl-ter publication. 
The last years of his life were spent in absolute retirement, for 
he could not return even to the military duties which he had 
left with great reluctance at the orders of the emperor. He died 
unmarried on the 6th of February 1899, at the age of sixty-eight. 

Se<‘ R. .\rndt, Die Redcn des Cvajen v. Caf^rivi (Berlin, 1804), with 
a biograjihy. (J. W. He.) 

(fAPRONNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1814-1891), Belgian 
.stained-glass painter, was born in Brussels in 1814, and died 
there in 1891. He had much to do with the modern revival of 
gla.ss-painting, and first made his reputation by his study of 
the old methods of workmanship, and his clover restorations of 
old examples, and (xipies made for the Brussels archaeological 
museum. He airried out windows for various churches in 
Brussels, Bruges, Amsterdam and elsewhere, and his work was 
commissioned also for h ranee, Italy and hmgland. At the 
l^aris Exhibition of 1855 he won the only medal given for glass- 
painting. 

CAPSICUM, a genus of plants, the fruits of which are used 
as peppers (see (Cayenne Pepper for botany, &c.). As 
used in medicine, the ripe fruit of the capsicum mimum (or 
frutnraus), containing the active principle capsaicin (cap- 
sacutin), first isolated by Thresh in 1876, has remarkable 
physiological properties. Applied locally to the skin or mucous 
membrane, it cau.ses redness and later vesication. Internally in 
small doses it stimulates gastric' sec’retion.s and causes dilatation 
of the vessels ; but if used internally in excess for a long period it 
will cause subacute gastritis. In single doses in excess it causes 
renal irritation and inflammation and strangury. The adminis- 
tration of capsicum is valuable in atony of the stomach due to 
chronic alcoholism, its hot stimulating effect not only increasing 
the uppetite but to a certain degree .satisfying the craving for 
alcohol. Jt is also useful in the fiatulency of the aged, where it 
prevents the development of gas, and has a marked effect on 
anorexia. It has been used in functional torpidity of the kidney. 
Externally capsicum plaster placed over the affected muscles is 
useful in rheumatism and lumbago. Capsicum wool, known as 
calorific wool, made by dissolving the oleoresin of capsicum in 
ether and pouring it on to absorbent cotton-wool, is u.seful in 
rheumatic affections. 

CAPSTAN (also spelt in other forms, or as “ capstock and 
“ cable stock,’’ connected with the O. Fr. capestan or cabestati, 
from Lat. capislrum, a lialter, capere, to take hold of ; the 
conjecture that it came from the Span. goat, and estauio, 

stiinding, is untenable), an appliance used on board ship and on 
dock walls, for heaving-in or veering cables and hawsers, whether 
of iron, steel or hemp. It differs from a windlass, which is used 
for the same purposes, in fiaving the axis on which the rope is 
wound vertical instead of horizontal. The word seems to liave 
come into English (14th century) from French or Spanish ship- 
men at the time of the Cru.sades. The earlier forms were of a 
comparatively simple character, made of wood with an iron 
spindle and worked by miinual labour with wooden capstan bars. 
As heavier cables were supplied to .ships, difficulty was found, 
when riding at anchor, in holding, checking and veering cable. 
A cable-holder (W. H. Ilurfield’s) was tested in H.M.S. “ New- 
castle ” (wooden frigate) in 1870 and proved effective ; its first 
development in 1876 was the application in the form of a 
windlass secured to the deck, driven by a messenger chain from 
the capstan, fitted in H.M.S. “ Inflexible ’’ (fig. i). 

The capstans and engine are shown at A, A, A, and the windlass 
B is driven by messenger chains C', C. The four cables (dotted 
line I), D) lead to their respective cable-holders, fitted with a 
brake, and by these means each cable-holder can be connected 


to the main driving shaft, and any cable hove-in or veered 
independent!}' of the other ; by using steam power instead of 
manual, the previous slow motion 
was obviated. In H.M.S. “ Col- 
lingwood ” steam power was 
used to work the windlass 
directly by means of worm 
gearing ; the windlass was 
divided into two parts, so that 
the one on the port side could 
be worked independently of that 
on the starboard, and vice 
versa. An independent (capstan 
in both ships, arranged to take 
either of the cables, could be 
worked by hand or steam. In 
the “ C ollingwood’s ” windlass the cables remained on their 
holders, and could be hove-in or veered without being touched. 

Napier’s patent windlass for merchant ships (1906) resembles 
an appliance fitted in the earlier second-class cruisers of the 
British muy (1890 to 1900). Two cable wheels or cable-holders 
are mounted loose on a horizontal axle, one on each side of a 
worm wheel which is tightly keyed on the middle part of the axle. 
A vertical steam engine with two cylinders, placed one on each 
.side of the franung, drives a second horizontal axle which is 
connected by a set of bevel gears to an upright worm shaft, 
which works the worm wlu'el. This worm wheel ean he con- 
nected by means of sliding bolts to one or both of the cable 
whec'ls, enabling one or both cables to be hove-in or veered 
as necessary. A brake, of Napier’s .self-holding differential 
type, is fitted to each cable wheel, and is controlled by band 
wheels on the aft side of the windlass. For warping pur- 
poses, warping drums are fitted (made portable if required). 
A third central capstan, fitted forward of the windlass, is con- 
nected to the upright worm shaft by a horizontal shaft and 
bevel wheels. It can also be worked by manual labour with 
capstan bars. Fig. 2 represents the arrangement of the capstans 
on the forecastle of a battleship, fitted by Napier Brothers. Deep- 



Ero. 2.— Elevation looking aft. 

bodied capstans have been superseded by low drum-headed ones, 
over which the guns may be fired. The three capstans or cable- 
holdens of cast steel, capable of taking 2]^ in. cables, are fitted 
on vertical spindles, which pass down through the main and 
armoured decks to the platform one, where the steam engine and 
gearing are placed. The gearing consists of worm and wheel 
gears, so arranged that the three capstans can be worked singly or 
in conjunction, when heaving-in or veering, and the brakes (of 
the t)q}e previously mentioned) are controlled by a portable 
hand wheel fitted on the aft side of each. The cable-holders 
can be u.sed for riding at anchor (see Cable). The middle line 
capstan E is keyed to vertical spindles and can be coupled up to 
the capstan engine, by clutch and drop bolts in the capstan 
engine room ; it is fitted with a cAble-holder, to take cither the 
port or starboard cables, and in addition is provided with 
portable whelps, enabling it to be used for warping. It can also 
be worke4 by manual labour with capstan burs, a drum-head E’, 
fitted on the spindle on the main deck, enabling additional 
capstan bars to be used if required. 

To avoid carrying steam pipes aft, the after capstan is worked 
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Fii- 3. — Napier Brothers’ 
capstan. 


by an electric motor which is kept below the water-line. Napier 
Brothers’ capstan (fig. 3) is for warping purposes, for working the 
stern anchor with wire hawser and for coaling. It is placed on the 
upper deck, and i.s fitted with a drum-head for capstan bars, with 
pawls and pawl rim on the deck plate, the pawls A being lifted and 
placed on their rests B when working with the motor. The upper 
portion of the capstan, together with its drum-head, is portable, 
being fixed to the centre bos.s with keys and gun-metal screws. 
The centre boss is keyed to the spindle, which passes through the 
deck and carries at its lower end a coupling for connecting to 
the worm wheel gear. For working by motor, the additional 
security of two drop bolts is provided. The gearing consists 
of a single worm and worm wheel, working in an oil-bath, the 
worm shaft being coupled direct to the motor spindle. The 
motor i.s of the scmi-enclosed type, the working and live parts 
being protected by a perforated metallic ('overing ; it is worked 
off a loo-volt circuit, at a speed under full load conditions of 300 
revolutions per minute. The motor is of a 4-pole type and 

compound wound, the shunt 
winding limiting the speed on 
light load to not more than 
1000 revolutions per minute. 
A frictional brake is provided, 
pulled off by means of a shunt- 
cxcited magnet. The controller 
is of the reversing drum type, 
with not les.s than four steps 
in either direction, and is fitted 
with a magnetic blow-out. The 
control is effected by a remov- 
able hand w'heel on a portable 
pedestal, fitted on top with a 
circular dial plate and indi- 
cating pointer ; the hand wheel 
reverses the current as well as 
graduates the speed in either direction. All capstans of the 
Briti.sh navy, after being fitted on board ship, are tested for 
lifting power and speed ; with foremost (steam) capstans, the 
steam being at 150 lb pressure, the anchor i.s usually let go in 
j 6 to 25 fathoms water, and the speed ascertained by observing 
the time taken to heavc-in not less than a length of cable, 75 ft. ; 
the length must be hove-in in three minutes, or at the rate of 
25 ft. per minute. With the after capstan (motor) of first-class 
battlc.ships and cruisers, a weight is used instead of an anchor, 
the test being to lift q tons at the rate of 25 ft. per minute. 
Capstans on dock walls in British government dockyards are 
usually driven by hydraulic or air pressure, conveyed through 
pipes to small engines underneath the capstans. (j. w. D.) 

CAPSULE (from the l.at. capsiila, a small box), a term in 
botany for a dry seed vessel, as in the poppy, iris, foxglove, &c., 
containing one or more cells. When ripe the capsule opens and 
scatters the seed (see Botany). 'J’hc word is used also for a 
small gelatinous case enclosing a dose of medicine, and for a 
metal cap or cover on bottles and jars. In anatomy the term 
is used to denote a cover or envelope partly or wholly surrounding 
a structure. Every diarthrodial joint possesses a fibrous or 
ligamentous capsule, lined with synovial membrane, attached 
to the adjacent ends of the articulating bones. The term is 
particularly applied to the sac which encloses the crystalline 
lens of the eye ; to Glisson’s capsule, a thin areolar coat of fibrous 
tissue lying inside the tunica serosa of the liver : to the glomerular 
capsules in the kidney substance ; to the suprarenal capsules, 
two small flattened organs in the epigastric region ; and to the 
internal and external capsules of the brain (sec Brain, fig. 14 
and explanation). 

CAPTAIN (derived from Lat. caput, head, through the Low 
Lat. capitanus), a chief or leader, in various connexions, but 
particularly a grade officer in the army or navy. 

At sea the name of captain is given to all who command ships 
whether they Mong to the military navy of their country or 
not, or whether they hold the substantive rank or not. Thus a 
lieutenant when in command of a vessel is addressed as captain. 


In France a naval lieutenant is addressed as man capitattic, 
because he has that comparative rank in the army. The master 
of a merchant ship is known as her captain. But the name is 
also used in the strict sense of foreman, or head man, to describe 
many of the minor or “ petty ” officers of a British or American 
man-of-war — the captain of a top, of the forecastle, or of a gun. 
The title “ post captain ” in the British navy means simply 
full captain, and is the equivalent of the French capitaine de 
vaisseau. It had its origin in the fact that captains appointed 
to a ship of twenty guns and upwards were included in, or 
pasted ” on, the permanent list of captains from among whom 
the admirals were chosen. The captain of the fleet is an officer 
who arts as chief of the staff to an admiral commanding a large 
force. The position Is equivalent to flag rank, but is held by 
a captain. Staff captain is the highest grade of the oflicers 
entrusted with the navigation of a ship or fleet. * 

'i'he militar}' rank c)f captain (It. capitaine, Ger. Hauptmann, 
or in the cavalry, Rittmeisier), which was formerly the title of an 
officer of high rank corre.sponding to the modem general officer 
or colonel, has with the gradual subdivision and articulation 
of armies, come to be applied to the commanders of companies 
or squadrons, and in general to officers of the grade equivalent 
to this command (see Officers). 

The title of “ captain-general ” was formerly u.sed in the 
general sense of a militaiy^ commander-in-chief, and is still 
similarly u.sed in Spain. In the Spanish army there are eight 
captain.s-gcneral, each of whom has command of a “ region ” 
corresponding to an army corps district. The same title was 
formerly given to the Spanish governors of the colonial provinces 
in the New World. The official title of the governor of Jamaica 
i.s “ captain-general and governor-in-chief.” 

CATTAL (Lai. capitalix, “ first,” ” chief ”), a medieval feudal 
title in Gascony. According to Du Cange the designation captal 
{capital, captau, capitau) was applied loosely to the more illus- 
trious nobles of Aquitaine, counts, viscounts, &c., probably 
us capilales domini, ” principal lords,” though he quotes more 
fanciful explanations. As an actual title the word w'as used 
only by the lords of Trene, Puyehagut, Epemon and Buch. 
It is best known in connexion w’ith the famous soldier, Jean de 
Grailly, captal of Buch (d. 1376), the “ captal de Buch ” par 
excellence, immortalized by Froissart as the confidant of the 
Black Prince and the champion of the English cause against 
France. His active part in the war began in 1364, when he 
ravaged the country between Paris and Rouen, but was beaten 
by Bertrand du Giiesclin at Cocherel and taken prisoner. Re- 
leased next year, he received the seigniory of Nemours and took 
the oath of fealty to the French king, Charles V., but soon resigned 
his new fief and returned to his allegiance to the English king. 
In 1367 he took part in the battle of Navarette, in which Du 
Guc.sclin was taken prisoner, the captal being entrusted with his 
safe-keeping. In 1371 Jean de Grailly was appointed constable 
of Aquitaine, but was taken prisoner next year and interned in 
the Temple at Paris where, resisting all the tempting offers of 
the French king, he remained till his death five years later. 

CAPTION (Lat. captio, a taking or catching), a term still 
used in law, especially Scots, for arrest or apprehension. From 
the obsolete sense of a catching at any possible plea or objection 
comes the adjective “ captious,” i,e. sophistical or fault-finding. 
The term also has an old legal use, to signify the part of an 
indictment, &c., which shows where, when and by what authority 
it is taken, found or executed ; so its opening or heading. From 
this is derived the modern sense of the heading of an article in 
a book or newspaper. 

CAPTIVE (from Lat. capere, to take), one who is captured in 
warfare. As a term of International 1 -aw, it has been displaced by 
that of “ prisoner of war.” The position and treatment of cap- 
tives or prisoners of war is now dealt with fully in chapter ii, of 
the regulations annexed to the Hague Convention respecting the 
Laws and Customs of War on Land, of the i8th of October 1907, 

See Peace Conference and War ; also Sir T. Barclay, supplement 
to Problems of Jntemaiional Practice and Diplomacy, for comparison 
of texts of 1899 and 1907. 
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CAPTURE (from Lat capertj to take ; Fr. prise maritinte ; 
Ger. We%naiime), in international law, the taking possession 
by a belligerent ^'essel of an enemy or neutral merchant or non- 
fighting ship. If an enemy ship is captured she becomes forth- 
with lawful prize (q.v .) ; when a neutral ship, the belligerent 
commander, in case her papers are not conclusive, has a right 
to search her. If he finds contraband on board or the 
papers or cargo or circumstances excite any serious suspitnon 
in his mind, which the master of the ship has been unable to 
dispel, he places an officer and a few of his crew on board and 
sends her to the nearest port where there is a prize court for 
trial, 'i'lic word is also used for the vessel thus captured (see 
Bloc kade, (’untrauand). (T. Ba.) 

CAPUA (anc. Casilinum), a town and archiepiscopal see of 
Campania, Italy, in the proviru e of (’aserta, 7 m. \V, by rail from 
lh(* town oi Caserta. J’op. (igoi) 14,285. It was erected in 
85(> by Bishop Lanciulf on the site of Casilinum (q.v.) after the 
destruction of the ancient Capua by the Saracens in 840, but 
it only occupies the site of the original pre-Roman town on the 
left (south) bank of the river. 

'riie cathedral of S. Stefano, erecf.ed in 856, has a handfiome 
atrium and a lofty J/.)mbard rami)anile, and a (modernized) 
interior with three aisles; bolli it and tlie atrium have ancient 
granite colunms. The Romanesque crypt, with ancient column.s, 
has also been restored. It has a fine paschal candlestick, and 
the fragments of a pulpit with marble mosaic of the 13th century. 
'J'here are also pre.served in the cathedral a fine Exultet roll and 
an vvan^darnm of the end of the 12th centur>% bound in bronze 
decorated with gold filigree and enamels. The mosaics of the 
beginning of the i2th ccntur>’ in the apses of the cathedral and 
of S. Benedetto, were destroyed about 1720 and 1620 respectively. 
'J'he small church of S. Marcello w'as also built in 856. In 1232- 
1240 J^'rerlerii’k II. erectexl a castle to guard the Roman bridge 
over the Volturno, composed of a triumphal arch witli twm 
towers. This was demolished in 1557. 'I’lic statues with which 
it was decorated were contemporary imitations of ckissical 
sculptures. Some of thcmi arc still preserved in the Museo 
Campano (E. Bertaux, L'Ari dans I'Jtalie meridmiaky Paris, 
jyo4, L 707). 'J’he Museo Campano also contains a considerable 
collection of antiquities from the ancient Capua. 

Capua changed hands frequently during the middle ages. 
One of the mo.st memurablc facts in its history is the terrible 
attack miirle on it in 1501 by Caesar Borgia, who hnrl entered 
the ti»wn by treachery, in which 5000 lives were sacrificed. It 
remained a part of the kingdom of Naples until the 2nd of 
November j80o, when, u month after the battle of the Volturno, 
it .surrendered to the Italian troops. (T. As.) 

CAPUA (mod. S. Maria di Capua Vctcre), the chief ancient 
city of Campania, and one of the most important towns of 
ancient Italy, situated 16 m. N. of Neapolis, on the N.E. edge 
of the Ciimpatiian plain. Its site in a position not naturally 
defeasible, together with the regukirily of its plan, indiaites that 
it is not a ver>" ancient town, though it very likely occupies the 
site of an carJy Oscan settlement. Its fouitdation is attributed 
by (!ato to the Etruscans, and the date given as about 260 years 
before it was Uiken " by Rome (Wll. i. 7). If this be referred, 
not to its capture in the Second Punic \\'ar (21 j B.c.) but to its 
submission to Rome in 338 B.c., we get about 600 B.c. as the date 
of its foundation, a period at which the Etruscan power was at 
its highest, and which may perhaps, therefore, be accepted.' 
The origin of the name is probably Campus y a plain,- us the 
adjective Campamts shows, Capuauus being a later form stig- 
mali/ed as incorrect by \'arro (Dc L, L. x. i{)). The derivation 
from Kairis (a \'ulture, Eatinized into Vollurnum by some 
aiithoritcs who tell us that this was the original name), and that 
from capul (as though the name had been given it as the “ head ’’ 
of the tweU e Etruscan cities of Campania), must be rejected. 

^ G. Patroiii, in A.!i del Coiiffresso 7ute>uazionalc di Scienze Storiihe 
('Rome. Ti)r>4). v. 21*^. ts inclined to place it considerably earlier. 

Livy i\'. ^7. ** Vultunumi Etrusconim iirbem quae nunc Capua 
ab Samnitibus caplam (425 n.c.) Capuamquc ab duco corum 
Capyc, vel, quod propius vero est, a canipestri agro appellalam.” 


The Etruscan supremaqr in Campania came to an end with the 
Samnite invasion in the latter half of the 5th century b.c (see 
Campama) ; these conquerors, however, entered into alliance 
witlt Rome for protection against the Samnite mountain tribes, 
and with Capua came the dependent communities Casilinum, 
Calatia, Atella, so that the greater part of Campania now fell 
under Roman supremacy. The citizens received the civilas szne 
su(]raf^io. In the second Samnite War they proved untru.stworthy , 
so that the Ager Falemus on the right bank of the Volturnus 
wras taken from them and distributed among citizens of Rome, 
tht IribusFaleriia l)eing thus formed ; and in 318 the ptiwers of the 
native officials (meddurs) were limited by the appointment of 
officials with the title prqejvcii Capuam Cumas (taking their 
name from the most important towns of Campania) ; these were 
at first mere deputies of the praetor urbanus, but after 123 b.c. 
were elected Roman magistrates, four in number ; they governed 
the whole of Campania until the time of Augustus, when they 
were alxilished. In 313 B.c. Capua w'as connected with Rome 
by the construction of the Via Appia, the most important of the 
military highways of Italy. 'Ihe gate by which it left the 
Servian walls of Rome bore the name Porta Capena- perhaps 
the only case in which a gate in this enceinte bears the name of 
the place to which it led. At what time the Via Latina was 
prolonged to Casilinum is doubtful (it is quite possible that it was 
done when Capua fell under Roman supremacy, i.e. before the 
construction of the Via Appia) ; it afforded a route only 6 m. 
longer, and the difficulties in connexion with its construction 
were mtich less ; it also avoided the troublesome journey through 
the J’omptinc Marshes (see 1 '. Ashby in drapers of the British 
School at Home, j. 217, London, i()02). 'Phe importance of ('apiia 
increased steadily during the 3rd century", and at the beginning 
of the second Punic War it was considered to be only slightly 
behind Rome and Carthage themselves, and was able to furnish 
30,000 infantry' rmd 4000 cavalry. Until after the defeat of 
Cannae it remained faithful to Rome, but, after a vain demand 
that one of the consuls should always be selected from it, it 
transferred its allegiance to Hannibal, who made it his winter- 
quarters, with bad results to die vunalc of his troops (see Pgnjc 
War.s). After a long siege it was taken by the Romans in 2 1 1 n.c. 
and severely punished ; its nn^istrates and communal organiza- 
tion were aiioiished, the inhabitants losing their civic, rights, and 
its territor)' became Roman state domain. Parts of it were sold 
in 205 and 199 b.c., another part was divided among the citizens 
of the new ('olonies of \'olturnum and Liternum established 
near the coast in 194 b.c., but the greater portion of it wa.s 
reserved to be let by the state, (xinsidcrable difficult ies occurred 
in preventing illegal encroachments by private persons, and it 
betuime necessary to buy a numlier of them out in 162 n.c. It 
was, after that period, let, not to large but to .small proprietors. 
L'rcijuent attempts were made by the democratic leaders to 
divide the land among new settlers. Brutus in 83 b.c. actually 
succeeded in establishing a colony, bu t it was soon dissolved ; and 
Cicero's speeches De Lege Agraria were directed against a 
similar att.empt by Servilius Kullus in 63 b.c. In the meantime 
the necessary organization of the inhabitants of this thickly- 
populated district was in a measure supplied by grouping them 
round important shrines, cs|x*cially tliat of Diana Tifatina, in 
connexion with which a pagus Dianae existed, as we learn from 
many inscriptions ; a pagus Heretdaneus is also known. The 
town of Capua lielonged to none of these organizations, and was 
entirely dependent on the pracjccii, J t enjoyed great pro.sperity, 
however, owing to its spelt, which was worked into groats, wine, 
roses, spices, unguents, &c., and also owing to its manufactures, 
especially of bronze objects, of which both the elder Cato and 
the elder Pliny speak in the highest terms (De agr. 135 j Hist. 
Hat. xxiv. 95). Its luxury remained proverbial ; and Campania 
is especially spoken of as the home of gladiatorial combats. 
From the gladiatorial schools of Campania came Spartacus and 
his follovjersin 73 b.c. Julius Caesar as consul in 59 b.c. succeeded 
in carrying out the establishment of a colony in connexion with 
hLs agrarian law, and 20,000 Roman citizens were settled in this 
territory. The number of colonists was increased by Mark 
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Antony, Augustus (who constructed an aqueduct from the Mons 
Tifata, and gave the town of Capua estates in the district of 
Cnossus in Crete to the value of 12 million sesterces — £120,000), 
and Nero. In the war of A.n. 69 it took the side of Vitellius. 
Under the later empire it is not often mentioned j but in the 
4th century it was the seat of the consularis Campaniae and its 
chief town, though Ausonius puts it behind Mediolanum (Milan) 
and Aquileia in his ordo mlnliuin utbium. Under Constantine 
we hear of the foundation of a Christian church in Capua. In 
A.D. 456 it was taken and destro)'ed by Genseric, but must have 
been soon rebuilt : it was, however, finally destroyed by the 
Saracens in 840 and the church of S. Maria Maggiore, founded 
about 497, alone remained. It contains 52 ancient marble 
columns, but was modernized in 1766. The site was only 
occupied in the late middle ages by a village which has, however, 
outgrown the medieval C'apiia in modern days. 

Remavis. — No pre-Roman remains have been found within 
the town of Capua itself, but important cemeteries have been 
discovered on all sides of it, the earliest of which go hack to the 
7th or fith century n.c. 'I'he tombs are of various forms, partly 
chambers with frescoes on the walls, partly cubical blocks of 
peperino, hollowed out, with grooved lids. The objects found 
within them consist mainly of vases of bronze (many of them 
without feet, and with incised designs of Etrusc^an style) and of 
clay, some of Greek, some of local manufacture, and of paintings. 
On the east of the town, in the J’atturclli property, a temple has 
been discovered with Oscan votive inscriptions, some of them 
inscribed upon terra-eotta tablets, otliers on ctppiy while of a 
group of T50 tufa statuettes (representing a matron holding one 
or more children in her lap) three bore Latin inscriptions of the 
early imperial period. The site of the town being in a perfectly 
flat plain, without natural defences, it was possible to lay it out 
regularly. Its length from east to west is accurately determined 
by the fact that the Via Appia, which runs from north-west to 
south-east from Casilinuiii to Galatia, turns due east very soon 
after passing the so-called Arco Campano (a triumphal arch of 
good brickwork, once faced with marble, with three openings, 
erected in honour of some emperor unknown), and cotitinuos to 
run in this direction for 54134 English feel (~6ooo ancient 
Oscan feet). The west gate was the Porta Romana ; remains 
of the east gate (the name of which we do not know) have l>een 
found. This fact shows that the main street of the town was 
perfectly orientated, and that before the Via Appia was con- 
structed, i.e. in all probability in pro-Roman times. The width 
of the town from north to south cannot be so accurately deter- 
mined as the line of the north and south walls is not known, 
though it can be approximately fixed by the absence of tombs 
(Beloch fixes it at 4000 Oscan feet -s 3609 English feet), nor is it 
absolutely certain (though it is in the highest degree probable, 
for Cicero praises its regular arrangement and fine streets) that 
the plan of the town was rectangular. Within the town are 
remains of thermae on the north of the Via Appia and of a theatre 
opposite, on the south. The former consisted of a large crypto- 
porticus round three sides of a court, the south side l)eing open 
to the road ; it now lies under tl^e prisons. Beloch (see below) 
attributes this to the Oscan period ; but the construction as 
shown in I.abruzzi^s drawing (v. 17) ^ is partly of brick-work and 
opus reticidatum, which may, of course, l)elong to a restoration. 
The stage of the theatre had its back to the road ; Labruzzi 
(v. 18) gives an interesting view of the cavea. It appears from 
inscriptions that it was erected after the time of Augustus. 
Other inscriptions, however, prove the existence of a theatre as 
early as 94 B.c., so that the existence of another elsewhere must 
be assumed. Wc know that the Roman colony was divided into 
regions and possessed a capitolium, with a temple of Jupiter, 
within the town, and that the market-place, for unguents 
especially, was called Scplasia ; we also hear of an aedes alba^ 
probably the original senate house, which stood in an open space 
known ns albana. But the sites of all these are quite uncertain. 
Outside the town on the north is the amphitheatre, built in the 
* For these drawings see T. Ashby, “ Bessins in^dits de Carlo 
Labruzzi," in Mdlanges de V&cole ftangaise, 1903, 4x4. 
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time of Augustus, restored by Hadrian and dedicated by 
Antoninus Pius, as the inscription over the main entrance 
recorded. The exterior was formed by 80 Doric arcades of four 
storeys each, but only two arches now remain. The keystones 
were adorned with heads of divinities. The interior is better 
preserved ; beneath the arena are subterranean passages like 
those in the amphitheatre at Puteoli. It is one of the largest in 
existence ; the longer diameter is 185 yds., the shorter 152, and 
the arena measures 83 by 49 yds., the corresponding dimensions 
in the colosseum at Rome being 205, 170, 93 and 58 yds. To 
the east are considerable remains of baths — a large octagonal 
building, an apse against which the church of S. Maria delle 
Grazic is built, and several heaps of debris. On the Via Appia, 
to the south-east of the east gate of the town, are two large and 
well-preserved tombs of the Roman period, known as le Carceri 
vecchic and la Conocchia, To the east of the amphitheatre tin 
ancient road, the Via Dianae, leads north to the J^agus Dianae, 
on the west slopes of the Mons Tifata, a community which sprang 
up round the famous and ancient temple of Diana, and probably 
received an independent organization after tlie abolition of that 
of Capua in 21 1 B.c. The place often served as a base for attacks 
on the latter, and Sulla, after his defeat of (^. Norbanus, gave the 
whole of the mountain to the temple. W ithin the territory of 
the pagus were several other temples with their magisiri. After 
the restoration of the community of Capua, we find magistri of 
the temple of Diana still existing, but they were probably 
officials of C44pua itself. The site is occupied by the Benedictine 
church of S. Angelo in Formis ^ which dates from 944, and 
was reconstructed by the abbot Desidcrius (afterwards Pope 
Victor 111.) of Monte Cassino in 1073, with interesting paintings 
dating from the end of the 1 1 th centurv^ to the middle of the 12th, 
in which fivt* different styles may be distinguished. They form a 
complete representution of all the chief episodes of the New 
Testament (see X. Kruiis, Jahrbuch d, k. preuss. Kunsh 
sammlungefty xiv.). Deposits of votive objects (Javissae), 
removed from the ancient temple from time to time as new one.s 
came in and occupied all the available space, have been found, 
and considerable remains of buildings belonging to the Vicus 
Dianae (among them a triumphal iirch and some baths, also a 
hall with frescoes, representing the goddess herself ready for the 
chase) still exist. 

The ancient road from Capua went on beyond the Vicus 
Dianae to the Volturnus (remains of the bridge still exist) and 
then turned east along the river valley to Caiatia and Telesia. 
Other roads ran to PuteoU and Cumae (the so-called Via 
(lampana) and to Neapolis, and as we have seen the Via Appia 
passed through Capua, which was thus the most important road 
centre of Campania {(/.v.). 

See Th. Mommsen in Corpus Jnscrip. Lat. x. (Berlin, 1883), p. 365 
soq. ; J. Beloch, Campanttn (Breslau, j8go), 295 seq. ; Ch. Hiilstm in 
i ’aulyAVissowa, Realencydopddie (Stuttgart, 1 899), iii. 1 555. (T. As.) 

CAPUCHIN MONKEY, the English name of a tropical 
American monkey scientifically known as Cebus capucinus ; the 
plural, capuchins, is extended to embrace all the numerous 
species of the same genus, whose range extends from Nicaragua 
to Paraguay. These monkey. s, whose native name is sapajou, 
are the typical representatives of the family Cebidae^ and belong 
to a sub-family in which tlie tail is generally prehensile. From 
the other genera of that group (Cebinae) with prehensile tails 
capuchins are distinguished by the comparative shortness of 
that appendage, and the absence of a naked area on the under 
surface of its extremity. The hair is not woolly, the general 
build is rather stout, and the limbs are of moderate length and 
slenderness. The name capuchin is derived from the somewhat 
cowl-like form assumed by the thick hair on the crown of tbe 
head of the sapajous. In their native haunts these monkeys 
go about in troops of considerable size, frequenting the summits 
of the tall forest-trees, from which they seldom, if ever, descend. 
In addition to fruits of various kinds, they consume tender 
shoots and buds, insects, eggs and young birds. Many of the 

2 The name comes from the aqueduct {forma) erected by Augustus 
for the supply of Capua, remains of which still exist. 
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species are difficult to distinguish, and very little is known of their 
habits in a wild state, although several members of the. group 
are common in captivity (see Primates). (R. !-.♦) 

CAPUCHINS, an order of friars in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the chief end only permanent offshoot from the Franciscans. 

It arose about the year 1520, when Matteo di Bassi, an “ Obser- 
vant ’’ iTanciscan, became possessed of the idea that the habit 
worn by the Franciscans was not the one that St Francis had 
worn ; accordingly he made himself a pointed or pyramidal 
hood and also allowed his beard to grow and went about bare- 
footed. His superiors tried to suppress these innovations, but 
in 1528 ho obtained the sanction of Clement VJl. and also the 
permission to live as a hermit and to go aiiout everywhere 
preaching to the poor ; and these permissions were not only for 
himself, but for all such as might join him in the attempt to 
rcHorc the most literal observance possible of St hrancis s rule. 
Matteo was soon joined by others. 'I’he Observants opposed 
the movement, but the (.’onventiials supported it, and so Matteo 
and his companions w'cre formed into a congregation, called 
the Hermit Friars Minor, as a branch of the Conventual Fran- 
ciscans, but with a vicar of their own, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the general of the Conventuals. From their hood (capuche) 
they receiviid the popular name of ('apuchins. In 1529 they 
had four houses and held their first general chapter, at which 
their special rules were drawn up. 'fhe eremitical idea was 
abandoned, but the life was to be one of extreme austerity, 
simplicity and poverty — in all thing.s as near an approach to 
St Francis’s idea as was practicable. Neither the monasteries 
nor the congregation should possess anything, nor were any 
devices to be resorted to for evading this law ; no large provision 
against temporal wants should be made, and the supplies in the 
house should never exceed what was necessary for a few days. 
Everything was to be obtained by begging, and the friars were 
not allowed even to touch money. The communities were to be 
small, eight being fixed as the normal number and twelve as the 
limit. Jn furniture and clothing extreme simplicity was enjoined 
and the friars wore to go bare-footed without even sandals. 
Besides the (’horal canonical office, a portion of which was recited 
at midnight, there were two hours of private prayer daily. The 
fasts and disciplines were rigorous and frequent. The great ex- 
ternal work was preaching and spiritual ministrations among 
the poor. In theology the Capuchins abandoned the later 
F'ranciscan scho(.)l of Scotus, and returned to the earlier school 
of Bonaventura (<7.^.). The new congregation at the outset 
of its history underwent a series of severe blows. The two 
founders left it, Matteo di Bassi to return to the Observants, 
while his first companion, on being superseded in the office of 
vicar, became so in.subordinate that he had to be expelled. 
'I’hc case of the third vicar, Bernardino Ochino {q^v,), who became 
a Calvinist, 1543, and married, was even more disastrous. 
'I'his mishap brought the whole congregation under the suspicion 
of heretical tendencies and the pope resolved to suppress it; 
he was with difficulty induced to allow it to continue, but the 
('apuchins were forbidden to preach. In a couple of years the 
authorities were satisfied us to the soundness of the general body 
of Capuchin friars, and the permission to preach was restored. 
The congregation at once began to multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and by the end of the 16th century the Capuchins had 
spread all over the Catholic parts of Fairope, so that in 1619 
they were freed from their dependence on the Conventual 
Franciscans and became an independent order, with a general 
of their own. They are said to have had at that time 1 500 houses 
divided into fifty provinces. They were one of the chief factors 
in the Catholic Counter-reformation, working assiduously 
among the poor, preaching, aitechizing, confc.ssing m all parts, 
and impressing the minds of the common people by the great 
poverty ani^sterity of their life. By these means they were 
also extradr 8 inai! 3 ly successful in making converts from Pro- 
testantism ^|®^*tttholicism. Nor were the activities of the 
Caw^hWWMKted to Europe. From an early date they under- 
to^ missidilt to the heathen in America, Asia and Africa, and 
at the middle of the 17 th century a Capuchin missionary college 


was founded in Rome for the purpose of preparing their subjects 
for foreign missions. A large number of Capuchins have suffered 
martyrdom for the Gospel. This activity in Europe and else- 
where continued until the close of the i8th century, when the 
number of Capuchin friars was estimated at 31,000. 

Like all other orders, tlie Capuchins suffered severely from 
the secularizations and revolutions of the end of the i8th century 
and the first half of the 19th ; but they survived the strain, 
and during the latter part of the 19th century rapidly recovered 
ground. At the beginning of the present century there were 
fifty provinces with some 500 monasteries and 300 h(jspices or 
lesser houses; and the number of Capuchin friars, including 
lay-brothers, was reckoned at 9500. In England there are ten 
or twelve Capuchin monasteries, and in Ireland three. The 
Capuchins now possess the church of the Portiuncula at Assisi. 
The Capuchins still keep up their missionary work and have some 
200 missionary stations in all parts of the world — notably India, 
Abyssinia and the Turkish empire. Though “ the poorest of all 
orders,” it has attracted into its ranks an extraordinary number 
of the highest nobility and even of royalty. The celebrated 
Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance in Ireland, was a 
Capuchin friar. Like the Franciscans the Capuchins wear a 
brown habit. 

The Capuchines are Capuchin nuns. They were founded 
in 1538 in Naples. They lived according to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Capuchin friars, and so austere was the life that 
they were called “ Sisters of SutTering.” The order sprt'ad to 
France and Spain, and a few convents still exist. 

In ordtT fully to grasp the meaning of IIjo Capuchin nMorm, it is 
noce.ssary to know the outlines of Franciscan history (see Francis- 
cans). There does not ap^iear to be any modem genefvil history ol 
the Capuchin order as a whole, though there arc histones of various 
provinces and of the foreign missions. The ri'ferences to all this 
literature will be found in the article “ Kapuzinerorden " in Wetzer 
und Welle, Kirchenlexioon (2nd cd.), which is the bist general sketch 
on the subject. Shorter sketches, with the needful references, are 
given in Max Heimbuchcr, Orden und Kongregationen (iSy^)). 
and in llerzog-Hauek, Realencykhpddte (3rd ed.), art. “ Kaj^ZinarlR 
llelyot’s Hist, des ordres nligieux (1792), vii. c. 24.aria,c;„^ 
gives an account of the Capuchins up to the end of the 17th 
century. (E. C. B.) 

CAPUS, ALFRED (1858- ), French author, was born at 

Aix, in Provence, on the 25th of NovemlifT 1858. In 1878 he 
published, in collaboration with L. Vonoven, a volume of short 
storic.s, and in the next year the two produced a one-act piece, 
he Mari vialgre lui, at the Theatre Cluny . 1 Ic had been educated 
as an engineer, but became a journalist, and joined the staff 
of the Figaro in 1894. His novels, Qui perd gagtte (1890), Faux 
Depart (1891), Annees d'aventures (1895), which belong to this 
period, describe the struggles of three young men at the beginning 
of their career. From the first of these he took his first comedy, 
Brignol et sa pile (Vaudeville, 23rd November 1894). Among 
his later plays are Innocent (1896), written with Alphonse Allais ; 
PetHes folles (1897) ; Mariage bourgeois {1&9S) \ 

Lcs Maris de Leanline (1900); La Bourse ou la vie (1900b 
Veine (1901); La Petite Fonctionnaire (1901); Les Deux Ecoles 
(1902); LaChdtelaine{i()02)\ j:Adversaire\ie)0^),^^\t\\ Emmanuel 
Ar^ne, which was produced in London by Mr George Alexander 
as The Man of the Moment, and Flotre Jeunesse (1904), the first 
of his plays to be represented at the Theatre Frangais ; Monsieur 
Piegois (1905); and, in collaboration with Lucien Descaves, 
V Attentat (1906). 

See Edouard Quet, Alfred Capus (1904), with appreciations by 
various authors, in the series of CiH^britis d'aujourd hut. 

CAPYBARA, or CaRPINCHO (Hydrochaerus capyhara), the 
largest living rodent mammal, characterized by its moderately 
long limbs, partially -webbed toes, of wliich there are four in 
front and three behind, hoof-like nails, sparse hair, short ears, 
cleft upper lip and the absence of a tail. The dentition is 
peculiar on account of the great size and complexity of the last 
upper polar, which is composed of about twelve plates, and 
exceeds in length the three teeth in front. The front surface 
of the incisors has a broad, shallow groove. Capybaras are 
aquatic rodents, frequenting the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
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being sometimes found where the water is brackish. They 
generally associate in herds, and spend most of the day in covert 
on the banks, feeding in the evening and morning. When dis- 
turbed they make for the water, in which they swim and dive 
with expertness, often remaining below the surface for several 
minutes. Their usual food consists of water-plants and bark, 
but in cultivated districts they do much harm to crops. Their 
cry is a low, ahnipt grunt. From five to eight is the usual 
number in a litter, of which there appears to l>e only one in the 
year ; and the young are carried on their parent’s back when 
in the water. Extinct species of capybura occur in the tertiary 
deposits of Argentina, some of which were considerably larger 
than the living form. Capybaras belong to the family Caviidae, 
the leading characteristics of which are given in Rodentia. 
When full-grown the entire length of the animal is about 4 ft., 
and the girth 3 ft. Their geographical range extends from 
Guiana to the river Plate. Capybaras can l^e easily tamed ; 
numbers are killed on land by jaguars and in the water by 
caimans — the alligators of South America. 

CAR (Late l.ivt. carra), a term originally applied to a small 
two-whcelcd \'ehicle for transport (see C’arriage), but also to 
almost anything in the nature of a carriage, chariot, &c., and 
to the carrying-part of a balloon. With some specific qualifica- 
tion (tram-car, street-car, raj^way-car, sleeping-car, motor-car, 
&c.) it is combined to sen'e as a general word instead of carriage 
or vehicle. From Ireland comes the “ jaunting-car,’’ which is 
in general use, both in the towns, where it is the commonest 
public carriage for liire, and in the country districts, where it is 
employed to carry the mails and for the use of tourists. Tlie 
gentry and more well-to-do farmers also use it as a private 
carriage in all parts of Ireland. The genuine Irish jaunting-car 
is a two-wheeled vehicle constructed to carry four persons 
besides the driver. In the centre, at right angles to the axle, 
is u “ well ” about 18 in. deep, used for carrying parcels or small 
luggage, and covered with a lid which is usually furnished with 
a cushion. Th(! “ well ” provides a low back to each of the two 
seats, which are in the form of wings placed over each wheel, 
with foot boards hanging outside the wheel on hinges, so that 
when not in use they can be turned up over tlie seats, thus 
reducing the width of the car (sometimes very necessary in the 
narrow count r}' roads) and protecting the seats from the 
weather. The passengers on each side sit with their backs to 
each other, with the “ well ” between them. The driver sits 
on a movable box-seat, or “ dicky,” a few inches high, placed 
across the head of the ” well,” with a footboard to which there 
is usually no splash-board attached. A more modem form of 
jaunting-car, known as a ‘‘ long car,” chiefly used for tourists, 
is a four-wheeled vehicle constructed on the same plan, which 
accommodates as many as eight or ten p;issengcrs on each side, 
and two in addition on a high box-scat beside the driver. In the 
city of Cork a carriage known as an “ inside car ” is in common 
use. It is a two-wheeled covered carriage in which the pas- 
sengers sit face to face as in a wagonette. In remote country 
districts the poorer peasants still sometimes use a primitive 
form of vehicle, called a ‘‘ low-backed car,” a simple square 
shallow box or shelf of wood fastened to an axle without springs. 
The two wheels are solid wooden disks of the rudest construction, 
generally without the protection of metal tires, and so small in 
diameter that the body of the car is raised only a few inches from 
the ground. 

CARABINIERS, originally mounted troops of the French 
army, armed with the carabine (carbine). In 1690 one company 
of carnbiniers was maintained in each regiment of cavalry. 
Their duties were analogous to those of grenadiers in infantry 
regiments— scouting, detached work, and, in general, all duties 
requiring special activity and address. They fought mounted 
and dismounted alike, and even took part in siege warfare in 
the trenches. At the battle of Neerwinden in 1693 all the cara- 
binier companies present were united in one body, and after 
the action Louis XIV. consolidated them into a permanent 
regiment with the name Royal Carabiniers. This was one of 
the old regiments which survived the French Revolution, at 
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which time the title was changed to “ horse grenadiers ” ; it is 
represented in the French army of to-day by the iith Cuirassiers. 
The carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards) of the British army date 
from 1685, and received the title from lx;ina armed with the 
carabine in 1692. Regimen tally therefore they were one year 
senior to the French regiment of Royal Carabiniers, and as a 
matter of fact they took part as a regiment in the battle of 
Neerwinden. Up to 1745 their title was “ The King’s Cara- 
biniers”; from 1745 to T788 they were culled the 3rd Irish Horse, 
and from 1788 they have borne their present title. In the 
German army, one carabinier regiment alone (and Saxon Reiter 
regiment) remains of the cavalry corps which formerly in various 
states bore the title. In Italy the gendarmerie are called cara- 
binieri, 

CARABOBO, the smallest of the thirteen states of Vcnezu(^la, 
bounded N. by the Caribbean Sea, K. by the .state of Aragua, S. 
by Zamora and W. by Lara. Its area is 2985 sq. m., and its 
population, according to an ofijcial estimate of 1905, is 221,891. 
The greater part of its surface is mountainous with moderately 
elevated valleys of great fertility and productiveness, but south 
of the Cordillera there arc extensive grassy plains conterminous 
with those of Guurico and Zoimora, on which large herds of cattle 
are pastured. The principal products of the state arc cattle, 
hides imd cheese from the southern plains, coffee and cereals from 
the higher valleys, sugar and aguardiente from the lower valleys 
about J^ikc Valencia, and cacao, coco-nuts and coco-nut fibre 
from the coast. Various minerals are also found in its south-west 
districts, about Nirgua. The capital is Valencia, and its princi- 
pal towns arc Puerto Cabello, Montalban (estimated pop. in 1904 
7500)^ 30 W.S.W. of Valencia; Nirgua (pop. in 1891 8394), 
an imp(;rtiint commercial and mining town 36J m. SAW of 
Valencia, 2500 ft. above sea level; and Ocumare (pop. in 1891 
7493), near the coast 18J m. E. of Puerto Cabello, celebrated 
for the fine quality of its cacao. Carabobo is best known for the 
battle fought on the 24th of Juno 3821 on a plain at the southern 
exit from the ptisscs through the Cordillera in this .state, between 
the rcvolutionisU under Bolivar and the Spanish forces under 
La Torre. It was one of the four decisive battles of the W3ir, 
though the forces engaged were only a part of the two armies 
and numbered 2400 revolutionists (composed of 1500 mounted 
llaneros known as the “ Apurc legion,” and 900 British), and 
3000 Spaniards. The day was won by the British, who drove 
the Spaniards from the field at the point of the Imyonet, although 
at a terrible loss of life. The British legion wa.s afterwards 
acclaimed by Bolivar as “ Salvaclores de mi Patria.” The 
Spanish forces continued the war until near the end of 1823, but 
their operations were restricted to the districts on the coast. 

CARACAL, the capital of the department of Romanatzi, 
Rumania ; situated in the plains between the lower reaches of 
the Jiu and 01 1 rivers, and on the railway from Corabia, beside 
the Danube, to Hermannstadt in Transylvania, Pop. (1900) 
12,055. Caracal has little trade, except in grain. Its chief 
buildings are the prefecture, school of arts and crafts and several 
churches. There are some ruins of a tower, built in A.p. 217 by 
the Roman emperor Caracalla, after whom the place is named. 
In 1596 Michael the Brave of 'Walachia defeated the Turks near 
Caracal. 

CARACAL {Lynx caracal), sometimes called Persian lynx, an 
animal widely distributed throughout south-western Asia, and 
over a large portion of Africa. It is somewhat larger than a fox, 
of a uniform reddish brown colour above, and whitish beneath, 
with two white spots alx)ve each of the eyes, and a tuft of long 
black hair at the tip of the ears ; to these it owes its name, which 
is derived from Turkish words signifying “ black-ear.” There 
is little information as to the habits of this aninuil in a wild 
state. Dr W. T. Blanford considers that it dwells among gr^ 
and bushes rather than in forests. Its prey is said to conmst 
largely of gazelles, small deer, hares and peafowl and other binds. 
The caracal is easily tamed, and in some parts of India is trained 
to capture the smaller antelopes and deer and sxjch birds as the 
crane and pelican. According to Blyth, it is a favourite amuse- 
ment among the natives to let loose a couple of tame caracaUi 

v. 10 a 
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among ii flock f)f pigeons feeding on the ground, when each will 
strike down a number of birds before the flock can escape. 
Frequent reference is made in Greek and Roman literature to 
the lynx, and from such descriptions as are given of it there is 
little doubt that the caracal, and not the European lynx, was 
referred to. In South Africa, where the caracal abounds, its 
hide is made by the Zulus into skin-cloaks, known as karosses. 
According to W. L. Sclater, these when used as blankets are said 
to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism ; an ointment prepared 
from the fat of the animal being employed for the same purpose. 
The North African caracal has been separated as Lynx, or 
Caracal, berberorum, but it is best regarded as a local race. 

CARACALLA (or Cakacallus), MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS (186-217), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
enjperor Septimius Severus, was born at Lugdunum (Lyons) on 
the 4th of April 186. II is original name was Bassianus ; his 
nic kname Caracalla was derived from the long Gallic tunic which 
he wore and introduced into the army. He furllier received the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus at the time when 
his father declared himself the adopted son of M. Aurelius. After 
the death of Severus (211) at Eboracum (York) in Britain, 
( aracalla and his brother Geta, who had accompanied their 
father, returned to Rome as colleagues in the supreme power. 
In order to secure the sole authority, Caracalla barbarously 
murdered his brother in his mother’s arms, and at the same time 
put to death some 20,000 persons, who were suspected of favour- 
ing him, amongst them the jurist Papinianus. An important 
act of his reign (212) was the bestowal of the rights of Roman 
citizenship upon all free inhabitants of the empire, although the 
main object of Caracalla was doubtless to increase the amount 
of revenue derived from the tax on inheritances or legacies to 
which only Roman citizens were liable. His own extravagances 
and the demands of the soldiery were a perpetual drain upon his 
resources, to meet which he resorted to taxes and extortion of 
ever)’ description. He spent the remainder of his reign wandering 
from place to place, a mode of life to whicli he was said to have 
been driven by the pangs of remorse. Handing over the reins 
of government to his mother, he set out in 213 for Raetia, where 
he carried on war against the Alamanni ; in 214 he attacked the 
Goths in Dacia, whence he proceeded by way of 'rhrace to Asia 
Minor, and in 2 1 5 crossed to Alexandria. 1 lerc he took vengeance 
for the bitter sarcasms of the inhabitants against himself and his 
mother by ordering a general massacre of the youths capable of 
bearing arms. In 216 he ravjiged Mesopotamia because Arta- 
banus, the Parthian king, refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage. He spent the winter at Edessa, and in 217, when he 
recommenced his campaign, he was murdered between Ede.ssa 
and Carrhac on the 8th of April at the instigation of Opellius 
(Opilius) Macrinus, praefcct of the praetorian guard, who 
succeeded him. Amongst the numerous buildings with which 
(Caracalla adorned the city, the most famous arc the thermae, 
and the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus in the forum. 

Autiiokitiks. -Dio Cassius Ixxvii., Ixxviii. ; Hcrodian iii. 10, 
iv. 14 ; lives of Caracalla, Severus and Geta, in Scnptorcs HistorUie 
Aucustar: Eutropius viii. nj-22 ; Aurelius \'ictor, J)e Caesanbus, 
20-23 ; Kpit, 20-23 ; Zosimus i. q-to ; H. Schiller, Geschichte der 
t dmischen Kaiserseit (1883), 738 if. ; I'auiy-Wissowa, Uealencyclopddic , 
ii. 2434 f[. (von Rohden). 

CARACAS, the principal city and the capital of the Ignited 
States of Venezuela, situated at the western extremity of an 
elevated valley of the Venezuelan Coast Range known as the 
plain of Chacao, 6^ m. S.S.E. of La Guaira, its port on the 
(Caribbean coast, in lat. 10° 30' N., long. 67° 4' W. The plain 
is about 11 m. long by 3 m. wide, and is separated from the 
coast by a part of the mountain chain which extends along 
almost tl^e entire water front of the republic. It is covered with 
well-cuitivated plantations. The Guaira river, a branch of the 
Tuy, traverses the plain from west to east, and flows past the 
city on the south. Among its many small tributaries are the 
Caioche, Caroata and Anauco, which flow down through the city 
from the north and give it a natural surface drainage. The city 
is built at the narrow end of the valley and at the foot of the 


Cerro de Avila, and stands from 2887 to 3442 ft. above sea level, 
the elevation of the Plaza de Bolivar, its topographical centre, 
being 3025 ft. Two miles north-east is the famous Silla de 
Caracas, whose twin summits, like a gigantic old-fashioned 
saddle (silla), rise to an elevation of 8622 ft. ; and the Naiguet6, 
still farther eastward, overlooks the valley from a height of 
9186 ft. The climate of Caracas is often described as that of 
perpetual spring. It is subject, however, to extreme and rapid 
variations in temperature, to alternations of dry and humid 
winds (the latter, called catias, being irritating and oppressive), 
to chilling night mists brought up from the coast by the westerly 
winds, and to other influences productive of malaria, catarrh, 
fevers, bilious disorders and rheumatism. The maximum and 
minimum temperatures range from 84° to 48° F., the annual 
mean being about 66°, and tlie daily variation is often a.s much 
as 15°. The city is built with its streets running between the 
cardinal points of the compass and crossing each oilier at right 
angles. Two intersecting central streets also divide the city 
into four sections, in each of which the streets are methodically 
named and numbered, as North 3rd, 5th, 7th, &c., or West 2nd, 
4th, 6th, &r., according to direction and location. This method 
of numeration dates from the time of Guzman J^lanco, but the 
common people adhere to the names bestowed upon the city 
squares in earlier times. The streets are narrow, but are clean 
and well-paved, and are lighted by electricity and gas. There 
are several handsome squares and public gardens, adorned with 
statues, trees and shrubbery. 'I'hc principal square is the Plaza 
dc Bolivar, the conventional centre of the city, in which stands 
a bronze equestrian statue of Bolivar, and on which face the 
cathedral, archbishop's residence, Casa Amarilla, national 
library, general post oflice and other public offices. The Inde- 
pendencia Park, formerly called Calvario l*ark, which occupies 
a hill on the west side of the city, is the largest and most attractive 
of the public gardens. Among the public edifices are the capitol, 
which occupies a whole square, the university, of nearly equal 
size, the cathedral, pantheon, masonic temple (built by the 
state in the spendthrift days of Guzman Blanco), national 
library, opera-house, and a number of large churches. The city 
is generously provided with all the modern public services, 
including two street car lines, local and long distance telephone 
lines, electric power and light, and waterworks. The princif)al 
water supply is derived from the Macarao river, 15 m. distant. 
Railway connexion with the port of La Guaira was opened in 1883 
by means of a line 23 m. long. Another line (the Gran Ferro- 
carril de Venezuela) passes through the mountains to Valencia, 
mm. distant, and two short lines run to neighbouring villages, 
one to Pctarc and Santa Lucia, and the other to El Valle. The 
archbishop of Venezuela resides in Caracas and has ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of Ciudad Bolivar, Calabozo, 
Barquisimeto, M6rida and Maracaibo. There are no manu- 
factures of note. 

Caracas was founded in 1567 by Diego de Losada under 
the pious title of Santiago de Leon de Caracas, and has been 
successively capital of the province of Caracas, of the captaincy- 
general of Caracas and Venezuela, and of the republic of 
VcnezAiela. It is also one of the two chief cities, or capitals, of the 
Federal district. It was the birthplace of Simon IJolivar, and 
claims the distinction of being the first colony in South America 
to overthrow Spanish colonial authority. 'J’he city was almost 
totally destroyed by the great earthquake of 1812. In the war 
of independence it was repeatedly subjected to pillage and 
slaughter by both parties in the strife, and did not recover its 
losses for many years. In 1810 its population was estimated at 
50,000 ; seventy-one years later the census of 1881 gave it only 
55,638. In 1891 its urban population was computed to be 
72,429, which in 1904 was estimated to have increased to about 
90,000. 

CARACCI, LODOVICO* A60STIN0, and ANNIBALE, three 
celebrated Italian painters, were bom at Bologna in 1555, 1557, 
and 1560 respectively. Lodovico, the eldest, son of a butcher, 
was uncle to the two younger, Agostino and Annibale, sons of a 
tailor, and had nearly finished his professional studies before the 
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Others had begun their education, hrom being a reputed dunce, 
while studying under Tintoretto in Venice, he gradually rose, by 
an attentive observation of nature and a careful examination of 
the works of the great masters preserved at Bologna, Venice, 
Florence and Parma, to measure himself with the teachers of his 
day, and ultimately projected the opening of a rival school in his 
native place. Finding himself unable to accomplish his design 
without assistance, he sent for his two nephews, and induced 
them to abandon their handicrafts (Agostino being a goldsmith, 
and Annibale a tailor) for the profession f)f painting. Agostino 
he first placed under the care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio ; but he afterwards sent both to Venice and Parma 
to copy the works of Titian, Tintoretto and Correggio, on which 
his own taste had been formed. On their return, the three 
relatives, assisted by an eminent anatomist, Anthony de la Tour, 
opened, in 1589, an academy of painting under the name of the 
Incamniinati (or, as we might paraphrase it, the Right Road), 
provided with numerous casts, books and bassi-rilievi, which 
Lodovico had collected in his travels. From the affability and 
kindness of the Caracci, and their zeal for the scientific education 
of the students, their academy rose rapidly in popular estimation, 
and soon ‘every other school of art in Bologna was deserted and 
closed. They continued together till, at the invitation of Cardinal 
Farnesc, Annibale and Agostino went to Rome in 1600 to paint 
the gallery of the cardinal’s palace. The superior praises awarded 
to Agostino Inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the Incamminati 
to Agostino’s still highly celebrated picture of the “ Communion 
of St jerome,” and the latter was dismissed to Parma to paint 
the great saloon of the Casino. Here he died in 1602, when on 
the eve of finishing his renowned painting of “Celestial, Terrestrial 
and Venal Love.” Annibale continued to work alone at the 
I'arnese gallery till the designs were completed ; but, dis- 
appointed at the miserable remuneration offered by the cardinal, 
he retired to Naples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
work in the church of the Jesuits threw him into a fever, of 
wliich he died in j 609. Lodovico always remained at his academy 
in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his cousin at Rome), 
though invited to execute paintings in all parts of the country. 
He died in 1619, and was interred in the church of Santa Maria 
Madflalena. The works of Lodovico are numerous in the chapels 
of Bologna. 'J’he most famous arc — The “ Madonna standing on 
the moon, with St Francis and St Jerome beside her, attended by 
a retinue of angels ” ; “ John the Baptist,” “ St Jerome,” “ St 
Benedict ” and “ St C'ceilia ” ; and the “ Limbo of the Fathers.” 
He was by far the most amiable of the three painters, rising 
superior to all feelings of jealousy towards his rivals, and though 
he received large sums for his productions, yet, from his almost 
unparalleled liberality to the students of the academy, he died 
poor. With skill in painting Agostino combined the greatest 
proficiency in engraving (which he had studied under Cornelius 
dc Cort) and high accomplishments as a scholar. He died not 
untroubled by remorse for the indecencies w’hich, in accordance 
with the corruption of the time, he had introduced into some 
of his engravings. The works of Annibale are more diversified 
in style than those of the others, and comprise specimens of 
painting after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Raphael and Michelangelo. The most distinguished are the 
“ Dead Christ in the lap of the Madonna ” ; the “ Infant and 
St John ” ; “St Catherine ” ; “St Roch distributing alms ” 
(now in the Dresden gallery) ; and the “ Saviour wailed over by 
the Maries,” at present in possession of the earl of Carlisle. He 
frequently gave great importance to the landscape in his com- 
positions. The reputation of Annibale i.s tarnished by his 
jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, and the licen- 
tiousness of his disposition, which contributed to bring him to a 
comparatively early grave. 

The three Caracci were the founders of the so-called Eclectic 
school of painting, — the principle of which was to study in the 
works of the great masters the several excellences for which they 
had been respectively pre-eminent, and to combine these in the 
productions of the school itself ; for instance, there was to be the 
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design of Raphael, the power of Michelangelo, the colour of 
Titian, and so on. 

See A. Venturi, J Caracci e la loro scuola, 1895. (W. M. R.) 

CARACCIOLO, FRANCESCO, Prince (17.^2-1799), Neapolitan 
admiral and revolutionist, was born on the 18th of January 
1732, of a noble Neapolitan family. He entered the navy and 
learned his seamanship under Rodney. He fought with 
distinction in the British service in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, against the Barbary pirates, and against the French 
at Toulon under Lord Hotham. The Bourbons placed the 
greatest confidence in his skill. When on the approach of the 
French to Naples King Ferdinand IV. and Queen Mary Caroline 
fled to Sicily on board Nelson’s ship the “ Vanguard ” (December 

1798) , Caracciolo escorted them on the frigate “ Sannita.” He 
was the only prominent Neapolitan trusted by the king, but 
even the admiral’s loyalty was shaken by Ferdinand’s cowai^ly 
flight. On reaching Palermo Caracciolo asked permission to 
return to Naples to look after his own private affairs (January 

1799) . 'i’his was granted, but when he arrived at Naples he 
found all the aristocracy and educated middle classes infatuated 
with the hVench revolutionary ideas, and he himself was received 
with great enthusiasm. He seems at first to have intended to 
live a retired life ; but, finding that he must either join the 
Republican party or escape to Procida, then in the hands of the 
English, in which case even his intimates would regard him as 
a traitor and his property would have been confiscated, he was 
induced to adhere to the new order of things and took command 
of the republic’s naval forces. Once at sea, he fought actively 
against the British and Neapolitan scjuadrons and prevented 
the landing of some Royalist bands. A few days later all the 
French troops in Naples, except 500 men, were recalled to the 
north of Italy. 

Caracciolo then attacked Admiral Thurn, who from the 
“ Minerva ” commanded the Royalist fleet, and did some damage 
to that vessel. But the British fleet on the one hand and Cardinal 
habrizio Ruffo’s army on the other made resistance impossible. 
The Republicans and the 500 French had retired to the castles, 
and Caracciolo landed and tried to escape in disguise. But 
he was betrayed and arrested by a Royalist officer, who on the 
29th of June brought him in chains on board Nelson’s flagship 
the “ Foudroyant.” It is doubtful whether Caracciolo should 
have been included in the capitulation concluded with the 
Republicans in the castles, as that document promised life and 
liberty tf) those who surrendered before the blockade of the forts, 
whereas he was arrested afterwards, but as the whole capitulation 
was violated the point is immaterial. Moreover, the admiral’s 
fate was decided even before his capture, because on the 27th 
of June the British minister. Sir W. Hamilton, had communicated 
to Nelson Queen Mary Caroline’s wish that Ctaracciolo should 
be hanged. As soon as he was brought on board. Nelson ordered 
Thurn to .«?ummon a court martial composed of Caracciolo’s 
former officers, Thurn himself being a personal enemy of the 
accused. The court was held on board the “ Foudroyant,” 
which was British territorj^ — a most indefensible proceeding. 
Cjiracciolo was charged w’ith high treason ; he had asked to be 
judged by British officers, which was refused, nor was he allowed 
to summon witnesses in his defence. He was condemned to 
death by three votes to two, and as soon as the sentence was 
communicated to Nelson the latter ordered that he should be 
hanged at the yard-arm of the “ Minerva ” the next morning, 
and his body thrown into the sea at sundown. Even the cus- 
tomary twenty-four hours’ respite for confession was denied 
him, and his request to be shot instead of hanged refused. The 
sentence was duly carried out on the 30th of June 1799. 

Caracciolo was technically a traitor to the king whose uniform 
he had worn, but apart from the wave of revolutionary 
enthusiasm which had spread all over the educated classes of 
Italy, and the fact that treason to a government like that of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons could hardly be regarded as a crime, 
there was no necessity for Nelson to make himself the executor 
of the revenge of Ferdinand and Mary Caroline. His greatfcit 
offence, as Captain Mahan remarks (Life of Nelson, i. 440), was 
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committed agiiinst his own country by sacrificing his inalienable 
character as the representative of the king of Great Britain 
to his secondary and artificial character as delegate of the king 
of Naples. The only explanation of Nelson’s conduct is to be 
found in his infatuation for Lady Hamilton, whose low ambition 
made her use her influence over him in the interest of Queen 
Mary Caroline’s malignant spite. 

'\nTnr)T?TTTT s. — TVsidos tho general works on Xclson and Naples, 
siu'h as P. Collctla’s Sioria dal lieame di Napoli (Florence, 1848), 
lluMf is a huge amount ol special literal un* on the subject. Nelson 
iHid ihc Ni‘iipolitan Jmohins (Navy Ketords Society, 1003) contains 
all llie (locuriiriits on the episode, iiicludiug those incorrectly tran- 
scrihed liy A. Dumas in his liorhoui di Napoli (Naples, 18O2-T8O3). 
with an introduetion deletulmg Nelson by H. C. Guttcridge ; the 
wotk contains a bibliography, 'the case agfiinst Nelson is st‘t forth 
l)y Professor J'. \’illari in his article “ Nelson, Caracciolo, e la, Kepub- 
biv'.a Nupolitana ” {Nuova Jiitolnotn, lOlh l-'chruary 1800) ; Captain 
A. T. Mahan has replie^d lu “ H’lie Neapolitan Republic and Nelson's 
Aecusers ’’ (Angf/tA Jftsfori(at lieviexv, July iSoq), "Nelson at 
Naples " {ibid,, October jgoo), and “ Nelson at Naples ’’ {A thenacutn, 
8th July 1800) ; see also F. Lcmiiii, Nehoti c Caiatiiolo (Florence. 
i8()8) : C. Giglioli, Naples in lygg (London, 1003) ; Freiherr von 
Helfert, Vafoirio Ruffo (Vienna. 1882) ; II. Jiiiitcr, Die neapoH- 
tamsche Repnhlih des John's (T.eipzig, 1884). (L. V.*) 

CARACOLE (a It. word, the origin of which Is doubtful, mean- 
ing the wheeling about of a liorse ; in Spanish and Portuguese 
caracal means a snail with a spiral shell), a turn or wheeling 
in horsemanship to the left or right, or to both alternately, so 
that the movements of the horse ch'serihe a zig-zag course. 
Tlie term ha.s beeti used loosely and erroneously to describe any 
display of faiK’y riding. It is also used fur a .spiral staircase in 
a tow'er. 

CARACTACUS, strictly CAkATAC'iT.s, the Latin form of a Celtic 
name, which siir\ives in (’aradoc and other proper names. 'I’he 
most famous bearer of the name was the British rliieftain w'ho 
led the nati\'o re.si.stancc to the Roman invaders in a.d. 4S 51, 
and was finally captured and sent to Rome (Tac. Ami, xii. 3.^, 
Dio. lx.). Two old camps on the Welsh border are now callocl 
Caer Caradoc, but the names seem to l^e the invention of anti- 
quaries and not genuinely anemnt memorials of the Celtic hero. 

CARADOC SERIES, in geolog>% the name introduced by 
R. 1 . Murchison in 1830 for the sandstone series of Caer Caradoc 
in Shropshire, Jingland. The limits of Murchison's Caradoc 
series have since been somewhat modified, and through the 
labours of C. Lapworth the several members of the series have 
been precisel}’ defined by means of graptolitic zones. These 
zones are identical with those found in the rocks of the same 
age in North Wales, the Bala series the terms Bala 

or Caradoc series are used indifferently by geologists when 
referring to the uppermost suhstage of the Ordovician System. 
The Ordovician rocks of the Caradoc district have been sub- 
divided into the following beds, in descending order: the 
Trinucleus shales, Acton Scott beds, Longville flags, Chatwell 
and Soudley sandstones, Ilujnage shales and Hoar Edge grits 
and limestone. In the Comdon district in the same county the 
Caradoc series is represented by the Harrington group of ashes 
and shales iind the Sp\’ W'ood group beneath them ; these two 
groups of strata are sometimes spoken of as the Chirhury scries. 
In the Breiddcn district are the barren Criggeon shales with 
ashes and flows of andesite. 

In the Lake district the Coni.ston lirnestone sorio.s repre.sents the 
Upper Cur.wlocian, tho lower portion beinx' taken up by pari of the 
grtuit Bonow’dale \alcani^ series of rocks. The Conistou limestone 
Sfiies contains the lollowing subdivisions 

Ash)»i 11 proiip (Ashgill shales and StaurorephaUts limestone). 

Kie.slev limestone. 

Sledihilo Rfoiip (Applethwaile beds = Upper C'oniston limestone 
eoiiglomerate ; ^'arlside rhyolite; stye end beds-Low’er 
Coni^ton limestone. 

Roman Fell group (Corona beds). 

The Du f ton .shalt‘s and Drygill .shales aro equivalents of the 
Sleddi^de group. 

lh>ckii of Caradix age are well dcM-loped in soutlicrn Scotland ; in 
the Girvan district they ha\ e been described as the ArdmilUm series 
witii the Dnimmock group and Barren Flagstone group in the upper 
portion, and the Whitehouse, Ardwell and Balclatchie groups in the 
Wer part. Similarly, tw’o divisions, known as the Upper and Lower 


llartfell series, are recognized in the southern and central area, in 
Peebles.shire, Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire. 

In Ireland tho Caradoc or Bala scries is represented by the lime' 
stones of Portraine near Dublin and of the Chair of Kildare ; by the 
Ballymoncy series of Wexford and Camalea shales of Co. Dowm. 
In the Lough Ma.sk district beds of this age are found, as m Wales, 
interstratitied with volcanic lavas and tuffs. Other localities are 
known in counties Tyrone. Meath and Louth, also in T.ambay Island. 

See Ordovician Systlm ; also C. Lapworth, Ann. and Mag, 
Nat. HUt., 3th serie.s. vol. vi., 1880 ; Oeol. i88y ; C. Lapwortli 

and W. W. Watts, Prnr, Gent, Assoc., xiii., 1894 ; J. E. Marr, Geol. 
AJag., 1892 ; J. E. Marr and T. Kobert.s, Q. j. G. 5 ., 1883 ; B. N. 
Peach and J, Horne, " Silurian Rocks of Great Britain." vol. i., 1899 
{Mem. Geol. .Survey). (J. A. H.) 

CARALES (Or. Ka/)a/\is-, mod. Ca^liari^ q.v.)^ tlie most 
important ancient city of Sardinia, situated on the south coa.st 
of the island. Its foundation is generally attributed to the 
Carthaginians, and Punic tombs exist in considerable numbers 
near the present eemctcry on the cast and still more on the rocky 
plateau to the north-west of the town. It first appears in Roman 
history in the Second Bunic War, and probably obtained full 
Roman civic rights from Julius Caesar. In imperial times it w'as 
the most important town in the island, mainly owing to its fine 
sheltered harbour, where a detachment of the classi.s Ali.se nas 
was stationed. In the 4th and 5th centuries it w^as probably the 
seat of the praeses Sardwiac. it is mentioned as an important 
harbour in the Gothic and Gilduific wars. It was also the chief 
point of the road system of Sardinia. Roads ran hence to Olliia 
by the cast coast, and through the centre of the i.sland, lo Othoca 
(Oristano) direct, and thence to Olbia (probably the most 
frequented route), through the mining district lo Sulci and 
along the south and west coasts lo Othoca. The hill occupied 
by the Pisan fortifications and the medieval towm within them 
must have been the acropolis of the Carthaginian seUleinent ; 
it is impossible to suppose that a citadel presenting .such natural 
advantiiges was not occupied. The R^omans, too, probablj' 
made use of it, though the low'cr quarters w'erc mainly occupied 
in imperial times. A. Taramclli (Noiizir dc^li Scaiu', 3905, 
41 seq.) rightly points out that the nucleus of the Roman vimii- 
cipium is probably repre.sented by the present quarter of the 
Marina, in which the streets intersect at right angles and Roman 
remains are frequently found in the subsoil. An inscription 
found some way to the north tow'ards the amphitheatre speaks 
of paving in the squares and streets, and of drains con.structed 
under Domitian in a.d. 83 (F. Vivanet in Notisie deijli Scavi^ 
1897, 279). 'I’hc amphitheatre occupies a natural depression in 
the rock just below the acropolis, and open towards the sea with 
a fine view. Its axes are 95 J and 79 yds., and it is in the main cut 
in the rock, though some parts of it are built with concrete. 
Below it, to the .south, are considerable remains of ancient 
reservoirs for rain-water, upon which the city entirely depended. 
This nucleus extended both to the east and to the west ; in ihc 
former direction it ran some way inland, on the east of the castle 
hill. Here w'ere the ainfmlatianes or public promenades con- 
structed by the pro-consul Q. C'aecilius Mctcllus before a.d. 6 
(Corp. Inscrip. Lai. x., Berlin, 1883, No. 7581 ). Here also, not far 
from the shore, the remains of Roman baths, with a fine coloured 
mosaic pavement, representing deities riding on marine monsters, 
were found in 1907. To the east was the neerojiolis of Bonaria, 
where both Punic and Roman tombs exist, and where, on the 
site of the present cemetery, Christian catacombs have been 
discovered (F. Vivanet in Notizie dc^li Scaid^ 1893, 183 scq. ; 
G. Pinza in Nuovo Bulleitino di Archeologia Crisiianaj 1901, 
6i seq.). But the wxstern quarter seems to liavc been far more 
important ; it extended along the lagoon of S. Cilia (which lies 
to the north-west of the town, and which until the middle ages 
w'as an open bay) and on the lower slopes of the hill which rises 
above it. The chief discoveries which have been made arc noted 
by Taramelli {loc. cit.) and include some important buildings, of 
which a large Roman house (or group of houses) is the only one 
nf>w visible (G. Spano in Notizie degli Scavi, 1876, 148, 173 ; 

285 ; j88o, 305, 405). Beyond this quarter begins an 
extensive Roman necropolis cxtei^ding along the edge of the hill 
north-east of the high road leading to the north-west ; the most 
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important tomb is the so-called Grotta delle Vipere, the rock- 
hewn tomb of Cassius Philippus and Atilia Pomptilla, the sides 
of which are covered with inscriptions {Corpus Inscr, Lat, x., 
Perlin, 1883, Nos. 7563-7578). Otlier tombs are also to be found 
on the high ground near the Punic tombs already mentioned. 
The latter are hewn perpendicularly in the rock, while the Roman 
tombs are chambers excavated horizontally. In the lagoon 
itself were found a large number of terra cottas, made of local 
clay, some being masks of both divinities and men (among them 
grotescpies) others representing hands and feet, others various 
animals, and of amphorae of varkjus sizes and other vases. 
Some of the amphorae contained animals’ bones, possibly the 
remains of .sacrifices. 'J’hc.se objects are of the Punic period ; 
they were all found in groups, and had apparently been arranged 
on a platform of piles in what was then a bay, in readiness for 
shipment (F. Vivanct in Notizic dcgli Scenn, 1893, 255). It is 
probable that the acropolis of Carales w'as occupied even in 
jirehistoric times ; but more abundant truces of prehistoric 
settlements (pottery and fragments of obsidian, also kitchen 
middens, containing bones of animals and shells of molluscs 
used for human foodl have been found on the Capo S. Elia 
to the sf)Uth-east of the modern town (see A. Taramclli in 
Notizie de^li Scavi^ 1904, 19 seq.). An inscription records the 
cxi.stence of a temple of Venus Krv’cina on this promontory in 
Roman times. The museum contains an interesting collection 
of objects from many of the sites mentioned, and also from other 
parts ot the island ; it is in fact the most important in Sardinia, 
and is especially strong in prehistoric bronzes (see Sardinia). 

For the Roman inscrij)iions see C, L L, cit., Nos. 7552-7807. fl. Va.) 

CARAN D’ACHE, the pseudonym (meaning “ lead-pencil ”) of 
Emmanuel Poire (1858-1009), French artist and illustrator, who 
was horn and educated at Moscow, being the grandson of one of 
Napoleon’s othcers who had settled in Russia. He determined 
to be a military painter, and when he arri>Td in Paris from 
Russia he found an artistic adviser in Detaille. He served five 
)'ears in the army, where the principal work allotted to him was 
the drawing of uniforms for the ministry of war. He embellished 
a short-lived journal, La Vie miliiaire^ with a scries of illustra- 
tions, among them being some good-tempered caricatures of the 
German army, which shovvt‘<l how accurately he was acquainted 
with military detail. Hi.s special gift lay in pictorial anecdote, 
the stor\’ being represented at its different stages with irresistible 
effect, in the artist’s own mannered simplicity. Much of his 
work was contributed to Jai Vie parisieiwe, Le Figaro illustref 
La Caricature, Le Chat noity and he also issued various albums of 
sketches, the Carnet de cheques , illustrating the Panama scandals, 
Album de croquis vtilitaires ei d'histoirc sans legcndes, Histoire 
de Marlborough j &c., besides illustrating a good many books, 
notably tlie Prince Kosakokoff of Bemadaky. He died on the 
26th of February 1909. 

A collection of liis work w.is exhibitotl at the Fine Art Society ’.s 
rooms in London in iHcjS, The catalogue contained a prelatory note 
by M. li. Spiclmann. 

CARAPACE (a Fr. word, from the Span, caru pacha, a shield 
or armour), the upper shell of a crustacean, tortoise or turtle. 
The covering of tlie armadillo is called a carapace, as is also the 
hard case in which certain of the Infusoria are enclosed. 

CARAPEGUA, an interior town of Paraguay, 37 m. S.E, 
of Asuncion on the old route lietween that city and the missions. 
Pop. (est.) 13,000 (probably the population of the large rural 
district alxait the town is included in this estimate). The town 
(founded in 1725) is situated in a fertile country producing 
cotton, tobacco, Indian com, sugar-cane and mandioca. It has 
two schools, a church and modern public buildings. 

CARAT (Arab. Qtrdt, weight of four grains ; Gr. Kcpartov, 
little horn, the fruit of the carob or locust tree), a small weight 
(originally in the form of a seed) used for diamonds and precious 
stones, and a measure for determining the fineness of gold. 
The exact weight of the carat, in practice, now varies slightly in 
different places. In 1877 a syndicate of London, Paris and 
Amsterdam jewellers fixed the weight at 205 milligrammes 
(3*163 troy grains). The South African carat, according to 
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Gardner Williams (general manager of the De Beers mines), is* 
equal to 3*174 grains {The Diamond Mines oj South Africa, 1902). 
The fineness of gold i.s measured by a ratio with 24 carats as a 
standard ; thus 2 parts of alloy make it 22-carat gold, and so on. 

CARAUSIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, tyrant or usurper in 
Britain, a.d. 286-293, was a Mcnapian from Belgic Gaul, a man 
of humble origin, who in his early days had been a pilot. Having 
entered the Roman army, he rapidly obtained promotion, and 
was stationed by the emperor Maximian at Gessoriacum 
(Bononia, Boulogne) to protect the roasts and channel from 
Frankish and Saxon pirates. He at first acted energetically, but 
was subsequently accused of having entered into partnership with 
the barbarians and was sentenced to death by the emperor. 
Carausius thereupon crossed over to Britain and proclaimed 
him.sclf an independent ruler. The legions at once joined liim ; 
numbers of Franks enlisted in his service ; an increased afid 
well-equipped fleet secured him the command of the neighbouring 
seas. In 289 Maximian attempted to recover the island, but 
his fleet was damaged by a storm and he was defeated. Maxi- 
mian and Diocletian were compelled to acknowledge the rule 
of (^rau.siu.s in Britain ,* numerous coins arc extant with the 
heads of X'araiisius, Diocletian and Maximian, bearing the 
legend “ Carausius et fratres sui.” In 292 C onstantius Chlorus 
besieged and captured Gessoriacum (hitherto in possession of 
Carausius), together with part of his fleet and naval stores. 
Cc)nstantiu.s then made extensive preparations to ensure the 
reconquest of Britain, but before they w'ere completed Carausius 
was murdered by Allectus, his praefect of the guards (Aurelius 
Victor, Caesares, 39; Eutropius ix. 21, 22; Eumenius, Pane- 
gyricit ii. 12, v. 12), A Roman mile-stone found near Carlisle 
(1895) bears the inscription IMP. C[acsJ M. AUR[elius] MAUS. 
The meaning of MAUS is doubtful, but it may be an anticipation 
of ARAUS (see F. J. Haverfield in Cumberland and W cstmoreland 
Antiquarian Soc, Transactions, 1895, p. 437), 

A copper coin found at Richborougli, inscribed Domino 
Carausio Ces,, must be ascribed to a C'arausius of later date, 
since the type of the reverse is not found until the middle of the 
4th century at the earliest. N calling is known of this Carausius 
(A. J. Evans in Numismatic Chronicle, 1887, “ On a coin of a 
second Carausius Caesar in Britain in the Fifth Century ”). 

See J. Watts de Peysler, The Historv of Carausius, the Dutch 
Augustus {1858) ; 1 \ H. Webb, 2 ' he Feign and Coinage of Carausius 
(1908). 

CARAVACA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Murcia ; near the left bank of the river C^aravaca, a tributary 
of the Segura. Pop. (1900) 15,846. Caravaca is dominated by 
the metlieval castle of Santa Cruz, and contains several convents 
and a fine parish church, with a miraculous cross celebrated 
for its healing pow’er, in lionour of which a yearly festival is 
held on the 3rd of May. The hills which extend to the north 
are rich in marble and iron. Despite the lack of railway com- 
munication, the town is a considerable industrial centre, 
with large iron-works, tanneries and manufactories of paper, 
chocolate and oil. 

CARAVAGGIO, MICHELANGELO AMERIGHI (or Merici) 
DA (1569-1609), Italian painter, was born in the village of 
Caravaggio, in Lombardy, from w'hich he received his name. 
He was originally a mason's labourer, but his powerful genius 
directed him to painting, at which lie worked with immitigable 
energy and amazing force. He despised every sort of idealism 
w'hether noble or cma.sculate, became the head of the Naturalisti 
(unmodified imitators of ordinary nature) in painting, and 
adopted a style of potent contrasts of light and shadow, laid on 
with a sort of fury, indicative of that fierce temper which led the 
artist to commit a homicide in a gambling quarrel at Rome. 
'J’o avoid the consequences of his crime he fled to Naples and to 
Malta, where he was imprisoned for anotlier attempt to avenge 
a quarrel. Escaping to Sicily, he was attacked by a party sent 
in pursuit of him, and severely wounded. Being pardoned, he 
set out for Rome ; but having been arrested by mistake before 
his arrival, and afterwards released, and left to shift for himself 
in excessive heat, and stiQ suffering from wounds and hardships, 
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*he died of fever on the beach at Pontercole in i6oq. His best 
pictures are the “ Entombment of Christ/’ now in the Vatican ; 
“ St Sebastian,” in the Roman (!apitol ; a magnificent whole- 
length portrait of a grand-master of the Knights of Malta, 
Alt^f de Vignacourt, and his page, in the Louvre ; and the 
borghese “ Supper at Emmaus.” 

CARAVAGGIO, POLIDORO GALDARA DA (14Q5 or 1492- 
1 543), a celebrated painter of frieze and other decoralions in the 
Vatican. His merits were such that, while a mere mortar-carrier 
to the artists engaged in that work, he attracted the admiration 
of Raphael, then employed on his great pictures in the Loggie of 
the paljK'o. Polidoru’s works, as well as those of his master, 
Matiirino of Florence, have mostly perished, hut are well known 
by the fine etchings of P. S. Bartoli, C. Alberti, Ax. On the 
sack of Rome by the army of the Constable de Bourbon in 1527, 
l^Alidoro fled to Naples. Thence he went to Messina, where he 
was much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
whi(‘h he was about to return to the mainland of Italy when he 
was robbed and murdered by an assistant, Tonno Calabrese, in 
1543. I'wo of his principal paintings arc a Crucifixion, painted 
in Messina, and “ Christ bearing the Cross in the Naples 
gallery. 

CARAVAN (more correctly Kanvaii), a J*ersian word, adopted 
into the later Arabic vocabulary, and denoting, throughout 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia,^ a body of traders travelling together 
for greater security iigainst robbers (and in particular agaitist 
Bedouins, Kurds, 'I'atars and the like, whose grazing-trrouncis the 
proposed route may traverse) and for mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, water and so forth. These precautions are 
due to the absence of settled government, inns and roads. 
'Phese conditions having existed from lime immemorial in the 
major part of western Asia, and still existing, caravans always 
have been the principal moans for the transfer of merchandise. 
In these companies camels arc generally employed for the trans 
port of heavy goods, especially where the track, like that between 
Damascus and Bagdad, for example, lies across level, sandy 
and arid districts. 'Phe camels are harnessed in strings of fifty 
or more at a lime, a hair-rope connecting the rear of one beast 
with the head of another ; the leader is gaily decorated with 
parti-coloured trapjiings, tassels and bells ; an unladen ass 
preccides the file, for hick, say some, for guidance, say others. 
Where the route is rocky and steep, as that between Damascus 
and Aleppo, mules, or even a.sses, are used for burdens. The 
wealthier members ride, where possible, on horseback. Every 
man carries arms ; but these are in truth more for show than for 
use, and are commonly flung away in the presence of any serious 
robber attack. Should greater peril than ordinary be antici- 
pated, the protection of a company of soldiers is habitually 
pre-engaged, — an expensive, and ordinarily a uscle.ss adjunct. A 
leader or director, called Karawav-Hashi (headman), or, out of 
compliment, Karawau-Seraskier (general), but most often 
simply designated Rais (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent. Ills duties are those of general manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator and so forth ; his remuneration is 
indefinite. But in the mat ler of sales or purchases, either on the 
way nr at the destination, each member of the caravan acts for 
himsel f. 

The number of camels or mules in a single caravan varies from 
forty or so up to six hundred and more ; sometimes, as on the 
reopening of a long-closed route, it reaches a thousand. I’he 
ordinary caravan seasons are the months of spring, early summer 
and later autumn. Friday, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made in the Koran itself, is the favourite day for setting out, 
the most auspicious hour being that immediately following 
noonday prayer. The first day’s march never does more than 
just clear the starting-point. Subsequently each day’s route is 
divided into two stages, — from 3 or 4 a . m . to about 10 in the 
forenoon, and from between 2 and 3 p . m . till 6 or even 8 in the 
evening. Thus the time passed daily on the road averages from 

^ In Arabia proper it ib rarely employe<l in speech ami never in 
writing, strictly Arabic words such as Rthb (“ assembled riders ") or 
QHfila (“ wayfaring band ”) Iwing in ordinar>' use. 
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ten to twelve hours, and, as the ordinary pace of a laden camel 
does not exceed 2 m. an hour, that of a mule being 2J, a distance 
varying from 23 to 28 m. is gone over every marching dji\-. 
But prolonged halts of two, three, four and even more days often 
occur. The hours of halt, start and movement, the precise lines 
of route, and the selection or avoidance of particular lociilities arc 
determined by common consent. But if, as sometimes happens, 
the services of a professional guide, or those of a military officer 
have been engaged, his decisions arc final. While the caravan is 
on its way, the five stilted daily prayers are, within certain 
limits, anticipated, deferred or curtailed, so as the better to 
coincide with the regular and necessary halts, — a practice 
authorized by orthodox Mahommedan custom and tradition. 

Two caravans are mentioned in Genesis xxxvii. ; the route 
on which they were passing seems to have coincided with that 
nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on their way to Egypt. 
Other allusions to caravans may be found in Job, in Isaiah and 
in the Psalms. Eastern literature is full of such references. 

The yearly pilgrim-bands, bound from various quarters of the 
Mahomnu'dan world to their common destination, Mecca, arc 
sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by ICuropean writers cara- 
vans ; their proper designation is //a//, a collective word for 
pilgrimages and pilgrims. The two principal pilgrim-caravans 
start yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to speak more exactly, 
from Mozarih, a village station three days’ journey to the south of 
the Syrian capital, the other from C!airo in hgyjjt.- This latter 
was formerly joined on its route, near Akaba of the Red Sea, by 
the North African Hajj, which, howxver, now goes from Egypt bv 
sea from Suez ; the former gathers up bands from Anatolia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Syria. Besides these a third, but 
smaller llajj of Persians, chiefly sets out from Suk-esh-Sheiukh, 
in the neighbourhood of Meshed Ali, on the lower Euphrates ; a 
fourth .of negroes, Nubians, etc., unites at Vambu on the Hejaz 
coast, whither they liave crossed from Kosseir in Upper Egypt ; 
a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at Jidda; a sixth and 
seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs arrive, the former from 
Yemen, the lall(?r from Nejd. 

The Syrian Hajj is headed b)' the pasha of Damascus, cither in 
person or by a vicarious official of high rank, and is further 
accompanied by the Sorrah Amir or “ Guardian of the Purse,” a 
Turkish oflu'cr from Constantinople. The Egyptian company is 
commanded by an amir or ruler, appointed by the (Cairene 
government, and is accompanied by the famous “ Mahmal,” or 
sacred pavilion. The other bands above mentioned have each 
their own amir, besides their mekmvwams or agents, w'hose 
business it is to see after provisions, water and the like, and are 
not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue of servants and 
other attendants. Lastly, a considerable force of soldiery ac- 
companies both the Syrian and the Egyptian Hajj. 

No guides properly so called attend these pilgrim-caravans, 
the routes followed being invariably the .same, and weU known. 
But Bedouin bands generally offer themselves by way of escort, 
and not seldom designedly lead their clients into the dangers 
from which they bargain to keep them safe. This they are the 
readier to do because, in addition to the personal luxuries with 
which many of the pilgrims provide themselves for the journey, a 
large amount of wealth, both in merchandise and coins, is habitu- 
ally to be found among the travellers, who, in accordance with 
Mahommedan tradition, consider it not merely lawful but praise- 
worthy to unite mercantile speculation with religious duty. 
Nor has any one, the pasha himself or the amir and the military, 
when present, excepted, any acknowledged authority or 
general control in the pilgrim-caravans ; nor is there any orderly 
subdivision of management or service. The pilgrims do, indeed, 
often coalesce in companies among themselves for mutual help, 
but necessity, circumstance or caprice governs all details, and 
thus it happens that numbers, sometimes as many as a third of 
the entire Hajj, yearly perish by their own negligence or by 
misfortune, — dying, .some of thirst, others of fatigue and sickness, 
others at the hand of robbers on the way. In fact the principal 

The Syrian and Eg>T^tian hajj have been able, since 1008, to 
travel by the railway from Damascus to the Hejaz. 
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routes are in many places lined for miles together with the bones 
of camels and men. 

The numbers which compose these pilgrim caravans are much 
exaggerated by popular rumour ; yet it is certain that the 
Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, with 
25,000 or 30,000 camels in train. Large supplies of food and 
water have to be carried, the more so at times that the pilgrim 
season, following as it does the Mahommedan calendar, which is 
lunar, falls for years together in the very hottest season. Hence, 
too, the journey is usually accomplished by night marches, the 
hours being from 3 to 4 p.m, to 6 or 7 a.m. of the following day. 
Torches are lighted on the road, the pace is slower than that of 
an ordinary caravan, and does not exceed 2 m. an hour. 

See Mfxca and Mahommedan Religion. 

CARAVANSERAI, a public building, for the shelter of a 
caravan {q.v.) and of wayfarers generally in Asiatic Turkey. It 
is commonly constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within 
the walls, of a town or village. It is quadrangular in form, 
with a dead wall outside ; this wall has small windows high up, 
but in the lower parts merely a few narrow air-holes. Inside a 
cloister-like arcade, surrounded by cellular store-rooms, forms 
the ground floor, and a somewhat lighter arcade, giving access to 
little dwelling-rooms, runs round it above. Broad open flights of 
Slone steps connect the storeys. The central court is open to the 
sky, and generally has in its centre a well with a fountain-basin 
beside it. A spacious gateway, high and wide enough to admit 
the passage of a loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is 
furnished with heavy doors, and is further guarded within by 
massive iron chains, drawn across at night. The entry is paved 
with flagstones, and there are stone seats on each side. The court 
itself is generally paved, and large enough to admit of three or 
four hundred crouching camels or tethered mules ; the bales of 
merchandise arc piled away under the lower arcade, or stored up 
in the cellars behind it. The upstairs apartments are for human 
lodging ; cooking is usually carried on in one or more corners 
of the quadrangle below. Sh< )uld the caravanserai be a small one, 
the merchants and their goods alone find place within, the beasts 
of burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the muni- 
cipal authority of the place, is always present, lodged just 
within tlie gate, and sometimes one or more assistants. These 
form a guard of the building and of the goods and persons in it, 
and have the right to maintain order and, within certain limit*;, 
decorum ; but they have no further control over the temporary 
occupants of the place, which is always kept open for all arrivals 
from prayer-time at early dawn till late in the evening. A small 
gratuity is expected by the porter, but he has no legal claim for 
payment, his maintenance being provided for out of the funds of 
the institution. Neither food nor provender is Supplied, 

Many caravanserais in Syria, Mesopotamia and Anatolia have 
considerable architectural merit ; their style of construction is in 
general that known as Saracenic ; their massive walls are of hewn 
stone ; their proportions apt and grand. The portals especially 
are often decorated with intricate carving ; so also is the prayer- 
niche within. These buildings, with their belongings, are works 
of charity, and are supported, repaired and so forth out of funds 
derived from pious legacies, most often of land or rentals. Some- 
times a municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanserai ; but in any case the institution is tax-free, and its 
revenues are inalienable. When, as sometimes happens, those 
revenues have been dissipated by peculation, neglect or change 
of times, the caravanserai passes through downward stages of 
dilapidation to total ruin (of which only too many examples 
may be seen) unless some new charity intervene to repair and 
renew it. 

Khans, i.e. places analogous to inns and hotels, where not 
lodging only, but often food and other necessaries or comforts 
may be had for payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers 
confounded with caravanserais. They are generally to be found 
within the town or village precincts, and are of much smaller 
dimensions than caravanserais. The khan of Asad Pasha at 
Damascus is a model of constructive skill and architectural 
beauty. 
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CARAVEL, or Carvel (from the Gr. Kapa^os, a light ship, 
through the Ital. carabella and the Span, cartas), a name applied 
at different times and in different countries to ships of very 
varying appearance and build, as in 1 urkey to a ship of war, and 
in France to a smaU boat used in the herring fishery. In the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries caravels were much used by the Portuguese 
and Spanish for long voyages. They were roundish ships, with a 
double tower at the stem, and a single one in the bows, and were 
galley rigged. Two out of the three vessels in which Columbus 
sailed on his voyage of discovery to America were “ caravels.” 
Carvel, the older English form, is now used only in the term 
“ carvel-built,” for a boat in which the planking is flush with 
the edges laid side to side, in distinction from “ clinker-built,” 
where the edges overlap. 

CARAVELLAS, a small seaport of southern Bahia, Brazil, on 
the Cara\'ellas river a few miles above its mouth, whiclf is 
dangerously obstructed by sandbars. Pop. (i8qo) of the muni- 
cipality 5482, about one-half of whom lived in the town. C'ara- 
vellas was once the centre of a flourishing whale fishery, but has 
since fallen into decay. It is the port of the Bahia and Minas 
railway, whose traffic is comparatively unimportant. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called seed, of Catum Carut, an 
umbelliferous plant growing throughout the northern and 
central parts of Europe and Asia, and naturalized in waste places 
in England. The plant has finely-cut leaves and compound 
umbels of small white flowers. The fruits are laterally com- 
pressed and ovate, the mericarps (the two portions into which the 
ripe fruit splits) being subcylindrical, slightly arched, and marked 
with five distinct pale ridges. Caraways evolve a pleasant 
aromatic odour when bruised, and they have an agreeable spicy 
taste. They yield from 3 to 6% of a volatile oil, the chief 
constituent of which is cymene aldehyde. Cymene itself is 
present, having the formula CHj^C„H4CH(CH3).2 ; also carvone 
CjftHi^O, and limonene, a terpene. The dose of the oil is J-3 
minims. The plant is cultivated in north and central Europe, 
and Morocco, as well as in the south of England, the produce of 
more northerly latitudes being richer in essential oil than that 
grown in southern regions. The essential oil is largely obtained 
by distillation for use in medicine as an aromatic stimulant and 
carminative, and as a flavouring material in cookery and in 
liqueurs for drinking. Caraways are, however, more extensively 
consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, cakes and broad, 
and they form the Imsis of a popular article of confectionery 
known as carawav comfits, 

CARBALLO, a town of norlll*wcstem Spain, in the province of 
Corunna ; on the right bank oBthe river Allones, 20 m. S.W. of 
the city of Corunna. Pop. (1900) 13,032. Carballo is the central 
market of a thriving agricultural district. At San Juan de 
Carballo, on the opposite bank of the Allones, there are hot 
sulphurous springs. 

CARBAZOL, Ci2H,,N, a chemical constituent of coal-tar and 
crude anthracene. From the latter it may be obtained by fusion 
with caustic potash when it is converted into carbazol-potassium, 
which can be easily separated by distilling off the anthracene. 
It may be prepared synthetically by passing the vapours of 
diphenylamine or aniline through a red-hot tube; by heating 
diorthodiaminodiphcnyl with 25 % sulphuric acid to 200*^ C. for 
1 5 hours ; by heating orthoaminodiphenyl with lime ; or by 
heating thiodiphenylamine with copper powder. It is also 
obtained as a decomposition product of brucine or strychnine, 
when these alkaloids are distilled with zinc dust. It is easily 
soluble in the common organic solvents, and crystallizes in plates 
or tables melting at 238° C. It is a very stable compound, 
possessing feebly basic properties and characterized by its 
ready sublimation. It distils unchanged, even when the opera- 
tion is carried out in the presence of zinc dust. On being heated 
with caustic potash in a current of carbonic acid, it gives carhazol 
carbonic acid Cj^HgN^COOH ; melted with oxalic acid it gives 
carhazol blue. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to a 
clear yellow solution. The potassium salt reacts with the alkyl 
iodides to give N-substituted alkyl derivatives. It gives the 
pine-shaving reaction, in this respect resembling pyrrol (q.v,). 
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CARBIDE, in chemistry, a compound of carbon with another 
element. The introduction of the electric furnace into practiail 
chernistry was followed by tlic preparation of many metallic 
carbides previously unknown, some of which, especially calcium 
carbide, are now of great commercial importance. Carbides of 
the following general Jormulae have been obtained by H. Moissan 
(M denotes an atom of metal and C of carbon) : — 

manganese, iron; MX « molybdenum ; chro- 

mium ; MC zirconium; M.,C^ == beryllium, aluminium; 
MX, « uranium; MCo*= barium, calcium, strontium, lithium, 
thorium, (S:c. ; MC^ ^^ chromium. 

The principal methods for the prei)aration of carbides may be 
classified as follows : — (i) direct union at a high temperature, 
r.jff. lithium, iron, chromium, tungsten, &c. ; (2) by the reduc- 
tion of oxides with carbon at high temperatures, e,g, calcium, 
t)m*ium, strontium, manganese, chromium, &c. ; (3) by the 
reduction of carbonates with magnesium in the presenceof carbon, 
r.g. ailcium, lithium ; (4) by the ac tion of metals on acetylene or 
metallic derivatives of acetylene, c.^., sodium, potassium. The 
metallic carbides are crystalline solids, the greater number being 
decomposed by water into a metallic hydrate and a hydro- 
carbon ; sometimes hydrogen is also cvolverl. Calcium carbide 
owes its industrial importance to its decomposition into acetylene ; 
lithium carbide behaves similarly. Methane is yielded by alum- 
inium and beryllium carbides, and, mixed with hydrogen, by 
manganese carbide. The important carbidc.s are mentioned in 
the separate pticles on the various metals. The commercial 
aspect of calcium carbide is treated in the article Acktvlene. 

CARBINE (Fr. carcUnne, Ger. Karahiner)^ a word which came 
into use towards tlie end of the 16th century to denote a form of 
small fire-arm, shorter than the musket and chiefly used by 
mounted men. It has retained this significance, through all 
subsequent modifications of small-arm design, to the present 
clay, and is now as a rule a shortened and otherwise slightly 
modified form of the ordinary rifle (cy.w.), 

GARBO, the natne of a Roman plebeian family of the gens 
I’ttpiria. The following are the most important members in 
Roman history: — 

1. Gaius Tapirius Carbo, statesman and orator. He was 

associated with C'. Gracchus in carrying out the provisions of the 
agrarian law of Tiljerius Gracchus (see Gracchus). When 
tribune of the people (131 B.c.) he airried a law extending voting 
by ballot the enactment and repeal of laws ; another proposal, 
that the tribunes should be allowed to become candidates for.tlie 
same office in the year immediately following, was defeated by 
the younger Scipio Africanus. Carbo was suspected of having 
been concerned in the sudden death of Scipio (129), if not his 
actual murderer. He subse(|uently went over to the optimates, 
and (when consul in 120) successfully defended Lucius Opisotitis^ 
the murderer of (iaiiis Gracchus, when he was impeached for the 
murder of citizens without a trial, and ex^|||yi|^ so far as to say 
that Gracchus had been justly slain«ri£(iil|| 0 ||^^timates (fid not 
trust Carbo. He was impeadMa(hl|filUii^ Crossmurjpn a 
similar charge, and, feeling thatJtdAMhnoAilQgato hope If^from 
the optimates and that hwicondemnation tmocertain, he com- 
mitted suicide. ^ 

See Livy, Lpit, 3Q ; Appian. UclL Civ, i. 18; Veil. Pat. ii. 4: 
Val. Max. in. 7. 0; A. H. J. Grcetiulge, HisUtry of Havic (1904). 

2. His son, Gaius Papirius Carbo, surnamed Arvina, was a 
^jUMimch supporter of the aristocracy, and was put to death by 
the Marian party in 82. He is known chiefly for the law (Plautia 
Papiria) carrii^ by him and M. Plautius Silvan us when tribunes 
of the peopl^l^ti 90 (or 89), whereby the Roman franchise was 
offered to every Italian ally domiciled in Italy at the time when 
the law was enacted, provided he made application personally 
within sixty days to the praetor at Rome (see Rome : History^ 
11 . “ The Republic,” Period C.). The object of the law was to 
conciliate the states at war with Rome jmd to secure the loyalty 
of the federate states. Like his father, Carbo was an orator of 
distinction. 

See Cicero, Pro Arckia, 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii, 26 ; Appian, HelL Civ, 
i. 88. 


3. Gnaeus Papirius Carbo (c, 130-82 b.c.), nephew of (1), 
He wa.s a strong .sujiporter of the Marian party, and took part in 
the blockade of Rome (87). In 85 he was chosen by Cinna as 
his colleague in the consulship, and extensive preparations were 
mode for carrying on war in Greece against Sulla, who had 
announced his intention of returning to Italy. Cinna and Carbo 
declared themselves consuls for the following year, and large 
bodies of troops were transported across the Adriatic ; but when 
Cinna wa.s murdered by his own soldiers, who refused to engage 
in civil war, Carbo was obliged to bring them back. In 82 
Carbo, then consul for the third lime with the younger Marius, 
fought an indecisive engagement with Sulla near Clusium, but 
was defeated with great loss in an attack on the camp of Sulla's 
general, (^. Caeciliu.s Metellus Pius [see under Metellus (6)] 
near Faventia. Although he still had a large army and the 
Siimnites remained faithful to him, Carbo was so disheartened bv 
his failure to relieve Pracneste, where the younger Marius had 
taken refuge, that he decided to leave Italy. He first fled to 
Africa, thence to the island of Cossyra (Pentellaria), where he was 
arrested, taken in chains before Pompey at Lilybaeum and put 
to deiith. 


See Ai)pian, JidL Civ. i. 67-98; Livy, lipit. 70, 84, 8ft. 8() ; 
Plutajch, Pomfuiy, 5, 6, 10, and SiUla, JiS ; C'lcero, ud Jutm. ix. 21 ; 
Eutropius, V. 8, 9 ; Orosius v. 20 ; Viilcrius Maximus, v. 3. 5, ix. 
13. 2 ; art. Sru.A, L. 

CARBOHYDRATE, in chemistry, the generic name for 
compounds empirically represented by the formula C^(HX)y. 
They are essentially vegetable products, and include the sugars, 
starches, gums and celluloses (y.7^). 

CARBOLIC ACID or Phenol (hydroxy-benzene), C, Hr.OTT, an 
acid found in the urine of the herbivorae, and in small quantity 
in caslorenm (F. Wohler, AwUj 1848, 67, p. 360). Its principal 
commercial source is the fraction of coal-tar which distils between 


150 and 200® C., in which it was discovered in 1834 by Jl Runge. 
In order to obtain the phenol from this Histillale, it is treated 
with caustic soda, wliich dissolves the phenol and its homologucs 
together witli a certain quantity of naphthalene and other 
hydrocarbons. The solution is diluted with water, and the 
hydrocarbons are thereby precipitated and separated. The 
solution is then acidified, and the phenols arc liberated and form 
an oily layer on the surface of the acid. This layer is separated, 
and the phenol recovered by a process of fractional distillation. 
It may be synthetiailly prepared by fusing potassium benzene 
sulphonate with caustic alkalis (A. Kekule, A. Wurtz) ; by the 
action of nitrous acid on aniline ; by passing oxygen into boiling 
benzene containing aluminium chloride (C. Friedel and J. M. 
Crafts, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1888 (6) 14, p. 435) ; by heating phenol 
carboxv^c acids with baryta ; and, in small quantities by the 
ox^t^ 0 b ig i ^i^l^^w ith hydrogen peroxide or nascent ozone 
fAf^. xee 5 s, 14, p. 976)- 

It crystallizes In ni^ 9 ic needles, which melt at 42-5-43® C., 
and boil at 182-183® specific gravity is 1*0906 (0® C.). 

It has a characteristic smell, and a biting taste ; it is poisonous, 
and acts as a powerful antiseptic. It dissolves in water, 15 parts 
of water dissolving about one part of phenol at 16-j 7° C., but it is 
miscible in all proportions at about 70® C. ; it is volatile in steam, 
and is readily .solulile in alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisul- 
phide, chloroform and glacial acetic acid. It is also readily 
soluble in solutions of llie caustic alkalis, slightly soluble in 
aqueous ammonia solution, and almost insoluble in sodium 
carbonate solution. When exposed in the moist condition to the 
air it gradually acquires a red colour. With ferric chloride it 
give,s a violet coloration, and with bromine water a white 
precipitate of tribromphenol. 


\yhcn phenol in passed through a red-hot tube a complex decom- 
position takes place, resulting in the formation of Ixjnzene, toluene, 
naphthalene, iS:c. (J. G* Kramers, Ann., 1877, 189, p. 129), Chromium 
oxychloride reacts violently on phenol, producing hydroquinoon 
ether, OfCvHpH)^ ; chromic acid gives phenoquinone, and potq^ 
slum permanganate gives paradiphenol, oxalic acid, and «ome 
sulicyhc acid (R. Ilenriqiies, Ber., 1888, 2T, p. 1620). In alkaline 
solution, TOtassiiim permanganate oxidizes if to inactive tartaric 
acid and carbon dioxide (O. Doebner, Ber., 1891, 24, p. 1755). When 
distilled over lead oxide, it forms diphenylene oxide, (Ql l J^O ; and 
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when heated with oxalic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
torms aurin, Cj„ll]jOa. It condenses with acolo-acetic ester, in the 
presence of sulphuric acid, to /3-methyl coumariti (1 1. v. I^uchmann 
and J. B. Cohen, Her,, 1884, 17, p. 2188). 

The hydroKcn of the hydroxyl group in phenol can be replaced by 
metals, by alkyl groups and by acid ranicals. The metallic deri- 
vatives (phenolates, phenates or carbolates) of the alkali metals are 
obtained by dissolving phenol in a solution of a caustic alkali, in the 
absence of air. T’otassium phcnolate, C„Hr.OK, crystallizes in fine 
needles, is very hygroscopic and oxidizes rapidly on exjiosure. 
Other phenolates may be obtained from potassium phenolate by 
precipitation. The alkyl derivatives may be obtained by heating 
jilicnol with one molecular proportion of a caustic alkali and of an 
alkyl iodide. They are compounds which greatly resemble the 
mixed ethers of the aliphatic senes. They are not decomposed by 
Ixiiling alkalis, but on heating with hydriodic acid they split into 
their components. Anisol, phenyl methyl ether, is 

prepared either by the al»ove method or by the action of diazo- 
methane on phenol, C„IIoOH + CH..N5J - + C„H„«0*CHs (H. v. 

iVchmann, Ber,, 1895. 28. p. 857) ; by distilling anisic acid (para- 
methovy lienzoic acid) with bar>'ta or by Ixiiling phenyl diazonium 
chloride with methyl alcohol. IL is a colourless plcasant-.smelling 
liniiid w’hich boils at C. Phenetol, phenyl ethyl ether, 

a licpiid boiling at 172^ C., may he olitained by similar 
methorls. K, Hanlzsch {llvr., 1901, 34, p. 3337) has shown tliat in the 
action of alcohols on diazonium salts an increase in the molecular 
weight of the alcoliol and an accumulation of negative groups in the 
aromatic nucleus lead to a diminution in the yield of the ether 
producf’d and to the production of a secondary reaction, resulting 
in the formation of a certain amount of an aromatic hydrocarbon. 

The acid esters of phenol arc best obtained by the action of acid 
chlorides or anhydrides on phenol or its sodium or potassium salt, 
or by digesting phenol with an acid in the presence of phosphorus 
oxychloride (F. Rasinski. Jour. /. prak. Chem., 1882 [a], 26. p. 62). 
Phenyl acetate, a colourless liquid of boiling point 

193* may be prepared by heating phenol with acetamide. When 
heated with aniline it yields phenol and acetanilide. Phenyl 
benzoate, prepared from phenol and benzoyl 

chloride, crystallizes in monoclinic jirisms, which melt at 68-69“ 
and boil at 314*' C. 

T’henol is characterized by the readiness with which it forms sub- 
stitution products ; chlorine and bromine, for example, react readily 
with phenol, forming ortho- and jiara- chlor- and -bromphenol, and, 
by further action, trichlor- and tribrom-phcnol. lodphenol is 
obtained by the action of iodine and iodic acid on phenol dissolved 
in a dilute solution of caustic potash. Nitro-phcnols are readily 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on phenol. By the action of 
dilute nitric acid ; ortho- and para-nitrophenols are obtained , the 
ortho-compound being separated from the para-compound by distil- 
lation in a current of steam. Ortho-nitrophenol, C^II4*0H-I403(T‘2). 
CTy'stallizes in yellow needles which melt at 45“ C. and lioil at 214“ C. 
Para-nitrophenol, C,jH4-OTI-NO.^(i-4), crystallizes in long colourless 
needles which melt at 1 14^^ C. Meta-nitroiihenol, CaH4‘0H-N05j-(i*3), 
is prepared from meta-nitraniline by diazotizing the base and boiling 
the resulting diazonium salt with water. By nitrating phenol with 
concentrated nitric acid, no care being taken to keep the temperature 
of reaction down, Irinitrophcnol (picric acid) is obtained (see Picric 
Acid). By the reduction of nitro-plu'nols, the corresponding 
aminojihenols are obtain<‘d, and of these, the meta- and para-deriva- 
tives are the most important, i'ura-aminophenol. 11.4(1. 4) 

melts at 148“ C., with decomposition. Its most important derivative 
is phcnacetin. Meta-aminophenol. QH4.0H.NJi.j(i.3), and dimethyl 
meta-aminophenol, Cj,H4‘OH‘N(CHj,)._,(i.3), arc extensively employed 
in the manufacture of the important dycsluflfs known as the rhod- 
amines. The amihophenols also find application as developers in 
photography, the more important of these developers being amidol, 
the hydrochloride of diaminophenol, orlol, the hydrochforide of 
para-iiiethylaminophenol, CjH4‘OH.NHCH3.HCl(i.4), rodinal, para- 
aminophcnol, and mctol, the sulphate of a metiiylaniinophenol 
.sulphonic acid, Meta-aminophenol is prepared by reducing meta- 
niirophenol, or by heating resorcin with ammonium chloride and 
ammonia to 200® C. Dimethyl-meta-aminophenol is prepared by 
heating meta-aminophenol with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid in an autoclave ; by sulphonation of dimcthylaniline, the sul- 
phonic acid formed being finally fused with potash ; or by nitrating 
dimcthylaniline, in the presence of sulphunc acid at o* C. In the 
latter case a mixture of nitro-compoimds is obtained which can be 
separated by the addition of sodium carbonate. The meta-nitro- 
compound, wfiich is precipitated last, is then reduced, and the 
amino group so formed is replaced by the hydroxyl group by means 
of the Sandmeycr reaction. Dimethyl-meta-aminoi'ihcnol crystallizes 
in small prisms wdiich melt at 87® C. It condenses with phthalic 
anhydride to form rhodamine, and with succinic anhyaridc to 
rhodamine S, 

Phenol dissolves readily in concentrated sulphuric acid, a mixture 
of phenol-ortho- and -para-sulphonic acids being formed. These 
acias may be separated by conversion into their potassium salts, 
which are then fractionally crystallized, the potassium salt of the 
pnra-acid separating first. The ortho-acid, in the form of its aqueous 
solution, is sometimes used as an antiseptic, under the name of 


aseptol. A thiophenol, QH^SH. is known, and is prepared by the 
action of piiosphorus pentasulphidc on phenol, or by dUiillmg a 
mixture of sodium benzene siilphonate and potassium sulphydrate. 
It is a colourless liquid, which possesses a very disagreeable smell, 
and iKiils at 168“ C. 

Various methods have been devised for the quantitative determina- 
tion of phenol, J. Messmgor and G. Vortmann {Ber,, 1890, 23, 
p. 2753) dissolve phenol in caustic alkali, make the solution up to 
known volume, take an aliquot part, warm it to C., and add 
decinormal iodine solution until the liquid is of a deep yellow colour. 
The mixture is then cooled, acidified by means of sulphuric acid, 
and titrated with decinormal sodium thiosulphate solution. S. B, 
Schiyvcr (Jottr, of Sac. Chem, Industry, 1899, 18, p. 553) adds excess 
of sodamide to a solution of the phenol in a suitable solvent, absorbs 
the lilK'rated ammonia in an excess of acid, and titrates the excess 
of acid. See also C. E. Smith, Amev, Jour. Pharm., 1898, 369. 

Pharmacology aud Therapeutics. — Carbolic acid is an efficient 
parasiticide, and is largely used in destroying the fungus of 
ringworm and of the skin disease known as pityriasis versictlor. 
When a solution of the strength of about i in 20 is applied to 
the skin it produces a local anaesthesia which lasts for many 
hours. If concentrated, however, it acts as a caustic. It 
never produces vesication. I'he drug is absorbed through the 
unbroken skin — a very valuable property in the treatment of 
such conditions as an incipient whitlow. A piece of cotton wool 
soaked in strong carbolic acid will relieve the pain of dental 
caries, but is useless in other forms of toothache. Taken inter- 
nally, in doses of from one to three grains, carbolic acid will 
often relieve obstinate cases of vomiting and has some value as 
a gastric antiseptic. 

Toxicology , — Carbolic acid is distinguished from all other 
acids so-called — except oxalic acid and hydrocyanic acid — in 
that it is a neurotic poison, having a marked action directly upon 
the nervous system. In all cases of carbolic acid poisoning 
the nervous influence is seen. If it be absorbed from a surgical 
dressing there are no irritant symptoms, but when the acid Ls 
swallowed in concentrated form, symptoms of gastro-intestinal 
irritation occur. TThe patient becomes collapsed, and the skin 
is cold and clammy. The breathing becomes shallow, the drug 
killing, like nearly all neurotic poisons (alcohol, morphia, prussic 
arid, &c.), by paralysis of the respiratory centre, and the patient 
dying in a state of coma. The condition of the urine is of the 
utmost importance, as it is often a clue to the diagnosis, and in 
.surgical cases may be the first warning that absorption is occur- 
ring to an undue degree, llie urine becomes dark green in 
colour owing to the formation of variou.s oxidation products 
such as pyrocatechin. Fifteen grains constitute an exceedingly 
dangerous dose for an adult male of average weight. Other 
symptoms of undue absorption are vertigo, deafne.ss, sounds 
in the ears, stupefaction, a subnormal temperature, nausea, 
vomiting and a weak pulse (Sir Thomas Fraser). 

The antidote in cases of carbolic acid poisoning is any soluble 
sulphate. Carbolic acid and sulphates combine in the blood to 
form sulpho-carbolates, which are innocuous. The symptoms 
of nerve-poisoning are due to the carbolic acid (or its salts) 
which circulate in the blood after all the sulphates in the blood 
have been used up in the formation of sulpho-carbolates (hence, 
during administration of carbolic acid, the urine should frequently 
be tested for the presence of free sulphates ; as long as these 
occur in the urine, they are present in tlie blood and there 
is no danger). The treatment is therefore to administer an ounce 
of sodium sulphate in water by the mouth, or to inject a similar 
quantity of the salt in solution directly into a vein or into the 
subcutaneous tissues. Magnesium sulphate may be given by 
the mouth, but is poisonous if injected intravenously. If the 
acid has been swallowed, wash out the stomach and give chalk, 
the carbolalc of cak ium being insoluble. Alkalis which form 
soluble carbolates are useless. Give ether and brandy sub- 
cutaneously and apply hot water-bottles and blankets if there 
are signs of collapse. 

CARBON (symbol C, atomic weight 12), one of the chemical 
non-metaUic elements. It is found native as the diamond 
(f graphite (^.v.), as a constituent of all animal and vegetable 
tissues and of coal and petroleum. It also enters (as carbonates) 
into the composition of many minerals, such as chalk, dolomite. 
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calcite, withoriu-, calamine an 1 spathic iron ore. In combina- 
tion with oxy^^en {iis carbon dioxide) it is also found to a small 
extent in the atmosphere. It is a solid substance which occurs 
in several modifications, differing very much in their physical 
properties. Amorphous carbon is obtained by the destructive 
distillation of many carbon compounds, the various kinds differ- 
ing Aciy greatly as regards physical characters and purity, 
according to the substance used for their preparation. The 
most common varieties met with arc lampblack, gas carbon, 
wood charcoal, animal charcoal and coke. Lampblack is prepared 
by burning tar, resin, turpentine and other substaru'es rich in 
carbon, with a limited supply of air ; the products of combustion 
being conducted into condensing chambers in which cloths are 
suspended, on whicli the carbon collects. It is further purified 
by heating in closed vessels, but even then it still contains a 
cerjiim amount of mineral matter and more or less hydrocarbons. 
It IS used in the manufacture of printer’s ink, in the preparation 
of black paint and in calico printing. Gas carbon is produced 
by the destructive distillation of coal in the manufacture of 
illuminating gas (see Ga.s : Mauufactnre), being probably 
formed by the decomposition of gaseous hydrocarbons. It is 
a very dense form of carbon, and is a good conductor of heat 
and electricity. Jt is used in the manufacture of carbon rods 
for arc lights, and for the negative element in the Bunsen 
battery. 

Charcoal is a porous form of carbon ; several varieties exist. 
Sugar charcoal is obtained by the carbonization of sugar. It is 
purified by boiling with acids, to remove any mineral matter, 
and is then ignited for a long time in a current of chlorine in 
order to remove the last traces of hydrogen. Animal charcoal 
(bone black) is prepared by charring bones in iron retorts. It 
is a very impure form of carbon, containing on the average about 
8o of^ calcium phosphate. It pos.sosses a much greater 
decolorizing and absorbing power than wood charcoal. A 
variety of animal charcoal is sometimes prepared by calcining 
fresh blood with potas.sium carbonate in large cylinders, the 
mass being purified by boiling out with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent reheating. Wood charcoal is a hard and 
brittle black substance, which retains the external structure 
of the wood from which it is made. It k prepared (where wood 
is plentiful) by stacking the wood in hcajis, which are covered 
with earth or with brushwood and turf, and then burning the 
heap slowly in a limited supply of air. The combustion of the 
Wood IS conducted from the top downwards, and from the ex- 
terior towards the centre ; great care has to be taken that the 
process i.s carried out slowly. The disadvantage in this proce.ss 
IS that the by-products, sucli as pyroligneous acid, acetone, 
wood spirit, &c., are lost; as an alternative method, wood is 
frequently carbonized in ovens or retorts and the volatile 
products are condensed and utilized. 

Charcoal varies considerably in its properties, depending iitKjn the 
particular variety of wood from which it is prepared, and also upon 
the ju ocess used in its manufacture. It can be made at a temperature 
as low as -joo® C., and is then a soft, very friable material pos.se.ssing 
a low Ignition point. When made at higher temperatures it is much 
more dense, and its ignition point is considerably higher. Charcoal 
burns when heated in air, usually without the formation of flame, 
although a flame is apparent if the temperature be raised. It is 
characterized by its power of absorbing gases ; thu.s, according to 
J. Hunter [Plid. 1863 (4), 23, p. 363], one volume* of charcoal 

absorbs (at o C. and 760 mm. pressure) 171.7 ccs. of ammonia, 
8^.3 CCS. of nitrous oxide, 67*7 ccs, of carbon monoxide, 21. a ccs. of 
carbon dioxide. 17.9 ccs. of oxygen, 15*2 ccs. of nitrogen, and 4*4 ccs. 
of hydrogen [see also J. Dewar, Ann. Chim, Phys., 1904 (8), 3, p. 5]. 

It al.so has the power of absorbing colouring matters from solution. 
Charcoal is used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in metallurgical 
processes. 

The clement carlion iipites directly with hydrogen to fojn' acetylene 
when an electric arc is passed between carbon poks in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen (M. Bcrthelot) ; it also unMipbtly with fluorine, 
producing, chiefly, carlion tetrafluoride littUllljl^rns when heated 
m ill! atmosphere of oxygen, forminftiSB^BPdioxide, and when 
heated in sulphur vapour it forms CiirDBPJ&lphide {q.v,). When 
heated with Tiitrogenous substances, in tt^pHSIcncc of carbonated or 
caustic alkali, it forms cyanides. It combrifts directly with silicon 
at the temperatNi* of the eU-ctric furnace, yielding carborundum, 
SiC ; and H. Moissan has also jfy^yrn that it will combine with 


many metals at the temperature of the electric furnace, to form 
carbides {q.v.). 

The specific heal of carlx)n varies with the temperature, the 
following values having IxJtm obtained by 11. F. Weber (Jahres- 
hmehte, 1874, p. 63) 
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and by J S. Stas [Atm. Chim. Phys.. 1841 (3). i. p. i ; Jahre.sb.. 
1849, 223] by estimating the amount of carbon dioxide formed on 
burning graphite or diamond in a current of oxygen, tlie value 
obtamed being 12-0 (ossi6). Confirmatory evidence has also been 
obtained by O. L. Erdmann and R. F. Marchand {Jour. Prak. Chew. 
1841, 23, p. 159 ; sec also F. W. Clarke, Jahresb., 1881, p. 7^. 

Compounds . — Three oxides of carbon are known, namely carbon 
Buboxide, CjjO,,. carbon monoxide. CO, and carlxm dio.xide, (*0... 
Carbon suboxide, is formed by the action of pliosphoru.s’ peiit* 
malonate (O. Diets and B. Wolf. Per.. 1906. 39, p. 689). 
f^^a(GOOC.^llft)jj _ JJC jM^ + liHjjO + CjO,^. At ordinary temperatures 
it IS a colourless gas, possessing a penetrating and suffocating smell. 
H liquefies at 7° C. It Ls an exceedingly reactive compound, com* 
Pining with water to form malonic acid, with hydrogen chloride to 
chloride, and with ammonia to form maloiiainide. 
When kept for some time in sealed tubes it changes to a yellowish 
liquid, from which a yellow flocculent substance gradually separates, 
and finally it suddenly solidifies to a dark red mass, whicli HT)T)ears 
to be pol)^eric form. Its vapour density agrees with the molecular 
forniula and this formula is also confirmed by exploding the 
gas with oxygen and measuring the amount of carbon dioxide 
])roduced (see Ketk.vks). 

Carbon monoxide, CO, is found to some extent in volcanic gfises. 
It was first prepared in 1776 by J. M. F. Lassone {Mem. Acad. Paris) 
])y heating zinc oxide with carbon, and was for some time considered 
to be identical with hydrogen. Cruikshank concluded that it was 
an oxide of carbon, a fact which was confirmed by Clement and 
J. B. Desormes {Ann. Chim. Phvs., 1801, 38, p. 285). It may be 
prepared by passing carbon dioxide over red-hot carbon, or reef-hot 
iron ; by heating carbonates (magnesite, chalk, &c.) with zinc dust 
or iron ; or by lieating many metallic oxides with carbon. It may 
also be prepared by heating formic and oxalic acids (or their salts) 
wnth concentrated sulphuric acid (in the case of oxalic acid, an etiuul 
volume of carbon dioxide is produced) ; and by healing potassium 
with a large excess of concentrated sulphuric acid 
K4Fe(CN)fl 3- -t UK.;^SO^ + FeSO^ + 3(NllJ..SO. -} GCO.' 

it IS a colourless, odourless gas of .specific gravity 0.967 (air= 1). It 
is one of the most difficultly liquefiable gases, its critical temperature 
being a-nd its critical pressure 35.5 atmos. The liquid 

boils at -iqo” C., and .solidifies at ^211^ C. (L.'P. Caillelet, Compter 
rendus, 1884, 99. p. 706). It is only very sligliily soluble in water. 
It bums with a characteristic pale blue flame to form carbon dioxide 
It IS very poisonous, uniting with the haemoglobin of tlie blood to 
form carbonyl-haemoglobin. It is a powerful reducing agent, 
especially at high temperatures. It is rapidly absorbed by an 
ammoniacal or acid (hydrochloric acid) solution of cuprous chloride 
It unites directly with chlorine, forming carlx)nyl chloride or phosgene 
(see ^low), and with nickel and iron to form nickel and iron car- 
bonyls (see Nickei. and Iron). It also combines directly with 
potassium hydride to form potassium formate (sec Formic Acid). 
The volume composition of carbon monoxide is established b\ 
exploding a mixture of the gas with oxygen, two volumes of the gas 
combining with one volume of oxygen to form two volumes of carbon 
dioxide. Ihis fact, coupled with the determination of the vapour 
density of the ^as, establishes the molecular formula CO. 

Carbon dtoxtdc, COj,, is a gas first distinguished from air by van 
Helmont (1577-1644), who observed that it was formed in fermenta- 
tion processes and during combustion, and gave to it the name eas 
sylvestre. J. Black {Edin, Phys. and Lit. Essays, 1755) showed tliat 
it was a constituent of the carbonated alkalis and called it “ fixed 
air.’’ T. O. Bergman, in 1774, pointed out its acid character, and 
A. L. Lavoisier (1781-1788) first proved it to be an oxide of carbon 
by burmng carbon in the oxygen obtained from the decomposition 
of mercuric oxide. It is a regular constituent of the atmosphere, 
and is found in many .spring waters and in volcanic gases ; it also 
occurs in the ^combined condition at the Grotto del Cane (Naples) 
and in the Poison Valley (Java). It is a constituent of the minerals 
cenissite, malachite, azurite, spathic iron ore, calamine, strontianite, 
witherite, calctte aragonite, limestone, &c. It may be prepared by 
burning carbon in excess of air or oxygen, by the direct decomposition 
of many carbonates by heat, and by the decomposition of carbonates 
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witli mineral acids, MaCOj, + 2 HCl= 2 MCl-| H-p + COa. It is also 
formed in ordinary fermentation processes, in the combustion of all 
carl>on compounds (oil, gas, candles, coal, &c.), and in the process of 
respiration. 

It is a colourless gas, possessing a faint jjungent smell and a 
slightly acid taste. It docs not burn, and does not support ordinary 
combustion, but the alkali metals and magne.sium, if strongly 
heated, will continue to bum in the gas with formation of oxides and 
liberation of carbon. Its specific gravity is 1*529 (air :=*!). It is 
readily condensed, passing into the liquid condition at o® C. under a 
pre.ssure of 35 atmospheres. Its critical temperature is 31*35® C., 
and its critical pressure is 72*9 atmos. I'he liquid boils at --7a*2®c! 
(i atino.), and by rapid evaporation can be made to solidify to a 
snow-white solid which melts at - O5® C. (.sec Liy eiD Ga.ses). Carbon 
dioxide is moderately soluble in water, its coefficient of solubility 
at o® C. being 1-7977 (R. Bunsen). It is still more .soluble in alcohol. 
The solution of the gas in water shows a faintly acid reaction and is 
supposed to contain catbonic acid. HjCO.,. The gas is rapidly 
absorbed by .solutions of the caustic alkalisi with the production of 
alkaline carbonates {q.v.), and it combines readily with potassium 
hydride to form poiassiutn formate. It unites dirc-ctly with ammonia 
gas to form ammonium carbamate, Nli2COONH4. 1 1 may be readily 
recognized by the white precipitate which it forms when passed 
through lime or baryta water. Carbon dioxide dissociates, when 
strongly heated, into carbon monoxide and oxygen, the reaction 
being a balanced action ; the extent of dissociation for varying 
temperatures and pre.ssures has been calculated by H. T,c Chatelier 
(Xcit. Phys. Chem., 1888, 2, p. 782 ; see II. Sainte-Claire Deville, 
Couiptffs rendus, 1863, 56, p. 195 et seq.). The volume composition 
of carlion dioxide is determined by burning carbon in oxygen, when 
it is found that the volume of carbon dioxide formed is the same 
as that of the oxygen required for its production, hence carlwn 
dioxide contains its own volume of oxygen. Carlion dioxide finds 
industrial application in the preparation of .soda by the Solvay 
jirocess, in the sugar industry, in the manufacture of mineral waters, 
and in the artificial production of ice. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene), COCl.^. w'as first obtained by John 
Davy (Phil. Trans., 1812, .^o, p. 220). It may be prepared by 
the direct union of carbon monoxide and chlorine in sunlight (Th. 
Wilm and G. Wischiii, Ann., 1868, 14, p. 150); by the action of 
]>liosph()nis pentoxide on carbon tetrachloride at 200-210® C. 
(G. Gustavson, Ber,, 1872. 5, p. 30), 4('Cl4 + P40,„:^2C02 + 4 P 0 Cl.,+ 
2('C)(;i.j ; by the oxidation of chloroform with chromic acid mixture 
(.\. JCiiimerling and B. Lengyel, Ber., 1869, 2, p. 54). 4CHCd3 + 302 = 
4COCI2 I 2 HyO -f- 2 Cla ; or most conveniently liy heating carbon 
tetrachloride witli fuming sulphuric acid (H. Erdmann, Ber., 1893 

2fi. p*. 1993). 2 SO.,+cci 4 =S 206 a 2 +coc 4 

It is a colourless gas, possessing an unpleasant pungent smell. 
Its vapour den.sity is 3.46 It may be condensed to a liquid, 

which boils at 8" C. It is readily .soluble in benzene, .glacial acetic 
acid, and in many hydrocarbons. Water decomposes it violently, 
nitli lonnalion of carbon dioxide and hydrochloric acid. It reacts 
with alcohol to form chlorcarbonic ester and ultimately diethyl 
carbonate (see Carbonatics), and with ammonia it yields urea ( q . v .). 
It is employed commercially in the production ot colouring matters 
(see Bknzophenonk), and lor various synthetic processes. 

Carbon oxy sulphide, COS, was first prepared by C. Than in 1867 
(Ann. Suppl., 5, p. 236) by passing carbon monoxide and sulphur 
vapour through a tube at a moderate heat. It is also formed by 
the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on the isocyanic esters. 
2CONCj|HB-t-H3S = COS + CO(NHCaHj).^, by the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid on the Isotliiocyanic esters, RNCS + HjO — 
COS + RNHg, or of dilute sulphuric acid on the thiocyanates. In the 
latter reaction various other compounds, such as carbon dioxide, 
carbon bisulphide and hydrocyanic acid, are produced. They are 
removed by passing the vapours in succe.ssion through concentrated 
solutions of the caustic alkalis, concentrated sulidiuric acid, and 
tricthyl phosphine ; the residual gas is then purified by liquefaction 
(W. Hempel, Zeil. angew. Chemic, J901, 14, p. 865), It is also 
formed when sulphur trioxide reacts with carbon bisulphide at 
100® C., eSa I HS03=C0S + 4S0,^, and by the decomposition of ethyl 
potassium thiocarbonate with hydrochloric acid. CO(OC,H„)SK -1- 
HCl is C( )S -I- KCl + C.,HgOH. It is a colourless, odourless gas, which 
bums with a blue flame and is decomposed by heat. Its vapour 
density is 2* 104^1 (airs?!). The liquefied gas boils at -47® C. under 
atmospheric pressure. It is soluble in water ; the aqueous solution 
gradually decomposes on standing, forming carbon dioxide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is easily soluble in solutions of the caustic 
alkalis, provided they are not too concentrated, forming solutions 
of alkaline carbonates and sulphides, COS + 4KHO = KnCO., + 
K2S-1-2H.P. 

CARBONADO, a name given in Brazil to a dark massive form 
of impure diamond, known also as “ carbonate and in trade 
simply as carbon. It is sometimes called black diamond. 
Generally it is found in small masses of irregular polyhedral 
form, black, brown or dark-grey in colour, with a dull resinoid 
lustre ; and breaking with a granular fracture, paler in colour, 
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and in some cases much resembling that of fine-grained steel 
Being slightly cellular, its specific gravity is rather less than thal 
of crystallized diamond. It is found almost exclusively in th< 
province of Bahia in Brazil, where it occurs in the cascalho 01 
diamond-bearing gravel. Borneo also yields it in small quantity 
Formerly of little or no value, it came into use on the introduc- 
tion of Leschot’s diamond -drills, and is now extremely valuable 
for mounting in the steel crowns used for diamond - boring, 
Having no cleavage, the carbon is less liable to fracture on the 
rotation of the drill than is crystallized diamond. The largest 
piece of carbonado ever recorded was found in Bahia in 1895^ 
and weighed 3150 carats. Pieces of large size are, however, 
relatively less valuable than those of moderate dimensions, 
since they require the expenditure of much labour in reducing 
them to fragments of a suitable size for mounting in the drill- 
heads. Ilmenite has sometimes been mistaken in the Sciuth 
African mines for carbonado. (F. w. R.*) 

CARBONARI (an Italian word meaning “ charcoal-burners 
the name of certain secret societies of a revolutionary tendency 
which played an active part in the history of Italy and France 
early in the 19th century. Societies of a similar nature had 
existed in other countries and epochs, but the stories of the 
derivation of the Carbonari from mysterious brotherhoods of 
the middle ages are purely fantastic. The Carbonari were 
probably an offshoot of the p'reemasons, from whom they 
differed in important particulars, and first began to assume 
importance in southern Italy during the Napoleonic wars. In 
the reign (j 808-1815) of Joachim Murat a number of secret 
societies arose in various parts of the country with the object 
of freeing it from foreign rule and obtaining constitutional 
liberties ; they were ready to support the Neapolitan Bourbons 
or Murat, if either had fulfilled these aspirations. 7 'heir watch- 
words were freedom and independence, but they were not agreed 
as to any particular form of government to be afterwards 
e.stablished. Murat’s minister of police was a certain Mulghella 
(a Genoese), who favoured the Carbonari movement, and was 
indeed the instigator of all that was Italian in the king’s policy. 
Murat himself had at first protected the sectarians, especially 
when he was quarrelling with Napoleon, but later, Lord William 
Bentinck entered into negotiations with them from Sicily, 
where he represented Great Britain, through their leader Vin- 
cenzo Federici (known as Capobianco), holding out promises of 
a constitution for Naples similar to that which had been 
established in Sicily under British auspices in 1812. Some 
Carbonarist disorders having broken out in Calabria, Murat sent 
General Manh^s against the rebels ; the movement was ruth- 
lessly quelled and Capobianco hanged in September 1813 (see 
Greco, Intorno al tentativo det Carbonari di Citeriore Calabria 
nel fS/j). But Malghella continued secretly to protect the 
Carbonari and even to organize them, so that on the return of 
the Bourboas in 1815 King Ferdinand IV, found his kingdom 
swarming with them. The society comprised nobles, officers 
of the army, small landlords, government officials, peasants and 
even priests. Its organization was both curious and mysterious, 
and had a fantastic ritual full of symbols taken from the 
Christian religion, as well as from the trade of charcoal-burning, 
which was extensively practised in the mountains of the 
Abruzzi and Calabria. A lodge was called a vendita (sale), 
members saluted each other as buoni cugini (good cousins), 
God was the ** Grand Master of the Universe,” Christ the 
** Honorary Grand Master,” also known as “the Lamb,” and 
every Carbonaro was pledged to deliver the Lamb from the Wolf, 
i.e. tyranny. Its red, blue and black flag was the standard of 
revolution in Italy until substituted by the red, white and 
green in 1831. 

When King Ferdinand felt himself securely re-established at 
Naples he determined to exterminate the Carbonari, and to this 
end his minister of police, the prince of Canosa, set up another 
secret society called the Calderai del Contrappeso (braziers of the 
counterpoise), recruited from the brigands and the dregs of the 
people, who committed hideous excesses against supposed 
Liberals, but failed to exterminate the movement. On the 
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contrary. Carlxinarisrn flourished and spread to other parts of 
Italy, and countless lorlges sprang up, their adherents comprising 
persons in all ranks of society, including, it is said, some of royal 
hlood, who had patriotic sentiments and desired to see Italy 
free from foreigners. In Romagna the movement was taken 
up with enthusiasm, hut it also led to a certain number of 
murders owing to the fiery character of the Romugnols, although 
its criminal record is on the whole a very small one. Among the 
foreigners who joined it for love of Italy was l^rd Byron. The 
first rising actively promoted by the Carbonari was the Nea- 
politan revolution of 1820. Several regiments were composed 
entirely of persons aftiliated to the society, and on the ist of 
July a military mutiny broke out at Monteforle, led by two 
ofliciTS named Morelli and *Silvati, to the cry of “ God, the King 
and the Constitution.” The troops sent against them, under 
General Pepe, himself a Carbonaro, .sympathized with the 
mutineers, and the king, being powerless lo resist, granted the 
constitution (i.^th of July), which he swore on the altar to 
ol>serve. But llie ('arhonari were unalile to carry on the govern- 
ment, and after the separatist revolt of Sicily had broken out the 
king went lo the congress of J^iilnich. and obtained from the 
emperor of Austria tlie loan of an army with which to restore 
lh(^ autocracy. He returned to Naples early in 1821 with 50,000 
Austrians, defeated the constitutionalists under Pepe, dismissed 
parliament, and set to work lo persecute all who had been in 
any way connected with the movement. 

A similar movement broke out in Piedmont in March 1821. 
Here as in Naples the ('arhonari comprised many men of rank, 
such as Santorre di Santarosa, Count San Marzano, Giacinto 
di (’ollegno, and Count Moffa di Lisio, all oflieers in the army, 
and they were more or less encouraged hy Charles Albert, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne. The rising was crushed, 
and a number of the leaders w'ere condemned to deiith or long 
terms of imprisonment, but most of them escaped. At Milan 
there was only the vaguest attempt at cxmspiracy^ ; but Silvio 
Pellico, Maroncelli and Count Confalonicri were implicated 
as having invited the Piedmontese to invade I^mbardy, and 
were condemned to pass many years in the dungeons of the 
Spielberg. 

The French revolution of 1830 had its echo in Italy, and Car- 
Ixmarism raised its head in Parma, Modena and Romagna the 
following year. In the papal states a society called the vSan- 
fedisti or Bande della Santa Fede had been formed to checkmate 
the Carbonari, and their behaviour and character resembled 
those of the ('alderai of Naples. In i83t Romagna and the 
Marches rose in relx^llion and shook off the papal yoke with 
astonishing ease. At Parma the duchess, having rejected the 
demand for a constitution, left the city and returned under 
Austrian protection. At Modena, Duke Francis IV., the worst 
of all Italian tyrants, was expelled by a ('arl>onarist rising, and 
a dictatorship was established under Biagio Nardi on the 5tli 
of February. Francis returned with an Austrian force and 
hanged the conspirators, including Giro Menotti. The Austrians 
occupied Romagna and restored the province to the pope, but 
though many arrests of ('arhonari were made there were no 
executions. Among those implicated in the Carbonarist 
movement was Louis Napoleon, who even in after years, when he 
was ruling France as Napoleon 111., never quite forgot that he 
had once been a conspirator, a fact which influenced his Italian 
policy. The Austrians retired from Romagna and the Marches 
in July 1831, but Carbonarism and anarchy having broken out 
again, they returned, w'hile the French occupied Ancona. The 
Carbonari after these events itesed to have much importance, 
their place being taken byiitllb^nore energetic (iiovane Italia 
Society presided over by Maizim. 

In France, Carbonarism began to root about 1820, and 
was more thoroughly organized’ than Italy. The example 
of the Spanish and Italian revolutions Incited the French (ir- 
bonari, and risings occurred at Belfort, Thpuars, La Rochelle and 
other towns in 1821, which though easily quelled revealed the 
nature and organization of the movement. The Carbonarist 
lodge.s proved active centres of discontent until 1830, when, after 


contributing to the July revolution of that year, most of their 
members adhered to Louis Philippe's government. 

The Carbonarist movement undoubtedly played an important 
part in the Italian Risorgimento, and if it did not actively 
contribute to the wars and revolutions of 3 848" 49, j 85()- 60 and 
1866, it prepared the w’ay for those events. One of its chief 
merits was that it brought Italians of different classes and 
provinces together, and taught them to work in harmony for 
the overthrow' of tyranny and foreign rule. 

Biulioc.kaphy.* Much information on tlie Carbonari will be 
found in R. M. Johnston '.s Napoleonic Empire in Southern Itoly 
(2 vols., London, 1004), which contain.*; a full l)ibliograj)Iiy ; I>. 
Spadoni's Settc, cospitazioui, e cospiratori (Turin, 1904) is an cscclleiil 
monograph ; Memoirs^ of the Set vet Societies of Southern Italy, said 
to be hy one Bertoldi or Bartholdy (London, 1821, Jtal, transl. by 
A. M. Cavallotti, Rome, 1004) ; Saint -Edme, Consiiii4ii<m ei orf^anrsa- 
tion des Carbonari ; P, Colletta, Storia del lieame di Napoli (Floreticr, 
1848); B. King, H History of Italian Unity (London, 3800), ^'ith 
bibliography. (L. \’.*) 

CARBONATES. (1) The metallic carbonates arc the salts of 
carbonic acid, Many are found as minerals, the more 

important of such naturally occurring carbonates being ceriissite 
(load carbonate, PbCO;{), malachite and azurite (both ba.sic 
copper carbonates), calumine (zinc carbonate, ZnCO.j), witiuTiie 
(barium carbonate, BaCO.,), strontianite (strontium carbonate, 
SrCO.J, calcile (calcium carbonate, ('aCOJ, dolomite (calcium 
magnesium carbonate, CaCOg-MgCOy), and sodium carbonate, 
Na.XOg. Most metals form carbonates (aluminium and 
chromium are i‘xceptions), the alkali metals yielding both arid 
and normal carbonates of the types MHCO^ and M.,CO;. (M - one 
atom of a monovalent imlal); whilst bismuth, copper and 
magne.sium appear only to form basic carbonates. The acid 
carbonates of the alkali metals can l)e prepared by saturating 
an aqueous solution of the alkaline hydroxide wuth carbon dioxide, 
M*OH, + CO.^ = MHCOjj, and from these acid salts the normal salts 
may be obtiiincd by gentle heating, carbon dioxide and water 
being produced at the same time, IIMHCO., = M.XO.. + HO.j + ( CL. 
Most other carbonates are formed by precipitation of salts of 
the metals by means of alkaline carbonates. All airbonatcs, 
except those of the alkali meUls and of thallium, are insoluble 
in water ; and the majority decompose when heated strongly, 
carbon dioxkle being Ulcerated and a residue of an oxide of the 
metal left. The alkaline carbonates undergo only a very .slight 
decomposition, even at a very bright, red heat. The cari)onates 
are decomposed by mineral acids, with formation of the corre- 
sponding .salt of the acid, and liberation of carbon dioxide. 
Many carbonates which are insoluble in water dissolve in water 
containing carbon dioxide. The individual ciirbonates are 
described under the various metals. 

(2) The organic carbonates are the esters of carbonic acid, 
H.»C03, and of the unknown ortho-carbonic acid, C(0H)4. The 
acid esters of carbonic acid of the type IIO-CO-OR are not 
known in the free state, but J. B. Dumas obtained barium 
methyl carbonate by the action of carbon dioxide on baryta 
dissolved in methyl alcohol {Ann., 1840, 35, p. 283). 

Potas-sium ethyl cai bonate, KO'CO'OC^Iig, is obtained in the form 
of pearly scales when carbon dioxide is passed into an alcoholic 
solution of potassium ethylate, CO» l- KO(!jH5=.KO*CO*OCjHfl. It 
is not very stable, w'ater decomposing it into alcohol and the "alkaline 
carbonate. The normal esters may be prepared by the action of 
silver carbonate on the alkyl iodides, or by the action of alcohols on 
the chlorcarbonic e.sler.s. These normal esters are colourless, pleasant - 
smelling liquids, wJiicli are readily soluble in water. They show' all 
the reactions of esters, being readily hydrolysed by caustic alkalis, 
and reacting with ammonia to produce carbanxic esters and urea. 
By heating with phosphorus pentachloridc an alkyl grouj) is 
eliminated and a clilorcarbonic ester formed. Dimetliylcarbonale, 
CO(OCHaL» a colourless liquid, which boils at 90*6“ C., and is 
prepared uy heating the methyl ester of chlorcarbonic acid with lead 
oxide. Diethylcarbonate, CO(OC,jHg)2, is a colourless licjuid, whicli 
boils at 1 25*8'’ C. ; its snecific gravity is 0-978 (20*^) [H. Koppl. 
When it is heated to 120® C. with .sodium ethylate it decomposes 
into ethyl ether and sodium ethyl carbonate (A. Geuther, Ztit. /. 
Chemie, i8f)8). 

Ortho -carbonic ester, C { 00 ^ 11 ^) 4 , is formed by the action of 
sodium ethVlate on chlorpicrin (H. Bassett, Aitn., 3864, 132, p. 54), 
CCbN02 + 4C.jH50Na=rC(OC„H6)4+NaN02+3NaCl. Itis an ethereal- 
smelling liquid, which bous at 1 58* 159^ C.. and has a specifle 
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gravity of o-c)25. ^^"hcn heated with ammonia it yields guanidine, 
and on boiling with alcoholic potash it yields potassium carbonate. 

Chlorcarbonic ester, Cl*CO-OCaH„, Is formed by the addition of 
W(.‘ll-coolftd absolute alcohol to phosgeno (carbonyl chloride). It is a 
pungent-smelling liquid, which fumes strongly on exposure to air. 

J t boils at 93*1'’ C., and has a &i>ecific gravity of 1-144 When 

lieated with ammonia it yields urethane. Sotlium amalgam converts 
it into formic acid ; whilst with alcohol it yields the normal carbonic 
ester. It is easily brokcui down by mau>' substances (aluminium 
chloride, zinc chloride, Ac.) into ethyl chloride and carbon dio.\icle. 

Percaybonates . — Barium percarbonate, BaCO^, is obtained by 
passing an extj'ss of carbon dioxide into W’ater containing barium 
peroxide in suspension ; it is fairly stable, and yields hydrogen 
peroxide when treated with aeids (E. Merck, Ata^. J.C.S.^ U)oy, ii. 
p. 859). Sodium ]>ercarbonates of the formulae Na.jC20,„ 

Na,^CO,, NallCO^ (two isomers) arc obtained by the action of gaseous 
or solicl carbon dioxide on the peroxides Na.. 0 .j, NajO.., NalltL (two 
isomers) in the presence of water at a low temperature (K. Wolffenstinn 
and L. Peltner, Per., 1908, 4I, pp. 27.5, 280). Potassium percarbonate, 
KX.jO,i, is obtained in the electrolysis of potassium carbonate at 
-“10 to - 15°. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE, CS.^, a chemical product first di.s- 
covered in by W', A. Lampadiu.*;, who obtained it hy healing 
a mi.xture of charcoal and pyrites. It may be more conveniently 
prepared by pas.sing the vapour of sulphur over red-hot cliar- 
coal, the uncondensed gase.s so produced being led into a tower 
containing plates over which a vegetable oil is allowed to flow 
in order to absorb any carbon bisulphide vapour, and then into 
a second tower containing lime, which absorbs any sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The crude product is ver>'’ impure and possesses 
tin offensive smell ; it may be purified by forcing a fine spray of 
lime water through the liquid until the escaping water is quite 
clear, the w'ashed bisulphide being then mixed with a little 
colourless oil and distilled at a low temjHTaturc. For further 
methods of purification see J. Singer {Journ, oj Soc, Cliem. Jnd., 
1S89, p. 9,3), 'fh. Sidot (Jahresb., iShq, p. 243), K. Allary (Hull, 
dc la S(n, C'lu'm.y 1881, 35, p. 491), K. Obach(y6>wr. prak. Chcni., 
1882 (2), 2(9 p. 282). 

When perfectly pure, carbon bi.siilphide is a colourless, somc- 
W'hat pleasant smelling, highly refractive liquid, of specific 
gravity i-26bT (t 8®/4'')(J, W. Briihl) or 1-29215 (o°/4'') E, 
'J’horpe). It boils at 46-04^ C. (T, 1 \. Thorpe, Jouru. Chem. Sor., 
j88o, 37, p. 364). Its critical temperature is 277*7® 
critical pressure is 78-1 atnios. (J. Dewar, Chem. Nnvs, 1885, 
5 1 . p. 27). It solidifies at about - ri6'’ (!., and liquefies again at 
ill M)u t - 1 1 o® C. ( K . Olszcw^sk i , jahresh. , t 8K3 , p. 7 5 ). 1 1 is a mono- 
molecular liquid (W. Ramsay and ], Shields, Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1893, 63, p. 1089). It is very volatile, the vapour being heavy 
and very inflammable. It burns with a pale blue flame to form 
carbon dierdde and sulphur dioxide. Jt is almost insoluble in 
W’ater, luit mixes in all proportions with absolute alcohol, ethiT, 
benzene and various oils. It is a good solvent for sulphur, 
phosphorus, wax, iodine, &c. It dissociates when heated to 
a sufficiently high temperature. A mixture of carbon bisulphide 
vapour and nitric oxide burns wnth a very intense blue-coloured 
flame, wliich is very rich in the violet or actinic rays. When 
heated with water in a sealed tube to 150“ C. it yields carbon 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. Zinc and hydrochloric 
acid reduce it to tri-thioformaldehyde (CH^S)^ (A. Girard, 
Com pies rend us, 1856, 43, p. 396). When passed through a 
red-hot tube with chlorine it yields carbon tetrachloride and 
sulphur chloride (H. Kolbe). Potassium, when heated, bums 
in the vapour of carbon bisulphide, forming potassium sulphide 
and liberating carbon. In contact with chlorine monoxide it 
forms carl)onyl chloride and thionyl chloride (P. Schiitzen- 
berger, Ber., 1869, 2, p. 219). W hen passed with carbon dioxide 
through a red-hot tube it yields carbon oxysulphide, COS 
(C. Winkler), and when passed over sodamidc it yields am- 
monium thiocyanate. A mixture of carbon bisulphide vapour 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, when passed over heated copper, 
gives, amongst other products, some methane. 

Carbon bisulphide slowly oxidizes on exposure to air, but by the 
action of potassium permanganate or chromic acid it is readily 
oxidized to carbon dioxide and sulphuric acid. By the action of 
aqueous alkalis, carbon bisulphide is converted into a mixture of 
au alkaline carbonate and an alkaline thiocarbonate (J. Berzelius, 


Pogg. Ann., 1825, 6, p. 444), dKHO + SCSg-lvaCO^-t 2K.^.CSs + 8HoO ; 
on tile other hand, an alcoholic solution of a caustic alkali converts 
it into a xanthate Vogel. Jahresih., 1853, p. 643), 
eSn + KHO 4 R-OH - + RO-CS-SK. 

Aqueous and alcoholic solutions of ammonia conv(*rt carbon bi- 
sulphide into ammonium dithiocarbamate, which n*adily breaks 
down into ammonium thiocyanate and sulphuretted hydrogen 
(A. W. Hofmann), 

CS, + i>NH.,->NH.,.CSS.NH4->HaS + Nlf^CXS. 

Carbon bisulphide combines with primary amines to form alkyl 
di thiocarbamates, which when heated lose sulphuretted hydrogen 
and leave a residue of a dialkyl thio-iirea, 

CS.^+2K.NH.^->R.NH.CSS.NH;,K->.CS(NHR).^ + 11^S: 
or if the atiueoiis solution of tin* dithiocarbamate be boiled W'ith 
mercuric chloride or silver nitrate solution, a mustard oil (^r.v.) is 
formed, 

lCNH.CSS.NHj,R + llgCL,-*-Hg(R.N H.CSS)jj->‘2RNCS -f- HgS 4 - H.^S. 
C.irbon bisulphide is used as a solvent for eaoutchouc, for e.xtracjing 
cssrntial oils, as a gLU inieide, and as an insecticide. 

(Iftrhon monosxdphide, CS, is formed wlum a silent electric discharge 
is passed through a mi.xf m e of carbon l)isulphide va])our anfl hydrogen 
or cai'l>on monoxide (S. M. Losanitsch and M. Z. Jovitschitsch, Per., 
1^197. P- 133)- 

CARBONDALE, a city of T.ackiiw'anna county, IVrmsylvania, 
U.S..'\ , on the T,ucka\vanna river, 16 m. N.K. of Scranton. 
Pop. (1890) 10,833; (1900) whom 2553 were foreign- 

born ; (1906, o.stimate) i4,t)7f). C'arbondale is served by the 
Eric, the Delaware A” Hudson (which ha.s machine shop.s here), 
and the New York, Ontario &: Western railways. 'J’he city lies 
near the upper end of the 1-ackawanna valley, and the scenery 
of the surrounding mountains makes it a summer resort of some 
importance. It has a public librars', a small park, un emergency 
ho.spital and the Carbondale city private hospital. Carbondale 
is situated in one of the richest anthracite coni regions of the 
state, and its principal interest is in coal. Among its manu- 
factures arc foundry and machine, shop products, sheet-iron, 
silk, glass, thermometers and hydrometers, bobbins and re- 
frigerating machines. The value of the city's factory products 
increased from $1,146,181 in 1900 to $2,315,695 in 1905, or 
102%. The settlement of the place began in 1824 with the 
opening of the coal mines, and Carbondale was chartered as a 
city in 1R51. 

CARBONIC ACID, in chemistry, properly HoCO;^, the acid 
assumed to be formed when carbon dioxide i.s dissolved in water ; 
its salts are termed carbonates. The name is also given to the 
neutral carbon dioxide from its power of forming salts with 
oxides, and on account of the acid nature of its solution ; and, 
although not systematic, this use is very common. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM, in geolog)q the whole of the great 
series of stratified rocks and as.sociated volcanic rocks which 
occur above the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone and below 
the Permian or Triassic systems, belonging to the Carboniferous 
period. The name was first applied by W. D. Conybeare in 
1821 to the coal-bearing strata of England and Wales, including 
the related grits and limestones immediately beneath them. 
The term is a relic of that early period in the history of strati- 
graphy when each group of strata w^as supposed to be distin- 
guished by some peculiar litliological cliaracter. In this case 
the carbonaceous beds — coal-seams — naturally appealed most 
strongly to the imagination, and the name is a good one, not- 
withstanding the fact that coal-seams occupy but a small fraction 
of the total thickness of the Carboniferous system ; and although 
subsequent investigations have demonstrated the existence of 
coal in other geological formations, in none of these does it play 
so prominent a part. The stratified rocks of this system include 
marine limestones, shales and sandstones ; estuarine, lagoonal 
and fresh-water shales, sandstones and marls with beds of coal, 
oil-bearing rocks, gypsum and salt. 

In many parts of the world there is no sharp line of demar- 
cation between the Devonian and the Carboniferous rocks ; 
neither can the fossil faunas end floras be clearly separated at 
any well-defined line ; this is true in Britain, Belgium, Russia, 
Westphalia and parts of North America. Again, at the summit 
of the Carboniferous series, both the rocks and their fossil 
contents merge gradually into those of the succeeding Permian 
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system, as in Russia, Bohemia, the Saar region and Texas. 
This has led certain geologists to classify the Devonian, Car- 
boniferous and Permian into one grand system ; E. Renevier 
in 1874 proposed to include these three into a single “ Carbon- 
ique ” system, later he retained only the two latter groups. 



There seems to l)e sufficient reason, however, to maintain each of 
these groups as a separate system and limit the term Carboni- 
ferous {carbonijerien) in the manner indicated above. At the 
same time it must be remembered that there is in India, South 
Africa, tlie Urals, in Australasia and parts of North America 
an important series of rocks, with a “ Permo-Carboniferous ” 
fauna, which constitutes a passage formation between the Car- 
boniferous, setisu stricto^ and Jurassic rocks. 

Stratigraphv. No assemblage of stratified rocks has received such 
careful and detailed examination as the Carboniferous .system ; 
consequently our knowledge of tlie .slratigraphical .sequence in 
isolated local areas, where the coals have been exploited, is very full. 

In Eurojic the system is very completely developed in the British 
Isles, where was made the first successful attempt at a classification 
of it.s various members, although at a .somewhat earlier date Omalius 
il’Halloy had rc'cognized a terrain hiiuminifbre or coal-bearing .scries 
in the Belgian region. 

The area within which the Cui boniferous rocks of Britain occur is 
sulficiently extensive to contain more than one type of the system, 
and thus to cast much light on the varied geographical conditions 
under which these rocks were accumulated. In prosecuting the 
study of this part of British geology it is soon discovered, and it is 
essential to bear in mind, that, during the Carboniferous period, 
the land •whence the chief supplies of .sediment were derived rose 
mainly to the north and north-west, as it seems to have done from 
very early geological time. While tht.Tefore the centre and .south 
of England lay under clear water of moderate depth, the north of 
the country and tin* south of Scotland were covered by shallow 
w’ater, which was continually receiving sand and mud from the 
adjacent northern land. Hence vertical sections of the Carboniferous 
lornmtions of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in 
which they are taken. 

The Coal-Measures and Millstone Crit are usually groupt'd together 
in the Upper Carbonifrnnts, the Carboniferous Limestone series 
constituting the Lower Carboniferous. 

In addition to the above broad subdivisions, Murchison and 
Sedgwick, when working upon the rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
recognized, with the assistance of W. Twonsdale, another phase of 
sedimentation. This comprised dark .shales, with grits and thin 
limestones and thin, impure coals, locally called “ culm ** (a.v.). 
'J'hese geologists appropriated the term “ culm ” for the w'hole of 
this facies in the west of England, and sub.se(iuL*ntly traced the same 
type on the European continent, where it is widely developed in the 
western centre. 

Besides the considfefrable exposed area of Carl)oniferous rocks in 
Great Britain, there is as much or more that is covered by younger 
formations ; this is true particularly of the eastern side of England 
and the south-eastem counties, where the coal-measures have already 
lH‘en found at Dover. 

From England, Carlxiniferous rocks can be followed across 
nortliern and central France, into Germany, Bohemia, the Alps, 
Italy and Spain. In Rus.sia this system occupies some 30,000 .so. m., 
and it extends northward at least as far as Spitzbergen. Carooni- 
ferous rock.s are present in North and South Africa, and in India and 
Australasia ; in Cluina they cover thousands of square miles, and in 


the United States and British North America they occupy no less 
than 200,000 sq. m. ; they are known also in South America. 

The subjoined table expresses the typical subdivisions wdiich can 
be recognized, with modiffcations, in the United Kingdom. 

Upper: Red and grey sandstoiu's, marls and clays 
with occasional breccias, thin coals and limestones 
with Spirorbis, workable coals in the South Wales, 
Coal Bristol, Somerset and Forest of Dean coalfield.s. 

Measures. ' Middle : Sandstones, marls, shales and the most 
important of the British coals. 

Lower : Flaggy hard sandstones (ganister), shales 
and thin coal seams. 

' Grits (coarse and fine), shales, thin coal si-ams and 
occasional thin limestones. 'J‘he fossil plants connect 
this group with the coal-measures ; the marine fossils 
have, to some extent, a Carboniferous limestone' 
.aspect. 

Upper hlaik shales with thin limestones (I’endlesich' 
group) connecting this series with the Millstone grit 
above. 

The thtik, wain or .fuaur limestone (mountain lime- 
stone) of the centre and .south of England, Wales aiul 
Ireland, which splits up in the Yorkshire dales 
(Yoredale group) into a succession of stout limestoni' 
bed.s between beds of sandstone and shale, and 
becomes increasingly detntal in character as it is 
traced northwards. 

Lower limesbnie shales of the south and centre of 
Fiigland with marine fossils, and the Calciferoiis 
Sandstone group of Scotland with marine, estuarine 
and terrestrial fossils. 

(See Bernician, Tuedian and Avonian.) 

At an early period, owing to the immense corriniercial importance 
of the coal seams, it became the practice to distmgui.sli a " piocluc- 
tive ” {fiotzfuhycnd, terrain homller) and an " unproductive,*’ barren 
{flotzlecrer) Lower Carbonilerous ; these two groups correspond in 
North America to the '* Carboniferous ” and “ Sub-Carbonilerous ” 
respectively, or, as they are now sometimes styled, the “ iVnnsyl* 
vanian ” and “ Mlssissippian.” But it was .soon discovered that the 
“ productive ” beds were not regularly restricted to the upper or 
younger division, and, as E. Kayser jioints out, the real state of the 
matter is more accurately n-presentecl by the subjoined tabular 
scheme. 



Ui)per 

Carboni- 

ferous 


I .ower 

Carboni- 
ferous 

While the continental tyj^e ol deposit, with its coal beds, was the 
earliest to be formed in certain areas^ and the marine seriijs came on 
later, in other regions this order was reversed. 1 1 should be observed , 
however, that the repeated intercalation of murine deposits within 
the continental series and the frequent occurrence of thin coaly 
layers in the marine series makes any hard and fast distinction of 
this kind impo.ssible. 

The so-called “ unproductive " or barren strata, that is, those 
without workable coals, are not always limestones ; quite as often 
they are shales, red sandstones and red marls. 

In subdividing the strata of the Carboniferous system and correlat- 
ing the major divisions in different areas, just as in other great 
sy.stems, u.se has to be made of the fossil contents of the rocks ; 
stratigraphical units, based on lithology, are useless for this i>urpose. 
The groups of organisms utilized for zoning and correlation by differ- 
ent workers include brachiopods, pclecypods, cephalopods, corals, 
fishes and plants ; and the results of the comparison of the faunas 
and floras of different areas where Carboniferous rocks occur are 
generalized in the table below. 

The relative value of any group of animals or plants for the 
correlation of distant areas must vary greatly -with the varying 
conditions of sedimentation and with the precise definition of the 
zonal species and with many other factors. It is found tliat the .sub- 
divisions in this sy.stem demanded by palaeol)otanists do not always 
coincide with those acknowledged by palaeozoologists ; nevertheless 
there is general agreement as to the main divisional lines. 

Breaks in the Stratiftraphic Sequence . — The sc(pience of Carboni- 
ferous strata is not everywhere one of unbroken continuity. From 
central France eastward towards the Carpathians only later portions 
of the system are found. These generally rest upon crystalline rocks, 
but in places they contain evidence of theMcnucled surfaces of Lower 
Carboniferous, as in the basin of Charleroi, where the equivalent of 


Continental Type ol 
l)e])osit. 


Marine Type of 
Formation. 


Uppi'i Productive Carboni- Younger Carboniferous 
ferou.s limestone and the Fusu- 

lina limestone of Russia 
and Western North 
America 


Lower Prodiuttve Carboni- Culm 
lerous ! (in part) 


Lower Carboni | 
terous lime- j 
stone series ! 
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the Millstone Grit contains fragments of chert which can only have 
come from ilie waste of the earlier limestones. This unconformity 
is generally found about the same horizon in Iho continental Culm 
areas, and it occurs again in the western part ot the English Culm. 

In the eastern border of the Rhenish Schiefergebirge the Permian 
ri'sts imconformably upon Lower Carboniferous rocks. In the 


United States, in Missouri, IVnnsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio and elsewhere, there is an unconiormable junction between the 
l.ower and Upper Carboniferous, representing an interval of lime 
during which the lower member was strongly eroded ; it has even 
been proposed to regard the Mississippian (Lower Car!)oniferous) as 
a distinct geological period, mainly on account of this break in the 
succession. 

Thickness of Carboniferous Jioiks. The great variety of conditions 
under which the sediments and limestones were formed naturally 
produced corresponding inequalities in the thickness. In the 
Eurasian land ari*a th«‘ gr<‘atest thickness of Carlioniferous rocks is 
in the west ; in North America it Is in the east. In Britain the 
Carboniferous limestone series is 2000-3500 ft. thick ; in the Ural 
mountains it is over 4500 ft. ; the Culm in Moravia i.s credited with 
the enormous thickness of over 42,000 ft. The Upper Carboniferous 
in I.Ancasliire is Itom 12,000 to 13,000 ft.; elsewhere in Britain it is 
tliinner, In western Germany tliis jKirtion attains a thickness of 
jo.oofj ft. In Pennsylvania the sand.stone and shale, at its maximum, 
reaches 4400 ft., but even within the limits of the state this formation 
has thinned out to no more than 300 ft. in places. In Colorado the 
Lowtur Carbonilerous i.s only 400-500 tt. thick ; while the lime.stones 
of thtj Mississippi basin amount to 1500 ft, and in Virginia are 2000 ft. 
thick. 

Life of the Carboniferous Period. — We have seen that in the 
('arboniferous rocks there are two phases of .sedimentation, the one 
marim*, the other continental ; corre.sponding with the.se there are 
two distinct faunal facies. 

(i) Fauna of the Marine Strata. — Numerically, the most important 
inhabitants of the clear Carboniferous seas were the crinoids, corals, 
T'oramiiiifera and brachiopods. Each of these groups contributed 
at one place or another towards the upbuilding of great ma.sses of 
limestone. For the first time in the earth’s history we find Forainini- 
fera taking a prominent part in the marine faunas ; the genus 
J'lisulina was abundant in what is now Russia, China, Japan, North 
America; Valvulina had a wide range, as also had Endothyta and 
Arthaediscus ) Saccammina is a form well known in Britain and 
Belgium, and many others have been described ; some Carboniferous 
genera are still extant. Radiolaria are found in cherts in the Culm 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, in Russia, Germany and elsewhere. 
Sponges are represented by spicules and anchor ropes. Corals, both 
reef-builders and others, flourished in the clearer waters ; rugose 
forms are represented by Amplexoid, Zaphrentid and Cyathophyllid 
types, and by Lithostrotion and Phillip sastraea ; common tabulate 
forms are Chaetetes, Chladochonus, Michelinia, &c. Amongst the 
echinoderms crinoids were the most numerous individually, dense 
submarine thickets of the long-stemmed kinds appear to have 
flourished in many places where their remains consolidated into thick 
beds of rock ; prominent genera are Cyathocrinus, Woodocrinus, 
Ar 4 inocrinus ; sea-urchins, Archaeocidaris, Palaeechinus, &c., were 
present ; while the curious extinct Bla.<;toids, which included the 
groups of Pentremitidae and Codasteridue, attained their maximum 
development. 

Annelids {Spirorbis, Serpulites, &c.) are common fossils on certain 
horizons. The Bryozoa were also abundant in some regions (^Polypora, 
Fenestella), including the remarkable form known as Archimedes, 

Brachiopods occupied an important place ; most typical were the 
Productids, some of whioh reached a great size and had very thick 
shells. Other common genera are Spirifer, Chonetes, Athyris, 
RhynchoneUids and Terebratulids, Discina and Cranta. Some 
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.species had an almost world-wide range with only minor variations ; 
such are Productus semireticiUaius, P. coru, P. pustulosus ; Orthoteies 
{Streptorhynchus) creni.stria, Dielasma hastaia, and many others. 

. Pelecypods among tlie true mollusca were increasing in numbers 
and importance {Aviculopecten , Posidonomya) ; Nucula, Carbonu 
cola, Edmondia, Conocardium, Modiola, Gasteropods also were 
numerous {Murchisonia, Euomphalus, Naticopsts). The 
I*tcropods were well represented by Conularia and Belle- 
ropkon. Amongst the Cephalopods, the most striking 
feature is the rise and development of the Goniatites 
{Glyphioceras, Gastrioceras, Ax.) ; straight-shelled forms 
still lived on in some variety {Orthoieras, A ctinocer as), aloni; 
with numerous nautiloids. 

Trilobites during this period sank to a very subordinate 
])Osition, but Ostracods {Cythere, Kirkbya, Beyrichia) were 
abundant. 

Many fish inhabited the Carboniferous seas and most of 
these were Elasmobranchs, sharks with crushing pavement 
teeth {Psammodiis), adapted for grinding the shells of 
lirachiopods, crustaceans, Ac. Other sharks had pierCing 
teeth {Cladoselache and Cladodus) ; some, the petalodonts, 
had peculiar cycloid cutting teeth. The Arthrodiraiis. so 
prominent during the Devonian period, disappeared before 
the close of the Carboniferous. Most of the sharks lived 
in the sea continuously, but the ganoids frequenting the 
coastal waters appear to have migrated inland. About 700 
species of Carboniferous fish have been described largely 
from teeth, spines and dermal o.ssicles. 

(2) Flora and Fauna of theLagoonal or Continental J’acies . — 
'J'lie strata deposited during this period are the earliest in 
which the remains of plants take a prominent place. The 
fossil jilants which are found in the upper beds of the preceding 
Devonian system are so closely related to those in the Lower 
Carlioniferous that from a palaeo botanical standpoint the two form 
one indivisible period. 

In the Lower Carlionifcrous the flora was composed of six great 
groups of plants, viz. the Equisetales (Horse-tails), the Lycopodiales 
(Club mosses), the Filicales (Fern.s) and Cycadohliccs, the Spheno- 
phyllales and Cordai tales. These six groups were the dominant 
type.s throughout the period, but during Upper Carboniferous time 
three other groups arose, the Coniferales, the Cycadophyta, and the 
Ginkgoales (of which Ginkgo biloba is the only modem representa- 
tive). Algae and fungi also were present, but there were no flowering 
plants. The true fern.s, including tree ferns with a height of upwards 
of 60 ft., were associated with many plants possessing a fern-like 
habit (Cycadofilices) and others whose affinities have not yet been 
definitely determined. The fronds of some of these Carboniferous 
ferns are almost identical with those of living species. Probably 
many of the ferns were epiphytic. Pecopteris, Cyclopteris, Nettro-- 
pteris, Alethopteris, Sphenopteri's are common genera ; Megaphyion 
and Caulopteris were tree ferns. Our modem diminutive “ horse- 
tails " with scaly leaves were represented in the Carboniferous period 
by gigantic calamites, often with a diameter of 1 to 2 ft. and a height 
of 50 to 90 ft. The Carboniferous forerunners of the tiny club-moss 
were then great trees with dichotomously branching stems and 
crowded linear leaves, such as I.epidudendron (with its fruit cone 
called Lepidostrobus), Halonia, Lepidophloios and Sigtllaria, the 
largest plants of the^eriod, with trunks .sometimes 5 ft. in diameter 
and Jo<> ft. high. The roots of .several of these forms are known 
as Stigmaria, Sphenophylhtm was a slender climbing plant with 
whorls of leaves, which was probably related both to the calamilcs 
and the lycojiods. Cordaites, a tall plant (20-30 ft.) with yucca-like 
leaves, was related to the cycads and conifers ; the catkin-like 
inflorescence, which bore yew-like berries, is called Cardiocarpus. 
Many large trees which have been looked upon as conifers on account 
of their wood structure may perhaps belong more prox)erly to the 
C.ordaitalos. True coniferous trees {Walchia) do appear at the top 
of the coal measures. 

The animals preserved in the continental type of Carlioniferous 
deposit itaturally differ markedly from the fossil remains of the purely 
marine portions of the system. The inhabitants of the waters of 
this geographical pliase include mollusca, which are supposed to have 
lived in brackish or fresh water, such as Anthracomya, Naiadites, 
Carhonicola, and many forms of Crustacea, e.g. (Bairdia Carbonia), 
phyllopods {Estheria), phyllocarids {Acanthocaris, Dithyrocaris) , 
.schizopods [Anthrapalaemon), Eurypterids {Eurypterus, Glypto^ 
srorpius). Fi.shes were abundant, many of the smaller ganoids are 
lieautifully preserved in an entire condition, other larger forms arc 
represented by fin spines, teeth and bones ; Ctenodus, Vronemus, 
Acanthodes, Cheirodus. Gyracanthus are characteristic genera. 

Frequently a temporary return of marine conditions permitted 
the entombment of such salt water genera as LingttSa, Orhiculoides, 
Productus in the thin beds known as marine bands." 

Remains of air-breathing insects, myriapod and arachnids show 
that these forms of life were both well developed and individually 
numerous. Among the insects we find the Orthoptera, Neuroptera, 
Hemiptera and Coleoptera re|3rcsented ; cockroaches were particu- 
larly abundant ; crickets, ocetles, locusts, walking-stick insects, 
mayflies and bugs are found, but there were neither flies, moths, 
butterflies nor bees, which is no more than wc should expect from 
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the condiiioTiR ol plant life. Many insects, &c., have been obtained 
from the coallields of Saarbriick and C'ommentry, and from the 
hollow trunks of lossil trees in Nova Scotia. Certain liritisli coal* 
fields have yielded good specimens : A fchaeoptilus, from the Derby- 
shire coalfield, had a spread of wing extending to more than 14 in. ; 
some specimens [Brodia) still exhibit traces of brilliant wing colours. 
In the Nova Scotian tree trunks land snails {An/iaeozoniies, Dendio- 
pupa) have been found. 

In the later Carboniferous rocks the earliest amphibians make 
their appearance in con.siderable numlxir.s ; they were all Stego- 
cephalians (I.abyriiitliodonts) with long bodies, a head covered with 
bony plates and weak or undeveloped limhs. The largest were 
about 7 or 8 It. long, the smallest only a few inches. Some were 
probably fill viatilc in habit [Loxomma, A nthmeosaurus, Ophiderpeton ; 
others may have been terrestrial {Drndrerpetou, Hvlerpeton). Certain 
footjjnnts in the coal measures of Kr'insas have been supj^osed to 
Iwlong to lacertilian or dinosaunan forms. 

The Phvsical Conditions durtnt* the Period. — In western Europe 
the advent of the Carboniferous period was accompanied by the 
j>ro’buction ol a series of Hynclines winch ptjrmitted the formation of 
organic limestones, free from the se<hments which generally <hrii- 
uct erized the concluding phases of the preceding Devonian deposit ion. 
'the old land area still existed to tlie north, but doubtless mmh 
reduced in height ; against this land, detrital deposits .still continued 
to be formed, as in Scotland ; wlnh* over central Ireland and central 
and northern England the clearer waters of the sea furnished a 
suitable home lor countless corals, lirachiopods and foraminilera 
and great beds ot .s('a lilies ; spong<*s flourished in many parts of the 
sea, and their remains contnluited largely to the formation of the 
beds of chert. This clearer water extended from Ireland across 
north -central England and through South Wales and Somerset into 
Delgiiim and West])halia ; but a narrow ridge of elevated older 
rocks ran across the centre of England towards Belgium at this time. 

Traced eastward into north Germany. Thunngia and Silesia, the 
limestones pas.s into the detrital culm formations, which owe their 
existi'nce to a soutlu'rn iiplitted massif, the complement of the 
synchnes already mentioned. Sediments approaching to the culm 
type, with similar flora anil launa, were deposited in synclinal hollows 
in parts of France and Spain. 

Thus western Europe m early Carbouilerous time was occupied liy 
a series of con.stncted, gulf-like seas ; and on account of the steady 
jirogress ol intermittent warfnng movements of th«' crust, we find 
that the areas ol clearer water, in which the limestone-building 
organisms could exist, were repeatedly able to spread, thu.s forming 
those thin limestones found interhedded wdth shale and sandstone 
which occur typically in the Yoredale district of Y'orkshire and in 
the region to the north, and also in tlic culm deposits 0/ central 
Europe. 'J'he sfircfid ol the.se limostono.s was repeatedly checked by 
the .steady influx of detritus I t om the land during the pauses in 
movements of depression, hooking eastward, towards central and 
northern Kussia, we find a wider and much more open sea ; but the 
continental type of deposit prevailed in the northern portion, 
and ht‘re, as m Scotland, we find coal-beds amongst the sediments 
(Moscow basin). Farther south in the Donet/. basin the coals only 
»ear at the close of the Lower Carboniferous, 
n North America, the crustal movements at the beginning of the 
period are U’ss evident than in Europe, but a marked parallelism 
exists ; for in the east, in the Appalachian tract, we find dctntal 
sediments jirevailing. while the open sea. with great dcpo.sits of lime- 
stone, lay out toward.s the west in the direction of that similar open 
sea which lay toward.s the cast of Europe and extended through Asia. 

The close of the early Carboniferous period was marked by an 
augmentation ot the orogenic movements. The gentler synclines 
and anticlines of the earlier part of the period became accentuated, 
giving rise to pronounced mountain ridges, right across Europe. 

Thus movement commenced in the central and western part of 
the continent and continued throughout the whole Carbonifuroiis 
])erio(.l. The mountains then formed have been called the “ Palaeozoic 
Al]>s " by E. KavsiT, the “ Hercynian Mountains ” by M. Bertrand. 
The most western range extended Irom Ireland through Wales and 
the south of England to the central jdateau of France ; this was the 
“ Armorican range " of E. Suess. The eastern part of the chain 
passed from South France through the Vosges, the Black Forest, 
Thuringia. Harz, the Fichiclgcbirge, Bohemia, the Sudetes, and 
possibly farther cast ; this constitutes the " Varlschen Alps of 

Suc-iS. 

The sea hud gained soincw’hat at the beginning of the Carboniferous 
period in western Europe, but the effect of these movements, com- 
bined with the rapid lormation of detrital deposits from the rising 
land areas, was to drive the sea steadily from the north towards the 
south, until the open sea (with limestones) was relegated to what is 
now the Medib'rrancan and to Russia and thence eastward. Similar 
eviMits were meanwhile happening in Nortli America, for the seas 
were steadily filled with sediments which drove them from the north- 
eiust towards the south-west, and doubtless those movements which 
at the close of this period uplifted the Appalachian mountains were 
already operative in the same direction. 

'I'he folding of the Ural mountains began in the earlier part of this 
period and w'as continued, after its dose, into the Permian; and 
there are traces of uplifts in central Asia and Armenia. 


None of these movements appears to have affected the southern 
licmisplicre. 

The net result of the orogenic movements was, that at the close 
of the period there existed a great northern continental mass, 
embracing Europe, North Asia and North America ; and a great 
southern continental mass, including South America, Alrica, Australia 
and India. Between tlie.se land iriassc.s lay a great Mediterranean 
sea — the " Tethys '' of Suess. 

The conditions under w'hich the beds of coal were formed will be 
found cle.scribed under that head ; it will be sufficient to notice here 
that some coal seams were unrloubtedly formed by jungle or swamp- 
like growths on the site of tlie depo.sit, and it is equally true that 
others were formed l>y the tran.sport and deposition of vegetable 
detritu.s. The main point to observe in this connexion is that large 
tracts of land in many parts of the world were at a critical level as 
regards the sea, a condition highly favourable to frequent extensive 
incursions of marine waters over the low'-lying areas in a period of 
extreme crustal instability. 

Yuhaniiitv , — In intimate relationship with the mountain-building 
orogenic crust. il movements was the prevalence of volcanic activity 
during the earlier jiart of this ju-riod. In the Lower ('arboniferoiis 
locks 1)1 Scotland intercalated volcanic rocks are strikingly abundant, 
and now form an iinportcinl fealure in th(‘ geology of the southern 
]H)rtion of that country. Of these rocks Sir Archibald Geikie says > 
“ Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carboniferous 
time mav l>e recognized - (1) IMateaus, w’here the volcanic materials 
discharged copiously from many .senllered openings now' form broad 
tablelands or ranges o( hills, .sometimes many hundreds of squaio 
miles in extent and 1500 II. or more in fhickne.ss ; (2) Puys, when? 
the ejections were often conl'inefl to the discharge of a small amount 
of fragmentary materials from a single iiidejiendent vent.” The 
])lateau type was most extensively developed during the lormation 
of the Caiciferous Sandstone ; the puy type w'as of .somewhat later 
date. Basic lavas, wdth andesites, trachytes, tuffs and agglomerates 
are the most common Scottish rocks of this period. Similar eru}>- 
tions, but on a much smaller scale, took place in other parts of 
Cire.it Britain. 

Granites, porphyries and porphyrites belonging to this period 
occur in the Saxon Erzgebirge, the Harz, Thiinngcrwald, \ osges, 
Bnttany, Cornwall and Chri.stiania. Porphyntes and lulls are 
known m the French Carboniterous. In C'liina, at the close of the 
period, there were enormous enqitioiis ot melaphyre, porphynte 
and quartz -porphyry. In North America, the principal region of 
volcanic activity lay in the west ; great thiekuesses ol igneous rocks 
occur in the I.,ower Carboniterous rocks of British Columbia, and 
from the middle of the period until near its close volcanoes w'ere 
active from Alaska to California. Igneous rocks of this period are 
found also in Australasia. 

Climate. — That the vegetation during this period was unusually 
cxuljcrant there can be no doubt, and that a general uniformity of 
climatic conditions prevailed is shown not only by the wide distribu- 
tion of coal measures, but by the uniformity of plant typos over the 
whole, earth. It is well, however, to guard against an over-esliina- 
tion of tilts exuberance ; it must be borne in mind that the physio- 
graphic conditions were peculiarly favourable to the preservation 
of plant remains, conditions that do not appear to have obtained so 
completely in any other period. The climate, we may assume Irom 
the distribution of laud and water, was generally moist, and it was 
probably mild if not warm ; conditions favourable to the growth 
of certain types of plants. But there is no good evidence for an 
excess of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere — an assumption founded 
on the luxuriance of the vegetation, coupled with the fact that 
vulcanicity was active and wide-ranging. Carbon dioxide may have 
been jiresent in the air in greater abundance in earlier ]>criods than 
it is at present, but there is no reason to supjiosc that the percentage 
was appn*ciably higher in the Carboniferous period than it is now. 

The occurrence of red deposits in western Australia, Scotland, tlie 
Ural mountains, in Michigan, Montana and Nova Scotia, &c., 
associated m some instances with the formation of gypsum and salt, 
clearly points to the existence of areas of excessive evaporation, 
such as are found in land-locked waters in regions where something 
like desert conditions prevail. The xcrophytic structures found in 
.some of the plants might seem to corroborate this view ; but .similar 
structures are assumed by many plants when dwelling in brackish 
marshes and moras.ses. 

The abundance of corals in some of the Cartxinifcrous seas and 
possibly also the large .size of some of the I’roductids and forammifera 
may be taken as evidence of warm or tenijierate waters. 

In spite of the bulk of the evidence being in favour of geniality 
of climate, it is necessary to observe that certain deposits liavc been 
recognized as glacial ; in the culm of the Frankenwald, in the coal 
ba.sins of central France, and in central England, certain con- 
glomeratic beds have been assigned, somewhat doubtfully, to this 
origin. They have also lieen regarded as the result of torrential 
1 action. Glacial deposits certainly do exist in the I^ermo-carboni- 
fvrous formations, which arc di^scribed under that head, but in the 
true Carlxiniforous systirm glaciation may be taken as not proven. 
The foreign boulders of granite, gneiss, ‘(fee., found in the coal- 
measures of some districts, are quite as likely to have been dropped 
by rafts of vegetation iis to have been carried by floating icebergs. 
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Economic PrcxiMc/i.— Foremost among the useful products of the 
Carboniferous rocks is the coal {a,v,) itself; but associated with 
the coal seams in Great Britain, North America and elsewhere, are 
very important beds of ironstone, lire -clay, terra-cotta clay, and 
occasionally oil shale and alum shale. Oil and gas are of importance 
in the Lower Carlwniferous Pocono sandstone of West Virginia 
and in the Berea grit of Ohio, where brine also occurs. 

In the Carboniferous Limestone series, the purer kinds of limestone 
are used for llie manufacture of lime, bleaching powder and similar 
products, also as a flux in the smelting of iron ; some of the less pure 
v'arieties are used in making cement. The beds of chert are utilized 
in the pottery industry, and some of the harder and more crystalline 
limestones are beautilul marbles, capable of taking a high polish. 

The sandstones are used for building, and for millstones and grind- 
stones. Within the Carboniferous rocks, but due to the action of 
various agencies long aftc'r their deposition, are important ore 
formations ; such are the Rio Tin to ores of S])ain, the lead and zinc 
ores and some haematite of the Pennine and Mendip hills and other 
British localities, and many ore regions in the United States. 

Rf.ff.ki-:ncks. —For a good general account of the Carboniferous 
system, see A. Geikie, Texi Honk of Geoloqv. vol. ii. (4th ed., 1903) ; 
and for the American development see T. C. Chamberlin and R."D. 
Salisbury, Geologv, vol. ii. (1906). These two works give abundant 
references to the literature of the subject. See also, Eevtmt Additions 
i-> Geological IMefatun\ published annually by the Geological Society 
of London since 1893 ; and Neues Jahflnich fur Mineralogie 
(Stuttgart). (J. A. H.) 

CARBORUNDUM, a silicide of carbon formed by the action 
of carbon on sand (silica) at high temperatures, which on account 
of its great hardness is an important abrasive, and also has 
possible applications in the metallurgy of iron and steel. Its 
name was derived from carbon and corundum (a form of alumina), 
from a mistaken view as to its composition. It was first ob- 
tained accidentally in 1891 by Acheson in America, when he 
was experimenting with the electric furnace in the hope of pro- 
ducing artificial diamonds. The experiments were followed 
up in an incandescence furnace, which on a larger scale is now 
employed for the industrial manufacture of the product. A full 
description of the process has been given in the Journ. Soc. Chem. 
Industry, 1897, ^vi, p. 863. The furnace is rectangular, 
about 16 ft. long and 5 ft. wide by 5 ft. high, with massive 
brick end walls 2 ft. thick, through which are built the carbon 
poles, consisting of bundles of 60 parallel 3-in. carbon rods, each 
3 ft. in length, with a copper rod let into the outer end to connect 
it w'ith a copper cap, which in turn is conn(!Ct(;d with one of the 
terminals of the generating dynamo. The spaces lietween the 
carbons of the electrode are packed tightly with graphite. In 
preparing the furnace for use, transverse iron screens are placed 
temporarily across each end, the space between these and the 
end walls being rammed with fine coke, and that in the interior 
is filled to the level of the centre of the carbon poles with the 
charge, consisting of 34 parts of coke, with 54 of .sand, jo of 
sawdust and 2 of salt. A longitudinal trench i.s then formed 
in the middle, and in this is arranged a cylindrical pile of frag- 
ments of coke about .J in. or more in diameter, so that they form 
a core, about 21 in. in diameter, connecting the carbon poles in 
the end walls. Temporary side walls are then built up, the iron 
screens are removed, and a further quantity of charge is heaped 
up about 3 ft. above the top of the furnace. An alternating 
current of about 1700 amperes at 190 volts is now switched on ; 
a.s the mass becomes heated by the passage of the current the 
resistance diminishes, and the current is regulated until after 
about 2 hours or less from starting it is maintained constant at 
about 6000 amperes and 325 volts. Carbon monoxide is given 
off and burns freely around the sides and top of the furnace, tinged 
yellow after a time by the sodium in the salt mixed with the 
charge. Meanwhile a shrinkage takes place, which is made good 
by the addition of a further quantity of charge until the operation 
is complete, usually in about 36 hours from the commencement. 
The current is then switched off, and the side walls, after cooling 
for a day, are taken down, the comparatively unaltered charge 
from the top is removed, and the products are carefully extracted. 
These consist of the inner carbon core, which at the temperature 
of the furnace will have been for the most part converted into 
graphite, then a thin black crust of graphite mixed with car- 
borundum, next a layer of nearly pure crystallized carborundum 
about a foot in thiclmess then grey amorphous carbide of silicon 
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mixed with increasing proportions of unaltered charge, and 
lastly, on the outside, the portion of the charge which had never 
reached the temperature necessary for reaction, and which is 
altered only by the intrusion of salt from the inner part of the 
furn^e. Special precautions are taken in making and breaking 
the intense current here used (amounting at the end to about 
750 kilowatts, or 1000 E.H.P.), a water-regulator consisting of 
removable iron plates dipped in salt water being used for the 
purpose. In such a furnace as that above described the charge 
weighs about 14 tons, the yield of carborundum is about 3 tons, 
and the expenditure of energy about 3*9 kilowatt-hours (5*2 
H.]*.-hour.s) per pound of finished product. The carborundum 
thus produced is crystalline, greenish, bluish or brownish in 
colour, sometimes opaque, but often translucent, resisting the 
action of even the strongest acids, and the action of air or of 
sulphur at high temperatures. The crude product can therefore 
be treated with hot sulphuric acid to purify it. In hardness it 
nearly equals the diamond, and it is used for tool-grinding in the 
form of vitrified wheels (mixed with powdered porcelain and 
iron, pressed into shape and fired in a kiln). Carborundum 
paper, made like emery paper, is now largely used in place of 
garnet paper in American shoe factories, and finds a market 
in other directions. The amorphous carbide, which was at 
first a waste product, has been tried, it is reported, with success 
as a lining for steel furnaces, as it is said not to be affected by 
iron or iron oxide at a white heat. (\V. G. M.) 

CARBOY (from the Pers. qardbah, a flagon), a large globular 
glass vessel or bottle, encased in wicker or iron-work for pro- 
tection, used chiefly for holding vitriol, nitric acid and other 
corrosive liquids. 

CARBUNCLE (Lat. carhtmculus, diminutive of carho, a glowing 
(’oal), in mineralogy, a garnet (q.v.) cut with a convex surface. 
In medicine the name given to an acute local inflammation of 
the deeper layers of the skin, followed by sloughing. It is 
accompanied by great local tension and by constitutional dis- 
turbance, and in the early stages the pain is often extremely 
acute. A hard flattened swelling of a deep-red colour is noticed 
on the back, face or extremities. This gradually extends until 
in some instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate. 
Towards the centre of the mass numerous small openings form 
on the surface, from which blood and matter escape. Through 
these openings a yellow slough or core ” of leathery consistence 
can be seen. Carbuncle is an intense local inflammation caused 
by septic germs which have in some manner found their way 
to the part. It is particularly apt to occur in persons whose 
health is depressed by mental worries, or by such troubles as 
chronic disease of the kidneys or blood-vessels, or by diabetes. 
The attack ends in mortification of the affected tissue, and, 
after much suffering, the core or mortified part slowly comes 
away. The modern treatment consists in cutting into the in- 
flamed area, scraping out the germ-laden core at the earliest 
possible moment, and applying germicides. This method 
relieves the pain at once, materially diminishes the risk of blood- 
poisoning, and hastens convalescence. (E. O.*) 

carcAg£nte, or Carcajente, a town of eastern Spain, in 
the province of Valencia ; near the right bank of the river J ucar, 
at the junction between the Valencia-Murcia and Carcag6nte- 
Denia railways. Pop. (1900) 12,262. Carcagente is a pictur- 
esque town, of considerable antiquity. Various Roman remains 
have been found in its neighbourhood. It is surrounded by 
groves of orange, palm and mulberry trees, and contains many 
Moorish houses, whose old-fashioned blue-tiled cupolas contrast 
with the chimneys of the silk mills and linen factories opened 
in modern times. An important local industry is the cultivation 
of rice, for which the moist and warm climate of the low-lying 
Jucar valley is well suited. 

CARCAR, a town of the province of Cebfi, island of Cebu, 
Philippine Islands, on the CArcar river near its mouth at the head 
of Carcar Bay, 23 m. S.W. of Cebu, the capital. It is connected 
with Cebu by a railway, and a branch of this railway extending 
across the island to Barili and Dumanjug was projected in 
1908. CArcar has some coast trade. The surrounding country 
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is rugged, and produces Indian corn and sugar in considerable 
quantity. The language is Ccbu-Visayan. C 4 rcar was founded 
in 1624. 

CARCASS, the dead body of an animal. As a butcher s term, 
the word means the body of an animal without the head, ex- 
tremities and offal. It is also used of a hollow iron case filled 
with combustibles, and fired from a howitzer to set fire to 
buildings, ships, &'c., the flames issuing through holes pierced 
in the sides. The word is common in various forms to Romanic 
languages, but the ultimate origin is obscure. Possible deriva- 
tions are from the Lat. caro^ flesh, and Ital. casso or cassa, chest, 
or from a Med. Gr. Ta/>Katrtt>v, a quiver, fur w'hich the Fr. is 
carquoisy and Port, carcaz, 

CARCASSONNE, a city of south-western h'rance, capital of the 
department of Aude, 57 m. S.K. of Toulouse, on the Southern 
railway between that city and Narbonne. l*cjp. (iqo6) 25,346. 
Carcassonne is divided by the river Aude into two distinct towns, 
the Ville Basse and the Cite, which are connected by two bridges, 
one modern, the other dating from the 13th century. The Cite 
occupies the summit of an abrupt and isolated hill on the right 
bank of the river. Us dirty and irregular streets are inhabited 
by a scanty population of workpeople, and its interest lies 
mainly in its ancient fortifications (see Fortification and 
Siegecraft) which, for completeness and strength, are unique 
in France and probably in JCuropc. 'I'hey consist of a double 
line of ramparts, of which the outer measures more than 1600 yds. 
in circumference. These are protected at frequent intervals by 
towers, and can be entered only by two gates, one to the east, 
the other to the west, both of which are themselves elaborately 
fortified (see Gate). Jn the interior, and to the north of the 
western gate, a citadel adjoins the fortifications. A portion of 
the inner line is attributed to the Visigoths of the 6th century ; 
the rest, including the castle, seems to belong to the iith or 12th 
century, while the outer circuit has Ix^en referred mainly to 
the end of the 13th. The old cathedral of St Nazaire dates from 
the nth to the 14U1 centuries. 'I’hc nave was begun in 1096 
and is Romanesque in style ; the transept and choir, which 
contain magnificent stained glass of the Renaissance period, 
arc of (iothic architecture. Both the fortifications and the 
rhiircli were restored by Viollet-le-Duc betw^een 1850 and 1880. 
On the left bank of the Aude, between it and the Canal du Midi, 
lies the new tow-n, <'lean, well-built and flourishing, with streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. It is surrounded by 
boulevards occupying the site of its ramparts, and is well 
provided with fountains, public squares and gardens planted 
with fine plane-trees. The most interesting buildings are the 
cathedral of St Michel, dating from the 13th century but restored 
in modern limes, and St Vincent, a church of the 14th centur)’, 
remarkable for the width of its nave. 

Carcassonne is the seat of a bishop, a prefect and a court of 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank of J'Yance. 
It also has a lycee for boys, training-colleges, theological semi- 
naries, a library and a museum rich in paintings. The old cloth 
industry is almost extinct. The town is, however, an important 
wine-market, and the vineyards of the vicinity are the chief 
source of its prosperity, which is enhanced by its port on the 
Canal du Midi. Tanning and leather-dressing, distilling, the 
manufacture cjf agricultural implements, furniture and corks, 
cooperage and the preparation of preserved fruits, arc prominent 
industries. 

Carcassonne occupies the site of CarcasOy an ancient city of 
Gallia Narbonensis, which belonged to the Voleae Tectosages. 
It was a place of some importance at the time of C^iesar’s in- 
vasion, but makes almost no appearance in Roman history. 
On the disintegration of the empire, it fell into the hands of the 
Visigoths, who, in spite of the attacks of the Franks, especially 
in 585, retained possession till 724, when they were expelled 
by the Arabs, destined in turn to yield before long to Pippin 
the Short. From about 819 to 1082 Carcassonne formed a 
separate countship, and from the latter date till 1247 a viscount- 
ship. Towasds the end of the iith century the viscounts of 


Carcassonne assumed the style of viscounts of B< 5 ziers, which 
town and its lords they had dominated since the fall of the 
Carolingian empire. The viscounty of Carciissonne, together 
with that of Beziers, was confiscated to the crown in 1247, ^5 
a result of the part played by the viscount Raymond Roger 
against Simon de Montfort in the Alhigensian crusade, during 
which in 1209 the city was taken by the Crusaders (see A1.B1- 
GENSEs). A revolt of the city against the royal authority was 
severely punished in 1262 by the expulsion of its principal 
inhabitants, who were, however, permitted to take up their 
quarters on the other side of the river. This w^as the origin of 
the new town, which was fortified in 1347. During the religious 
wars, Carcassonne several limc.s changed hands, and it did not 
recognize Henry IV. till 1596. 

See E. E. Viollot-le-Duc, La CiU dc Carcassonne (Paris, 1858) ; 
T.. Fedie, Hisloirc de Cart assonne (Carcassonne, 1887). 

CARDAMOM, the fruit of several plants of the genera KUttaria 
and Amotnum, belonging to the natural order Zingiberaceae, the 
principal of which is KLpilnria Cardamnmum, from which the 
true officinal or Malabar cardamom is derived. The Malabar 
cardamom plant is a large perennial herb wnth a thick fleshy 
root-stock, which sends up flowering stems, 6 to 12 ft. high. "I’he 
large leaves are arranged in two rt)ws, have very Jong sheiiths 
enveloping the stem and a lanceolate spreading blade i to 2^ ft. 
long. The fruit is an ovate-triangular, threc-celled, thrce-valved 
capsule (about \ in. Jong, of a dirty yellow colour, enclosing 
numerous angular seeds) which form the valuable part of the 
plant. It is a native of the mountainous parts of the Malabar 
coast of India, and the fruits are procured either from wild 
plants or by cultivation throughout Travancore, western Mysore, 
and along the western Ghauts. A cardamom of much larger 
size found growing in Ceylon was formerly regarded as belonging 
to a distinct species, and described as such under the name of 
Eleltaria major ; hut it is now known to be only a variety of the 
Malabar cardamom. Jn commerce, several varieties are distin- 
guished according to their size and flavour. The most esteemed 
are known as “ shorts,” a name given to such capsules as are 
from a quarter to half an inch long and about a quarter broad. 
Following these come ” short-longs ” and ” long-longs,” also 
distinguished by their siz(‘, the largest reaching to about an inch 
in length. I'he Ceylon cardamom attains a length of an inch and 
a half and is about a third of an inch broad, with a brownish 
pericarp and a distinct aromatic odour. Among the other plants, 
the fruits of which pass in commerce as cardamoms, are the 
round or cluster cardamom, Amomum Cardamom urn, a native 
of Siam and Java; the bastard cardamom of Siam, A, xan- 
ihioides — the Bengal cardatnuin, which is the fruit of A, suhu- 
latum, a native of Nepal ; the Java cardamom, produced by 
A, maximum ; and the Korarima cardamom of Somaliland, the 
last-named is the product of a plant which is unknown botani- 
ciilly. Cardamoms generally are possessed of a pleasant aromatic 
odour, and an agreeable, spicy taste. On account of their flavour 
they are much used with other medicines, and they form a 
principal ingredient in curries and compounded spices. In the 
north of Europe they are much used as a spice and flavouring 
material for cakes and liqueurs ; and they are very extensively 
employed in the East for chewing with betel, &c. 

CARDAN [Ital. Cardano], GIROLAMO [Gkkonymo or 
Hieronimo] (150T-1576), Italian mathematician, physician 
and astrologer, born at Pavia on the 24th of September 1501, wiis 
the illegitimate son of Facio Cardano (1444-1524), a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself distinguished by a taste for mathematics. 
He was educated at the university of Pavia, and subsequently 
at that of Padua, where he graduated in medicine. He was, 
however, excluded from the College of Physicians at Milan on 
account of his illegitimate birth, and it is not surprising that his 
first book should have been an exposure of the fallacies of the 
faculty. A fortunate cure of the child of the Milanese senator 
Sfondrato now brought him into notice, and the interest of his 
patron procured him admi.ssion into the medical body. About 
this time (1539) he obtained additional celebrity by the publica- 
tion of his Practica arithmeticae generalis, a work of great merit 
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for the time, and he became engaged in a correspondence with 
Niccolo Tartaglia, who had discovered a solution of cubic 
equations. This discovery Tartaglia had kept to himself, but 
he was ultimately induced to communicate it to Cardan under a 
solemn promise that it should never be divulged. Cardan, 
however, published it in his comprehensive treatise on algebra 
{Artis inag}uic sive dc reguLis Algebrae liber unus) which appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1545 (see Al(;kbi<a: History). Two years 
previously he had published a work even more highly regarded 
bv lus contemporaries, his celebrated treatise on astrology. As 
a believer in astrology Cardan was on a level with the best minds 
of his age ; the distinction consisted in the comparatively 
cautious spirit of his inquiries and his disposition to confirm his 
assertions by an appeal to facts, or what he believed to he such. 
A very considerable part of his treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, and seemingly well calculated to 
support his theories so far as they extend. Numerous instances 
of his belief in dreams and omens may be collected from his 
wTitings, and he especially valued himself on being one of the 
live or six celebrated men to whom, as to Socrate.s, had been 
vouch.safed the a.s.sistance of a guardian daemon. 

Jn 1547 he was appointed professor of medicine at Pavia. 
'J’he publication of his works on algebra and astrology at this 
junc'tiire had gained for him a European renown, and procured 
him flattering offers from Pope Pauli 11 .and the king of Denmark, 
both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputation Wiis crowned 
by the publication of his great work,Dt* Suhtilitate Rerumy y^hich 
embodied the soundest physical learning of his time and simul- 
taneous!)' represented its most advanced .spirit of .S])eculation. 
It w'as followed some years later by a similar treatise, De Varieiate 
Herum (1557), the two making in effect but one book. A great 
portion of this is occupied by endeavours, commonly futile, to 
explain ordinary natural phenomena, but its chief interest for 
us consists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles beyond 
the full comj)rehension of the writer himself, and which the world 
was then hy no means ready to entertain. 'J’he inorganic realm 
of Nature he asserts to be animated no less than the organic; 
all creation i.s progressive development ; all animals were origin- 
ally worms ; the inferior metals must be regarded a.s conaius 
iiaturar towards the production of gold. The indefinite varia- 
bility of species is implied in the remark that Nature is seldom 
content with a single variation from a customary type. The 
oviparous habits of birds arc explained by their tendency to 
favour the perpetuation of the species, precisely in the manner 
of modern naturalists. Animals were not created for the use 
of man, but exist for their own sakes. 'J’he origin of life depends 
upon cosmic laws, which Cardan naturally connects with his 
fa\'oijrite study of astrology. The physical divergencies of man- 
kind arise from the effects of climate and the variety of human 
circumstances in general. Cardan’s views on tlie dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his time ; 
and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular details, 
is strong in its pervading sense of the unity and omnipotence of 
natural law, which renders it in some degree an adumbration of 
the course of .science since the author’s day. It was attacked 
by J. C. Scaliger, whom Cardan refuted without difficulty. 

'The celebrity which Cardan had acquired led in the .same 
year (1551) to his journey to Scotland as the medical adviser 
of Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews. The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint which 
Cardan, under a false impression, as he frankly admits, had 
represented himself as competent to cure. He was of great 
ser\nce to the archbishop, whose complaint proved to be asth- 
matical ; but the principal interest attaching to his expedition Ls 
derived from his account of the disputes of the medical faculty at 
Paris, and of the court of Edward VI. of England. The Parisian 
dix'tors were disturbed by the heresies of Ve.salius, who was 
beginning to introduce anatomical study from the human subject. 
Cardan’s liberality of temper led him to sympathize with the 
innovator. His account of Edward VI. 's dispo.sition and 
understanding is extremely favourable, and is entitled to credit 
as that of a competent observer without bias towards either side 
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of the religious question. He cast the king’s nativity, and 
indulged in a numlxir of predictions which were effectually 
confuted b>’ the royal youth’s death in the following year. 

Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, and the 
rest of his life was little but a series of disasters. His principal 
misfortunes arose from the crimes and calamities of his sons, one 
of whom was an utter reprobate, while the tragic fate of the other 
overwhelmed the father with anguish. This son, Giovanni 
Battista, also a physician, had contracted an imprudent marriage 
with a girl of indifferent character, Brandonia Seroni, who 
.subsequently proved unfaithful to him. The injured husband 
revenged himself with poison ; the deed was detected, and the 
exceptional severity of the punisliment seems to justify Cardan in 
attributing it to the rancour of his medical rivals, with whom he 
had never at any time been on good terms. The blow all but 
crushed him ; his reputiition and his practice waned ; he addiclied 
himself to gaming, a vice to whii;h he had always been prone ; 
his mind became unhinged and filled with distempered imagina- 
tions. lie was ultimately banished from Milan on some accu.sa- 
tion not specified, and although the decree was ultimately 
rescinded, he found it advisable to accept a professorship at 
Bologna (1562). While residing there in modcnite comfort, and 
mainly occupied with the composition of supplements to his 
former works, he was suddenly arrested on a charge not stated, 
but in all probability heresy. Tliough he had always been 
careful to keep on terms with the Church, the bent of his mind 
had been palpably towards free thought, and the circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius V., who then ruled 
the Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exi;rcised the func- 
tions, of an inquisitor. Through the intercession, as would 
appear, of some influential cardinals, Cardan was released, but 
was deprived of his professorship, prohil.)ited from teaching and 
publishing any further, and removed to Rome, where he spent 
his remaining years in receipt of a pension from the pope. It 
seems to have been urged in his favour that his intellect had been 
dif>turbed by grief for the loss of his son— an a.ssertion to which 
his frequent hallucinations lent some countenance, though the 
existence of any serious derangement is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings. He occupied his time at 
Rome in the composition of his commentaries, Dc Vita Propria, 
which, along with a companion treatise, De Libris Propriis, 
is our principal authority for his biography. Though he had 
burned much, he left behind him more than a hundred MSS., 
not twenty of which have been printed. He died at Rome on 
the 2ist of Scpleml)er 1576. 

Alike intellectually and morally, Cardan is one of the most 
interesting personages connected with the revival of science in 
Europe. He had no especial bent towards any scientific pursuit, 
but appears as the man of versatile ability, delighting in research 
for its own sake. He possessed the true scientific sj)irit in 
perfection ; nothing, he tells us, among the king of l^rance’s 
treasures appeared to him so worthy of admiration as a certain 
natural curiosity which he took for the born of a unicorn. It 1 ms 
been injurious to his fame to have been compelled to labour, 
partly in fields of research where no important discovery was 
then attainable, partly in those where his discoveries could only 
serve as the stepping-stones to others, by which they were 
inevitably eclipsed. His medical career serves as an illustration 
of the former case, and his mathematical of the latter. His 
medical knowledge was wholly empirical ; restrained by the 
authority of Galen, and debarred from the practice of anatomy, 
nothing more could be expected than that he should stumble on 
some fortunate nostrums. As a mathematician, on the other 
hand, he effected important advances in science, but such as 
merely paved the way for discoveries which have obscured his own. 
From his astrolog)^ no results could be expected ; but even here 
the scientific character of his mind is displayed in his common- 
sense treatment of what usually passed for a mystical and occult 
study. His prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescriptions, and rest quite as much upon the observations 
which he supposed himself to have made in his practice. As 
frequently is the case with men incapable of rightly ordering 
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their own lives, he is full of wisdom and sound advice for others ; 
his ethical precepts and practical rules are frequently excellent. 
To complete the catalogue of his accomplishments, he is no 
contemptible poet. 

The work of Cardan’s, however, which retains most interest for 
this generation is his autobiography, De Vita Propria. In its 
clearness and frankness of self-revelation this book stands almost 
alone among records of its class. It may be compared with the 
autobiography of another celebrated Italian of the age, Benvenuto 
Cellini, but is much more free from vanity and self-consciousness, 
unless the extreme candour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity in a more subtle form. The 
general impression is highly favourable to the writer, whose 
impetuosity and fits of reckless dissipation appear as mere 
exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imparted such 
strength to his domestic affections, and in the region of science 
imparted that passionate devotion to research which could alone 
have enabled him to persevere so resolutely and effect such 
marked advances in such multifarious fields of inquir>\ 

Cardan’s autohiograidiy has been most tibly condensed, and at 
the same time supplemented by information from the general body 
of his writings and other sources, by Henry Morley {Jerome Cardan, 
1854, 2 vols). His capital treatises, De Subiilitate and De Varirtate 
Derim, are combined and fully analysed in vol. ii. of Rixner and 
Siber’s Leben itnd Lehrmeinungen beruhmter Pkysiker am Jinde des 
xvi. uud am Anfange des xvii, Jahrhunderts (Sulzbach, 1820). 
Cardan's works were edited in ten volumes by Sponius (T.yons, 
i6()3). a biography was prefixed by Gabriel Naud6, whose un- 
reasonable depreciation has unduly lowered Cardan's character with 
posterity. (R. O.) 

CARDENAS (San Juan de Dios de Cdydmas)y a maritime town 
of Cuba, in Matanzas province, about 75 m. E. of Havana, on the 
level and somewhat marshy shore of a spacious bay of the 
northern coast of the island, sheltered by a long promontory. 
Pop, (1907) 24,280. It has railway communication with the 
trunk railway of the island, and communicates by regular 
steamers with all the coast towns. The city lies between the sea 
and hills. There are broad streets, various squares (including 
the Plaza dc Colon, with a bronze statue of Columbus given to the 
city by Queen Isabel II. and erected in 1862) and substantial 
business buildings. Cardenas is one of the principal sugar- 
exporting towns of Cuba. 'I'he shallowness of the harbour 
ncces.sitates lighterage and repeated loading of cargoes. The 
.surrounding region is famed for its fertility. A large quantity of 
asphalt has been taken from the bed of the harbour. A flow of 
fresh water from the bed of the harbour is another peculiar 
feature ; it comes presumably from the outlets of subterranean 
rivers. 'J'here is a large United States business element, which 
has been, indeed, prominent in the city ever since its foundation. 
At El Varadero, on a peninsula at the mouth of the bay, there is 
fine sea-bathing on a long beach, and El Varadero is a winter 
resort. Cardenas was founded in 1828, and in 1861 already had 
12,910 inhabitants. In 1850 General NarcLso Lopez landed here 
on a filibustering expedition, and held the town for a few hours, 
abandoning it when he saw that the people would not rise to 
support him in his efforts to secure Cuban independence. On the 
iith of May 1898 an American torpedo-boat and revenue cutter 
here attacked three Spanish gun-boats, and Ensign Worth 
Baglcy (1874-1898) was killed — the first American naval officer 
to lose his life in the Spanish-Amcrican War. 

CARDIFF, a city, municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, seaport and market town, and the county town of 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, situated on the Taff, i m, above 
its outflow, 145! m. from London by the Great Western railway 
via Badminton, 40^ nu W. of Bristol and 45! m. E.S.E. of 
Swansea. Cardiff is alsa*the terminus of both the Taff Vale and 
the Khymney railways, the latter affording the London & 
North-Western railwjgr accc.ss to the town. The Barry line from 
Barry dock joins the Great Western and Taff Vale railways at 
Cardiff, an£^e Candiff Railway Company (which owns all the 
docks) haiik|j^e fron^Pontypridd via Llanishen to the docks. 
The Glamorgasfehirc .flpprfl, op)ened in 1794, runs from Cardiff to 
Merthyr Tydfil, with diranch to Alxirdare. The increase of the 
population of Cai^iiff during the 19th century was phenomenal ; 


from 1870 inhabitants in 1801, and 6187 in 1831 it grew to 
32,954 in 1861. 'J'hc borough, which originally comprised only 
the parishes of St John’s and St Mary’s, was in 1875 and 1895 
extended so as to include Roath and a large part of Llandaff, 
known as Canton, on the right of the Taff. The whole area was 
united as one civil parish in 1903, and the population in iqoi was 
164,333, of whom only about 8 % spoke Welsh. 

Probably no town in the kingdom has a nobler group of 
public buildings than those in Cathays Park, which also com- 
mands a view of the castle rampants and the old keep. On 
opposite sides of a fine avenue arc the assize courts and ni w 
town hall (with municipal ofiiccs), which are both in tlie Renais- 
sance style. The Glamorgan county council has also a site of 
one acre in the park for offices. 

The University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
founded in 1883, under the principalship of J. Viriamu Jones, for 
some time carried on its work in temporary buildings, pending the 
erection of the commodious and imposing building from the plans 
of Mr W. D. Carbe, in Cathays Park, where the registry of the 
university of Wales (of which the college is a constituent) is also 
situated. The Drapers’ Company has given £15,500 towards 
building a library, in addition to previous donations t(^ the 
engineering department and the scholarship fund of the college. 
The college l\as departments for arts, pure and applied science 
and technology, medicine, public health, music, and for the 
training of men and women teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. Its library includes the Salesbury collection of books 
relating to Wales. Aberdare Hall is a hostel for the women 
students. The Baptist theological college of Pontypool was 
removed to Cardiff in 1895. 

The public library and museum were founded in 1863, but in 
1882 were removed to a new building which wa.^ enlarged in 
1896. The library is especially rich in books and MSS. relating 
to Wales and in Celtic literature generally. These comprise the 
Welsh portion of the MSS. which bclongt‘d to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middlchill (including the Book of Aneurin — one of 
the “ Four ancient books of Wales ”), purchased for £3500. ^ A 
catalogue of the printed books in the Welsh department, which 
soon became a standard work of reference, was pul>lished in 
1898, while a calendar of the Welsh MSS. was issued by the 
Historical MSS. Commission in 1903. 'J’here are six branch 
libraries, while a scheme of school libraries has been in operation 
since 1899. 'J’he chief features of the museum are collections of 
the fossils, birds and flora of Wales and of obsolete Welsh 
domestic appliances, casts of the pre-Norman monuments of 
Wales, and reproductions of metal and ivory w'ork illustrating 
various periods of art and civilization. There is aI.so a unique 
collection of Swamsea and Nantgarw china. The fine arts 
department contains twenty-seven oil paintings by modern 
English and continental artists bequeathed by William Menelaus 
of Dowlais in 1883, the Pyke-Thompson collection of about 100 
water-colour paintings presented in 1899, and some 3000 prints 
and drawings relating to Wales. In 1905 Cardiff was selected 
by a privy council committee to be the site of a state-aided 
national museum for Wales, the whole contents of the museum 
and art gallery, together with a site in Cathays Park, having been 
offered by the corporation for the purpose. A charter providing 
for its government was granted on the 19th of March 3907. In 
Cathays }*ark there is also a “ gorsedd ” or bardic circle of huge 
monoliths erected in connexion with the eisteddfod of 1899. 

The other public buildings of the town include the infirmary 
founded in 1837, the present buildings being erected in 1883, 
and subsequently enlarged ; the sanatorium, the seamen’s 
hospital, the South Wales Institute of Mining Engineers (which 
has a library) built in 1894, the exchange, an institute for the 
blind, a school for the deaf and dumb, and one of the two prisons 
for the county (the other being at Swansea). There are a 
technical school, an intermediate school for boys and another for 
girls, a “ higher-grade ” and a pupil teachers’ school. A musical 
festival Js held triennially. 

In iKe business part the buildings are also for the most 
pari imposing and the thoroughfares spacious, while the chief 
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suburban streets are planted with trees. The Taff is spanned 
by two bridges, one a four-arched bridge rebuilt in 1858-1 859 
leading to Llandaff, and the other a cantilever with a central 
swinging span of 190 ft. 8 in. 

In virtue of its being the shire-town, Cardiff acquired in 1535 
the right to send one representative to parliament, which it did 
until 1832, from which date Cowbridge and Llantrisant have 
been joined with it as contributory boroughs returning one 
member. The great sessions for the county were during their 
whole existence from 1542 to 1830 held at Cardiff, but the 
assizes (which replaced them) have since then been held at 
Swansea and Cardiff alternately, as also are the quarter sessions 
for (Glamorgan. 'I’he borough has a separate commission of the 
peace, having a stipendiary magistrate since 1858. It was 
granted a separate court of quarter sessions in i8go, it was con- 
stituted a county Iwirough in 1888, and, by letters patent dated 
the 28th of October J905, it was created a city and the dignity 
of lord mayor conferred on its chief magistrate. 'Fhe corporation 
consists of ten aldermen and thirty councillors, and the area of 
the municipal borough is 8408 acres. 

Under powers secured in 1884, the town obtains its chief water 
supply from a gathering ground near the sources of the Taff on 
the old red sandstone beyond the northern out-crop of the 
mineral basin and on the southern slopes of the Brecknock 
Beacons. Here two reservoirs of a combined capacity of 668 
million gallons have been constructed, and a conduit some 36 m. 
long laid to Cardiff at a total cost of about £1,2 $0,000. A third 
ros(*rvoir is authorized. A gas company, first incorporated in 
1837, supplies the city as well as Llandaff and Penarth with gas, 
but the corporation also supplies electric power both for lighting 
and working the tramways, which were purchased from a private 
company in i8()8. The city owned in 1905 about 290 acres 
of parks and “ open spaces,’' the chief being Roath Park of 100 
acres (including a botanical garden of 15 acres), Llandaff fields of 
70 acres, and Cathays Park of 60 acres, which was acquired 
in 1900 mainly with the view of placing in it the chief public 
buildings of the town. 

Commerce and Industries , — Edward II. 's charter of 1324 
indicates that (Cardiff had become even then a trading and 
shipping centre of some importance. It (‘njoyed a brief existence 
as a staple town from 1327 to 1332. During the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. it was notorious as a resort of pirates, while 
some of the ironfounders of the district were suspected of secretly 
supplying Spain with ordnance. It was for centuries a “ head 
port,” its limits extending from Chepstow to Llanelly ; in the 
1 8th century it sank to the position of “ a creek ” of the port 
of Bristol, bill about 1840 it was made independent, its limits 
for customs’ purposes being defined as from the Rumney estuary 
to Nash Point, so that technically the “ port of Cardiff ” includes 
Barry and Penarth as well as Cardiff proper. Down to the end 
of the 38th century there was only a primitive quay on the river 
side for shipping purposes. Coal was brought down from the 
hills on the backs of mules, and iron carried in two-ton wagons. 
In 1798 the first dock (12 acres in extent) was constructed at 
the terminus of the Glamorgan canal from Merthyr. The com- 
mercial greatness of Cardiff is due to the vast coal and iron 
deposits of the country drained by the Taff and Rhymney, 
between whose outlets the town is situated. But a great impetus 
to its development was given by the 2nd marquess of Bute, who 
has often been described as the second founder of Cardiff. In 
1830 he obtained the first act for the construction of a dock, 
which (now known as the West Bute dock) was opened in 1839 
and measures (with its basin) igi acres. The opening of the Taff 
Vale railway in 1840 and of the South Wales railway to Cardiff 
in 1850 necessitated further accommodation, and the trustees 
of the marquess (who died in i848) began in 1851 and opened in 
1855 the Ea.st Bute dock and basin measuring 46^ acres. The 
Rhymney railway to Cardiff was completed in 1858 and the trade 
of the port so vastly increased that the shipment of coal and coke 
went up from 4562 tons in 1839 to 1,796,000 tons in i860. In 
1864 the Bute trustees unsuccessfully sought powers for con- 
structing three additional docks to cost two millions sterling, but 
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under the more limited powers granted in 1866, the Roath basin 
(12 acres) was opened in 1874, and (under a substituted act 
of 1882) the Roath dock (33 acres) was opened in 1887. All these 
docks were constructed by the Bute family at a cost approaching 
three millions sterling. Still they fell far short of the requirements 
of the district, for in 1805 the Taff Vale Railway Company opened 
a dock of 26 acres under the headland at Penarth, while in 1884 
a group of colliery owners, dissatisfied with their treatment at 
Cardiff, obtained powers to construct docks at Barry which are 
now 1 14 acres in extent. The Bute trustees in 1885 acquired the 
Glamorgan canal and its dock, and in the following year obtained 
an act for vesting their various docks and the canal in a company 
now known as the Cardiff Railway Company. The South Bute 
dock of 50 1 acres, authorized in 1894 and capable of accommodat- 
ing the largest vessels afloat, w'as opened in 1907, bringing the 
whole dock area of Cardiff (including timber ponds) to about 
210 acres. There are also ten private graving and floating docks 
and one public graving dock. There is ample equipment of fixed 
and movable staiths and cranes of various sizes up to 70 tons, 
the l^cwis-Huntcr patent cranes being largely used for shipping 
coal owing to their minimizing the breakage of coal and securing 
its even distribution. The landing of foreign cattle is permitted 
by the Board of Trade, and there are cattle lairs and abattoirs 
near the Cardiff wharf. The total exports of the Cardiff docks 
in 1906 amonuted to 8,767,502 tons, of which 8,433,629 tons were 
coal, coke and patent fuel, 151,912 were iron and steel and their 
manufactures, and 181,076 tons of general merchandise. What 
Cardiff lacks is a corresponding import trade, for its imports in 
3906 amounted to only 2,108,133 tons, of which the chief items 
were iron ore (895,610 tons), pit-wood (303,407), grain and 
flour (298,197). Taking “ the port of Cardiff^* in its technical 
.sense as including Barry and Penarth, it is the first port in the 
kingdom for shipping cleared to foreign countries and British 
possessions, second in the kingdom for its timber imports, and 
first in the world for shipment of coal. 

The cast moors, stretching towards the outlet of the Rhymney 
river, have become an important metallurgical quarter. Copper 
works were established here in 1866, followed long after by tin- 
stamping and enamel works. In 1888 the Dowlais Iron Company 
(now Me.ssrs Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd.) acquired here some 
ninety acres on which were built four blast furnaces and six 
Siemens’ smelting furnaces. There are also in the city several 
large grain mills and breweries, a biscuit factory, wire and hemp 
roperies, fuel works, general foundries and engineering works. 
At Ely, 3i m. out of Cardiff, there are also breweries, a small 
tin works and large paper works. The newspapers of Cardiff 
include two weeklies, the Cardiff Times and Weekly Mail, 
founded in 1857 and 1870 respectively, two morning dailies, 
the South Wales Daily News and Western Mail, established in 
1872 and 1869 respectively, and two evening dailies. 

History and Historic Buildings. — In documents of the first 
half of the 12th century the name is variously spelt as Kairdif, 
Cairti and Kardid. The Welsh form of the name, Caerdydd 
(pronounced Caerdeeth, with the accent on the second syllable) 
suggests that the name means “ the fort of (Aulus ?) Didius,” 
rather than Caer Daf (” the fortress on the Taff ”), which is 
nowhere found (except in Leland), though Caer Dyv once existed 
as a variant. No traces have been found of any pre-Roman 
settlement at Cardiff. Excavations carried out by the marquess 
of Bute from 1889 onward furnished for the first time conclusive 
proof that Cardiff had been a Roman station, and also revealed 
the sequence of changes which it had subsequently undergone. 
There was first, on the site occupied by the present castle, a 
camp of about ten acres, probably constructed after the conquest 
of the Silures a.d. 75-77, so as to command the passage of the 
Taff, which was here crossed by the Via Maritima running from 
Gloucester to St David’s. In later Roman times there were 
added a series of polygonal bastions, of the type found at Caer- 
went. To this period also belongs the massive rampart, over 
TO ft. thick, and the north gateway, one of the most perfect 
Roman gateways in Great Britain. After the departure of 
the Romans the walls became ruinous or were partly pulled down^ 
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perhaps by sea rovers from the north. In this period of anarchy 
the native princes of Glamorgan had their principal demesne, 
not at the camp but a mile to the north at IJystalybont, now 
merely a thatched farmhouse, while some Saxon invaders threw 
up within the camp a large moated mound on which the Normans 
about the beginning of the 12th century built the great shell- 
keep which Ls practically all that remains of their original 
castle. Its builder was probably Robert, carl of Gloucester, wdio 
also built Bristol castle. Then or possibly even earlier the old 
rampart was for two-thirds of its circuit buried under enormous 
earthw'orks, the remainder being rebuilt. It w'as in the keep, 
and not, as tradition says, in the much later “ Black Tower 
(also called “Duke Robert’s 'lower”), that Robert, duke of 
Normandy, w'as imprisoned by order of his brother Henry I. 
from 1108 until his death in 1134. Considerable additions of 
letter date, in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, are due 
to the Despensers and to Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, while the 
present residential part is of various dates ranging from the 15th 
century down to the last half of the iqth, when a thorough 
re.storation, including the addition of a superbly ornamented 
clock-tower, was carried out. The original ditch, about 20 yds. 
wide, still exists on three sides, but it Ls now converted into a 
“ feeder “ for the docks and canal. Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
at one time chaplain of the castle, where he probably wrote 
some of his works. I’he scene of the “ .sparrow-hawk ” tourna- 
ment, described in Geraint and Enid, one of the Arthurian 
romances, is laid at Cardiff. 

On the conquest of the district by the Normans under Fitz 
Hamon, Cardiff became the caput of the seigniory of Glamorgan, 
and 1 he castle the residence of its lords. 'Fhe castle and lord.ship 
descended by heirship, male and female, through the families 
of De Clare, Despenser, Beauchamp and Neville to Richard III., 
on w'hose fall they escheated to the crown, and were granted later, 
first to Jasper Tudor, and finally by Edward VI. in 1550 to Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards (Teated Baron Herbert of Cardiff 
and earl of Pembroke. Through the daughter and grand- 
daughter of the 7th earl the castle and estates became the 
property of the ist marque.ss of Bute ^who was created 
Baron Cardiff in 1776), to whose direct descendant they now 
belong. 

'J’he town received its earliest known grant of municipal 
privileges sometime before 1147 from Fitz Hamon’s successor 
and son-in-law Robert, earl of Gloucester. In 1284 the inhabit- 
ants petitioned the burgesses of Hereford f(jr a certified copy of 
the customs of the latter town, and these furnished a model 
for the later demands of the growing community at ('ardiff from 
its lord.s, while C!ardiff in turn furnished the model for the 
Glamorgan towns such as Neath and Kcnfig. In 1324 Edward II. 
granted a number of exemptions to Cardiff and other towns in 
South Wales, and this grant wiis confirmed by Edward III. 
in 1359, Henry IV. in 1400, Henry \T. in 1452, and Edward IV. 
in 1465. 

Its most important early charter was that granted in 1340 
by Hugh le Despenser, Avhercbv the burgesses ariquired the right 
to nominate persons from wdiom the constiible of the ca.nle 
should s('le(’t a bailiff and other officers, twT) ancient fairs, held 
on the 2Qth of June and 19th of September, were confirmed, 
and extensive trading privileges were granted, including the 
right to form a merchant gild. A charter granted in 1421 by 
Richard de Beauchamp provided that the towm should lx; 
governed by twelve elected aldermen, but that the constable 
of the castle should he mayor. In 1581 Queen Kliziibeth granted 
a confirmatory charter to the mayor and bailiffs direct without 
reference to the lord of the castle. The town was treated as a 
Ixjrough by prescription until 3608, when Jiimos I. confirmed 
its stiitus by express incorporation, adding also to it.s rights of 
self-government, and granting it a third fair (on the 30th frf 
N ovember). In 1 687 the town surrendered this charter to James 
II., who in a sutaituted one, whie.h, however, was never acted 
upon, reserved to the crown the right of removing any member 
of the corporation from office. The first step towards the modern 
improvement of the town was taken in 1774, when a special act 


was obtained for the purpose. Nineteen private acts and 
provisional orders were obtained during the 19th century. 

Among the many early English kings who visited or passed 
through Cardiff was Henry 11 ., on whom in 1171, outside St 
l^iran’s chapel (which has long since disappeared), was urged 
the duty of Sunday observance. About 1153, Ivor Bach (or 
the Little), a neighbouring Welsh chieftain, seized the castle 
and for a time held William, earl of Gloucester, and the countess 
prisoners in the hills. In 1404 Owen Glendower burnt the town, 
except the quarters of the Friars Minors. In 1645, after the 
battle of Naseby, Charles I. visited the town, which until then 
had been mainly Royalist, but about a month later was taken 
by the Parliamentarians. In 1648, a week after the Royalists 
had Ixjen decisively defeated by Colonel Horton at St Fagan’s, 
4 m. west of Cardiff, Cromwell pas.scd through the town on his 
way to Pembroke. 

Outside the north-west angle of the castle, Richard de Clare 
in 1256 founded a Dominican priory, which was burnt by Glen- 
dower in 1404. Though rebuilt, the building fell into decay 
after the Dissolution. 'J’he site was excavated in 1887. Outside 
the north-east angle a Franciscan friary was founded in 1280 
by Gilbert de Clare, which at the Dissolution became the residence 
of a branch of the llerbert family. Its site was explored in 3 S96. 
The only other building of historic interest is the church of St 
John the BaptLst, which is in the Perpendicular stylo, its fine 
lower having been built about 1443 by Hart, who also built 
the towers of Wrexham and St Stephen’s, Bristol. In the 
Hcrlwrt chapel is a fine altar tomb of two brothers of the family. 
A sculptured stone reredos by W. Goscombe John was erected 
in 1896. 'I’he original church of St Mary’s, at the mouth of the; 
river, w^as swept away by a tidal wave in 1607 : Wordsworth 
look 1 1ds as a subject for a sonnet . 

In 1555 Rawlins White, a fisherman, was burnt at Cardiff 
for his Protestantism, and in 1679 two Catholic priests were 
executed for recusancy. Cardiff was the birthplace of Christo- 
pher Love (b. 1618), Puritan author, and of William Erbury, 
sometime vicar of St Mary’s in the town, who, with his curate, 
WalterCradock,were among the founders ofWelsh nonconformity. 

A.S to Roman Cardiff see articles by J, Ward in the Anhaeolof^ia 
for 1901 (vol. Ivii.), and in Archaeolo^ia i'amlyrrnsis for 3908. As 
to the castle and llie Black and Grey hriars sec An hueolo^ia Cam- 
hrensis, jrd srile**, viii. 2^1 (repnnled in Clark’s JMvdivvai Militaw 
Arrhiieciurc), 5th scries, vi. 97 ; vii. 283 ; xvii, 3 <5 ; 6th senes, 1, 69. 
Tlic charters of Cardiff and “ IVIiiterials for a llwtory of the Count v 
lloro-iigh from the Earliest I'imes were published by order ol l)it‘ 
corporation in Cardiff Kevurds (5 vols., 1898, sqq.). See also a 
Handbook of Cardiff and Distn'd, prepared for the use of llie Britisli 
Association, 1891; Cardiff, an Hlnstratcd Handbook, 1896; tbe 
Annual Report of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce ; the Calendar 
of the University College. (D. 'J'.) 

CARDIGAN, JAMES THOMAS BRUDENELL, 7111 Earl of 
(1797-1868), English lieutenant-general, son of the 6th earl 
of Cardigan (the title dating from 1661), was born at Hambledrn, 
Bucks, on tlie i6th of October 1797. He .studied for se\’eral 
terms at Christ Church, Oxford ; and in 1818 entered parliament. 
He entered the army in 1824 as comet in the 8th Hussars, and 
was promoted within eight years, by purchase, to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 1 5th H ussars. With this regiment he made himself 
one of the most unpopular of commanding officers. He gave the 
reins to his natural overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating 
hk men with excessive rigour and indulging in unscrupulous 
licentiousness. Within two years he held 105 courts-martial, 
and made more than 700 arrests, although the actual strength 
of his regiment was only 350 men. In consequence of one of his 
numerous personal quiirrels, he left the regiment in 1834 ; but 
two years later, at the urgent entreaty of his father, he was 
appointed to the command of the nth Hussars. He played 
the same port as before, and was censured for it ; but he Wiis 
allo^ved to retain his post, and the discipline and equipment of 
his regiment, in which ht took great pride, and on which he spent 
large sums of money, received high commendation from the duke 
of Welliagton. He succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in August 1837. In September 1840 Lord Cardigan 
fought g duel, on Wimbledon common, with one of his own 
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officers. The latter was wounded, and Lord Cardigan was tried 
before the House of I-ords on a charge of feloniously shooting his 
adversary. But the trial was a mere sham, and on a trivial 
technical ground he was acquitted. In 1854, at the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, he was appointed to the command of the 
light cavalry brigade, with the rank of major-general, and he 
spent a very large sum in the purchase of horses and on the 
equipment of his regiment. He took a prominent part in the 
early actions of the campaign, and displayed throughout the 
greatest personal courage and the greatest recklessness in exposing 
his men. In the charge of the light brigade at Balaklava (^.7;.) 
he was the first man to reach the line of the Russian guns ; and 
Cardigan and his men alike have been credited by the bitterest 
critics of tlie charge with splendid daring and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. At the close of llie war he w'as created 
K.C.B., and was appointed inspector-general of cavalry, and this 
post he held till i860. In 1863 he engaged without success in 
legal proceedings against an officer who had published an account 
of Balaklava which the earl held to contain a reflection on his 
military character. He attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
in j86i. 11c was tw'icc married, in 1826 and 1858, but had 

no children. On his death, which took place on the 28th of 
March 1868, the family titles (including the English barony of 
Brudencll, cr. 1628) passed to his relative, the 2nd marquess 
of Ailesbuiy. 

CARDIGAN (Aherififi), a seaport, market town and municipal 
borough, and the county town of Cardiganshire, Wales, pictur- 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Teifiabout3 m. above 
its mouth. Bop. (rqoi) 3511. It is connected by an ancient 
.stone bridge with the suburb of Bridgend on the southern or 
JVrnbroke bank of the river. It is the terminal station of the 
Whitland - Cardigan branch (.f the Great Western railway. 
Owing to the bar at the estuary of the Teiti the shipping trade is 
inconsiderable, but there are brick-works and foundries in the 
town ; and as the ( entre of a large agricultural distri< t, Cardigan 
market is well attended. 'J’here is a curious local custom of 
mixing “ culm," a compound of clay and small coal, in the streets. 
The town has for the? most part a modem and prosperous ap- 
pearance. 'Iwo bastions with some of the curtain wall of the 
ancient castle; remain, whilst the dwelling-he)use know'n as 
( astle Green contains part eif a drum tower, and some vaulted 
chambers of the I3tli century. 'I’he chancel of the Briory 
church of St Mary is an interesting specimen of early Berpen- 
dicidar work, and the elaborate tracerv of its fine east window 
contains some fragments of ancient stained glass. It is the only 
existing portion of a Benedictine house which was originally 
founded by J’rince Rhys ap Griflith in the 12th century. 

Althougii a Celtic settlement doubtless existed near the mouth 
of the Teifi from an early period, it was not until Norman time.s 
that Cardigan became a place of importance. Its castle was 
first erected by Roger de Montgomery about the year 1091, and 
throughout the 12th and 13th centuries this .stronghold of Car- 
digan played no small part in the constant warfare lietween 
Welsh and English, either side from time to time gaining posses- 
sion of the castle and the small town dependent on it. In 1136 
the English army under Randolf, earl of (Chester, was severely 
defeated by the Welsh at Crug Mawr, now^ called Bank-y-Warren, 
a rounded hill 2 m. north-east of the town. During the latter 
part of the 12th century the castle became the re.sidence of Rhys 
ap Griffith, prince and justiciar of South Wales (d. 1196), who 
kept considerable stale within its walls, and entertained here in 
3 188 Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus Cambrensis during their 
preaching of the Third Crusade. In 1284 J^.dward I. .spent a 
month in the castle, settling the affairs of South Wales, This 
famous pile was finally taken and destroyed by the Parliamen- 
tarian Major-General Laughame in 1645. lordship, castle 
and town of Cardigan formed part of the dower bestowed on 
Queen Catherine of Aragon by King Henry VIL Henry VIII.'s 
charter of 1542 confirmed earlier privileges granted by Edward I. 
and other monarchs, and provided for the government of the 
town by a duly elected mayor, two bailiffs and a coroner. In 
1887 the assizes and quarter sessions were removed hence to 
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Lampeter, which lias a more central position in the county. 
Cardigan was declared a parliamentary borough in 1536, but in 
1885 its representation was merged in that of the county. 

CARDIGANSHIRE {Ceredigtoftf Sir Aber teifi) y a county of 
South Wales, bounded N. by Merioneth, E. by Montgomery, 
Radnor and Brecon, S. by Carmarthen and Pembroke, and W. by 
Cardigan Bay of the Irish Sea. It has an area of 688 sq. m.. so 
that it ranks fifth in size of the Welsh countries. The whole of 
Cardiganshire is hilly or undulating, with the exception of the 
great bogs of Borth and Tregaron, but the mountain.s generally 
have little grandeur in tlieir character ; BJinlimmon itself, on 
the boundary of the county with Montgomeryshire, in spite of its 
elevation of 2463 ft., being singularly deficient in boldness of 
outline. Of other hills, only Tregaron Mountain (1778 ft.) 
exceeds 1500 ft. in height. Of the rivers by far the most im- 
portant is the Teifi, or Tivy, which rises above Tregaron in Llyn 
Teifi. one of a group of tiny lakes which are usually termed 
the Teifi Bool?, and flow's southward through the county as far 
as Lampeter, forming from this point onwards its southern 
boundary. A succession of deep pools and rushing shallows, the 
Teifi has from the earliest times been celebrated for the quantity 
and quality of its salmon, which are netted in great numbers on 
Cardigan Bar. Trout and sewin (a local species of sca-trout) are 
also plentiful, so that the Teifi is much frequented by anglers. 
This river is also believed to have been the last British haunt of 
the beaver (afangCj losiAlydan), for the slaying of which a very 
heavy penalty was exacted by the old royal laws of Wales. 
Ciiraldus CambrciLsi.s, Michael Drayton, and other wTiters allude 
to thi.s circumstance, though at what date the beaver became 
extinct in these waters is quite uncertain. On the Teifi may 
frequently be observed fishermen in coracles. Other rivers 
worthy of mention are the Dovey (Dyfi), separating Cardigan 
from Merioneth in the extreme north ; the Rheidol and the 
Ystwyth, which rise in Plinlimmon ; and the Aeron, which has its 
source in Llyn Eiddwen, a pool in tribe hilly district known as 
Mynydd Bach. All these streams flow westward into Cardigan 
Bay. 

The valley of Teifi pre.sents many points of great beauty 
and interest bolleen Llandyssul and the sea. The rapids of 
Hcnllan, the falls of Cenarth and the w'ooded cliffs of Coed- 
more constitute some of the finest scenery in South Wales. 
The valley of the Aeron is well wooded and fertile, while the 
Rheidol contains amidst striking surroundings the famous 
ctuscade spanned by the Devil’s Bridge, which is known to the 
Welsh as Pont-ar-Fynach (the Monks^ Bridge). 

Geotof^y. - The rocks of Card igaTi shire consist of shales, slates and 
grits which have been folded and uptilted so that nowhere do they 
retain their original horizoiitalil y. They belong entirely to the 
Ordovician and Silurian periods ; they have yielded few fossiLs, 
and much work remains to bt* done upon them before the strati- 
graphical siibdi visions can be clearly defined. Many metalliferous 
lodes occur in the rocks, and the lead mines have long been famous ; 
it was from the profits of his mining speculations, carried on chiefly 
in this county, that the celebrated Sir Hugh Myddleton was enabled 
to carry out "his gigantic juoject for supplying London with water 
by means of the New River. Copper and zinc ores liave also been 
obtained. Tregaron is the centre of the mining district, and the 
Lisburne, Goginan and Cwm Ystwytli mines are among the most 
inq^ortaut. 

The slates have been worked at Devil’s Bridge, Corris. Strata 
Florida, Goginan, Ac. Glacial drift occupies .some of the lower 
ground, and peaty Imgs are common on the mountains. A small 
tract of blown sand lii‘S at the mouth of the rivi r Dovey. 

Industries , — The climate on the coa.st i.s mild and salubrious, 
but that of the hill country is cold, bleak and rainy. The 
cultivated crops con.:ist of oats, wheat, barley, turnips and 
potatoes ; and in the lower districts on the coast, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Cardigan, Aberaeron and Llanrhystyd, 
good crops are raised. The uplands are mostly covered by wild 
heathy pastures, which afford good grazing for Welsh mountain 
sheep and ponies. The country has long been celebrated for its 
breed of Cardiganshire cobs,** for which high prices are often 
obtained from English dealers, who frequent the local horse 
fairs, especially Dalis Fair at I..ampeter. Cattle, sheep, pigs, 
butter, oats, wool, flannel and coarse slates form the principal 
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articles of export. Hand-looms are by no means uncommon in 
the remote parts of the country, and clog-making of alder wood 
meets a local demand. The North Cardiganshire lead-mines, of 
which the Lisbume, Goginan and Cwm Ystwyth mines are the 
most noted, have been famous, and are said to have been worked 
by the Romans. Some of the lead raised is very rich in silver, 
and in the 1 7th century so great was the amount of silver obtained 
that a mint for coining it was erected by virtue of letters patent 
at Aberystwyth. 

Communications. — The railways within the county are the 
Cambrian, by moans of which access is given to Aberystwyth 
from all parts of the kingdom ; and the former Manchester & 
Milford line, which runs south from Aberystwyth by Lampeter 
to Pencader, and has b'jcn acquired by the Great Western 
railway. 'Fho lower valley of the Teifi, or Tivyside, is reached by 
maans of two branch lines of the Great Western railway — one 
from Whitland to Cardigan, and the other from Pencader to 
Llandyssul and Newcastle-Emlyn. 

Population and Administration. The area of the administra- 
tive county is 443,071 acres, with a population in jStji of 63,467, 
and in 1901 of 60,237. The municipal boroughs arc Aberystwyth 
(pop. 8013), Cardigan (3511) and Lampeter (1722). Aberaeron 
and New Quay are urban districts. Other towns are Tregaron 
(1509), an ancient but dec’ayed market town in a wild boggy 
district; Aberaeron (1331), a small .seaport, and Llandy.ssul 
(2801), a rising place on the Teifi with woollen factories. In 
modern times several .small watering-places have sprung up on 
the coast, notal)ly at llorth, New Quay, Tresaith, Aberporth and 
Ciwbert. Quarter sessions are held at Lampeter, and here also 
are held the assizes for the county, which lies in the South Wale.s 
circuit. The county returns one member of parliament, and has 
no parliamentary borough. ICcclesiastically it lies wholly in the 
diocese of St David’s, and contains sixty-six parishes. 

Hi.^tory. — In spite of it.s poverty and sparse population, 
Cardigansliire has never ceased to play a prominent part in 
all Welsh political, literary and educational movements. The 
early historj' of the district is obscure, but at the time of the 
Roman invasion it was tenanted by the Dimctae, a Celtic tribe, 
within whose limits was comprised the grciiHr portion of the 
south-west of Wales. After the departure of the Romans, the 
whole basin of the Teifi eventually fell into the power of Ceredig, 
son of Cunedda Wledig of North Wales ; and the district, 
peopled with his subjects and nearly co-extensivc with the 
existing shire, obtained the name of Ceredigion, later corrupted 
into C!ardigan. During the 5th and 6th centuries Ceredigion was 
largely civilized by t'ellic missionaries, notably by St David and 
St Padarn, the latter of whom founded a bishopric at Llanbadarn 
Fawr, wliich in the 8th century became merged in the sec of St 
David’s. Two important local traditions, evidently based on 
fact, are associated with this remote era the inundation of the 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod and the .synod of Llanddewi Brefi. The 
C'antref-y-Gwaelod (the lowland Hundred), a large tract of flat 
pasture-land containing sixteen township.s, and protected from 
the inroad of the sea by sluices, was suddenly submerged at an 
uncertain date about the year 500. The legend of its destruc- 
tion declares that Seithenyn, the drunken keeper of the sluices, 
carelessly let in the waters of the bay, with the result that the 
land was lost for ever, and Prince Gwvddno and his son Elphin, 
with all their subjects, were forced to migrate to the wild region 
of Snowdon. This tale has ever been a favourite theme with 
Welsh bards, so that “ the sigh of Gwyddno when the wave 
turned over his land ” remains a familiar figure of speech through- 
out Wales. In support of this story it may be mentioned that 
there are indications of submerged dwellings and roads {e.g. the 
Sam Cynfelin and Sarn Badrig) between the mouth of the Dovey 
and Cardigan Head. The famous synod of Brefl, an historical 
fact clouded by miraculous details, probably took place early in 
the 6th iftntury, when at a largely attended meeting of the 
Welsh cletgy held at Brefi, near the source of the Teifi, St David’s 
cloquenc&loi^ver silenced the champions of the Pelagian heresy. 
In the lotj^^d iitli centuries the coast of Ceredigion suffered 
much flp%l^e inroads of the Danes, and in later times of the 


Normans and Flemings ; but on the whole the native inhabitants 
seem to have maintained a successful resistance. By the close of 
the nth century most of Ceredigion had been reduced by the 
Normans, and during the nth and 13th centuries it formed a 
favourite battle ground between the Welsh princes and the 
English forces. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan (1284) Edward 1 . 
constituted Ceredigion out of the former principality of Wale.s a 
shire on the English model, dividing the new county into six 
hundreds and fixing the assizes at (’armarthen. By the act of 
Union in the reign of Henry VllL, the boundaries of the county 
were suksequcntly enlarged to their present size by the addition 
of certain outlying portions of the Marches round 'J’rcgaron and 
Cardigan, and the a.s.sizes were assigned to the county town. 
During the rebellion of Owen Glendower in the opening yeans of 
the 15th century, the county was again disturbed, and Owen for 
a short time actually held a court in Aberystws th Castle. In 
the year 14S5. according to local tradition, Henry of Richmond 
marched through South Cardiganshire on his way to Bosworth 
Field, and he is RtaU;d to have raised recruits round Llanarth, 
where the old mansion of Wern, still standing, is pointed out as 
his halting-place on this occasion. Under Henry VUI. Cardigan- 
shire was for the first time empowered to senci a representative 
member to parliament, and undi-r Mary the same privilege 
was extended to the boroughs. During the Great Rebellion the 
county — which possessed at least three leading Parliamentarians 
in the persons of Sir John Vaughan, of Cross wood, afterwards 
chief justice of the common pleas ; Sir Richard Pryse, of 
Gogerddan ; and James Philipps, of Cardigan Priory— seems to 
have been le.ss Royalist in its sympathies than other parts of 
Wales, At this time the castles of (’ardigan and Aberystwyth, 
both held in the name of King Charles, were reduced to ruins 
by the Cromwellian army. In the i8lh century the Methodist 
movement found great support in the county ; in fact, Daniel 
Rowland (1713 -1790), curate of Llangeitho, was one of the chief 
leaders of this important revival. The J9th century witnessed 
the foundation of two important educational centres in the 
county : — St David's College at Lampeter (1827), and one of the 
three colleges of the university of Wales at Aberystwyth (1872). 
In the years 1842 1843 the county was much disturbed by the 
Rebecca Riots, during which a large number of turnpike gates 
were destroyed by local mobs, h’orty-five years later it was 
aflerted by the Welsh agrarian agitation against payment of 
tithe, which produced some scenes of violence against the dis- 
training police, especially in the district round Llangranog. 

Chief amongst the county families of Cardigan is that of Lloyd, 
descendants of the powerful Cadifor ap Dinawal, lord of Castle 
Howell, in the 12th century. Certain branches of this family, 
such as the Lloyds of Millficld (Maes-y-felin), the Lloyds of 
Llanlyr and the idoyds of Peterwell, are extinct, but others are 
still flourishing. The family of Vaughan of Cross wood, or 
'lYawscoed (now represented by the earl of Lisburne), has held its 
family estates in the male line for many centuries. A reprc.s(.‘nta- 
tive in the female line of the ancient house of Pryse, long 
prominent in the annals of the <’ounty, still possesses the old 
family seat of Gogerddan. Other families worthy of mention 
are Lloyd of Bronwydd, l^owcll of Nantcos and Johnes of Hafod 
and Llanfair-Clydogau. 

Scattered over all parts of the county are 
numerous British or early medieval tumuli and camps. Traces 
of the ancient Roman road, the Via Occidentalis—ciiiWtd by the 
Welsh Sarn Helen ^ a corruption of Sarn Lleon, Road of the 
Legion — arc to be found in the eastern districts of the county ; 
and at Llanio are to be seen what are perhaps the remains of 
the Roman military station of Loventium. There arc also 
various inscribed and incised stones, of which good examples 
exist in the churchyards of Llanbadarn Fawr and Llanddewi 
Brefi. In buildings of interest Cardiganshire is singularly 
deficient. Besides the ruins of Aberystwyth and Cardigan 
Castles, and of Strata Florida Abbey, there is a large cruciform 
church 0/ the 12th century at Llanbadarn Fawr; whilst the 
massive parish church of Llanddewi Brefi once formed part of 
the minster of a prebendal college founded by Bishop Beck of 
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St David^s towards the close of the 13th century, Tregaron, 
Llanwenog, Llandyssul and Llanarth own parish churches with 
western towers of early date, but for the most part the ecclesi- 
astical structures of Cardiganshire are small in size and mean in 
appearance, and many of them were entirely rebuilt during the 
latter half of the igth century. The little church of Eglwys 
Newydd, near the Devil’s Bridge, contains one of Sir Francis 
fhantrey’s masterpieces, a white marble group in memory of 
Mariamnc johnes (1818), the daughter of I'homas johnes, of 
Hafod (1748 "816), the translator of Froissart, 

Customs, etc. — The old Welsh costume, customs and super- 
stitions are fast disappearing, although they linger in remote 
districts such as the neighbourhood of Jdangeitho, The steeple- 
crowned bciiver hat has practically vanished, although it was in 
general use within living memory ; but the short petticoat and 
overskirt {pais-a-giui-hdch), the frilled mob-cap, little check 
shawl and buckled shoes are still worn by many of the older 
women. Of peculiarly Welsh customs, the bidding {gwahoddiad) 
is not quite extinct in the county. I'hc bidding was a formal 
invitation sent by a betrothed pair through a bidder {gtvahoddwr) 
to request the presence and gifts f)f all their neighbours at the 
forthcoming marriage. All j)resents sent were duly registered in a 
book with a view to repayment, when a similar occasion should 
arise in the case of the donors. When printing became cheap 
and common, the services of the professional bidder were often I 
dispen.sed with, and instead printed leaflets were circulated. 
The curious horse wedding (priodas cefjylatt) at which the man | 
and his friends pursued the future bride to the church porch on 
harseback, and then returned home at full gallop, l)e(!ame j 
obsolete before the end of the 19th century. Of the practices 
connected with death, the wake, or watching of the corpse, alone 
remains ; but the habit of attending funerals, even those of 
strangers, is still popular with both sexes, so that a funeral pro- 
cession in C'ardigaashire is often a very imposing sight. Nearly 
all the old superstitions, once so prevalent, concerning the fairies 
(Jylwyth teg) and fairy rings, goblins (biobarhad), and the teulu, or 
phantom funeral, are rapidly dying out ; but in the corpse candle 
{canwll corph), a mysterious light which acts as a death-portent 
and i.s traditionally connected with St Davit!, are still found many 
believers. 

AitTiioRTTiES. — Sir S. R. Mcyrick, History and Antiauities of 
Cardiganshire (London, 1806) ; Rev. G. Eyre Evans, Cardiganshire 
and its A ntuiuities (Aberystwyth, 1903) ; E. R. HorsfiilLTurncr, 
Walks and U andcrings in County Cardigan (IJingley). 

CARDINAL (Lilt, cardinah's)^ in the Roman Church, the title of 
the highest dignitaries next to the pope. 'Ihe cardinals constitute 
the council or senate of the sovereign pontiff, his auxiliaries in the 
general government of the Church ; it is they who act as ad- 
ministrators of the Church during a vacancy of the Holy See and 
elect the new pope. Together they constitute a spiritual body 
called the Sacred College. The dignity ot cardinal is not an 
essential part of the legal constitution of the Church ; it is a 
reflection of and participation in the sovereign dignity of the 
Head of the Church, by the chief clergy of the C'liurch of Rome. 
The present position is the result of a long process of evolution, of 
which there are several interesting survivals. 

The name is derived from cardo, hinge ; like many other words 
(the word pope in particular) it was originally of a more general 
application, before it was reserved exclusively to the members of 
the Sacred College, and the word is still used adjectivally in the 
sense of pre-eminent or that on which everything else “ hinges.** 
As early as the 6th century we find mentioned, in the letters 
of St Gregory, cardinal bishops and priests. This expression 
signifies clergy who are attached to their particular church in a 
stable relation, as a door Is attached to a building by its hinges 
(sec Thomassin, Vetus et nmm distipl. vol. i. lib. ii. cap. 113-^115). 
Moreover, this sense is still presented in the present day in the 
expressions incardinatio, excardinaiio, which signify the act by 
which a bishop permanently attaches a foreign cleric to his 
diocese, or allows one of his own clergy to leave his diocese in 
order to belong to another. For a long time, too, the superior 
clergy, and especially the canons of cathedrals or the heads of 
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important churches, were cardinales (see examples in Du Cange, 
Glossarium, s.v.). Gradually, however, this title confined by 
u.sagc to the Roman cardinals, until Pius V., by his constitution 
of the 15th of February 1568, reserved it to them exclusively. 

The grouping of the cardinals into a body called the Sacred 
College, the College of Cardinals, is connected, in the case at 
least of cardinal priests, with the ancient presbyterium, 
which existed in each church from the earliest times. 

The Sacred College as such was not, however, de- co//ejv. 
finitiveV constituted until the uniting of the three 
orders of cardinals into a single body, the body which was to 
elect the pope ; and this only took place in the 12th century. 
Up till that time the elements remained distinct, and there were 
separate c lasses : the “ Roman ” bishops, i.e. bishops of secs 
near Rome, presbyters of the “ titles ’* {tiiuli) of Rome, and 
deacons of the Roman Church. Nowadays, the Sacred Colleg^iS 
still composed of three orders or categories ; cardinal bishops, 
cardinal priests, and cardinal deacons. But the process of evolu- 
tion has not been the same in tlie case of all these orders. 

Cardinal bishops arc the bishops of suburbicarian churches, 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. Very 
early we find them assisting the pope in liis ritual 
functions and in dealing with important business ; tUitopM* 
they formed a kind of permanent synod (cf. the 
(rero< 5 os ceSvy/xoiVa of Constantinople) ; and they also took the 
place of the pope in the ceremonies of the liturgy, excepting the 
most Important ones, and especially in the service of the cathedral 
at Rome, the Lateran. A passage from the life of Stephen II. 
(a.i>. 769), in the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, i. p. 478), 
shows clearly that they were seven in number and served for 
a week in turn : Hie constituit ut omni dominico die a septem 
Kpiscopis cardinalihus hebdoniadariis, qui in eccksia Salvaloris 
(the Lateran) observant, missarmn solemnia super altare Beati 
Petri celebrarentur. They were called “ cardinal bishops of the 
Lateran church,’* as recorded by St Peter Damian in 1058 (Ep. i, 
lib. ii.). Their sees are the same to-day as they were then ; 
Ostia, Porto, Santa Rufina (Sylva Candida), Albano, Sabina, 
Tusculum (Frascati) and Palestrina, J*'rom lime immemorial 
the bishop of Ostia has had the privilege of sacring the pope, and 
on this ground he enjoys the right of wearing the “ pallium ” ; 
he is ex ofirio dean of the suburbicarian bishops, and consequently 
dean of the Sacred College, His episcopal sec liaving Iieen in 
ruins for a long time, that of Velletri has been joined to it. The 
second rank Ixslongs to the bishop of Porto, who is ex oficio vice- 
dean of the Sacred Colbge j his episcopal see being also in ruins 
Calixtus II. added to it that of Santa Rufina, thus reducing the 
number of suburbicarian bishoprics and cardinal bishops to six ; 
this number was adhered to by Sixtus V., and Ims not varied since. 

The second order of cardinals is that of the cardinal priests. 
It represents and is a continuation of the ancient presbyierium ; 
but in Rome the process of evolution was different c rdi t 
from that in the other episcopal towns. In the latter prttau. 
the division into parishes was but slowly accom- 
plished ; there is no authority for their existence l^efore the year 
1000 ; the bishop with the higher clergy, now developed into the 
chapter, were in residence at the cathedral, which formed, as it 
were, the one parish in the town. At Rome, on the contrary (and 
doubtless at Alexandria), certain churches, to which were at- 
tached certain districts, were at an early date entnisted to one 
or more priests. These churches, in which the liturgy was cele- 
brated, or certain sacraments administered, were called Htuli 
(titles). According to the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, i. pp. 
122, 126, 164), the titles of Rome, numbering twenty-five, were 
already established as early as the ist century ; this seems 
hardly probable, but it was certainly the case in the 5th century. 
The priest serving one of these churches was the priest of that 
title, and, similarly, the church which he served was that priest*s 
title. When several priests were attached to the same church, 
only the first, or principal one, had the title ; he alone was the 
presbyter cardinalis. This practice explains how it is that the 
Roman presbyterium did not give rise to a cathedral chapter, 
but to cardinal priests, each attached to his title. As the higher 

V. II 
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clergy of Rome gradually acquired a more important status, the 
relations between the cardinal priest and the church of which he 
bore the title became more and more nominal ; but they have 
never entirely ceased. Kv^n to-day ever>" cardinal priest has his 
title, a rhurc'h in Rome of which he is the spiritual head, and the 
name of which appears in his otlicial signature, “ Herbertus 
til 111 i sanctonim Andreae et Gregorii sanctae romanae ecclesiac 
presbyter cardinalis Vaughan. *’ Wlien the attachment of the 
cardinal priest to his title had become no more than a tradition, 
the numixT of cardinal titles, which in the nth century had 
reached twenty^eight, was increased according to need, and it 
was h(’ld an honour for a church to be made titulary, 'rhe last 
general rearrangement of the titular churches was begun by 
C lement VIU. and completed by Paul V. ; Leo XIII. made a 
title of the church of San \b‘talc. 'I'o-day, according to the 
Ghatrhia Pontiiina the cardinal titles number fifty-three ; since 
the highest possilile number of cardinal priests is fifty, and this 
numlxT is never reaidied, it follows that there are always a certain 
number of vacant titles. The first title is that of San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, and the cardinal priest of the oldest standing takes the 
name of first priest,” protnpreshyU:r, 

The third order x)f cardinals is that of the cardinal deacons. 
For a long time the Roman Ghurch, faithful to the example of 
the primitive rhurch at Jerusalem (Acts vi.), had only 
demcoai!. deacons. Their special function was the ad- 
ministration of her temporal property, and particularly 
works of charity. Petween them were divided at an early date 
the fourteen districts {re^ionex) of Rome, grouped tw'o by two 
so as to constitute the seven ecclesiastical districts. Now the 
charitable works were carried on in establishments called 
dianmiav, adjoining churches w'hich were specially appropriated 
to each diaomia. The connexion between the names {diaconm) 
and {(liaroma) and the presence of a church in connexion with 
ea<'h diaconia gradually established for the deacons a position 
analogous to that of priests. Tn the 8th century Pope Adrian 
found sixteen diaconiae and founded two others {Lib, PmU. 
ed. Duchesne, i, p. 509) ; in the 12th century the cardinal 
deacons, who then numbered eighteen, w'ere no longer distin- 
guished by an eci'lesiastical district, as they had formerly been, 
but by the name of the church connected with .some diaconia 
{loc n't. p. 364). By the time of Sixtus V. the connexion between 
a cardinal deacon and his diaconia was merely nominal. Sixtus 
reduced the numlier of cardinal deacons to fourteen ; and this 
is still the number to-day. Except that his chureh is called a 
diaconia, and not a title, the cardinal deacon is in this respect 
assimilated to the cardinal priest ; but he does not mention his 
diaconia in his official signature : e.g. “ Joannes Henricus 
diaconus cardinalis Newman.” There are at present sixteen 
diaconiae, the chief toeing that of Santa Maria in Via lata ; the 
cardinal deacon of longest standing takes the name of ** first 
deacon,” protodiaconus. 

Cardinals can pass from one order, title or see to another, l>y a 
process ol “option." When a siibnrbicarian see falls vacant, tlie 
cardinals resident at Rome have the right of “ opting " for it in 
order of rank, — that is to say, of claiming it in consistory and 
receiving their promotion to it. In the same way cardinal deacon.s 
can pass after ten years to the order of priests, while retaining after 
their passage tlie rank in the Sacred ("ofh*ge given them by the dale 
of their promotion. 

With the exception of the classes re.sulting from the order to 
whicli they belong, there are no distinctions between the rights of 
the various canlinals. As to the ordination obligatory upon them, 
it is that indicated in their title ; cardinal bishops mii.st naturally 
be bisliops ; for cardinal priests it is cnougli to nave received tho 
priesthood, though many of them are actually bishops ; similarly, 
it Is eiumgh for cardinal deacons to have received tlie diaconatc. 
though mosl of them are prie.sts ; cases have occurred, liowever, 
even ifi quite recent times, of cardinals who have only received the 
diaconiete, e.^. Cardinal Mcrtel. 

There is one cardinal chosen by the pope from among the Sacred 
College to whom is enirusttxl the administration of the common 
property ; this is the cardinal camciiengo or chamberlain {camC’ 
rartuf:). His nfficc is an important one. for during the vacancy of the 
Holy Sfs' it is he who exercises all external authority, especially that 
' cONM^ted with the Conclave. 

^ ^The number of the cardinals reaches a total of 70 : six cardinal 


bishops, fifty cardinal priests and fourteen cardinal deacons. 
This number was definitively fixed by Sixtus V. (constit. 

Postquatn, 5th December 1586); but the Sacred Col- mad 
lege never reaches its full number, and there are always 
ten or so “ vacant hats,” as the saying goes. Though 
the rule laid clown by Sixtus V. has not been modified since, 
before him the number of cardinals was far from being constant. 
For a long time it varied in the neighbourhood of twenty ; in 
13.^1 John XXII. said that there were twenty cardinals ; in 
1378 they w'cre reckoned at 2;^. Their number increased during 
the Great Schism because there were several rival obediences. 
The councils of Constance and Basel reduced the number of 
cardinals to 24 ; hut it did not rest at that for long, and in the 
i6th century w^as more than doubled. In 1517 Leo X., in order 
to introduce strong supporters of himself into the Sacred College, 
created 31 cardinals at the same time. The highest number 
was reached under Pius IV., when the cardinals numbered as 
many as 76. 

The composition of the Sacred College is subject to no definite 
law ; but the necessity for giving a first representation to different 
intere.sts, especially in view' of the election of the popes, has for 
a long time past thrown oi)en the Sacred College to representa- 
tives of the episcopate of the Catholic nations. From the nth 
century onwards are to be found casus in which the pope sum- 
moned to its ranks persons who did not belong to the Roman 
Church, particularly abbots, wLo were not even required to 
give up the direction of their monasteries. In the following 
century occur a few cases of bishops being created cardinals 
without having to leave their see, and of cardinals upfin wh©m 
were conferred foreign bishoprics (cf. Thomassin, lor. cit. cap. 
1 14, n. 0). Of the cardinals created by the popes of Avignon the 
majority were French, and in 1331 John XXII. remarks that 
17 cardinals were h’rench out of the 20 who then existed. The 
councils of Constance and Basi ‘1 forbade that more than a third 
of the cardinals should belong to the same f!ountr>^ After the 
return of the popes to Rome and after the Great Schism, the 
ancient customs were soon resumed ; the cardinals were for the 
most part Italians, the entire number of cardinals’ hats conferred 
on the other Catholic nation.s only amounting to a minority. 
The non-Italian cardinals, with rare exceptions, arc not resident 
in Rome ; together with the rank of cardinal they receive a 
di.spensation from residing in ruria ; they are none the le.ss, 
as cardincals, priests or deacons of the Roman Church. 

The reform of the College of Cardinals inaugurated by the 
councils of Constance and Basel, though w'ithoiit much immediate 
success, w’as not only roncerned with the nnmlier and 
nationality of the cardinals ; it also dealt with conditions 
of age, learning and other qiiaUfiealions : men of the 
most honourable character, aged not less than thirty, were to be 
chosen ; at least a third were to be chosen from among the 
graduates of the universities ; persons of royal blood and princes 
were not to be admitted in too great numbers, and la.stly, rela- 
tives of the pope were to be set aside. Moreover, in order to 
secure the effectiveness of these reforms, selection of the new' 
cardinals was to be made by the votes of the members of the 
Sacred College given in writing. This mode of control was per- 
haps excessive, and the reform consequently remained ineffective. 
Up to the middle of the i6th century there were still instances 
of unfortunate and even scandalous appointments to the car- 
dinalate of very young men, of relatives or favourites of the 
popes and of men whose qualifications were by no means eccles- 
iastical. In the Sacred College as elsewhere nepotism and an 
exaggerated estimate of temporal interests were rife. At last 
a real reform was effected. The council of Trent (scss. xxiv. 
cap. i. de reform.) requires for cardinals all the qualifications 
prescribed by law for bishops. Sixtus V. defined these still 
more clearly, and his regulations are still in force : a cardinal 
must, in the year of his promotion, be of the canonical age 
required for his reception into the order demanded by his rank : 
i.e, 22 for the diaconatc, 23 for the priesthood and 30 for the 
episcopate, and if not already ordained he must take orders 
in the year of his appointment. Men of illegitimate birth are 
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excluded, as well as near relatives of the pope (with one exception) 
and of the cardinals ; the personal qualities to be most sought 
for arc learning, holiness and an honourable life. All these 
recommendations have been, on the whole, wdl observed, and 
are so better than ever in the present day. We may add that 
the religious orders have had a certain number of representa- 
tives, four, at least, in the Sacred College, since Sixtus V., 
several of whom, as we know, became popes. As to the cardinals’ 
hats granted at the request of the heads of Catholic states, they 
are subject to negotiations analogous to those concerning 
nominations to the episcopate, though entailing no concordatory 
agreement, strictly speaking, on the part of the popes. 

The creation of cardinals (to use the official term) is in fact 
nowadays the function of the pope alone. It is accomplished 
by the publication of the persons chosen by the pope 
r€Mt on. sorret consistory (g.v.). No other formality is 
essential ; and the provision of Eiigenius IV., w'hich required 
the reception of the insignia of the cardinalatc for the pro- 
motion to i)e valid, was abrogated before long, and definitely 
annulled by the declaration of Pius V. of the 26th of January 1 571. 
Similarly neither the consent nor the vote of the Sacred College 
is required. It is true that a Roman CcremoniaLe of 1 338 (Thonnis- 
sin, loc. cil. cap. 114, n. 12) still enjoins upon the pope to consult 
the Sacred College, on the Wednesdays during Ember days, as 
to whether it is necessary to nominate new cardinals, and if so, 
how many ; but this is only a survival of the ritual of the ancient 
form of ordination. The injunctions of the councils of Constance 
and Basel as to the written vote of the cardinals became before 
very long a dead letter, but there still remains a relic of them. 
In the consistory, when the pope has nominated those whom he 
desires to raise \o the purple, he puts to the cardinals present 
the question : “ Quid vohis videtur ? ” The cardinals bend 
the head as a sign of their consent, and the pope then continues : 

iLaqiie, auctoritatc omnipotentis Dei, sanctorum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli, et Nostra, creamus et publicamus sanctae romanae 
Kcclesiue cardinales N. et N., etc.” 

The new dignitary, who has been warned of his nomination 
several weeks in advance by ‘‘ biglietto ” (note) from the office 
of the secretary of slate, is then officially informed of it by a 
ccYcmoniarius of the pope ; he at once waits upon the pope, 
to whom he is presented by one of the cardinals. The jxipe 
first invests him with the rochet and red biretta, but there is no 
formal ceremony. The conferring of the cardinal’s red hat takes 
place a few day.s later in a public consistory ; while placing the 
hat on his head the pope pronounces the following words; 

Ad laudem omnipotentis Dei et Sanctae Sedis omamentum, 
accipe galcrum rubrum, insigne singularis dignitatis cardinalatus, 
per quod dc.signatur quod usque ad mortem et sanguinis effusio- 
nem inclusive pro exaltatione sanctae fidei, pace et quiete populi 
christiani, augmento et statu sacrosanctac romanae Ecclesiae, 
te intrepidum exhibere debeas, in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Sf)iritus Sancti.” While pronouncing the last words the pope 
makes the sign of the cross three times over the new cardinal. 
The public consistory is immediately followed by a secret con- 
sistory, to accomplish the last ceremonies. The pope begins 
by closing the mouth of the new cardinal, who is led before him, 
as a symbfd of the discretion he should observe ; after this he 
bestows on him the cardinal’s ring, assigns him a title or di^onia ; 
and finally, after going through the formality of consulting the 
Sacred Coilegc, finishes with the symbolic ceremony of the opening 
of the mouth, signifying the right and duty of the new carding 
to express his opinion and vote in the matters which it will 
fall to him to consider. 

When the cardinals are resident abroad and appointed at the 
request of the heads of their state, a member of the Noble 
Guard is sent on the same day that the consistory is held to take 
the new dignitary the cardinal’s “ calotte ” ; after a few days 
the red biretta is brought to him by a Roman prelate, with the 
powers of an ablegatus ; the biretta is conferred on him with 
great pomp by the head of the state. But the conferring of the 
red hat always takes place at the hands of the pope in a public 
consistory* 
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Sometimes, after nominating the cardinals, the pope adds that 
he also appoints a certain number of others, whose names he 
does not divulge, but reserves the right of publishing 
at a later date. These cardinals, whose names he con- ,, * 

ceaLs “ in his breast are for that reason called cardinals p^ao, 
in pectore (Ital. in petto). I'his practice seems to go 
back to Martin V., who may have had recourse to this expedient 
in order to avoid the necessity of soliciting the votes of the 
cardinals ; but for a long time past the popes have only resorted 
to it for quite other reasons. If the pope dies before making 
known the cardinals in petto, the promotion is not valid ; if 
he publishes them, the cardinals take rank from the day on 
which they were resorvt^d in peeltire^ the promotion acting 
retrospectively, even in the matter of emoluments. This method 
has sometimes been used by the popes to ensure to certain prelates 
w’ho had mfTit, but were poor, the means of paying the expenses 
of their promotion. In March 1875 Pius IX. announced the nomi- 
nation of several cardinals in petto, whose names would be given 
in his will. It was pointed out to the pope that this posthumous 
publication would not be a pontifical act, and ran the risk of 
i)eing contested, or even declared invalid ; Pius IX. gave way 
before this reasoning, and published the names in a subsequent 
consistory (Sept. 37). 

'I’he dignity of tlie cardinals is a participation in that of the 
sovereign pontiff, and as such places them above all the other 
ecclesiastical dignimries and prelates. This rank, pig„ity, 
however, has not always been assigned to them ; 
but was attributed to the cardinal bishops before it was to 
the rest. Their common prerogative was definitively estab- 
lished when they became the sole electors of the pope, at 
a period when the papacy, under pontiffs like Innocent III., 
shone with its most brilliant lustre. For example, at the council 
of Lyons in 1245 all the cardinals took preceaence of the arch- 
bivshops and bishops. It was in 1245, perhaps the year before, 
that Innocent IV. granted the cardinals the privilege of wearing 
the red hat ; as to the scarlet robe which still forms their costume 
of ceremony, it was already worn by cardinals performing the 
functions of legate ; and the use was soon extended to all. 
As to their civil relations, cardinals were assimilated by the 
Catholic kings to the rank of princes of the blood royal, cardinals 
being the highest in the Church, after the pope, just as princes of 
the blood royal are the first in the kingdom after the king. Of 
the many ecclesiastical privileges enjoyed by the cardinals, we 
will mention only two : the real, though nowadays restricted, 
jurisdiction which they exercise over the churches forming 
their title or diaconia ; and the official style of address conferred 
on them by Urban VIII. (loth of June 1630), of Eminence, 
Kminentissimo signore. 

The most lofty function of the cardinals is the election of the 
pope (see Conclave). But this function is necessarily inter- 
mittent, and they have many others to fulfil p„„cthnM, 
plena. On those rare occasions on which the pope 
officiates in person, they carry out, according to their respective 
orders, their former functions in the ritual. But they are, 
above all, the assi.stants of the pope in the administration of the 
Church ; they fill certain permanent offices, such as those of 
chancellor, penitentiary, &c. ; or again, temporary missions, 
such as that of legate a latere ; they have seats in the councils 
and tribunals which deal with the affairs of the Church, and the 
Roman congregations of cardinals (sec Curia Romana). 

BiBLiOQRAi'Hy. — All works on canon law contain a treatise on the 
cardinals. See particularly, for the history, Thomassin, TV/ms et 
nova diseiph, torn. 1.. lib. ii., cap. 113-113. For history and law, 
FliiUips, Kirchenrei hi, vol. vi. ; Hinschius, Hystem des kathol. Kitchen* 
ftcMs, vol. i, p. 312. For the canonical aspect, Ferraris, Prompta 
bibliotheca, s.v. “ Cardinales ; ” Bouix, De curia romana (Paris, 
1859), pp. 5-141 ; Card, de Luca, Relaiio curiae romanae, disc. 5. 
For details of the ceremonies and costume, Grimaldi, Lei Cangrfga* 
tions romaines (Sienna, 1890), p. 99 et »eq. ; Barbier de Montaalt, 
Le Costume et les usages ecclisiasHques (Paris), s.d. For a list of the 
name of the cardinalb, according to their title.s, see De Mas-l^atrie, 
Trdsor de chronologie, col. 2219 2264 ; and in the chronological order 
of their promotion, from St IX. to Benedict XIV., ibid, ft??* 
1242 i also Dictionnaift des catdinaux (Parisr (A. BO«*) 
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CARDINAL yiRTDES (Lat. cardo^ a hinp;e ; the fixed point 
on which anything turns), a phrase used for the principal virtues 
on which conduct in general depends. Socrates and Plato 
fsec Repuhlir, iv. 427) take these to be Prudence, Courage 
(or Fortitude), Temperance and Justice. It is noticeable that 
the virtue of Benevolence, which has played so important a 
part in Christian ethics and in modem altniistic and sociological 
theories, is omitted by the ancients. Further, against the Platonic 
hit it may be urged (1) that it is arbitrary, and (2) that the 
several virtues are not specifically distinct, that the basis of 
the division is unsound, and that there is overlapping. It is 
said that St Ambrose was the first to adapt the Platonic classifica- 
tion to Christian theology. r»y the Roman Catholic Church 
these virtues are regarded as natural as opposed to the theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. Some authors, combining 
the two lists, have spoken of the Seven ('ardinal Virtues. In 
English literature the phrase is found as far back as the Cursor 
Miindi (1300) and the Ayenhite of Imvit (1340). 

See B. jowett, Rcpuhlir of Plato truns., Oxford. 1H87, 

Introd. p. Ixiii) ; IMato, J*rotaftoras > Aristotle, Nicomacheau 

Ethics, vi. 13. 6; Th. Ziegler, Gesch. d. chr. Eth, (2nd ed.) ; H. 
Sidgwick, History of Ethus (5th t*d.), i)p. 44, T33, 143 ; and Methods 
of Ethics, p. 375. 

CARDING, the process of using the “ card ” (Lat. carduus^ 
a thistle or teasel) for combing textile fibrous materials. The 
practice of carding is of such great antiquity that its origin 
cannot be traced. It consists in combing or brushing fibres 
until they are straight and placed in parallel lines ; in doing this, 
imperfect fibres are separated from perfect ones, all impurities 
are removed, and the .sound fibres are in condition for further 
treatment. The teasels once used have long given pla('e to hand 
cards, and these in turn to what, in the rudest form, were known 
as “ stock cards,” namely, two wire brushes, each 4 in. broad 
by 12 in. long, and having teeth Ixmt at a uniform angle. One 
was nailed upon a bench with the teeth sloping from the operator, 
the other was similarly secured upon a two-handled bar with 
the teeth sloping towards the operator. The material to be 
treated was thinly spread upon the fixed card, and the movable 
one drawn by hand to and fro over it. When sufficiently carded, 
a rod furnished with parallel projecting ncerlles, called a needle 
stick,” was pushed amongst the card teeth to strip the fibres from 
the comb. The strip thus procured was rolled into a sliver and 
spun. James Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
suspended the movable comb by passing two cords over pulleys 
fixi'd in the ceiling and attached balance weights to opposite 
ends of the cords. This enabled him to lengthen the cards, 
to apply two or three to the same slock and to manipulate the 
top one with less labour, as well as to produce more and better 
work. In May of 1748, Daniel Bourn, of J^cominster, patented 
a machine in which four parallel rollers were covered with cards, 
and set close together. Fibres were fed to the first rotating 
roller, each in turn drew them from the preceding one, and a 
grid was employed to remove the carded material from the 
last roller. This introduced the prini iple of carding with revolving 
cylinders whose surfaces were clothed with cards working point to 
point . In December of the same year Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, 
the inventor of drawing rollers, patented two types of carding 
engines. In one, parallel rows of spaced cards w'ere nailed upon 
a cylinder which was revolved by a winch handle. Beneath the 
cylinder a concave trough had a card fixed on the inside, so that 
as the fibres pas.scd between the two series of teeth they were 
ctimbed. This was the origin of “ flat-carding,” namely, nailing 
strips of stationary cards upon transverse picce.s of wood and 
adjusting the strips or flats by screws to the cylinder. In 
1762, the father of Sir Robert Peel, with the assistance of Har- 
greaves, erected and used a cylinder carding engine which 
differed in some important particulars from Bourn's invention. 
Butalthough roller-carding and flat-carding are the only principles 
in use at the present time, to Sir Richard Arkwright belongs 
the merit of introducing an automatic carding engine, for 
between the years 1773 ^775 combined the various 

improvements of his predecessors, entirely remodelled the 


machine, and added parts which made the operation con- 
tinuous. So successful were these cards that some of them 
were in use at the beginning of the present century. Not- 
withstanding the numerous and important changes that have 
been made since Arkwright’s time, carding remains essen- 
tially the same as established by him. (See Cotton-Spinning 
Machinery.) (T w. F.) 

CARDIOID, a curve so named by G. F. M. M. Castillon (1708- 
1791), on account of its heart-like form (Gr. KapSia, heart). It 
was mathematically treated by Louis Carr6 in 1705 and Koersma 
in 1741. It is a particular form of the lima9on (q.v.) and is 
generated in the same way. It may be regarded as an epicycloid 
in which the rolling and fixed circles are equal in diameter, 
as the inver.se of a parabola for its focus, or as the caustic pro- 
duced by the reflection at a spherical surface of rays emanating 
from a point on the circumference. The polar equation to the 
eardioid is r — a(i 4- cos 6 ). There is symmetry about the initial 
line and a cusp at the origin. The area is [iTra-, i.e. i J times the 
area of the generating circle ; the length of the curvT is 8fl. 
(For a figure see L1MA9ON.) 

CARDONA (perhaps the anc. Udura), a town of north-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Barcelona ; about 55 m. N.W. of 
Barcelona, on a hill almost surrounded by the river Cardoner, 
a branch of the Llobrcgat. Pop. (1900) 3855. Cardona is a 
picturesque and old-fashioned town, wdth Moorish w'alls and 
citadel, and a 14th century church. It is celebrated for the 
extensive deposit of rock .salt in its vicinity. The salt forms a 
mountain mass about 300 ft. high and 3 m. in circumference, 
covered by a thick bed of a reddish-browm clay, and apparently 
resting on a yellowish-grey sandstone. It is generally more or 
less translucent, and large massc.s of it are quite transparent. 
'I’he hill is w'orkeci like a mine ; pieces cut from it arc carved by 
artists in C'ardona into images, crucifixes and many articles 
of an ornamental kind. 

CARDOON, Cynara cardunculus (natural order Compositae), 
a perennial plant from the south of Europe and Barbary, a near 
relation of the artichoke. The edible part, called the chard, 
is composed of the blanched and crisp stalks of the inner leaves. 
Cardoons arc found to prosper on light deep soils. The seed 
is sown annually about the middle of May, in shallow trenches, 
like those for celery, and the plants are thinned out to 10 or 32 in. 
from each other in the lines. In Scotland it is preferable to sow 
the seed singly in small plot.s, placing them in a mild temperature, 
and transplant ing them into the trenches after they have attained 
a height of 8 or 10 in. Water must he copiously supplied in 
dry weather, both to prevent the formation of flower-stalks 
and to increase the succulence of the leaves. In autumn the 
Icaf-stalks are applied close to each other, and wrapped round 
with bands of hay or straw, only the points being left free. 
Earth is then drawn up around them to the height of 15 or 
18 in. Sometimes cardoons are blanched by a more thorough 
earthing up, in the manner of celery, but in this case the operation 
must be carried on from the end of summer. During severe frost 
the tops of the leaves should be defended with straw or litter. 
Besides the common and Spanish cardoons, there are the prickly- 
leaved Tours cardoon, the red-stemmed cardoon and the Paris 
curdoon, all of superior quality, the Paris being the largest 
and most tender. The common artichoke is also used for the 
production of chard. 

CARDS, PLAYING. As is the case with all very ancient 
pastimes, the origin of playing-cards is obscure, many nations 
having been credited with the invention, but the generally 
accepted view is that they come from Asia. In the Chinese 
dictionary, ChingAsze-iung (1678), it is said that cards were 
invented in the reign of S6un-ho, 1120 a.d., for the amusement 
of his concubines. There is a tradition that cards have existed 
in India from time immemorial — ^very ancient ones, round in 
form, are preserved in museums— and that they were invented 
by the Brahmans. Their invention has also been assigned to 
the Egyptians, with whom they were said to have had a religious 
meaning, and to the Arabs. A very ingenious theory, founded on 
numerous singular resemblances to the ancient game of chess 
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{chaturangay the four angas or members of an army), has been 
advanced that they were suggested by chess (see “ Kssay on the 
Indian Game of Chess/' by Sir William Jones, in his Asiatic 
ResearcheSy vol. ii.). 

The time and manner of the introduction of cards into Europe 
are matters of dispute. The 38th canon of the council of Worces- 
ter (1240) is often quoted as evidence of cards having been known 
in England in the middle of the 13th century ; but the games 
dc rege et regina there mentioned are now thought to have been a 
kind of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No queen is 
found in the earliest European cards. In the wardrobe accounts 
of Edward I. (1278), Walter Stourton is paid 8s. 5d. ad opus 
regis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges, a passage which has been 
thought to refer to cards, but it is now supposed to mean chess, 
which may have been called the “ game of four kings," as was 
the case in India (chaiuraji). If cards were generally known 
in Europe as early as 1278, it is very remarkable that Petrarch, 
in his dialogue that treats of gaming, never once mentions them ; 
and that, though Eoccaccio, Chaucer and other writers of that 
time notice various games, there is not a single passage in them 
that can be fairly construed to refer to cards. Passages have 
been quoted from various works, of or relative to this period, 
but modern res<*arch leads to the supposition that the word 
rendered cards has often been mistranslated or interpolated. 
An early mention of a distinct series of playing cards is the entry 
of Charlc.s or Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of 
Charles VI. of France, in his hook of accounts for 13Q2 or 1393, 
which runs thus : Donne a Jarquemin Gringonneury pvinircy 
pour trois jeux de carles, d or ct d diverscs couJeurSy ornes de plusieurs 
drvisesy pour porter det^ers le Seigfieur Rot, pour son ehaiementy 
ciuquanie-six sols parisis. This, of course, refers only to the 
painting of a set or pack of cards, which were evidently already 
well known. But, according to various conjectural interpreta- 
tions of documents, the earliest date of the mention of cards has 
been pushed farther back by different authorities. For instance, 
ill the account-hooks of Johanna, duchess of Brabant, and her 
husband, Wenceslaus of Luxemburg, there is an entr)% under 
date of the 34th of May 1379, as follows : “ Given to Monsieur 
and Madame four peters, two florins, value eight and a half 
moutons, wherewith to buy a pack of cards " (Quarts pel met ie 
copen). 'Phis proves their introduction into the Netherlands at 
least as early as 1379. In a British Museum MS. (Egerton, 
2, 419) mention is made of a game of cards (qui Indus 
cartarum appellatur) in Germany in 1377. The safe conclusion 
with regard to their introduction is that, though they may 
possibly have been known to a few persons in Europe about the 
middle of the 14th century, they did not come into general use 
until about a half-century later. Whence they came is another 
question that has not yet been answered satisfactorily. If we 
may believe the evidence of Covelluzzo of Viterbo (15th century) 
cards were introduced into Italy from Arabia. On the authority 
of a chronicle of one of his ancestors he writes : ” In the year 
1379 was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
The Crusaders, who were inveterate gamblers, may 
have been the instruments of their introduction (see Istoria 
della ctltd di Viterbo y by F. Bussi, Rome, 1743). According to 
other authorities, cards came first to Spain from Africa with the 
Moors, and it is significant that, to this day, playing cards are 
called in Spain naipes (probably a corruption of the Arabic Nabiy 
prophet). Taken in connexion with the statement of Covelluzzo, 
this fact would seem to prove the wide popularity of the game of 
iiaib, or cards, among the Arab tribes. The meaning of the word 
(prophet) has been suggested to refer to the fortune-telling 
function of cards, and the theory has been advanced that they 
were used by the Moorish gypsies for that purpose, Gypsies 
arc, however, not known to have appeared in Spain before the 
15th century, at a time when cards were already well known. 
In regard to the word naiby the Italian language still preserves 
the name naibiy playing cards. 

Towards the end of the 14th century cards seem to have 
become common, for in an edict of the provost of Paris, 1397, 


working-people are forbidden to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards 
or nine-pins on working days. From an omission of any mention 
of cards in an ordonnance of Charles V. in 1369, forbidding certain 
other games, it may be reasonably concluded that cards became 
popular in France between that date and the end of the century. 
In Italy it is possible that they were generally known at a 
somewhat earlier date. In the 15th century they were often the 
object of the attacks of the clergy. In 1423 St Bernardino of 
Siena preached a celebrated sermon against them at Bologna, 
in which, like the English Puritans after him, he attributed their 
invention to the devil. Cards in Germany are referred to in a 
manuscript of Nuremberg about 1384, which illustrates the rapid 
spread of the new game throughout Europe. In form the earliest 
cards were generally rectangular or square, though sometimes 
circular. 

Not long after their introduction, cards began to be used for 
other purposes than gaming. In 1509 a Franciscan friar, Thomas 
Murncr, published an exposition of logic in the form of a pack 
of cards, and a pack invented in 1651 by Baptist Pendleton 
purported to convey a knowledge of grammar. These were soon 
followed by packs teaching geography and heraldry, the whole 
class being called “scicntiall cards.” Politics followed, and in 
England satirical and historical sets appeared, one of them 
designed to reveal the plots of the Popish agitators. The first 
mention of cards in the New World is found in the letters of 
Herrera, a companion of Cortes, who describes the interest 
manifested by the Aztecs in the card games of the Spanish 
soldiers. 

Early in the 15th century the making of cards had become 
a regular trade in Germany, whence they were sent to other 
countries. Cards were also manufactured in Italy at least as 
early as 1425, and in England before 1463 ; for by an act of 
parliament of 3 Edw. IV. the importation of playing cards is 
forbidden, in consequence, it is said, of the complaints of manu- 
facturers that importation obstructed their business. No cards 
of undoubted English manufacture of so early a date have been 
discovered ; and there is reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
act of Edward IV., that the chief supplies came from France or 
the Netherlands. In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of 
cards was a monopoly ; but from the time of James I. most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufacture. A 
duty was first levied on cards in the reign of James I. ; since 
when they have always lieen taxed. 

It has been much disputed whether the earliest cards were 
printed from wood-blocks. If so, it would appear that the art 
of wood-engraving, which led to that of printing, may have been 
developed through the demand for the multiplication of imple- 
ments of play. The belief that the early card-makers or card- 
painters of Him, Nuremberg and Augsburg, from about 1418- 
1450, were also wood-engravers, is founded on the assumption 
that the cards of that period were printed from wood-blocks. 
It is, however, clear that the earliest cards were executed by 
hand, like those designed for Charles VI. Many of the earliest 
wood-cuts were coloured by means of a stencil, so it would seem 
that at the time wood-engraving was first introduced, the art of 
depicting and colouring figures by means of stencil plates was 
well known. There are no playing cards engraved on wood 
to which so early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated 
wood-engraving generally accepted) can be fairly assigned ; and 
^ at this period there were professional card-makers established 
in Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was employed 
to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was applied to 
cards, and that there were hand-painted and stencilled cards 
before there were wood-engravings of saints. The German 
Brieftnaler or card-painter probably progressed into the wood- 
engraver ; but there is no proof that the earliest wood-engravers 
were the card-makers. 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the kind now 
common, called numeral cards, or whether they were tarocchi 
or tarotSy w'hich are still used in some parts of France, Germany 
and Italy, but the probability is that the tarots were the earlier. 
A pack of tarots consists of seventy-eight cards, four suits of 
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numeral cards and twenty-two emblematic cards, called atutti 
or atniits ( = trumps). Each suit consists of fourteen cards, 
ten of which are the pip cards, and four court (or more properly 
coal cards), viz. king, fjuccn, chevalier and valet. The atouts 
are numbered from i to 2 1 ; the unnumbered card, called the fou, 
has no positive value, but augments that of the other atouU 
(see Academte des jeu\\ Corbet, Paris, ]Si.|, for an account of the 
mode of playing tarocchino or tarots). 

The marks of the suit.s on the earliest cards (German) arc hearts, 
bells, leaves and acorns. No ace corresponding to the earliest 
known pack has been discovered ; but other packs of about 
the same date have aces, and it seems unlikely that the suits 
commenced with the deuces. 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned are swords, batons, 
cups and money. These an- the most cfmmum on Italian 
cjirds of the late 15th century, and are used both in Italy and in 
Spain. French cards of the i6th century bear the marks now 
generally used in France and England, yh. cwur (hearts), 
trefic (clubs), /y/que (spade.s) and carreau (diamonds). 

The French tuqlc, though so named from its resemblance to 
the trefoil leaf, was in all probability copied from the acorn ; 
and the pique similarly from the leaf (f^ruu) of the German suits, 
while its namt' is derived from the sword of the Italian suits. 
It is not deri\Td from its resemblanc(‘ to a pike head, as commonly 
supposed. In England the French marks arc used, and are 
named — hearts, clui)s (corresponding to frefle, the French symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, hastnui), spades (corresponding 
to the French pique ^ but having the Italian name,. s/>^7r/c — swords) 
and diamonds. This confusion of names and symbols is accounted 
for by C'hatto thus— “ If cards were actually known in Italy and 
Spain in the latter part of the 14th century, it is not unlikely that 
the game was introduced into this country by some of the English 
soldiers who had served, under Ha wkwood and other free captains, 
in the wars of Italy and Spain. However this may be, it seems 
certain that the earliest cards commonly used in this country 
were of the same kind, with respect to the marks of the suits, 
as tho.se used in Italy arm Spain.’’ 

About the last quarter of the T5th century, p^'ks with animals, 
flowers and human figures, for marks of the suits, were engraved 
upon ('Upper ; and later, numerous variation,s appeared, dictated 
by the caprice of individual card-makers ; but they never came 
into general use. 

'riie court cards of the early packs were king, chevalier and 
knave. The Italians were probably the first to substitute a 
queen for tlie chevalier, who in French cards is altogether 
superseded by the queen. I’hc court cards of French packs 
received fanciful names, which varied from time to time. 

Ai'THORITTES.- AI) 1 h' Rive, ^rlaircissrments sur I’invcniion des 
cartei> (i jouer (Paris, 1780) ; J. (i. I. Bivitkopl, Versuch den Urspruiif; 
der Spielkarten sti erptrseken (JA'ijJzi^, 1784) ; Samticl WcUcr Singer, 
Reseat ohes inti) the History of Playnift Card^i, with Illustrations of the 
Orif^in of Printing and Engraving on Wood (London, 1816) ; G. 
l*(‘ignot. Analyse critique et taisonnve de toutes les retherthes puhllees 
jn<fq%td oe jour, sur I'origine des cattes d jouer (Dijon, 1826) ; M. C. 
Lt-’ln;!', iitudes historiques sur les cartes d jouer, prim ipalemeut sur les 
cattes ftamaises (Pans, 1842) ; Willuim Andrew Chatto, Eaits and 
Speiulations on the Origin and History of Playing Catds (London, 
1848) : P. Boitoaii d'Ambly, I.es Cartes d jouer et la cartomanrie 
(Pans. 7 8«;4). translated into English with additions under the title* 
of The History of Pluving Cards, with A necdotes of their use in Conjnr^ 
ing, Portune-telling, and Car d-shar ping, edited by the Rev. E. S. 
Taylor, B.A. (London, 18^5) ; W. Hughes Willshire, M.D., A 
Desrriptine Catalogue of Playing and other Cards in the Hriti$k 
Museum, printed i>y order of the trustees (I.X5ndon, 1870) ; Origim 
des cartes d jouet, by R. Merlin (Paris, 1869) ; The Devil's Picture 
Books, by Mrs J. K. Van Reiis.selaer (New York, 1890) ; Bibliography 
of Il’orAs in English on Playing Cards and Gaming, by F. J easel 
(London. 1005) ; ai>d espeeially l es Cartes d jmter, by Henri Rene 
d’Alleniagn(^ (Paris. 1906) (an exhaustive account). 

CARDUCCI, BARTOLOMMEO (1560-1610), Italian painter, 
better known as Carducho, the Spanish corruption of his Italian 
patronymic, was bom in Florence, where he studied architecture 
and sculpture under Ammanati, and painting under Zuectaero. 
The latter master he accompanied to Madrid, where he painted 
the coiling of the Escorial lib^ar\^ assisting also in the production 
of the frescoes that adorn the cloisters of that famous palace. 


He was a great favourite with Philip III., and lived and died in 
Spain, where most of his works are to be found. The most 
celebrated of them is a Descent from the Cross, in the church 
of .San Felipe cl Real, in Madrid. 

His younger brother Vincenzo (1568-1638), was bom in Flor- 
ence, and was trained as a painter by Bartolommeo, whom he 
followed to Madrid. He worked a great deal for Philip JJI. and 
Philip IV., and his best pictures are those he executed for the 
former monarch as decorations in the Prado. Examples of his 
work are preserved at IViledo, at V^alladolid, at Segovia, and at 
.several other Spanish cities. For many years he laboured in 
Madrid as a teacher of his art, and among his pupils were Giovanni 
Ricci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, Francisco Collantes, and other 
distinguished representatives of the Spanish school during the 
17th century. He was also author of a treatise or dialogue, 
De las Kxcelencia,s de la Piutura, which was published in 1633. 

CARDUCCI, GIOSUE (1836-1907), Italian pod, was l)om 
at Val-di-Castello, in 'J’uscany, on the 27th of J^dy 1836, his 
father being Michele Carducci, a physician, of an old Florentine 
family, w'ho in his youth had suffered imprisonment for his 
.share in the revolution of 1831. Carducci received a good 
education. He began life as a public teacher, but soon took to 
giving private lessons at I'^orence, w'herc he hceame connected 
with a set of young men, enthusiastic patriots in politics, and in 
literature bent on overthrowing the reigning romantic taste by 
a return to classical models. These aspirations always (‘onslituted 
the mainsprings of Carducci’s poet^\^ In i860 hi* becume pro- 
fessor at Bologna, whtTe, after in 1865 aslonishing the public 
by a defiant Hyptiu lo Satan, he published in j868 Lnua (iravia, 
a volume of lyrics which not only gave him an indisputable 
position at the head of contemporary Italian poeds, but made 
him the head of a sch(x)l of which the best Italian men of letters 
have been disciples, and which has influenced all. Several other 
volumes succ'eeded, the most important of wdiich vv(;re the 
Decennalia (1871), the Nuove Poesic (1872), and the three series 
of the Odi Barbare (1877-1889). 

Carducci had been brought into more fraternal contact with 
the aims of the younger generation by the efforts of Angt lo 
Sommaruga who became, about 1880, the publisher of a group 
of young unknowm writers all destined to some, and a few to 
great, accomplishment. The period of his prosperity wa.s a 
strange one for 1 taly. The first ten years of the newly constil iited 
kingdom had passed more in stupor than activity ; original 
contributions to literature had been scarce, and publishers 
had preferred bringing out inferior translations of not always 
admirable French authors lo encouraging the original work 
of Italians — work which it must be confo.ssed was generally 
mediocre and entirely lifeless. Sommaruga’s creation, a literary 
review called La Cronaca Bizantina, gathered together such 
beginners as Giovanni Marradi, Matilde Serao, ICdoardo Scarfoglio, 
Guido Magnoni and Gabriele (i’Annunzio. In order to obtain the 
sanction of what he considered an enduring name, the founder 
turned to Giosu^ Carducci, then living in retirement at Bologna, 
discontented with his fate, and still not generally known by the 
public of his own country. The activity of Sommaruga exercised 
a great influence on Giosu6 Carducci. Within the next few years 
he published the three admirable volumes of his Confessioni e 
Batlaglicj the Ca Ira sonnets, the Nuove Odi Barbare, and a 
considerable number of articles, pamphlets and essays, which 
in their collected edition form the most living part of his workw 
His lyrical production, too, seemed to reach its perfection in 
tho.se five years of tense, unrelenting work ; for the Canzone 
di Legnano, the Odes lo Rome and to Monte Mario, the Elegy on 
the urn of Percy By.s.she Shelley, the ringing rhymes of the Inter- 
mezzo, in which he happily blended the satire of Heine with the 
lyrical form of his native poetry— all belong to this period, 
together with the essays on Leopardi and on Parini, the admirable 
discussions in defence of his Ca Ira, and the pamphlet called 
Eterno Femminino regale, a kind of self-defence, undertaken to 
explain the origin of the Alcaic metre to the queen of Italy, which 
marks the beginning of the last evolution in Carducci’s work 
(1881). The revolutionary spirits of the day, who had always 
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looked upon Giosud Carducci as their bard and champion, 
fell away from him after this poem written in honour of a queen, 
and the poet, wounded by the attitude of his party, wrote what 
he intended to be his defence and his programme for the future 
in pages that will remain amongst the noblest and most powerful 
of contemporary literature. From that lime Carducci appears 
in a new form, evolved afterwards in his last Odes, II Piemonte, 
Lt Bicorca di San Giacomo, the Ode to the daughter of Francesco 
Crispi on her marriage, and the one to the church where Dante 
once prayed, Alla Chieselta dei Polenta, which is like the with- 
drawing into itself of a warlike soul weary of its battle. 

For a few months in 1876 Clarducci had a seat in the Italian 
ChanilHrr. In 1881 he was appointed a member of the higher 
council of education. In i8qo he was made a senator. And in 
1906 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. He died at 
Bologna on the 16th of February 3907. By his marriage in iSqq 
he had two daughters, who survived him, and one son, who died 
in infancy. 

1 he sanie qualities which placed Qirducci among the clas.sics of 
Italy in his earlier days remained consistently with him in later 
life. His thought flows limpid, serene, sure of itself above an 
undercurrent ot sane and vigorous if pagan philosophy. Patriot- 
ism, the grandeur of work, the .soul-satisfying power of jiustice, 
are the poet’s dominant ideals. For many years the national 
struggle for liberty had forced the best there was in heart and 
brain into the atmosphere of politi<'al intrigue and from one 
baltlefield to another ; (arducci therefore found a poetry emas- 
culated by the Heviation into other channels of the intellectual 
virility of his country. On this muss of patriotic doggerel, of 
sickly, languishing .sentimentality as insincere as it wiis inane, he 
grafted a poetry not often tender, but always violently felt and 
thrown into a mould of majestic form ; not always quite expected 
or apprc<'ialed by his contemporaries, but never commonplace 
in structure ; always high in tone and free in spirit. The adapta- 
tion of ^ arious kinds of Latin metres to the somewhat sinewle.ss 
language he found at his dispo.sal, whilst it might have been an 
effort of mere pedantry in another, was a life-giving and strength- 
ening inspiration in his case. Another of his characteristics, 
which made him peculiarly precious to his countrymen, is the 
fact that his poems form a kind of lyric record of the Italian 
struggle for independence. 'J'hc tumultuous vicissitudes of 
all other nations, however, and the pageantry of the history 
of all times, have in turns touched his parli('ular order of imagina- 
tion. ^ 'J’he more important part of his critical work which belongs 
to this later period consists of his Com>ersazioni criiiche, his 
Sum a filosofica della letter at ur a Italiana, and a masterly edition 
of Petrarch. That he should have had the faults of his qualities 
is not remarkable. Being almost a pioneer in the world of 
criticism, his essays on the authors of other countries, though 
appearing in the light of discoveries to his own country, absorbed 
as it had hitherto been in its own vicissitudes, have little of 
value to the general student beyond the attraction of robust 
•Style. And in his unbounded admiration for the sculptural 
lines of antique Liitin poetry he sometimes relapsed into that 
fascination by mere sound which is the snare of his language, and 
against which his own work in its great moments is a reaction. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD (1787-1861), English theologian, was 
born at Blackburn in Lanca.shire in 1787. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford (B.A. 1809; M.A, 1812; B.D. 1819; 
D.D. 1831), and after being for several years tutor and lecturer, 
was appointed, in 1814, one of the examiners to the university. 
In 1825 he was chosen Camden professor of ancient history ; 
and during his five years^ professorship he published an edition 
of the Ethics of Aristotle, and a course of his lectures on The 
Coinaf'e of the Greeks and Romans, In 1831 he succeeded 
Archbishop Whately as principal of St Alban’s Hall. He 
published in 1837 a student’s edition of the Greek Testament, and 
an edition of the Greek and Latin texts of the History of the 
Jewish War, by Josephus, with illustrative notes. But his most 
important labours were in the field of English churdi history. 
He projected an extensive work, which was to embrace the 
entire synodical history of the church in England, and was to be 
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founded on David Wilkins’s Concilia Magnae Briianniae et 
Hiberniae. Of this work he executed some portions only. The 
first published was Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England from 1346 777 eJ, which appeared in 1839, It was 

followed by a History of Conferences, &c,, connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer ( 1840). In 1842 appeared 
Synodalia, a Collection of Articles of Religion, Canons, and 
Proceedings of Comiocation from 1347 to 1717, completing the 
series for tl^l period. Closely connected with these works Is the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum (1850), which treats of the 
efforts for reform during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Elizabeth. Cardwell also published in 1854 a new edition of 
Bishop Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana, He was one of the best 
men of business in the university, and held various imporl.ant 
posts, among which were those of delegate of the press, curator of 
the university gallerie.s, manager of the Bible department*o£ 
the press, and private secretary to successive chancellors of the 
university. He established the Wolvercot paper mill. He died 
at Oxford on the 23rd of May 1861. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD CARDWELL, Viscount (1813-1886), 
Fmglish statesman, was the son of a merchant of Liverpool, 
where he was born on the 24th of July 1813. After a brilliant 
career at Oxford, where he gained a double first-class, he entered 
parliament as member for Clithcroe in 1842, and in 1845 was 
made secretary to the treasury. He supported Sir Roliert Peel’s 
free-trade policy, and went out of office with him. In 1847 he 
was elected for Liverpool, but lost his seat in 1852 for having 
supported the repeal of the navigation laws. He soon found 
another constituency at Oxford, and ujion the formation of Lord 
Aberdeen’s coalition ministry became president of the Board of 
Trade, although debarred by the jealousy of his Whig colleagues 
from a seat in the cabinet. In 1854 he carried, almost without 
opposition, a most important and complicated act consolidating 
all existing .shipping laws, but in 1855 resigned, with his Peelite 
colleague.s, upon the appointment of Mr Roebuck’s Sevastopol 
inquiry committee, declining the offer of the chancellorship of 
the Exchequer pressed upon him by Lord Palmerston. In 1858 
he moved the famous resolution condemnatory of Lord Ellen- 
borough’.s despatch to J.ord Canning on the affairs of Oude, 
which for a time seemed certain to overthrow the Derby govern- 
ment, but which ultimately dissolved into nothing. He obtained 
a scat in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet of 1859, and after filling the 
uncongenial posts of secretary for Ireland and chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster (1861), became secretary for the colonies in 
1864. Here he reformed the system of colonial defence, refusing 
to keep troops in the colonies during time of peace unless their 
expense was defrayed by the colonists ; he also laid the founda- 
tion of federation in Canada and, rightly or wrongly, censured 
Sir George Grey’s conduct in New Zealand. Resigning with his 
friends in 1866, he again took office in 1868 as secretary for war. 
In this post he performed the most memorable actions of his life 
by the abolition of purchase and the institution of the short 
service system and the reserve in the army, measures which 
excited more opposition than any of the numerous reforms 
effected by the Gladstone government of that period, but which 
were entirely justified by their successful working afterwards. 
On the resignation of the Gladstone ministry in 1874 he was 
raised to the peer^e as Viscount Cardwell of Ellerbeck, but took 
no further prominent part in politics. His mental faculties, 
indeed, were considerably impaired during the last few years of 
his life, and he died at Torquay on the istii of February 1886. 
He was not a showy, hardly even a prominent politician, but 
effected far more than many more conspicuous men. The great 
administrator and the bold innovator were united in him in an 
exceptional degree, and he allowed neither character to pre- 
ponderate unduly. 

CARDWELL, a town of Cardwell county, Queensland, Australia, 
on Rockingham Bay, about 800 m. direct N.W. by N. of Brisbane, 
Pop. of town and district (1901) 3435. It has one of the best 
harbours in the state, easy of access in all weathers, with a depth 
rangii^ from 4 to 10 fathoms. Various minerals, including gold 
and tin, exist in the district ; and there are preserve and sauce 
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factories, and works for meat extract and tinning. The dugong 
fishery is carried on, and the oil is extracted. There are large 
timber forests in the district, and much cedar is exported. 

CAREW, GEORGE (d. about 1613), English diplomatist and 
historian, second son of Sir Wymond Carew of Antony, was 
educated at Oxford, entered the Inns of Court, and passed some 
years in continental travel. At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, he 
was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and after- 
wards, having been promoted to a mastership in chancery, was 
sent as ambassador to the king of Poland. In the reign of James 
he was employed in negotiating the treaty of union with Scotland, 
and for several years was ambassador to the court of France. 
On his return he wrote a Relation of the Slate of France, with 
sketches of the leading persons at the court of Henry IV. It is 
written in the classical style of the Elizabethan age, and was 
appended by Dr Birch to his Historical View of the Negotiations 
between the. Courts of England, France and Brussels, from 1302 
to 1617. Much of the information regarding Poland contained 
in De Thou's History of His Chon Times was furnished by Carew. 

CAREW, RICHARD (1555-J620), English poet and antiquary, 
Wits born on the 17th of July 1555, at Antony House, East 
Antony, ('ornwall. At the age of eleven, he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and when only fourteen was chosen to carry 
on an extempore debate with Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of 
the earls of Leicester and Warwick and other noblemen. From 
Oxford he removed to the Middle Temple, where he spent three 
years, and then went abroad. By his marriage with Juliana 
Arundel in 1577 he added Coswarth to the estates he had already 
inherited from his father. In 1586 he was appointed high-sheriff 
of Cornwall ; he entered parliament in 1584 ; and he served 
under Sir Walter Raleigh, then lord lieutenant of Cornwall, as 
treasurer. lie became a member of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1589, and was a friend of William Camden and Sir Henry 
Spelman. His great work is the Sunwy of Cornwall, published 
in 1602, and reprinted in 1769 and 1811. It still pos.sesses 
interest, apart from its antiquarian value, for the picture it gives 
of the life and interests of a country gentleman of the days of 
Elizabeth, ('arew’s other works are : — a tran.slation of the first 
five Cantos of Tasso's Gerusalemme (1594), printed in the first 
instance without the author’s knowledge, and entitled Godfrey 
of Balloigne, or the Recouerie of Hierusalam ; The Examination 
of Men's Wits (1594), a translation of an Italian version of John 
Huarte’s Elxamen de Ingenios ] and An Epistle concerning the. 
Excellences of the English Tongue (1605). Carew died on the 
6th of November 1620. 

His son. Sir Richard Carew (d. 1643?), was the author of a 
True and Readie Way to learn the Latine Tongue, by writers of 
three nations, published by Samuel llartlib in 1654. 

CAREW, THOMAS (1595-1645 ?), English poet, was the son 
of Sir Matthew Carew, master in chancery, and his wife, Alice 
Ingpenny, widow of Sir John Rivers, lord mayor of London. 
The poet was probably the third of the eleven children of his 
parents, and was born at West Wickham in Kent, in the early 
part of 1595, for he was thirteen years of age in June 1608, when 
he matriculated at Merton College, Oxford. He took his degree 
of B.A. early in 1611, and proceeded to study at the Middle 
Temple. Two years later his father complained to Sir Dudley 
Carleton that he was doing little at the law. He was in conse- 
quence sent to Italy, as a member of Sir Dudley’s household, and 
when the amlmssador returned from Venice, he seems to have 
kept Thomas C^rew with him, for he is found in the capacity 
of secretary to Sir Dudley Carleton, at the Hague, early in 1616. 
From this office he was dismissed in the autumn of that year for 
levity and slander; he had great difficulty in finding another 
situation. In August 1618 his father died, and Carew entered 
the service of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in whose train he 
started for France in March 1619, and it is believed that he 
travelled in Herbert’s company until that nobleman returned 
to England, at the close of his diplomatic missions, in April 1624. 
Carew “ followed the court before he was of it,^^ not receiving 
the definite appointment of gentleman of the privy chamber 
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until 1628. While Carew held this office, he displayed his tact 
and presence of mind by stumbling and extinguishing the candle 
he was holding to light Charles I. into the queen’s chamber, 
because he saw that Lord St Albans had his arm round her 
majesty’s neck. The king suspected nothing, and the queen 
heaped favours on the poet. Probably in 1630, Carew was made 
“ server ” or taster-in-ordinary to the king. To this period may 
be attributed his close friendship with Sir John Suckling, Ben 
Jonson and Clarendon ; the latter says that Carew was “ a 
person of pleasant and facetious wit.” Donne, whose celebrity 
as a court-preacher lasted until his death in 1631, exercised a 
powerful if not entirely healthful influence over the genius of 
Carew. In Februaryi633 a masque by the latter, entitled Codum 
Britanicum, was acted in the banqueting-house at Whitehall, 
and was printed in 1634. The close of Carew’s life is absolutely 
obscure. It was long supposed that he died in 1639, and this 
has been thought to be confirmed by the fact that the first edition 
of his Poems, published in 1640, seems to have a jiosthumous 
character. But Clarendon tells us that “ after fifty years of life 
spent with less severity and exactness than it ought to have been, 
he died with the greatest remorse for that licence.” If Carew 
was more than fifty years of age, ho must have died in or after 
^645, and in fact there were final additions made to his Poems 
in the third edition of 1651. Walton tells us that Carew in 
his last illness, being afflicted wdth the horrors, sent in great 
haste to “ the cvcr-memorable ” John Hales (1584-1656) ; Hales 
” told him he should have his prayers, but would by no means 
give him then either the sacrament or absolution.” 

Carew’s poems, at their best, are brilliant lyrics of the purely 
semsuous order. They open to us, in his own phrase, “ a mine of 
rich and pregnant fancy.” II is metrical style was influenced by 
Jonson and his imagery still more clearly by Donne, for whom he 
had an almost servile admiration. His intellectual power was 
not comparable with Donne’s, but Carew had a lucidity and 
directness of lyrical utterance unknown to Donne. It is perhaps 
his greatest distinction that he is the earliest of the Cavalier 
song-writers by profession, of whom Rochester is the latest, 
poets who turned the disreputable incidents of an idle court-life 
into poetry which was often of the rarest delicacy and the pure.st 
melody and colour. The longest and best of Carew's poems, 
“ A Rapture,” would be more widely appreciated if the rich 
flow of its imagination were restrained by greater reticence 
of taste. 

The best edition of Carew’s Poems is tlmt prepared by Arthur 
Vincent in 1899. (E. G.) 

CAREY, HENRY (d. 1743), English poet and musician, reputed 
to be an illegitimate son of George Savile, marquess of Halifax, 
was born towards the end of the 17th century. His mother is 
supposed to have been a schoolmistress, and Carey himself 
taught music at various schools. He owed his knowledge of 
music to Olaus Linncrt, and later he studied with RoseingrJive 
and Geminiani. He wrote the words and the music of The 
Contrivances ; or More Ways than One, a farce produced at 
Drury Lane in 1715. His Hanging and Marriage ; or The Dead 
Man's Wedding was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1722. 
Chrononhotonthologos (1734), described as “The most Tragical 
Tragedy that ever was tragedized by any Company of Tra- 
gedians,” was a successful burlesque of the bombast of the 
contemporary stage. The best of his other pieces were A 
Wonder ; or the Honest Yorkshireman (1735), a ballad opera, and 
the Dragon of Wantley (1737), a burlesque opera, the music of 
which was by J. ]*'. Lampe. He was the author of Namhy* 
Pamhy, a once famous parody of Ambrose Philips’s verses to 
the infant daughter of the earl of Carteret. Carey is best remem- 
bered by his songs. “ Sally in our Alley ” (printed in his Musical 
Century) was a sketch drawn after following a shoemaker’s 
’prentice and his sweetheart on a holiday. The present tune set 
to these words, however, is not the one written by Carey, but is 
borrowed from an earlier song, “ The Country Lasse,” which is 
printed jn The Merry Musician (vol. iii., c. 1716). It has been 
claimed for him that he was the author of “ God save the King ” 
(see National Anthems). He died m London on the 4th of 
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October 1743, and it was asserted^ without justification, that he 
had committed suicide. Edmund Kean, the tragedian, was 
one of his great-grandchildren. 

The complctcst edition of his poems is Poems on Several Occasions 
(1729). His dramatic works were published by subscription in 3743. 

CAREY, HENRY CHARLES (i793'i87g), American econo- 
mist, was born in Philadelphia on the 15th of December 1793. 
At the age of twenty-eight he succeeded his father, Matthew 
Carey (1760-1830) — an influential economist, political reformer, 
editor, and publisher, of Irish birth, but for many years a resident 
of Philadelphia — as a member of the publishing firm of Carey 
& Lea, which was long the most conspicuous in America. He 
died in Philadelphia on the 13th of October 1879. 

Among Matthew Carey’s many writings had been a collection 
(1822) of Essays on Pali Heal Economy, one of the earliest of 
American treatises favouring protection, and Henry C. Carey^s 
life-work was devoted to the propagation of the same theor\^ 
He retired from business in 1838, almost simultaneously with 
the appearance (1837-1840) of his Principles of Political 
Economy, This treatise, which was translated into Italian and 
Swedish, soon became the standard representative in the United 
States of the school of economic thought which, with some 
interruptions, has since dominated the tariff system of that 
country. Carey’s first large work on political economy was 
preceded and followed by many smaller volumes on w^ages, 
the credit system, interest, slavery, copyright, &c. : and in 
1858-1850 he gathered the fruits of his lifelong labours into 
The Principles of Social Science, in three volumes. This work 
is a most comprehensive as well as mature exposition of his 
view.s. In it Carey sought to show that there exists, inde- 
pendently of human wills, a natural system of economic laws, 
which is es.srntially beneficent, and of which the increasing 
prosperity of the whole community, and especially of the work- 
ing classes, is the spontaneous result— capable of being defeated 
only by the ignorance or perversity of man rosi.sting or impeding 
its action. He rejected the Malthusian doctrine of population, 
maintaining that numbers regulate themselves sufficiently in 
ever)^ well -governed society, and that their pressure on sub- 
sistence characterizes the lower, not the more advanced, stages 
of civilization. He denied the universal truth, for all stages of 
cultivation, of the law of diminishing returns from land. 

His fundamental theoretic position relates to the antithesis 
of wealth and value, (arey held that land, as we are concerned 
with it in industrial life, is really an instrument of production 
which has been formed as such by man, and that its value is due 
to the labour expended on it in the past— though measured, not 
by the sum of that labour, but by the labour necessary under 
existing conditions to bring new land to the same stage of 
productiveness. He studied the occupation and reclamation 
of land with peculiar advantage as an Americ.an, for whom the 
traditions of first settlement were living and fresh, and before 
w'hose eyes the process was indeed still going on. The diffi- 
rultie.s of adapting a primitive soil to the work of yielding 
organic products for man’s use can be lightly estimated only 
by an inhabitant of a country long under cultivation. It is, 
in Carey’s view, the overcoming of these difficulties by arduous 
and continued effort that entitles the first occupier of land to his 
property in the soil. Its present value forms a very small pro- 
portion of the cost expended on it, because it represents only 
what would be required, with the science and appliances of our 
time, to bring the land from its primitive into its present state. 
Property in land is therefore only a form of invested capital — 
a quantity of labour or the fruits of labour permanently incor- 
porated with the soil ; for which, like any other capitalist, the 
owner is compensated by a share of the produce. He is not 
rewarded for what is done by the powers of nature, and society 
is in no sense defrauded by his sole pos.session. The so-called 
Ricardian theory of rent is a speculative fancy, contradicted by 
all experience. Cultivation does not in fact, as that theory 
supposes, begin with the best, and move downwards to the poorer 
soils in the order of their inferiority. The light and dry higher 
lands are first cultivated ; and only when population has become 
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dense and capital has accumulated, are the low-lying lands, with 
their greater fertility, but also with their morasses, inundations, 
and miasmas, attacked and brought into occupation. Kent, 
regarded as a proportion of the produce, sinks, like all interest 
on capital, in process of time, but, as an absolute amount, 
increases. The share of the labourer increases, both as a pro- 
portion and an absolute amount. And thus the interests of 
these different^social classes are in harmony. But, Carey pro- 
ceeded to say, in order that this harmonious progress may be 
realized, w'hat is taken from the land must be given back to it. 
All the articles derived from it are really separated parts of it, 
which must be restored on pain of its exhaustion. Hence the 
producer and the consumer must be close to each other ; the 
products must not be exported to a foreign country in exchange 
for its manufactures, and thus go toenrich as manure a foreign soil. 
In immediate exchange value the landowner may gain by silch 
exportation, but the productive powers of the land will suffer. 

Carev, who had set out as an earnest advocate of free trade, 
accordingly arrived at the doctrine of protection : the “ co- 
ordinating power ” in society must intervene to prevent private 
advantage from working public mischief. He attributed his 
conversion on this question to his observation of the effects of 
liberal and protective tariffs respectively on American pros- 
perity. 'J'his observation, he says, threw him back on theory, 
and led him to see that the intervention referred to might be 
necessary to remove (a.s he phrases it) the obstacles to the 
progress of younger communities created by the action of older 
and wealthier nations. But it seems probable that the influence 
of List’s writings, added to his own deep-rooted and hereditary 
jealousy and dislike of English predominance, had something 
to do with his change of attitude (see Protection). 

CAREY, WILLIAM (1761-1834), English Oriental scholar, 
and the pioneer of modern missionary enterprise, was born at 
Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, on the 17th of August 1761. 
When a youth he worked as a shoemaker ; but having joined 
the Baptists when he was about twenty-one, he devoted much 
of his time to village preaching. In 1787 he became pastor of 
a Baptist church in Leicester, and began those energetic move- 
ments among his fellow religionists which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Bapti.st Missionary Society, Carey himself being 
one of the first to go abroad. On reacliing Bengal in 1793, 
he and his companions lost all their property in the Hugh ; but 
having received the charge of an indigo factory at Malda, he 
was soon able to prosecute the work of translating the Bible 
into Bengali. In 1799 he quitted Malda for Serampore, where 
he established a church, a school, and a printing-press for the 
publication of the Scriptures and philological works. In 1801 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages in a college 
founded at Fort William by the marquess of Wellesley. From 
this time to his death he devoted himself to the preparation 
of numerous philological works, consisting of grammars and 
dictionaries in the Mahratta, Sanskrit, Ihmjabi, Telinga, Bengali 
and Bhotanta dialects. The Sanskrit dictionary was unfortun- 
ately destroyed by a fire which broke out in the printing establish- 
ment. From the Serampore press there issued in his lifetime 
over 200,000 Bibles and portions in nearly forty different lan- 
guages and dialects, Carey himself undertaking most of the 
literary work. He died on the 9th of June 1834. 

See Lives by J. Cnlross (1881) and G. Smith {1884). 

XIARGILL, DONALD (1610-1681), Scottish Covenanter, was 
bom in 1610. He was educated at St Andrews, and afterwards 
attached himself to the Protesters. After his appointment to 
one of the churches in Glasgow, he openly resisted the measures 
of the government CompeUed to remain at a distance from his 
charge, he ventured back to celebrate the Communion, and was 
arrested, but was liberated at the instance of some of his private 
friends. He was afterwards wounded at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and fled to Holland, where he remamed a few months. 
On his return he joined Richard Cameron in publishing the 
Sanquhar declaration, and boldly excommunicated the king and 
his officials. He was soon afterwards apprehended, and brought 
to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded on the 27th of July 1681. 

ji a 
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CARGO (Span, for “ loading,” from Lat. carrus, car), a ship- 
load, or the goods (or even, less technically, persons) carried on 
board a ship ; and so, by analogy, a term used for any large 
amount. The maritime law affecting the cargo of a ship is dealt 
with in the articles Average, Affreightment, Insurance, 
Sai.vage, Bottomrv, Lien ; and the specialities of cargo-ships 
under Ship. 

CARIA, an ancient district of Asia Minor, boujided on the N. 
by Ionia and Lydia, on the W. and S. by the Aegean Sea, and on 
the E, by Lycia and a small part of Phrygia. The coast-line 
consists of a succession of great promontories alternating with deep 
inlets. Tlie most important inlet, the Ceramic Gulf , or Gulf of C os, 
extends inland for 70 m., between the great mountain promontory 
terminating at Myndus on the north, and that which extends to 
Cnidus and the remarkable headland of Cape Krio on the south. 
North of this is the deep liay called in ancient times the Gulf of 
lasus (now known as tlie Gulf of Mcndeliyah), and beyond this 
again was the deeper inlet which formerly extended inland 
between Miletus and Priene, but of which the outer part has 
been entirely filled up by the alluvial deposits of the Macander, 
while the innermost arm, the ancient Latmic Gulf, is now a lake. 
South of Cape Krio again is the gulf known as the Gulf of Doris, 
with se\'erai subordinate inlets, bounded on the south by the 
rugged promontory of Cynossema (mod. Cape Alupo), Between 
this headland and the frontier of Lycia is the sheltered bay of 
Marmaricc, noted in modern times as one of the finest harbours 
of the Mediterranean. 

Almost the whole of Caria is mountainous. 'Phe two great 
masses of ( admus (Haba-dagh) and Salbacnim (Boz-dagh), which 
are in fact |)ortions of the great chain of Taurus (sec Asia Minor), 
form the nucleus to which the whole physical framework of the 
country is attached. From these lofty ranges there extends a 
broad tableland (in many parts more than 3000 ft. high), while it 
sends down offshoots on the north towards the Maeander, and on 
the west towards the Aegean. Of these ranges the summit of 
Mt. Latmus alone reaches 4500 ft. 

The coast is fringed by numerous islands, in some instances 
separated only by narrow straits from the mainland. Of these 
the most celebrated are Rhodes and Cos. Besides these arc 
Syme, Telos, Nisyros, Calymnos, Leros and Patmos, all of which 
have been inhabited, both in ancient and modern times, and 
some of which contain excellent harbours. Of these Nisvros 
alone is of volcanic origin ; the utbors belong to the same lime- 
stone formation with the rocky headlands of the coast. The 
country known as Caria was shared between the Carians proper 
and the Caunians, who were a wilder people, inhabiting the 
district between Caria and Lycia. They were not considered 
to be of the same blood as the Carians, and were, therefore, 
excluded from the temple of the (!arian Zeus at Mylasa, which 
was common to the Carians, Lydians and Mysians, though their 
language was the same as that of the Carians proper. Herodotus 
(i. 172) believed the Caunians to have been aborigines, the 
Carians having been originally called Leleges, who had been 
driven from the Aegean islands by the invading Greeks. This 
seems to have been a prevalent view among the Greek writers, 
for Thucydides (i. 8) states that when Delos was “purified” 
more than half the bodies found buried in it were those of 
“ Carians.” Modern archaeological discovery, however, is 
against this belief ; and the fact that Mysus, Lydus and Car were 
regarded as brothers indicates that the three populations who 
worshipped together in the temple of Mylasa all belonged to the 
same stock. Homer (II x. 428-429) distinguishes the Leleges 
(q.v.) from the Carians, to whom is ascribed the invention of 
helmet-crests, coats of arms, and shield handles. 

A considerable number of short Carian inscriptions has been 
found, most of them in Egypt. They were first noticed by 
Lepsius at Abu-Simbcl, where he correctly inferred that they 
were the work of the QWan mercenaries of Psammctichus. 
The language, so far os i^aa been deciphered, fcr “ Asianic ” 
and not Indo-BuMpeanr* ^ & 

The excavatioM^ W. R,"J 4 |JBTOAssarlik( INll, Studies ^ 

IvS 87) and of F. mnter at Iw®’ have resulted in the discovery 


of Late-Mycenaean and Geometric pottery. C^ria, however, 
figured but little in history. It was absorbed into the kingdom 
of Lydia, where Carian troops formed the bodyguard of the king. 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the coast were colonized by Dorians. 
At Halicarnassus (q,v,) the Mausoleum, the monument erected 
by Artemisia to her husband Mausolus, about 360 b.c., was 
excavated by Sir C. T. Newton in 1857-1858. Cnidus (q.v,) was 
excavated at the same time, when the “ Cnidian Lion,” now in 
the British Museum, was found crowning a tomb near the site of 
the old city (C. T. Newton, History of Discoveries at Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus and Branchidae), On the b()rder-land between 
Caria and Lydia lay other Greek cities, Miletus, Priene, and 
Magnesia(see articles 5.V.), colonized in early times by the lonians. 
Inland wa.s Tralles (mod. Aidin), which also had an Ionic popula- 
tion, though it never belonged to the Ionic confedenuy (see 
Tralles). The excavations of the English in 1868-1869, of the 
French under 0 . Kayct and A. Thomas in 1873, and more 
recently of the Germans under Th. Wiegand and Schrader in 
1895-1898 have laid bare the site of the Greek Priene, and the 
same has been done for the remains of Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
by l*>ench excavators in 1842-1843 and the German expedition 
under K. Humann in 1891-1893. A German expedition under 
Th. Wiegand carried on excavations at Miletus (see articles on 
these towns). 

In the Persian epoch, native dynasts established themselves 
in Caria and even extended their rule over the Greek cities. The 
last of them seems to have been Pixodarus, after whose death the 
crown was seized by a Persian, Orontohates, who offered a 
vigorous resistance to Alexander the Great. But his capital. 
Halicarnassus, was taken after a siege, and the principality of 
Caria conferred by Alexander on Ada, a princess of the native 
dynasty. Soon afterwards the country was incorporated into 
the Syrian empire and then into the kingdom of Pergamum. 

See W. M. Ramsay, “ Historical GeoRra])liy of Asia Minor ” 
{R.GS. iv.. 1890) ; VV. Ruge and E. Friedrich, An hau/of^ische Karte 
von Kleinasien ; J’errot and Chipicz, Uiatory of Art in Phrygia, 

Lydia, Caria and Lycia (Eng. trans., 1892); A. H. Sayce, “The 
Karian Language and Inscriptions" {T.S.U.A. i, 1887); P. 
KroUclmiyr, lit nintung in die Ccsdiichtr der griceJmehen Sprat he, 
pp. 370-384 (1896). I''or the coinage sec Numismatics. 

CARIACO, or San Felipe de Austria, a 
coast of Venezuela, 40 m. cast of thftj^ty dif CMititia ik Ihe head 
of the gulf bearing the same ilame. Pop. (1908, estimate) 7000. 
It stands a short distance up the Cariaco river and its port 
immediately on the coast is known as Puerto Sucre. The 
surrounding district produces cotton, tobacco, cacao, cattle 
and fruit, and there is considerable trade through Puerto Sucre, 
although that port has no regular connexion with foreign ports. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, a name chiefly of historical importance, 
sometimes applied to the whole of the West Indies, but strictly 
comprehending only the chain of islands stretching from Porto 
Rico to the coast of South America. These are also known as 
the Lesser Antilles, and the bulk of them are divided into the 
two groups of the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

CARIBS, the name, used first by Columbus (from Cariha, 
said to mean “ a valiant man ”), of a South American people, 
who, at the arrival of the Spanish, occupied parts of Guiana 
and the lower Orinoco and the Windward and other islands in 
what is still known as the Caribbean Sea. They were believed 
to have had their original home in North America, spreading 
thence through the Antilles southward to Venezuela, the Guianas, 
and north-east Brazil. This view has been abandoned, as Carib 
tribes, the Bakairi and Nahuquas, using an archaic type of 
Carib speech and primitive in habits, have been met by German 
explorers in the very heart of Brazil. It may thus be assumed 
that the cradle of the race was the centre of South America ; 
their first migrating movements being to Guiana and the Antilles. 
A cruel, ferocious and warlike people, they made a stout rcsist- 
I ance to the Spaniards. They were cannibals, and it is to them 
that we owe that word, Columbus's Caribal being transformed 
into Cannibal in apparent reference to the canine voracity of 
the Caribs. They are physically by no means a powerful race, 
being distinguished by slight figures with limbs well formed but 
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lacking muscle, and with a tendency to be pot-bellied, due 
apparently to their habit of drinking paiwari (liquor prepared 
from the cassava plant) in great quantities. Their colour is a 
red cinnamon, but varies with different tribes. Their hair is 
thick, long, very black, and generally cut to an even edge, at 
right angles to the neck, round the head. The features are 
strikingly Mongoloid. Among the true Caribs a 2-in. broad 
belt of cotton is knitted round each ankle, and just below each 
knee of the young female children. All body-hair in both sexes 
is pulled out, even to the eyc-brows. Among the women the 
lower lips are often pierced, pins of wood being passed through 
and forming a sort of chevaux de frise round the mouth. Some- 
times a bell-shaped ornament is hung by men to a piece of string 
passed through the lower lip. ’rhe Carib government was 
patriarchal. Though the women did most of the hard work, 
they were kindly treated. Polygamy prevailed. Very little 
ceremony attended death. The Caribs of the West Indies, 
known as “ Red and “ Black,” the first pure, the second mixed 
with negro blood, after a protracted war with the British were 
transported in jyqfi to the number of 5000 from Dominica and 
St Vincent to the island of Ruatan near the coast of Honduras. 
A few were subsequently allowed buck to St Vincent, but the 
majority are settled in Honduras and Nicaragua. 

CARICATURE (Ital. cartcaiura, i.e. '' rilratio ridicolo,'* from 
caritarej to load, to charge ; Fr. charge), a general term for the 
art of applying the grotesque to the purpo.ses of satire, and for 
pictorial and plastic ridicule and burlesque. The word “ cari- 
catura ” was first used as English by Sir Thomas Browne (1605- 
1682), in his Christian Morals^ a posthumous work ; it is next 
found, still in its Italian form, in No. 537 of the Spectator; it 
was adopted by Johnson in his dictionary (1757), but does not 
appear in Hailey’s dictionary, for example, as late as 1773; 
and it only assumed its modern guise towards the end of the 
jSth century, when its use and comprehension became general. 

Little that is not conjectural can be written concerning 
caricature among the ancients, l^'ew traces of the comic are 
discoverable in Egyptian art — such papyri of a .satirical tendency 
us arc known to exist appearing to belong rather to the class of 
ithypliallic drolleries than to that of the ironical grotescjue. 
Among the Greeks, though but few and dubious data are extant, 
it seems possible that caricature may not have been altogether 
unknown. 'Pheir taste for pictorial parody, indeed, has been 
sufficiently proved by plentiful discoveries of pottery painted 
with burlesque subjects. Aristotle, moreover, who disapproved 
of grotesque art, condemns in strong terms the pictures of a 
certain Pauson, who, alluded to by Aristophanes, and the subject 
of one of Lucian’s anecdotes, is hailed by Champfleury as the 
doyen of caricaturists. That the grotesque in graphic art con- 
ceived in the true spirit of intentional caricature was practised 
by the Romans is evident from the curious fre.scoes uncovered 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum ; from the mention in Pliny of 
certain painters celebrated for burlesque pictures ; from the 
curious fantasies graven in gems and called Grylli ; and from 
the number of ithyphallic caprices that have descended to 
modern times. But in spite of these evidences of Greek and 
Roman humour, in spite of the famous comic statuette of Cara- 
calla, and of the more famous graffito of the Crucifixion, the 
caricaturists of the old world must be sought for, not among 
its painters and sculptors, but among its poets and dramatists. 
The comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Martial were, 
to the Athens of l*ericles and the Rome of Domitian, what the 
etchings of Gillray and the lithographs of Daumier were to the 
London of George III. and the Paris of the Citizen King. 

During the middle ages a vast mass of grotesque material was 
accumulated, but selection becomes even more difficult than 
with the .scarce relics of antiquity. With the building of the 
cathedrals originated a new style of art ; a strange mixture of 
memories of paganism and Christian imaginings was called 
into being for the adornment of those great strongholds of urban 
C'atholicism, and in this the coarse and brutal materialism of 
the popular humour found its largest and freest expression. 
On missal-marge and sign-board, on stall and entablature, in 
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gargoyle and initial, the grotesque displayed itself in an infinite 
variety of forms. The import of this inextricable tangle of 
imagery, often obscene and horrible, often quaint and fantastic, 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. We recognize the 
prevalence of three great popular types or figures, each of which 
may be credited with a satirical intention — of Reynard the Fox, 
the hero of the famous medieval romance ; of the Devil, that 
peculiarly medieval antithesis of God ; and of Death, the sar- 
castic and irreverent skeleton. The popularity of the last is 
evidenced by the fact that no fewer than forty-three towns in 
England, France and Germany are enumerated as possessing 
sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose all-levelling series of 
caprices in the contemplation of which the middle ages found 
so much consolation. It was reserved for Holbein (i498“i554), 
seizing the idea and resuming all that his contemporaries thought 
and felt on the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificdiit 
designs of the Danse Macabre, the first and perhaps the greatest 
set of .satirical moralities known to the modern world. 

It is in the tumult of the Renais.sance, indeed, that caricature 
in its modern sense may be said to have been born. The great 
popular movements reciuircd some such vehicle of comment or 
censure ; the perfection to which the arts of design were attain- 
ing supplied the means ; the invention of printing ensured its 
dissemination. 'I’he earliest genuine piece of graphic irony that 
has been discovered is a caricature (1499) relating to Louis XII. 
and his I talian war. But it was the Reformation that produced 
the first full crop of satirical ephemerae, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander \T. are therefore the direct ancestors of the masks 
that smirk and frown from the “ cartoons ” of Punch and the 
Charivari. Fairly started by Lucas Cranach, a friend of Luther, 
in his Passionate of Christ and Antichrist (1521), caricature was 
naturalized in France under the League, but only to pa.ss into 
the hands of the Dutch, who supplied the re.st of Europe with 
satirical prints during the whole of the next century. A curious 
reaction is visible in the work of Pieter Breughel (1510-1570) 
towards the grotesque diablerie and macaberesque morality of 
medieval art, the last original and striking note of which is 
caught in the compositions of Jacques Callol (1593-1635), and, 
in a less degree, in those of his followers, Stefano della Bella 
(1610-1664) and Salvator Rosa (1615-1673). On the other 
hand, however, Callot, one of the greatest masters of the 
grotesque that ever lived, in certain of his Caprices, and in his 
two famous sets of prints, the Miscres de la guerre, may be said 
to anticipate certain productions of Hogarth and Goya, and so 
to have founded the modern school of ironic genre. 

In England one of the earliest caricatures extant is that in the 
margin of the Forest Roll of Essex, 5, ed. i, now at the Record 
Office ; it is a grotesque portrait of “ Aaron fil Diabole ” (Aaron, 
son of the devil), probably representing Cok, son of Aaron. It 
is dated 1277. Another caricature, undated, appears on a Roll 
containing an account of the tallages and fines paid by Jews, 
17 Henry IIL, belonging to 1233 (Exch. of Receipt, Jews’ Roll, 
No. 8). It is an elaborate satirical design of Jews and devils, 
arranged in a pediment. During the i6th century caricature 
can hardly be said to have existed at all, — a grotesque of Mary 
Stuart as a mermaid, a pen and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen in the Rolls Office, being the only example of it known. 
The Great Rebellion, however, acted as the Reformation had 
done in Germany, and Cavaliers and Roundheads caricatured 
each other freely. At this period satirical pictures usually did 
duty as the title-pages of scurrilous pamphlets ; but one instance 
is known of the employment during the war of a grotesque 
allegory as a banner, while the end of the Commonwealth 
produced a satirical pack of playing cords, probably of Dutch 
origin. The Dutch, indeed, as already has l^en stated, were the 
great purveyors of pictorial satire at this time and during the 
early part of the next century. In England the wit of the 
victorious party was rather vocal than pictorial ; in France the 
spirit of caricature was sternly repressed ; and it was from 
Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and rich in painters 
and etchers, that issued the flood of prints and medals 
which illustrate, through cumbrous allegories and elaborate 
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symbolization, the principal political passages of both the former 
countries, from the Restoration (16O0) to the South Sea Bubble 
(1720). The most distinguished of the Dutch artists was Romain 
de Hooghe (1638-1720), a follower of Callot, who, without any 
of the weird power of his master, possessed a certain skill in 
grouping and faculty of grotesque suggestiveness that made his 
point a most useful wea})on to William of Orange during the long 
struggle with Louis XIV. 

The i8th century, however, may be culled emphatically the 
age of caricature. The spirit is evident in letters as in art ; in 
the fierce grotesques of Swift, in the* coarser charges of Smollett, 
in the keen ironies of Henry J^u'kling, in the Aristophanic 
tendency of 1‘bote's farces, no less than in the masterly moralities 
of Hogarth and the truculent satires of Gillray, 'I'he first event 
that called forth caricatures in any number was the pro.st‘Cution 
(1710) of Dr Sacheverell ; most of these, however, were importa- 
tions from Holland, and onl}' in the e.\('itement atlendant on the 
South S{:a Bubble, some ten years later, can the English school 
he said to have begun. Starting into acti\e being with the 
ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished under that statesman 
for some twenty years, -the “ hieroglyphics,” as its prints were 
named, graphically enough, often cin'ulating on fans. It con- 
tinued to increase in importance and audacity till the reign 
of Pitt (1757 -1761), when its activity was somewdmt abated. 
It rose, however, to a greater height than ever during the rule 
of Bute (1 761-1763), and since that time its influence has 
extended without a check. The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier jieriod are, with few 
exceptions, hut little known and not greatly esteemed. Among 
them w'crc two amateurs, Dorothy, wife of Richard Boyle, 
3rd earl of Burlington, and General George 'J’ownshend (after- 
wards 1st Marquess Townshend) ; Goupy, Boitard and Liotard 
were Frenchmen ; \kuKlorguclit and Vunderbank were Dutch- 
men. This period witnessed also tlie rise of William Hogarth 
(1607-1764). As a political caricuiturist Hogarth wa.s not 
successful, save in a few isolated examples, as in the portraits 
of Wilkes and Churchill ; but as a moralist and social satirisl 
he has not yet boon equalled. The publication, in 1732, of Iiis 
Modem Midnight Conversation ma>' be said to mark an epoc h in 
the histor>" of ('aricaturo. Mention must also be made of Paul 
Sandby (1725-1809), who was not a professional caricaturist, 
though ho joined in the pictorial hue-and-cry against Hogarth 
and Lord Bute, aiuJ who is best remembered as the founder of 
the I'higlish school of water-colour ; and of John Collet (1723- 
17S.S), said to have been a pupil of Hogarth, a kindly and indu.s- 
trious humorist, rarely venturing into the arena of politic.^. 
During the latter half of the century, how'ever, political caricature 
began to be somewhat more skilfully handled than of old by 
James Saycr, a satirist in the pay of the younger JkU. while 
social grotesques were pleasantly treated by Ilenry William 
Bunbury (1750-1811) and George Moutard Woodward. These 
personalities, liowevcr, interesting as they arc, are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the great figure of James Gillray (i757“'i^LS)^ 
in whose hands political caricature became almost epic for 
grandeur of conception and far-rcarhing suggestiveness. It is 
to the works of this man of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) 
to those of his contemporary, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), 
an artist of great and varied powers, that historians must turn 
for the popular reflection of all the political notabilia of the end 
of the i8th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. England 
may be said to have been the chosen home of caricature during 
this pieriod. In Erance, timid and futile under the Monarchy, 
it had assumed an immense importance under the Revolution, 
and a cloud of hideous pictorial libels was the result j but even 
the Revolution left no such notes through its own artists, though 
Fragonard (1732-1806) himself was of the number, as came from 
the gravers of Gillray and Rowlandson. In Germany caricature 
did not exist. Only in Spain was there to be found an artist 
capable of entering into competition with the masters of the 
satirical grotesque of whom England could boast. The works 
of Francesco Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828) are described by 
Theophile Gautier as “a mixture of those of Rembrandt^ 


VVatteau, and the comical dreams of Rabelais,” and Champfleury 
discovers analogies between him and Honor6 Daumier, the 
greatest caricaturist of modern France. 

The satirical grotesque of the i8th century had been character- 
ized by a sort of grandiose brutality, by a certain vigorous 
obscenity, by a violence of expression and intention, that appear 
monstrous in these days of reserve and restraint, but that 
doubtless sorted well enough with the strung party feelings and 
fierce political passions of the age. After the downfall of Napoleon 
(1815), however, wlien strife was over and men were weary and 
satisfied, a change in matter and manner came over the carica- 
ture of the period. In connexion with thi.s cliange, the name 
of George Cruikshank (1792-1878), an artist who stretches 
hands on the one side toward.s Hogarth and Gillray, and on the 
other towards Leech and Tenniel, deserves honourable mention. 
'Phosc of Cniikshank’s political caricatures which were designed 
for the squibs of William Hone (1779-1842) are, comparatively 
speaking, uninteresting ; his ambition was that of Hogarth — 
the production of “ moral comedies.” Much of his work, there- 
fore, may be said to form a link in the chain of development 
through which has passed that ironical genre to which reference 
has already been made. Jn 1829, however, began to appear the 
famous series of lithographs, signed H. JL, the work of John 
Doyle (1798-1868). 'i'hese jocularities are interesting otherwise 
than politically ; thin and weakly as they are, they inaugurated 
the style of later political caricature. In France, meanwliile, 
with the farcical designs of Edme Jean Pigal (b. 1794) and tlie 
realistic sketches of Ilenri Monnier (1805-1872), the admirable 
portrait-busts ot jean Pierre Dantan the younger (1800-1 86{>) 
and the fme military and low-life drolleries of Nicolas Toussaint 
Charlet (1792-1895) were appearing. Up to this date, though 
journalism and caricature had .sometimes joined hands (as in 
the ca.se of the Craftsman and the Anti-Jacobtv,'<XT\Ci particularly 
in Les Revolutions de France et de Brabant and Les Aefes dcs 
Ap 6 lres\ the alliance had been but brief ; it was reserved for 
Charles Philipon (1802-1862), who may be called the father of 
comic journalism, to make it lasting. The foundation of La 
Caricature^ by Philipon in 1831, suppre.s.sed in 1835 after a brief 
but glorious career, was followed by Le Charivari (December 
1832), which is perhaps the most renowned of the innurnerablt* 
enterprises of tliis extraordinary man. Among the artists he 
assembled round him, the highest place is held l)y Honors 
Daumier (1808-1879), a draughtsman of great skill, and a 
caricaturist of immense vigour and audaciU'. AnotJier of 
Philipon 's band was Sulpice Paul Chevalier (iSoi-1866), belter 
known as Gavarni, in whose Ixands modern social caricature, 
advanced by Cruikshank and Charlet, assumed its present 
guise and became elegant. Mention must also be made of 
Grandvillc (J. I. 1 . Cierard) (1803-1847), tlie illustrator of La 
Fontaine, luid a modern patron of the medieval skeleton; of 
Charles Joseph Travi^s de Villers, the father of the famous 
hunchback “ Mayeux ” ; and of Amedee de Noe, or ” Cham,” 
the wittiest and most ephemeral of pirtorial satirists. In 1890 
the plea.san tries of “ H. B.” having come to an end, there was 
founded, in imitation of this enterprise of Philipon, the comic 
journal w^hich, under the title of Punch, or the Ijmdon. Charivari ^ 
has since become famous all over the world. Among its early 
illustrators were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richard Doyle 
(1824-1883), whose drawings were full of the richest grotesque 
humour. 

In 1862 Carlo Pellegrini, in Vanity Fair^ began a series of 
jxirtraits of public men, which may be considered the most 
remarkable instances of personal caricature in England. 

For the lator developments of caricature, it is convenient to take 
them by countries in the following sections : — 

Great Britain, - During the later 19th century the temi caricature, 
somewhat loosely used at all times, came gradually to cover almost 
every form of humorous art, from the pictorial wit and wisdom of 
Sir John Tenniel to the weird grotesques of Mr S. II. Sime, from the 
gay pleasantries of Randolph Caldecott to tlie graceful but sedate 
fancies of Mr Walter Crane. It is made to embrace alike the social 
studies, sattirical and sympathetic, of Du Maurier and Keene, the 
political cartoons of Mr Harry Furniss and Sir F. C. Gould, the 
unextenuating likenesses ot “ Ape," and " .Spy," and “ Max," the 
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subtle conceits of Mr Linley Samboume, the whimsicalities of Mr 
E. T. Rted, the exuberant burlesques of Mr J. F. Sullivan, the 
Irank butfooncnes of W. G. Baxter. Of these diverse forms of graphic 
humour, .some have no other object than to amuse, and therefore do 
not call for serious notice. The work of Mr Max Reerl»ohm (“ Max ") 
has the note of originality and extravagance too; while that of 
“Spy" (Mr Leslie Ward) in Vaf?i/v Fair, if it does not rival the 
occasional brilliancy of his predecessor " Ape " (Carlo Pellegrini, 
1830-1889), maintains a higher average of merit. The pupil, too, is 
much more genial than the master, and he is content if his pencil 
evokes the comment, “ How ridiculously like I " Caricature of this 
kind is merely an entertainment. Here we are concerned rather 
with those branches of caricature which, merrily or mordanlly, 
reflect and comment upon the actual life wc live. In treating of 
recent caricature of this kind, we must give the first place to Punch. 
Mr Punch's outlook upon life has not changed much since the 
'vseventies of the last century. His influence upon the tone of 
caricature made itself felt most a]iprecial>ly in the days of John 
T.eeeh and Richard r)oyle. Their successors but follow in their steps. 
In their work, savs a clever Oemian critic, is to be found no vestige 
of tlio “ sour bilious temper of John Hull " that pervaded the 
pictiiies of Hogarth and Rowlandson. Charles Keene (i823-i8<)i) 
and Du Maurier ( 1834-1 8(i^), he declares, are not caricaturists or 
satirists, but amiable and tenderly grave observers of lile, friendly 
optimists. The characterization is truer of Keene, pe'rhajis, than of 
Du Manner.* Charles Keene's sketches are almost always cheerful ; 
almost without exception they make you smile or laugh. In many 
ol Du Manner’s, on tin* other hand, tiiere is an underlying .serious- 
ness. While Keene looks on at life with easy toh*rance. an amu.sed 
spectator, Du Manner shows himself sensitive, emotional, sym- 
pathetic, taking infinite delight in what is pretty and gay and 
charming, but hurt and offended by the sordid and the ugly. Thus 
while Keene takes things ilispassionately as they come, seeing only 
the humorous side of them, we fmd i)u Maiirier ever and anon 
attacking some new phase of snobbisimess or philistinism or cant, 
h'or all his kindliness in depicting congenial scenes, he is at times as 
unrelenting a satirist as Roulandson. 1'he other Punch artists, 
whose work is in the same field, resemble Keene in this respect rather 
than Dll MauruT. Mr Leon.ard Raven-Hill recalls Charles Keene 
not merely in tcMUperuTrient but in technique ; like Keene, too, he 
finds his sul)]ects ]»rinci]iallv in hnur^rois life. Mr J. Bernard 
Partridge, though, like Du \launer, he has an eye tor physical 
beauty, is a .sjiectator rather than a critic of life, yet he has made 
his mark as a “ cartoonist." Phil May (d. 1903), a modem Touch- 
stone, is less easily classified. Tliough he wears the cap and bells, 
he is alive to the pity of things ; he sees the pathos no less than the 
humour ot his .street-t>oys and “ gutter-snipes." He is, however, a 
jester primarily: an artist, too. of high achievement. 'I'wo others 
stand out us masters ot tiie art of social caricature— Frederick 
Barnard and Mr J. F. Sullivan, Barnard’s illnst rations to Dicken.s, 
like his original sketches, have a lively humour— the humour of 
irrepressible high spirits - and eiidle.ss invention. High spirits and 
inv'ontion are characteristics also of Mr Sullivan. It is at t he British 
artisan and petty tradesman — at the grocer given to adulteration 
and the plumber who outstays his welcome— that he aims his most 
boisterous fun. He rebels, too, delightfullv, against red tapt^ and all 
the petty tyrannies of otficialdom. In j^olitical caricature Sir John 
Tenniel (q.v.) remained the leading artist of his day. The death of 
Abraham Lincoln. Bismarck’s fall from power, the tragedy of 
Khartum —to subjects such as these, worthy of a great painter, 
Ti'nniel has brought a classic simplicity and a sense of dignity 
unknown previou.sly to caricature. It is hard to say in which field 
Tenniel most excels— whether in those ingenious parables in which 
the British Lion and the Russian Bear, John Chinaman, Jacques 
Bonhomme and Uncle Sam play their part— or in the ever-changing 
scenes of the great parliamentary Comedy — or in sombre dramas 
of Anarchy. Famine or Crime— or in those London extravaganzas 
in which the symbolic personalities of Gog and Magog, Father Thames 
and the Fog Fiend, the duke of Miidford and Mr Punch himself, 
have become familiar. Subjects similar to those have t>een treated 
also for many years by Mr Linley Samboume in his fanciful and often 
beautiful designs. In the field of humorous portraiture also, as in 
cartoon-designing, Mr Samboume has made his mark, and he may 
be .said almost to have originated, in a .small way, that practice of 
illustrating the doings of parliament with comic sketches in which 
Mr Fumiss. Mr E. T. Reed and Sir F. C. Gould were his most 
notable successors. Mr Fumiss satirized the Royal Academy as 
effectively as the Houses of I*arliament, but he has been above all 
the illustrator of parliament— the creator of Mr Gladstone’s collars, 
the thief of 1-ord Randolph Churchill’s inches, the immortalizer of so 
many otherwise obscure politicians who has worked the House of 
Commons and its doings into so many hundreds of eccentric designs. 
But Mr Fumiss was never, like Sir F. C. Gould (of the Westminitter 
Gazette), a politician first and a caricaturist afterwards. Gould is 
an avowed partisan, and his caricatures became the most formidable 
weapons of the Radical party. Caustic, witty and lolling, not 
specially well drawn, but drawn well enough— ^the likenesses un- 
failingly caught and recognizable at a glance— his “ Picture Politics " 
won him a place unique in the ranks of caricaturists. There is no 
evidence of such strenuousness in the work of Mr E, T. Reed (of 


Pmich). In his parliamentary sketches, as in his ** Animal Land " 
and “ F’rohistoric Peeps," Mr Reed is a wholly irresponsible humorist 
and parodist. One finds keen satire, however, m those " Ready- 
made C^ats of Arms," in which he turned at once his heraldic lor^ 
and his insight into character to excellent account. In his more 
serious picture in which he has drawn a parallel between the tricoieuaex 
awaiting with grim enjoyment the fall of the guillotine and tho.se 
modern English gentlewomen w’ho flock to the Old Bailey as to the 
play, we have the true Hogarthian touch. Mr Gunning King. 
Mr F. H. Townshend, MrC. E. Brock, Mr Tom Browne, are among the 
younger humori.sts who have advanced to the front rank. Though 
there have been some notable competitors with Punch, there has 
never been a really “ good second." In Matt Morgan the 1 otnahawk 
{1865-1867) could boast an original cartoonist after Tenniel’s style, 
but without 'Fenniel’s power and humour. Morgan’s Tomahawk 
cartoons gained in effect from an ingenious method of printing in 
two colours. In Fred Barnard, W. G, Baxter, and Mr J. F. Sullivan, 
Judy (founded in 1807) poss€*ssed a trio of pictorial humorists of the 
first rank, and in W. Bowcher a political cartoonist thoroughly to 
the taste of those hot and strong Conservatives to whom Punch' a 
faint Whiggery was but Radicalism in disguise. His .mrccessor, Mr 
William J*arkinson, was not less loyal to lory ideas, though more 
urbane in his methods. Fun has liad cartoonists ot high merit in 
Mr Gordon Thomson and in Mr John Proctor, who worked also tor 
Moonshine (founded in T8jr9, now extinct). Moonshine afterwards 
enlisted the services of Alfred Bryan, to whose clever pencil the 
Christmas number of the World was indebted for many years. /I/fv 
Sloper. founded in 1884, is notable only as the widely circulated 
medium lor W. G. Baxter’s wild humours, kejit up in the same spirit 
bv Mr W. F. Thomas, his successor. Pick-mC'Up could once count a 
staff which rivalled at least the social side of Punch ; Mr Raven-Hill, 
Phil May, Mr Maurice Greiffenhagen and Mr Dudley Hardy all 
contributed in their time to its sprightly pages, while Mr S. H. Sime 
made it the vehicle for his “ M|uint-brained ” imaginings. The Will 
o' the Wi'ip, the Butterfly and the Unicorn, kindred ventures, though 
on different lines, all met with an early death. Lika Joho, founded 
in 1894 by Mr Harry Fumiss, who in that year abandoned Punch, 
and afterwards Fair Game, were also short-lived. To this brief list 
of purely comic or satirical journals should be added the names of 
several daily and weekly publications — and among monthlies tlie 
Idler, with its caricatures by Mr Scott Rankin, Mr Sime and Mr 
Beerbohm — which have made a special feature of humorous art. 
Among these are the Graphii , whose Christmas numbers wore first 
brightened by Randolph Caldecott : the Dailv Graphic, enlivened 
sometimes by Phil May and Mr A. S. Boyd ; Vanity Fair, with its 
grotesque fidrtraits ; Truth, to whose Christmas numlx’rs Sir F. C. 
(Jould contributed some of his best and most ambitious work, 
printed in colours ; the Sketch, with FMiil May and others ; Black 
and White, with Mr Henry Meyer ; the Pall Mall (lazette, first with 
Sir F. C. Gould, and later with Mr G. R. Halkett. The St Stephen’s 
Review, whose crudely powerful cartoons, the work of 'rom Merry, 
were so popular, censed publication in 1802. A tribute should l>o 
paid in conclusion to the coloured cartoons of the Weekly Freeman 
and other Irish papers, often remarkable for their humour and talent. 
(See also Cartoon and Ilutstration.) 

France. — In that jieculiar branch of art which is based on irony, 
fun, oddity and wit, and in which Honorf* Daumier (1808-1879), 
next to “ Gavarni " (1804-1866), ri'mains the undisputed master, 
France -as has already been shown— can produce an unbroken 
.series of draughtsmen of strong individuality. Though “ Cham " 
died in 1879, Eugene Giraud in 1881, “ Randon " in 1884, “ Andre 
Gill " in 1885, “ Marcclin " in 1887, Edouard de Beaumont in 1888, 
Lami in 1891, Alfred Grevin in 1892, and “ Stop " in 1899, a new 
group arose undorthe leadersliip of “ Nadar " (b. 1820) and JEtienne 
Carjat (b. 1828), Mirthful or satirical, and less philosophical than 
of yore, neglecting history for incident, and humanity for the puppets 
of * the day, their drawings, which illustrate daily events, will 
jierpctuate the manner and anecdotes of the time, though the illustra- 
tions to newspapers, or prints which need a paragraph of explanation, 
show nothing to comjiare with the Propos de Thomas Virelocque by 
“ Gavarni.” Quantity perhaps makes up for quality, and some of 
these artists de.serve special mention. " Drancr " (b. 1833) 21*^^ 
“ Henriot " (b. 1857) are journalists, carryiqg on the method first 
introduced by “ Cham ** in the Univers lllustrd : realistic sketches, 
with no purpose beyond the droll illustration of facts, amusing at tlie 
time, but of no value to the print -collector. M. J. L. Forain, born 
at Reims in 1852, studied at tJio ificole des Beaux Arts under Jean 
J>oii Gerome and J. B. Carpeaiix. He first worked for the Courrier 
FranQais in 1887, and afterwards for Figaro ; he was then drawn 
into the polemical work of politics. Though he has created some 
great types of fl unkey dom, the explanatory story is more to him 
than the picture, which is often too sketchy, though masterly. 
Reduced reproductions of his work have been issued in volumes, a 
common form of popularity never attempted with Daumier's fine 
lithographs. M. A. L. Willette, bom at Cnfilons-sur-Mame in 1857, 
a son of Colonel Willette, the aide-de-camp to Marshal Basaine, 
worked for four years in Alexandre Cabancl’s studio, and so gained 
an artistic training which alone would have distinguished him from 
his fellows, even without the delightful poetical fancy and Watteau- 
like grace which are somewhat unexpected amid the ugliness of 
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modem life. Ifi*? work has the value, no doubt, of deep and various 
meaninR, but it has also intriiibic artistic worth. M. vVillettc is, in 
fact, the ideal delineator of the more voluptuous and higldy spiced 
Uspectb ol contemporary life. “ Caran d’Ache,” a native of Moscow, 
born in 1K5H, borrowed from the German caricaturists — mainly from 
W. fJusch — Jiis methods oi illustrating “ a slory without words." 
He makes fun even of animals, and is a inaslcr of canine physiog- 
noiny. His simple and untiring outline is a method peculiarly his 
own ; now and again his wit rises to grandiloquence, as in his 
Uelhna, rushing on an automobile through massacre and con- 
flagrations, and in his ^f>op6e (Epic) of shadows thrown on a sheet. 
Among his tollowers may be inchtd<‘d A. Guillaume and Gerbault. 
M. C. J.. heandre, born at Cliarripserret (Orne), in 1802, is, like 
" Andre Gill,’’ a draughtsman of monstrosities ; he can get a perfect 
likeness ol a lace while exaggerating some jiarticular feature, gives 
his ligure a hump-back, as Dantaii did m his statuettes, and has a 
facial dexterity which sometimes does scant justice to his very 
original wit. At the same time he has a true sense of beauty, 
M. Theophile A. Steinlen, born at Lausanne 111 1859, went to l*aris 
ill 1881. He should be studied in his illustrations to liruant. lie 
knows the inmost core of the Butt e-Montmartre, and depicts it 
with realistic and brutal relisli. M. Albert Kobidu, born at Compiigiie 
111 1848, collaborated witli Decaux in 1871 to found La Catiiature \ 
he IS a paradoxical seer of th(* possible future and a curiosity-hunter 
of the past. Okl Pans has no secrets from him ; he knows all the 
old stories and eostumes ol the middle ages, and has illustrated 
Rabelais ; and for fertility of fancy he reminds us of Gustave Dore, 
but with a sense of movement so vibrant as to be almost distressing. 
" Bac,’’ born at Vienna in 185(1, has infused a strain of the Austrian 
woman into the I^irisienne ; representing her merely as a pleasure- 
and love-seeking creature, as the toy of an evening, he has recorded 
her peccadilloes, her witcheries and her vices. Others who have shot 
folly as it flies are M. Albert Guillaume, who illustrated the Exhibi- 
tion of Kjoo in a series of remarkable silhouettes ; “ Mars ’’ ; " Henri 
.Somm ’’ ; Gerbault ; and Grim. M. Huard depicts to perfiTtioii 
tlie country townsfolk m their elementary psychology. M. Hermann 
Paul, .M. Eoram's not unworthy successor on the L'i^aro, is a cruel 
satirist, who in a single face can epitomize a whole class of society, 
and could catalogue the actons of the comedie humaine in a senes of 
drawings. M. J(‘aii Veber loves fantastic subjects, the gnomes of 
Iniry-tales and myths ; but he has a biting irony for contemporary 
history, as iti the liutdin's Shop, where Bismarck is the blood-stained 
biitclmr. M. Abel I'uivre, a rdined and charming painter, is a 
whimsical humorist with tlie pencil. He shows us monstrous women, 
fabulously hideous, drawing them witli a sort ot realism which i'. 
droll by sheer ugliness. Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec startles us by 
extraordinary dislocations, scrawled limbs and inexiilicable 
anatomy ; he ha^ lelt an inimitable scries of sketches of Mme 
Yvette GuillKTt when she was at her thinnest. M. Felix Vallottoii 
n^produces crows in l»lots of black with a Japanese use of the brush. 
M. G. Jeanniot. a notable illustrator, sometimes amuses himself by 
contributing to Le Rire, Le Soufife, Le Pompon, l.'Assiette au 
Heuirc, <S:c., drawing the two types he most atleets ; the fashionable 
world and soldiers. M. Ibels, Capiello and many more might be 
enumerated, but it is impossible to chronicle all the clever humorous 
artists of the illustrated papers. 

It IS the trequent habit of French caricaturists to employ a nom- 
de'guevfc. We tlierefore give here a list of the genuine names 
represented by the pseudonyms used above, together with others 
familiar to the public : — 


‘ Andre Gill " 

. 

= L. A. Gosset dc Guinc (1840-1885). 

‘ Bac ’’ (" Cab 

" and 


“ Saro ") . 


Ferdinand Bach (b. 1859). 

' Caran d’Ache 


s= Emmanuel Poiri!'. ^ 

‘ C'hani " 


= Comte Arned6e de Noi'* (b. 1818). 

‘ Crafty " 


= Victor Gerusez (b. 1840). 

‘ Draner" (and " Paf ") 

= Jules Renard (b. 1833). 

‘ Faustin " . 

. 

= Faustin Betl)eder (b. 1847). 

* Gavarni " . 

. . . 

= S, G. Chevalier (1804-1806). 

‘ G(!‘d<'‘on " . 


-Galleon Baril (b. 1832). 

‘ Grandville " 

, , , 

tr J. 1. 1. GtVard (1803-1847). 

' Honriot and (" 

Pif ’’) . 

= Henri Maigroi (b. ^857). 

‘ Henri Somm " 


ss Henri Sommier (b. 1844), 

• Job " . . 


= 1. 0. dc Breville (b. 1858). 

' Marcelin " , 


= Emile Planat (1825-1887). 

‘ Mars " . 


ss Maurice Bonvoisin (b. 1849). 

‘ Moloch ” . 


rrColomb (b. 1849). 

‘ Montbard " 


= C. A. Loyc (1841-1905). 

‘ Nadar " 


= F61ix Touniachon (b.'iBzo). 

‘ Pasquin " . 


= Georges Coutan (b. 185^). 

‘ P^in ’’ 


= Ed. Guillaume (b. 1842). 

* Randon ’’ . 


-Gilbert (1814-1845). 

' Sahib ’’ 


-1.. E. Lesage (b. 1847), 

‘ Said " . 


-.Alphonse L^vy (b. 1845). 

‘ Sem " . 


= Georges Goursat* 

‘ Stop ” , 


=:L. P. MoreFRetz (b. 1825). 


Germany . — During the later 19th century German caricature 
flourished principally in the comic papers Kladderadatsch of Berlin 
and Fliegepde of Munich ; the former a (lolitical paper with 


little artistic value, in which the ideas alone are clever, whilst the 
illustrations are merely a more or less clumsy adjunct to the text, 
while the F lie gnide Blatter , on the contrary, has artistic merit as 
well as wit. Wilhelm Busch (b. 1832). the most brilliant German 
draughtsman of the last generation, made his dHntt with an illustrated 
poem " The Feasant and the Miller,’’ and won a world- wide reputa^ 
tion with the following works • Pater Filtmus, Die Lromme Helene, 
Max und Moritz, Der heilige Antonins, Maler Klcksel, Balduin 
Bdhlamm, Die Erlebnisse Knapps des Junggesellen. Busch stands 
alone among the caricatui i.st.s of his nation, inasmuch as he is both 
the author and the illustrator of these works, his witty doggerel 
supplying Germany with hou.sehold words. Tlie drawings that 
accompany the text are amazing for the skill and directness with 
which he hits the vital mark. A flourish or two and a few touche.s 
are enough to set before us figures of intensely comical aspect. This 
distmguLshes Busch from .Adolf Oberldnder (1845), who became the 
chief draughtsman on Fliegende Blatter, Busch's drawings would 
have no meaning apart from the lunnorous words. Oberliinder 
works with the pencil only. Men, aiiinials, trees, objects, are en- 
dowed by him with a mysterious life of their own. Without the 
help of any verbal joke, he achieves the funniest results simply by 
seiMiig and accentuating the eomical .side of everything. His 
tlrawings are caricature* in the strict sense of the word, its nrinciph* 
being the exaggeration of some natural characteristic, i'he new 
generation of contributors to Fliegende Blatter do not work on these 
lines. Busch and Oberlamler were both oflshoots of the romantic 
school ; they made tun ol modern novelties. Hermann Schlittgen, 
M(‘ggendorfer, H. V’ogei-Flauen, Rene Reinicke. Adolf Hengelcr 
and Fritz Walile are the sons ol a self-satisfied time, triumphing in 
its own chic, elegance ami grace ; hence they do not parody what 
they see, but simply depict it. The w'it lies exclusively in the te'xt ; 
the illustrations uiin merely at a direct representation of street or 
drawing-room sci'nes. It is this which gives to Fliegende Blatter 
its value as a pictorial record of the history of German manners. Its 
pages are a permanent aullionty on the subject for those who desire 
to see the .social aspects of Germany during tlie last quarter of the 
19th century onwards. At the same time a falling off in the brilliancy 
ol this ])enodical was perceptible. Its fun liecame domestic and 
homely; it has faithfully adhered to the old technique ol wood- 
engraving, and made no effort to k(*ep pace with the inoderii methods 
of reproduction. German caricature, to live and flourish, was not 
keeping pace with the development of the art ; it had to take into 
its service the gay effects of colour, and derive fresh inspiration 
from the sweeping lines of the ornamental draughtsman. This led 
to the appearance of three new weekly pajierH : Jugvnd, Das Narren- 
schiff and Simpheissimus. Jugond, started in i8()b by Georg Jlirth 
111 Alunich, collected from the first a group of gilti'd young artists, 
more especially Thony, Bernhard T’ankok and Julius Diez, who 
based their style on old German wood-engraving : Fidus, who 
lavished the utmost beauty of line in unshaded pen-and-ink work ; 
Rudolf Wilke, whose grotesques have much in common witli Forain’s 
clever drawings ; Angelo Jank and R. M, Fielder, who work with a 
delightful bonhomie. Among the draughtsmen on the Karrensthiff 
(The Ship of Fools), Hans Ralii.schek is worthy of mention as having 
made the types of Berlin life all his own ; and while this paper gdves 
us for the most part inoftensive satire on .society, Stmplicissimus, 
first printed at Munich and then at Zurich, under the editorship ol 
Albert Langen, shows a marked Socialist and indeed Anarchist 
tendency, subjecting to ridicule and mockery everything that has 
liitherto l)een held as unassailable by such weapons ; it reminds us 
of the .scathing satire of Honore Daumier in i^a Caricature at the 
time of Louis Philippe. Thomas Theodor Heine ( 1 867) is unsurpassed 
in this style for his power of expression and variety of technuiue. 
We must admire his delicate draughtsmanship, or again, his drawing 
of the figure with the heavy line of heraldic ornament, and his broad 
and monumental grasp of the grotesque. His laughter is often 
insolent, but he is more often the preacher, .scourge in hand, wlio 
ruthlessly unveils all the dark side of life. Next to him come Paul, 
an incomparable limner of student life and the manners and customs 
of the Bavarian populace ; E. Thony, a wonderfully clever cari- 
caturist of the airs and assumption of the Prussian Junker and the 
Prussian subaltern ; J. C. £ugh and F. von Regnieck, who make 
fun of the townsman and political spoutcr in biting and searching 
^tire. The standard of caricature is at the present time a high* one 
in Germany ; indeed, the modem adoption of the pen-line, which 
has arisen since the impressionists in oil-painting repudiated line, 
had its origin in the influence of caricature. 

United States , — The proverbial irreverence of the American mind 
even towards its most cherished personages and ideals has made it 
particularly responsive to the appeal of caricature. At first an 
importation, it developed but slowly ; then it burst into luxuriant 
growth, sometimes exceeding the limits of wise and careful cultiva- 
tion. In the early period of American caricature, almost the only 
native is F. O. C. Daricy (1822-1 888), an illustrator of some im- 
portance ; the other names include the engraver Paul Revere (chiefly 
famous for a picture.sque exploit in the War of Independence) ; a 
Scotsmai}, William Charles ; the Englishmen, Matt Morgan and 
E. P. Bellew ; and the Germans, Thomas Nast and Joseph Kcppler. 

The name of Thomas Nast overshadows and sums up American 
political caricature. Nast, who was born in Bavaria in 1840, was 
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brought to America at the age of six ; and his training and all his 
interests were strongly American. At fourteen he was an illustrator 
on Leslie's Weekly, and was sent at twenty to England to illustrate 
the famous Sayers-Hecnan prize-fight. He then went as recorder 
of Garibaldi's campaign of i860. He returned to America known 
only as an illustrator. The Civil War did not awaken his latent 
genius till 1864, when he puhli.shed a cartoon of tierce irony against 
the political party which opposed Lincoln's re-election and advocated 
peace measures witli the Southern confederacy. This cartoon not 
only made Nast famous, but may be said to contain the germ of 
American caricature; for all that had gone before was too crude in 
technique to pass muster even as good caricature. 

The magnificent corruption of Tammany Hall under the leader- 
ship of William M. Tweed, the first ol the great municipal “ bosses/*^ 
gave Nast a subject worth attacking. Siegfried, earnest but light- 
hearted, armed with the mightier .sword of the pen of ridicule, 
assailed the monster ensconced in his treasure-cavc, and after a 
long buttle won a brilliant victory, Nast did not always rely on a 
mere picture to carry his thrust ; oltcn his cartoon consisted of only 
a minor figure or two looking at a large placard on which a long and 
poignantly- worded attack was dcli\'ered m cold t ype. At other times 
the most ingenious pictorial subtlety was displayed. This long scries 
sounds almost the whole gaiiuit of caricature, from downright 
ridicule to tlie most lofty denunciation. A very happy device was 
the representation of Tweed's face by a money-bag with only dollar 
marks for features, a device which, strangely enough, made a 
curiously failliful likene.ss of tht* *' boodle "-loving despot. When, 
finally, Tweed took to flight, to escape imprisonment, he was recog- 
nized and caught, it is .said, entirely through the wide familiarity 
given to his image in Nast’s cartoons. 

When Nast retired from Harper’s Weekly lie was succeeded by 
Charles Cireen Bush (born 1S42 ; died iqoy). With even greater 
technical resources, he has poured lurlli a series of cartoons of 
remarkable evenness of skill and interest ; he soon left weekly for 
daily journalism. He never won, single-handed, such a battle as 
Nast's, but lus drawings have a more general, perluqis a more lasting 
i:iterest. When he left Harper's Weekly he was succeeded by W. A. 
Rogers, who composed many ingenious and telling cartoons. 

'Ihe vogue which, through Nast, Harper's Weekly gave to cari- 
cature prepared the w'ay for the first jiurel)- comic weekly paper, 
Pmk, founded by two Germans, and for long f>ublished in a German 
as well as an English edilion — a journal which has cast its mfluerce 
generally in favour of the Democratic party. It is worth noting 
that not only the founders but the spirit of American caricature 
have been rather German tJian English, the American comic papers 
more Gosely resembling Fliegeiide lildtter, for example, than Punch, 
One of the founders of Piuk was Josejih Keppler (1838-1894), long 
its chief caricaturist. 

The Rejiublican party soon found a champion in Judge, a weekly 
satirical pa])er which resembles Puck closely in its crudely coloun d 
pages, thougli somewhat broader and ktss ambitious in the spirit and 
execution of its black-and-white illustrations. I'liese two paper-i 
have kept rather strictly to iicrmanent staffs, and liave furnished 
tlu‘ opening for many popular drauglit.smen, such as Bendiard 
Gillara (d, i8y6), and his brother, Victor; J. A. Wales (d. 1886); 
E. Zimmermann, who.se extremely plebeian and broadly treated type.-, 
often ob.scure the ob.'servation and Falstalhan humour displayed in 
them ; Grant Hamilton ; Frederick Opper, for many years devoted 
to the trials of suburban existence, and later concerned in combating 
the trusts; C. J. Taylor, a graceful technician ; H. Smith ; Frank A. 
Nankivell, who.se pretty athletic girls are prone to attitudinizing; 
J. Mortimer Flagg ; F. M. Howarth ; Mrs FTances O’Neill Latham, 
who.se pcr.sonages are singularly well modelled and alive ; and Miss 
Baker Baker, a .skilful draughtswoman of animals. 

A stimulus to genuine art in caricature was given by the e.stablish- 
menl (1883) of the weekly Life, edited by 1 . A. Mitchell, a clever 
draughtsman as well as an original writer. It is to thi.s paper that 
America owes the discovery and encouragement of its most remark- 
able artist -humorist, Charles Dana Gib.son, whoso tcchnkiue has 
developed through many interesting phases from exceeding delicacy 
to a .sculpturesque boldness of line without losing its rich texture, 
and without becoming monotonous. Mr Gib.son is chiijfly beloved 
by his public for his almost idolatrous realizations of the beautiful 
American woman of various types, ages and environments. His 
w'orks are, however, full of the most subtle character-observations, 
and American men of all walk.s of life, and foreigners of every type, 
impart as much importance and humour to his pages as his " Gibson 
girls” give radiance. His admitted devotion to Du Maurier. in 
reverence for the beautiful woman beautifully attired, has led some 
critics to set him dowm as a mere disciple, while his powerful indi- 
viduality has led others to accuse him of monotony ; but a serious 
examination of his work has seemed to reveal that he has gone 
beyond the genius of Du Maurier in sophistication, if not in vanety, 
of subjects and treatment. As much as any other artist Mr Gibson 
has studiously tried new experiments in the new fields opened by 
modernized proces.ses of photo-engraving, and has been an important 
influence in both English and American line-illustration. 

Among other students of society, particular success has been 
achieved by C. S. Reinhart (1844-1896), Charles Howard Johnson 
(d. 1895), H. W. M'Vickar, S. W. van Schaick, A. E. Sterner, W'. H. 
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Hyde, W. T. Smedley and A. B. Wenzell, each of them strongly 
individual in manner and often full of verve and truth. 

Life, and other comic papers, including for many years Truth, 
also brought forward caricaturists of distinct worth and a marked 
tendency to specialization. E. Atw'ood (d. 1900) was ingenious 
in cartoons lightly allegorical ; Oliver Herford has showm a fascina- 
tion elusive of analysis in his drawings as in his verse ; T. S. Sullivan t 
has made a quaintly intellectual application of the old-world devices 
of large heads, small bodies, and the like ; I’eter Newell has developed 
individuality both in treatment and in humour ; E. W. Kemble is 
noteworthy among the exploiters of negro life ; and H. B. Eddv. 
Augustus Dirk, Robert L. Wagner, A. Anderson, F. Sarka and 1 '. 
Swinnerton have all displayed marked individuality. 

in distinction from the earlier period, the modern school of 
American caricature is strongly national, not only in subject, but 
in origin, training and in mental attitude, exception being made 
of a few notable figures, such as Michael Angelo Woolf, born in 
England, and of a somewhat Cruikshankiati technique. He came 
to America while young, and contributed a long series of what may 
be called slum -fantasies, instinct alike with laughter and sorrow, 
at times strangely combining extravagant melodrama with a most 
plausible and convincing impossibility. His drawings must always 
lie very close to the affections of the large audience that welcomed 
them. American also by adoption is Henry Mayer, a German by 
birth, who has contributed to many of the chief comic jiapers of 
France. England. Germany and America. 

Entirely native in every way is the art of A. B, Frost (b. 1851), a 
irominent humorist who deals with the life of the common peopl(\ 
lis caricature (he is also an illustrator of versatility and importance) 
is distinguished by its anatomical knowledge, or, rather, anatomical 
imagination. Violent as the action of his figures frequently is, it is 
always convincing. Such triumphs as the tragedy of the kind- 
hearted man and tlie iingratthiil bull-calf ; the spinster’s cat that 
ate rat poison, and many others, force the most serious to laughter 
by their amazing velocity of action and their unctuousness of ex- 
pres.sion. Frost is to American caricature what " Artemus Ward " 
has bet'ti to American humour, and hi.s field of publication lias been 
chiefly the monthly magazine. 

The influ(*nce of the weekly periodicals has been briefly traced. 
A later development was the entrance of the omnivorous daily 
newspaper into the field of both the magazine and the weekly. 
For many yi‘ars almost every newspaper ha.s jirinted its daily car- 
toon, g(‘iierally of a political nature. Few of the cartoonists have 
been able to keep up the jiacc of a daily inspiration, but C. G. Bush 
has been unusually succe.ssful in the attempt. Yet an occasional 
success atones for many slips, and the cartoonists are known and 
eagerly watched. The most influential has doubtless been Homer 
C. Davenport, whose slender artistic resources have been eked out 
by a vigour and mercilessnes.s of assault rare even in American 
annals. He lias a Rabelaisian complacency and skill in making a 
portrait magnificently repulsive, and his caricature.s are a vivid 
example of the school of cartoonists who believe in slashing rather 
than merely prodding or ticklmg the object of attack. Charles G. 
Nelan (1859-1904) frequently scored, ana in the wide extent of the 
United States one finds keen wits bu.«ily assailing the manifold evils 
of life. Noteworthy among them are : 'l lios. E. Bowers, H. R. 
Heaton, Albert Levering, Clare Angell and R. C. Swayne. 

Scandinavia. -Caricature flourishes also in the' Scandinavian 
countries, but few names are known beyond their borders. Professor 
Hans Tegiier of Denmark is an exception ; his illustrations to Hans 
Andersen (English edition, 1900) have carried his name wherever 
that author is appreciated, yet his reputation was made in the 
Danish Punch, which was founded after the year 1870 but has long 
ceased to exist. Alfred Schmidt and Axel Thie.ss have contributed 
notable sketches to Puk and its successor but in point 

of style they scarcely carry on the tradition of their jpredecessor, 
Fritz Jiirgensen. Among humorous artists of Norway, In. Kittclsen 
perhaps holds the leading place, and in Sweden, Bruno Liljcfors, 
Dost known as a brilliant painter of bird life. 

Bibliography. — Rules for Drauiing Caricature, with an Essay on 
Connie Painting, by Francis Grose (8vo, London, 1788) ; Historical 
Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing, by J. Pellcr Malcolm (4to, London, 
1813) I History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art, by 
Thomas Wright (8vo, London, 1865) ; Music de la caricature, by 
Jaime ; (a) Histoire de la caricature antique ; (b) Histoire de la 
caricature au moyen dge et sous la renaissance ; (c) Histoire de la 
caricature sous la rtforme et la ligue ; (d) Histoire de la caricature 
sous la ripublique, V empire, et la restauration ; (e) Histoire de la 
caricature moderne (5 vols.), by Champfleury («.«. Jules Fleurj^), 
(8vo, Paris) ; Le Musie secret de la caricature, by Champfleury {t.e. 
Jules Fleury), (8vo, Paris) ; L’Art du rite et de la caricature, by 
Arsfeno Alexandre (8vo, Paris) ; Caricature and other Comic Art, by 
James Parton (sm. 4to, New York, 1878) ; Le Miroir de la vie : la 
Caricature, by Robert de la Sizeranne (8vo, Paris, 1902), (tracing 
the aesthetic development of the art and spirit of caricature) ; La 
Caricature d tracers Us siicles, by Georges veyrat (4to, Paris); La 
Caricature et Us caricaturisUs, by £mile Ba^ud (with a preface by 
Ch. L6andre), (fo., Paris) ; Le Hire et la cancature, by Paul Gaultier 
(with a preface by Sully Prudhomme), (8vo, Paris, 1906), (a work 
of originality, dwelling not only on the aesthetic but on the essentially 
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pessimistic side of satiric art) ; English Caricaturixtf: and Graphic 
Humori^tts of the Nineteenth Century, by Graham Evcritl («.«. William 
Kod^ers Richardson), (4to, London, i88b), (a careful and interesting 
survey) ; La Caricature en An^leterre, by Ai^ustiu Filva (8vo, Pans, 
TQ02), (an able criticism from the point of view ol psycho-sociology) ; 
The History of I^Hinch, by M. 11 . Sptelmaim (8vo, London, 1895), 
(dealing with caricature 'art of England dunng the half-century 
covered by the book) ; Magazine of Art, passim, for biographies of 
English caricaturists •“ Our Graphic Humonsts " ; Social Pictorial 
Satire, by George du Manner (i2mo, London, t8q8 ); I.es Maeurs 
cf la caricature en hranie, by J. Grand -Carteret (8vo, Pans, 1885) ; 
La Caricature ct Vhumeur franpais au XIX^ sUcle, by Raoul l)eberdt 
(8vo, Pans) ; Lcs Maltres de la caricature franpaise en XIX^ sitcle, 
by Amiand Dayot (ParLs) ; Nos hutnoristes, by Ad. Rnsson (410, 
J*arls, T900) ; Les Manirs et la laritature en AUema^m, &c., by 
|. fband-Carteret (8vo. Paris. 1885). See also biographies of 
Chvirles Keene, 11 . Daumier, John Leech, &c., indicated under those 
names. (M. H. S.) 

€AR1GARA» a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Jsland.s, on Carigara Hay, 22 m. W. of Tarloban, 
the capital. Pop. (1903) 19,488, including that of Capoocan 
(3106), annexed to Carigara in the same year. Carigara is open 
to coast trade, exports large quantities of hemp, raises much 
rice, and manufactures cotton and abaca fabrics. It also has 
important fisheries. 

CARIGNANO, a town of I’iedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Turin, 11 m. S. by steam tramway from the town of Turin. Pop. 
(1901) t(iwn, 4^72, commune, 7104. It has a hand.some church 
(S. Giovanni Battista) erected in 1756-1766 by the architect 
Bencdctti) Alficri di Sostegno (1700-1767), uncle of the poet 
Alfieri. S. Maria delle Grazie eontiiins the tomb of Bianca 
Palaeologus, wife of Duke Charles I. of Savoy, at whose court 
Bayard was brought up. The town passed into the hands of the 
counts of Savoy in 1418. 

Carignano was erected by Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy into 
a principality as an appanage for his third son, Thomas Francis 
(1596-1656), whose descendant, Charles Albert, prince of Carig- 
nano, became king of Sardinia on the extinction of the elder line 
of the house of Savoy with the death of Charles Felix in 1831. 
The hou.se of Carignano developed two junior branches, those of 
Soissons and Villafranca, The first of these, which became 
extinct in 1734, was founded by Eugene Maurice, second .son of 
Thomas, by his wife Marie de Condc, countess of Soissons, who 
received his molher'.s eountship as his apjianage. ]n 1662 the 
town of Yvois in the Ardennes w'as raised by Louis XIV. into a 
duchy in his favour, its name being changed at the same time to 
Carignan. The famous Prince Eugene was the second son of 
t he first duke of C'arignan. The branch of Villafranca started with 
Eugene Marie Louis (d. 1785), second son of Louis Victor of 
Carignano, whose grandson Eugene (1816-1888), afterwards an 
admiral in the Italian navy, was created prince of Savoy- 
Carignano, by King C'harles Albert in 1834. He had contracted 
a morganatic marriage, and in 1888, on the occasion of his 
silver wedding, the title of countess of Villafranca was bestowed 
upon his wife, his eldest son, Filiberto, being at the same time 
created count of Villafranca, and his younger son, Vittorio, 
count of Sois.sons. 

CARILLON, an arrangement for playing tunes upon a set of 
bells by mechanical means. The word is said to be a Fr. form 
of Late Lat. or Ital. quadri^lio, a simple dance measure on four 
notes or for four persons (Lat. quattuor) ; and is used sometimes 
for the tune played, sometimes (and more commonly in England) 
for the set of bells used in playing it. The earliest medieval 
attempts at bell music, as distinct from mere noise, seem to have 
consisted in striking a row of small bells by hand with a hammer, 
and illustrations in MSS. of the 12th and 13th centuries show 
this process on three, four or even eight bells. The introduction 
of mechanism in the form either of a barrel (see Barrel-Organ) 
set with pegs or studs and revolving in connexion with the 
machinery of a clock, or of a keyboard struck by hand {carillon 
a clavier\ made it possible largely to increase the number of 
bells and the range of harmonies. In Belgium, the home of the 
carillon, the art 01 the carillonneur was at one time brought to 
great perfection and held in high esteem (see Bell) ; but even 
there it is gradually giving way to mechanism. In England 


manual skill has never been much employed, though keyboards 
on the continental model have been introduced, e.g. at the 
Manchester town hall, at Eaton Hall, and elsewhere ; carillon 
music being mainly confined to hymn tunes at regular intervals 
(generally three hours), or chimes at the hours and intervening 
quarters. The “ Cambridge and “ Westminster chimes are 
very familiar ; and more recently chimes have been composed 
by Sir John Stainer for Freshwater in the Isle of Wight (“ Tenny- 
son ” Chimes), and by Sir Charles Stanford for “ Bow Bells ’’ in 
l-ondon. 

CARINI, a town in the province of Palermo, Sicily, 13 m. 
by rail W.N.W. of Palermo. Pop. (1901) 13,931. On the coast 
are some ruins of the ancient Hyccara, the only Sican settlement 
(probably a fi.shing village) on the coast. It was stormed and 
taken by the Athenians in 415 B.C., and the inhabitants, among 
them the famous courtesan ]-ais, sold as slaves. At La Grazia 
Christian catacombs have been found (Not. degliScavi, 1890, 362). 

CARINTHIA (Ger. Kdrnien),ii duchy and crownlnnd of Austria, 
bounded E. by Styria, N. by Styria and Salzburg, W. by 'I'irol, 
and S. by Italy, Gurz and Gradisca and Carniola. It has an 
area of 4005 .sq. m. Carinlhia is for the most part a mountainous 
region, divided by the Drave, wliich traverses it from west to east 
into two parts. To the north of the valley of the Drave the duchy 
is occupied by the Hohe Tauern and the primitive Alps of (^.arin- 
thia and Styria, which belong to the central zone of the Eastern 
Alps. The Hohe Tauern contains the massifs of the Gross 
Glockner (12,455 ^L), the Hochnarr (10,670 ft.) and the Ankogcl 
(11,006 ft.), and is traver.sed by the .saddles of the Uoehthor 
and^ the Malnitzer 'I’aiiern, which separates tliese groups from 
one another. To the east of the Hohe Tauern stretches the group 
of the primitive Alps of Carinthia and Styria, namely the Pfillaer 
Alps with the glacier-covercd peak of the Hafner ICck (10,041 ft.); 
the Stang Alps with the highest peak the Ei.senhut (8007 ft.) ; 
the Saualpe with the highest peak the Grosse wSaualpc (6825 ft.) ; 
and finally the Koralpcn chain or the Stainzer Alps (7023 ft.) 
separated from the preceding group by the Lavanl valley. The 
country south of the Drave is occupied by several groups of the 
southern limestone zone, namely the Carnic Alps, the Julian 
Alp.s, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps. The Carnic Alps 
arc divided by the Gail valley in the South Carnic group and the 
northern Gailthal Alps. They are traversed by the I^ontebba 
or Pontafel Pass, through which passes one of the principal 
Alpine roads from Italy to Austria. The road is covered by the 
fortress of Malhorgcth, where Captain ilensel with a handful 
of men met with a heroic death defending the place against an 
overwhelming French force in the campaign of 1809. A .similar 
fate overtook, on the same day, the i8th of May 1809, Captain 
Hermann von Ilermannsdorf and his small garrison, who were 
defending the Predil fort. This fort covers the road which 
traverses the Predil Pass in the Julian Alps and is the principal 
road leading from Carinthia to the Coastland. Commemorative 
monuments have been erected in both places. The Gailthal 
Alps end with the Doliratsch or Villaclier Alp (7107 ft.), situated 
to the south-west of Villach (q.v,), which is celebrated as one of the 
finest views in the whole eastern Alps. South of Hermagor, the 
principal place of the Gail valley, is the chain of mountains which 
is famous as being the only place where the beautiful Wuljenia 
Carinthiaca is found. The highest peaks in the Karawankas 
are the Grosse Mittagskogel (7033 ft.), the Och Obir (7023 ft.) 
and the Petzen (6934 ft.). The Ursula Berg (5563 ft.) ends the 
group of the Karawankas, which are continued by the Steiner Alps. 

The principal river is the Drave, which flows from west to east 
through the length of the duchy, and receives in its course the 
waters of all the other streams, except the Fella, which reaches 
the Adriatic by its junction with the Tagliamento. Its principal 
tributaries are the Gail on the right, and the Moll, the Lieser, 
the Gurk with the Gian, and the Lavant on the left. Carinthia 
possesses a great number of Alpine lakes, which, unlike the other 
Alpine lakes, lie in the longitudinal valleys. The principal 
lakes ar§ : the Millstatter-see (8J sq. m. in extent, 908 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of 1902 ft.), the Worther-see (17 sq. m. in extent, 
212 ft. deep, at an altitude of 1438 ft.), the Ossiach-see (loj sq. m. 
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in extent, 150 ft. deep, at an altitude of 1599 ft.), and the elongated 
Weissen-see (4J m. long, 309 ft. deep, at an altitude of 3037 ft.). 

I'he climate is severe in the north and north-west parts, but the 
south and south-east districts are milder, while the most favoured 
part is the Lavant valley . Of the total area only 1 3* 7 1 % is arable 
land, To*5o % is occupied by meadows and gardens, 5-18 % by 
pastures, while 44*24 % is covered by forests, almost exclusively 
pine-forests. Cattle-rearing is well developed, and the horses 
bred in C arinthia enjoy a good reputation. The mineral wealth of 
Carinthia is great, and consists in lead, iron, zinc and coal. Iron 
ore is extracted in the region of the Saualpe, and is worked in the 
foundries of St Leonhard, St Gertraud, Pravali, Hirt, Treibach 
and Eberstein. About two-thirds of the total production of 
lead in Austria is extracted in Carinthia, the principal places 
l^eing Bleiberg and Kaibl. The metallurgic industries are well 
developed, and consist in the production of iron, steel, machinery, 
small-arms, lead articles, wire-cables and rails. The principal 
manufacturing places are Pravali, Briickl, Klagenfurt, Lippitz- 
bach, Wolfsberg, St Veit and Buchscheiden near Feldkirchen. 
The manufacture of small-arms is concentrated at Ferlach. 
Other trades are the manufacture of paper, leather, cement 
and the exploitation of forests. 

The population of Carinthia in 1900 was 367,344, which 
corresponds to 91 inhabitants per sq. m. According to nation- 
ality, 71-54% were Germans, and 28-39% Slovenes, mostly 
settled in the districts adjoining the Slovene province of Camiola. 
Over 94 % of the population were Koman Catholics. The local 
diet, of which the bishop of Gurk is a member ex officio, is com- 
posed of 37 members, and Carinthia sends jo deputies to the 
Keichsrat at Vienna. For administrative purposes, the province 
is divided into seven districts, and an autonomous municipality, 
Klagenfurt (pop. 24,314), the capital. Other principal places 
are : Villach (9690), Wolfsberg (4852), St Veit (4667), an old 
town, the former capital of Carinthia up to 1518, Pravali (404’j), 
'J’ravis (3640), a favourite summer-resort and tourist place, 
i 51 eiberg (3435X Volkermarkt (2606) and Spittal (2564). 

('arinthia is so called from the Cami, a C'eltic people, and in 
the time of Augustus it formed part of Noricum. After the fall 
of the Roman empire, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
Carentania, which was founded by Samo, a Frankish adventurer, 
but soon fell to pieces after his death. Under Charlemagne 
it constituted a margravate, which in 843 passed into the hands 
of Louis the German, whose grandson Arnulf was the first to 
bear the title of duke of Carinthia. The duchy was held by various 
families during the nth, 12th and 13th centuries, and at length 
in 1335 was bestowed by Louis the Bavarian on the dukes of 
Austria. It was divided into Upper or Western Carinthia and 
Lower or Eastern ; of these the former fell to France in 1809, 
but was reconquered in 1813. It was created a separate crown- 
land in 1849. 

vSec Ai-lsi;likt*r, Ceschichte Kdnitcns (Klagenfurt, 1885). 

CARINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 
283-284, was the elder son of the emperor Cams, on whose 
accession he was appointed governor of the western portion of 
the empire. He fought with success against the German tribes, 
but soon left the defence of the Upper Rhine to his legates and 
returned to Rome, where he abandoned himself to all kkids of 
debauchery and excess. He also celebrated the ludt Romani 
on a scale of unexampled magnificence. After the death of 
Cams, the army in the East demanded to be led back to Europe, 
and Numerianus, the younger son of Cams, was forced to comply. 
During a halt at Chalcedon, Numerianus was murdered, and 
Diocletian, commander of the body-guards, was proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers. Carinus at once left Rome and set out 
for the East to meet Diocletian. On his way through Pannonia 
he put down the usurper M. Aurelius Julianus, and encountered 
the army of Diocletian in Moesia. Carinus was successful in 
several engagements, and at the battle on the Margus (Morava), 
according to one account, the valour of his troops had gained 
the day, when he was assassinated by a tribune w'hose wife he 
had seduced. In another account, the battle is represented os 
having resulted in a complete victory for Diocletian. Carinus 


has the reputation of having been one of the worst of the 
emperors. 

Vopiscus, Carinus (mainly the recital of his crimes) ; Aurelius 
Victor, Dc Caesaribus, 38, I-qjit. 38 ; Eutropius be. 18-20 ; Zonaras 
xii. 30 ; Oroaius vii, 25 ; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencydopadie, ii. 24 ff. 
(Hc-nacc). 

CARIPE, a small town of Venezuela in the state of Bermudez, 
about 53 m. E.S.E. of Cumand. It is the chief station of the 
Capuchin missions to the Chayma Indians, founded toward the 
close of the T7th century, and stands 2635 ft. above sea-level, 
in a fertile valley of the Sierra Bergantin, long celebrated for its 
cool, invigorating climate. The lorality is also celebrated foi 
the extensive system of caves in the limestone rocks found in its 
vicinity, which were described by Humboldt in his Personal 
Narrative. The principal rave, known as the C ueva del Guacharo, 
extends inward a distance of 2800 ft. with a height of 70-80 ft. 
These caves are frequented by a species of night-hawk, called 
guacharo, which nests in the recesses of the rocks. The young are 
killed in great numbers for their oil. Caripe itself has a popula- 
tion of only 5S0, but the valley and neighbouring stations have 
about ten times that number. Caripe should not be confounded 
with Rio Caribe, a town and port on the Caribbean coast a short 
distance east of Carupano, which has a population of about 6000. 

CARISBROOKE, a town in the Isle of Wight, England, i m. 
S. of Newport. Pop. (1901) 3993. The valley of the Lugley 
brook separates the village from the steep conical hill crowned 
by the castle, the existence of which has given Carisbrooke 
its chief fame. There are remains of a Roman villa in the valley, 
but no reliable mention of Carisbrooke occurs in Saxon times, 
though it has commonly been identified with the Saxon Wihi’ 
garaburh captured by C crdic in 530. Carisbrooke is not mentioned 
by name in the Domesday Survey, but Bowcombe, its principal 
manor, was a dependency of the royal manor of Amesbury, and 
was obtained from the king by William Fiu Oslwrn in exchange 
for three Wiltshire manors. The castle is mentioned in the 
Survey under Alvington, and was probably raised ])y William 
Fitz Osbern, who was made first lord of the Isle of Wight. From 
this date lordship of the Isle of Wight was always associated 
with ownership of the castle, which thus became the seat of 
government of the island. Henry I. bestowed it on Richard dc 
Redvers, in whose family it continued until TsaMla de Fortibus 
sold it to Edward I., after which the government was entrusted 
to wardens as representatives of the crown. The keep was 
added to the castle in the reign of Henry I., and in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the Spanish Armada was expected, it was 
surrounded by an elaborate pentagonal fortification. The castle 
was garrisoned by Baldwin de Redvers for the empress Maud 
in 1136, but was captured by Stephen. In the reign of Richard II. 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by the French ; Charles I. was im- 
prisoned here for fourteen months before his execution. After- 
■wards his two youngest children were confined in the castle, 
and the Princess Elizabeth died there. In 1904 the chapel of St 
Nicholas in the castle was reopened and reconsecrated, having 
been rebuilt as a national memorial of Charles I. The remains 
of the castle are extensive and imposing, and the keeper’s house 
and other parts are inhabited, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Within the walls is a well 200 ft. deep ; and another in 
the centre of the keep is reputed to have been still deeper. The 
church of St Mary, Carisbrooke, has a beautiful Perpendicular 
tower, and contains transitional Norman portions. Only the 
site can be traced of the Cistercian priory to which it belonged. 
This was founded shortly after the Conquest and originated 
from the endowment which the monks of Lyre near Evreux held 
in Bowcombe, including the church, mill, houses, land and tithes 
of the manor. Richard II. bestowed it on the abbey of Mount- 
grace in Yorkshire. It was restored by Henry IV., but was 
dissolved by act of parliament in the reign of Henry V., who 
bestowed it on his newly -founded charter- house at Sheen. 
Carisbrooke formerly had a considerable market, several mills, 
and valuable fisheries, but it never acquired municipal or repre- 
sentative rights, and was important only as the site of the castle. 

Sec Victoria County History — Hampshire ; William Westall, Hi&» 
tory of Carisbrooke Castle (1850). 
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CARISSIMI, GIACOMO (c. 1604-1674)^ one of the most cele- 
brated masters of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman 
school of music, was born about 1604 in Marino (near Rome). 
Of his life almost nothing is known. At the age of twenty he 
became chapel-master at Assisi, and in 1628 he obtained the same 
position at the church of St Apollinaris belonging to the Collegium 
Cicrmanicum in Rome, which he held till his death on the 12th 
of January 1674, at Rome, lie seems never to have left Italy, 
"rhe two great achievements generally ascribed to him arc the 
further development of the recitative, lately introduced by 
Monteverdc, and of infinite importance in the history of dramatic 
music; and the invention of the chamber-cantata, by which 
Carissimi superseded the madrigals formerly in use. His position 
in tlie history of church music and vocal chamber music is 
somewhat similar to that of (Ravalli in the history of opera. It 
is ijjipossiblc to say who was really the inventor of the chamber- 
cantata ; but Carissimi and Luigi Rossi were the composers who 
first made this form the vehicle for the most intellectual style of 
chamber-music, a function which it continued to perform until 
the death of Alessandro Scarlatti, Astorga and Marcello. Of his 
oratorios Jephthah has been published by Novello & Co., and is 
well known ; this work and others are important as definitely 
establishing the form of oratorio unaccompanied by dramatic 
action, which has maintained its hold to the present day. He 
also may claim the merit of having given greater variety and 
interest to the instrumental accompaniments of vocal composi- 
tions. Dr Burney and Sir John Hawkins published specimens of 
Ids compositions in their works on the history of music ; and Dr 
Aldrich collected an almost complete set of his compositions, at 
present in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. The British 
Museum also possesses numerous valuable works by this great 
Italian master. Most of his oratorios are in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale at Paris. 

CARLETONy WILLIAM (1794-1869), Irish novelist, was born 
at Prillisk, Clogher, Co. Tyrone, on the 4th of March 1794. 
His father was a tenant farmer, who supported a family of 
fourteen children on as many acres, and young Carleton passed 
his early life among scenes precisely similar to those he after- 
wards delineated with .so much power and truthfulness. His 
father was remarkable fpr his extraordinary memory, and had a 
tliorough acquaintance with Irish folklore ; the mother was noted 
throughout the district for the sweetness of her voice. The 
beautiful character of Honor, the miser’s wife, in Fardorougha, 
is .said to have been drawn from her. 

The education received by Carleton was of a very humble 
description. As his father removed from one small farm to 
another, he alttinded at various places the hedge-schools, which 
used to be a notable feature of Irish life. The admirable little 
picture of one of these schools is given in the sketch called 
“ The Hedge School ” included in Traits and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry, Most of his learning was gained from a curate 
named Keenan, who taught a classical school at Donagh (Co. 
Monaghan), which Carleton attended from 1814 to 1816. Before 
this Carleton had resolved to prosecute his education as a poor 
scholar at Munster, with a view to entering the church ; but 
in obedience to a warning dream, the story of which is told 
in the Poor Scholar ^ he returned home, where he received the 
unbounded veneration of the neighbouring peasantry for his 
supposed wonderful learning. An amusing account of this 
phase of his existence is given in the little sketch, Denis 
O’Shaughnessy.” About the age of nineteen he undertook one 
of the religious pilgrimages then common in Ireland. His 
experiences as a pilgrim, narrated in “ The Lough Derg Pilgrim,” 
made him resign for ever the thought of entering the church, 
and he eventually became a Protestant. His vacillating ideas 
as to a mode of life were determined in a definite direction by 
the reading of Gil Bias, He resolved to cast himself boldly upon 
the world, and try what fortune had in store for him. He went 
to Killanny, Co. Louth, and for six months acted as tutor in the 
family of a farmer |^ed Piers Murphy, and after some other 
experiments he set vtior Dublin, and arrived in the metropolis 
with 2s. 9d. in his poiilcet. He first sought occupation as a bird- { 
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stuffer, but a proposal to use potatoes and meal as stuffing failed 
to recommend him. He then determined to become a soldier, 
but the colonel of the regiment in which he desired to enlist 
persuaded him — Carleton had applied in Latin — to give up the 
idea. He obtained some teaching and a clerkship in a Sunday 
School office, began to contribute to the journals, and his paper 
” The Pilgrimage to Lough Derg,” which was publi.shed in the 
Christian Examiner, excited great attention. In 1830 appeared 
the first scries of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry (^2 vols.), 
which at once placed the author in the first rank of Irish novelists. 
A second series (3 vols.), containing, among other stories, ” Tubber 
Derg, or the Red Well,” appeared in 1833, and Tales of Ireland 
in 1834. From that time till within a few years of his death 
Carleton’s literary activity was incessant. ” Fardorougha the 
Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona ” appeared in 1837-1838 
in the Dublin University Magazine. Among his other famous 
novels are : Valentine McClutchy, the Irish Agent, or Chronicles 
of the Castle Cumber Property (3 vols., 1845) ; '^ he Black Prophet, 
a Tale of the Famine, in the Dublin University Magazine (1846), 
printed separately in the next year ; 7'he Emigrants of Ahadarra 
(1847); Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen Baum (in 7'he Inde- 
pendent, London, 1850) ; and The Tithe Proctor (1849), the 
violence of which did his reputation harm among his own 
countrymen. Some of his later stories. The Squanders of Castle 
Squander (1852) for instance, are defaced by the mass of political 
matter with which they are overloaded. In spite of his very 
considerable literary production Carleton remained poor, but 
his necessities were relieved in 1848 by a pension of £200 a year 
granted by Lord John Russell in response to a memorial on 
Carleton’s behalf signed by numbers of distinguished persons 
in Ireland, He died at Sandford, Co. Dublin, on the 30th of 
January 1869. 

Carleton’s best work is contained in the Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry. He wrote from intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes he described ; and he drew with a sure hand a 
scries of pictures of peasant life, unsurpassed for their appreciation 
of the passionate tenderness of Irish home life, of the buoyant 
humour and the domestic virtues which would, under better 
circumstances, bring prosperity and happiness. He alienated 
the sympathies of many Irishmen, however, by hi.s unsparing 
criticism and occasional exaggeration of tl\e darker side of 
Irish character. He was in his own words the “ historian of their 
habits and manners, their feelings, their prejudices, their super- 
stitions and their crimes.” (Preface to Tales of Ireland.) 

During the la.st months of his life Carleton began an autobiograpliy 
which he brought down to the beginning of Ins literary career. Tins 
forms the first part of The Life of William Carleton ... (2 vols., 
1896), by D. J. O’Donoghue, which contains full information about 
his life, and a list of his scattered writings. A selection from his 
.stories (1889), in the " Camelot Series,” has an introduction by 
Mr W. B. Yeats, lie must not be confu.sed with Will Carleton 
(b. 1845), the American author of Farm Ballads (1873). 

CARLETON PLACE, a town and port of entry of Lanark 
county, Ontario, Canada, 28 m. S.W. of Ottawa, on the Mis.sissippi 
river, and at the junction of the main line and Brockville branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. It has abundant water-power 
privileges, and extensive railway-repair shops and woollen 
mills. Pop, (1901) 4059. 

CARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), English freethinker, was 
bom on the 8th of December 1790, at Ashburton, Devonshire, 
the son of a shoemaker. Educated in the village school, he was 
apprenticed to a tinman against whose harsh treatment he fre- 
quently rebelled. Having finished his apprenticeship, he obtained 
occupation in London as a journeyman tinman. Influenced by 
reading Paine’s Rights of Man, he became an uncompromising 
radical, and in 1817 started pushing the sale of the Black Dwarf, 
a new weekly paper, edited by Jonathan Wooler, all over London, 
and in his zeal to secure the dissemination of its doctrines fre- 
quently walked 30 m. a day. In the same year he also printed 
and sold 25,000 copies of Southey’s Wat Tyler, reprinted the 
suppressed Parodies of Hone, and wrote himself, in imitation of 
them, the 'Political Litany. This work cost him eighteen weeks 
imprisonment. In 1818 he published Paine’s works, for which 
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and for other publications of a like character he was fined £1500, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. 
Here he published the first twelve volumes of his periodical 
the Republican, The publication was continued by his wife, who 
was accordingly sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in 1821. 
A public subscription, headed by the duke of Wellington, was 
now raised to prosecute Carlile’s assistants. At the same time 
Carlile's furniture and stock-in-trade in London were seized, 
three years were added to his imprisonment in lieu of payment 
of his fine, his sister was fined £500 and imprisoned for a year 
for publishing an address by him, and nine of his shopmen 
received terms of imprisonment varying from six months to 
three years. In 1825 the government decided to discontinue the 
prosecutions. After his release in that year Carlile edited the 
Gorgon, a weekly paper, and conducted free discussions in the 
London Rotunda. For refusing to give sureties for good behaviour 
after a prosecution arising out of a refusal to pay church rates, 
he was again imprisoned for three years, and a similar resistance 
cost him ten weeks’ more imprisonment in 1834-1835. He died 
on the loth of February 1843, after having spent in all nine years 
and four months in prison. 

CARLINGFORD, CHICHESTER SAMUEL FORTESCUE, 

Baron (1823-1898), British statesman, son of Chichester Fortes- 
cuc (d. 1826), M.P. for Louth in the Irish parliament, was bom 
in January 1823. He came of an old family settled in Ireland 
since the days of Sir Faithful l^brtescue (1581-1666), whose uncle, 
l..ord Chichester, was lord deputy. The history of the family was 
written by his elder brother Thomas (1815-1887), who in 1852 
was created Baron Clermont. The future Lord Carlingford, 
then Mr Chichester Fortescue, went to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a first in classics (1844) and won the chancellor’s 
ICnglish essay (1846) ; and in 1847 he was elected to parliament 
for Louth as a Liberal. He became a junior lord of the treasury 
in 1854, and subsequently held minor offices in the Liberal 
administrations till in 2865 he was made chief secretary for 
Ireland under Lord Russell, a post which he again occupied 
under (Gladstone in 1868- 1870 ; he then became president of the 
Hoard of Trade (1871-1874), and later lord privy seal (1881-1885) 
and president of the council (1883-1885). He was raised to the 
peerage in 1874. He parted from Gladstone on the question of 
Irish Home Rule, but in earlier years he was his active supporter 
on Irish questions. His influence in society was due largely 
to his wife, Frances (1821-1879), previously the wife of the 7th 
Earl Waldegrave, whom he married in 1863. In 1887 his brother, 
Lord Clermont, died, and Carlingford inherited his peerage ; 
but on his own death without issue on the 30th of January 1898 
both titles became extinct. 

CAIfUtNGFORD, a small market town and port of Co. Louth, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division. Pop. (1901) 606. 
It is beautifully situated on the western shore of Carlingford 
J.ough, at the foot of Carlingford Mountain (1935 ft.), facing the 
fine heights of the Moume Mountains across the lough in Co. 
Down. It has a station on the railway connecting Greenore 
and Newrj", owned by the London & North-Western railway of 
England. It was formerly a place of great importance, as attested 
by numerous remains, fong John’s Castle (1210) commands the 
lough from an isolated rock. There are other remains of the 
castellated houses erected during the Elizabethan and previous 
wars. A Dominican monastery was founded in 1305, and com- 
bines ecclesiastical and military remains. The town received 
several charters between the reigns of Edward II. and James II., 
was represented in the Irish parliament until the Union, and 
possessed a mint from 1467. The lough is a typical rock-basin 
hollowed out by glacial action, about 4 fathoms deep at its 
entrance, but increasing to four times that depth within. The 
oyster-beds are valuable. 

CARU-RUBBI, GIOVANNI lUNALDO, Count of (1720-1795), 
Italian economist and antiquarian, weus l^m at Capo d’ Istria in 
1720. At the age of twenty-four he was appointed by the senate 
of Venice to the newly established professorship of astronomy 
and navigation in the university of Padua, and entrusted 
with the superintendence of the Venetian marine. After filling 
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these offices for seven years with great credit, he resigned them, 
in order to devote himself to the study of antiquities and political 
economy. His principal economic works are his Delle tnoneie, 
e della instituzione delle zecche d' Italia; his Ragionamento 
sopra i bilanci economici delle nazioni (1759), in which he 
maintained that what is termed the balance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gamers by their reciprocal transactions ; and 
his Sul libero commercio dei grani (1771), in which he argues 
that free trade in grain is not always advisable. Count Carli’s 
merits were appreciated by Leopold of Tuscany, afterwards 
emperor, who in 1765 placed him at the head of the council of 
public economy and of the board of public instruction. In 
1769 he became privy councillor, in 1771 president of the new 
council of finances. He died at Milan in February 1795. During 
his leisure he completed and published his Antichitd lialiche, 
in which the literature and arts of his country arc ably discussed. 
Besides the above, he published many works on antiquarian, 
economic and other subjects, including V Homo libero, in 
confutation of Rousseau’s Contrat Social ; an attack upon the 
abbe Tartarotti’s assertion of the existence of magicians ; 
Observazioni sulla musica antica e moderna ; and several 
poems. 

CARLISLE, EARLS OF. This English title has been held by 
two families, being created for James Hay in 1622, and being 
extinct in that line on the death of his son in 1660, and then 
being given in i66i to Charles Howard, and descending to the 
present day in the Howard family. 

James Hay, ist earl of Carlisle (d. 1636), was the son of Sir 
James Hay of Kingask (a member of a younger branch of the 
Erroll family), and of Margaret Murray, cousin of George Hay, 
afterwards 1st earl of Kinnoull. He was knighted and taken 
into favour by James VI. of Scotland, brought into England 
in 1603, treated as a “ prime favourite ” and made a gentleman 
of the bedchamber. In 1604 he was sent on a mission to France 
and pleaded for the Huguenots, which annoyed Henry IV. 
and caused a substantial reduction of the present made to the 
English envoy. On the 21st of June 1606 he was created by 
patent a baron for life, with precedence next to the barons, 
but without a place or voice in parliament, no doubt to render his 
advancement less unpalatable to the English lords. The king 
bestowed on him numerous grants, paid his debts, and secured 
for him a rich bride in the person of Honora, only daughter and 
heir of Edward, Lord Denny, afterwards earl of Norwich, In 
1610 he was made a knight of the Bath, and in 1613 nwister of 
the wardrobe, while in 1615 he was created Lord Hay of Sawley, 
and took his scat in the House of Lords. He was sent to France 
next year to negotiate the marriage of Princess Christina with 
Prince Charles, and on his return, being now a widower, married 
in 1617 Lady Lucy Percy (1599-1660), daughter of the 9th earl 
of Northumberland, and was made a privy councillor. In 1618 
he resigned the mastership of the wardrobe for a large sum in 
compensation. He was created Viscount Doncaster, and in 
February 1619 was despatched on a mission to Germany, where 
he identified himself with the cause of the elector palatine and 
urged James to make war in his support. In 1621 and 1622 he 
was sent to France to obtain peace for the Huguenots from Louis 
XIIL, in which he was unsuccessful, and in September 1622 was 
created earl of Carlisle. Next year he went to Paris on the occa- 
sion of Prince Charles’s journey to Madrid, and again in 1624 to join 
Henry Rich, afterwards Lord Holland, in negotiating the prince’s 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, when he advised James without 
success to resist Richelieu’s demands on the subject of religious 
toleration. On the 2nd of July 1627 Lord Carlisle obtained from 
the king a grant of all the Caribbean Islands, including Barbados, 
this being a confirmation of a former concession given by James 
I. He was also a patentee and councillor of the plantation of 
New England, and showed great zeal and interest in the colonies. 
He became gentleman of the bedchamber to King Charles I. 
after his accession. In 1628, after the failure of the expedition to 
Rh^, he was sent to make a diversion against Richelieu in Lor- 
raine and Piedmont; he counselled peace with Spain and the 
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vif?orous prosecution of the war with France, but on his return 
home found his advice neglected. He took no further part in 
public life, and died in March 1636. Carlisle was a man of good 
sense and of accommodating temper, with some diplomatic 
ability. His extravagance and lavish expenditure, his “ double 
suppers and costly entertainments, were the theme of satirists 
and wonder of society, and his debts were said at his death to 
amount to more than £80,000, “ He left behind him,^' says 
Clarendon, “ a reputation of a very fine gentleman and a most 
accomplish(‘d courtier, and after having spent, in a very jovial 
lile, above £400,000, which upon a strict computation he received 
from the crown, he left not a house or acre of land to be 
remembered by.” 

The charms and wit of his second wife, Lucy, countess of 
Carlisle, which were celebrated in verse by all the poets of the 
day, including C'arcw, Cartwright, Herrick and Suckling, and 
by Sir Toby Matthew in prose, made her a conspicuous figure 
at the court of ('harles I. There appears no foundation for the 
scandal which made her the mistress successively of Strafford 
and of Pym. Strafford valued highly her sincerity and services, 
but after his death, possibly in consequence of a revulsion of 
feeling at his abandonment by tlu; court, she devoted herself 
I0 IVm and to the interests of the parliamentary leaders, to 
whom she communiraled the king's most secret plans and 
counsels. Her greatest achievement was the timely disclosure 
to Lord Essex of the king’s intended arrest of the five members, 
which enabled them to escape, l^ut she appears to have served 
both parties simultaneously, betraying communications on both 
sides, and doing considerable mischief in inflaming political 
animosilies. .In 1647 she attached herself to the interests of the 
modiTale Presbyterian party, which assembled at her house, and 
in the second Civil War showed great zeal and activity in the 
royal cau.se, pawned her pearl necklace for £1500 to raise money 
for Lord Holland’s troops, established communications with 
Prince Charles during his blockade of the Thames, and made 
herself the intermediary between the scattered bands of royalists 
and the queen. In consequence her arrest was ordered on the 
21 St of March 1640, and she was imprisoned in the Tower, 
whence she maintained a correspondence in cipher with the king 
through her brother, I.ord Percy, till (.'harles went to Scotland. 
According to a royalist newsletter, while in the Tower she was 
threatened with the rack to extort information. She was 
released on bail on the 25th of September 1650, but appears 
never to have regained her former influence in the royalist 
counsels, and died soon after the Restoration, on the 5lh of 
November 1660. 

The first earl was succeeded by James, his only surviving son 
by his first wife, at whose death in 1660 without is.sue, the peerage 
became extinct in the Huy family. 

Charles Howard, ist earl of Carlisle in the Howard line 
(1629-1685), was the son and heir of Sir William Howard, of 
Naworth in C'umberland, by Mary, daughter of William, Lord 
Eure, and great-grandson of Lord William Howard, “ Belted 
Will ” (1563-1640), and was born in 1629. In 1645 he became 
a Protestant and supported the government of the common- 
wealth, being appointed high sheriff of Cumberland in 1650. 
He bought Carlisle Castle and became governor of the town. 
He distinguished him.self at the battle of Worcester on Crom- 
well's side, was made a mcml:>er of the council of state in 1653, 
chosen captain of the protector’s body-guard and selected to 
carry out various public duties. In 1655 he was given a regiment, 
was appointed a commissioner to try the northern rebels, and a 
deputy major-general of Cumberland, Westmorland and North- 
umberland. In the parliament of 1653 he sat for Westmorland, 
in those of 1654 and 3656 for Cumberland. Iii 3657 he was 
included in Cromwell’s House of Lords and voted for the pro- 
tector’s assumption of the royal title the same year. In 1659 
he urged Richard Cromwell to defend his government by force 
against the army leaders, but his advice being refused he used his 
influence in favour of a restoration of the monarchy, and after 
Richard’s fall he was imprisoned. In April i66o he sal again in 
parliament for Cumberland, and at the Restoration was made 
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[ ruxtos roHdorum of E.ssex and lord-lieutenant of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. On the 20th of April 1661 he was created Baron 
Darre of Gillesland, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and earl of 
Carlisle ; the same year he was made vice-admiral of North- 
umberland, Cumberland and Durham, and in 1662 joint com- 
missioner for the office of earl marshal. In 1663 he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, Sweden and Denmark, and in 1668 he 
curried the Garter to Charles XL of Sweden. In 1667 he was 
made lieutenant-general of the forces and joint commander-in- 
chief of the four northernmost counties. In 1672 he became 
lord-lieutenant of Durham, and in 1673 deputy earl marshal. 
In 1678 he was appointed governor of Jamaica, and reappointed 
governor of Carlisle. He died on the 24th of February 1685, 
and was buried in York Minster. He married Anne (d. 1696), 
daughter of Edward, ist Lord Howard of Escrick ; his eldest 
son Edward {c. i646-i6()2) succeeded him as 2nd earl of 
Carlisle, the title descending to his son Cjurles (1674-1738) 
and grandson Henry (1694-1758). 

Frederick Howard, 5th earl (1748-1825), son of the 4th 
earl, was born in 1748. During his youth he was chiefly known 
as a man of pleasure and fashion ; and after ho had reached 
thirty years of iige, his appointment on a commission sent out 
by Lord North to attempt a reconciliation with the American 
colonies was received with sneens by the oppo-sition. The failure 
of the embassy was not due to any incapacity on the part of I he 
earl, but to the unpopularity of the government from which 
it received its authority. He was, indeed, considered to have 
displayed so much ability that he was entrusted with the vice- 
royalty of Ireland in 1780. The time was one of the greatest 
difficulty ; for while the calm of the country was disturbed by 
the American rebellion, it was drained of regular troops, and 
large bands of volunteers not under the control of the government 
had been formed. Nevertheless, the two years of Carlisle’s rule 
passed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and other measures w^hieh he effected left per- 
manently beneficial results upon the commerce of the island. 
In 1789, in the discussions as to the regency, Carlisle took a 
prominent part on the side of the prince of Wales. In 1791 
he opposed J’itt’s policy of resistance to the dismemberment of 
I'lirkey by Russia ; but on the outbreak of the ]'’rench Revolution 
I he left the opposition and vigorou.sly maintained the cause of 
war. In 1815 he opposed the enactment of the (orn Laws; 
but from this time till his death, in 1825, he look no important 
part in public life. Carlisle was the author of some political 
tracts, a number of poems, and two tragedies, The Juilhers 
Revenge and The Stepmother, which received high praise from his 
contemporaries. His mother w^as a daughter of the 4th Lord 
Hyron, and in 1798 he was appointed guardian to Lord Byron, 
the poet, who lampooned him in English Bards and Scotch 
Rmewers. 

George Howard, 6th earl (1773-1848), eldest son of the 5tli 
carl, entered parliament as Lord Morpetli in 1795 as a Whig. 
He was appointed to the Indian board in 1806, when the ‘‘Ministry 
of all the Talents ” took office, but resigned in 1807, though he 
remained prominent in the House of Commons. After his 
elevation to the House of Lords (1825), he held various cabinet 
offices under Canning and Grey, He made some minor con- 
tributions to literature and left the reputation of an amiable 
scholar. 

George William Frederick Howard, 7th earl (1802-3864), 
was bom in London on the 18th of April 1802. He was the 
eldest son of the 6th earl by his wife Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of the duke of Devonshire. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where (as Lord Morpeth) he 
earned a reputation as a schokir and writer of graceful verse, 
obtaining in 1821 both the chancellor’s and the Newdigate 
prizes for a Latin and an English poem. In 1826 he accompanied 
his uncle, the duke of Devonshire, to Russia, to attend the 
coronation of the tsar Nicholas, and became a great favourite 
m aociet)'; at St Petersburg. At the general election of the same 
year he was returned to parliament as memlxr for the family 
borough of Morpeth. In one of his earliest speeches he undertook^ 
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at the risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the Liberal party, 
the defence of the Russian emperor against severe attacks made 
on him in reference to the suppression of the Polish insurrection 
of 1830. In the agitation for parliamentary reform he took the 
side of Earl Grey ; and after the dissolution of parliament, which 
took place about that time, he was elected member for \’orkshire. 
This seat he held till after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
He was then returned for the West Riding; and in 1835 he 
was appointed by Lord Melbourne chief secretary for Ireland, 
a position at that time of p^eat difficulty, O'Connell being then 
at the height of his reputation. This post lie held for about six 
years (being included in the cabinet in 1830), winning great 
popularity by his amiable manners and kindly disposition. 
Losing his seat at the election of 1841, he visited the United 
States, but in 1846 he was again returned for the West Riding, 
and was made chief commissioner of woods and forests in Lord 
John Russell’s cabinet. Succeeding to the peerage in 1848, he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 1850. The great 
event of his life, however, was his appointment by Lord Palmer- 
ston to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1855. This office he 
continued to hold till February 1858, and again from June 1859 
till within a few months of his death. His literary tastes and 
culture were displayed in various popular lectures and in several 
published works. Among these may be mentioned a lecture 
on The Life and Writiii^s of Pope (1851) ; The Last of the Greeks, 
a tragedy (1828) ; a Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters (1854), 
the fruit of travels in the East in 1853 and 1854 ; and a volume 
of Poems f published after his death. In 1866 appeared his 
Viceregal Speeches, collected and edited by j. Gaskin. He took 
warm interest in the reformation of juvenile criminals, and 
established on his own estate one of the best conducted reforma- 
tories in the country. Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on 
the 5th of Dec’ember 1864. He was never married, and was 
succeeded in the peerage by his brother, the Rev. William 
George Howard (d. i88q), as 8th earl. 

George James Howard, 9th earl, born in 1843, was the son 
of Charles, fourth son of the 6th carl. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, and, then being only Mr Howard, 
married in 1864 Rosalind, daughter of the 2nd Lord Stanley 
of Aldcrlev. ilc sat in parliament Jis a Liberal in 3879-1880, 
and again from 1881 to 1885 ; and succeeded his uncle in the 
peerage in 1889. His wife, a more active Liberal politician 
than himself, took a prominent part in the temperance movement 
and other advanced causes ; and Lord Carlisle became best known 
as an art patron and an artist of considerable ability, whose 
landscape painting had considerable affinity to the work of 
Giovanni C'osta. His position as a connoisseur was recognized 
by his being made one of the trustees of the National Gallery. 
His son, Vi'scount Morpeth (b. 1867), had a distinguished career 
at Oxford, and after various defeats in other constituencies was 
returned to parliament for South Birmingham as a Unionist 
supporter of Mr Chamberlain in 1904. 

CARLISLE, a city, municipal and i^arliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Cumberland, England, 299 m. N.N.W. 
of London, and 8 m. S. of the Scottish border. Pop. (1901) 
45,480. It lies on the south bank of the river Eden, a little below 
the point where it debouches upon the Solway Plain, 8 m. above 
its mouth in the Solway Firth, at the junction of two tributaries 
from the south, the Caldew and the Pettcril. The city grew 
up originally on and about the two slight eminences of the penin- 
sula enclosed between these three streams. I’o the north of the 
Eden lies the suburb of Stanwix, connected with the city by a 
handsome bridge (1812-1815). The rivers are not navigable, 
and a canal opened in 1823, connecting the city with Port 
Carlisle on the Solway Firth, was unsuccessful, and was converted 
into a railway. Silloth, on the Irish Sea, is the nearest port of 
importance (21 m.). Carlisle, however, is one of the principal 
railway centres in Great Britain. The London & North-Western 
and the Midland railways of England, and the Caledonian, 
North British and Glasgow & South-Western of Scotland, 
here make a junction for through traffic between England 
and Scotland ; and the city is further served by the North 
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Eastern (from Newcastle) and the Mary port & Carlisle 
railways. 

Carlisle is the seat of a bishop. Bede, in his life of St Cuthbert, 
alludes to a monastery here, and the saint was also believed to 
have founded a convent and school. But all was swept away 
by the Northmen, and though William Rufus, who rehabilitated 
the towm, doubtless made provision for an ecclesiiistical founda- 
tion, it was left for Henry 1., in 1133, to create a bishopric out of 
the house of Augustinian canons, founded in 1102. This was 
the sole episcopal chapter of regular canons of St Augustine in 
England. It was dissolved in 3540. Between 1156 and 1204 
the bishop’s throne was unoccupied, but thereafter there was 
a continuous succession. The diocese covers the whole of 
Westmorland, and practically of Cumberland, with Furness 
and the adjacent district in the north of Lancashire. The 
cathedral as it stands is a fine cruciform building with a central 
tower, but it is incomplete. Of the Norman nave, built by 
ACthelwold, the first prior and bishop, only two bays are standing, 
the remainder having been destroyed by the Parliamentarians 
in 1646. The south transept, and the lower part of the tower 
piers, are also of this period. Remarkable distortion is seen in 
the nave arches, owing to the sinking of the foundations. The 
thinness of the aisle walls, and the rude masonry of the founda- 
tions of the original apse which have been discovered, point to 
native, not Norman, workmanship. 'I’hc choir is ornate and 
beautiful, and the huge Decorated east window, with its wonderful 
elaborate tracery, is perhaps the finest of its kind extant. The 
reconstruction of the Norman choir was begun in the middle of 
the J3th century, but the work was almost wholly destroyed by 
fire in 1292. 'J’he north transept and the tower also suffered. 
Building began again c. 1352, and the present tower, erected with 
some difficulty on the weak foundations of the Norman period, 
dates from 1400-1419. The conventual buildings are scanty, 
including little more than a Perpendicular gateway and refectory. 
A stone inscribed with runes, and a well, are among the objects 
of interest w'ithin the cathedral. Among the numerous memorials 
is one to Archdeacon Paley ; and a stained-glass window^ com- 
memorates, the five children of Archibald Campbell Tait, dean of 
the cathedral, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Of the 
two eminences within the three rivers, the cathedral occupies 
one, the ciistle the other. It was moated and very strong ; but 
has been so far altered that only the keep is of special interest. 
A tower in which Mary, queen of Scots, was imprisoned was 
taken down in 1835. 'I ke castle serves as barracks. Fragments 
of the old city walls are seen on the western side over against 
tlic river Caldew. At Carlisle are the county gaol and the 
Cumberland infirmary, in connexion with which there is a sea- 
side convalescent institution at Silloth. Other notable public 
buildings are the city hall, the court-houses, museum and art 
gallery. 'J’he grammar school, of very early foundation, received 
endowment from Henry VIII. Industries include the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen goods, and there are iron foundries, 
breweries, tanneries and large railway works. There is also a 
considerable agricultural trade. The parliamentary borough 
returns one member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
10 aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 2025 acres. 

'This was the Romano- British Luguvallium, probably rather 
a town than a fort, being one of the few towns as distinct from 
forts in the north of Britain. It lay a mile soutli of Hadrian’s wall. 
There are no traces above ground in situ ; but many inscriptions, 
potsherds, coins and other such-like relics have been discovered. 

Carlisle {Caer Luel, Karliol) is first mentioned in 685, when 
under the name of Luel it was bestowed by Ecgfrith on St 
Cuth^rt to form part of his see of Lindisfarne. It was then a 
thriving and populous city, and when St Cuthbert visited it in 
686 he was shown with pride the ancient walls and a Roman 
fountain of marvellous construction. Nennius, writing in the 
9th century, mentions it in a list of British cities under the name 
of Caer Luadiit, Caer Ligualid or Caer Lualid, but about this 
time it was either wholly or in part destroyed by the Danes, and 
vanishes completely from history until in 1092 it was re-estab- 
lished as the political centre of the district by William Rufus, 
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who built the castle and sent husbandmen to dwell there and till 
the land. During the centuries of border-strife which followed, 
the history of Carlisle centres round that of the castle, which 
formed the chief bulwark against the Scots on the western border, 
and played an important part in the history of the country down 
to the rebellion of the young Pretender in 1745. In 1292 a great 
fire destroyed nearly all the buildings and muniments of the 
city, so that no original charter is extant before that date. A 
cliurter from Kdward L, dated 1293, however, exemplifies two 
earlier grants. The first, from Henry H., confirmed the liberties 
and customs which the city had theretofore enjoyed, granting 
in addition a free gild merchant, wdth other privileges. 'Phis 
grant is exemplified in the second charter, from Henry III., 
dated 1251. lly a writ dated 5 Henry HI. the citizens were 
allowed to hold the city direct from the king, paying a fee-farm 
rent of £60, instead of the former rent of £50, paid by the medium 
of the sheriff. A charter from Edward JI., dated 1316, grants 
to the citizens the city, the king’s mills in the city, and the 
fishery in the Eden, at a fee-farm rent of 3^80 a year. A charter 
from Edward III. in 1352 enumerates the privileges and liberties 
hitherto enjoyed by the citizens, including a market twice a week 
on Wednesday and Saturday ; a fair for sixteen days at the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (J5th of August); free 
election of a mayor, bailiffs and two coroners ; and the right to 
hold their markets in the place called “ Battailholm.” It also 
mentions that the city was greatly impoveri.shed by reiison of 
the devastations of the Scots and by pestilence. Confirmations 
of former privileges were issued by Richard II., Henry IV. and 
Henry VI. A charter from Edward IV. in 1461, after reciting 
the damage sustained by the city through fire, reduced the fee- 
farm rent from iSo to £40, and granted to the citizens the fishery 
called the sheriff's net, free of rent. Further confirmations were 
granted by later sovereigns. Although the city had been under 
the jurisdiction of a mayor and bailiffs at least as early as 
1290, the first charter of incorporation was granted by Elizabeth 
in 1 566 ; it established a corporation under the style of “ a mayor, 
eleven worshipful persons, and twenty-four able persons.” A 
charter of James 1 . confirmed former liberties, aqd in 1638 
Charles I. granted a charter under which the town continued to 
be governed until 1835. It declared Carlisle a city by itself, 
and established a corporation consisting of a mayor, ii aldermen, 
24 capital citizens, 2 bailiffs, 2 coroners and a recorder; the 
mayor, the recorder and 2 senior aldermen to be justices of the 
peace, and the mayor to be clerk of the market ; other officers 
were a common clerk, a sword-bearer and three serjcants-at-mace. 
Two charters from Charles II. in 1664 and 1684 were never 
accepted. The latter granted a three days’ fair or market 
on the first Wednesday in June. Much valuable information 
relating to the early history and customs of Carlisle is furnished 
both by the Dormont Book, which contains an elaborate set 
of by-laws dated 1561, and by the records of the eight craft 
gilds — weavers, smiths, tailors, tanners, shoemakers, skinners, 
butchers and merchants. The defensive and offensive warfare 
in which the citizens were constantly engaged until the union of 
the crowns of England and Scotland left little time for the 
development of commercial pursuits, and Fuller, writing in the 
17th century, says that the sole manufacture, that of fustian, 
though established shortly after the Restoration, had met with 
scant encouragement. In 1750 the manufacture of coarse linen 
cloth was established, and was followed in a few years by the 
introduction of calico stamperies. The commercial prosperity of 
Carlisle, however, began with the railway development of the 19th 
century. In 1283 the citizens of Carlisle were summoned to send 
two representatives to parliament, but no return is recorded. 
From 1295 Carlisle’ continued to return two members until 
the Redistribution Act of 1885. At the time of the Scottish wars 
Edward I. held two parliaments at Carlisle — in 1300 and in 1307. 

Sec Victoria County History, Cumberland ; R. S. Ferguson, Some 
Munit ipal Records of the City of Carlisle (Cumber!, and Westm, Antiq. 
and Arcliaeol. Soc., Carlisle and London. 1887), and Royal Charters 
of Carlisle (ditto, Carlisle, ftc., 1804) ; Mandeli Creighton, Carlisle in 
“ Hi.storic Towns ” scries (London, 1889). 
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CARLISLE, a borough and the county-seat of Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 18 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg 
and 118 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 7620; 
(1900) 9626, of whom 1148 were negroes. It is served by the 
Cumberland Valley (controlled by the Pennsylvania railway) 
and the Getty. s burg & Harrisburg railways. The borough is 
pleasantly situated in the central part of the fertile Cumberland 
Valley, which is here 12 m. wide. Mount Holly Springs and 
Boiling Springs are near, and are important summer attractions. 
In Carlisle is Dickinson College, founded in 1783 by Presbyterians, 
and named in honour of John Dickinson {q>v\ a benefactor 
of the college ; it w'as reorganized in 1833 as a Methodist Epis- 
copal College, and is now divided into the college, the school of 
law (founded in 1834) and Conway Hall, the preparatory 
department. President James Buchanan and Chief Justice 
R. B. Taney were graduates. Here are also Metzger College for 
young ladies, and a well-known United States Indian industrial 
school, established in 1879 through the efforts of Lieutenant (later 
Brigadier-General) Richard Henry Pratt (b. 1840), its superin- 
tendent until 1904 ; the school pays especial attention to industrial 
and agricultural training, and its athletic organizations are 
famous. A great effort is made to preserve and develop Indian 
arts and (Tafts ; the instruction given by Mrs Angel Decora 
Dietz, a Winnebago, in colour work and design, decorating 
leather, making beadwork and weaving rugs, is particularly 
noteworthy. On the initiative of the pupils the I-cupp Indian 
Art School was built on the campus in 1906-1907, all materials 
being purchased with the funds of the athletic association and 
all work being done by the students. The building is named 
in honour of Francis Ellington Leupp(b. 1849), U.S. commissioner 
of Indian affairs in 1905. Carlisle is prominent for the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, and has machine shops and manufac- 
tories of carriages, ribbons, railway frogs and switches, carpets 
and paper boxes. In 1905 the value of all the factory products 
was $1^985,743, of which $1,078,401 was the value of boots and 
shoes. The place was laid out as a town in 1751, w’as named 
from (Carlisle, Cumberland, England, and was incorporated 
as a borough in 1872. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, with two 
other commissioners, negotiated a treaty with the Ohio Indians 
liere. During the War of Independence the Americans kept 
here for secure confinement a number of British prisoners, 
among them Major John Anclr6, and in 1794 Carlisle was the head- 
quarters of George Washington during the Whisky Rebellion. On 
the night of the ist of July 1863 Carlisle was bombarded by 
Confederate troops. 

CARLOFORTE, a town of Sardinia, in the province of Cagliari, 
the capital of the small island (6 by 5 m.) of San Pietro (anc. 
Accipitrum or TepaKovn/rros) off the west coast of Sardinia. Pop. 
(1901) 7693. It lies on the east coast of the island, 6 m. west 
by sea from Portoscuso, which is 47 m. west by rail from Cagliari. 
It was founded in 1737 by Charles Emmanuel III. of Savoy, 
who planted a colony of Genoese, whose dialect and costume 
still prevail. In 1798 it was attacked by the Tunisians and 933 
inhabitants taken away as slaves. They were ransomed after 
five years and the place fortified. It is now a centre of the 
tunny fishery, and there are manganese mines also. The coral 
banks, which were once important, are now exhausted. Three 
m. to the south-east is the island of S. Antioco. 

CARLOMAN (828-880), king of Bavaria and Italy, was the 
eldest son of Louis the German, king of the East Franks. In 
856 he undertook the defence of the eastern frontier of Bavaria 
against the Bohemians and Moravians, and won considerable 
fame in various campaigns. He married a daughter of Ernest, 
count of the Bohemian mark, and in conjunction with his 
father-in-law resisted the authority of his father in 861. For 
some years he alternated between rebellion and submission to 
his father, but in 865 an arrangement was made by which he 
became possessed of Bavaria and Carinthia as his expectant share 
of the kingdom of Louis. During the troubles between Louis and 
his two younger sons Carloman remained faithful to his father, 
and carried on the war with the Moravians so successfully that 
in 870 their territory was completely under the power of the 
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Franks ; and when peace was made at Forchheim in 874, they 
recognized the Frankish supremacy. 10875 the emperor Louis 1 1, 
died, having named his cousin Carloman us his successor in Italy. 
Carloman crossed the Alps to claim his inheritance, but was 
cajoled into returning by the king of the West Franks, Charles 
the Bald. In 876, on his father’s death, Carloman became 
actually king of Bavaria, and after a short campaign against the 
Moravians he went again to Italy in 877 and was crowned king 
of the Lombards at J’avia; biit his negotiations with Pope 
John VIII. for the imperial crown were fruitless, and personal 
illness added to the outbreak of an epidemic in his army com- 
pelled him to return to Bavaria. Stricken with paralysis, 
Carloman was unable to prevent his brother Louis from seizing 
Bavaria ; so making a virtue of necessity, he bequeathed the 
whole of his lands to Louis. He died on the 22nd of September 
880 at Ottingen, where he was buried, leaving an illegitimate 
son, afterwards the emperor Arnulf. 

Sco “ Annales Fuldcnsos,’’ “ Annalcs Bertiniani," Regino von Prum, 
*' Chronicon," all in the Monuntenla Cctmaniae histortca. Scri/Jiorcs, 
Band i. (Hanover and Berlin, H. Muhlbacher, Die lief^esten 

tia Kaiscrreichs uiiler den Karnhiiffern (Innsbruck, 1881); and K. 
Dummlcr, Geschirhte des oRtfrdnkisehrn Reiches (Leipzig, 1887-1888). 

CARLOMAN, the name of three Frankish princes. 

Carloman (d. 754), mayor of the palace under the Merovingian 
kings, was a son of Charles Martel, and, together with his brother, 
J'ippin the Short, became mayor on his father’s death in 741, 
administering the eastern part of the Frankish kingdom. He 
was successful in extending the power of the Franks in various 
wars with his troublesome neighbours, and was not less zealous 
in socking to strengthen and reform the church in the lands 
under his rule. In 747 Carloman laid down his office and retired 
to a monastery^ which he founded on Monte Soracte, but troubled 
by the number of his visitors, he subsequently entered a monastery 
on Monte Casino. He died at Vienne on the 17th of August 754. 

Carloman (751-771), king of the Franks, w'as a son of King 
Pippin the Short, and consequently a brother of Charlemagne. 
The brothers became joint kings of the Franks on Pippin’s 
death in 768, and some trouble which broke out between them 
over the conduct of the war in Aquitaine was followed by Carlo- 
man ’s death at Samoussy on the 4lh of December 771. He married 
Gerberga, a daughter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards, who, 
together with her children, vanished from history soon after her 
husband ’.s death, 

Carloman (d. 884), king of France, was the eldest son of King 
T.ouis IL, the Stammerer, and became king, together with his 
brother Louis 111., on his father’s death in 879. Although some 
doubts were cast upon their legitimacy, the lirothers obtained 
recognition and in 880 made a division of the kingdom, Carloman 
receiving Burgundy and the southern part of France. In 882 he 
became sole king owing to his brother’s death, but the kingdom 
was in a very deplorable condition, and his power was very 
circumscribed. Carloman met his death while hunting on the 
1 2th of December 884. 

See E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, tome ii. (Paris, 1903). 

CARLOS I. (1863-1908), king of Portugal, the third sovereign 
of Portugal of the line of Hraganza-Coburg, son of King Louis I. 
and Maria Pia, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
was born on the 28th of September 1863. When about twenty 
years of age he spent a considerable time in travelling, visiting 
England in 1883. On the 22nd of May 1886 he married Marie 
Am 61 ie, daughter of Philippe, due d ’Orleans, comte de Paris, 
and on the death of his father (19th of October 1889) he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Portugal. In that year the British 
government found it necessary to make formal remonstrances 
against Portuguese encroachments in South Africa, and relations 
between the two countries were greatly strained for some time. 
The king’s attitude during this critical period was one of concilia- 
tion, and his temperate, though firm, speech on opening the 
Cortes in January 1890 did much to strengthen the party of 
peace. In 1900-1901 also his friendly attitude towards Great 
Britain was shown by cordial toasts at a banquet to the officers 
of the British fleet at Lisbon. King Carlos distinguished himself 
as a patron of science and literature, and was himself an artist 


of some repute. In March 1894 he took a very active part in 
the celebration of the 500th anniversary of the birth of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and a year later he decorated the Portuguese 
poet, JoEo de Deus, with much honour at Lisbon. He took a 
great personal interest in deep-sea soundings and marine explora- 
tion, and published an account of some of his own investiga- 
tions, the results themselves being shown at an oceanographic 
exhibition opened by him on the 12th of April 1897. In May 
1907 the king suspended the constitution of Portugal and 
temporarily appointed Senhor Franco as dictator with a view 
to carrying out certain necessary reforms. Some discontent 
was aroused by this proceeding ; this was increased by Franco’s 
drastic measures, and on the ist of February 1908 King Carlos 
and his cider son, Louis, duke of Braganza (1887-1908), were 
assassinated whilst driving through the streets of Lisbon. The 
king was succeeded by his only surviving son, Manuel, duke of 
Bcja (b. 1889), who took the title of Manuel II. 

Sec S. M. FI Rei D. Carlos I, e sua obra ariistiia e scientifica 
(Lisbon, 1908). 

CARLOS, DON (1545-1568), prince of Asturias, was the son of 
Philip II. king of Spain, by his first wife Maria, daughter of John 
III., king of Portugal, and was born at Valladolid on the 8th of 
July 1545. His mother died a few days after his birth, and the 
prince, who was very delicate, grew up proud, wilful and indolent, 
and soon began to show signs of insanity. In 1559 he was be- 
trothed to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II., king of France, 
a lady who a few months later became the third wife of his 
father; in 1560 he was recognized as the heir to the throne of 
Castile, and three years later to that of Aragon. Other brides 
were then suggested for the prince ; Mary , queen of Scots, Margaret, 
another daughter of Henry IL, and Anne, a daughter of the 
emperor Maximilian II. ; but meanwhile his mental derangement 
had become much more acute, and his condition could no longer 
be kept secret. In 1562 he met with an accident which was 
followed by a serious illness, and after his recovery he showed 
more obvious signs of insanity, while his conduct both in public 
and in private was extremely vicious and disorderly. He took 
a marked dislike to the duke of Alva, possibly because he wished 
to proceed to the Netherlands instead of the duke, and he 
exhibited a morbid antipathy towards his father, whose murder 
he even contemplated. At length in January 1568, when he had 
made preparations for flight from Spain, he was placed in con- 
finement by order of Philip, and on the 24th of July of the same 
year he died. This event is still enveloped in some mystery. 
Philip has been accused of murdering his son, and from what 
is known of the king’s character this supposition is by no means 
improbable. It is known that the king appointed commissioners 
to try the prince, and he may have been put to death for treason in 
accordance with their verdict. It has also been suggested that 
his crime was heresy, and that his death was due to poison, and 
other solutions of the mystery have been put forward. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that the health of Carlos 
was very poor, and that his outrageous behaviour in captivity 
would have undermined a much stronger constitution than his 
own. Consequently there is nothing strange or surprising in 
his death from natural causes, and while no decisive verdict 
upon this question can be given, Philip may perhaps be granted the 
benefit of the doubt. By some writers the sad fate and early 
death of Carlos have been connected with the story of his unlaw- 
ful attachment to his promised bride, Elizabeth, .who soon 
became his stepmother, and whose death followed so quickly 
upon his own. There is circumstantial evidence for this tale. 
The loss of an affianced bride, followed by hatred between 
supplanted and supplanter, who were father and son, then the 
increasing infirmity of the slighted prince, and finally the almost 
simultaneous deaths of the pair. But mature historical research 
dismisses this story as a fable. It has, however, served as the 
subject for romance. Schiller and Alfieri, J. G. de Campristron 
in Androntc, and Lord John Russell have made it the subject 
of dramas, and other dramas based upon the life of Don Carlos 
have been written by Thomas Otway, M. A. Chenier, J. P. de 
Montalvan, and D. X. de Enciso. 
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See C. V. (le Saint R6a], Don CaHos, nouvelle hixlonqnn (Paris, 
1672). Tins gis'-es the story of tJie attachment ol Carlos and Eliza- 
beth, -wliielj has been refuted by L. von Ranke, Z/o (Icsthichtc dcs 
don Carlos (X'ietma, 1820) ; and J. A. Idorente. Histoire critique de 
V Inquisition (h'rench translation, I’aris, 1817). See also L. P. 
Gachard, Don Carlos el Philippe II (Brussels. 18^3); C. de Mouy, 
Don Cailos et Philippe II (J’aris, J80.^) ; M. Budinger, Don tinlos, 
Haft und 7od (Vienna, 7801) ; L. A. Warnkiinig, Don Carlos, l.rhrn, 
Vnha flung und Tod (Stuttgart, 1864) ; W. Maurenbrecher, Don 
Carlos (Berlin, 1876); and W. 11. Prescott, History of the Reign of 
Philip II, voi. ii. (London, 1855, 1859). 

CARLOS, DON (1788-1855), the first of the Carlist claimants 
of the throne of Spain, was the second surviving son of King 
Charles IV. and his wife, Louisa Maria of Parma. He w'as burn 
on the 29th of March 1788, and was christened Carlos Maria 
Isidro. From 1808 till 1814 he was a prisoner in France at 
Valen^ay with his brothers, who had been imprisoned by Napoleon 
when he seized the whole royal family of Spain at Bayonne. 
After his return he lived quietly as a prince at Madrid. In 
September 1816 he married Maria Francesca do Asis, daughter 
of King John VI. of Portugal, and sister of the second wife of 
his elder brother King herdinand VII. Though he look no part 
in the government of Spain, except to hold a few formal offices, 
Don Carlos was known for the rigid orthodoxy of his religious 
opinions, the piety of his life, and his firm belief in the divine 
right of kings to govern despotically. During the revolutionar>" 
troubles of 1820-1823 he was threatened by the extreme radicals, 
but no attack was made on him. When the revolutionary 
agitation was put down by French intervention in 1823, Don 
C'arlr).s continued to behave as the affectionate brother and 
loyal subject of Ferdinand \T 1 . TIhj family affection between 
them was undoubtedly sincere, anti was one of the very few 
amiable traits in the character of the elder brother. 'Powards 
the close of Ferdinand's reign Don Carlos was forced against his 
own will into the position of a party leader, or rather into the 
position f)f a prince whom a great party was forced to take as 
its leader. The extreme clericals among the Spaniards, who were 
the partisans of despotism because they rightly considered 
it as most favourable to the church, began to be discontented 
with King Ferdinand, who seemed wanting in energy. When 
the king showed his intention to alter the law of succession in 
order to secure the crown for his daughter Isabella, the clericals 
(in the Spanish phra.se, “ aposlolieos ”) banded to protect the 
rights of Don Carlos, There can be no question that if he had 
been disposed to place himself at the head of an insurrection ho 
would have been followed, and might have put Ferdinand under 
restraint. But Don Carlos held hi.s principles honestly. He 
considered rebellion as a sin in a prince as much as in other men, 
and as wicked when made by “ apostolicos ” as by liberals. 
He would do no more than assert his rights, and those of his 
children, in words. His wife and her sister, the princess of 
Beira, widow of his first cousin the infante J^edro, were less 
scrupulous. They were actively engaged in intrigues with the 
“ apostdlicos.” In March 1833 the princess of Beira was informed 
by the king that her brother Don Miguel, then regent in Portugal, 
desircfl her jjresence, and that she must pay him a visit. On 
the 1 6th of March Don Carlos left for Portugal with his wife, 
in company with the princess, after an interview wdth his brother 
the king wliieh is said to have been friendly. In the following 
month he was called upon by the king to swear allegiance to the 
infanta Isabella, afterwards queen. Don Carlos refused, in 
respectful terms hut with great firmness, to renounce his rights 
and tho.se of his sons, in a public letter dated the 29th of April. 
The death of his brother on the 29th of September 1833 gave him 
an opportunity to vindicate his claims without orfeVice to his 
principles, for in his own opinion and that of his partisans he 
was now king. But he was entangled in the civil war of Portugal 
and was shut off from Spain. He did, and perhaps could do, 
nothing to direct the Spaniards who rose on his behalf, and had 
proclaimed him king as Charles V. When the Migiielitc partv 
was l)eaten in Portugal, Don Carlos escaped to England on the 
1st of June 1834 in H.M.S. “ Donegal.” His stay in England 
was short. On the and of July he passed over to FVance, where 
he was actively aided by the legitimist party, and on the nth 


he joiijed his partisans at Elizondo in the valley of Bastan, in 
the western Pyrenees. On the 27th of October of this year 
he was deprived of his rights as infante by a royal decree, con- 
firmed by the Cortc.s on the 15th of Januaiy 1837. Don Carlos 
remained in Spain till the defeat of his party, and then escaped 
to France on the 14th of September ICS39. During these years 
he accompanied his armies, without displaying any of the qualities 
of a general or even much personal courage. But he endured a 
good deal of hardship, and was often compelled to take to hiding in 
the hills. On these occasions he was often carried over difficult 
places on the back of a stout guide commonly known as the royal 
jacka.ss (hurro real). The semblance of a court which he main- 
tained was torn by incessant personal intrigues, and by con- 
flicts between his generals and the ecclesiastics who exercised 
unbounded influence over his mind. The defeat of his cause, 
which had many chances of success, was uncjuestionably due to 
a very large extent to his want of capacity, his apathy, and his 
increa.sing absorption in practicc.s of puerile piety. His first 
w'ife having died in England, Don C'arlos married her elder sister, 
the princess of Beira, in Biscay in October 1837. After his 
flight from Spain, Don Carlos lead a life of increasing insignificance. 
He abdicated in May 1845, took a title of count of Molina, and 
died at 'IVieste on the loth of March 1855. 

By his first marriage, Don Carlos had three sons, ('harlos 
(i8i8~i86i), John (1822-1887), and Ferdinand (1824 1861). 
Charles succeeded to the claims of his father, and was kruiwn to 
his partisans as Don ('arlos VL, but was more commonly known 
as the count of Montemolin. ini 846, when the marriage of q ueeri 
Isabella was being negotiated, the Austrian government endeav- 
oured to arrange an alliance between her and the count of 
Montemolin. But as he insisted on the complete recognition of 
his rights, the Spanish government refu.scd to hear of him us 
a candidate. The Carlists took up arms on his behalf between 
1846 and 1848, but the count, who had been expelled from 
hVance by the police, did not join them in the field. In April 
j86o he and his brother Ferdinand landed at San Carlos de la 
Kapita, at the mouth of the El)ro, in company with a feather- 
headed officer named Ortega, who held a command in the Balearic 
islands. They hoped to profit by the. fact that the bulk of the 
Spanish army was absent in a war with Morocco. But tu) Carlist 
rising took place. The men who had been brought from the 
islands by Ortega deserted him. Montemolin and his brother, 
together with their devoted partisan (ieneral Elio, who had 
accompanied them from exile, lurked in hiding for a fortnight and 
were then captured. Ortega was .shot, but tlie ijrinces saved t heir 
lives, and that of IClio, by making an abject surrender of their 
claims. When he had been allowed to escape and had reached 
Cologne, the count of Montemolin publicly retracted his renunica- 
tion on the 15th of June, on the ignominious ground that it had 
been extorted by fear. Montemolin and his brother Ferdinand 
died within a fortnight of one another in January 1861 without 
issue. 

The third brother, John, who had advanced his own claims 
before his brollier's retraction, now came forward as the repre- 
sentative of the legitimist and Carlist cause. As he had shown 
a disposition to accept liberalism, and to make concessions to 
the spirit of the age, he was unpopular with the party. On the 
3rd of October 1868 he made a formal renunciation in favour of 
his son Charles (Don Carlos VII. ), who is separately noticed below. 

See Hermann BaumgarUMi, Gesrhichie Spaniens (Leipzig. 1861) ; 
H. Butler Clarke, Modern Spain (Cambridge, iyo6), which contains a 
useful bibliograpiiy. 

CARLOS, DON (Charles Maria de los Dolores Juan 
Isidore Joseph Francis Quirin Antony Michael Gabriel 
Raphael) (1848-1 909), prince of Bourbon, claimant, as Don Carlo.s 
VI L, to the throne of Spain, was born at Laibach on the 30th 
of March 1848, being the eldest surviving son of Don Juan (John) 
of Bourbon and of the archduchess Maria Beatrix, daughter of 
Francis IV., duke of Modena. Don Carlos was the grandson of 
the first pretender, noticed above. He married in February 1 867, 
at Frohsdorf , Princess Marguerite, daughter of the duke of Parma 
and niece of the comte de Chambord, who was bom on the ist 
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of January 1847, and who bore him a son, Don Jaime, in 1870, 
and three daughters. Don Carlos boldly asserted his pretensions 
to the throne of Spain two years after the revolution of 1868 
had driven Queen Isabella II. and the other branch of the Bour- 
bons into exile. His manifesto, addressed to his brother A Iphonso, 
namesake of his rival, Alphonso XII., found an echo in the 
fanatical priesthood and peasantry of many provinces of the 
Peninsula, but little support among the more enlightened 
middle classes, especially in the towns. The first rising was 
started in Catalonia by the brother of the pretender, who himself 
entered Spain by way of Vera, in the Basque provinces, on the 
2ist of May 1872. The troops of King Amadeus under General 
Moriones, a progressist officer, who was one of Spain’s ablest 
and most popular commanders, surprised and very nearly cap- 
tured the pretender at Oroquista, sending him a fugitive to P^rance 
in headlong flight with a few followers. For more than a year 
he loitered about in the French Pyrenees, the guest of old noble 
houses who showed him much sympathy, while the French 
authorities winked at the fact that he was fomenting civil war 
in Spain, where his guerilla bands, many of them led by priests, 
committed atrocities, burning, pillaging, shooting prisoners of 
war, and not unfrecjuently ill-using even foreign residents and 
destroying their property. When the Federal Republic was 
proclaimed on the abdication of King Amadeus, the Carlists had 
overrun Spain to such an extent that they held all the interior 
of Navarre, the three Basque provinces, and a great part of 
('atalonia, Lower Aragon, and \ alencia, and had made raids 
into the provinces of ()ld (Castile and ICstremadura. Don Carlos 
re-entered Spain on the 15th of July 11873, just before the Carlists 
took Estella, in Navarre, which became, with Tolosa and Durango 
in the Basque provinces, his favourite residence. He displayed 
very lax morals and an apathy which displeased his staff and 
partisans. Don C'arlos was present at some fights around 
Estella, and was in the neighbourhood of Bilbao during its 
famous siege of three months in 1874 until its relief by Marshals 
Serrano and Concha on the 2nd of May. He was also present 
at the battle near ICslella on the 27th of June 1874, in which 
Marshal (’oncha was killed and the liberals were repulsed with 
loss. Twice he lost golden opportunities of making a rush for 
the capital — in 1873, during the Federal Republic, and after 
Concha’s death. From the moment that his cousin Alphonso XII. 
was proclaimed king at Sagunto, at Valencia, in Madrid, and 
at Logrofio, by General Campos, Daban, Jovellar, Primo de 
Rivera, and Laserna, the star of the pretender was on the wane. 
Only once, a few weeks after the Alphonsist re.storation, the 
army of Don ('arlos checked the Liberal forces in Navarre, and 
surprised and made prisoners half a brigade, with guns and 
colours, at Lacar, almost under the eyes of the new king and his 
headquarters. This was the last Carlist success. The tide of war 
set in favour of Alphonso XI 1., whose armies swept the Carlist 
bands out of central Spain and Catalonia in 1875, while Marshal 
Quesada, in the upper Ebro valley, Navarre, and Ulava, prepared 
by a series of successful operations the final advance of 180,000 
men, headed by Quesada and the king, which defeated the Carlists 
at Estella, Pena Plata, and IClgueta, thus forcing Don Carlos 
with a few thousand faithful Carlists to retreat and surrender to 
the French frontier authorities in March 1876. 

The pretender went to Pau, and there, singularly enough, 
issued his proclamations bidding temporary adieu to the nation 
and to his volunteers from the same chateau where Queen 
Isabella, also a refugee, had issued hers in 1868. From that date 
Don Carlos became an exile and a wanderer, travelling much in 
the Old and New World, and raising some scandal by his mode of 
life. He fixed his residence for a time in England, then in Paris, 
from which he was expelled at the request of the Madrid govern- 
ment, and next in Austria, before he took up his abode at 
Viarreggio in Italy. Like all pretenders, he never gave in, and 
his pretensions, haughtily reasserted, often troubled the courts 
and countries whose hospitality he enjoyed. His great dis- 
appointment was the coldness towards him of Pope l^eo XIIL, 
and the favour shown by that pontiff for Alphonso XII. and his 
godson, Alphonso XIIL Don Carlos had two splendid chances 
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of testing the power of his party in Spain, but failed to profit 
by them. The first was when he was invited to unfurl his flag 
on the death of Alphonso XII., when the perplexities and un- 
certainties of Castilian politics reached a climax during the first 
year of a long minority under a foreign queen-regent. The second 
was at the close of the war with the United States and after the 
loss of the colonies, when the discontent was so widespread 
that the Carlists were able to assure their prince that many 
Spaniards looked upon his cause as the one untried solution of the 
national difficulties. Don Carlos showed his usual lack of decision ; 
he wavered between the advice of those who told him to unfurl 
his standard with a view to rally all the discontented and dis- 
appointed, and of tho.se who recommended him to wait until a great 
pronunciamiento, chiefly military, should be made in his favour — 
a day-dream founded upon the coquetting of General Weylcr and 
other officers with the Carlist senators and deputies in Madrid. 
Afterwards the pretender continued to ask his partisans to go 
on organizing their forces for action some day, and to push 
their propaganda and preparations, which was easy enough 
in view of the indulgence shown them by all the governments 
of the regency and the open favour exhibited by many of the 
priesthood, especially in the rural districts, the religious orders, 
and the Jesuits, swarming all over the kingdom. After the 
death of his first wife in 1893, Don Carlos married in the following 
year Princess Marie Bertha of Rohan. He die d on the i8th of 
July T909. His son by his first wife, Don Jaime, was educated 
in Austrian and British military schools before he entered the 
Russian army, in which he became a colonel of dragoons. 

CARLOW, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N. by the counties Kildare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow 
and Wexford, S. by Wexford, and W. by Queen’s county and 
Kilkenny. Excepting Louth, it is the smallest county in Ireland, 
having an area of 221,424 acres, or about 346 sq. m. The surface 
of the county is in general level or gently undulating, and of 
pleasing appearance, except the elevated tract of land known 
as the ridge of Old Leighlin (Gallows Hill Bog, 974 ft.), forming 
the beginning of the coal-measures of Leinster, and the south- 
eastern portion of the county bordering on Wexford, where the 
wild and barren granitic elevations of Knockroc (1746 ft.) 
and Mount Leinster (2610 ft.) present a bolder aspect. Glacial 
deposits, which overspread the lower grounds, sometimes afford 
good examples of the ridge-forms known as eskers, as in the 
neighbourhood of Bagenalstown. There are m Jakes nor canals 
in the county, nor does it contain the source of any important 
river ; but on its western side it is intersected from north to 
south by the Barrow, which is navigable throughout the county 
and affords means of communication with the port of Waterford ; 
while on the eastern border the Slaney, which is not navigable 
in any part of its course through the county, passes out of 
Carlow into Wexford at Newtownbarry. 

Carlow is largely a granite county ; but here the Leinster 
Chain does not form a uniform moorland. The mica-schists and 
Silurian slates of its eastern flank are seen in the diversified 
and hilly country on the pass over the shoulder of Mt. Leinster, 
between Newtownbarry and Borris. The highland drops west- 
ward to the valley of the Barrow, Carlow and Bagenalstown 
lying on Carboniferous Limestone, which here abuts upon the 
granite. On the west of the hollow, the high edge of the Castle- 
comer coalfields rises, scarps of limestone, grit, and coal-measures 
succeeding one another on the ascent. Formerly clay-ironstone 
was raised from the Upper Carboniferous strata. 

The soil is of great natural richness, and the country is among 
the most generally fertile in the island. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, but is not so fully developed as 
the capabilities of the land would suggest ; in effect, the extent 
of land under tillage shows a distinctly retrograde movement, 
being rather more than half that under pasture. The pasture 
land is of excellent quality, and generally occupied as dairy farms, 
the butter made in this county maintaining a high reputation 
in the Dublin market. The farms are frequently large, and care 
is given to the breeding of cattle. Sheep and poultry, however, 
receive the greatest attention. The staple trade of the county is 
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in corn, flour, meal, butter and provisions, which are (‘xportcd 
in large quantities. There are no manufactures. The sandstone 
of the county i.s frequently of such a nature as to split easily 
into layers, known in commerce as Carlow flags. 

}*orcelain clay exists in the neighiiourhood of Tullow ; but no 
attempt is made to turn this p^roduct to use, 

I’he (Ireat Southern & Western railway from Kildare toW'exford 
follows the river Harrow through the county, with a branch from 
Hagenalstown to Kilkenny, while another branch from the north 
terminates at 'I’ullow. 

As regards population (41,964 in i8qi ; 37,748 in 1901), 
the county shows a decrease among the more serious of Irish 
counties, and correspondingly heavy emigration returns. Of the 
total, about 89 % arc Roman Catholics, and nearly the whole 
arc rural. Carlow (pop. 6513), Hagenalstown (1882) and 
Tullow (1725) are the only towns. The county is divided into 
seven baronies, and contains forty Tour civil parishes and parts 
of parishes. U belongs to the Protestant diocese of Dublin and 
the Homan Catholic diocese of Kildare and Lcighlin. The 
assizes are held at Carlow, and quarter sessions at that town 
and also at Hagenalstown and Tullow. One member is returned 
to parliament. 

C'arlow, under the name of Catherlogh, is among the counties 
generally eonsidered to have been created in the reign of John. 
Leinster was confirmed as a liberty to W’illiam Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, by John, and Carlow, among other counties in this 
area, had the pri\'ileges of a palatinate on descending to one of 
llie carl’s heiresses. The relics of antiquity in tlic county com- 
prise large cromlechs at Hrowne's TIill near Carlow^ and at 
Hucketstown, and a rath near Leighlin Hridge, in which were 
found several urns of baked earth, containing only small quan- 
tities of dust. Some relics of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings 
exist, and also the remains of several castles built after the 
ICnglish settlement. Old Leighlin, where the I2th-centur>' 
cathedral of St Lazerian is situated, is merely a village, although 
until the Union it returned two members to the Irish parliament. 

CARLOW, the county towm of Co. Carlow, Ireland, on the 
navigable river Harrow. Pop. of urban district (1901) O513. 
It is 56 m. S.W. of Dublin by the Croat Southern A' VVestern 
railw'ay. The castle (supposed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, appointed governor of Ireland in 1179, but sometimes 
altributed to King John), situated on an eminence overlooking 
the river, is still a chief feature of attraction in the general 
view of the town, although there is not much of the original 
building left. It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a 
massive round lower at each angle. The principal buildings are 
the Roman Catholic (ollegc of St Patrick (1793), a plain but 
spacious building in a picturesque park adjoining the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of the diocese of Kildare and Leighlin ; the 
Protestant parish church, with a handsome steeple of modern 
erection ; the court-house, where the assizes are held, an octagonal 
stone building with a handsome Ionic portico ; and other county 
buildings. The cathedral, in the Perpendicular style, has a 
highly ornamented west front, and a monument to Hishop James 
Doyle (d. 1834). The Wellington Bridge over the river Barrow 
connects Carlow with the suburb of Graiguc. Two m. N.E. of 
the town is one of the finest cromlechs in Ireland, and 3 m. 
to the west is the notable church, of Norman and pre-Norman 
date, of Killeshin in Queen’s county. The industries of Carlow 
consist of brewing and flour-milling, and a considerable trade is 
carried on in the sale of butter and eggs. 

Carlow was of early importance. In the reign of Edward III. 
the king’s exchequer was removed thither, and £500, a large 
sum at that period, applied towards surrounding the town with 
a strong wall. In the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the castle was taken, and the town burned by the Irish chieftain, 
Rory Oge O’More. When summoned to surrender by J reton, 
the Commonwealth general, during the war of 1641, Carlow 
submitted without resistance. In the insurrection of 1798 the 
castle was attacked by an undisciplined body of insurgents. 
They were speedily repulsed, and suffered severe loss, no quarter 
being given ; and, in the confusion of their flight, many of the 


insurgents took refuge in houses, wliich the king’s troops im- 
mediately set on fire. Carlow obtained a charter of incorporation 
as early as the 13th century, and was reincorporated, with 
enlarged privileges, by James 1 . The corporation, which was 
styled “ The Sovereign, Free Burgesses and Commonalty of 
the Borough of Catherlogh/’ was authorized to return two 
members to the Irish parliament. The town returned one 
member to the Imperial parliament until 1885. 

CARLSBAD^ or Kaiskr - Karlsbad (Czech Karlovy Vary), 
a town and celebrated watering-place of Bohemia, Austria, 
J16 m. W.N.W. of Prague by rail. J^op. (1900) 14,640. It is 
situated at an altitude of 1227 ft. and lies in the beautiful 
narrow and winding valley of the Tepl at its junction with the 
Eger, being hemmed in by precipitous granite hills, covered with 
magnificent forests of pine. The town is spread on both banks 
of the rivxr and in the valley of the Eger, its houses being built 
up the mountain sides in tier above tier of terraces approached 
by long flights of steps or steep and tortuous roads. This 
irregularity of site and plan, together with the varied lorm and 
high-pitched roofs of the houses, makes the place very picturesque. 
Among the principal buildings of Carlslmd are the Catholic 
parish church, built in 1732'^! 736 in rococo style; the gorgi‘oiis 
Russian church, finished in 1897 ; the English (diun b ; and a 
liandsome synagogue. In the first rank of the other buildings 
stands the famous Muhlbrunneii C'olonnade, erected betwi'cn 
1871 and 1878, which, with its 103 monolithic granite ( orinthian 
columns, is a fine example of modern classical architecture ; 
the Knrhaus (i8()5); the magnificent Ktitsnhad, built in 1895 
in the French Renaissance style, and several other bathing 
esiablishinetas ; the Spnidel Colonnade, an impo.sing iron and 
glass structure, built in 1879, within which rises the Sprudel, 
the prinripal spring of Carlsbad ; and several hospitals and 
hospices for poor patients. Both banks of the Tepl are provided 
with quais, planted with trees, which constitute the chief pro- 
menades of the centre of the town ; and there are, besides, a 
municipal park and several public gardens. 

The mineral springs, to which (!arlsbad owes its fame, rise 
from beneath a very hard kind of rock, known as Spruclelschale or 
Sprudeldecke, beneath which it is believed that there exists 
a large common reservoir of the hot mineral water, known as 
the Sprudclkcsscl. Several artificial apertures in the rock have 
been made Uiv the escape of the steam of this subterranean 
cauldron, which, owing to the incrustations deposited by the 
water, require to be cleared at regular intervals. Altogether 
there are seventeen warm springs, with a tcmj)erature var\’ing 
from 164^ F. to 107*7° two cold ones. The oldest, best- 

known, and at the same time the most copious spring is the 
Sprudel, a hot geyser with a temperature of 164*^ F., which 
gushes up in jets of li ft. thick to a height of about 3J ft., and 
delivers about 405 gallons of water per minute. Other springs 
arc the Miihlbrunnen, with a temperature of 121° F., which 1 $ 
after the Sprudel the most used spring ; the Neubrunnen 
(138° F.) ; the Kaiser-Karl-Quelle (112^ F.) ; the Theresien- 
brunnen (134° F.), &c. The warm springs belong to the class 
of alkaline-saline waters and have all the same chemical com- 
position, varying only in their degree of temperature. The 
chemical composition of the Sprudel, taken to a thousand parts 
of water, is : 2*405 sulphate of soda, 1*298 bicarbonate of soda, 
1*042 chloride of soda, o*i86 sulphate of potash, o*i66 bicarbonate 
of magnesia, 0*012 bicarbonate of lithium, and 0*966 carbonic 
acid gas. They contain also traces of arsenic, antimony, selenium, 
rubidium, tin and organic substances. The water is colourless and 
odourless, with a slightly acidulated and salt taste, and has a 
specific gravity of 1*0053 at 64*4° F. The waters are used both 
for drinking and bathing, and are very beneficent in cases of liver 
affections, biliary and renal calculi, diabetes, gout, rheumatism, 
and uric acid troubles. They are very powerful in their effect 
and must not be used except under medical direction, and during 
the cure, a carefully-regulated diet must be observed, coupled 
with a moderate amount of exercise in the open air. The number 
of visitors in 1901 was 51,454 ; in 1756 it was only 257 ; in 1828 
it was 3713; and it attained 14,182 in 1869, 34^39^ 
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Carlsbad is encircled by mountains, covered with beautiful 
forests of pine, which are made accessible by well-kept paths. 
Just above the town towers the Hirschensprung (i6ao ft.), 
a little farther the Freundschaftshohe (1722 ft.); the Franz- 
Josefs-Hohe (1663 ft); and the Aberg (iq8o fi.). On the 
opposite bank of the Tepl lies the Rudolfshohe (1379 ft.) ; 
the Dreikreuzberg (1805 ft.); the Konig Otto’s Hohe (i960 ft.); 
and the Fwiges Leben (2086 ft.), with the Stephaniewarte, a 
tower, 98 ft. high, built in 1889, which commands a superb view. 
The town is the centre of the porcelain and stonew'are industry 
of Bohemia, and manufactures a special liqueur {Karlsbader 
Hitler), besides various objects from the Sprudcl rock and con- 
fectionery. It exported, in iqoi, 2j millions of bottles of mineral 
water, and 160,000 lb of Sprudel .salt, i.e. salt obtained by 
evaporation from the water of the Sprndel. 

Many interesting places are to be found near Carlsbad. To 
the north is the village of Dallvvitz, with a porcelain factory, 
a handsome castle and beautiful oaks extolled by Theodor 
Korner, under which he composed in 1812 his touching elegy on 
the downfall of Germany. To the east is the watering-place of 
Giesshubl-Puchstein with celebrated spring.s, which contain 
alkaline waters impregnuted with ('arbonic a('id gas. 'I'o the west 
in the valley of the Fger, the village of Aich, with a porcelain 
factory, and a little farther the much -visited Hans Heiling’s 
Rock, a wdld and romantic spot, with w^hich a very touching 
legend is connected. To the .south-ea.st the ruined castle of 
Engelhaus, situated on a rock of phonolite, 2340 ft. high, built 
probably in the first part of the T3th century and destroyed by 
the Swedes in 1635. At the foot of the mountain lies the actual 
village of Engclhaus. 

According to legend the springs of Carlsbad were discovered 
during a hunting expedition by the emperor Charles IV., w'ho 
built the towm, which derives it.s name from him, on both bank.s 
of the Tepl. 15 ut the hot springs were already known two 
centuries before, as is indicated by the name of the river Tef>l 
(warm), under which name the river was known in the 12th 
century. Besides, on the .same spot stood already in the 13th 
century a place called Vary, which means the Sprudel. 'J’he 
truth is, that the emperor Charles IV,, after being cured here, 
built about 1358 a castle in the neighbourhood and accorded 
many privileges to the town. It obtained its charter as a town 
in 1370 ; the fame of the waters spread and it was created a royal 
free town in 1707 by the emperor Joseph 1 . The waters were 
u.sed only for bathing purposes until 1520, when they began to be 
prescribed also for drinking. The first Kurhatis was erected in 
17 j I near the Miihlbrunnen, and was replaced by a larger one, 
built in 1761 by the empress Maria Thercisa. Carlsbad was 
nearly completely destroyed by fire in 1604, and another great 
fire raged here in 1759. It also suffered much from inundations, 
especially in 1582 and 1890. In August tSig a meeting of the 
ministers of the German courts took place here under the presi- 
dency of Prince Metternich, when many reactionary measures, 
embodied in the so-called “ Carlsbad Decrees ” (.sec below), 
were agreed upon and introduced in the various states of the 
German Confederation. 

Among the extensive literature of the place see Mannl, Carlsbad 
avd its Alineral Springs (Leii)zig, iS.so) ; Cartellieri, Karlsbad als 
Kurort (Karlsbatf, 1888) ; Friedenthal. Der Kwort Karlsbad Topo- 
grapkisch und M edizinisi h (Karhshacl. 1895). 

CARLSBAD DECREES {Karlsbader Beschliisse), the name 
usually given to a series of resolutions (Beschlusse) passed by a 
conference of the ministers and envoys of the more important 
German states, held at Carlsbad from the 6th to the 3xst of 
August 1819. The occasion of the meeting wjis the desire of 
Prince Metternich to take advantage of the consternation caused 
by recent revolutionary outrages (especially the murder of the 
dramatist Kotzebue by Karl Sand) to persuade the German 
governments to combine in a system for the suppression of the 
Liberal agitation in Germany. The pretended urgency of the 
case served as the excuse for only inviting to the conference those 
states whose ministers happened to be visiting Carlsbad at the 
time. The conferences were, therefore, actually attended by 
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the representatives of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurt- 
temberg, Hanover, Jiaden, Nassau and Mecklenburg ; at the 
fourth conference (August 9th) Baron von Fritsch, minister of 
slate for Saxe-Weirnar, who “ happened to be present ” at 
Carlsbad on that day, attended by special invitation. Prince 
Metternich presided over the conferences, and Priedrich von 
Gentz acted as secretary. 

The business to be discussed, as announced in Mettcrnich^s 
opening address, was twofold : (1) Matters of urgent importance 
nece.ssitating immediate action ; (2) Questions affecting the 
fundamental constitution of the German Confederation, demand- 
ing more careful and prolonged discussion, lo the first class 
belonged (a) the urgent necessity for a uniform system of press 
regulation in Germany ; (b) the most urgent measures in regard 
to the supervision of uni\ ersities and schools ; (c) measures in 
view of the already discovered machinations of the political 
parties. To the second class belonged (a) the more clear 
definition of article XJJI. of the Act of Confederation {i.e. state 
constitutions) ; (b) the creation of a permanent federal supreme 
court ; (r) the creation of a federal executive organization 
(Bundrs-Kxeculions (Jrdniwg) armed with power to make the 
decrees of the diet and the judgments of the high court effective ; 
(d) the facilitation of c{)mmercial intercourse within the con- 
federation in accordance with article XIX. of the Act of Con- 
federation {Beilage A. zum erstm Protokoll, Martens, iv. p. 74). 

I'hc.se questions were debated in twenty-three formal confer- 
ences. On the issues raised by the first class there was practical 
unanimity. All were agreed that the state of Germany demanded 
disciplinary measures, and as the result of the deliberations it 
was determined to lay l>efore the federal diet definite proposals 
for (i) a uniform press censorship over all periodical publications ; 
(2) a system of “ curators ” to supcr\'ise the education given 
in universities and schools, with disciplinary enactments against 
professors and teachers who should use their position for purposes 
of political propaganda ; (3) the erection of a central commission 
at Mainz, armed wdth inquisitorial powers, for the purpose of 
unma.sk ing the widespread revolutionary conspiracy, the exist- 
ence of which was assumed. 

On the questions raised under the second class there w'as more 
fundamental difference of opinion, and by far the greater part 
of the time of the conference was occupied in discussing the 
burning question of the due interpretation of article XIII. 
The controversy raged round the distinction between “ assemblies 
of estates,” as laid dowm in the article, and “ representative 
a.s.semblies,” such as had been already established in several 
German states. Gentz, in an elaborate memorandum {Neben- 
beilagc zum siebenten Proiokoll^ iv. p. 102), laid down that 
representation by estates was the only sy.stem compatible with 
the con.servative principle, as the “outcome of a well-ordered 
civil society, in which the relations and rights of the several 
estates are due to the peculiar position of the classes and cor- 
porations on which they are based, which have been from time to 
time modified by law without detracting from the essentials of the 
sovereign power ” ; whereas representative assemblies are based 
on “ the sovereignty of the people.” In answer to this, Count 
Wintzingerode, on behalf of the king of Wiirttemberg, placed 
on record (Nebenbetlage 2 zum neunten Protokoll, p. 147) a protest, 
in which he urged that to insist on the system of estates would be 
to stereotype caste distinctions foreign to the whole spirit of the 
age, would alienate public opinion from the governments, and 
— if enforced by the central power — would violate the sovereign 
independence of those states which, like Wiirttemberg, liad 
already established representative constitutions. 

Though the majority of the ministers present favoured the 
Austrian interpretation of article XHl. as elaborated by Gentz, 
they were as little prepared as the representative of Wiirttem- 
berg to agree to any hasty measures for strengthening the 
federal government at the expense of the jealously guarded 
prerogatives of the minor sovereignties. The result was that the 
constitutional questions falling under the second class were 
reserved for further discussion at a general conference of German 
I ministers to be summoned at Vienna later in the year. The 
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effective Carlsbad resolutions, subsequently issued as laws by 
the federal diet, were therefore only those dealing with the 
curbing of the “ revolutionary ” agitation. For the results of 
their operation see Germany : History, 

The acts, protocols and resolutions of the conference of Carlsbad 
are given in M. de Martens's Nouveau Recueil pi ni ral de tfaites, 
t. 4, pp. 8-1O6 (Gottingen, i84(>). An interesting criticism of the 
Carlsbad Decrc-es is aiijiended (p. lOb), addressed by Baron Hans 
von Gagern, Luxemburg representative in the federal diet, to 
Baron von i ’lessen, Mecklenburg plenipotentiary at the conference 
ol Carlsbad. (W. A. r.) 

CARLSTADT, Karlstadt or Karolostadt (1480-1541), 
German reformer, whose real name was Andreas Rudolf Boden- 
stein, was born at Carlstadt in Bohemia. He entered the 
university of Erfurt in the winter term of 1499-1500, and re- 
mained there till 1503, when he went to Cologne. In the winter 
term of 1504-1505 he transferred himself to the newly founded 
university of Wittenberg, where he soon established his repu- 
tation as a teacher of philosophy, and a zealous champion of 
the scholastic system of Thomas Aquinas, against the revised 
nominalism associated with the name of Occam. In 1508 he 
was made canon of the AUerheili^ensiijt^ a collegiate church 
incorporated in the university ; and in 1510 he became doctor of 
theology and archdeaion, bis duties lieing to preach, to say mass 
once a week and to lecture before the university; in 1513 he 
was appointed ordinary professor of theology. In 1515 he went 
to Rome, where with a view to becoming provost of the Alter- 
heiligenstift he studied law, taking his degree as doctor juris 
utri usque. His experiences in the papal city produced upon him 
the same effect as upon Luther, and when in 1516 he returned to 
Germany it was as an ardent opponent of the 'I’homist philo.sophy 
and as a champion of the Augustinian doctrine of the impotence 
of the human will and salvation through Divine grace alone. 
The 151 theses of Carlstadt, dated the i6th of September 1516, 
discovered by Theodor Kolde (“ Wittenberger Disputations- 
thesen ” in Zeitschrijt fur Kirchengeschichie^ xi. p, 448, &c.), 
prove that, so far from owing his change of view to Luther’s 
influence, he was at this time actually in advance of Luther. 
'J’he two reformers were, in fact, never friends ; though from the 
end of 1516 onwards the development of each was considerably 
influenced by the other. 

In the spring of 1518, in reply to Eck’s Ohelisci, an attack on 
Luther’s 95 thcse.s, Carlstadt published a series of theses, main- 
taining the supremacy of the Holy Scriptures (which he regarded 
as verbally inspired) over ecclesiastical tradition and the authority 
of the fathers, and asserting the liability of general councils to 
error. Eck challenged him to a public disputation, in which 
Luther also took part, and which lasted from the 27th of June 
to the 15th of July 1519. In this dialectical warfare Carlstadt 
was no match for Eck ; hut the dispute only .served to confirm 
him in his revoU from the dominant theology, and in three violent 
polemical treatises against Eck he proclaimed the doctrine of the 
exclusive operation of grace in the justification of believers. 

This attitude led him in 1520, by a logical development, to an 
open attack on all those ecclesiastical practices in which the 
doctrine of justification by works had become crystallized ; 
e,g. indulgences and the abuse of holy water and consecrated 
salt. At the same time he appeared as the first of modern biblical 
critics, denying the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
classing the Scriptures into three categories of different value in 
accordance with the degrees of certainty as to their traditional 
origin. He still, however, maintained the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, and attacked Jaither for rejecting the epistle of James. 
In 1520 Carlstadt’s name was included in the papal bull ex- 
communicating Luther ; after a momentary hesitation he decided 
to remain firm in his protestant attitude, published an appeal 
from the pope to a general council, and attacked the corruptions 
of the papacy itself in a treatise on “ the holiness of the pope ” 
(Vou pdpsllicher fleiltgkeiiy October 17th, 1520). 

In May 1521 Carlstadt went to Denmark, on the invitation of 
King Christian 11 . , to assist in the reform of the church ; but his 
disposition was anything but conciliator}^, and, though his 
influence is traceable in the royal law of the 26th of May 1521 


abolishing the celibacy of the clergy, he was forced, by the hos- 
tility of nobles and clerics alike, to leave after a few weeks’ stay. 
In June he was back in Wittenberg, busy with tracts on the Holy 
Sacrament (he still believed in the corporeal presence) and against 
the celibacy of the clergy {de coelibatu). Carlstadt has been 
unjustly accused of being responsible for the riots against the 
Mass fomented by the Augustinian friars and the students ; as 
a matter of fact, he did his best to keep the peace, pending a 
decision by the elector of Saxony and the authorities of the 
university, and it was not till Christmas day that he himself 
publicly communicated the laity under both species. The next 
day he announced his engagement to a young lady of noble 
family, Anna von Mochau. 

From this moment Carlstadt was accepted as the leader of 
Protestantism in Wittenberg ; and, at his instance, auricular 
confession, the elevation of the Host and the rules for fasting 
were abolished. On the 19th of January he was married, in 
the presence of many of the university profe.ss()rs and city 
magistrates. A few days later the property of the religious 
corporations was confiscated by the city and, after pensions had 
been assigned to their former members, was handed over to 
charitable foundations. A pronouncement of Carlstadt’s against 
pictures and images, supported by the town, also led to icono- 
clastic excesses. 

The return of Luther early in March, however, ended Carl- 
stadt’s supremacy. "J‘hc elector Frederick the Wise was stren- 
uously opposed to any alteration in the traditional services, and 
at his command Luther restored communion in one kind and 
the elevation of the Host. Carlstadt himself, though still pro- 
fessor, was deprived of all influence in practical affairs, and 
devoted himself entirely to theological speculation, which led him 
ever nearer to the position of the mystics. He now denied the 
necessity for a clerical order at all, called himself “ a new layman,” 
doffed his ecclesiastical dress, and lived for a while as a peasant 
with his wife’s relations at Segrena. In the middle of 1523, 
however, he went to Orlamiinde, a living held by him with his 
canonry, and there in the parish church reformed the services 
according to his ideas, abolishing the Mass and even preaching 
against the necessity for sacraments at all. He still continued 
occasionally to lecture at Wittenberg and to fulminate against 
Luther’s policy of compromise. 

All this brought him into violent conflict with the elector, 
the university and Luther himself. His profes.sorship and liv ing 
were confiscated and, in September 1524, he went into exile 
with his wife and child. He was now expo.sed to great privations 
and hardships, hut found opportunity for polemical writing, 
proclaiming for the first time his disbelief in the “ Real Presence.” 
He preached wherever he could gain a hearing, and visited 
Slrassburg, Heidelberg, Zurich, Basel, Schweinfurlh, Kilzingen 
and Nordlingen, before he found a more permanent re.sting-place 
at Rothenburg on the Tauber. He was here when the Peasants’ 
War broke out, and was sent as a delegate to reason with the 
insurgents. His admonitions were unsuccessful, and he only 
succeeded in bringing him.self under suspicion of being in part 
responsible for their excesses. When Rothenburg was taken 
by the margrave of Anspach (28th June 1525) Carlstadt had to 
fly for his life. His spirit was now broken, and from Frankfort 
he wrote to Luther humbly praying him to intercede for him 
with the elector. Luther agreed to do so, on receiving from 
Carlstadt a recantation of his heterodox views on the Lord’s 
Supper, and as the result the latter was permitted to return to 
Wittenberg (1525). He was not, however, allowed to lecture, 
and he lived as a pea.sant, first at Segrena and afterwards at 
Bergwitz, cultivating small properties, in which he had invested 
the remnant of his fortune, with such poor success that at the 
end of 1526 he had to eke out a living as a pedlar in the little 
town of Kembcrg. This was endurable ; but not so the demand 
presently made upon him to take up the cudgels against Zwingli 
and Occolampadius. Once more he revolted ; to agree with 

Dr Mattings opinions on the sacrament ” was as difficult as 
flying like a bird ; he appealed to the elector to allow him to 
leave Saxony ; but the elector’s conscience was in Luther’s 
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keepinfv, and Carlstadt had to fly ignominiously in order to avoid 
imprisonment. He escaped to Holstein, where in March 1529 
he stayed with the Anabaptist Melchior Hofmann. Expelled 
by the authorities, he took refuge in East Friesland, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1530 under the protection of a 
nobleman in sympathy with the Helvetic reformers. His 
preaching gave him great influence, but towards the close of the 
year persecution again sent him on his travels. He ultimately 
reached Zurich, where the recommendations of Bucer and 
Occolampadius secured him a friendly reception by Zwingli, who 
procured him employment. After Zwingli 's death he remained 
in close intercourse with the Zurich preachers, who defended 
him against renewed attacks on Luther’s part ; and finally, in 
J534, on Bullinger’s recommendation, he was called to Basel as 
preacher at the church of St Peter and professor at the university. 
Here he remained till his death on the 24Lh of December 1541. 

During these latter years Carlstadt’s attitude became more 
moderate. His championship of the town council against the 
theocratic claims of Antistes Myconius and the ecclesiastical 
council, in the matter of the control of the university, was 
perhaps in consonance with his earlier views on the relations of 
clergy and laity. He was, however, also instrumental in restoring 
the abolished doctorate of theology and other degrees ; and, 
despatched on a mission to Strassburg in 1536, to take part in a 
discussion on a proposed compromise in the matter of the Lord’s 
Supper between the theologians of Strassburg and Wittenberg, 
he displayed a conciliatory attitude which earned him the praise 
of Bucer. Carlstadt’s historical significance lies in the fact that 
bo was one of the pioneers of the Reformation. But he was a 
lliinker and dreamer rather than a man of affairs, and though 
he had the moral and physical courage to carry his principles 
to their logical conclusions (he was the first priest to write again.st 
ctilibacy, and the first to take a wife), he lacked the balance of 
mind and sturdy common sense that inspired Luther’s policy 
of consideration for “ the weaker brethren ” and built up the 
Evangelical Church on a conservative basis. But though Carl- 
stadt was on friendly terms, and corresponded with Miinzer and 
other Anabaptists, he did not share their antinomian views, nor 
was he responsible for their excesses. His opinion as to the 
relation of faith and “ good works ” was practically that ex- 
pressed in articles XL and XII. of the Church of England. 
Jn reply to Luther’s violent onslaught on him in his 
die himmlischen Propheien he issued from Rothenburg liis 
Anseig etlicher Hauptartikel chrisilicher Lehre, a compendious 
exposition of his views, in which he says : “ Those who urge to 
good works do so, not that the conscience may be justified by 
works, but that their freedom may redound to God’s glory and 
that their neighbours may be fired to praise God.” 

SeeC. F. Jaeger, Andreas Bodenstvin von Karlstadt (Stuttgart, 1856); 
Hermann Barge, Andreas Btnlenstein von Karlstadt, vol. i. (Leipzig, 
1005). 

CARLYLE, ALEXANDER (1722-1805), Scottish divine, was 
born on the 26th of January 1722, in Dumfriesshire, and pa.ssed 
his youth and early manhood at Prestonpans, where he wit- 
nessed the battle of 1745. He was educated at Edinburgh 
(M.A. 1743), Glasgow and Leiden. From 1748 until his death 
on the 28th of August 1 805 he was minister at inveresk in Mid- 
lothian, and during this long career rose to high eminence 
in his church not only as leader of the moderate or “ broad ” 
Church section, but as moderator of the General Assembly 1770 
and dean of the Chapel Royal in 1789. His influence was 
enhanced by his personal appearance, which was so striking 
as to earn him the name of “ Jupiter Carlyle ” ; and his auto- 
biography (published i860), though written in his closing years 
and not extending beyond the year 1770, is abundantly interesting 
as a picture of Scottish life, social and ecclesiastical, in the 18th 
century. Carlyle’s memory recalled the Porteous Riots of 1736, 
and less remotely his friendship with Adam Smith, David Hume, 
and John Home, the dramatist, for witnessing the performance 
of whose tragedy Douglas he was censured in 1757. He was 
distinctly a hon vivant^ but withal an upright, conscientious 
and capable minister. 
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CARLYLE, JOSEPH DACRE (1759-1804), British orientalist, 
was born in 1759 at Carlisle, where his father was a physician. 
He went in 1775 fo (.'ambridge, was elected a fellow of Queens’ 
College in 1779, taking the degree of B.D. in 1793. ^'ith the 
a.s.si.stance of a native of Bagdad known in England as David 
Zamio, then resident at Cambridge, he attained great proficiency 
in Arabic literature ; and after succeeding Dr I’aley in the 
chancellorship of Carlisle, he was appointed, in 1795, professor 
of Arabic in Cambridge University. His translation from the 
Arabic of \‘u.suf ibn Taghri Birdi, the Kerum Egyplicarum 
AnnaleSi appeared in 1792, and in 1796 a volume of Specimens 
of Arabic Poetry, from the earliest times to the fall of the ('aliphate, 
with some account of the authors. Carlyle was appointed chap- 
lain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at Constantinople in 1799, 
and prosecuted his researches in Jiastern literature in a tour 
through Asia Minor, Palestine, Greece and Italy, collecting in his 
trav’els .several valuable Greek and Syriac MSS. for a projected 
critical edition of the New Testament, collated with the Syriac 
and other version.s — a work, however, which he did not live to 
complete. On his return to England in 1801 he was presented 
by the bishop of Carli.sle to the living of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he died on the 12th of April 1804. After his death there 
appeared a volume of poems descriptive of the scenes of his 
travels, with prefaces extracted from his journal. Among 
other works which he left unfinished was an edition of the Bible 
in Arabic, completed by H. Ford and published in 1811. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881), British essayist, historian 
and philo.sopher, born on the 4th of December 1 795 at Ecclefcchan, 
in Annandale, was the eldest of the nine children of James 
Carlyle by his second wife, Janet Aitkcn. The father was by 
trade a mason, and afterwards a small farmer. He had joined 
a sect of seceders from the kirk, and had all the characteristics 
of the typical Scottish Calvinist. He was re.spected for his 
integrity and independence, and a stem outside covered warm 
affections. The family tie between all the Carlylc.s was unusually 
strong, and Thomas regarded his father with a reverence which 
found forcible expression in his Reminiscences, He always 
showed the tenderest love for his mother, and was the best of 
brothers. The narrow means of his parents were made sufficient 
by strict frugality. He was sent to the parish school when 
seven, and to Annan grammar-school when ten years old. 
His pugnacity brought him into troubles with his fellows at 
Annan ; but he soon showed an appetite for learning which 
induced his father to educate him for the ministry. He walked 
to Edinburgh in November 1809, and entered the university. 
He cared little for any of the professors, except Sir John Leslie, 
from w hom he learned some mathematics. He acquired a little 
classical knowledge, but the most valuable influence was that of 
his contemporaries. A few lads in positions similar to his own 
began to look up to him as an intellectual leader, and their 
correspondence with him shows remarkable interest in literary 
matters. In 1814 Carlyle, still looking forward to the career 
of a minister, obtained the mathematical mastership at Annan. 
The salary of ffio or l^jo a year enabled him to save a little money. 
He went to Edinburgh once or twice, to deliver the discourses 
required from students of divinity. He does not seem, however, 
to have taken to his profession very earnestly. He was too shy 
and proud to see many of the Annan people, and found his chief 
solace in reading such books as he could get. In 1816 he was 
appointed, through the recommendation of Leslie, to a school 
at Kirkcaldy, where Edward Irving, Carlyle’s senior by three 
years, was also master of a school. Irving’s severity as a teacher 
had offended some of the parents, who set up Carlyle to be his 
rival. A previous meeting with lr\'ing, also a native of Annan, 
had led to a little passage of arms, but Irving now welcomed 
Carlyle with a generosity which entirely won his heart, and the 
rivals soon became the closest of friends. The intimacy, affection- 
ately commemorated in the Reminiscences, was of great im- 
portance to Carlyle’s whole career. “ But for Irving,” he says, 
“ I had never known what the communion of man with man 
means.” Irving had a library, in which Carlyle devoured Gibbon 
1 and much French literature, and they made various excursion! 
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together. Carlyle did his duties as a schoolmaster punctiliously, 
but found the life thoroughly uncongenial. No man was less 
fitted by temperament for the necessary drudgery and worry. 
A passing admiration for a Miss Gordon is supposed to have 
suggested the “ Blumine " of Sartor Resartus : but he made 
no new friendships, and when Irving left at the end of i8i8 
( arlyle also resigned his post. 

He had by this time resolved to give up the ministry. He has 
given no details of the intellectual change which alienated him 
from the church. He had, however, been led, by whatever 
process, to abandon the dogmatic system of his forefathers, 
though he was and always remained in profound sympathy 
with the spirit of their teaching. A period of severe struggle 
followed. He studied law for a time, but liked it no better than 
schoolmaslering. He took a pupil or two, and wrote articles 
for the Edinburgh EncycLofmedia under the editorship of Brewster. 
He occasionally visited his family, and their unfailing confidence 
helped to keep up his courage. Meanw'liih* he was going through 
a spiritual crisis. Atheism seemed for a time to be the only 
alternative to his old creed. Jt was, however, profoundly 
repugnant to him. At last, one day in June 1821, after three 
weeks’ total sleeplessness, he went through ihe crisis afterwards 
clescril)ed quite “ literally in Sartor Rebarius. He cast out 
the spirit of negation, and henceforth the temper of his misery 
w^as changed to one, not of “ whining,” but of “ indignation 
and grim fire-eyed defiance.” I'hat, he says, was his spiritual 
new-birth, though certainly not into a life of serenity. I'bc 
conversion was coincident with Carlyle’s submission to a new 
and very potent influence. In 181 g he had bt‘gun to study 
German, with which he soon acquired a ver)^ remarkable familiar- 
ity. Many of his contemporaries were awakening to the im- 
portance of German thought, and Carlyle’s knowledge enabled 
him before long to take a conspicuous part in diffusing the new 
intellectual light. The chief object of his reverence was Goethe. 
In many most important respects no two men could be more 
unlike ; but, for the present, Carlyle seems to have seen in Goethe 
a proof that it was possible to reject outworn dogmas without 
sinking into materialism. Goethe, by singularly different 
methods, had emerged from a merely negative position into 
a lofty and coherent conception of the universe. Meanwhile, 
Carlyle’s various anxieties were beginning to be complicated 
by physical derangement. A rat, he declared, was gnawing 
at the pit of his stomach. He was already suffering from the 
ailments, whatever their precise nature, from which he never 
e.sciiped. He gave vent to his irritability by lamentations so 
grotesciuely exaggerated as to make it difficult to estimate the 
real extent of the evil. 

Irving’s friendship now became serviceable. Carlyle's con- 
fession of the radical difference of religious opinion had not 
alienated his friend, who was settling in London, and used his 
opportunities for promoting Carlyle’s interest. In January 
1822 Carlyle, through Irving’s recommendation, became 
tutor to Charles and Arthur Buller, who were to be students 
at Edinburgh. Carlyle’s salary was £200 a year, and this, with 
the proceeds of some literary work, enabled him at once to help 
his brother John to study medicine and his brother Alexander 
to take up a farm. Carlyle spent some time with the elder 
Buffers, but found a life of dependence upon fashionable people 
humiliating and unsati.sfactory. He employed himself at inter- 
vals upon a life of Schiller and a translation of Wilhdm Meister. 
He received £50 for a translation of Legendre’s Geometry ; and 
an introduction, explaining the theory of proportion, is said by 
De Morgan to show that he could have gained di.stinction as an 
expounder of mathematical principles. He finally gave up his 
tutorship in July 1824, and for a time tried to find employment 
in London. The impressions made upon him by London men 
of letters were most unfavourable. Carlyle felt by this time 
conscious of having a message to deliver to mankind, and his 
comrades, he thought, were making literature a trade instead of 
a vocation, and prostituting their talents to frivolous journalism. 
He went once to see Coleridge, who was then delivering his 
oracular utterances at Highgate, and the only result was the 
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singularly vivid portrait given in a famous chapter in his life of 
Sterling. Coleridge seemed to him to be ineffectual as a philoso- 
pher, and personally to be a melancholy instance of genius running 
to waste. Carlyle, conscious of great abilities, and impressed 
by such instances of the deleterious effects of the social atmo- 
sphere of London, resolved to settle in his native district. There 
he could live frugally and achieve some real work. He could, 
for one thing, be the interpreter of Germany to England. A 
friendly letter from Goethe, acknowledging the translation of 
Wilhelm Meister ^ reached him at ihe end of 1824 and greatly 
encouraged him. Goethe afterwards spoke warmly of the life 
of Schiller, and desired it to be translated into German. Letters 
occasionally passed between them in later years, which were 
edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton in 1887. Goethe 
received Carlyle's homage with kind complacency. 'I'he gift 
of a seal to Goethe on his birthday in 1831 “ from fifteen English 
friends,” including Scott and Wordsworth, was suggested and 
carried out by Varlyle. The interest in German, which 
Carlyle did so much to promote, suggested to him other 
translations and reviews during the next few years, and 
he made some preparations for a histor\' of German literature. 
British curiosity, however, about such matters seems to 
have been soon satisfied, and the demand for such work 
slackened. 

(Carlyle was meanwhile passing through the most important 
crisis of his personal history. Jane Baillie Welsh, lx)rn 1801, 
was the only child of Dr Welsh of Haddington. She had shown 
precocious talent, and was sent to the school at Haddington 
where Edward Irving {q.v.) was a master. After her father’s 
death in 18 ig she lived with her mother, and her wit and beauty 
attracted many admirers. Her old tutor, Irving, was now 
at Kirkcaldy, where he became engaged to a Miss Martin. He 
visited Haddington occasionally in the following years, and a 
strong mutual regard arose between him and Miss Welsh. They 
contemplated a marriage, and Irving endeavoured to obtain a 
release from his previous engagement. The Martin family 
held him to his word, and he took a final leave of Miss Welsh 
in 1822. Meanwhile he had brought Carlyle from Edinburgh 
and introduced him to the Welshes. C'arlyle was attracted by 
the brilliant abilities of the young lady, procured books for her 
and wrote letters to her as an intellectual guide. The two were 
to perform a new variation upon the theme of Abelard and 
Hclo’isc, I A good deal of uncertainty long co\’ered the precise 
character of their relations. Until 1909, when Mr. Alexander 
(^rlyle published his edition of the love-letters,” the full 
material was not accessible ; they had been read by (arlyle’s 
biographer, Froude, and also by Professor Charles Norton, and 
Norton (in his edition of Carlyle’s Early Jitters, 1886) declared 
that Froude had distorted the significance of this corre- 
spondence in a sense injurious to the writers. The publica- 
lion of the letters eertainly seems to justify Norton’s vi'nv.) 
Miss Welsh’s previous affair with Irving had far less im- 
portance than Froude ascribes to it ; and she soon came to 
regard her past love as a childish fancy. She recognized 
Carlyle’s vast intellectual superiority, and the respect gradually 
deepened into genuine love. The process, however, took some 
time. Her father hod bequeathed to her his whole property 
(£200 to £300 a year). In 1823 she made it over to her mother, 
but left the whole to Carlyle in the event of her own and her 
mother’s death. She stiff declared that she did not love him 
well enough to become his wife. In 1824 she gradually relented 
so far as to say that she would marry if he could achieve inde- 
pendence. She had been brought up in a station superior to 
that of the Carlyles, and could not accept the life of hardship 
which would be necessary in his present circumstances. (!arlyle, 
accustomed to his father’s household, wa.s less frightened by the 
prospect of poverty. He was determined not to abandon his 
vocation as a man of genius by following the lower though more 
profitable paths to literary success, and expected that his wife 
should partake the necessary sacrifice of comfort. The natural 
result of such discussions followed. The attraction became 
stronger on both sides, in spite of occasional spasms of doubt. 
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An odd incident precipitated the result. A friend of Irving’s, 
Mrs Hasil Montague, wrote to Miss Welsh, to exhort her to sup- 
press her love for Irving, who had married Miss Martin in 1823. 
Miss Welsh replied by announcing her intention to marry Ctarlyle ; 
and then told him the whole storj’, of which he had previously 
been ignorant. He properly begged her not to yield to the 
impulse without due consideration. She answered by coming 
at once to his father’s house, where he was staying ; and the 
marriage was finally settled. It took place on the 17th of 
October 1826. 

Carlyle had now to arrange the mode of life which should 
enable him to fulfil his aspiration. His wife had made over her 
income to her mother, but he had saved a small sum upon which 
to begin housekeeping. A passing suggestion from Mrs Carlyle 
that they might live with her mother was judiciously abandoned. 
Carlyle had thought of occupy ing Craigcnputtock, a remote and 
drear>^ farm belonging to Mrs Welsh. His wife objected his 
utter incapacity as a farmer ; and they finally took a small 
house at Comely Hank, Kdinburgh, where they could live on a 
humble scale. The brilliant conversation of both attracted 
some notice in the literary .society of Kdinburgh. 1 ’he most 
important connexion was with Krancis, Lord Jeffrey, still editor 
of the Kdinburgh Rndeiv. 'Ehough Jeffrey had no intellectual 
sympathy with Carlyle, he accepted some articles for the Review 
and became warmly attached to Mrs (arlylc, Carlyle began to 
be known as leader of a new “ mystic ” school, and his earning.s 
enabled him to send his brother John to study in Germany. 
The public appetite, however, for “ mysticism ” was not keen. 
In spite of support from Jeffrey and other friends, Carlyle failed 
in a candidature for a professorship at St Andrews. His brother, 
Alexander, had now taken the fann at Craigcnputtock, and the 
Carlyles decided to settle at the separate dwelling-house there, 
which would bring them nearer to Mrs Welsh. They went there 
in 1828, and began a liard struggle. Carlyle, indomitably 
determined to make no concessions for immediate profit, wrote 
slowly and carefully, and turned out some of his most finished 
work. He laboured “ passionately ” at Sartor Resarius, and 
made articles out of fragments originally intended for the history 
of German literature. The money difficulty soon became more 
pre.ssing. John, whom he was still helping, was trying unsuccess- 
fully to set up as a doctor in London ; and Alexander’s farming 
failed. In spite of such drawbacks, r.arlyle in later years looked 
liack upon the life at Craigcnputtock as on the whole a compara- 
tively healthy and even happy period, os it wai certainly one 
of most strenuous and courageous endeavour. Though often 
absorbed in his work and made both gloomy and irritable by his 
anxieties, he found relief in rides with his wife, and occasionally 
visiting their relations. Their letters during temporary separa- 
tions arc most affectionate. The bleak climate, however, the 
solitude, and the necessity of managing a household with a single 
serv^ant, were excessively trying to a delicate woman, though 
Mrs Carlyle concealed from her husband the extent of her 
sacrifices. The position was gradually becoming untenable. 
In the autumn of 1831 Carlyle was forced to accept a loan of £so 
from Jeffrey, and went in search of work to London, whither his 
wife followed him. He made some engagements with publLshers, 
though no one would take Sartor Resartus^ and returned to 
Craigcnputtock in the spring of 1832. Jeffrey, stimulated per- 
haps by his sympathy for Mrs Carlyle, was characteristically 
generous. Besides pressing loans upon lx)th Thomas and John 
Carlyle, ho offered to settle an annuity of £100 upon Thomas, 
and finally enabled John to support himself by recommending 
him to a medical position.^ Carlyle’s proud spirit of independence 
made him reject Jeffrey’s help as long as possible; and even 
his acknowledgment of the generosity (in the Reminisceftces) is 
tinged with something disiigreeably like resentment. In 1834 he 
applied to Jeffrey for a post at the Edinburgh Observatory. 

^ John Aitken Carlyle (1801-^1879) finally settled near the Carlyles 
in Chelsea. He began an English prose version of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy- -^which has earned him the name of “ Dante Carlyle - 
blit only completed tlie translation of the Inferno (1849). The 
work included a critical edition of the text and a valuable intro- 
duction and notes. 
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Jeffrey naturally declined to appoint a man who, in spite of 
some mathematical knowledge, had no special qualification, and 
administered a general lecture upon Carole's arrogance and 
eccentricity which left a permanent sense of injur\\ 

In the beginning of 1833 the Carlyles made another trial of 
Edinburgh. There Carlyii; found materials in the Advocates’ 
Library for the article on the Diamond Necklace^ one of his most 
perfect writings, which led him to study the history of the French 
Revolution. Sartor Resartus was at last appearing in Krasers 
Magazine, though {he rate of payment was cut down, and the 
publisher reported that it was received with “ unqualified 
dissatisfaction.” Edinburgh society did not attract him, and he 
retreated once more to Craigcnputtock. After another winter 
the necessity of some change became obvious. The Carlyles 
resolved to “ bum their ships.” They went to London in the 
summer of 1834, and took a hou.se at 5 (now 24) Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, which Carlyle inhabited till his death ; the hou.se has 
since been bought for the public. Irving, who had welcomed 
him on former occasions, was just dying — a victim, as Carlyle 
thought, to fashionable cajoleries. A few young men were 
beginning to show appreciation. J. S. Mill had made Carlyle’s 
acquaintance in the previous visit to London, and had corre- 
sponded with him. Mill had introduced Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who visited Craigcnputtock in 1833. Carlyle was charmed with 
Emerson, and their letters published by Professor Norton show 
that his regard never cooled. Emer.son’s interest showed that 
Carlyle’s fame was already spreading in America. Carlyle’s 
connexion with Charles Duller, a zealous utilitarian, introduced 
him to the circle of ” philosophical radicals.” 

Carlyle called himself in some sense a radical ; and J. S. Mill, 
though not an intellectual disciple, was a very warm admirer of his 
friend ’s genius. Carlyle had some expectation of the editorship of 
the London Review ^ started by Sir W, Moles worth at this time as 
an organ of philosophical radicalism. The combination would 
clearly have been explosive. Meanwhile Mill, who had collected 
many books upon the I'Yench Revolution, was eager to help 
Carlyle in the history which he was now beginning. He set to 
work at once and finished the first volume in five months. The 
manuscript, while entrusted to Mill for annotation, was burnt by 
an accident. Mill induced Carlyle to accept in compensation 
£100, which was urgently needed. Carlyle took up the task again 
and finished the whole on the i2th of January 1837. “ I can tell 
the world,” he said to his wife, ” you have not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes more direct and flamingly from the 

heart of a loving man. Do what you like with it, you ” 

The publication, six months later, of the French Revolution 
marks the turning-point of Carlyle’s career. Many readers hold 
it to be the best, as it is certainly the most characteristic, of 
C.arlyle’s books. The failure of Sartor Resartus to attract 
average readers is quite intelligible. It contains, indeed, some 
I of the most impressive expositions of his philosophical position, 
and some of his most beautiful and perfectly written passages. 
But there is something forced and clumsy, in spite of the flashes 
of grim humour, in the machinery of the Clothes Philosophy. 
The mannerism, which has been attributed to an imitation of jean 
Paul, appeared to Carlyle himself to be derived rather from the 
phrases current in his father’s house, and in any case gave an 
appropriate dialect for the expression of his peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
But it could not be appreciated by readers who would not take 
the trouble to leam a new language. In the French Revolution 
Carlyle had discovered his real strength. He was always at his 
best when his imagination was set to work upon a solid frame- 
work of fact. The book shows a unique combination : on the 
one hand is the singularly shrewd insight into character and 
the vivid realization of the picturesque ; on the other is the 
“ mysticism ” or poetical philosophy which relieves the events 
against a baclqi^ound of mystery. The contrast is marked by 
the humour which seems to combine a cynical view of human 
folly with a deeply pathetic sense of the sadness and suffering of 
life. The convictions, whatever their value, came, as he said, 
“ ffamingly from the heart.” It was, of course, impossible for 
Carlyle to satisfy modem requirements of matter-^-fact accuracy. 
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He could not in the time have assimilated all the materials even 
then extant, and later accumulations would necessitate a 
complete revision, ('onsidcred as a “ prose epic,” or a vivid 
uttcrarK’c of the thought of the period, it has a permanent and 
unique value. 

The Ijook was speedily successful. It was reviewed by Mill 
in the Westmimtei- and by 'rhackcray in The Times, and Carlyle, 
after a heroic struggle, was at last touching land. In each of 
the years to 1840 he gave a course of lectures, of which 
the last only (upon “ Hero Worship ”) was published ; they 
materially helped his finances, lly Emerson’s management he 
also received something during the same period from American 
publishers. At the age of forty-five he had thus become inde- 
pendent. He had also established a position among the chief 
writers of the day. Young disciples, among whom John Sterling 
was the most accepted, were gathering round him, and he became 
an object of social curiosity. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
who won universal popularity by the most genuine kindliness 
of nature, became a cordial friend. Another important intimacy 
was with the Barings, afterwards Lord and Lady Ashburton. 
Carlyle’s conversational powers were extraordinary ; though, as 
he won greater recognition as a prophet , he indulged too freely 
in didactic monologue. In his prophetic capacity he published 
two remarkable hooks : Chartism (iS2q), enlarged from an article 
which Lockhart, though personally approving, was afraid to take 
for the Quarterly ; and I\ist and Present (1843), in which the 
recently published Mediaeval Chronicle was taken as a text 
for the exposure of modern evils. They may be regarded as 
expositions of the doctrine implicitly set forth in the French 
Revolution, (\irlylc was a “ radical ” as sharing the sentiments 
of the class in which he was born. He had been profoundly 
moved by the widely-spread distresses in his earlier years. When 
the yeomanry were called out to suppress riots after the Peace, 
his sympathies were with the people rather than with the 
authorities. So far he was in harmony with Mill and the “ philo- 
sophical radicals.” A fundamental divergence of principle, 
however, existed and was soon indicated by his speedy separation 
from the party and alienation from Mill himself. The Revolu- 
tion, according to him, meant the sweeping away of effete beliefs 
and institutions, but implied also the necessity of a reconstructive 
process. Chartism begin.s with a fierce attack upon the laisses 
faire theory, which showed blindness to this necessity. The 
prevalent political economy, in which that theory was embodied, 
made a principle of neglecting the very evils which it should be 
the great function of government to remedy. Carlyle’s doctrines, 
entirely oppo.sed to the ordinary opinions of Whigs and Radicals, 
found afterwards an expositor in his ardent disciple Ruskin, and 
have obvious affinities with more recent socialism. At the time 
he was as one crying in the wilderness to little practical purpose, 
liberals were scandalized by his apparent identification of 
‘‘ right ” with ” might,” implied in the demand for a strong 
government ; and though he often declared the true inter- 
pretation to be that the right would ultimately become might, 
his desire for strong government seemed too often to sanction 
the invcr.se view. He came into collision with philanthropists, 
and was supposed to approve of despotism for its own sake. 

His religious position was equally unintelligible to the average 
mind. While unequivocally rejecting the accepted creeds, and 
so scandalizing even liberal theologians, he was still more hostile 
to simply sceptical and materialist tendencies. He was, as he 
called himself, a ” mystic ” ; and his creed was too vague to be 
put into any formula beyond a condemnation of atheism. One 
corollary was the famous doctrine of ” hero worship ” first ex- 
pounded in his lectures. Any philosophy of history which 
emphasized the importance of general causes seemed to him 
to imply a simply mechanical doctrine and to deny the efficacy 
of the great spiritual forces. He met it by making biography 
the essence of history, or attributing all great events to the 
” heroes,” who are the successive embodiments of divine 
revelations. This belief was implied in his next great work, the 
Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell, published in 1845. The great 
Puritan hero was a man after his own heart, and the portrait 


I drawn by so sympathetic a writer is not only intensely vivid, but 
a very effective rehabilitation of mi.srepresented character. The 
” biographical ” view of history, however, implies the weaknc.ss, 
not only of unqualified approval of all Cromwell’s actions, but of 
omitting any attempt to estimate the Protector’s real relation 
to the social and political development of the time. The ques- 
tion, what was Cromwell’s real and permanent achievement, is 
not answered nor distinctly considered. The effect may be partly 
due to the peculiar form of the book as a detached series of docu- 
ments and comments. The composition introduced C^arlylc to 
the ” Dryasdust ” rubbish heaps of which he here and ever after- 
wards bitterly complained. A conscientious desire to unearth 
the facts, and the effort of extracting from the dullest records 
the materials for graphic pictures, made the process of production 
excessively painful. For some years after Cromivell Carlyle 
wrote little. His growing acceptance by publishers, and the 
inheritance of her property by Mrs (‘arlyle on her mother’s death 
in 1842, finally removed the stimulus of money pressure. He 
visited Ireland in 1846 and again in 1840, when he made a long 
tour in company with Sir C. (Javan Duffy, then a young member 
of the Nationalist party (sec Sir ('. (L Duffy’s Conversations with 
Carlyle, 1892, for an interesting narrative). Carlyle’s strong 
convictions as to the misery and misgovernment of Ireland re- 
commended him to men who had taken part in the rising of 1848. 
Although the remedies acceptable to a eulogist of Cromwell 
could not be to their taste, they admired his moral teaching ; 
and he received their attentions, as Sir C. 0 . Duffy testifies, wdth 
conspicuous courtesy. His aversion from tlie ordinary radical- 
ism led to an article upon slavery in 3840, to which Mill replied, 
and which caused their final alienation. It was followed in 1850 
by the Latterday Pamphlets, containing ” sulphurous ” denun- 
ciations of the do-nothing principle. They gave general offence, 
and the disapproval, according to Froude, stopped the sale for 
years. The Life of Sterling (d. 1844), which ai>peared in 1851, 
was intended to correct the life by Julius Hare, which had given 
too much prominence to theological questions. The subject 
roused Carlyle’s tenderest mood, and the Life is one of the most 
perfect in the language. 

Carlyle meanwhile was suffering domestic troubles, unfor- 
tunately not exceptional in their nature, though the exceptional 
intellect and characters of the persons concerned have given 
them unusual prominence, ('arlyle’s constitutional irritability 
made him intensely sensitive to petty annoyances. He suffered 
the torments of dyspepsia ; he was often sleepless, and the 
crowing of ” demon-fowls ” in neighbours’ yards drove him 
wild. Composition meant for him intense absorption in his 
work ; solitude and quiet were essential ; and he resented inter- 
ruptions by grotesque explosions of humorously exaggerated 
wrath. Mrs Carlyle had to pass many hours alone, and the 
management of the household and of devices intended to shield 
him from annoyances was left entirely to her. House-cleanings 
and struggles with builders during the construction of a ” sound- 
proof room ” taxed her energy, while Carlyle was hiding himself 
with his family in Scotland or staying at English country houses. 
Nothing could be more affectionate than his behaviour to his 
wife on serious occasions, such as the death of her m()thcr, and 
he could be considerate when his attention was called to the 
facts. But he was often oblivious to the strain upon her energies, 
and had little command of his temper. An unfortunate aggra- 
vation of the difficulty arose from his intimacy with the Ash- 
burtons. Lady Ashburton, a woman of singular social charm 
and great ability, appreciated the author, but apparently ac- 
cepted the company of the author’s wife rather as a necessity 
than as an additional charm. Mrs Carlyle was hurt by the fine 
lady’s condescension and her husband’s accessibility to aristo- 
cratic blandishments. Carlyle, as a wise man, should have 
yielded to his wife’s wishes ; unluckily, he was content to point 
out that her jealousy was unreasonable, and, upon that very 
insufficient ground, to disregard it and to continue his intimacy 
with the' Ashburtons on the old terms. Mrs Carlyle bitterly 
resented his conduct. She had been willing to renounce any 
aspirations of her own and to sink herself in his glory, but she 
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naturally expected him to recognize her devotion and to value 
her society beyond all others. She had just cause of complaint, 
and a remarkable power, as her letters prove, of seeing things 
plainly and despising sentimental consolations. She was child- 
less, and had time to brood over her wrongs. She formed a little 
circle of friends, attached to her rather than to her husband ; 
and to one of them, Giuseppe Muzzini, she confided her troubles 
in 1846. He gave her admirable advice ; and the alienation 
from her husband, though it continued still to smoulder, led to 
no further results. A journal written at the same time gives 
a painful record of her sufferings, and after her death made 
Carlyle conscious for the first time of their full extent. The 
death of Lady Ashburton in 1857 removed this cause of jealousy ; 
and Lord Ashburton married a second wife in 1858, who became 
a warm friend of both Carlyles. The cloud which had .separated 
them was thus at last dis|>ersed. Meanwhile Carlyle had become 
absorbed in his best and most laborious work. Soon after the 
completion of the Cromwell he had thought of Frederick for his 
next hero, and had in 1S45 contemplated a visit to Germany 
to collect materials. He did not, however, settle down finally 
to the work till 1851 . He shut himself up in his study to wrestle 
with the Prussian Dryasdusts, whom he discovered to be a.s 
wearisome as their J^uritan predecessors and more voluminous. 
He went to Scotland to see his mother, to whom he had always 
shown the tenderest affection, on her deathbed at the end of 
1853. lie returned to shut himself up in the “ .sound-proof 
room.” He twice visited Germany (1852 and 1858) to see 
Frederick’s battlefields and obtain materials ; and he occasion- 
ally went to the Ashburtons and his relations in Scotland. The 
first two volumes of Frederick the Great appeared in 1858, and 
succeeding volumes in 1862, 1864 and 18O5. The succc.s.s was 
great from the first, though it did little to clear up Carlyle’s 
gloom. 'J'he book is in some respects his masterpiece, and its 
merits are beyond question. Carlyle had spared no pains in 
resean'h. The descriptions of the campaigns are admirably 
vivid, and show his singular eye for scenery. These narratives 
arc said to be used by military students in Germany, and at least 
convince the non-military st udent that he can understand the 
story. The book was declared by Emerson to be the wittiest 
ever written. Many episodes, describing the society at the 
Prussian court and the relation.s of Frederick to Voltaire, are 
unsurpassable as humorous portraiture. The effort to fuse 
the masses of raw material into a well-proportioned whole is 
perhaps not quite successful ; and Carlyle had not the full 
sympathy with l^Vederick which had given interest to the 
Cromwell. A hero-worshipper with half-concealed doubts as 
to his hero is in an awkward position. Carlyle’s general con- 
ception of history made him comparatively blind to aspects of 
the subject which would, to writers of other schools, have a 
great importance. The extraordinary power of the book is 
undeniable, though it does not show the fire which animated 
the French Revolution. A certain depression and weariness of 
spirit darken the general tone. 

During the later labours Mrs Carlyle’s health had been break- 
ing. Carlyle, now that happier relations had been restored, 
did his best to give her the needed comforts ; and in spite of his 
immersion in Frederick, showed her all possible attention in later 
years. She had apparently recovered from an almost hopeless 
illness, when at the end of 1865 he was elected to the rectorship 
of the university of Edinburgh. He delivered an address there 
on the 2nd of April 1866, unusually mild in tone, and received 
with general applause. He was still detained in Scotland when 
Mrs Carlyle died suddenly while driving in her carriage. The 
immediate cause was the shock of an accident to her dog. She 
had once hurt her mother's feelings by refusing to use some wax 
candles. She had preserved them ever since, and by her direction 
they were now lighted in the chamber of death. Carlyle was 
overpowered by her loss. His life thenceforward became more 
and more secluded, and he gradually became incapable of work. 
He went to Mentone in the winter of 1866 and began thr Reminis- 
cences. He afterwards annotated the letters from his life, 
published (1883) as Letters and Memorials. He was, as Froude 
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says, impressed by the story of Johnson’s “ penance ” at 
Uttoxeter, and desired to make a posthumous confession of his 
shortcomings in his relations to his wife. A few later utterances 
made known his opinions of current affairs. He joined the com- 
mittee for the defence of Governor Eyre in 1867 ; he also wrote 
in 1867 an article upon “ shooting Niagara,” that is, upon the 
tendency of the Reform Bill of that year ; and in 1870 he wrote 
a letter defending the German case against France. The worth 
of his Frederick was acknowledged by the Prussian Order of 
Merit in 1874. In the same year Disraeli offered him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath and a pension. He declined ver>" courteously, 
and felt some regret for previous remarks upon the minister. 
The length of his literar}^ career was now softening old antipathies, 
and he was the object of general respect. His infirmities enforced 
a very retired life, but he was constantly visited by Froude, and 
occasionally by his disciple Ru.skin. A small number of other 
friends paid him constant attention. His conversation was still 
interesting, especially when it turned upon his recollections, 
and though his judgments were sometimes severe enough, he 
never condescended to the scandalous. His views of the future 
were gloomy. The world seemed to be going from bad to worse, 
with little heed to his warnings. He would sometimes regret that 
it was no longer permissible to leave it in the old Roman fa.shion. 
He sank gradually, and died on the 4th of February 1881 . A place 
in Westminster Abbey was offered, but he was buried, according 
to his own desire, by the side of his parents at Ecclefechan. 
He left Craigenputtock, which had become his own property, to 
found bursaries at the university of Edinburgh. He gave his 
bfH>ks to Harvard College. 

Carlyle’s appearance has been made familiar by many portraits, 
none of them, according to Froude, satisfactory. The statue by 
Boehm on the Chelsea Embankment, however, is characteristic ; 
and there is a fine painting by Watts in the National Portrait 
Gallery. J. McNeill Whistler’s portrait of him is in the possession 
of the Glasgow corporation. 

During Carlyle’s later years the antagonism roused by his 
attacks upon popular opinions had subsided ; and upon his 
death general expression was given to the emotions natural upon 
the loss of a remarkable man of genius. The rapid publication of 
the Reminiscences by Froude produced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. Carlyle became the object of general condemnation. 
Froude’s biography, and the Memorials of Mr.s Carlyle, published 
soon afterwards, strengthened the hostile feeling. Carlyle had 
appended to the Reminiscences an injunction to his friends not to 
publish them as they stood, and added that no part could ever 
be published without the strictest editing. Afterwards, when 
he had almost forgotten what he had written, he verbally em- 
powered Froude to use his own judgment : Froude accordingly 
published the book at once, without any editing, and with many 
inaccuracies. Omissions of a few passages written from memory 
at a time of profound nervous depression would have altered the 
whole character of the book. Froude in this and the later 
publications held that he was giving effect to Carlyle’s wish to 
imitate Johnson’s “ penance.” No one, said Boswell, should 
persuade him to make his lion into a cat. Froude intended, in 
the same spirit, to give the shades as well as the lights in the 
portrait of his hero. His admiration for Carlyle probably led him 
to assume too early that his readers would approach the story 
from the same point of view, that is, with an admiration too 
warm to be repelled by the admissions. Moreover, Froude’s 
characteristic desire for picturesque effect, unchecked by any 
painstaking accuracy, led to his reading preconceived impressions 
into his documents. The result was that Carlyle was too often 
judged by his defects, and regarded as a selfish and eccentric 
misanthrope with flashes of genius, rather than as a man with 
many of the highest qualities of mind and character clouded by 
constitutional infirmities. Yet it would be difficult to speak too 
strongly of the great qualities which underlay the superficial 
defects. Through long years of poverty and obscurity Carlyle 
showed unsurpassed fidelity to his vocation and superiority to 
the lower temptations which have ruined so many literary careers. 
His ambition might be interpreted as selfishness, but certainly 
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showed no coldness of heart. His unstinted generosity to his 
brothers during liis worst times is only one proof of the singular 
strength of his family affections. No one was more devoted to 
such congenial friends as Trving and Sterling. He is not the only 
man whom absorption in work and infirmity of temper have 
mnde into a provoking husband, though few wives have had 
Mrs ('aiiyle’s capacity for expressing the sense of injustice. The 
knowledge that the deepest devotion underlies misunderstandings 
is often a very imperfect consolation ; hut such devotion clearly 
existed all through, and proves the defect to have been relatively 
superficial. 

The harsh judgments of individuals in the lieminiscenus had 
no parallel in his own writings. He scarcely ever mentions a 
contemporary, and was never involved in a personal controversy. 
But the harshness certainly reflects a characteristic attitude of 
mind, (‘arlyle was throughout a pessimist or a prophet demain- 
eing a backsliding world. His most popular eon temporaries 
seemed to him to be false guides, and charlatans had ousted the 
heroes. The general condemnation of “ shams ” and cant had, 
of course, particular applications, though he left them to be 
inferred by his readers. Carlyle was the exponent of many of 
the deepest convictions of his time. Nobody could be more in 
sympathy with aspirations for a spiritual religion and for a lofty 
idealism in political and social life. To most minds, however, 
which cherish such aspirations the gentler optimism of men like 
Bmerson was more congenial. 'I'hey f)elieved in the progress of 
the race and the triumph of the nobler elements. Though 
(arlyle, especially in his earlier years, could deliver an invigorat- 
ing and encouraging, if not a sanguine doctrine, his utterances 
were more generally couched in the key of denunciation, and 
betrayed a growing despondency. Materialism and low moral 
principles seemed to him to be gaining the tipper hand ; and the 
hope that religion might .sur\dve the “ old clotltes in which it 
had been draped seemed to grow fainter. The ordinary mind 
t'omplained that he had no specific remedy to propose for the 
growing evils of the time ; and the more cultivated idealist was 
alienated by the gloom and the tendency to despair. To a later 
generation it will probably appear that, whatever the exaggera- 
tions and the misconceptions to which he was led, his vehement 
attacks at least called attention to rather grave limitations and 
defects in the current Indiefs and socdal tendencie.s of the time, 
'rhe mannerisms and grote.sqiie exaggerations of his writings 
annoyed persons of refinement, and suggest Matthew Arnold’s 
advice to flee “ Carlylese as you would flee the devil. Yet the 
shrewd common-sense, the biting humour, the power of graphic 
description and the imaginative “ mysticism ” give them a 
unique attraction for many even who do not fully sympathize 
with the implied philosophy or with the Puritanical code of 
ethics. The letters and autobiographical writings, whether they 
attract or repel sympathy, arc at least a series of documents of 
profound interest for any one who cares to study cliaracter, and 
display an almost unique idiosyncrasy. (L. S.) 

The chief authontios for Cariyle’.s life are his own Reminiscences, 
the Letters of Jane UUish Carlvlc, the Love Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle and Jane Welsh (ed. A. Carlyle), and the tour volumes of 
J. A. I'roude’s biography ; Froude was Carlyle’s literary executor, 
l-^f. C. E. Norton's edition of the Reminiscences and his collection 
of Ciirlyle's Early Letters correct soiue of Froude’s inaccuracies. A 
list of many articles upon Carlyle is given by Mr Ireland in Notes 
and Queries, sixth .series, vol. iv. Among other authors may be 
noticed Henry James, sen., in Literary Remains] Prof. Masson, 
Carlyle, Personally and in his Writings ; Conway, Thomas Carlyle ; 
Barkin, The Open Jj ^ et of Carlyle's Life] Mrs Oliphant in Mai- 
millan's M agmine*^^ A-prW i88i ; G. S, Venables in Fortnightly 
Review for May 1883 and Novt-mber 1884. A good deal of con- 
troversy has aHsen relating to Froude’s treatment of the relations 
between Carlyle antf his wife, and during 1903-1904 this was pushed 
to a somewhat unsavoury extent. Those who are curious to pry 
into the question of Carlyle’s marital capacity, and the issues lietweeii 
Froude’s assailants and his defenders, may consult New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, w'ith introduction by Sir James 
Crichton-Browiie : My Relations with Carlyle, by J. A. Froude ; 
The Nemesis of Froude, by Sir J. Crichton-Browne and Alexander 
Carlyle; and articles in the Contemporary Review (June, July, 
August, looi), and Nineteenth Century and After (May, July. 

See also Hefbert Paul’s Life of Froude (1905). The precise truth in 
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these matters is hardly lecoverable, even if it couceriis posterity : 
and though Froude was otten inaccurate, he was given full authority 
by Carlyle, he had all the unpublished material before him, and 
he W’as dead and unable to rejily to criticism when the later attacks 
were made. 

CARMAGNOLA, FRANCESCO BUSSONE, Count of (1390- 
1432), Italian soldier of fortune, wa.s bom at Carmagnola near 
Turin, and began lus military career when twelve years old under 
Farino Cane, a nmdoitirre then in the service of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, duke of Milan. On the death of the latter his duchy 
was divided among his captains, hut his son and heir, 1^'ilippo 
Maria, determined to reconquer it by force of arms, haeino Cane 
being dead, \'isconti applied to Carmagnol.i, then in his thirtieth 
year, and gave him command of the army. That general’s 
success was astonishingly rapid, and soon the whole duchy was 
brought once more under Visconti’s sway. But Filippo Maria, 
although he rewarded Carmagnola generously, feared that h(j 
might become a danger to himself, and instead of giving him 
further military commands made him governor of Cienoa. 
('armagnola felt greatly aggrieved, and failing to obtain a 
personal interview with the duke, threw up his commission and 
offered his services to the Venetians (1425). He was well 
received in Venice, for the republic was beginning to fear the 
ambitions of the X'i.sconti, and the new doge, Francesco Foscari, 
was anxious to join the Florentines and go to war with Milan. 
Carmagnola himself represented the duke’s forces as much less 
numerous than they w’ere supposed to be, and said that the 
moment w'as an ofiportune one to attack him. These arguments, 
combined with the doge's warlike temper, prevailed ; ('armagnola 
w'as made captain-general of St Mark in 1426, and war was 
declared. But while the ri'puhlic was desirous of rapid and 
conclusive operations, it w^as to the interest of Carmagtiola, as 
indeed to all other soldiers of fortune, to make the operations 
last as long as possible, to avoid decisive operations, and to 
liberate all prisoners quickly. Consequently the campaign 
dragged on int(‘rminably, some battles were won and others lost, 
truces and peace treaties were made only to be brokem, and no 
definite result was achieved. Carmagnola's most important 
success was the battle of Maclodio (1427), but he did not follow 
it up. TIk* republic, impatient of his dilatorine.ss, raised his 
emoluments and promised him immense fiefs including the 
lordship of Milan, so as to increase his ardour, but in vain. At 
the same lime Carmagnola was fK*rpetually nreiving messengers 
from Visconti, who offered him great rewards if he would abandon 
the Venetians. The general trifled with his past as with his 
present employers, believing in his foolish vanity that he held 
the fate of both in his hand. But the Venetians were dangerous 
masters to trifle with, and when they at last lost all patience, the 
Council of Ten determined to bring him to justice. Summoned 
to Venice to discuss future operations on the 29th of March 1432, 
he came without su.spicion. On his arrival at the ducal palace 
he was seized, impri.soned and brought to trial for treason 
against the republic. Although the doge befriended him he was 
condemned to death and beheaded on the 5th of May. A man 
of third-rate ability, his great mistake was that he failed to see 
that he could not do with a solvent and strong government what 
he could with bankrupt tyrants without military resources, and 
that the astute Visconti meant to ruin him for his abandonment. 

BmciooKAPiiY. - The host account of Carmagnola is Horatio 
Brown’s essay in his Studies in Venetian History (London. 1907) ; 
see also A. Battistella, 11 Conte di Carmagnola (Genoa, 1889); E, 
Ricotti, Storia delle Compagnie di Ventura (Turin, 1845). Alessandro 
Manzoni (ijf.p.) made this episode the subject of a poetical drama, 
U Conte di Carmagnola (1826^. (L. V.*) 

CARMAGNOLA, a town of Italy, in the province of Turin, 
18 m. by rail S. of Turin. Pop. (1901) 2447 (town), 11,721 
(commune). It is the junction where the lines for Savona and 
Cuneo diverge ; it is also connected with Turin by a steam 
tramway via (iarignano. Carmagnola is a place of medieval 
origin. The town was captured by the French in 1796. 

CARMAGNOLE (from Carmagnola, the town in Italy), a word 
first applied to a Piedmontese peasant costume, well known in 
the south of France, and brought to Paris by the revolutionaries 
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of Marseilles in 1798. It consisted of a short skirted coat with 
rows of metal buttons, a tricoloured waistcoat and red cap, and 
became the popular dress of the Jacobins. The name was then 
j^iven to the famous revolutionary song, composed in 1792, the 
tune of which, and the wdld dance w'hich accompanied it, may 
have also bi:en brought into France by the Piedmontese. The 
original first verse began •• 

" Monsieur Veto I.0111S XVT.) avjiil proiuis 
D’C'tre lidcle d sa jiatne.'* 

and each verse ends with the refrain : — 

“ Vive le son, vive le son, 

1 >ansons la C'cirmiignole, 

Vive le son 
Du Canon." 

1'hc words w'ere constantly altered and added to during the 
‘I'crror and later ; thus the well-known lines, 

“ Mad.iinc Veto av;ut lU'oniis 
De laire egorger lout i^aris 

On lui cou])a la tete," Ac., 

were added after the execution of Marie Antoinette. Played in 
double time the tune was a favourite man'll in the Revolutionary 
armies, until it w-as forbidden l)y Napoleon, on becoming First 
Consul. 

CARMARTHEN {Caerjyrddin), a municipal borough, contri- 
butory parliamentary borough (united with Llanelly since 1832), 
and county town of Carmarthenshire, and a county of itself, 
finely situated on the right bank of the Towy, which is here tidal 
and navigable for small craft. Pop. (1901) 10,025. It is the 
terminal station of a branch of the London cS: North-Western 
railway coming southward from Shrewsbury, and is a station on 
the main line of the Great Western running to Fishguard ; it is 
also the terminus of a branch-line of the Great Western running 
to Newcastle-Kmlyn. The station buildings lie on the left bank 
of the river, which is here spanned by a fine old stone bridge. 
There are works for the manufacture of woollens and ropes, also 
tanneries, l)ut it is as the central market of a large and fer- 
tile district that Carmarthen is most important. The weekly 
Saturday market is well attended, and affords interesting scenes 
of modern Welsh agricultural life. From the convenient and 
accessible position of the town, the gaol and lunatic asylum 
serving for the three south-western counties of Wales — Cardigan, 
J^-mbroke and Carmarthen — have been fixed here. Although 
historically one of the most important towns in South Wales, 
Carmarthen can boast of very few ancient buildings, and the 
general aspect of the town is modern. A well-preserved gateway 
of red .sandstone and portions of two towers of the castle are 
included in the buildings of the present gaol, and the old parish 
church of St Peter contains some interesting monuments, 
amongst them being the altar tomb (of the 16th century) of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., and his wife, which was removed hiUier 
for safety at the Reformation from the desecrated church of the 
neighbouring Priory of St John. Some vestiges of this celebrated 
monastic house, which formerly owned the famous Welsh MS. 
know’n us the “ Black Book of Carmarthen,” are visible between 
the present Priory Street and the river. Of the more recent 
erections in the town, mention may be made of the granite 
obelisk in memory of General Sir Tliomas Picton (1758-1815) 
and the bronze statue of General Sir William Nott (1784-1846). 

Carmarthen is commonly reputed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station of Maridunum, and its present name is popularly 
associated with the wizard-statesman Merlin, or Merddyn, whose 
memory and prophecies are well remembered in these parts of 
Wales and whose home is popularly believed to have been the 
conspicuous hill above Abergwili, known as Merlin’s Hill. 
Another derivation of the name is to be found in Caer-mdr-din, 
signifying a fortified place near the sea.” In any case, the 
antiquity of the town is undisputed, and it served as the seat of 
government for Y.strad Tywi until the year 877, when Prince 
Cadell of South Wales abandoned Carmarthen for Dinefawr, 
near Llandilo, probably on account of the maritime raids of the 
Danes and Saxons. Towards the close of the ixth century a 
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castle was built here by the Normans, and for the next two 
hundred years town and castle were frequently taken and 
retaken by Welsh or English, On the annexation of Wales, 
Edward 1 . established here his courts of chancery and exchequer 
and the great sessions for South Wales. Edward 111 ., by the 
Statute Staple of 1353, declared Carmarthen the sole staple for 
Wales, ordering that every bale of Welsh wool should be sealed 
or “ cocketed ” here before it left the Principality. The earliest 
charter recorded was granted in 1201 under King John; a 
charter of James I. in 1604 constituted Carmarthen a county of 
itself ; and under a charter by George 111 . in 1764, which had 
been spei'ially petitioned for by the citizens, the two separate 
jurisdictions of Old and New Carmarthen were fused and hence- 
forth ‘‘ called by the name of Our Borough of ( armarthen.” 
In 1555 Bishop Farrar of St David’s was publicly burned for 
heresy under Queen Mary at the Market Cross, which was ruth- 
lessly destroyed in 1846 to provide a site for Cieneral Notts 
statue. In 1646 Cieneral J.augharnc took and dcnu)lished the 
castle in the name of the parliament, and in 1649 Oliver Cromwell 
resided at Carmarthen on his way to Ireland. In 1684 the duke 
of Beaufort with a numerous train made his stale entry into 
Carmarthen as lord-president of Wales and the Marches. With 
the rise of Llanelly the industrial importance of Carmarthen has 
tended to decline ; but owing to its central position, its close 
connexion with the bishops of St David’s and its historic past the 
town is still the chief focus of all social, political and ecclesiastical 
movements in the three counties of t^rdigan, Pembroke and 
C'armarthen. C'armarthen was created a parliamentary borough 
in 1536. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE (Sir Caerfyffddin, colloquially known 
as Sir Gar), a county of South Wales bounded N. by Cardigan, 
E. by Brecon and Glamorgan, W^ by Pembroke and S. by 
Carmarthen Bay of the Bristol Channel. The modern county 
has an area of 918 .s(j. m., and is therefore the largest in size of 
the South Welsh counties. Almost the whole of its surface is 
hilly and irregular, though the coast-line is fringed with extensive 
stretches of marsh or sandy burrows. Much of the scenery in 
the county, particularly in the upper valley of the Towy, is 
exceedingly beautiful and varied. On its eastern borders 
adjoining Breconshire rises tj^._imposing range of the Black 
Mountains (Mynydd Du), some^es called the Carmarthenshire 
Beacons, where the Carmarthen Van attains an elevation of 
2632 ft. Mynydd Mallaen in the wild districts of the north-east 
corner of the county is 1430 ft. in height, but otherwise few of 
the numberlc.ss rounded hills with which Carmarthenshire is 
thickly studded exceed 1000 ft. The principal river is the Towy 
(Tywi), which, with its chief tributaries, the Gwili, the Cothi 
and the Sawdde, drains the central part of the county and enters 
the Bay at Llanstephan, 9 m. below Carmarthen. Coracles are 
frequently to be observed on this river, as well as on the Teifi, 
which separates Carmarthenshire from Cardiganshire on the 
north. Other streams are the Taf, which flows through the 
south-western portion of the county and reaches the sea at 
i.aughame ; the Gwendraeth, with its mouth at Kidwelly ; and 
the Loughor, or Llwchwr, which rises in the Black Mountains 
and forms for several miles the boundary between the counties 
of Carmarthen and Glamorgan until it falls into Carmarthen Bay 
at Loughor. All these rivers contain salmon, sewin (gleisiad) 
and trout in fair numbers, and arc consequently frequented by 
anglers. With the exception of the Van Pool in the Black 
Mountains the lakes of the county are inconsidcriible in size. 

Geoloffv . — The oldest rocks in Carmarthenshire come to the surface 
in the Vale of Towy at Llanarthney and near Carmarthen ; they 
consist of black shales of Tremadoc ((Cambrian) age, and are succeeded 
by conglomerates, sandstones and shales, with beds of volcanic ash 
and lava, of Arenig (Ordovician) age, which have been brought up 
along a belt of intense folding and faulting which follows the Towy 
from Llangadock to Carmarthen and extends westwards to the edge 
of the county at Whitland. The Llandeilo shales, flags and lime- 
stones and occasional volcanic ashes, which follow, are well developed 
at Llangadock and Llandeilo and near Carmarthen, and are famed 
for their trilobitcs, Asafhus tyrannus and Ogypa Dttchi, Shales and 
mudstones and impersistent limestones of Bala age come next in 
order, and. bounding the Vale of Towy^i^n the north, extend at a 
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narrow l>olt north-westwards towards the Presley hills. Except 
for the* jori'^oing deposits the great area between the Teifi and the 
Towy, of which little is known, is made up of a monotonous suc- 
cession ol grt'atly folded slatt'^ and shales with interbedded con- 
glomerates and sandstones which give rise to scarps, ridges and 
moorlands ; they appear to be of Llandovery age. 

South of the Towy a narrow belt of steeply dipping and even 
inverted Silurian sandstones and mudstones (tapper Llandovery, 
Wenlock and Ludlow) extends south -w(‘st wards from Llandovery 
to I.lanarthney, where they disappear under the Old Red Sandstone. 
This formation, which consists of rod marls and sandstones wilh 
occasional Him impure limestones (cornstones), extends from near 
Llandovery to beyond Carmarthen Hay ; its upper conglomeratic 
lieds cap the escarpment of the HUick Mountains (2400 ft.) on the 
south-eastern borders of the county. To tin* south the scarps and 
moorlands of the Ciirboniferous Limestone and Millstone (ii'it form 
the north-western rim of the South Wales coallield. The rest of the 
county is occupied by the rkli Coal-Measures of the Gwendraeth 
Valley and Llanelly districts. All the rocks in the county an* 
allected by powerful folds and faults, ('rlacial deposits are plentiful 
in the valleys south of ttu‘ Towy. striae abound on tiie Millstone 
Gnt and show that the ice sheet ro^e far up the slopes ol the Black 
Mountains. Coal is the clnef miiKTal, the iron-ore is no longer 
worked ; the CarbonifcTons Tami'stone is burnt at Llaiidybie ; 
fire-bricks are manufactured Irom the Millstone Grit, and a few 
lead-veins are found in the Ordovician rocks. 

Industries . — The climate is mild^ except in the upland regions, 
but the annual rainfall is very heavy. With the exception of its 
south-eastern portion, which forms part of the great South 
Welsh roalficld, Carmarthenshire may he considered wholly as 
an agricultural county. The attention of the farmers is devoted 
to stock-raising and dairy-farming rather than to the growth 
of cereals, whilst the large tracts of unenclosed hill-country form 
good pastures for .sheep and ponies. The soil varies much, but in 
the lower valleys of the Towy and 'J af it is exceedingly fertih*. 
Outside agriculture the gathering of cockles at the estuaries of 
the Towy and Taf give.s employment to a large number of persons, 
principally women ; Fcrry.side and Laugharne being the chief 
centres of the cockling industry. The local textile factories at 
Pencader, ]\*nboyr, Llangeler, and in the valley of the Loughor 
arc of some importance. (Jold has been found near Caio in the 
Cothi valley, but the yield is triflirig. There are lead-mines in 
various places, but none of great value. The really important 
industries arc restricted to the populous south-eastern district, 
where coal-mining, iron-founding and the smelting of fin and 
copper are carried on extensiv’djr'at Llanelly, I^emhrey, Tirydail, 
Garnant, Pontardulais, Ammanford and other centres. 

Communications . — The Great Western railway traverses the 
lower part of the county, whilst a branch of the London & North- 
Western enters it at its extreme north-eastern point by a tunnel 
under the Sugar Loaf Mountain, aiul has its terminal station at 
Carmarthen. A branch line of the Great Western connects 
Llanelly with Llandilo by way of Ammanford, and another 
branch of the same railway runs northward from Carmarthen 
to Newcaslle-Emlyn on the Teifi, joining the Aberystwyth 
branch, formerly the Manchester k Milford line, at Pencader. 

] Population and Administration . — The area of the county is 
587,816 acres, and the population in 1891 was 130,566 and in 
iQoi it was 135,325. The municipal boroughs are Carmarthen 
(pop. 0035), Kidwelly (2285) and Llandovery (1809). Urban 
districts are Ammanford, Llanelly, Burry Port, Llandilo and 
Newcastle - Emlyn. The principal towns are Carmarthen, 
Llanelly (25,617), Llandilo or Llandeilo Fawr (1934), Llangadock 

1578), Llandovery, Kidwelly, Pembrey (7513) and Laugharne 

1439). The county is in the South Wales circuit, and assizes 
are held at Carmarthen. The borough of Carmarthen has a 
commission of the peace and separate quarter sessions. The 
county is divided into two parliamentary divisions, the eastern 
and western, and it also includes the united boroughs of Car- 
marthen and Llanelly, thus returning three members in 
all to parliament. The ancient county, which contains 75 
parishes and part of another, is wholly in the diocese of St 
David’s. 

History , — Carmarthenshire originally formed part of the lands 
of the Dimetae conquered by the Romans, who constructed 
military roads and built on the Via Julia the important station 
of Maridunum upon or near the site of the present county town. 


After tlie retirement of the Roman forces this fortified town 
became known in course of time a.s Caerfyrddin, anglicized into 
Carmarthen, which subsequently gave its name to the county. 
During the 5th and 6th centuries Carmartlicnshire, or Ystrad 
Tywi, was the scene of the labours of many Celtic missionaries, 
notably of St David and St 'leilo, who brought the arts of 
civilization as well as the doiTrines of Christianity to its rude 
inhabitants. In the 9th century the whole of Ystrad 'I’ywi was 
annexed to the kingdom of Roderick the Great (Rhodri Mawr), 
who at hi.s death in 877 bequeathed the principality of South 
Wales to his son, ( adell. Tlie royal residence of the South Welsh 
princes was now fixed at Dynevor (Dinefawr) on the Towy near 
lAandilo. Cadell’s son, Howell the Good {llywel Pda), was the 
first to codify tlie ancient laws of Wales at liis palace of Ty Gwyn 
Ar Daf, the Wliite Lodge on the banks of the Taf, near the 
modern Whitland. In loSo, during the troubled reign of Rhys 
ap Tudor, the Norm.ans first appeared on the shores of ('ar- 
marllu'n Bay, and before the end of King Henry L's reign had 
constructed the great castles of Kidwelly, (’armarthen , Laug- 
harne and Llanstephan near the coast. i‘’rom this period until 
the death of Prince IJewelyn (1282) the history of C'armarthcn- 
shire is national rather than local. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan 
(1284) Edward I. formed the counties of Cardigan and Car- 
marthen out of the districts of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi, the 
ani'ient pos.sessions of the house of Dinefawr, which were now 
formally annexed to the English crown. Nearly a third of the 
present county, however, still remained under the jurisdiction 
of the Lords Marchers, and it was not until the Act 27 Henry 
VIII. that these districts, including the commols of Kidwelly, 
Iscennen and Carnwillion, were added to Edward L’s original 
shire. The prosperity of the new county increased considerably 
under Edward 111 ., who named C’armarthen the chief staple- 
town in Wales for the wool trade. The revolt of Owen Cdendower 
had the cfTcet of disturbing the peace of the county for a time, 
and the Frc'nch army, landed at Milford on his behalf, was 
warmly received by the people of Carmarthenshire. In the 
summer of 1485 Sir Rhys ap Thomas, of Abermarlais and 
Dinefawr, marched through the county collecting recruits for 
Henry of Richmond, for which service he was created a kniglit 
of the Garter and made governor of all Wales. At the Reforma- 
tion the removal of the episcopal residence from distant St 
David’s to Abergwili, a village barely two miles from Carmartlien, 
brought the county into close touch with the chief Welsh diocese, 
and the new palace at Abergwili will always be associated with 
the first Welsh translations of the New Testament and the 
Prayer Book, made by Bishop Richard Davies (1500-1581) and 
his friend William Salesbury, of Llanrwst (i6th century). In 
the early part of the 17th century the county witnessed the first 
religious revival recorded in Welsh annals, that led by Rhys 
Prichard (d. 16.44), the Puritan vicar of Llandovery, who.se 
poetical works, the Canwyll y Cymry (“ the Welshman’s Candle ’’) 
are .still studied in the principality. At the time of the Civil 
Wars, Richard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, the patron of Jeremy 
Taylor, was in command of the royal fortresses and troops, but 
made a very feeble and half-hearted resistance against the 
parliamentarian forces. During the following century the great 
Welsh spiritual and educational movement, which later spread 
over all Wale.s, had its origin in the quiet and remote parish of 
Llanddowror, near Laugharne, where the vicar, the celebrated 
and pious Griffith Jones (1684-1761), had become the founder 
of tht Welsh circulating charity schools. Other prominent 
members of this important Methodist revival, likewise natives 
of Carmarthenshire, were William Williams of Pantycelyn, the 
well-known hymn-writer (1716-1791), and Peter Williams, the 
Welsh Bible commentator (1722-1796). The county was deeply 
implicated in the Rebecca Riots of 1842-1843. 

Foremost amongst the county families of Carmarthenshire is 
Rhys, or Rice, of Dynevor Castle, near Llandilo, a modern 
castellated house standing in a beautiful park which contains the 
historic ruin of the old Dinefawr fortress. The present Lord 
Dynevor, the direct lineal descendant of the princes of South 
Wales, is the head of this family. Almost opposite Dynevor 
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Castle (formerly known as Newtown), on the left bank of the 
Towy, stands Golden Grove {Gelli Aur)^ once the seat of the 
Vaughans, carls of Carbcry, whose senior line and titles became 
extinct early in the i8th century. The famous old mansion has 
been replaced by a modern Gothic structure, and is now the 
property of Earl Cawdor. Golden Grove contains the Hirlas 
Horn,” the gift of King Henry VII. to Dafydd ap Evan of 
Llwyndafydd, Cardiganshire, perhaps the most celebrated of 
Welsh historical relics. Other families of importance, extinct 
or existing, are Johnes, formerly of Abermarlais and now of 
Dolaucothi ; Williams (now Drummond) of Edwinsford ; Lloyd 
of Forest ; Lloyd of Glansevin ; Stepney of Llanelly and Gwynne 
of Taliaris. 

Antiquities , — Carmarthenshire contains few memorials of the 
Roman occupation, but it possesses various camps and tumuli 
of the British period, and also a small but pc-rfect cromlech near 
Llanglyd wen on the banks of the Taf . Of its many medieval castles 
the most important still in existence are : Kidwelly ; Laugharne ; 
Llanstephan, a fine pile of the 3 2th century on a hill at the mouth 
of the Towy ; Carreg Cennen, an imposing Norman fortress 
crowning a cliff not far from Llandilo ; and Dynevor Castle, the 
andent scat of Welsh royalty, situated on a bold wooded height 
above the Towy. The remains of the castles at ('armarthen, 
Drysllwyn, Llandover)^ and Newcastlc-Emlyn arc inconsiderable. 
Of the monastic houses Talley Abbey ('ral-y-Llychaii, a name 
drawn from the two small lakes in the neighbourhood of its site) 
was founded by Rhys ap Griffith, prince of South Wales, 
towards the dose of the 12th century for Benedictine monks; 
Whitland, or Albalanda, also a Benedictine house, was probably 
founded by Bishop Bernard of St David’s early in the 12th 
century, on a site long associated with Welsh monastic life ; and 
the celebrated Augustinian Priory of St John at Carmarthen 
was likewise established in the 12th century. Very slight traces 
of these three important religious houses now exist. The parish 
churches of Carmarthenshire are for the most part small and of 
no special architectural value. Of the more noteworthy mention 
may be made of St Peter’s at Carmarthen, and of the parish 
churches at Laugharne, Kidwelly, Llangadock, Abergwili and 
Llengathen, the last named of which contains a fine monument to 
Bishop Anthony Rudd (d. 1615). Many of these churches arc 
distinguished by tall massive western towers, usually of the 12th 
or i.^th centuries. Besides Golden Grove and Dynevor the county 
contains some fine historic houses, prominent amongst which are 
Abergwili J^alace, the official residence of the bishops of St 
David's since the Reformation, burnt down in 1Q02, but rebuilt 
on the old lines ; Aberglasney, a mansion near Llangathcn, 
erected by Bishop Rudd and once inhabited by the poet John 
Dyer (1 700"! 758) ; Court Henry, an ancient scat of the Herbert 
family ; and Abermarlais, once the property of Sir Rhys ap 
'I'homas. 

Ciistoms, — The old Welsh costume, folklore and customs 

have survived longer in (. armarthenshire than perhaps in any 
other county of Wales. The steeple-crowned beaver hut, now 
practically extinct, w^as often to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Carmarthen as late as 1890, and the older women often affect the 
pais-a-fimi bach, the frilled mob-cap and the small plaid shawl of 
a previous generation. Curious instances of old Welsh supersti- 
tions arc to be found amongst the peasantry of the more remote 
districts, particularly in the lovely country in the valleys of the 
Towy and Tcifi, where belief in fairies, fairy-rings, goblins and 
“ corpse-candles ” still lingers. The curious mumming, known 
as “ Mari Lwyd ” (Blessed Mary), in which one of the performers 
wears a horse’s skull decked with coloured ribbands, was prevalent 
round Carmarthen as late as 1885. At many parish churches the 
ancient service of the “ Pylpain ” (a name said to be a corruption 
of the Latin pM Cantus') is held at daybreak or cock-crow on 
(Christmas morning. A species of general catechism, known as 
pwnc, is also common in the churches and Nonconformist chapels. 
The old custom of receiving New Year’s gifts of bread and cheese, 
or meal and money (calenig), still flourishes in the rural parishes. 
The " bidding ” before marriage (as in Cardiganshire) was 
formerly universal and is not yet altogether discontinued, and 
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bidding papers were printed at Llandilo as late as 1900. The 
horse weddings (priodas ccffylau) were indulged in by the farmer 
class in the neighbourhood of Abergwili as late as 1880. 

Ai’THOKiTiKS. — T. Nicholas, Annuls and Antiquities of the Counties 
of [Vales (London, 1872) ; W. Spurrell, Carmarthen antttts Neighbour^ 
(Carmarthen, 1879) ; J. L. D. Tys.sen and Alcwyu C. Evans, 
Uovat Charters, ^r., relating to the Town and County of Carmarthen 
(Carmarthen, 1878). 

CARMATHIANS (Qarmathians, Kakmathians), a Mahom- 
medan sect named after Harndun Qarmat, who accepted the 
teaching of the Jsma'ilitcs (see Mahommei»an Religion : Sects) 
from Hosain ul-AhwuzI, a missionary of Ahmed, son of the 
Persian Abdallah ibn Maim Cm, toward the ck)se of the 9 th 
century. This was in the Sawiid of Irak, which was inhabited by 
a people little attached to Islam. The object of Abdallah ibn 
Maimun had been to undermine Islam and the Arabian power 
by a secret society with various degrees, which offered induce- 
ments to all classes and creeds and led men on from an interpreta- 
tion of Islam to a total rejection of its teaching and a strict 
personal submission to the head of the society. For the political 
history of the Carmathians, llieir conquests and their decay, see 
Arabia : History ; Caliphate (sect. C. §§ 16, 17, 18, 23); and 
Egypt : History (Mahommedan period). 

In their religious teaching they claimed to be Shi'itcs ; i.c. 
they asserted that the imamatc belonged by right to the descend- 
ants of All. Further, they were of the lsma*ilite branch of these, 
i,e, they acknowledged the claim to the imamaie of Isma'il the 
eldest son of tin* sixth imam. I'he claim of Isma'il had been 
passed over by his father and many Shi'ites because he had been 
guilty of drinking wine. The Isma'ililes said that as the imam 
could do no wrong, his action only showed that wine-drinking 
was not sinful. Abdallah taught that from the creation of man 
there had always been an imam sometimes known, sometimes 
hidden. Isma'il was the last known ; a new one was to be looked 
for. But while the imam was hidden, his doctrines were to be 
taught by his missionaries (dats), Hamdan Qarmat was one 
of these, Ahmed ibn Abdallalj being nominally the chief. The 
adherents of this party were initiated by degrees into the secrets 
of its doctrines and were divided into seven (afterwards nine) 
classes. In the first stage the convert w-as taught the existence 
of mystery in the Koran and made to feel the necessity of a 
teacher who could explain it. He took an oath of complete 
submission and paid a sum of money. In the second stage the 
earlier teachers of Islam were shown to be wrong in doctrine and 
the imams alone were proved to be infallible. In the third it was 
taught that there were only seven imams and that the other sects 
of the Shi'ites were in error. In the fourth the disciple learnt 
that each of tlie seven imams had a prophet, who was to be 
obeyed in all things. 'J'he prophet of the last imam was Abdallah. 
The doctrine of Islam was that Mahomet was the last of the 
prophets. In the fifth stage the uselessness of tradition and the 
temporary nature of the precepts and practices of Mahomet were 
taught, while in the sixtli the believer was induced to give up 
these practices (prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, &c.). At this point 
the Carmathian had completely ceased to be a Moslem. In the 
remaining degrees there was more liberty of opinion allowed and 
much variety of belief and teaching existed. 

The last contemporary mention of tlie Carmathians is that of 
Nasir ibn Khosrau, who visited them in a.d. 1050. In Arabia 
they ceased to exercise influence. In Persia and Syria their work 
was taken up by the Assassins (q.v.). Their doctrines are said, 
however, to exist still in parts of Syria, Persia, Arabia and India, 
and to be still propagated in Zanzibar. 

See Journal asiattqiw (1877), vol. i. pp. 377-386. (G. W. T.) 

CARMAUX, a town of southern France, in the department of 
Tam, on the left bank of the ('erou, 1 o m . N . of Albi by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 8618. The town gives its name to an important coal- 
basin, and carries on the manufacture of gla.ss. 

CARMEL, the mountain promontory by which the sea-coast 
of Palestine is interrupted south of the Bay of Acre, 32® 50' N,, 
35° E. It continues as a ridge of oolitic limestone, broken by 
ravines and honeycombed by caves, running for about 20 m, 
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in a south-easterly direction, and finally joining the mountains of 
Samaria. Its maximum height is at ' Esfia, 1760 ft. Jl was 
included in the territory of the tribe of Asher. No great political 
event is recorded in connexion with it; it appears throughout the 
Old 1 es lament “either as a symbol or as a sanctuary ” ; its name 
means “ garden-land.” Us fruitfulness is referred to by Isaiah 
and by Amos ; Micah describes it as wooded, to which was no 
doubt due its value as a hiding-pha'c (Amos ix. 3). It is now 
wild, only a few patches being cultivated ; most of the mountain 
is covered with a thick brushwood of e\’ergreens, oaks, myrtles, 
pines, <S:c., which is gradually being cleared away, niat the 
cultivation was once much more extensive is indicated by the 
large number of rock-hewn wine and olive presses. Vines and 
olives are now found at ^Esfia only. The outstanding position 
of Carmel, its solitariness, its visibility over a wide area of 
country, and its fertility, marked it out as a suitable place for 
a sanctuary from very ancient times. It is possibly referred 
to in the Talestine lists of I’hothines III. as Eosh Kodsu, “the 
holy licadland.” An altar of Jehovah existed here from early 
times ; it was destroyed when the Phoenician Ilaiil claimed the 
country under Jezebel, and repaired by Elijah (i Kings xviii. 30) 
before the great sa('rifice whieh decided the claims of the con- 
tending deities. 'I'he traditional site of this sacrifice is at 
El-Muhraka, at the eastern end of the ridge. The Druses still 
visit this site, where is a dilapidated structure of stones, as a holy 
j)lace for sacrifiee. On the bank of the Kishon below is a mound 
known as Tell eUKuslSf “ the Priest's mound,” but the connexion 
that has bi:en sought between tliis name and the .slaughter of 
the i^riests of Ikuil i.s hardly justifiable. Other sites on the hill 
are traditionally conneeted with Elijah, and some melon-like 
fossils are explained as being fruits refu.sed to him by its owner, 
who was punished by having them turned to stone. Elisha w^as 
stationed hero for a time. Taeitus describes the hill as the site 
of an oracle, ■which Vespasian consulted. lamblichus in his 
life of Pythagoras speaks of it as a place of great sanctity forbidden 
to the vulgar. A grove of trees, called the “ Trees of the h'orty ” 
[Martyrs], still remains, no d()u])t in former times a sacred grove. 
So early as the 4th century Christian hermits began to settle here, 
and in 1207 the Carmelite order was organized. The monastery, 
founded at the fountain of I'Jijah in 1 209, has had many vicissi- 
tudes : the monks were slaughtered or driven to ICurope in 1238 
and the building decayed ; it was visited and refounded by St 
l.ouis in 1252 ; again despoiled in 1291 ; once more rebuilt in 
1631, and, in 1635 (when the monks were massacred), .sacked 
and turned into a mosque. Once more the monks esublished 
themselves, only to be murdered after Napoleon’s retreat in 1799. 
The church and the monastery wTre entirely destroyed in 1821 
by 'Abd Allah, pasha of Acre, on the plea that the monks would 
favour the revolting Greeks ; but it was shortly afterwards 
rebuilt by order from the Porte, partly at ‘Abd Allah’s expense 
and partly by contributions raised in Europe, Asia and Africa 
by brother Giovanni Battista of Frascati. The villages with 
which the mountain was once covered have been to a large 
extent depopulated by the Druses, (R. A. s. M.) 

CARMELITES, in England called AVTiite Friars (from the 
white mantle over a brown habit), one of the four mendicant 
orders. The .stories concerning the origin of this order, scriou.sly 
put forward and believed in the I7lh and i8th centuries, are 
one of the curiosities of lii.stor)\ It was asserted that Elias 
estahlishcd a community of liermits on Mount Carmel, and that 
this community existed without break until the Christian era 
and was nothing else than a Jewish Carmelite order, to which 
belonged the Sons of the Pnvphets and the Essenes. Members 
of it w'ere present at 'St Peter's first sermon on Pentecost and 
were converted, and built a chapel on Mount (’armel in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who, as vfeW as the apostles, enrolled 
herself in the order. In 166S ihe Bollandist Daniel Papen- 
broek (1628-1714), in the March volumes of the Acta Sanctorum, 
rejected these stories as fables. A controversy arose and the 
Carmelites h£td recoftFse to the Incpiisition. ’ In Spain they 
succeeded in getting |he! offending volumes of the Acta n-nsured, 
but in Rome they -teerc less successful, and so hot did the 


controversy become that in 1698 a decree was issued imposing 
silence upon both parties, until a formal decision should be 
promulgated — which has not yet been done. 

The historical origin of the Carmelites must l)e placed at the 
middle of the 12th centuiy^, when a crusader from Calabria, 
named Berthold, and ten companions established themselves 
as hermits near the cave of Elias on Mount Carmel. A Greek 
monk, Phocas, who visited the Holy Land in 1185, gives an 
account of them, and says that the ruins of an ancient building 
existed on Mount C armel ; hut though it is likely enough that 
there had previously been Christian monks and hermits on the 
spot, it is impossible to place the beginning of the Carmelite 
institute before Berthold. About 1210 the iuTinits on (’armel 
rca-ived from Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, a rule com- 
prising sixteen articles. This was the primitive (’armelite rule. 
The life prescribed was strictly eremitical : tl\c monks were to 
live in separate cells or huts, devoted to prayer and work ; they 
met onh' in the oratory for the liturgical services, and were to 
live a life of great silence, seclusion, abstinence and austerity. 
This rule received papal approbation in 1226. Soon, however, 
the losses of the Christian arms in Palestine made Carmel an 
unsafe place of residence for western hermits, and so, c. 1240, 
they migrated first to C')’prus and thence to Sicily, France and 
ICngland. In iCnglaud the first establishment was at Alnwick 
and the second at Aylesford, where the first general chapter of 
the order was held in 1247, and St Simon Stock, an English 
anchorite who had joined the order, was elected general. During 
his generalatc the institute was adapted to the couflitions of the 
western lands to w'hich it had been transplantcxl, and for this 
purpose the original rulfj had to be in many ways altered : the 
austerities were mitigated, and the life was turned from eremitical 
into cenobitical, but on the mendicant rather than the monastic 
model. The polity and government were also organized on the 
same lines, and the Carmelites were turned into mendicants and 
became one of the four great orders of Mendicant J'riars, in 
England distinguished as the “ White Friars ” from the white 
mantle, worn over the dark brown habit. This change was made 
and the new rule approved in 1247, and under this form the 
Carmelites spread all over western Europe and became exceed- 
ingly popular, as an order closely analogous to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. In the course of time, further relaxations of the 
rule were introduced, and during the Great Schism the Carmelites 
were divided between the two papal obediences, rival generals 
being elected,- a state of things that caused still further re- 
laxations. To cope with existing evils Eugenius IV. appro\cd 
in 1431 of a rule notably milder than that of 1247, many 
houses clung to the earlier rule ; thus arose among tiie Carmel- 
ites the same division into “observants” and “conventuals” 
that wrought such mischief among the Franciscans. During 
the 15th and i6th centuries various attempts at reform arose, 
p among other orders, and resulted in the formation of semi- 
independent congregations owing a titular obedience to the 
general of the order. The Carmelite friars seem to have flourished 
especially in England, where at tlie dissolution of the monasteries 
there were some 40 friaries. (See F. A. Gasquet, English Monas- 
tic Lifcj table and maps ; Catholic Dictionary , art. “ Carmelites.’’) 
There were no Carmelite nunneries in England, and indeed until 
the middle of the 15th centui*)* there were no nuns at all anywhere 
in the order. 

Of all movements in the Carmelite order Ijy far the most 
important and far-reaching in its results has been the reform 
initiated by St 'J'eresa. After nearly thirty years passed in a 
C!armelitc convent in Avila under the mitigated nde of 1431, 
she founded in the same city a small convent wherein a rule 
stricter than that of 1247 was to be ob.servcd. This was in 1562. 
In spite of opposition and difficulties of all kinds, she succeeded 
in establishing a number, not only of nunneries, but (with the 
ci^operation of St Jolm of the Cross, q.v.) also of friaries of the 
strict observance ; so that at her death in 1582 there were of the 
reform T5 monasteries of men and 17 of women, all in Spain. 
The interesting and dramatic story of the movement should be 
sought for in the biographies of the two protagonists ; as also 
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an account of the school of mystical theology founded by them, 
without doubt the chief contribution made by the Carmelites 
to religion (see Mysticism). Here it must suffice to say that the 
idea of the reform was to go behind the settlement of 1247 and 
to restore and emphasize the purely contemplative character 
of primitive Carmelite life : indeed provision was made for the 
reproduction, for such as desired it, of the eremitical life led by 
Berthold and his companions. St Teresa’s additions to the 
rule of 1247 made the life one of extreme bodily austerity and of 
prolonged prayer for all, two hours of private prayer daily, in 
addition to tlie choral canonical office, being enjoined. From 
the fact that those of the reform wore sandals in place of shoes 
and stockings, they have come to he called the Discalced, or 
bare-footed, Carmelites, also Teresians, in distinction to the 
Caked or older branch of the order. In 1580 the reformed 
monasteries were made a separate province under the general 
of the order, and in 1^93 this province was made by papal act 
an independent order with its own general and government, so 
that there are now two distinct orders of Carmelites. The 
Discalccd Carmelites spread rapidly all over Catholic Europe, 
and then to Spanish America and the East, especially India and 
Persia, in which lands they have carried on to this day extensive 
missionary undertakings. Both ohstjrvances suffered severely 
from the various revolutions, but they both still exist, the l)is- 
ralced being by far the most numerous and thriving. I'here arc 
in all some 2000 Carmelite friars, and the nuns arc much more 
numerous. In England and Ireland there are houses, both of 
men and of women, belonging to each observance, 

AT’TiroRTTiES, — A full accouiit is given by Helyot. i/Kf. ore/res 
religicHX (1792), i. cc. 40- <52 ; shorter accounts, continued to the 
enrj of the i(>lh century and giving references to all literature old 
and new, may bo found in Max Heimbuchcr, Orden u. Kangregationen 
(1897), ii. §§ : Wetzer lu "Welte. Kinhenlrxicon (cd. 2), art. 

" Canru'litcnordcn ' 7 ; Horzog-Hauck. Rcalnicvklopddie (ed. 3). art. 

Karniolder.’' The slory of St Teresa's reform will lx* found in 
lives of St Teresa and in her writings, espcjcially the Foundatums. 
Special rcleronre may be made to the works of Zimmerman, a 
Carnu’hte Iriar, Carmel in England (iSyy), and Monumenia hi&torua 
Cormclitana, i. (1905 foil.). (E. C. B.) 

CARMICHAEL, CERSHOM (c, 1672-1729), Scott i.sh philo- 
sopher, was born probably in London, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister who had been banished by the Scottish privy council 
for his religious opinions. He graduated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in i6yi, and became a regent at St Andrews. In 1694 he 
was elected a master in the university of Glasgow — an office 
that was converted into the professorship of moral philosophy 
in 1727, when the system of masters wa.s abolished at Glasgow. 
Sir William Hamilton regarded him as “ the real founder of the. 
Scottish school of philosophy.” He wrote Breviuscula Intro- 
ductio ad Logicaniy a treatise on logic and tlic psychology of the 
intellectual powcr.s ; Synopsis Theologiae Naturalis ; and an 
edition of Pufenclorf, De Oflicio Hmninis et Civts, with notes 
and supplements of high value. His .son Frederick was the 
author of Sermons on Seneral Important Subjects and Sermons 
on Christian Zeal, both published in 1753. 

CARMINE, a pigment of a bright red colour obtained from 
cochineal (^.w.). It may be prepared by exhausting cochineal 
with boiling water and then treating the clear solution with alum, 
cream of tartar, stannous chloride, or acid oxalate of potassium ; 
the colouring and animal matters present in the liquid are thus 
precipitated. Other methods are in use ; sometimes white of 
egg, fish glue, or gelatine are added before the precipitation. 
I’he quality of carmine is alTocted by the temperature and the 
degree of illumination during its preparation — sunlight being 
requisite for the production of a brilliant hue. It differs also 
according to the amount of alumina present in it. It is some- 
times adulterated with cinnabar, starch and other materials ; 
from these the carmine can be separated by dissolving it in 
ammonia. Good carmine should crumble readily between the 
fingers when dry. Chemically, carmine is a compound of car- 
minic acid with alumina, lime and some organic acid. Carmine 
is used in the raa^pfacture of artificial flowers, water-colours, 
rouge, cosmetics and crimson ink, and in the painting of minia- 
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tures. “ Carmine lake ” is a pigment obtained by adding freshly 
precipitated alumina to decoction of cochineal. 

CARMONA, a town of south-western Spain, in the province 
of Seville; 27 m. N.K. of Seville by rail. Pop. (1900) 17.215. 
Carmona is built on a ridge overlooking the central plain of 
Andalusia, from the Sierra Morena, on the north, to the peak 
of San Cristobal, on the soutli. It ha.s a thriving trade in wine, 
olive oil, grain and cattle ; and the annusd fair, which is held in 
April, affords good opportunity of observing the costumes and 
customs of southern Spain. The citadel of Carmona, now in 
ruins, was formerly the principal fortress of Peter the Cruel 
(1350-1369), and contained a spacious palace within its defences. 
The principal entrance to the town is an old Moorish gateway ; 
and the gate on the road to Ckirdova is partly of Roman con- 
struction. Portions of the ancient college of Teodomir are 
of Moorish architecture, and the tower of the church of San 
Pedro I.S an imitation of the Giralda at Seville. 

In 1881 a large Roman necropolis was discovered close to the 
town, beside the Seville road. It contains many rock-hewn 
sepulchral chambers, with niches for the cinerary urns, and occa- 
sionally with vestibules containing stone scats {triclinia). In 
1881 an amphitheatre, and another group of tombs, all Mong- 
ing to the first four centuries a.d., were disinterred near the 
original necropolis, and a small museum, maintained by the 
Carmona archaeological society, is filled with the mosaics, 
inscriptions, portrait-heads and other antiquities found here. 

Carmona, the Roman Car mo, was the strongest city of Further 
Spain in the time of Julius Caesar ( 1 00-44 b.c.), and its strength 
was greatly increased by the Moors, who surrounded it with a 
wall and ornamented it with fountains and palaces. In 1247 
Ferdinand TIL of Castile took the city, and bestowed on it the 
motto Sicut Lucifer lucet in Aurora, sic in Wandalia Carmona 
(“ As the Morning-star shines in the Dawn, so shines Carmona 
in .\ndalusia ”). 

For an account of the antiquities of Carmona, see Estudios arqueo- 
logicos e historiros, by M. Sales y Fcrr^ (Madrid, 1887). 

CARNAC, a vilhige of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan and arrondissement of Lorient, 9 m. S.S.W. 
of Auray by road. Pop. (1906) 667, Carnac has a handsome 
church in the Renaissance style of Brittany, but it owes its 
celebrity to the stone monuments in its vicinity, which are among 
the most extensive and interesting of their kind (see Stone 
Monuments). The most remarkable consist of long avenues 
of menhirs or standing stones ; but there is also a profusion 
of other erections, such as dolmens and barrows, thoughout the 
whole district. About half a mile to the north-west of the 
village is the Menec system, which consists of eleven lines, 
numbers 874 menhirs, and extends a distance of 3376 ft. The 
terminal circle, whose longest diameter is 300 ft., is somewhat 
difficult to make out, as it is broken by the houses and gardens 
of a little hamlet. To the cast-north-east there is another system 
at Kermario (Place of the Dead), which consists of 855 stones, 
many of them of great size— some, for example, 18 ft. in height 
— ^arranged in ten lines and extending about 4000 ft. in length. 
Still further in the same direction is a third system at Kerlescan 
(Place of Burning), composed of 262 stones, which are distributed 
into thirteen lines, terminated by an irregular circle, and alto- 
gether extend over a distance of 1000 ft. or more. These three 
systems seem once to have formed a continuous series ; the 
menhirs, many of which have been broken up for road-mending 
and other purposes, have diminished in number by some thou- 
sands in modem times. The alignment of Kermario points to 
the dolmen of Kercado (Place of St Cado), where there is also 
a barrow, explored in 1863 ; and to the south-east of Menec 
stands the great tumulus of Mont St Michel, which measures 
377 ft. in length, and has a height of 65 ft. The tumulus, which 
is crowned with a chapel, was excavated by Rcn6 Galles in 1862 ; 
and the contents of the sepulchral chamber, which include 
several jade and fibrolite axes, are preserved in the museum 
at Vannes. Alx}ut a mile east of the village is a small piece 
of moorland called the Bossenno, from the bocenieu or mounds 
with which it is covered ; and here, in 1874, the explorations of 
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James Miln, a Scottish antiquary, brought to light the remains 
of a Gallo- Roman town. The tradition of Carnac is that there 
was once a convent of the Templars or Red Cross Knights on 
the spot ; but this, it seems, is not supported by history. Similar 
traces were also discovered at Man6 Bras, a height about 3 m. 
to the east. The rocks of which these various monuments arc 
composed is the ordinary granite of the district, and most of 
them present a strange appearance from their coating of white 
lichens. Carnac has an interesting museum of antiquities. 

Sec W. C. Lukis, Guide to the Pnmipal Chumhefed Barrows and 
other Prehistoric Monuments in the Islands of the Morhihan, ^c. 
(Ripon, 1^75) ; Kenc Giillcs, p'ottilles dit Mont Saint Michel en 
Caiiuu (Vanhes, 1804) ; A. Fouquet, Des monuments celtiques et des 
r nines romaines dans le Morhihan (Vannes, 1853) ^ James Miln, 
Archaeolof>ual Rcseanhes at Carnac in Brittany: Kvrmario (Edin- 
burf'li, 1881): and Excavations at Carnac: The Uossenno and the 
Mont St Muhel (Edinburgh, 1877). 

CARNARVON, EARLDOM OF. The earldom of Carnarvon 
was created in 1628 for Robert Dormer, Baron Dormer of Wyng 
(c. 1610-1643), who was killed at the first battle of Newbury 
whilst fighting for Charles I., and it became extinct on the death 
of his son Charles, the 2nd earl, in 170Q. From 1714 to 1789 it 
was held by the family of Brydges, dukes of Chandos and mar- 
quesses of Carnarvon, and in 1793 Henry Herbert, Baron For- 
Chester (1741-1811), was created earl of Carnarvon. 

His great-grandson, Hknry Howard Molynkux Herbert, 
4th earl of Carnarvon (1831-1890), was born on the 24th of June 
1831. He succeeded to the title in 1849, on the death of his 
father, Henry John Cicorge, the 3rd earl (1800-1849). Soon after 
taking his degree at Oxford he began to play a prominent part 
in the deliberations of the House of Lords. In 1858 he was 
under secretary for the colonies, and in 1866 secretary of state. 
In this rapacity he introduced in 1867 the bill for the federation 
of the British North American provinces which set so many 
political problems at rest ; but he had not the privilege of passing 
il, having, before the measure became law, resigned, owing to his 
distaste for Disraeli’s Reform Bill. Resuming office in 1874, 
he endeavoured to confer a similar boon on South Africa, but 
the times were not ripe. In 1878 he again resigned, out of oppo- 
sition to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy on the Eastern question ; 
but on his party’s return to power in 1885 he became lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His short period of office, memorable for 
a conflict on a question of personal veracity between himself 
and Mr Parnell as to his negotiations with the latter in respect 
of Home Rule, was terminated by another premature resignation. 
He never returned to office, and died on the 29th of June 1890. 
As a statesman his career was marred by extreme sensitiveness ; 
but he was beloved as a man of worth and admired as a man of 
culture. He was high steward of the university of Oxford, and 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. The 4th earl was 
succeeded by his son, George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
(b. 1866). 

CARNARVON, a market town and municipal borough, and 
the county town of Carnarvonshire, north Wales, 68i m. W. 
of Chester by the London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
(1901) 9760. It stands very nearly on the site of Caer Seint, 
capital of the Segontiaci, and was fortified in 1098 by Hugh 
Lupus, earl of Chester, after Roman occupation, a fort, baths 
and villa, with coins and pottery, having been exhumed here. 
As the castle was begun only in 1284, Edward II., supposed to 
have been born in its Eagle Tower on the extreme west, can only 
have been born outside. The castle is an irregular oblong 
building on the west of the town, surrounded by walls and having 
thirteen polygonal towers. There is still much of the town wall 
extant. The parish church (Llanbeblig) is some half-mile out 
of the town, the institutions of which include a town and 
county hall, a training college, and a gaol for Anglesey and 
Carnarvonshire jointly. Manufactures in the town arc scanty, 
but Llanberis and Llanllyfni export hence slates, “sets” and 
copper ore. A steam ferry unites Carnarvon and Tan y foel, 
Anglesey, while a summer service of steamers runs to Menai 
Bridge , Ilardsey , &c. The borough forms part of a district return- 
ing a member to parliament since 1536. To this district the 


Reform Act added Bangor. The county quarter sessions and 
assizes are held in the town, which has a separate commission 
of the peace, but no separate court of quarter sessions. Three 
weekly Welsh (besides English) newspapers are published here. 

CARNARVONSHIRE (Welsh Caer'narfon, for Caer yn Arfon), 
a county of north Wales, bounded N. by the Irish Sea, E. by the 
county of Denbigh, S.E. by Merioneth, S. by Trernadoc and 
Cardigan Bays, S.W. by Carnarvon Bay, W. by the Menai 
Straits (separating the county from Anglesey), and N.W. by 
Conway Bay. Area, 565 sq. m. There is, owing to the changed 
bed of the Conwy stream, a small detached part of the county 
on the north coast of Denbighshire, stretching inland for some 
24 m. between Old Colwyn and Llandulas. About half the whole 
length of the county is a peninsula, Lleyn, running south-west 
into the Irish Sea, and forming Cardigan Bay on the south and 
C arnarvon Bay on the north. The county is rich in minerals, 
c.g. lead, copper, some gold. Its slate quarries arc many and 
good. Its mountains include the highest in tlie British Isles, 
the summit of Snowdon (Wyddfa or Eryri) being 3560 ft. The 
principal mountains occupy the middle of the county and include 
Carnedd Llewelyn (5484 ft.), Carnedd Dafydd (3426), Glydyr 
Fawr (3379) and Glydyr Fach (3262), Elidr Fawr (3029), Mocl 
Siabod (2860), Moel llebog or Hebawg (2566), The valleys vary 
from the wildness of Pont Aberglaslyn gorge to the quiet of 
Nant Gwynnant. Those of Beddgclcrt and Llanberis— at the 
south and north base of Snowdon respectively — are famous, 
while that of the Conwy, from Llanrwst to Conway (Conwy), is 
well set off by the background of Snowdonia. 

The largest stream is the Conwy, tidal and navigable for some 
12 m. from Deganwy ; this rises in Llyn Conwy, in the south- 
east, divides Carnarvon from Denbigh (running nearly due 
north) for some 30 m., and falls into the sea at Deganwy. The 
Seint (wrongly spelled Seiont) is a small stream rising in Snowdon 
and falling into the sea at Carnarvon, to which it gave its old 
name Segontium (Kaer Seint yn Arvon in the Mabinogion), 
The Swallow Falls are in Nant Ffrancon (the stream of the 
Beaver or Afanc, a mythological animal). Nant Ffrancon leads 
north-west from near ('apel Curig, through Bettws y coed and 
Bethesda, reaching the sea in Beaumaris Bay. The lakes, 
numerous and occasionally large, include : Llyn Peris and Llyn 
Padam at Llanberis, north of Snowdon ; Llyn Ogwen, north of 
Glydyr Fawr; Llyn Cowlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both north of 
Capel Curig ; Llyn Llydaw, on Snowdon ; Llyn Cwellyn, west 
of Snowdon ; Llyn Gwynnant, east of Snowdon ; Llyniau (Nant 
y lief or) Nan tile, near Llanllyfni ; Llyn Conway. 

The greater ])art of the county, including the mountainous Snow- 
don district and nearly all the eastern portion of tlie promontory of 
Lleyn, is occupied by rocks of Ordovician age, the Arenig, Bala and 
Llandeilo series. TJiese are dark slates and thin-bedded grits with 
enormous masses of iiiterbcdded igneous rocks, lavas and ashes, the 
product of contemporaneous volcanoes. At the liase of Snowdon 
arc Bala grits and slates, alcove them lie three beds of felspathic 
porphyry, which are in turn succeeded by a great mass of calcareous 
and sandy volcanic ashes, while upon the summit are the remnants 
of a lava sheet. The whole mountain is part of a syncHne, the beds 
dipping into it from the north-west and south-east. 

Next to the Ordovician, the Cambrian rocks care the most irn- 
portant ; they are found in three separate areas ; the largest is in 
the north-west, and extends from Bangor to Bethesda, through Llyn 
Cwellyn and Llanwada to the coast near ClynnogfawT. The second 
area lies west of Trernadoc, which has given its name to the upper 
division of the Cambrian system. The third forms the promontory 
south of Tdanenga. Cambrian slates are extensively (juarried at 
Penrhyn, Llanberis and Dinorwic. Pre-Cambrian schists and igneous 
rocks occupy a strip, from 2 to 3 m. wide, along the coast from Neim 
to Bardsey Island. A vc^ small area of the Denbighshire Silurian 
enters this county near Conway near the eastern l>order ; it com- 
prises Tarannon shale and Wenlock beds with graptolites. ^ 

The striking headland of the Great Onne as well as Little Orme s 
Head is compo.sed of carboniferous limestone, containing corals 
and large Productus shells. A narrow strip of the same formation 
runs along the Menai Straits for several miles south of the tubular 
bridge. At the southern extremity of the limestone a small patch of 
coal measures is found. 

Glacial drift -gravel, boulders and clay - is abundant along the 
northern coast, and in the neighbourhood of Snowdon it is an im- 
portant feature in the landscape ; massive moires, perched blocks, 
striated stones and other evidences of ice action, are common. On 
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Mod Trygarn and on the western Hanks of Snowdon marine shells 
have been lound in the drift up to an elevation ol 1400 It. above 
sea-level. Blown sand occurs along the coast near Conway, south- 
west ot Carnarvon and on the south coast. Several hollows and 
pipes 111 the carlioniferous limestone about Orme's Head coutam 
clays and .sands of mixed origin, including Tapper Carlioniterous, 
Triassic and drift materials. 'J’lie igneous rocks, especially those 
of volcanic origin, constitute one of llie mo.sl striking geological 
features of the county : they comprise lelsites, rhj'olites. quartz 
porphyne.s, enstatite diabases,' ancle.sile tuffs, diabases and granite. 

The climate is cold and damp in w’inter, except in the peninsula, 
Llc\’n, and on the mild coast. Arable land, but a small propor- 
tion of the surface, is mostly in the Conw\’ x alley or nc'ar the sea. 
Principal crops arc oats, barley and i)otatoes, with some little 
wheat. The valley soil (alluvial) is often fertile, chiefly as 
meadow and enclosed pasture. Dairy and sheep fanning occupy 
most farmers. The small mountain ponies, es]jecially of Llanbedr 
(Conwy Vale), are famous, and Welsh ponies wen* know*n for 
staying power even to Arrian (Cyrie^H/cs). Agriculture still loo 
much follows the old routine, Ijcsides losing by the influx of 
labour into the towns or to the mining industry and “■set 
works “ (stone). 

The county is served by the London & North-Western railway ; 
its terminus is Afon Wen, within 4 m. of Pwllheli. Belw'een 
these stations plies the Cambrian, which runs along the Cardigan 
Bay coast and terminates at Pwllheli. The North Wales Narrow 
Gauge line runs from Dinas, south of Carnarvon, to Snowdon 
Rangel', 4 m. from Beddgelert. The main line of the I.ondon 
& North-Western runs alorrg the northern coast, with branches 
from Llandudno junction to Blaenau P'estiniog, along the 
Denbighshire .side of the Conwy stream ; from Menai Bridge to 
Carnaiw'on (thence continuing to Jdanberis, or, by another line, 
to Afon Wen). The chief ports are Portmadoc, Pwllheli, Car- 
narvon, Port Dinorwic and Bangor. Near Portmadoc is 
Criccieth, with a castle resorted to by visitors ; Pwllheli is also 
a summer resort, and a tramw'ay runs thence to within a short 
distance of Abersoch, another favourite watering-pdace. Nefyn 
(some 6 m. from Pwllheli), still unserved by rail or tram, w-as the 
.scene of a ro)'al tournament in the 15th centur\’, and i.s another 
bathing re.sort ; near are Carreg Liam and Pist} ll farm (sec 
Bardsks ). 

The area of the ancient county is 361 ,156 acres, with a jjopula- 
iion in igoi of 126,883. The area of the administrative county 
is .3^5,086 acres. The inhabitants practically all speak Welsh 
(slightly differing, especially in Lleyn, from that of Anglesey). 
Over 80 is the percentage in Carnarvonshire, as against over 
90 for .Angle.sey. The county is divided into tw'o parliamentary 
divisions, south (Eifion) and north (Arfon), 

The Carnarvon district of boroughs is formed of Bangor city, 
Carnarvon, Conw'ay, Criccietn, Nefyn and Pwllheli. There are 
four municipal boroughs: Bangor (pop. 11,269), Carnarvon 
(9760), Conway (4681) and Pw'llhcli (3675). Other urban 
districts are : Bethesda (5281), Bettws y coed (1070), Criccieth 
(1406), Llandudno (9279), JJanfairfechan (2769), Penmaenmawr 
(350.3) J^nd Ynyscynhaiarn (4883). Carnarvon, where assizes 
are held, Ls in the north Wales circuit. J'.xcept a few parishes 
(in and near Llandudno) in St Asaph diocese, Carnarvonshire 
is in the diocese of Bangor, and contains sixty-one ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, with parts of four otliers. Bangor, Carnar- 
von, Pwllheli and Llandudno are the principal towns, with 
Criccieth, Nefyn, Portmadoc and Trcmadoc, 

Carnarvonshire was occupied by the Segontiaci, with difficulty 
subdued by Ostorius Scapula and C. Suetonius Paulinus (I’aul- 
linus). From here Agricola crossed to conquer Anglesey. Relics 
of British forts and camps have been discovered. Caerhun (Caer 
Rhun) and Carnarvon (Caer Seint) are respectively the old 
Conovium and Segontium of Britannia Secunda. The county 
was part of Gwynedd kingdom, until Edward I. in 1277 restricted 
that to Snowdon proper. The early fortresses at Deganwy, 
Dinorwic, Dinas Dinlle, &c., and the later castles of Conwy 
(Conway), Carnarvon, Criccieth and Dolbadarn, bear witness 
to the warlike character of its inhabitants. 

See Edw. Brecse« Kalendaf of Gwynedd (London, 1874). 


CARNATIC, or Karnatak (Kannada, Karnata, Karnataka- 
desa), a name given by Europeans to a region of southern India, 
between the Ea.stern Ghats and the Coromandel c^)ast, in the 
presidency of Madras. It is ultimately derived, according to 
Bishop Caldwell (Grammar of the Dravidian J.anguages), from 
kar^ “ black,’* and nadu^ “ country,” i.e. “ the black country,” 
“ a term very suitable to designate the ‘ black cotton soil,’ as it 
is called, of the plateau of the Southern Deccan,*’ Properly the 
name is, in fact, applicable only to the country of the Kanarese 
extending between the Eastern and Western Ghats, over nn 
irregular area narrowing northwards, from Palghat in the south 
to Bidar in the north, and including My. sore. 'I'he exten.sion of 
the name to the country soutlt of the Karnala w as probably due 
to the Mahommedan conquerors who in the i6th century over- 
threw the kingdom of Vijayanagur, and who extended the name 
which they found used of the country north of the Ghats to that 
south of them. After this period the plain country of the south 
came to be called Karnata Puyangliat, or “ lowlands,” as 
di.stinguished from Karnata Balaghat, or “ highlands.” Tlie 
misapplication of the name Carnatic was carried by the British 
a step further than by the Muhommedans, it being confined by 
them to the country below the Ghats, Mysore n()t being included. 
Officially, however, this name is no longer applied, “ the 
Carnatic ” having become a mere geographical term. Adminis- 
tratively the name Carnatic (or rather Karnatak) is now applied 
only to the Bombay portion of the original Karnata, viz. the 
districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and Bijapur, part of North 
Ranara, and tl\e native states of the Southern Mahratta agency 
and Kolhapur. 

The region generally known to Europeans as the Carnatic, 
though no longer a political or administrative division, is of 
great historical importance. It extended along the eastern 
coast about 600 m. in length, and from 50 to 100 m. in breadth. 
It was bounded on the north by the Guntur circar, and thence it 
stretched southward to Cape Ct)morin. It was divided into the 
Southern, Central and Northern Carnatic. The region south 
of the river Coleroon, which pa.s‘ses the town of 'rrichinopoly, 
was called the Southern Carnatic. ’I’he principal town.s of thi.s 
division were Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, 
Negapatarn and Tinnevelly. The Central Carnatic extended 
from the Coleroon river to the river Pennar ; its clnef towns 
were Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, Vellore, Cuddalore, Pulicat, 
Nellore, &c. The Northern Carnatic extended from the river 
Pennar to the northern limit of the country ; and the chief town 
was Ongole.' The Carnatic, as above defined, comprehended 
within its limits the maritime provinces of Nellore, Chingleput, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and "J’innevelly, iMJsides the 
inland districts of North Arcot and Trichinopoly. The popula- 
tion of this region consists chiefly of Brahmanical Hindus, the 
Mahommedans being but thinly scattered over the country. 
The Brahmans rent a great proportion of the land, and also 
fill different offices in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice. Throughout the country they 
appropriate to themselves a particular quarter in every town, 
generally the strongest part of it. Large temples and other 
public monuments of civilization abound, The temples are 
commonly built in the middle of a square area, and enclosed by a 
wall 15 or 20 ft. high, which conceals them completely from the 
public view, as they are never raised above it. 

At the earliest period of which any records exist, the country 
known as the Carnatic was divided between the Pandya and 
Chola kingdoms, which with that of Chera or Kerala formed the 
three Tamil kingdoms of southern India. The Pandya kingdom 
practically coincided in extent with the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly ; that of the Cliolas extended along the Coromandel 
coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, being bounded on the north 
by the Pennar river and on the south by the Southern Vellaru, 
The government of the country was shared for centuries with 
these dynasties by numerous independent or semi-independent 
chiefs, evidence of whose perennial internecine conflicts is 

^ Ab a geographical term, Carnatic is not now applied to the 
district north of Pennar. 
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preserved in the multitudes of forts and fortresses the deserted 
ruins of which crown almost all the elevated points. In spite, 
however, of this passion of the military classes for war the Tamil 
civilization developed in the country was of a hi^h type. This 
was largely due to the wealth of the country, famous in the 
earliest times as now for its pearl fisheries. Of this fishery 
Korkai (the Greek KoAxot), now a vilhvge on the Tambraparni 
river in Tinnevelly, but once the Pandya capital, was the centre 
long before the Christian era. In Pliny's day, ow’ing to the 
silting up of the harbour, its glory had already decayed and the 
Pandya capital had been removed to Madura Nat. vi. aip. 
xxiii. 26), famous later as a centre of Tamil literature. The 
('hola kingdom, which four centuries before Christ had been 
recognized as independent by the great Maurya king Asoka, 
had for its chief port Kaviripaddinam at the mouth of the 
Cauvery, every vestige of which is now buried in sand. For 
the first two centuries after Christ a large sea-borne trade was 
carried on between the Roman empire and the Tamil kingdoms ; 
but after Caracalla's massacre at Alexandria in a.d. 215 this 
ceased, and with it all intercourse with Europe for centuries. 
Henceforward, until the 9th century, the history of the country 
is illustrated only by occasional and broken lights. The 4th 
century saw tlie rise of the Pallava power,^ which for some 400 
years encroached on, without extinguishing, the Tamil kingdoms. 
When in a.d. 640 the ('hinese traveller Hsiian Tsang visited 
Kanchi (('onjevaram), the capital of the Pallava king, he learned 
that the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) embraced but a small 
t(Tritory, wild, and inhabited by a scanty and fierce population ; 
in the Pandya kingdom (Malakuta), which was under Pallava 
suzerainty, literature was dead, Buddhism all but extinct, while 
Hinduism and the naked Jain saints divided the religious 
allegiance of the people, and the pearl fisheries continued to 
flourish. The power of the Pallava kings was shaken by the 
victory of Vikramaditya Chalukya in A.n. 740, and shattered by 
Adityii Chola at the close of thie 9th century. From this time 
onward the inscriptional records are abundant. The Chola 
kingdom, which in the gth century had been weak, now revived, 
its power culminating in the victories of Rajaraja the Great, who 
defeated the Chalukyas after a four years’ war, and, about a.d. 
994, forced the Pandya kings to become his tributaries. A 
magnificent temple at Tanjore, once his capital, preserves the 
records of his victories engraved upon its_ walls. His career of 
conquest was continued by his son Rajendra Choladeva I., 
self-styled Gangaikonda owing to his victorious advance to the 
Ganges, who succeeded to the throne in A.D. J018, The ruins 
of the new capital which he built, called Gangaikonda Chola- 
puram, still stand in a desolate region of the Trichinopoly 
district. His successors continued the eternal wars with the 
Chalukyas and other dynasties, and the ('h«la power continued 
in the ascendant until the death of Kulottunga Chola III. in 
1278, when a disputed succession caii.scd its downfall and gave 
the Pandyas the opportunity of gaining for a few years the 
upper hand in the south. Jn 1310, however, the Mahommedan 
invasion under Malik Kafur overwhelmed the Hindu states of 
southern India in a common ruin. Though crushed, however, 
they were not extinguished ; a period of anarchy followed, 
the struggle between the Chola kings and the Mussulmans 
issuing in the establishment at Kanchi of a usurping Hindu 
dynasty which ruled till the end of the 14th century, while in 
1365 a branch 4 |Tthe Pandyas succeeded in re-establishing itself 
in part of theltfngdom of Madura, where it sur\dved till 1623. 
At {he beginning of the 1 5th century the whole country had come 
under the rule of the kings of Vijayanagar ; but in the anarchy 

' ThiIrcPallavas arc supposed by some authorities to be identical 
with the Pahlavas (Parthians of Persia), who, with the Sakas and 
Vavanas. settled in western India about a.d. ioo. Mr Vincent 
Smith, however, who in the 1st edition (1904) of his Early History 
of India maintained this view, .says in the 2nd edition {1908, p. 423) 
that “ lecent research does not support this hypothesis," and that 
" it seem.s more likely tl»at the Pallavus were a tribe, clan or caste 
which was formed in tin* northern part of the existing Madras 
Presidency." The evidence points to their having been a race 
distinct from the Tamils, 
r 


that followed the overthrow of the Vijayanagar empire by the 
Mussulmans in the 16th century, the Hindu viceroys {myakkas) 
established in Madura, Tanjore and Kanchi made themselves 
independent, only in their turn to become tributary to the 
kings of Golconda and Bijapur, who divided the ('arnatic 
between them. Towards the close of the 17th century the 
country was reduced by the armies of Aurangzcb, who in 1692 
appointed Zulfikar Ali nawab of the Carnatic, with his scat at 
Arcot. Meanwhile, the Mahratta power had begun to develop ; 
in 1677 Sivaji had suppressed the last remnants of the Vija- 
yanagar power in Vellore, Gingee and Kurnool, while his brother 
Kkoji, who in 1674 had overthrown the Nayakkas of 'I’anjore, 
established in that city a dynasty which lasted for a century. 
The collapse of the Delhi power after the death of Aurangzeb 
produced further changes. The nawab Saadet-allah of Arcot 
(17 10-1732) e.stablished his independence ; his successor Dost Ali 
(1732-1740) conquered and annexed Madura in 1736, and his 
successors were confirmed in their position as nawabs of the 
Carnatic by the nizam of Hyderabad after that potentate had 
established his power in southern India. After the death of the 
nawab Mahommed Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), the succession 
was disputed between Mahommed Ali and Husein Dost. In 
this quarrel the French and ICnglish, then eompeting for influence 
in the Carnatic, took opposite sides. The victory of the British 
established Mahommed Ali in power over part of the Carnatic 
till his death in 1795. Meanwhile, however, the country had 
been exposed to other troubles. In 1741 Madura, which the 
nawab Dost Ali (1732-1740) had added to his dominions in 
1736, was conquered by the Mahrattas ; and in 17.13 Hyder Ali 
of Mysore overran and ravaged the central ('arnatic. The 
latter was reconquered by the British, to whom Madura had 
fallen in 1758; and, finally, in 1801 all the possessions of the 
nawab of the Carnatic were transferred to them by a treaty 
which stipulated that an annual revenue of several lakhs of 
pagodas should be reserved to the nawab, and that the British 
should undertake to support a suffirient civil and military force 
for the protection of the country and the collection of the revenue. 
On the death of the nawab in 1853 it was determined to put an 
end to the nominal sovereignty, a liberal establishment being 
provided for the family. 

The southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession of 
the British, was occupied by military chieftains called poligars, 
who ruled over the country, and held lands by doubtful tenures. 
They were unquestionably a disorderly race ; and the country, 
by their incessant feuds and plunderings, was one continued 
scene of strife and violence. Ihidcr British rule they were 
r<‘duced to order, and their forts and military establishments 
were destroyed. 

See India : History. For the various apjilications of the name 
Carnatic see the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford. 1908), 5.c. ; for 
tfic results of file latest researches in the early history of the country 
.see V. A. Smith, Early History of India (2nd ed.. Oxford, 1908), and 
Robert Sewell, A Eor^oUen Empire (Vijayanagar), (l.ondon, 1900). 

CARNATION {Dianthus Caryophylltis), natural order Caryo- 
phyllaceae), a garden flower, a native of southern Europe, but 
occasionally found in an apparently wild state in England. 
It has long been held in high estimation for the beauty and the 
delightful fragrance of its blossoms. The varieties are numerous, 
and are ranged under three groups, called hizarres, flakes and 
picotees. The last, from their distinctness of character, are nov/ 
generally looked upon as if they were a different plant, whereas 
they are, in truth, but a seminal development from the carnation 
itself, their number and variety being entirely owing to the 
assiduous endeavours of the modern florist to vary and to 
improve them. 

The true carnations, as distinguished from picotees, are those 
which have the colours arranged in longitudinal stripes or bars 
of variable width on each petal, the ground colour being white. 
The bizarres are those in which stripes of two distinct colours 
occur oi\ the white ground, and it is on the purity of the white 
ground and the clearness and evenness of the striping that the 
technical merit of each variety rests. There are scarlet bizarres 
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marked with scarlet and maroon, crimson bizarres marked with 
crimson and purple, and pink and purple bizarres marked with 
those two colours. The iiakes have stripes of only one colour 
on the white ground ; purple flakes are striped with purple, 
scarlet flakes with scarlet, and rose flakes with rose colour. The 
seljSy those showing one colour only, as white, yellow, crimson, 
purple, are commonly called doves. 

The picoiee has the petals laced instead of striped with a 
distinct colour; the subgroups are red-edged, purple-edged, 
rose-edged and scarlet-edged, all having white grounds ; each 
group divides into two sections, the heavy-edged and the light- 
edged. In the heavy-edged the colour appears to be laid on in 
little touches, passing from the edge inwards, but so closely that 
they coalesce into one line of colour from to of an inch broad, 
and more or less feathered on the inner edge, the less feathered 
the better; the light-edged display only a fine edge, or wire” 
edge, of colour on the white ground. Yellow picotees are a 
group of great beauty, but deficient in correct marking. 

During the decade 1898-1008 a new American race of carna- 
tions became very popular with Ilritish growers. As the plants 
flower chiefly during the winter— from October till the end of 
March — they arc known as “ winter flowering ” or “ perpetual ; 
they an; remarkable for the charming delicacy and colouring 
of the blossoms and for the length of the flower-stalks. This 
enables them to be used with great effect during the dullest 
months of the year for all kinds of floral decorations. These 
viiHeties arc propagated by layiTs or cuttings or ” pipings.” 

“Marguerite” carnations are lovely annuals remarkable for 
their beautifully fringed blos.soms. They are easily raised from 
seeds every year, and should be treated like half-hardy annuals. 

What trade growers call “ jacks ” are .seedling carnations with 
single flowers of no great value or beauty. Thousands of these 
are raised every year for supplying “ grass ” (as the foliage is 
called) to put with choicer varieties. Costcroumgers take 
advantage of the ordinary householder’s ignorance of plants 
by selling “ jacks ” as choice varieties at a high price. 

Carnations arc usually propagated by “ layering ” the non- 
fl6#t^ring shoots about the se<'()nd or third week in July, in the 
; but almost at any period when proper shoots can be 
db&ihed under glass. Cuttings or “ pipings ” are also inserted 
in rich but very gritty soil in cold frames, or in beds with gentle 
bottom heat in greenhouses. The rooted layers may be removed 
and potted or planted out towards the end of September, or 
early in October, the choice sorts being potted in rather small 
j)ols and kept in a cold frame during winter, when damp is 
dangerous. 

New vari(;ties can only be obtained from carefully saved seeds, 
or when a “ sport ” is produced — i.e. when a shoot with a flower 
differing entirely in colour from that of the parent plant appears 
unexpectedly. “ Malmaison ” carnations arose in this way, and 
are largely cultivated in greenhouses. 

The .soil for carnations and picotees should be a good turfy 
loam, free from wireworm, and as fibry as it can be obtained ; 
to four parts of this add one part of rotten manure and one of 
leaf-mould, with sufficient sharp sand to keep it loose. A 
moderate addition of old lime rubbish will also be an advantage. 
This should be laid up in a dry place, and frequently turned over 
so as to be in a free friable condition for use towards the end of 
February or early in March. 

Carnations are subject to several diseases, the worst being the 

rust ” (Uromyees Caryophtlinus), “ leaf-spot ” and miiggot. 
The first two are checked or prevented by spraying the plants 
with sulphide of potassium (i oz. to 10 gallons of water), taking 
care to avoid the painted woodwork ; while the only way to 
deal with the carnation xnAggot is to pierce the centre of 
attacked plants with a needle, and to destroy the eggs whenever 
they are observed!' 

Descriptive lists of the best varieties may be had from all the 
leading nurserymen. 

CARNEA, one of the great national festivals of Sp)arta, held in 
honour of Apollo ('.arneus. Whether Cameus (or Camus) waa 
originally an old Peloponnesian divinity subsequently identified 
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with Apollo, or merely an ** emanation ” from him, is uncertain ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that Cameus means “ the 
god of flocks and herds ” (Hesychius, s.v. Kapi/os), in a wider 
sense, of the harv^est and the vintage. The chief centre of his 
worship was Sparta, where the Carnea took place every year 
from the 7th to the J5th of the month Cameus ( « Metageitnion, 
August). During this period all military operations were sus- 
pended. The Carnea appears to have been at once agrarian, 
military and piacular m character. In the last aspect it is 
supposed to commemorate the death of Carnus, an Acarnanian 
.seer and favourite of Apollo, who, being suspected of espionage, 
was slain by one of the Heraclidae during the passage of the 
Dorians from Naupactus to Peloponnesus. By way of punish- 
ment, Apollo visited the army with a pestilence, which only 
ceased after the institution of the Carnea. The tradition is prob- 
ably intended to explain the sacrifice of an animal (perhaps a later 
substitute for a human being) as the representative of the god. 

The agrarian and military sides of the festival are clearly 
distinguished. (1) Five unmarried youths (Kapecura/) were 
chosen by lot from each [tribe] for four years, to superintend the 
proceedings, the officiating priest being called (“ leader “). 

A man decked with garlands (po.ssibly the priest himself) started 
running, pursued by a band of young men called (rratpvXo^fiOfioi 
(“ running with bunches of grapes in their hands ”) ; if he was 
caught, it was a guarantee of good fortune to the city ; if not, 
the reverse. (2) In the second part of the festival nine tents 
were set up in the country, in each of which nine citizens, repre- 
senting the phratries (or ohae)^ feasted together in honour of the 
god (for huts or booths extemporized as shelters compare the 
Jewish feast of Tabernacles ; and see W. Warde Fowler in 
Classical RevieWj March 1908, on the country festival in Tibullus 
ii. i). According to Demetrius of Sccp.sis (in Athenacus iv. 141), 
the Carnea was an imitation of life in camp, and every^thing 
was done in accordance with the command of a herald. In regard 
to the sacrifice, which doubtless formed part of the ceremonial, 
all that is known is that a ram was sacrificed at Thurii. Other 
indications point to the festival having assumed a military char- 
acter at an early date, as might have been expected among the 
warlike Dorians, although .some scholars deny this. The general 
meaning of the agrarian ceremony is clear, and has numerous 
parallels in north European harvest-customs, in which an animal 
(or man disguised as an animal) was pursued by the reapers, the 
animal if caught being usually killed ; in any case, both the man 
and the animal represent the vegetation .spirit. E. H. Binney 
in Classical Revinc (March 1905) suggests that the story of 
Alcestis was performed at the Carnea (to which it may have 
become attached with the name of Apollo) as a vegetation 
drama, and “ embodied a Death and Resurrection ceremony.” 

The great importance attached to the festival and its month 
is shown in several instances. It was responsible for the delay 
which prevented the Spartans from as.slsting the Athenians at 
the battle of Marathon (Herodotus vi. 106), and for the despatch 
of a smiill advance guard under Leonidas to hold Thermopylae 
instead of the main army (Herodotus vii. 206). Again, when 
Epidaurus was attacked in 419 by Argos, the movements of the 
Spartans under Agis against the latter were interrupted until 
the end of the month, while the Argives (on whom, as Dorians, 
the custom was equally binding), by manipulating the calendar, 
avoided the necessity of suspending operations (see Grote, IlisU 
of Greece, ch. 56 ; Thucydides v. 54). 

See S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (1893), and article ** Karncios ’’ in 
Rovsehor’s Lexikon \ L. Couve in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaife 
des antiquitis ; “W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (188^, 

i ). 170, and Wald- und Feldkulte (2nd ed., 1905), ii. 254 ; L. R. 
"araell, Cults of the Greek States, iv. (1907) ; G. Schomann, Griechische 
Altertiimer (ed. J. H. Lipsius, 1902) ; j. G. Frazer on Pausanias, 
iii, 13. 3; H. TJsoner in Rheinisekes Museum, liii. (1898), p. 377; 
J. Vurtheim in Mnemosyne, xxxi. (1903), p. 234. 

CARNEADES (214-129 B.c.), Greek philos^her, founder of 
the Third or New Academy, was bom at Gyrene. Little is 
known of his life. He learned dialectics under Diogenes the 
Stoic, and under Hegesinus, the third leader of the Academy in 
descent from Arcesilaus. The chief objects of his study, however, 
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were the workf? of Chrysippus^ opposition to whose views is the 
mainspring of his philosophy. “ Jf (’hrysippus had not bci^n/^ 
he is ri'poried to have said, “ 1 had not been thither.” In 155, 
together with l>iogencs the Stoic and C'ritolairs the IVripatetic, 
he was sent on an embassy to Kome to justify certain depreda- 
tion.s committed by the Allienians in the territory of Oropus. 
On this occasion he delivered two .spee<’hes on successive days» 
one in favour of justice, the other against it. His powerful 
reasoning excited among the Roman youth an enthusiasm for 
philosophical speculations, and the elder ('ato insisted on 
C'arneades and his companions being dismissctj from the city. 

Carneades, practically a 5th -century sophist, i.s the most 
imfK)rlant of the ancient sceptics. Ni‘gativ\.‘ly, his philosophy 
is a polemic against the Stoic theory of knowledge in all its 
asp(‘('ts. All our sensations are rchitive, and acquaint us, not 
with things as they are, but only with the impressions that 
tilings [iroduce upon us. lv\})cricncc, he says, clearly shows 
that there is no true impression. 'I'lu'rc is no notion that may 
not (leceiye us ; it Is impossible to distinguish between false and 
true impressions; theretorc the Stoic </mrTa<rm KaTaXi^TrriKt'j 
(see Stok’s) must be given up. There is no critcriem of truth. 
C'arneades also assailed Stoic theology and ])hysics. In an.swer 
to the doctrine of final cause, of design in nature, he points to 
those things which cause destruction and danger to man, to the 
evil committed by men endowed with reason, to the mis(.*rablc 
condition of humanity, and to the misfortunes that assail the 
good man. There is, he conclude.s, no evidence for the doctrine 
of a divine superintending pro\idence. kA'en if there were 
orderly C(aine.\ion of parts in the universe, this may have resulted 
quite naturally. No ftroof can be advanced to show that this 
world u anything but the product of natural forces. Carneades 
further attacked the very idea of (iod. He points out the contra- 
dii'tiori between the attributes of infinity and individuality. 
Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot be 
ascribed to (iod. Not even intelligence can be an attribute of 
the divine Heing. Nor ran he he conceived of as corporeal or 
incorporeal. If corporeal, he must be .simple or compound; if 
a simple and elementary substance, he is incapable of life and 
thought ; if compound, he contains in himself the elements of 
dissoliiti{m. If incorporeal, ho can neither act nor feel. In fact, 
nothing whatever can be asserted with certainty in regard to 
God. 'rhe general line of argument followed by Carneades 
anticipiile.s much in moilern thought. 

The positive side of his teaching resembles in all essentials 
that of Arcesilaus (q.v.), Kn()wl(‘<Igo being impossible, a wise 
man should practise €7r()\7; (suspension of judgment). He will 
not even be sure that he can be sure of nothing. Ideas or notions 
are never true, but only probable ; nrverthelos,s, there are 
degrees of probability, and hence degrees of belief, leading to 
action. According to ("arneades, an impression may be probable 
in itself ; probable and uncontradicted (d7r£/)urTa<rTo?, lit. not 
pulled aside,” not distracted by .synchronous sensations, Init 
shown to be in harmony with them) when compared with others ; 
probable, unt’ontradicted, and thoroughly investigated and con- 
firmed. In the first degree there is a strong persuasion of the 
propriety of the impression made ; the second and third degrees 
are produced by comparisons of the impression with others 
associated with it, and an analysis of itself, HLs view's on the 
sumntum Imtum w'ere not clearly known even to his disciple and 
successor (’litonuxchus. He seems to have held that virtue 
consisted in the direction of activity towards the satisfaction of 
the natural impulses. Carneades left no written w'orks ; his 
opinions seem to ha\ c been systematized by Clitomachus. 

See A. Gelfcis, iJfi Arcesiluc Sit( ((‘ssotibus (1845); Gouraiul, 
De Canieadis Vita ct Plucitia (1848) ; V. Brochard, Lvs Sccptiqiics 
gyecs (18H7) ; C. Martha, “ Le Philosophe Carncade ^ Romo,” in 
Hevue drs deux viondcs, xxix, (1878), and the histories of philosophy ; 
also Academy, tiuKEK. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW (1837- ), American captain of 

industry ” and benefactor, w'as born in humble circumstances 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, on the 25th of November 1837. In 
1 848 his father, who had been a Chartist, emigrated to America, 
settling in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. The raw Scots lad 


stiirted work at an early age as a l.’tobbin-boy in a cotton factory , 
and a few years later was engaged as a teU*graph clerk and 
operator. Mis capacity was jxerceived by Mr T, A. Scott of 
the Pennsylvania milway, who eniph)yed him as a secretary ; 
and in 1850, when Scott became vice-president of the company, 
he made Carnegie superintendent of the western division of the 
line. In. this po.st he w'as responsible for ,‘>everal iinprovernonts 
in the service ; and when the Civil War opened he accomj>unied 
Scott, then assisttmt secretary of war, to the front. 'I'he first 
sources of the enormous wealth lie subsequently attained 
were his introduction of sleeping-cars for ruilw'ays, unci his 
purchase (i8{)4) of Storey Farm on Oil ('reek, where a largo 
profit was secured from the oil-wells. Put this was only a 
preliminary to tl»e succcs.s attending his development of the 
iron and .steel industries at Pittsburg. Foreseeing iht^ extent to 
which the demand would grow in America for iron and steel, 
he started the Keystone Bridge works, built the Kdgar 'i'homson 
steel rail mill, bought out the rival Ilonu'slead steel works, and 
by 1888 had under his control an extensive plant served by 
tributary coal and iron fields, a railway .125 ni. long, and a line 
of lake steamships. As years wont by, the various Carnegie 
companies represented in this industry prospered to such an 
extent that in 190J, when they w’cre incorporated in the I'rutcd 
States Steel (’orporation, a trust organlzc*d by Mr J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mr Carnegie himself retired from business, he was 
bought out at a figure equivalent to a capital of approximately 
i'j 00 ,000,000. 

From this time forw'ard public attention was turned from the 
shrewd busiticss capacity which had enabled him to accuinidate 
such a fortune to tin: pubiic-.spirited way in which lie devoted 
himself to utilizing it on philanthropic objects, ,His view's on 
social subjects, and the responsibilities which great wealth 
involved, w'cre already known in a book entitled Triumjdiaut 
Drmorrory, published in 1886, and in his Goapcl of Wealth 
(iQoo). He acquired Skibo (astlc, in Sutherlandslure, Scotland, 
and made his home partly there and partly in New York ; and 
he devoted his life to the work of providing the capital lor 
piirpo.sesof public interest, and social and educational advance- 
ment. Among these the pro\'ision of public libraries in 
United Stales and United Kingdom (ami similarly in other 
JCnglish-spcaking countries) was especially prominent, and 
“ Carnegie libraries gradually sprang up on all sides, hi.s 
method being to build and equip, but only on condition that 
the local fauthorily provided site and maintenance, and thus to 
secure local interest and responsibility. By the end of jyoS he 
had distributed over £10,000,000 for founding libraries alone. 
He gave £2,000,000 in iqoi to start the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburg, and the same amount (iqo2) to found the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington, and in both of the.se, and other, 
cases he added later to the original endowment. In Scotland 
he gave £2,000,000 in 1901 to establish a trust for providing funds 
for assisting education at the Scottish universities, a benefaction 
w'hich led in iqo6 to his being elected lord rector of Edinburgh 
University. He w'as a large benefactor of the Tu.skegec Institute 
under Booker Washington for negro education. He also 
established large pension funds — in iqoi for his former employes 
at Homestead, and in i()05 for American college profes.sors. 
His benefactions in the shape of buildings and endowments 
for education and research arc too numerous for detailed enumera- 
tion, and are noted in this work under the headings of the various 
localities. Jhit mention must also be made of his founding of 
Carnegie Hero Fund commissions, in America (1904) and in the 
United Kingdom (1908), for the recognition of deeds of heroism ; 
his contribution of £500,000 in 1903 for the erection of a 'J'emplc 
of Peace at The Hague, and of £150,000 for a Pan-American 
Palace in Washington as a home for the International Bureau 
of American republics. In all his ideas he was dominated by 
an intense belief in the future and influence of the English- 
speaking people, in their democratic government and alliance for 
tlxe purpose of peace and the abolition of war, and in the progress 
of education on unsectarian lines. He was a powerful supporter 
of the movement for spelling reform, as a means of promoting 
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the spread of the Enj^dish language. "Mr Carnegie married in 
18S7 and had ono daughter. Among other publications by him 
were American lunir-inAiand in Britain (188,'^), Round the 
World (1884), The Empire of Business (1902), a Life of James 
Watt (1905), and Bfoblems of To-day (j9o8). 

CARNEGIE, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 6 m- S.W. of Pittsburg. Pup. (1900) 7330, of whom 
18] () wore foreign-born. It is served by llie Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinniiti, Chicago & St Louis, the Pittsburg, C'hartiers Voug- 
liiogheny, and the Wabash Pittsburg Terminal railways, and the 
Pittsburg street railway. Carnegie is situated in the beautiful 
valley of Chartiers Creek, and is in one of the coal and natural 
gas districts of the state. In the borough are a Carnegie library 
and St Paul’s orphan asylum. Among the borough’s manu- 
factures are steel, load, glass, ploughs and enamel- and tin-ware. 
There are alkaline and lithia mineral springs here. In 1894 
(’arnegie, named in honour ot Andrew Carnegie, was formed by 
the union of the boroughs Chartiers and Mansfield. 

CARNELIAN, a red variety of chalcedony, much used as an 
ornamental stone, especially for seals. 'I'he old name was 
cornelian, said to have been given in reference either to the 
horny appearance of the stone (Lat. cornu^ “ horn ”) or to its 
resemblance in colour to the berry of the cornel ; but the original 
word was corrupted to carnelian, probaldy in allusion to its 
reddi.sh colour {carnetis, “ flesh-coloured ”). Some carnelian, 
however, is brown, yellow or even white. Certain kinds of 
brown and bright red chalcedony, much resembling carnelian, 
pass under the name of sard {q.vi). 'J’he Hebrew odem was 
probably a red stone, either eurnelian, sard or jasper. All 
cariK'lian is tramslui'ent and is thus distinguished from jasper 
of similar colour, wiiich is always opatjue. The red colour of 
typical carnelian is due to the presence of ferric oxide. This is 
often developed artificially by expo.sure to sunshine, or to 
artificial heat, whereby any ftTric hydrate in the stone becomes 
more or less dehydrated ; or the stone is treated with a solution 
of an iron salt, like ferrous sulphate, and then heated, wdien 
ferric oxide is formed in the pores of the stone. An opaque 
W'hile surface is .sometimes produced artificially on a red 
carnelian ; this is said to be done by coating the stone with 
carbonate of soda and then placing it on a red-hot iron ; or by 
using a mixture of potash, white lead and certain vegetable 
juic es, and lieating it on charcoal. lascriptions and figures in 
wdiite on red carnelian (“ burnt carnelian ’’) are well known from 
the JCast. Much carnelian comes from India, being mostly 
deri\'ed from agate-gravels, resulting from the disintegration of 
lha Deccan traps, in the neighbourhood of Ratanpur, near 
Jirouch. A good deal of the carnelian now sold, however, is 
Brazilian agate, artificially stained. (See Agatk.) 

CARNESECGHI, PIETRO (1508-1567), Italian humanist, was 
the son of a Florentine merchant, who under the patronage of 
the Medici, and especially of Giovanni de’ Medici as Rope 
Clement Vll., rapidly rose to high oflice at the papal court. He 
came into touch with the new learning at the house of his 
maternal uncle, Cardinal Bernardo Do\ izzi, in Rome, At the 
age of twenty-five he held se\’enil rich livings, had been notary 
and protonotary to the Curia, and wa.s first secretary to the. 
pope, in which capacity he conducted the correspondence with 
the nuncios (among them Pier J’aolo Bergerlo in (lermany) and a 
host of other duties. By his conduct at the conference with 
Francis I. at Marseilles he won the favour of Catherine de’ 
Medici and other influential personages at the French court, who 
in later days befriended him. He made the acquaintance of 
the Spanish reformer Juan de Valdes at Rome, and got to know' 
him as a theologian at Naples, being especially drawm to him 
through the appreciation expressed by Bernardino Ochino, and 
through their mutual friendship with the Lady Julia Gonzaga, 
whose spiritual adviser he became after the death of Valdes. 
He became a leading spirit in the literary and religious circle 
that gathered round Valdes in Naples, and that aimed at effecting 
from within the spiritual reformation of the church. Under 
Valdes’ influence he whole-heartedly accepted Luther’s doctrine 
of justification by faith, though he repudiated a policy of schism. 
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When the movement of suppression began, Carnesecchi was impli- 
cated. kor a time he found shelter with his friends in Paris, and 
from 1552 he was in Venice leading the party of reform in that 
city. In 1557 he was cited (for the second time) before the 
tribunal in Rome, but refused to appear. The death of I’aul IV. 
and the accession of Pius IV, in 1559 made his position easier, 
and he came to live in Rome. With the acce.s.sion of Pius V. 
(Michael Ghislieri) in 1565 the Inquisition renewed its activities 
with fiercer zeal than ever. Carnesecchi was in Venice when the 
news readied him, and betook himself to JTorence, where, think- 
ing himself safe, he was betrayed by Cosimo, the duke, who w'ished 
to curry favour with the pope. From July 1566 he lay in prison 
over a year. On the 2 j st of September 1 567 sentence of degrada- 
tion and death was passed on him and sixteen others, ambassadors 
from Florence vainly kneeling to the pope for .some mitigation, 
and on the 1st of Octolier he was publicly beheaded and then 
burned. 

CARNIOLA (Gcr. Krain)^ a duchy and crown-land of Austria, 
bounded N. by Carinthia, N.E. by Styria, S.K. and S. by 
Croatia, and W. by Gorz and Grudisca, Trieste and Istria. It 
ha.s an area of 3856 sq. m. Carniola is for the most part a moun- 
tainous region, occupied in the N. by the Alps, and in the S. by 
the Karst (q.v,) or Carso Mountains. It is traversed by the 
Julian Alps, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps, which 
belong all to the southern zone of the Eastern Alps. The highest 
point in the Julian Alps is formed by the three sugar-loaf peaks of 
the 'I’riglav or Terglou (9394 ft.), which offers one of the finest 
views in the whole of tlie .Alps, and which bears on its northern 
declivity the only glacier in the province. I'hc Triglav is the 
dividing range between the Alps iind the Karst Mountains, and 
its luige mass also forms the barrier between three races : the 
German, the Slavonic and the Italian. Other high peaks are the 
Mangurt (8784 ft.) and the Jaluz (8708 ft.). The Karawankas, 
which form the boundary between Carinthia and (’arniola, have 
as their highest peak the Stou or Stuhlbcrg (7344 ft.), and are 
traversed by the Loibl Pass (4492 ft.). They are continued by 
the Steiner or San thaler Alps, which liavc as their highest peak 
the Grintouz or Grin to vc (8393 ft.). This peak is situated on the 
threefold boundary of Carinthia, Carnitila and Styria, and affords 
a magnificent view of the whole Alpine neighbouring region. 
The southern part of Carniola is occupied by the following 
divisions of the northern ramifications of the Karst Mountains : 
the Birnbuumcr Wald with the highest peak, the Nanos(4275 ft.), 
and the Krainer Schneeberg (5S90 ft.) ; the Hornwald with the 
highest peak, the Hornbiichl (3608 ft.), and the Uskokengebirge 
(3874 ft.). The portion of Carniola belonging to the Karst 
region presents a great number of caves, subterranean streams, 
funnels and similar phenomena. Amongst the best-known are 
the grottos of Adclsberg, the larger ones of Pianina and the 
Kreuzberghbhle near Laas. 

With the exception of the Idria and the Wippach, which as 
tributaries of the Isonzo l)elQng to the basin of the Adriatic, 
Carniola belongs to the watershed of the Save. 7 ’he Save or Sau 
rises within the duchy, and is formed by the junction at Rad- 
mannsdorf of its two head-streams the Wurzener Save and the 
Wocheiner Save. Its principal affluents are the Ranker and the 
Steiner Feistritz on the left, and the Zeyer or Sora, the Laibach 
and the Gurk on the right. 'The most remarkable of these rivers 
is the Laibach, which rises in the Karst region under the name of 
Poik, takes afterwards a subterranean course and traverses the 
Adclsberg grotto, and appears again on the surface near Pianina 
under the name of Unz. Shortly after this it takes for the 
second time a subterranean course, to appear finally on the 
surface near Oberlaibach. The small torrent of Rothwein, which 
flows into the Wurzener Save, forms near Veldes the splendid 
series of cascades known as the Rothwein Fall. Amongst the 
principal lakes are the Wochein, the Weissenfels, the Veldes, 
and the seven small lakes of the Triglav ; while in the Karst 
region lies the famou.s periodical lake of Zirknitz, known to the 
Romans as Laeus Lumens or Lttgea Palus, 

The climate is rather severe, and the southern part is exposed 
to tlie cold north-eastern wind, known as the Bora. The mean 
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annual temperature at Laibach is 4<S-4° F., and the rainfall 
amounts to 72 ins. Of the total area only 14-8 % is under 
cultivation, and the crops do not suffice for the needs of the 
provinc'c; forests occupy 44*4 %, 17*2 % are meadows, 15*7 % 
are pastures, and 1*17 % of the soil is covered by vineyards. 
Large quantities of flax are grown, while the timber trade is of 
considerable importance. Fish and game are plentiful, and the 
silkworm is bred in the warmer districts. 'J’hc principal mining 
product is mercury, extracted at Idria, while iron and copper 
ore, zinc and coal are also found. The industry is not well 
developed, but the weaving of linen and lace is pursued as a 
household industry. 

Carniola had in 1900 a population of 508,348, which corre- 
sponds to 1 32 inhabitants per sq. m. Nearly 95“;, were Slovenes 
and 5 o (lermans, while 99 " 0 of the population l)elonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 'I’he local diet, of which the bishop of 
Laibach is a memluT e.v is eoniposed of thirty-seven 

members, and Carniola sends elev<’n deputies to the Reichsrat at 
Viiuma. ]H)r administrative purposes the province is divided 
into eleven districts and one autonomous municipality, Laibach 
(pop. 36,547), the capital. Other important places arc 01 »erlai- 
bach (5H82), Jdria (5772), (liirkfeld (5294), Zirknitz (5266), 
Adelsberg (3636), Neumarktl (2626), Krainburg (2484) and 
Gottseliee (2]2i). 

(’arniola derives its modem name from the Slavonic word 
Krajlua (frontier). 1 )uring the Roman J'hiipire it formed part of 
Noricum and Punnonia. The Slavonic population settled here 
during the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th centur}\ 
ConquiTcd by ('harlemagne, the most of the district was bestowed 
on Uie duke of Friuli ; but in the loth century tlic title of 
margrave of Carniola began to l)c borne by a family resident in 
the castle of Kieselberg near Krainburg. Various parts of the 
present territory were, however, held by other lords, such as the 
duke of C.'arinthia and the bishop of Freising. Towards the clo.se 
of the 14th century all the separate portions had come by in- 
heritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph IV. of Austria, 
who took the title of duke of C arniola ; and since then the duchy 
has remained a part of the Austrian possessions, except during 
the short period from 1809 to 1813, when it was incorporated 
with the French Illyrian Provinces. In 1 849 it became a separate 
crown-land. 

Soo Dimitz, Geschichte Krains von tier dltvstcn Zeit bis iSrjj 
(4 vols., ]..iil)ach, 1874 *1870). 

CARNIVAL (Med. Lat. carnelevarium, from caro, carnis, 
flesh, and leimcj to lighten or put aside ] the derivation from 
valere, to say farewell, is unsupported), the last three days pre- 
ceding Lent, which in Roman Catholic countries are given up to 
feasting and merry-making. Anciently the carnival was held 
to begin on twelfth night (6th January) and last till midnight 
of Shrove luesday. Tliere is little doubt that Ibis period of 
licence represents a compromise which the church always inclined 
to make with the pagan fcstiv'als and that the carnival really 
represents the Roman Saturnalia. Rome has ever been the 
headquarters of carnival, and though some popes, notably 
Clement IX. and XI. and Benedict X III., made efforts to stem 
the tide of Bacc'hanalian revelry, many of the popes were great 
patrons and promoters of carni^'al kticping. Paul 11 . was notable 
in this resp{‘ct. In his time the Jews of Rome were compelled 
to pay yearly a sum of 1130 golden florins (the thirty being added 
as a special nuimorial of Judas and the thirty pieces of silver), 
v/hich was expended on the carnival. A decree of Paul II., 
minutely providing for the diversions, orders that four rings of 
silver gilt should be provided, two in the Piazza Navona and two 
at the Monte Testacrio — one at each place for the burghers and 
the other for the retainers of the nobles to practise riding at the 
ring. The pope also orders a great variety of races, the expenses 
of which are to be paid from the papal exchequer — one to be 
run bji; the Jews, another for Christian children, another for 
Christian young men, another for sexagenarians, a fifth for 
as.ses, and a sixth for buffaloes. Under Julius III. we have long 
accounts of bull-hunts — or rather bull-baits — in the Forum, 
with gorgeous descriptions of the magnificence of the dresses, 
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and enormous suppers in the palace of the Conservatori in the 
Capitol, where seven cardinals, together with the duke Orazio 
P arnese, supped at one table, and all the ladies by themselves 
at another. After the supper the whole parly went into the 
courtyard of the palace, which was turned into the semblance of 
a theatre, to see a most charming comedy wliich was admir- 
ably played, and lasted so long that it was not over till ton 
o^clock!” Even the austere and rigid Paul IV. {oh. 1559) 
used to keep carnival by inviting all the Sacred College to dine 
with him. Sixtus V., who was elected in 1585, set himst lf to the 
keeping of carnival after a different fashion. Determined to 
repress the lawlessness and crime incident to the period, he set 
up gibbets in conspicuous places, as well as whipping-posts, 
the former as a hint to robbers and cut-throats, the latter in 
store for minor offenders. We find, further, from the provisions 
made at the time, that Sixtus reformed the evil custom of throw- 
ing dirt and dust and flour at passengers, permitting only flowers 
or sweetmeats to I»e thrown. 

^ The later popes for the most part restricted the public festivi- 
ties of the carnival to tlie last six or seven days immediately 
preceding Ash Wednesday. Tlie municipal authorities of the 
city, on whom the regulation of such matters now depends, allow 
ten days. The carnival sports at Rome anciently consisted of 
three divisions : (1) the races in the Corso (formerly called the 
Via Lata, and tsiking its present name from them), which apjH.-ar 
to have been from time immemorial a part of the festivity ] (2) the 
sj^ectacular pageant of the Agona ; (3) that of th(‘ dVstaccio. 

Of other Italian cities, Venice used in old times to be the 
principal home, after Rome, of carnival, d'o-day Turin, Milan, 
Florence, Naples, all put lurlh competing programmes. In 
old times Florence wiis conspicuous for the Jiecnliousness of its 
carnival; and the Canti Carnusrialcschi, or carnival songs, of 
Lorenzo dc’ Mcfliei show to what extent the licence was carried. 
The carnival in Spain lasts four days, including Ash Wednesday. 
In J^'rance the merry-making is restricted almost entirely to 
Shrove Tuesday, or inardi gras. In Russia, where no Ash 
Wednesday is observed, carnival gaieties last a week from Sunday 
to Sunday. 

CARNIVORA, the zoological order typified by the larger 
carnivorous placental land mammals of the present day, such 
as lions, tigers and wolves, but also including species like ])ear^ 
whose diet is largely vegetable, as well as a number of smaller 
flesh-eating species, together with the seals and their relatives, 
and an extinct Tertiary group. Apart from this distinct group 
(see Creodonta), the Carnivora are characterized by the follow- 
ing features. They are unguiculate, or clawed mammals, with 
never less than four toes to each foot, of which the first is never 
opposable to the rest ; the claws, or nails, being more or less 
pointed although occasionally rudimentary. The teeth com- 
prise a deciduous and a permanent series, all being rooted, and the 
latter divisible into the usual four series. In front there is a series 
of small pointed incisors, usually three in number, on each side 
of both jaws, of which the first is always the smallest and the 
third the largest, the difference being most marked in the upper 
jaw; these are followed by strong conical, pointed, recurved 
canines ; the premolars and molars are variable, but generally, 
especially in the anterior part of the series, more or less com- 
pressed, pointed and trenchant ; if the crowns are flat and 
tuberculatcd, they are never complex or divided into lobes by 
deep inflections of enamel. The condyle of the lower jaw is a 
transversely placed half-cylinder working in a deep glenoid 
fossa of corresponding form. The brain varies much in t i/(! 
and form, but the hemispheres are never destitute of convo- 
lutions. The stomach is always simple and pyriform ; the 
caecum is either absent or short and simple ; and the colon is 
not sacculated or much wider than the small intestine. Vesiculae 
seminalcs are never developed, but Cowper’s glands may be 
present or absent, ^’he uterus is two-homed, and the teats are 
abdominal and variable in number ; while the placenta is 
deciduate, and almost always zonary. The clavicle is often 
absent, and when present never complete, 'fhe radius and ulna 
are distinct ; the scaphoid and lunar of the tarsus are united ; 
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there is never an os centrale in the adult ; and the fibula is 
distinct. 

The large majority of the species subsist chiefly on animal 
food, though many are omnivorous, and a few chiefly vegetable- 
eaters. The more typical forms live altogether on recently- 
killed warm-blooded animals, and their whole organization is 
thoroughly adapted to a predaceous mode of life. In conformity 
with this manner of obtaining their subsistence, they are gener- 
ally bold and savage in disposition, though some are capable 
of being domesticated, and when placed under favourable cir- 
cumstances exhibit a high degree of intelligence. 

I. Fissipepia 

'rhe typical section of the group, the Carnivora Vera, Fissipedia 
or Camassidentia, includes all the existing terrestrial members 
of the order, together with the otters and sea-otters. In this 
section the fore-limbs never have the first digit, or the hind- 
limbs the first and fifth digits, longer than the others ; and the 
incisors are ij on each .side, with very rare exceptions. The 
cerebral hemispheres are more or less elongated ; always with 
three or four convolutions on the outer surface forming arches 
alwve each otlier, the lowest surrounding the Sylvian fi.ssure. 
In the cheek-series there is one specially modified tooth in each 
jaw, to whieli the name of “ sectorial ” or “ carnas.sial ” is 
applied. The teeth in front of this arc more or less sharp- 
pointed and compressed ; the teeth behind broad and tuber- 
CLilatcd. 'riie characters of the sectorial teeth deserve special 
attention, as, though fundamentally the same tliroughout the 
group, they are greatly modified in different genera. The upper 
sec torial is the most posterior of the teeth which have pre- 
decessors, and is therefore reckoned as the last premolar (/>. 4 of 
the typi<’al dentition). It consists of a more or less compressed 
blade supported on two roots and an inner lobe supported by 
a distinct root (see fig. i). The blade when fully developed 
has three cusps (1, 2 and 3), but the anterior is always small, 
and often absent. The middle cusp is conical, high and pointed ; 
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Fig, j.- Lolt upper sectorial or carnassial teeth of Carnivora. 
1, FeltK ) II, Cams; 111. Ursus. i, anterior, 2 , middle, and 3 , 
posterior cusp of blade ; 4 , inner cusp supported on distinct root ; 
5 , inner cusp, posterior in position, and without distinct root, 
characteristic of the Vrsidac. 

and the posterior cusp has a compre.ssed, straight, knife-like edge. 
The inner cusp (4) varies in extent, but is generally placed near 
the anterior end of the blade, though sometimes median in 
position. In the Ursidae alone both the inner cusp and its root 
are wanting, ^and there is often a small internal and posterior 
cusp (5) without root. In this family also the sectorial is rela- 
tively to the other teeth much smaller than in other Carnivora. 
The lower sectorial (fig. 2) is the most anterior of the teeth 
without predecessors in the milk-series, and is therefore reckoned 
the first molar. It has two roots supporting a crown, consisting 
when fully developed of a compressed bilobed blade (i and 2), 
a heel (4), and an inner tubercle (3). The cusps of the blade, 
of which the hinder (2) is the larger, are separated by a notch, 
generally prolonged into a linear fissure. In the specialized 
Felidae (I) the blade alone is developed, both heel and inner 


tubercle being absent or rudimentary. In Meles (V) and Vrsus 
(VI) the heel is greatly developed, broad and tuberculated. 
The blade in these cases is generally placed obliquely, its fiat 
or convex (outer) side looking forwards, so that the two lobes 
or cusps are almost side by side, instead of anterior and posterior. 
The inner tubercle (3) is generally a conical pointed cusp, placed 
to the inner side of the hinder lobe of the blade. The special 
characters of these teeth are more disguised in the sea-otter 
than in any other species, but even here they can be traced. 



Fig. 2. — Left lower sectorial or carnassial teeth of Carnivora. 
I, Fetis ; II, Cants ; 111, Herpestes ; IV, Lutra ; V, Meles ; VI, 
Ursus. I. Anterior cusp of blade ; 2 , posterior cusp of hlade ; 
3 , inner lubercU* ; 4 , heel. It will be seen that the relative size of 
the two roots varies according to the development of the portion of 
llie crown they respectively support. 

The toes are nearly always armed with large, strong, curved 
and sharp claws, ensheathing the terminal phalanges and held 
firmly in place by broad plates of bone reflected over their 
attached ends from the bases of the phalanges. In the Felidae 
these claws are retractile ” ; the terminal phalange with the 
claw attached, folding back in the fore-foot into a sheath by the 
outer or ulnar side of the middle phalange of the digit, and 
retained in this position when at rest by a strong elastic ligament. 
In the hind-foot the terminal joint or phalange is retracted 
on to the top, and not the side of the middle phalange. By the 
action of the deep flexor muscles the terminal phalanges are 
straightened, the claws protruded from their sheath, and the 
soft “ velvety ” paw becomes suddenly converted into a formid- 
able weapon of offence. The habitual retraction of the claws 
preserves their points from wear. 

The land Carnivora are best divided into two subgroups or 
sections — (A) the Aeluroidea, or TIerpestoidea, and (B) the 
Arctoidea ; the recognition of a tliird section, Cy noidea, being 
rendered untenable by the evidence of extinct forms. 

(A) Aeluroidea. — In this section, which comprises the cats 
{Felidae) f civets (Viverridae) and hyenas {Hyaenidae), the 
tympanic bone is more or less ring-like, and forms only a part 
of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; an inflated alisphenoid 
bulla is developed ; and the external auditory meatus is short. 
In the na.sal chamber the maxillo-turbinal is small and doubly 
folded, and does not cut off the naso-turbinal and adjacent 
Iwnes from the nasal aperture. The carotid canal in the skull 
is short or absent. Cowper's glands are present, as is a prostate 
gland and a caecum, as well as a duodenal-jejunal flexure in 
the intestine, but an os penis is either wanting or small. 

The members of the cat tribe, or Felidae, are collectively character- 
ized by the following features. An alisphenoid is lacking on the 
lower aspect of the skull. In existing forms the usual 
dental formula is i. c. L p. m. f ; the upper molar ^•**”^* 
l>eing rudimentary and placed on the inner siac of the carnassial, 
but the first premolar may bo absent, while, as an abnormality, there 
may be a small second lower molar, which is constantly present in 
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some of tlic extinct forms. The aiulitorv bulla and the tympanic 
arc divided by an internal partition. Ihe paroccipital process is 
.separate from, or only extends to a slight degree upon the auditory 
India. The thomcie vertebrae number 13; the feet are di|C^1i"rade. 
witli five front and four hind toes, of which the claws ar(‘ retractile; 
and the metatarsus is liaired all round. Anal glands are present. 

As regards the teeth, wlien con.sidtTod in more iletail, the incLsors 
ai'L* small, and the e.iiimes largi*. strong, slightly recurved, with 
tnnehant edges ami sii.iip points, and placeil wide apart. The jire 
molars are roinpressed anfl sharp pointed ; the most posterior in 
the u)>per jaw (the sectorial) being a large tooth, consisting of a 

< ompressed Made. divKhsl into three umsjual cusps suj)]K)rted by 
two roots, with a small inner lobe jdaccfl near the front and .supported 
by a distinct root (lig. 1, 1). The iijiper luoUir is a small tubercular 
tooth |)lace(l iiK)re or less Iransx eisely at the iniu*i side of tin* hinder 

< nd of the last. In the lower jaw tlie molar (seelotial) is reduced to 
llie blade, which is large, trenchant, eoin])res.sed and divided into 
two snbeipial lobes (tig. 2, T). Occasionally it ha.s a rudimentai y 
heel, blit never an inn(*r liibcicle. The skull generally is short and 
roiiTKh'd, though proportionally’ mon* elongated in the latgcT forms ; 
with tii(‘ facial portion short and broad, and the zygomatic arches 
Wide and strong. The anclitory bullae* are large, rounded an<l srnoolh. 
Vertebrae: C'. 7, D. ip b- 7 . b ba. 13-20. Clavicles better 
developi'd than in oth«‘r ('arnivoiM, but not articulating with either 
the shoulder-bom's 01 slenuim. 01 the live front toes, the third and 
fourth are nearly (Hpial and longest, the second .slightly, and tlie 
hull considerably shorter. The hist is .still shorter, not reaching the 
metaear] lophalangeal articulation of the .second. In the hmd-feet 
tli<* third niid fourth toes are tlie longest, the s<*iond and tilth sonie- 
wh.it shorter and nearly eijual, while the hist is rejircs<‘iited only by 
file rudimentary metataisal bone. The claws are large, strongly 
eur\'i‘(l, comjiresscd, very sharp, and exhibit the retractile condition 
ill the highest di'gree. 1'h<* tail varies gieatly in length, being iii 
some specu's a mere stumji. in others nearly as long a.s the body. 
The ears aie of moderate size, more or less triangular and pointed ; 
and the ev(*s rather large, with the ins mobile, and w’lth a pupillary 
api’itnte whitli contracts under the intUuMice of light in some species 
to .1 11.11 low \ ertical slit, in otiuM's to an oval, and in some to a circular 
Hjiertiin*. The tongue is thickly covered with sharp, pointed, le- 
cur\ed hornv jiapillae ; and the caecum is snuUl and sini]>le. 

As in struct me .so in habits, the cat may be considered the most 
s]v’cuilizec! ot all (.'arnivora, although they exhibit many features 
connecting them with esfinct tyjies. .Ml the members of the group 
teed aliuo'.t e\(Iusivelv on warm-blooded animals wdiich they have 
themseUes killed, but one Indian .species. J'cUs vivernna, Is said to 
jirey on Jish, and even fresh-watir molluscs, TTnlike dogs, they 
never associate in pai ks. and rarely hunt their prey on o]ien ground, 
but from .some place of conci-alment wait iintirihe unsu.siiocting 
victim comi's withiu reach, or with noiseless and .stealthy tread, 
i ioiicliiiig close to the giounti lor coiicealiuent, apjuoach ne.ir eriougli 
to m.ike the fatal sjiring, Tn this nj.iunci they trequently attack 
and kill animals considerably exceeding their own size. They are 
mostly nocturn.il, and the greater number, especially the smaller 
spt.xnes, more or lc*h.s arboreal. None are aquatic, and all take to 
the water w'lth reluctance, though some may habitually haunt the 
banks ol rivers or jxiols, because they more ea.sily obtain their prey 
in such situations. The numerous spei ies are widely ditliised over 
the greater part of the habitable world, though most abundant in 
the warm latitudes ol both hemi.spheres. None are, however, found 
in^ the Australian region, or 111 Madagascar. Although the Old 
World and New* Wuild cats (except perhaps the northern lynx) are 
all specifically distinct, no common structural character has bwn 
jKiinted out by w'lncli the former can be se])arated from the latter. 
On tlie contrary, most of the groiijis into which the family may be 
divided have representatives in botli hemispheres. 

Notwithstanding the considerable di\’<*isity in external appearance 
and Size between different members of this extensive family, the 
striutural differences are but slight. 'J'he principal differences are 
to be loinul in the form of the cranium, especially of the na.sal and 
adjoining bones, the coniph'tene.ss of the l»ony orbit jiosteriorly, 
the devciojiment of the first ujuier i»renioljir atid of the inner lobe 
of the upfier sectorial, tlie length of the tail, the form ol the pupil, 
and the condition and coloration of the I nr, esjiecially the presence 
or iilxsence of tufts nr jiencils of hair on the external ears. 

in the lyjiical genus i-V/rs, wdiich includes the great majority of 
the sjiecies, and h.as a distribution eoextensive with that of the 
family, the iipjior sectorial tooth has a distinct inner cusp, the claws 
are completely contractile, the tail is long or moderate, and the ears 
do not carry distinct tufts ot hair. As regards the largt*r sjiecics, the 
hon {F. leo), tiger (F. ti^ns), leopard {F. pardus), ounce or wiow- 
leoji.ird [F. uncin) and clouded li'ojurd (/'. nebnlom) arc described 
in scjiarate articles. Of other Old World species it must suffice to 
mention that the Tibetan Fontanier’s cat (/'. tristis), and the Indian 
marbled cat {F. martnnrata), an ally of the above-mentioned clouded 
leojiard, appear to be the Asiatic representatives of the American 
ocelots. The Tilx'tan Pallas’s cat (F. manul) has been made the 
type of a distinct genus. Trtckaelurus, in allusion to its long coat. 
One of the largest of the smaller species is the African serval, g.v. 
(F. serjat), which is yellow with solid black .spots, has long limbs, 
and a relatively short tail. Numerous “ tiger-cats ” and “ leopard- 


cats,” such as the spotted F. ben^alcnsis and the uniformly chestnut 
F. hadta, inhabit trojiical Asia; while representative sjieeies occur 
in .Africa. The jungle-cat (F. chans), W'hicli m its slightly tufted 
cars and shorter tail foreshadows the Ivnxes, i*; common to both 
continents. Another Alrican sjieeies {]•. ocrenia) apjiears to have 
been the chief progenitor ol the Eurojiean domesiic cal, whu:li has, 
however, apjiareiitly been cro.ssecl to some extent with the ordinary 
wild cat (F. fuiii’i). Ol the New WorUl species, F. loinnhn, the jnima 
or coiigiiar, commonly called ” panther ” in the United States, 
is about the size of a leojiard, but ol a uniform browm colour, spotted 
only when young, and is extensively di.stribiitecl in both North and 
South America, ranging between the jiaralleks ot (k/’ N. and y>" S.. 
where it is re|)iesenti‘(l by numerous local races, varying in size and 
colour. F. atjfa, the jaguar, is a larger and more powerful animal 
than tlie last, and more re.sembles tin* leojnird in its colours; it is 
also found in both North and South .America, although with a less 
extensive* range, reaching northwards only as Jar as I'exas, and 
soiitliwanls nearly to Patagonia (see* Jaolah). /'. puuialis and 
si*veral allied snialler, (‘h‘gantly-. spotted species inhabiting the 
intratropical regions of .Arnenea, are commonly conloiinded under 
the name of ocelot or tigi*r-cat. I\ vaf^uarondi, rather larger than 
the domestic cat, with an elongated head and liody, and ol a uniform 
brownish-grey colour, ranges Irom northern Mexico to I’araguay ; 
while the allied 1 . cym is a small cat, W'easel like in lorni, having an 
elongated head, body and tuil, and short hmbs.and is of a uniform light 
reddish-brown colour. It is a native ol South America and Alexico, 
F. pafrtos is the Pamjrns cal. 

The t>qncal lynxes, as repiesented liy Lv)lx borealis (/.. lynx), the 
southern L. pauhna, and the .Aim‘ri(an L. ritfa, are a norllu rn gioiiji 
common to both hemispli(*res, and cliaracterized by their tufted 
cars, short tail, and the jireseiice of a rudimentary lieel to the lower 
carnassial tooth. As a rule, they are more or less sjiolted in wan ter, 
but tend to become unitorml>’-coloiired in summer. The>' are eon- 
nected with the more tyjucal cats by the long-tailed and nnifoniily 
red c.-tnical, 1 vttv {Caracal) iiiracal, of India, Persia and .Africa, and 
the propriety of sejiarating them from Fells may be o]H*n to doubt 
(see Lynx and Cakacai.). 

However this may be. tlieie (.an be no doubt of the right of the 
himtmg-leqj)urd or chila (cheida), as, in common with the leopaid, 
it is called in Tndiri, to distinction from all the otlier rat.s as a distinct 
genus, under the name of Cvnaelurus pibatus. i rum all the other 
h'dulac tins animal, winch is common to Asia and .Airica, is dis- 
tinguished by the inner loin* ol the iipjxr sectorial tooth, though 
sujiported by a distinct root, having no salient cusj> ujion it, by the 
tubercular molar being mori' in a line* witli the otluT teeth, and by 
the claws licing smaller, less curved and less conijih'tely retractile, 
owing to the Jeebler devdojnnent of the* elastic ligaments. The 
skull IS short and high, with tin* fronbil it'gioii broad and elevated 
in conse(|uence of tlie large* develojuiieiil of air^siniises. Tlie Inad is 
small and round, the body light, the limbs and tail long, and thei olour 
jiale yellowish-brown with small solid black .spots (see CnEr-TA). 

The lamily V inert idac, winch includes the civet cats, gen(‘ts and 
mongoosc,s. is nearly allied to the Felidae, but it.s members have 
a fuller dentition, and exhibit certain other st ructm.il 
diHc'rences from the cats, to the largest of which the>- 
make no approach in tlu* matter ot bodily .size. As ti rule, 

there is an alisi)hc‘noid canal; the ( heek-dentitioii is b. ^ 

nt. J The bulla is .small and the tymjianlc large, willi a low 

division betwcicn them ; and the jiaioccijiiUil process is leaf-like 
and spread over the bulla. The number of clor.sal vertebrae, exc(*j)t 
in the aberrant Ibotclcs, is 13 or 14 ; tlie claws may be eitluT 
comjdetely or jnirtially retractile or non - retractile ; g(*n(*rally 
c*ach foot has five toes, but th(*ie may be four m front and live 
liehind, the reverse of this, or only four on each foot ; tlu* gait may 
be either digitigrade or jiarlially jdantigrade ; and the metatarsus 
may l>e either hairy or naked inferiorly. Anal, and in some case.s 
also j>erineal. glands are d(*velojied. The family is limited to the 
warmer parts of the Old W orld. 

Considerable differenci* of opinion jirevails with regard to the 
serial position of the fossa, or foussa {Crypto procta fernx), of Mada- 
gascar, some writers considering that its allinities are so close to the 
Fdidae that it ought nut to be included in the present family at 
all. Others, on the contrary, see no reason to separate it from the 
Viverrinac or mon* lyjiicul rejiresentatives of the eivet-trilie. As a 
medium course, it may be regarded as the sole representative of a 
special subfamily -' Crvptoproctinae~c\ the Viverridae. The sub- 
family and genus are characteri/.ed by po.ssessing a total of 36 
teeth, arranged a.s i, il, c. ], />. m. j. Tlicj teeth gcnc*rally clo.sely 
rt*semble those* of the I'clidav, the first jircmolar of both jaws being 
very minute and curly deciduous ; the upper sectorial has a small 
inner lobe, quite at the anterior jiart ; the molar is small and jilaced 
transversely ; and the low'er sectorial has a large trenchant bitobed 
blade, and a minute heel, but no inner tubercle. The .skull is gener- 
ally like that of Fc/jv, but proportionally longer and narrower, with 
the orbit Widely open behind. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, 
Ca. 20. Body elongated. Limbs moderate in size. Feet sub- 
plantigrade. with five well • develQwd toes on each, carrying 
sharp, compressed, retractile claws. Ears moderate. Tail long and 
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cylindrical. Tho fonssa is a sandy^colonrod animal with an oxceod- 
ingly Jong tail (see Fotssa). 

The more tvi*ical members of the pronp. constituting the subfamily 
Vivemnae, are characterized bv tlieir sharp, curved and largely 
retractile claws, the presence of five toes to each foot, and of penneal 
and one pair ol anal glands, and a tvmpanic bone which retains to a 
great exbnt the primitive rmg-like iorm.sothat the external auditory 
meatus has scarcely any inferior lip, its orifice being close to the 
tympanic ring. The lir.st r(“]>rescntatives of the subtamily are the 
civrt cats, or civets (I’/eora and Vtvcrricula), and tlie genets 
(Geuetta), in all ot which the dentition is i, c. {. />. *, m = : total 40. 
The .skull is elongated, with the facial portion small and compres.sed. 
and I he orliits well-defined but incomplete behind. Vertebrae: 
C. 7, 1>. 1^, L. 7 (or D. 14, L. G), S. 3, Ca. 22-30. Body elongated 
and compressed. Head pointed in front ; ears rather small. Ex- 
tremities short. Feet small and rounded. Toe.s .short, the first on 
fore and hind feet much shorter than the others. J*alins and soles 
covered wilh hair, except the pads of Die feet and toes, and in some 
.species a narrow central line on the under side of tho sole, extending 
liackwards nearly lo the heil. 'I'nil niodiTate or long. The pair 
of large glands situated on the ]ierineuin (in bdth sexes) secretes an 
oilv substance ol a peculiarly penetrating odour. In the true civets, 
wdiich include the largest members of tlie group, the teeth are stouter 
and less compressed than in the other genera ; the .second upper 
molar being esiiecially large, and I he auditory bulla smaller and 
more jiointed m front ; tlie body i.s sliorter and stouter ; the limbs 
are longer ; the tail .shorter and tapering. The under side of the 
tarsus IS comjiletelv covered witli hair, and the claws are longer and 
less retractile, h'ur rather long and loo.si-, and in llie niiddh^ line of 
tho neck and back esjiecially elongati‘d .so as lo lorin a .soil of crest 
or mane. 1‘upil circular when contracted, rennetd glands greatly 
develo])e(l. The.se chaiacteis apply especially to V. ciueita, the 
African civet, or cixet-cal. as it is commonly called, an animal 
ratlu'r larger than a lo\, and an inhabitant ol intratropical Alrica. 
r. ziheitu, the Indian t ivet. of about equal size, approaches in many 
respects, especially in the characters of the teeth and feet and 
absence of the cresl ol elongated hair on the back, to the next section. 
11 inhaliits Bengal, China, the Malay IVuiiusula and adjoining 
islands. T. ianpnlitHf>,a is a smaller hut nearly allied animal from 
the same part of the world, Ftom these three species and the next 
the Cl Net of commerce, once .so much admired as a perfume in 
Jiiigland, and .still largely used in the East, is obtained. The 
annuals are kept in cages, aiul the udunferous secretion collected by 
sc rajiing the interior ol the penneal lollicles witli a .spoon or .siiatula. 
'The single representative ol the gemns J'tvrrricula resembles in many 
res]u*cts th(‘ genets, but agrees wilh the civets in having the whole 
of the nndei sitle of the tarsus liairy ; the alisphenoid canal is gener- 
ally absent, r, malaccams, the ras.se, inhabiting India. China, 
ja\a and Sumatra, is an elegant little animal which affords a 
iavonrile iieriuinc.* to the Javane.se. The genets {Ceneita) arc smaller 
animals, with more elongated and slender bodies, and shorter limbs 
than the ciN*ets. 'J'he skull is elongated and narrow ; and the 
audjlorv' liulla large, elongated and rounded at both ends. The 
teeth are compressed and sharpqxiintecl, with a lobe on the inner 
side of the third, iijiper prcmolar not pre.sent in the previous genera. 
I’lqiil contracting to a linear aperture. Tail long, .slender, ringed. 
l''iir short and soft, spotted or cloudy. Under .si<le of the metatarsus 
with .L narrow longitudinal bald streak. Gencita vuJgans, or G, 
^rnatia, the common genet, is found in France south of the river 
Boire, S]iain, south-vN'csteni Asia and North Africa. G. felina, 
M'iU'fjalcJisis, vutoriac and paidalis are other named species, 

all Atncan in habitat. 

Tlie Malagasy fo.s.sane (7 ’V).s’.sy/ dauhrntoui), which ha.s but little 
markings on the fur ol the adult, differs by the ab.sence of a scent- 
pouch and the presence ol a coujile ol ban; .spots on the under surlace 
of the metatarsus. The beantilul linsangs {Linsanaa or Prionudon), 
ranging from the eastern Himalaya to java and Borneo, are repre- 
sented by two or three* spi*cies, easily lecognizable by the broad 
transverse bands of blackish brown and yellow with winch the body 
and tail are marked, 'i liey are spee ially distinguished by having 
only one pair of tipper molars, thereby resemliliug the cats, witli 
which, in correlation with their arboreal habits, they agree in their 
highly retractile claws, and the hairy .surlace ol the under side of the 
metatarsus. About 15 in, is the length of tlie ly]»e species. In 
We.st Alrica the linsangs are represented by Poiatia ruhardsoni, a 
small specie.s with a .sjiolted genet-hke coat, and also with a narrow 
naktid stripe on the under surface of the metatarsus, as in genets. 

Here may be placed the two African spotted palm-civets ol the 
genus Nandima, namely .V. biiiotata from the west and S. gerrardi 
from the east forest -region. In common with the true jialm-civets, 
they have a dentition numencally identical with that of Viverra 
and GzntiUa, but the cusps of the hinder prcmolars and molars arc 
much less sharp and pointed. They arc peculiar in that the wall of 
the inner chanilx,*r of the auditory bulla never o.ssifu*s, while the * 
paroccipitaJ process is not flattened out a^’d spread over the bulla. ^ 
In this re.spect they resemble the Miocene European genus Amphictis, 
as they do in the fonn of their teeth, so that they may 1 h* regarded as ^ 
nearly related to the ancestral Vwerridae, and forming in some 
degree a connecting link between the present and the next sub- | 
family. Naridinia is also peculiar in possessing a kind of rudimentary 1 
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marsupial pouch. Apparently Eupleres goudoti, of Madagascar, 
which has betm generally classed in the Herpestivae, is a nearly 
related animal, characterized by (he reduction of its dentition, due 
(o insectivorous habits (fig, 3) ; the canines being small, the anterior 
pri'inolars c.'inme-hke, and the limder i»reniolars molariform. It is 
a uniformly-coloured creature of medium .size. 

The palm-civets, or paradoxures, constituting the Asiatic genus 
Paradox urus, have, as already stated, the following dental formula, 
viz. i. 3, r. }. p. m. total 40 ; the cusps of the molars being 
low and blunted, and these teeth m the upper jaw much broader 
than in the civets. The head is jiointcd in front, with small rounded 
t‘arK ; the limbs are of medium length, with the soh's of the feet 
almost completely naki'd, and fuHv retractile claws ; while the long 
tail is not prehensile and clothed with hair of moderate length. 



Fig. 3. — Skull of Eupleres poudoti. f nat. size. 


Spots are the chief type of marking. l“he vertebrae number 7, 
D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 20'3b. Numerous relatively largi; sjiecies 
ranging from India to Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes, with oik* in 
Tibet, represent the genus. Neatly allietl are Atitognlc Icuiotis, 
with a wide distrrbution, and A. tnvn^ata, of java, both longitudin- 
ally striped species, with small and .slightly separated molars, and a 
prolonged l»ony palate (see Bm.m-Civet). 

'riie binturoiig {Arctic (is hinturcnig) has typically the same dental 
formula as the last, but the posterior upper inolur and the first low’^er 
jireiiiolar are often absent. Molars small and rounded, with a dis- 
tinct interval between every tw-o, but formed generally on the same 
pattern as Paradoxuvus. Vertebrae: C. 7, 1), 14, L. 5, S. 3, Cu. 34. 
Body elongated ; head broad belimd, with a small' pointed face, 
long and numercnis whiski rs, and small ears, rounded, but clothed 
with a jiencil of long hairs, hiyes small. Limbs short, with the 
soles of the feet broad ami entirely naked, 'fail very long and 
irehensile. Fur long and harsh. Cai*cuni extieniely small. The 
liiitiirong inhabits southern Asia from Nepal through the Malay 
Peninsula to the islands of Sumatra and Java. Although structu- 
rally agreeing closely wilh the jvaradoxures, its tufted ears, long, 
coarse and dark hair, and jirehensile tail give it a very different 
external appearance. It is slow and cautions in its movements, 
chiefly if not entirely arbeueal, and appears lo feed on vegetables as 
well as animal substances (see Binturong). 

Hemigale is another modification ol the jiaradoxure type, repre- 
sented by H. hardwickt'i ol Borneo, iui elegant -looking animal, 
smaller and more slemler than the paradoxures, of light grey colour, 
with transvcr.se broad dark bands across the back and loins. 

Cynogaic also contains one Bornean species, C'. heunetti, a curious 
otter-lilie modification of the viverrine type, having semi-aquatic 
habits, both swimming in the water and climbing trees, living upon 
fish, crustaceans, small mammals, birds and fruits. The number 
and general arrangement ot the teeth are as in Paradoxurus, but the 
premolars are peculiarly elongated, coinnressed, pointed and re- 
curved, though the molars are tuberculated. The head is elongali'd, 
with the muzzle broad and depressed, the whiskers are very long 
and abundant, and tlie tans small and rounded. Toes short and 
slightly webbed at the base. Tail short, cylindrical, covered with 
short hair. Fur very dtmse and soft, of a dark-brown colour, mixed 
w’ith black and grey. 

In llie mongoose group, or Herpestiuae, the tympanic or anterior 
portion of the auditory bulla is produced into an ossified external 
auditory meatus of considerable length ; while the paroccipital 
process never projects below the bulla, on the hinder surface of 
which, in adult animals, it is spread out and completely lost. The 
toes are straight, with long, unsheathed, non-rotmctile claw-s. 

In the typical mongooses or ichneumons, Herpestes, the dental 

formula is t. i{, r. p. 4-!’^ .3^ ^ molars 

4 Of 3 

having generally strongly-developed, sharply-pointed cu,sps. The 
skull is elongated and constricted behind the orbit.s. The face is 
short and conijiressed, with the frontal region broad and arched. 
Post-orbital jirocesses of frontal and jugal bones well developed, 
generally meeting so as to complete the circle of the orbit behind. 
Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13. L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 21-26. Head pointexl in front. 
Ears short and rounded. Body long and slender. Extremities 
short. Five toe.s on each foot, the first, especially that on the hind- 
foot, very short. I'oes free, or but sligntly palnialcd. Soles of 
fore-feet and terminal portion of those of hind-pair nuked ; under 
surface of mtvta tarsus clothed with hair. TaU long or moderate, 
generally thick at the base, and sometimes covered with more or 
less elongated hair. The longer hairs covering the liody and tail 
almost always ringed. The genus is common to the warmer parts of 
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Asia and Africa, and while many of the species, like the Egyptian 
//. ichneumon and the ordinary Indian mongoose, //. mungo, are 
pepper'and-salt coloured, the large African H, alhicauda has the 
terminal two-thirds of the tail clothed with long white hairs (see 
Iciinkumon). 

The following distinct African and Malagasy generic representa- 
tives ot the subfamily are recognized, viz. Helogale, with ^ preniolars, 
and containing the small South African H. parvula and a variety of 
the same. Udeogale crassicauda and two allied tropical African 
speci(‘s differ Iroin Herpestes in having only four toes on each foot. 
The orbit is nearly com])lete, and the tail of moderate length and 
rather bushy. In Cvnictis, which has the orbit completely closed, 
there are hve Irorit and four hind toes ; anrl the .skull is shorter and 
broader than m llerpestcs, rather contracted behind the orbits, the 
face short, and the anterior chamber of the auditory bulla very 
large. The front claw.s are elongated, luclude.s only C. penicillata 
tioni South Africa. 

All the foregoing hcrpestines have the nose short, with its under 
surface flat, bald, and with a median longitudinal groove. The 
remaining forms have the nose more or less produced, with its 
under side convex, and a .space between the nostrils and the uj^per 
lip co\'en»d with clo.sely pre.ssed hairs, and without any median 
groove. The South African Hhvnchogale muclleri, a reddish animal 
^^lth five toes to each foot and j (alinormally g) premolans, alone 
represents the first genu.s. The cusimansos {Cro<tsarchufi), which 
differ by having only i{ jiremolars. and thus a total of 36 teeth, 
include, on tin' ol her liand, several .sj^eeies. The muzzle i.s elongated, 
tlie claws on the fore feet are long and curved, the first front toe Ls 
very short; the under surtace of the metal arsus naked; and the 
tail -.Iiorter than the body, tapering. Fur harsh. Includes C. of>- 
scurus, the cusimanse, a small burrowing animal from West Africa, 
of uniform dark-browm colour, C. fasciatus, C. aehra, C. gambianua 
and othi'rs. Lastly, we have Surienta, a more distinct genus than 
any ol the above. The ileiital formula is as in the last, but the teeth 
ol the molar series are remarkably short in the antero-posterior 
direction, eorrosponding with the shortness of the .skull generally. 
Orbits comj>lete beliiud. Vertebrae : 7. IL 15, L. b, S. 3, Ca. 20. 

Though the head is short and broad, tlie nose is pointed and rather 
produced and movable, while the ears are very short. Body shorter 
and limbs longiT than in fferpestes. 'loes 4-4. Claws on fore-feet 
very long and narrow, arched, pointed and subequal. Hind-feet 
with shorter claws, soles hairy. Tail rather .shorter than the body. 
One .species only is known, the meerkat or suricate, 5 . tetmdactvla, 
a small grey’ brown animal, with dark transverse stripes on Iho 
hinder part of the back, from South Atrica. 

The names Galidictis, Galidui and Hemigalidia indicate three 
generic modifications of the Herpentinae, all inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar. The best-known. Gnhdia eUigans, is a lively squirrel-like 
little animal with soft fur and a long busliy tail, which climbs and 
jump-! witli agility. It is of a chestnut-brown colour, the tail being 
ringed with darker brown. Galidictis vittata and G. striata chiefly 
differ from the ichneumons in their coloration, being grey with 
parallel longitudinal strqies of dark brown. 

Consideralile diversity of opinion prevails with regard to the 
serial position of the aard-wolf, or maned jackal {Ptoteles cristatus). 
of southern and eastern Africa, .some authorities making it the 
repu-ientative of a family by itself, others referring it to the 
Hyacnidae, while others again regard it as a modified member of the 
Viverridae. After all, the distinct ion eithiT way cannot be very 
great, since tlie two families just named are intimately connected 
by marks of the extinct 1 ctithcrium. With the Viverridae it agrees 
in having the autlitory bulla divided, while in the number of dor.sal 
vertebrae it is hyena-like. The cheek-teeth are .small, far apart, 
and almo.st rudimentary in character (.see fig. 4), and the canines 


lou'* and rather slender. The dc'iital formula i.s i. 3 . 1 . P- w. — \ 
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total 30 or 32, Vertebrae; C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 2, C. 24. The 
fori’-feet with five toes ; the first, though sliort, with a distinct claw. 
The hind-leet with four subequal toes ; all, like those of the fore-foot, 
furnished with strong, blunt, non -retractile claws (see Aa,rd-Woi.f). 

The hyenas or hyaenas {llyaemduc) differ from the preceding 
family {Viverridae) in the ab.sence of a distinct vertical partition 
betwt‘en the two halves of the auditory bulla ; and are 
further characterized by the absence of an alisphenoid 
canal, the reduction of tlic molars to ], and the presence 
of 15 dorsal verteb^e. The dental formula in the existing forms 
(to which alone remarks apply) is i. 3. c. p. m. J ; 

total 34 ; the teeth? ^ leciallv the canines and premolars, being very 
large,* strong and c^M^l. TTpper sectorial vnth a large, distinctly 
trilobcd blarle and a^pderately tlcveloped inner lobe jilaced at the 
anterior extremity of me blade. Molar very small, and placed trans- 
versely close to the hifidor edge of the last, as in the Pelidae. Ix)wer 
sectorial consisting of little more than the bilol.ied blade. Zygomatic 
arehe-» of skull very strong ; and sagittal crest high, giving 

attachment to vtjfWK^rful biting muscles. Orbits incomplete 
behind, Vertebr^rV^, 1 >. 15, L. 5, S. 4, Ca, 19. Limbs rather 
long, e.specially tli^^mtterior pair, digitigrade, four subequal toes on 
each, with stout non-re^ctile claws, the first toes being repre.senled 
by momentary metac^pal and metatarsal bones. Tail rather 


.short. A large post-anal median glandular pouch, into which the 
largely developed anal scent glands pour their secretion. 

The three well-characterized species of Hyaena arc divisible into 
two sections, to which some zoologists assign generic rank. In the 
typical species the upper molar is moderately developed and three- 
rooted ; and an inner tubercle and heel more or less developed 
on the lower molar. Ears large and pointed. Hair long, forming a 
mane on the back and sliouldcrs. Kepresented firstly by H. striata. 



Fig, 4. — Skull and Dentition of Aard-Wolf [Ptoteles cristatus), x L 

the striped hyena of northern and eastern Africa and southern 
Asia ; and H. hrunnea of Stiuth A Inca, in some resjiects intermediate 
between thi.s and the next section. In the second section, forming the 
subgenus Crocuta, the upper molar is extremely small, <v\o- or one- 
rooted, often deciduous ; the lower molar without trace of inner 
tubercle, and with an extremely small heel. Ears moderate, rounded. 
Hair not elongated to lorm a mane. 'J'he spotted hyena. Hyaena 
[Crocuta) crocuta, of which, like the strijierl species, there are .several 
local races, represents this group, and ranges all over Africa south 
of the Sahara. In dental characters the first section incliiuvs more 
to the Viverridae, the seconcl to th(‘ I'cUdae ; or the second may In* 
considered as the more specialized form, as it certainly is in its 
visceral anatomy, especially in that of the reprocluctivi' organs ol 
the female. (See Hyena.) 

(B) Arcioidea, — So fur as the auditory region of the skull’ 
is concerned, the exi.sling representatives of the dog tribe or 
Canidae are to a great extent intermediate between the cat and 
civet group {Aeluroidea) on the one hand, and the typical 
representatives of the bear and wea.sel group on the other. 
They were consequently at one time classed in an intermediate 
group— the (ynoidea ; but fossil forms show such a complete 
transition from dogs to bears as to demonstrate the artificial 
character of such a division. Consoipjently, the dogs are in- 
cluded in the bear-group. Jn this wider sense the Arcioidea 
will be characterized by the tympanic bone being disk-shaped 
and forming the whole of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; 
the large size of the external auditory meatus or tube ; and the 
large and branching maxillo-turbinuJ bone, which cuts off the 
naso-turbinal and two adjacent bones from the anterior nasal 
chaml)er. The tympanic bulla has no internal partition. There 
is a large carotid canal. Cowper’s glands are lacking ; and there 
is a large penial bone. 

From all tin.* other members of the group the Canidae are broadly 
distinguLshed (in the case of existing forms) by the large and well- 
developed tympanic bulla, with which the paroccipital 
proce.ss is in contact. An alisphenoid canal is pre.sent. ^ 

The feet are digitigrade, usually with five (in one instance four) 
front tind always four hind-toes. The molars generally l{- 
havc tall cusp.s, and the sectorials are large and powerful (fig.s. i 
and 2), The intestine has both a duodeno-jejunal flexure and a 
caecum. A prostate gland is present ; but there are no glands in 
the va.sa deferentia ; the penial hone is grooved ; and anal glands 
are generally developed. The di-stribution of the family is cosmo- 
politan. The normal dentition is 7. tf, c. p. L w. -3 ; total 42 ; 
thus differing from the typical .series only by the loss of the la.st pair 
of upper molars (present in certain extinct forms). In the characters 
of the teeth the group i.s the most primitive of all Carnivora, 'i'ypi- 
cally the upp(*r .sectorial (fig. i, 11) consists of a stout blade, of which 
the anterior ciusp is almost obsolete, the middle cusp large, conical 
and pointed backwards, and the po.stcrior cu.sp in the form of a 
conipre.ssed ridge ; the inner lobe i.s very small, and placed at the 
fore part of the tooth. The first molar is more than half the antero- 
posterior length of the sectorial, and considerably wider than long ; 
its crown consists of two prominent conical cusps, of which the 
anterior is the larger, and a low, broad inward prolongation, support- 
ing two more or less dis' ’net cusps and a raised inner border. The 
second molar re.sembles the first in general form, but is considerably 
smaller. The lower sectorial (fig. 2, II) is a large tooth, with a 
strong compres.sed bilobed blade, the hinder lobe being considerably 
the larger and more pointed, a small but distinct inner tubercle 
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placed at the hinder margin of the posterior lobe of the blade, and 
a broad, low, tuberculated heel, occupying about one-third of the 
whole length of the tooth. The second molar is leas than half the 
length of the first, with a pair of cusps placed side by side anteriorly, 
and a less distinct posterior pair. The third is an extremely small 
and simple tooth with a subcircular tuberculated crown and single 
root. 

Views differ in regard to the best classification of the Canidae, 
some writers adopting a number of generic groups, while others con- 
sider that vei^' few meet the needs of the case. In retaining the old 
genus Canis in a wide sense, that is to say, inclusive of the foxes, 
Professor Max Weber is followed. The best cranial character by 
which the different members of the family may be distinguished is 
that in dogs, wolves and jackals the post-orbital proce.ss of the 
frontal bone is regularly smooth and convex above, with its extremity 
bent downwards, whereas in foxes th<* process is hollowed above, 
with its outer margin (particularly of the anterior border) somewhat 
raised. This modification coincides in the mam with the division 
of the group into two parallel senes, the l'h{)oids or Lupine forms 
and Alopecoids or Vulpine forms, characterized by the presence 
of frontal air-sinuses in the fornuT, which not only affects the 
external form but to a sfill greater degree the shape of the anterior 
part of the cranial cavity, and the absence of such .sinuses in the 
latter. The pupil of the eye wh<‘n contracted is round in most 
mem tiers of the first group, and vertically elliptical in the otliens, 
but more observations are required belore this character can be 
absolutely relied upon. The form and length of the t.iil is often used 
for the purjioses of classification, but its characters do not coincide 



Fig. 5. —The African Hunting-Dog [Lveaon pictus). 


w'ith those of the cranium, as many of the South American Canidae 
liave 1 he long bushy tails of foxes and the skulls of wolves. 

The most aberrant ropre.sentative of the tliooid scries is the 
African hunting-dog {Lveaon pirtus, fig. 5), which differs from the 
other rnemb^h of this senes by the teeth being rather more massive 
and roundtfd, the skull shorter and broader, and the presence of 
but four toes on each limb, as in Hveiia. The huntiiig-dog, irom 
south and east -^fric^, is very distinct externally from all other 
Canidae ; being nearly as large as a ina.stiff, with large, broadly 
ovate erect ears and a singular colouring, often consisting of un- 
sjmi metrical large .spots of white, yellow and black. It presents 
some curious .suju’rficial resemblances to Hyena evoenta, perhaps a 
case of mimetic analogy, and hunts its prey in large packs. Seveml 
local races, one of which comes from Somaliland, differing in size 
and colour, are recognized (see Honting-Dog). Nearly related to 
the hunting-dog are the dholes or wild dogs of Asia, as repre.senled 
by the Central .Asian Cyon primaevus and the Indo Malay C. 
javanicua. They have, liowcver, five front-toes, but lack the last 
lower molar ; while they agree with Lycaon and Speothosi in that 
the heel of the lower sectorial tooth has only a single compressed 
cutting cusp, in place of a large outer and a smaller inner cusp as in 
Cams. Dholes are whole-coloured animals, with .short heads; 
and hunt in packs. The bush dog {Speothos, or Iciicyon venaticus) 
of Guiana is a small, short-legged, short-tailed and short-haired 

species characterized by the molars being only the carnassial 

having no inner cusp. The long-haired raccoon-dog {Nyctereutes 
procyonoides) of Japan and China agrees essentially in eveiything 
but general appearance (which is strangely raccoon-like) with Canis. 
The typical group of the latter includes some of the larges! members 
of the family, such as the true wolves of the northern parts of both 
Old and New Worlds (C. lupus. &c.), and the various breeds of the 
domestic dog (C. familiaris), the origin of which is still involved in 


obscurity. Some naturalists believe it to be a distinct species, 
descended from one that no longer exists in a wild state ; other-* 
have sought to find its progenitors in some one of the wild or half- 
wild races, either of true dogs, wolves or jackals ; while others again 
believe that it is derived from the mingling of two or more wild 
.species or races. It is probably the earliest animal domesticated 
by man, and few if any other species have undergone such an extra- 
ordinary amount of variation in size, form and proportion of limbs, 
cars and tail, variations which have been perpetuated and increased 
by careful selective breeding (see Dog). The dingo or Australian 
dog is met with wild, and also as the domestic companion of the 
aboriginal race of the country, by whom it appears to have been 
originally introduced. It is nearly related to a half-wild dog in- 
habiting Java, and also to the pnriah dogs of India and other eastern 
countries. Dogs were also in the possession of the natives of New 
Zealand and other islands of the Pacific, where no placental mammals 
exist naturally, on tlicir discovery by Eiirojieans in the 18th c(?ntury. 
The .slender- jawed C. simensis of Abyssinia and the South American 
C. juhaius and C, antarcticus are also generally placed in this groiqj. 
On the other hanrl, the North American coyote (C. latrans), with its 
numerous subspecies, and the Old World jackals, such as the Indo- 
European C- aufeus, the Indian C. palhpes, and the African C, 
lupaster, C. anihtts, C. adustiis, C. vafte^atus and C. mesomclas (the 
black-backed jackal), although closely related to the wolves, have 
been placed in a separate group under the name of Lupultt\. Again, 
Thous (or Lvrftlope,\), is a group projiosed for certain South .American 
Canidae. locally known as foxes, and distinguished from all the 
foregoing by their fox-like aspect and longer tails, although with 
.skulls ot the thdoid type. Among these arc the bright -colon red 
colpeo, C, magellamins, the darker C. thous, C. asarae, C. guseus, 
C. cancfivorus and C. hra^tliensis. Some of these, such as C. aznrae 
and C. griseus. show a further ajiproximation to the fox in that the 
pupil of tht‘ eye forms a vertical slit. More distinct from all the pre- 
ceding are the members of the alopecoid or vulpine .section, W'hicli are 
unknown in South America. The characteristic feature of the skull 
has been already mentioned. In addition to this, reference may be 
made to the elliptical (in i>lace of circular) pupil of the eye. and the 
general pre.sence of ten (rarely eight) teats instead of a .smaller 
number. The typical group, constituting the subgenus (or genu.s) 
Vulpcs, is represented by numerous species and races spread o^Tr 
the Old Worm and North America. Foremost among tne.se is the 
European fox (C. vulpes -otherwise Vulpes alopex, or V. vulpcs), 
represented in the Himalaya by the variety C. v. montanus and m 
North Africa by C. v. nihticus, while the North American C. pcnnsyl- 
vanicus or fulvus, can .scarcely be regarded as more than a local race. 
On the other hand, tlie Asiatic C. bengalensis and C. corsac, and the 
North American C. velox (kit-fox) are smaller and perfectly distinct 
species. From all these the North American C. anereo-argeniatus 
(grey fox) and C*. littoralis are distinguislied by having a fringe of 
stiff hairs in the tail, whence they are separated as Urocyon. Again, 
the Arctic fox (C. lagopus), of which there is a blue and a white phase, 
has the tail very full and bushy and the .soles of the feet thickly 
haired, and has hence been distinguished as Leucocyon. Lastly, wo 
have the elegant little African foxes known as fennccs (Fennecus), 
such as C. zerda and C. famelicus of the north, and the southern 
C. chama, all pale - coloured animals, with enormously long ears, 
and corresponcfingly inflated auditory bullae to the skull (see Wolf, 
Jackal, Fox). 

Whatever differences of opinion may obtain among naturalists 
as to the propriety of separating gcnerically the foxes from the 
wolves and dogs, there can be none as to the claim of the long-cared 
fox {Otocyon megalotis) of .south and east Africa to represent a 
genus by itself. In this animal the dental formula is ». j{, c. j. p. 

Ml, ; total 46 or 48. The molar teeth being in excess of almost 

4 

all other placental mammals witli a differentiated senes of teeth. 
They have the same general characters as in Canis, with very pointed 
cusps. The lower sectorial shows little of the typical character, 
havung five cusps on the crown-surface ; these can, however, be 
identified as the inner tubercle, the two greatly reduced and obliquely 
placed lobes of the blade, and two cusps on the heel. The skull 
generally re.scmbles that of the smaller foxes, particularly the fennecs. 
The auditory bullae arc very large. The hinder edge of the lower 
jaw has a peculiar form, owing to the great development of an ex- 
panded, compressed and somewhat inverted subangular proce.ss. 
Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 22. Ears very large. Limbs 
rather long, with the normal number of toes. The two parietal 
ridges on the skull remain widely separated, so that no sagittal 
crest is formed. The animal is somewhat smaller than an ordinary 
fox. In the year 1880 Professor Huxley suggested that in the long- 
cared fox we have an animal nearly representing the stock from 
which have been evolved all the other representatives of the dog 
and fox tribe. One ol the main grounds for arriving at this conclusion 
was the fact that this animal has very generally four true molars in 
each jaw, and always that number in the lower jaw ; whereas three 
is the maximum number of these teeth to be met with in nearly 
all placental mammals, other than whales, manatis, armadillos 
and certain others. The additional molars in Otocyon were regarded 
as survivals from a primitive type when a larger number was the 
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rule. l*ala(.‘OTitulojjv has, liowover, made |2frcat strides since i88o, 
and tin* idea tliat the earlier mammals had more teeth than their 
descendants has not only received no conhrmatioii, hut lias been 
}>racticallv disproved. t'onse([i(ently Miss Alliertina Cailsson had a 
comparatn fly easy task (ui d pajK'r pnhlished m the ZoohKisches 
Jii/uhuih lor it>u5) m demonstrating that the long-eared fox is a 
,s])ecidhzetl, and to sonn* extent degraded, form rather than a 
primitive tviie. This, Jiowever, is not all, lor the lady points out 
that, as was suggested yeurs previously by the present writer, the 
creatine is really the descendant of the lossil Cams curvipalatus of 
northern India. Tins is a circumstance ol eonsiderablc interest from 
a distributional jioint of view, as atlordmg one more instance of the 
intimate relationship between the Tertiary mammalian Jauna ol 
India and the existing mammals ol Africa. 

In legaul to the members of the dog-tribe as a whole, it may be 
slated that they are generally sociable animals, hunting their jirey 
111 packs, ]Manv spi'cics burrow in the ground ; none habitually 
climb trees. Though mostly carnivorous, feeding chieily on animals 
they have chased and killed themselves, many, especially among the 
smaller species, eat garbage, carrion, insects,' and also Iruit. berries 
and other vegetable substances. The u])per surface ol the tail 
of the lox has a gland covered with coarse straight hair. This 
gland, which emits an aromatic otlour, is lound in all Camdae, with 
]H)ssibly the exception of Lveaon piitiis. Although the bases of the 
hair covering the gland are usually almost white, the tips are always 
black ; this colour being generally extended to the surrounding 
hairs, and often forming dark bars on the buttocks. The dark spot 
on the back of the fail is particulaily cotisjucuous, notably in such 
widi'lv separated .species as the wc)l\<‘S, .Azara's dog and tlie lennec. 

Although Its existing representatives are very different, the bear- 
family or Cufidar, as will 1 h‘ moie fully mentioned in the s^'quel, 
Bearirlbe.^^*^^ times intimately connected with the Camdae, 

In common with the next two lamilies, the modern 
I rsulae are characterized by tlie very small lympaiiic bulla, 
and the broad paroccipital process, whicli is, however, inde- 
]iendeiit of the bulla. The h'et are more or le.ss completely plant i- 
gr.uie and live-toed. The mlestiiie has iumIIict duodeno jejunal 
lleNure nor a caecum ; the jirostato gland is rudimentary; but 
glands occur in thi* vasa di'fcrcntia ; and the penial bone is cylin- 
drical. As distinctive characteristics ol the Ursidae, may be men- 
tioned the pri‘seiice of an ahsphenoid canal on tlie base of the skull ; 
the general alisence of a perforation on tlie inner side ol the lower 
end of the liunieriis ; the presence ot two pairs of upper and three of 
lower molar.s, which are nnvitly elongateil aufl low-ciispe<l ; and the 
non-cutting character and lorc-and alt shortening of the upper 
set tonal, which has no inner root and one inner cusp (fig. t, HI.). 
.‘Vnal glands are apparently wanting. The short tail, bulky build, 
completely plantigrade Jeel and clumsy gait are features eminiMilly 
characteristic of the bears. 

The great ninjonty of e-xisling bears may be included in the 
typical genus Utsus, ot which, lu this wide .sense, tin* leading char- 
acteristics will be as lollow’s. riie dentition is i. j|. / . j, /». |, w. 3 =4.: ; 
but the three anterior premolars, above and below, are one-rooted, 
rudimentary and freijuently w’anting, llsually the lirst (placed 
clo^e to the canine) is nresent. and alter a considerable interval the 
third, which is Mtuated close to the other teeth of the cheek-.srries. 
The fourth (upper .set tonal) differs esseiiLuilly from the corresponding 
tooth ol Ollier Carnivoivi in that the inner lobe is not supported by a 
distinct root ; its sectorial characters being very .shglitly marked. 
The crowns of both true molars are longer than broad, w'ith flattened, 
tuberciilated, grinding surfaces ; the second having a large backward 
prolongation or heel. The lower sectorial has a small and indistinct 
blade and greatly developed tubercular heel ; the second molar is ol 
about the same leiigtli, but with a broader and more tlattenc'd 
tubercular crown ; while the Hurd is smaller. The milk-teeth are 
conpiaratively small, and slietl at an early age. The .skull is more 
or less elongated, with tin* orbits small and incomplete behind, and 
the palate ])rolonged considerably behind the last molar. \'ertebrae : 
C. 7, 1 ). 14, L. (), S. 5, Ca. 8-10. Body heavy. I'eet broad, com- 
pletely plantigrade ; the five toes on each well developed, and 
armed with long com^iressed and mocleratcly curved, non retractile 
claws, the soles being generally naked. Tail very short. Ears 
moderate, ereet, roundecl, hairy, bur generally long, soft and 
shagg>'. 

Bears are animals of considerable bulk, and include among them 
the largest members ot the order. Though the .species arc not 
numerous, they are widely s]iread over the earth, although absent 
from Africa south of tlie Sahara and Australasia. As a rule, they 
are oiimivoroiis, or v<‘getable feeders, even the polar bear, which 
siib.sists tor most ot the year on flesh and fish, eating grass in summer. 
On the other hand, many of the brown bears li\’e largely on salmon 
m summer. Among the various species the white polar bear of tlie 
Arctic regions, fh'sus (Thalassahfus) maritimus, differs from the 
ri'st by its small and low head, small, narrow and simple molars, 
and the presence ot a certain amount of hair on the soles of the 
The tvpiral group of the genus is represented by the brown bear 
(C^ arctits) ol KurojH' and Asia, of which lliere are many local races, 
such as the Syrian W a, svnants, the Himalavan U. a. isahrllitins, 
the North .Asiatic U, a. loUaris, and the nearly allied Kamchadale 
r.ice, w'hich is of great size. In Alaska l!ie group is represented by 


huge bears, which can scarcely claim specific distinctness from 
U. antus ; and if these are ranked only as race.s, it is practically 
imimssible to regard the Rocky Mountain grizzly boar (f.^ havnhiUs) 
as of higher rank, although it naturally diffeis more trom the Asiatie 
animal. Oii the other hand, the small and light-coloured V ,pTninosiis 
ot Tibet may be allowed specific rank. More distinct is the North 
Ameru.ui black bear V. amcritamts, and its white relative V. 
kcrmvdei of Briti.sh Columbia ; and p(‘rhaj)S we should attiliate to 
this group the Himalavan and Japanese black bears [V. torquatus 
and V, japometts). Very di.stinct is the small Makiv sun-bear C . 
(lielarctus) malavanus, characterized by its short, smooth fur. 
extensile tongue, short and wide head, and broad molars. FiiialK-, 
the spectacled bear of the Andes, V. [Trnnarctus) ovnatm, whicli is 
also a broad-skulled black s]>ecies, diflers from all the rest in luivm); 
a perforation, or loramen. on the inner side ot the lowei end ol thi‘ 
humerus. A .second genus, Mrlursus, represented by the Jiidiaii 
slcjth-bear {M. ursimts), ditlers from the preceding in having only 
two jniirs of upper incisors, the small size of the cheek t(*eth. and the 
extensile lips. .Vnts, white-ants, iruils and lioni'v tfirm the chiet 
lood of this shaggy black species, -- a diet which accounts lor its 
leeble dentition (sec Bhar). 

1 he ]>arti-coloured bear or giant panda { ‘irlinnpus mehtfiolcucus, 
fig. b) of ea.stem Tibet and north west China forms in M)mt‘ degree 
a connecting link Indween the bears ami the true panda, although 
placed by JTolessor H. R. Lankester m the same family as the latter. 
In the number ot the teeth, and to some e.vtent m tlie character of 
the molars, as well as in the abbreviated tail, Acluiopiis resembles 
the bear,, but m Hie structure of the sectorial tooth, the jiresence 
C)f an e.stra radial carpal bone, and Hie osteology generally, it is 
more like the panda. In the ab.sence ol an alisjdienoul canal to the 



Fig. 6 . — The Parti-coloured Hear, or Giant Panda 
{Aeluropus melunolrncus). 


skull it difTcr.s both from the latter and the bears, and thereby 
resembles the raccoons ; while in having a pei Iota lion at the lowi'r 
end of the humerus, it agrees with the .spectacled bear. Hie jiaiula 
and raccoon.s. The dentition is /. (. {, p, m, total 40 ; 

premolars increasing in size from first to last, and two-rooted excejit 
the first ; the first upper molar with ejuadrate crown, broader than 
long; and the .second larger than the first. Skull with the zygo 
malic arches and sagittal crest immensely de\eloped, ascending 
branch of lower jaw very high, giving great space for attachment of 
temporal muscle, and facial portion short. Bony juilate not extend- 
ing behind the last molar. No ahsphenoid canal. Feet bear-like, 
but soles more liairy, and perhajis less completely plantigrade. 
Fur long and thick ; and tail e.xtremely sliort. Humerus with a 
perforation on the inner side of the lower end ; a very large extra 
radial carpal bone. The colour of tliis strangi' animal is black and 
white (lig. ii). 

With the panda (.lelunts fiilgcns) W'e reach an undoubted repre- 
.seiilative of the Ptoirvuidac, or raccoon tribe, differing, however, 
from all the rest except the doubtful .4elity<>pn^, in its .Asiatic habitat. 
If the latter b<* included, the family mny be defined as iullow's. 
Molars except in 'leluropus, with blunt or .sharp cusj^s ; no ali- 
sphenoid cannl, except in .Aelurits \ humerus genenilly w'ith a 
foramen; leet jilantigrade ; tail, except in A clufv pus, \on\^ and 
generally ringed. 

In the panda tlie dentition is f. i}, r. |, />. wt. H ; total 38 ; the 
first lower molar being minute and deciduous, and the upper molars 
broad with numerous and complicated cusps. Vertebrae : C. 7, 
D. 14, L. 6, S, 3, Ca. 18. Skull high and comjiressed, "with an ali- 
sphenoia canal, a short facial portion, and the ascending branch 
of the lower jaw. as in Aeluropus, very tall. Face cat-like, wfith 
moderate, erect, pointed ears. Claws blunt. Tail cyhndncal and 
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rinc^od. Kur long and thick. Extra radial carpal bono moderate. 
The panda is a bright golden red animal, with black under-parts, 
ranging trom lhc‘ eastern Hmialaya to north-western China, wliere 
it is* represented by a distinct race, 3 *’o.ssil species occur in the later 
'J'ertiary deposits of Europe (see I^anda). 

The raccoons (Proryon) arc the hrst and typical representatives 
of the American section of the family, in which an alisphenoid canal 
is always wanting. In this genus the dentition is 7. c. />. f. m. 2 : 
total 40 : t he upper molars bciug broad and tuherculated ; the npjier 
sectorial (like that ol Aelttropus and Aelutus) having three outer 
cusps and a broad bicu.sjiid inner lobe, giving an almost quadrate 
form to the crown. First upper molar with a large tuberculatetl 
crown, rather broader than long ; second considerably smaller, 
with transversely oblong crown. Lower .sectorial (first molar) with 
an extremely small and ill-defmi'd blade, jdaced transversely m 
front, and a large inner tubercle and heel ; second molar as long as 
the first, but narrower behind, with five obtuse cusps. Vertebrae: 
C. 7. 1 ). 14, L. G, S. 3, Cu. I0-'2o. liody stout. Head broad behind, 
but with a ])ointed muzzle. In walking the entire sole not applied 
to Iht? ground, as u is when the animal is staiuliiig. Toes, especially 
of the lore-foot, very free, and capable of being spread wide ajiart ; 
claws compressed, *curv(‘d and ]>ointed. Tail moderately long, 
cylindrical, lliicklv covered with hair, ringed. non-])ruhensile. Fur 
long, thick and soft. The common raccoon {Protynn lotor) of North 
Ainerua is the tvjie of tin.s genus ; it is replaced m South America 
by P, cauertnorus (.see Eaccoon). 'J'lic cacouiistles {lia^sarisius) 
are nearly allied to Proryon, but ol more slender and elegant propor- 
tions, with shaqier nose, longer tail, and more digitigrade feet, and 
teetli smaller and more sliarjdy cusped. The tv]>ical If. a^inta is 
from the southern parts of the United States and Mexico, wliile P, 
{Wnpnciia) aunulata is Mexican and Central American. 

The name lia^saricyon has beim given to a rlistinct modification of 
the ]u'ocvonme type of which at jire.sent two species are known, 
one lioni Costa Rica and the otlier Irotn Ecuador respectively, 
named }i, f^ahbi and Ji. alleni. 'I'liey much resemble the kinkajou 
in external appearance, but the skull and leeth arc more like those 
ol l^iocyou and Nasua, Jn the coatis, Nasiio, the dentition is as in 
Jbmyon, but the upper canines are larger an<l more strongly com- 
jio'ssed, and the molars smaller; while the hicial portion of the 
skull IS more elongated and nariow. Vertebrae : C. 7, 1 ). 14, I.. G, 

S. 3, (“ri. 23. .Ikidy elongated and rather conijiressed. Nost‘ 

])roiong<*(I into a .somewhat iijiliirned, obli<piely-tnincated. mobile 
snout, 'lail long, non-jirehen.sile, tapering ami ringed, (‘oatis. or 
coati mundis, Jivt* in .small troop.s of eight to twenty, are chiefly 
arboreal, ami feed on Iriiits, young birds, eggs, in.secls, ct'c. The 
two best-known specie.s are A^ nariui of M('xico and Central .Vmonca, 
and .V, 1 ufa of South /Vnierica from Surinam to Paraguay (see Coatt). 

In the kinkajou {(j.v.), an animal long known a.s Cnlolcpies ('aiuh- 
vo/t'ulits, Init wliose designation it has been propo.sed to change to 
the imclassical ftavtis, Ibe dentition is 7. :|, c. -|, />. ni. 

Molars with low flat crown.s, very obscurely tuberculatcd. Skull 
short and roundetl, with flat upper surface. Vertebrae ; C. 7, D. i^, 

T, . G, S. 3. Ca. 26-2tS. Clavicles jirescnt, but in a very rudimentary 
condition. Head broad and round. Ears short. Body long and 
musteline. Limbs short. Tail long, tapering and prehensile. Fur 
short and soil, 'J'ongm; long and very e.\ tensile. 

'J he last exist iug family of the land Carnivora is that typified 
by the marlen.s and weasels, ami hence known as the Miistclidae. 
^ . The grouj) is characterized by the absence of an alisphenoid 

canal in the skull, the reduction of the molars to ^ or even 
■ L the medium .size ol the .sectorial tooth in each jaw', the 
absence or jire.seiice of a perjoration in the luimerus, and the pre.sence 
of anal glands. The family is cosmopolitan in cli.stribution, with the 
exception of Aii.stralasia and Madagascar. 

The first section of the family, forming the subfamily Mustelinae, 
is typically characterized by the short and partially webbed toes, 
furnished with short, compressed, sharp, curved and often jiartitilly 
retractile claw's. The upper molar is alw'ays of moderate size and 
elongated in the transverse direction. In the martens and sables 
{Mustvla) the dentition is t. c, f, p. m, ; total 38 ; the upper 
sectorial having iCs inner lobe close to the anterior edge of the 
tooth ; ami the upper molar being nearly as large as the sectorial. 
Low'er sectorial wnth .small inner tubercle. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, 
L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 18-23. Body long and .slender. Limbs .short, partially 
digitigrade, with the feet rounded and the toes short, wdth com- 
pressed, acute, semi-retractile claw'S. Tail moderate or long, more 
or less bushy. One species, M. martes, the jiine-marten, is British ; 
the remainder inhabit the northern regions of Europe, Asia and 
America. Many of the species, as the sable {M, gibclUna), yield fur 
of great value (sec Marten). 

The dentition of Putorius differs from that of Mustela chiefly in 
the absence of the anterior premolars of both jaws. The teeth arc 
more sharply cusped, and the lower sectorial w’ants the inner tubercle. 
External characters generally similar to those of the martens, hut 
the lx>dy longer and more slender, and the limbs even shorter. All 
the species are small animals, of active, bloodthirsty and courageous 
disposition, living chiefly on birds and small mammals, and rather 
terrestrial than arboreal, dwelling among rocks, stones and out- 
buildings. Some of the species, as the stoat or ermine {P. ermineus), 
inhabiting cold climates, undergo a seasonal change of colour, being 


brown in summer and white in winter, though the change does 
not affect the whole of the fur, the end of the tail remaining 
black in all seasons. This is a large genus, hai'ing a very extensil e 
geographical range throughout the Old and New' Worlds, and 
includes the animals commonly know'n as iveasels, polecat.s, ferrets 
and minks {q.v.). 

In the glutton {Gulo htscus) the dentition is i. j}, c. \ , p. m, ^ ; 
total 3« : the crovras ol the teeth being stout, and the upper molar 
much smaller than the sectorial. Low'er sectorial large, with small 
Jieel and no inner tubercle. The dentition, though really but a 
modification of that of the weasels, presents a general resemblance 
to that of hyena. Vertebrae: C. 7. I). 13. L. 5. S. 3, ( a. 15. Body 
and limbs stoutly made ; Icet large and ])Owerful, subpluntigrade, 
with large, com’prcs.sed, much -curved and sharp-jiointed claws. 
Soles of the feet (except the pads of the toes) covered ivith thick 
bristly hail’s. Ears very small, nearly concealed b\' the fur. Eyes 
small. Tail short, thick and bushy. Fur full, long and ratiier 
coarse. 'J*he one species, the wolverine or glutton, is an inhabitant 
of the forest regions of northern h'urojie, Asia and America, and niia li 
resembles a small bear in ajipearance. It is a very powerful animal 
lor its size, climbs trees and lives on squirrels, hares, beavers, 
reindeer, and is said to attack even horses and cow's. 

The South American grison and tayra represent the genus 
in which the dentition is 7. jj, c. b p, fj. w. ^ ; total 34 ; the molars 
lx*ing small but stout, and the upper sectorial with the inner lobe 
near the middle ot tlie inner border, l.ower sectorial with heel 
small, and inner tubercle small or absent. Body long ; limbs short, 
with non-retraclile claws and naked soles.* Head broad and 
dejircssed. 'Jail of moderate length. The species include the 
grison {G. vittuta), G. allamandi, and the tayra (ti. harbaut) ; the 
last, w'hich extends northw'ard into Central America, being sul»- 
generically separated as Galera. Nearly allied to these is the smaller 
and more w'easel-like I.ymodon paUf^omeus. All the foregoing 
South American carnivores disjday a marked tenflency to being 
darker on the lower than on the upjier suriace. The same feature 
obtains m the A Incan and Indian ratels, or honey-badgers, con- 
.Ktituting the genus Mdlivora, distinguished from all the othi*r 
members of the family by having only a single pair of lower molars, 
the dentition being 7. ^, r. b /*• ^ total 32 ; the upper sectorial 

is large, with its inner cusp at the anterior end' of the blade, the molar 
mueli smalliT and transx ersely extended, having a small outer and 
a larger rounded mner lobe. Heel ol lower sectorial very small, 
scarcely one fourth of the w’hole length ol the tooth, with but one 
cusp. Vertebrae; ('. 7, i). 14, L. 4, vS. 4, Ca. 15. Body stout, 
depressed; limbs sliort, strong; head depre.ssed ; nose rather 
pointed ; cans rudimentary. Tail .short. M, indica, from India, 
and M. raid, from .south and w'cst Africa, liave nearly the same 
general appearance and size, lieing rather larger than a common 
badger, an(l may be only races ol the .same species. Their coloration 
IS peculiar, all the upper surface ol the body, liead and tail being 
ash-grey, while the lowtu’ parts, separafed by a distinct longitudinal 
bounddr>' line, are black. 'Ihey live chiefly on the ground, into 
which they burrow, but can also climb trees. TJicy feed on small 
mammals, birds, reptiles and insects, and are partial to honey. 

In the Indo-Malay f<*rret-badger, Hdictis, the dentition is 7, b b 
/>. L w. total 38. Upj>er sectorial with a large bicusped inner 
lobe, molar smaller, wider transversely than in the antero-posterior 
direction. I-ower sectorial with heel about one third the length of 
the tooth. Skull elongated, rather narrow and depressed ; lacial 
portion e.specially narrow' ; infraorbital foramen very large. Head 
rather small and produced in front, with an elongated, obliquely 
truncated, naked snout and small ears. Body elongated, limbs 
short. Tail short or moderate, hiibhy. Several species are described, 
such as H. orientalis, moschata, iiipalensts, and iubauraiitiaca, from 
eastern Asia, all small animals, climbing trees with agility and living 
on fruits and berries as well as on small mammals and birds. 

The African striped zorilles, or Mms-honds [Ictonyx), have a 
dental formula oi i. c. \ , p. m, ^ \ total 34 ; the teeth much 
re.sembling those of the polecats, and the upper molar being smaller 
than the sectorial, and narrow from before backwards. Lower 
sectorial with a small narrow heel and distinct inner tubercle. 
General form of l)ody musteline. Limbs short, fore-feet large and 
broad, with flve stout, nearly straight, blunt and non-retractile 
claw.s, of which the first and fifth are considerably shorter than the 
others. Tail moderate, with longer hairs towards the end, giving it 
a bushy appearance. Hair generally long and loose. Tlie best- 
known species of this genus, the Cape polecat, Ictonyx capensis 
(or Zorilla zorilla), is about the size of a polecat, but conspicuous 
by its broad, longitudinal bands of dark-brow'n, alternating with 
white. Its odour is said to be as offensive as that of the American, 
skunks. From the Cape of Good Hope it ranges as far north as 
Senegal. Another species, /./y/ncMs, from Sennaar, Las been descriljed. 
The small striped polecat of southern Africa, Poecilogale albinitcha, 
represents a genus by itself, and is a shorter-haired animal. 

The skunks of America are very similar to the two genera last 
mentioned in their colouring, and with the latter serve to form a 
connecting link with the more typical Mustelinae, and the badger 
group, or Melinae, in which the feet are elongated, wdth straight toes 
and non-retractile, slightly curved, subcompresfied. blunt claws, 
especially large on the fore-foot. In all cases the upper molar is 
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larger than llie sectorial, and in the more typical genera is much 
longer than broad. 

In the North American skunks of the genus Mephitis the dentition 
is i. c. \, p. I, m. \ \ total 34. Upper molar larger than the 
sectorial, subquadrate, ratlier broader than long; lower sectorial 
wjlli heel less than hall the length of the whole tooth. Bony 
l).il,ite tenninating ])osteriorly opposite the hinder border of the 
last molar. Facial portion of skull short and somewhat truncated 
in front. Vertebrae : C. 7, 1 ). 16. L. 6, S. 2. Ca. 21. Head small. 
Body elongated. Limbs moderate, subplantigrade. Ears short and 
rounded. Tail long, abundantly clothed with long fine hair. Anal 
glands largely d(*veloped ; their secretion, which can be discharged 
at the will of tin* animal, has an intolerably otiensive odour and has 
nmdered skunks proverbial. The South American .species, which 
have only two upper premolars, and differ in .some other characters, 
are generically separated under the name of Conepatns ; while the 
small North American arboreal skunks are distinguished as Spilogale 
(se«- Skunk). 

Passing on to the more t>’pical members of the badger group, we 
have first the genus Avctopivx, w'lth the dentition t. -jf. r. f, p. m. ^ ; 

total 38. Th(‘ incisor line is curved, the outer teeth being 
placed ])osteriorlv to the others • lower incisors inclined 
forwards. First premolars often rudimentary or absent ; 
upp(‘r molar much larger than the sectorial, longer in the antero- 
posterior direction than broad ; lower .sectorial with a very large, 
low, tuberculated heel. Skull elongated and depressed ; face long, 
narrow and concdve above ; bony palate extending as far back- 
wards as the le\'el of the glenoid to.ssa ; and palatal bones dibatod. 
Suborbital foramina very large. Vertebrae ; C. 7, D. 16, L. 4, S. 4, 
Ca. 20. Snout long, naked, mobile and truncated, with large 
terminal no.strils, much like those ot a pig. Eyes small ; ears very 
small and rounded. Body compre.ssed, rather than depressed. 
Limbs of moderate length, and partially digitigradc in walking, 
'fail moderate, tapi'ring. A full soft imd'erTur, with longer bristly 
hairs interspersed. The longest-known species is A. cnllaris, 
the hhalu-soor (bear-pig) or bali-soor (sand-pig) of the natives of the 
mountains of north-eastern India, Burma and Borneo. It is rather 
larger than the badger, higher on its leg.s, and very pig dike in gtmeral 
asjH'Ct, of a light grey colour, wdth flesh-coloured snout and feet ; 
nocturnal and omnivorous. Other species or local varieties have been 
d(*scribed from north China and Burma. 

In the genus Mydaus the dentition is as the la.st, but the cusps of 
Pu' (eeth are more acutely pointed. Skull elongated, face narrow 
find produced. Suborbital foramen small, and the palate, as in all 
the succeeding genera of this group, produced backwards about 
midway between the la.st molar and the glenoid fos.sa. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D, 14-T5, L. b-5, S. Ca. 12. Head pointed in front; snout 
produced, mobile, obliquely truncated, the nostrils being inferior. 
Limbs rather .short and stout. Tail extremely short, but clothed 
with rather long bushy hmr. Anal glands largely developed, and 
emitting an odour like that of the skunks. One species, M. meliceps, 
the teledu, a small burrowing animal from the mountains of Java, 
nt an elevation of 7000 or more ft. above the .sea-levcl ; and a second 
(. 1 /. marchei) from the Philippines. 

In the true badger of the genus Melts the dentition is i. r. 
p. m, A ; total 38. The first jiremolar in lK)th jaws is extremely 
minute and often deciduous ; while the upptT molar is much larger 
than the sectorial, sulxpiadrate, and as broad as long. Lower 
sectorial with a broad, low, tuberculated heel, more than half the 
length of the whole tooth. The postglenoicl process of the .skull .so 
strongly developed, and the glenoid fossa so deep, that the condyle of 
the lower jaw is firmlyheld in place after the soft parts are removed. 
Vertebrae; C. 7, T). 75, L. 5, S. 3, Ca. 28. Muzzle pointed. Ears 
very short. Body .stout, broad. Limbs .short, strong, subplanti- 
grade. Tail short. Typified by the common badger {M. taxus or 
M. mcles of Europe arid northern Asia, still lound in many parts of 
England, where it lives in woods, is nocturnal, burrowing and very 
omnivorous, feeding on mice, reptiles, insects, fruit, acorns and 
roots. Other nearly allied si>ecies, M, leururus and M, chinensis, 
are lound in continental Asia, and M. unakuma in japan. 

In the nearly allied genus Taxidea the dental formula is as in 
Melts, except that the rudimentary anli*rior premolars appear to be 
always wanting in the upper jaw. The upper sectorial is much larger 
in })foportion to the other teeth ; and the upper molar about the 
same size as the .sectorial, triangular, with the apex turned back- 
wards. Heel of lower sectorial less than half the length of the tooth. 
Skull very wido-ki^he occijiital region ; the lambdoidal crest greatly 
developed, and^^pilttgittai but slightly, contrary to what obtains in 
Melts, Vertebrii^C. 7. I). 15. L. 5. S. 3, Cki. (?). Body stoutly 
built and depres®. Tail .short. The animals of this genus arc 
peculiaf^o North 'l(|nerica, where they repre.sent the badgers of the 
Old Wd^, resembling them much in appearance and habits. T, 
ttiwcrfrawi is the common American badger of the United States, 
T. herlattdier i, tly ililexican badger, being a local variety. 

The HKtd MM lUst subfamily is that of the otters, or Lutrinae, 
in which ttie>Mj(J^ith the exception of the hind pair in the sea-otter) 
and rounded, with the toes webbed, and the 
cnu^'small. curved and blunt. The head is broad and 
depressed. The upper posterior cheek-teeth are 
large mhI ^Wlratc. The kidneys are conglomerate. Habits aquatic. 


Otter 

tribe. 


In the true otter of the genus Luira the dentition is t. 8, c. }, 
p. L i ; total 36. Upper sectorial with a trenchant tricusped 
blade, and a very large inner lobe, hollowed on the free surface, 
with a rai.sed sharp edge, extending along two^ thirds or more of the 
length of the blade. Upper molar large, with a quadricuspidate 
crown, broader than long. Skull broad and depressed, contracted 
immediately behind the orbits ; with the facial portion very short and 
the brain-case large. Vertebrae: C. 7, H. 14-15, L. 6-5, S. 3, Ca. 20-26. 
Body very long. Ears short and rounded. Limbs short.' Feet com- 
pletely webbed, with well -developed claws on all the toes. Tail long, 
thick at the l)a.sc and tapering, rather depres.sed. Fur short and close. 

Otters are more or le.ss aquatic, living on the margins of rivers, 
lakes, and in some ca.ses the .sea ; are ex|x.‘rt divers and swimmers, 
and feed chiefly on fish. They have an extensive geographical range, 
and so much resemble each other in outward appearance, especially 
in the nearly unilorm brown colouring, that in some cases the species 
are by no means well-defined. The Brazilian otter (L. brasiltensis) 
is a very large species from Brazil. Dcmerara and Surinam, with 
a prominent ridge along each lateral margin ol the tail, in two 
small .sjiecies the feet are only slightly weblicd ; claws exceedingly 
small or altogether wanting on .some of the loe.s ; the fir.st upper 
premolar very small, .sometimes wanting ; and the molars very 
broad and massive. The species in ijuestioii are L, tnunguis of 
South Africa, and leplonyx or l increa of India, java and Sumatra, 
and have been separated as a distinct genus, Aonyx. 

The sea-otter, Latax (or Enhydra) lutru, with a dentition of i. ij, r. | , 
/>. i{, m. total 32, differs from other Carnivora in having but two 
incisors on each side of the lower jaw, the one corresponding to the 
first (very small in the true otters) being absent. Though the molar 
teeth generally resemble those ot Lutra in their proportions, tlu'v 
differ in the exceeding roundiiess and massiveness of their crowns 
and bluntness of their cusps. Feet webbed ; foiv-leet short, with 
five subequal toes, with short compressed claws ; hind-feet very 
large, depres.sed and iin-like, their phalanges flattened as in seals. 
The filth lou the longest and stoute.st, the rest gradually dimiiiislimg 
m .size to the first, all with moderate claws. Tail moderate. cvliiidriLal 
(see Otter). 

II. Pinnipedia 

The second suborder is formed by the seals, walruses and ’ 
eared .seals, which differ from the rest of the Carnivora mainly 
in the limbs being modified for aquatic progre.ssjon ; the two 
upper segments being very short and partially enveloped in 
the general integument of the body, while the third, especially 
in the hind extremities, is elongated, expanded and webbed. 
There are always five well-developed digits on each limb. In 
the hind-limb the two marginal digits (first and fifth) are stouter 
and generally larger than the others. The teeth also differ from 
those of the more typical Carnivora. The incisors ari‘ alvNa\'s 
fewer than ;}. The cheek series consists generally of four pre- 
molars and one molar of uniform characters, with never more 
than two roots, and with conical, more or less compressed, 
pointed crowns, which may have accessor)^ cusps, placed before 
or behind the principal one, but are never broad and tuber- 
culated. The milk-teeth are small, simple and shed or absorbed 
at an early age, usually either before or within a few days after 
birth. The brain is relatively large, the cerebral hemispheres 
broad in proportion to their length, and with numerous and 
complex convolutions. There is a very short caecum ; the 
kidneys are divided into numerous distinct lobules. There 
arc no Cowper’s glands. Teats two or four, abdominal. No 
clavicles. Tail always short. Jiiyes large and exposed, with 
flat cornea. The nostrils close by the elasticity of their walls, 
and are opened at will by muscular action. 

The members of this group are aquatic, spending the greater 
part of their time in the water, swimming and diving with great 
facility, feeding mainly on fish, crustaceans and other marine 
animals, and progressing on land with difficulty, but always 
coming on shore for the purpose of bringing forth their young. 
I’hey arc generally marine, but occasionally ascend large rivers, 
and some inhabit inland seas and lakes, as the Caspian and 
Baikal. Though not numerous in species, they are widely 
distributed over the world, but occur most abundantly on the 
coasts of lands situated in cold and temperate zones. 

As mentioned in the article Creodonta, the true seals ( Phocidae)^ 
together with the walruses, may be directly descended from the 
primitive Creodont Carnivora. The eared seals, on the other 
hand, show signs of affinity with the bears ; but as they are 
of earlier geological age than the latter, they cannot be derived 
from that group. 
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The true seals (family Phocidae) are the most completely adapted 
for aquatic life of all the Pinnipedia. When on land the hind-limbs 
SmI extended backwards and take no part in progression, 

*■ which is effected by a series of jumping movements 
produced by the muscles of the trunk, in some species aided by the 
fore-limbs. The soles of the feet are hairy. There is no pinna to 
the ear, and no scrotum, the testes being abdominal. The upper 
incisors have simple, pointed crowns, and vary in number in the 
different groups. All have well-developed canines and ^ teeth of the 
cheek series. In those species of which the milk-dentition is known, 
there are three milk molars, which precede the second, third, and 
fourth permanent molars; the dentition is therefore p, i, m* 
the first premolar having as usual no milk predecessor. The skull 
has no post-orbital process and no alisithenoid canal. The fur is 
stiff and adpressed, without woolly under-fur. 

In the typical group, or subfamily Phocinae, the incisors are f. 
All the feet have five well-developed claws with the iocs on the hind- 
feet subequal, the first and fifth not grt-ally exceeding the others 
in length, the interdigital membrane not extending beyond them. 
In the genus Halirhoerus the dentition is i. §, r, p. m/{ total 34. 
Molars with large, simple, conical, recurved, slightly compressfd 
crowns, having sharp anterior and posterior edges, but without 
accessory cusps, excei)t .sometimi‘s the two hinder ones of the lower 
jaw. With the exception of the last one or two in the upper jaw 
and the last in the lower jaw, all are singlt‘-rooted. Vertebrae : 

C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 14. includes only one species H. grypus, 
the grey seal of the coasts of Scandinavia and the British Isles. 

In Phoca the denial formula is as in tlie last, but the teeth arc 
smaller and more iiomted. Molars with two roots (except the first 
in each jaw). Crowns with accessory cusps. Vertebrae : C. 7, D, 14- 
13. L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 11-14. Head round and short. Fore-feet .short 
with five strong, siibcompressed, slightly curved, subequal, rather 
sharp claws. On tlie hind-feet the claws much narrower and less 
curved. The species of this genus are widely distributed throughout 
the northern hemisphere, and im hide F. barhata, the bearded seal ; 
P. grornlandica, the (Irecnland seal ; vituHna, the common seal ; 
P. hispidn, the ringed seal of the norlli Atlantic ; P. caspica, from 
the Caspian and Aral Sea>.; and i-*. a, from Lake Baikal. (See 
Seal.) 

The members of the second subfamily, Monnehinar, have incisors 
S ; and the molars two-rooted, except the first. On the hind-feet 
the first and fifth toes greatly exc<‘eding the others in length, with 
nails nidiinentary or absent. In the genus Momtehus, the dentition 
is /. S, r. I, p. |, tn. \ ; tolal 32. Crowns of molars strong, conical, 
compressed, hollow'ed on tlie inner side, with a strongly-marked 
lobttfl cingulum, especially on the inner side, and slightly developed 
accessory' cusps belore and behind. The first and last upper and 
the first lower molar smaller than the others. Vertebrae: C. 7, 

D. 15, L. 5, vS. 2, Ca. II. All the nails of both fore and hind feel 
very small and rudimentary. Represented by M. albivvnter, the 
monk-seal of the Mediterranean and adjacent parts of the Atlantic, 
and the West Indian A/. tfapicali&. 

The other genera of this section have the same dental formula, 
but are distinguished by the characters of the cheek-teeth and the 
feet. They are all inhabitants of the shores of the southern 
hemisphere. 

In Ogmorhinus all the teeth of the check-series have three distinct 
]U)intcd cusjis, deeply separated from each other, of which the 
middle or principal cusp is largest and slightly recurved ; the other 
two are nearly C(]ual in size, and have their tips directed towards the 
middle one. Skull much elongated. One species, 0 . Uptonyx, the 
sea-leopard, widely distributed in the Antarctic and southern 
t(*nij)eratc seas. In Lnhudvn the molars have compressed elongated 
crowns, with a principal recurved cusn, rounded and somewhat 
bulbous at the apex, and one anterior, ano one, two or three posterior 
distinct accessory cusj^s. One sjiecies, /.. (urrinophagus, the crab- 
eating seal. In the third genus, Leptonychotas, represented by 
weddelli, the molars arc small, with simple, subcompressed, 
conical crowns, and a broad cingulum, but no distinct accessory 
cusps. Finally in the white seal {Ommatuphoca rossi) all the teeth 
lire very small, those of the cheek -.serit's with pointed, recurved 
crowns, and small posterior and still less developed anterior accessory 
cusps. Orbits very large. Nails rudimentary on front and absent 
on hind-feel. The skull bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of the next subfamily. 

The presence of two pairs of upper and one pair of lower incisors 
is characteristic of the members of the subfamily Cystophorinae, 
in which the teeth of the cheek-serics are generally one-rooted. The 
nose of the males has an appendage capable of being inflated. First 
and fifth toes of hind-feet greatly exceeding the others in length, 
with prolonged cutaneous lobes, and rudimentary or no nails. In 
the t>^ical genus Cystophora the dentition is i. c. {, p. m. \\ 
total 30 ; the’ last molar having generally two d istinct roots. Beneath 
the skin over the face of the male, and connected with the nostrils, 
is a sac capable of inflation, when it forms a kind of hood covering 
the upper part of the head. Nails present, though small on the 
hind-feet. Represented by C. cristata, the hooded or bladder-no.sed 
seal of the Polar Seas. In Macrorkinus the dentition is numerically 
the same as in the lost, but the molars are of simpler character and 
all one-rooted. All the teeth, except the canines, very small rela- 


I tivoly to the size of the animal. Hind-feet without nails. Vertebrae: 
C. 7. D. 15, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. II. Nose of adult male produced into a 
short tubular proboscis, ordinarily flaccid, but capable of dilatation 
and elongation under excitement. One s])ecies, M. leoninus, the 
elephant -seal, or sea elephant ” of the whalers, the largest of the 
whole family, attaining the length of nearly 20 ft. Formerly 
abundant in the Antarctic Seas, and also found on the coast of 
California. 

The next family is that of the walruses, or Odohaenidae, the single 
generic representative of which is in some respects intermediate 
lietween the Phocidae and Otariidae, but has a completely 
aberrant dentition. Walruses have no external ears, as 
in the Phocidae ; but when on land the hind-feet are turned forward.9 
and used in progression, though less completely than in the Otariidae, 
The upper canines are devidoped into immense tusks, which descend 
a long distance below the lower jaw. All tlie other teeth, including 
the lower canines, are much alike, small, simple and one-rooted, 
the molars with flat crowns. The skull is without post-orbital 
process, but has an alisphenoid canal. In the young the dentition is 
*• h‘. \ > P’ ^^od m. J, but many of these teeth are, however, lost early 

or remain through life in a rudimentary state, concealed by tlie gums. 
The teeth which arc usually developed functionally are f. i, c. f, 
^ ; total 18. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 4, Ca. 9. 
Head round. Eyes rather small. Muzzle sliort and broad, with a 
group of long, very stiff, bristly whiskers on each side. The remainder 
of the hair-covering very short and closely pressed. Tail rudi- 
mentary. Fore-feet with subcqual toes, carrying five minute 
flatlciied nails. Hind-feet with subcqual toes, the fifth slightly the 
largest, with cutaneous lobes projecting beyond the ends as in 
Otaria ; first and fifth with minute flattened nails; second, third 
and fourth with large, elongated, subcompres.sed pointed nails. 
The two sj)ccies are Odohacnm rosmarus, of the Atlantic, and the 
closely allied 0. obesus, ol the Pacific. fSce Wai.rus.) 

The third and last family of the Pinnipedia, and thus of existing 
Carnivora, is the Otariidae, which iiiehides the cared seals, or sea- 
lions and sea-bears. In all these animals, when on land, 
the hind-feet are turned forwards under the body, and 
aid in supporting and moving the trunk as in ordinary quadrupeds. 
There are small external ears. Testes suspended in a distinct 
external scrotum. Skull with oost-orbital processes and alisphenoid 
canal. Soles of feet naked. By many naturalists these seals are 
arranged in a number of generic groups, but as the differences 
between them are not very great, they may all be included in the 

typical genus Otaria. The dental formula is i. I, c.\, p, m. ^ : 

total 34 or 36, The first and second upper incisors arc small, with 
the summits of their crowns divided liy deep transverse grooves 
into an anterior and a posterior cusj) of nearly equal height ; the 
third large and canine-like. Canines large, conical, pointed, recurved. 
Molars and premolars usually g. of which the .second, third and 
fourth are preceded by milk-teeth shed a few days after birth ; 
sometimes (as in fig. 7) a sixth upper molar (occasionally developed 



Fig. 7.' Skull and dentition of Australian Sea-Bear 
(Otaria for uteri). 


on one side and not the other) ; all with similar characters, generally 
single-rooted ; crown moderate, compressed, pointed, with a single 
principal cusp, and sometimes a cingulum, and more or less developed 
anterior and jxjstcrior acce.ssory cusps. Vertebrae; C. 7, D. 15, 
L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 9-10. Head rounded. Eyes large ; ears small, 
narrow and pointed. Neck long. Skin of the feet extended far 
beyond the nails and ends of the digits, with a deeply-lobed margin. 
The nails small and often quite rudimentary, especially those of 
the first and fifth toes of both feet ; the be.st-developed and most 
constant being the three middle claws of the hind-foot, which are 
elongated, compressed and curved. 

Sea-bears and sea-lions are widely distributed, especially in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, though absent from the 
coasts of the North Atlantic. They spend more of their time on 
shore, and range inland to greater distances than the true seals, 
especially at the breeding-time, though they are obliged to return 
to the water to seek their food. They are gregarious and poly- 
gamous, and the males usually much larger than the females. Some 
possess, in addition to the stiff, clo.se. hairy covering common to tlie 
group, a fine, dense, woolly under-fur. The skins of these, when 
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dressfd and deprived of the longer harsh outer hairs, constitute the 
“ sealskin '* of toiiimerce. 'J'lic si>ecies include O. stclleri, the 
northern sea- lion, the larj^est of the genus, from the North ]*acific, 
about lo ft. m l(*ngth ; O. jubata, the southern sea-lion, from the 
I'alUlaml Islands and Patagonia; 0 . califoruiana, from California; 
(). ittsinu, the sea-bear or lur-.seal of the North 1‘acitit., the skins of 
wliuli are imj>orted in immense luimljers from the IVibilotf Islands; 
(), {DUaKlua or pusil/u, from tlie Cape ot (hicid lloj)e; and O, 
forsici i, Irom Australia and various islands in the .soutJiern hemisphere. 
(Sei* Sr^Ai -FiSHhUihs.) 

Tittle is known as to the past history of the sea-lions and sea- 
bears, but cl skull has been obtained tioni the Miocene strata of 
Ojfgon, which Mr F. W. True states lo lie considerably larger than 
any existing sea-lion skull ; its basal length when entire bijing 
probably about 20 in. The name Voutoleon maffnus has Ix^en pro- 
jiosed for this fossil sea-lion, as the character of the skull and teeth 
do not agree precisely with those of any living mtunber ot the group. 
If, iiowevcT, all the modem e.ired seals aie included in the genu.s 
Otaria. there is apparently no i(‘ason to exclude the fossil s^iecieb. 

E.XTl.NCr C.\RN*TVOnA 

Motlern Carnivora are undoubtedly the descendants of the 
Creodonta {((.v,), an extinct eaily 'I'eitiarv suborder. It ha.s been 
observed that as the Miocene is approaclu'd, some ot the.se Carnivora 
Creodonta. or iTimitiva, begin to assume more and more of the 
characteristics of the Carnivora \*era, till at last it is ditficult to 
determine wheie the one group ends and the other coinmences. 
The creodonl genera Stvpolophus and JWnviverra sliow some of these 
modem chaiacters ; but it is not till we rcacli the European Oligo- 
ceiie genus Ampimtis, wuth the dental formula i, i[, | , />. }. »i. 

tfiat we meet a type in which the iourth uj^per premolar and the first 
lower molar assume tlie truly sectorial character of the Carnivora 
\eni, ^y]ul(‘ the teeth l)ehin{i them arc ]»ro]K)rtionallv reduced in 
size, loom tlie Am phictidae are ])robably di‘.scended the Vwerridae, 
the (otiiiectmg genus being the Atncan Xandinia, which, as already 
ineiil lulled, retains the imperfectly ossified bulla of the ancestral 
forms. In another direction, Am'phutis, through the Old World 
Tow'er Pliocene genus L tiilmninn, has given rise to the Hyaenidac. 
'1 he Felidae havi* apparently an ance.stral type in the creodont 
Palaecnnctis, whicli lues been regard<‘d as tlie direct ancestor of 
the sabre-toothed cats, or Machaerodontinae (see M ArHALRoucs) ; 
but it is ))ossible that Falaeonv hs may be off the direct line, and 
that the Felidae are sprung from Amphiriis, he this as it may, 
irom aiiotlier group of cn-odonls, representi-d liy Vulpavui, {Mincts), 
\'irniavu'i {nidvmirtis), and Vivtaevon, is jimbably derived the 
<)ligoeeiie Cynodutis, with a dental formula like that of Canis or 
Cvou, a ]K'rfc)ration to the humerus, and an apparently undivided 
auditory bulla; and from Cxnodiitis the transition is easy to the 
Caindae. It shonhl be mentioned, however, that there is*a group 
of North American Oliguceiie dog-like anim<ils, such as iJaphaanHii, 
Fyotemnoeynii, and Tennunyan, w'hich agree with Cvon in the short- 
ness of the jaws, and witli that genus ami .Speothos iii the cutting-heel 
of the lower sectorial, J’ossibly these genera may be nearly related 
to Other dug-like North American ty]’>es are Oligohmis, 

Fiilivdhu yim laid Jlyaenocyon, 

hy means of the Amphicyonidae, as represented by the Middle 
'I'erliary genera Praamphicyon, Pseud am phu you, and’ AmphUyou, 
in which there were three upjier molars, we liave a transition from 
the Cv«f»c/ir^iA-type to the bear-group ; one of the later intermediate 
forms being the Tower Pliocene Old Woild Hyaeuarctus, in which 
Pie twx) upper molars arc siiiiared and loroshadow those of Vrsus 
itself. In some tinknowm manner Hyaeuarctus ap])ears to be related 
to Aelinopu'., An allied tyjie is found in A rctotherium of the South 
.American I'leistoci'iie. 

By the loss of the third lower molar and certain modifications of 
the other teeth and skull, tin- Miocene genus Plesictis may be derived 

from Cvuodictis, its dental formula being 7. |{, c. p, *, m. 

Now PlcsiciF is nothing more than a generalized representative of 
the M ustelidac. We have thus traced three out of the four modern 
arctoid families to the Cynodirtts-\y\M2. The Protyouidae, or fourth 
family (apart from the Asiatic Aelinus and Aeturnpus) are connected 
w'ith the last-named genus through the North American Oligocene 
Phlafocymi, which is stated to lie in almost every respect inter- 
mediate betw'cen Pror.yun and Cyuodictis ; while the living Pas- 
sari sc us is stated to show closer signs of atfinity with Cynodictis 
than with Phlaeocyon. 

To de(d with fossil representatives of living genera, or extinct 
genera nearly related to groups still existing, would here be im- 
praeticable. It may. be slated, however, that aU’rrant groups like 
the otters are linked up with more normal types by means of extinct 
fonns (in this particular instance by the Miocene Potamotherium), 
so that the gaps in the phytogeny of the Carnivora are comparatively 
few*. ^ 

Titerature.— The above article is based on that by Sir W. B. 
Flower in the gth edition of this Encyclopaedia. The principal 
works on Carnivora are the following : W. H. Flow'er, " On the 
Value of the Base of tlie Cranium in the Classification of the Carni- 
vora.” Proc. ZooL Soc. London, 1869 ; T. H. Huxley, ” Cranial and 


Denial Characters of the Canidae," Proc, ZooL Soc. London, 18S0; 
St (T Mivart, “On the Classification and Distribution of the Aelu- 
roidea . . , and Arctoidca,” Proc, Zoot, ixx. London, 1882 and 
1885; E. R. Lankester, ” On the Aflinities of Aeluropus,” Trans, 
Linn. Soc. London, vol, viii. part iv.. iqoi ; Miss A. Carlssoti, 
“ uber die .sysl ematische Stellung von Nandiuia,” Zool. Jahrb, Sysi., 
vol. xiii., igoo, and ” 1st Otocyuii die Ausgangsform des Hunde- 
geschiechts Oder nicht ? ” op. cit. vol. xxii., 1903 ; J. L. W'ortman 
and W'. D. Matthew, “ The Ancestry of Certain Memliers of the 
Canidae. Viverridae, and Procyoniclae,” Pull. Amer. Mus., vol. xii., 
1899. (R. T.*) 

CARNOT, LAZARE HIPPOLYTE (tRot-i888), French states- 
man, the .second son of L. N. M. Carnot was born at Suint- 
Omcr on the 6th of October iSoi. Hippolyte Carnot lived at 
first m exile with his father, returning to France only in 1823. 
Unable then to enter active political life, ho turned to literature 
and philo.sophy, publishing in 1828 a collection of Chanis hclle- 
w/V/wey translated from the German of W. Miiller,and in 1830 an 
Expose de la doctrine Saint-Simonienne^ and collaborating in 
the Saint-Simonian journal Le Prodtictenr, He also paid several 
visits to England and travelled in other countries of Europe* 
In March 1839, after the dissolution of tlic chamber by Tunis 
Fhilippe, he was elected deputy fur Paris (re-elected in 1842 
and in 1846), and sat in the group of the Radical Left, being 
one of the leaders of the party hostile; to Louis Philippe. On the 
24th of February 1848 he pronounced in favour of the republic. 
Lamartine chose him as minister of education in the provisional 
government. Carnot set to work to organize the primary school 
systems, proposing a law for obligatory and free primary in- 
struction, and another for the secondary cdututtion of girls. 
But he declared himself against purely secular schools, holding 
that “ the minister and the schoolmaster are the two columns 
on which rests the edifice of the republic.” By this altitude he 
alienated both the Right and the Republicans of the Extreme 
Left, and was forced to resign on the 5th of | uly 1848. He was 
one of those wlio protested against the roup d'etat of the 2n(l of 
December 1851, but wa.s not proscribed by Louis Napoleon. 
He refu.sed to sit in the Corps Legislalif until 1864, in order not 
to have to take the oath to tlu; emperor. From 1864 to 1869 
he was in the republican opposition, taking a very active part. 
He w'as defeated at the election of 1869. On the 8th of luLnuiry 
1871 lie w'as named deputy for the Seine et Oise, and participated 
in the drawing up of the Constitutional Laws of 1875. On the 
j6th of December 1875, he W'as named by the National Assembly 
senator for life. He died on the i6th of March 1888, three 
months after the election of his elder son,M. F. S. Carnot 
to the presidency of the republic. He had publi.shed Le Mtmslhe 
deV instruction publique et des cultes du jkfrier au jfjuillet 
(1849), Mhnoires sur Lazare Carnot (2 vols., 1861-1864), Memoires 
dc Darere (with David Angers, 4 vols., 1842-1 S43). His second 
son, Marie Adolphe Carnot (b. 1839), became a distinguished 
mining-engineer i^nd director of the ftcolc des Mines (1899), 
his studies in analytical chemistry placing him in the front rank 
of French scientists. He w'as made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1895. 

Svv Vermorol, Les Hommes dr /S4S (^rd ed., i8og) ; E. Spullcr, 
Htstoire parlemcntaire de la Seamde Repithlique (1891) ; P. dc la 
Gorce, Htstoire du Second Empire (1894 et scq.). 

CARNOT, LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE (1753-1823), 
French general, was born at Nolay in Burgundy in 1753. He 
received his training as an engineer at M^zidres, becoming an 
officer of the Corps de Genie in 1773 a captain ten years 
later. He had then just published his first work, an Essai sur les 
maeJUnes en ghieral. In 1 784 he wrote an essay on balloons, and 
his Eloge of Van ban, read hy him publicly, won him the com- 
mendation of Prince Henry of Prussia. But as the result of a 
controversy with Mon talembert, Carnot abandoned the official, 
or Vauban, theories of the art of fortification, and went over to 
the “ perpendicular school of Montalembert. He was conse- 
quently imprisoned, on the pretext of having fought a duel, 
and only released when selected to accompany Prince Henry 
of Pmssia in a visit to Vauban’s fortifications. In 1791 he 
married. The Revolution drew him into political life, and he 
was elected a deputy for the Pas de Calais. In the Assembly he 
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took a prominent part in debates connected with the army. 
Carnot was a stern and sincere republican, and voted for the 
execution of the king. In the campaigns of 1792 and 1793 he 
was continually employed as a commissioner in military matters, 
his greatest service being in April 1793 on the north-eastern 
frontier, where the disastrous battle of Neerwinden and the 
subsequent defection of Dumourier. had thrown everything into 
confusion, ^ After doing what was possible to infuse energy into 
the operations of the French forces, he returned to Paris and 
was made a member of the ( 'ommittee of Public Safety. He was 
charged with duties corresponding to those of the modern chief 
of the general staff and adjutant-general. As a member of the 
committee he signed its decrees and was thus at least technically 
responsible for the acts of the Reign of Terror. His energies 
were, however, directed to the organization, not yet of victory, 
but of defence. His labours were incessant ; practically every 
military document in tlu; archives of the committee was Carnot’s 
own work, and he was repeatedly in the field with the armies. 
His part in jourdan’s great victory at Wattignies was so im- 
portant that the credit of the day has often been assigned to 
Carnot. The winter of 1 793-1 794 was spent in new preparations, 
in instituting a .severe discipline in the new and ill-trained troops 
of the republic, and in improvising means and material of war. 
ilc continued to visit the armies at the front, and to inspire them 
with energy. He acquiesced in the fall of Robespierre in 1794, 
but later defended Harare and others among his collejigucs, 
declaring that he himself had constantly signed papers without 
reading them, as it was physically impossible to do so in the 
press of business. When (Carnot’s arrest was demanded in May 
3795, a deputy cried “ Will you dare to lay hands on the man 
who has organized victory ? ” Carnot had just accepted pro- 
motion to the rank of major in the engineers. Throughout 1793, 
when lie had been the .soul of the national defence, and 1794, in 
whicf\ year he had " organized victory ” in fourteen armies, he 
w'as a simple captain. 

Carnot was elected one of the five Directors in November 1795, 
and continued to direct the war department during the campaign 
of 1796. Late ip 1 796 he was made a member (ist class) of the 
Institute, which he had helped to establish. He was for two 
periods president of the Directory, but on the coup dUiat of the 
i8th Fructidor (1797) was forced to take refuge abroad. He 
returned to France after the i8th Brurnaire (1799) and was 
re-clccted to the Institute in 1800. Early in 1800 he became 
minister of war, and he accompanied Moreau in the early part 
of the Rhine campaign. His chief work was, however, in reducing 
the expenses of the armies. Contrary to the usual custom he 
refused to receive presents from contractors, and he effected 
much-needed reforms in every part of the military administra- 
tion. He tendered his resignation later in the year, but it was 
long before the First Consul would accept it. From 1801 he 
lived in retirement with his family, employing himself chiefly 
in scientific pursuits. As a senator he consistently opposed the 
increasing monarchism of Napoleon, who, however, gave him 
in 1809 a pension and commissioned him to write a work on 
fortification for the school of Metz. In these years he had 
published De la correlation des figures de geomeirie (1801), Geo- 
metric de position ( 1 803), and Principes fondamentaux de Vequilihre 
el du mouvement{\%o^)f all of which were translated into German. 
His great work on fortification appeared at Paris in 1810 la 
defense de places fortes)^ and was translated for the use of almost 
every army in ICurope. He took Montalembert as his ground- 
work, Without sharing Montalembert’s antipathy to the bas- 
tioned trace, and his predilection for high masonry caponiers, 
he followed out the principle of retarding the development of 
the attack, and provided for the most active defence. To 
facilitate sorties in great force he did away with a counterscarp 
wall, providing instead a long gentle slope from the bottom of 
the ditch to the crest of the glacis. This, he imagined, would 
compel an assailant to maintain large forces in the advanced 
trenches, which he proposed to attack by vertical fire from 
mortars. Along the front of his fortress was built a heavy 
detached wall, loop-holed for fire, and suflBciently high to be a 


most formidable obstacle. This “ Carnot wall,” and, in general, 
Carnot’s principle of active defence, played a great part in the 
rise of modern fortification. 

He did not seek employment in the field in the aggressive wars 
of Napoleon, remaining a sincere republican, but in 1814, when 
France itself was once more in danger, Carnot at once offered 
his services. He was made a general of division, and Napoleon 
sent him to the important fortress of Antwerp as governor. 
His defence of that place was one of the most brilliant episodes 
of the campaign of 1814. On his return to Paris he addressed 
a political memoir to the restored king of France, which aroused 
much attention both in France and abroad. He joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Da)\s and was made minister of the interior, 
the office carrying with it the dignity of count, and on the 2nd of 
June he was made a peer of France. On the second Restoration 
he was proscribed. He lived thenceforward in Magdeburg, 
occupying himself still with .science. But his health rapidly 
declined, and he died at Magdeburg on the 2nd of August 1823. 
His remains were solemnly removed to the Invalides in 1889. 
Long before this, in 1836, Antwerp had erected a statue to its 
defender of 1814. In 1837 Arago pronounced his eloge before 
the Academic des Sciences. The sincerity of his patriotism and 
his political convictions was proved in 1801-1804 and in 1814, 
The memory of his military career is preserved in the title, given 
to him in the Assembly, of “ The organizer of victory.” His 
sons, Sadi and L. llippolyte, are .separately noticed. 

Authorities. Baron do B . . ., Vie privde, politique, et morale 
de L. N. M, Carnot (Paris, ; Seneys, Carnot, sa vie politique et 

privde (Paris, 1816) ; Mandar, Notice btographique sur le aendral 
Carnot, &c, (Paris, 1818) ; \V. Kdrte, J)as Leben L. N. M. Carnots 
(Leipzig, 1820) ; P. F. Tissot, Mdmoires histuriqnes et militaires sur 
Carnot (l*aris, 1824) ; Arago, Uiographie de Carnot (I’aris, 1850) ; 
Hippolylc Carnot, Mdmoirvs sur Carnot (Paris, 18O3) ; C. Remond, 
Notice hiographique sur le grand Carnot (Dijon. 1880) ; A. Picaiid, 
Carnot, 1‘ofganisateur de la vii toire (I'aris, 1885 and 1887) ; /V. 

Burdeau, line Pamillc de patriotes (T’aris, j888) ; "L. Hennel, l.azare 
Carnot (Paris, 1888) ; G. Hubbard, Une Fumille rdpublicainc (Pans, 
1888) ; M. Dreyfous, Les Trots Carnot (Paris, 1888) ; M. Bonnal, 
Carnot, d'aprh les archives, &c. (Paris, 1888) ; and memoir by 
H. Charavaxay in La Grande lincyclopedie. 

CARNOT, MARIE FRANgOIS SADI (1837-1894), fourth 
president of the third French Republic, son of L. Hippolyte 
Carnot, was born at Limoges on the 11th of August 1837. He 
was educated as a civil engineer, and after having highly dis- 
tinguished himself at the Ecole Poly technique and the Ecole 
des Fonts ct ChausstJes, obtained an appointment in the public 
service. His hereditary republicanism recommended him to the 
government of national defence, by which he was entrusted in 
1870 with the task of organizing resistance in the departments 
of the Eure, Calvados and Seine Inf^rieure, and made prefect 
of the last named in January 1871. In the following month 
he was elected to the National Assembly by the department 
Cote d’Or. In August 1878 he was appointed secretary to the 
minister of public works. In September 1 880 he became mini.ster, 
and again in April 1885, passing almost immediately to the 
ministry of finance, which he held under both the Ferry and 
the Freycinet administrations until December 1886. When the 
Wilson scandals occasioned the downfall of Gr^vy in December 
1887, Carnot’s high character for integrity marked him out as 
a candidate for the presidency, and he obtained the support of 
Clemenceau and of all those who objected to the candidatures 
of men who have been more active in the political arena, so that 
he was elected by 616 votes out of 827. He assumed office at a 
critical period, when the republic was all but openly attacked 
by General Boulanger. President Carnot’s ostensible part during 
this agitation was mainly confined to augmenting his popularity 
by well-timed appearances on public occasions, which gained 
credit for the presidency and the republic. When early in 1889, 
Boulai^er was finally driven into exile, it fell to President 
Carnot’s lot to appear at the head of the state on two occasions 
of especial interest, the celebration of the centenary of 1789 
and the opening of the Paris Exhibition of that year. The 
perfect success of both was regarded, not unreasonably, as a 
popular ratification of the republic, and though continually 
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harassed by the formation and dissolution of ephemeral ministries, 
by socialist outbreaks, and the beginnings of anti-Semitism, 
Carncit had but one serious crisis to surmount, the Panama 
scandals of 1892, which, if they greatly damaged the prestige 
of the state, increased the respect felt for its head, against whose 
integrity none could breathe a word. Ciirnot seemed to be 
arriving at the zenith of popularity, wdien on the 24th of June 
i 8(>4, after delivering at a public banquet at l.yons a speech 
in which he appeared to imply that he nevertheless would not 
seek re-clcction, he was stabbed by an Italian (inarchist named 
Cascrio and expired almost immediatelw The horror and grief 
excited by this tragedy w’ere boundless, and the president was 
honoured with a splendid funeral in the Pantheon, Paris. 

His son, Francois Carnot, was first elected deputy for the 
Cote d’Or in IQ02. 

Sec E. Zevort, IFisioire de la Troisihue liipttlAufiu', tome iv., “ La 
Presidence de Carnot” (Pans, lyoi). 

CARNOT, SADI NICOLAS LfiONHARD (1796^1832), French 
physicist, elder son of L. N. M. Carnot, was born at Paris on the 
ist of June 1796. He was admitted to the Krole Polytechnique 
in t8i 2, and late in 1814 he left with a commission in the 
Engineers and with prospects of rapid advancement in his 
profession. lUit Waterloo and the Restoration led to a second 
and final proscription of his father ; and though not himself 
cashiered, Sadi was purposely told ofT for the merest drudgeries 
of his service. Disgusted with an employment which afforded 
him neither leisure for original work nf)r opportunities for acquir- 
ing scientific instructioti, he presented himself in 1819 at the 
examinatii)n for admission to the staff corps (hat-major) and 
obtained a lieutenancy. He then devoted himself with astonish- 
ing ardour to mathematics, chemistr>’, natural history, tech- 
nology and even political economy. He w'us an enthusiast in 
music and other fine arts ; and he habitually practised as an 
amusement, while deeply studying in theory, all .sorts of athletic 
sports, ineluding swimming and fencing. lie became captain 
in the Engineers in 1827, but left the service altogether in the 
following N'car. His naturally feeble constitution, further 
weakened by excessive study, broke clowm finally in 1832. An 
attack of scarlatina led to brain fever, and he had scarcely 
recovered w'hen he fell a victim to cholera, of which he died in 
Paris on the 24th of August 1832. He w-as one of the most 
original and profound thinkers who liave ever devoted them- 
selves to science. I’he only work he published was his deflexions 
sur la puissance motrice du jeu ei sur les machines proprvs d 
dhulopper cette puissance (Paris, 1824). This contains but a 
fragment of his scientific discoveries, but it is sufficient to put 
him in the very foremost rank, though its full value was not 
recognized until pointed out by Lord Kelvin in 1848 and 1849. 
Fortunately his manuscripts had been preserved, and extracts 
were appended to a reprint of his Puissance motrice by his brother, 
L. H. Carnot, in 1878. These show that he had not only realized 
for himself the true nature of heat, Imt had noted dowm for trial 
many of the best modern methods of finding its mechanical 
equivalent, such as those of J. P. Joule with the perforated 
piston and with the friction of water and mercury. Lord Kelvin's 
experiment with a current of gas forced through a porous plug 
is also given. “ Carnot’s principle is fundamental in the theory 
of thermodynamics 

CARNOUSTIE, a police burgh and watering-place of Forfar- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 5204. It lies on the North Sea, 
lof m. E.N.E, of Dundee by the North British railway. Bathing 
and golfing are good. Barry Links, a triangular sandy track 
occupying the south-eastern comer of the .shire, are used as a 
camping and maaevuvring ground for the artillery^ and infantry 
forces of the diilrict, and occasionally of Scotland. Its most 
extreme point istAUed Buddon Ness, off which are the dangerous 
shoals locally as the Roaring Lion, in consequence of 

the deep boom or^ weaves. On the Ness two lighthouses have 
been built at diffwSlit levels, the lights of which are visible at 
13 and r6 m. L* 

CARNUNTUM (Ka/n'oP? in Ptolemy), an important Roman 
fortress, originally belonging to Noricum, but after the 1st 


century a.d. to Pannonia. It w^as a Celtic town, the name, 
which is nearly always found with K on monuments, being 
derived from Kar, Karn (“ rock," ** cairn ”). Its extensive 
ruins may still be seen near Ilainburg, between Deutsch-Altcn- 
burg and Petronell, in lower Austria. Its name first occurs in 
history during the reign of Augustus (a.d. 6 ), when Tiberius 
made it his base of operations in the campaigns against Maro- 
boduus (Marbod). A few years later it became the centre of the 
Roman fortifications along the Danube from Vindobona (Vienna) 
to Brigetio (O-Szeiny), and (under 'I'rajan or Hadrian) the 
permanent quarters of the XIV legion, it was also a very old 
mart for the amber brought to Italy from the north, it was 
created a municipium by Hadrian (Aelium Carnuntum). 
Marcus Aurelius resided there for three years (172-175) during 
the w'ar against the Marcomanni, and wrote part of his Medita- 
tions, Septimius Severus, at the time governor of Pannonia, 
wa.s proclaimed emperor there by the soldiers (193). In the 
4th century it was destroyed by the Germans, and, although 
partly restored by Valcntinian 1., it never regained its former 
importance, and Vindobona became the chief military centre. 
It was finally destroyed by the Hungarians in the middle ages. 

A special society [Carnuutumverein) exist.s for the exploration of 
the numerous ruins, the results of which will he found in J. W. 
Kubitschek and S. Frankfurter, Fuhier durch Carnuntum (3rd ed., 
189.1) ; sec also E. von Sacken, “ Die rdmische Stadt Carnuntum, ” 
in Sitzu 7 ipsherirhte der k. Akad. der Wts^ie^i^chaftm, ix. (Vienna, 
1852) ; article by Kubitschek in T’anly-Wissowa's Realnuvclopadie, 

iii. part ii. {1899) ; Corpus JnstfipHonitm Latinarum, 111. part i, 
P- 550. 

CARNUTES (Carnuti, Carnntac, Ka/n'oerrrot in Plutarch), 
a Celtic people of central Gaul, between the Sequana (Seine) 
and the Liger (Loire). 'I’ht'ir territory corresponded to the 
dioceses of Chartres, Orleans and Blois, that is, the greater part 
of the modern department.^ of ICure-et-Loir, Loiret, l^ir-ct-C‘her. 
It was regarded as the political and religious centre of the Gallic 
nation. The chief towns were ('enabum (not Gouabum ; Orleans) 
and Autricum (Chartres). According to Livy (v. 34) the Carnutes 
were one of the tribes which accompanied Bcllovcsus in his 
invasion of Italy during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. In 
the time of Caesar they were dependents of the Rerni, who on one 
occasion interceded for them. In 52 they joined in the rebellion 
of Vcrcingetorix. As a punishment for the treacherous murder 
of some Roman merchants and one of C’aesar’s commissariat 
officers at Cenabum, tlie town was burnt and the inliabitants 
put to the sword or sold as slaves. During the war they .sent 
J 2,000 men to relieve Alesia, but shared in the defeat of the 
Gallic army. Ha\ ing attacked the Bituriges Cubi, who appealed 
to Cae.sar for assisUince, they WTre forced to submit. Under 
Augustus, the Carnutes, as one of the peoples of Lugdunen.sis, 
were raised to the rank of civiias soda or foedcrata^ retaining 
their own institutions, and only bound to render military service 
to the emperor. Up to the 3rd century Autricum (later Carnutes, 
whence Chartres) was the capital, but in 275 Aurelian changed 
Cenabum from a victis into a civitas and named it Aurclianuin 
or Aurelianensis urbs (whence Orleans). 

See Caesar, Bell, (mil, v. 25, 29. vii. 8, ii, 75, viii. 5, 31 ; Strabo 

iv. pn. 3yi-m3; R* Boutrays, Vrhis ^entisque Carnutuni historta 
(1624) ; A. I)es}Hrdins, Gh>f!>raphie hisUnique de la Gaule, ii, (1876- 
1893) ; article and bibliography in La Grande EncvclopMie ; T. R. 
Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (1899), p. 402, on Cenabum. 

CARO, ANNIBALE Italian poet, was bom at 

Civita Nuova, in Ancona, in 1507. He became tutor in the 
family of Lodovico Gaddi, a rich Florentine, and then .secretary 
to his brother Giovanni, by whom he was presented to a valuable 
ecclesiastical preferment at Rome. At Gaddi's death, he entered 
the service of the Farnese family, and became confidential 
secretary in succes.sion to Pietro Lodovico, duke of Parma, and 
to his sons, duke Ottavio and cardinals Ranuccio and Alexanders 
Caro's most important work was his translation of the Aenutid 
(Venice, 1581 ; Paris, 1760). He is also the author of Rimey 
Canzoniy^Sind .sonnets, a comedy named Gli Straccioni, and two 
clever jeux d' esprit, one in praise of figs. La Fieheide, and another 
in eulogy of the big nose of Leoni Ancona, president of the 
Academia della Vertu. Caro’s poetry is distinguished by very 
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considerable ability, and particularly by the freedom and grace 
of its versification ; indeed he may be said to have brought the 
verso sciolio to the highest development it has reached in Italy. 
His prose works consist of translations from Aristotle, Cyprian 
and Gregory Nazianzen ; and of letters, written in his own name 
and in those of tlie cardinals Famese, which are remarkable 
both for the baseness they display and for their euphemistic 
polish and elegance. His fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Lodovico (!astelvetro in one 
of his canzoni, and by his meanness in denouncing him to the 
Holy Olhce as translator of some of the writings of Melanchlhon. 
He died at Rome about 1566. 

CARO, ELME MARIE (1826-1887), French philosopher, was 
born on the 4th of March 1826 at Poitiers. His father, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, gave him an excellent education at the 
Stanislas College and the Kcole Normale, where he graduated in 
1848. After being professor of philosophy at several provincial 
universities, he received the degree of d(JCtor, and came to Paris 
in 1858 as master of conferences at the ficolc Normale. In 1861 
he beranie inspector of the Academy of J^aris, in 1864 professor 
of philosophy to the luiculty of Letters, and in 1874 a member 
of the I'Vench Academy. He married Pauline Cassin, the 
authoress of the Perht- de Madeleine and other well-known novels. 
He died in Paris on the 13th of July 1887. In his philosophy he 
was mainly concerned to defend Christianity against modern 
Positivism. 'Khe philosophy of Cousin influenced him strongly, 
but his strength lay in exposition and criticism rather than in 
original thought. Resides important contributions to La France 
ana the Revue des deux viondes, he wrote Le Mysticisme ati 
XVIJF .v;Vr/r (1852-1854), L’irfee de Dieu {\^b^),LeMathialisme 
et la science (1868), Le Pessimisme au XI siede (T878), Jours 
d'epreuves (1872), M. Littfc et le fositivisme (18S5), George Sand 
(1887). MHanges et portraits (1888), La Philosophic de Goethe 
(2ncl (‘d., 1880). 

CAROL ( 0 . Fr. carole)^ a h}’mn of praise, especially such as 
is sung at ('hristmas in the open air. The origin of the word is 
obscure. Diez suggests that the word is derived from chorus. 
Others ally it with corolla, a garland, circle or coronet,^ the 
earliest sense of the word l)eing apparently “ a ring *’ or “ circle,” 
“ a ring dance.” Stonehenge, often called the Giants’ Dance, 
was also frequently known as the ( arol ; thus Harding, Chron, 
Ixx. X., “ Witliin (the) Giauntes C'arole, that so they hight, The 
(Stone heTigles)that nowe .so named been.” The Celtic forms, often 
cited us giving the origin of the word, arc dcrivat ives of the Knglish 
or French. The crib set up in the rhurrltes at Christmas was the 
centre of a dance, and some of the most famous of Latin Christmas 
hymns were written to dance tunes. These songs were called 
Wiegenheder in German, nods in l^rench, and carols in EnglisJi. 
'rht‘y were originally modelled on the songs written to accompany 
the choric dance, which were probably the starting-point of the 
lyric poetry of the Germanic peoples. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, the word should be applied to lyrics written to dance 
mciisures ; in common acceptation it is applied to the songs 
written for the Christmas festival. Carolling, i,e, the combined 
exercise of dance and song, found its way from pagan ritual into 
the Christian church, and the clergy, however averse they might 
be from heathen survivals, had to content themselves in this, 
as in many other aises, with limiting the practice. The third 
council of Toledo (589) forbade dancing in the churches on the 
vigils of saints’ days, and secular dances in church were forbidden 
by the council of Auxerre in the next year. Even as late as 1209 
it was necessary for the council of Avignon to forbid theatrical 
dances and secular songs in churches. Religious dances persisted 
longest on Shro\'c Tuesday, and a castanet dance by the choristers 
round the lectern is permitted three times a year in the cathedral 
of Seville. The Christmas festival, which synchronized with and 

1 In arcliitccture, the term “ carol ’’ (al.so wrongly spelled '* carrel ” 
or " carrol ") is used, in the sense of an enclosure, of a .small chai>el 
or oratory enclosed by screens, and also .sometimes of the rails of the 
.screens themselves. It is more particularly applied to the separate 
seats near the windows of a cloister (<7.^.), used by the monks lor the 
purposes of study, &c. The term " carol ’’ has, by a mistake, been 
sometimes used of a .scroll bearing an inscription of a text, «S:c. 
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superseded the Latin and Teutonic feasts of the winter solstice, 
lent itself especially to gaiety. The “ crib ” of the Saviour was 
set up in the churches or in private houses, in the traditional 
setting of the stable, with earthen figures of the Holy Family, 
the ox and the uss ; and carols were sung and danced around it. 
The rocking of the cradle ” was the occasion of dialogue 
between Joseph and Mary which was not without elements of 
comedy, and gave rise to lullabies such as the well-known 
German Dormi iili. The adoration of the .shepherds and the 
visit of the Magi also provided matter for dramatic and choral 
representation. The singing of the carol has survived in places 
where the institution of the “ crib,” said to have been originated 
by St Francis of Assisi to inculcate the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, has been long in disuse, but in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
the children who go round carol-singing still carry milly- 
boxes ” (My Lady boxes) containing figures which represent the 
Virgin and C'hild. 

I’hat carol-singing early became a pretext for the asking of 
alms is obvious from an Anglo-Norman carol preserv'ed in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 16 E. viii.), Seigneurs ore entendey 
d nus, which is little more than a drinking song. Carols were an 
important element in the mystery plays of the Nativity, and 
one of these, included in the Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
princesses, tres-illusire reine de Navarre (Lyons, 1547), incidentally 
gives evidence of the connexion of dancing and carol-singing, 
for the sheplierds and shepherdesses open their chorus at the 
manger with ” Dansons, chantons, faisnns rageP There is a long 
English carol relating the chief incidents of the life of C'hrist, 
which is a curious example of the mixture of the sacred and pro- 
fane common in this species of composition. It begins “ To- 
morrow shall be my dancing day,” and has for refrain — 

" Sing, oh I my love, oh I my love, my love, my love ; 

I'hib have I clone for my true love.” 

There are extant numerous carols dating from the 15th century 
which have the characteristic features of folksong. The famous 
Cherry-tree Carol, “Joseph was an old man,” is based on an 
old legend which is related in the Coventry myster>’ plays. 
“ I saw three ships come sailing in,” and “ The ('amel and the 
Crane,” though of more modern date, preserve curious legends. 
Numerous entries in the household accounts of the 'I’udor 
sovereigns show that carol-singing was popular throughout 
the 16th century, and the literature of Christmas was enriched 
in the next century' by poems which are often included in collec- 
tions of carols, though they were probably written to be rc!ad 
rather than sung. Milton, Crashaw, Southwell, Ben Jonson, 
George Herbert and George Wither all produced ('hristmas 
poems, but the richest collection by any one poet is to be found 
in the poems of Herrick, whose “ ( ome, bring with a noise ” is 
a typical carol of the jovial kind, and may well have been written 
to a dance tune. Among i8th-rentury religious carols perhaps 
the most famous is Charles Wesley’s “ Hark, how all the welkin 
rings,” better known in the variant, “ Hark, the herald angels 
sing.” The artificial modern revival of carol-singing has pro- 
duced a quantity of new carols, the best of which are perhaps 
mostly derived from medieval I^tin Christmas hymns. Among 
the many modern Christmas poems one of the most striking 
is Swinburne's “ Three Damsels in the Queen’s Chamber,” 
which, i.s, however, a ballad rather than a carol. 

The earliest printed collection of carols was issued by W’jTikyn 
de Wordc in 1521. It contained the famous Boar’s Head carol, 
Caput apri dejero, Reddens laudes Domino, which in a slightly 
altered form is sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, on the bringing 
in of the boar’s head. Modem collections of ancient carols 
arc derived chiefly from three tracts belonging to the collection 
of Anthony ^ Whod, preserv'ed in the Bodleian librarj', from 
a 15th-century MS. (Sloane 2593), a i6th-centuiy’ MS. with the 
music (Add. 5665), and other MSS. in the British Museum, 
and from oral tradition. In the i8th century T. Bloomer of 
Birmingham published a number of carols in the form of broad- 
sides. Among the numerous collections of French carols is 
Noei Borguignon de Gui Barozai (1720), giving the words and 
the music of thirty -four «o^/.y,many of them very free in character. 
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The tenn no'd passed into the English carol as a favourite refrain, 
“ nowell,” and seems to have been in common use in France as an 
equivalent for vivat, 

Amoni^ llio more important modern collections of Christmas carols 
arc: and Carols (1847), edited by T. Wright for the JVrey 

Society from Sloanc MS. 2503 ; W. Sandys, Chnstmustide, its History, 
Festivities and CatoU (1852) ; Christmas with the Poets (edited by 

V. 11 ., 4th ed., 1872) ; 1 '. Hclmore and J. M. Neale, Carols for 
Christmasiide (1853-1854). with music; R. K. Chope, Carols (new 
and comjilcle edition, 18(14), a tune book for diurt^li use, with an 
introduction by S. Baring-tiould ; H. K. Braniley. Christmas Carols, 
Neiv and Old, the music by Dr Stainer; A. 11 . Bullen, Carols and 
Poems (1885) ; J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. S. RcKrkstro, Thirteen 
Carols of the Fifteenth Century, from a Trinity Coll., Cambridge, MS. 
(i8i)i). Sec also Julian’.s THdionary of Hymnology, s.v. “Carol”; 
JC. Cortet, Fssai sur les fetes rclii^iettse^ (^867). 

CAROLINE (1683-1737), wife of George ]!., king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was a daughter of John Frederick, margrave 
of Brandenburg-Ansbach (cl, 1686). Born at Ansbadi on the 1st 
of March 1683, the princess passed her youth mainly at Dresden 
and Berlin, where she enjoyed llic close friendship of Sophie 
Charlotte, wife of l^'rederick I. of Prussia ; she married George 
Augustus, electoral prince of Hanover, in September 1705. 
The early years of her married life were sjHmt in Hanover. She 
took a continual inLt;rcst in the approaching accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty to the Jkitish throne, was on very friendly 
terms with the old electress Sophia, and corresponded with 
Leibnitz, whose acquaintance she had made in Berlin. In 
October 1714 Caroline followed her husband and her father-in- 
law, now King George I., to London. As princess of Wales she 
was accessible and popular, and took the first ])lacc at court, 
filling a difficult position with tact and success. When the quarrel 
between the prince of Wales and his father was attaining serious 
proportions, Caroline naturally took the part of her husband, 
and matters readied a climax in 1717. Driven from court, 
ostracized by the king, deprived even of the custody of their 
children, the prince and princess took up their residence in London 
at Leicester House, and in the countr)' at Richmond. They 
managed, however, to surround Ihcm.sclves with a distinguished 
circle ; Caroline had a certain taste for literature, and among 
their attendants and vi.sitors were J.ord Chesterfield, Pope, 
Gay, Lord Hervey and his wife, the beautiful Mary Lepcl. 
A formal reconciliation with George I. took place in 1720. In 
Octolur 1727 George II. and his queen were crowned. During 
the rest of her life (Juecn Caroline’s influence in ICnglish politics 
was very chiefly exercised in support of Sir Robert Walpole; 
she kept this minister in power, and in control of church patron- 
age. She was exceedingly tolerant, and the bishops appointed 
by her were remarkable rather for learning than for orthodoxy. 
During the king’s absences from England she was regent of the 
kingdom on four occasions. On the whole, Caroline’s relations 
with her husband, to whom she bore eight children, were .satis- 
factor>\ A clever and patient woman, she was very complaisant 
towards the king, flattering his vanity and acknowledging his 
mistresses, and she retained her influence over him to the end. 
She died on the 20th of November 1737. 

Caroline appears in Scott's Heart of Midlothian ; sec also Ixird 
Hervey, Me^noirs of the Pcifun of George II., cd. by J. W. Croker(i884); 

W. IL Wilkins, Caroline the Illustrious (1904) ; and A. D. Greenwood, 
Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England, vol. i. (ly*”))- 

CAROLINE AMEUA AUGUSTA (1768-1821), queen of 
George IV. of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles William 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, was born on the 
17th of May 1768. She was brought up with great strictness, 
and her education did not fit her well for her subsequent station 
in life. In 1795 she was married to the then prince of Wales 
(see George IV.), who disliked her and separated from her after 
the birth of a daughter in January 1796. The princess resided 
at Blackhcath ; and as she was thought to have been badly 
treated by her profligate husband, the sympathies of the people 
were strongly in her favour. About 1806 reports reflecting on 
her conduct were circulated so openly that it was deemed 
necessary for a commission to inquire into the circumstances. 
The princess was acquitted of any serious fault, but various 


improprieties in her conduct were pointed out and censured. 
In 1814 she left England and travelled on the continent, residing 
principally in Italy. On the accession of George in 1820, orders 
were given that the English ambassadors should prevent the 
recognition of the princess os queen at any foreign court. Her 
name also was formally omitted from the liturgy. These acts 
stirred up a strong feeling in favour of the princess among the 
English people generally, and she at once made arrangen\ents for 
returning to England and claiming her rights. She rejected a 
propostd that she should receive an annuity of £^0,000 a year 
on condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad. 
Further efforts at compromi.se proved unavailing ; Caroline 
arrived in England on the 6lh of June, and one month later a bill 
to dksolvc her marriage w'ith the king on the ground of adultery 
was brought into the House of Lords. The trial began on the 
1 7th of August 1820, and on the loth of November the bill, after 
passing the third reading, was abandoned. The public excite- 
ment had been intease, the boldness of the queen’s counsel. 
Brougham and Denman, unparalleled, and the ininistiTs felt 
that the smallness of their majority was virtual defeat. The 
queen w'as allowed to assume her title, but she was refused admit- 
tance to Westminster Hall on the coronation day, July 19, 1821. 
Mortification at this event seems to have hastened her death, 
which took place on the 7th of August of the same year. 

Soo A Queen of Indisi retions, the Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, 
Queen of England, tran.slated by F. Chapman from the Italian of 
Graziano l^aolo Clorici (London, 1907), with numerous portraits, (.tc. 
Of contemporary atilliorilics tlui Creevv Papers (1905) throw the 
most inleresting’ sidelights on the siibjict. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a widely-scattered archipelago in the 
Pacific Ocean, E. of the Philippines and N. of New Guinea, 
included in Micronesia, between 5*^ and 10'’ N., and 135^ and 
165® E., belonging to Germany. They fall into three main 
groups, the Western, fenlral and Eastern Carolines, tlu‘ et ntral 
being the most numerou.s, while the western include the Jkilow 
group. The total land area is about 380 S(]. m., and out of this, 
307 sq. m. is covered by the four main islands, Ponape and 
Kusaie in the eastern group, Truk or Hogolu in tlie central, and 
Yap in the western. These Islands are of considerable elevation 
(the highest point of Ponape approaches 3000 ft.), but the re.st 
are generally low coral islets. The climate i.s equable and moist, 
but healthy ; but the islands are subjecX to heavy storms. The 
total population is estimated at 36,000. The natives, who are 
Micronesian hybrids of finer physique than their kinsmen of the 
Pelew Islands, have a comparatively high mental standard, being 
careful agriculturists, and peculiarly clever boatbuilders and 
navigators. The Germans divide the whole archipelago into 
two administrative districts, eastern and western, having the 
seats of government at Ponape and Yap respectively. The 
principal article of export is copra. The islands were discovered 
(at least in part) by the Portugue.se Diego da Rocha in 3527, 
and called by him the Sequeira Islands. In 1686 Admiral 
Francesco Lazeano, who made further explorations, renamed 
them the Carolines in honour of Charles II. of Spain. The 
islands were subsequently visited by a few travellers ; but the 
natives have only in modem times been reconciled to the presence 
of foreigners; an early visit of missionaries (1731) resulted in 
one of several murderous attacks on white men which darken 
the history of the islands ; and it was only in 3875 that Spain, 
claiming the group, made some attempt to assert her rights. 
These were contested by Germany, whose flag was hoisted on 
Yap, and the matter was referred to the arbitration of Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1885. He decided in favour of Spain, but gave 
Germany free trading rights ; and in 1899 Germany took over 
the administration of the islands from Spain, paying 25,000,000 
pesetas (nearly £1,000,000 sterling). 

Ancient SUme Buildings. --iTi Ponape and Kusaie, massive stone 
structures, similar to those which occur in several other parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, have long been known to exist. They have 
been closely explored by Herr Kubary, Mr F. J. Moss, and later 
Mr F. W. Christian. None of the colossal structures hitherto 
described appears to have been erected by the present Melanesian 
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or Polynesian peoples, while their wide diffusion, extending as 
far as Easter Island, within 400 m. of the New World, points 
to the occupation of the Pacific lands by a prehistoric race which 
had made some advance in general culture. The Funafuti 
borings (1897) show almost beyond doubt that Polynesia is an 
area of comparatively recent subsidence. Hence the land con- 
nexions must have formerly been much easier and far more 
continuous than at present. The dolmen-builders of the New 
Stone Age are now known to have long occupied both Korea 
and Japan, from which advanced Asiatic lands they may have 
found little difficulty in spreading over the Polynesian world, 
just as in the extreme west they were able to range over Scandi- 
navia, Great Britain and Ireland. To Neolithic man, still perhaps 
represented by some of the more light-coloured and more regular- 
featured Polynesian groups, may therefore not unreasonably 
be alt ributed these astonishing remains, which a.ssume so many 
different forms according to the nature of the locality, but seem 
generally so out of proportion with the present restricted areas 
on which they stand. With the gradual subsidence of these 
areas their culture would necessarily degenerate, although echoes 
of sublime theogoriies and philosophies are still heard in the oral 
traditions and folklore of many Polynesian groups. In the islet 
of Lelc, close to Kusaic, at the eastern extremity of Micronesia, 
the ruins present the appearance of a citadel with cyclopean 
ramparts built of large basaltic blocks. There are also numerous 
canals, and what look like artificial harbours constructed amid 
the shallow lagoons. 

In Ponape the remains arc of a somewhat similar character, 
but on a much larger scale, and with this difference, that while 
those of Lele all stand on the land, those of Ponape are built in 
the water, 'rhe whole island is strewn with natural basaltic 
prisms, some of great size ; and of this material, brought by boats 
or rafts from a distance of 30 m. and put together without any 
mortar, but sustained by their own weight, are built all the 
massive walls and other structures on the east side of the island. 
Tlie walls of the main building near the entrance of Metalanim 
harbour form a massive quadrangle 200 ft. on all sides, with 
inner courts, vault an<l raised platform with walls 20 to 40 ft. 
high and from 8 to 18 ft. thick. Some of the blocks arc 25 ft. 
long and 8 ft. in circumference, and many of them weigh from 
3 to 4 tons. There are also numerous canals from 30 to 100 ft. 
wide, while a large number of islets, mainly artificial, covering 
an area of 9 sq. m., have all been built up out of the shallow 
w'atcr.-» of the lagoon round about the entrance of the harbour, 
with high sea-walls composed of the same huge basaltic prisms. 
In some places the walls of this “ Pacific Venire ” are now 
submerged to .some depth, as if the land had subsided since the 
construction of these extensive works. Elsewhere huge break- 
waters hail been constructed, the fragments of which may still 
be seen stretching away for a distance of from 2 to 3 m. Most 
observers, such as Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and Mr Le Hunte, 
agree that these structures could not possibly be the work of any 
of the present Polynesian peoples, and attribute them to a now 
extinct prehistoric race, the men of the New Stone Age from the 
Asiatic mainland. 

Stone Money .— inhabitants of Yap are noted for possessing 
the most extraordinary currency, if it can be so called, in the 
whole world. Besides the ordinary shell money, there is a sort 
of stone coinage, consisting of huge calcite or limestone discs or 
wheels from 6 in. to 12 ft. in diameter, and weighing up to nearly 
5 Ions. These arc all quarried in the Pelcw' Islands, 200 m. to 
the south, and are now brought to Yap in European vessels. 
But some were in the island long before the arrival of the whites, 
and must consequently have I>een brought by native vessels or 
on rafts. The stones, which are rather tokens than money, do 
not circulate, but are piled up round about the chiefs treasure- 
house, and appear to be regarded as public property, although 
it is hard to say what particular use they can ser^^e. They appear 
to be kept rather for show and ornament than for use. 

Sec F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islands (London. 1899) ; G. 
Volkens, Cbcr die Karolinen Insel Yap." in V erhandlungen 
Geselhchaft Erdkunde Berlin., xxviii. (1901) ; J. S. Kubary, Ethno- 
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graphische Bcitrdge sur Kentniss des Karolinen- A rchipel (Leiden, 
1889-1892) ; De Abrade, Historia del conflicto de las Carolinas, 
(Madrid, 1886), 

CAROLINGIANS, the name of a family (so called from Charle- 
magne, its most illustrious member) which gained the throne of 
France a.d. 751. It appeared in history in 613, its origin being 
traced to Arnulf (Amoul), bishop of Metz, and Pippin, long 
called Pippin of Landen, but more correctly Pippin the Old or 
Pippin I. Albeit of illustrious descent, the genealogies which 
represent Arnulf as an Aquitanian noble, and his family as 
connected — by more or less complicated devices — with the 
saints honoured in Aquitaine, are worthless, dating from the 
time of Louis the Pious in the 9th century. Arnulf was one of 
the Austrasian nobles who appealed to Clotaire II., king of 
Neustria, against Brunhilda, and it was in reward for his services 
that he received from Clotaire the bishopric of Metz (613). 
Pippin, also an Austrasian noble, had taken a prominent part in 
the revolution of 613. 'i'hcsc two men Clotaire took as his 
counsellors ; and w'hon ho derided in 623 to confer the kingdom of 
Austrasia upon his son Dagobert, they were appointed mentors to 
the Austrasian king, Pippin with the title of mayor of the palace. 
Before receiving his bishopric, Arnulf had had a son Adalgiselus, 
afterwards called Anchis ; Pif)pin\s daughter, called Bcgga in later 
documents, was married to Arnulf’s son, and of this union was born 
T*ippin II. Towards the end of the 7th century Pippin IL, called 
incorrectly Pippin of Heristal, secured a preponderant authority 
in Austrasia, marched at tl'ie head of the Austrasians against 
Neustria, and gained a decisive victory at Tcrtry, near St 
Quentin (687). From that date he may be said to have been 
sole master of the I'Yankish kingdom, which he governed till his 
death (714). 1 n Neustria Pippin gave the mayoralty of the palace 
to his son Grimoald, and aftcrward.s to Grimoald’s son Theode- 
bald ; the mayoralty in Austrasia he gave to his son Drogo, and 
subsequently to Drogo’s children, Arnulf and Hugh. Charles 
Martel, however, a son of Pippin by a concubine ChalpaYda, 
seized the mayoralty in both kingdoms, and he it was who 
continued the Carolingian dynasty. Charles Martel governed 
from 714 to 741, and in 751 his son Pippin III. took the title of 
king. The Carolingian dynasty reigned in France from 751 to 
987, when it was ousted by the Capetian dynasty. ^ In Germany 
descendants of Pippin reigned till the death of Louis the Child in 
91 1 ; in Italy the Carolingians maintained their position until 
the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887, Charles, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, who was thrown into prison by Hugh Capet in 991, 
left two sons, the last male descendants of the Carolingians, Otto, 
who was also duke of Lower Lorraine and died without issue, and 
Louis, who after the year 1000 vanishes from history. 

Sec P. A. F.* Gerard and L. A. Wamkonig, Histoire des Carolingiens 
(Brussels, 1862); H. E. Bonnell, Anfdnpe des Karoling. Hauses 
(Berlin, 1866) ; J. F. Bohmer and E. Miililbaclier, ReMsten d. 
Kaiserreichs unter d. Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1889 wq.) ; E. Muhl- 
baclier, Deutsche Gesch. unter d. Karolingern (Stuttgart, 1896) ; 
F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens (Paris, 1891). (C. Pf.) 

CAROLUS-DURAN, the name adopted by the French painter 
Charles Auguste Emile Durand (1837- ), who was born at 

Lille on the 4th of July 1837. He studied at the Lille Academy 
and then went to Paris, and in 1861 to Italy and Spain for 
further study, especially devoting himself to the pictures of 
Velascpiez. His subject picture “ Murdered," or The Assassina- 
tion " (1866), was one of his first successes, and is now in the 
Lille museum, but he became best known afterwards as a portrait- 
painter, and as the head of one of the principal ateliers in Paris, 
where some of the most brilliant artists of a later generation 
were his pupils. His “ T.ady with the Glove” (i86q), a portrait of 
his own wife, was bought for the Luxembourg. In 1889 he was 
made a commander of the Legion of Honour. He became a 
member of the Academic des Beaux-arts in 1904, and in the next 
year was appointed director of the French academy at Rome in 
succession to Eugene Guillaume. 

CARORA, an inland town of the state of Lara, Venezuela, on 
the Carora, a branch of the Tocuyo river, about 54 m. W. by S. of 
the city of Barquisimeto, and 1128 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1908 estimate) 6000. The town is comparatively well-built 
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and possesses a fine parish church, and u Franciscan convent and 
hermitap:e. It was founded in 1754, audits colonial history 
shows considcralde prosperity, its population at that time 
mmiberin^" gooo to 1 0^000. The neighbouring; country is devoted 
principally to raising horses, mules and cattle ; and in addition 
to hides and leather, it exports rubber and other forest products. 

CARP, the typical fish of a large family {C y pri u id a f) of Ostario- 
physi, as they have been cidled by M. Sagemehl, in which the air- 
bladder is connected with the ear by a chain of small bones (so- 
called Weberian ossicles). The mouth is usually more or less 
protractiU* and alwiiys toothless ; the lower pharyngeal bones, 
which are large and falciform, subparallel to the branchial arches, 
are provided with teeth, often large and highly specialized, in 
one, two or three series (phaiyuigcal teeth), usually working 
against a horny plate attached to a vertical process of the basi- 
occlpital bone produced under the anterior vertebrae, mastica- 
tion being performed in the gullet. These teeth, adapted to 
various requirements, \ar\ according to the gcnu.s, being conical, 
lioc/ked, spoon-shaped, inolariform, cS:c. 

The species are extremely numerous, about 1400 being known, 
nearly entirel)’ (‘onfined to fresh water, and feeding on vegetable 
Substances or small animals. 'J'liey are dispensed over the whole 
world with the exception of South America, ^ladagascar, Papu- 
asia, and Australasia. Remains of .several of the existing 
genera have been found in Oligoeene and later beds of Europe, 
Sumatra and North America. One member of the Cyprinidae is 
at present known to be vi\ iparous, but no observations have as 
yet been made on its habits. It is a .small barbel discovered in 
Natal by Max Weber, and described by him under the name 
Barbus vivipanis. 

The Cypnuidae^ are divided into four subfamilies : — Catosto- 
minae (mostl)' from North America, with a few species from 
China and eastern Siberia), in which the maxillary bones take a 
share in the border of the mouth, and the pharyngeal teeth are 
very numerous and form a single, comb-like .series; Cypriitinaff 
the great bulk of tlie family, more or les.s conforming to the type of 
the carp ; Cobilinac^ or loaches (Europe, Asia, Abyssinia), 
which are dealt with in a separate article (see Loach) ; and the 
Jlomaloplertuae (('hina and south-eastern Asia), mounUiin forms 
allied to the loaches, with a quite rudimentary air-bladder. 

Fur descriptions of other Cypriiiids than the carp, .see Gold- 
fish, Harhel, Gudgeon, Ruud, Roach, Chub, Uace, Minnow, 
Tenc’h, Bream, Bleak, Bitterling, Mahseer. 

The carp itself, Cyprinus carpio, has a very wide distribution, 
having spread, tlirough the agency of man, over nearly the 
whole of Europe and a part of North America, where it lives in 
lakes, ponds, canals, and .slow-running rivers with plenty of 



vegetation. The carp appears to be a native of temperate Asia 
and perhaps also south-eastern Europe, and to have been 
introduced into parts in the 12th or 13th century ; it was 
first mentioned io&ngland in 1406. The acclimatization of the 
carp in Amcrica^^j^lis been a great success, especially in the 
norUiern waters-j^here, the growth continuing throughout the 
entire year, the 9 soon attains a remarkable .size. The presence 
of carp in Indo-Ghina and the Malay Archipelago is probably 
also to b^ ascribftjJ to human agency. In the British Isles the 

’ The name of |lAM|i(he.s of the peniw Cvprinus is derived from the 
island of Cypri||,|^the'‘ ancient .sanctuary of Venus; this name is 
suppc^‘d to haw arisen from observations of the fecundity and 
vivacitiy of. carp during the spawning period, 


carp seldom reaches a length of 2i ft., and a weight of 20 lb, 
whilst examples of that size are quite frequent on the continent, 
and others measuring 4.I ft. and weighing 60 R) or more are on 
record. The fish is characterized by its large scales (34 to 40 in 
the latenil line), its long dorsal fin, the first ray of which is stiff 
and semited, and the presence of two small barbels on each side of 
the mouth. But it varies much in form and scaling, and some 
most aberrant varieties have been fixed by artificial selection, 
the principal being the king-carp or mirror-carp, in which the 
scales are enlarged and reduced in number, forming more or less 
regular longitudinal series on the sides, and the leather-carp, in 
which the scales have all l)Ut disappeared, the fish being covered 
with a thick, leathery skin. Deformed examples are not of rare 
occurrence. 

.Although partly feeding on worms and other small forms of 
animal life, the carp is principally a vegetarian, and the great 
development of its pharyngeal apparatus renders it particnl.nrly 
adapted to a graminivorous regime. 'J'he longevity of the fish has 
probably been much exaggerated, and the statements of carp (d‘ 
200 years living in the ponds of Pont-(]hartrain and other jilaces 
in France and elsewhere do not rest on satisfactory evidence. 

A close ally of the carp is the Oncian carp, Cyprinus airassius, 
chiefly distinguished by the absence of barliels. Jt inhabits 
Europe and northern and temperate Asia, and is doubtlully 
indigenous to Great Britain. It is a small fish, rarely exceeding a 
length of 8 or 9 in. It has many varieties. One of these, re- 
markable for its very short, thick head and deep body, is the .so- 
called Pru.ssian carp, C. ^ihelio, often imported into English 
ponds, whilst the best known is the goldfish (</.?•.), C\ tntrnliis, 
first produced in China. ((;, A. B.) 

CARPACCIO, VITTORIO, or Vittore (c. T4r>5-r. 1522), 
Italian painter, was born in Venice, of an f)ld Venetian family. 
The facts of his life are obscure, but his principal works were 
executed between 1490 and 1519 ; and he ranks as one of thi* 
finest precursors of the great Venetian masters. The date of 
his birth is conjectural. lie is first mentioned in 1472 in a will 
of his uncle Fra Ilario, and Dr Ludwig infers from this that 
he was born c. J455, on the ground that no one could enter into 
an inheritance under the age of fifteen ; but the inference ignores 
the possibility of a testator mjiking his will in prosj-M'd of the 
beneficiary attaining his legal age. Consideration of the* youthful 
style of his earliest dated pictures (“ St Ursula ’’ series, \'enic(', 
1490) makes it improbable that at that time he had rc'arhed so 
mature an age as thirty-five ; and the date of his birth is more 
probably to be guessed from his being about twenty-five in 1490. 
What is certain is that he was a pupil (not, as sometimes thought, 
the master) of Lazzaro Bastiani, who, like the Bellini and 
Vivarini, was the head of a large atelier in Venice, and whose 
own work is seen in such pictures as the “ S. Vencrauda ” at 
Vienna, and the Doge Mocenigo kneeling liefore the Virgin 
and “ Madonna and Child ” (formerly attributed to Carpaccio) 
in the National Gallery, London. In later years ('arpaccio 
appears to have been influenced by Cima da Conegliano (c.g. 
in the Death of the Virgin,” 1508, at Ferrara). Apart from 
the “ St Ursula ” series, his .scattered series of the “ Life of the 
Virgin ” and “ Life of St Stephen,” and a “ Dead Clirist ” at 
Berlin, may be specially mentioned. 

For an authoritative and detailed account, see the Life and ]Vorki 
of Vittorio Carpaccio, by Porapeo Molmenti and Gustav Ludwig, 
Eng. trans. by R. H. Cust (1907) ; and the criticism by Roper Fry, 
“ A Genre Painter and his Critics,’* in the Quarterly lieview (1-ondon, 
April 1908). 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS^ (Lat. Montes Sarmatici', Med. 
Lat. Monies Nivium\ the eastern wing of the great central 
mountain system of Europe. With the exception of the 
extreme southern and south-eastern ramifications, which belong 
to Rumania, the Carpathians lie entirely within Austrian and 

* The name is derived from the Slavonic word Chrh, which means 
mountain-range. As Chrawat, it was first applied to the inhabitants 
of the region, whence it pas.sed in the form Krapat or Karpa as the 
name of ‘mountain system. In official Hungarian documents of 
th^ 13th and 14th centuries the Carpathians are named Thorchal or 
Tarczal, and also Montes Nivium, 
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Hunparian temtor)\ They begin on the Danube near Pressburg, 
surround Hungary and I’ransylvtinia in a large semicircle, the 
concavity of which is towards the south-west, and end on the 
Danube near Orsova. The total length of the Carpathians is 
over 800 m., and their width varies between 7 and m., 
the greatest width of the Carpathians corresponding with its 
highest altitude. Thus the system attains its greatest breadth 
in the Transylvanian plateau, and in the meridian of the Tatra 
group. It covers an area of 72,600 sq. m., and after the Alps 
is the most extensive mountain system of Europe. The Car- 
pathians do not form an unintcrruj)ted chain of mountains, 
but consLst of several orographicnlly and geologically distinctive 
groups ; in fact they present as great a .structural variety as 
the Alps ; but as regards magnificence of scenery they cannot 
compare with the Alps. The Carpathians, which only in a few 
places attain an altitude of over 8000 ft., lack the bold peaks, 
the extensive snow-fields, the large glaciers, the high waterfalls 
and the numerous large lak(‘s which are found in the Alps. 
They are nowhere covered by perpetual snow, and glaciers 
do not exist, so that the Carpathians, even in their highest 
altitudii, recall the middle region of the Alps, with which, how- 
ever, they ha\‘e many points in common as regards appearance, 
structure and flora. I'he 1 )anube separates the ( arpathians from 
the Alps, which they mcil only in two points, namely, the Leitha 
Afountains at Pressburg, and the llakony Mountains at Vaez 
(VV'aitzen), while the .same river separates them from tlic Balkan 
Mountains at Orsova. The valle>' of the March and Oder 
separates the (arpathians from the Silesian and Moravian chains, 
which belong to the middle wing of the great central mountain 
system of Europe. The (arpathians separate Hungary and 
'IVansylvunia from Lower Austria, Aloravia, Silesia, Galicia, 
Bukovina and Rumania, while it.s ramifications fill the whole 
northern part of Hiingar\', and form the quadrangular muss 
of the 'J ransylvanian plateau. Unlike the otlier wings of the 
great central system of JCurope, the (Carpathians, which form the 
watershed between the northern seas and the Black Sea, are sur- 
rounded on all sidc.s by plains, namely the great Hungarian plain 
oa^the soutli-west, the pLain of the Lower Danube (Rumania) 
south, and the Galician plain on the north-east, 
e' itThe ('arputhian system can be divided into two groups : the 
CiSpathians proper, and the mountains of Transylvania. The 
(Carpathians proper consist of an outer wall, which forms the 
frontier between Hungary and the adjacent provinces of Austria, 
and of an inner wall which fills the whole of Upper Hungary, and 
forms the central group. The outer wall is a complex, roughly 
circular mass of about 600 m. extending from Pressburg to the 
valley of the A'iso, and the Golden Bistritza, and is divided 
by the Poprad into two parts, the western Carpathians and the 
eastern or wooded Carpathians. Orographically, therefore, 
the proper Carpathians are divided into : (a) the we.stem 
(arpathians, (/>) the eastern or wooded Carpathians, and (c) 
the central groups. 

(«) The western Carpathians, which begin at the I‘oria Hungatica 
on the Danube, just opposite the Loitha Mountains, and extend to 
P the l*oprad river, are composed of four principal groujw : 

K the Little Carpathians (also called the Pressburg group) 

with the highest peak Bradlo (2670 ft.) ; the White Carpathians or 
Miava group, with the highest peak Javomik (3325 ft.), and the 
Zemnrka (3445 ft.) ; the Bc*skid proper or western Beskid group, 
which extends from a little west of the Jablunka pass to the river 
Poprad, with the highest ]>eaks, Beskid (3115 ft.), Smrk (4395 ft.), 
Lissa Hora (4350 ft.) and Ossus (5106 ft.) ; and the Magura or 
Arva Magura group, which extends to the .south of Beskid Mountain.s. 
and contains the Bahia Cora (5650 ft.), the highest peak in the whole 
western Carpathians, 

(h) The eastern or wooded Carpathians extend from the river 
Poprad to the sources of the river Vis6 and the Golden Bistritza. 
whence the Transylvanian Mountains begin, and form the link 
between these mountains and the central groups or High Carpathians. 
They are a monotonous sandstone range, covered with extensive 
forests, which up to the sources of the rivers Ung and San are also 
called the eastern Beskids, and are formed of small parallel ranges. 
Tile northern two-thirds of this range has a mean altitude of 3250 ft., 
and only in its southern portion it attains a mean altitude of 5000 ft. 
The principal peaks are Rusky Put (4264 ft.). Pop« 4 j 6 (3690 ft.). 
Bistra (5936 ft.). Pop Ivan (6214 ft.), Tomnatik (5033 ft.), Giumaleu 
(6077 ft.) and Csema Cora (6505 ft.), the culminating peak of the 


whole range. To the ciustem Carpathians belongs also the range of 
mountains extending between llie l-ahorcza and the Upper Tliciss, 
called Vihorlat, which attains iti the peak of the same name an 
altitude of 34(15 ft. As indicated by its name, which means “ burnt." 
it i.s of volcanic origin, and plays an important part in the folklore 
and in the superstitious legends of the Hungarian people. 

(f) The central groups or the High Carpathians extend from the 
confluence of the rivt:rs Arva and \\’aag to the river J^oiirad, and 
include the highest group ol the Carpatliian sy.stem. They consist 
ol the High Tatra group (see Tatka Moi xtains), where is found the 
Gcrisdorfer or Franz Josef ])eak (Hung. GerUu hfalvi-Csucs), with an 
altitude of 8737 It., the highest peak in tlie wJiole Carpathian Moun- 
tains. On its west are the LipUuer ^Magura, with the highest peak 
the Biela Szkala (6(^00 ft.), and on its east are the Zip.ser Magura. 
which have a mean altitude ol 30^x1 tl. Soiitii of the central groups 
lies a widely extending mounluui region, which fills the whole of 
northern Hungary, and is known us the Hungarian highland. It is 
composed of several grou|)s. Avliich are interscLtecl by the valley.s of 
numerous rivers, and which descend in sloping terraces towards the 
l>anijlje and tlu* Hungarian })him. The )>rincipal groups are : the 
Neutra or Galgoc Mountains (4400 ft.), between the rivers Wuag 
and Neutra : the Low or Nizna Tatra, W'hicli extends to the soutli 
ot the High 'J atra, and has its highest peaks, tlie Djumbir (^>700 ft.) 
and the Krilova Hola ((>400 it.) ; this group is continued towards 
the east up to tlie conlluenee of the Gollnitz with the Hemad, l>y the 
sO'Call(‘d Carpathian Jool-liills. with the highest peak the Xelesznik 
(2075 ft.). \Ve.st ol the Low Tatra extend tlie J'atra group, with the 
highest peak, the Great hatra (5825 It.), to the south and east of 
winch he the Schcmnilz group, the Ostrowsky grou]i, and several 
other groups, all of which ate also called the Hungarian Ore Moun- 
tains, on account of their richness m valuable ores. South-east of 
the Low latra e.xtend the Zips -Gdmor Ore Mountains, while the 
most eastern group is the llegyalja Mountains, between the Tojila, 
Tareza and Hernad rivers, which run southward from K^ierjcs to 
Tokaj. In their northern portion, they are also called Sovar Mouii- 
tam.s, and reach in their highest jjeak, Simonka, an altitude of 3350 ft., 
while their southern portion, which ends witli the renowned Tokaj 
Hill (1650 ft.), IS also called Tokaj Mountains. The smaller groups 
of the ilungarian Jiighland are : on the south-west the Neograd 
Mountains (2850), whose offshoots reach the Danube ; to the east 
ot them extemls the Matra grouj>, with the highest peak the Sasko 
(3285 ft.). The Matra group is ol volcanic origin, rising abruptly in 
the great Hungarian plain, and constitutes one of the mo.st beautiful 
groups of the Carpatliians ; lastly, to its east extend the thickly- 
wooded Biilik Mountains (3 I(k> ft.). 

Throughout the whole of the Carpathian system there are numerous 
mountain lakes, but they cannot compare with the Alpine lakes 
either in extension or beauty. The largest and most 
numerous are found in the Tatra Mountains. These lakes 
arc called by the jieople " eyes of the sea," through tlieir lielief that 
they are in subterranean communication with the sea. 

The we.stern and central Carpathians are much more accessible 
than the eastern Carjiathians an(l the Transylvanian Mountains. 
The principal passes in the western Carpathians are : pmmmmm 

Strany, Hrozinkau, Wlara, ]4.s.sa and the Jablunka pass 
(1970 ft.), the principal route between Silesia and Hungary, crossed 
by the Breslau-Budape.st railway ; and the Jordanow piiss. In the 
central Carpathians are : the road from Neumarkt to Kesmdrk 
through the High Tatra, the Tclgdrt p^ss over the Krdlova Hola 
from the I^oprad to the Gran, and the Tylicz jia.ss from Bartfeld to 
Tarnow. In the eastern ('.arpathians are : the Dukla pass, tlie 
Mez6-T4ilxircz pass crossed by the railway from l okaj to Przemysl ; 
the U.szok pass, crossed by the road from Ungvdr to Sanibor ; tlie 
Vereezke pass, crossed by the railway from l.emlKTg to Munkdes ; 
the Delatyn or Korosniczo pass (3300 ft.), al.so called the Magyar 
route, crossed by the railway from Kolomca to Dcbreczen ; and the 
Stiol pass in Bukovina. 

The Carpathians consist of an outer zone of newer beds and an 
inner zone of ol k r rocks. Between the two zones lies a row of 
Klippen, while towards the Hungarian plam the inner 
zone is bordered by a fringe of volcanic eruptions of 
Tertiary age. The otiter zone is continuous throughout the whole 
extent of the chain, and is remarkably uniform botli in composition 
and structure. It is formed almost entirely of a succession of sand- 
stones and shales of Cretaceous and Tertiary age — the so-called 
Carpathian Sandstone — and these are thrown into a aeries of iso- 
clinal folds dipping constantly to the south. The folding of this zone 
took place during" the Miocene period. The inner zone is not con- 
tinuous, and is much more complex in structure. It is visible only 
in the west and in the east, while in the central Ckirpathians, between 
the Hernad and the headwaters of the Theiss, it is lost beneath the 
modem deposits of the Hungarian plain. In the western Carpathians 
the inner zone consists of a foundation of Carboniferous and older 
rocks, which were folded and denuded before the deposition of the 
succeeding strata. In the outer portion of the zone the I^ermian 
and Mesozoic beds are crushed and folded against the core of ancient 
rocks ; in the inner portion of the zone they rest upon the old founda- 
tion with but little subsequent disturbance. In the eastern Car- 
patliians also, the Permian and Alesozoic beds are not much folded 
except near the outer margin of the zone. The Klippen are isolated 
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hills, chiefly of Jurassic limestone, rising up in the midst of the later 
and softer dej^osits on the inner border of the sandstone zone. 
Their relations to the surrounding beds are still obscure. They may 
be “ rootless ” masses brought upon the top of the later beds by 
thnistplanes. They may be the pinched-up suniniits of shaq) 
anticlinals, wliich in the process of folding have been forced through 
the .softer rocks which lay upon them. Or, finally, they may havt^ 
been islands rising above the waters, in winch were deposited the 
l.il'T beds which now surround them. The so-called Klippen of the 
Swiss Alps are now usually supposed to rest upon thrust])lanes. but 
they arc nol strictly analogous, either in structure or in po.sition. 
with those of the C.arpathians. Of all the peculiar features of the 
Carpathian chain, perhaps the mo;t rvunarkable is the fringe of 
volcanic rocks which lies along its inner margin. The outbursts 
began m the later part of the l‘'fM'.en(' period, and continued into the 
Pliocene, outlasting the period of folding. Tht‘y appear to be 
associated witli faulting upon the inner margin of the chain. 
Trachytes, rliyolites, andesifes and basalts occur, and a definite 
order of succession has bec'ii made out in several areas ; but this 
order is nol the same throughout the cliain. 

I'he Carpatliians, like the Aljis, form a protective wall to the 
regions south of them, which tmjoy a much milder clim.ite than those 
siluatfd to tlie north. The vegetation of those regions are 

lfn« 0, subjected to the different climatenc conditions. 

P “^^”>^'bains themselves are mosllv covered with forests, 

* and th('ir vegetation ]iresents four zoni‘S : that of the 
beech extends to an altitude of .jooo ft. ; that of the Scottish fir to 
looo ft. liiglii'r. Above this giows a specie^ ot juiie, which becomes 
dwarfed amf disappears at an altifude of about 6ckk» ft., lieyond 
whicli is a zone of lichen and moss covered or almost hare rock. 
Tlie higliest parts in the High 'fatra and in the Transylvanian 
Mountains have a flora similar to that of the Alji.s. more specially 
that of the middle region. Remarkaiile is tlie sea- shore flora, which 
is found in the numerous sall-im]iregnaled lakts, ponds and marshes 
in Transylvania. As regards th<' launa, the Carjialliians still contain 
numerous bc'ars. wolves and lynxes, as well as birds of prey. Jt 
presents a cluiracteristii feature in its mollusc fauna, which contains 
many species not found in the neigliliounng regions, and only found 
in tile .Alpmt* region. Cuttle and sheep are pastur'd in great numbers 
on i!'' slopes. 

Tlie C'arpathian system is richer in metallic ores than any other 
mountain system of Europe, and contains large cpiantities of gold, 
Mla0rai» topper, iron, lead. coal, petroleum, salt, zinc, &c.. 

besides a great variet y of useful mineral. A great numbet 
of mineral springs and thermal waters are found in the Carpathians, 
many of which have become fre(|uen1ed watenng-placcs. 

'riie systematic and scientific exploration of the Carpatlrians 
dates only from the beginning of the Kitli century. 'J’hc first a.scen- 
Hiatarv i-omnitzer peak in the High Tatra w.ns made 

by one David or Johann Frdhlich in 1O15. 'I’he first 
account ot the Tatra Mountains was written by Georg Buchholz, a 
resident of Kesmdrk in 1(164. I'lie English naturalist, Robert 
Townson, explored the Tatra in 1793 and T7<>.|, and was the first to 
make a few reliable measunmients. The results of his exploration 
appeared in his book. Travels in Hungary, pulilished in ^ 7 ^* But 
the first real imjiortant work was undertaken by the Swedish 
naturalist, Gi-org V^^ahlenbe^g (1780-1H51), w'ho in 1813 explored the 
central Carjiatliians as a botanist, but afterwards also made topo- 
graphical and geological studies of the system. The results of all 
the former explorations were omlmdied by A. von Sydow in an 
extensive work published m 1827. During the loth century the 
measurements of the various parts of the Carpathians was under- 
taken by the ordnance survey of the Austrian army, which publi.shed 
their first map of the central Carpathians in 1870. A great stimulus 
to the study of this mountain system was givem by the foundation 
of the Hungarian Cnqiathian Society in 1H73, and a great deal of 
information has beim added to our knowledge since. In 1880 
two new Carpathian sociel ies were formed : a Galician and a 
Transylvanian. 

Authoritiks. — F.W. Hildebrandt, Karpathenhildcr (Glogau, 1863); 
E. S.igorski and G. Schneider, I'lnra Carpatorum Certtralium (2 vols.. 
T.eipzig, 1891) ; Muriel Dowie. A (Url vi the Carpathians (London, 
1891) : Ordhvdroffraphisrhes Tableau der Karpathen (Vienna, 1886), in 
six maps of .scale 1 : 750,000; V. Hhlig. "Ban und Rild der Karpaten,” 
in Ban und Btld Ostcrreichs (V^ienna, i<)03). ((!). Br. ; P. La.) 

CARPATHUS (Ital. Scar panto), an i.sland about 30 m. south- 
west of Rhodes, in that part of the Meciiterranean which was 
called, after it, the Carpathian Sea {Carpathium Mare). It was 
both in ancient -and medieval times closely connected with 
Rhodes ; it was held by noble families under Venetian suzerainty, 
notably the Cornari from 1306 to 1540, when it finally passed 
into the possession of the 'lurks. From its remote position 
Carpathus has preserved many peculiarities of dress, customs 
and dialect, the last resembling those of Rhodes and Cyprus. 

See L. Ross, Heisen auf den gr. Inseln (Halle. 1840-1845) ; T. Bent, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. (1885). p. 235 ; R. lil. Dawkins, 
Annual of British School at Athens, ix. and x. 


CARPEAUX, JEAN BAPTISTE (1827-1875), French sculptor, 
was born at Valenciennes, France, on the 11th of May 1827. 
He was the son of a mason, and passed his early life in extreme 
poverty. In 1842 he came to Paris, and after working for two 
years in a drawing-school, was admitted to the Kcole des Beuux- 
Arts on the gth of September 1854. The Grand Prix dc Rome 
was awarded to his statue of “ Hector bearing in his arms his 
son Astyanax.” His first work exhibited at the Salon, in 1853, 
did not show the spirit of an innovator, and was very unlike the 
work of his master Rude. At Rome he was fascinated by 
Donatello, and yet more influenced by Michelangelo, to whom 
ho owes his feeling for vehement and passionate action. He 
sent from Rome a bust, “ La Palombella,” 1856 ; and a “ Nea- 
politan Fisherman,” 1858. This work w'us again exhibited in the 
Salon of 1850, and took a second-class medal ; but it was not 
executed in marble till 1863. Jn his last year in Rome he sent 
home a dramatic group, “ Ugolino and his Son.s,” and exhibited 
at the same time a “ Dust of Prinee.ss Mathilcle.” This gained 
him a second-class medal and the favour of the Imperial family. 
In 186.} he e.xecuted the “ Girl with a Shell,” the companion 
figure to the young fisherman ; and although in 1865 he did 
not exhibit at the Salon, busts of “ Mme A. E. Andre,” of 
“ Giraud ” the painter, and of “Mile Bencdetti ” showed 
that he was not idle. He was working at the same lime on the 
decorations of the Pavilion de More, of which the pediment 
alone was .seen at the Salon, though the has-relicf below is an 
even better example of his style. After producing a statue of 
the prince imperial, Carpeaux was made chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1866. 'fwo years later he received an important 
commission to execute one of the four groups for the facade 
of the new opera house. His group, representing “ Dancing,” 
i86(), was greeted with indignant protests ; it is nevertheless 
a .sound work, full of movement, with no fault but that of ex- 
ceeding the limitations prescribed. In i86g he exhibited a 
“ Bust of M. Gamier,” and followed this up with two pieces 
intended for his native city ; a statue of Watteau, and a bas- 
relief, “ Valenciennes repelling Invasion.” During the Commune 
he came to England, and made a “ Bust of Gounod ” ia,i87i. 
His last important work was a fountain, the ” Four Quart^iftf 
the World,” in which the gloln^ is sustained by four fcThale 
figures personifying Europe, Asia, Africa and America. TJiis 
fountain is now in the Avenue de rObservatoire in Paris. Car- 
peaux, though exhausted by illness, continued designing in- 
defatigably, till he died at the Chateau de Bccon, near Courhevoic, 
on the i2th of October 1875, after being promoted to the higher 
grade of the Legion of Honour. Many of his best drawings ha^'e 
been presented by Prince Stirbey to the city of Valenciennes. 

Sec Enx'st Cbesnean, Carpeaux, sa vie et son o'uvre (Pans, 1880) ; 
Paul Foucart, Catalogue du Mus^e Carpeaux, Valnuieuncs (Paris, 
1882); Jules Clarctie, J. Carpeaux (1882): Franvois Boiirnand, 
J. B. Carpeaux (1893). 

CARPENTARIA, GULF OF, an extensive arm of the sea deeply 
indenting the north coast of Australia, between 40' and 
17° 40' S., and 135° 30' and 142” E. Its length is 480 m, and its 
extreme breadth (E. to W.) 420 m. It is bounded E. by Cape 
York Peninsula, and W. by the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. Near its southern extremity is situated a group of 
islands called Wellesley ; and towards the western side are the 
Sir Edward Pellew Islands, the Groote Eylanclt and others. 
A large number of rivers find their way to the gulf, and some are 
of considerable size. On the eastern side there is the Mitchell 
river ; at the south-east corner the Gill^ert, the Norman, the 
Flinders, the Leichhardt and the Gregory ; and on the west the 
Roper river. Jan Carstensz, who undertook a voyage of dis- 
covery in this part of the globe in 1623, gave the name of Carpen- 
tier to a small river near Cape Duyfhen in honour of Pieter 
Carpentier, at that time governor-general of the Dutch East 
Indies ; and after the second voyage of Abel Tasman in 1644, 
the gulf, which he had successfully explored, began to appear on 
the charts under its present designation. 

CARPENTER, LANT (1780-1840), English Unitarian minister, 
was bom at Kidderminster on the 2nd of September 1780, the 
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son of a carpet manufacturer. After some months at a non- 
conformist academy at Northampton, he proceeded to Glasgow 
University, and then joined the ministry. After a short time 
as assistant master at a Unitarian school near Birmingham, he 
was in 1802 appointed librarian at the laverpool Athenaeum. 
In 1805 he became pastor of a church in Exeter, removing in 
1817 to Bristol. At both Bristol and Exeter he was also engaged 
in school work, among his Bristol pupils being Harriet and 
James Martineau. Carpenter did much to broaden the spirit 
of English XJnitarianism. The rite of baptism seemed to him a 
superstition, and he substituted for it a form of infant dedication. 
His health, undermined by his constant labours, broke down in 
1839, and he was ordered to travel. Ho was drowned on the 
night of the 5th of April 1840, having been washed overboard 
from the steamer in which he was travelling from Leghorn to 
Marseilles. 

CARPENTER, MARY (1807-1877), English educational and 
social reformer, was born on the 3rd of April 1807 at Exeter, 
where her father, Dr Liint Carpenter, was Unitarian minister. 
In 1817 the family removed to Bristol, where Dr Carpenter was 
called to the ministry of Lewin’s Mead Meeting. As a child 
Mary (Carpenter was unusually earnest, with a deep religious vein 
arid a remarkable thoroughness in everything she undertook. 
She was educated in her father’s school for boys, learning Latin, 
Greek and mathematics, and other subjects at that time not 
generally taught to girls. She early showed an aptitude for 
teaching, taking a class in the Sunday school, and afterwards 
helping her father with liis pupils. When Dr Carpenter gave 
up liis sclu>ol in 3829, his daughters opened a school for girls 
under Mrs Carpenter’s superintendence. In 1833 the raja 
Kammohun Roy visited Bristol, and inspired Miss Carpenter 
with a warm interest in India ; and Dr Joseph Tuckerman of 
Boston about the same time aroused her sympathies for the con- 
dition of destitute children. Her life-work began with her taking 
part in organizing, in 3835, a “ Working and Visiting Society,” 
of which she was secretary for twenty years. In 1843 interest 
in negro emancipation was aroused by a visit from Dr S. G. 
Howe. Her interest in general educational work was also 
growing. A bill introductrd in this year “ to make provision 
for the better ediu'ation of children in manufacturing districts,” 
as a first instalment of a scheme of national education, failed to 
pass, largely owing to Nonconformist opposition, and private 
effort became doubly necessary. So-called ” Ragged Schools ” 
sprang up in many places, and Miss Carpenter conceived the plan 
of starting one in Lewin’s Mead. To this was added a night- 
school for adults. In spite of many difficulties this was rendered 
a success, chiefly owing to Miss Ciarpenter’s unwearied enthusiasm 
and remarkable organizing power. In 1848 the dosing of their 
own private school gave Miss Carpenter more leisure for philan- 
thropic and literary work. She published a memoir of Dr 
Tuckerman, and a series of articles on ragged schools, which 
appeared in the Inquirer and were afterwards collected in hook 
form. This was followed in 1851 by Reformatory Schools for 
the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders. vShe sketched out three classes of schools as 
urgently needed: — (i) good free day-.schools ; (2) feeding 
industrial schools ; (3) reformatory schools. This book drew 
public attention to her work, and from that time onwards she 
was drawn into personal intercourse with leading thinkers and 
workers. She was consulted in the drafting of educational bills, 
and invited to give evidence before House of Commons coiA 
mittees. To test the practical value of her theories, she herself 
started a reformatory school at Bristol, and in 1852 she published 
Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment, which 
largely helped on the pas.sing of the Juvenile Offenders Act in 
1854. Now that the principle of reformatory schools was 
established, Miss Carpenter returned to her plea for free day- 
schools, contending that the ragged schools were entitled to 
pecuniary aid from the annua! parliamentary grant. At the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association (i860) she read a 
paper on this subject, and, mainly owing to her instigation, 
a conference on ragged schools in relation to government grants 


for education was held at Birmingham (1861). In 1866 Miss 
Carpenter was at last able to carry out a long-cherished plan of 
visiting India, where she found herself an honoured guest. She 
visited Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, inaugurated the Bengal 
Social Science Association, and drew up a memorial to the 
governor-general dealing with female education, reformatory 
schools and the state of gaols. This visit was followed by others 
in 1868 and 1869. Her attempt to found a female normal school 
was unsuccessful at the time, owing to the inadequate previous 
education of the women, but afterwards such colleges were 
founded by government. A start, however, was made with a 
model Hindu girls’ school, and here she had the co-operation of 
native gentlemen. Her last visit to India took place in 1875, 
two years before her death, when she hud the satisfaction of 
seeing many of her schemes successfully established. At the 
meeting of the prison congress in 1872 she read a paper on 
“ Women’s Work in the Reformation of Women Convicts.” 
Her work now began to attract attention abroad. Princess 
Alice of 1 lesse sumrnoned her to Darmstadt to organize a Women’s 
Congress. Thence she went to Neuchatel to study the prison 
system of Dr Guillaume, and in 1873 to America, where she was 
enthusiastically received. Miss Carpenter watched with interest 
the increased activity of women during the busy ’seventies. 
She warmly supported the movement for their higher education, 
and herself signed the memorial to the university of London in 
favour of admitting them to medical degrees. She died at 
Bristol on the 14th of June 1877, having lived to see the accom- 
plishment of nearly all the reforms for which she had worked 
and hoped. (A. Z.) 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN (1S13-1885), English 
physiologist and naturalist, was born at Exeter on the 29th 
of October 1813. He was the eldest son of Dr Lant C-arpenter. 
He attended medical classes at University College, London, 
and then went to Edinburgh, where he took the degree of M.D. 
in j 839. The subject of his gradiiatif)n thesis, ” The Physiological 
Inferences to be Deduced from the Structure of the Nervous 
System of invertebrated Animals,” indicates a line of re.search 
which had fruition in his Principles of General and Comparative 
Physioloffy, His work in comparative neurology was recognized 
in 1844 by his election to the Royal Society, which awarded 
him a Royal medal in 186 r ; and his appointment as FuIIerian 
professor of phy.siology in the Royal Institution in 1845 enabled 
him to exhibit his powers a.s a teacher and lecturer, his gift of 
ready speech and luminous interpretation placing him in the 
front rank of exponents, at a time when the popularization of 
science was in its infancy. His manifold labours as investigator, 
author, editor, demonstrator and lecturer knew no cessation 
through life ; but in assessing the value of his work, prominence 
should be given to his researches in marine zoology, notably 
in the lower organisms, as P'oraminifera and Crinoids. These 
researches gave an impetus to deep-sea exploration, an outcome 
of which was in 1868 the “ I.ightning,” and later the more 
famous “ Challenger,” expedition. He took a keen and laborious 
interest in the evidence adduced by Canadian geologists as to the 
organic nature of the so-called Eozoon Canadense, discovered 
in the Laurentian strata, and at the time of his death had 
nearly finished a monograph on the .subject, defending the now 
discredited theory of its animal origin. He was an adept in the 
use of the microscope, and his popular treatise on The Microscope 
and its Revelations has stimulated a host of observers to the 
use of the “ added sense ” with which it has endowed man. 
In 1856 Carpenter became registrar of the university of London, 
and held the office for twenty-three years ; on his resignation in 
1879 he was made a C.B. in recognition of his services to edu- 
I cation generally. Biologist as he was, Carpenter nevertheless 
made reservations as to the extension of the doctrine of evolution 
to man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. In his Principles of 
Mental Physiology he asserted both the freedom of the will and 
the existence of the Ego,” and one of his last public engage- 
ments was the reading of a paper in support of miracles. He 
died in London, from injuries occasioned by the accidental 
upsetting of a spirit-lamp, on the 19th of November 1885. 

V. 13 
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CASPENTRAS, a town of south-eastern France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vaucluse 16 m. N.E. 
of Avignon by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 7775 ; commune, 10,731. 
I’he town stands on the left bank of the Auzon on an eminence, 
the summit of which is occupied by the church of St Siffrein, for- 
merly a cathedral, and the adjoining law-court. St Siffrein, in 
its existing state, dates from the 15th and i6th centuries and is 
Gothic in style, but k preserves remains of a previous church 
of Romanes(|ue architecture. The rich sculpture of the southern 
portal and the relics and works of art in the interior are of some 
interest. The law-court, built in 1640 as the bi.shop’s palace, 
contains in its courtyard a small but well-preserved triumphal 
arch of the Gallo-Roman period. Other important buildings 
are the hospital, an imposing .structure of the j8th century, 
opposite w'hich is a statue of its founder, Malachie d’lnguimbert, 
bishop of ( arpentras ; and the former palace of the papal 
legale, which dates from 1640. Of the old fortifications the only 
survival is the Porte d’Orange, a gateway surmounted by a fine 
machicolated tower. Their site is now occupied by wide boule- 
vards shaded by plane-trees. Water is brought to the town by 
an aqueduct of forty-eight arches, completed in 1734. 

('arpentras is the seat of a sub-prefect and of a court of assizes, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, communal college for girls 
and boys, a large library and a museum. Felt hats, confection- 
ery, preserved fruits and nails are its industrial products, and 
there are silk-works, tanneries and dye-works. There is trade 
in silk, wool, fruit, oil, &c. The irrigation-canal named after the 
town Hows to the east of it (see Vauclusk). 

('arpentras is identified with C ar penlorucie ^ a town of Gallia 
Narbonensis mentioned by }*Jiny, which appears to have been 
of some importance during the Roman period. Its medieval 
liistory is full of vicis.situcles ; it was captured and plundered 
by Vandal, Lombard and Saracen. In later timc.s, as capital 
of the Comtat Venaissin, it was frequently the residence of the 
popes of Avignon, to whom that province belonged from 1228 
till the Revolution. Carpentras was the seat of a bishopric from 
the 5th century till 1805. 

CARPENTRYt the art and work of a carpenter (from Lat. 
carpenium, a carriage), a workman in wood, especially for build- 
ing purposes. The labour of the sawyer i.s applied to the division 
of large pieces of timber or logs into forms and sizes to suit the 
purposes of the carpenter and joiner. His working-place is 
called a sawpit, and his most important tool i.s a pit-saw. A 
cross-cut saw, axes, dogs, files, compasses, lines, lampblack, 
blacklead, chalk and a rule may also be regarded as necessary 
to him. But this method of sawing limber is now only used in 
remote country places, and in modern practice logs, A’c,, are 
converted into planks and small pieces at saw-mills, which are 
equipped with modern machinery to drive all kinds of circular 
saws by electricity, steam or gas. 

Carpentry or carpenters’ work has been divided into three 
principal branches — descriptive, constructive and mechanicaJ, 
The first shows the lines or method for forming every species of 
work by the rules of geometry ; the second comprises the practice 
of reducing the timber into particular forms, and joining the 
forms so produced in such a way as to make a complete whole 
according to the intention or design ; and the third displays 
the relative strength of the timbers and the strains to which 
they are subjected by their disposition. Here we have merely 
to describe the practical details of the carpenter’s work in the 
operations of building. He is distinguished from the joiner by 
his operations being directed to the mere carcass of a building, 
to things which have reference to structure only. Almost every- 
thing the carpenter does to a building is absolutely nece.ssary 
to its stability and eflSciency, whereas the joiner does not begin 
his operations until the aircass is complete, and every article 
of joiners* work might at any time be removed from a building 
without undermining it or affecting its most important qualities. 
Certainly in the practice of building a few things do occur regard- 
ing which it is difficult to determine to whose immediate province 
they belong, but the distinction is sufficiently broad for general 
purposes. 


The carpenter frames or combines separate pieces of timber 
by sc^fing, notching, cogging, tenoning, pinning and wedging, 
&c. The tools he uses are the rule, axe, adze, saws, mallet, 
hammers, chisels, gouges, augers, pincers, set squares, bevel, 
compasses, gauges, level, plumb rule, jack, trying and smooth- 
ing planes, rebate and moulding planes, and gimlets and wedges. 




Fig. I. — Lapped Joint. 






p\c?n pjQg ^ ^ i5,>-_Scarf Joints. 


The carpenter ^s little labour to put on to the stuff ; his chief 
work consists in fixing and cutting the ends of timbers, the 
labour in preparing the timber being done by madiinery. 

Joinis,-^Thc joints in carpentry are various, and each is 
designed according to the thrust or strain put upon it. Those 
principally used are the following : lap, fished, scarf, notching, 
cogging, dovetailing, housing, halving, mortice and tenon, stub 
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Fici. 0 . — Notching. 



tenon, dovetailed tenon, tusk tenon, joggle, bridle, foxtail 
weeing mitre, birdsmouth. buUt-up, dowel. lUustradomSe 
given of the most useful joints in general use. and these 
together with the descriptions, will enable a good idea to iS 
formed of their respecUve merits and methods of application. 

The lapped joint (fig. i) is used for temporary structures in 
lengthening timbers and is secured with iron straps and bolts • 

Tlie fished joint (fig. 2) is used for lengthening beams and 
IS constructed by butting the ends of two piecL of timber 

. and bolting 

t rough the timber; these iron connecting-plates arc usually 

about 3 ft. long and i in. 

1 , in thickness. 
This joint provides a good 
and cheap method of 
accomplishing its purpose. 

The scarf joint (figs. 3, 
4 and 5) is used for length- 
ening beams, and is made 
by cutting and notching 
the ends of timbers and 
lapping and fitting and 
bolting through. This 
method cuts into the tim- 
ber, but is very strong 
and neat ; in addition for 
extra strong work 
an iron fish-plate is 
used as in the fished 
joint. 

The ends of floor 
joists and rafters 
are usually noidwd 
(fig. 6) over plates 
to obtain a good 
bearing and bring 
them to the re- 
quired levels. Where 
one timber crosses 
another as in pur- 
lins, rafters, wood 
floor girders, plates, 
&c., both Umbers 
are notched so a$ to fit 
oyer each other ; this co^ 
ging (fig. 7) serves instead 
of fastenings. The timbers 
are held together with a 
spike. In this way they 
are not weakened, and the 
joint is a very good one for 
keeping them in position. 

Dovetailing 
(fig. 8) is used 
for connecting 
angles of timber 
together, such as 
lantern curbs or 
linings, and is 
the strongest 
form. When an 
end of timber is 

another timber it is said to be housed (fig. 9). ^'where'^ timbere 
cross one another and require to be flush c^W^tliTaw" 
sinkings are cut in each so m to fit over each other (halving) • 

tailed sinkings (fig. ja). The end of one piece of timber cut so 
« to Iwve a tbrnd of Ae thickness forms a tenon, and the piece 
of timber which is to be joined to it has a mortice or slorcut 


I-'ic. 7. -Cogging. 



Fig. 8. — Dovetail. 



Fig. (j. -Housing. Fir.. 10.- Halving. 



13.— Mortice and Tenon. 



§ 


hiG, 15, — Dovetailed Tenon. 



Fig. 17.— Bridle Joint. 


through it to receive the 
tenon ; the two are then 
wedged or pinned with 
wood pins (fig. 13). 

A stub tenon or joggle 
(%♦ ^4) is used for fixing 
a post to a sill ; a sinking 
is cut in the sill and a 
tenon is cut on the foot of 
the post to fit into the 
sinking to keep the post 
from sliding. 

The purpose of a dove- 
tailed tenon (fig. 15) is to 
hold two pieces of wood 
together with mortice and 
tenon so that it can 1^ 



Fig. 12.— Dovetailed Halving. 


“ 1 ^ 






Fig. 14.— Stub Tenon or Joggle. 



Fig. i6.-~Tuek Tenon. 



Fig. j8. — ^Foxtail Wedging. 



Pig. 19. — Dowclling. 
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taken apart when necessary. The tenon is cut dovetail shape, 
and a long mortice permits the wide part of the tenon to 
go through, and it is secured with wood wedges. Where the 
floor joists or rafters are trimmed round fires, wells, &c., the 
tusk tenon joint (fig. i6) is used for securing the trimmer joist. 
It is formed by cutting a tenon on the trimmer joist and passing 
it through the side of the trimming joist and fixing it with a wood 
key. Where large timbers are tusk tenoned together, the tenons 
do not pass right through, but are cut in about 4 in. and spiked. 

A bridle j(»int or birdsmouth (fig. 17) is formed by cutting one 
end of timber either V shape or segmental, and morticing the 
centre of this shaped end. Similar sinkings are cut on the 
adjoining timber to fit one into the other ; these are secured with 
pins and also various other forms of fastenings. Foxtail wedging 
(fig. 18) is a method very similar to mortice and tenon. liut the 
tenon does not go through the full thickness of the timber ; and 
also on the end of the tenon are inserted two wedges, so that 
when the tenon is driven home the wedges split it and wedge 
tightly into the mortice. 'I’his joint is used mostly in joinery. 
The mitre is a universal joint, used for connecting angles of 
timber as in the case of picture frames. Built-up joints involve 
a system of lapping and bolting and fishing, as in the case of 
temporary structures, for large spans of centering for arches, and 
for derrick cranes. Dowels are usually 3 or 4 in. long and driven 
into a circular hole in the foot of a door frame or post ; the other 

end is let into a hole 
in the sill (fig. ig). 

Centering. — Cen- 
tering is temporary 
timber or framing 
erected so as to 
carry concrete floors 
or arches of brick 

Fio. so.-Method of snpjwrlmg Centenng for 

centering is removed 

gradually. The centering for concrete floors is usually composed 
of scaffold boards resting on wood bearers (fig. 20). One wood 
bearer rests along on top of the steel joists ; through this 
l)earer long bolts are suspended, and to the bottom of these 
bolts a second bearer is fixed, and on the bottom bearer the 
scaffold boards rest. Another method, not much used now, is 
to fit the boards to the size of the floor and prop them up on 
legs, but among other disadvantages this process takes up 
much space and is more costl)'. 

Turningipiece is a name given to centering required for turning 
an arch over (fig. 21) ; it is only 4J in. wide on the soffit or bed, 
and is generally cut out of a piece of 3 or 4 in. stuff, the top 
edge being made circular to the shape of the arch. It is kept 
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Fig. 21. 
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set of ribs when formed of thin stuff is made of two thicknesses 
nailed together so as to lap the joints. For spans up to 15 ft. 
the thin ribs would be used, and for spans above 15 h. ribs out 
of 4 in, stuff and upwards. For arches with 9 in. soffit and 
upwards, whether segmental or semicircular or elliptical, the 
centres are formed with the thin ribs and laggings up to 15 ft. 
span; above 15 ft. with 4 in. ribs and upwards (fig. 22). The 



lower member of centres is called the tie, and is fixed so as to 
tie the extremities together and to keep the centre from 
spreading. Where the span is great, these ties, instead of being 
fixed straight, are given a rise so as to allow for access or traffic 
underneath. Braces are necessary to support the ribs from 
buckling in, and must be strong enough and so arranged as to 
withstand all stresses. Baggings are small pieces or strips of 
wood nailed on the ribs to form the surface on which to build 
the arch, and are spaced i in. apart for ordinary arches ; for 
gauged arches they are nailed close together and the joints planed 
off. When centres are required to be taken down, the wedges 
upon which the centre rests are first removed so as to allow the 
arch to take its bearing gradually. Centres for briek sewers and 
vault arching are formed in the same way as previously men- 
tioned, with ribs and laggings, but the thickness of the timbers 
depend upon the weight to be carried. 

Floors . — For ordinary residential purposes floors are chiefly 
constructed of timber. Up to about the year 1895 nearly 



in position whilst the arch is setting with struts from ground or 
sills and is nailed to the reveals, a couple of cross traces being 
wedged between. In the case of a semicircular or elliptical arch 
with 4J in. spffit this turning piece would be constructed of 
ribs cut out of 4 in. stuff with ties and braces. Or the ribs could 
be cut out of I in. stuff, in which case there must be one set of 
ribs outsi^ and one inside secured with ties and braces ; each 


every modern building was constructed with wood joists, but 
because of evidence adduced by fire brigade experts and the 
serious fires that have occurred fire-resisting floors have been 
introduced. These consist of steel girders and joists, filled in 
with concrete or various patented brick materials in accordance 
with such by-laws as those passed by the London County Council 
and other authorities. The majority of the floors of public 
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buildings, factories, schools, and large residential flats are now 
constructed of fire-resisting materials. There arc two descrip- 
tions of flooring, single and double. ^ 

Single flooring (fig. 23) consists of one row of wood joists 
resting on a wall or partition at each end without any inter- 
mediate support, and receiving the floor boards on the 
flooring, upper surface and the ceiling on the underside. Joists 
should never be less than 2 in. thick, or they are liable 
to split when the floor brads are driven in ; the thickness varies 





24.— Floor pugged to resist passage of sound 


from 2 to 4 in. and the depth from 5 to 1 1 in. (see By-laws, below) ; 
the distance between each joist is usually 12 in. in the clear, hut 
greater strength is obtained in a floor by having deep joists and 
jilacing them closer together. These floors are made firm and 
prevented from buckling by the use of strutting as mentioned 
hereafter. 

The efficiency of single flooring is materially affected by the 
necessity which constantly occurs in practice of trimming round 
fireplaces and flues, and round well holes such as lifts, staircases, 
&c. Trimming is a method of supporting the end of a joist by 
tenoning it into timber crossing it ; the timber so tenoned is 
called the trimmer joist, and the timber morticed for the tenon of 
the trimmer is called the trimming joist, while the intermediate 
timbers tenoned into the trimmer are known as the trimmed 



Fig. 25. — Double Floor, with Steel BinderSt 


joists. This system has to be resorted to when it is impossible to 
get a bearing on the wall. 

A trimmer requires for the most part to be carried or supported 
at one or both ends by the trimming joists, and both the trimmer 
and the trimming joists are necessarily made stouter than if they 
had to bear no more than their own share of the stress. In the 
usual practice the trimmer and trimming joists are i in. thicker 


than the common joists, but there are special regulations and 
by-laws set out in tlie various districts and boroughs (see By- 
laws, below) to which attention must be given. 

I he principal objection to single flooring is that the sound 
passes through from floor to floor, so that, in some cases, conversa- 
tion in one room can almost be understood in another. To stop 






the sound from passing through floors the remedy is to pug them 
(fig. 24). 'J'his consists in using rough boarding resting on fillets 
nailed to the sides of the joists about half-way up the depth of 
the joists, and then filling in on top of the boarding with slag 
wool usually 3 in. thick. Also to further prevent sound from 




Pig. 27.— Construction of a Medieval Floor, 

passing through floors the flooring should be tongued and the 
ceiling should have a good thick floating coat ; in poor work the 
stuff on ceilii^s is very stinted. In days gone by, ceiling joists 
were put at right angles to the floor joists, but this took up head 
room and was costly, and the arrangement is obsolete. 


uare 



Fig, 28. — Herring-bone Strutting. 



Fig. 29.~“Solid Strutting. 

Double flooring (%. 25) consists of single fir joists trimmed 
mto steel girders ; in earlier times a double floor consisted of 
fir joists called binding, bridging and ceiling joists, 
but these are very little used now and the single fir 
joists Md steel girders have taken riieir place. 

Steel girders span from wall to wall, and on their flanges 
are bolted wood plates to receive the ends of the single joists 
which are notched over plates and run at right angles to the 
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girders (fig. 26). The bearings of the joists on the wall also | There are two kinds of stud or quarter partitions, common 
rest on wall plates, so as to get a level bed, and are some- and trussed. 

times notched over them. Wall plates, which are usuaUy | Common partitions (fig. 30) simply act as a screen to divide 
4i in. X3 m. and are bedded on walls in 
mortar, take the ends of joists and distri- 
bute the weight along the wall. The plates 
bolted on the side of girders are of sizes to 
suit the width of the flanges. 

The medieval floor (fig. 27) consisted of 
the framed floor with wood girders, binding, 
bridging and ceiling joists, and the under- 
side of all the timliers was usually wrought, 
the girders and binders being boldly moulded 
and the other timbers either square or stop 
rhamfered. 

Flooring is strengthened by the use of 

strutting, cither herring-bone (fig. 28) or solid ^ _ 

(fig. 29). Herring-bone strutting consists of ' 

two pieces of timl>er, usually 2 in. x 2 in., Fig, 30.-- Common Tartitiou. 

fixed diagonally between each joist in continuous row.s, the I one room from another, and do not carry any weight. They 
rows being about 6 ft. apart. Solid strutting consists of 1 } in. I weigh about 25 lb per foot superficial including 
boards, nearly the same depth as the joists and fitted tightly ! plastering on both sides, and are composed of 4 in. x 3 
between the joists, and nailed in continuous rows 6 ft. apart. ; in. head and sill and 4 in. x 2 in. upright .studs ; 

Where heavy weights are likely to be put on floors long bolts j 4 in. x 2 in. nogging pieces are fitted between tke .studs to 

arc passed through the centre of joists at the side of strutting ; ’ 

since this draws the strutting tightly together and does not 
produce any forcing stress on the walls, it is undoubtedly 
the best method. 

Floors are usually constructed to carry the following loads 
(including weight of floor) : — 




Residi'iic-c's, i] cwl. ]».'r foot super of floor space. 

Public buildings, cwl. ])er foot super of floor space. 

Factories, 2^ to 4 cwt per foot super of floor space. 

Local liv-laws. —With regard to floor joists in domestic buildings, 
the following are required in the Hornsey district, in the iiorlh ol 
London. The size ol every common bearing floor joist up to 3 ft. 
long in clear sliall be 3 in. x 2^ in. ; Ironi 3 it. to 0 ft. in clear it .shall 
be 4.j in. x3 in. : Irom o It. to 8 ft., in. X2| in.; from 8 ft. to 
12 ft., 7 in. y2.\ m., and so on according to the clear span. The 
Hornsey by-law-s with regard to trimmers arc as follows:— A 
tninmei' joist shall not receive more than six common joists, and 
the thickness of a trimming joist receiving a trimmer at not more 
than 3 ft. from one end and of every trimmer 
joist shall be Jth of an inch greater than the 
thickness for a common joist of the same 
liearing for every common loisl carried by a 
trimmer. For examjile, if the common joists 
arc 7 in. x 2.J m. and the trimmer has six joists 
trimmed into same, the size of trimmer would 
have to be 7 in. x in. The Hornsey couneil 
also requires that the floor boards shall not be 
less than |ths of an inch thick. 

There is little difference in the requirements 
of the various localities. For example, the regu- 
lations of the Croydon (.outKil reqiuie that every 
common bearing joist for lengtiis up to 3 ft. 

4 in. in clear sliall be 3 in. x 2J in. ; for lengths 
lietween 3 ft. 4 in. and 5 tt. 4 in., 4 in. x 2 in. ; 
for lengths between 5 It. 4 in. and 7 ft. 4 in., 

4 in. X 3 in. ; and so on according to the clear 
span. The (’roydon by-laws with regard to 
trimmers are as lollows : A trimmer joist shall 
not receive more than six common joists, and the thickness of a 
trimming joist shall be in. thicker than that for common joists 
of the same bearing, and the thickness of a trimmer joist shall lie 
J in. thicker for every joist trimmed into same than the common 
joist. For exipniile, if the common joists are 4 in. x 3 in. the trim- 
ming joists WiOuid have to be 4 in. x 4^ in., and the' trimmer joist 
would have tO MB 4 in. > 4A in. 

PartiLions. — Partitions are screens used to divide large floor 
spaces into smaller rooms and are sometimes constructed to cany 
theiAi^JiidDove by a system of trussing. They are built of 
variotlB'materials ; those in use now are common stud partitions, 
bricknogged partitions, and solid deal and hardwood partitions, 
4j in. brick walls or bricks laid on their sides, so making a 3 in. 
partition, and various patent partitions such as coke breeze 
concrete or hollow brick partitions (see Brickwork), iron 
and wire parti tions> and plaster slab f^itions (see Flaster- 
work). 


keep them from bending in, and are placed parallel with the 
bead, usually 4 ft. apart. Where door-openings occur in these 
partitions the studs next the opening arc 4 in. x 3 in. Should 
the floor board.s have been laid, the sill of the partition would 
be laid direct on them, but if the partitions arc creeled at the 
time of building the structure the sill should either rest directly 
over a joist, if parallel with it, or at right angles to the joi.sts ; 
should the position of the sill come between two joists, that is, 
parallel with them, then short pieces called bridging pieces of 
4 in. X 2 in. stuff are wedged between the two joists and nailed 
to carr\’ the sill. 

Trussed partitions (fig. 37) are very similar to the last, but 
they are so built as to carrj^ their own weight and also 
to support floors, and in addition have braces ; the 
head and sill are larger, and calculated according to 
the clear bearing and the weight put upon them. There are 
+- 



Fig. 31. — Trussed Partition. 

two forms of trussing, namely, queen post (fig. 32) and king 
post (fig, 33). 

Bricknogged partitions are formed in the same manner as 
the common stud partition, except that the studs are placed 
usually 18 or 27 in. apart in the clear instead of 12 in., and 
the 18 and 27 in. widths being multiples of a brick dimension, 
they are filled in with brickwork 4i in. thick and Brick- 
always built in cement. These arc used to prevent noggcn 
sound from passing from one room to another, and 
also to prevent ^ frtm spreading, and are vermin-proof. 
Another method is to fill the space between the studs with coke 
breeze concrete instead of brickwork. 

Timber paititions have the advantages that they are light 
and chea^ and substantial, and the disadvantages that they 
are not fire-resisting or sound -resisting or vermin -proof ; 
they should never be erected in damp positions such as the 
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Fjct. 32. — Queen Post Trussed Partition. 

lower floors of 
buildings. 

Solid wood parti- 
tions are used in 
offices and class- 
rooms of schools, 
the upper portions 
usually being 
glazed ; where 
these partitions 
enclose a staircase 




Fig. 33.— -King Post Trussed Partitioii. 




in a public building the London Building Act requires them 
to be of 2 in. hardwood, with only small panels of fire-resisting 
glass. 

Timber Work , — Half timber work consists of a framework 
of timber ; the upper storeys of suburban and country residences 
are often thus treated, and the spaces between the timbers are 
filled in with brickwork and plastered inside, and rough cast 
outside, though sometimes tiles are hung on the outside. In some 
instances in country places there is no filling between the timbers, 
and both sides are lath and plastered, and in others the timbers 
are solid, or facing pieces are simply plugged to the walls, the 
joints being pinned with hardwood pins. Half timber work 
(fig- 34) well designed has a very pleasing, homely and rural 
effect. The best and most durable wood to use is English oak 
worked smooth on the external face and usually painted ; the 
by-laws of various authorities differ considerably as to the method 
of construction and in the restrictions as to its use. Some very 
fine early examples are to be seen in England, as at Holborn 
Bars, London, in the old parts of Bristol, and at Moreton Old 
Hall, near Congleton, Cheshire (see House, Plate IV. fig. 13). 

Timber-framed permanent buildings are not used in the towns 
of England, not being allowed by the by-laws. In some English 
villages timber bungalows are allowed, plastered inside, and 
either rough cast outside, or with tiles, or with sheet iron painted 



Fig. 34. — Half Timber Construction. 


At the garden city of Letchworth, in Hertfordshire, there arc 
a few timber-framed bungalows (erected about 1904 and 
originally intended to be used as week-end cottages), the 
outsides of which are covered with sheet iron and painted. 
Other instances of the temporary use of this kind of building 
are found in soldiers’ barracks, offices and chapels. 

In America and the British colonies this class of building 
is very largely erected on the outskirts of the cities. In 
American practice in framing the walls of wooden buildings 
two distinct methods are used and are distinguished as 
‘^braced” and ‘‘balloon.** 

The Braced (fig. 35) was the only kind in use previous to 
about the year 1850. In this method of framing the sills, 
posts, girts and plates are made of heavy timber morticed and 
pinned together and braced with 4 in. x 4 in. or 4 in. x 6 in. 
braces and common studding. To frame a building in this way 
it is necessary to cut all the pieces and make all the mortice 
holes on the ground, and then fit them together and raise a 
whole side at a time or at least one storey of it. The common 
studs are only one storey high. 

The Balloon frame (%. 36) is composed of much smaller 
scantlings and is more rapidly erected and less expensive. 
The method is to first lay the sill, generally 4 in. x 6 in., 
halved, at the angles. After the floor is laid, the comer posts, 
usually 4 in. X 6 in., are erected and temporarily secured in 
place with the aid of stays. The common studs are then set 
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Up and spiked to the sill, and a. temporary board nailed 
across their fare on the inside. These common studs are 
the full height from sill to roof plate, and the second tier of 
flcjor joists are supported by notching a ij in. x 7 in. board, 
called a false girt or ribbon, into their inside edge at the 
height to receive the floor joists. The ends of the joists are 
also placed against a stud and spiked. The tops of the studs 
are cut to a line, and a 2 in. x 4 in. plate is spiked on top, 
an additional 2 in. x 4 in. plate being placed on the top of 



the timbers arc held together entiujyt hy mails and spikes, 
thus permitting them to be put upTfifJidly. The studs are 
doubled where windows or opening!} occur. In both these 
methods dwarf brick foundations shouldf!|e built, upon which 
to rest the sill. For buildings of a superiot kind a combination 
of the b. aced and balloon frames is sometimes adopted. 

The sides of frame buildings arc covered with siding, which is 
fastened to a sheathing of rough boards nailed to the studs. The 
hiding may consist of matched boards placed diagonally, or of 
clapboards or weather boards — which are thin boards thicker at 
one edge than the other, and arranged horizontally with the 
thick edge downwards and overlapping the thin edge of the 
board below. Shingles or wooden tiles are also employed. 

Authorities. — The following are the principal publications on 
carpentry : T. Trcdgold, Carpentry ; Peter Nicholson, Carpenter and 
Joiner ; J. Newlands, Carpenter's Assistant ; J. Gwilt, Encyclopaedia 
of Architecture \ Rivington, Building Construction (elementary and 
advanced) ; E. I-. Tarbuck, Encyclopaedia of Practical Carpentry and 
Joinery ; A. W. Pugin, Details of Ancient Timber Houses ; Beresford 
nte. Building Construction; J. P. Allen, Building Construction; 
H. Adams, Notes on Building ; C. F. Mitchell, Building Construction 
(elementary and advanced) ; Burrell, Building Construction ; F. E. 
Kidder, Building Construction (U.S.A.) ; E. E. Viollet le Due, JHc- 
tionnaire ; J. K. Krafft, L'Art de la charpente. (J. Bt.) 



couches and seats and sometimes even for wall or tent hangings 
or curtains. In modern time.s, however, carpet usually means 
a patterned fabric woven with a raised surface of tufts (cilher 
cut or looped), and used as a floor covering. Other floor 
coverings are and have been made also without such a tufted 
surface, and of thc.se some are simple shuttle-woven materials 
plain or enriched with needlework or printed with patterns i 
others are woven after the manner of tapestry-weaving (see 
'Papestry) or in imitation of it, and a further class of carpets is 
made of felt (see Felt). This last material is entirely different 
from that of shuttle or tapestry weaving. Although carpet 
weaving by hand is, and for centuries has been, an Oriental 
indust^, it has also been, and is still, pursued in many European 
countries, (’arpet- weaving by steam-driven machinery is solely 
European in origin, and was not brought to the condition of 
meeting a widespread demand until the igth century. 

In connexion with the word “carpet” (Lat. carpita, rug; 
0 . Fr. carpiif) notice may be taken of the Or. rairr/v and the 
Lat. iapetium, whence also comes the Fr. tapis (the 
present word for “ carpet ”) as well as our own word * 

“ tapestry.” This latter, though now more particularly descrip- 
tive of hangings and curtains woven in a special way, was, in 
later medieval times, indiscriminately applied to them and to 
stuffs used as floor and seat coverings. From a very early period 
classical writers make mention of them. In ancient Egypt, for 
instance, floor and scat coverings were used in temples for 
religious ceremonies by the priests of Amen Ra ; later on they 
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Fu,. s.-CARFET OF STOUT FLAX OR HEMP WOVEN AND THEN COMPLETELY COVERED WITH ORNAMENT 
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were used to garnish the palaces of the Pharaohs. If one may 
judge from rare remains of decorative textiles, in the museum 
at Cairo especially, dating from at least 1480 b.c., such Egyptian 
fabrics were of linen inwoven with coloured wools in a tapestry- 
weaving manner, and were not tufted or piled textures. Taken 
from the palace at Nineveh is a large marble slab carved in low 
relief with a geometrical pattern surrounded by a border of lotus 
flowers and buds, evidently a copy of an Assyrian floor cover or 
rug about 705 b.c., such as was also woven probably in the 
tapestry -weaving manner. On the other hand, its design 
equally well suggests patchwork — a method of needlework in 
vogue with Egyptians, at least 900 years b.c., for ornamental 
puiposes, as indicated by the elaborately patterned canopy 
which covered the bier of an Egyptian queen— the mother-in- 
law of .Shishak who took Jerusalem some three or four years after 
the death of Solomon — and is preserved in the museum at Cairo. 
In Odyssey^ tapetia are frequently mentioned, hut these again, 
whether floor coverings or hangings, are more likely to have been 
flat-textured and not piled fabrics. On the tomb of Cyrus was 
spread a “ covering of Babylonian tapestry, the ciirpets under- 
neath of the finest wrought puiple ” (Arrian vi. 29). Athenaeus 
(bk. V. ch. 27) gives from Callixenus the Rhodian (r. 280 B.c.) 
an account of a banquet given by Ptolemy Pl^adelphus at 
Alexandria, and describes “ the purple carpets of finest wool, 
with the pattern on both sides,” as well as “handsomely 
embroidered rugs very beautifully elaborated with figures”; 
these again were probably not piled fabrics but kindred tf) the 
hangir^s in the palace of Ptolemy Philadelphus decorated with 
portraits, which were likely to have been of tapestry-weaving, 
and would be nearly the same in appearance on both sides of the 
fabric. Of corresponding tapestiy - woven work are Egypto- 
Roman specimens dating from the 2nd or 3rd century a.d., a 
considerable collection of which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. From about the same period 
date bits of hangings or coverings woven in linen, over- wrought 
in a method of needlework with ornament of compact loops of 
worsted (Plate 1 . figs, i and 2). These are the earliest extant 
specimens of textiles presenting a tufted or piled surface very 
kindred to that of woven pile carpets of much later date. But 
the modus operandi in producing the earlier only remotely 
corresponds with that of the later — though making a surface 
of loops by means of needlework as in the Coptic or Egypto- 
Roman specimens of Plate I. figs, i and 2 seems to be a step in 
a progre.s.s towards the introduction at an apparently later date 
of tufts into loom weavings such as we find in 16th-century 
tufted or piled carpets. 

The simple traditional Oriental method of making these latter 
is briefly as follows : — The foundation is a warp of strong cotton 
Method of hempen or woollen or silk threads, the number of 
tttakiifg which is regulated by the breadth of the carpet and 
pu$d the fineness or coarseness to be given to its pile. 
cmrpeiM. Short lengths of coloured wool or goats’ or camels^ 
hair or silk are knotted on to each of the warp threads so that 
the two ends of each twist or tuft of coloured yarn, of whatever 
material it is, project in front. Across the width of the warp 
and above the range of tufts a weft thread is run in ; another 
line or row of tufts is then knotted, and above this another weft 
thread is run in across the warps, and so on. These rows of tufts 
and weft as made are compressed together by means of a blunt 
fork or rude comb-like instrument, and tlius a compact textile 
with a pile or tufted surface is produced ; the projecting tufts 
are then carefully clipped to an even surface. In the East the 
rude wooden frames in which the warp-threads are stretched 
either stand upright upon, or are level with, the ground. They 
are easily transported and put together, and the weaving in them 
is done chiefly by wandering groups of weavers. The local 
surroundings, often those of rocky arid districts, in which 
Kurdish and other families weave carpets are weU illustrated 
in Oriental Rugs by J. H. Mumford. For makiiw pite carpets 
and rugs two traditional knots are in use ; the mst is termed 
the Turkish or Ghiordes knot, from Ghiordes, an old city not 
far from Brusa. It is in vogue principally throughout Asia 
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Minor, as far east as Kurdistan and the Caucasus, but itSs also 
used farther south-east in parts of Persia and India. The yard 
of the pile is knotted in short lengths upon the warp-threads 
80 that the two outstanding ends of each knot alternate with 
every two threads of the warp. The second traditional knot is 
the Persian or Sehna knot, which, though better calculated 
to produce a close, fine, even, velvety surface, has in many 
parts of Persia been abandoned for the Ghiordes knot, which 
is a trifle more easily tied. The Persian or Sehna knot is tied 
so that from every space between the warp-threads one end of 
the knot protrudes. The numljer of knots to the inch tied 
according to either the Turkish or Persian method is determined 
by the size and closeness of the warp-threads and the size and 
number of weft-threads thrown across after each row of knots. 
The patterns of the fabrics made by ctnintry weavers are usually 
taken by them from old rugs. But in towns where weaving is 
conducted under more organized conditions new patterns are 
often devised, and are traced sometimes upon great cardboards, 
on which the stitches, or knots, are indicated by squares each 
painted in its proper colour. In some of the Persian carpets 
and rugs made at Sehna, Kirman and Tabriz, the warp 
is of silk, a material that contributes to fine compact pile 
textures. 

'ITiere is much uncertainty as to the period when cut pile 
caipets were first made in the E^t. Their texture is certainly 
akin to that of fustian and velv^ while that of the 
finer Persian carpets, which were not made much ortjeiaat 
earlier than about the 15th century, is practically not 
distinguishable from velvet, having long or heavy pile. 

Fu.stian, the English name for a cut short pile textile, is derived 
from Fostat (old Cairo), and such material is likely to have been 
made there, as soon as anywhere else, by Saracens, especially 
during the propitious times of the Fatimite Khalifs, who for more 
than two centuries previously to the 13th century were noted 
for the encouragement they gave to all sorts of arts and manu- 
factures. It seems that velvet came into me in Europe Hot much 
earlier than the 14th century, and various French church inven- 
tories of the time contain entries of *‘tapisvelus (cut pile carpets) 
d’cultre mer^ d mettre par terre ” (see Essai sur Vhistoire des tapis-* 
series et tapis, by W. Choequeel, Paris, 1863, pp. 22-23). It is an 
open question if the making of cut pile carpets in Persia or by 
Saracens elsewhere preceded that of fustians and velvets or 
whether the developments in making the three proceeded pari 
passu. 

The making of carpets with a flat surface, however, is probably 
far older than that of cut pile carpets, and characteristic of one 
such old method is that in the making of Soumak car- 
pets (Plate II. fig. 5), the ornament of which done in 
close needle stitches with coloured threads completely murtact. 
conceals the stout flax or hemp web which is the 
e.s$ential material of these carpets. Soumak is a distortion of 
Shemaka, a Caucasian town in the far east of Asia Minot. But 
so-called Soumak carpets are made in other districts, and the 
particular needlework used in them is practically of the same 
kind as that on a smaller scale used for the well-known Persian 
Nakshe or woman’s trousering, and again that used on a still 
smaller scale in the ornamentation of valuable Kashmir shawls. 
Quilted and chain-stitched cotton prayer and bath rugs from 
Persia arc referred to in the article on Embroidery. 

Another method of making carpets with a flat surface is that 
of tapestry -weaving (see Plate II. fig. 4), which, according to 
existing and well - authenticated specimens of considerable 
antiquity (already referred to), appears to be the oldest of any 
historic process of ornamental weaving (see Tapestry). 

Very broadly considered, the traditiwial designs or patterns 
of 'Oriental carpets fall into two classes : the one, prevailing to 
a much larger extent than the other, seems to reflect /„ 
the austerity of the Sunni or orthodox Mahommedans tmdttioaat 
in making patterns with abstract geometric and^ifMle 
angular forms, stiff interlacing devices, cryptic signs 
and symbols and the like ; whilst the other suggests 
the freer thought of the Shiah or unorthodox sect, in 
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designs of ingenious blossom and leafy scrolls, conventional 
arabesques, botanical and animal forms, and cartouches enclosing 
Kufic inscriptions (see the splendid example known as the 
Ardcbil carpet, Plate III. fig. 7, and another in Plate IV. fig. 9). 
'I'ypes of the more austere design occur in carpets from Afghan- 
isUn, Turkestan, Bokhara and Asia Minor, N.W. India and 
even Morocco, the other types of freer design being almost 
special to Persian rugs and carpets. 

Next in historic importance to Persia, I’urkestan and Asia 
Minor is India, where the making of cut pile carpets — known 
ladisit ^ Kalin and Kalicha— was presumably introduced 
carpJtB, Mahommedans during the latter part of the 

14th centur)\ But the industry did not apparently 
attain importance until after the founding of the Mogul dynasty 
by Baber early in the i6th century. The designs mainly derived 
from those of Persian carpets of that period do not as a rule rise 
to the excellence of their prototypes. Historical centres of 
Indian carpet- making are in Kashmir, the Punjab and Sind, 
and at Agra, Mirzapur, Jubbulpore, Warangal in the Deccan, 
Malabar and Masiilipatam. Velvets are richly embroidered in 
gold and silver thread at Benares and Murshidabad and used as 
ceremonial carpets, and silk pile carpets are made at Tanjore and 
Salem. For the most part the best of the Indian woollen pile 
carpets have been produced by workers of repute engaged by 
princes, great nobles and we^hy persons to carry on the craft 
in their dwellings and palaA These groups of highly skilled 
workers as part of the household staff were paid fixed salaries, 
but they were also allowed to execute private orders. During 
the 19th century the carpet industry was developed in govern- 
ment gaols. Produced in great quantities the prison- made 
carpets as a rule are less well turned out, and the competition 
set up between them and the rugs and carpets of private factories 
has had a somewhat detrimental effect upon the industry 
generally. Older in origin than the cut pile carpets are those 
of thinner and flat surface texture, which from almost 
immemorial times have been woven in cotton with blue and 
white or blue and red stripes in the simplest way. These are 
called darts and sairanjiSf and are made chiefly in Benares and 
northern India. They are also made in the south and by such 
aborigines retaining primitive habits as the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills, a fact which points to the age of this particular method of 
making ground or floor coverings. 

A condition that has always controlled the designs of Oriental 
carpets is their rcctanguler shape, more often oblong than 
Condition square. As a rule, there is a well-schemed border, 
«»ii#n>i//Jvenclosing the main portion or field over which the 
doaigttBot details of the pattern are symmetrically distributed. 

Simpler patterns in the field of a carpet or rug consist 
of repetitions of the same device or of a small number 
of different devices (see Plate II, fig. 4). Richer patterns 
display more organic pattern in the construction, of which the 
leading and continuous features are expressed as diversified 
bands, scrolls and curved stems ; amongst these latter are very 
varied devices which play either predominant or subordinate 
parts in the whole effect of the design (Plate III. fig. 7). 
Angular and simplified treatments of these elaborate designs 
are rendered in many A.sia Minor or Turkey carpets (Plate 1 . 
fig. 3) ; but the typical flowing and more graceful versions are 
of Persian origin (see Plate 111 . fig. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 9), 
usually of the i6th century. Mingled in such intricate stem 
designs or “ arabesques ” are details many of which have been 
derived on the one hand from Sassanian and even from far 
earlier Mesopotamian emblematical ornament based on cheetahs 
seizii^g gazelles, orf floral forms, blossoms and buds so well con- 
ventionalized in Assyrian decoration, and on the other hand 
from Tatar and Chinese sources. The style, strong in suggestion 
of successive historical periods, seems to have been matured 
in MosiUl^ngraved and damascened metal work of the 12th and 
13th centuries before its occurrence in Persian carpet designs, 
the finest of which were produced about the reign of Shah Abbas. 
A gooiff^al earlier than this period are carpets designed chiefly 
according to the simpler taste of the Sunnites, and such as these 


appear to be mentioned by Marco Polo (1256-1323) when 
writing that “ in I’urcomania they weave the handsomest carpets 
in the world.” He quotes Conia (Konieh in Anatolia), Savast 
(Sivas in Asia Minor), some 300 m. north-east of Konieh, and 
Cassaria (Kaisaria or Caesaraea in Anatolia) as the chief weaving 
centres. It is the carpets from such places rather than from 
Persia that appear to have been the first Oriental ones known in 
European countries. 

Entries of Oriental carpets are frequent in the inventories of 
European cathedral treasures. In England, for instance, carpets 
are said to have been first employed by Queen Eleanor 
of Castile and her suite during the latter part of the 
13th century, who had them from Spain, where their 
manufacture was apparently carried on by Saracens or Moors 
in the .southern part of the country. On the other hand, 
Pierre Dupont, a master carpet-maker of the Savonnerie (see 
below), gives his opinion in 1632 that the introduction of carpet- 
making into France was due to the Saracens after their defeat 
by Charles Martel in a.d. 726. But more historically preri.se 
is the record in the book of crafts (Uvre des metiers) by JCtienne 
Boileau, provost of the merchants in Paris (1258-1268), of “ the 
tapicers or makers of tapis sarrasittois^^ who say that their craft 
is for the service only of churches or great men like kings and 
nobles.” In the 13th and 14th centuries Saracen weavers of 
rich and ornamental stuffs were also employed at Venice, which 
was a chief centre for importing Oriental goods, including carpets, 
and distributing them through western Europe. Dr Bode, in 
his V orderasiatische Knupfieppiche, instances Oriental carpets 
with patterns mainly of geometric and angular forms represented 
in frescoes and other paintings by Domenico di Bartolo (1440), 
Niccolo di Buonaccorso (1450), Lippo Memmi (1480) and others. 

Of greater interest perhaps, and especially as throwing light 
upon the trade in, if not the making of, carpets in England 
somewhat in the method of contemporary Turkey carpets, is 
the specimen represented in Plate III. fig. 6. This may have 
been made in England, where foreign workmen, especially 
Flemings, were from early times often encouraged to settle in 
order to develop industries, amongst which pile carpet-making 
probably and tapestry -weaving certainly were included. The 
earliest record of tapestry-weaving works in England is that of 
William Sheldon’s at Barcheston, Warwickshire, in 1509, and, 
besides wall hangings, carpets of tapestry-weaving were also 
possibly made there.- The cut pile carpet belonging to Lord 
Verulam (Plate III. fig. 6) was perhaps made at Norwich. It 
has a repeating and simply contrived continuous pattern of 
carnations and intertwining stems with a large lozenge in the 
centre bearing the royal arms of England with the letters E. R. 
(Elizabeth Regina) and the date 1570. It also has the arms of 
the borough of Ipswich and those of the family of Harbottle. 
The sequence or continuity of its border pattern fails in the 
corners at one end of the rug or carpet in a way very common 
to many Asia Minor and Spanish carpets (see Plate J. fig. 3, 
Plate II . fig. Ay and Plate IV. fig. 10) : not, however, to the majority 
of Persian carpets (see Plate HI. fig. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 8). A 
large cut pile carpet in the Victoria and Albert Museum has a 
repeating pattern of star devices, rather Moorish in style, with 
the inscription on one end of the border, ” Feare God and Keep 
His Commandments, made in the yeare 1603,” and in the field 
the shield of arms of Sir Edward Apsley of Thakeham, Sussex, 
impaling those of his wife, Elizabeth Elmes of Lifford, Northamp- 
tonshire. This may have been made in England. A carpet of 
vepr similar design, especially in its border, is to be seen in a 
painting by Marc Gheeraedts of the conference at old Somerset 
House of English and Spanish plenipotentiaries (1604), now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. A more important and 

' The iapissiers sarrasinois were apparently the makers of pilerf 
or velvety carpets, and have always been written about in contra- 
distinction to the iapissiers dt haute lisse or iapissiers nosiret, who it 
appears did not weave piled or velvety material, but made tapestry- 
woven hangings and coverings for furniture. 

® In Hakluyt's Voyages mention is made of directions having been 
given to Morgan Hubblethome, a dyer, to proceed (about 1579) to 
Persia to learn the arts of dyeing and of making carpus. 
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finer carpet belongs to the Girdlers’ Company (Plate IV. fig. 8), 
and is of Persian design, into which are introduced the arms of 
the company, shields with eagles, and white panels with English 
letters, the monogram of Robert Bell the master in 1634, but 
this was made at l^hore ^ to his order. 

Before dealing with later phases of the carpet industry in 
England, mention may now be made of Spanish carpets, of 
^ European as distinct from Saracenic or Persian 
design ; the making of them dates at least from the 
end of the 15th century or the beginning of the 16th 
century. It is only within recent years that specimens of them 
have been obtained for public collections, and at present little 
is known of the factories in Spain whence they came. A large 
and most interesting series is shown in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and a portion of one of the earlier of the Spanish cut 
pile carpets in that museum is given in Plate IV. fig. 10. The 
inner repeating pattern has suggestions of a lingering Moorish 
influence, but a superior version of it with better definition is to be 
seen in extant bits of Spanish shuttle-woven silks of the i6th 
century. The border of distorted dragon-like creatures is of a 
Renaissance style, and this style is more pronounced in other 
Spanish carpets having borders of poorly treated Italian 16th- 
century pilaster ornament. Jieside cut pile, many Spanish 
carpets of the 17th and i8th centuries have looped and flat 
surfaces, and bear Spanish names and inscriptions ; many too are 
of needlework in tent or cross stitch. 

Another interesting class of very fine pile carpets that has also 
become known comparatively recently to collectors is the so- 
called Polish carpets, generally made of silk pile for 
earpeta* ornament, which is distinctively Oriental, and of 
gold and silver thread textile for the ground, very 
much after the manner of early i7th-centur}" Brusa fabrics. 
Many of these carpets are in the Czartor)’ski collection at Cracow. 
They arc discussed by Dr Bode in his treatise on Oriental carpets 
already referred to. European coats of arms of the persons for 
whom they were made are often introduced into them, sometimes 
different in workmanship from that of the carpets, though there 
arc specimens in which the workmanship is tlie same throughout. 
The details of their designs consist for the most part of arabesques 
and long curved serrated leaves similar to such as are commonly 
used in Rhodian pottery decoration of the 36th century, though 
more typical of those so frequent in 17th-century Turkish 
ornament. \'’arious considerations lead to the conclusion that 
these so-called Polish carpets were probably made in either 
Constantinople or Damascus {tapete Damaschini frequently 
occur in Venetian inventories of the i6th century) rather than, as 
has been thought, by the Persian workmen employed at the 
Mazarski silk factory which lasted for a short period only during 
the 18th century at Sleucz in Poland. 

The European carpet manufactory, of which a continuous 
history for some two hundred and fifty years is recorded with 
exceptional completeness, is that which has been 
^aSa% maintained under successive regimes, royal, imperial 
France! republican, in France— at the Hotel des Gobelins 

in Paris. Seventy years before its organization under 
Colbert in 1667 as a state manufactory {Manufacture Royale des 
Meublcs de la Couronn€\ Henry IV. had founded royal art work- 
shops for all sorts of decorative work, at the Louvre ; and here in 
1604 a workroom was established for making Oriental carpets by 
the side of that which existed for making tapis flamands. In 
1610 letters patent were granted to the Sieur Fortier, who has 
been reputed to Ije the first inventor in France of the art of 
making in silk and wool real Turkey and other piled carpets with 
grounds of gold thread, which must have been sumptuous 
fabrics probably resembling the so-called Polish carpets of this 
date. Some ten years later it is recorded that Pierre Dupont and 
Simon Lourdet started a pile caipet {tapis velouUs) manufactory 
at Chaillot (Paris) in large premises which liad been used for the 
manufacture of soap — ^whence the name of ** Savonnerie.” To 
this converted manufactory were transferred in 1631 the carpet- 
^ The Royal Factory at Laliore was established by Akbar the Great 
an tlic i6th century. 


makers from the Louvre, and under the direct patronages of the 
crown it continued its operations for many years at Chaillot. It 
was not until 3828 that the making of tapis de la Sccuonnerie 
(pile carpets of a fine velvety character) was transferred to the 
Hotel des Gobelins, Here, in contradistinction to the Savonnerie 
carpets, are made others which, like those of Beauvais (where 
a manufactory of hangings and carpets was established by 
Colbert in 3664), are tapis ras or non -piled carpets, being of 
tapestry -weaving, as also are those made by old-established 
firms at Aubusson and at Felletin, where the manufacture 
was flourishing, at the former place in 1732 and at the latter 
in 1737 - 

Returning now to England, there are evidences towards the 
end of the 27th century, if not earlier, that Walloon and Flemish 
makers of Turkey pile carpets had settled and set up works in 
different parts of the country. A protective charter, for instance, 
was granted in 1701 by William 111 . to weavers in Axminster and 
Wilton. The ultimate celebrity of the pile carpet industry at 
Wilton was due mainly to the interest taken in it during the 
earlier part of the i8th century by Henry, earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, who in the course of his travels abroad collected 
certain French and Walloon carpet-makers to work for him in 
Wiltshire — over them he put two Frenchmen, Antoine Dufossy 
and Pierre Jemale. More notable, however, than these is P6re 
Norbert, who naturalized himself as an Englishman, changed his 
name to Parisot, and started a manufactory of pile carpets and a 
training school in the craft at Fulham about 3751. In 1753 he 
wrote and published “ An account of the new manufactory of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Gobelins, and of carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot {i.e. Savonnerie) now under- 
taken at Fulham by Mr Peter Parisot.” Two refugee French 
carpet-makers from the Savonnerie had arrived in London in 
1750, and started weaving a specimen carpet in Westminster. 
Parisot, having found them out, induced the duke of Cumberland 
to furnish funds for their removal to better workrooms at 
Paddington. The carpet when finished was presented by the 
duke to the princess dowager of Wales. Parisot quarrelled with 
his two employees, enticed others to come over, and then removed 
the carpet works from Paddington to Fulham. A worker, 
J. Baptiste Grignon, writing to “ Mr Parisot in Foulleme Manu- 
factory,” mentions the marked preference “ shown by the 
English court for velvet,” and how much a “ chair-back he had 
worked in the manner of the Savonnerie had been admired.” 
Correspondence pubTished in the Nouvelles Archives de Vart 
franfais (1878) largely relates to the efforts of the French govern- 
ment to stop the emigration to England of workers from tl^e 
Gobelins and the Savonnerie. J^arisot s Fulham works were sold 
up in 1755. He then tried to start a manufactory at Exeter, but 
apparently Without success, as in 1756 his Exeter stock was sold 
in the Great Piazza auction rooms, Covent Garden. Joseph 
Baretti (Dr Johnson’s friend), writing from Plymouth on the 
18th of April 1760, alludes to his having that morning visited 
the Exeter manufactory of iapisseries de Gobelins “ founded by 
a distinguished anti -Jesuit — the renowned Father Nobert.” 
Previously to this a Mr Passavant of Exeter ^ had received in 
1758 a premium from the Society of Arts of London for making a 
carpet in imitation of those brought from the East and called 
Turky carpets.” Similar premiums had been awarded by the 
society in 1757 to a Mr Moore of Chiswell Street, Moorfields, and 
to a Mr W’hitty of Axminster. In 1759 a society’s premium was 
won by Mr Jeffer of Frome. In the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. i., dated 1783, it is stated that by their rewards, the manu* 
facture of ” Turky carpets is now established in different parts of 
the kingdom, and brought to a degree of elegance and beauty 
which the Turky carpets never attained.” Such records as 
these convey a fair notion of the sporadic attempts which im- 
mediately preceded a systematic manufacture of pile carpets in 
this country. Whilst the Wilton industry survived, that actually 

* A wealthy serge-maker of Swiss nationality, who had been 
settled for some years in Exeter, and bought up the plant of Parisot’s 
Exeter works. (See Bulletin de la sociHi de Vhistoira de Vart frangaia, 
p. 97, vol. 1875 to 1878.) 
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carried on at Axminster died towards the end of the 18th centur}’', 
and the name of Axminster like that of Savonnerie carpets now 
perpetuates the memory of a locally deceased manufactory, 
mu(^h as in a parallel way Brussels carpets seem to owe their name 
to the renown of Brussels as an important centre in the i sth and 
1 6th centuries for tapes try -weaving. 

Before the existence of steam-driven carpet-making machinery 
in lingland, employers, following the example set by the French, 
applied the Jacquard apparatus, for regulating and 
facilitating the weaving of patterns, to the hand 
manufacture of carpets. U'his was early in the 19th 
century ; a great acceleration in producing Phiglish carpets oc- 
curred, severely threatening the industry as pursued (largely for 
tapis ras) at Tournai in Belgium, at Nimes, Abbeville, Aubusson, 
Beauvais, Tourcoing and Lannoy in France. The severity of 
the competition, however, was still more increased when English 
enterprise, developing the inventions of Erastus B. Bigelow 
(1814-1879) of America and Mr William Wood of JCngland, 
took the lead in perfecting Jacquard weaving carpet looms 
worked by steam, which resulted in the setting up of many power- 
loom carpet manufactories in tlie United Kingdom. It was 
not until 1880 that French pile carpet manufacturers began 
to adopt similar carpet power- looms, importing them from 
England. 

These machines for weaving pile carpets, either looped (boucle) 
as in Brussels, or cut (veloute) as in Wilton or Axminster carpets, 
were similar in all respects to such as had been in use by the 
important English manufacturers — Crossley of Halifax, Templeton 
of Glasgow, Humphreys of Kidderminster, Southwell of Bridg- 
north, and others. A so-called tapestry carpet weaving-loom 
was invented by Richard Whytock of Edinburgh in 1832, but 
it was not brought to sufficient completeness for sustained 
manufacture until 1855. 'i’he essential feature of Mr Whytock’s 
process was that the warp-threads were dyed and parti-coloured, 
in such a way that when woven the several points of colour 
formed the pattern of the whole fabric. Athough the name 
“ tapestry ” is used, the texture of these wares has but a remote 
likeness to that of hand-made tapestry hangings and carpets 
such as those of the Gobelins and Aubusson manufactories, nor 
is it the same as the texture of Brussels carpets. Machine-made 
tapestr)^ carpets are also called “ ingrain ” carpets, because the 
wool or worsted is dyed in the grain, f.<r. before manufacture. 
Germany in her manufacture of carpets resorts chiefly to the 
“ ingrain ” process, but in common with Holland and Belgium 
she produces pile (looped and cut) carpets from power-looms. 
In the United States of America there are many similar and very 
important carpet manufactories ; and Austria produces fine cut 
pile carpets (velouth), the designs of which are largely derived 
from those of the Aubusson tapestry- woven carpets' (tapis ras). 

Lengths or pieces of felt and other substantial material are 
frequently made for floor and stair carpeting, and are often 
printed with patterns. These of course come into quite another 
class technically. The technological aspects of the several 
branches of carpet manufacture by machinery are treated in 
the articles on Textile- Printing and Weaving. Briefly, the 
products of carpet manufacture practically fall into three main 
divisions: (i) Pile carpets (tapis moquettes) which are either 
looped (houcU) or cut (veloute) ; (2) flat surface carpets (tapis ras) 
as in hand tapestry- woven material ; and (3) printed stuffs 
used for carpeting. 

Whilst the production of carpets by steam power predomi- 
nates in Europe and iJhe United States of America, and at 
one time appeared to be giving the coup de grace to 
craft of making caipets by hand, there has been in 
cmrpete. recent times a revival in this latter, and many carpets 
of characteristic modem design, several of them 
made in England, are due to the influence of the late William 
Morris, who devoted much of his varied energies to tapestry 
weaving and pilfe carpet weaving by hand, both of which crafts 
are being fostered; as cottage industries in ppts of Ireland, as 
well as m England.^ At tl^ same time leading English carpet 
manufacturers continue to produce hand-made carpets as 


occasion requires. In France a much more systematic existence 
of Upestry weaving and pile carpet making by hand has been 
maintained and is of course attributable to the perennial activity 
of the state tapestry works in Paris (at the Gobelins workshops) 
and in Beauvais, and of corresponding works managed by private 
enterprise at Aubusson and elsewhere. 

Designing patterns for English carpet manufacture is now 
more organized than it was, and greater thouglit and invention 
are given to devising ornament suitable to the purpose of floor 
coverings. Before 1850 and for a few years later, rather rude 
realistic representations of animals and botanical forms (decadent 
versions of Savonnerie designs) were often wrought in rugs and 
carpets, and survivals of those are still to be met with, but the 
lessons that have been subsequently derived from intelligent study 
of Oriental designs have resulted in the definite designing of 
conventional forms for surface patterns. The early movement 
in this direction owes much to the teaching of Owen Jones, 
and in its later and rather freer phases the Morris influence has 
been powerful. Schools of art at Glasgow, at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere in the United Kingdom have trained 
and continue to train designers, whose work has contributed 
to the formation of an English style with a new note, which, as 
a French writer puts it, has created a sensation in France, in 
German)', in fact in all Europe and America. 

France retains that facility of execution and liveliness in 
invention which have been nurtured for over three hundred 
years by systematic governmental solicitude for education 
in decorative design and enterprise in perfecting manufacture. 
Her Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets have maintained a style 
of design in form and colour entirely different from any that 
clearly throws back to Oriental principles, and many of the 
designs for the finer and larger of these carpets are schemed 
with large central oval panels, garlands of flowers and fantastic 
frames very much on the plan of what is frequently to be seen 
in the decoration of ceilings. At the same time the style called 
Vart nouveau has become developed. It largely grows from 
very fanciful dispositions of free-growing natural forms, as well 
as curiously curved and tenuous forms, many of which are 
bone-like and fibre-like in character, flat in treatment and ratlier 
thin and washy in colour, and its influence has slightly percolated 
into designs for pile carpets. This style, sometimes intermixed 
with the more robust, less fantastic and rather fuller-coloured 
English style, has found followers in England, America and 
Germany, but the bulk of the designs now used in power carpet 
looms seems to be mainly of Oriental descent. 

'J’he more important art museums in Europe contain collections 
of Oriental carpets, and the history of many is fairly well estab- 
lished. The subject has become one of serious study, the results 
of which have been published and elucidated by means of well- 
executed coloured reproductions of carpets and rugs preser\Td 
in both public and private collections, 

Bibliograi'HY.— (1) All Account of the New Manufnrtory of 
Tapestry after the wanner of that at the Gobelins ; and of Carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot, &>€., now undertaken at T'ulham, 
by Mr Peter Parisot (London, Dodsley, 1753, 8vo). This is prob- 
ably the only account of carpet-making in England during Die i8th 
century ; it is of peculiar interest in that respect, and as containing 
a statement that “ the Manufacture of Chaillot is altogether of wool, 
and worked in the manner of Velvet. All sorts of Figures of Men 
and Animals may lie imitated in this work ; but Fruits and Flowers 
answer better; and the properost employment for this Art is to 
make Carpets and all sorts of Skreens.” (2) Ussai sur Vkistoire et 
la situation actuelle de Vindustrie des iapisseries et tapis, by W. 
Choequeel (Paris, 1863). (3) Vol. xi. of Reports on the Paris Uni- 
versal E^fhibition of jSt^, containing “ Report on Carpets, Tapestry 
and other stuffs for Fumitui’e, ' by Matthew Digby Wyatt, 

F. S.A. (1868). In reviewing the modem products shown at the 
exhibition, Sir Digby Wyatt discusses at some length the aesthetics 
of carpet design. (4) British Manufacturing Industries, edited by 

G. Phnlipa Bevan, Carpets," by Christopher Fresser (London. 
1876). (5) A Uofientaliscke Teppichmuster naeh Bildern und Originalen 
des xv.-xw. JahrhundePts, by J ulius Lessing (Berlin, 1877). Numerous 
refcrenccB are made in this illustrated work to the carpet designs 
that occur in paintings by Italian and Flemish masters. (6) Eastern 
Carpets, by Vincent J, Riobinson, with water-colour drawings by E. 
Julia Robinson (Loudon, 1882, large 4to). In this publication. 
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tJ. 6 , -CUT PIT.E VVOHSTED CARPET, 
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Fig. 7.-VpY FINK CUT PILE PERSIAN CARPET KNCWTS' AS THE 
HULY CARPET OF' THE MOSyUE AT ARDEBIL. 
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CARPET-BAGGER— CARPINI 


yearn the more learnod works by Ricci 
and Bode, there are two exainples, one ascribed to the manuiactory 

supposed manufactory of 
the 17th century at Warsaw. By the light of later and more com- 
R^dnson’s ascriptions are scarcely lx)rno 
?A\^‘ 1/1^^ Car/l>c<s by Herbert Coxon (London, 1884, 8vo). 
{^) Altorientahsche TepptrM by Alois Riegl (Leipzig, 1891); i 
rcfc*rencc (containing thirty-six illustrations) of 
manufactunng, archaeological and artistic interest. (9) Jahrbuch 

des AlUrhbehsten Kaiserhattses, 
Containing an important and finely illus- 
An^rhrSM !► 4 ^^‘ire orientalische T^piche aus dem Besitze des 
Alkrhochsten Kaiserhauses, by Alois Riegl, in the course of which 
made between'thc designs in Persian MS illSre- 
tions, in engraved metal work and those of carpets. (lo) Oriental 
P'! ’ 4 '*?*Arian Commercial Museum^ (English 



/'t i’*ii , m. Gerspach, j'ans: r. A. 

( uirchill, Tehran; Sir George Birdwood, London; C. Purdon 
larkc l^ndon ; and Alois Riegl, Vienna, and a preface by A. von 
Scala, Vienna. (11) Ancient OHental Carpets, a Bupplemcnt to the 
above, four parts containing twenty-fivo plates with text (Leipzig. 

yiv/ S ^^»iilf>fteppirhe aus dLrcr 

Znt, by Wilhelm Bode (Leipzig, iqot). This learned treatise gives 
tnter at la suggestive notes upon the production of the ao-callod 
1 ohsh carjiets and of Spanish caniets. (ij) Ein orientalischer 
Jeppichvomjahre jjos und die dltcsten orieutalischen Tcptichc, hy 
Alois Riegl (Berlin 1 895). A coloured illustration is given of a pile 
curtain with a triple niche design and an Armenian inscription that 
it was made by “ Gorzi the Artist " to the glory of the church of 
St llnpsime -an Armenian martyr. The date 651 appears in the 
inscription, but Riegl adduces valid reasons for reading it as the 
equivalent of A.D. 1 202. Another pile carpet of conventional garden 
design, probably not of earlier manufacture than 14th century is 
also illustrated and carefully discussed, especially in connexion with 
Uie appearance in it of well-authenticated Sassanid devices — streams 
with fishes and birds, &c. (14) Kebort on Carpets at the Paris 
hxhthitwn of /goo, by Ferdinand Leborgne (i<)oi, 8vo). (is) 
Oriental Pugs, by John Kimberly Mumford (London, icjoi). con- 
iams twenty-four colour-plate an<l autotype reproductions of rugs 
and eight photo-engravings of phases of the rug industry— amongst 
which latter are; “A Nomad Studio." "Kurdish Girls at the 
I.oom. Boy W’cavers of Tabriz," and a " Rug Market in Iran." 
(16) Pugs, Oriental and Occidental, by Rosa Belle Holt (Chicago 
iqoi), well illustrated, with colour-plate reproductions of various 
types of rugs, including Jess known Chinese and Navajo specimens. 
i^ 7) ^*"1 Workers* Quarterly, vol, iii. No. ii, July 1904; article 
on the pile caniet belonging to the Worshipful Company of Girdlers 
of the City or London, by A, F. Kendrica, with a colour-plate of 
this remarkable carpet, made to the order of the muster of the com- 
pany in 1634 at Lahore. (i«) Journal of Indian Art and Industry : 
Indian Carpets and Pugs (parts 87 to 94) (I.oudon, 1905 and 
190b). Upwards of ninety-nine illustrations of many varieties of 
Indian and Persian carpets are given in this publication, a large 
number showing debased versions 0/ fine designs, e,g. some from the 
Punjab, Warangal, Mirzapur and Elura; those from Yarkand 
exhibit Tatar and Chinese influences. (19) A History of Oriental 
Cat pets before jSoo, by F. R. Martin, published by the Slate Printing 
Office in Vienna (Bernard Quaritch, London, 3906). This contains 
a series of excellent reproductions in colours of Oriental caniets, 
many of whicli, being presents to kings oi Sweden by the ahah 
of Persia in the 17th century, are to be seen in the castles of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen -otliers are in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople or belong to private cn^mers. (A. S. C.) 

CARPET-BAGGER, a political slang term for a person who 
stands as a candidate for election in a locality in which he is a 
stranger. It is particularly used of such a candidate sent down 
by the central party organization. The term was first used in 
the western states of America of speculative bankers who were 
said to have started businp.ss with no other property than what 
they could carry in a carpet-bag, and absconded when they 
failed. 'I'he term became of general use in American politics 
in the reconstruction period after the Civil War, as a term 
of contempt for the northern political adventurers in the South 
who, by the help of the negro vote, gained control of the ad- 
ministration. 

CARPET-KNIGHT, properly one who has been knighted in 
time of peace on the carpet before the king’s throne, and not 
cm the field of battle as an immediate reward for valour. It is 
used as a term of reproach for a soldier who stays at home, 
and avoids active service and its hardships, with a particular 
reference to the carpet of a lady’s chamber, in which such a 
faineant soldier lingers. 
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CAMI, ^ROLAMO DA (X50X‘-X556), Italian historical and 
portrait painter, bom at Ferrara, was one of Benvenuto GRJrQ^ 
falo’s beat pupils. Becoming infatuated with the work of Cor- 
reggio, he quitted Ferrara, and spent several yeart in copying 
that niter’s pwntings at Parma, Modena and elsewhere, 
succeeding in aping his mannerisms so well as to be able to 
dispose of his own works as originals by Correggio. It is probable 
that not a few pictures yet attributed to the great painter are in 
reality the work of his parasite. Da Carpi’s best paintings are 
a Descent of the Holy Spirit, in the church of St Francis at 
Rovigo; a Madonna, an Adoration of the Magi, and a St 
Catharine, at Bologna ; and the St George and the St Terome. 
at Ferrara. 

CARPI, UGO DA, Italian 15th-century painter, was long held the 
inventor of the art of painting in chiaroscuro, afterwards brought 
to such perfection by Parmigiano and by Baltasar Peruzzi of 
Siena. The researches of Michael Huber (1727-1804) and Johann 
Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf (1719-1794) have proved, however, 
that this art was known and practised in Germany by Johann 
Ulrich Pilgrim (Wachtlin) and Nikolaus Alexander Mair (1450- 
c. 1520), at least as early as 1499, while the date of the oldest 
of Da Carpi’s prints i.s 1518. Printing in chiaro.scuro is pverformed 
by using several blocks. Da Carpi usually employed three — 
one for the outline and darker shadows, another for the lighter 
shadows, and a third for the half-tint. By means of them he 
printed engravings after several pictures and afte^some of the 
cartoons of Raphael. Of these a Sybil, a Desclht from the 
Cross, and a History of Simon the Sorcerer are the most 
remarkable. 

CARPI, a Dacian tribe established upon the lower Danube 
from the ist century b.c. They rose to considerable power 
during the 3rd century a.d., and claiming to be superior to the 
Goths accordingly demanded that their incursions into Roman 
territory likewise should be bought off by tribute. When this 
was refused they invaded in force, but were beaten back by the 
emperor Philip. After this they joined with the Goths in their 
successful inroads until both nations were defeated by Claudius 
Gothicus. lAter, after repeated defeats under Diocletian and 
Galerius, they were taken under Roman protection and the 
greater part established in the provinces of Pannonia and 
Moesia ? some were left beyond the Danube, and they are last 
heard of as allies of the Huns and Sciri in the time of Theodosius 
1 . Ptolemy speaks of Harpii and a town Harpis. This Was no 
doubt the form the name assumed in the mouths of their 
Germanic neighbours, Bastamac and Goths. (E* H. M.) 

CARPI, a town and episcopal see of Emilia, Italy, in the 
province of Modena, 9 m. N.N.W. by rail from the town of 
Modena, Pop. (1905) 7118 (town), 27,135 (commune). It is 
the junction of a branch line to Reggio nell’ Emilia via Correggio, 
and the centre of a fertile agricultural district. Carpi contains 
several Renaissance buildings of interest, the facade of the old 
cathedral (an early Romanesque building in origin, with some 
early 15th-century frescoes), the new cathedral (after 1513), 
perhaps the nave of S. Niccol6 and a palace, all being by 
Baldassare Peruzzi: while the prince’s palace (with a good 
court and a chapel containing frescoes by Bernardino Loschi of 
Parma, 1489-1540) and the colonnades opposite the theatre 
are also good. These, and the fortifications, are all due to 
Alberto Pio of Carpi, a pupil of Aldus Manutius, expelled in 
1525 by Charles V., the principality being given to the house of 
Este. 

OARPINI, JOANNES DE PLANO, the first noteworthy Euro« 
pean explorer of the Mongol empire (in the 13th century), 
and the author of the earliest imporUnt Western work on 
northern and central Asia, Russian Europe, and other regions 
of the Tatar dominion. He appears to have been a native of 
Umbria, where a place formerly called Pian del Carpine, but now 
Piano della Magionc, stands near Perugia, on the road to Cortona. 
He was one of the companions and disciples of his countryman 
St Francis of Assisi, and from sundry indications can hardly 
have been your^er than the latter, born in 1x82. Joannes bore 
a high repute in the order, and took a foremost part in 
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propagation of its teaching in northern Europe, holding suc- 
cessively the offices of warden {cusios) in Saxony, and of provincial 
(mimsier) of Germany, and afterwards of Spain, perhaps of 
Barhary, and of Cologne. He was in the last post at the time of 
the great Mongol invasion of eastern Europe and of the disastrous 
battle of Liegnitz (April 9, 1241), which threatened to cast 
JOuropean Christendom beneath the feet of barbarous hordes. 
Tlie dread of the Tatars was, however, still on men’s mind four 
years later, when Pope Innocent IV. despatched the first formal 
Catholic mission to the Mongols (1245), partly to protest against 
the latter’s invasion of Christian lands, partly to gain trustworthy 
information regarding the ht)rdes and their purposes ; behind 
there may have lurked the beginnings of a policy much developed 
in after-time — that of opening diplomatic intercourse with a 
power whose alliance might l)e invaluable against Islam. 

At the head of this mission the pope placed Friar Joannes, 
at this time certainly not far from sixty-five years of age ; and 
to his discretion nearly everything in the accomplishment of 
the mission seems to have been left. The legate started from 
Lyons, where the pope then resided, on Easter day (April 16, 
1245), accompanied by another friar, one Stephen of Bohemia, 
who broke down at Kanev near Kiev, and was left behind. 
After seeking counsel of an old friend, Wenceslaus, king of 
Bohemia, Carpini was joined at Breslau by another Minorite, 
Benedict the Pole, appointed to act as interpreter. The on- 
ward joumj^ lay by Kiev ; the Tatar posts were entered at 
Kanev ; ano thence the route ran across the Dnieper {Neper, 
Nepere, in Carpini and Benedict) to the Don and Volga {Kthtl in 
Benedict ; Carpini is the first Western to give us the modem 
name). Upon the last-named stood the Ordu or camp of Batu, 
the famous con(|ueror of eastern Europe, and the supreme 
Mongol commander on the western frontiers of the empire, as 
well as one of the most senior princes of the house of Jenghiz. 
Here the envoys, with their presents, had to pass between two 
fires, before being presented to the prince (beginning of April 
3 246). Batu ordered them to proceed onward to the court of 
the supreme khan in Mongolia ; and on Easter day once more 
(April 8, 1246) they sUtrted on the second and most formidable 
part of their journey — “ so ill,” writes the legate, “ that we could 
scarcely sit a horse ; and throughout all that Lent our food had 
i)een nought but millet with salt and water, and with only snow 
melted in a kettle for drink.” Their bodies were tightly bandaged 
to enable them to endure the excessive fatigue of this enormous 
ride, which led them across the Jaec or Ural river, and north of 
the Caspian and the Aral to the Jaxartes or Syr Daria {quidatn 
fuvius magnus ciqus nomen ipioramus), and the Mahommedan 
cities which then stood on its banks ; then along the shores of 
the Dzungarian lakes ; and so forward, till, on the feast of St 
Mary Magdalene (July 22), they reached at last the imperial 
camp called Sira Orda {i.e. Yellow J*avilion), near Karakorum 
and the Orkhon river — this stout-hearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 m. in 106 days. 

Since the death of Okkodai the imperial authority had been 
in interregnum, Kuyuk, Okkodai’s eldest son, had now been 
designated to the throne ; his formal election in a great Kurultai, 
or diet of the tribes, took place while the friars were at Sira Orda, 
along with 3000 to 4000 envoys and deputies from all parts of 
Asia and eastern Europe, bearing homage, tribute and presents. 
They afterwards, on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal 
enthronement at another camp in the vicinity called the Golden 
Ordu, after which they were presented to the emperor. It was 
not till November that they got their dismissal, baring a letter 
to the pope in Mongol, Arabic and Latin, which was little else 
than a brief imperious assertion of the khan’s office as the scourge 
of God. Then commenced their long winter journey homeward ; 
often they had to lie on the bare snow, or on the ground scraped 
bare of snow with the traveller’s foot. They reached Kiev on the 
Qth of June 1247. There, and on their further journey, the 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from the dead, with 
festive hospitality. Jt^rossing the Rhine at Cologne, they found 
the pope still at L^^ofis, and there delivered their report and the 
khan’s letter. ^ . 


Not long afterwards Friar Joannes was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia, and was sent as legate 
to St Louis. The date of his death may be fixed, with the help 
of the Franciscan Martyrology and other authorities, as the ist 
of August 1252 ; hence it is clear that John did not long survive 
the hardships of his journey. 

He recorded the information that he had collected in a work, 
variously entitled in the MSS. Historia Mongalorum guos nos 
Tartaros appellamus, and Liber Tartarorum, or Tatarorum, This 
treatise is divided into eight ample chapters on the country, 
climate, manners, religion, character, history, policy and tactics 
of the Tatars, and on the best way of opposing them, followed by 
a single (ninth) chapter on the regions passed through. The 
book thus answers to its title. Like some other famous medieval 
itineraries it shows an entire absence of a traveller’s or author’s 
egotism, and contains, even in the last chapter, scarcely any 
personal narrative. Carpini was not only an old man when 
he went cheerfully upon this mission, but was, as we know 
from accidental evidence in the annals of his order, a fat and 
heavy man (vir gravis et corpulent us), insomuch that during his 
preachings in Germany he was fain, contrary to Franciscan pre- 
cedent, to ride a donkey. Yet not a word approaching more 
nearly to complaint than those which we have quoUrd above 
appears in his narrative. His book, both as to personal and 
geographical detail, is inferior to that written a few years later 
by a younger brother of the same Order, Louis IX. ’s most 
noteworthy envoy to the Mongols, William of Rubrouck or 
Rubruquis. But in spite of these defects, due partly to his con- 
ception of his task, and in spite of the credulity with which he 
incorporates the Oriental tales, sometimes of childish absurdity, 
from which Rubruquis is so free, Friar Joannes’ llisioria is in 
many ways the chief literary memorial of European overland 
expansion before Marco Polo. It first revealed the Mongol 
world to C'atholic Christendom ; its account of Tatar manners, 
customs and history is perhaps the best treatment of the 
subject by any Christian writer of the middle ages. We may 
especially notice, moreover, its four name-lists : — of the nations 
conquered by the Mongols ; of the nations which had up to this 
time (1245-1247) successfully resisted ; of the Mongol princt‘s ; 
and of the witnesses to the truth of his narrative, including 
various merchants trading in Kiev whom he had met. All these 
catalogues, unrivalled in Western medieval literature, are of the 
utmost historical value. To the accuracy of Carpini’s statements 
upon Mongol life, a modern educated Mongol, Galsang Gomboyev, 
has borne detailed and interesting testimony (see MHanges asiat, 
tires du Bullet. Hist. Fhilol. de VAcad, Imp, de St- Peter sbourg, 
ii. p. 650, 3856). 

The book must have been prepared immediately after the 
return of the traveller, for the Friar Salimbeni, who met him in 
France in the year of his return (1247), f?ives us these interesting 
particulars : — ‘‘ He was a clever and conversable man, well 
lettered, a great discourser, and full of a diversity of experience. 
... He wrote a big book about the Tattars {sic), and about other 
marvels that he had seen, and whenever he felt weary of telling 
about the Tattars, he would cause that book of his to be read, as 
I have often heard and seen ” (“Chron. Fr. Salimbeni Parmensis” 
in Monum. Hisior, ad Prov. et Placent, pertinentia, Parma, 1857). 

For a long time the work was but partially known, and that 
chiefly through an abridgment in the vast compilation of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais {Speculum Ilistoriale) made in the generation 
following the traveller’s own, and printed first in 1473. Hakluyt 
(1598) and Bergeron (1634) published portions of the original 
work ; but the complete and genuine text was not printed till 
1838, when it was put forth by the late M. D’Avezac, an editorial 
masterpiece, embodied (1839) in the 4th volume of the Recueil 
de voyages et de memoir es of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

Joannes’ companion, Benedictus Polonus, also left a brief 
narrative taken down from his oral relation. This was first 
published by M. D’Avezac in the work just named. 

The following four MSS. may be noticed : (i) “ Corpus,” i.e. 
Coqjus Christi College, Cambridge, No. i8t • (2) “ Petau,” i.e. 

Leiden University, 77 (formerly 204) — both these are certainly earlier 
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than 1300 ; (3) “ Colbert,” i.e, Paris, National Library, Fonds Lat. 
2477, of about 1350 ; (4) ” London-Lumley,” i.e. London, British 
MuHeum, MSS. Reg. 13 A xiv., of lato century. Three other 
MSS. certainly exist ; yet six more are perhaps to be found, but 
none of these possesses the value of those given al^ve. Besides 
the editions referred to in the Ixidy of the article, wo may also men- 
tion (i) P. Girolamo Golubovich, Bibtinieca bio-bibliografua della 
Terra Santa e dell' Orienfe Franiescano (iyo6), vol. i. (1215-1300), pp. 
190-213 ; (2) William of Ruhruch . . . with . . . John of Pian de 
Carpine, edited by W. W. Rockhill, Haklnyt Society (1900). especi- 
ally pp. 1-39 ; {3) C. Raymond Beazley. Dawn of Modern Geography, 
ii. (lyoi). 279-317, 375-380; hi. 85. 544, 553; and Carpini and 
Ruhruquis, Hakluyt Society (1903), especially pp. vii.-xviii. 43-144, 
240-295. (H. Y, ; C. R. B.) 

CARPOCRATES, a Gnostic of the 2nd century, about whose 
life and opinions comparatively little is known. He is said to 
have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a Jew. His 
family, however, seem to have been converted to Christianity. 
With Epiphanes, his son, he was the leader of a philosophic 
school basing it.s theories mainly upon Platonism, and striving 
to amalgamate . Plato’s Republic with the ('hristian ideal of 
human brotherhood. The image of Jesus was crowned along 
with those of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. Carpocrates 
made especial use of the doctrines of reminiscence and pre- 
existence of souls. He regarded the world as formed by inferior 
spirits who are out of harmony with the supreme unity, knowledge 
of which is the true Gnosis. I'he souls which remember their 
pre-existing state can attain to this contemplation of unity, 
and thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life. Jesus is but a man in whom this reminiscence is unusually 
strong, and who has consequently attained to unusual spiritual 
excellence and power. To the Cinostic the things of the world 
are worthless ; they are to him matters of indifference. From 
this position it easily followed that actions, being merely external, 
were morally indifferent, and that the true Gnostic should 
abandon himself to every lust with perfect indifference. The 
express declaration of these antinomian principle.s is said to have 
been given by Epiphanes. The notorious licentiousness of the 
sect was the carrying out of their theory into practice. 

CARPZOV (Latinized Carpzovius), the name oi a family, many 
of whose members attained distinction in Saxony in the 17th 
and i8th centurie.s as jurists, theologians and statesmen. The 
family traced its origin to Simon Carpzov, who was burgomaster 
of Brandenburg in the middle of ihv i6th century, and who left 
two sons, Joachim (d. 1628), master-general of the ordnance in 
the service of the king of Denmark, and Benkdikt (1565-1624), 
an eminent jurist. 

Benedikt Carpzov was born in Brandenburg on the 22nd 
of October 1565, and after studying at Frankfort and Witten- 
berg, and visiting other German universities, was made doctor 
of laws at Wittenberg in 1590. He was admitted to the faculty 
of law in 1592, appointed professor of institutions in 1599, and 
promoted to the chair Digesti infortiati et novi in 1601, In 
1602 he was summoned by Sophia, widow of the elector 
Christian I. of Saxony, to her court at Colditz, as chancellor, and 
was at the same time appointed councillor of the court of appeal 
at Dresden. After the death of the electress in 1623 he returned 
to Wittenberg, and died there on the 26th of November 1624, 
leaving five sons. He published a collection of writings entitled 
Disputationes juridicae. 

Benedikt Carpzov (i 59.S'”I^^^)» second of the name, was the 
second son of the preceding, and like him was a great lawyer. 
He was born at Wittenberg on the 27th of May 1595, was ut first 
a professor at Leipzig, obtained an honourable post at Dresden 
in 1639, became ordinary of the faculty of jurists at Leipzig 
in 1645, and was named privy councillor at Dresden in 1653. 
Among his works whii'h had a very extensive influence on the 
administration of justice, even beyond the limits of Saxony, are 
Definitiones forenses (1638), Praciica nova Imperialis Saxonica 
rerum criminalium (1635), Opus dectsionum iUustrium Saxomae 
(1646), Processus juris Saxonici (1657), and others. He did 
much both by his writings and by his official work, to systematize 
the body of German jurisprudence which had resulted from the 
-intersection of the common law of Saxony with the Roman and 
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Canon laws. His last years were spent at Leipzig, and his time 
was entirely devoted to sacred studies. He read the Bible 
through fifty-three times, studying also the comments of Osiander 
and Cramer, and making voluminous notes. These have been 
allowed to remain in manuscript. He died at Leipzig on the 
30th of August 1666. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1607-1657), fourth son of the first 
Benedikt, was born at Rochlitz in 1607. He became professor 
of theology at Leipzig in 1643, made himself chiefly known by 
his Isagoge in Libras Kedesiarum Lutheranarum Symbolicos (pul)- 
lished in 1665), and died at Leipzig on the 22nd of Octol^r 1657, 
leaving five sons, all of whom attained some literary eminence. 

August Carpzov (1612-1683), fifth son of the first Benedikt, 
distinguished himself as a diplomatist. Born at Colditz on the 
4th of June 1612, he studied at the universities of Wittenljcrg, 
Leipzig and Jena, and in 1637 was appointed advocate of the 
court of justice (Hofgerichi) at Wittenberg. Entering the service 
of Frederick William JI., duke of Saxe-Altenburg, he took part 
in the negotiations which led to the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
and was appointed chancellor by the duke in 1649. From 167 a 
to 1680 he was chief minister of Ernest I. and Frederick I., 
dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and died at Coburg on the 19th 
of November 1683. August, who was a man of earnest piety, 
wrote Der gehreuzigte Jesus (1679) and some treatises on 
jurisprudence. 

Johann Gottlob Carpzov (1679-1767), grandson of Johann 
Benedikt, was born at Dresden in 1679. He was educated at 
Wittenberg, Leipzig and Altdorf, became a learned theologian, 
and in 1719 was appointed professor of Oriental languages at 
Leipzig. In 1730 he was made superintendent and first pastor 
at Liibeck. His most important works were the Introduciin 
in libras canonicos bibliorum Veteris Testamenti (1721), Critica 
sacra V.T, (1728), and Apparatus Historico-criticus Antiquitatum 
r. Test. (1748). He died at Liibeck on the 7th of April 1767. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1720-1803), great-grandson of 
the first Johann Benedikt, was horn at Leipzig, became professor 
of philosophy there in 1747, and in the following year removed 
to Helmstadt as professor of poetry and Greek. In 1749 he was 
named also professor of theology. He was author of various 
philological works, wrote a dissertation on Mencius, and pub- 
lished an edition of Musacus. He died on the 28th of April 1803. 

On the family of Can’zt^v, see Dreyhaupt, Beschreibitng des 
Saalkreises, Beilagen zu Theil 2. S. 2O. 

CARRANZA, BARTOLOMfi (1503-1576), Spanish theologian, 
sometimes called de Miranda or de Carranza y Miranda, younger 
son of Pedro Carranza, a man of noble family, was bom at 
Miranda d’Arga, Navarre, in 1503. He studied (1515-1520) 
at Alcala, where Sancho Carranza, his uncle, was professor; 
entering (1520) the Dominican order, and then (1521-1525) 
at Salamanca and at Valladolid, where from 1527 he was teacher 
of theology. No Spaniard save Melchior Canus rivalled him in 
learning ; students from all parts of Spain flocked to hear -him. 
In 1 530 he was denounced to the Inquisition as limiting the papal 
power and leaning to opinions of Erasmus, but the process failed ; 
he was made professor of philosophy and (1533-'! 539) regent 
in theology. In 1539, as representative to the chapter-genercl 
of his order he visited Rome ; here he was made doctor of theo- 
logy, and while he mixed with the liberal circle associated with 
Juan de Valdes, he had also the confidence of Paul III. Return- 
ing to Valladolid, he acted as censor (cualificador) of books 
(including versions of the BiVfle) for the Inquisition. In 1540 
he was nominated to the sees of Canaria and of Cusco, Peru, 
but declined both. Charles V. chose him as envoy to the council 
of Trent (1546). He insisted on the imperative duty of bishops 
and clergy to reside in their l>enefices, publishing at Venice 
(1547) his discourse to the council De necessaria resideniia 
persomLiy which he treated as juris divinu His Lenten sermon 
to the council, on justification, caused much remark. He was 
made provincial of his order for Castile. Charles sent him to 
England (1554) with his son Philip on occasion of the marriage 
with Mary. He became Mary’s confessor, and laboured earnestly 
for the re-establishment of the old religion, especially in Oxford. 
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*557 Philip appointed him to the archbishopric of Toledo ; he 
accepted with reluctance, and was consecrated at Brussels on 
the 27th of February 1 558. He was at the deathbed of Charles V. 
(21 St of S(‘ptembcr) and gave him extreme unction ; this raised 
a curious controversy as to whether Charles, in his last moments, 
had been infected with Lutheranism. The same year he was 
again denounced to the Inquisition, on the ground of his Conxen- 
farm sohre el Caterhismo (Antwerp, 1 558), which in 1 563, however, 
was approved by a commission of the council of I'rcnt. He had 
evidently lost favour with Philip, by whose order he was arrested 
at Tordelaguna (1559) and imprisoned for nearly eight years, 
and the book was placed on the Index. The process dragged on. 
Carranza appealed to Rome, was taken thither in December 1 566, 
and confined for ten years in the castle of St Angelo. The final 
judgment found no proof of heresy, but compelled him to abjure 
sixteen errors, rather extorted than extracted from his writings, 
suspended him from his see for five years, and secluded him to 
the Dominican cloister of Sta Maria sopra Minerva. Seven 
days after his abjuration he died, on the 2nd of May 1576. He 
was succeeded in his see by the inquisitor-general, Caspar 
Quiroga. Yet the Spanish people honoured him as a saint; 
Gregory XIII. placed a laudatory inscription on his tomb in 
the church of Sta Maria. His real crime was not heresy but 
reform. His Summa Conciltorum et PonlifUum (Venice, 1546) has 
been often reprinted (as late as 1821), and has permanent value. 

See P. Salazar de Miranda, Vida (1788) : H. Laiigwitz, Bartholo- 
tnaus Carranza (1870) ; J. A. Llorente, Hist. Inquisition in Spain 
(English abridgment, 3 82(>): Hefele in I. IJoschJer’s IHti, encyUo- 
ptdiqua de la thiol, cath. (1858). (A. Go.*) 

CARRARA, or Carraresi, a powerful family of Longobard 
origin which ruled Padua in the J4th century. They take their 
name from the village of ('arrara near Padua, and the first 
recorded member of the house is Gamberto (d. before 970). 
In the wars between Guelphs and Ghibellincs the Carraresi 
at first took the latter side, but they subsequently went over 
to the Guelphs, I'his brought them into conflict with Ezzelino 
da Romano ; Jacopo da Carrara was besieged by Ezzelino in 
his castle of Agna, and while trying to escape was drowned. 
Another Jacopo led the Paduans in 1312 against Cangrande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, and though taken prisoner managed 
to negotiate a peace in 1318. To put an end to the perpetual 
civil strife the Paduans elected him their lord, and he seems to 
have governed well, leaving the city at his death (1324) to his 
nephew Marsiglio, a man famed for his cunning. But Cangrande 
was bent on ac<^uiring Padua, and Marsiglio, unable to resist, 
gave it over to him and was appointed its govenior. Cangrande 
died in 1319, being succeeded by his nephew Martino, and 
Marsiglio soon began to meditate treachery ; he negotiated with 
the Wnctians in 1336, and in the following year he secretly in- 
troduced Venetian troops into Padua, arrested Alberto della 
Scala, Martino's brother, then in charge of the town, and thus 
regained the lordship. He died in 1338, and was succeeded by 
his relative Ubertino, a typical medieval tyrant, who earned an 
unenviable notoriety for his murders and acts of treachery, 
but was also a patron of the arts ; he built the Palazzo dei 
Principi, the castle of Este, constructed a number of roads and 
canals, and protected commerce. He died in 1345. His distant 
kinsman Marsigliclto da Carrara succeeded to him, but was 
immediately u.ssassinated by Jacopo da (Carrara, a prince famed 
as the friend of l^ctrarch. In 1350 Jacopo was murdered by 
Guglielmo da Carrara, and his brother Jacopino succeeded, 
reigning together with his nephew Francesco. 

in 1355 Francesco (il Vecchi(j) rose against his uncle and 
imprisoned him. Francesco changed the traditional policy of 
his house by (|uarrelling with the Venetians, in the hope of ob- 
taining more advantages from the Visconti of Milan. When the 
former were at war with Hungary" over Dalmatia in 1356 and 
asked Carrara to help them, he refused. Their resentment 
was all the more bitter when at the instance of the pope he 
mediated between them and Hungary and brought about 
peace on terms unfavourable to the republic. He received 
Feltre, Belluno and C'ividale from the Hungarian king, but 


in 1369 a frontier dispute led to war between him and Venice. 
After some defeats, Venice was victorious and dictated peace ; 
Carrara had to pay a huge indemnity and ask the republic/s 
pardon (1373). In 1378 he joined the league against Venice 
formed by Cienoa, Hungary and the Scala, and took part in the 
siege of Chioggia. But the Venetians were victorious, and by 
the peace of Turin Carrara found himself in the status quo antCy 
but he bought Treviso from Austria, to whom Venice had given it 
in the day of her trouble. Jn 1385 the Venetians set the Scala 
against Carrara, who thereufjon allied himself with the treacher- 
ous Gian Galeazzo Visconti. The Scala were expelled from 
Verona, hut Carrara and Visconti quarrelled over the division 
of the spoils. Visconti was determined to capture Padua as 
well as Verona, and made an alliance with Venice and the house 
of Este for the purpose. Francesco, seeing that the situation 
was hopeless, surrendered to Visconti, in whose hands he remained 
a prisoner until his death in 1392. 

Francesco Novello, his son, resisted bravely, but was compelled 
to .surrender owing to dissensions in Padua itself. He was forced 
to renounce his dominions, and received a castle near Asti, 
hut he csca|>ed to l^Vance, and after a series of romantic 
adventures succeeded in making peace with Venice, who was 
becoming alarmed at the restless ambition and treachery of 
Visconti; in 1390 he raised a small armed force and seized 
Padua, where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens, 
and for several years reigned there in peace. But in 1399 
Visconti recommenced his wars of conquest, which were to have 
included Padua had not death cut short his schemes in 1402. 
Carrara then allied himself with Guglielmo Scala, seized Verona, 
and tried to capture Vicenza. But the Vicentini had always 
hated the Carraresi, and after a short siege gave themselves over 
to Venice. This led to a war l>etween that republic and Padua, 
for now that Visconti was dead the Venetians had no longer 
any reason to protect Carrara. Pudua and Verona were besieged ; 
the latter, defended by Novello’s son Jacopo, was soon captured. 
Novello himself, besieged in his capital, although repeatedly 
offered favourable terms, held out for some months hoping for 
help from Florence and also from certain Venetian nobles with 
whom he was intriguing. Hunger, plague, the treachery 
of his captains and internal discontent at last forced him to 
surrender (November 1405). He and his sons Francesco III. 
and Jacopo were conveyed to Venice, and at first treated with 
consideration ; but when their intrigues with Venetian traitors 
for the overthrow of the republic came to light, they were tried, 
condemned, and strangled in prison (1406). Novello’s other 
son Marsiglio made a desperate attempt to recover Padua in 
1435, but was discovered and killed. With him the house of 
Carrara ceased from troubling. 

Bidliocraphy. G. Gattaro, " Istoria Padovana," in MuratorVs 
Her. It, Script, xvii., a v(Ty full account ; P. P. VergeriuH, Vitae 
Carraronsium, ibid, xii., untrustworthy ; Verei, Storia della Marta 
Trivi^iana (Venice, 1789) ; P. Litta, Le Hamiglie celehri italiane, 
vol. iii. (Milan, 1831) ; W. Lenel, Stndien zur Geschichte Padnas iind 
Veronas im Kill. Jakrh. (Strassburg, 1893) ; G. Cittadella, Storia 
della Dominazione Carrarese in Padova (Padua, 1842) ; and Horatio 
Brown's brilliant essay on “ The Carraresi ” in his Susies in Venetian 
History (London, 1907). (L. V.*) 

CARRARA, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Massa e Carrara., 390 ft. above sea-level, 3 m. by rail N.N.E. 
of Avenza, which is 16 m. K.S.E. of Spezia. Pop. (t88i) 26,325 ; 
(1905) town, 38,100 ; commune, 48,493. The cathedral (1272- 
1385) is a fine Gothic building dating from the period of Pisan 
supremacy ; the other churches, and indeed all the principal 
buildings of the town, arc constructed of the local marble, to 
which the place owes its importance. The Accademia di Belle 
Arti contains several Roman antiquities found in the quarries, 
and some modem works by local sculptors. A large theatre 
was inaugurated in 1892. Some of the quarries were worked in 
Roman times (see Luna), but were abandoned after the downfall 
of the western empire, until the growth of Pisan architecture 
and sculpture in the 12th and 13th centuries created a demand 
for it. The quarries now extend over almost the whole of the 
Apuan Alps, and some 600 of theni are being worked, of which 
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345 » with 4400 workmen, are at Carrara itself, and 50 (700 men) 
at Massa. The amount exported in 1899 was 180,000 tons. 
The quarries are served by a separate railway, with several 
branch Imes. 


CARREL, JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS ARM AND (1800-1836), 
French publicist, was born at Rouen on the 8th of May 1800. 
His father was a merchant in good circumstances, and he received 
a liberal education at the college of Rouen, afterwards attending 
the military school at St (’yr. He had an intense admiration for 
the great generals of Napoleon, and his uncompromising spirit, 
bold uprightness and independent views marked him os a man 
to be suspected. Entering the army as sub-lieutenant he took 
a secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspiracy of Belfort. 
On the outbreak of war with Spain in 1823, Carrel, whose 
sympathies w^ere altogether with tlie liberal cause, sent in his resig- 
nation, and succeeded in effecting his escape to Barcelona. He 
enrolled himself in the foreign legion and fought gallantly against 
his former comrades. Near Figui^res the legion was compelled 
to surrender, and Carrel became the prisoner of his old general, 
Damas. There was considerable difficulty about the terms 
of capitulation, and one council of war condemned Carrel to 
death. Fortunately some informality prevented the sentence 
being executed, and he was soon afterwards acquitted and set at 
liberty. His career as a soldier being then finally closed, Carrel 
resolved to devote himself to literature. He came to Paris 
and began as secretary to Augustin Thierry, the historian. His 
services were found to be of great value, and he not only obtained 
admirable training in habits of composition, but was led to in- 
vestigate for himself some of the most interesting portions of 
English history. His first work of importance (he had already 
written one or two historical abstracts) was the History of the 
Counter-Revolution in Englandy an exceedingly able political 
study of the events which culminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
He gradually became known as a skilful writer in various periodi- 
cals ; but it was not till he formed his connexion with the 
National that he became a power in France. The National 
was at first conducted by Thiers, Mignet and Carrel in con- 
junction ; but after the revolution of July, Thiers and Mignet 
assumed office, and the whole management fell into the hands of 
Carrel. Under his direction this journal became the first political 
organ in Paris. His judgment was unusually clear, his principles 
solid and well founded, his sincerity and honesty beyond question ; 
and to these qualities he united an admirable style, lucid, precise 
and well balanced. As the defender of democracy he had fre- 
quently to face serious dangers. He was once in Ste Pelagic, 
and several times before the tribunal to answer for his journal. 
Nor was he in less danger from private enmities. Before his 
last fatal encounter he was twice engaged in duels with editors 
of rival papers. The dispute which led to the duel with Emile 
de Girardin was one of small moment, and might have been 
amicably arranged had it not been for some slight obstinacy on 
CarrePs part. The meeting took place on the morning of the 
22nd of July 1836. De Girardin was wounded in the thigh, 
Carrel in the groin. The wound was at once seen to be dangerous, 
and Carrel was conveyed to the house of a friend, where he died 
after two days’ suffering. 

His works, with biographical notice by Littr6, wt>re published in 
live volumes (Paris, 1858). A fine estimate of his character will be 
found in Mill’s Dissertations, vol. i. 


CARRERA, JOSfi MIGUEL (1785-1821), the principal leader 
in the early fighting for the independence of Chile, was born at 
Santiago on the 15th of October 1785. Sent to Spain for a 
military career, he served in the Spanish army in the Napoleonic 
war, but returned to Chile in July iSii, where his vigorous 
character and military experience enabled him by means of a 
series of coup d’etats to place himself at the head of the nationalist 
ffovernment: Though at first he laboured patriotically to estab- 
lish a stable administration, to promote education, and to 
organize the Chilean forces, his selfish arrogant spirit produced 
dissensions between himself and other patriots, and it was lus 
rivalry with Bernardo O’Higgins that led to the defeat of the 
nationalist forces at Rancagua in 1814. In the expedition of 


1817, led by Jos^ de San Martin and Bernardo O’Higgins, which 
resulted in the liberation of Chile, Carrera had no share, owing 
to his hostility to the leaders, but he attempted to procure in 
the United States materials for a fresh enterprise of his own. 
The Argentine government, however, suspicious of his intentions, 
would not allow him to go to Chile, and Carrera, enraged by this 
treatment and by the execution of his brothers at Mendoza by 
the San Martin party, proceeded to organize rebellion in Argentina, 
but was eventually captured and shot at Mendoza on the 4th of 
September 1821. 

Sue A. Valdes, Rovolucion Ckilena v Camparias de la 1 ndepcndeHna 
(Santiago, 1888), which is practically a vindication of Carrera’s 
career ; also I’. B. Figueroa, Dki umario hiografiro de Chile, 

1SS7 (Santiago. 1888). and J. B. Suare*. RaSf(os bio^raficos de hombres 
notables de Chile (Valparaiso, 1886), both giving biographical sketches 
of prominent charactiTS in Cliilean history. 

CARRIAGE, a term wliich in its widest signification is used, 
as its derivation permits, for any form of “ carr>dng ” ; thus, 
a person s “ carriage ” is still spoken of in the sense of the way 
he bears himself. But it is more specifically the general term 
for all vehicular structures employed for the purposes of trans- 
port of merchandise and movable goods and of human beings. 
Such vehicles arc generally mounted on wheels, but the sledge 
and the litter are types of the exception to this rule. Within this 
definition a vast variety of forms is included, ranging from the 
coster’s barrow and rude farm-cart up to the luxuriously ap- 
pointed sleeping-cars of railways and the state carri^es of royal 
personages, A narrower application, however, limits the term 
to such vehicles as are used for the conveyance of persons 
and are drawm by horses, and it is with carriages in this restricted 
sense that we arc here concerned. Tramcars, railway carriages 
and motor-cars are dealt with in other articles. 

History. — A wheeled carriage appears to have been in very 
general use in Egypt at an early period, called a car or chariot 
{q.v.) ; in the Bible the word is usually translated “ chariot.” 
The bodies of these chariots were small, usually containing only 
two persons standing upright. They were very light, and 
could be driven at great speed. They were narrow, and therefore 
suitable to Eastern cities, in which the streets were very narrow, 
and to mountainous roads, which were often only 4 ft. wide. 
From Egypt the use of chariots spread into other countries, and 
they were used in war in large numbers on the great plains of 
Asia. We read of the 900 chariots of Jabin, king of Canaan ; 
how David took 700 chariots from the kings of Syria and loc^ 
from the king of Zobah. Solomon had 1400 chariots, and his 
merchants supplied northern Syria and the surrounding countries 
with chariots brought out of Egypt at 600 shekels (about £50) 
apiece. From the ancient sculptures preserved from Nineveh 
and Babylon, some of which are in the British Museum, we 
observe the use of chariots continued for the purpose of hunting 
as well as for war. Homer describes the chief warriors on both 
sides at the siege of Troy as going into battle and fighting from 
their chariots. The Roman nation as it increased in power 
adopted the car, though chiefly for purposes of show and state. 
A beautiful marble model of one of these still exists at the Vatican 
in Rome : a copy of it and the horses drawing it is in the museum 
at South Kensington. The war chariots used by the Persians 
were larger ; the idea seems to have been to form a sort of turret 
upon the car, from which several warriors might shoot or throw 
their spears. These chariots were provided with curved blades 
projectmg from the axle-trees. Alexander the Great, king of 
Maccdon, invading Asia was met upon the banks of the river 
Indus by King Poms, in whose army were a number of elephants 
and also several thousand chariots. On Alexander’s return from 
India towards Persia, he travelled in a chariot drawn by eight 
horses, followed by an innumerable number of others covered 
with rich carpets and purple coverlets. After Alexander’s 
death a funeral car was prepared to convey his body from Baby- 
lon to Alexandria in Egypt, and this car has perhaps never been 
excelled in the annals of coach-building. It was designed by 
celebrated architect Hieronymus, and took two years to build. 
It was 18 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, on four massive wheels, and 
drawn by sixty-four mules, eight abreast. The car was composed 
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of a platform, with a lofty roof, supported by eighteen columns, 
and was profusely adorned with drapery, gold and jewels ; round 
the edge of the roof was a row of golden bells ; in the centre was 
a throne, and before it the coffin ; around were placed the 
weapons of war and the armour that Alexander had used. 

'rhe Romans established the use of carriages as a private 
means of conveyance, and with them carriages attained great 
variety of form as well as richness of ornamentation. In all 
times the employment of carriages depended greatly on the 
condition of the roads over w^hich they had to be driven, and the 
establishment of good roads, such as the Appian Way, constructed 
33 T B.C., and others, greatly facilitated the development of 
carriage travelling among the Romans. In Rome itself, and 
proliably also in other large towns, it was necessary to restrict 
travelling in carriages to a few persons of high rank, owing to 
the narrowness and crowded state of the streets. For the same 
reason the transport of goods along the streets w’as forbidden 
between sunrise and sunset. For long journeys and to convey large 
parties the reda and carruca appear to have been mostly used, 
but what their construction and arrangements were is not known. 
During the empire the carriage which appears in representations 
of public ceremonials is the carpentum. It is very slight, w'ith 
two whevils, sometimes covered, and generally drawn by two 
horses. If a carriage had four horses they were yoked abrca.st, 
among the Greek.s and Romans, not in two pairs as now. From 
the carruca are traced the modern European names, — the English 
carriage, the French and the Italian carrozza. The 

sirpea was a very ancient form of vehii le, the body of which was 
of osier basket-work. It originated with the (iauls. by whom 
it was named beuua, and by tliem it was employed for the con- 
veyance of persons and goods in time of peace, and baggage 
during war. With its name are connected the modern French 
hanne, bannetov, 7 )annerie and pauietj — all indicating basket-work. 

The ani’ient Hritons used a car for warlike purposes which was 
evidently new to the Romans. It was open in front, instead of at 
the back us in their cars ; and the pole, which went straight 
out between the horses, was broad, so that the driver could 
walk along, and if needful drive from the end. Above all, it 
possessed a seat, anrl was called essedum from this peculiarity. 
For war purposes this car was provided with scythes projecting 
from the ends of the axle-tret!S. Cicero, writing to a friend in 
llritain, remarks “ that there appeared to be very little worth 
bringing away from Britain except the chariots, of which he 
wislied his friend to bring him one as a pattern,” 

The Roman vehicles were sometimes very splendidly orna- 
mented witli gold and precious stones ; and covered carriages 
seem more and more to have become appendages of Roman 
pomp and magnificence. Sumptuary laws were enacted on 
account of the public extravagance, but they were little regarded, 
and were altogether abrogated by the emperor Alexander Severus. 
Suetonius states that Nero took with him on his travels no less 
than a thousand carriages. 

On tlie introduction of the feudal system the use of carriages 
was for some time prohibited, as tending to render the vassals 
less fit for military service. Men of all grades and professions 
rode on horses or mule.s, and sometimes the monks and women 
on she-asses. Horseback was the general mode of travelling ; 
and hence the members of the council, who at the diet and on 
other occasions were employed as ambassadors, were called 
RitUneister, In this manner also great lords made their public 
entry into cities. 

Covered carriages (see C'oAcn) were known in the beginning 
of the 15th cewtury, but their use was confined to ladies of the 
first rank ; and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and princes sometimes excused their non- 
attendance at meetings of the state by the plea that their health 
would not permit them to ride on horseback. Covered carri£^!;es 
w<jre;for a long time forbidden even to women ; but about the 
end of the 15th century they began to be employed by the 
emperor, kings and princes in journeys, and afterwards on state 
occasions. In 1474 the emperor Frederick III. visited Frankfort 
in carriage, and again in the following year in a very 


magnificent covered carriage. Shortly afterwards carriages 
l)egan to be splendidly decorated ; that, for instance, of the 
electress of Brandenburg at the tournament held at Ruppin 
in 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the ducliess of Mecklen- 
burg hung with red satin. When Cardinal Dictrichstein 
made his entrance into Vienna in 1611, forty carriages went to 
meet him ; and in the same year the consort of the emperor 
Matthias made her public entrance on her marriage in a carriage 
covered with perfumed leather. The wedding carriage of the 
first wife of the emperor Leopold, who was a Spanish princess, 
cost, together with the harness, 38,000 florins. Those of the 
emperor arc thus described : “In the imperial coaches no great 
magnificence was to he seen ; they were covered over with red 
j cloth and black nails. The harness was black, and in the w hole 
work there was no gold. The panels were of glu.ss, and on this 
account they were called the imperial glass coaches. On festivals 
the harness was ornamented with red silk fringes. The imperial 
coaches were distinguished only by their having leather traces ; 
but the ladies in the imperial suite were obliged to he contented 
with carriages the traces of which were made of ropes.” At the 
magnificent court of Duke Ernest Auguslus at Hanover, in j68j, 
there were fifty gilt coaches willi six horses each. The first time 
that ambassadors appeared in coaches (jn a public solemnity 
was at the imperial commission held at Erfurt in 1613. Soon 
after this time coaches became common all over Germany, not- 
withstanding various orders and atlmonitions to deter vassals 
from using them. These vehicles appear to have been of very 
rude construction. Beckmann dc.scribes a view he had seen of 
Bremen, painted by John l*anclwehr in 1661, in which w'as 
represented a long (jiiadrangiilar carriage, apparently not 
suspended by straps, and covered with a canopy supported by 
four pillars, hut without curtains. In the side was a small door, 
and in front a low scat or box ; the coachman sat upon the 
horses ; and the dross of the persons within proved them to be 
burgomasters. At Baris in the 14th, 15th and even i6th cen 
turies, the French monarchs rode commonly on horses, th(. 
servants of the court on mules, and the princ esses and principal 
ladies sometimes on asses. Persons even of the* highest rank 
sometimes sat behind their equerry on the same horse. C!ar- 
riages, however, were used at a very early period in France ; for 
there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued in 
1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from using them. 
It appears, however, that about 1550 there were only three 
carriages al Paris,— one belonging to the queen, anc^ther to 
Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Rene de Laval, a very cor- 
pulent nobleman who was unable to ride on horseback. Tlie 
coaches used in the time of Henry IV. were not suspended by 
straps (an improvement referred to the time of Louis XIV.), 
though they were provided wnth a canopy .supported by four 
ornamental pillars, and with curtains of stuff or leather. " 

Occasional allusion is made to the use of some kinds of vehicles 
in England during the middle ages. In The Squyr of Law Deforce, 
a poem of a period anterior to Chaucer, a description of a sump- 
tuous carriage occurs : 

** To-morrow ye shall on huntinp; fare 
And ridi-, my daughter, in a chare. 

It shall l»c cover’d with velvet red, 

And cloth of fine gold all about your head, 

With damask white and azure blue 
Well diaper'd with lilies new." 

Chaucer himself describes a chare as 

" With gold wrought and pierrie." 

When Richard 11 . of England, towards the end of the 14th 
centuF)', was obliged to fly before his rebellious subjects, he and 
all his followers were on horseback, while his mother alone used 
a carriage. The oldest carriages used in ICngland were known 
as chares, cars, chariots, caroches and whirlicotes ; but these 
became less fashionable when Ann, the wife of Richard II., 
showed the English ladies how gracefully she could ride on the 
sidc-saddlfe, Stow, in his Survey of Londoriy remarking, “ so was 
riding in those whirlicotes and chariots forsaken except at 
coronations and such like spectacles.” 
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There were curious sumptuary laws enacted during the i6th 
century in various Italian cities against the excessive use of silk, 
velvet, embroidery and gilding, on the coverings of coaches 
and the trappings of horses. In 1564 Pope Pius IV. exhorted 
the cardinals and bishops not to ride in coaches, according to the 
fashion of the times, hut to leave such things to women, and 
themselves ride on horseback. The use of coaches in Germany 
in the 16th century was not less common than in Italy. The 
current of trade, especially from the East, had for a long time 
poured into those two countries towards Holland, enriching all 
the cities in its progress. Maepherson, in his History of Commerce, 
says that Antwerp possessed 500 coaches in 1560. France and 
England appear to have been behind the rest of Europe at 
this period. 

The first coach in England was made in 1555 for the earl of 
Rutland by Walter Rippon, who also made a coach in 1556 for 
Queen Mary, and in 1564 a stata coach for Queen Elizabeth, 
lhat one of the carriages used by Queen Elizabeth could be 
opened and closed at pleasure may be inferred from her causing 
at Warwick during one of her progresses — “ ever)^ part and side 
of her coach to be oi)ened that all her subjects present might 
behold her, which most gladly they desired.” 

(baches of the type now properly so called were first known in 
iMigland about the year 1580, and were introduced, according 
to Stow, from Germany by Henry Fitzalan, 12th earl of Arundel. 
Ry the beginning of the 17th century the use of coaches had 
become so prevalent in England that in 1601 the attention of 
parliament was drawn to the subject, and a bill to re.strain 
the excessive use of coaches ” was introduced, which, however, 
was rejected on the second reading. Their use told severely on 
the occupation of the Thames watermen, and Taylor the poet 
and waterman complained bitterly both in pro.se and verse 
against the new-fangled practice > 

“ Carroaches. coaches, jades, and Flanders mares 
Doe rol» us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 
wildest all our profit runs away on wheelos.” 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, coaches 
became so common, that in the early part of the 17th century 
they were estimated to number more than 6000 in London and 
its surrounding country. 

Vb now arrive gradually at the modem conception of carriage- 
building. No trace of glass windows or complete doors for 
coaches seems to have existed up to 1650, Byt plain and rude as 
was the first coach of Louis XIV., it was in his reign, which lasted 
till 1715, that the most rapid progress was made. The credit for 
this is equally due to Germany, Italy, France and England. 
There is very little mention made by historians of steel springs, 
but they w'ere first applied to wheel carriages about 1670, prior to 
which bodies were suspended by long straps from the four 
corners to pillars erected upon the under carriage. The great 
advantage of the introduction of springs was speedily recognized 
as reducing vibration, enabling carriages to be built much 
lighter and lessening the draught for the horses. In the diary of 
Samuel Pepys there are many amusing and interesting references 
to the art of coach-building, which was beginning to attract 
much attention at that period. 

In the French Encyclopedie (1772) by Diderot there are 
elaborate descriptions of the art of coach-building, the workshops 
and tools used, and plates of the different carriages in use. The 
1 8th century is remarkable for the rapid development which 
took place, more especially in the manufacture of state carriages 
of a sumptuous and ornate character, which were largely in 
demand by the various courts of Europe. One of the most 
beautiful of these is that belonging to the imperial family of 
Vienna, which was built in 1696, and is shaped with all the curves 
that are familiar to us in cabinets and furniture of the .style of 
Louis XIV. The panels are beautifully painted with nymphs in 
the style of IjWbens. There is an unusual quantity of plate glass 
in the panels, and on the centre of the roof is a large imperial 
crown. In 1757 was built the elaborate state ^oach of the city 
of London, and in 1761 the royal state coach of England, built for 
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King George HI. (see Coach). During the reigns of George 11 . 
and George III. all English manufactures had received an 
immense impulse from the energy of the men of the time, in 
which they \«^re much encouraged by the action of the Society of 
^Arts in offering money prizes for improvements ; and in these 
coach-builders largely participated. 

In the year 1804 Obadiah Elliot patented his plan for hanging 
vehicles upon elliptical springs, thus dispensing with the heavy 
wood and iron perch and cross beds, invariably used in four- 
wheeled carriages up to that time, Elliot was rewarded by the 
grant of a gold medal by the Society of Arts, and extensive 
orders for the carriages of a lighter character, which he was thus 
enabled to produce. 

Of carriages much in fashion and characteristic of this period 
may be mentioned the “ curricle,” a cabriolet (see below) on two 
wheels, driven with a pair of horses, the balance being secured 
by an ornamental bar acro.ss the horses’ hacks, connected by a 
leather brace to a spring under the pole. For lack of perfect 
safety this was gradually superseded by the “ gentleman’s 
cabriolet,” for one horse, on C springs, fitted with folding leather 
hood and platform behind, on which stood a youthful trim 
servant in top-boots, popularly termed a “ tiger.” To produce 
this satisfactorily, the best coach-building talent was required, 
and to work it a horse of exceptional strength and breeding was 
needful, but when complete this equipage had a distinction 
never surpassed. During this period the pair-horse “mail 
phaeton ” was introduced, and has enjoyed a long period of 
popularity. As a travelling carriage with the needful appoint- 
ments the “ britzska,” having a straight body with ogee curves 
at front and back, with single folding hood, and hung on C springs, 
was a distinctive and popular feature among carriages of the 
period from 1824 until after 1840. Of two-wheeled vehicles the 
“ stanhope ” and “ tilbury ” gigs, the dog cart ” and “ tandem 
cart,” came into use during these years, and have afforded 
facilities of agreeable locomotion to many thousands of people at 
a moderate cost. But the greatest improvement of this period 
was the introduction of the “ brougham.” Several attempts 
had been made to arrive at a light carriage of this description, but 
it was not until 1839 that a carriage was produced to a design 
adopted by Lord Brougham, and called after him. The “ "^c- 
toria ” was known os a carriage for public hire in continental 
cities for several years before being adopted as a fashionable 
carriage by the wealthy classes. In 1869 the prince of Wales 
brought one irom Paris of the cab shape, and Baron Rothschild 
brought one from Vienna of the square shape, examples speedily 
followed. In various elegant and artistic forms, either as an 
elliptic or C spring, it has since become a most popular and 
convenient carriage. 

Public cairiages for hire, or hackney {qjv,) coaches, were first 
established in London in 1625. In 1635 the number was re- 
stricted to fifty. Still they increased, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the court and king, who thought they would break up 
the roads, till in 1650 there were as many as 300. In Paris 
they were introduced during the minority of Louis XIV. by 
Nicholas Sauvage, who lived in the me St Martin at the sign 
of St Fiacre, from which circumstance hackney carriage.s in 
Paris have since been called fiacres. In 1694 the number in 
London had increased to 700. Many of these were old private 
coaches of the nobility and gentry, and it was not until 1790 
that coaches on a smaller scale were built specially for hackney 
purpo.ses (see Coach). 

We are told that in 1673 there were stage coaches from London 
to York, to Chester and to Exeter, having each forty horses on 
the road, and carrying each six inside-passengers. The coach 
occupied eight days travelling to Exeter. In 1706 a coach went 
from London to York every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
performing the journey in four days. In the same year riiere was 
a co^h from London to Birmingham starting on Monday and 
arriving on Wednesday. In 1754 R coach was started from 
I Manchester called the flying coach, which was advertised to reach 
London in four days and a half. In 1784 coaches became 
universal at the speed of 8 m. an hour. 
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In the year 1786 the prince of Wales, afterwards George IV,, 
began to erect the pavilion at Brighton, and this led to a great 
increase of traffic, so that in 1820 no less than 70 coaches 
daily visited and left Brighton. The number continued to 
increase, until in 1835 there were as many as 700 mail’ 
coaches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. The system of 
road construction introduced by Mr McAdam during this time 
was of great value in facilitating this development. 

Notwithstanding the competition of the sedan-chair {q.v\ the 
hackney-coach held its place and grew in importance, till it was 
supplanted about 1820 by the cabriolet de place ^ now shortened 
into “ cab ” which had previously held a most important 
place in Paris. In that city the cabriolet came into ^reat public 
favour about the middle of the i8th century, and in the year 
1813 there were 1150 such vehicles plying in the Parisian streets. 
The original cabriolet was a kind of hooded gig, inside which the 
driver sat, besides whom there was only room left for a single 
passenger. For hackney purposes Mr Houlnois introduced a 
four-wheeled cab to carry two persons, which was followed by 
one to carry four persons, introduced by Mr Harvey, the proto- 
type of the London “ four-wheeler.” 

The hansom patent safety cab (1834) owes its invention to J. A. 
Hansom (r/.v.), the architect of the Birmingham town-hall. This 
has passed through many stages of improvement with which the 
name of Forder of Wolverhampton is conspicuously associated. 

The prototype of the modern “ omnibus ” first began plying in 
the streets of Paris on the i8th of March 1662, going at fixed 
hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, pages and 
livery servants were forbidden to enter such conveyances, 
which were announced to be pour la plus grande comnwdite el 
liber/e des personnes de mnite. In the time of Charles X. the 
omnibus system in reality was established ; for no exclusion of 
any class or condition of person who tendered the proper fare was 
permitted in the vehicles then put on various routes, and the fact 
of the carriages being thus “ at the service of all ” gave rise to the 
present name. The first London omnibus was started in July 
1839 by the enterprising Mr Shillibecr, The first omnibuses 
were drawn by three horses abreast and carried twenty-two 
passengers, all inside. Though appearing unwieldy they were 
light of draught and travelled speedily. They were, however, 
too laiige for the convenience of street traffic, and were superseded 
by others carrying twelve passengers inside. In 1849 an outside 
.seat along the centre of the roof wtus added. The London 
General Omnibus Company was founded in 1856 ; since then 
continual improvements in this system of public conveyance 
have been introduced. 

Modem Private Carriages. — At the accession of Queen Victoria 
the means of travelling by road and horse-power, in the case of 
public coaches, had reached in England its utmost limits of speed 
and convenience, and the travelling-carriages of the nobility 
and the wealthy were equipped with the completest and most 
elaborate contrivances to secure personal comfort and safety. 
More particularly was this the case as regards continental tours, 
which had become indispensable to all who had at their command 
the means for this costly educational and pleasurable experience. 
Concurrently with this development the style and character of 
(X)urt equipages had also reached a consummate degree of 
splendour and artistic excellence. Not only was this the case 
in points of decoration, in which livery colour and heraldic 
devices were effectively employed, but also in the beauty of 
outline and skilful structural adaptation, in which respect 
carriages of that period made greater demands upon the capacity 
of the builder and the skill of the workman than do those of the 
present day. For this^ attainment the art of coachmaking was 
indebted to a very few leading men, whose genius has left its 
impress upon the art, and is still jealously cherished by those 
who in early life had experience of their achievements. The 
early portion of Queen Victoria’s reign was an age of much 
emulation ; the best-equipped carriages of that period, dis- 
tinctive of noble families and foreign embassies, with their 
graceful outline and superb appointments, and liarnessed to a 
splendid breed of horses-rall harmoniously blended, perfect in 


symmetry and adaptation — gave to the London season, more 
especially on drawing-room days, and at other times in Hyde 
Park, an attractiveness unequalled in any other capital. After 
the death of the prince consort, the pageantry of that period very 
much declined and, except as an appendage of royalty, full- 
dress carriages have since been comparatively few, though there 
are hopes of a revival in this direction. Meanwhile, owing to 
the rapid development of railways and the wide extension of 
commerce, the demand for carriages greatly increased. The 
larger types gave place to others of a lighter build and more 
general utility, in which in some cases an infusion of American 
ideas made its appearance. In accordance with the universal 
rule of supply meeting the demand, Mr Steason, an ironmaster 
of Northampton, was successful in producing a mild forging 
steel, which proved for some years, until the manufacture ceased, 
very conducive to the object of securing lightness with strength. 
In the early ’.seventies the ^jminent mechanician, Sir Jo.scph 
Whitworth, in the course of his .scientific studies in the perfecting 
of artillery, succeeded in manufacturing a steel of great purity, 
perfectly homogeneous and possessing marvellous tenacity and 
strength, known as “ fluid compressed steel.” Incidentally 
carriage-building was able to participate in the results of this 
discovery. Two firms well known to Sir Joseph were asked 
to test its merits as a material applicable to this industry. Jn 
this test much difficulty was experienced, the nature of the steel 
not being favourable to welding, of which so much is required 
in the making of coach ironwork ; but after much perseverance 
by skilful hands this was at length accomplished, and for .some 
years there existed not a little rivalry in the use of this material, 
more espt^ially in the case of carriages on the (' and under- 
spring principle, which for lightness, elegance and luxurious 
riding left nothing to be desired. Many of these carriages may 
be referred to to-day as rare examples of constructive skill. 
Unfortunately, the original cost of the material, still more of the 
labour to be expended upon it, and the difficulty of educating 
men into the art of working it, were effectual barriers to its 
general adoption. The idea, however, had taken hold, and 
attention was given by other firms to the manufacture of the 
steel now in general use, admitting of easier application, with 
approximate, if not equal, results. 

From C and under-spring carriages there arose another 
application of springs which was very prominently before the 
public during this period, by means of which it was professed 
that two drawbacks recognized in the C and under-spring 
carriages were obviated, which were caused by the perch or bar 
which passes under the body holding the front and hind parts 
in rigid connexion, and yet making use of a form of spring to 
which the same terms may be applied. These objections are 
the weight of the perch, and the limitation which it causes to 
the facility of turning, which in narrow roads and crowded 
thoroughfares is an inconvenience. The objection to weight is, 
however, minimized by the introduction of steel, and as the more 
advanced builders almost always construct the perch with a 
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forked arch in front, allowing the wheels to pass under, the 
difficulty of a limited lock is in a great measure overcome (fig. i). 
It must be noted, however (and this cannot be too emphatically 
stated J, that the so-called C springs above referred to are not at 
all the same in action as the C spring proper ; they are but an 
elongation of the ordinary elliptic spring in the form of the 
letter C (fig. 2), without adding anything to, but rather lessening 
their elasticity, and entirely ignoring the principle of suspension 
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by leather braces over the C spring proper, hy which alone the 
advantage of supenor ease is to be obtained. ^ 
pother improvement which stamps the period under review 

produce^'a c^age as nearly wheels. To l are tne most to be preferred. The quarter-light or five 

rattle has alwayl been aWS^hSL been greatly improved. 

A structure composed of wood, iron and glass, with axle-tre^ 
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doors, windows, lamps and other parts, in use upon the road 
in all weathers, must from time to time require some attention 
with this object. To meet this difficulty, the introduction of 
mdiarubber has been received by carriage-users as a great boon. 
It was about the year 1852 that Mr Reading, who at that lime 
was known as a builder of invalid carriages, conceived the idea 
of encircling wheels with that material, but his method only 
admitted of its use on vehicles travelling slowly over good roads. 
This was improved upon at a later date by Uriah Scott, who, 
taking advantage of the tempering capacity of indiaruhber by 
the chemical action of sulphur, produced an inner rim of such 
density as to hold bolts, by which it could be secured through the 
felloe, forming a base for the outer covering of soft pliable rubber. 
'J'his system was attended with satisfactory results, and was in 
favour for some years with persons whose health needed such 
provision. Another method , originated by Mr M ulliner of Liver- 
pool in the early ’seventies, was to screw on iron flanges to the 
outer and inner sides of the felloes, having a kind of lip to press 
into the indiurubber filling the intervening space ; but the cost 
of this — per set — rendered its adoption prohibitive. Mean- 
while another invention by ITriah Scott, afterwards improved 
upon by an American patentee, came into use ; this was known 
as the “ rubber-cushioned axle,” cylindrical rings being introduced 
between the axle-box and hub of the wheel, thus insulating the 
body of the carriage from the concussion of the road. This, 
however, necessitated the cutting away of so much of the timber 
of the hub as to impair its durability, and had, therefore, after a 
few years’ experience, to be abandoned in favour of an invention 
by a Parisian builder, who introduced indiarubber bearings 
between the spring and axle-tree. This was thoroughly practi- 
cable, and met with general acceptance, and it is still used in 
conjunction with iron and steel tires. In 1890 the pneumatic 
tire was first applied to road carriages. Its bulky appearance 
is a great drawback, contrasting strongly with the qualities 
which distinguish a graceful equipage; and in spite of its 
practical advantages it never became popular in England or 
America. In Paris and its neighbourhood and many parts of 
France, pneumatic tires are to be seen in frequent use both on 
public and private conveyances. In another form the indiarubber 

tire has become of almost universal applka- 

\ tion. Owing to an ingenious invention of 
^ Mr Garment, what appeared tx) be an in- 

S ] superoble difficulty in rolling a grooved tire 
was overcome (fig. 3). This so simplified 
Fi( s application as to bring the cost within 

’• practicable limits. The grooved tire is now 

made in several sections, in some of which the inward projection 
for securing tlie rubber is dSpensed with, this being kept in posi- 
tion by wires running through the whole length, and electrically 
welded at the point of contact. Whatever be the method chosen 
for securing the tire, the best tires, both for durability and ease, 
are those in which the rubber provided is most resilient in its 
nature. 


For the lifting and lowering of the hoods of victorias and other 
such carriages, and the opening and closing of landaus, there 
are now many automatic contrivances, of which the simplest 
are the most to be preferred. The quarter-light or five-glass 
landau is a carriage which has been greatly improved. The 
complicated adjustments of pillars, windows and roof have been 
replaced by one simple parallel movement. The first public 
exhibition of a finished carriage on this principle was by an 
English firm at the Paris Exhibition of 1876 (fig. 4). 

In the matter of style certain types of carriages have passed 
through marked changes. Extreme lightness was at one time 
considered by many the one desideratum both as to appearance 
and actual weight, in providing which ease of movement and 
comfortable seating of the occupants became secondary con- 
siderations — though to these extremes builders of repute were 
always opposed. Still, when at the International Exhibition of 
Pans i88g it was seen that the Parisian builders had suddenly 
gone in the opposite direction, the world of fashion in carriages 
was taken by surprise. From being built upon easy, flowing, 
graceful lines, it was seen, with some revulsion of feeling, that 



these were to be displaced by the deep, full-bodied victoria, 
brougham and landau. Only by slow degrees did this character- 
istic find acceptance with English connoisseurs, and then only 
in a modified form, though eventually in a greater or less degree 
it is now the prevailing style. 

While the better types of English carriages are still pre- 
eminent in their constructive qualities, and represent the 
well-known characteristics of individual firms, some emulation 
may be excited by the elegant taste and careful workmanship 
which French builders display in points of finish, both internally 
and externally . Of the various types of carriages now in vogue, 
the victoria, in its many varieties of form, is the most popular, 
accompanied, as of necessity, by the double victoria, sociable, 
brougham, landaulet and landau. Four-in-hand coaches for 
private use, as well as the “ road ” coaches, are built on a smaller 
scale than formerly ; 6 f t. 8 in. may now be taken as the standard 
height of the roof from the ground. Owing to the encouragement 
given by the Four-in-hand and Coaching Qubs, the ascendancy 
of this style of driving is still preserved to Great Britain ; and 
in association with it the char-a-banc, mail phaeton, wagonette, 
and four-wheel dog-cart retain their popularity. Of two- 
wheeled vehicles the polo-cart and ralli-cart are most in favour, 
to which may be added the governess-car, which is found con- 
venient for many purposes not implied by its name. For a few 
years an effort was made, but with very indifferent success, to 
bring into fashion the tandem-cart, which may again be con- 
sidered almost obsolete in England, 

America hiu long held a prominent position in connexion with 
the carriage industry. In the chief cities manufactories on a 
(glossal scale are to be found, producing thousands of vehicles 
annually and equipped with the most perfect labour-saving 
machinery ; and as vehicles of any particular pattern— many of 
small value— are required, not singly, but in large numbers, much 
economy is exercised in their manufacture. It is remarkable that, 
as a contrast to the popular buggy, wagon and rockaway of the 
United States, which are to be found m infinite varietv, carriage 
esublishments of the wealthy are not considered compete unl^ 
furnished with some of a European character, selected from the 
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most eminent firms of London or Paris, in addition to others of 
tncir own manufacture. In Paris preference is given to an 
excess of bulk, with elaborate scroll ornamentation and diminu- 
tive windows, forming indeed, by reason of its exaggeration, a 
distinctive class. In respect of workmanship and finish,* 
carriages by the best-known American builders leave nothing to 
be d.’sired. 

The International Exhibition of Paris 1900 brought together 
examples from various continental countries, in .some of which a 
preference for curvilinear outline was displayed, but the best 
examples followed very closely the well-known English styles. 
In the French section it was interesting to find a revival of the 
once all-prevailing chariot, barouche and britzska, suspended on 
C and under -springs, with perch, but with ideas of lightness 
somewhat out of proportiim to their general character. 

Coach-making, or tlu* carriage manufacturing industry, is a com- 
bination of crafts rarely united in one trade, embracing as it does 
work in such divers materials as wood, iron, steel, brass, cloth, 
silk, leather, oils and colours, glass, ivory, hair, indiarublwr, &c. 
Many divisions of labour and uumeruus liiglily-skilled artisams are 
consequently (‘inployed in the various stages in the construction of 
a high-class carriage. The workmen include body-makers, who 
build up th(‘ parts in which persons sit ; carriage-makers, who make 
and fit tog(‘fher all the under parts of the vehicle on which the body 
rests ; wheelwrights, joiners and fitters ; several class(‘s of .smiths, 
for special work connected with the strengthening ol the liody Irame- 
work by means of long edge plates, the construction of under works, 
tiring and wheels, manufacture of springs, axle-trees, &c. Tainting 
is an im]>ortant part of the business, those jirofessing it being 
divided into body, carriage and heraldry painters. Trimmers are 
needed who fit up the ujiholstery of the interior, and budget 
trimmers who sew on the jiatent leatluT covering to dasher 
wings, tVc. 

A very great deal in the coach-making industry depends upon the 
selection of materials. Ash is the kind ol wood required in the 
framework both of body and carnage. The (piulity Iwst suited for 
th(* body is that of full-grown mild and free nature ; for the carriage 
that which is strong and robust ; that for carriage -poles .should be of 
younger growth, straight and tough in quality. An important con- 
sideration is the seasoning of this timber, T'lanks of various thick- 
nesses are required, varying from in. to 6 in., the time required 
for sea.soning Ixjing one year for every inch of thickness. After the 
framework is made, the liody is panelled with J in. mild Honduras 
niahogany. plain and free from grain, every joint and groove care- 
fully coated with ground white lead to exclude water. The roof is 
covered with I in. wide ])ine boards, unles.s when supenseihsl by an 
American invention, by which, in order to obtain the needful width 
frequently of 5 ft. or upwurtls, lioarcls are cut from the circumference 
ol the tree, instead ol through its diameter; three thicknesses of 
very thin wood are then glued together under pressure, the grain of 
the centre running Hcro.ss the outer plies, the whole forming a solid 
covering without loints, Birch and elm of i in, thickness also enter 
into the construction in many carriages ; for floor and lining lioards 
pine is the material used. 

Wheel-making is a very important branch of the business, in 
which, owing to the increased lightness now required, many modern 
improvements have been introduced. The timber u.sed in an 
ordinary carriage wheel is wych elm for the naves, heart of oak for 
the spokes, and ash for the felloes. American hickory has of late 
years been also largely used for spokes in exceptionally light wheels, 
as well as the American method of making the rim in two sections of 
straight-grained ash or hickory bent to the required circle. This 
method has much to recommend it, more csi^ecially for wheels with 
indiarubber tires, in which the wood felloes are not required to be 
nearly so deep as for steel tires. One well-known feature in light 
wheels is the “ Warner nave, ” which is a solid iron casting with 
mortices to receive the spokes, and being of small diameter gives the 
wheel a light appearance. 

For springs the finest quality of steel is made from Swedish ore, 
but the ordinary Englisli spring steel by the best makers leaves 
nothing to be dcsireil. To secure the most jierfect elasticity it is 
important that the tapering down of the ends of each plate should 
be done by hand laliour on the anvil, and that the plates should 
not be more than Jf in. in thickness. To obtain cheapnes.s wholc.sale 
spitag- makers adopt' the method of squeezing the ends of spring 
plktes lietween eccentric rollers, and so jiroduce the tapered form. 
wU^, however, is too short and gives a lumpy and unsightly appear- 
At?TO the spring when put together, so that by this they lose much 
' # their pliability. 

The iron mounting of coach work requires the skill of experienced 
smiths, and gives scope for much taste and judgment in shaping 
the work, and providing strength suited to the relative strain to 
which it will be subjected. Axle-trees are not made by coach- 
buildcrs. but by firms who make it their special business. They are 
of two kinds, the “ mail, ” which are secured to the wheel by three 


bolts paswsmg through the nave, and, the “ collinge " (invented in 
1792), the latter made secure by gun-metal cone-shaped collets and 
nuTs. The axle boxes which arc wedged into the nave arc of three 
kinds, cast, chilled and wrought iron, in all cases case-hardened, 
the first being the cheapest and the last the most ^stly. Many 
attempts liave been made to improve upon the collinge axle-tree, 
but none of them has got far beyond the experimental stage. 

No branch of coach-building contributes more to the elegance of 
the vehicle than that of painting. To obtain the needlul perfection 
the work has to pass through several stages before reaching tlie 
hnishitig colour, which must be of the finest quality. The varnish 
used is copal, of which there are two kinds, the one for fini.shing the 
l>ody, the other the carriage. In first-class work as many as eighteen 
or twenty coats will be required to complete the various stages. 
After a carriage has been in use aliout twelve months, it is practicable 
to revive the brilliant gloss on the panels by hand-polishing with 
the aid of rottenstone and oil, a jirocess which requires a specially 
trained man to do successfully. 

The trimming of the interior of a carriage requires much skill and 
judgment on the part of the workmen in providing really comfortable, 
welbfitted seats and neatness of workmanship. In the middle of the 
i()th century figured tabaret or satin were much u.sed, but for many 
years pa.sl morocco has been almost universally preferred. Silk 
iutestriiig spring curtains, Brussels or velvet ])ile carjH't, coinplele 
the interior, unless are added neat morocco covered trays with 
mirror, &c., for ladies’ convenience. Electric light is now frequently 
used for the interior, and can be applied with much neatness and 
eflicicncy. Road lamps, door handles, jxilished silver or brass 
furniture, are supplied to the coach-builder by firms whose special 
business it is to make them. Lever brakes are now a very ordinary 
requirement. Much judgment is needful to make them efficient, 
and careful workmanshiji to prevent rattle. Indiarubber is tlie best 
material for blocks applied to steel tires, and cast iron for indiarubbei 
tires. The “ Bowden wire " recently introduced is in some cases a 
convenient and light alternative to the long bar connecting the 
handle with the hind cross levers, and has the advantage of passing 
out of sight through the interior of the body. (J. A. M‘N.) 

CARRICKFERGUS, a seaport and watering-place of Co. Antrim, 
Ireland, in the east parliamentary division ; on the northern 
shore of Belfast Lough, 9I m. N.h'. of Belfast by the Northern 
Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4208. 
It stretches for about i m. along the shore of the Lough. 'I'hc 
principal building is the castle, originally built by John de Courci 
towards the close of the 12th century, and subsequentljBimuch 
enlarged. It stands on a projecting rock above the sea, arid was 
formerly a place of much strength. It is still maintaincd.jmaa. 
arsenal, and mounted with heavy guns. The ancient donjon or 
keep, 90 ft. in height, is still in good preservation. The town 
walls, built by Sir Henry Sidney, are still visible on the west and 
north, and the North Gate remains. The parish church of St 
Nicholas, an antiquated cruciform structure with curious 
Elizabethan work in the north transept, and monuments of the 
Chichester family, was originally a chapel or oratory dependent 
on a Franciscan monastery. The entrance to a subterranean 
passage between the two establishments is still visible under the 
communion-table of the church. The gaol, built on the site of 
the monastery above mentioned, was formerly the county of 
Antrim prison. The court-house, which adjoins the gaol, is a 
modem building. The town has some trade in domestic produce, 
and in leather and linen manufactures, there being several flax 
spinning-mills and bleach-works in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Distilling is carried on. The harbour admits vessels of 500 tons. 
The fisheries are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries. At 
Duncrue, about 2 m. from the town, rock .salt of remarkable 
purity and in large quantity is found in the Triassic sandstone. 
The neighbouring country is generally hilly, and Slieve True 
(1100 ft.) commands a magnificent prospect. 

In 1182, John de Courci, to whom Henry 11 . had granted all 
the parts of Ulster he could obtain possession of by the sword, 
fixed a colony in this district. The castle came in the 13th 
century into possession of the De Lacy family, who, being 
ejected, invited Edward Bruce to besiege it (1315). After a 
desperate resistance the garrison surrendered. In 1386, the 
town was burned by the Scots, anJ in 1400 was destroyed by 
the combined Scots and Irish. Subsequently, it suffered much 
by famine and the occasional assaults of the neighbouring Irish 
chieftains', whose favour the townsmen Were at length forced 
to secure by the payment of an annual tribute. In the reign of 
Charles L many Scottish Covenanters settled in the neighbouiiood 
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to avoid the persecution directed against them. In the civil 
wars, from 1641, Carrickfergus was one of the chief places of 
refuge for the Protestants of the county of Antrim ; and on 
the loth of June 1642, the first Presbytery held in Ireland met 
here. In that year the garrison was commanded by General 
Robert Munro, who, having afterwards relinquished the cause 
of the English parliament, was surprised and taken prisoner by 
Sir Robert Adair in 1648. At a later period ('arrickfergus was 
held by the partisans of James II., but surrendered in i68q to 
the forces under King William’s general Schomherg ; and in 
1690 it was visited by King William, who landed here on his 
expedition to Ireland. In 1760 it was surprised by a French 
squadron under Commodore Thurot, who landed with about 
1 000 men, and, after holding the place for a few days, evacuated 
it on the approach of the English troops. Eighteen years later 
Paul Jones, in his ship the “Ranger,” succeeded in capturing 
the “ Drake,” a British sloop-of war, in the neighbouring bay ; 
but he left without molesting the town. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the town obtained a charter, and this was confirmed 
by James 1 ., who added the privilege of sending two burgesses 
to the Irish parliament. The corporation, however, was super- 
seded, under the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act of 1840, 
by a board of municipal commissioners. Carrickfergus was a 
parliamentary borough until 1885 ; and a county of a town till 
1898, having previously (till 1850) been the county town of 
county Antrim. But its importance was sapped by the vicinity 
of Belfast, and its historical associations are now its chief interest. 

CARRICKM ACROSS, a market town of Co. Monaghan, Ireland, 
in the south parliamentary division, 68 m. N.W. of Dublin on 
a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 1874. It has a pleasant, elevated site, a considerable 
agricultural trade, and a famous manufacture of lacc, which is 
carried on in various conventual establishments. There are 
some remains of an Elizabethan castle, a seat of the earls of 
Essex, which was destroyed during the wars of 1641 ; the ruins 
of the old church of St Finbar commemorate the same disastrous 
period. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, a market town and the county 
town of Co. Leitrim, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, 
beautifully situated on the left bank of the upper Shannon, 
between Ixiughs Allen and Boderg, close to the confluence of 
the Boyle. Pop. (iqoi) 1118. It is on the Sligo branch of the 
Midland Great Western railway, 90 m. W.N.W. of Dublin, 
the station being acToss the river in county Roscommon. Though 
having so small a population it is the largest town in the county, 
i.s the seat of the assizes, and has quays and some river trade. 
The surrounding country, with its waterways, loughs and woods, 
is of considerable beauty. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR, a market town of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, on the north (left) bank of 
the Suir, 14^ m. W.N.W. from Waterford by the Waterford & 
Limerick line of the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 5406- It was formerly a walled town, 
and contains some ancient buildings, such as the castle, erected 
in 1309, formerly a seat of the dukes of Ormonde, now belonging 
to the Butler family, a branch of which takes the title of earl 
from the town. On the other side of the river, connected by a 
bridge of the 14th century, and another of modern erection, stands 
the suburb of Carrickbeg, in county Waterford, where an abbey 
was founded in J336. The woollen manufactures for which the 
town was formerly famous are extinct. A thriving ^port trade 
is carried on in agricultural produce, condensed milk is manu- 
factured, and slate is extensively quarried in the neighbour- 
hood, While some coal is exported from the neighbouring fields. 
Dredging has improved the navigable channel of the river, which 
is tidal t^lthis point and is lined with quays. 

CARRIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (i 75 ^* 794 ), French Revolu- 
tionist and Terrorist, was bom at Yolet, a village near AuriMac 
in Upper Auvergne. In 1790 be was a country attorney (coun- 
sellor for the bailhage of Aurillac) and in 1792 he was chosen 
deputv to the National Convention. He was already known 
as one of the influential members of the Cordeliers dub and of 
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that of the Jacobins. After the subjugation of Flanders he was 
one of the commissioners nominated in the dose of 1792 by the 
Convention, and sent into that country. In the following year 
he took part in establishing the Revolutionary Tribunal. He 
voted for the death of Louis XVI., was one of the first to call for 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and took a prominent part in 
the overthrow of the Girondists (on the 31st of May). After a 
mission into Normandy, Carrier was sent, early in October 1793, 
to Nantes, under orders from the Convention to suppress the 
revolt which was raging there, by the most severe measures. 
Nothing loth, he established a revolutionary tribunal, and 
formed a body of desperate men, called the Legion of Marat, for 
the purpose of destroying in the swiftest way the masses of 
prisoners heaped in the jails. The form of trial was soon dis- 
continued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or shot or 
cut down in the prisons en masse. He also had large numbers 
of prisoners put on board vessels with trap doors for bottoms, 
and sunk in the Loire. This atrocious process, known as the 
Noyades of Nantes, gained for Carrier a reputation for wanton 
cruelty. Since in his mission to Normandy he had been very 
moderate, it is possible that, as he was nervous and ill when sent 
to Nantes, his mind had become unbalanced by the atrocities 
committed by the Vendean and royalist armies. Naturally, the 
stories told of him are not all true. He was recalled by the 
Committee of Public Safety on the 8th of February 1794, took 
part in the attack on Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor, but was 
himself brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 1 1 th 
and guillotined on the j6th of November 1794. 

See Comte Carrier 4 Nantes, 1793-1794 (Paris, i8()7) ; 

Alfred T.allie, J. B. Carrier, reprhentcint du Cantal 4 la Conveution 
d'aprds de nouveaux document^ (Paris, 1901). These 
works, and the othens of Lallie, are inspired l)y strong royalist 
sympathies and are not altogether to be accepted. 

CARRIER, a general term for any person who conveys the 
goods of another for hire, more specifically applied to the trades- 
men, now largely superseded by the railway system, who convey 
goods in carts or wagons on the public roads. In jurisprudence, 
however, the term is collectively applied to all conveyers of 
property, whether by land or water ; and in this sense the changes 
and enlargements of the system of transit throughout the world 
have given additional importance to the subject. The law by 
which carriers, both by land and sea, are made resgii^ible for 
the goods entrusted to them, is founded on the edict 

of the civil law, to which the ninth title of the fourtMH^f the 
Pandect is devoted. The edict itself is contained tIMIMP few 
words, “ nauiae^ caupones, stabtdairii, quod cuiusqut^§/jiii^ jore 
receperinty nisi restituenty in eos judiHum dabo,' ’ The Mlpici ty of 
the rule so announced has had a most beneficial influq|i||e on the 
commerce of the world. Throughout the great civilized region 
which took its law directly from Rome, and through the other 
less civilized countries which followed the same commercial code, 
it laid a foundation for the principle that the carrier’s engagement 
to the public is a contract of indemnity. It bound him, in the 
general case, to deliver what he had been entrusted with, or 
Its value, — thus sweeping away all secondary questions or dis- 
cussions as to the conditions of more or less culpability on his 
part under which loss or damage may have occurred ; and it 
left any limitations of this general responsibility to be separately 
adjusted by special contract. 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a common 
and a private carrier. The fontier is one who holds himself out to 
the public as ready to carry for hire from place to place the goods 
of such persons as choose to employ him. The owner of a stage- 
coach, a railway company, the master of a general ship, a whar- 
finger carrying goods on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it makes no difference that one of the termini of the journey 
is out of England. It has been held, however, that a person who 
carries only passengers is not a common carrier ; nor of course is 
a person who merely engages to carry the go^s of particular 
individuals or to carry goods upon any particular occasion. A 
common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities. He is 
bound to carry the- goods of any person who offers to pay his 
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hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary, as, for example, 
when his wirriage is full, or the article is not such as he is in the 
habit of conveying. He ought to cany the goods in the usual 
course without unnecessary deviation or delay. To make him 
liable there must l>e a due delivery of the goods to him in the 
known course of his business. His charge must be reasonable ; 
and he must not give undue preference t() any customer or class 
of customers. The latter principle, as enforced by statute, has 
come to be of groat importahee in the law of railway companies. 
In respect of goods entrusted to him, the carrier’s liability, unles.s 
limited by a special contract, is, as already stated, that of an 
insurer. There is no question of negligence as in the ca.se of 
injury to passengers, for the warranty is sim]>ly to carry safely 
and securely. The law, however, excepts losses or injuries 
occasioned immediately by the act of God or the king's 
enemies ” — words whi(’h have Jong had a strict technical significa- 
tion. ft would appear that concealment without fraud, on the 
part of the customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
negligence^ but not for actual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit by 
the customer (c.g., in misrepresenting the real value of the goods) 
will relieve the carrier from his liability. 'J’he responsibility of the 
carrier ceases only with the delivery of the goods to the proper 
consignee. By the Carriers’ Act 1830 the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, &c. (in general ‘‘ articles of great value in small 
compass ”) is determined. Should the article or parcel exceed 
/lo in value, the carrier is not to be liable for loss unless such 
^’alue is declared by the customer and the carrier’s increased 
charge paid. Where the value is thus declared, the carrier may, 
by public notice, demand an increased charge, for which he must, 
if required, sign a receipt. Falling such receipt or notice, the 
carrier must refund the increased charge and remain liable as at 
common law. Except as above no mere notice or declaration 
shall affect a carrier’s liability ; but he may make special con- 
tracts with his customers. 'J'he carriage of goods by sea is 
subject to special regulations (see Affreightment). The 
carriage of goods by railway and canal is subject to the law of 
common carrier, except where varied by particular statutes, as 
the Railway and Canal 'lYaffic Acts 1854 to 1894 and the Regula- 
tion of Railways Acts T840 to 1893. The effect of these acts i.s to 
prevent railway companies as common carriers from limiting by 
special contract their liability to receive, forward and deliver 
goods the conditions embodied in the special contract are 
reasoi^JBWfcnd the contract is in writing and signed by, or on 
beha# ||HH| sender. A railway company must provide reason- 
able filInpHI for forwarding passengers’ luggage ; where luggage 
is tiiUpl’SlIb the carriage with a passenger, the company is 
responflWlifor it only in so far as loss or damage is due to the 
passeng^fcA interference with the company’s exclusive control 
of it. As carriers of passengers companies are bound, in the 
absence of any special contract, to exerci.se due care and diligence, 
and are responsible for personal injuries only when they have 
been occasioned by negligence or want of skill. Where there has 
been contributory negligence on the part of the passenger, i.e. 
where he might, by the exercise of ordinary care, have avoided 
the consequences of the defendants’ negligence — ^lie is not 
entitled to recover. By the act of 1846 (commonly called Lord 
Campbell’s Act), when a person’s death has been caused by such 
negligence as would have entitled him to an action had he 
survived, an action may be maintained against the party re- 
sponsible for the negligence on behalf of the wife, husband, 
parent or child of the deceased. Previously such cases had been 
governed by the maxim actia personalis moritur cum persona. 

OARRitRE, MORrrZ (1817-1895), German philosofrfier and 
historiail, was bom at Griedel in Hesse Darmstadt on the 5th of 
March 1IB17. After studying at Giessen, Gottingen and Berlin, 
he spent a few years in It^y studying the fine arts, and established 
himself in 1842 at Giessen as a teacher of philosophy. In 1853 he 
was appointed professor at the university of Munich, where he 
lectured mainly on aesthetics. He died in Munich on the 19th 
of January 1^5. An avowed enemy of Ultramontanism, he 
contributed in no small degree to making the idea of German 
unity more palatable to the South Germans. Carri^re identified 


himself with the school of tlie younger Fichte as one who held the 
theistic view of the world which aimed at reconciling the contra- 
dictions between deism and pantheism. Although no obstinate 
adherent of antiquated forms and prejudices, he firmly upheld 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. His most important 
works are : Aesthelik (Leipzig, 1859 ; 3rd ed., 1885), supplemented 
by Die Kunsi im Zusammenhang der Ktdtureniwicklung and der 
Ideale der Mmschheit (3rd ed., 1877 1886) ; Die philosophische 
Weltanschauung der Hejofmalionszeil (Stuttgart, 1847 ) 

Leipzig, 1886), and Die sittliche Weltnrdnung (Leipzig, 1877; 
and ed., 1891), in which he recognized both the immutability of 
the laws of nature and the freedom of the will. He described 
his view of the world and life as “real-idealism.” His essay on 
Cromwell (in Lehensskmen, 1890), which may be considered his 
political confession of faith, also deserves mention. His com- 
plete works were published at Leipzig, 14 vols., in 1886-1894. 

See S. P. V. Lind in Zeitschrifl /. Philos, (evi, 1895, pp. 93-101) ; 
W. Christ in Allgemeine dcutsche Biof^yaphic (1903). 

CARRINGTON, CHARLES ROBERT WYNN-CARINGTON, 

1 ST Earl (1843- ), English statesman, son of the 2nd Baron 

Carrington (d. 1868), was educated at Eton and 'J’rinity, 
Cambridge, and sal in the House of C'ommons a.s a Liberal for 
High Wycombe from 1865 till he succeeded to the title in 1868. 
He was governor of New South Wales 1885-1890, lord chamber- 
lain 1892 1895, and became president of the board of agriculture 
in 1905, having a seat in the cabinet in Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s and Mr Asquith’s ministries. He wa.s created Earl 
Carrington and Viscount Wendover in 1895. The Carrington 
barony w^as conferred in 1796 on Robert Smith (1752-1838), 
M.P. for Nottingham, a member of a famous banking family, 
the title being suggested by one held from 1643 to 1 706 in another 
family of Smith in no way connected. The 2nd baron married 
as his second wife one of the two daughters of Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, and their son, through her, became in 1879 joint 
hereditary lord great chamberlain of England. The 2nd , Baron 
took the surname of Carrington, afterwards altered to Carington, 
instead of Smith. 

CARRINGTON, RICHARD CHRISTOPHER (1826-1875), 
English astronomer, son of a brewer at Brentford, was bom in 
London on the 26th of May 1826. Though intended for the 
Church, his studies and tastes inclined him to astronomy, and 
with a view to gaining experience in the routine of an observatory 
he accepted the fxist of observer in the university of Durham. 
Finding, however, that there was little chance of obtaining 
instruments suitable for the work which he wished to undertake, 
he resigned that appointment and established in 1853 an 
observatory of his own at Redhill. Here he devoted three years 
to a survey of the zone of the heavens within 9 degrees of the 
North Pole, the results of which are contained in his Redhill 
Calalffgue of 37 JS Stars. But his name is chiefly perpetuated 
through his investigation of the motions of sun-spots, by which he 
determined the elements of the sun’s rotation and made the 
important discovery of a systematic drift of the photospliere, 
causing the rotation-periods of spots to lengthen with increase 
of solar latitude. He died on the 27th of November 1875. 

For further information see Month. Notices Boy. Astr. Society, 
xiv. 13, xviii. 23, 109, xix. 140, 161, xxxvi. 137; Memoirs Htty, 
Astr. Soc., xxvii. 139; The Times, Nov. 22 and Dec. 7, 1875; 
Roy. Siwiety's Cat. Scient. Papers, vols. i. and vii. ; Introductions to 
Works. 

CARROCCIOy a war chariot drawn by oxen, used by the 
medieval republics of Italy. It was a rectangular platforin on 
which the standard of the city and an altar were erected ; priests 
held services on the altar before the battle, and the trumpeters 
beside them encouraged the fighters to the fray. In battle the 
carroccio was surrounded by the bravest warriors in the army and 
it served both as a rallying-pomt and as the palladium of ^ cit;y ’s 
honour ; its capture by the enemy was regarded as an irretriev- 
able defeat and humiliation. It was first employed by the 
Milanese in Z038, and played a great part in the wars of the 
Lombard league against the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. It 
was afterwards adopted by other cities, and first appears on a 
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Florentine battlefield in 1228. The Florentine carroccio was 
usually followed by a smaller car bearing the martineUa, a bell to 
ring out military signals. When war was regarded as likely the 
martineUa was attached to the door of the church of Santa Maria 
in the Mercato Nuovo in Florence and rung to warn both citizens 
and enemies. In times of peace the carroccio was in the keeping 
of some great family which had distinguished itself by signal 
services to the republic. 

\ccount.s of tho carroccio will he found in most histories of the 
Italjun republics; see for instance, M. Villani’s Chfonache, vi. 5 
(Florence, 1825 182b) ; P. Villari. The Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History, vol. i. (Engl, transL, London, 1804) ; Gino 
Capponi, Storia della Repubblica di Firenze, vol. i. (Florence, 1875). 

CARRODUS, JOHN TIPLADY (1836-1895), English violinist, 
was bom on the 20th of January 1836, at Keighley, in Yorkshire. 
He made his first appearance as a violinist at the age of nine, and 
had the advantage of studying between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen at Stuttgart, with Wilhelm Bernhard Molique. On his 
return to England in 1853 Costa got him engagements in the 
leading orchestras. He was a member of the Covent Garden 
opera orchestra from 1855, made his debut as a solo player at a 
concert given on the 22nd of April 1863 by the Musical Society 
of London, and suec-eeded Sainton as leader at ( ovent Garden 
in 1869. He died at Hampstead on the 13th of July 1895. For 
many years he had led the Philharmonic orchestra and those of 
the great provincial festivals. He published two violin solos and 
a “ Mnreeau de salon” and was a very successful teacher, 

CARROLL, CHARLES (1737-1832), American political leader, 
of Irish ancestry, was born at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 19th 
of September 1737. He was educated abroad in French Jesuit 
colleges, studied law at Bourges, Paris and London, and in 
February 1765 returned to Maryland, where an estate known as 
“ Carrollton,” in Frederick county, was .settled upon him ; 
he always signed his name as ” Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” 
Before and during the War of Independence, he was a whig or 
patriot leader, iind as such was naturally a member of the various 
local and provincial extra-legal bodies— committees of corre- 
spondence, committees of observation, council of safety, provincial 
convention (1774-1776) and constitutional convention (1776). 
From 1777 until 1800 he was a member of the Maryland senate. 
In April 'June 1776 he, with Samuel Chase and Benjamin 
Franklin, was a member of the commission fruitlessly .sent by 
the continental congress to Canada for the purpose of persuading 
the Canadians to join the thirteen revolting colonies. From 
1776 to 1779 he sat in the continental congress, rendering 
important services as a member of the board of war, and signing 
on the 2nd of August 1776 the Declaration of Independence, 
though he had not been elected until the day on which that 
document was adopted. He out-lived all of the other signers. 
He was a member of the United States Senate from 1 789 to 1792. 
From ) 801 until his death, at Baltimore, on the 14th of November 
1832, he lived in retirement, his last public act being the formal 
ceremony of starting the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway (July 4, 1828), In politics, after the formation of 
parties, lie was a staunch Federalist. Of unusual ability, 
high character and great wealth, he exercised a powerful 
influence, particularly among his co-religionists of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and he used it to .secure the independence of the 
colonies and to establish a stable central government. 

See the Life by Kate Mason Rowland (1898), 

CARROLL, JOHN (1735-1817), American Roman Catholic 
prelate, wiis born at Upper Marlborough, Prince George's county, 
Maryland, on the 8th of January 1735, the son of wealthy 
Catholic parents and a cousin of Charles Carroll ” of Carrollton.” 
He was educated at St Omer’s in P'landers, becoming a novitiate 
in the Society of Jesus in 1753, and then at the Jesuit college 
in Li6ge, being ordained priest in 1769 and becoming professor of 
philosophy and theology. In 1771 he became a professed father 
of the Society of Jesus and professor at Bruges. As tutor to 
the son of Lord Stourton, he travelled through Europe in 1772- 
1773. After the papal brief of the 21st of July 1773 suppressed 
the Society of Jesus, he accompanied its English members then 
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in Flanders to England. In 1774 he returned to America, and 
set to work at a mission at Rock Creek, Montgomer}^ county, 
Maryland, where his mother lived. He shared the feeling for 
independence growing among the American colonists, foreseeing 
that it would mean greater religious freedom. In 1776, at the 
request of the continental congress, he accompanied Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase on their mission 
to secure the aid or neutrality of the French-Canadians, and 
though unsuccessful it gained for him the friendship of Franklin. 
In 1783 he took a prominent part in the petition to Rome to 
take the control of the American church away from London; and 
on Franklin’s recommendation, Carroll was named prefect apos- 
tolic, the American church being recognized as a distinct body in 
a decree issued by Cardinal Antonelli on the 9th of June 1784. In 
the summer of 1785 he began his visitations ; in 1786 he induced 
the general chapter to authorize a C'atholic seminary (now 
Georgetown University) ; and at the same session it w'as voted 
that the condition of the church required a bishop, accountable 
directly to the pope (and not to the Congregation of the Pro- 
paganda) and chosen by the American clergy. Consent to this 
course was given by Antonelli in a letter of the 12th of July 
1788. The clergy met at Whitemarsh, Maryland, and Baltimore 
was adopted as the episcopal seat, Carroll being chosen as 
bishop ; and on the 6th of November 1789 Pius VI. issued a bull 
to that effect, Carroll being consecrated at Lulworth Castle, 
lingland, on the 15th of August 1790. 

On his return from England the bishop saw G(*orgetown 
College completed (1791), thanks to moneys be had nceivtd 
from English Catholics. His first synod met on the 7th of Novem- 
ber 1791 ; and on the 16th he issued the ” Circular on ( hristian 
Marriage,” whic*h attacked marriage by any save ” lawful 
pastors of our church.'^ In 1795 the Rev. Leonard Neale ( j 746- 
1817) was appointed his coadjutor. In 1799, after tlie death 
of Washington, Bishop Carroll bade his clergy hold the 22nd 
of February 1800 as a day of mourning, and on that day delivered 
in his pro-cathcdral a memorial discourse which attracted 
much attention. Already in 1802 he was pressing for the 
creation of new sees in his diocese, and the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803 gave added weight to this request ; in September 1805 
the Propaganda made him administrator apostolic of the diocese 
of New Orleans, to which he appointed John Olivier us vicar 
general ; and in 1808 Pius VII. divided Carroll’s great diocese 
into four sees, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown 
(Kentucky), suffragan U) the metropolitanate of Baltimore, of 
which Carroll actually became archbishop by the assumption 
of the long delayed pallium on the 18th of August i8n, having 
consecrated three suffragans in the autumn of i8jo. In 1811 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Danish and Dutch W^est Indies 
was bestowed upon him. Carroll was now an old man, and the 
shock of the war of 1812, which as a staunch Federalist he had 
opposed until its actual declaration, together with the fiction of 
the Holy See in aj^pointing to the sees of Philadelphia and New 
York other candidates than those of his recommendation, 

^ weighed on his mind. He died in Georgetown on the 3rd of 
I December 1815. He may well be reckfmed the greatest figure 
in the Roman Catholic Church of the Cnited States. His position 
in the church had never been easy, partly because he had been a 
prominent member of the Society of Jesus. The great size of 
his diocese had made it unwieldy ; and his struggle to secure the 
independence of the American church had been a difficult one. 
As a defender of papal and episcopal authority he had, especially 
in Philadclpliia and Baltimore, to deal with churches whose 
trustees insisted that they and their parishes alone could choose 
priests, that bishop or prefect could not object to their choice. 
Akin to this difficulty was the desire of Catholics of different 
nationalities to have separate churches, a desire often created 
or encouraged by intriguing and ambitious priests. Besides 
these and other internal annoyances, Carroll had to meet the 
deep-seated distrust of his church in communities settled almost 
exclusively by Protestants. 

See John Gilmary Shea, History of ike Catholic Church in the 
I United States, vol. ii. (1763-1815), Akron and New York, 1888) ; 
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and Daniol BronC Biographical Sketch of the Most Bev, John Carrolls 
First Archbishop of Baltimore, with Select Portions of His Writings, 
edittul by John Carroll Bront (Baltimore, 1843). 

CARRONADE^ a piece of ordnance invented, by the applica- 
tion of an old principle of gun construction, to serve as a ship’s 
gun. The inventor was the antiquary Cxeneral Robert Melville 
(i728-iHa9). He designed the piece in 1750, and called it the 
“ smasher,” but it was not adopted in the British navy till i 779 > 
and was then known as the “ carronade,” from the Cairon works 
on the Carron river in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where it was first 
cast by Mr Gascoigne. The carronade had a powder chamber 
like many of the earliest guns known, and was similar to a mortar. 
It was short, light, had a limited range, but was destructive at 
close quarters. Carronades were added to the existing arma- 
ments of guns proper or long guns. A 38-gun frigate carried 
ten carronades, and was therefore armed with 48 pieces of 
ordnance. As the official classifications were not changed, they 
were misleading guides to the real strength of British ships, 
which always carried more pieces than they were described as 
carrying. The same remark applies to French and American 
ships when the use of the carronade extended from the British 
to other navies. 

CARROT. Wild carrot, Daucus carolay a member of the 
natural order Umbelliferae, grows wild in fields and on roadsides 
and sea-shores in Britain and the north temperate zone generally 
of the Old World. It is an annual and resembles the cultivated 
carrot, except in the root, which is thin and woody. It is the 
origin of the cultivated carrot, which can be developed from it in 
a few generations. M. Vilmorin succeeded in producing forms 
with thick fleshy roots and the biennial habit in four generations. 
In the cultivated carrot, during the first season of growth, the 
stem remains short and bears a rosette of graceful, long-stalked, 
branched leaves with deeply cut divisions and small, narrow 
ultimate segments. During this period the plant devote.s its 
energies to storing food, chiefly sugar, in the so-called root, 
which consists of the upper part of the true root and the short 
portion of the stem between the root and the lowest leaves. A 
transverse section of the root shows a central core, generally 
yellow in colour, and an outer red or scarlet rind. The core 
represents the wood of an ordinary stem and the outer ring the 
soft outer tissue (bast and cortex). In the second season the 
terminal bud in the centre of the leaf-rosettc grows at the 
expense of the stored nourishment and lengthens to form a 
furrowed, rather rough, branched stem, 2 or 3 ft. high, and 
bearing the flowers in a compound umbel. The umbel is char- 
acterized by the fact that the small leaves (bnicts) which 
surround it, re.semble the foliage leaves on a much reduced scale, 
and ultimately curve inwards, the whole inflorescence forming 
a nest-like structure. The flowers are small, the outer white, 
the central ones often pink or purplish. The fruit consists of 
two one-seeded portions, each portion bearing four rows of stiff 
spinous projections, which cause the fruits when dropped to 
cling together, and in a natural condition help to spread the 
seed by clinging to the fur of animals. On account of these 
projections the seeds cannot be sown evenly without previous 
rubbing with sand or dry ashes to separate them. As usual in 
the members of the order Umbelliferae, the wall of the fruit is 
penetrated lengthwise by canals containing a characteristic oil. 

Carrots vary considerably in the length, shape and colour of 
their roots, and in the proportion of rind to core. The White 
Belgian, which gives the largest crops, has a very thick root 
which is white, becoming pale green a^ve, where it projects 
above ground. For nutritive purposes it is inferior to the red 
varieties. The cairot delights in a deep sandy soil, which should 
be well drained and deeply trenched. The ground should be 
prepared and manured in autumn or winter. For the long- 
rooted sorts the soil should be at least 3 ft. deep, but the Short 
Horn varieties may be grown in about 6 in. of good compost laid 
on the top of a less suitable soil. Peat earth may be usefully 
employed in lightening the soil. Good carrots of the larger sorts 
may be grown in unfavourable soils by making lat^e holes 18 in. 
deep with a crowbar, and filhng them up with sandy compost 


in which the seeds are to be sown. The main crop is sown at the 
end of March or beginning of April. After sowing, it is only 
necessary to thin the plants, and keep them clear of weeds. 
The roots are taken up in autumn and stored during winter in 
a cool shed or cellar. 

CARRYING OVER, or Continuation, a stock exchange term 
for the operation by which the settlement of a bargain transacted 
for money or fur a given account, may for a consideration (called 
either a ** contango ” or a “ backwardation ”) be postponed 
from one settling day to another. Such a continuation is 
equivalent to a sale “ for the day ” and a repurchase for the 
succeeding account, or to a purchase “ for the day ” and a resale 
for the succeeding account. The price at which such transac- 
tions are adjusted is the “ making-up ” price of the day. (See 
Account and Stock Exchange.) 

CARSIOLI (mod. Carsnli)^ an ancient city of Italy, on the Via 
Valeria, 42 m. E. by N. of Rome. It was founded in the country 
of the Aequi between 302 and 298 B.C., just after the establish- 
ment of Alba Fucens, no doubt as a stronghold to guard the road 
to the latter. It is mentioned in 21 1 B.c. as one of the twelve out 
of thirty Latin colonies which protested their inability to furnish 
more men or money for the war against Hannibal. Wc find it 
used in 168 b.c. like Alba Fucens as a place of confinement for 
political prisoners, ft was sacked in the Social War, but prob- 
ably became a municipium after it, though we hear but little of 
it. The modern town of Carsoli first appears in a diploma of 
A.D. 866, but the old site does not seem to have been abandoned 
until the 13th century. It is now occupied only by vineyards, 
and lies about 2100 ft. above sea-level, in a plain surrounded by 
mountains, now called Piano del Cavaliere. The line of the city 
walls (originally in tufa, and reconstructed in limestone), built ^ 
of rectangular blocks, can be traced, and so can the scanty 
remains of several buildings, including the podium or base, of a 
temple, and also the ancient i)ranch road from the Via Valeria 
(which iUclf keeps just south-east of Carsioli), traversing the 
site from north to south. The forty-third milestone of the Via 
Valeria still lies at or near its original site ; it was set up by 
Nerva in a.d. 97. One mile to the north-west of Carsioli are the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct consisting of a buttressed wall 
of concrete crossing a valley. 

See G. J. Pfeiffer and T, Ashby in Supplcmenltirv Papers of the 
Amerifan School in Rome, i. (1905), 1<>8 secj. (T. As.) 

CARSON, CHRISTOPHER [“Kit”] (j 809-1868), American 
hunter and scout, was born in Madison county, Kentucky, on 
the 24th of December 1809. When he was a year old his parents 
removed to Howard county, Missouri, then a froniirr settlement, 
and the boy was early trained in the hardships and requirements 
of pioneer life. He served for a while as a saddler’s apprentice, 
and after 1826 devoted himself to the life of a professional guide 
and hunter. He was hunter for the garrison at Bent’s Fort on 
the Arkansas river in what is now Bent county, Colorado, from 
1832 to 1840, and accompanied John C. Fremont on his exploring 
expeditions of 1842 and 1843 -1844, and on his California expedi - 
tion in 1845 -1846. Carson took part in the Mexican War, and, 
after the rush to the I’acific Coast began, en^jaged as a guide to 
convoy emigrants and drovers across the plains and mountains. 
In 1854 he became Indian agent at Tao.s, New Mexico, in which 
position, through his knowledge of the Indian traits and language, 
he was able to exercise for many years a restraining influence 
over the warlike Apaches and other tribes. During the Civil 
War he rendered invaluable services to the Federal cause in the 
south-west as chief scout in charge of the various bodies of 
irregular scouts and r^ers participating in the constant border 
warfare that characterized the conflict in that part of the Union. 
In March 1865 he was breveted brigadier-general of volunteers 
for gallantry in the battle of Valverde (on the 21st of February 
1862) and for distinguished services in New Mexico, and after the 
war resumed his position as Indian agent, which he held until 
his death at Fort Lyon, Colorado, on the 23rd of May 1868. 
" Kit ’^ Carson occupies in the latter period of American pioneer 
history a position somewhat similar to that held by Daniel Boone 
and David Crockett at an earliw period, as the -typical frontier 
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hero and Indian lighter^ and his hairbreadth escapes and personal 
prowess are the subject of innumerable stories. 

See Charles Burdett, Life of Kit Carson, the Great Western Hunter 
and Guide (New York, 1850 ; new ed., 1877) ; and De Witt C. Peters, 
The Life and Adventures of Kit Carson, the JNestor of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Faits Narrated by Himself (Now York, 1858). 

CARSON CITY, the capital of Nevada, U.S.A., and the county | 
seat of Ormsby county, about 120 m. N.E. of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Pop. (1890) 3950; (igoo) 2100. It is served by the Virginia 
and Truckee railway, which has repair shops here, and by stage 
lo hake Tahoe, 1 2 m. W. of the city. It is picturesquely situated 
in the small circular Eagle valley, near the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 4720 ft. above the sea. Within 
I m. of the city are Shaws Hot Springs. The city is a distribut- 
ing point for the neighbouring mining region. Among the 
ublic buildings are the capitol, the United States government 
uilding, a United States mint, and a state orphans’ home ; 
in the vicinity are the state prison and a United States govern- 
ment school for Indians. 'J’he industrial interests of the city 
are principally in mining, lumbering and agriculture. It has 
an excellent supply of mountain spring water, Carson City 
(named in honour of Christopher Carson) was settled in 1851 
as a trading post, was laid out as a town in 1858, was made the 
capital of the state and the county seat of the newly erected 
county in i86t, and was chartered as a city in 1875. 

CARSTARES (or Carstairr), WILLIAM (1649-1715), Scottish 
clergyman, was born at C^athcart, near Glasgow, on the nth of 
February 1649, the son of the Rev. John Carstares, a member of 
the extreme Covenanting party of l^rotestors. He was educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, and then passed over to Utrecht, 
where he commenced his lifelong friendship with the prince of 
Orange, and began to take an active part in the politics of his 
country. The government disliked Carstares for several reasons. 
He was the intimate of William ; he had been the bearer of 
messages between the disaffected in Scotland and Holland ; 
and he was believed to be concerned with Sir James Steuart 
(ih35'i7i5) in the authorship of a pamphlet— Id/* Account of 
Scotland's Grievances hy reason of the J). of Lauderdale^ s Ministrie, 
humbly tendered to his Sacred Majesty. Accordingly, on his 
return to England, at the close of 1674, he was committed to the 
Tower ; the following year he was transferred to Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was not till August 1679 that he was released. 
After this he visited Ireland, and then became pastor to a Non- 
conformist congregation at Cheshunt. During 1682 he was in 
Holland, but in the following year he was again in London, and 
was implicated in the Rye House Plot. On its discovery he 
was examined before the Scottish Council ; though the torture 
of the thumb-screw was applied, he refused to utter a word till 
he was assured that his admissions would not be used in evidence, 
and in the disclosures he then made he displayed great discretion. 
On his return to Holland he was rewarded by William’s still 
warmer friendship, and the post of court chaplain ; and after 
the Revolution he continued to hold this office, under the title 
of royal chaplain for Scotland. He was the confidential adviser 
of the king, especially with regard to Scottish affairs, and 
rendered important service in promoting the Revolution Settle- 
ment. On the accession of Anne, Carstares retained his post as 
royal chaplain, but resided in Edinburgh, having been elected 
principal of the univensity. He was also mini.ster of Greyfriars’, 
and afterwards of St Giles’, and was four times chosen moderator 
of the general assembly. He took an important part in pro- 
moting the Union, and was consulted by Harley and other lead- 
ing Englishmen concerning it. During Anne’s reign the chief 
object of his policy was to frustrate the measures which were 
planned by Lord Oxford to strengthen the Episcopalian Jacobites 
•—especially a bill for extending the privileges of the Episcopalians 
and the bill for replacing in the hands of the old patrons the 
right of patronage, which by the Revolution Settlement had been 
vested in the elders and the Protestant heritors. On the ac- 
cession of George I., Carstares was appointed, with five others, 
to welcome the new dynasty in the name of the Scottish Church. 
He was received graciously, and the office of royal chaplain was 
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again conferred upon him. A few months after he was struck 
with apoplexy, and died on the 28th of December 1715. 

See State-papers and Letters addressed to William Carstares, to 
which is prefixed a Life by M'Corttiick (1774) : Story’s Character 
and Career of Wilham Carstares (1874) ; Andrew Lang’s History of 
Scotland (1907). 

CARSTENS, ARMUS JACOB (1754-179^), German painter, 
was born in Schleswig, and in 1776 went to Copenhagen to study. 
In 1783 he went to Italy, wliere he was much impressed by the 
work of Giulio Romano. He then settled in Liibeck as a portrait 
painter, but was helped to visit Rome again in 1792, and gradually 
produced some fine subject and historical paintings, e.g. “ Plato’s 
Symposium ” and the “ Battle of Rossbach ’’—which made him 
famous. He was appointed professor at Berlin, and in 1795 * 
great exhibition of his works was held in Rome, where he died 
in 1798. Carstens ranks as the founder of the later school of 
German historical painting. 

CARSULAE, an ancient city of Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, 
19 m. N. of Narnia (mod. Narni) and 24 m. S.S.W. of Mevania 
(mod. Bevagna). It is little mentioned in ancient literature. 
The town was a municipium. The Via Flaminia is well preserved 
and enters the north gate of the town, the archway of which still 
stands. Remains of buildings may also lx; seen upon the site, 
and the outline of an amphitheatre is visible. The town of Cesi, 
3 m. to the south-east, has polygonal walls, and may perhaps be 
regarded as an Umbrian city which was destroyed by the Romans, 
Carsuliie being constructed in its stead. The medieval city, as so 
often happened in Italy, returned to the pre-Roman site. 

Sec G. Ciamurrini in Notizie degli Scavi (1884), 149 ; for the tombs, 
L. l^nzi, in Notizie degli Scavi (1903), 592. 

CART (A.S. crcBt, Gaelic cairt ; connected with “ car ”), a 
ggneral term for various kinds of vehicles (see Carriage), in 
some cases for carrying people, but more particularly for trans- 
porting goods, for agricultural or postal purposes, &c., or for 
carriers. Though constructed in various ways, the simplest type 
for goods is two-wheeled, topless and springless ; but as a general 
term “cart” is used in combination with some more specific 
qualification (dog-cart, donkey-cart, road-cart, polo-cart, &c.), 
when it is employed for pleasure purposes. The “ dog-cart,” so 
called because originally used to convey sporting dogs, is a more 
or less elevated two- wheeled carriage, generally with seats back to 
back, in front and behind ; the “ governess-cart ” (presumably 
so called from its use for children), a very low two-wheeled pony- 
carriage, has two side seats facing inwards ; the “ tax-cart,” a 
light two-wheeled farmer’s cart, was so called because formerly 
exempted from taxation as under the value of £21. 

CARTAGENA, or Carthacena, a city, seaport, and the capital 
of the department of Bolivar, Colombia, South America, on the 
Caribbean coast, in Jo° 25' 48" N., 75° 34' W. Pop. (1905, 
official estimate) 14,000. The population of Cartagena is 
largely composed of blacks and mixed races, which form the 
predominant type on the lowland plains of northern Colombia. 
The well-to-do whites of Cartagena usually have country houses 
on the Turbaco hills, where the temperature is much lower than 
on the coast. 'I'he mean annual temperature in the city is 82**, 
and the port is classed as very unheaJthful, especially for unac- 
climatized foreigners. The harbour, which is the best on thAorth 
coast of South America, is formed by an indentation of the coast- 
line shut in by two long islands lying parallel to the mainland. 
It covers an area of about 62*5 sq. m. and affords deep and 
secure anchorages and ample facilities for loading and unloading 
large vessels. The city itself has no modem quays, and large 
vessels do not approach within a mile of its landing-stages, but 
the railway pier (lengthened 120 ft. in 1898) on Hie mainland 
opposite permits the mooring of vessels alongside. There were 
formerly two entrances to the harbour — the Boca Grande (large 
mouth) between the low sandy island or peninsula on which the 
city .stands and the island of Tierra Bomba, and the Boca Chica 
(si^l mouth) at the south end of the latter island. The Boca 
Grande was filled with stone after the city had been captured 
three times, because of the ease with which an enemy’s ships 
could pass through it at any time, and the narrow and more 
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easily defended Boca Chica, 7 m. farther south, has since been 
used. 

The city occupies a part of the upper island or peninsula facing 
the northern end of the harbour, and is separated from the main- 
In'ul on the east by a shallow lagoon-like extension of the bay 
which is bridged by a causeway passing through the extra-mural 
suburb of Xiximani on another island. The old city, about 
H m. long, north and south, and J m. wide, is enrlo.sed by a heavy 
wall, in places 40 ft. thick, and is defended by several formidable- 
looking forts, which have long been dismantled, but are still in a 
good state of preservation. At the multiland end of the causeway 
leading from the city is the fort of San Felipe, about 100 ft. above 
siM-level, adapted as a distributing reservoir in the city’s water- 
works ; and behind it arc verdure-covered hills rising to an 
elevation of 500 ft., forming a picturesque background to the 
grey walls and red-tiled roofs of the city. The streets are narrow, 
irregular and roughly paved, but are lighted by electricity ; 
tramway linCs run between the principal points of the city and 
suburbs. The houses are built with thick walls of stone and 
brick round open courts, in the Moorish style, and their iron- 
barred doors and wdndows give them the appearance of being a 
part of the loriihcations. Among the numerous churches, the 
largest and most impo.sing is the Jesuit church of San Juande 
Dios, with its double towers and celebrated marble pulpit: an 
old monastery adjoins. Cartagena is an episcopal see, and its 
cathedral dates from colonial times. The city was once the head- 
quarters of the Inquisition in South America, and the edifice 
whicii it occupied, now private property, is an object of much 
interest. The water supply of the city was formerly obtained 
from rainwater tanks on the walls or by carriage from springs a 
few miles inland. JUit in igob an Knglish company received a 
concession to bring w'atcr h)" pipes from springs on the Turbajo 
hills, 300 ft. above the sea. 

'I'he commercial importance of Cartagena declined greatly 
during the period of civil disorders which followed the war for 
independence, but in later years has revived. In the reign of 
Philip II. the Spaniards had opened a canal (“ El Dique ”) 
through some marshes and lagoons into a small western outlet of 
the Magdalena, which gave access to thatjiver at Calamar, about 
81 m. above the bar at its mouth; during Cartagena’s decline 
this was allowed to fill up ; it was reopened in 1846 for a short 
time and then was obstructed again by river floods ; but in 1881 
it was reopened for steam navigation. Towards the end of the 
iqth century a raihvay, 65 m, long, was built between Cartagena 
and (Calamar. Imports consist of cotton, linen and woollen 
fabrics, hardware, cutler>" and machinery, kerosene, glass and 
earthenw'are ; and the exports of cattle, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
coco-nuts and fibre, dividivi and dye-woods, vegetable ivory, 
rubber, hides and skins, medicinal forest products, gold, silver 
and platinum, 'J'he aggregate value of the exports in 1906 was 
$3,788,094 U.S. gold. 

Cartagena was founded in ) 533 by Pedro de Heredia. In 1544 
it w^as captured by pirates, who plundered the town ; in 1585 by 
Sir Francis Drake, who exacted a large ransom ; and in 1697 by 
the French, who obtained from it more than £1,000,000. In 
1741 Admiral Vernon unsuccessfully besieged the town. It was 
takc^y Bolivar in 1815, but was surrendered to the royalists in 
the same year. It was recaptured by the republicans on the 25th 
of September 1821, and thereafter remained in their possession. 
It figured prominently in the political agitations and revolutions 
which followed, and underwent a siege in the civil war of 1885. 
It was an important naval station under Spanish colonial rule, 
and is the principal naval station of Colombia. 

CARTAGENA, X)T Carthagena, a seaport of south-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Murcia; in 37° 36' N. and 0° 58' W., at 
the terminus of a branch railway from the city of Murcia, and 
on the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (iqoo) 99,871. Cartagena is 
fortified, and possesses an arsenal and naval dockyards. To- 
gether with Ferrol and San Fernando near Cadiz, the other great 
naval stations of Spain, it is governed by an admiral with the 
title of ^ptain-general. It has also an episcopal see. 

Tholiii^ ‘Stands on a hill separated by a little plain from the 


harbour ; towards the north and east it communicates with a 
fertile valley ; on the south and west it is hemmed in by high 
mountains. Its grey hou.ses have a neglected, almost a dilapi- 
dated appearance, from the friable stone of which they are 
constructed ; and there are no buildings of antiquarian interest 
or striking architectural beauty, except, perhaps, the ruined 
citadel and the remnants of the town walls. The wide streets 
are traversed by a system of tramways, w'hich pass through 
modern suburbs to the mining district about two leagues inland, 
and on the west a canal enables small vessels to enter the town 
without using the port. The harbour, the largest in Spain after 
that of Vigo, and the finest on the east coast, is a spacious bay, 
deep, except near its centre, where there is a ledge of rock barely 
5 ft. under water. It is dominated, on the seaward side, by four 
iiills, and approached by a narrow entrance, with forts on either 
hand ; a breakwater affords shelter on the east, and on the west 
is the Arsenal Basin, often regarded as the original harbour of 
the Carthaginians and Romans. 'I'lie island called La Escom- 
brera, the ancient Scombrarta {i.e. “ mackerel fishery ”), 2i m. 
south, protects ('artagena from the violence of wind and waves. 

The mines near the city arc very productive, and thousands of 
men and beasts are employed in transporting lead, iron, coppe r, 
zinc and sulphur to the coast. 'I’he industrial and commercial 
progress of Cartagena was much hindered, during the first half 
of the 19th century, by the prevalence of epidemic diseases, 
the abandonment of the arsenal, and rivalry with the neighbour- 
ing port of Alicante. Its sanitary condil ion, though still defective, 
was improved by the drainage of the adjacent Almajar Marsh ; 
and after 1870, when the population had dwindled to about 
26,000, Cartagena advanced rapidly in size and wealth. 'Fhe 
opening of the railway enabled it to compcle successfully with^ 
Alicante, and revived the mining and metallurgical industries,’ 
while considerable sums were expended on bringing the coast 
and land defences up to date, and adding new (luays, (locks and 
other harbour works. As a naval station, Cartagena suffered 
severely in 1898 from the maritime disasters of the Spanisli- 
Americun War ; and its commerce was much affected when, 
at the beginning of the same year, Porman, or Portman, a mining 
village on a well-sheltered bay about ii m. east, was declared by 
royal order an independent port. Vessels go to Porman to land 
coke and coal, and to load iron ore and lead. From Cartagena 
the principal exports are metallic ores, esparto grass, wine, 
cereals and fruit. E.sparto grass, which grows freely in the 
vicinity, is the spartum, or Spanish broom, which gave the town 
its Roman designation of Carthago Spartaria. It is still used 
locally for making shoes, ships’ cables, mats and a kind of spun 
cloth. Timber is largely imported from the United States, 
Sweden and Russia ; coal from Great Britain ; dried codfish 
from Norway and Newfoundland. In 1904, exclusive of coasters 
and small craft trading with north-west Africa, 662 ships of 
604,208 tons entered the port of Cartagena, 259 being British 
and 150 Spanish; while 90 vessels were accommodated at IVirman. 

Cartagena was founded about the year 243 n.c. by the Cartha- 
ginian Hasdrubal, and was called Carthago Nova or New Carthage, 
to distinguish it from the African city of Carthage. It was 
conveniently situated opposite to the (Carthaginian territory in 
Africa, and was early noted for its harbour. Its silver and gold 
mines were the source of great wealth both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans. In 210 u.c. this important place, the 
headquarters and treasure city of the Punic army, was stormed 
and taken with great slaughter by P. Scipio. The city continued 
to flourish under the Romans, who made it a colony, with the 
name Colonia Vutrix Julia Nova Carthago. In a.d. 425 it was 
pillaged and nearly destroyed by the Goths. Cartagena was a 
bishopric from about 400 to 1289, when the see was removed to 
Murcia. Under the Moors it became an independent principality, 
which was destroyed by Ferdinand II. of Castile in 1243, restored 
by the Moors, and finally conquered by James I. of Aragon in 
1276. It was rebuilt by Philip II. of Spain (1527-1598) for the 
sake of its harbour. In 1585 it was sacked by an English fleet 
under Sir Francis Drake. In 1706, in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, it was occupied by Sir John Leake ; and in the next 
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year it was retaken by the duke of Berwick. On the 5th of 
November 1823 it capitulated to the French. In consequence 
of the insurrection in Spain, Cartagena was in 1844 again the 
scene of warfare. On the 23rd of August 1873 it was bombarded 
by the Spanish fleet under Admiral Lobos ; on the nth of 
October a battle took place off the town, between the ships of 
the government and the rebels, and on the 12th of January 1874 
Cartagena was occupied by the government troops. 

Sec hihliotern histoHca de Cartagena, by (1. Vicent y Portillo 
(Madrid, i88q, Ac.) : J'echos v fechas de Cartagena, by I. Martinez 
Rito (Cartagena, 18(^4) ; and Serie de los obispox de Cartagena, by 1 *. 
Diaz Cas.son (Madrid, 1805). | 

CARTAGO, the capital of the province of ( artago, in Costa 
Rica, Central America ; 13 m. P^S.K. of San Jose by the trans- 
continental railway. Pop. (tqoo) 4536. Cartago is built 4930 ft. 
above sea-level, on the fertile ancl beautiful plateau of Sun Jose, 
and at the southern base of the volcano Inizu (1 1,200 ft.). Some 
of its older buildings, especially the churches, are of considerable 
interest ; but all bear marks of the volcanic disturbances from 
which the town has suffered on many occasions — notably in 
1723, when it was nearly overwhelmed by the bursting of the 
flooded crater of Irazu, and in 1841, when it was shattered by an 
earthquake. There are hot mineral springs much frequented 
by invalids at Bella Vista, a suburb connected with the town by a 
tramway 3 m. lung. The local trade is chiefly in coffee of fine 
quality, which is readily cultivated in the rich volcanic soil of the 
neighbourhood. Cartago is said to have been in existence as 
early as 1522 ; it was probably named in 1563 by the Spaniard 
Vaz(|ucz de Coronado, to whom its foundation is often ascribed, 
'rhough several times plundered by buccaneers, it retained its 
importance as the capital of Costa Rica until 1823, when it is said 
by tradition to have contained 30,000 inhabitants. Its prosperity 
rapidly diminished after the transference of the scat of govern- 
ment to San Jose, in 1823, but somewhat revived with the 
development of railways after 1871. 

CARTE, THOMAS (1686-1754), Knglish hi.storian, was born 
at Diismoon, near Clifton. He was educated at Oxford, and 
was first brought into notice by his controversy with Dr Henry 
Chandler regarding the Irish massacre, in which he defended 
Charles 1 . 1 1 is attachment to the Stuarts also caused him to 
remain a non-juror, and on the discovery of the plot of Atterbury , 
whose secretary he was, he was forced to flee to France. There 
he collected materials for an English edition of De Thou and 
Rigault, which were purchased and published by Dr Mead. 
Being recalled to England througli the influence of Queen 
( uroline, he published, in 173S, A General Account 0/ the Necessary 
Materials for a History oj England, The first volume of his 
General History of England, which is only of value for its vast 
and careful collection of facts, was published in 1747. By the 
insertion in it of the statement that the king’s evil had been 
cured by the Pretender, Carte forfeited the favour of most of 
his patrons. He, however, continued to publish; and the 2nd 
volume appeared in J750, the 3rd in 1752, the 4th in i7,5.'5* 
He published also a Life of James, duke of Ormond, containing 
a collection of letters, &c. (3 vols., 173.S 1736; "^w ed., in6 vols., 
Oxford, 1851), and a History of the Revolutions of Portugal, with 
letters of Sir R. Southwell during his emba.ssy there (London, 

1 740). His papers became the property of the university of 
Oxford, and were deposited in the Bodleian library. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH (1717-1806), English poet and trans- 
lator, daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, was bom at Deal, 
in Kent, on the i6th of December 1717. Dr Carter educated 
his children, boys and girls, alike ; but Elizabeth’s slowness tired 
his patience, and it was only by great perseverance that she 
conquered her natural incapacity for learning. She studied 
late at night and early in the morning, taking snuff and chewing 
green tea to keep herself awake ; thus causing severe injury 
to her health. She learned Greek and Latin, and Dr Johnson 
said concerning a celebrated scholar that he “ understood 
Greek better than any one whom he had ever known except 
Elizabeth Carter.” She learned also Hebrew, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly some Arabic. She 


studied astronomy, ancient geography, and ancient and modem 
history. Edward Cave was a friend of Dr Carter, and in 1734 
some of Elizabeth’s verses, signed “ Eliza,” appeared in the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine, to which she contributed for many years. 
In 1738 Cave published her Poems upon Particular Occasions ; 
in 1739 she translated from the French an attack on Pope's 
Essay on Man by J. P. de Crousaz ; and in the same year 
appeared her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s New- 
tonianismo per le Damet under the title of Sir Isaac Newton s 
Philosophy explained for the use of the Ladies, in six Dialogues 
on Light and Colour. Her translation of Epictetus (1758) was 
undertaken in 1749 to please her friends, Thomas Seeker (after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) and his niece, Catherine 
Talbot, to whom the translation was sent, sheet by sheet, as it 
was done. In 1762 Miss Carter printed a second collection of 
Poems on Seiferal Occasions. Her letters to Miss Talbot contain 
an account of a tour on the continent undertaken in 1763 in 
company with Edward and Elizabeth Montagu ancl William 
Pulteney, 1st carl of Bath. Dr Carter, from 1762 to his death 
in 1774, lived with hisitughter in a house at Deal, which she 
had purchased. An annuity was settled on her by Sir W’illiam 
Pulteney and his wife, who had inherited Lord Bath’s fortune ; 
and she had another annuity from Mrs Montagu. Among 
Mi.ss Carter’s friends and correspondents were Samuel Johnson, 
Bishop Butler, Richard Savage, Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Richardson, Edmund Burke, Hannah More, and Elizabeth Vesey, 
who was a leader of literary society. She died in Clarges Street, 
J*ic^cadilly, on the 19th of February 1806. 

Her Memoirs wen* published in 1807; her correspondence with 
Miss Talbot and Mr.s V'escy in i8oq ; and her letters to Mrs MontaRU 
in 1817. See also .1 Woman of ll'i/ and Wisdom (iyo(>), a biography 
by Alice C. Gaussen, 

^ CARTERET, SIR GEORGE {c. 1610-1680), English politician, 
was born between 1609 and 1617 on the island of Jersey, where his 
family had long been prominent landholders. He was the son 
of Helier de Carteret of St Ouen, and in his youth was trained to 
follow the sea. In 1639 he became comptroller of the English 
navy. During the Civil War he was active in behalf of the king. 
In 1643 he succeeded by reversion from his uncle. Sir Philip 
Carteret, to the post cf bailiff of Jersey, and in the same year 
was appointed by the king lieutenant-governor of the island. 
After subduing the Parliamentary party in the island, he was 
commksioned (1644) a vice-admiral of Jersey and ” the maritime 
parts adjacent,” and by virtue of that office he carried On from 
there an active privateering campaign in the Royalist cause. 
J’arliament branded him as a pirate and excluded him specifically 
from future amnesty. Hi.s rule in Jersey was severe, but profit- 
able to the island ; he devoloped its resources and made it a 
refuge for Royalists, among whom in 1646 and again in 1649- 
1650 was Prince Charles, who created Carteret a knight and 
baronet. In 1650, in consideration of ( arteret’s services, Charles 
granted to him “ a certain island and adjacent islets near Vir- 
ginia, in America,” which were to be called New Jersey ; but no 
settlement upon this grant wa.s made. In 1651 Carteret, after 
a seven weeks’ siege, was compelled to surrender Jersey to a 
Parliamentary force ; he then joined the Royalist exiles in France, 
where for a time he held a command in the French navfl He 
[ returned to England at the Restoration, became aprivy councillor, 
sat in parliament for Portsmouth, and also served as vice-cham- 
berlain of the royal household, a position to which he had been 
appointed in 1647. From 1661 to 1667 he was treasurer of the 
navy. He rendered valuable service during the Dutch W’ar, 
but his lax methods of keeping accounts led to his being censured 
by parliament. In 1667 he became a deputy treasurer of Ireland. 
He continued nevertheless in the royal favour, and subsequently 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the admiralty and 
a member of the board of trade and plantations. He belonged to 
that group of courtiers interested in the colonization of America, 
and was one of the eight to whom Charles 11. granted the country 
of the Carolinas by the charters of 1663 and 1665. In 1664 
James, duke of \’ork, granted that part of his American territory 
between the Hudson and Delaware rivers to Sir George Carteret 
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and John, Lord Berkeley, and in Carteret’s honour this tract 
received the name of New Jersey. Sir George’s relative, Philip 
Carteret (d. 1682), was sent over as governor in 1665, but was 
temporarily deposed in 1672 by the discontented colonists, 
who chose James (Carteret (perhaps a natural son of Sir George) 
as “ president.” Philip Carteret was restored to his office in 
1674. In this year Lord Berkeley disposed of his share of the 
grant, which finally fell under the control of William Penn and 
his associates. With them Carteret agreed (1676) upon a 
boundary line which divided the colony into East and West 
Jersey. He died in January 1680, and two years later his heirs 
disposed of his New Jersey holdings to Penn and other quakers. 

CARTESIANISM,^ the general name given to the philosophy 
developed principally in the works of Descartes, Malebranche and 
Spinoza. It is impossible to exhibit the full meaning of these 
authors except in connexion, for they arc all ruled by one and 
the same thought in different stages of its evolution. It may be 
true that Malebranche and Spinoza were prepared, the former 
by the study of Augustine, the latter by the study of Jewish 
philosophy, to draw from ('artesian prin^ples consequences which 
Descartes never anticipated. But the foreign light did not alter 
the picture on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more 
clearly, 'I’he consequences were legitimately drawm. It may be 
shown that they lay in the .system from the first, and that they 
were evolved by nothing but its own immanent dialectic. At 
the same time it is not likely that they would ever have been 
brought into such clear con.sciousness, or expressed with such 
consistency, except by a philosopher whose circumstanc'es and 
chariicter had completely deta('hed him from all the convictions 
and prejudices of the age. In Malebranche, Cartesianism found 
an interpreter whose meditative spirit was fostered by the 
('loister, but whose speculative boldness was restrained by thjj 
traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found one 
who was in spirit and position more completely isolated than any 
monk, who was removed from the influence of the religious as well 
as the secular world of his time, and who in his solitude seemed 
scarcely ever to hear any voice but the voice of philosophy. 
It is because Cartesianism found such a pure organ of expression 
that its development is, in .some sense, complete and typical. 
Its principles have been carried to their ultimate result, and we 
have before us all the data necessary to determine their value. 

The Philosophy of Descartes. — Descartes was, in the full sense 
of the word, a partaker of the modern spirit. He was equally 
moved by the tendencies that produced the Reformation, and 
the tendencies that produced the revival of letters and science. 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape from a tran- 
scendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to the know- 
ledge of man and the world he lives in. But like Luther, he 
found within human experience, among the matters nearest to 
man, the consciousnes.s of God, and therefore his renunciation 
of schola.sticism did not end either In materialism or in that 
absolute distinction between faith and reason which inevitably 
leads to the downfall of faith. What was peculiar to Descartes, 
however, was the speculative interest which made it impossible 
for him to rest in mere experience, whether of things spiritual or 
of things secular, which made him search, both in our con.scious- 
ness m God and our consciousness of the world, for the links 
by which they are bound to the consciou.sncss Of self. In both 
cases it is his aim to go back to the beginning, to retrace 
of doubt unconscious process by which the world of ex- 
perience was built up, to discover the hidden logic 
that connects the different parts of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned .system, all whose elements are inter- 
dependent, for an* unreasoned congeries of opinions. Hence his 
first step involves reflection, doubt and abstraction. Turning 
the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure the value of that 
collection of beliefs of which he finds himself possessed ; and the 
first thing that reflection seems to discover is its accidental and 
unconnected character. It is a mass of incongruous materials, 
accumulated without system and untested. Its elements have 
been put together under all kinds of influences, without any con- 
1 For biographical details see Descartes ; Malebranche ; Spinoza. 


scions intellectual process, and therefore we can have no assur- 
ance of them. In order that wc may have such assurance we 
must unweave the web of experience and thought which we have 
woven in our sleep, that wc may begin again at the beginning and 
weave it over again with “ clear and distinct ” consciousness 
of what we are doing. De omnibus duhitandum est. We must 
free ourselves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
prejudice and tradition with which our consciousness of the world 
has been overlaid, that in that consciousness in its simplest and 
most elementary form we may find the true beginning of know- 
ledge. The method of doubt is at the same time a method of 
abstraction, by which Descartes rises above the thought of the 
particular objects of knowledge, in order that he may find the 
primary truth in which lies the very definition of knowledge, or 
the reason why anything can be said to be true. First disappears 
the whole mass of dogmas an8 opinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority. Then the 
supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external reality is not 
immediately given in sensation. It is acknowledged by all that 
the senses often mislead us as to the nature of things without us, 
and perhaps they may also mislead us as to there being anything 
without us at all. Nay, by an effort, we can even (’airy doubt 
beyond this point ; we can doubt even mathematical truth. 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts directed to the geometrical 
demonstration, when the steps of the process are immediately 
before our minds, we cannot but a.ssent to the proposition 
that the angles of a triangle are equal lo two right angles ; 
but when we forget or turn away our thoughts from such demon- 
stration, we can imagine that God or some powerful spirit is 
playing upon our minds to deceive them, so that even our most 
certain judgments may be illusory. In this naive manner does. 
Descartes express the idea that there arc necessities of thought 
prior to, and presupposed in the truth of geometry. He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the “ lendingi ” that .seem to 
come to it from anything but itself, t)f aUi*«Clation (0 being 
that ran be supposed to be given to it from wJHMt, that he may 
discover the primary unity of thought and^likig on which ail 
knowledge depends. And this he finds in'^ite self- cortuiaty 
consciousness. Whatever I abstract from, f cannot ottho 
abstract from self, from the “ I think ” that, as Kant thinking 
puls it, accompanies all our ideas ; for it was in fact the ®*^^* 
very in depen deace of this universal element on the particulars 
that made all iowr previous abstraction possible. ICven doubt 
rests on certWnde ; alone with self I cannot get rid of this self. 
By an aflort^of thought I separate my thinking self from all 
that I think, but the thinking self remains, and in thinking I 
am. Cogito, erf^o sum : “ I think, therefore I am.” The objective 
judgment of self-con.sciousness is bound up with or involved 
in the very faculty of judging, and therefore remains when we 
abstract from all other objective judgment.^. It is an assertion 
involved in the very proces.s by which we dismiss all other 
assertions. Have we not then a right to regard it as a primitive 
unity of thought and being, in which is contained, or out of which 
may be developed, the very definition of truth ? 

The sense in which Descartes understood his first principle becomes 
clearer when we look at his answers to the objections made against it. 
On the one hand it was challenged by those who asked, 
like Gassendi, why the argument should be txised especi- f 

ally on thought, and why we might not say with as 
a riglit, ambnlo, xum: “1 walk, therefore I am.”'" . 
Descartc^s explains that it Is only as referred to consciouR- _ * ,, 
ness that walking is an evidence of my existence ; but it I 
say, ” 1 am cunscious of walking, therefore I exist,” this is etiuivalent 
to saying, ” I think in one particular way, therefore I exist.” But 
it is not thinking in a particular way, but thinking in general that 
is coextensive with my existence. I am not always conscious of 
walking or of any other special state or object, but I am always 
conscious, for except m consciousness there is no ego or self, and 
wluTc there i.s con.sciou.sncss there is always an ego. " Do I then always 
think, even in sleep?” a.sks the objector; and Descartes exposes 
himself lo Bie criticisms of Locke, by maintaining that it is im- 
possible that there should ever be an interval in the activity of 
consciousness, and by insisting that as man is essentially a Ih inking 
.substance, the child thinks, or is .self-conscious, oven in its mother’s 
womb. The difficulty disappears when we observe that the question 
as to the conditions under which self-conaciousnees is developed in 
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the individual human subject does not affect the nature of self- 
consciousness in itself or in its relation to knowledge. The force of 
Descarlcs’s argument really li(‘s in this, that the world as an intelli- 
gible world exists only for a conscious self, and tliat therefore the 
unity of thought and lasing in sell-consciousness is ])resupposed in 
all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say that it exists only as it 
thinks, and that it thinks always. Cogt/r;, ergo sum is. as Descartes 
points out, not a syllogism, but the expression of an identity winch 
IS discerned by the simple intuition of the mind.^ If it were other- 
wise, the major '' omitr quad cogitai existit " would require to have 
been known before th(‘ minor “ engtto " ; whereas on the contrary 
it is from tlie immediate consciousness of being a.s contained in self- 
consciousness that that major can alone be derived. Again, when 
Hobbes and others argued that thinking is or may l>e a property 
of a material substance, Descartes answers that the <|ue3tion whether 
the material and tlie thinking substance arc one does not meet us 
at the outset, but can only In? solved after we have considered wdiat 
is involved in the conccptioia of these different substances respec- 
tively.® In other words, to Wgin by treating thinking as a quality 
of a mati'i'ial substance, is to go outsid<> ol the intelligible world lor 
an explanation of the intelligible world. It is to ask for something 
jirior to that which is first in thought. If it be true that the conscious- 
nes.s of self Is that from which we cannot alwtract, that which is 
involved in the knowledge of anything, then to go beyond it and seek 
for a reason or explanation oi it in anytliing else is to go beyond 
the beginning of knowledge ; it Ls to ask for a knowledge before 
knowledge. 

Descartes, however, Ls himself unfaithful to this point of view ; 
for, strictly taken, it would involve the consequence, not only that 
there is nothing prior to the pure consciousne.ss of self, but that 
thtjrt* can be no object which is not in necessary relation to it. 
Hence there r^n be no absolute ojiposition between thought and 
anything else, no opposition which thought itself does not transcend. 
Blit DescarU‘.s commits the error of making thought the property 
of a substance, a rvs cogitans, winch a.s such can immediately or 
directly apprehend nothing but thoughts or ideas ; while, altogether 
outside of these thoughts and ideas, there is another substance 
characterized by the property of extension, and with which thought 
has nothing to do. Matter in space is thus changed, in Kantian 
language, into a “ thing in itself.” an object out of all relation to 
the siitiject ; and on the other hand, mind 8eem.s to be shut up 
in the magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity of breaking 
through the circle or apf^j^cnding reality but itself. Between 
thought and being, in spiW^l their subjective unity in self-conscious- 
ness, a great gulf seems still to be fixed, which cannot be crossed 
unless thought should become extended, or matter think. But to 
Descartes the dualism is absolute, because it is a presupposition with 
which h(! starts. Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deid wnth 
anything but thought, without ceasing to be mind ; and matter 
must cease to be matter ere it can Jose its ab.soliite externality, ils 
nature as having partes extra partes, and acquire the unity of mind. 
I'hcy are oppo.sed as the divisible and the indivisible, and there is 
no possible existence of matter in thought except a rejiresentative 
existence. The ideal (or, as Descartes calls it, objective) existence 
of matter in thought and the real (or. as Descartes calls it, formal) 
exLstence of matter out of thought are absolutely different and 
indcjiendent things. 

It was, however, impossible for Descartes to be content with 
a subjective idealism that confined all knowledge to the tauto- 
logical expre^ion of self-consciousness 1 am I,” 
ej^tenee “ What J perceive I perceive.” If the individual is to 
o/Ootf, self-consciousness the principle of all know- 

ledge, there must be something in it which transcends 
the distinction of .self and not self, which carries him beyond 
the limit of his own individuality. What then is the point where 
the subjective consciousness passes out into the objective, 
from which it seemed at first absolutely excluded ? Descartes 
answers that it is through the connexion of the consciousness of 
self with the consciousness of God. It is because we find God 
in our minds that we find anything else. The proof of God’s 
existence is therefore tlie hinge on which the whole Cartesian 
philosophy turn.s, and it is necessary to examine the nature of 
it .somewhat closely. 

Descartes, in the first place, tries to extract a criterion of truth 
out of the co^itOf ergo sum. Why am I assured of my own existence ? 
It is because the conceptionof existence is atonceand immediately 
involved in the consciousness of self. I can logically distin- 
guish the two elements, but I cannot separate them ; whenever I 
clearly and distinctly conceive the one, I am forced to think the 
other along with it. But this gives me a rule for all judgments 

* Resp. ad secundas objectiones. p. 74, — quoting from the Elzevir 
edition. 

® Resp, ad tdrtias object, p. 94. 
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whatever, a principle which is related to the cogtiOi ergo sum as 
the formal to the material principle of knowledge. Whatever 
we cannot separate from the clear and distinct conception of 
anything, necessarily belongs to it in reality ; and on the other 
hand, whatever we can separate from the clear and distinct 
conception of anything, does not necessarily belong to it in 
reality. Let us therefore set an object clearly before us, let us 
sever it in thought so far as is possible from all other objects, 
and we shall at once be able to determine what properties and 
relations are essential and what are not essential to it. And if 
we find empirically that any object manifests a property or 
relation not involved in the dear and distinct conception of it, 
we can say with certainty that such property or relation does not 
belong to it except by arbitrary arrangement, or, in other words, 
by the external combination of things which in their own nature 
have no affinity or connexion. 

Now, by the application of this principle, we might at once 
assure ourselves of many mathematical truths ; but, as has been 
already shown, there^ is a point of view from which we may 
doubt even these, so long as the idea of a God that deceives us 
is not excluded. If it is not certain that there is a God that 
cannot lie, it is not certain that there is an objective matter in 
space to which mathematical truth applies. But the existence of 
God may be proved in two ways. In the first place, it may be 
proved through the principle of causality, which is a self-evident 
truth. We have in our mind many ideas, and according to the 
principle of causality, all these ideas must be derived from 
sometliing that contains a ‘‘ formal ” reality which corresponds 
to their ** objective reality, i.e. which contains at least as 
much reality in its existence out of thought as they contain in 
their existence in thought. Now we might derive from ourselves 
not only the ideas of other minds like ourselves, but possibly 
also of material objects, since these arc lower in the scale of 
existence than ourselves, and it is conceivable that the idea of 
them might be got by omitting some of the qualities which 
distingui-sh ourselves. But the idea of God, of a being who is 
eternal and immutable, all-powerful, alDwise, and all-good, 
ainnot be derived from our own limited and imperfect existence. 
The origin, therefore, must be sought in a being who contains 
actually in himself all that is contained in our idea of him. 

It was objocied by some of the critics of Descartes that the idea 
of God as the infinite Beinp is merely negative, and that it is derived 
from the finite simply by abstracting from its conditions. . 

Descartes answers that the case is just the reverse- the . 
infinite i.s the ]>ositive idea, and the finite is the negative, * * 
and therefon* the former i.^ the presup|X)sitioii of the latter, 

As Kant, at a later date, jHiinted out that space is not a general 
conception, abstracted from the ideas of particular spaces, and 
representing the common element in them, but that, on the contrary, 
the ideas of particular spaces are got by the limitation of the one 
infinite space that is prior to them, so Descartes maintains in general 
that the idea of the finite is had only by limitation of the infinite, 
and not the idea of the infinite by abstraction from the particular 
detenninations of the finite. It is a nccessaiy consequence of this 
that the self-consciousness of a finite being is bound up with the 
consciousness of the infinite. Hence the idea of God is not merely 
one among other ideas which we have, but it is the one idea that is 
necessary to our very existence as thinking beings, the idea through 
which alone we can think ourselves, or anything else. ” I ought 
never to suppose,” says Descartes, ” that my conception of the 
infinite is a negative idea, got by negation of the finite, just as I 
conceive repose to be merely negation of movement, and darkness 
merely the negation of light. On the contrary. 1 see manifestly 
that there is more reality in the infinite than in the finite substance, 
and that therefore 1 have in me the notion of the infinite, even in 
Some sense prior to the notion of the finite, or, in other words, that 
the notion of myself in some sense presupposes the notion of God ; 
for how could 1 doubt or desire, how could I be conscious of anything 
as a want, how could I know that I am not altogether perfect, if I 
had not in me the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by com- 
jiarison with whom I recognize the defects of my own existence ? ” • 
Descartes then goes on in various ways to illustrate the thesis that 
the consciousness of a defective and growing nature cannot give 
rise to the idea of infinite perfection, but on the contrary presupposes 
it. We could not think of a series of approximations unless there 
were somehow present to uS the idea of tnc completed infinite as the 
goal we aim at. If we had not the consciousness of ounwelves as 
finite in relation to the infinite, either we should not be conscious of 

® MediUUlu) Urtia, p. ax. 
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ourselves at all, or we should be conscious of ourselves as infinite. 
The image of God is so impressed by him ^on us, that we “ con- 
ceive that resemblance wherein the idea of God is contained by the 
same faculty whereby we arc conscious of ourselves.” In other 
words, our consciousness of ourselves is at the same time conscious- 
n(‘ss of our finitudc, and hence of our relation to a being who is 
inlinito, 

I'lu: principle which underlies the reasoning of Descartes is, that 
to be conscious of a limit, is to transcend it. We could not feel the 
limits either upon our thought or upon our existence, we could not 
doubt or desire, it we did not already apprehend something beyond 
these limits. Nay, we could not be conscious of our existence as 
individual selves if we were not conscious of that which is not 
ourselves, and of a unity in which both self and not-self are included. 
Our individuid life is therefore to us as self-conscious beings a part 
of a wider universal life. Doubt and asjiiration are but the mani- 
festation of this essential division and contradiction of a nature, 
which, as conscious of itself, is at thi‘ same time conscious of the 
whole in which it is a ])art. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so w'e may say that a thinking being is not 
only an individual, but alw’dys m some sense identified with that 
universal unity of being to which it is essentially related. 

If Th'seartes had follow'ed out this line of thought, ho would have 
l»een led at once to the pantheism of ^linoza, if not beyond it. 
As it is. he is on the verge of contradiction w’ith hiiiiself when he 
speaks of the consciousness of God as in some sense prior to the con- 
sciousness of sell. How can anything be juior to the first principle 
of know'hslge ? It is no answer to say that the consciousness of 
God is the (jrimifjinm es^nnli^ while the consciousness of self is the 
fojnc fpium cof^noscendi . For, if the idea of God is prior to the idea 
ol self, knowledge must begin where existence begins, wdlh tiod. 
The words “in .some sense," with which Descartes qualilus his 
assertion of the ]iriority of the idea of God, only betray his hesitation 
and his partial consciousness of the contradiction in which he is 
involved. Some of Descartes’s critics presented this difficulty to 
liirn in another form, and accused him of reasoning in a circle when 
he said that it is becau.se God cannot lie that we are certain that our 
Gear and distinct ideas do not ileceive us. The very existence of the 
conscious self, the cn^fto, cr^o sum, which is the nrst of all truths 
and therefore prior in certitude to the existence of God, is believed 
only becatise ot the clearness and distinctness with w’hich we appre- 
hend it. How then, they arguvd, could God’s truthfulness be our 
security for a principle which we must use in order to prove the 
IxMUg of God ? 'Phe answ'er of Descartes is .somewhat lame. We 
cannot doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth based 
on a self-evident princijile, when we are directly contemplating it 
in all the ncco.ssity of its evidence ; it is only wdien w'e forget or turn 
away from this evidence, and begin to think of the possibility of a 
deceitful God, that a doubt arises which cannot be removed except 
bv the conviction that God is true.^ It can scarcely be said that 
this is a dignus vindtee widns, or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best resource to the forgetful spirit that has lost its 
direct hold on truth and its faith in itself, (^od, truth, and the human 
spirit arc thus conceived as having merely external and accidental 
relations with each other. What Descartes, however, is really ex- 
pressing in this exoteric way is simply that beneath and beyond all 
particular truths lies the great general truth of the unity ot thought 
and existence. In contemplating particular truth, we may not 
consciously relate it to this unity, but wdieii we have to aefend 
ourselves against .scepticism we are forced to realize this relation. 
The ultimate answer to any attack upon a s]iecial aspect or element 
of truth must be to show that the fate ol truth itself, the very 
possibility of knowledge, is involved in the rejection of it, and that 
we cannot doubt it without doubting reason itself. But to doubt 
reason is, in th(‘ language of De.scartes, to doubt the truthfulness of 
God, for, in his view, the idea of God is involved in the very con- 
stitution of reason. Taken in this way then, liie import of Descartes’s 
answer is, that the consciousness of self, like every other particular 
truth, is not at first seen to i\‘st on the consciousness of God, but 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so rest. 
But if tins be so, then in making the con.sciou.sne.ss of .self his first 
principle of knowledge, Descartes has stopped .short of the truth. 
It can only be the first principle if it i.s understood, not as the 
consciousness of the individual self, but in a sen.se in which the 
consciousncs.s of self is identical with the consciousness of God. 

I-)escartes, however, is far from a clear apprehension of the ultimate 
unity of thought and L>eing, wdiich nevertheless he strives to find in 
God. Beginning with an absolute separation of the res cogitans 
from tlie res extensa, he is continually falling back into dualism 
just when he seemed to have escaped from it. Even in God the 
absolute unify, idea and reality fall asunder ; our idea of God is not 
God in us, it is only an idea of which God’s existence is the cause. 
But the category of cau.sality, if it forms a bridge between different 
things, as here betwetm knowing and being, at the same time repels 
them from each otlier. It is a category of external relation which 
may be adequate to express the relation of the finite to tiie finite, 
but not the relation of the finite to the infinite. We cannot conceive 
God as the cause of our idea of him, without making God a purely 

^ Resp. quartae^ p. 234. 


objective and therefore finite existence. Nor is the case better 
when we turn to the so-called ontological argument, — that existence 
is necessarily involved in the idea of God, just as the property of 
having its angles equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of 
a triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that thought 
transcends the distinction between itself and existence, and that 
therefore existence cannot Ik* a thing in itself out of thought, but 
mu.st be an intelligible world that exists as such only for the thinking 
being, there is some force in the argument. But this meaning we 
cannot find in Descartes, or to find it we must make him inconsistent 
with him.self. He was so far from having quelled the phantom 
“ thing in itself,” that he treated matter in space as such a thing, 
and thus confused externality of .space with externality to the mind. 
On this dualistic basis, the ontological argument becomes a manife.st 
paralogism, and lies open to all the objections that Kant brought 
against it. That the idea of God involves existence, proves only 
that God, if he exists at all, exists by the necessity of his lieing. 
But the link that shall bind though^to existence is still wanting, 
and, in consistency with the other presuppositions of Descartes, it 
cannot be .supplied. 

But again, even if we allow to De.scarte.s that God is the unity of 
thought and being, we must still ask what kind of unity ? Is it a 
mere generic unity, reached by abstraction, and therefore leaving 
out all the distinguishing characteristics of the particulars under it ? 
Or is it a concrete unity to which tlie particular elements arc sub- 
ordinated, but in which they are neverlhele.ss included ? To an.swer 
this question, we need only locik at the relation of the finite to the 
infinite, as it is expressed in the passage alreadj^ quoted, and in 
many others. Descartes always s}>eaks of the infinite as a purely 
aftirmative or positive existence, and of the finite in so far as it is 
distingui.shed from the infinite, as purely negative, or in other word.', 
as a nonentity. “ I am." he says, ” a mean between God and 
nothing, betw*cen the Supreme Being and not- being. In so far as 1 
am created by God, there is nothing in me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error. But on the other hand, if I consider myscli 
as participating in nothingne.ss or not-being, inasmuch as 1 am not 
mysell the Supreme Being, but in many ways deli'ctive, I find myself 
ex"po.scd to an infinity ol errors. Thus error as such is not something 
real that dejiends on God. but simply a defect ; I do not need to 
explain it by means of any .special faculty bestowed on me by God, 
but merely by the tact that the faculty for discerning truth from 
error with which he has endowed me, is not infinite.” - But if we 
follow out tiii.s )>rinciple to its logical re||dl, \vc mu.st say not only 
that error is a con.sequence of finitiide, buB.-io tliat the very existence 
of the finite as such is an error or illu.sion. All linitude, all determina- 
tion, according to the well-known Spinozistic aphorism, is negation, 
and negation cannot con.stitute reality. To know the reality of 
things, therefore, we have to abstract from their limits, or in other 
words, the only reality is the infinite. Finite being, qxta linite, has 
no existence, and finite self-consciousness, con.sciouKm‘.ss ol a sell 
in opposition to or limited by a not-self, is an illusion. But Descartes 
does not thus reason, lie does not see “ anythmg in the nature of 
the infinite which .should exclude the existence of finite things.” 
“ What,” he asks, “ would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing ? Perceiving in our.selv(?s the 
power of thinking, we can easily conceive that there should be a 
greater intelligence elsewhere. And even if we should suppose that 
intelligence increased ad inlinitiim, we need not fear that our own 
Avould be lessened. And the same i.-> true of idl other attributes 
which we ascribe to God, even of his power, provided only that we 
do not suppose that the power in us is not .subjected to tiod's will. 
In all jxiints, therefore, he is infinite without any exclusion of cren ted 
things.” ^ The truth of this view we need not dispute ; the question 
is as to its consistency with Cartesian principles. It may be a higher 
idea of God to conceive him as revealing himself in and to finite 
creatures ; but it is a different idea from tliat which is inrqiiied in 
Descartes’s explanations of error. It is an inconsi.steiicy that brings 
De.scartes nearer to Christianity, and nearer, it may also be said, 
to a true metaphysie ; Init it is not the less an incon.«lstency with 
his fundainenlal jirinciples, wdiich necessarily disappears in their 
subsequent development. To conceive the finite as constituted not 
merely by the ab.sence of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
but as in necessary unity with the infinite ; to conceive the infinite 
as not merely that which has no limits or determinations, but as 
that which is self-determined and .self-manifesting, which through all 
finitude and manifestation returns upon itself, may not be erroneous. 
Hut it would not be dilhcult to show that the adoption of such a 
conception involves the rejection or modification of almost every 
doctniic of the Carte.sian system. 

In connexion with this inconsistency we may notice the very 
different relations in which Descartes cotweives mind on the one side 
and matter on the other, to stand tow*ards God, who yet . 

is the cause of both, and must therefore. Ivy the principle 
of causality, contain in him.self all that is in both. Matter 
and mind are to Descartes absolute opposites. Whatever can 
be asserted of mind can lx? denied of matter, whatever can be 
asserteef of matter can be denied of mind. Matter is passive, mind 
is active ; matter Is extended, and therefore divisible ad infinitum ; 
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mind is an indivisible unity. In fact, though of this De.scartes is 
not conscious, the determination of the one is mediated by its 
opposition to the other ; the ideas of object and subject, the self 
and not*self, are terms of a relation distinguishable but inseparable. 
But in the idea of God we must tind a unity which transcends this 
difference in one way or another, whether by combining the two 
under a higher notion, or, as it would be more natural to expect on 
Cartesian i>rinciples, by abstracting equally from the particular 
characteristics of both. Descartes really does neither, or rather he 
acts partly on the one principle and partly on the other. In his idea 
of God he abstracts from the properties of matter but not from those 
of mind. “ God," he says, ‘^contains in himself formaliter all that 
is in mind, but only eminenter all that is in matter " ; ^ or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it more popularly, he is mind, but he is only 
(he creator of matter. And for this he gives as his reason, that 
matter as being divisible and passive is essentially imperfect. Ipsa 
natura corporis mulias imperfactiones invnlvit, and, therefore, “ there 
is more analogy between sounds and colours than there is between 
material things and God." But the real imperfection here lies in the 
abstractness of the Cartesian conception of matter as merely 
extended, merely passive ; and this is balanced by the equal abstract- 
ness of the conception of mind or self-con.sciousness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a jmre intelligence without any object but itself. 
If matter as absolutely ojiposed to mind is imperfect, mind as 
absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect. In fact they are 
the elements or factors of a unity, and lose all m«‘aning when severed 
from each other, and if we are to seek this unity by abstraction, we 
must equally abstract from both. 

The result of this onc-sidednes.s is seen in the fact that Descartes, 
who begins by separating mind from matter, ends by finding the 
essence of mind in juire will, i,e. in pure formal self*deter- 
mnd^U Hence God’s will is conct'ived as absolutely 

■ arbitrary, not determined by any end or law, for all laws, 
even the necessary truths that constitute reason, spring from 
God’s determination, and do not precede it. " He is the author 
of the essence of things no less than their existence." and his will 
has no reason but his wilt. In man there is an intelligence with 
eternal laws or truths involved in its structure, which so far limits 
his will. " He finds the nature of good and truth already determined 
by God, and his will cannot be moved by anything else." His 
highest freedom consists in having his will determined by a clear 
percu'ption of the nature of good ami truth, and "he Is never in- 
different exci'pt when he is ignorant of it. or at least does not sec it 
so clearly as to be lilted above the possibility of doubt."* In- 
difference of will is to him " the lowest grade of liberty," yet, on the 
other hancl, in nothing does the image of God in him show itself 
more clearly than in the fact that his will is not limited by his 
clear and distinct knowledge, l)ut is " in a manner infinite." P'or 
" there is no object of any will, even the infinite will of God, to 
which our will does not extend. Belief is a free act, for as we 
can yield our assent to the obscure conceptions presented by sense 
and the imagination, and thus allow ourselves to be led into error, 
so on the other hand we can refuse to give this assent, or allow our- 
selves to be determined by anything but the clear and distinct ideas 
of intelligence. That which makes it possible for us to err is that 
also in which the divine image in us is most clearly seen. We cannot 
hav'c the freislom of God wliose will create.s the object of his know- 
ledge ; i)ut in reserving our assent for the clear and distinct 
perceptions of intelligence, we, as it were, re-enact for ourselves 
the divine law, and repeat, so far as is possible to finite beings, the 
transcendent act of will in which truth and good had their origin. 

Tin* inherent defect of this view is the divorce it makes between the 
form and the matter of intelligence. It implies that reason or self- 
consciousness is one tiling, and that truth is another and fjuite 
difff'rent thing, wliicli has been united to it by the arbitrary will of 
God. The same external conception of the relation of truth to the 
mind is iiuolved in tlie doi'trine of innate ideas. It is true that 
Descartes did not hold that doctrine in the coarse form in which it 
w'as attributed to him by Locke, but expressly declares that he has 
" never said or thought at any time that the mind required innate 
ideas w'hich were separated from the faculty of thinking. He had 
simply used the word innate to distinguish those ideas which are 
derived from that faculty, and not from cxfernal objects or the 
determination of the will. Just as when wc say generosity is innate 
in certain families, and in certain others diseases, like the gout or 
the stone, we do not mean to imply that infants in their mother’s 
womb are affected with the.se complaints." * Yet Descartes, as wc 
have seen, does not hold that these truths are involved in the very 
nature of intelligence as such, .so that we cannot conceive a self- 
conscious being without them. On the contrary^, wc are to regard 
the divine intelligence as by arbitrary act determining that two and 
two should ]»e four, or that envy should be a vice. We are " not to 
conceive eternal truth flowing from God as rays from the sun." ® 
111 other words, we arc not to conceive all particular truths as 
different aspects of one truth. It is part of the imperfection of 
man's finite nature tliat he " finds tru th and good determined for 
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him." It is something given, — given, indeed, along with his very 
faculty of thinking, but still given as an external limit to it. It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to liis finitude as man. 

After what has been said, it is obvious that the transition from 
God to matter must be somewhat arbitrary and external. God’s 
truthfulness is pledged for the reality of that of which we of 

have clear ana distinct ideas ; and we have clear and ^xtamal 
distinct ideas of the extenial world so long as we conceive 
it simply as extended matter, infinitely divisible, and 
moved entirely from without. — so long, m short, as we conceive it 
as the direct opposite of mind, and do not attribute to it any one 
of the properties of mind. " Omnes proprietates, quas in ea dare 
percipimus, ad hoc unum reducuntur, quod sit partibilis et mobilis. 
secundum partes." We must, therefore, free ourselves from the 
obscure and confused modes of thought which arise whenever we 
attribute any of the secondary qualities, which exist merely in our 
sensations, to the objects that cause these sensations. The subjec- 
tive character of such qualities is proved by the constant change 
which takes place in them, without any change of the object in 
wiiich they are perceived. A piece of wax cannot lose its extension ; 
but its colour, its hardness, and all the other qualities whereby it is 
presented to sense, may be easily altered. What is objective in all 
this is merely an extended substance, and the modes of motion 
or rest through which it is made to pa.ss. In like manner we must 
separate from our notion of matter all ideas of actio in distans,—e.i^ 
we must explain weight not as a tendency to the centre of the earth 
or an attraction of distant particles of matter, but as a consequence 
of the pre.ssure of other lioaies, immediately surrounding that which 
is felt to lie heavy.® For the only conceivable actio in distans is 
that which is mediated by thought, and it is only in so fax as we 
suppose matter to have in it a principle of activity like thought, 
that we can accept such explanations of its motion. Again, while 
wc must thus keep our conception of matter clear of all elements 
that do not belong to it, we must also be careful not to take away 
from it those that do bflong to it. It is a defect of distinctness in 
our ideas when we conceive an attribute as existing apart from its 
substance, or a substance without its attribute ; for this is to treat 
elements that are only separated by a " distinction of reason," as 
if they were distinct things. The conception of the possibility of a 
vacuum or empty .space arises merely from our confusing the pos.sil)Ie 
scjiaration of any mode or form of matter from matter in general 
with the inipo.s.sible separation of matter in general from its ow’ii 
essential attribute. Accordingly, in his physical philosophy, 
Descartes attempts to explain everything on mechanical principles, 
starting with the hypothesis that a certain quantity of motion 
has been imprcs.sed on the material universe by God at the first, a 
cpiantity which can never be lost or diminished, and that space is an 
ub.solute plenum in which motion propagates itself in circles. 

It is unnecessary to follow Descartes into the detail of the theory 
of vortices. It is more to the purpose to notice the nature of the 
reasons by which he is driven to regard such a mechanical ^ j / 
explanation of the universe as necessary. A real or sub- 
stantive existence is, in his view, a res completa, a thing ® 
that can be conceived as a whole in itself without relations | 
to any other thing. Now matter and mind are, he * 
thinks, such complete existences, so long as we conceive them, as 
pure intelligence must conceive them, as abstract opposites of each 
other ; and do not permit ourselves to be confused by those mixed 
modes of thought which are due to .sense or imagination. Descartes 
docs not see that in this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, tnat they are correlative 
opposites, and therefore in their separation res incompleiae. In 
other words, they arc merely elements of reality substantiated by 
abstract thought into independent realities. He indeed partly 
retracts his assertion that mind and matter .severed from each other 
are res completae, when he declares that neither can l>e conceived 
as existing apart from God, and that therefore, strictly speaking, 
God alone is a substance. But, as wc have seen, he avoids the 
necessary inference that in God the opposition lx;tween mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God as abstract 
self-consciousness or will, and the material world not as his necessary 
manife.station, but simply as his creation, — as having its origin in 
an act of bare volition and that only. His God is the God of mono- 
theism and not of Christianity, and therefore the wwld is to God 
always a foreign matter which he brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but in which he is not revealed. 

It is a natural consequence of this view that nature is essentially 
dead matter, that beyond the motion it has received from God at the 
lieginning, and which it transmits from part to part . 
without increase or diminution, it has no principle of 
activity in it. Every trace of vitality in it must be 
explained away as a mere false reflection upon it of the nature of 
mind. The world is thus " cut in two with a hatchet," and there 
is no attraction to overcome the mutual repulsion of its severed 
parts. Nothing can be admitted in the material half that savours of 
self-determination, all its energy must be communicated, not self- 
originated ; there is no room for gravitation, still less for magnetism 
o r chemical affinity , in this theory. A fortiori, animal life must be 
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completely explained away. The machine may be very complicated, 
but it IS still, and can be nothin" but, a machine. 11 we once ad- 
mitted that matter could be anything? but mechanical, we should be 
on tlie w’ay to admit that matter could l>cconie mind. When a 
moflern physical philosojiher declares that everythin", even life and 
thouf^hl, is ultimately reducible to matter, we cannot always be 
('ri’lain that he me.nis uhat he seems to s<iy. Not seldom the 
materialist soi-'dnant, when we hear his account of the properties 
of matter, turns out to be something like a spiritualist in disguise ; 
but when De.scartcri asserted that everything but mind is mak'rial, 
and that the animals are automata, there is no .such dubiety of 
interpretation. He said what he meant, and meant what he said, 
in the hardest sense his words can bear. Hts matter was not even 
gravitating, much less living ; it had no pro[)erty except that of 
retaining and transmitting the motion rtH:eived from without by 
pressure and impart. And his annuals were automata, not merely 
m the sense of being governed by sensation an<’ instinct, but precisely 
in the sense that a watch is an automaton. Henry More cries out 
against the ruthless couse<]uence with winch he develops his principles 
to tliis result. "In this," he says, " I do not so much admire the 
pc‘TU‘trative power of your genius as 1 tremble for the fate of the 
animals. What 1 recognize in you is not only subtlety ol thought, 
but a hard and remorseless logic with which you arm yonrsell as 
with a Rword of .steel, to take away life and sensation with one blow*, 
from almost the whole animal kingdom." But Descartes was not 
the man to be turned from the legitimate result ol his principles by 
a scream. " Nec moror ustutias et sugacitates eamim ei vulpium, 
nec qiiaecunque aha propter cibum, vencrem, aut inetum a Imitis 
liunl . J*u)fitcor enim me. posse perfacile ilia omnia vt a sola ntemhrorum 
coiifoimatione pyofectn evplicafe." ^ 

The dilftciilty reaches its height when Descartes attempts to 
t'xplaiii the union of the body and .spirit in man. Between two 
^ . siibatances which, when clearly and distinctly conceived. 

® do not imply each other, tlieie can be none but an artiiicial 
JMM on, unity of comjiosition tliat still leaves them 

external to each other. ICvcn God cannot make them one In any 
higluT sc;nse.“ And as it is inipos.sible in the nature ot mind to see 
any reason wliy it should be embodied, or lU the natui'C ol matter 
to see any reason why it should become the organ ol mind, the union 
of the two must be taken as a mere empirical tact. When we put 
on the one .side all that belongs to intelligence, and on the other 
all that belongs to matter, there is a residuum in our uleas which we 
cannot reduce to either head. This residuum consists ol our appetites, 
our passions, and our sensations, including not only the leelmgs of 

f )ain and ]>leasure, but also the ])ercej)tions of colour, smell, taste, ot 
lardness and softness, ami all lh<* other (piahtie.s apprehended by 
touch. Those must be referred to the union ol mind with body. 
They are subjective in the s(*nse that they give us no information 
as to the nature either ol things or of mini. Their function is only 
to indicate what things are u.seful or hurtful to our composite natiiie 
as such, or in other words what thing.s tend to confirm or dis.solve 
the unity of mind and body, 'riioy indicate that something is taking 
place in our body, or without it. and so stimulate us to some kind ot 
action, but what it is that is taking place they do not tell us. There 
is no resemblance in the sen.sation ol pain produced by great heat to 
the rending of the libres ol our bodv that causes it. But we do not 
need to know the real origin ot our sensation to prevent us going 
too near the hre. Sensation leads us into error only when we are not 
conscious that its office is merely iiractical, and when we atteinj^t 
to make objective judgments by means ol it.s obscure and confused 
ideas, e.g. when wc s/iy that there is heat in our hands or in the fire* 
And the remedy for this error is to be found simjily in the clear 
conviction of the subjectivity of sensation. 

These views of the nature of sense, however, at once force us to 
ask how De.scartcs can consistently admit that a subjective result 
such as sensation, a result in mind, .should be produced 
Thooryor other hand how an objective result. 

OGCAMioiMl result m matter, .should be effected by mind. Descartes 
enuMog, ^jxplaiiis at great length, according to his modification ot 
the physiology ot tho day, that the pineal gland, which is the un- 
mediati* organ ol the soul, i.s acteti on liy the nerves through the 
"animal spirits," and again by reaction upon these s])irits produces 
motions in the body. It is an obvious remark that this explanation 
eithtT materializes mind, or else puls for the solution the x ery problem 
to l»e solved. It was therefore in the spirit ol Descartes, if was only 
making ex])licit what is involved in many of his expressions, wlien 
Geulincx, one of his earliest followers, formulated the theory of 
occasional causes. The general approval of the Cartesian school 
proved that this was a legitimate development of doctrine. Yet it 
lore away the last veil from the absolute dualism of the system, 
which had so far stretched the antagonism of mind and matter 
that no mediation remained possihU*. or what is the same thing, 
rcnmitied possible only through an inexplicable will of God. The 
intrusion of such a Deus ex maditna into filiilosophy only showed 
that philosophy by its violent alistract.ion had destroyed the unity 
of the known and intelligible world, and was, therefore, forced to 
seek that unity in the region of the unknown and unintelligible. 
If our light be darkness, then m our darkness wi‘ mus t seek for light ; 
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if reason be contradictory in itself, truth must be found in unreason. 
The development of the Cartesian school was soon to show what is the 
necessary and inevitable end ol such worshi]) ol the unknown. 

To the ethical aspect of liis philosophy, Descartes, unlike Spinoza, 
only devoted a subordinate attention. In a short treatise, however, 
he discussed the relation of reason to the passions. After PthlcB 
we have got over the initial dilticulty, that matter .should 
give rise to effects in mind, and minrl in matter, and have admitted 
that in man the unity of mind and body turns wliat m the animals 
is mere mechanical reception of stimulus from without and reaction 
upon it into an action and reaction mediated by sensation, emotion 
and passion, another question presents itself. How can the mete 
natuicd niox'cmeni of passion, the nature oi which is fixed by the 
original constitution ol our body, and ol the things tliat act upon 
it.be altered or modihed by pure reason? I'br while it is obvious 
that morality consists in the (letermination of reason by itsell, it is 
not easy to conceive how tlie sanu* being who is determined by 
passion from without should also be dcLermined by reason from 
within. How, in other words, can a sjiiritual being maintain its 
character as sell-determmed, or at k'ast determined only by Hie clear 
and distinct iclea.s ot the reason which are its innate forms, in the 
presence ot this loreign element of jiassion that seems to make it 
the slave of exbTiial impressions ? Is reason able to crush this 
intruder, or to turn it into a servant ? ( im tiu* jiaswons 1h^ annihil- 
ated. or can tlu‘y be «])iritualized ? J-)eKLartes could not properly 
adopt either alternative ; he could not udc)}>t tlie ethics of asceticism, 
for the union of body and mind is, m his vu'w, natural; and hence 
the jiassions which are the results ol l hat union are m themselves good. 
They are ]>roviMons of nature for the protection of the unity ot so-jl 
and body, and stimulate us to the acts necessary lor that }>urpose. 
Vet. on the other hand, he could not admit th.it these p.is'iops j-re 
capable of being completely .spn dualized : for .so long as the unity 
ot liody and sou) is regarded as merely external and accidental, it is 
itnpossiblc to think that the passions which arise out ol this umi>' 
can be traiisfonned into the embodiment and exjireshioii ol nason. 

Descaries, indeed, points out that every })asbiLm has a louei and 
a higher form, and whde in its lower or primary form it is b.used 
on the obscure ideas produced bv the motion of the aiiinud .sj»irrt.s, 
in its higher form it is connected with the clear and distiint judg- 
ments of reason regarding good and evil, it, liowever, the unity 
ol isoul and liody 1m* a unity of composition, tlicre is an element ot 
oliscurity in tlie judgments of passion which cannot be made clear, 
an element in desin* that cannot be sj)! ritualized. 11 Hu* mind be- 
exlcrnal to tlie passions it can only impose upon them an externsil 
rule of moileratioii. On such a Hu'ory no ideal morality is possible 
to man in lus jwsent state ; for, 111 order to the attamiuent ot si ch 
ail ideal morality, it would lx* necessary that the accidental elemeut 
ol>truded into his lile as a spiritual being by lus connexion with the 
body should be expelled. \\'hat i.in be attained under juvsent con- 
ditions is only to abstract so far as is possible Irom external thinps, 
and those relations to external Hungs into which passion bnngs us. 
Hence the great im])ortance which Descarte.s attaches to the dis 
Unction between things m our jiower and Hungs not in our j^owh r. 
What is not in our power includes all outward thiug.s, and Iheridore 
it is our highest wisdom to regard them as determined by an ab.soJuli* 
fate, or the eternal decree ot God, We cease to wish lor the ini- 
possible ; and therefore to .subdue our passions we only need to 
convince ourselves that no effort of ours can enable us to secure 
their objects. On the other hand, that which is within our power, 
and wdiicb, then‘fore, we cannot desire too earnestly, is virtue. 
But virtue in this abstraction from all objects ol desire is simply 
the harmony of reason witli itsell, the dra/Kiifa of the Stoic unili r 
a slight change of asjiect. 'riuis in ethics, as in metaphysics, 
Descarte.s ends not wuth a reconciliation ol the opposed elements, 
but -v^ith a dualism, or at best, with a unity which is the result of 
abstraction. 

The Philosophy of Afalebramhe.^UixkhTmchc was prepared, 
by the a.scctic training of the cloister and the teaching of Augus- 
tine, to bring to clear consciousness and expression many of the 
tendencies that were latent and undeveloped in the philosophy 
of Descartes. 'I’o use a chemical metaphor, the Christian 
Platonism of the church father was a medium in which Cartesian- 
isra could precipitate the product of its elements, Y et the medium 
was, as we shall see, not a perfect one, and hence the product 
was not quite pure. Without metaphor, Malebranche, by his 
previous habits of thought, was well fitted to detect and develop 
the pantheistic and ascetic elements of his master’s philosophy. 
But he was not well fitted to penetrate through the veil of popular 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy with 
orthodox Christianity was hidden. On the contrary, the whole 
training^ of tlie Catholic priest, and especially his practical spirit, 
with that tendency to compromise which a practical spirit 
always brings with it, enabled him to conceal from as 

well as from others the logical result of his. principles. And we 
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do not wonder even when we find him treating as a “miserable’^ 
the philosopher who tore away the veil. 

Malebranche saw “ all thmgs in God.^' Jn other words, lie 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thought is 
the expression, nol of the nature of the individual subject as 
such, but of a universal life in which he and all other rational 
beings partake. ‘‘ No one can feel my individual pain ; every 
one can see the truth which I contemplate— why is it so ? The 
reason is that my pain is a modification of my substance, but 
truth is the common good of all spirits.** ^ This idea is ever 
present to Malebranche, and is repeated by him in an endless 
variety of forms of expression. Thus, like Descartes, but with 
more decision, he tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to 
the idea of the finite. “ Wc conceive of the infinite being by 
the very fact that we conceive of being without thinking whether 
it be finite or no. But in order that we may think of a finite 
being, we must necessarily cut off nr deduct something from the 
general notion of being, which consequently wc must previously 
possess. Tlius the mind does not apprehend anything whatever, 
except in and through the idea that it has of the infinite ; and 
so far is it from being the case that this idea is formed by the 
confused assemblage of all tlie ideas of particular things as the 
philosophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas are only participations in the general idea of the infinite, 
just as Ciod does not derive his being from the creatures, but all 
the creatures are imperfect participations of the divine Being.’* - 
Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, that “ when wc wish to 
think of any particular thing, we fir.st aist our view upon all 
being, and then apply it to the consideration of the object in 
(|uesl ion. Wc could not desire to sec any particular object unless 
we saw it already in a confused and general way, and us there is 
nothing which we cannot desire to see, so all objects must be in 
a manner present to our spirit.” Or, as he puts it in another 
place, our mind would not be capable of representing to itself 
the general ideas of genera and species if it did not see all things 
as contained in orte ; for every creature being an individual 
wc cannot say that we are apprehending any created thing 
when we think the general idea of a triangle.” 

'f he mam itica tiiat is ex]ire.s.sed in all these different ways is 
siniplv this, Hint to determine any individual object as such, we 
must relate it to, and distingui.sfi it from, the whole of which 
D I /I /It is a ])art : and that, therefore, thougfit could never 
apprehend anythinK; if it did nol bring with itself the 
mind to ^ latelhgibk* world as a unity. Descartes had 

human iilready expressed this truth in his Meditations, but 
he had dej)rived it of its full significance by making a 
Icdec^ distinction between the being and the idea of God, the 

^ ' former ol which, in hia view, wa,s only the cause of the 

latter. Malebranche detects this error, and denies that there is any 
idea of the infinite, which is a somewhat crude way of saying that 
there is no division between the idea of the infinite and its reality. 
What Reid asserted of tlie external world, that it is not represented 
by an idea in our minds, but is actually present to them, Malebranche 
asserted of God. No individual thing, he tells u.s— and an idea is 
bill an individual thing->-could represent the infinite. On the 
contrary, all individual things are represented through the infinite 
Being, who contains them all in his .substance “ tr6s efficacc. et par 
consequence tr^s intelligible." ^ Wc know God by himself, material 
things only by their ieleas in God. for they are “ unintelligible in 
themselves, and wc can see them only in the being who contains 
them in an intelligible manner." And thus, unless we in some way 
" saw God, we .should be able to see nothing else." The vi.sion of 
God or in God, therefore, is an " iritellt?ctual intuition " in which 
seer and .seen, knower and known, arc one. Our knowledge of things 
is our participation in God's knowledge of them. 

When we ha\'c gone so far with Malebranche, we are tempted to 
ask why he does not follow out his thought to its natural conclusion. 
If the idea of God is not separable from his existence, if it is through 
the idea of him that all things are known, and through his existence 
that all things are, then it would seem nece.sfiariiy to follow that our 
consciousness of God is but a part of Ck>d’s consciousness of himself, 
that our consciousness of self and other things is but God'.s conscious- 
ness of them, and lastly, that there is no existence either of ourselves 
or other things except in this consciousness. To understand Male- 
branche is mainly to understand how he .stopped short of results 
that seemed to lie so directly in the line of his thought. 

To begin with the last point, it i.s easy to see that Malebranche 
only asserts unity of idea and reality in God, to deny it everywhere 

^ Morale, i. i, § g. 2 Hecherche, lii. pt. ii. ch. vi. ^ Recherche, ch. vii. 


Cilse, which with him is equivalent to asserting it in general and 
denying it in particular. To him, as to Descartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute. Material things cannot come 
into our minds nor can our minds go out of themselves " pour se 
promencr dans les cieux.” * Hence tliey arc in themselves absolutely 
unknown ; th(*y an* known only in God, in whom are tlieir ideas, 
and as these ideas again are quite distinct from the reality, they 
‘‘ might be prcsenteil to the mind without anything existing." That 
they exist out of God in another manner than the intelligible manner 
of their existence in God. is explained by a mere act of His will, 
that IS, it is not explained at all. Though we see all things in God, 
thorctorc, there is no connexion between his existence and theirs. 
The "world is not a necessary emanation of divinity; God is 
perfectly self-sufFicient, and the idea of the infinitely perfect Being 
can be conceived quite apart from any other. The existence of the 
creatures is due to the free decrees of God. ’ ’ •• Malebranche, therefore, 
Btill treats of external things as " things in themselves," which have 
an existence apart from thought, even the divine thought, though 
It is only in and through the divine thought they can be known by us, 
" To sec the material world, or rather to judge that it exists {since 
in itself it i.s invisible), it is ncce.ssary that God sliould reveal it to 
us. for we cannot sec the result ol his arbitrarj' will through necessary 
reason." ® 

But if we know external things only through their idea in God, 
how do we know ourselves ? Is it also through the idea of us in 
God ? Here wc come upon a point in which Malebranche diverges 
very far from his master. W<- do not, he says, properly know 
ourselves at all os we know Gofl or even external objects. We are 
consciou.s of ourselves by mner sc*nse [sonttment inRrieur), and from 
this we know that we are, but we do not know what we are. Wc 
know the exi.slence of our soul more distinctly than of our l>ody, 
but we have not so perlcct a knowledge of our soul as of our body." 
This Is shown by the fact that from our idea of body as extended 
substance, we can at once see what are its possible modifications. 
In other words, we only need the idea of extended substance to see 
that there is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
which it is capable. 1'he whole of geometry is but a development 
of what is given already in the conception of extension. But it is 
not so with our consciousness of self, which does not enable uh to 
.say prior to actual experience what sensations or passions are 
possible to us. We only know what heat, cold, light, colour, liunger, 
anger and desire are by feeling them. Our knowledge extends as 
far as our experience and no further. Nay, we have good reason to 
believe that many of these modifications exist in our soul only by 
reason of its accidental association with a body, and that if it were 
freed from that body it would be capable of far other and higher ex- 
periences. " We know by feeling that our soul is groat, but perhaps 
we know almost nothing of what it is in itself." The informations 
of sense have, as Descartes taught, only a practical but no theoretical 
value ; they tell us nothing of the external world, the real nature 
of which we know not through tom h and taste and sight, but only 
through our idea of extended substances; while oi the nature of 
the soul they do not tell us much more than that it exists and that 
It is not material. And in this latter case we have no idea, nothing 
better than sense to raise us above its illusions. It is clear from 
these statements that by .self-consciousness Malebranche means 
con.sciousness of desires and feelings, which lielong to the individual 
as such, and not con.sciousness of sell as thinking. He begins, in 
fact, where Descartes ended, and identifies the consciousness of 
self as thinking, and so tnan scon ding the limits of its own particular 
being, with the consciousness or idea of God. And between the 
consciousness of the finite in sense and the consciousness ol the 
infinite in thought, or in other words, between the consciousness of 
the universal and the consciousness of the individual, he sees no 
connexion. Malebranche is just one step from the pantheistic 
conclusion that the consciousnesvs ol finite individuality as such is 
illusory, and that as all bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, 
so all souls are but modes of one infinite thought. But while he 
willingly accepts this result in regard to matter, his religious feelings 
prevent him from accepting it in relation to mind. He is driven, 
therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that sense and feeling, 
through which in his view we apprehend the finite as such, give u$ 
true though imperfect knowledge of the soul, while the knowledge 
they give us of body is not only imperfect but false.’^ Thus the finite 
spirit is still allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, 
tnough it holds its substantial existence on a precarious tenure. It 
is leR hanging, we may say, on the verge of the infinite, whose 
attraction must soon prove too strong for it. Ideas are living things, 
and often remould the minds that admit them m spite of the greatest 
resistance of dead custom and traditionary belief. In the gi^p of a 
logic that overpowers him the more easily m that he is uncoiiscioua 
of its tendency, Malebranche is brought within one step of the pan- 
theistic conclusion, and all his Christian feeling and priestly training 
can do is just to save him from denial of the personality of man. 

But even this denial is not the last word of pantheism. When the 
principle that the finite i.s known only in relation to the infinite, 
the individual only in relation to the universal, is interpreted as 
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meaninR that the infinite and universal is complete in itself without 
the finite and individual, when the finite and individual is treated 
as a mere accidental existence due to the " arbitrary will of God," 
it ceases to be possible to conceive even God as a spirit. Did 
Malebranche realize what he was saying when he declared that God 
was “ being in general," but not any particular being ? At any rate 
we can see that the same logic that leads him almost to deny the 
reality of finite livings, leads him also to seek the divine nature in 
something more abstract and general even than thought. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the finite in order to know God as 
he is, is it not necessary for us also to abstract from self-consciousness, 
for self-consciousness has a negative element in it that is something 
definite, and therefore limited ? We do not wonder, therefore*, when 
we find Malebranche saying that reason does not tell us that God 
is a spirit, but only that he is an infinitely perfect being, and that 
he ni list be conceived rather as a spirit tlian as a body simply because 
spirit is more perfect than body. " When we call God a spirit, it 
is not so much to show positively what he is, as to signify that he 
is not material.” Rut as we ought not to give him a bodily form 
like man’s, so we ought not to think of his spirit as similar to our 
own spirits, although w<‘ can conceive nothing more perfect. ” It 
is necessary rather to believe that as he contains in himself the 
properties of matter without being material, so he comprehends in 
himself the perfections of created spirits without being a spirit as 
we alone can conceive spirits, and that his true name is ‘ lie who 
is,’ t.tf. Being without restriction, Being infinite and universal.” * 
Thus the essentially self-revealing Go(l of Christianity gives way 
to pure spirit, and pure spirit in its turn to the eternal and in- 
comprehensible siibstanc<‘ of which we can say nothing but that it is. 
The divine .substance contains in it, indeed, everything that is in 
creation, but it contains them eminentcr in some inconi])rehensible 
form that is reconcilable with its infinitude. But we have no 
adequate name by which to call it except Being. The curious 
metaphysic of theology by which, in his later writings, Malebranche 
tried to make room for the incarnation by supposing that the finite 
creation, which as finite is unworthy of God, was made worthy by 
union with Christ, the divine Word, shows that Malebranche had 
some indistinct sense of the necessity of reconciling his philosophy 
with his th(‘ology ; but it shows also the necessarily artificial nature 
of the combination. The result of the union of such incongruous 
elements was .something which the theologians at once recognized as 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical. 

There was another doctrine of Malebranche which brought him 
into trouble with the theologians, and which was the main subject 
of his long controversy with Amauld. This was his denial of 
particular provitlence. As Leibnitz maintained that this is the l>e.st 
of all possible worlds, and that its evils are to be explained by the 
negative nature of the finite, so Malebranche, with a slight change of 
expre.sston, derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to act by any 
but universal laws, and these iiniversiU laws necessarily involve 
particular evil conseciuences, thougli their ultimate result is the 
highest possible gooci. The question why there should be any 
pjirticular existence, any existence but God, seeing such existence 
necessariljy involves evil, remains insoluble so long as the purely 
pantheistic view of God is maintained ; ami it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that lie can liave no particular 
volitions. To the coarse and anthropomorphic conception of 
particular providence Malebranche may lie right in objecting, but 
on the other hand, it cannot be doubted that any theory in which 
the universal is absolutely opposed to the particular, the infinite to 
the finite, is unchristian as well as unphilosophical. For under this 
dualistic ]>resupposition, there seem to be only two possible alter- 
natives open to thought : either the particular and nnite must be 
treated as something independent of the universal and infinite, 
which involves an obvious contradiction, or else it must be regarded 
as absolute nonentity. We find Malebranche doing the one or the 
other as occasion requires. Thus he vindicates the freedom of man's 
will on the ground that the universal will of God does not completely 
determine the particular volitions of man ; and then becoming 
con.scious of the difficulty involved in this conception, he tries, like 
Descartes, to explain the particular will as something merely 
negative, a defect, and not a positive existence. 

But to underafa^ fully Malebranche's view of freedom and the 
ethical .systi'm 'jHb^cted with it, we mu.st notice an important 
Reaaoa altt’faMr'w'hich he makes in the Cartesian theory of the 
and wHL intelligence. To l.)e.scartes, as we have 

seen, the ultimate essence of miiul lay in pure abstract 
.self-determination or will, and hence he based even moral and in- 
tellectual tfrith on the arbit rary decrees of God. With Malebranche, 
on the other hand, abstraction goes a step further ; and the absolute 
is sought not in the subject as opposed to the object, not in pure 
formal self-determination as opposed to that which is determined, 
but in a unity that transcends tins difference. With him, therefore, 
will ceases to be regarded as the essence of intelligence, and sinks 
into a property or separable attribute of it. As we can conceive an 
extendcdflJubstance without actual movement, so, he says, we can 
concei||^ thinking substance without actual volition. But ” matter 
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or extension without motion would be entirely u.selcs.s and incapable 
of that variety of forms for which it i.^ made ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, suppose, that an all-wise Being would create it in this way. 
In like manner, if a spiritual or thinking substance were without 
will, it is clear that it would be quite useless, for it would not be 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, and would not love 
the good for which it is made. We cannot therefore conceive an 
intelligent being so to fashion it.” “ Now God need not be conceived 
as creating at all, for he is self-sufficient ; but it he be a creator 
of .spirits, he must create them for himself. ” God cannot will that 
there should exist a spirit that does not love him, or that loves him 
less than any other good.” ® The craving for good in general, for an 
aKsohite satisfaction, is a natural love of God that is common to all. 
“ The just, the wicked, the blessed, and the damned all alike love 
God with this love.” Out of this love of God arises the love we 
have to our.selves and to others, which are the natural imiinations 
that belong to all created spirits. I'or these inclinations are Init the 
elements of the love which is in God, and which therefore he inspires 
in all his creatures. “ II s’aime, il nous aime, il aime ton tvs ses 
creatures ; il ne fait done point d'esprits (iii’il ne les porte a I’aimer, 
k s’aimer, et k aimer toutes les creatures.’* * Stripping this thought 
of its theological vesture, what is e.xinessed here is simply that as a 
spiritual being each man is conscious of his own limited and indi- 
vidual existence, as well as of the limited and individual existence 
of other beings like him.self, only in relation to the whole in which 
they arc parts, so he can find his own good only in the good ol the 
whole, and he is in contradiction with himself .so long as he ivst.^ 
in any goo<i short of that. His love of hapinness, his luilural 
inclinations botli .selfish and social, may be therefore regarded as an 
undeveloped form of the love of God ; and the ideal state of his 
inclinations is that in which the love of self and ol others are ex- 
plicitly reft*rred to that highi'r affection, or in winch his love does 
not proceed from a part to the whole, but from the whole to tlie parts. 

'Hie (piestion of morals to Malebranche is the (| nest ion how the.se 
natural inclinations are related to the particular jiassions. Sensation 
and pa.ssion ari.se out ol the connexion of body and .soul, b#/,/. 
and their n.se is only to urge us to attend to the wants of 
the former. We can scarcely hear without a smile the simple 
monastic legend which Maleliranche weaves together about the. 
original nature of the pa.ssions and their alteration by the Fall. 

It is visibly a disorder that a spirit cajiable of knowing and Ibvmg 
God should l»e obliged to occujiy itsell with the needs of tlic body. ” 
“ A being altogetlier occupied with what jiasses in his body and 
with the infinilv of objects that surround it cannot be thinking 
on the things that are truly good.”'^ Hence the necessity ol an 
immediate and instinctive warning from the senses in regard to 
the relation.s of things to our organism, and also of pains and jileasures 
which may induce us to attend to this wanimg. " Sensible pleasure 
is the mark that nature has attached to the use of certain things in 
order that without having the trouble of examining them by reason, 
we may employ them for the preservation of the body, bid not in 
order that we may love them," ” I'lll the Fall the mind was merely 
united to the body, not subjected to it, and the influence of these 
pleasures and pains was only such as to make men attend to their 
bodily wants, but not to occupy the mind, or till it with .sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble its contemjilation ol tliat which is really 
good. Onr moral aim should tlierefore l»e to restore this state ol 
things, to weaken our union with the body and strengthen our union 
with God. And to encourage us in pursuing this aim we have to 
remember that union with God is natural to the .spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union with the body is artificial, the 
condition of subjection to the body is wholly unnatural to it. Our 
pnmary tendency is towards the supreme good, and wc only lo\'e 
the objects of our passions in so far as we “ determine towards 
particular, and therefore false goods, the love that God gives us for 
him.self.” The search for happiness is really the search tor Goil in 
disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with which men rush 
from one finite gixxl to another, is a proof that they were made for 
the infinite. Furthermore, this natural love of God, or inclination 
for good in general, " gives us the power of suspending our consent 
in regard to those particular goods which do not satisfy it.' If we 
refuse to be led by the obscure and confused voice of instinctive 
feeling, which arises from and always tends to confirm our union 
with the body, and wait for the light of reason which arises from 
and always tends to confirm our union with God. we have done all 
that is in our jiower, the rest is God's work. “ If we only judge 
precisely ol that which we see clearly, we shall never be deceived. 
l''or then it will not be we that judge, but the universal reason that 
judges in us.” “ And as our love, even of particular goods, is a 
confused love of the supreme good, so the clear vision of God in- 
evitably brings with, it the love of him. ” W'e needs must love the 
highest when wc see it.” When it is the divine reason that speaks 
in us it is the divine love that moves us, “ the .same love wherewith 
God loves himself and the things he has made.” 

The general result of the ethics of Malebranche is ascetic. The 
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passions, like the 5»enses, have no relation to the higher life of the 
soul ; their value is only in relation to the union of soul and body, a 
union which is purely accidental or due to the arbitrary will of God. 
'riie more silently they discharge their provisional function, and the 
less they disturb or interfere with the pure activity of spirit, 
the more nearly they approach to the only perfection that is possible* 
lor them. Their ideal state is to remain or become again simple 
instincts that act mechanically like the circulation of the blood. 
Universal light of reason casts no ray into the obscurity of sense ; 
its univ(Msal love cannot embrace aiiy of the objects of particular 
passion. It is indeed recognized by Malebranche that sensation m 
man is mixed with thought, that the passions in him are forms of the 
love of good in general. But this union of the rational with the 
sensuous nature is regarded merely as a confusion which is to be 
cleared up, not in a higher unity of the two elements, but simply by 
the withdrawal of the spirit from contact with that which darkens and 
(leliles it. Of a transformation of sense into thought, of pas.sion into 
duty —an elevation of the life of sense till it becomes the embodiment 
and expression of the life of reason —Malebranche has no conception, 
Hence the life of reason turns with him to mysticism in theory 
and to asceticism in practice. His universal is abstract and opposed 
to tlie particular ; instead of explaining it, it explains it away. 

A certain tender beauty as of twilight is spread over the world 
as we view it through the eyes of this cloistered philosopher, and we 
do not at first see that the softne.ss and ideality of the picture is 
due to the gathering darkness. Abstraction seems only to be purify- 
ing, and not destroying, till it has done its perfect work. Male- 
branche conceived himself to l>e presenting to the world only the 
purest and most refined expression of Christian ethics and theology. 
But if we obey his own continual advice to think clearly and dis- 
tinctly, ii we divest his system of all the sensuous and imaginative 
forms in which he has clothed it, and reduce it to the naked .simjdicity 
ot Its central thought, what we find is not a God that reveals himself 
in tile finite and to the finite, but the absolute substance which has 
no n*velation, and whose existence is the negation of all but itself. 
Thus to tear away the veil, however, there was needed a stronger, 
simpler, and freer spirit— a spirit le.ss influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger " faith 
in the whispers of the lonely muse ” of speculation than Malebranche. 

The Philosophy of Spinoza , — It is a remark of Hegel’s that 
Spinoza, as a jew, first brought into European thought the idea 
of an absolute unity in which the difference of finite and infinite 
is lost. Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is distin- 
guished from that of Descartes were due to the direct influences 
of Jewish writers like Maimonides, Gersonides, and Ha.sdai 
C're.scas, rather than to the nece.ssary development of Cartesian 
ideas. And it is undoubtedly true that many points of similarity 
with such writers, reaching down even to verbal coincidence, 
may be detected in the works of Spinoza, although it is not so 
easy to determine how much lie owed to their teaching. His own 
view of his obligations is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that 
while in liis ethics he carries on a continual polemic against 
Descartes, and strives at every point to show that his own 
doctrines are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
obscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines. “ Quod 
quidam Hobraeorum quasi per nebulam vidisse videntur qui 
scilicet statuunt Dcum Dei intellectum resque ab ipso intellectas 
unum ct idem essc.^’ * It may be that the undeveloped pantheism 
and rationalism of the Jewish philosophers had a deeper influence 
than he himself was aware of, in emancipating him from the 
traditions of the synagogue, and giving to his mind its first 
philosophical bias. In his earlier work there are Neoplatonic 
ideas and expressions which in the Ethics Sire rejected or re- 
moulded into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
But the question, after all, has little more than a biographical 
interest. In the Spinozistic philosophy there are few differences 
from Descartes which cannot be traced to the necessary develop- 
ment of Cartesian principles ; and the comparison of Malebranche 
shows that a similar development might take place under the 
most diverse intellectual conditions. What is most remarkable 
in Spinoza is just the freedom and security with which these prin- 
ciples are followed out to their last result. His Jewish origin and 
his breach with Judaism completely isolated him from every 
influence but that of the thought that possesses him. And no 
scruple or hesitation, no respect for the institutions or feelings 
of his time interferes with his speculative consequence. He 
> Eth, ii. schol. 7. 


exhibits to us the almost perfect type of a mind without super- 
stitions, which has freed itself from all but reasoned and intelligent 
convictions, or, in the Cartesian phrase, “ clear and distinct 
idea.s ” ; and when he fails, it is not by any inconsistency, or 
arbitrary stopping short of the necessary conclusions of his 
logic, but by the essential defect of his principles. 

Spinoza takes his idea of method from mathematics, and after 
the manner of Euclid, places at the head of each book of Ins Ethics 
a certain number of defmitionh, axioms, and postulate.^ - 
which arc sujiposed to be intuitively certain, and to form 
a sufficient liasis for all that follows. Altogether there 
are tweiity-.seveii definitions, twenty axioiri.s, and eight 
postulates. 1 1 Spinoza is regarded as the most consequent 
ot pliilosophers it cannot be because he has based his 
system upon so many 1 ragmen tary views of truth ; it ^ 
must be because a deeper unity has been discerned in the system 
than is visible on the first aspect of it. We must, therefore, to a 
certain extent distinguish between the form and the matter of his 
thouglit. though it is also true that the defective form itself involves 
a defect in the matter. 

What in the first instance recommends the geometrical method to 
Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and the necessity of its 
.sequence, but, so to .sjieak, its disinterestedness. Confusion of 
thought arises from the fact that we put ourselves, our desires and 
feelings and interests, into our view of things ; that we do not regard 
them as they are in themselves, in their es.sential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is, some relation to ounselvcs by which 
they may be explained. For this reason, he say.s, “ the truth might 
for ever have remained hid from the human race, if mathematics, 
which looks not to the final cause of figures, but to their essential 
nature and the properties involved in it. had not set another type of 
knowledge before them." To understand things is to see how all 
that is true of them flows from the clear and distinct idea expressed 
in their definition, and ultimately, it is to see how all trutli flows 
from the essentia Dei as all geometrical truth flows from the idea of 
quantity. To take a mathematical view of the univense, therefore, 
is to rai.se ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency 
of things, aljove the fears and hopes of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity. " When I turned my mind to this subject," 
he says in the beginning of his treatise on politics, " 1 did not propose 
to myself any novel or strange aim. but .simply to demonstrate by 
certain and indubitable reason those things which agree best with 
practice. And in order that I might inquire into the matters of 
this science with the same freedom of mind with which we are Mront 
to treat lines and .surfaces in mathematics, 1 determined not to 
laugh or to weep over the actions of men, but simply to understand 
them ; and to contemplate their aflectioiis and passions, such as love, 
hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity and all other disturbances of soul 
not as vices of human nature, but as properties pertaining to it in 
the .same way as heat, cold, storm, thunder pertain to the nature of 
the atmosphere. For these, though troubIe.some, are yet necessary, 
and have certain causes through which we may come to understand 
them, and thus, by contemplating them in their truth, gain for our 
minds as much joy as by the knowledge of things that are pleasing 
to the senses." All our errors as to the nature of things arise from 
our judging them from the point of view of the part and not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by their relation to our own 
individual being, and not from a point of view determined by the 
nature of the things themselves ; or, to put the same thing in another 
way, from the point of view of sense and imagination, and not from 
the point of view of intelligence. Mathematics shows us the in- 
adequacy of such knowledge when it takes us out of ourselves into 
things, and when it presents these things to us as objects of universal 
intelligence apart from all special relation to our individual feelings. 
And Spinoza only wishes that the same universality and freedom of 
thought which belongs to mathematics, because its objects do not 
interest the passions, should be extended to those objects that do 
interest them. Purity from interest is the first condition of the 
philosopher’s being ; he must get beyond the illusion of sense and 
passion that makes our own lives so supremely important and 
interesting to us simply because they are our own. He must look 
at the present as it were through an inverted telescoi>e of reason, 
that will reduce it to its due proportion and place in the sum of 
things. To the heat of passion and the higher heat of imagination. 
Spinoza has only one advice- Acquaint yourself with God and 
be at peace." Look not to the particular but to the universal, view 
things not under the form of the finite and temporal, but sub quadam 
specie aeternitatis. 

The illusion of the finite — the illusion of sense, imagination and 
passion, which, in Bacon's language, tends to make men judge of 
things ex analogia hominis and not ex analogia universi, 
which raises the individual life, and even the present 
moment of the individual life, with its passing feelings, ^ 

into the standard for measuring the universe — this, in 
the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of all error and evil to man. 
On the other hand, his highest good is to live the universal 
life of reason, or what is the same thing, to view all things from 
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their centre in God, and to be moved only by the passion for good in 
general, “ the intellectual love of God." In the treatise De Emenda- 
tione Tntrllectua, Spinoza tahes up this contrast in the first instance 
from ifs moral side. " All our felicity or infelicity is founded on the 
nature of the object to which we are joined by love." To love the 
things that perish is to lie in continual trouble and disturbance of 
jiassion ; it is to be full ol envy and hatred lowai’ds others who 
possess them ; it is to ho ever striving after that which, when we 
attain it, does not satisfy ns ; or laiiieiiting over the loss of that 
which inevitably passes away from us ; only “ love to an object 
that is infinite and eternal feeds the soul w’ith a changeless and 
unmingled joy." But again our love rests upon our know'ledge : 
if we saw things as they really are we should love only the highest 
object. It is because sense and imagination give to the finite an 
independence and snlistantiahty that do not belong to it, that we 
waste our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first .step 
towards truth is to understand our error, so Sjiinoza proceeds to 
t‘xplain the defects of common sense, or in other words, of that first 
and unrcficcted view’ of the w'Oiid which he. like IMato, calls opinion. 
Opinion is a kind of knowledge derived partly from hearsay, and 
partly from rxprricvtia vnea. It consisls of vague and general con^ 
coptions of things, got either from tlie report of others or from an 
exjierience which has not received any sjiecial direction from in- 
telligence. The mind that has not got beyond the stage of opinion 
takes things as they present themselves in its individual experience ; 
and its beliefs grow up by association of W'halover happens to have 
been found together in that experience. And as tlie combining 
pnnciplc of the elements of opinion is individual and not universal, 
so its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and accidental. 
It does not .s(*e things in their connexion with the unity of the wiiolc, 
and hence it cannot see tliein in their true relation to each other. 
“I assert expressly, " says Spinoza, "that the mind has no adequate 
conception either of itsell or ot external tilings, but only a confused 
knowledge of tliem, so long as it fierceives them only in the common 
order of nature, i,r. so long as it is r\frrnallv dctrtmlvcd to contem 
plate this or tliat oliject by the accid<*ntal concourse ol things, and 
so long as it is not iiitcvuaily determined bv the unity of thought in 
w’hich it considers a number of things to imtfersland their agreements, 
differences and rnntradictions." ’ 

M'here are two kinds of errors which are usually siqiposed to 
exclude each other, but which Spinoza find.s to be united m opinion. 
y . 'rhese are the errors of abstraction and imagination ; 

e\])lains its vice by defect, the latter its vice 
.. b}’ exc(’ss. On the one hand, opinion is abstract and one 

sided : it is detective in knowh-dge and takes hold of 
tiM* " point. On the other hand, and just 

because ot tliis abstractness and one-sidedness, it is forced 
to give an artificial eomjilctcncss and independence to that which is 
essentially Iragmentary and dependent. I'lie word "abstract" is 
misleading, in .so tar as we arc wont to associate witli abstraction the 
idt'a of a mental efiort liy which jiarts are separated from a given 
wliole ; but it may be apjilied w'lthout violence to any irnpertect 
conception, in W'hich things that are really elements of a greater 
w’hole are treated as if they were >cs cnmplctae, independent objects, 
complete in tliemselves. .And in this sense the ordinary conscious- 
ness of man is often the victim ot abstractions w’hen it supposes itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities. Tlie essences and .Substances 
of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot think the.se notions 
clearly w'itliout seeing that they an? only abstract elements of reality, 
and that they have a meaning only in relation to the other elements 
of it. But common .sense remains unconscious ol its abstractness 
because imagination gives u kind of substantiality to the fragmentary 
and liipited, and so makes it possible to conceive it as an independent 
reality. Pure intelligence seeing the part as it is in itself could never 
see it but as a part. Thought, when it rises to clearne.ss and distinct- 
ne.ss in regard to any linite object, must at once discern its relation 
to other finite objects and to the whole, - must di.scem, in Spinozistic 
language, that it is " niorlal " and not " real." But though it is 
not possible to think the part as a whole it is possible piciture it 
as a w'hole. The limited image that fills the mind's eye .seems to 
need nothing else for its reality. We cannot think a house clearly 
and distinctly in all the connexion of its parts wdth each other 
w'ithout seeing its necessary relation to the earth on w'liich it stands, 
to the pressure ol the atmosphere, d'C. The very circumstances by 
w'hich the possibility of such an existence is explained make it im- 
possible to conceive it apart from other things. But nothing hinders 
me from resting on a house as a complete picture by itself. Imagina- 
tion represents things in the externality of space and time, and is 
siibjectc'd to no otht*r conditions but those of space and time. Hence 
it can begin anywhere and stop anywhere. For the same can.se it 
can mingle and confii.se togetlier all manner of inconsistent forms — 
ran imagine a man with a horse’s head, a candle olazing in vacuo, a 
speaking tree, a man changed into an animal. There may be ele- 
inunts m the nature of these things that would prevpnt such coni- 
bmMions ; but thes^ elements are not necessarily present to the 
ordinary consciousness, the abstractness of whose conceptions leaves 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental association. 
To thought in this stage 'anything is possible that can be pictured. 
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On the other hand, as knowledge advanct's, this freedom of com- 
bination liecomes limited. " the less the mind understands and the 
more it perceives tlie greater is its power of fiction, and the more it 
understands the narrower is the limitation of that power. For 
just as in the moment of con.sciousness we cannot imagine that we 
do not think, .so alter we have apprehended the nature of body we 
cannot conceive of a fly of infinite size, and after we know the nature 
of a soul we cannot think of it as a square, though we may use the 
words that express tlie.se ideas." riius, according to Spinoza, 
the range of po.ssiiiility narrows as knowledge widens, until to 
perfected knowlwlge po.ssibility Is lost in iieces.sity. 

From thesse consideration.s it follows tliat all thought is imiierfect 
that stops short of the absolute unity of all thing.s. Our tir.sl im- 
perleet notion of things as isolated from each other, or . « » 

connected only by co-cxistence and succ(‘ssion, is a mere ^ * 

imagination of things. It is a fictitious suhstantiation 
of Isolated moments in the eternal Being. Knowledge, 
so far as it deals with the finite, is engaged in u continual 
process of self -correct ion whicli can never be completed, lor at every 
.step there i.s an element ol ialsity, in so lar as the imind rests in the 
contemplation of a certain niimlier of the elements ol the world, 
a.s if they constituted a complete whole by tli(*mselve.s, whereas 
they are only a part, the concej)tion of which has to be modilied 
at the next step of considering its relation to the other parts. Thus 
we rise from indu iduals of the first to individuals of the seeond order, 
and we cannot stop short of the idea of " all nature as one individual 
w’hose parts vary llimiigli an infinite mimlier of nuKles, without 
change ol the whole individual." At first we think ol jneces of 
matter as independent individuals, either because we tan inclure 
tliein Hcjiaralely, or because they ])reserve a certain ])ro])orti()n or 
relation of jiarts througli their changes. But on furtlier considera- 
tion. these apparent substances sink into modes, each of which is 
dependiMit on all the othens. All nature is bound together by 
necessary law, and not an atom could be other than it is without 
the change oi the* wliole woild. Hence it is only in the whole vvorhl 
that then; is any true individuality or substance. And tlie .same 
principle applies to the minds of men. Their iiidividurihtv is a mere 
sembhince caust d by our abstraction from their conditions. Isolate 
the individual man, and he will not display the character of a think- 
ing being at all. Ilis whole spiritual lile is bound iij> with his rel.i- 
tions to other minds, past and pn'sent. He hab such a life, only in 
and through that universal life of which ln‘ is so mliniti'simal a part 
that his own contribution to it is as good as notlnng. " \'is qua 
homo 111 existendo perseverat limitata esl, ct a poteiitia cau.sarutii 
externaruni infinite snpcratiir." What can be* called his own ? 
His body i.s a link in a cyclical chain of movement w'hich invobes 
all the matter of the world, and wdiich as a w’hole remains without 
change through all. His mind is a link in a great movement ot 
thought, which makes him the momentary organ and expre.ssion of 
one of its pha.ses. His very consc.ir)usiU‘.ss of .self is inariisl by a false 
abstraction, above which he must rise ere he can know himst‘11 as he* 
real I V is. 

" Bet us imagine,” says Spinoza in hi.s fifteenth letter, " a little 
worm living in blood which has vision enough to discern the particles 
of blood, lymjih, and reason enough to obserse how’ one particle 
is repelled by iinother W’ith which it conies into contact, or com- 
municates a part of its motion to it. Such a worm would live in the 
blood as we do in this part of the universe, and would regard each 
particle of it, npt as a part, but as a wdiole, nor could it know how 
all the parts are inlluenced by the univei’.sal nature of the blood, and 
are obliged to accommodate themselves to each other as is re<pured 
by that nature, so that they co-o]ierate together according tx) a fixed 
law. For if we suppose that there are no causes outside of the blood 
which could coiuniunicate now motions to it, and no .space beyond 
tlie blood, nor any other bodies to which its jiarticles could traii'^fer 
their motion, it is certain that the blood as a whole would always 
maintain its present state, and its particles would siifier no other 
variations than those which may be inferred from tlie givnn relation 
of the motion of the blood tp lymph, chyle, tSLx. And thus in that 
case the blood would require to be considered alw’ays as a whole and 
not as a part. Bui since there are many other causes which influence 
the laws of the nature of blood, and are in turn influenced thereby, 
other motions and other variations must arise in the blood which are 
not due to the proportipi) of motion in its constituents but also to 
the relation between that motion and external causes. And there- 
fore we cannot consider the blood as a whole, but only as a part of 
a greater whole." 

" Nowr we can think, and indeed ought to think, of all natural 
bodies in the same manner in w-hich we have thought of this blood, 
for all bodies are surrounded by other bodies, and reciprocally 
determine and are determined by them, to exist and operate in a 
fixed and definite way, so as to prcscrv’c the same ratio of motion 
and rest in the whole universe. Hence it follows that every body, 
iu so far as it exists under a certain definite modification, ought to 
be considered as merely a par^ of the whole universe which agrees 
with ilse whole, and thereby is in intimate union with all the other 
parts ; and since the nature of the Universe is not limited like that 
of the blood, but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature^ 
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with its infinite powers, thr parts are modified in an infinite number 
of ways, and compelled to pass throuRh an infinity of variations 
Mfireover, when 1 thmk of the universe as a sulistance. 1 conceive 
ol a still closer union of each part with the wliole ; for. as I have 
elsewhere shown, it is the nature of substance to be infinite and 
theieforc every single part belongs to the nature of the cortwreal 
siil>staace, so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor be con- 
c( tvt‘d. And as to the human mind. I think of it also as of part of 
nature, fot 1 think of nature as having in it an infinite power of 
tlimkmg, which, as infinite, contains in itself the idea of all nature 
and whose thoughts run parallel wilJi all existence.*' 

h'rom this point of view it is obv ious that our knowledge of things 
cannot be real and adecjiiale, except in so far as it is determined by 
The whole proceeds from the whole to the 

domlaateE P^**^**- ^ knowledge that proceeds from part to part 
the parte, ^I'vays be imjxjrfect ; it must remain external to 

object, it must deal in abstractions or mere eniia 
ratwms, whicli it may easily be led to mistake for realities. Hence 
Spinoza, like Plato, distingnislies reason whose movement is regres- 
sive (from ehect to caust', from variety to unity) Irom scientia 
intuUiva, whose movement is progressive, w'hicJi “ proceeds from 
the adequate idea of certain ol God’s attributes to an adequate 
know'ledge ot the nature of things." ^ The latter alone deserves to 
be called science in the highest sense of the term. “ For in order that 
our mind may corresjiond to the exemplar ol nature, it must develop 
all Its ideas from the idea that represents tiie origin and source of 
nature, so that that idea may iqi])ear as the source ot all other 
ideas. " “ The regre.ssive mode of knowledge lias its highest value in 
pre])aring for the progressive. 'J lie knowledge of the finite, ere it 
can liecomi' pertcctly ad<*qiuite, must be absorbed and lost in the 
knowledge ol the infinite. 

In a remarkable pas.sage in the Ethics, Spinoza declares that the 
detect of the common consciousness ol men lies not .so much m their 
PMte either of the mfimte or of the finite, as in their 

thinga incapacity for hrmging the two thoughts togetlier. so a.s 
modea ot latter m its pro])er i elation to the former. 

Infinite con less that (iod is the cause lioth of the 

aubatance, and ot the nature rt things created, but they 

do not realize what is involved in this contession — and 
hence they treat created things as it they were .substances, that is, 
as il tliey vA'ere tiods. "Thus w'liile (hey are contemplating tinite 
things, tliey think ol nothing less than of the divine nature; and 
again wlien they turn to consider the tlivine nature, they think ol 
nothing less than ol their former fictions on which they iiave built 
up the knowledge ol finite things, as if these things could contribute 
nothing to our understanding ol tlie divine nature. Hence it is not 
wonderful that they are always contradicting themselves." * As 
Spinoza .says eLsewhore, it belongs to the very nature of the human 
mmd to know God, for unless w'C know God we could know nothing 
else. The ide;a of the ab.solute unity is involved in the idea ot every 
parlicul.ir thing, yet the generality of men, d<‘luded by sen.se anil 
imagination, are unable to bring this implication into clear conscious- 
ness. and hence their knowledge of (^d does not modi I y their view 
of the finite. It is the business of philosophy to correct this delect, 
to transtorm our conceptions of the tinite by relating it to the 
infinite, to complement and comjilete the partial knowleilge produced 
by individual exjierience by brmging it into connexion with the idea 
oi the wdiole. And the vital question which Sjuiioza himself prompts 
us to ask is how far and in what way this transformation is effected 
in the Spinozistic philosophy. 

There are two great steps in the transformation of knowledge by 
the idea of unity as that idea i.s conceived by Spinoza, 'Jhe first 
ste}> involves a cliangi* of the conception of individual finite things 
by which they lose their individuality, their character as imlejiendent 
substances, and come to be regarded as modes of the infinite. But 
secondly, this negation of the finite as such is not conceived as 
implying the negation of the distinction lielween mind and matter. 
Mind and matter .still retain that alisolute opposition whicli tliey 
had in the philosophy of Descartes, even after all limits have been 
removed. And therefore in order to reach the absolute unity, and 
transcend the Cartesian dualism, a second step is necessary, by 
which the independent substantiality of mind and matter is wilJi- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attribute.s of tfie one infinite 
substance. Let us examine these steps successively. 

'The method by whicli the finite i.s reduced into a mode of the 
infinite has already been^rtially explained. Spinoza follow.s to its 
Appttoam jt-igilimate metaphysical or logical principles of 

tlonto l>«^'0arte8 afifiijUilebranche. According to the former, 
aatareot have sfiilit the finite presupposes the infinite, and, 

matter, *9 fi#R 3 it is real, it is identical with the infinite. 

The infinite is absolute reality, liecause it is pure afitrma- 
tion. because it is that which ne^ationem nullam imolvtl. The finite 
is distinguished from it simply liy its limit. i.e. by its wanting some- 
thing which the infinite has. At this point Spinoza takes up the 
argument. If the infinite lx‘ the real, and the finite, so far as it is 
distinguished therefrom, tlie unreal, then the supposed .substantiality 
or individuality of finite beings is an illu.sion. In itself the finite is 
but an abstraction, to -which imagination hue given an apparent 
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independence. All limitation or determination is negative, and in 
order to apprehend positive reality we must abstract from limits. 
Hy denying the negative, we reach the affirmative ; by' annihilating 
fiiiitude in Our thought, and so undoing the illusory work ol the 
imagination, we reach the indeterminate or unconditioned being 
which alone truly i.s. All division, distinction and relation are but 
raitonis. Imagmation and alistraction can give to them, as 
they can give to mere negation and nothingness, " a local habitation 
^d a name, but they have no obiective meaning, and in the highest 
knowledge, in the scientia tntmfiva. which deal.s only with reality, 
they must entirely disap|x*ar. Hence to reach the truth as to matter, 
we must free ourselves from all .such ideas us figure or number, 
measure or time, which imply the separation and relation of parts. 
Jhus in liLs letter, in answer to .some question about figure, 
bpinoza says, " to prove that figure is negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that the whole of matter concidved 
indehmtely. or in its infinity, can have no figure ; but that figure 
has a place only in finite or determinate bodies. He who says that 
he perceives figuiv, says only that he has before his mind a hunted 
tiling and the manner m which it is limit td. But thus limitation 
does not p^Ttain to a thing m its ‘ ease,’ but contrariwise in its 
non-esse (i.e. it signifies, not that some positive quality belongs 
to the thing, but that sonudhing is wanting to it). Since, then. 

. ^ ^ limitation, and limitation is but negation, we cannot 

say that figure is any'thing, ’’ The same kind ol reasoning is else* 
where (hptst. 2q) ajiplied to solve the difficulties connected with th(‘ 
cl 1 visibility of space or extension. Really, according to Spinoza, 
extension is indivisible, thougli modally it is divisible. In other 
words, parts ad infimfum may lie taken in space by the abstracting 
mind, bnt these parts liave no separate existence. You cannot 
rend .sp^e, or take one part ol it out of its connexion with other 
jiarts. Hence arises the impossibility of asserting either that there 
IS an infinite numlxT of parts m space, or that there is not The 
solution ol the antinomy is that neither alternative is true. * There 
are many things "c|uae nulJo numero explicari |K>ssunt," and to 
understand these things we must abstract altogether from the 
idea of nunuier. The contradiction arises entirely from the applica- 
I1011 of that idea to the infinite. We cannot say that space has a 
iiriite number ol parts, for every finite space must be conceived as 
Itself included in infinite spjice. Yet, on the other hand, an infinite 
number is an absurdity ; it is a number which is not a number. 
We escape the diltjculty only when we see that lumilxT is a category 
niapphcable to the infinite, and this to Spinoza means that it is 
not applicable to reahty, tliat it is merely an abstraction or ens 
imaffinatKims, 

1 he same method which solves the difficulties connected with the 
nature of matter is applied to mind. Here also we reach the reality, 
or thing III itsell, by abstracting from all detormination. 

All conceptions, therefore, that involve the inde)>endence ^*^*treof 
ol the finite, all conceptions of good, evil, freedom and 
res}x>nsil)il)ly dhsappoar. W'Jieii W. Blyenburg accuses Spinoza of 
making God the autlior of evil, Spinoza answers that evil is an evs 
rationts that has no existence for God. " Evil is not something posi- 
tive, but a state of privation, and that not in relation to the divine, 
but simply in relation to the human intelligeuce. It is a conception 
that arwes from that generalizmg tendency of our minds, which 
leads ub to bring all beiiig.s that have the external form of man 
under one and the same definition, and to suppose that they are all 
equally capable of the highest perfection we can deduce from such a 
deiinition. When, therefore, we find an individual whose works arc 
not consistent with this perfection, straightway we judge that he is 
deprived of it, or that he i.s diverging from his own nature • —a 
judgment we should never make if we liad not thus referred him to 
a general definition, and supposed him to be possessed of the nature 
It defines. But since God does not know things alwtractly, or through 
such general definitions, and since there cannot be more reality 
in things than the divine intelligence and power bestows upon them. 

It manifestly follows that the defect which lielongs to finite things 
ca,miot be called a privation in relation to the intelligence of God* 
but only in relation to the intelligence of man. ” Thus evil and good 
vanish when we consider things sub sptcu aetemitatis, because they 
are eategones that imply a certain mdepcndence in finite lieings. 
For the idea ol a moral standard implies a relation of man to the 
absolute good, a relation of the finite to the infinite, in which the 
finite is not simply lost and absorbed in the infinite. But Spinoza 
can admit no such relation. In the presence of the infinite the finite 
disappears, for it exists only by abstraction and negation ; or it 
Mtfmv lo us to exist, not because of what is present to our thoughts, 
but ^cause of what is not present to them. As we tliink ourselves 
free because we are conscious of our actions but not of their causes 
thmk that we have an individual existence only because the 
mfimte intelligence is not wholly but only partially realized in us. 
But as we cannot really divide space, though we can think of a part 
of It. so neither can we place any real division in the divine intelli- 
gence. In this way we can understand how Spinoza is able to speak 
of the human mmd as part of the infinite thought of God. and of the 
hun^ tody as part of the infinite extension of God. while yet he 
ass erts t h at the d i vine su bstance is simple, and not made up of parts. 
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So far as they exist, they must l)e conceived as parts of the divine 
substance, but when we look directly at that divine substance their 
separate existence altogether disappears. 

It has, however, been already mentioned that this ascending 
movement of abstraction does not at once and directly bring 
_ / . Spinoza to the absolute unity ol substance. The prin- 

ciple that “ determination is negation," and that there- 
fore the absolute reality is to be tound only in the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion ; but the 
Cartesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reaching it. Mind and 
matter are so absolutely opposed, that even wdien we take away 
all limit and determination from lioth, they .still retain their 
distinctness. Raised to infinity, they still refuse to be identified. 
We art' forced, indeed, to take from them their substantial or sub- 
stantive existence, for there can be no other substance but God, 
who includes all reality in himself. But though reduced to attributes 
of a common substance, the ditference of thought and extension is 
insoluble. The independence of individual finite things disappears 
whenever we substitute thought for imagination, but even to pure 
intelligence, extension remains extension, and thought remains 

- . , thought. Spinoza seems thereiore reduced to a dilemma ; 

he cannot surrender either the unity or the duality of 
from things, yet he cannot relate them to each other. The only 
D§MCMrt9M* open to him is to conceive each attribute in its 

dumtiam whoh' siibstanci', and to regard their difference 

as the difference of expression. As the patriarch w-as 
railed by the two nam<‘s oi Jacol> atul Israel, under different aspects, 
each of which included the whole reality of the man, so our minds 
apprehend the absolute .substance in two ways, each of w'hich 
expresses its whole nature.' In this way the extremes of absolute 
identity and ab.solute difference seem to be reconciled. There is a 
complete parallelism of thought and extension, “ ordo et connexio 
idea rum idem est ac ordo et connexio rerurn," " yet there is also a 
complete independence and ab.sence of n iation between them, for 
each IS the whole. A thing in one expression cannot be related to 
itself in another expression. Hence in so far as we look at the 
substance under tlu‘ attribute, of thought, we must take no account 
of extension, and in so tar as we look at it under the attribute of 
extension, we must etjually refuse to take any account of thought. 
This paralh'li.sm may be best illustrated by Spinoza's account of the 
relation of the human soul and body. The soul is the idea of the 
body, and the liody is tlie object of the soul, whatever is in the one 
really is in the other ideally ; yet this relation of object and subject 
does not imply any connexion. The motions and change.s of the 
body have to be accounted for partly by itself, jiarlly by the influence 
of other bodies ; and the thoughts of tlic soul in like manner have 
to be accounted for partly by what (rod thinks as constituting the 
individual mind, and partly by what he think.s as constituting the 
minds of other individuals. But to account for thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by thought, 
IS to attempt to bridge the impassalile gulf between thought and 
extension. It involves the double absurdity of accounting for a 
thing by itself, and of accounting for it by that which has nothing 
m common with it. 

In one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves the highest 
praise for that very characteristic which probably excited most 

- . , odium against it at the time it was first published, namely, 

tirber exaltation of matter. It is the mark of an imjierfect 

idamllam l^'de its eyes from outward nature, and to 

* shrink from the material as impure and defiling. But 
its horror and fear are proofs of weakness ; it flies from an enemy 
it cannot overcome. Spinoza's bold identification of spirit and 
matter, God and nature, contains in it the germ of a higher idealism 
than can be found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense of the latter. A system that begins by making 
nature godle.ss, will inevitably end, as Schelling once said, m making 
God unnatural. The expedients by which Descartes keeps matter at 
a distance from God, were intended to maintain his pure spirituality; 
but their ultimate effect was seiMi in liis reduction of the spiritual 
nature to mere will. A.s Christianity has its superiority over other 
religions in this, that it does not end with the opposition of the human 
to the divine, the natural to the spiritual, but ultimately reconciles 
them, so a true idealism must vindicate its claims by absorbing 
materialism into itself. It was, therefore, a true instinct of philo.sophy 
that led Spinoza to rai.se matter to the co-equal of spirit, ana at 
the same time to protest against the Cartesian conception of matter 
as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from without. “ What 
were a God that only impelled the world from without ? ** says 
Goethe. '* It becomes him to stir it by an inward energy, to involve 
nature in himself, him.self in nature, so that that which lives and 
moves and has a being in him can never feel the want of his power 
or his spirit." 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes some of the inconsequences 
of Descartes, the contradiction that was implicit in the Cartesian 
system between the duality and the unity, the attributes and the 
substance, in his sy.stem becomes explicit. When so great emphasis 
is laid upon the unity of substance, it becomes more difhcult to 
explain tne difference of the attributes. The result is, that Spinoza 
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is lorced to account for it, not by the nature of substance itself, 
but by the nature of the intelligence to which it is revealed. "By 
substance," he says, " J understand that which is in itself, , , , 

and is conceived through itself. By attribute I understand 
the same tiling, nisi quod attnbutum dicatur respixitu ? ** 

intellectus substantiae certum talem naturam Inbuentis." •'* ^ , 

Hence we are naturally led with J. E. Erdmann to think ^ 
of the intelligence dividing the substance as a kind of 
prism that breaks the white light into different colours, ^ ^ 
through each of which the same world is .seen, only with a 
different aspect. But if the intelligence in itself is but a mode of 
one of the attributes, how can it be itself the source of their 
distinction ? 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has really, and almost in 
spite of Ills logical principles, two opposite conceptions of substance, 
between which he alternates without ever bringing them to a unity. 
On tlie one hand, in accordance with the principlt* that deti'rinination 
is negation, substance must be taken as that whicli is utterly in- 
determinate. like the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can char- 
acterize only by denying of it everything that we assert of the finite. 
In this view, no predicate can be applied uni vocally to God and to 
the creatures ; he differs from them, not only in existence, but m 
essence.* If we follow out this view to its legitimate result, God is 
■withdrawn into his own absolute unity, and no difference of attributes 
can be ascribed to him, except in respect of something else than 
himself. It is owing to the defects of our intelligence that he apjiears 
under different forms or expressions ; in himself he is })ure being, 
without form or ex]>ressioii at all. But. on the other hand, it is to be 
ob.served, that -w'hile Sj>inoza really proceeds by abstraction and 
negation, he does not mean to do so. The abstract is to him the 
unreal and imaginary, and what he means by substance is not 
simply Being in general, the conception that remains when we omit 
all that distinguishes the particulars, but the absolute totality of 
things conceived as a unity in which all particular existence is 
included and subordinated. H(*nce at a single strc)ke the indeter- 
minate passes into the most determinate Being, the Being with no 
attributes at all into tlie Being constituted l>y an infinite numlier 
of attributes. And while, under the former conception, the defect 
of our intelligence seemed to be that it divided the substance, or 
saw a difference of attributes in its absolute unity, under tlie second 
conception its defect lies in its apiireliendiiig only two out of the 
infinite multitude of these attributes. 

To do justice to Spinoza, thereiore. we must distinguish between 
the actual efftH;t of his logic and its effect as he conceived it. The 
actual effect of his logic is to dissolve all in the ultimate abstraction 
of Being, from which we can ffnd no way back to the concrete. 
But his intent was simply to relate all the parts to that absolute 
unity which is the presupposition of all thought and being, and so 
to arrive at the most concrete and comph*le idea of the reality of 
things. He failed to see what is involved in liis own pnncijile that 
determination is negafion ; (or if affirmation is impossible without 
negation, then the attein])t to divorce the two from each other, the 
attempt to find a purely affirmative being, must niicessarily end in 
the barest of all abstractions being contused with the unity of all 
thmg.s. But e\en when the infinite subslanci* is defined as the 
negative of the linilr, the idea of the finite becomes an e.ssential 
element in the conception of the infinite. Even the Pantheist, who 
says that God is what linile things are not, in .S])ile of himself recog- 
nizes that Gotl has a relation to finite things. P'mite things may in 
his eyes have no positive relation to (»od, yet they have a negative 
relation ; it is through their evanescence and transitoriness, through 
their nothingness, that the eternal, the inhnite reality alone is 
revealed to him. Spinoza is quite conscious of this process, conscious 
tliat he reaches the affirmation of substance by a negation of what 
he conceives as the purely negative and unreal existence of finite 
things, but as he regards the assertion of the finite as merely an 
illusion due to our imagination, so he regards the correction of this 
illusion, the negation of the finite as a movement of reflection which 
belongs merely to our intelligence, and has nothing to do with the 
nature of substance in itself. We find the true affirmation by the 
negation of the negative, but in itself affirmation has no relation 
to negation. Hence his absolute being is the dead all-absorbing 
sub.stance and not the self-revealing spirit. It is the being without 
determujation, and not the being that determines itself. There is no 
reason in the nature of substance why it should have either attributes 
or modes ; neither individual finite things jior the general distinction 
of mind and matter can be deduced fromJit. The descending move- 
ment of thought is not what Spinoza said it should be, an 

evolution, but simply an external and empirical process by which 
the elements dropped in the ascending movement of abstraction arc 
taken up again with a merely nominal change. For the .sole difference 
in the conception of mind and matter as well as in the conception 
of individual minds and bodies which is made by their reference to 
the idea of God. is that they lose their substantive character and 
become adjective.s. Aristotle objected to Plato that his idca.s were 
merely alcifirfr^ dWta, that is. that his idealization of the world was 
merely superficial, and left the things idealized very much what they 
were before to the sensuous consciousness ; and the same may be 
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said of Spinoza's negation of finite things. It was an external and 
imperfect negation, which did not transform the idea of the finite, 
but merely substituted the names of attributes and modes for the 
names ol general and individual sulmtances. 

The same defective logic, by which the movement of thought in 
delemiining the substance is regarded as altogether external to the 
substance itsell, is seen again in Spinoza’s conceptions of the relations 
of the attributes to each other. Adopting the Cartesian opposition of 
mind and matter, he docs not see, any more than Descartes, that in 
their opposition they are correlative. Or if he did see it (as .seems 
po.ssible from a piussage in his earliest treatise), ^ he regarded the 
correlation as merely subjective, merely belougmg to our thought. 
They are to him only the two attributes which we happen to know 
out of the infinite nuinlier belonptig to God. Then* is no necessity 
that the substance should manifest itself in jii.st these attributes 
and no othijrs. for abstract substance is equally recejitive of all 
determinal ions, and equally indili(‘rent to them all. Just becau.se 
the unity i.s merely generic, llie dittereiices are accidental, and do 
not form by their union any eomplete whole. Tf Spinoza had .scon 
that matter in itsell is the correlative opposite of mind in itsell, he 
need not have sought by abstracting Irom the difference of these 
elements to reach a unity which is maiiilesled in that very diflereiice. 
and his alwolute would have been not substance but spirit. Thi.s 
idea he never reached, but we find him approximating to it in two 
ways. On tlie one hand, he condemns the Cartesian conception of 
matter as passive and .sell-external, or infinitely divisible — as. in 
short, tile mere oj)po.site of thoughl.*** .\iid sometime.^ he iiiSLsl.s 
on the parallelism of e.vtension and thought at the expen.se of their 
opjiosition in a way that almost anticipates the assertion by T.eibnitz 
of the essential identity of mind and matter. On the other hand, 
he recognizes that this parallelism is not complete. Thought is not 
like a picture; it is con.scious. and eon.seious not only of itself, 
but of extension. It transcends therefore the absolute distinction 
be! ween itself and other atfrilniles. It is only because he cannot rid 
hmi.sclf ol the phantom of an e.xtended matter as a thing in itself, 
which is entirely different irom the idea ol it, that Spinoza is pre- 
vented Iroin recognizing m mind that unity that transcends all 
distinctions, evim its own distinction from matter. .\s it is, his mam 
reason for saying that intelligence is not an attribute of Cod, but 
merely a mode, seems to be this, that the thought of God must be 
comeived as producing its own object, t.c. a.s transcending the dis- 
tim lion ol subjecl and objeci which is necessary to our intelligence.*' 
Bui tins arguni(‘nt of ilself points to a concrete quite as much as to 
an abstract unity. It is as coiisi.stent with the idea of absolute spirit 
as with that of absolute sulwtance. Spinoza’s deliberate and formal 
doctrine is undoubtedly the latter; but he constantly employs 
exiiressions which iinjily the former, us when he speak.s of God as 
cau.sa sui. The higher idea inspires him, though his cousciousnc.s.s 
only embraces the lower idea. 

Tlie ethical philosophy of Spinoza is determined by the same 
principles and embarrassed by the same dilficulties as hi.s me.ta- 
$ physics. In it also we find the same imperfect conception 
2""®*** of the relation of the positive to the negative elements, 
^ and, as a comsequence, the .same confusion of the highest 

»yB m, unity ot tliought, the atiinnatioii that suliordinates and 
tran.scends all negation .with mt?re abstract alfirmation. Or, to out 
the .same Hung in ethical language, Spinoza teaches a morality 
which is in every point the opposite of asceticism, a morality of self- 
a.ssertion or self-seeking, and not of self-denial. The amatus sese 
tonst'rvanili is to him the supreme principle of virtue ; yet this self- 
seeking is supposed, under the guidance of reason, to identify itself 
with the love of man and the love ol God, and to find ble.ssednesB 
not in th(‘ reward of virtue, but in virtue itself. It is only coufu-ston 
of thought and false mysticism that could ofiject to this result on 
the ground of Hie eh'inent of .self still preserved in the amor Dei 
iniellectuahs. For it is just the power of identifying him.self with 
that which i.s wider and higher than his imlividual being that makes 
morality possible to man. But the dilhculty lies in tliis, Hiat 
Spinoza will not admit the negative clement, the element of mortifica- 
tion or sacrifiee. into morality at all. even as a moment of transition. 
For him there is no dead self, by w'hich wc may rise to higher things, 
no losing of lile that wc may find it. For the negative is nothing, 
i1 is evil in the only souse in which evil exists, and caiuiot be the 
source of good. The higher alfirmation of our own being, the higher 
seeking of ourselves which is identical with the love of God, mu.st 
therefore bu regarded a.s nothing distinct in kind from that first 
seeking of our natural self which in Spmoza’s view belongs to us in 
common with the animals, and indeed in common with all beings 
whatever. It must be regarded merely as a direct development 
and extension of the same thing. The main interest of the Spinozistic 
cHiics therefore lies in observing by what steps he accomplishes this 
transition, while excluding altogether the idea of a real division of 
the higher and the lower life, the spirit and llesh, and of a conflict 
in which the former is developed through the sacrifice of the latter. 

Finite creatures exist only as modes of the divine sulxstance, only 
so far as they partake in the infinite, or what is the same thing with 
Spinoza, in the purely affirmative or self-afiirming nature of God. 

^ Tractatus de Deo et homine, ti. 19, * Epist. aq, 70. 
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They therefore must also be self-affirming. They can never limit 
themselves ; their limit lies in this, that they are not identified with 
the infinite substance which cxpresst»s itself also in other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any finite creature, that which make.s it 
finite, lies without it, and its own existence, so far a.s it goes, mu.st 
be pure self-assertion and self -staking. " Dnaquaeque res quantum 
in se e.st m suo e.ssc ])erseverare conatur,” and this conatus i.s its \'ery 
e.ssence or inmost nature.*' In the animals this conatus takes the 
form of appt'titc, in man of desire, which is “ appetite with the 
consciousness of it. ” ** But this constitutes no essential difference 
between appetite and desire, for ’* whether a man be conscious of 
his appetite or no, the appetite remaitiH one and the same thing.” ^ 
Man therefore, like the animals, is jnirely sell -asserting and solf- 
seeking. He can neither know nor will anything but his own being, 
or if he knows or wills anything elsi*, it must be something involved 
in his own lieing. If he know.s other lieings, or s<*eks their good, 
it niu.st Ik* because their existence and their good are involved in his 
own. If he loves and knows God it must he because he cannot know 
himself without knowing God, or find his supreme good anywhere 
but in God. 

What at first makes the language difficult to us is the identification 
of will and intelligence. Both are represented as alfirming their 
objects. Dc.scartes had prepared the way tor this when he treated 
the will as thi* faculty of judging or giving assent to certain com- 
binations of ideas, and distinguished it from the purely intellectual 
faculties by which the ideas are anprehendefl. By this distinction 
he had, a.s he supposed, .secured a place for human freedom. Admit- 
ting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he claimed for the 
will a certain latitufle or liberty ot indifference, a power of giving 
or withholding assent in all cases when* the relations of ideas were 
not abiiolutelv clear and distinct. Spinoza points out that there is 
no ground lor such a distinction, that the acts of apprehension and 
judgment cannot In* separated Irom each other. ” In the mind 
there is no volition, i.e. no alTlirmatioii or negation which is not 
immediately involved in the idea it apprehends,” and therefore 
” intellect and will are one and the .same thing.” ** Tf, then, there is 
no freedom excojit the liberty ot indifference, freedom is impossilde. 
Man, like all other beings and things, is under an absolute law of 
necessity. All the actions of his wfill. as well as of his intelligence, 
are but different forms of the sell -assertive tendency to which In* 
cannot but yield, lx*causi‘ it is one with his very being, or only 
ideally distinguishable therefrom. There is, however, another idea 
of liberty. Liberty as the opposite of necessity is an alwurdltv - it 
I.s iiupoRsihle for cither God or man ; but lilierty as the mijiositi* of 
slavery is possible, and it is actually po.ssessefl by God. The divine 
liberty consists in thi.s, that God acts from the necessity of his own 
nature alone, and i.s not in any way determined from without. 
And the great question of ethics Is, How far can man partake in this 
liberty ? At first it would seem impossible that he should partake 
in it. He is a finite being, whoso jwwer is infinitely surnassed by 
the power of other beings to which he is related. His body acts 
only as it is acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend his 
body, except as affected by other things. His self-assertion tmd 
self-seeking are therefore confused with the asserting and seeking 
of other things, and are never pure. H is thought and act ivity cannot 
be undorsto^ except through the influence of other things which 
he outside of his con.sciou.sneRs, and upon which his will has no 
influence. He cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself or 
anythmg else ; how then can he know his own good or determine 
himself by the idea of it ? 

The answer is the answer of Descartes, that the apprehension of 
any finite thing involves the adequate idea of the infinite and eternal 
nature of God.** This is the primary object of intelligence, in which 
alone Is grounded the possibility of knowing either ourselves or 
anything else. In so far as our knowledge i.s determined by this 
idea, or by the ideas of other things, which are referred to this idea 
and seen in its liglit, in so far it.s action flows from an internal 
and not an externaJ necessity. In so far, on the other hand, as we 
are determined by the affections of the body, ideas in which the 
nature of our own lx>dy and the nature of other things are confus<*d 
together, in so far we are determined by an external necessit^^ Or 
to put the same thing in what has lieen shown lo lie merely another 
way of expre.s.sion, in so tar as we are determined by pure intelligence 
wc are free, but in so far as we are determined by opinion and 
imagination we are slaves. 

From these premises it is easy to see what form the opjiosition 
of reason and passion must necessarily take with Spinoza. The 
passions belong to our nature as finite ; they are grounded on, or 
rather are but another form of inadequate idea.s ; Imt we are free 
only in so far as our ideas either immediately are, or can be made, 
adutpiate. Our idea ol God is adequate ex vi termini ; our ideas 
of the affections ol our body are inadequate, but can be made 
adequate in so far as they are referred to the idea of God. And as 
the idea of God is purely affirmative, this reference to the idea of 
God implies the elimination of the negative element from the ideas 
of the affections of the body, " for nothing that is positive in a false 
idea is removed by the presence of truth as such.'^'*’ Brought into 
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contact with the idea of C»od, all ideas become true and adequate, 
by the removal of the negative or false element in them. The idea 
of God IS, as it were, the touchstone which distinguishes the gold 
from the dross. It enables us to detect the higher spiritual element 
in the natural passions, and to sever the element belonging to that 
j)ure love of self which is identical with the love of perfection from 
the e lements lielonging to that impure love of our own finite 
individuality as such winch is identical with the love of evil. 

The imperfection in S])inoza's develoyiment ol this principle has 
already been indicated. It is in fact the same imperfection which 
.. . runs through his whole system. Just as he sup])osed that 
the ideas of finite things were at once made consistent 
® with the idea of the infinite when he had named them 

cumtB. so here his concefition of the change through which 

selfish mitural desire must pass in order to become s]iiritual is far 
too superficial and external. Hence he has no sympathy with 
ascetici.sm, but treats it, like Bimthum. as a torva et tnstts superstitio. 
joy is the “ transition from less to greater perfection," and cannot 
lie ‘but good ; pain is the " transition from greater to less perfection." 
and cannot be but evil. The re\'olt against the medieval opposition 
of the nature and spirit is visible in many of his sayings. “ No 
Deity who is not envious can tlelighl in my weakness or hurts, or 
can regard as virtues those fears and sighs and tears which are the 
signs oi the mind's weaknei^s ; but contrariwise*, the greater is our 
joy, the greater is our orogtess to iierlcction, and our participation 
in tlie divine nature.’’ ‘ “ A free man thinks of nothing less than 

death, his wi.sdom is a meditation not of death but of liie." ® The 
same idea, combining with the idea of necessity, leads him to con- 
demn rejientance anrl jiity, as well as jiride and humility. Ibi- 
consciously, Spinoza reproduces the principle of asceticism, while 
in words he utterly rejects it. For though he tells us that pure 
.sell -com placency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from this 
self-complacency all regard to the finite individuality of the subject 
IS eliminated. " Oui Deum amat, conari non potest ut Dens ipsum 
contra amei." In like manner, he absolutely condemns all hatred, 
envy, rivalry and ambition, as .springing out of an over-estimate of 
those tinite things which one only can ]iossess. while the highest good 
is that which i.s enjoyed the more easily and fully the greater the num- 
ber of participants. Yet Sjiinoza's t‘xaltation ol the social life, and 
of the love that binds it together, is too like the Buddhist's universal 
charity that embraces all creatures, and all creatures equally. Both 
are liased on an abstraction from all that is individual, only the Buddh- 
ist’s abstraction goes a step further, and erases even the distinction 
between iimn and the animals. Spinoza felt the pressure of this ull- 
levelliiig logic when he said, " T conle.ss I cannot understand how 
sjunts express (iod more than the other creatures, for I know that 
lietween the finite and the infinite there is no proportion, and that 
the distinction between God and the most excellent of created things 
differs not a w'hit from the distinction between him and the lowest 
and meanest of them." As J’ojk* .said, God is " as lull and perfect 

in a hair as a heart " ; in all finite things there is a ray of divinity, 
and in nothing more than a rav\ Yet in another epistle Spinoza 
contradicts this view, and declares that, while he does not consider 
it necessary to " know* Christ alter the flesh, he does think it is 
necessary to know the eternal Son of God. i.e. God's eternal wisdom, 
which is manilested m all things, but chiefly in the mind of man, 
and most of all in Christ Jesus." •* In the Ethics the distinction of 
man and the animals is treated as an absolute distinction, and it is 
asserted with doubtful consistency that the human soul cannot 
all be destroyed along with the body, lor that there is .something 
of it which is eternal. Yet from this eternity we must, of course, 
eliminate all notion of the consciousness ot the finite self as such. 
At this point, in short, the two opposite streams of Spinoza's thought, 
the positive method he intends to pursue, and the negative or 
abstracting method he really does ]nirsue. meet in irrwoncilablc 
contradiction. The finite must be related to the infinite so as to 
preserve all that is in it of reality ; and therefore its limit or the 
negative element in it must be alistraeted from. But it turns out 
that, with this abstraction from a negative element involved in the 
existence of the finite, the positive also disappears, and God is all in 
all in a sense that absolutely excludes the existence of the finite. 
" The mind’s intellectual love of God," says Spinoza, " is the very 
love wherewith God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
m so far as |ie can be expressed by the essence of the human mind, 
considerecf-iiiKler the form of eternity ; i,e, the mind's intellectual 
love of GqdfM^art of the infinite love wherewith God loves him- 
selt." * 1 nMiMble " in .so far," which returns so frequently in 
Spinoza, ] ii sBpifce^als for a moment the contradiction of two streaim 
of thought. oSe of which must be swallowed up by the other, if they 
are once allowed to meet. 

have now reviewed the main points of the system, which 
was the ultimate re.sult of the principles of Dc.scartes. The 
importance of this first movement of modem philosophy lies 
in its assertion and exhibition of the unity of the intelligible 
world with itself and with the mind of man. In this point of 
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view, it was the philosophical counterpart of Protestantism ; 
but, like Proles tan ti.sm in its earliest phase, it passed rapidly 
from the doctrine that God is, without priest or 
authority, present to man’s spirit, to the doctrine import^ 
that man’s spirit is as nothing before God. The Mace of the 
object was too powerful for the subject, who effaced 
himself before God that he might be strong towards 
men. But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that God who effaced the world and the finite spirit 
by his presence could not be a living God. Spinoza gives the 
ultimate expression to this tendency, and at the same time 
marks its limit, when he says that whatever reality is in the 
finite is of the infinite. But he is unsuccessful in showing that, 
on the principles on which he starts, there can be any reality in 
the finite at all. Yet even if the finite be an illusion, still more 
if it be better than an illusion, it requires to be accounted for. 
Spinoza accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real. It was 
reserved for the following generation of philosophers to assert, 
in different ways, the reality of the finite, the value of experience 
and the futility of abstractions. Spinoza had declared that true 
knowledge consists in seeing things under the form of eternity, 
but it is impossible that things can be seen under the form of 
eternity unle.ss they have been first seen under the form of 
time. The one-sided assertion of individuality and difference in 
the schools of Locke and Leibnitz was the natural complement of 
the one-sided as.scrtion of universality and unity in the (’artesian 
school. But when the individualistic tendency of the iSth 
century had exhausted itself, and produced its own refutation 
in the works of Kant, it was inevitable that the minds of men 
should again turn to the great philo.sophcr, who, with almost 
perfect insight working through imperfect logic, first formulated 
the idea of a unity presupposed in and transcending the difference 
of matter and mind, subject and object. 

Sec the Histories of Philosophy, esiieciallv those by Hegtl, 
Feuerbach, Erdmann and Fischer; 1'. Bouillier, Ilistoire de la 
philosophic caricKstcfifte (1854) ; OIIe-Lapnine. Philosophie de Mole- 
hranche \ E. Saisset, Pfkurseurs et disciples de Descartes (1862), 
The German treatises on Spinoza are too numerous to mt'ntion. 
Jacobi's J.ctters on Spinoza, which were the beginning of a trut* 
Inteqirctation of his philosophy, are still worth reading. We may 
also mention C. Scliaarschmidt, Descartes unit Spinoza (1850) ; 
C. Sigwart, Spinozas neucntdeikter Truc'tat non Gott, dent Menschen, 
und dessen Oliicksnli^keit (iflCiC)). Both tlit'se writers have published' 
German translations of the Tractatus de Deo. See also Trendelen- 
burg, Historische Ueitr&ge zur Philosophic' (t 8(>7) ; R. Aveiiarius, 
Vhet die heiden ersten Phasen des spinozischen J'anthriswu.s (18(18) ; 
M. Joel. Zur Genesis der J.chre Spinozas (1871) ; K. Willis. Ucneclnt 
de Spinoza : his Ethus, Life and Jnflueine on Modern Religious 
Thought (1870) ; F, T’ollock, Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy (1880) ; 
J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (1885) ; J. Caird, Spinoza (in 
Blackwood’s Philosophical Series) ; H, H. Joachim, A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza (lyoi) ; R. Adamson, The Development cf Modern 
Philosophy (1Q03) ; also articles Dlscartes, Maleurancur, and 
Spinoza. ' (E. C.) 

CARTHAGE (Phoenician KarDhadshaty “New City”; Gr. 
Kapxi]8cov^ Lat, Carthago or Carchedon), one of the most 
famous cities of antiquity, on the north coast of Africa ; it was 
founded about 822 b.c. by the Phoenicians, destro)'cd for the 
first time by the Romans in 146 B.c., rebuilt by the Romans, 
and finally destroyed by the Arabs in a.d. 698. It was situated 
in the heart of the Sinus IJticensis (mod. Gulf of Tunis), which 
is protected on the west by the promontory of Apollo (mod. 
Ras Ali cl Mckki), and on the east by the promontory of Mercury 
or Cape Bon (mod. Ras Addar). Its position naturally formed 
a sort of bastion on the inner curve of the bay between the 
Lake of Tunis on the south and the marshy plain of Utica (Suk- 
hara) on the north. Cape Gamart, the Arab village of Sidi-bu- 
Said and the small harbour of Goletta (La Goulette, Halk el Wad) 
form a triangle which represents the area of Carthage at its 
greatest, including its extramural suburbs. Of this area the 
highest point is Sidi-bu-Said, which stands on a lofty cliff about 
490 ft. high. On Cape Gamart (Kamart) was the chief cemetery ; 
the citadel, Byrsa, was on the hill on which to-day stand the 
convent of Les P^res Blancs (White Fathers) and the cathedral 
of St Louis. The harbours lay about three-fifths of a mile 
south of Byrsa, near tlie modern hospital of the Khram, at 
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Cartagenna. The tongue of land, which runs from the harbours 
as far as Goletta, to the mouth of the Catadas which connects 
the Lake of Tunis with the sea, was known as taenia (ribbon, 
band) or ligula (diminutive of lingua, tongue). The isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Carthage with the mainland was 
roughly estimated by Polybius as 25 stades (about 15,000 ft.); 
the peninsula itself, according to Strabo, had a circumference 
of 360 stades (41 m.). The distance between Gamart and 
Goletta is about 6 m. 

From Byrsa, which is only 195 ft. above the sea, there is a fine 
view ; thence it is possible to see how Carthage was able at once 
to dominate the sea and the gently undulating plains which 
stretch westward as far as Tunis and the line of the river Bagradas 
(mod. Mcjerda). On the horizon, on the other side of the Gulf 
of Tunis, rise the chief heights of the mountain-chain which was 
the scene of so many fierce struggles between Cartlaige and Rome, 
between Rome and the Vandals : — the Bu-Komain (“ Two- 
Horned Mountain ”), crowned by the ruins of the temple of 
Saturn Balcaranensis ; Jebel Ressas, behind which lie the ruins of 
Neferis ; Zaghwan,the highest point in Zeugitana; Hammam-Lif, 
Radcs (Ghades, Gades, the ancient Maxula) on the coast, and 
10 m. to the south-west the “ white ” Tunis (Acvk^js T/m'^/v 
of Diodorus) and the fertile hills of Ariana. All round Byrsa, 
alike on the plain and on the slopes, are fields of barley, vineyards 
and patches of cactus, interrupted only by huge heaps of rubbish 
and excavation-mounds, the haunts of green lizards, and by 
houses and villages built of materials drawn for many a century 
from the ancient ruins. 

The ancient harbours were distinguished as the military and the 
commercial. The remains of the latter are to be seen in a par- 
tially ruined artificial lagoon which originally, according to 
Beule, had an area of nearly 60 acres ; there were, however, 
in addition a large quay for unloading freight along the shore, 
and huge basins or outer harbours protected by jetties, the remains 
of which arc still visible at the water-level. The military 
harbour, known as Cothon, communicated with the commercial 
by means of a canal now partially ruined ; it was circular in 
shape, surrounded by large docks 16 J ft. wide, and capable of 
holding 220 ves.scls, though its area was only some 22 acres. 
In the centre was an islet from which the admiral could inspect 
the whole fleet.^ 

Among the other ruins which have been identified are the circus 
or hippodrome, traversed by the railway at the north of the 
village of Duar-es-Shat ; the forum, between Cothon and Byrsa, 
where stood the Curia, the regular place of assembly of the senate, 
and near w'hich were the moneychangers’ shops, the tribunal, 
the temple of Apollo, and in the Byzantine period the baths of 
'rheodora. Three main streets led from the forum to Byrsa. 

The hill of St Louis, the ancient citadel of Byrsa, has a circuit 
of 4525 ft. It appears to have been surrounded at least at 
certain points by several lines of fortifications. It was, however, 
dismantled by P. Scipio Africanus the younger, in 146 n.c., and 
was only refortified by Theodosius II. in a.d, 424 ; subsequently its 
walls were again renewed by Belisarius in 553. On the plateau 
of Byrsa have been found the most ancient of the Punic tombs, 
huge cisterns in the eastern part, and near the chapel of St Louis 
the ff)undations of the famous temple of Eshmun (see below), 
and the palace of the Roman proconsul. 

About 325 ft. from the railway station of La Malga are the still 
imposing ruins of the amphitheatre. Near by, at the spot 
called Bir el Jebana, P^re Delattre has discovered four cemeteries, 
one of which contains the tombs of state officials or servants of 
the imperial government. Rather more than half a mile north- 
west of Byrsa are the huge cisterns of La Malga, which, at the 
time of the Arab geographer, Idrisi, still comprised twenty-four 
parallel covered reservoirs, 325 ft. by 71 J ft. ; of these fourteen 
only remain. 

^ The whole question of these harbours has been fully discussed by 
Cecil Torr, Otto Meltzer, R. Ohler, .S. Gsell, M. de Koquefeuil ; 
see A up. Audollcnt, Carthage romaine, pp. iy8 seq. ; Revue archdol, 
3rd series, xxiv. ; Jahrbiich /. class, Philologie, vols. cxlvii., cxlix. ; 
also Classical Review, vols. v., vii., viii. 


On the hill of the Petit S^minaire, which is separated from 
Byrsa by a valley, P^re Delattre has discovered a Christian 
basilica, the baths of Gargilius, large graves with several levels 
of tombs, and much debris of sculpture, which, however, is 
insufficient to enable us to say that this is the site of the temple 
of Tanit or J uno Caelestis. The quarter of Derm^che, near the 
sea, whose name recalls the Latin Thermis or 7 'hermas, is re- 
markable for the imposing remains of the baths {thermae) of 
Antoninus. In one place called Douim^s was the Ceramicus 
where excavation has discovered a graceful basilica, proto-Punic 
tombs, potters’ ovens with numerous terra-cotta moulds which 
were abandoned after the siege in 146 b.c., and finally a Roman 
palace with superb marble statues. Farther on are huge reser- 
voirs of Borj-Jedid which are sufficiently well-preserved to be 
used again. 

Behind the small fort of Borj-Jedid is the plateau of the Odeum 
where the theatre and fine marble statues of the Roman period 
have been laid bare ; beyond is the great Christian basilica of 
Damus-cI-Karita (perhaps a corruption of Domus Catiiatis)] 
in the direction of Sidi-bu-Said is the platea wrwa, the huge stairway 
of which, like so many other Carthaginian buildings, has of late 
years been destroyed by the Arabs for use as building material ; 
on the coast near St Monica is the necropolis of Rabs where 
Delattre dug up fine anthropoid sarcophagi of the Punic period. 

In the quarter of Megara (Magaria, mod. La Marsa) it would 
seem that there never were more than isolated buildings, villas 
in the midst of gardens. At Jebel Khaui (Cape Kamart) there 
is a great necropolis, the sepulchral chambers of which were 
long ago rifled by Arabs and Vandals. This cemetery had a 
Jewish quarter. 

We must mention finally the gigantic remains in the western 
plain of the Roman aqueduct which carried water from Jebel 
Zaghwan {Mims Zeugitanus) and Juggar (Zucchara) to the 
cisterns of La Malga. From the nymphaeum of Zaghwan to 
Carthage this aqueduct is 61 Roman miles (about 56 English 
miles) long ; in the plain of Manuba its arches are nearly 49 ft. 
high. 

Though several famous travellers visited and descrilx'd the ruins 
of Carthage during the first thirty years of the 19th century, such as 
Major Huml)ert, Chateaubriand, Estrup, no scientific investigations 
took place till 2833. In that year Captain Fallw, Dani.sh consul at 
Tunis, made a plan of the ruins so far as they were visible. In 1837 
there was formed in Paris, on the initiative of Dureau de la Malle, a 
Socil^tf pour les f outlies de Carthage ; under the auspices of this body 
Falbe and Sir Grenville Temple undertook researches, and a little 
later Sir Thomas Read, English consul, following the example of the 
Genoese unci the I’isans, carried away to England the mo.saicK. 
columns and statues of the baths of Antoninus. The Abb6 Bour- 
gade, chaplain of the church of St Louis erected in 1841, collected 
together Punic stelae and other anti(]uities from the surrounding 
plain ; these formed the nucleus of the magnificent museum subse- 
quently formed by I’fere Delattre at the instigation of Cardinal 
Lavigerie. Between 1836 and 1858 Nathan Davis made excavations 
on the supposed site of the Odeum, and in 1839 Beul6 undertcK>k 
his celebrated investigations on Byrsa. Among other explorers 
were A. Daux in ; von Maltzan in 2870 ; E. de Sainte-Marie in 
1874 ; Ch. d'Herisson in 1883 ; E. Babclon and S. Keinach in 1884 ; 
Vemaz in 1883 ; Gauckler in 1903. Of these the majority were sent 
olhcially by the French government. But their attempts were 
partial, disjointed and without any systematic plan ; tney were 
entirely superseded by the brilliant and persevering work of R. P. 
Delattre. The Musee Lavigerie, the result of his labours, contains 
a vast archaeological treasure, the interest of which is doubled by 
the fact that it stands in the very midst of the ancient site. Un- 
fortunately Delattre’s work suffered too often from the absence of 
a cordial understanding with the directors of the antiquities depart- 
ment. I.a Blanch^re and P. Gauckler. who, having themselves 
undertaken excavations, transported their finds to the Bardo 
museum, by the help of the public funds at their disposal. 

The main authority for the topography and the history of the 
excavations is Aug. Audollent's Carthage romaine (Paris, igoi). A 
tO|X7graphical and archaeological map of the site was published 
under the direction of Colonel Dolot and with the assistance of 
Delattre and Gauckler by the Minist^rc de ITnstruction Publique in 
1907. 

History, — The history of Carth^e falls into four periods : (i) 
from the foundation to the beginning of the wars with the 
Sicilian Greeks in 550 b.c. ; (2) from 550 to 265, the first year of 
the Punic Wars ; (3) the Punic Wars to the fall of Carthage in 
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146 B.r. ; (4) the periods of Roman and Byzantine rule down to 
the destnirtion of the city ])y the Arabs in a.d. 6()8. 

T. Foundation to 550 M.c. — From an extremely remote period 
Phoenician sailors had visited the African coast and had had 
commerciLil relations with the Libyan tribes who inhabited the 
district which forms the modern Tunis. In the 16th centuiy^ B.c. 
the Sidonians already had trading stations oti the coa.st ; with 
the object of competing with the Tyrian colony at Utica they 
established a trading station called Camlje or raccabe on the very 
site afterwards occupied by rarthi*gc. Near Borj-Jedid unmis- 
takable traces of this early setllemcTit have been found, though 
nothing is known of iu history. According to the classical tradi- 
tion Uarthage was founded about 850 h.(\ by Tyrian emigrants 
led by Elissa or Elissar,the daughter of the Tyrian king Mutton J 
fleeing from the tyranny of her brotlier Pygmalion. According to 
the story, Elissa subsequently received the name of Dido, i.e. “ the 
fugitive.” Cambe welcomed the new arrivals, who bought from 
the mixed Libyo- Phoenician peoples of the neighbourhood, 
tributaries of the Libyan king japon, a piece of land on which 
to build a “new city,” K arhh ad sh at, whtnea the (jfeek and Roman 
forms of the name. The sb^ry goes (hat Dido, having obtained 

as much land as could be contained by the skin of an ox,” 
proceeded to cut the skin of a slain ox into strips narrow enough 
to extend round the whole of the hill, which afterwards from 
this episode gained the name of Bwa. This last detail obviously 
arose from a mere play on words by which He/wa “ hide,” 
“ skin,” is confu.sed with the Phoenician bosra, betrsay “ citadel,” 
“ fortress.” In memory of its Tyrian origin, Carthage paid an 
annual tribute to the temple of Melkarth at Tyr, and under the 
Roman empire coins were struck showing Dido fleeing in a galley, 
or presiding over the building of Byrsa. On the Vatican F/fg /7 
there is a representation in miniature of workmen shaping 
marble blocks and columns for Dido’s palace. 

'I’he early history of Carthage is very obscure. It is only in 
the 6th century that real history begins. By this time the city 
is unquestionably a considerable capital with a domain divided 
into the three districts of /cugitana (the environs of Carthage 
and the peninsula of ('. Bon), Byzarium (the shore of the Syrtes), 
and the third comprising the emporia whi<’h stretch in the form 
of a crescent to the centre of the Great Syrtis as far us Cyrenaica. 
The first contest against the Greeks arose from a boundary 
question between the settlements of Carthage and those of the 
Greeks of Cyrcnc. The limits were eventually fixed and marked 
by a monument known as the “ Altar of Philenae.” The de- 
struction of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar {q.v.), in the first half of 
the 6th century, enabled Carthage to take its place as mistress 
of the Mediterranean. The Phoenician colonies founded by 
Tyre and Sidon in Sicily and Spain, threatened by the Greeks, 
sought help from Carthage, and from this period dates the 
Punic ^ supremacy in the western Mediterranean. The Greek 
colonization of Sicily was chocked, while Carthage established 
herself on all the Sicilian coast and the neighbouring islands as 
far as the Balearic Islands and the coast of Spain. I'hc inevitable 
conflict between Greece and (!arthage broke out about 550. 

2. Wars with the Greeks . — In 550 the Carthaginians, led by the 
suffetes Malchus, conquered almost all Sicily and expelled the 
Greeks. In 536 they defeated the Phocaeans and the Massaliotes 
before Alalia on the Corsican coast. But Malchus, having failed 
in Sardinia, was banished by the stem Carthaginian senate 
and swore to avenge himself. He laid siege to Carthage itself, 
ami, after having sacrificed his son Carlhalo to his lust for 
vengeance, entered the city as a victor. He ruled until he was 
put to death by the party which had supported him. Mago, 
son of Hanno, succeeded lilalchus, as suffetes and general-in-chief, 
lie was the true founder of the Carthaginian military power. 
He conquered Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, where he founded 
Port Mahon (Portus Magonis), and so increased the power of 
Carthage that he was able to force commercial treaties upon 
the Etniscans, and the Greeks of both Sicily and Italy. The 
first agreement between Carthage and Rome was made in 509, 
one year after the expulsion of the 7’arquins, in the consulship of 
^ i.e. ** of the Poeni (Phoenicians).” 


Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius, The text is preserved by 
Polybius {fJisi. iii. 22-23). assigned Italy to the Romans and 
the African waters to Carthage, but left Sicily as a dangerous 
neutral zone. 

Mago WHS succeeded as commander-in-chief by his elder 
son Hasdnibal (r. 500), who was thrice chosen suffetes ; he 
died in Sardinia about 485. Ilis brother Hainilcar, basing 
collected a fleet of 200 galleys for the conquest of Sicily, was 
defeated by the combined forces of Gelo of Syracuse and Theron 
of Agrigentum under the walls of Himera in 480, the year in 
which the Persian fleet was defeated at Salaniis (some say 
the two battles were simultaneous) ; it is said that 150.000 
Carthaginian.s were taken prisoners. 'I’hc victory is celebrated 
by Pindar (Pv/^. i.). 

'rhe.sc two leaders of the powerful houseof the Barcidaeeach left 
three .sons. Those of Hasdnibal were Hannibal, Hasdrubal and 
Sapho ; those of Humilcar, Himilco, Hanno and Gisco. All, 
under various titles, succeeded to the authority which it had 
already enjoyed. About 460 Hanno, ^ passing beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), founded settlements 
along the West African const in the modem Senegal and Guinea, 
and even in Madeira and the Canary Islands. 

In Sicily the war lasted for a century' with varying success. 
In 406 IJannibal and Himilco destroyed Agrigentum and 
threatened Gela, but the Carthaginians were forced back on 
their strongholds in the south-west by Dionysius the I^lder, 
Dionysius the ^'ounger, Timoleon and Agathocles successively, 
whose cause was aided by a terrible plague and civil troubles 
in Carthage itself. A certain Hanno, unquestionably of the 
Harcidc house, attempted to seize the supreme power, but 
bis partisans were overwhelmed and he himself suffered the 
most cniel punishment. Profiting by these troubles, Timoleon 
defeated the C’arthaginians at Crimissus in 340, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. 'J'his peace was not of long duration ; 
Agathocles crossed to Afric a and Ivsiegcd Carthage, which was 
then handicapped by the conspiracy of Bomilcar. Bomilcar 
was cnirified, and Agathocles having been obliged to return to 
Sicily, his general Eumarcus was compelled to carry his army out 
of Africa, where it had maintained it.self for three years (August 
310 to October 307). After the death of Agathocles, the ( ar- 
thaginians re-established their supremacy in Sicily, and Mago 
even offered assistance to Rome against the inva.sion of Pyrrhus 
(280). Pyrrhus crossed to Sicily in 277, and was preparing to 
emulate Agathocles by sailing to Africa when he was compelled 
to return to Italy (see Sicily: History), 

Delivered from these dangers and more arrogant than before, 
Carthage claimed the monopoly of Mediterranean waters, and 
seized every foreign ship found between Sardinia and the Pillars 
of Hercules. “ At C'arthage,” said Polybius, “ no one is blamed, 
however he may have acquired his wealth.” The sailors took 
(he utmost care to conceal the routes which they followed ; there 
is a Storys that a Carthaginian ship, pursued by a Roman galley 
as far as the Atlantic, preferred to be driven out of her course 
and sunk rather than reveal the course to the Cassiterides, 
whither she was bound in quest of tin. The owner being saved, 
the senate made good his losses from the public treasury (Strabo 
iii. 5.11). 

3, Wars with Rome:' — I’he First Punic War lasted twenty- 
seven years (268-241 ) ; it was fought by Carthage for the defence 
of her Sicilian possesfsions and her supremacy in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The Romans, victorious at the naval battles of Mylae 
(Melazzo) and Ecnomus (260 and 256), sent M. Atilius Regulus 
with an army to Africa. But the Carthaginians, by the help of 
the Sp>artan Xanthippus, were successful, and Regulus was 
captured. The fighting was then transferred to Sicily, where 
Hasdrubal was defeated at Panormus (250) ; subsequently the 
Romans failed before Lilybaeum and were defeated at Drepanum, 
but their victory at the Aegales Islands ended the war (241). 

The idenliheation of this Hanno with the son of Hamilcar is 
conjectural; smcHanno. 

3 For the military side of these wars .see Punic Wars, Hannihal, 
Hasdrubal. 
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Carthage now desired to disband her forces, but the mercenaries 
claimed their arrears of pay, and on being refused revolted under 
Spendius and Matho, pdiaged the suburbs of Carthage and laid 
siege to the city itself. Only the genius of Hamilcar Barca raised 
the siege ; the mercenaries were caught in the defile of the Axe, 
where they were cut down without mercy. This war, which all 
but ruined Carthage, is known to the Roman historians as the 
helium imxfyiabile. 

This peril averted, Carthage undertook the conquest of Spain. 
It was the work of Hamilcar, and lasted nine years up to the day 
of Hamilcar s death, sword in hand, in 228. His son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal Fulcher, built Carthagena in 227 and concluded with 
Rome a treaty by winch the Ebro was adopted as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian sphere. On his death the soldiers chose for 
themselves as leader Jlannibal, son of Hamilcar. At this period 
Carthage, with a population of perhaps 1,000,000, was in the 
enjoyment of extraordinary prosperity alike in its internal 
industries and in its foreign trade. The manufacture of woven 
goods, especially, was a. flourishing industry ; the Greek writer 
Folemo records a special treaty dealing with Carthaginian 
fabrics which were a recognized luxury throughout the ancient 
world. In Sicily, Italy and Greece the Carthaginians sold 
especially black .slaves, ivory, metals, precious stones and all 
the products of Central Africa, which came thence by caravan. 
In Spain they sought copper and silver, and it was by them that 
the modern mines of Huelva, as also those of Osca and Cartha- 
gena, were first exploited. The district round Carthage, with 
its amazing fertility, was the granary of the city, as it was later 
that of Rome. Mago hud drawn up a treaty dealing with agri- 
culture and rural economy generally, which was subsequently 
brought to Rome and translated into Latin by Decimus Silanus 
by order of the senate (J. F. Mahaffy, “The Work of Mago,” in 
llermathena, xv. jip, 29-35), 

In the midst of this prosperity the Second War with Rome 
broke out. At this time the genius of Carthage is incarnate in 
Hannibid ; his campaigns in Spain, Italy and Africa have won 
the admiration of military experts of all periods. The war 
became inevitable in 219 when Hannibal captured Saguntum, j 
which was in alliance with Rome. Passing through Spain and 
Gaul, Hannibal resolved to carry the war into the heart of Italy 
(218-217). The battles of the Ticinus, Trebia and Trasimene 
Lake are but stages in the wonderful progress which culminated 
in the battle of Cannae (August 2, 216). The road to Rome was 
now open to him, but he did not profit by his advantage, while 
the Carthaginian si*nate, to its shame, withheld all further 
support. His brotlier Hasdrubal with his relieving army was 
defeated at the Metaurus in 207 ; the Romans recovered their 
hold in Spain, and, seeing that Hannibal whs unable to move in 
Italy, carried the war back to Africa. Hearing that Scipio had 
taken Utica (203) and defeated Hasdrubal and Syphax, king of 
Numidia, Hannibal relumed from Italy, but with a hastily 
levied army was defeated at Zuma (October 19, 202). The sub- 
sequent peace was disastrous to Carthage, which lost its fleet 
and all save its African jiossi'ssiuns. 

After the Second War Carthage soon revived. The population 
is said still to have numbered 700,000, and despite its humiliation, 
the city never ceased to inspire alarm at Rome. The Numidian 
prince Massinissn, rival of Syphax and a Roman prot^^, took 
advantage of a clause in the treaty of 202, which forlwide Carthage 
to make war without the consent of the Roman senate, to extend 
his possessions at the expense of Carthage. In response to a 
protest from Carthage an embassy including M. I’orcius Cato the 
Elder was sent to inquire into the matter, and Cato was so 
impressed with the city as a whole that on returning to Rome 
he never made a speech without concluding with the warning 
“ Delenda est Carthago.” 

At this time there were three political parties in Cartilage : 
(i) that which upheld the Roman alliance, (2) that which advo- 
cated the Numidian alliance, and (3) the popular party. These 
three were led respectively by Hanno, Hannibal Fasser, Has- 
druhal and Cartholo. The popular faction, which was turbulent 
and exa.sperated by the bad faith of the Romans, expelled the 
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Numidian party and declared war in 149 on Massinissa, who was 
victorious at Oroscope. Rome then intervened, determined 
finally to destroy her now enfeebled rival, War w’as declared on 
the pretext that Cartluige had engaged in war with Massinissa 
without the sanction of Rome. The Third Funic War lasted three 
years, and after a heroic resistance the city fell in 146. The last 
champions of liberty entrenched themselves under Hasdrubal 
in the temple of Eshmun, the site of which is now occupied by 
the chapel of St Louis, llie Roman troops were let loose to 
plunder and hum. The thick bed of cinders, blackened .stones, 
broken glass, fragments of metal twisted by fire, half-calcined 
bones, which is found to-day at a depth of 13 to 16 ft. under the 
remains of Roman (arthage between Byrsa and the harbours, 
bears grim witness, in accord with the accounts of Polybius and 
Appian, to the terrible fate which overtook this part of the city. 
Before long a commission arrived from Rome to decide the fate 
of the province of Carthage. In the city itself, temples, houses 
and^ fortifications were levelled to the ground, the site was 
dedicated with solemn imprecations to the infernal gods, and all 
human habitation throughout the vast ruined area was expressly 
forbidden. 

Constitutional History,— The narrative must here be interrupted 
by an account ol tlie political and religious development of i’hoenician 
Carthage. Carthage was an aristocratic republic ba.sed on wealth 
ratlier than on lurth. Indeed, the popular party, which included 
certain noble families such as the liarcidae, w^as always powerful, 
and thus government by demagogues was not infrequent. So 
AriKlotle. writing aliout 330, emphasizes the imiiorlaiice of groat 
wealth in Carthaginian politics. 'Ihe government was in fact a 
plutocracy. The aristocratic party was represented by the two 
Hufletes and the senate ; tlie deniocnitic by the popular assembly. 
'J'he suffetes {Sofetim) pre.sided in the senate and controlled the civil 
administration ; the office was annual, but there was no limit to 
re-eU‘ction. Hannibal was elected for twenty-two years. The 
senate, which, like that of Tyre, w'as comjiosed of 300 member.s, 
exercised ultminte control over all public affairs, decided on peace 
and war, nominated the Comn]i.ssion of Ten, which was charged 
with aiding and controlling the sutfetea. This commission was 
suhsequeiitly replaced by a council of one hundred, called by the 
Greeks gerousia. This tribunal, which maintained law and order 
and called the generals to account, gradually l>ecame a tyrannical 
intiiiisilion. Frequently it met at night m the Temple ol' Eshmun 
on Byr.sa, in secret sesskms described by Aristotle os avafflrta. rwr 

iraifjttjjv. 

The popular assembly was composed, not of all the citi2i‘ns, but 
of the timnchi (Cr. i.e. those wdio jiossessed a certain 

property-qualification. The election of the sulletes had to Ix' ratified 
by this assembly. The two bodie.s were almost always in O2>pohition, 
and this W'as one of the chief cauiK'S of the ruin of Cartilage. 

The army was recruited externally by senators who we.re sent to 
the great emporia or trade-centres, even to the most n*motc, to 
contract with local princes for men and oHicers. The ]jayments, 
agreed upon in this way, were frequently in arrears ; he^lc^‘ the 
terrible revolts such as that of the “ helium inexpiabile." It wa!» 
not till the 3rd century that Carthage, in imitation of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt, began to make use of elephants in war. The 
elephant used was the African type {eUphas capensis), which wa* 
snialler than the Asiatic {elephas tndicus), thougli witli longer ears. 
In addition to the miTccnaries, the army contained a legion com- 
posed of young men belonging to the best families in the state ; 
this force W'as important as a nursery of officers. 

Helif'ion.— T'hy religion of Carthage was that of the Phoenicians. 
Over an army of minor deities {ulonim and baalim) lowered the 
trinity of great gods composed ol Baal-Aminoa or Moloch (identi- 
fied by tlie Romans with Cronus or Saturn); Tanit, the virgin 
godde.ss of the heavens and the moon, the Phoenician Astartc, and 
known as Juno Caelestis in the Roman period ; Eshmun, the pro- 
tecting deity and protector of the acropolis, geiioraily identified 
with Aesculapius, There were al.so special cults 1 ol lolaus or 
Tamm uz- Adonis, whom the Romans identified to some exWnt with 
Mercury; of the god Patechus or T’ygmaeus. a deformed and 
rei>iilsive monster like the ligyptian Ptah, w hose images were placed 
on the prow.s of ships to frighten the em‘my ; and lastly of the Tynan 
Melkarth, whoso 1 unctions were analogous to those of Hercules. 
The statue of this god was carried to Rome after the siege of 146 
(Pliny, JVnf. /fish xxxvi. 12. 39). From inscriptions we know the 
names of other minor deities, which are perhaps only other names 
of the. same gods; e.g. Rabbat Unima, “ the great mother *’ ; Haalat 
haedrat. “ mistivsB of the sanctuary “ ; Ashtoreth (Astarte), lllat. 
Sakon, Tsaphon, Sid, Aris (? Are.s). 

From the clo.se of the 4th century n.c. the intimate relation.^ 
!>etween the Carthaginians and the Sicilian Greeks began to mlroduce 
Hellenic elements into this religion. In the forum of Carthago WM a 
t«mple tQ Apollo coataUung a colo.ssal statue, which waa transported 
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to Rome. Tlic CarthaRinians once at least .sent offerings to Delphi, 
and Tanit approximated to some extent to Demeler ; hence on the 
coins we find the head of Tamt or the J’unic Astarte crowned with 
ears of corn, in imitation of the coins of the Greek Sicilian colonies. 
The symlx)! of Tanit is the crescent moon ; in her temple at Carthase 
v/as preserved a famous veil or pc pi us which was venerated as the 
city’s palladium. On the innumerable votive stelae which have 
b(‘en unearthed, we find invocations to Tanit and Baal-Ammoii, 
as two associate deities {Heol rd/ieS/ioi). The usual formula in these 
inscriptions is. “ To the preat lady Tanit, llie manifestation ["reflex, 
face] of Baal {Tanit' Pent -Baal) and to our lord Baal-Ammon, 
the vow of Bomilcar, son of Mago, son of Bomilcar, because they 
have heard his prayer" {Corp. instr. semit. vol. i. pp. 276 f. ; 
Audollent, Carih. Rom. p. 369). 

Baal-Ammon or Moloch, the great god of all Libya, is represented 

а. s an old man with ram's horns on his forehead ; the ram is frequently 
found with his statues. He u]>pears al.so with a scythe in his hand 
{'* falcem f evens senex pinpitur," St Cyprian, De idol, vnnit. 11). 
At Carthage children were sacrificed to him, and in his temple there 
was a colossal bronze statue in the arms of wliich were placed the 
children who were to be sacrificed (Diod. Sic. xx. 14 ; fu.stin xviii. 

б, xix, I ; Plut. De superstit. 13, De sera num. vindlc. 6). The 
children slipped one by one from the arms into a furnace amid the 
plaudits of fanatical worshipjiers. Thesi* sacrifices persisted oven 
under Roman rule ; Tertullian states that evim in his time they 
took place in secret {Apolof>. ci\. ; cf. Delattre, " Inscript, de Carth.,’^’ 
in Bulletin t^pif^raphique, iv. p. 317 ; Audollent. op. cti. p. 308). 

4. Roman Period. --In 122 B.c., twenty -four years after the 
destruction of the city by Scipio Acmilianus, the Roman senate, 
on the proposal of Rubrius, decided to plant a Latin colony on 
the site. C. Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus were entrusted 
with the foundation of the new city, which was christened 
Colonia Junonia, and placed under the protection of Juno 
Caelc.stis, the new name for the Punic Tanit. But its prosperity 
was obstructed both by unpropitious omens and by the very 
recollection of the ancient feud, and fifty years later Marius, 
proscribed by Sulla, found the ruins practically deserted. In 
the neighbourhood were the .scattered remnants of the old Punic 
population, who, according to Athenaeus {Deipnosoph. v. 50), 
had actually had the a.ssurance to send ambas.sadors to Mithra- 
dates the Great assuring him of their support against Rome. 
Ultimately M. Minucius Rufus pa.ssed a law abrogating that of 
122 and suppressing the Colonia Junonia. 

Julius Caesar, pursuing the lost supporters of Pompey, 
encamped on the ruins of the city, and there, according to 
tradition, had a dream whi^i induced him to re-establish the 
abandoned colony. Returning to Rome, he despatched thither 
the poor citizens who were demanding land from him. Later on 
Augustus sent new colonists, and, henceforward, the machinery 
of administration was regularly centred there (Appian viii. 136 ,* 
Dio Cass. Ixxx. i ; Audollent, op. cit. p. 46). The proconsuls of 
the African province had hitherto lived at Utica ; in 14-13 B.c. 
C. Sentius Satuminus transferred his headquarters to Carthage, 
which was henceforth known as Colonia Julia Carthago. Several 
inscriptions use this name, as also the bronze coins which bear 
the heads of Augustus and Tiberius, and were struck at first in 
the name of the suffetes, afterwards in that of duumviri. 

Pompunius Mela and Strabo already describe Carthage as 
among the greatest and most wealthy cities of the empire. 
Herodian puts it second to Rome, and such is the force of tradi- 
tion that the Roman citizens resident in Carthage boasted of its 
Punic past, and loved to recall its glory. Virgil in the Aeneid 
celebrated the misfortunes of Dido, whom the colonists ultimately 
identified with Tan it- Astarte ; a public Dido-cult grew up, and 
the citizens^* pretended to have discovered the very house 
from whicWugP liad watched the departure of Aeneas. The 
religious cn!ttp|^r of these legends, coupled with the city’s 
resumption cSijp old role as mistre.ss of Africa, and its inde- 
pendent spirit,'Veawiikened the old distrust, and even up to the 
invasions of the Vandals the jealous rivalry of Rome forbade 
the reconstruction of the city walls. 

The revolt of L. Clodius Maccr, legate of Numidia, in a.d, 68 
was w^ly supported by Carthage, and one of the coins of this 
shoi;t 4 ived ^wer bears the symbol of Carthage personified. 
At the n>onient of the accession of Vitellius, Piso, governor of 
the province .jof Africa, was in his turn proclaimed emperor at 
Carthage. A little later, under Antoninus Pius, we read of a fire 


which devastated the quarter of the forum ; about the same 
time, i.e, under Hadrian and Antoninus, there was built the 
famous 2^hwan aqueduct, which poured more than seven 
million gallons of water a day into the reservoirs of the Mapalia 
(La Malgu) ; the cost of this gigantic work was defrayed by a 
spei'ial tax which pressed heavily on the inhabitants as late as 
the reign of Septimius Severus ; allusions to it are made on the 
coin-types of this* emperor (E. Babelon, Rivisia italiana di 
numismaticay 11)03, p. 157). 

In the early history of Christianity Carthage played an 
auspicious part, in virtue of the numl:)er of its disciples, the 
energy and learning of their leaders, the courage and eloquence 
of its teachers, the persecutions of which it was the scene, the 
number of its councils and the heresies of which it witnessed 
the birth, propagation or extinction (see Carthage, Synods of). 
'Fhe labours of Delattre have filled the St Louis museum at 
Carthage with memorials of the early Church. I'rom the end 
of the 2nd century there was a bishop of Carthage ; the first was 
Agrippinus, the second Optatus. At the head of the apologists, 
whorn the persecutions in.spired, stands Tertullian. In 202 or 
203, in the amphitheatre, where Cardinal Lavigerie erected a 
cross in commemoration, occurred the martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicitas. Tertullian was succeeded (248 by a no less 
famous bishop Cyprian. About this time the proconsul Gordian 
had him.self proclaimed (239) emperor at Thysdrus (El Jem). 
Shortly afterwards Sabinianus, aspiring to the same dignity, 
was besieged by the procurator of Mauretania ; the inhabitants 
gave him up and thus obtained a disgraceful pardon (R. ( agnat, 
VArmee romaine d' A frtque, p. 52 ; Audollent, op. cit. p. 73). 
Peace being restored, the persecution of the Christians was 
renewed by an edict of the emperor Decius (250). ( vprian 
escaped by hiding, and subsequently caused the heresy of 
Novatian to be condemned in the council of 251, In 257, in a 
new persecution under Valerian, Cyprian was Ix'headed by the 
proconsul Galerius Maximus. 

About 264 or 265 a certain Celsus proclaimed himself emperor 
at Carthage, but was quickly slain. Probus, like Hadrian and 
Severus, visited the city, and Maximian had new baths cont 
structed. Under Constantius ChJorus, Maxentius proclaimed 
himself emperor in Africa; this caused great excitement irl 
( arthage, and the garrison, which was hostile to the pre- 
tender, compelled L. Domitius Alexander to assume the purple. 
Domitius was, however, captured by Maxentius and strangled 
at Carthage. About 31 1 tliere arose the famous Donatist 
heresy, supported by 270 African bishops (see Donatists and 
Constantine I.). At the synod of Carthage in 41 1 this heresy 
was condemned owing to the eloquence of Augustine. Two 
years later the Carthaginian sectaries even ventured upon a 
political rebellion under the leadership of Heraclianus, who 
proclaimed himself emperor and actually dared to make a descent 
on Italy itself, leaving his son-in-law Sabinus in command at 
Carthage, Being defeated he fled precipitately to Carthage, 
where he was put to death (413). Donatism was followed by 
Pelagianism (see Pki.agius), also of Carthaginian origin, and 
these religious troubles were not settled when in May 429 the 
Vandals, on the appeal of Count Boniface, governor of Africa, 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and invaded Mauretania. Gen- 
seric, who was hailed with one accord by all the different sectaries 
as the champion of their several views, appeared in 439 before 
the walls of Carthage, which had been hastily rebuilt after five 
hundred years by the order of Theodosius II. The priest 
Salvianus has left a splendid picture of Carthage at this moment 
(de Gubem. vii. 16). It had 500,000 inhabitants, and 22 basilicas 
(several of which have been discovered by Delattre). Genscric 
entered almost without a blow (October 19, 439), and gave 
over the city to plunder before departing for his attack on Italy. 
From this time Carthage became, in the hands of the Vandals, 
a mere pirate stronghold, such as Tunis and Algiers were sub- 
sequently ^ to become. Once, in 470, the fleet of the Eastern 
empire under the orders of Basiliscus appeared in the Bay of 
Carthage, but Genseric succeeded in setting fire to the attacking 
ships and from Byrsa watched their entire annihilation. 
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Byzantine Rule, — Under Genseric’s successors (see Vandals), 
Carthage was still the scene of many displays of savage brutality, 
though Thrasamund built new baths and a basilica. Ultimately 
Gelimer, the last Vandal king, was defeated at Ad Decimum by 
the Byzantine army under Belisarius, who entered Carthage 
unopposed (September 14, 533). The restored city now received 
the name of Colonia Justiniana Carthago ; Belisarius rebuilt the 
walls and entrusted the government to Solomon. New basilicas 
and other monuments were erected, and Byzantine Carthage re- 
covered for a century the prosperity of the Roman city. 

At length the Arabs, having contjuered Cyrenaica and Tri- 
poli tana (647), and founded Kairawan (670), arrived before 
Carthage. In 697 Hasan ibn en-Noman, the Gassanid governor 
of Egypt, captured the city almost without resistance. But 
the garrison left by the Arabs was quite unable to defend itself 
against the patrician Joannes, who retook the city and hastily 
put it in a stiite of defence. Hasan returned furious with anger, 
defeated the Byzantines again, and decreed the entire destruction 
of the city. His orders were fulfilled ; and in 698 Carthage 
finally disappears from hist<jry. Once again only does the name 
appear in the middle ages, when the French king, Louis IX., at 
the head of the eighth crusade, disembarked there on the 17th of 
j uly 1270. He died, liowever, 0/ the plague on the 25th of August 
without liaving recovered northern Africa for civilization. 

BlULiociRArnY. — T. Ancient. ~{n) I’olvbius, Diodorus Siculus. 
Livy, Appian. Justin, Stniho ; (6) for the Christian period, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, AuRustine ; (r) for the Byzantine and Vandal. Procopius 
and Victor de \'ita. All the references to the topograpliy of Roman 
and Byzantine Carthage a a* collected in Audollent, Carthaffe romaine 
(l<)oi), p[). 775-825, vhich also conliiins a full list of modern works 
(p]). and |i. 835). 

II. Modern. — 'I'lie most important are: Falbe. Recherches sur 
Vemfilacement de Carthage (Paris. 1833) ; Bureau de la Malle, 7V)/7o- 
grafdne de Carthage (Paris, 1835) ; Nathan Davis. Carthage and her 
lirmains (I.ondoTi, 1801) ; Beuie, d Carthage (Paris, i 80 i); 

Victor Gu^*rin. yovage arcJ,(''ol<tgique dan^ la regence de Tunis (Paris, 
1802); E. do Sainte Mari<*, AJtssion d Carthage (Paris, 1884); C. 
Tissot, Gtogrnphie compari'e de la province romaine d'Afrique (Paris, 
1884-1888, 2 vols.) ; E. Babelon, Carthage (Paris, i8<)6) ; Otto 
Meltzcr, Geschichte der Karthagcr (Berlin, i87g-i8(/), 2 vols.) ; Paul 
Monceaux, J.es Africains, dtude sur la litthature Inline de VAfrique : 
Les Patens (Paris, i8g8); Histoire littdraire de VAfrique chrHienne 
(Paris, 1901-1909, 3 vols.) ; Pallu de Lessert, Viiaires et comtes 
d’Afrique (Paris, 1892) ; Pastes des provinces afriiaines sous la 
domination romaine (I’aiis, 1896- }t>oi, 2 vols.); R. Ca^nat, VArmh 
romaine d’Afrique (i'aris, 1892) ; C. Diehl. L’Afrique hvzantine, 
histoire de la domination hvzantine en Afriquc (Paris, 1896) ; Aug. 
Audollent, Carthage romaine (Paris, 1901); A. J. Church and A, 
Gilman, Carthage in “ Story of tin* Nations ” series (iSSO). For the 
niimrrousjniblications of P6reDelattre scattered invarious periodicals 
see Jktiidr sur les diverses puhlicaiions du U. I*. Dclattre. by Marquis 
d'Anscline de Puisaye (Paris, i8»)5) ; Miss Mabel Moore’s Carthage 
of the Phoenicians (London, 1905) contains a useful summary of 
Delattre’s excavations. See further for the discussion of particular 
points; " Clironiquc arclirologique africaine," published l»y Steph. 
Gsell, in the Revue africaine of Algiers, 1893, and following years; 
and in the MHanges d'an hhdogie et d' histoire de Vp.ctde franfaise de 
Rome, vol. xv. (1895 and lollowiiig years) ; Dr Carton, " Chronique 
au’clieologique nord-africaine." in the Revue tunisienne, (E. B.*) 

CARTHAGE, a city and the county-seat of Jasper county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the Spring river, about 950 ft. above sea- 
level, and about 150 m. S. by E. of Kansas City, Pop. (1890) 
7981 ; (1900) 9416, of whom 539 were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 
10,280. It is served by the St Louis & San Franci.sco, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
railways, and is connected with Webb City and Joplin, Mo., 
and Galena, Kan., by the electric line of the Southwest Mis.souri 
railway. The town is built on high ground underlain by solid 
limestone, and has much natural and architectural beauty. It 
is the seat of the Carthage Collegiate Institute (Presbyterian), 
A Chautaucjua assembly and a county fair are held annually. 
In the vicinity there are valuable lead, zinc and coal mines, and 
quarries of Carthage “ marble,’^ with which the county court 
house i.s built. Carthage is a jobbing centre for a fruit and grain 
producing region ; live-stock (especially harness horses) is raised 
in the vicinity ; and among the city’s manufactures are lime, 
flour, canned fruits, furniture, bed springs and mattresses, 
mining and quarrying machinery, ploughs and woollen goods. 
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In 1905 the factory products were valued at $t,i 79,661 . Natural 
gas for domestic use and for factories is piped from the Kansas 
gas fields. The municipality owns and operates the electric- 
lighting plant. Carthage, founded in 1833, was laid out as a 
town and became the county -seat in 1842, was incorporated 
as a town in 1868, was chartered as a city in 1873, and m 1890 
became a city of the third class under the general (state) law. 
On the 5th of July 1861 about 3500 Confederates under General 
James E. Pains and M. M. Parsons, accompanied by Governor 
Qaiborne Fox Jackson (1807-1862), and 1500 Union troops 
under Colonel Franz Sigel, were engaged about 7 m. north of the 
city in an indecisive skirmish which has been named the battle 
of Carthage. 

CARTHAGE, SYNODS OF. During the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
centuries the town of Carthage {q.v.) in Africa served as the 
meeting-place of a large number of church synods, of which, 
however, only the most important can be treated here. 

1. In May 251 a synod, assembled under the presidency of 
Cyprian to consider the treatment of the lapsi (those who had 
fallen away from the faith during persecution), excommunicated 
Felicissimus and five other Novatian bishops (Rigorists), and 
declared that the lapsi should be dealt with, not with indiscrim- 
inate severity, but according to the degree of individual guilt. 
These decisions were confirmed by a synod of Rome in the 
autumn of the same year. Other Carthaginian synods concern- 
ing the lapsi were held in 252 and 254. 

SfC Hefek*. 2nd od., i. pp. 11 1 sqq. (English translation, i. pp. 93 
sqq.) ; Mansi, i. pp. 803 .S(|q., 905 s(|q. ; Hardouin. i. pp. 133 sqq., 
147 sqq. ; Cyprian, Pp 'p. 52, 54. 55, 08. 

2. Two synods, in 255 and 256, held under Cyprian, pro- 
nounced against the validity of heretical baptism, thus taking 
direct issue with Stephen, bishop of Rome, who promptly 
repudiated them, and separated himself from the African 
Church. A third synod, September 256, unanimously reaffirmed 
the position of the other two. Stephen’s pretensions to authority 
as “ bishop of bishops ” were sharply resented, and for some 
time the relations of the Roman and African Churches were 
severely strained. 

Sve Hcfcle, 2nd ed., i. pp, 117-119 (English translation, i. pp. 99 
sqq.) ; MtUisi, i. jip. 921 sqq., 951 sgip ; Ilardouin, i. pp. 153 sqq. ; 
Cyprian, Ppp. 69-75. 

3. The Donatist schism (see DoIIILtists) occasioned a number 
of important synods. About 348 a synod of Catholic bishops, 
who had met to record their gratitude for the effective official re- 
pression of the Circumcclliones ” (Donatist terrorists), declared 
against the rebaptism of any one who had been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity, and adopted twelve canons of clerical 
discipline. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed.. i. pp. 632-633 (English translation, ii. pp, 
184-186) ; Mansi, iii. jip. 143 sqq. ; Hardouin. i. pp. 683 sqq. 

4. The “ Conference of Carthage ” (see Donatists), held by 
imperial command in 41 1 with a view to terminating the Donatist 
schism, while not strictly a synod, was nevertheless one of the 
most important assemblies in the history of the African church, 
and, indeed of the whole Christian church. 

See Hefele. 2nd ed., ii. pp. 103-104 (English translation, ii. pp. 
445-446) ; Mansi, iv. pp. 7-283 ; Hardouin. i. pp. 1043-1190. 

5. On the ist of May 418 a great synod (“ A Council of Africa,” 
St Augustine calls it), which assembled under the presidency of 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, to take action concerning the 
errors of Caelestius, a disciple of Pelagius {q.v.), denounced the 
Pelagian doctrines of human nature, original sin, grace and 
perfectibility, and fully approved the contrary views of Augustine* 
Prompted by the reinstatement by the bishop of Rome of a 
deposed African priest, the synod enacted that whoever 
appeals to a court on the other side of the sea (meaning Rome) 
may not again be received into communion by any one in Africa ” 
(canon 17). 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., ii. pp. ti 6 sqq. (English tran.slation, ii. pp. 
458 sqq.) ; Mansi, iii. pp, 810 .sqq., iv. pp. 377 sqq., 451 sqq. ; 
Hardouin, i. pp. 926 sqq. 

6. The question of appeals to Rome occasioned two synods, 
one in 419, the other in 424. The latter addressed a letter to 
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the bishop of Home, Celestinf, protesting against his claim to 
appellate jurisdiction, and urgently requesting the immediate 
recall of his legate, and advising him to send no mure judges to 
Africa. 

See Hefrlc, 2nd ed., ii. pp. 120 sqq., 137 sqcp (English translation, 
ii. pp. 4O2 sqtp. 480 H(iq.) ; Mansi, iii. pp. 8.^5 h(]q., iv. pj). 401 sejq., 
477 ; Hardoum, j. pp. 943 .sqq., 1241 sq'q. (T. !•'. C.) 

CARTHUSIANS, an order of monks founded by St Bruno 
In J084 Bruno and his six companions presented themselves 
before the bislK)p of Grenoble and explained to him their desire 
to lead an ascetical life in a solitary place. He pointed out to 
them a desolate sf)ot named ("hartreuse, on the mountains near 
(ircnoblc, rocky and prccij)itous, and snow-covered during a 
great portion of the year, and told them they might there carry 
out their design. They built themselves three huts and an 
oratory, and gave themselves up to a life of prayer and silence 
and extreme austerity. After a few years Bruno was summoned 
to Rome by Urban JU, a.s an adviser in the government of the 
(’hurch, r. J090 ; but alter a year or st) he obtained permission 
to withdraw from Rome, and was able to found in the forests of 
('alabria near Scpiillace a second, and later on a third and a fourth 
monastery, on the same lines as thi; Chartreuse. On one of these 
south Italian foundations Bruno died in Jioi. On leaving the 
Chartreuse he had appointed a successor as superior, and the 
institute steadily took more settled shape and furtlier develop- 
ment. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, writing about 
forty years later, speaks thus of the mode of life of the earliest 
Carthusians : — 

“ by tlie negligence and lukewarnines.s of nniDy of the 

older monks, they adopted ior tlum.selve.s and Joi their iollowcT.s 
greater iirecaution against the artifices ol the Evil One. \s 
remedy against pride and vain glory thev chose a dress more poor 
•and conteniptihh* than that of any other religious body ; so that it 
is horriblt; to look on these garments, so short, scanty, coarse and 
dirty are they. In order to eut up aMirite by the roots, they eii' 
closed around their cells a rertain <|uuntily of land, more or les.s, 
{ueording to the fertility ol the distru t : and tliey would not acc(‘pf 
a jixvt of land beyoml that limit if you were to offer them the wliole 
world. For the same motive tliey hniit the cjuantity of their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep and goats. And in order that they might liave 
no motive for augmenting their jiossessions, cutlier of land or animals, 
they ordained that in every one of their monasteries there should 
be no more than twelve monks, wnth their prior the thirteenth, 
tight<‘en lay biothers and a h*\v jjaid .ser\ants. To mortify the 
flesh they always wear liair ^rfs ol the sevejest kmd, and thiar 
lasting IS wellnigh conf imioiis. J hey always eat bread of unboiled 
meal, and take .so much water with their wine that it has hardly 
any flavour of wme left. Tliey m-\er eal meat, whether in health 
or ill, I'luy never buy fish, biit they aeeept it if it is giv'on to them 
for e.li.inty. They may eat cheese and eggs only on Sundays and 
Tluusilays. On 'I'uesdays and Saturdays tin y eat cooked vegetables. 
On Mondays. \Ve<lnesdays and Fridays they take only bread and 
V. ater. They eat once a ilay only, save during the octaves of 
niristmas, Faster, J’entecost, F])i])hany and other solemnities. 

'I hc\’ live in sejiarate little houses like the ancient monks of Egypt, 
and they occupy themselves contmuallv with reading, prayer ami 
till' labour ol their hands, especially the writing ol books. They 
recite the jirayeus ior minor canonical hours in their own dwellings, 
V. hen warned by the bell of the cluirch ; but tlu'y all assemble in 
chut ell tor matins and ves]HTs. On least days they eat twice, and 
smg all file tfl'lKi-s m the church, and eat in the refectory. They 
do not .say mass save on iestivals and Simdavs. 1*liey lioil the 
vegetables servc<l out to them in theii own dwellings, and never 
drink wine s.i\e with their food.” (.Migne, I^ntrol, l.at, cl.\xxix, 043.) 

In its broad outlines thi.s de.scripUon of primitive Carthusian 
life has remained true, >e\’en to the present day : the regulations 
a.s to food are not quite so stringent, and the habit is now an 
ordinary religious habit of white serge. It not until 1170 
that the Carthusians wen* forniall}' constituted a separate 
reli^^ious order by papal act. Owing to its very nature, the 
institute never had any great expansion : at the middle of the 
J 3th century there were some 50 Charterhouse.s ; at the beginning 
of the i8th there were 170, 75 being in France. 

There was no written rule before 1130, when Guigo, the 
fifth prior of the Grande Chartreuse, reduced to writing the 
body of customs that had been the basis of Carthusian life 
(Migne, Patrol. Lat. cliii. 631); enlargements and modifications 
of this code were made in 1259, 1367, 1509 and 1681 ; this last 
form of the statutes is the present Carthusian rule. 


The life is very nearly eremitical: except on Sundays and 
feasts, the Carthusians meet only three times a day in the 
church— for the Midnight Oflice, for Mass and for Vespers ; 
once a week, on Sundays (and feasts) they have their meal in 
the refectory, and once a week they have recreation together 
and a walk outside enclosure. .All the rest of their time is passed 
in solitude in their hennitages, which are built quite separate 
from one another. Each hermitage is a house, containing 
living-room, bedroom and oratory, workshop and store-room, 
and has a small garden attached, 'fhe monks are supplied with 
sucli tools as they wish to employ in workshop and garden, and 
with such books as they need from the lilirary. The C arthusian 
goes to bed every evening at 7 and is called about 21, when 
he says in his private oratory the Officium B. Mariae Virgints. 
Towards midnight all repair to the church for Matins and Lauds, 
w'hich are celebrated with extraordinary solemnity and prolixity, 
so as to last from 2 to 3 hours, according to the office. 'J’hcy 
then return to bed until 5, wlien they again go to tlie church for 
the daily High Mass, still celebrated according to the phase of 
liturgical and ritual development of the iith ccntur\’. The 
private Masses are then said, and the monks betake themselves 
to work or study. At 10 in .summer, it in winter, 12 on fea.st 
days, they have their dinner, alone except on Sundays and IcasLs ; 
the dinner is supplied from the common kitchen through a small 
window. On many day.s of tlie year there is but one meal ; 
meat is never eaten, even in .sickness — Ibis has always l^een an 
absolute rule among the Carthusians. In the afternoon they 
again assemble in the church for Vespers ; the lesser portions 
of the canonical office, as well as the Office of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Office of the l)i*a(l, are said jirivately in the oratories. 

This manner of life has been kept up almost without variation 
for eight centuries: among the ('arthusians there have never 
been any of those revivals and reforms that are .so striking a 
feature in the history of other orders — “ never reformed, because 
never deformed." 'J’he Carlluisiaus liave always lived thus 
wholly cut off from the outer world, each one in almost entire 
isolation. They introduced and have kept up in western 
Europe a life resembling that of the early Egyptian monks, 
as under St Anthony's guidance monasticism p)a.sscd from the 
utter individualism of the first hermits to the half eremitical, 
half cenobiticul life of the l.aiiras (see Monasticism). Owing 
to certain resemblant:es in external matters to the Benedictine 
rule and practice, the (.’arthu.sians have sometimes been regarded 
as one of the offshoots from Die Benedictinis ; but this view is 
not tenable, the whole Carthusian conception, idea and .spirit 
being quite different from the Benedictine. 

The superiors of the Charterhouses are priors, not abbots, 
and the prior of the Grande (Chartreuse is the superior general 
of the order. A general chapter of the priors is held annually 
at the Grande Chartreuse. The Carthusian.s have always 
flourished most in France, but they had houses all over we.stern 
Europe ; some of the Italian Certose^ as those at Pavia, Florence 
and Naples, are renowned for their wonderful beauty. 

The lirst English (Charterhouse was established in 1178 at 
Witham by Sclwood Forest, and at the Dissolution there were 
nine, the most celebrated being lho.se at Sheen in Surrey and at 
Smithfiekl in London (for list sec Catholic Diritofiary, art. “ Car- 
thusians "). The Carthusians were tlie only order that made 
any corporate resistance to the ecclesiastical policy of Henry 
VIII. The community of the London (.'harterhouse stood firm, 
and the prior and several of Die monks were put to death in 
1535 under circumstances of barbarous cruelty. In Mary’s 
reign a community was reassembled at Sheen, and on her 
death it emigrated, fifteem in numl>er, to Flanders, and finally 
setDed in Nieuport ; it maintained itself as an English community 
for a considerable time, but gradually dwindled, and the last of 
the old English Carthusian stock died in 1H31. There is now one 
Charterhouse in England established at Parkminster in Sussex 
in 1883; ^the community numbers 50 choir-monks, but it is 
almost wholly made up of foreigners, including many of those 
recently expelled from France. 

At the French Revolution the monks were driven irom the 
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Grande Chartreuse, but they returned in 1816 ; they were again 
driven out under the Association Jjiws of iqoi, and the commun- 
ity of the Grande Chartreuse i? now settled in an old Ortosa 
near Lucca. Of late years the community at the Grande 
( hartreuse had consisted of some 40 choir- monks and 20 lay 
brothers. Before the recent expulsions from France there were 
in all some 20 Charterhouses. 

There have been since the middle of the 13th century a very 
few convents of Carthusian nuns, not more than ten ; in recent 
times there have Ijeen but two 01 three, <me situated a few miles 
from the Grande Chartreuse. The rule resembles that of the 
monk.s, but the isolation, solitude and silence are much less 
stringent. The habit of the Carthusians, both monks and nuns, 
is white. 

A word may be added as to the famous liqueur, known as 
Clhartreuse, made by the monks. At the Revolution the property 
of the Carthusians was confiscated, and on their restoration they 
recovered only the barren desert in which the monastery stood, 
and for it they had to pay rent. 'I'hus they were for some years 
in want even of the needful means of subsistence. I’bcn the 
liqueur was invited as a means of supplying the wants of the 
community ; it became a great commercial success and produces 
a large yearly income, 'rhis income the monks have not spent 
on themselves, nor docs it accumulate. The first charge is the 
maintenance of the Grande Chartreuse and tlie other Charter- 
houses, and out of it have been built and established the new 
monasteries of the order, as at Diisscldorf, J*arkminster and 
elsewhere ; but by far the largest portion bis been spent on 
religious and charitable purpose.s in France and all over the world, 
— churches, s('hools, hospitals, almshouses, foreign missions. 
One thing is certain : the profits made no difference at all to 
the secluded and austere life of the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 

AvTHoRiTirs.— Tilt* most comprehensive historical work on tho 
(-arthubiuu ortler js li. Tromhy, iiitoriu del palyianu 5 . Brttnone e 
del 6M0 orditic (jo vols., 1773). Kcfcrcnccs to other histories, old 
and new, amH be found in Mas. iJeimbucher, Ordetr u. Kongref^atUmen 
(i8o<S), i. § 3b ; Wntzer uiid Weitt', Kifchenlexiron (cd. 2), art. 

Karlhaustjrorden " ; lleraoR-Hauck, Realencvklopddie (ed. 3), art. 

“ Karthiiiiser.*' i''or the Englisli CarthusiaiiK, Sfc K. Margaret 
'riioinpson, Somenct Cinthusians and Dom L. liendnks, 

Loudon Chaytrtfiouw (iSRy). The lust .study on St Bnmo and the 
foundation of (he order w Hermann Ltibbel, T>er Stifter des 
Karthauscr-( )i’d('ns." i8<)0 (vol. v. No. i of Kitchengeschichtliche 
Studien, Mtiiisler) ; and the best account of the actual life is by Algar 
Thorold {Ouhlin Hevtaw, Apnl iBy2), who .spent some months in the 
noviciate at the Grande Chartreu.se. A little tract (anonymous) 
translated from French, The Carthusians, 1004 (Oqihan.s 
Buckley Hall, Kochdale), give.s precise intormation oil the history, 
spirit and life o£ the CartJiiisians. (E. C. B.) 

CARTIER, SIR GEORGES fiTIENNE, Jfart. (1814-1873), 
Canadian statesman, was bom in the pro^nnce of Quebec on the 
6th of September 1814. Called to the bar in 1835, he soon 
gained a large practice. He took part in the rebellion of 1837, i 
and was forced for a lime to fly the country. In 1848 he was 
electi‘<l to the Canadian parliament. His youthful ebullition 
of 1837 was soon repented of, and he became a loyal subject of 
the British crown. So greatly had he changed that in 1854 
he became a leading member of the reconstructed Jdberal- | 
Conservative party. In 1855 he was appointed provincial 
secretary, and in 1857 attcjrncv-gencral for Lower Canada. 
From 1858 to 1862 he and Sir John Macdonald were joint prime 
ministers of Canada, atid their alliance lasted till the death of 
Cartier. He took the chief part in promoting many u.seful 
measures, such as the abolition of seigneurial tenure in Lower 
Canada (see Quebec), and the codification of the civil law of 
that province (1857-1864). Alx>ve all he favoured the con- 
struction of railways, and to his energy and fearless optimism 
are largely due the ev^entual success of the Grand Trunk railway, 
and the resolve to construct the Otnadian Pacific. In the face 
of great opposition he carried his native province into federation 
(1864-1867), which would have been impossible without his aid. 
In tlie first cabinet of Sir John Macdonald he sat as minister of 
militia and defence, and carried in 1868 an important act estab- 
lishing the land forces of Canada on a sound basis. Though a 
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devout Catholic, he became involved in a political quarrel with 
his church, and was defeated by clerical influence at the general 
election of 1872. Another seat was found for him, but his health 
failed and he died on the 20th of May 1873. 

The Lift’, by Alfred O. de Olles (Toronto, T9CJ4), may bo supple- 
mented by tUc Bkotch in Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery, (Toronto, 
i88o). (W. L. G.) 

CARTIER* JACQUES (1491-1557), French navigator, dis- 
coverer of the Canadian river St Lawrence, was born at St Malo 
in Brittan}'. Of his early life nothing is known. On the suppres- 
sion by Admiral Chabot of the trade to Brazil, an expedition 
consisting of two ships and sixty -one men was despatched from 
St Malo under Cartier on the 20th of April 1534, to look for a 
nortli-west passage to the East. Cartier reached Newfoundland 
on the loth of May, and at once entered the strait of Belle Isle, 
then known to the fishermen as the bay of Castles. While the 
ships renewed their supply of wood and water in Belles Amours 
harbour on the north side of the sl^it, the long-boats discovered 
that the coast farther west was barren, rocky and uninviting. 
In view of this Cartier set sail on Monday, the 15th of June, for 
the south side of the strait, by following which he was ied down 
almost the whole west coast of Newfoundland. Off St Cieorge’s 
Bay a storm drove the ships out into the gulf, but on resuming 
his course Cartier fell in with the Bird Rocks. The island south 
of these he named Brion Island, after Chabot. Cartier mistook 
our Magdalen and Prince Edward islands for the main shore on 
the south side of this inland sea. Following the coast of New 
Brunswick northward he was greatly disappointed to discover 
Chaleur Bay wa.s not a strait. During a ten days’ stay in Gaspe 
Harbour Girtier made friends with a trilie of Huron-Iroquois 
Indians from Quebec, two of whom he carried off with him. A 
mirage deceived him into thinking the passage up the river south 
of Anticosti was a bay, whereupon be proceeded to coast the 
southern, eastern and northern shores of Anticosti. On dis- 
covering the passage between tliis island and the Quebec shore 
a counol was held, at which it was decided to postpone the 
exploration of this strait until the following year. Heading 
eastward along the Quebec shore, ('artier soon regained tlie Strait 
of Belle Lsle and, entering the Atlantic on the 25th of August, 
reached St Malo in safety on the 5 th of September. 

(Artier set sail again from St Malo with three vessels on the 
i6th of May 1536, and pa.s.sing through the strait of Belle isle 
anchored on the 9th of August in Pillage Bay, opposite Anticosti. 
The next day he niimed this the Ixiy of St Lawrence. In course 
of time the name spread to the gulf and finally to the river. 
Proceeding through the passage north of Antitosti, Cartier 
anchored on the ist of September at the mouth of the Saguenay, 
which the two Indians who hud passed the winter in France 
informed him was the name of a kingdom “ rich and wealthy 
in precious stones.” Again on reaching the island of Orleans, 
so named after the third son of Francis L, they told Cartier he 
was now in the kingdom of Canada, in reality the Hurun-Xroquois 
word for- village. J.eaving his two larger vessels in the St Charles, 
which there enters the St Lawrence, Cartier set off westward 
with the bark and the long-boats. The former grounded in Lake 
St Peter, but in the latter he reached, on the 2nd of October, 
the Huron-Iroquois village of XIocbelaga on the site of the city 
of Montreal. Further progress was checked by the I^chine 
Rapid, From the top of Mount Royal, a name still in use, 
Cartier beheld the St Lawrence and the Ottawa stretching away 
to the west. On his return to the St Charles, where during the 
winter twenty-five men died of scurvy, Cartier sought furtlier 
information about the rich country called Saguenay, which he 
was informed could be reached more easily by way of the 
Ottawa. In order to give Francis 1 . authentic information of 
this northern Mexico, Cartier seized the diief and eleven of the 
headmen of the village and carried them off to France. This 
time he passed south of Anticosti and, entering the Atlantic 
through Oibot Strait, reached St Malo on the i6th of July 
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Francis 1 . was unable to do anything further until the spnng 
I of 1541, when Cartier set sail with five vessels and took pp 
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his quarters at Cap Rouge, q m. above Quebec. A soldier, the 
seigneur de Roberval, had been chosen to lead the men to the 
conquest of Saguenay ; but when he did not arrive, Cartier made 
a fresh examination of the rapid of Lachine, preparatory to 
sending the men up the river Ottawa. Kobervai at length set 
siil in April 1542, but on reaching St John’s, Newfoundland, met 
(-^artier on his way back to France. In the summer of 1543, 
Cartier was sent out to bring home Roberval, whose attempt to 
make his way up the Ottawa to this mythical Saguenay had 
proved futile. From 1544 until his death at St Malo, on the 1st 
of September 1557, Cartier appears to have done little else than 
give technical advice in nautical matters and act as Portuguese 
interpreter. 

A critical edition of Cartier’s Brief Rkit de la navigation faicte k 
islex de Canada (1545), from the MSS., has been ]»ublished by the 
university of Toronto. The l)i‘St English vtTsioii is that by James 
I’liinney Jiaxter, published at Portland, Maine, in lyoO. (H. P. B.l 

CARTILAGE (I.iat. rar// 7 ag||gristle), the firm elastic and gristly 
connective tissue in vertebrates. (See Connective Tissues 
and Joints.) 

CARTOON (Itiil. cartone, pa.stcboard), a term used in pictorial 
art in two senses. (1) In painting, a cartoon i.s used as a model 
tor a large picture in fresco, oil or tapestry,, or for statuary. 
It was also formerly employed in glass and mosaic work. When 
cartoons arc used in fresco-painting, the back of the design is 
covered with black-lead or other colouring matter ; and, this 
sitle of the picture being applied to the wall, the artist passes over 
the lines of the design with a point, and thus obtains an impression. 
According to another method the outlines of the figures are 
])ricko(l with a needle, and the cartoon, being placed against the 
wall, is “ pounced,*’ t>. a bag of black colouring-matter is drawn 
over the perforations, and the outlines are thus transferred to the 
wall. In frc.sco-painting, the portions of the cartoon containing 
figures were formerly cut out and fixed (generally in .succes.sive 
sections) upon the moist plaster. Their contour was then traced 
with a pointi!<i instrument, and the outlines appeared lightly 
incised upon the plaster after the portion of the cartoon was 
withdrawn. In the manufacture of tapestries upon which it 
is wished to give a representation of the figures of cartoons, these 
figures are sometimes cut out, and laid behind or under the woof, 
to guide the operations of the artist. In this case the cartoons 
are coloured. 

Cartoons have been executed by some of the most distinguished 
masters ; the greatest extant performances in this line of art i 
are those of Raphael. They are seven in number, coloured in ; 
distemper ; ♦and at present they adorn the Victoria and ; 
AlViert Museum, in South Kensington, having been removed 
thither from their former home, the palace of Hampton Court. 
With respect to their merits, they count among the best of 
Raphael’s productions ; Lanzi even pronounces them to lie in 
beauty superior to anything else the world has ever seen. Not that 
they all present features of perfect loveliness, and limbs of 
faultless .symmetry, — this is far from being the case; but in 
harmony of design, in the universal adaptation of means to one 
great end, and in the grasp of soul which they display, they stand 
among the foremost works of the designing art. The history of 
these cartoons is curious. Leo X. employed Raphael in design- 
ing (in 1515-1516) a series of Scriptural subjects, which were 
first to be fiiii.shed in cartoons, and then to be imitated in tapestry 
by Flemish artists, and used for the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. 'Pwo principal sets of tapestries were accordingly 
executed at Arras in Flanders ; but it is supposed that neither 
Leo nor Rapliael lived to see them. The set which went to Rome 
was twice cartied away by invaders, first in 1 527 and afterwards in 
1798. In tK^^first instance they were restored in a perfect state ; 
but after their return in 1814 one was wanting— the cupidity of 
a Genoese having induced him to destroy it for the sake of 
the precious nIeLal which it contained. Authorities diflFer as 
toHhe originafcliiiml)(T of cartoons, but there appear to have 
been twenty-five, — some by Raphael himself, assisted by Gian- 
francesco Penni, others by the surviving pupils of Raphael. 
The cartoons after which the tapestries were woven were not. 


it would seem, restored to Rome, but remained as lumber 
about the manufactory in Arras till after the revolution of the 
Low Countries, when seven of them which had escaped destruc- 
tion were purchased by Charles L, on the recommendation of 
Rubens. They were found much injured, “ holes being pricked 
in them for the weavers to pounce the outlines, and in other parts 
they were almost cut through by tracing.” It has never been 
a.scprtained what became of the other cartoons. Three tapestries, 
the cartoons of which by Raphael no longer exist, are in the 
Vatican, — represeming the stoning of St Stephen, the conversion 
^of St Paul, and St Paul in prison at Philippi. 

Besides the cartoons of Raphael, two, to which an extra- 
ordinary celebrity in art-history attaches, were those executed in 
competition by Leonardo da Vinci and by Michelangelo — the 
former named the Battle of the Standard, and the latter the 
Cartoon of Pisa— soldiers bathing, surprised by the approach of 
the enemy. Both these great works have perished, but the 
general design of them has been preserved. In recent times 
■ some of the most eminent de.signers of cartoons have been masters 
of the German school, — (.'ornelius, Kaulbach, Steinlc, Fuhrich, 
&c. ; indeed, as a general rule, these artists i^)pear to greater 
advantage in their cartoons than in tlu* completed paintings of 
the same compositions. In ICngland cartoon- work developed con- 
.sidcrably in 1843 and 1844, when a competition was held for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. Dyce and Maclise 
left examples of uncommon mark in this line. The cartoon by 
Fred. Walker, A.R.A., made to advertise the dramatic version of 
Wilkie Collins’s Woman in H 7 /i/r, is now at tlu* Tate Gallery ; and 
cartoons by Ford Madox Brown are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. (W. M. R.) 

(2) ‘‘ Cartoon ” is also a term now applied to the large political 
drawings in the humorous or satirical papers of the day. At an 
earlier period satirical prints wen: styled ” caricatures,” and were 
issued separately. Gillray, Rowlandson, the three Cruikshanks, 
Heath and others were popular favourites in this class of design. 
Even the insignificant little cuts by Robert Seymour in Figaro in 
LondoUy the diableries in Fhe Fly, and the vulgar and rancorous 
political skits identified with the flood of scurrilous little papers of 
the time, were dignified by the same term. The long series of 
Political Sketches by “ H. F.” (John Doyle) were the first ex- 
amples of unexaggerated statement, and fair and decorous 
satire. With the advent of Punch and its various rivals {The 
Peep’SkoWy The Great Cutty Diogenes and the like), the general 
tone was elevated. Punch at first adopted the word ” pencilling ” 
to describe the “ big cut,” which dealt variously with political 
and social topici But when in 1843 there was held in West- 
minster Hall the great exhibition of “ cartoons ” from which 
selection was to be made of designs for the decoration in fresco of 
the new Houses of Parliament, Punch jocularly professed to 
range himself alongside the great artists of the day ; so that the 
“ mad designe ” of the reign of Charles 1 . became the “ cartoon ” 
of tliat of Queen Victoria. John Leech’s drawing in No. 105 of 
that journal was the first caricature to be called a cartoon : it was 
entitled “ Substance and Shadow : the Poor ask for Bread, and 
the Philanthropy of the State accords — an Exhibition.” Later, 
Punch dropped the word for a while, but the public took it up. 
Yet the Netv English Dictionary curiously attributes the first use of 
it to Miss Bradclon in 1863, 

In England the cartoon, no longer a weapon of venomous 
attack, has come to be regarded as a humorous or sarcastic 
comment upon the topic uppermost in the nation's mind, a witty 
or saturnine illustration of views already formed, rather than as 
an instrument for the manufacture of public opinion. It has 
almost wholly lost its rancour ; it has totally lost its ferocity — 
the evolutionary result of peace and contentment, for satire in its 
more violent and more spontaneous form is but the outcome of 
the dissatisfaction or the rage of the multitude. The cartoon, it is 
agreed, must be suggestive ; it must present a clear idea lucidly 
and, if possible, laughably worked out ; and, however reserved 
or restrained it may be, or even, when occasion demands (as in 
the case of Sir John Tenniel and some of his imitators), however 
epic in intuition, it must always figure, so to say, as a leading 
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CARTOUCHE (a French word adapted from the Ital. cariocdo, 
a roll of paper, Mod. Lat. caria^ for charta, paper), originally a 
roll of paper, parchment or other material, containing the charge 
of powder and shot for a firearm, a cartridge {q,v.\ which itself is a 
corruption of cartouche. 'File term was applied in architecture to 
various forms of ornamentation taking the shape of a scroll, such 
as the volute of an Ionian capital. It was particularly used of a 
sculptured tablet in the shape of a partly unrolled scroll on 
which could be placed an inscription or device. Such “ car- 
touches are used for titles, &c., on engravings of maps, plans, 
and the like. The arms of the popes and ecclesiastics of high 
birth were borne on an oval cartouche ; and it is thus particularly 
applied, in Egyptian archaeology, for the oblong device with 
oval ends, enclosing the names of royal personages on the 
monuments. It is properly an oval formed by a rope knotlerl at 
one end. An amulet of similar shape, as "the symbol of the 

name,” was worn by men and women as a protection against 
the blotting out^ the name after death. 

CARTRIDGE Corruption of Fr. cartouche\ a case, of brass or 
other metal, cardboard, silk, flannel, ike., containing an ex- 
plosive charge, and usually the projectile also, for small arms and 
ordnance (.see Ammunition). 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND (i743“5 823), English inventor, 
younger brother of Major John ('artwright {q.v,)y was born at 
Marnham, Nottinghamshire, on the 24th of April 1743, and 
ediK^ated at Wakefield grammar school. He began his academical 
studies at University C’ollege, Oxford, and in 1764 he was elected 
to a fellowshi]) at Magdalen. In 1770 he polished Armine and 
Elvira^ a legendary poem, which was follolfcd in 1779 by The 
Prince of Peace, In 1779 he was presented to the rectory of 
(ioadby Marwood, Leicestershire, to which in 1786 was added 
a prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln. He took the degree 
of D.D. at Oxford in 1806, He would probably have pa.s.scd 
an ob.scurc life as a country clergyman had not his attention 
been accidentally turned in 1784 to the possibility of applying 
machinery to weaving. The result was that he invented a power- 
loom, for which he took out a paj^nt in 1785 ; it was a rude 
contrivance, though it was impr(Ti'ed by subsequent patents 
in 1786 and 1787, and gradually developed into the modem 
power -loom. Removing to Doncaster in 1785, he started a 
weaving and spinning factory ; it did not, however, prove a 
financial success, and in a 793 he had to surrender it to his 
creditors. A mill at Manchester, in which a number of his 
machines were installed, was wilfully dcstroy^by fire in 1791, 
In 1789 he patented a wool-combing machine, for which he took 
out further patents in 1790 and 1792 ; it effected large economies 
in the cost of manufacture, but its financial results were not 
more satisfactory to its inventor than tho.se of the power-loom, 
even though in 180 r parliament extended the patent for fourteen 
years. In 1807 a memorial was presented to the government 
urging the benefits that had been conferred on the country by 
the power-loom, and the House of Commons voted him £10,000 
in 1809. He then purchased a small farm at Hollander, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
at lla.stings on the 30th of October 1823. Other inventions of 
Cartwright’s included a cordelier or machine for making rope 
(1792), and an engine working with alcohol (1797), together 
with various agricultural implements. 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (1740-1824), English parliamentary 
reformer, was born at Marnham in Nottinghamshire on the 
17th of September 1740, being the elder brother of Edmund 
Cartwright, inventor of the power-loom. He was educated at 
Newark grammar school and Heath Academy in Yorkshire, and 
at the age of eighteen entered the navy. He was present, in his 
first year of service, at the capture of Cherbourg, and served in 
the following year in the action between Sir Edward Hawke 
and Admiral Conflans. Engaged afterwards under Sir Hugh 
Palliser and Admiral Byron on the Newfoundland station, he 
was appointed to act as chief magistrate of the settlement ; and 
the duties of this post he discharged for five years (1765-1770). 
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Ill-health necessitated his retirement from active service for a 
time In 1771. When the disputes with the American colonies 
began, he saw clearly that the colonists had right on their side, 
and warmly supported their cause. At the beginning of liie war 
he was offered the appointment of first lieutenant to the duke of 
Cumberland, which would have put him on the path of certain 
promotion. But he declined to fight against the cause which 
he felt to be just. In 1774 he published his first plea on behalf 
of the colonists, entitled American Independence the Glory and 
Interest of Great Britain. In the following year, when the 
Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was appointed 
major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen years. He 
was at last illegally superseded, because of his political opinions. 
In 1776 appeared his first work on reform in parliament, which, 
with the exception of Earl Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears 
to have been the earliest publication on the subject. It was 
entitled. Take your Choice — a second edition appearing under 
the new title of The Legislative R^hts of the Commonalty vindi~ 
rated. The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. In 1778 he con- 
ceived the project of a political association, which took shape in 
1780 as the “ Society for ^bnstitutional Information,” including 
among its members some of the most distinguished men of the 
day. From this society sprang the more famous “ (’orresponding 
Society.” Major Cartwright worked unweariedly for the pro- 
motion of reform. He was one of the witnesses on the trial of 
his friend.s, Horne Tooke, John Thelwall and Thomas Hardy, in 
1794, and was himself indicted for conspiracy in 1819. He was 
found guilty in the following year, and was condemned to pay a 
fine of £100. He died in London on the 23rd of September 1824. 
He had married in 1780, but had no children. In 2831 a monu- 
ment from a design by Macdowell was erected to him in Burton 
Crc.scent where he had lived. 

7 'he Life and CorrespniKtrnre of Major Cartwright, edited by his 
niece, F. D. CartwriglU, was published in 1826. 

CARTWRIGHT, PETER (1785-1872), American Methodist 
Episcopal preacher, was born on the 1st of September 1785 in 
Amherst county, Virginia. His father, a veteran of the War of 
Independence, took his family to Kentucky in 1790, and lived 
neiir Lancaster until 1793, and then until 2802 in Logan county 
near the Tennessee line. Peter received little education, and was 
a gambler at cards and horse-racing until 1801, when he heard 
John Page preach. In June he was received into the church; 
in May 1802 was licensed as a regular exhorter, becoming known 
as the “ Kentucky Boy ” ; in the autumn of 1802 licensed to 
form the Livingston circuit around the mouth of tifltumberland 
river ; in 1806 was ordained deacon by Bishop Asl^ry, and in 
1808 presiding elder by Bishop McKendree, under whose direc- 
tion he had studied theology. He was presiding elder of the 
Wabash district in 2812, and of Green river district in 1813--1816, 
and, after four years on circuit in Kentucky and two as presiding 
elder of the Cumberland district, was transferred in 1823 to the 
Illinois conference, in which he was presiding elder of various 
districts until 1869. Up to 1856 he preached some 14,600 times, 
received some 10,000 persons into the church, and baptized some 
1 2,000 persons. He died near Pleasant Plains, Sangamon county, 
Illinois, on the 25th of September 1872. He was a typical back- 
woods preacher, an able, vigorous speaker, and a racy writer. 

Soc the Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher, 
edited by W. P. .Strickland (New York, 1856). 

CARTWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD JOHN (2835- ), Canadian 

statesman, was bom in Kingston, Canada, on the 4th of 
December 1835, son of the Rev. R. I). Cartwright, chaplain to 
H.M. Forces. In 1863 he entered the Canadian parliament as a 
Conservative, but soon after federation in 1867 quarrelled with 
his party on the question of their financial policy, which he 
considered extravagant. By 1870 the breach was complete, and 
in 1873 he became finance minister of the Liberal ministry of the 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. His honesty and economy were 
undoubted, but the latter quality was sometimes pushed to 
extremes. From 1878 to 2896 he was the chief financial critic on 
the side of the Liberal opposition, and on the accession of Sir 
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Wilfrid Lauricr to power in 1896 he became minister of trade 
and commerce. In 1898-1899 he represented Canada on the 
AngIo*American joint high commission at Quebec. In 1904 
faiiir^ health led to his retirement to the senate. He acted 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s absence at the Imperial Conference 
1907 as acting premier. 

CARTWRIGHT. THOMAS (c, 1535-1603), English Puritan 
divine, was born in Hertfordshire. He studied divinity at St 
John’s Collie, Cambridge, but on Mary's accession had to leave 
the university, and found occupati<Mi as clerk to a couasellor-at- 
law. On the accession of Elizabeth ho resumed his theological 
studies, and was soon afterwards elected fellow of St John’s and 
Jater of 'rrinity College. In 1564 he opposed John Preston in a 
theological disputation held on the occasion of Elizabeth’s state 
visit, and in die following year helped to bring to a head the 
Puritan attitude on church ceremonial and organization. He 
was popular in Ireland as chaplain to the archbishop of Armagh 
(1565 -1567), and in 1569 fte was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge ; but John Whitgift, on 
becoming vice-chancellor, deprived him of the post in December 

1570, and — as master of Trinity — of his fellowship in September 

1571, This was a natural consequen^l of the use which he made 
of his position ; he inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy and 
constitution of the Anglican C>hurch, which he compared unfavour- 
ably with th(! primitive Christian organization. So keen was the 
struggle between him and Whilgift that the chancellor, W’illiam 
Cecil, had to intervene. After his deprivation by Whitgift, 
Cartwright visited Beza at Geneva. He returne.cl to England in 

1572, and might have become professor of Hebrew at Cambridge 
but for his expres.sed sympathy with the notorious “ Admonition 
to the Parliament ” by John Field and 'I'homas Wilcox. To 
escape arrest he agaiii went abroad, and officiated as clergyman 
to the English residents at Antwerp and then at Middelburg. 
In 1576 he visited and organized the Huguenot churches of the 
Channel Islands, and after rcA'ising the Rhenish version of the 
New Testament, again .settled as pitstor at Antwerp, declining 
the offer of a chair at St Andrews. In 1585 he returned without 
permission to London, was imprisoned for a short time, and 
became master of the carl of J.eicestcr’s hospital at Warwick. 
In 1590 he wa.s summoned before the court of high commission 
anil imprisoned, and in 1591 he was once more committed to the 
Fleet. But he was not treated har.shly, and powerful influence 
soon secured his lilxiration. lie visited Guernsey (1595-1598), 
and spent his closing years in honour and prosperity at Warwick, 
where he died on the 27th of December 1603. Cartwright was a 
man of miA culture and originality, but exceedingly impulsive. 
His views ^rc distinctly Presbyterian, and he stoutly opposed 
the Brownists or Independents. He never conceived of a separa- 
tion between church and state, and would probably have refused 
to tolerate any Nonconformity with his reformed national Pres- 
byterian church. I'o him, however, the Puritanism of his day 
owed its systematization and much of its force. 

CARTWRIGHT. WILUAH (1611-1643), English dramatist 
and divine, the son of a country gentleman who had been reduced 
to keeping an inn, was born at North way, Gloucestershire, in 
1611. Anthony a Wood, whose notice of Cartwright is in the 
nature of a panegyric, gives this account of his origin, which is 
probably correct, although it is contradicted by statements made 
in David Lloyd’s Memoirs. He was educated at the free school 
of Cirencester, at Westminster scliool, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his M. A. degree in 1635. He became, says 
Wood, “ the most florid and scraphical preacher in the uni- 
versity,” and appears to have been no less admired as a reader 
in metaphysics. In 1642 he was made succentor of Salisbury 
cathedral, and in 1643 he was chosen junior proctor of the uni- 
versity. He died on the 20th of November of the same year. 
Cartwright was a “ son of Ben Jonson and an especial 
favourite with his contemporaries. The collected edition of his 
poems (1651) contains commendatory verses by Henry Lawes, 
who set some of his songs to music, by Izaak Walton, Alexander 
Brome, Henry Vaughan and others, and the king wore mourning 
on the day of his funeral. His plays are, with the exception of 


The Ordinary, extremely fantastic in plot, and stilted and 
artificial in treatment. They are: The Royal Slave (1636), 
produced by the students of Christ Church before the king and 
queen, with music by Henry Lawes ; The Lady Errant (acted. 
*635-1 636 ; printed, 1651); The Siege, or Love's Convert 
1651). In The Ordinary (1635 7 ) he produced a comedy of real 
life, in imitation of Jonson, representing pot-house society. It 
is reprinted in Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. Hazlitt, vul. xii.). 

CARUCATE, or Car rugate (from the Med. Lat. carrucata, 
from carruca, a wheeled plough), a measure of land, based 
probably on the area that could be ploughed by a team of oxen in 
a year ; hence “ carucage ” means a tax levied on each “ caru- 
cate ” of land (see Hide). 

CARtifPANO, a town and piort of the state of Bermudez, 
Venezuela, 65 m. N.E. of the city of Cumana. Pop. (1908, 
estimate) 8600. Carupano is situated on the Caribbean coa,st 
at the opening of two valleys, and is a port of cull for several 
regular steamship lines. Its mean annual temperature is 8i° F., 
but the climate is healthy, because of its open situation on the 
coast. The country immediately behind the town is rough, 
but there is a considerable export of cacao, co4ib, sugar, cotton, 
limber and rum. 

CARUS, KARL GUSTAV (1789-1869), German physiologi.st 
and p.syrhologist, distinguished also as an art critic and a land- 
scape painter, was born and educated at Leipzig. After a course 
in chemi.stry, he began the systematic study of medicine and in 
iSii became a Pr/W/ docent. On the subject which he selected 
(comparative anatomy) no lectures had previously been given 
at Leipzig, and Cams soon established a reputation as a mediciJ 
teacher. In the war of 1813 he was director of the military 
hospital at J'fafTcncljl^f, near Leipzig, and in 1814 profcs.sor to the 
new mediciil college at Dresden, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. lie was made royal physician in 1S27, and a privy 
councillor in 1862, He died on the 28th of July 1869. In 
phiilosopliy Carus belonged to the school of Schelling, and his 
works are thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of that system. 
He regarded inherited tendency us a proof that the cell has a 
certain psychic life, and pointed out that individual differences 
arc less marked in the lower than in the higher organisms. Of 
his many works the most important arc: — Gnindziige der 
vergleichenden Anatomic uud Physiologir (Dresden, 1828) ; 
System der Physiologic (2nd cd., 1847^1849); Psyche: Lur 
Entwickelungsgcschichlc der Seek (1846, 3rd ed. Stuttgart, 3860) ; 
Physis, zur Geschichic des leihlichen Lehens (Stuttgart, 1851); 
Natur und Idee (Vienna, 1861); Symbolik des mcnschlichen 
Gestalts (Leipz.,j(§853, 2nd cd., 1857); Atlas der Kranioskopie 
(2nd ed. Leipz., 1864) ; V ergleichende Psychologic (Vienna, 1866). 

See his autobiography, Lefiensvriiuivrungcn mid Dcnkwilrdifikcitcn 
(4 vols., 1805-1800) ; K. von Eeichenbach, Odische Erwiedmttif^en 
an die Hmen Professoren Portlage . . . tmd Hvfrath Carus (185(1). 
liia England und ischotiland im Jahre was translated by S. C. 
Davison (1846). 

CARUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor A.n. 282-283, 
was bom probably at Narbona (more correctly, Narona) in 
Illyria, but was educated at Rome. He was a senator, and had 
filled various civil and military posts before he was appointed 
prefect of the praetorian guards by the emperor Probus, after 
whose murder at Sirmium he was proclaimed emperor by the 
soluiers. Allhougli Carus severely avenged the death of Probus, 
he was himself suspected of having been an accessory to the 
deed. He does not seem to have returned to Rome after his 
accession, but contented himself with an announcement of the 
fact to the senate. Bestowing the title of Caesar upon his sons 
Carinus and Nnmerianus, he left Carinus in charge of the western 
portion of the empire, and took Numerianus with him on the 
expedition against the I'crsians which had been contemplated by 
Probus. Having defeated the Quadi and Sarmatians on the 
Danube, Cams proceeded through Thrace and Asia Minor, 
conquered Mesopotamia, pressed on to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
and carried his arms beyond the Tigris. But his hopes of further 
conquest were cut short by his death. One day, after a violent 
storm, it was announced that he was dead. His death was var- 
iously attributed to disease, the effects gf lightmogi or a wound 
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received in a campa%n against the Huns ; but it seems more 
probable that he was murdered by the soldiers^ who were averse 
from further campaigns against Persia, at the instigation of 
Arrius Aper, prefect of the praetorian guard. Cams seems to 
have belied the hopes entertained of him on his accession, and 
to have developed into a morose and suspicious tyrant. 

CH, 

CARVACROL, or CVMOPHENOL, or 


a constituent of the ethereal oil of Origanum hirtunty oil of thyme, 
oil obtained from pepperwort and wild bergamot. It may 
be synthetically prepared by the fusion of cymol sulphonic 
acid with caustic potash ; by the action of nitrous acid on 
3 -methyl* 2 -amino-4- propyl benzene; by prolonged heating 
of 5 parts of camphor with i part of iodine ; or by ht ating 
caivol with glacial phosphoric acid. It is extracted from 
Origanum oil by means of a lo % potash solution. It is a thick 
oil which .sets at ^ 20® C. to a mass of crystals of melting point 0° C, 
and boiling point 2,^6-237® C. Oxidation with ferric chloride 
converts it^ into dicarvacrol, whilst phosphoms pentachloride 
transforms it into chlorcymol. 

CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ (d. 1659), a Portuguese 
Marano (q.v.) or Crypto- Jew, who came to England in the reign 
of Charles I. He was the first endenizened ” Jew in England, 
and by his extensive trade with the West Indies rendered con- 
siderable services to the Commonwealth. Besides his commercial 
value to Cromwell, Carvajal was politically useful also, for he 
acted as “intelligencer.” When Manasseh hen Israel in 1655 
petitioned for the return of the Jews who had been expelled 
by Edward I., Carvajal took part in the agitation and boldly 
avowed his Judaism. Carvajal may be termed the founder 
of the Anglo-J ewish community. He died in 1659. 


See l.ucieri Wolf. “The J'ifbt English Jew,” Trans, Jewish 
Historical Hoiiety, ii. 34, 


CARVAJAL, LUISA DE (1568-1614), wSpani.sh missionary in 
England, was born at Jaraicejo in I’.stremadura on the 2nd of 
January 1568. Her father, Don Francisco de Carvajal, was the 
head of an old and wealthy family which produced many men 
of note. Her mother, Dona Maria, Ijelonged to the powerful 
house of Mendoza. Both were people of pious character. The 
mother died in 1572 from a fever contracted while vi.siting the 
poor, and the father took the disease from his wife, and died of it. 
Luisa and a brother were left to the care of their grand-aunt 
Maria Chacon, governess of the young^uldren of Philip II. 
On her death they passed to the care off:heir maternal uncle, 
Francisco Hurtado dc Mendoza, count of Almazan. The 
count, who was named viceroy of Navarre by Philip II., was an 
able public servant in whom religious zeal was carried to the 
point of inhuman asceticism. His niece attracted his favour 
by her manifest disjxisition to the religious life ; she sent her 
own share of dinner to the poor, ate broken meats, wore a chain 
next her skin, and invited humiliation ; and at the age of seven- 
teen she was instructed by the count to make a surrender of her 
will to two female servants whom he set over her, and by whom 
she was repeatedly scourged while naked, trampled upon and 
otherwise ill-treated. But when Luisa came of age she refused 
to enter a religious house, and decided to devote herself to the 
conversion of England. The execution of the Jesuit emissary 
priest, Henry Walpole, in 1596 had moved her deeply, and she 
prepared hcr.self by leoming^English and by the study of divinit>'. 
A lawsuit with her brother caused temporary delay, but she 
secured her share of the family fortune, which she devoted to 
founding a college for English Jesuits at Louvain ; it was 
transferred to Watten near Saint Omer in 1612, and lasted till 
the suppression of the Order. In 1605 she was allowed to go to 
Engird. She established herself under the protection of the 
Spanish ambassador, whose house was in the Barbican. Frorii 
this place of safety she carried on an active and successful propa- 
ganda. She made herself conspicuous by her attentions to the 
Gunpowder Plot prisoners, and won converts, partly by persuasion, 
partly by helping women of the very poorest class in childbirt^i^ 


and taking charge of the children. Her activity attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and she was arrested in 1608. But 
the protection of the Spanish ambassador Zuniga, and the desire 
of King James I. to stand well with Spain, secured her release. 
In 1613, while staying at a house in Spital fields, where she had 
in fact set up a disguised nunnery, she was arrested with all the 
inmates by the pursuivants of Abbot, archbishop of (antetimry, 
who had been on the watch for some time. Her release was again 
secured by the new Spanish ambassador Gondomar, who played 
with effect on the weakness of King Janes. By this time, 
however, the Spanish authorities had begun to discover that 
she was a political danger lo them, and recalled her. Luisa, 
who had hoped for the crown of martyrdom, was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and resisted the order. Before she could be forced 
to obey she died in the Spanish ambassador’s house on her 
birthday, the 2nd of January 1614. Her body remained as an 
object of admiration for months till it was carried back to Spain. 

The oriKinal authority for the life of Luisa de Carvajal is La Vida y 
Vtriudes de la Venerable Vtrgen JJoHa Luisa de Carvajal y Mendoza 
(Madrid. 1O32), by the Licentiate Lorenzo Mufloi. It is founded 
on her own papers collected by her English confessor Michael Wal 
pole. It is largiily autobiographicul, and contains some examples 
of her verse. The Vida y VirtitcU "* is summarized by Southey in 
his Letters from Spain and Portugal (180S). A life was written by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton (1873), in which much that is shocking to 
modern seiitirntmt is concealed. See also Qnatre Portraits de femmes, 
by La Comtesse R. de Coiirson (I'aris, 1895). TIktp are several 
references to Luis^i de Carvajal in the Records of the English ProHnee 
of the Society of Jesus, by i lenry Foley (1877-1883). (I). J 1.) 

CARVER, JOHN (1575 ?-i62i), one of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” 
first governor of the Plymouth colony in America, was born, 
probably in Nottinghamshire, England, about 1575. Owing 
to religious persecution at home he took refuge in Holland 
about 1607, and eventually became a deacon in the church at 
Leiden of which John Robinson was the pastor. In 1*620 he 
emigrated to America in the “ Mayflower,” and founded the 
Plymouth colony. Before leaving England he had probably 
been elected governor ; after the signing of the famous “ Com- 
pact ” this election was confirmed ; and on the 23rd of March 
1620 (1621 N.S.) Carver was re-elected for the ensuing year. 
Early in April, however, he died from the effects of sunstroke. 

CARVER, JONATHAN (r. 17 25-* 1780), American traveller, 
was born probably in Canterbury, Connecticut. The date 
usually given for his birth, 1732, is now considered too late, since 
he w'as apparently married in 1 746. In early life he followed the 
trade of a shoemaker and subsequently served with the pro- 
vincial forces in the PYench and Indian wars. According to 
his “ Journal” he conceived the idea, after the peace of 1763, 
of exploring Great Britain’s newly acquired territory in the 
north-west. He is said to have .set out in 1766, journeyed we.st- 
ward by way of the Straits of Mackinac and the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi, viewed the Falls of 
St Anthony, lived for some time among the Indians, and received 
from them a ^ant of 100 sq. m. of territory between the Missis- 
sippi and St C roix rivers. Returning east in 1768 by way of the 
north shore of Lake Superior he proceeded in 1769 to England, 
where he presented a letter of introducti(;n to Benjamin Franklin, 
and made vain efforts to interest the board of trade in his in- 
vestigations. In 1778 there was published in London what 
purported to be his own narrative of his explorations under the 
title of Trmtds through the Interior Parts of North America in 
the Years iy6y and lyttS, It had an immediate success, 
was translated into French, German and Dutch, and was long 
generally accepted as a truthful narrative of his travels and 
observations, and as one of the iiighest authorities on the manners, 
customs and language of the Indians of the northern Mississippi 
valley. Caiyer died in London on the 31st of January 1780^ 
having married a second time in England although his first wife 
was still living in America. 

Soon after his death a new edition of the Travels was brought 
out by the well-known Quaker physician and author, Dr John 
Cooldey Lettsom (17^-1815), who “edited” the work and 
furnished a biographical introduction. Sotolc doubt seems to 
have been early entertained as to the real authorship of the 
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work, Oliver Wolcott in 1792 writing to Jedediah Morse, the 
geographer, that ('arver was too unlettered to have written it, 
and that in his belief the book was the work of some literary 
hack. Careful investigation of Indian life and north-western 
histopr, notably by H. R. Schoolcraft in 182.^, William H. 
Keating in his narrative of Major Long’s Expedition (1824), 
and Robert Greenhow in his History of Oregon (1844), showed 
a remarkable similarity between the Travels and the accounts 
of several J’Yench authorities, but these criticisms were scarcely 
noticed by later writers. Finally Professor E. fl. Bourne, in a 
paper contributed to the American Historical Hnnno for January 
1906, proved beyond dispute that the bulk of Carver’s alleged 
narrati^'e was merely a close paraphrase of Charlevoix’s Journal, 
La Hon tan's New Voyages to North America, and James Adair’s 
History of the American Indians, Professor Bourne’s theory 
is that the entire book wsis probably the work of the facile 
Dr Lettsom, whose personal relations with Carver are known 
to have been intimate, the “ journal ” alone, which constituted 
an inconsiderable part of the whole, having been, in part, 
founded on Carver’s random notes and recollections. 

See also J. G, Godircy, Jonathan Carver; His Travels in the 
North-west, ij(y 6 -iy 6 S (No. 3 of the Parkman Club Publications, 
MilwauUc<‘. Wis., iHoO), and’ Daniel S. Durrie, " Cajdain Jonathan 
Carver and the Carver Grant,” in vol. vi. of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society’s Collections (1872). 

CARVING. To carve (A.S. ceorfan ; connected with Gr. 
yftdifitiv) is to cut, whatever the material; but apart from 
the domestic sense of c^arving meat, the word is more parti- 
cularly associated with the art of sculpture. The name of 
sculptor (see Sculpture) is commonly reserved for the great 
masters of the art, especially in stone and marble, while that of 
carver is given to the artists or w'orkmen who execute the sub- 
ordinate decorations of architecture. The word is also specially 
applied to sculpture in ivory {(f.v.) and its substitutes, and in 
wood (see Wood-Carving) and other soft materials (see also Gem). 

CARVING AND GILDING, two allied operations which for- 
merly were the most prominent features in the important 
industry of frame-making. 'I'he craftsmen who pursued the 
occupation were known as “ carvers and gilders,” and the terms 
still continue to be the recognized trade-name of frame-making, 
although very little of the (ornamentation of frame-work is now 
accomplished by curving, and much of the so-called gilt orna- 
ment is produced without the use of gold. 'I’he trade has to do 
primarily with the frames of pictures, engravings and mirrors, 
but many of the light decorative fittings of houses, finished in 
“ comp(jsition ” and gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver 
and gilder. Fashion in picture frames, like all fashions, fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns fire 
generally manufactured in special fact(jries, and supplied in 
lengths to carvers and gilders ready for use. A large proportion 
of such mou Id ingi|v^ especially those of a cheaper and inferior 
quality, are ma(loiA»iGermany. What is distinctively known 
as a “ Gcrrnan ” nlNMing is a cheap imitation of gilt work made 
by lacquering ove5 ifietitirface of a white metallic foil. German 
artisans arc also successful in the preparation of imitation 
of veneers of roseweod, mahogany, walnut and other orna- 
mental woods. The more expensive mouldings are either in 
wood (such as oak or mahogany), in veneers of any expensive 
ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, enriched 
with composition ornaments, may be taken as a characteristic 
example of the operations of the frame-maker. The foundation 
of such a frame is soft pine wood, in which a moulding of the 
required size and section is roughly run. To prevent warping 
the moulding is, or -ought to be, made from two or more pieces 
of wood glued together. The moulding is whitened up,” or 
prepared for gilding by covering it with repeated coatings of a 
mixture of finely powdered whiting and size. When a sufficient 
thickness of the whitening mixture has been applied, the whole 
surface is carefully smoothed off with pumice-stone and glass- 
paper, care being taken to keep the angles and curves clear and 
sharp. Were a plain gilt moulding only desired, it would now 
be ready for gilding ; but when the frame is to be enriched 


it first receives the composition ornaments. Composition, or 
“ compo,” is a. mixture of fine glue, white resin, and linseed oil 
well boiled together, with as much rolled and sifted whiting 
added makes the whole into a doughy mass while hot. This 
composition is worked in a hot state into moulds of boxwood, 
and so pressed in as to take up every ornamental detail. On its 
removal from the mould all superfluous matter is trimmed away, 
and the ornament, while yet soft and plastic, is laid on the 
moulding, and fitting into all the curves, &c,, is fixed with glue. 
The ornamental surface so prepared quickly sets and becomes 
very hard and brittle. When very large bold ornaments are 
wanted for frames of unusual size they are moulded in papier 
mache. Two methods of laying on gold — oil-gilding and water- 
gilding — are practised, the former being used for frames broken 
up with enrichments. For oil-gilding the moulding is prepared 
with two coats of fine thin size to fill the pores of the wood, 
and afterwards it rweives a coat of oil gold-size, which consists 
of a mixture of boiled linseed oil and ochre. When this gold- 
size is in a “ tacky ” or ” sticky ” condition, gold-leaf is laid on 
and carefully pressed over and into all parts of the surface ; and 
when covered with a coat of finish-size the gilding is complete. 
Water-gilding is applied to plain mouldings and all considerable 
unbroken surfaces, and is finished either “ matt ’’ or burnished. 
For these styles of work the mouldings are properly sized, and 
after the size (which for “ matt ” is red in colour and for burnish 
blue) is dry the gold is laid on with water. Malt-work is pro- 
tected with one or two coats of finish-size ; but burnished gold 
is finished only by polishing with an agaK* burnisher — no size 
or water being allowed to touch such surfaces. The mitring up 
of frames, the mounting and fitting up of paintings, engravings, 
&c., involve too many minor operations to be noticeil here in 
detail ; but these, with the cutting and fitting of glass, cleaning 
and repairing pictures and prints, and similar operations, all 
occupy the attention of the carver and gilder. 

CARY, ALICE (1820-1871), and PHOEBE (1824-1871), 
American poets, were horn at Mount Healthy, near Cincinntiti, 
Ohio, respectively on the 26th of April 1820 and the 4th of 
September 1824. 'I’heir education was largely self-acquired, 
and their work in literature was always done in unbroken com- 
panionship. Their poems were first collected in a volume 
entitled Poems of Alice and Phoebe Carey [.v/r] (1850). In 1850- 
1851 they removed to New York, where the two sisters, befriem led 
by RufjLB W . Griswold ( 181 5-j 85 7), the (/wa^i-dirtator of American 
verse, and! Horace Greeley, occupied a prominent position in 
literary circles. In jjp8-i869 Alice (’ary ser\'ed for a .short 
time as the first piMclent of Sorosis, the first woman's club 
organized in New York. Alice, who was much the more volu- 
minous writer of the two, wrote prose sketches and novels, now 
almo.st forgotten, and various volumes of verse, notably The 
L(n>ers Diary (1868). Her lyrical poem, Pictures of Memory, 
was much admired by Edgar Allan Poc. Phoebe published two 
volumes of poems (1854 and 1868), but is best known as the 
author of the hymn “ Nearer Home,” beginning “ One sweetly 
.solemn thought,” written in 1852. Alice died in New York City 
on the 12th of February 1871, and Phoebe in Newport, Rhode 
island, on the 31st of J uly of the same year. The collected Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phoebe Cary were published in Boston in i886. 

See Mrs Mary Clcmmer Ames’s Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
(New York, 1873), 

CARY, ANNIE LOUISE (1842- ), American singer, was 

born in Wayne, Maine, on the 22nd oj October 1842. She studied 
in Milan, and made her d^but as an'opcralic contralto in Copen- 
liagen in 1868. She had a successful Fairopean career for several 
years, singing in Stockholm, Paris and London, and made 
her New York first appearance in 1870. She only once re- 
turned to Europe for a brilliant Russian tour, and until she 
retired in 1882, on her marriage to Charles M. Raymond, she was 
the most popular singer in America. 

CARY,^ HENRY FRANCIS (1772-1844), English author and 
translator, was born at Gibraltar on the 6th of December 1772, 
the son of a captain in the army. He was educated at the 
grammar schools of Rugby, Sutton Coldfield and Birmingham, 
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and at Christ Church, Oxford, which he entered in 1790. He 
took holy orders, and was presented in 1797 to the vicarage of 
Abbott’s Bromley in Staffordshire. This benefice he held till 
his death. In 1800 he was also presented to the vicarage of 
^ Kingsbury in Warwickshire. While still at school he had become 
a regular contributor to the Gentlemans Maf^azinCj and had 
published a volume of Sonnets and Odes, At Christ Church he 
devoted much time to the study of French and Italian literature ; 
and the fruits of these studies appeared in the notes to his clas^c 
translation of Dante, The version of the Inferno was published 
in 1805, together with the original text. Soon afterwards Cary 
moved to London, where he became reader at Berkeley chapel, 
and subsequently lecturer at Chiswick and curate of the Savoy. 
His version of the whole Dwina Commedia did not appear till 
1814. It was published at Carys own expense, as the publisher 
refused to undertake the risk, owing to the failure incurred over 
the Inferno, The translation was brought to the notice of 
Samuel Rogers by Thomas Moore. Rogers made some additions 
to an article on it by Ugo Foscolo in the Edinhuri>h Review, 
I'his article, and praise bestowed on the work by Coleridge in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, led to a general acknowledg- 
ment of its merit. Cary’s Dante thus gradually took its place 
among standard works, passing through four editions in the 
translator’s lifetime. It has the great merits of accuracy, 
idiomatic vigour and readableness ; it preserves the sincerity and 
vividness of the original ; and, although many rivals have since 
appeared in the field, it still holds an honourable place. Its 
blank verse, however, cannot represent the close-woven texture 
and the stately music of the teria rima of tlic original. In 
1824 Qiry published a translation of The Birds ol Aristophanes, 
and, about 1834, of the Odes of Pindar. In 1826 he was appointed 
assistant-librarian in the British Museum, a post w^hich he held 
for about eleven years. He resigned because the appointment 
of keeper of the printed books, which should ha\'C been his in 
the ordinary course of promotion, was refused him when it fell 
vacant. In 1841 a crown pension of £200 a year, obtained 
through the efforts of Samuel Rogers, was conferred on him. 
Cary’s Lives of the Early French Poets ^ and Lives of English Poets 
(from Johnson to Henry Kirke White), intended as a continuation 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, were published in a collected form 
in 1846. He died in London on the 14th of August 1844, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

A memoir was published by liis son, Henry C'ary, in 1K47. 

CARYATIDES (Latinized from the Greek j the plural of 
Caryatis, i.e. a woman of Caryae in Lj^nia), in architecture, 
the terra given to the draped female nP^es used for piers or 
supports, as found in the porticos of the Erechlheum and of the 
Treasury of Cnidus at Delphi (see Greek Art, fig. 17). 

CARYL, JOSEPH (1602-1673), English Nonconformist divine, 
was bom in London in 1602. He graduated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He frequently 
preached before the Long Parliament, and was a member of 
the Westminster Assembly in 1643. By order of the parliament 
he attended Charles L in Holmby House, and in 1650 he was 
sent with John Owen to accompany Cromwell to Scotland. 
In 1662 he was ejected from his church of St Magnus near 
London Bridge, but continued to minister to an Independent 
congregation in London till his death in March 1673, when 
Jolm Owen succeeded him. HLs piety and learning are displayed 
in his ponderous commentary on Job (12 vols.,4to., 1651-1666 ; 
2nd ed., 2 vols., fol. 1676-1677), 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE, a botanical order of dicotyledonous 
plants, containing about 60 genera with 1300 species, and 
widely distributed, especially in temperate, alpine and arctic 
regions. The plants are herbs, sometimes becoming shrubby at 
the base, with opposite, simple, generally uncut leaves and 
swollen nodes. The main axis ends in a flower (definite inflor- 
escence), and flower-bearing branches are borne one on each 
side by which the branching is often continued (known technic- 
ally as a dichasial cyme). The flowers are regular, with four or 
five sepals which are free or joined to form a tube in their lower 
portion, the same number of petals^ free and springing from below 


the ovary, twice as many stamens, inserted with the petals, 
and a pistil of two to five carpels joined to form an ovary con- 
taining a large number of ovules on a central placenta and bearing 



Fk;. j. — Stitchwort {Stcllaria Holnstea) nat. size, i, Flower 
cut vertically ; 2, sc(?d ; 3, same cut vertically ; 4, same cut 
horizontally. 

two to five styles; the ovary is one-celled or incompletely 
partitioned at the base into three to five cells ; honey is secreted 
at the base of the stamens. The fruit is a capsule containing a 
large number of small seeds and opening by apical teeth ; the 
seed contains a floury endosperm and a curved embryo. 

The order is divided into two well-defined tribes which are 



Fig. 2.— I, Flowering shoot of Pink {Dianthus) ; 2, horizontal plan 
of flower ; 3, flower in vertical section. 


distinguished by the character of the flower and the arrangements 
for ensuring pollination. 

Tribe I. Alsineae : the sepals are free amd the flowers are open, 
with spreading petals, and the honey which is secreted at the 
base of the stamens is exposed to the visits of short-tongued 
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insects, such as ilies and small bees ; the petals are white in 
colour. It includes several British efcnera, Cerastium (mouse- 
car chickweed), Stellaria (fig. i) 
(stitchwort and chickweed), 
Arenaria (sandwort), Sagina 
(pearlwort), Spergula (spurrey) 
and Spcrgtilatia (sandwort 
spurrey). 

Tribe II. Sikneae : the sepals 
arc joined below to form a 
narrow tube, in which star»d the 
long claws of the petals and the 
stamens, partly closing the tube 
and rendering the honey iri- 
aeecssible to all but long-tongued 
insects such as the larger bees and 
l.epidoptera. The flowers are 
often red. It includes several 
British genera Dianthus (pink) 
(fig. 2), Silene (catchfly, bladder 
campion). Lychnis (campion, 
Flos-Cucidi is ragged robin), and 
Githago or Agrostem ma (corn 
c(jckle). Several, such as Lychnis 
vespertina, Silene nutans and 
others, are night-flowering, open- 
ing their flowers and becoming scented in the evening or at 
night, when they are visited by nighl flying-moths. 

Tiie plants of this order are of little or no economic value ; 
soap-wort, Saponaria officinalis, forming a lather in water was 
formerly officinal. J)iattthu<; (carnation and pink) Gypsophila, 
Lychnis and others are garden plants. 

’CASABIANCA, RAPHAEL, Comte ue (1738-1825), French 
general, was descended from a noble Corsiean family. In 1769 
he took the side of France against Genoa, then mistress of the 
island. In 1793, having entered the .service of the revolutionary 
government, lie was appointed lieutenant-general in Corsica in 
plaec of Pascale Paoli, who was outlawed for intrigues with 
England. For his defence of Calvi against the English he was 
appointed general of division, and he senTd in Italy from 1794 
to 1798. After the 18th of Brumaire he entered the senate and 
was made count of the empire in 1806. In 1814 he joined the 
party of Louis XVllL, rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days, and in 1819 succeeded again in entering the chamber of 


a, ristil of Cerastium hit^u- 
tuni rut vertically; 0 , uni- 
lociil.ir or monothecal ovary *, 
/), ln*c central placenta; 
ovules ; s, styles. 

h, 1’lie same cut horizontally, 
and the halves separated so as 
to show lilt* interior of the 
cavity of the ovary 0, with tht* 
free central ])laceuta p. covered 
with ovules g. 


peers. 

His nephew, Louis de Casabianca (1752-1798), entered the 
French na\y, served in the convoy of the French troops sent to 
aid the revolled American colonies, and took part in various 
naval actions off the North American coast. He became captain 
in 1790, represented Corsica in the ( onvention,and then received 
command of the Orient, which at the battle of the Nile bore 
the flag of Admiral Brueys. When the latter was killed, Casa- 
biiinca took command, and rather than surrender blew up his 
.ship after the crew had been saved. His son, Giacomo Jocante, 
a boy of ten years of age, refused to leave the ship and died 
with his father. This heroic act was the theme of poems 
by Ecou chard Lebrun and Andre Chenier, as well as by Mrs 
Remans. 

CASABLANCA {Dar el Baida, “ the white house”), a seaport 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, in 33° 27' N., 7° 46' W. It 
is a wool and grain port for central Morocco, chiefly for the 
provinces of Tadla and Shawia. Tliird in importance of the 
towns on the Moorish coast, unimpeded by bar or serious rocks, 
the roadstead is exposed to the north-west winds. There is 
anchorage for steamers in 5 to 6 fathoms. Vessels were loaded 
and discharged by lighters from the beach. In May 1907 the 
construction began of harbour works which afford sheltered 
accommodation for ships at all states of the tide. 'Phe value of 
the foreign trade of the port for the period i897-‘i907 was about 
3^750,000 a year. A railway to Ber Reshid, the first section of a 
line intended to tap the rich agricultural region of which Casa- 
blanca is the port, was opened in September 1908, being the first 


railway built in Morocco. The population, about 20,000, includes 
numerous foreign merchants, Franciscan and Protestant missions, 
and a consular corps. Built by the Portuguese upon the site 
of the once prosperous town of Anfa, which they had destroyed 
in 1468, Casablanca was held by them for some time, till trouble^ 
with the natives compelled them to abandon it. In August 
1907, in consequence of the murder of a number of French and 
Spanish workmen engaged on the harbour works, the town was 
bbmbiirded and occupied by the French (see Morocco : History). 

CASALE MONFERRATO, a town and episcopal see of Pied- 
mont, Italy, in the province of Alos.sandria, 21 m. N.N.W. by 
rail from the town of Alessandria. Pop. (1901) 18,874 (town); 
31,370 (commune). It lies in the plain on the right bank of the 
Po, 377 ft. above sea-level, and is a junction for Morlara, Vercelli, 
Chivasso and Asti ; it is also connected by steam tramways 
with Alessandria, Vercelli and Moritemagno. 'J'he fine Lombard 
Romanesque cathedral, originally founded in 742, was rebuilt 
in the early 12th century and consecrated in 1106 ; it suffered 
from restoration in 1 706, hut has been brought back to its original 
form. It contains some good pictures. The church of S. 
Domenico is a good Renaissance edifice, and there are some fine 
palaces. 'Phe church of S. Ilario is said to occupy the site of a 
pagan temple, but tlie name of the ancient town (if any) which 
occupied this site is not known. About 10 m. distant is the 
Sacro Monte di Oca, with eighteen chapels on its slopes con- 
taining terra-cotta groups of statues, resombfing those at Varallo. 
Casale Monferrato was given by Charlemagne to the church of 
Vercelli, but obtained its liberty from Frederick 1 . (Barbarossa). 
It was sacked by the troops of Vercelli, Alessandria and Milan 
in 1215, but rebuilt and fortified in 1220. It fell under the power 
of its marquises in 1292, and became the chief town of a small 
state. In 1 536 it passed to the Gonzagas of Mantua, who fortified 
it very strongly. It has .since been of considerable imporuince 
as a fortrc.ss : it successfully resisted the Austrians in 1849, and 
was strengthened in 1852. There is a large Portland cement 
factory here. 

CASAMARI, a Cistercian abbey in the province of Rome, 
6 m. E.S.E. of Veroli. It marks the .site of Cereatae, the birth- 
place of Marius, afterwards known, as inscriptions attest, as 
Cereatae Marianae, having l>een separated perhaps by the 
triumvirs, from the territory of Arpinum, We find it under 
the early empire as an independent community. ITie abbey is 
a fine example of Burgundian early -Gothic (1203-1217), 
paralleled in Italy by Kossanuova alone (which is almost con- 
temporary with it), ajgl is very well preserved. 

See C. Enlart. “ Ori^i*s frant^aiscs de Varchitecture gothiqiic on 
Italic'' {Bihliath^que des holes fran^aises d'AtfUnes et de Rome, fasc. 
06 ), (Pans, 1894). 

CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, GIOVANNI JACOPO (1725-1798), 
Italian adventurer, was born at Venice in 1725. His father 
belonged to an ancient and even noble family, but alienated 
his friends by embracing the dramatic profession early in life. 
He made a runaway marriage with Zanetta Farusi, the beautiful 
daughter of a Venetian shoemaker; and Giovanni was their 
eldest child. When he was but a year old, his parents, taking a 
journey to London, left him in charge of his grandmother, 
who, perceiving his precocious and lively intellect, had him 
educated far a^ve her means. At sixteen he passed his ex- 
amination and entered the seminary of St Cyprian in Venice, 
from which he was expelled a short time afterwards for some 
scandalous and immoral conduct, which would have cost him his 
liberty, had not his mother managed .somehow to prbeure him a 
situation in the household of the (Cardinal Acquaviva. He made 
but a short stay, however, in that prelate’s establishment, all 
restraint being irksome to his wayward disposition, and took 
to travelling. Then began that existence of adventure and 
intrigue which onlv ended with his death. He visited Rome, 
Naples, Corfu and (!onstantinople. By turns journalist, preacher, 
ahW, diplomati.st, he was nothing very long, except homme d 
bonnes fortunes, which profession he cultivated till the end of his 
days. In 1755, having returned to Venice, he was denounced 
as a spy and imprisoned. On the ist of November 1756 he 
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succeeded in escaping, and made his way to Paris. Here he was 
made director of the state lotteries, gained much financial 
reputation and a considerable fortune, and frequented the 
society of the most notable French men and women of the day. 
, Jn 1759 he set out again on his travels* He visited in turn the 
Netherlands, South Germany, Switzerland — where he made the 
acquaintance of Voltaire,— Savoy, southern France, Florence — 
whence he was expelled, — and Rome, where the pope gave him 
the order of the Golden Spur. In 1761 he returned to Paris, 
and for the next four or five years lived partly here, partly in 
Lngland, South Germany and Italy. In 1764 he was in Berlin, 
where he refused the offer of a post made him by Frederick 11. 
He then travelled by way of Riga and St Petersburg to Warsaw, 
where he was favourably received by King Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski. A scandal, followed by a duel, forced him to flee, and he 
returned by a devious route to Paris, only to find a leitre de 
cachet awaiting him, which drove him to seek refuge in Spain. 
Expelled from Madrid in 1769, he went by way of Aix— where h(! 
met Cagliostro— to July once more. From 1774, with which 
year his memoirs close, he was a police spy in the service of the 
Venetian inquisitors of .state ; but in 17^2, in consequence of a 
satirical libel on one of his patrician patrons, he had once more 
to go into exile. In 1785 he was appointed by (bunt Waldstein, 
an old Paris acquaintance, his librarian at the chateau of Dux 
in Bohemia. Here he lived until his death, which probably 
occurred on the 4th of June 1798. 

The main authority for Casanova’s life is his ifiaires (12 vois. 
Leipzig, i826-i 83« ; later ed. in 8 vols., i^ans, 1885), which were 
written at Dux. They are clever, well \^Titten and, above all, 
cynical, and interesting as a trustworthy picture of tlu* morals and 
manners of the times. Among Casanova’s other works may be 
mentioned Confutuzioue della stotta del ^ovevito J'eneto d'Afnelot 
de la Hounfiayr (Amsterdam, 1769), an attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Venetian government ; and the hhaioire of his escape from 
prison (Leipzig, 1788; reprinted Bordeaux, 18K4 ; Eng. trans. 
by P. Villars, 1892). Ottmanii's Jacob Casanova (Stuttgart, 1000) 
contains a bibliography. 

CASAS GRANDES Great Houses ”), a small village of 
Mexico, in the state of (!)hihuahua, situated on the Casas Grandes 
or San Miguel river, about 35 m. S. of Llanos and 150 m. N.W. of 
the city of Chihuahua. The railway from Ciudad Judrez to 
Terrazas passes through the town. It is celebrated for the 
ruins of early aboriginal buildings still extant, about half a mile 
from its present site. They are built of “ sun-dried blocks of 
mud and gravel, about 22 in. thick, and of irregular length, gener- 
ally about 3 ft., probably formed and dried in situ” The walls 
are in .some places about 5 ft. thick, and they seem to have been 
plastered both inside and outside. The principal edifice extends 
800 ft. from north to south, and 250 ft. east to west ; its general 
outline is rectangular, and it appears to have consisted of three 
separate piles united by galleries or lines of lower buildings. The 
exact plan of the whole is obscure, but the apartments evidently 
varied in size from mere closets to extensive courts. The walls 
still .stand at many of the angles with a height of from 40 to 50 ft., 
and indicate an original elevation of .scvenil storeys, perhaps six 
or seven. At a distance, of about 450 ft. from the* main building 
are the substructions of a .smaller edifice, consisting of a series of 
rooms ranged round a square court, so that there are seven to 
each side besides a larger apartment at each corner. The age 
of these buildings is unknown, as they were already in ruins at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. The whole district of Casas 
Grandes is further studded with artificial mounds, from which 
are excavated from time to time large numbers of stone axes, 
metates or corn-grinders, and earthem ve.ssels of various kinds. 
These last have a white or reddish ground, with ornamentation 
in blue, red, brown or black, and are of much better manufacture 
than the modem pottery of the country. Similar ruins to those 
of Casas Grandes exist near the Gila, the Salinas, and the Colorado 
and it is probable that they are all the erections of one people. 
Bancroft is disposed to assign them to the Moquis. 

See vol. iv. of H. H. Bancroft’s The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of North America, of which the principal authorities are the 
Notirias del Estado de Chihuahua of Escudero, who visited the ruins 
in 1819 ; an article in the first volume of the Album Mexicano, the 
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author of which was at Casas Grandes in 1 842 ; and the Personal 
Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, 
Calif., rnia, Sminra and Chihuahua (1834), by John Russell Bartlett, 
who explored the locality m 1851. 

C-fl^AUBON, FLORENCE ESTIENNE MfiRIC (1599-167J), 
English classical scholar, son of Isaac Casaubon, was bom at 
Geneva on the 14th of August 1599. At an early age he joined 
his father in England, and completed his education at Eton 
and Oxford (B.A. 1618). His defence of his father against the 
attacks of certain Catholics (Pieias contra maledicos pairii 
Nomtnts et Religtoms Hastes, jfi2i), secured him the notice and 
favour of James I., who conferred upon him a prebendal stall 
in Cantcrbur>' cathedral. He also vindicated his father's literary 
reputation against certain impostors who had published, under 
his name, a work on The Origin of Idolatry ( Vindicatio Patris 
odversus Impostores, 1624). During the Civil War he lived a 
retired life, and after its conclusion refused to acknowledge the 
authority of Cromwell, who, notwithstanding, requested him to 
write an “ impartial ” history of the events of the period. In 
spile of the tempting inducements held out, he declined, and also 
rtjused the post of inspector of the Swedish universities offered 
him by (Jueen Christina. After the Restoration, he was reinstated 
in his benefice, and devoted the rest of his life to literary 
work. He died at Canterbury on the 14th of July 1671. M^ric 
Casaubon ’s reputation was overshadowed by that of his father ; 
but his editions of numerous classical authors, and especially 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (also English translation, 
new ed. by W. H. D. Rouse, 1900), were highly valued. Among 
I his other works may be mentioned : De Quatuor Unguis Com- 
mentatio (1650), Of the Necessity of Reformation (1664), On 
Credulity and Incredulity in Things natural ^ civil and divine 
CASAUBON^ ISAAC (1559-1614), French (naturalized English) 
classical scholar, was born at Geneva, on the i8th of February 
i 559 > French refugee parents. On the publication of the edict 
of January 1562, the family returned to France and settled at 
Crest in Dauphine, where Arnaud Casaubon, Isaac’s father, 
became mini.stcr of a Huguenot congregation. Till he was nine- 
teen, Isaac had no other instruction than what could be given 
him by his father during the years of civil war. Arnaud was 
away from home whole years together in the Calvinist camp, 
or the family were flying to the hills to hide from the fanatical 
bands of armed Catholics who patrolled the countr^^ Thus 
it was in a cave in the mountains of J)auphine, after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, that Isaac received his first lesson in Greek, 
the text-book being Isocrates ad Dcmonicum, 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, where 
he read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of Crete. Portiis 
died in 1581, having recommended Casaubon, then only twenty- 
two, as his successor. At Geneva he remained as professor of 
Cireck till 1596. Here he married twice, his second wife being 
Horence, daughter of the scholar-printer, Henri Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, with 
few books and no a.ssistance, in a city peopled with religious 
refugees, and struggling for life against tlie troops of the Catholic 
dukes of Savoy, Casaubon made himself a consummate Greek 
scholar and master of ancient learning. His great wants at 
Geneva were books and the sympathy of learned associates. 
He spent all he could save out of his small salary in buying 
books, and in having copies made of such classics as were not 
then in print. Henri Estienne, Theodore de Beza (rector of 
the university and professor of theology), and Jacques Lect 
(Lectius), were indeed men of superior learning. But Henri 
m those last years of his life, was no longer the Estienne of the 
Thesaurus ; he was never at home, and would not suffer his son- 
in-law to enter his library. “He guards his books,” writes 
Casaubon, “ as the griffins in India do their gold I ” Beza was 
engrossed by the cares of administration, and retained, at most 
an interest for theological reading, while Lect, a lawyer and 
diplomatist, had left classics for the active business of the council. 
The sympathy and help which Casaubon’s native city could 
not afford him, he endeavoured to supply by cultivating the 
acquaintance of the learned of other countries* Geneva, as the 
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metropolis of Calvinism, reroivcd a constant succession of 
visitors. The continental tour of the young Englishman of birth 
wis not complete without a visit to Geneva. It was there that 
C'asiuibon made the ae(|ijaintance of young Henry Wotton, the 
poet and diplomatist, who lodged in his house and borrowed 
his money. Of more consequence to Isaac Casaubon was the 
acquaintance of Richard 'rhomson (" Dutch ” Thomson), fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; for it was through Thomson that 
the attention of Joseph Scaliger, settled in 1593 at Leiden, 
was directed to Casaubon. Scaliger and Casaubon first ex* 
changed letters in 1594. Their intercourse, which was wholly 
by letter, for they never met, passes through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard and culminates in a tone of the 
tenderest affection and mutual confidence. Influential French 
men of letters, the Protestant Jacques Hongars, the Catholic 
Jacques de Thou, and the Catholic convert Philippe Canaye, sieur 
du Kresne, aided him by presents of books and encouragement, 
and endeavoured to get him invited, in some capacity, to France. 

This was eflfeeted in 1596, in which year Casaubon accepted 
an invitation to the university of Montpellier, with the title of 
conseiller du roi and professeur siipendie aux latt^ues et homies 
lettres. In Montpellier he never took root. He held the professor- 
ship there only three years, with several prolonged absences. 
The hopes raised by his brilliant reception were disappointed ; 
he was badly treated by the authorities, by whom his salary 
was only paid very irregularly, and, finally, not at all. He was 
not, at any time, insensible to the attract ions of teaching, and 
his lectures at Montpellier wore followed not only by the students, 
but by men of mature age and position. ]iut the love of know- 
ledge w'as gradually grfiwing upon him, and he began to perceive 
that editing Greek books was an employment more congenial 
to his peculiar powers than teaching. At Geneva he had first 
tried his hand on some notes on Diogenes Laertius, on Theo- 
erilus and the New Testament, the last undertaken at his father's 
request. His d 'but as an editor had been a complete Strabo 
(1587), of which he was so ashamed afterwards that he apologized 
for its crudity to Sealigcr, calling it “ a miscarriage.” This was 
followed by the text of Polyaenus, an editio prinrcps, 1589 ; a 
text of Aristotle, 1590 ; and a few notes contributed to Kstienne’s 
editions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Pliny’s Epistolae. 
ft is not till we come to his edition of Theophrastus’s Characteres 
(1592), that we have a specimen of that peculiar style of illus- 
trative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, which dis- 
tinguishes Casaubon among annotators. At the time of his 
removal to Montpellier he was engaged upon what is the capital 
work of his life, his edition of, and commentary on, Athenaeus. 

In 1598 wc find C'asaubon at Lyons, superintending the 
passage of his Athenaeus through the press, for which he had 
been unable to find facilities at Montpellier. Here he lived in 
the house of Meric de Vicq, surintendant df la justice ^ a Catholic, 
but a man of acquirements, whose connexions were with the 
circle of liberal Catholics in Paris. In the suite of De Vicq 
Casaubon made a flying visit to Paris, and was presented to 
Henry IV. The king was very gracious, and said something 
about employing Casaubon’s services in the restoration ” 
of the fallen university df Paris. Full of hope he returned to 
Montpellier. In January 1599 he received a summons to repair 
to Paris. But the terms of the letter missive were so vague that, 
though it bore the sign manual, Casaubon hesitated to act 
upon it. However, he resigned his chair at Montpellier, but 
instead of hastening to Paris, he lingered more than a year at 
Lyons, in De Vkib’s house, where he hoped to meet the king, 
who was expecteWo visit the south. Nothing more was heard 
about the profe.ssdlwhip, but instead he was summoned by 
l)c Vicq, who was tlifen in Paris, to come to him in all haste on 
an affair of importance. 1 ’he business proved to be the Fontaine- 
bleau Conference. Casaubon allowed himself to be persuaded 
to sit as one of the referees who were to adjudicate on the 
challenge sent to Du Plessis Momay by Cardinal Duperron. By 
so doing he placed hirhself in a false position, as Scaliger said : 
‘‘Non debebat (jhwjWbon interesse colloquio Plessiaeano ; erat 
asinus inter simkd^tloctus inter imperitos ” {Sedigeram 2®). 


'J’he issue was so contrived that the Protestant party could not 
but be pronounced to be in the wrong. By concurring in the 
decision, which was unfavourable to Du Plessis Mornay, Casaubon 
lent the prestige of his name to a court whose verdict would 
without him have been worthless, and confirmed the suspicions ^ 
already current among the Reformed churches that, like his 
friend and patron, Canaye du Fresne, he was meditating abjura- 
tion. From this time forward he became the object of the hopes 
and fears of the two religious parties ; the Catholics lavishing 
promises, and plying him with arguments ; the Reformed 
ministers insinuating that he was preparing to forsake a losing 
cause, and only higgling about his price. Wc now know enough 
of Casaubon 's mental history to know how erroneous were these 
computations of his motives. But, at the time, it w'as not 
possible for the immediate parties to the bitter controversy to 
understand the intermediate position between Genevan Calvin- 
ism and Ultramontanism to which Casaubon’s reading of the 
fathers had conducted him. 

Meantime the efforts of De Thou and the liberal Catholics 
to retiiin him in Paris were sucrcssful. The king repeated his 
invitation to Casaubon to settle in the capital, and assigned him 
a pension. No more was said about the university. The recent 
reform of the university of Paris had closed its doors to all but 
Catholics ; and though the chairs of the Collie de France were 
not governed by the statutes of the university, public opinion 
ran so violently against heresy, that Heniy' IV. dared not appoint 
a (Calvinist to a chair, even if lie had desired to do so. But it was 
designed that Casaubon should succeed ’to the po.st of sub- 
librarian of the royal library when it should become vacant, 
and a patent of the reversion was made out in his fa\'our. In 
November 1604 jean Gosselin died in extreme old age ; and , 
('asaubon succeeded him as sul)*librarian, with a salary of 
400 livres in addition to his pension. 

In Paris Casaubon remained till i6jo. These ten years were 
the brightest period of his life, lie had attained the reputation 
of being, after Scaliger, the most learned man of the age, — an 
age in which learning formed the sole standard of literary merit. 
He was placed above penury, though not in easy eircumstance.s. 
He had such facilities for religious worship as a Huguenot could 
have, though he had to go out of the city to Hablon, and after- 
wards to Charenton, for them. He enjoyed the society of men 
of learning, or of men who took an interest in learned publica- 
tions. He had the best opportunities of seeing men of letters 
from foreign countries as they passed through Paris. Above 
all, he had ample facilities for using Greek books, both printed 
and in MS., the want of which he had felt painfully at Geneva 
and Montpellier, and which no other place but i*aris could at 
that period liave supplied. 

In spite of all these advantages we find Casaubon restless, 
and ever framing schemes for leaving ]*aris,and settling elsewhere. 
It was known that he was open to offers, and offers came to him 
from various quarters, — from Nimes, from Heidelberg, from 
Sedan. His friends Lect and Giovanni Diodati wished, rather 
than hoped, to get him back to Geneva. The causes of ('asaul>on’s 
discomfort in Paris were various, but the principal source of 
uneasiness lay in his religion. The life of any Huguenot in JVris 
was hardly secure at that time, for it was doubtful if the police 
of the city was strong enough to protect them against any sudden 
uprising of the fanatical mob, always ready to re-enact the St 
Bartholomew, But Casaubon was exposed to persecution of 
another sort. Ever since the Fontainebleau Conference an 
impression prevailed that he was wavering. It was known 
that he rejected the outre anti-popery opinions current in the 
Reformed churches ; that he read the fathers, and wished for 
u church after the pattern of the primitive ages. He was given 
to understand that he could have a professorship only by re- 
cantation. When it was found that he could not be bought, he 
was plied by controversy. Henry JV., who liked Ca.saubon 
personally, made a point of getting him to follow his own ex- 
ample. ‘By the king’s orders Duperron was untiring in his efforts 
to convert him. Casaubon’s knowledge of the fathers was tliat 
of a scholar, Duperron's that of an adroit polemist ; and the 
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scholar was driven to admit that the polemist was often too 
hard for him. These encounters mostly took place in the king’s 
library, over which the cardinal, in his capacity of aumonier, 
exercised some kind of authority ; and it was therefore impossible 
for Casaubon to avoid them. On the other hand, the Huguenot 
theologians, and especially Pierre du Moulin, chief pastor of the 
church of Paris, accused him of conceding too much, and of 
liaving departed already from the lines of strict Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

When the assassination of Henry IV. gave full rein 1o the 
Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duperron 
became more importunate, and even menacing. It was now 
that Casaubon began to listen to overtures which had been 
faintly made before, from the bishops and the court of England. 
]n October 1610 he came to England in the suite of the ambas- 
sador, Lord Wotton of Marley (brother of ("asaubon’s early friend), 
an official invitation having lH?en sent him by Richard Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He had the most flattering reception 
from James I., who was perpetually sending for him to discuss 
theological matters. The English l)ishops were equally delighted 
to find that the great French scholar was an Anglican ready 
made, who had arrived, by independent study of the Fathers, at 
the very via media between Puritanism and Romanism which 
was liecoming the fashion in the English ('hurch. Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebcndal stall in Canter- 
bury, and a pension of £300 a )'ear was assigned him from the 
exclieqiier. Nor were the*se merely paper figures. When Sir 
Julius Caesar made a diflieulty about payment, James sent a 
note in his owoi band : “ Oianceler of my oxeheker, I will have Mr 
('asauhon paid before me, my wife, and my barnes.” He still 
retained his appointments in I^Vance, and his office as librarian. 
He had obtained leave of absence for a visit to England, where 
his permanent settlement wa.s not contemplated. In order to 
retain their hold upon him, the government of the queen regent 
refused to allow his library to be sent over. It required a special 
re(iuest from James himself to get leave for Madame Casaubon 
to bring him a part of his most necessary books. Casaubon 
continued to speak of himself as the servant of the regent, and 
to declare his readine.ss to return when summoned to do so. 

Meanwhile his situation in London gradually developed 
unforeseen sources of discomfort. Not that he had any reason 
to complain of his patrons, the king and the bishops. James 
continued to the last to delight in his company, and to be as 
liberal as the state of his finances allowed. John Overall had 
received him and his whole family into the deanery of St Paul’s, 
and entertained him there for a year. Overall and Lancelot 
Andrewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most learned men of 
a generation in which extensive reading was more general among 
the higher clergy than it has ever been since. These two w'ere 
attracted to Casaul>on by congenial studies and opinions. With 
the witty and learned bishop of Ely in particular Casaubon was 
always hap|\v to si>end such hours as he had to spare from the 
labours of the study. Andrewes took him to Cambridge, where 
he met with a most gratifying reception from the notabilities 
of the university. They went on together to Hownham, where 
Casaubon spent six weeks of the .summer of xfin, in which year 
be beckme naturalized. In 1613 he was taken to Oxford by Sir 
Henry Savile, where, amid the homage and feasting of which he 
was the object, his principal interest was for the MSS. treasures 
of the Bodleian. The honorary degree which was offered him 
he declined. 

But these distinctions were far from compensating the serious 
inconveniences of his position. Having l)een taken up by the 
king and the bishops, he had to share in their rising unpopularity. 
Tlrc courtiers looked with a jealous eye on a pensioner who 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of taking James 1 . on his weak 
side-^his love of book talk— opportunities which they would 
have known how to use. Casaubon was especially mortified by 
8ir Henry Wotton 's persistent avoidance of him, so inconsistent 
with their former intimacy. His windows were broken by the 
roughs at night, his children pelted in the streets by day. On 
one occasion he himself appeared at Theobalds with a black eye, 


having received a blow from some ruffian’s fist in the street. 
The historian Hallam thinks that he had “ become personally 
unpopular ” ; but these outrages from the vulgar seem to have 
arisen solely from the cockney’s antipathy to the Frenclunan. 
Casaubon, though he could make shift to read an English hook, 
could not speak English, any more than IMme Casaubon. This 
deficiency not only exposed him to insult and fraud, but restricted 
his social intercourse. It excluded him altogether from the 
circle of the “ wits ” ; either this or some other cause prevented 
him from being' acceptable in the circ le of the lay learned — the 
“ antiquaries.” William Camden, the antiquary and hi.«;torian, 
he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been imprudent enough 
to correct Camden ’.s Greek, and it is possible that the ex-head- 
master of Westminster kept himself aloof in silent resentment of 
Ca.sauhon’s superior learning. With Robert Cotton and Henry 
Spelman he was slightly acquainted. Of John Selden we find 
no mention. Though vSir Henry Savile ostensibly patronized 
him, yet Casaubon could not help suspecting that it was Savile 
who secretly prompted an attempt by Richard Montagu to 
forestall Casaubon’s book on Baronius. Besides the jealousy 
of the natives, Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks 
of the Jesuit pamphleteers. They had spared him as long as 
there w'erc hopes of getting him over. The prohibition was taken 
off, now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Joannes Kudaemon, Heribert Rosweyd and Scioppius (Caspar 
Schoppe),' but a respectable writer, friendly to Casaubon, 
Andreas Schott of Antwerp, gave currency to the insinuation 
that Casaubon had sold his conscience for English gold. 

But the most serious cause of discomfort in his English 
residence was that his time was no longer his own. He was 
perpetually being summoned out of town to one or other of James’s 
hunting residences that the king might enjoy his talk. He had 
come over from Paris in search of leisure, and found that a new 
claim on his time was established. The king and the bishops 
wanted to employ his pen in their literary warfare against Rome. 
They compelled him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on the subject of the day, — the royal supremacy. At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon^s stores of learning, 
they set him upon a refutation of the Annals of Baronius, then 
in the full tide of its credit and success. Upon this task Casaubon 
spent his remaining strength and life. He died in great suffering 
on the iRt of July 1614. His complaint was an organic and 
congenital malformation of the bladder ; but his end was 
hastened by an unhealthy life of over-study, and latterly by his 
anxiety to acquit himself creditably in his criticism on Baronius. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The monument by which 
his name is there commemorated was erected in 1632 by his friend 
Thomas Morton when bishop of Durham. 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which have been 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Per.sius, 
Suetonius, the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. The edition of 
Polybius, on which he had spent vast labour, he left unfinished. 
His most ambitious work was his revision of the text of 
the Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus, with commentary. The Theo- 
phrastus pcrhap.s exhibits his most characteristic excellences 
as a commentator. The Exercitafiones in Baronium are but a 
fragment of the massive criticism which he contemplated ♦ 
it failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical character of 
Baronius’s history, and had only a moderate success, even 
among the Protestants. His correspondence (in Latin) was 
finally collected by Van Almelovcen (Rotterdam, 1709), who 
prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaac Casaubon. But this 
learned Dutch editor was acquainted with Casaubon’s diary 
only in extract. This diary, Ephemerides, of which th^ MS. 
is preserved in the chapter library of Canterbury, was printed in 
1850 by the Clarendon Press. It forms the most valuable 
record we possess of the daily life of a soholur, or man of letters, 
of the i6th century. (M. P.) 

A few minor changes have been made iu the above article, oom'* 
pared with its form in the qth edition. The most complete account 
*' ' " - 

’ Eudaemon was a Cretan, Rosweyd a Patch, Jesuit; Schoppe, a 
German philologist and critic. 
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of ( asaiibon is tho full biography by Mark I'attison (1875), of 
winch asccoiifl and revised edition, by 11. Netlleshij), was published in 
i8u 2 : tli(‘ most recent w'ork 011 the subject is Isarn Cusattbou, sa vie 
fit Soil by L. J. Nazelle (1807) ; there is a monograph on the 

Fontainebleau conference by J. A. Lalot (iHSc)). Casaubon is the 
subject of one of St Beiive’s Catiserifis, the 30th of July i860 (a notice 
of the Oxford edition of the I'.l}lu'}HeriUr\). See also the article in 
E. Haag’s l.a I'raiitf Proteslantc {1882), and J. E. Sandys, Hist, of 
Class, .^fhol. vol. ii. (ed. iqoS), pp. 204 foil. 

CASCADE MOUNTAINS, a continuation northward of the 
Sierra Nevada, some 500 m. across the stales of Oregon and 
Washingtoib U.S.A., into British Columbia. In American 
territory the range lies from 100 to 150 m. from the cotist. The 
(Cascades are separated on the S. from the Sierras by deep 
valleys near Mt. Shastti in California, while on the N., somewhat 
below the international boundary of 4tf N., they approach the 
northern Rockies, mingling witli these in inextricable confusion, 
althougli their name is given also to the much-broken, river- 
dissected, central mountain plateau that crosses British Columbia 
from S.E. to N.W. Geologically the Sierras and ( a.scades are 
very different, though their exact relations are not yet clearly 
determined ; topographically they are also different. The 
Cascatles are in general a comparatively low, broad mass sur- 
mounted by a number of imposing peaks in Oregon and 
Washington. ICspecially north of the Columbia river, the 
range widens out into a plateau. There are no notable elevations 
in British Columbia. Iwidences of volcanic activity in com- 
paratively recent geologic time are abundant throughout the 
length of the range, and all the highest summits are volcanic 
cones, covered with snow fields and, in a number of instances, 
with glaciers. 'Hie grandest peaks are Shasta (14,380 ft.) at 
the southern end, and Rainier (or Tacoma, 14,363 ft.) in 
Washington, two of the most magnificent mountains of America. 
Other notable summits are Mt. Pitt (9760), Mt. Scott (9122), 
Diamond l*eak (8807), Mt. 'I’hielsen (9250), Mt. Jefferson 
(10,200) and Mt. Hood (11,225), in Oregon; and Stuart (9470), 
St Helens (10,000), Haker (10,827) and Adams (12,470), in 
Washington. The Fraser river in the far north, the Columbia 
at the middle, and the Klamath in the south cut athwart the 
range to the Pacific, and many minor streams descend the range 
to swell their waters, while some drain directly from the flanks 
of the mountains into Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor. The 
Columbia has cut almost to the sea-levcl through the great 
mountain mass, the Dalles being only about 100 ft. above the 
sea. It is to the Cascades of the tremendous rapids at this point 
that Hie mountains owe their name. The slopes of the Cascades, 
particularly on the west, which has a very much moister climate 
than the eastern slope, are clothed with magnificent forests, 
chiefly of coniferous evergreens : firs, pine, tamarack and cedar. 
The Douglas fir, the “ Oregon pine ” of commerce, often attaining 
a height of 250 ft., is one of the most beautiful trees in the world. 
There are also a variety of deciduous trees, but in the aggregate 
they are unimportant. In 1910 the mountain forests were 
largely included in ten national forest reserves, with a total 
area of nearly 16,000,000 acres, extending from the northern 
Lioundary of Washington to the southern boundary' of Oregon. 
'J'he magnificent forest cloak, splendid peak.s, great open 
mountain plateau pastures, and exquisite lakes embosomed 
in mountain fastnesses and forest gloom, give variety to the 
scenery, which is often grand, and throughout the range 
indescribably beautiful, though perhaps not equal to the 
Sierra Nevada in splendid light and colour. Large game — 
deer, bears, mountain sheep and goats, wolves and panthers — 
still abound. Two great railway systems, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, cross the Cascades through noteworthy 
tunnels ; that on the former line is 2J m. long, that on the 
latter a little less than 2 m. 

Sec Oregon and Washington ; also G. O. Smith and F. C. 
Calkins,^ Geological Reconnaissance airnss the Cascade Range near 
the Forty- Ninth J^irallet (Wa.shington, D.C., 1904), l>eing U.S, 
Geological Survey Bulletin 253. 

CASE, JOHN (d. 1600), English Aristotelian scholar and 
physician, was bom at Wood.stock. He was educated at Oxford, 


and elected to a fellowship at St John’s College, which he was 
obliged to resign in consequence of his Roman Catholic sym- 
pathies. He subsequently opened a philosophical school in 
Oxford, which was largely attended. He enjo\ ed a great reputa- 
tion as a logician and dialectician, and was in addition an 
authority on music and a distinguished physician. He is de- 
scribed as “ a man of an innocent, meek, religious and studious 
life,” an agreeable conversationalist, an enthusiastic teacher, 
and a great favourite with his pupils. Most of his works were 
commentaries on various treatises of Aristotle (Organon, Ethics, 
Politics, Oeconomics, Physics) under curious titles ; they enjoyed 
a large circulation during his time, and were frequently reprinted. 
He wiis also the author of The Praise of Mnsicke ( 1 586), dedicated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

CASE, (i) (From Lat. casu.f, that which falls or happens; 
cadere, to fall), a word used in various senses traceable to the 
derivation. In grammar, the “ cases ” are the various forms 
in the declension of a noun, adjective or pronoun, the Latin 
word being a translation of the Greek irTwo-ts, falling, applied 
by Aristotle to the variations from the simple form of the word, 
whether noun, verb or adjective (of which the adverb would be 
a TTTtucrts), Later grammarians confined the term to nouns, 
and included tlie nominative. In law, “ case ” is the common 
term for a cause or suit brought tiefore a court of justice. ( ertain 
particular legal usages may also be noted. Action on the case 
means an action for the recovery of damages for an injury to the 
person or property, where the act done was not immediately 
injurious (see (x)ntract ; 'Iort). A case stated is a statement 
of facts drawn up by one court for the opinion of another on a 
point of law. A special case is a statement of facts agreed to on 
behalf of two or more litigant parlies, and submitted for the 
opinion of a court of justice as to the law bearing upon the facts 
so stated. A leading caste is a derision which settles .some point 
of importance. In the legal systems of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States decided cases arc considered authoritati\'e 
for courts of at least equal jurisdiction with those in which the 
judgments were given, but on the continent of Europe the rule 
is, following that of the Roman law, that they arc instructive 
but not authoritative. 

(2) ( 0 . Fr. casse, mod. chdsse, Lat. capsa, from capere, to hold ; 
cf. “ cash ”), a box, .sheath or covering. 'J’he term is applied to 
the natural protective covering of seed-vessels, and of a pupa 
or chry.salis. It is also used of a box containing instruments, 
pistols, swords, &c., and sometimes of the contents. In building, 
a ca.se ” is the failing where the backing may be of inferior 
material ; the framework in which a window or door is hung ; 
or the wall surrounding a stair, “ staircase ” properly signifying 
the whole structure of walls and stairs. In bookbinding, a 
“ case ” means the boards and back in which the books are hound ; 
and in typography, the tray, divided into partitions, containing 
the type ready for the compositor’s use. 

CASEMATE (Ital. casa, a house, and matta, dull or dim), 
an armoured vault or chamljer, or in field fortification, a boml;)- 
proof shelter ; in architecture, a hollow moulding, chiefly 
employed in cornices. 

CASEMENT (from a Lat. form casamentum), in architec- 
ture, a frame in wood or metal, which holds the glass of 
a window, and is hung by hinges either at the top, bottom or 
sides. 

CASERTA, a town and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, 
the capital of the province of C'aserta, situated 21 m. N. by K. 
of Naples by rail via Accerra, and 23 m. via Aversa. Pop. 
(1901) town, 19,180; commune, 33,373. The modern town 
(229 ft.) was a mere village belonging to the Caetani family of 
Sermoneta, who. were counts of Caserta, until its purchase frf^ 
them by Charles IV. of Naples, and the erection of the royal 
palace, begun by Luigi Vanvitelli (van Wittel) in 1752, but not 
completed until 1774 for Charles’s son Ferdinand IV. It forms 
a rectangle^ the south front being 830 ft. long and 134 ft. high, 
with 37 windows in each storey. The interior is richly decorated 
with marbles, almost all of which, except the white Carrara 
marble, are Neapolitan or Sicilian. The staircase, the chapel 
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and the theatre arc especially sumptuous. The extensive 
gardens which occupy the hillside behind the palace are adorned 
with fountains and cascades ; the botanical garden contains 
many trees from northern climates. Two milc.s north is S. Uucio, 
a village founded by Ferdinand IV. in 1789, with a royal casino, 
and large silk factories which are still active. The old town 
(Caserta Vecchia) lies high (1310 ft.) about 3 m. to the north-cast. 
It was founded in the 9th century by the Lombards of Capua. 
The cathedral has not suffered from restoration. 1 1 was completed 
If is a copy of that of Sessa Aurunca, and prc.scrves 
the type of the Latin basilica. The campanile, Sicilian in style, 
was completed in 1234, while the dome, which betrays similar 
motives, is even later. Its pulpit is decorated with the richest 
polychrome mosaic that can be found anywhere in Sicily or 
south Italy, and is quite Moslem in its brilliance. It is indeed re- 
markable to find these motives in a church so far inland (Bertaux, 
L'Art dans VJtalie meridionaley Paris, 1904, i. 353, &c.). There 
are also the ruins of the old walls. 

CASE-SHOT, a projectile u.scd in ordnance for fighting at 
close quarters. It consists of a thin metal case containing a 
large number of bullets or other small projectiles (see 
Ammunition). Case-shot was formerly called “ canister,’^ 
though the term now used occurs as early as 1625. 

CASH* (j) (From 0 . P'r. casse^ mod. caisse, a box or chest; 
cf. “ case ’’), a term which, originally meaning a box in which 
money is kept, is now commonly applied to ready money or coin. 
In commercial and banking usage “ cash ” is sometimes confined 
to specie ; it is also, in opposition to bills, drafts or securities, 
applied to bank-notes. Hence “ to cash ” means to convert 
cheques and other negotiable instruments into coin. In book- 
keeping, in such expressions as “ petty cash,” “ ca.sh-book,” 
and the like, it has the same significance, and so also in 
“ cash -payment ” or ready- .noncy payment as opposed to 
“ credit,” however the payment may be made, by coin, notes 
or cheque. 

The “ cash on delivery ” or “ collect on delivery ” system, 
known as C.O.D., is one whereby a tradesman can, through a 
delivery agency, send goods to a customer, and have the money 
due to him collected on the delivery of the same, with a guarantee 
from the carrier that, if no money be collected, the goods shall 
be returned. 'The function of such an agency is performed in 
the United States of America by the express companies (see 
I’.xPRESs). In most countries of the continent of Europe the 
post office acts as such an agent, as in (iermany (where the 
system is known as Post-N achnahme) and in France {contre 
rrmboursernent). It is also in use in India, where it is knowm as 
“ value payable,” and was introduced in 1877 Australia. 
The advantages of the system arc obvious, from the point of view 
))oth of the customer, who can, by post or telegram, order and 
obtain speedy delivery from large towns, and of the tradesman, 
whose area of trade is indefinitely extended. The system does 
away with credit or the delay and inconvenience of paying in 
advance. The success of the large ** catalogue ” houses in 
America has been mainly due to the system as operated by the 
express companies. At various times, notably in 1904, it has 
been proposed that the General Po.st Office of the United 
Kingdom should adopt the system. The consistent oppo.sition 
of the retail traders in large urban centres other than the large 
stores, and of the country shopkeeper generally, has been 
sufficient to secure the refusal of the postmaster-general to 
the proposed scheme, but a commencement was made in 1908 
for orders not exceeding £20 between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt, Cyprus and Malta, and certain British post offices in 
Turkey and Tangier. 

(2) (From Tamil kasu, Sinhalese kasi, a small coin, adopted 
by Portuguese as caixa, a box, and similarly assimilated in 
English to “ cash ” above), a name given by English residents 
in the East to native coins of small value, and particularly to 
the copper coinage of China, the native name for which is tsien. 
This, the only coin minted by the government, should bear a 
fixed ratio of 1000 cash to one tael of silver, but in practice 
there is no such fixed value. It is the universal medium of 
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exchange throughout China for all retail transactions. The tsien 
is a round disk of copper alloy, with a square hole punched 
through the centre for stringing. A “ string of cash ” amounts 
to 500 or 1000 cash, strung in divisions of 50 or lao. 

CASHEL, a city of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, in the east parlia- 
menury division, 5 m. S.E. of Goold s Cro.ss and Cashel station 
on the main line of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
96 m. S.W. from Dublin. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2938. 
The town, which lies at the base of the Rock of Cashel, is of 
somewhat poor appearance, but contains several public buildings. 
There are also the cathedral church of St John the Baptist 
(c. 1 780), the deanery house (once the bishop’s palace), and a 
Roman Catholic church. Cashel gives name to a Roman Catholic 
archdiocese. 

The Rock of Cashel is the object of chief interest in the place. 
This elevation of limestone formation rises abruptly from the 
plain to a height of about 300 ft. and is a commanding object 
for many miles around. Its summit is occupied by one of the 
most interesting assemblages of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the 
remains of St Patrick’s cathedral, a round tower, Cormar’s 
chapel, and an ancient cross. The chapel, which is said to have 
been erected by King Cormac McCarthy in the 12th century, 
combines the ancient form of high stone roof, having chambers 
between the pitch and the vault, with the richest Norman 
decoration ; the chancel arch being of especial magnificence. 
The cathedral, of the 13th century, is cruciform in design, 
with lancet windows and pointed arches, and contains many 
interesting sculptures and tombs. In the adjoining cemetery 
there stands, on a rude pedestal, whereon the kings of Munster 
were crowned, the “ Cross of Cashel,” with an effigy of St Patrick 
and a portrayal of the Crucifixion sculptured on its sides. Tin* 
round tower, situated at tlie north-east angle of the cathedral, 
is 80 ft. high with a circumference of 50 ft., and unlike the 
neighbouring ruins is built, not of the limestone of the “ Rock,’* 
but of freestone. Of the defences of the Rock a massive guard- 
tower and portions of the wall remain. At the base of the Rock 
is Ilore Abbey, a Cistercian foundation (1272), exhibiting a 
similar style of architecture to that of the cathedral on the Rock ; 
and within the town i.s a Dominican priory (1243), of which the 
ca.st window is a beautiful example of the style of the period. 
From the Rock itself an extensive prospect is commanded over 
the rich Golden Vale backed by the Galtec Mountains, the Devil’s 
Bit, and other ranges ; the clustering roofs of the city providing 
a picturesque foreground. 

The history t>f ('asliel belongs to the early period of Irish 
chronology. Legend states that the vision of an angel blessing 
the Rock, seen by two swineherds early in the 5th century, led 
Core Mac Luighdheach, king of Munster, to estiiblish a strong- 
hold here. It became one of the principal seats of the kings 
of Munster, but in iioi it was given over to the church by 
King Murkertagh O’Brien. It afterwards became noteworthy 
as the place where Henry II. received the homage of 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, and still later, where Edward Bruce 
held his Irish parliament, 'i'he cathedral was burnt in 1495 
by the carl of Kildare. Cashel was taken by storm during 
the wars of 1647. It was reduced from an archbishopric to a 
bishopric in 1839, and was disfranchised, on account of corrupt 
practice, in 1870, having previously returned one member to 
parliament. 

CASHEW NUT, the fruit of the cashew, cadju or acajou 
tree, Anacardium occidmtale (nat. ord. Anacardiaceae), a native 
of the West Indian Islands. The fruit is kidney-shaped, about 
an inch in length, and the kernel is enclosed in two coverings, 
the outer of which is smooth, grey and leathery. Inside this 
external rind is a dark-coloured layer, containing an excessively 
acrid juice. The kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste. 
They are much eaten, both raw and roasted, in the tropical 
regions in which the tree is cultivated, and they yield a light- 
coloured, sweet-tasted oil, .said to be equal to olive oil for culinary 
purposes. The fruit -stalk, immediately under the fruity is 
swollen and fleshy, and assumes a pear-like shape. This swollen 
portion of the stalk has a pleasant acid taste, and is eaten under 
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A nacardhitn occiclcutdlc, Caslirw Nut plant, belonging to the 
nnl. onl. Anacardiareae. 


1. Branch {teduird), bearing 4. Stamen separated. 

tlowers and fruit. The fruit- 5. Nfut constituting the fruit, 
stallih are enlarged in a pear- 0. Nut opened longitudinally, 
like form, bearing the nut 7. Seed separated from the 
(the true fruit) at their apex. nut. 

2. Flower expanded. 8. ( oty led on.s opened to show the 

3. Stamen and pistil, with the radicle a, and the plumule. 

calyx; one fertile stamen Two-Uiirds scale of nature, 

longer than the others. 

the name of cashew apple. By fermentation it yields an aleuliolic 
beverage, from which a spirit for drinking is distilled in the West 
Indies and Brazil. 'I’hu stem of the tree yields a gum analogous 
to gum arabic. 

CASHIBO, or Carapache (“ bat "), a tribe of South American 
Indians of Pannoan stock, living in scanty numbers on the west 
side of the Ucayali, Peru. They are a wild, savage people who 
have always been foremost in attacks on the Jesuits. They 
joined Juan Santos in 1744 in the destruction of missions. 

CASHIER. (1) (Adapted from the Fr. caissier^ one in charge 
of the caisse, or money-box), one who has charge of the payment 
or receiving of money in a business house. The “ cashier ” 
may be a high executive oflicial of a banking or mercantile hou.se 
— thus the name of chief cashier of the Bank of England appears 
on all note.s issued during his u^dtoatiun of the post — or he may 
be merely a clerk, who receive.^tp^'ment for goods sold, and has 
the right to give receipts for the same. 

(2) (In origin ultimatoly the .same as “quash,” to annul, 
from Lat. quassare, to ^sh or break to pieces, a frequenta- 
tive of quatere, to shake, but also connected in form and 
meaning with cassare, to make, cassus, empty or void), a military 
term, meaning originally to disband, and probably adopted from 
the Dutch in the i6th century. The word in various form.s is 
used in the sanfli sense in most European languages. It is now 
used in English for th» dismissal of a commissioned officer from 
the army and navy fof^particularly serious offences, in the words 


of the Army Act 1881, s. 16, for “ behaving in a scandalous 
manner unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” “ C ashiering ” 
involves not merely the loss of the commi.ssion, but also a per- 
manent disqualification from serving the stale in any capacity. 

CASH REGISTER, a species of calculating machine adapted 
for use in connexion with the ('ash-tills of shops, in order to 
provide a record of the nujney received. Such niacliines are made 
in great variety and widely used. Sometimes the records arc 
constituted by holes punched in a roll of paper ; in other cases 
they are shown on dials by the aid of adding mechanism. A 
common form has a number of keys, each representing a particular 
sum and each attached to a counting mechanism which records 
how many times it has been used. By pressing appropriate 
combinations of these keys the amount of any jiurchase can be 
registered, and thecombined records of all the counting mechanism 
give the total that has been passed through the machine in any 
selected period. Each key when pressed also raises an indicator 
which informs the customer how' much he has lu pay. In their 
more elaborate forms these cash registers may have a .separate 
money-drawer for each iussistant employed in the shop, thus 
enabling the proprietor to ascertain how many (’u.stomers each 
man has served and how much money he has taken, and also to 
fix responsibility for mistakes, bad money, itc. Tiie machines 
are also made to deliver a printed receipt for each purchase, 
showing the amount, date and assi.slant concerned, and they 
may be arranged to keep separate records of credit sales, money 
received on account, and money paid out. 

CASILINUM (mod. Capua)^ an ancient city of Campaniu, 
Italy, 3 m. N.W. of the ancient Capua. Its position at the point 
of junction of the Via Appia and Via Latina, and at their crossing 
of the river Volturnus by a three-arched briflgc, which .sLill 
exists, gave it considerable importance under the Roman 
republic ; and w’hile the originu! pre-Roman town, which was 
doubtless de|'H*ndent on Ihe ru'ighbouring Capua, stood entirely 
on the left (S.) bank, surrounded on three sides by the river, 
the Roman city extended to the right hank also ; remains of 
it have been found at some 25 ft. below the modern ground* level, 
the river-bed having ri.sen C(msideral)l y . ] n the Second Punic War 
it W'as occupied by Fabius (!unctat(>r in 21 7 n.c'., taken by Hanni- 
bal after a gallant defence by troojis from Prueneste and Perusia 
in the winter of 216-215, hut reeaptiiri'd in the following year, 
.serving the Romans as their base of opi'raiions ai^ainst Capua. 
It lost its independence and became a praejcctitra. Caesar 
conducted a colony thither in 59 h.c'., which was renewed by 
Antony in 44 B.c. The veterans took Octaviaii’s side after 
Caesar's death, but it seems to have been united with Capua 
before the time of \’espasian, and it does not occur in the list of 
independent communities given by Pliny, wlio indeed {Hist. 
Nat. iii. 70) speaks of the morienits Casilini reliquiaCj and only 
its position at the junction of the roads redeemed it from utter 
insignificance. (T. As.) 

CASIMIR III., called “ The Great,” king of Poland (1310- 
1370), the son of Wladislaus Lokietek, king of Poland, and 
Jadwiga, princess of Kalisch, was born at Kowal in Kujavia 
m 1310. Casimir belongs to that remarkable group of late 
medieval sovereigns who may be called the fathers of modern 
diplomacy, inasmuch as they relegated wariare to its proper 
place as the instrument of politics, and preferred Uie council- 
chamber to the battle-field. He was educated at the court of 
Charles Robert of Hungary, who had married Casimir 's beautiful 
sister Elizabeth, and who gave his brother-in-law an excellent 
education under Italian masters. In his youth Casimir was 
considered frivolous and licentious ; while his sudden flight 
from the field of Plowce, the scene of his father's great victory 
over the Teutonic knights, argued but poorly for his personal 
courage. When, therefore, he ascended the Polish throne in 1 333, 
the future of his country, which then consisted of little more tlian 
the lately reunited provinces of Great and Little Poland, seemed 
dark indeed ; especially as she was still at war with the Teutonic 
Order and with John of Luxemburg, king of Boheinia, who 
claimed the crown of Poland also. Fortunately Casimir was a 
man of penetrating genius. His father had been a hero who 
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trusted entirely to his sword, yet the heroic struggle of a lifetime 
had barely sufficed to keep at bay the numerous and potent foes 
with which Poland was environed. Casimir recognized from the 
first that further fighting against tremendous odds was unprofit- 
able. A careful, calculating dynastic policy, which aimed at the 
establishment of an equilil^rium by means of prudent compro- 
mises and defen.sive alliances, was, he rightly judged, the best 
guarantee for the future safety and glory of Poland. C'asimir began 
by tying the hands of the 7 eutonic Order by the tru<'e of I'horn ; 
he induced the king of Bohemia to relinquish his claims to the 
Polish throne by consenting to leave him a free hand in Silesia 
(conference of Trencs^n, early in i.S35) ; and subsecjuently he 
attended the celebrated congress of Visegriid (November 12- 
December 3, 1335), where Charles Robert entertained him 
and the king of Bohemia magnificently. At this congress the 
differences between Casimir and John of Bohemia were finally 
adjusted ; peace was made between the king of Poland and the ! 
7 eutonic Order on the basis of the cession of Pomerania, Kulm, 
and Michalow to the knights, who retroceded Kujavia and 
Dobrzyn ; and the kings of Hungary and Poland further iigreed 
to assist each other in the acquisition of the south-eastern 
border province of Halicz, or Red Russia (very nearly correspond- 
ing to the modern Oalicia), in c’ase the necessity for intervention 
should arise. 7 'hc Holy See, jealous of the growing power of 
the house of Luxemburg, attempted to set aside the decrees 
of th(i congress of Visegracl, by urging ('asimir to take up arms 
against the knights once more ; but ('asiitiir prudently refrained 
from hostilities, and ultimately compensated him.self in the south- 
<‘ast for his losses in the north. 7 b guarantee still further the 
integrity ot Poland, Casimir, who had no male issue, concluded 
a t:ompact with Charles Robert whereby he recognized Louis, 
(Charles Robert’s son, as the successor to the Polish crown j 
l^)uis on his part contracting to confirm the privileges of the 
J^olish gentry and clerg\',and to rule Poland through natives only. 

In 1340 tlie death of Gecjrge JI. of Halicz, and the ravaging 
of thal fruitful border princ'ipulity by the Tatars, induced Casimir 
and Charles Robert to establish their joint influence there, and 
in 1344 the Red Russian boyar, Demetrius Detko, was appointed 
Slay os fa, or governor, in the names of the two kings. Nine years 
later Lul)art of Lithuania, who also had claims upon Red Russia, 
disputed the sway of Poland in that principality. Hungary 
corning to the assistance of I^oland, Jaibart was defeated and 
taken prisoner ; but Casimir, anxious to avoid a bloody war 
with Lithuania’s 7 atar allies, eame to a compromise with Lubart 
whereby Poland retained Halicz with Lem tog, while Vladimir, 
Belz, and iirzesc fell to the .share of Lithuania. With the Teutonic 
knights, .still Poland’s most dangerous foe, Casimir preserved 
peaceful relations throughout his reign. He kept them within 
due bounds by using the influence of the Luxemburgers against 
them at the papal court ; but the disputes between Poland and 
the order were ultimately settled by the peace of Kalisz (July 
23, 1343), when the knights engaged for the first time to pay 
tribute to the Polish crown. John of Bohemia was also a con- 
stant thorn in the side of Cbsimir. Silesia, now split up into 
seventeen principalities, was the bone of contention between them; 
and when Casimir suddenly invaded that country, took Wschowa, 
and made Prince Charles of Bohemia a prisoner, war between 
the two kingdoms actually broke out and Casimir was besieged in 
(Vacow by the Czechs. But his Hungarian allies hastened to 
his assistance, and the mediation of the Holy Sec restored 
peace in 1346. Tlie death of the adventurous John at Crccy, 
and the election of his son as emperor, still further improved the 
situation. Charles IV., a cautious sovereign with many cares, 
was as anxious for the maintenance of peace os Casimir himself. 
Thus the relations between them were never very seriously 
disturbed. 

Throughout his reign Casimir never neglected the great work 
of domestic reform, greatly aided by Jaroslaw Skotowicki, 
archbishop of Gnesen, formerly a professor at Bologna. The 
first result of their joint labours was the much-needed codification 
of the laws of Great and Little Poland in 1347. This was followed 
by the establishment of a supreme court of appeal in 1357. 
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Towards everything like disorder, tyranny, or aristocratic 
oppression, Casimir was always inexorably severe ; all dis- 
turbers of the peace were remorselessly put to death as the worst 
enemies of their country and he enjoyotl in consequence the 
honourable title of “ the Peasants’ Ring.” 7 'he lawlessness 
of the nobility was most noticeable in the province of Great 
Poland, where outrageous acts of violence were of everyciay 
occurrence. To remedy the evil, Casimir drew up and pro- 
mulgated the severe statute of Great Poland, which went to the 
very root of the matter and greatly strengthened the hands of 
the king’s justices. Casimir also did much for education. 
Stimulated by the example of Charles IV., who had founded the 
university of Prague in 1348, Casimir on the 12th of May 1364 
e.stabJished and richly endowed the first university of Crac()w, 
which had five professors of Roman law, three of Canon law, 
two of physics, and one master of arts. The security of the 
kingdom was sensibly promoted by the erection of a cordon of 
fortresses on its north-eastern borders, and a blow was given to » 
foreign interference when Casimir succeeded in gaining dominant 
influence over the independent Polish principality of Masovia, 
which had hitherto gravitated between Bohemia and the 
Teutonic Order. 

Casimir’s last political act was the conclusion of a fresh 
alliance with Louis of Hungary against Charles IV. at Buda 
in 1369. He died on the 5lh of November 1370 from the effects 
of an injury received while hunting. Though married three 
times Casimir left no sons ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his domains would pass into the hands of a nephew every 
whit as capable and sagacious as himself. 

See Jan Lciiiek, Congress of Vi>segfdd (Pol.), (l.cmbcrg, 1884J ; 

J. K. Kocluinow.sk i, Casimir the Gteot ( 1 V) 1 .), (Warsaw, 1900) ; 
Kaziiiii(Tz J. Gorzyeki, The Annexation of lied Russia hv Casimir the 
Great (Pol.), (I.t*ml>erg. 1880) : Stanislaw Kryzanowski, The Embassy 
of Castmit the Great to Avignon (l^ol.), (Cracow, 1900). (R, N. B.) 

CASIMIR IV., king of Poland (1427-1492), second son of 
Wladislaus II. Jagiello, was appointed while still a lad grand- 
duke of Lithuania by his father, and crowned king of Poland 
at Cracow in June 1447, three years after the death of his elder 
brother, Wladislaus 111 ., at the battle of Varna. 7 'he cause of 
this long interregnum was the disinclination of the Lithuanians 
to part with their prince till their outstanding differences with 
Poland, relating chiefly to the delimitation of the frontiers of the 
two states, had been .settled. Casimir’s reign of forty-five years 
was epoch-making for Poland. He was without doubt one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, concealing beneath a simple 
exterior and homely habits a profound political sagacity and an 
unerring common-sense, and possessing in a high degree those 
useful qualities of patien('e, moderation, and tenacity, which 
characterized nearly all the princes of the house of J^iello. 
7 'hroughout life he steadily followed two guiding principles — 
the pre.scrvation of the political union between Poland and 
Lithuania at whatever cost, and the recovery of the lost lands 
of old Poland. Jt was clue entirely to his steadfast adherence to 
these principles that Poland in the course of the 15th century 
rose to the rank of a great power ; but by a singular irony of 
fate, Casimir, in consequence of his unswerving efforts to make 
his country glorious and prosperous, entirely forfeited the 
popularity of his J*olish subjects, whose true interests he under- 
stood far better than they did themselves. Thus his refusal to 
sacrifice Polish to Lithuanian or Lithuanian to l*olish interests 
caused both Poles and Lithuanians to accuse the far-seeing monarch 
of partiality and favouritism ; while his anti-German policy, 
on which the future safety of the dual state depended, could 
only be carried through by the most bumilkting concessions 
to patrician pride and greed. His difficulties were moreover 
considerably enhanced by the fact that he was not of an essentially 
martial temperament, and could not therefore appeal to the 
heroic side of the Polish character. 

The great triumph of Casimir’s reign was the final subjugation 
of the Teutonic Order, a triumph only accomplished aiter a 
harassing and desultory thirteen years’ war, during which 
Casimir’s own subjects gave him more trouble than all his 
enemies. ITie pretext of the rupture was the attempt of the 
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knights to crush the Prussian diet, which, bearing as it did most 
of the burdens, claimed fairly enough a proportionate share 
in the government of the Prussian provinces. Excommunicated 
by the pope and placed under the ban of the Empire, the 
Prussian cities and gentry naturally turned to their nearest 
neighbour, Poland, for protection. In October 1453 they placed 
themselves beneath the overlordship of Casimir ; on the 4th of 
February 1454 formally renounced their .ancient allegiance to the 
Order ; and some weeks later captured no fewer than fifty-seven 
towns and castles. On the 6th of March 1454 Casimir issued 
a manifesto directing the incorporation of the Prussian provinces 
with Poland, but granting them at the same time freedom 
from taxation and full autonomy. But except in the border 
province of Great Poland, the acquisition of this new territory 
excited little interest and no enthusiasm in Poland generally. 
The local diets granted subsidies with a niggard hand, and for 
the conduct of the war the king soon had to depend almost 
* entirely on Hussite mercenaries, who frequently turned against 
him when their wages were not paid. The Polish gentry on the 
other hand exhibited far less energy in the field than in the 
council chamber ; they were defeated again and again by the 
knights, and showed themselves utterly incapable of taking 
fortresses. No wonder then if in the earlier years of the war 
the Order recovered its lost ground, and the king, irritated 
beyond endurance by the suicidal parsimony of the estiites, 
threatened to retire to the forests of Lithuania. But manlier 
counsels prevailed, the struggle was resumed, and after the 
bloody victory of Puck (September 17, 1462) the scales of 
fortune inclined decisively to the side of Poland. Finally 
the Holy See intervened, and by the second peace of Thorn 
(October 14, 1466) all West Prussia, as it is now called, 
was ceded to Poland, w’hile East Prussia was left in the hands of 
the knights, who held it as a fief of the Polish crown. 

The intervention of the Curia, which hitherto had been hostile 
to Casimir because of his steady and patriotic resistance to papal 
aggression, was due to the permutations of European politics. 
The pope was anxious to get rid of the Hussite king of Bohemia, 
George Podobrad, as the first step towards the formation of a 
league against the Turk. Casimir was to be a leading factor in this 
combination, and he took advantage of it to procure the election 
of his son Wladislaus as king of Bohemia. But he would not 
commit himself too far, and his ulterior plans were frustrated 
by the rivalry of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, who even 
went so far as to stimulate the Teutonic Order to rise against 
Casimir. The death of Matthias in 1490 was a great relief to 
Poland, and Casimir employed the two remaining years of his 
reign in consolidating his position still further. He expired rather 
suddenly while hunting at Troki in Lithuania in June 1492. 

The feature of Casirnir’s character which mo.st impres.sed his 
contemponiries was his extraordinary simplicity and sobriety. 
He, one of the greatest monarchs in Europe, habitually wore 
plain Cracow cloth, drank nothing but water, and kept the 
most austere of tables. His one passion was the chose. Yet 
his liberality to hLs ministers and servants was proverbial, and 
his vanquished enemies he alway.s treated with magnificent 
generosity. Casimir’s married life was singularly happy. His 
consort, Elizabeth of Austria, “ the mother of the Jagiellos,” 
bore him six sons and seven daughters, and by her affection and 
good counsel materially relieved the constant anxieties and 
grievous burdens of his lung and arduous reign. 

See Jan Dlugosz, Opera (Cracow, 1887) ; August Sokolowski, Illus- 
trated History of Poland (Pal.), vol. ii. (Vienna, 1^04), (R. N. B.) 

CAS1MIR-P£RIER, jean PAUL PIERRE (1847-1907), fifth 
president of the Frefich Republic, was born in l^aris on the 8th 
of November 1847, being the grandson of Casimir Pierre Pericr 
{qjD,) the famous premier of Louis Philippe. He entered public 
life as secretary to his father, A. V. L. C. P^rier, who was minister 
of the interior under the presidency of Thiers. In 1874 he was 
elected general councillor of the Aube, and was sent by the same 
department to the chamber of deputies in the general elections 
of 1876, and he was always re-elected until his presidency. In 
spite of the traditions of his family, Casiniir-P 4 rier joined the 


group of Republicans on the Left, and was one of the 363 on the 
Seize-Mai (1877). If he refused to vote the expulsion of the 
princes in 1883, and resigned as deputy upon the enactm(*nt of 
the law, it was only owing to personal connexions with the family 
of Orleans. On the 17th of August 1883 he became under- 
secretary of state for war, and retained that position until the 7lh 
of January 1885. From 1890 to 1892 he was vice-president of 
the chamber, then in 1893 president. On the 3rd of December 
he became prime minister, holding the department of foreign 
affairs, resigned in May 1894, and was re-elected president of the 
chamber. On the 24th of June 1894, after the a.ssassinntion of 
President Carnot, he was elected president of the republic by 
451 votes against 195 for Henri Brisson and 97 for Charles Dupuy. 
His presidency lasted only six months. The resignation of the 
Dupuy ministry on the 14th of January 1895 was followed the 
next day by that of the president. Casimir-Perier explained his 
action by the fact that he found himself ignored by the ministers, 
who did not consult him before taking decisions, and did not keep 
him informed upon political events, especially in foreign affairs. 
From that time he definitely and absolutely abandoned politics, 
and devoted himself to business— especially mining. At the 
trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, Casimir-Pcricr's evidence, as opposed 
to that of General Mercier, was of great value to the cause of 
Dreyfus. He died on the nth of March 1907. 

CASINO (diminutive of casa, a house), tlie Italian name for a 
pleasure-house in a garden, which has been extended to a place 
of public amusement at pleasure resorts, in which concerts, 
theatrical performances and public balls are given, and which 
usually contains a caje-resiaurant and gaming saloons. “ Casino ’’ 
as an architectural term is still employed in France, and the 
subject is given in competitive programmes in the French schools 
of design. In the i8th century in England many Italian examples 
were built in the parks of country mansions, and Sir William 
Chambers in his treatise on civil architecture publishes plates of 
the casinos he had built at Marino, near Dublin, Wilton near 
Salisbury, and Birdshall, Yorkshire. 

Casino or Cassiuo is also the name given to a game of cards of 
obscure origin, played with a full whist-pack. The object is to 
take as many cards as possible, particularly such as have special 
value. It may be played by two, three or four persons, partners 
sitting opposite one another. The player at the dealer’s right is 
called the pony {pone), the one at his left the eldest hand. The 
dealer (selected l)y the cut of the lowest card) deals four cards to 
each player by twos and also, just before dealing to himself, four 
to the table, face upwards. The eldest hand begins the game by 
playing a card in one of three ways. Either he may take one of 
the exposed cards on the table by matching it with one from his 
own hand ; or he may put one of his cards upon one of the table 
hand and call the sum of the pips (called building ) ; or thirdly, 
failing to do either of these things, he must trail, f.e. lay a card 
face upwards on the table beside the cxpt)sed cards, and tlie 
player at his left then plays in his turn. When each player has 
played out all four of his cards the dealer deals four more all 
round, and the game proceeds until the pack is exhausted. The 
game either (i) ends at this juncture, the player having secured 
the most points winning ; or (2) the side or player first securing 
21 points wins ; or (3) the points .secured in a given number of 
deals may determine the winner. The points and their respective 
values arc as follows: — Bfg(or Great) Casino (ten of diamonds), 2 ; 
Little Casino (deuce of spades), i ; Cards (greatest number), 3 ; 
Spades (greatest number), i ; Aces, i each or 4 together ; Sweeps, 

I each. Thus, without sweeps, the maximum points in one deal 
are 1 1 . A sweep is a play that clears the table of all exposed cards. 
The game then proceeds by the next player placing a card on the 
table face upwards. 

“ Building," refurrod to above, is done a.s follows. Should a 3 
lie exposed on the table, a player may place a 4 upon it, saying, 

“ 1 build a 7," and, if it is not disturbed l)cfore his next turn, he 
may then take the two cards with another 7 from liis^ hand. It 
follows that no combination may be built unless the builder holds 
the proper card in his hand. But a build may be increased. Thus, 
in the case cited above, another player may put a 2 upon the two 
cards which make 7 and say, " I build 9," in which case the original 
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builder loses control of the build unless he also holds a 9 in his hand 
or can himself increase the build aj?ain ; for instance, adding an ace 
and calling 10. In the old way of jplaying the acc counted i, the 
deuce 2, and so on as at whist, excepting that all court cards counted 
10. But in the popular variation called Uoyal Casino, now almost 
universally played, the acc counts either i or 14, the king 13, the 
queen 12 and (he knave it . In this manner the opportunities for 
simple and increased building are greatly multiplied, resulting in a 
m uch livelier game. 

If a player has made a build he must take it in on his next play, 
unless he can take some other card. He cannot have two builds on 
tlie table at the same time, nor increase another build if he already 
has one of his own. Double Builds cannot be increased, if a 
jdayer combines a 3 and 4 lying on the table and places a 7 from his 
hand upon them, saying. " T build sevens,’* this build can be taken 
only with a 7, and cannot be built upon further. Of course in the 
case cited the builder must still have another 7 in his hand. In 
playing partners each may take in the other’s builds, or may build 
to a card that has been declared by his partner ; e.g. if liis partner 
has built an 8 that has l>ecn captured by an opponent, he may build 
another 8 with a card from his own hand to the 8 that he knows 
to be in his |)artner’s luind, even though he has no 8 himself. In 
trailing, i.c. laying down a card without matching or building, one 
usually jilays small cards, avoiding aces and (if Big and Little 
Casino have not yet been played) tens and deuces, as well as any 
cards one has reason to think will be of service to the enemy. High 
cards an; usually played last, as they are stronger in taking com- 
binations. Such rules are. however, quite general, each situation 
calling for special treatment. Tn the last round all cards remaining 
on the table become the property of the pla^'er taking the last trick. 
A good memory and keen powers of observation are essential in 
playing this game. 

In Twenty -One- Point Casino nothing i.s scored until the end of the 
deal. A second or third deal is usually necessary before one side 
scores the requisite 21. In the final deal each side keeps a mental 
count of the points made, and as soon as 21 are scored the game 
is claimed and the points shown. But if, when added to those already 
scored in previous deals, they make more or less than 21. the claimant 
loses the game. In counting out cards count lirst, followed by spades, 
Bi^ Casino, Little Casino, arcs and sweeps, in that order. 

Spade Casino Is a variation in which the usual 11 points count as 
in the regular game, and, in addition, each spade counts i, excepting 
the knave of spades, which counts 2, making 24 points in all. These 
are scored on a cribbage- board, each point being marked as it is 
made. The game is for 61 points, or once round the board and into 
the game-hole. 

CASINUM, an ancient town of Italy, probably of Volscian 
origin. Varro states that the name was Sabine, and meant forum 
vetuSjSLnd also that the town itself was Samnile,but he is probably 
wrong. When it came under Roman .supremacy is not known, 
but it probably received the oitizen.ship in 188 p.c. It was the 
mo.st south-easterly town in Latium adjectum^ situated on the Via 
Latina about 40 m. N.W. of Capua. It appears occasionally 
in the history of the Hannibalic War. Varro possessed a villa near 
it, in which later on Mark Antony held his orgies. Towards the 
end of the republic it was a praefecturaj and under the empire it 
appears as a colony (perhaps founded by the triumvirs), though 
in two (not local) inscriptions it is called munidpium, Strabo 
speaks of it as an important town ; Varro mention.s the olive-oil 
of its district as esixjcially good. The older Volscian Casinum 
must have stood on the hill (1715 ft.) above the Roman town 
(148 ft), where considerable remains of fortifications in Cyclopean 
masonry, of finely cut blocks of limestone, still exist. The site is 
now occupied by the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino 
\q.v) founded by ,St Benedict liiinself in 529. A number of Roman 
inscriptions from Casinum are preserved there. The wall which 
runs south-west and west stiirting from the west side of the 
monastery, for a total length of about 300 yds., is not so clearly 
traceable on the other side of the hill, though there is one fragment 
under the east side of the monastery ; but it seems to have 
defended the summit and was perhaps the original acropolis. 
The Roman town lay at the foot of the mountain, close to the 
Via Latina. The amphitheatre, erected by Ummidia Quadratilla 
(whose passion for actors is mentioned by Pliny, Episi. vii. 24, 
on the occasion of her death at the age of about eighty), is still 
existing : it is built of opus reticulatum and the five entrances are 
by arches of larger blocks of stone ; it is approximately circular 
in plan. The external walls are 59 ft. high. The seats in the 
interior have disappeared. Above it on the hillside is a theatre 
of opus reliculatumj less well preserved. Close by is a building 


converted into the Cappella del Crocefisso, originally perhaps a 
tomb in the Via Latina ; it is a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross, constructed of large masses of travertine, with a domed roof 
of the same material. On the opposite bank of the Rapido are 
the ruins called Monticelli, attributed to the villa of Varro, a part of 
which was frequently drawn by the architects of the i6th century 
(T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Homey ii. 19). The 
medieval town of S. Germane, which resumed the name Cassino 
in 1871, lies a little to the north. The cathedral was founded in 
the 8th century, but the present building was constructed in the 
17th century. The church of S. Maria delle Cinque Torri contains 
twelve ancient marble columns ; above the town is a picturesque 
medieval castle. (T. As.) 

CASIRI, MIGUEL (1710-1791), a learned Maronite, was born 
at Tripoli (Syria) in 1 7 10. lie studied at Rome, where he lectured 
on Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, philosophy and theology. In 1748 
he went to Spain, and was employed in the royal library at 
Madrid. He was successively appointed a member of the Royal ’ 
Academy of Hi.story, interpreter of oriental languages to the 
king, and joint-librarian at the Escorial. In 1763 he became 
principal librarian, a post which he appears to have held till his 
death in 1791. Casiri published a work entitled Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770). 
It is a catalogue of above 1800 Arabic MSS., which he found in 
the library of the Escorial ; it also contains a number of quota- 
tions from Arabic works on history. The MSS. are classified 
according to subjects; the second volume gives an account of 
a large collection of geographical and historical MSS., which 
contain valuable information regarding the wars between the 
Moors and the Christians in Spain. Casiri’s work is not yet 
obsolete, but a more scientific system is adopted in Hartwig 
Dcrembourg’s incomplete treatise, Les Manuscrits arabes de 
L Escorial (Paris, 1884). 

CASKET, a small box or coffer, commonly used for jewels, 
money, papers, or other objects of value. The etymology is 
doubtful. It is possibly a diminutive of “ cask,’^ a barrel for 
wine or other liquor. The Spanish casco meant also a skull, 
helmet, or rind of an onion, and is probably connected with 
cascafy to break open, Latin quassare, French cassefy to break, shake. 
The J’Vench casque y casquet, of the same origin, is only used of a 
helmet, and the sense of small chest is not found in languages 
other than English. Skeat suggests that the word is a corruption 
of French cassette, diminutive of casse, box, Latin capsa, from 
capere, to hold, contain, cf. Englisli “ case.” History and 
literature are full of references to the often disconcerting contents 
of these famous receptacles. The “ Casket 1 -etters ” {q>v,) are 
one of the mysteries of history. Harpagnon’s casket plays 
an important part in Moli^re’s VAvare; Bluebeard gives his 
too-curious wife the keys of his caskets filled with precious stones ; 
the contents of Sainte-Croix's casket brought about the trial and 
condemnation of the marquise de Brinvilliers, the poisoner. 
This very ancient piece of furniture was no doubt derived from 
the chest, which was the original wardrobe. It was often an 
object of great value, covered with ivory, enamel, or stamped 
leather, enriched with precious metals, or encrusted with jewels. 
One which belonged to St Louis and is preserved in the Louvre is 
covered with enamelled shields of arms and other decorations. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries secret hiding-places were some- 
times in the thickness of the lid or in a false bottom. The word 
is now little used — the natural result of the desuetude of the 
object ; but auctioneers occasionally announce that they will sell 
a ” casket of jewels,” and undertakers, especially in the United 
States, frequently use it as a grandiose synonym for coffin.” 

CASKET LETTERS. This is the name generally given to 
eight letters, and a sequence of irregular sonnets, all described as 
originally in French, and said to have been addressed by Mary, 
queen of Scots, to the earl of Bothwell, between January and 
April 1566-1567. The nature of these documents — authentic, 
forged, or partly forged, partly genuine — has been the theme of 
much discussion. If authentic throughout, they aSord perfect 
proof of Mary’s complicity in the murder of her husband, Hen^, 
Lord Damley. The topic is so perplexing, and possibilities 
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are so delicately balanced, that inquirers may change their 
views, and modify or reverse their opinions, on the appearance of 
each fresh document that is brought to light ; or even upon a 
new consideration of existing evidence. Controversy centres 
round a very long and singular undated epistle called “ The 
Clasgow Letter or Letter 11 .*’ If Mary wrote all of this, or 
even wTole some compromising parts of it, she was certainly 
guilty. But two questions remain to be settled — (t) did her 
accusers at one time possess another version of this letter which 
if it existed was beyond doubt a forgery ? and (2) is not part of 
Letter II. a forged interpolation, based on another document, 
not by Mary ? 

I'he whole affair has been obscured and almost inextricably 
entangled, as we shall see, by the behaviour of Mary s accusers. 
<.)f these Maitland of Lethinglon was consenting to Darnley’s 
murder ; the earl of Morton had, at least, guilty foreknowledge ; 
the regent Moray (Mary’s natural brother) had looked through 
his fingers ” at the crime, and for months remained on intimate, 
terms with the criminals. He also perjured himself when putting 
before Elizabeth’s commission of inquiry at Westminster (Dec- 
ember 1568) a copy of the rotffession of Hepburn of Bowton 
(Cotton MSS. British Museum. Caligula C.I. fol. 325). This 
is attested us a true copy,” but Moray, who had been present 
when Bowton was examined (I)ecemlxT 8, 1567), knew that 
the copy presented at Westminster (Deccml^er 15^8) had been 
mutilated because the excised passages were damning to ]4*thing- 
ton and the earl of Morton, accomplices in the crime of Darnley’s 
murder, and accomplices of Moray in his prosecution of his 
.sister. (See in Cambridge University Library, MS. Oo. 47, 
fol. 5 et seq. Compare the MS. copy of the confession in the 
British Museum, Cotton MSS. (’aligula, C.I. fol. 325, printed 
in Anderson’s Collections^ vol. ii, pp. 183-188.) 

If Moray the righteous could act thus, much more might the 
murderer Morton perjure himself in his averment that there 
had been no tampering with the Casket Letters in his custody. 
Wc cannot, in .short, believe Mary’s accusers on their oaths. 
When they all went, in October -1 lerember 1568, to York and 
].ondon to accu.se their queen — and before that, in their pro- 
clamations— they contradicted themselves freely and frequently ; 
they put in a list of dates which made Mary’s authorship of Ta*tter 
JI. impossible ; and they rang the changes on Scots translations 
of the alleged French originals, and on the French itself. For 
example, when Moray, after Mary w'as in Elizabeth’s power 
(May 16, 1568), wished Elizabeth to have the matter tried, 
he in May-Jime 1568 sent John Wood to ICngland with Scots 
translations of the letters. Wood was to ask, “ if the French 
originals are found to tally with the Scots translations, will that he 
reckoned good evidence?” It was as easy to send copies of 
the PYench, and thus give no ground for the suspicion that the 
Scots letters were altered on the basis of information acquired 
between May and October 1568, and that the French versions 
were made to fit the new form of the Scots copies. Another 
source of confusion, now removed, was the later publication in 
I^'rance of the letters in French. This P'rcnch did not correspond 
with French copies of some of the originals recently discovered 
in Cecil’s MSS. and elsewhere. But that is no ground of su.spicion, 
for the published P'rench letters were not copies of the alleged 
originals, hut translations of Latin translation.s of them, from 
the Scots (see T. F. Henderson, The C asket J.etifr\\ t 8 () o ). German 
historians have not made matttai more clear by treating t})e 
Letters on the principle of “ thifligher criticism ”"of Homer and 
the Bible. They find that documents are of composite 
origin, partly notes from Mary to Darnley, partly a diary of 
Mary’s, and so on ; ' all combined and edited by some one who 
played the part of the legendary editorial committee of PeisLs- 
tratus (see Homkr), J<^ich compiled the Iliad and Odyssey out 
of fra^entary layift' From all these causes, and others, arise 
confusion and suspicion. 

So much inforinatton unknown to older disputants such as 
GoodaH, the eldflf'^tler, Chalmers, and Malcolm Laing, and in 
certain cases even to Froude and Skelton, has accrued, 

that the question tail now best be studied in The Casket Letters, 
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by T. F. Henderson (1889 ; second issue, 1890, being the more 
accurate); in The Mystery of Mary Stuart^ by Andrew Lang 
(4th edition, 1904), and in Henderson’s criticism of that book, 
in his Mary^ Queen of Scots (1905) (Appendix A). The conclu- 
sion arrived at here is that of Henderson, but it is reached 
independently. 

’I'he history of the letters mu.st be given in summary. Hen- 
derson, in The Casket Letters (1889), was the first to publish and 
use as evidence a document of which the existence was made 
known in the fifth report of the royal commission on historical 
manu.scripts. It is a sworn statement of the earl of Morton, 
written in 1568. A silver casket (originally Mary’s property, 
but then in the possession of Bothwell) was placed in his hands 
on the 20th of June, and was inspected by .several nobles and 
gentlemen on the 21st of June 1567. Morton denies that the 
contents, the letters, sonnets, and some other papers, liad been 
in any way tampered with. But if Moray could knowingly 
submit garbled evidence, Morton’s oath is of no value if un- 
corroborated. 

Mary was, on the 21st of June 1567, a prisoner in Lochleven 
Castle. A messenger was at once sent from Edinburgh to X.ondon 
with a letter from Lethington and a verbal mcs.sage. By the 1 2th 
of July, de Silva, the Spanish amba.ssador, reports on the 
authority of the French amba.ssador tliat du Croc, French envoy 
to Scotland, avers that Mary’s Scotti.sh enemies have autograph 
letters of hers proving her guilt, and himself possesses copies. 
Of these copies no more is heard, and they cannot be found. 
According to de Silva, Elizabeth said that she did not believe 
in the l^etters, and that Lethinglon, who wrote to Cecil on the 
21st of June, and .sent a verl:>al message by the bearer, ” had 
behaved badly in the matter,” — whether that of the letters, or in 
general. On what evidence she based that opinion, if she 
really held it, is unknown. In iXccetuher 1567 the Scottish 
parliament was informed that the letters were sipied by Mary 
(they are unsigned), but the phrase is not used in the subsequent 
act of parliament. The letters were exhibited and apparently 
were read, probably read aloud. Mary's party in September 
1568 declared that they were garbled, and that "the handwriting 
was not hers. In the end of J uly 1567 the carl of Momy, Marj-’s 
brother, passing through London from France, told de Silva, 
as de Silva reported to his government, that there was proof 
of Mary’s guilt in a letter of three double sheets of paper si<>fied 
by her. 

According to ^Moray’s version of the letter, Mary was to try 
to poison J.)arnley in a house on the way between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh where he and she were to stop. Clearly Lord 
Livingstone’s house, Callendar, where they did rest on their 
journey, is intended. If this failed, Mary would put Darnley 

in the house where the explosion was arranged for the night 
upon which one of the servants was to he married.” No such 
arrangement had been made, as the confessions of the murderers, 
at w'hich Moray wa.s present, clearly prove. It may be said that 
de Silva means “ the house in which the explosion was afterwards 
arranged.” hut the earl of Lennox, Darnley’s father, understood 
Moray to mean that as early as January 21-22, 1567, the 
house of Kirk o’ Field, where Darnley was slain, had already been 
mined. Moray’s version of the letter made Mary tell Bothwell 
to poison or put away his wife. No such matters occur in Letter 
II. ; Moray spoke, he said, on the authority of ” a man who had 
read the letter.” A similar account of this letter is given in a 
document of Darnley’s father, the earl of Lennox (Camliridge 
University Libraiy MSS. Oo. 7. 47 ,fol. 17 b). Can we suppose 
that “ the man who had read the letter ” invented much of its 
contents, and told them to Moray, who told de Silva, and told 
Darnlcy’s father, Lennox, then in or near London ? 

At this point comes in the evidence — unknown to Froude, 
Skelton, Hosack, and Henderson in his book The Casket Letters — 
of a number of documents, notes of information, and indictments 
of Mary, ^written for or hy the earl of Lennox. These MSS. 
arc in the'University Library of Cambridge, and were transcribed 
by Father Stevenson. His transcripts were brought to light by 
Father Pollen, S J., who lent them, witli his own notes on them, 
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to Andrew Long for use in his book, The Mystery of Mary Stuart 
(1900-1904). 

Not one of the I>nnox documents is dated ; all but one are 
endorsed in an English hand of the period. It may be conjectured 
that they were selected by Lennox from his papers, and Icmt by 
him to some one who was writing against Mary, Among them 
(Cambridge University MSS. Go. 7. 47, fol 17 b) is a long 
indictment of Mary, in which Lennox describes a wicked letter of 
hers. As has been said, he closely follows Moray’s version re- 
ported by de Silva in July 1567. Lennox also gives several 
stories of cruel words of Mary spjoken to Daniley in the hearing 
of her servants. 

Now, on the nth of June 1568, I^nnox was in the company of 
John Wood, a creature of Moray’s, and Wood, as we saw, brought 
copies of the Scots renderings of the Letters into England in 
May- June 1568. It was argued by Andrew Lang that Wof)d 
was likely to show these letters to Lennox ; and that as Lennox 
follows Moray’s version of Mary’s long and murderous letter, 
and does not follow Letter II., the murderous letter (a forgery) 
was then part of the dossier of Mary's accusers. Again, as 
Lennox’s indictment of Mary (Cambridge Oo. 7. 47, fol. J7 b) 
is rife in “ reports and sayings of Mary's servants ” about her 
cruel words to Darnloy, and as Lennox had not these reports 
on the nth of June 1568, for on that day he wrote to Scotland 
asking his friends to discover them and send them to him, the 
indictment (Go. 7. 47) must have been composed long after the 
nth of June. This must Ix^ so, for Lennox’s letters of the nth 
of June were intercepted by his foes, the Hamiltons, and were 
found in the Hamilton Muniment Room. Thus answers to 
his inquiries were delayed, ('riie letters (jf Lennox were published 
in Mtscellarty of the Maitland Club, vol. iv.) 

Henderson, on the other side, believes that Wood “ indu- 
bitably ” showed to Lennox the Scots copies of the Casket 
Letters about the nth of June 3568. But Lennox, he .say.s, 
could not quote Letter 11 . in his indictment against Mary, 
and had to rest on Moray’s version of July 1567, because ].ennox's 
indictment was completed, and oven laid before Elizabeth, as 
early as the 28th of May 1568. Henderson seeks to prove t,!\at 
this is so f)y quoting from Chalmers’s Mary, Queen of Scots (vol. 
ii. p. 289) the statement that Lennox and his wife on that day 
presented to Elizabeth a “ Bill of Supplication ” ; and (though he 
‘siibn\its that the indi(’tment fOo. 7. 47] is a draft for the Bill) 
he strengUiens his case by heading the indictment, which he 
publishes, Bill of Supplication, The document, in fact, is 
unendorsed, and without a title, and there is not a word of 

supplication ” in it. It is a self-contradictory history of the 
relations between Mar)' and Darnley. 

Henderson's contention therefore seems erroneous. Lennox 
could not begin to prepare an English indictment against Mary 
till she was in England and in IClizabeth’s power. He could not 
hear of this fact — Maiy^'s arrival in England (May 16, 1568) — 
before, say, the igth of May ; and between the 19th of May and 
the 28th of May he could not write for and receive from Scotland 
“the reports and sayings of her servants.” He did not possess 
them on the i Uh of June, when he asked for them ; he did not 
get them at once, for i>is letters were intercepted ; the indictment 
(Oo. 7. 47) is rich in them ; therefore that paper is not the “ Bill 
of Supplication ” of the 28th of May. 

Thus the question remains, why, if Wood about the iith of 
June showed to Lennox Letter II. in Scots, did Lennox follow 
Moray’s erroneous version of July 1567 ? Because in June 1568 
that version, forged, was in the Scots collection of the Casket 
Letters ? If so, there was time for Lennox to lend to the accusefrs 
certain notes which a retainer of his, Thomas Crawford of Jordan 
Hill, swore (December 9, 1568) that he had made for l^nnox 
(about January 22, 1567) of secret conversations between 
Darnley and Mary. Lennox (June it, 1568) -asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences, not of Darnley ’s reports of his talk-s with 
Mary, but of Crawford’s own interview with her a» she entered 
(llasgow to visit Darnley, probably on the 21st of January 1567. 
It follows that Lennox possessed Crawford’s written notes of 
the Darnley and Mary conversations. If he had not possessed 
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them on the 11th of June 1568, he must have asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences of these talks. But he did not ask. 

Crawford’s evidence was all-important, because it corroborated 
Mary’s own account of her interviews with Darnley in Letter II. 
That part of the loiter then, it is argued by many, is a forged 
interpolation based on Crawford’s notes and memories. The 
force of this contention lies in the close verbal identities between 
Crawford's account of the Damley-Mary interviews (see Craw- 
ford’s Dcrlaration of December 9, 1568, in Lang’s Mystery 
of Mary Stuart, pp. 438-451 ; from State Papers Scotland, 
Elizabeth vol. xiii. No. 14. Record Office) and the correspond- 
ing passages in Letter II. (Mystery of Mary Stuart, pp. 396-398). 
The verbal identities can only be explained in one of the following 
ways. Either Letter II. is here based on Crawford ; or Crawford 
has copied Letter II. by way of corroborating it (a fatal step, 
if the case came before a modem English court of justice) ; or 
Darnley ’s memory of his conversation with Mary was so fresh, 
when he dictiited his recollection of it to Crawford on 2ist-22nd 
January 1567, that he reported speeches in almost the very 
same words as Mary used in writing Letter 11 . Henderson prefers 
the hypothesis that Lennox had lost Crawford’s notes ; and that 
the identities arc explained by the “ remarkably good memories 
of Crawford and Mary, or by the more likely supposition that 
(Vawford, before preparing his declaration for tlie conference ” 
(at Westminster, December 1568) “refreshed his memory by 
the letter.” (Letter II., Mary, Queen of Scots, p. 650.) 

Mary did not need a particularly good memory ; if she wrote, 
sJie wrote unchecked ht.r recollections of the day's talk. But 
no human memory of a conversation reported on the 22nd of 
January 1567, could be so nearly “ word perfect ” as Crawford’s 
must have been two years latei. If Crawford “refreshed Ids 
memory by the letter,” he exposed himself, and the entire case, 
by copying whole passages, often with few verlml changes. If 
he had access to his original notes of the 21st and 22nd of January 
1567, then he was safe — that is, if Darnley ’s memory of the con- 
versations tallied so exactly with Mary’s. Whether that could 
be, Darnley dictating while still hot from the exciting inter- 
change of words which he meant to report, is a question for 
psychologists. Experiments made by a person who possesses 
a good memory seem to show that the thing is very possible, 
especially if Darnley revised Crawford’s notes. 

Thus the probabilities are delicately balanced. But if any 
one compares Crawford’s whole declaration with Letter II. in 
Scots, he will find that Onwford has sources of information not 
yielded by Letter II. ; while Letter II. abounds in matter spoken 
iry Mary and Darnley wbkh could not be borrowed by the 
hypotheticAl forger from Crawford’s Declaration, for it does not 
contain the facts. These fiicts, again, in Letter II., are worthless 
to a forger, because they concern matters never alluded to in any 
of the records; never employed in any indictment (though 
Lennox’s are copious in private talk between Darnley and Mary, 
“ reports of her servants ”), and totally useless for the purposes 
of the accusers. Here is one of several examples. Letter II. ’has, 
and Crawford has not, the statement that Darnley “ showed me, 
amongst other talk, that he knew well enough that my brother 
had revealed to me what he (Darnley) had spoken at Stirling. 
Of this he (Darnley) denies hiilf, and above all that he (the 
brother ?) ever came to his (Darnley ’s) chamber.” 

Nothing is known about this matter. The Lennox papers are 
full of reports of bitter words that passed between Darnley and 
Mary at Stirling (December 1566), where Darnley was sulking 
apart while the festivities of the baptism of his son (later 
James VI.) were being held. But nothing is said in the Lennox 
papers of words spoken by Darnley to Mary’s brother (probably 
Lord Robert of Holyrood) and revealed by Lord Robert to Mary. 
Lord Robert was the only friend of Darnley in Mary’s entourage ; 
and he even, according to the accusers, warned him of his danger 
in Kirk o’ Field, to which they said that a Casket Letter (III.) 
referred. The reference is only to be seen by willing eyts. 

Is it credible that a forger, using Crawford’s Declaration, whkh 
is silent as to Mary’s brother at Stirling, should have superfluously 
added what is not to any purpose ? Could he harre combined 
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with Crawford s matter the passage he (Darnley) showed me 
almost all that is in name of the Bishop and Sutherland, and yet 
I have never touched a word of what you (Both well) showed 
me . . . and by complaining of the Bishop, I have drawn it all 
out of him»” 

Who but Mary herself could have written about this unknown 
affair of the Bishop, and what had the supposed forger to gain 
by inventing and adding these references to affairs unconnected 
with the case ? 

'I’here remains what looks like absolute proof that, in essence, 
Oawford’s Declaration and Letter 11 . are independent documents. 
We arc not aware that this criK'ial point has been noticed by the 
earlier critics of the Letters. In Letter 11 . (paragraph 7, p. 398, 
in Lang’s Mystery of Mary Stuart, 1901) Mary writes, “ I asked 
why he (Darnley) would pass away in the English ship. He 
denies it, and swears thereunto ; but he grants that he spoke 
unto the men.” Here Crawford’s declaration has, She asked 
him why he would pass away in tlie English ship. He answered 
that he had spoken with the Englishman, but not of mind to go 
away with him. And, if he had, it had not been without cau.se, 
considering how he was u.sed. For he had neither [means] to 
sustain himself nor his servants, and need not make further 
rehearsal thereof, seeing she knew it as well as he.” {Mystery of 
Mary Stuart, p. 429.) 

It may seem to the reader doubtful whether these complaints 
are words of Darnley 's, or an indignant addition by his friend 
Crawford. But Mary, in Letter IL, shows that the complaints 
and the self-defence are Darnley ’s own. Tt was in paragraph 7 
that she wrote about the English ship ; she did not then give 
Darnley ’s remonstrances, as Crawford does. But in paragraph 
18 {Mystery, p. 406) Mary returns to the subject, and writes, “ He 
(Darnley) spoke very bravely at the beginning, as the bearer will 
show you, upon the subject of the Englishmen, and of his depart- 
ing ; but in the end he returned to his humility.” 

'I’hus it is certain that Darnley had reported to Crawford his 
brave words and reproaches of Mary, which Crawford gives in the 
proper place. But letter 11 . omits them in that place (para- 
graph 7) ; and only on her second day of writing, in paragraph 
18, does Mary’s mind recur to Darnley’s first brave words — “ he 
spoke very bravely at the beginning,” about his wrongs, ” but in 
the end he returned again to his humility.” 

Here is proof positive that Crawford does not copy Letter IL, 
but gives Darnley’s words as reported to him by Darnley — 
words that Darnley was proud of,^ — while Mar>^, returning on the 
second day of writing to the topic, does not quote Darnley 's 
brave words, but merely contrasts his speaking “ very bravely 
at the beginning ” with his pitiful and craven later submi.ssion ; 
“ he has ever the tear in his eye,” with what follows. {Mystery, 
paragraph 12, p. 402.) 

Wlien we add to these and other proofs the strange lists of 
memoranda in the middle of the pages of the letter, and the 
breach in internal chronology which was apparently caused by 
Mary's writing, on her second day, on the clean verso of a page 
on the other side of which she had written some lines during her 
first night in Glasgow ; when we add the dramatic changes of her 
mood, and the heart-breaking evidence of a remorse not stifled 
by lawless love, we seem compelled to believe that she wrote the 
whole of Letter IL ; that none of it is forged. 

In The Mystery of Mary Stuart the evidence for an early forged 
letter was presented with confidence ; the interpolation of 
forgeries based on Crawford’s declaration was more dubiously 
suggested. That position the writer now abandons. It may be 
asked why, after being with Wood on the nth of June, did 
l^ennox still rely on'Moray’s version of Mary’s letter ? The reply 
may be that the Scots versions were regarded as a great secret ; 
that Lennox was a married man ; and that though Lennox in 
June knew about Mary’s letters, doubtless from Wood, or from 
common report (Bishop Jewell in a letter of August 1567 mentions 
that he had heard of them), yet Wood did not show to him the 
Scots copies. Lennox quotes Letter II . later, in an indictment 
to be read to the commission sitting at York (October 1568). 
But, on the other hand, as Lennox after meeting Wood wrote to 


Crawford for his reminiscences of his own interview with Mary 
(January 21, 1567), and as these reminiscences were only useful 
as corroborative of Mary’s account in Letter 11 ., it seems that 
Wood had either shown Lennox the letters or had spoken of 
their contents. In that case, when Lennox later quotes Moray’s 
version, not Letter II. itself, he is only acting with the self- 
contradictory stupidity which pervades his whole indictment 
(Oo. 7.47, fol. 17 b). 

The letters are not known to have been seen by any man — they 
or the silver casket — after the death of the earl of Gowrie (who 
possessed them). In May 1584 Bowes, the English ambassador 
to Holyrood, had endeavoured to procure them for Elizabeth, 
“ for the secrecy and benefit of the cause.” Conceivably the 
letters fell into the hands of James VI. and were destroyed by 
his orders. (A. 1..) 

CASLON, the name of a famous family of English typefounders. 
William Caslon (1692-1766), the first of the name, was born at 
C!radley, Worcestershire, and in 1716 started business in London 
as an engraver of gun locks and barrels, and as a bookbinder’s 
tool-cutter. Being thus brought into contact with printers, 
he was induced to fit up a type foundry, largely through the 
encouragement of William Bowyer. The distinction and legi- 
bility of his type secured him the patronage of the leading 
printers of the day in England and on the continent. The use 
of Caslon types, discontinued about the beginning of the 19th 
century, was revived about 1845 at the suggestion of Sir Henry 
Cole, and used for printing the Diary of Lady Willoughby (a 
pseudo- 17th-century story) by the Chiswick Press. The head- 
line on this page is ” Caslon Old Face.” He died on the 23r(l of 
January 1766. His son, William Caslon (1720- 1778), who had 
been partner with his father for some years, continued the 
business. 

CASPARI, KARL PAUL (1814-1892), German Lutheran 
theologian and orientalist, was born of Jewish parents at Dessau, 
Anhalt, on the 8th of February 1814. He studied at Leipzig and 
Berlin, became a Christian in 1838, and in 1857 was appointed 
professor of theology at Christiania, having declined invitations 
to Rostock and Erlangen. He died at C’hristiania on the ])lh 
of April 1892. Caspar! is best known as the author of an Arabic 
grammar (6>flwwfl//V<7 Arahica, 2 vols., 1844-1848 ; new edition, 
Arabische CrantPtatik, edited byA. Miiller; 5th ed. 1887). Hi* 
also wrote commentaries on the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament, dogmatic and historical works on baptism, and 
from 1857 helped to edit the TheoLogisk Tidskrift for den evan- 
gelisk-lutherske Kirke i Norge. His writings include : Jieilrage 
zur Einleitung in Jesaja (1848), and Alte und neiie Qucllett zur 
Geschichte des Tauf symbols und der Glaubensregel (1879). 

CASPIAN SEA (anc. Mare Caspium or Mare tlyrcanium ; 
Russian, Kaspiyskoe More, formerly Hvalynskoe More ; Persian, 
Darya-i-Khyzyr or Gurzem ; Tatar, Ak-denghiz ; the Sikivi and 
Jurfan of the ancient Eastern geographers), an inland sea between 
Europe and Asia, extending from 36° 40' to 47° 20’ N. lat., and 
from 46° 50' to 55° jo' E. long. Its length is 760 m. from N. 
to S., and its breadth 100 to 280 m., and its area reaches 
169,330 sq. m., of which 865 sq. m. belong to its islands. It 
fills the deepest part of a vast depression, sometimes known as 
the Aralo-Caspian depression, once an inland sea, the Eurasian 
Mediterranean or Sarmatian Ocean. At the present time its 
surface lies 86 ft. below the level of the ocean, or 96-7 ft. according 
to the Aral-Caspian levelling^ and 242-7 ft. below the level i)f 
the Aral. 

Hydrography and Shores. — The hydrography of the Caspian 
Sea has been studied by von Baer, by N. Ivashintscv (1819-1871) 
in 1862-1870, by O. Grimm, N. J. Andrusov (1895), and by J. 
B. Spindler (1897), N. von Seidlitz and N. Knipovich (1904) 
since the last quoted date. Its basin is divided naturally into 
three sections-^ i) A northern, forming in the cast the Gulf 
of Mortvyi Kultuk or Tsarevich Bay. This is the shallowest 
part, barely reaching a depth of 20 fathoms. It is being gradually 

^ By the triangulation of 1840 its level was found to be 84 ft. 
below the level of the Black Sea. The Caucasus triangulation of 
1860-1870 gave 89 ft. 
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silted Up by the sedimentary deposits brought down by the 
rivers Volga, Ural -and I’erek. The western shore, from the delta 
of the Volga to the mouth of the Kuma, a distance of 170 m., 
is gashed by thousands of narrow channels or lagoons, termed 
limanHj from 12 to 30 m. in length, and separated in some cases 
by chains of hillocks, called bugorSj in others by sandbanks. 
These channels are filled, sometimes with sea-water, sometimes 
with overflow water from the Volga and the Kuma. I'he coast- 
line of the Gulf of Mortvyi Kultuk on the north-east is, on the 
other hand, formed by a range of low calcareous hills, constituting 
the rampart of the IJst-Urt plateau, which intervenes between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral. On the south this gulf is backed 
by the conjoined peninsulas of Busachi and Manghishlak, 
into which penetrates the long, narrow, curving bay or fjord of 
Kaidak or Kara-su. (2) South of the line joining the Bay of 
Kuma with the Manghishlak peninsula, in 44° 10' N. lat., the 
western shore is higher and the water deepens considerably, 
being over one-half of the area 50 fathoms, while the maximum 
depth (between 41° and 42 N. lat.) reaches 437 fathoms. This, 
the middle section of the Caspian, which extends as far as the 
Apsheron peninsula, receives the Terek and several smaller 
streams (c.g. Sulak, Samur), that drain the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus. At Derbent, just north of 42” lat., a spur of the 
Caucasus approaches so close to the sea as to leave room for only 
a narrow passage, the Caspiae Pylae or Albanae Portae^ which 
ha.s been fortified for centuries. 'I'he eastern shore of this sec-tion 
of the sea is also formed by the Ust-Urt plateau, which rises 
550 ft. to 750 ft. above the level of the Caspian ; but in 42“ N. 
fat. the Ust-Urt recedes from the Caspian and circles round the | 
(kilf of Kara-boghaz or Kara-bugaz (also called Aji-darya and 
Kuli-dar\'a). This subsidiary basin is separated from the 
Caspian by a narrow sandbar, pierced by a strait il m. long 
and only 115 to 170 yds. wide, through which a current flows 
ctmtinuously into the, gulf at the rate of to 5 hour, 

the mean velocity at tlie surface being 3 m. an hour. To this 
there exists no compensating outflow current at a greater 
depth, as is usually the case in similar situations. The area of 
this lateral basin being about 7100 sq. m., and its depth but 
comparatively slight to 36 ft.), the evaporation is very ap- 
preciable (amounting to 3-2 ft. per annum), and .sufTicient, 
according to von Ihier, to account for the perpetual inflow from 
the Caspian. South of the Kara-Boghaz Bay the coast rises 
again in another peninsula, formed by an extension of the 
Balkhan Mountains. 'I'his marks (40° N. lat.) the .southern 
boundary of the middle section of the Caspian. This ba.sin may 
be, on the whole, con.sidcred as a continuation of the .synclinal 
d(*prc.ssion of the Manych, which stretches along the northern foot 
of the Caucasus from the Sea of Azov. It is separated from 
(3), the southern and deepest section of the Caspian, by a .sub- 
marine ridge (30 to 150 fathoms of water), which links the main 
range of the ('aucasus on the west with the Kopet-dtigh in the 
'IVanscaspian region on the east. This section of the sea washes 
on the south the base of the Elburz range in J’ersia, sweeping 
round from the mouth of the Kura, a little north of the Bay of 
Kizil-agach, to Astarabad at an average distance of 40 m. froin 
the foot of the mountains. A little east of the Gulf of Enzeli, 
which resembles the Kara-boghaz, though on a much smaller 
scale, the Sefid-rud pours into the Caspian the drainage of the 
western end of the Elburz range, and several smaller streams 
bring down the precipitation that falls on the northern face of 
the same range farther to the east. Near its south-east comer 
the Caspian is entered by the A trek, which drains the mountain 
ranges of the 'I'urkoman (N.E.) frontier of Persia. Farther 
north, on the east coast, opposite to the Bay of Kizil-agach, 
comes the Balkhan or Krasnovodsk Bay. In the summer of 
1894 a subterranean volcano was observed in this basin of the 
Caspian, in 38'’ 10' N. lat. and 52° 37' E. long. The depth in 
this section ranges from 300 to 500 fathoms, with a maximum 
of 602 fathoms. 

Dr (linage Area and Portner Extent. catchment area from 
whic h the Caspian is fed extends to a very much greater distance 
on the west and north than it docs on the south and east. From 


the former it is entered by the Volga, which is estimated to drain 
an area of 560,000 sq. m,, the Ur^ 96,000 sq. m., the lerck 
59,000 sq. m., the Sulak 7000 sq. m., the Samur 4250 sq. m. ; 
as compared with these, there come from the south and east 
the Kura and Aras, draining the south side of the Caucasus 
over 87,250 sq. m., and the Sefid-rud and the Atrek, both rela- 
tively short. Altogether it is estimated (by von Dingelstedt) 
that the total discharge of all the rivers emptying into the 
Caspian amounts annually to a volume equal to 174*5 ^^ub. m. 
Were there no evaporation, this would raise the surface of 
the sea 5J ft. annually. In point of fact, however, the entire 
volume of fresh water poured into the Ca.spian is only just 
sufficient to compensate for the loss by • evaporation. Indeed 
in recent times the level appears to have undergone several 
oscillations. From the researches of Philippov it appears that 
during the period 1 851-1 888 the level reached a maximum on 
three separate occasions, namely in 1868-1869, 1882 and 1885, 
while in 1853 and 1873 it stood at a minimum ; the range of 
these oscillations did not, however, exceed 3 ft. in. The 
Russian expedition which investigated the Kara-boghaz in 
1896 concluded that there is no permanent subsidence in the 
level of the sea. In addition to these periodical fluctuations, 
there are also seasonal oscillations, the level being lowest in 
January and highest in the summer. 

'I’he level of the (’tuspian, however, was formerly about the 
same as the existing level of the Black Sea, although now some 
86 ft. below it. This is shown by the evidences of erosion on 
the face of the rocks which formed the original shore-line of its 
southern basin, those evidences existing at the height of 65 to 
80 ft. above the present level. That a rapid subsidence did take 
place from the higher level is indicated by the fact that between 
it and the present level there is an absence of indications of 
erosive energy. There can be no real doubt that fornierly the 
area of the Caspian was considerably greater than it is at the 
pre.sent time. NT^arly one hundred and fifty years ago Pallas 
had his attention arrested by the existence of the salt lakes and 
dr>^ saline deposits on the steppes to the east of the Caspian, 
and at great distances from its shores, and by the presence in the 
same localities of shells of the same marine fauna as that which 
now inhabits that sea, and he suggested the obvious explanation 
that those regions must formerly have been covered by the 
waters of the sea. And it is indeed the fact that large portions 
of the vast region comprised between the lower Volga, the Aral- 
Irty.sh water-divide, the Dzungarian Ala-tau, and the outliers 
of the Tian-shan and Hindu-kush systems are actually covered 
with Aralo-Caspian deposits, nearly always a yellowish-grey 
clay, though occasionally they assume the character of a more or 
less compact sandstone of the same colour. These deposits 
attain their maximum thickness of 90 ft, cast of the Caspian, 
and have in many parts been excavated and washed away by 
the rivers (which Imve frequently changed their beds) or been 
transported by the winds, which sweep with unmitigated 
violence across those wide unsheltered expanses. The typical 
fossils unearthed in these deposits are shells of species now living 
in both the Caspian and the Aral, though in the shallow parts 
of both seas only, namely (according to Ivan V. Mushketov 
[1850-1902]) Cardium edule, Dreissena polymorpha, N eriiina 
hturatQf Adacna vitrea^ Hydrobia stagnalis, in the Kara-kum 
desert, and Lithoglyphus caspiusj Hydrobia stagnalis, Anodonta 
ponder osa and the sponge Meichnikovia tuber culaia, in the Kizil- 
kum desert. The exact limits of the ancient Aralo-Caspian sea 
are not yet settled, except in the north-west, where the Ergeni 
Hills of Astrakhan constitute an unmistakable barrier. North- 
wards these marine deposits are known to exist 80 m. away from 
Lake Aral, though they do not cross the Aral-Irtysh water- 
divide, so that this sea will not probably have been at that time 
connected with the Arctic, as some have supposed. The eastern 
limits of these deposits lie about 100 m. from Lake Ar^, though 
Severtsov maintained that they penetrate into the basin of Lake 
Balkash. Southwards they have been observed without a br^ 
for j6o m. from Lake Aral, namely in the Sary-kamysh depression 
(the surface of which lies below the level of the Caspian) and up 
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the Uzboi trench for loo m. from the latter sea. How far they 
reach up the present courses of the Oxus (Amu-durya) and 
Jaxartes (Syr-darya) is not known. Hence, it is plain that in late 
Tertiary, and probably also in Post-'Pertiary, limes the Aralo- 
Caspian Sea covered a vast expanse of territor)* and embraced 
very large islands {e.f'. Ust-Urt), which divided it into an eastern 
and a western portion, communicating by one or two narrow 
straits only, such as on the south tlio .Sary-kamysh depression, 
imd on the north the line of the lakes of Chumyshty and Asmantai. 
More than this, the Caspian was also, it is pretty certain, at tlie 
same epoch, and later, in direct communication with the Sea of 
Azov, no doubt by way of the Manveh depression; for in the 
limans or lagoons of the Black Sea many faunal species 
exist w'hich are not only identical with spec'ics that are found in 
the Caspian, but also many which, though not exactly identical, 
are closely allied. As examples of the former may be named — 
ArchaeobdelLa, Clessinia variahiliSf Neritina liiurata, Gwelina^ 
Gammarus vioeoticus^ Pseudaruma pectinatay Paraniysis Baeri^ 
Mesomysis Kowala'shyi and M. inicrvicdia, Linmomysis Beuedmi 
and L, Brandti^ and species of the ichthyological fauna Gobiusy 
Clupea and Acipenser\ while as illustrating the latter class 
the Black Sea Dr eissevia huf’cnsis (allied toZ). rostrijormis 

and D. Grinimi)^ Cardimn fonlicnm (to C. caspiuvi), C. coldratum 
(to Monndania edenfida)^ Amphicteis aniiqua (to A. Kowalevskyi) 
and Bythotrephes azovicus (to B, socialis). 

In the opinion of Russian geologists the separation of the 
Caspian from the great ocean must have taken place at a com- 
paratively recent geological epoch. During the early 'i'ertlary 
ago it belonged to the Sarmatian Ocean, which reached from 
the middle Danube eastwards through Rumania, South Russia, 
and along both Hanks of the Caucasus to the Arulo-Caspian 
region, and westwards had o[)en communiciition w'ith the great 
ocean, as indeed the ancient geographers Kratosthene.s, Strabo 
and Pliny believed it still had in their clay. This communication 
began to fail, or close up presumably in the Miocene period; 
and before tho dawn of Pliocene times the Sarmatian Ocean 
was broken up or divided into sections, one of which was the 
Aralo-Caspian sea already discussed. Daring the subsequent 
Ice Age the Caspian flowed over t lie steppes that stretch away 
to the north, and was probably still connected wdth the Black 
Sea (it.sclf as yet unconnected with the Mediterranean), w'hilc 
northwards it sent a narrow gulf or inlet far up the Volga valley, 
for Aralo-Caspian deposits have been observed along tlie lower 
Kama in 50*^ N, lat. Eastwards it penetrated up the lizboi 
depression between the (Ireat and Little Balkhan ranges, so that 
that depression, which is strewn (as mentioned above) with 
Post-'J ertiary marine deposits, w'as not (as is sometimes supposed) 
an old bed of the Oxus, but a gulf of the Caspian. After the 
great ice cap had thaw ed and u period of general desiccation set in, 
the Caspian began to shrink in area, and simultaneously its 
connexions with tlie Black Sea and the Sea of Aral were severed. 

Fauna , — The fauna of this sea has lieen studied by Eichwald, 
Kowalcv'sky, Grimm, Dybowski, Kessler and Sars. At the 
present time it represents an intermingling of marine and fresh- 
water forms. To the former belongs the lierring {Cliipea)^ and 
to the latter, species of Cy primes , Perea and Bilurus, also a 
lobster. Other marine forms are Rhizopoda (Rotalia and 
Tt'xiillaria), the sponge Amorphinay the Amphicteis worm, 
the molluscs Cardium cdule and other Cardidae, and some 
Amphipods (Cumacea and Mysidae), but they are forms which 
either tolerate variations in salinity or arc especially characteristic 
of brackish waters. But there are many species inhabiting the 
waters of the Caspian which are not found elsewhere. These include 
Protozoa, three sponges, Vermes, twenty-five Molluscs, numerous 
Amphipods, fishes of the genera Gabius, BetUhophilus and Cobitisj 
and one mammal {Phoca caspia). This lost, together with some 
of the Mysidae and the species Glyptonotus eniomon, exhibits 
Arctic characteristics, which has suggested the idea of a geologic- 
ally recent connexion between the Caspian and the Arctic, on 
idea of which no real proofs have been as yet discovered. The 
Knipovich expedition in 1904 found no traces of organic life 
below the depth of 220 fathoms except micro-organisms and a 


single Oligochaete ; but above that level there exist abundant 
evidences of rich pelagic life, more particularly from the surface 
down to a depth of 80 fathoms. 

Fisheries ^ — No otlier inland sea is so richly stocked with fish 
as the Caspian, especially off the mouth.s of the large rivers, 
the Volga, Ural, Terek and Kura. The fish of greatest economic 
value are sturgeon {four species), which yield great quantities 
of caviare and isinglass, the herring, the salmon and the lobster. 
The annutil catch of the entire sea is valued at an average of one 
million sterling. Some 50,000 persons are engaged in this 
industry oil the moutli oi the Volga alone. Seals are hunted 
in Krasnovodsk Bay, 

Salinity . — proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, 
though varying in different parts and at diiTerent seasons, 
is generally much less than the proportion in oceanic water, 
and even less tlian the proportion in tlie water of the Black Sea. 
Jn fact the salinity of the Caspian is only three-eighths of that of 
the ocean. In the northern section, which receives tho copious 
volumes brought down by the Volga, Ural and I'crek, the salinity 
is so slight (only 0*0075 % in the surface layers) that the water 
is quite drinkable, its specific gravity being not higher than 
i*ooi6. In the middle section the salinity ol the surface layers 
increases to 0*015 %, though it is of course greater along the 
shores. 'Ihe concentration of the saline ingredients proceeds 
with the greatest degree of intensity in the large bays on the east 
side of the sea, and more especially in that of Kara-boghaz, 
where it reaches 36*3% (Spincller expedition). The bottom 
of this almost isolated basin is covered for an area of 1300 sq. m. 
with a deposit of Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), 7 ft. thick, 
amounting to an estimated total of j ,000,000,000 tons. While 
the proportion of common salt to sulphate of magnesia is as 11 
to I in the water of the Black Sea and as 2 to i in the C aspian 
water generally, it is as 12*8 to 5*03 in the Kara-hoghaz. The 
salinity of the surlac'e w-ater of tlie southern section of the 
Caspian averages 1*5 ^’o* 

Climaie.-^l'hii temperature of the air over the Caspian basin 
is remarkable for its wide range both geographically and season** 
ally. The January isotherm of 15“ F. skirts its northern shore ; 
that of 40*^ crosses its southern border. But the winter extremes 
go far below this range : during the prevalence of north-east 
winds the thermometer drops to -20*^, or even lower, on the 
surrounding steppes, while on the Ust-Urt plateau a temperature 
of -30*^ is not uncommon. Again, the July isotherm of 75’ 
crosses the middle section of the C’aspian, nearly coinciding with 
the January isotherm of 25®, w hile that of 80'^ skirls the southern 
shore of the sea, nearly coinciding with the January curve of 40*^, 
so that the mean annual range over the northern section of the 
sea is 60° and over the southern section 4o'\ The lormer section, 
which is too shallow to store up any large amount of heat during 
the summer, freezes for tliree or four months along the shores, 
effectually stopping navigation on the lower Volga, hut out in the 
middle ice appears only when driven there by northerly winds. 

The prevalent winds of the Caspian blow from the south-east, 
usually between October and March, and from the north and 
north-west, commonly between July and September. They 
sometimes continue for days together with great violence, 
rendering navigation dangerous and driving the sea-water up 
over the shores. They also, by heaping up the water at the one 
end of the sea or the other, raise the level temporarily and locally 
to the extent of 4 to 8 ft. The currents of the Caspian were 
investigated by the Knipovich expedition ; it detected two of 
special prominence, a south-going current along the west shore 
and a north-going current along the east shore. As a consequence 
of this the temperature of the water is higher on the Asiatic than 
on the European side, ^'he lowest temperature obtained waa 
35°-24 on the bottom in shallow water, the highest 70'’* 7 on tho 
surface. But in March the temperature, as also the salinity, 
was tolerably uniform throughout dl the layers of water. Another 
interesting fact ascertained by the same expedition is that tlie 
amount of okygen contained in the water decreases rapidly with 
the depth : off Derbent in the middle section of the sea the 
amount diminished from 5*6 oc. per litre at a depth of xoo metres 
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(330 ft.) to 0-32 cc. per litre at a depth of 700 metres (say 2300 ft.). 
At the same spot samples of water drawn from the bottom were 
found to contain 0-3 cc. of sulphuretted hydrogen per litre. In 
the southern section of the sea the decrease is not so rapid. In 
this latter section Spindler ascertained in July 1897 that the 
temperature of the surface water 60 m, from Baku was 72*9°, 
but llmt below 10 fathoms it sank rapidly, and at 200 fathoms 
and below it was constant at 21 *2“. 

NavificUion . — 'Fhe development of the petroleum industry in 
the Apsheron peninsula (Baku) and the opening (1886) of the 
Transcaspian railway have greatly increased the traffic across 
the Caspian Sea. A considerable quantity of raw cotton is 
brought from Ferghana by the latter route and shipped at 
Krasnovodsk for the mills in the south and centre of Russia, as 
well as for countries farther west. And Russia draws her own 
supplies of petroleum, both for lighting and for use as liquid fuel, 
by the sea route from liaku. Other ports in addition to those 
just mentioned are Astrakhan, on the Volga ; Petrovsk, Derbcnt 
and Lenkoran, on the west shore ; Enzeii or Resht,and Astarabud, 
on the Persian coast ; and Mikhailovsk, on the east coiist. The 
Russians keep a small naval liotilla on tlie Caspian, all other 
nations being debarred from doing so by the treaty of Turk* 
manchai (1828), 

At various times and l)y various persons, but more particularly 
by Peter the Great, the project has been mooted of cutting a 
canal between the Volga and the Don, and so establishing 
unrestricted water communication between the Caspian and tlu* 
black Sea ; but so far none of these schemes has taken practical 
shape. In 1900 th(; Hydrotechnical Congress of Russia discusse;d 
the plan of constructing a canal to (xmnect the Caspian more 
directly with the Black Sea by cutting an artificial waterway 
about 22 ft. deep and 180 ft. wide from Astrakhan to Taganrog 


on the Sea of Azov. 
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CASS, LEWIS (1782-1866), American general October 
was born at Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 9 ^ 1 ;, his 
He was educated at Phillips Exeter Academx^ . , ^ . 

at Marietta, Ohio, about 17W, studied law - admitted to the 
Return Jonathan Meigs (j 7 /> 5 -iB 25 ). hecame a member 

T y^Zl^ 18.2 he served under 

of the Ohio I gistalure During the ^ , 

General William HuU, whose 

condemned, and under General W. eneral of Ohio 

the rank of colonel of voluntcer^j^ regular United 
mihtia and firiaHy to be a briga^j^^^j governor of the territory 
State army. In 1813 he was 5^ 

of Michigan, th^rea nl him the chief control of Indian 

present State. This positio^ occupied almost entirely 

affairs for the territory, wjy ^^^tlcrs. During the 

by natives, there rendered valuable 

eighteen yei^s in ^he nation ; he extinguished the 

services to the terntj;^^ instituted surveys, constructed 

Indian title to jak^s sources of the Mississippi river, 
roads, and explorjg g^tish authorities in Canada after the War 
His relations trying, as these officials persisted in 

of i8i 2 were vessels on the Great Lakes and in arousing 

^the Indians of the territory against the American 
the hostiUt'* 'Pq those experiences was largely due the antipathy 
governme» 


for Great Britain manifested by him in his latw career. Upon 
the reoiganization of President Jackson’s cabinet in 1831 he 
became secretary of war, and held this office until 1836. It fell 
to him, therefore, to direct the conduct of the Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars. He sided with the president in his nullification 
controversy with South Carolina and in his removal of the 
Indians from Georgia, but not in his withdrawal of the govern- 
ment deposits from the United States Bank. 

In 1836 General Cass was appointed minister to France, and 
became very popular with the French government and people. 
In 1842, when the Quintuple Treaty was negotiated representa- 

tives of England, France, Prussia, Russia and Austria for the 
suppression of the slave trade by the exercise of the right of 
search, Cass attacked it in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘An Examination 
of the Questions now in Discussion between the American and 
British Government Concerning the ^*8^1 of Search,” and 
presented to the I'rench government^ formal niemonal which 
was probably instrumental in preve'ting the ratification of the 
treaty by France. In this san^c the Welistcr-Ashburton 
treaty between Great Britain the United States was con- 
cluded, and, as England did thereby relinquish her claim of 
the right to search America* vcs.sels, Cass, after having taken 
such a dcjcided stand in /his controversy, felt himself in an 
awkward position, and his post. His attitude on this 

question made him ven P^Ptiktr in America, and he was a strong, 
but unsucce.ssful, car^*^*^te for the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency in v 44 » From 184S to 1848 and from 1849 to 
1857 he wa.s a the l.lnited States Senate, and in 1846 

was a Iciider of demanding the “ re-annexation ” of all the 
Oregon count/ south of 54‘' 40' or war with England, and was 
one of the •tirteen who voted against the ratification of the 
compromi*" Phigland at the 49th parallel . He loyally 
supportr ^^hlk’s administration during the Mexican War, 
oppose Wilmot Proviso, and advocated the f Compromise 
of 1850 and tlie Kansa-s-Nebraska Bill of 1854. In his 
£g^jy»us “ Nicholson letter ” of December 1847 he made what was 

.^hably the earliest enunciation of the doctrine of “ popular 
vWcrcignly,” namely, that the people of the territories should 
decide for themselves whether or not they should have slavery. 

In 1848 he received tlie Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency, but owing to the defection of the so-called “ Barnburners ” 
(see Krek-Soil Party) he did not receive the united support of 
hi.s party, and wa.s defeated by the Whig candidate, Zachary 
Taylor. His name was again prominent before the Democratic 
convention of 1852, which, however, finally nominated Franklin 
PicR'e. On account of his eminently conservative attitude on all 
questions concerning slavery, General Cass has been accused of 
pandering to the southern Democrats in order to further his 
political aspirations. His ideas of popular sovereignty, however, 
were not inconsistent with the vigorous Democratic spirit of the 
west, of which he was a typical representative, and it is not clear 
that he believed that the application of this principle would result 
in the exten.sion of slavery. As the west became more radically 
opposed to slavery after the troubles in Kansas, Cass was soon 
out of sympathy with liis section, and when the Republicans 
secured control of the legi.slature in 1857 they refused to return 
him to the Senate. President Buchanan soon afterward made 
him secretary of state, and in this position he at last had the 
satisfaction of obtaining from the British government an ac- 
knowledgment of the correctness of the American attitude with 
regard to the right of search (or “ visitation,” as Great Britain 
euphemistically termed it). In December r86o he retired 
from the cabinet when the president refused to take a firmer 
attitude against secession ^ reinforcing Fort Sumter, and he 
remained in retirement until his death at Detroit, Michigan, on 
the 17th of June 1866. He wrote for the Nttrih American and 
the American Quarterly Reviews, and published Inquiries 
Concerning the History, Traditions and LanpMJges of Indians 
Living Within the United States (1823), and France: Its King, 
Court and Government (1840). 

See W. T. Young, Life and Pnhtic Services of General Lewis Cass 
(Detroit, 1852) ; W. L. G. Smith, Life and Times of Lewis Cass 
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(New York, 1856). The l^cst biography is by A. G. Mcl-aughlin, 
Lewis Cass (revised edition, Boston, 1899), in the “ American 
Statesmen " scries. 

CASSABA, a town of Asia Minor, in the sanjak of Manisa, 
63 m. E. of Smyrna, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 
estimated at 25,000, of which two-thirds are Mussulman ; but 
the estimate is probably excessive. It has considerable local 
trade, and exports the products of the surrounding district. 
Cotton is the most important article, and there are ginning 
factories in the town ; the silkworm is largely raised and 
exported ; aid the “ melons of Cassaba ” are sent not only to 
Smyrna but to Constantinople. There are fragments of marbles 
built into the hoises, but the modern town does not seem to 
occupy any anciem site of importance. 

CASSAGNAC, BERNARD ADOLPHE GRANIER DE (1806- 
1880), French journari^t, was born at Averon-Bergelle in the 
department of Gers on *^1x0 nth of August 1806. In 1832 he 
began his career as a Parisian journalist, contributing ardent 
defences of Romanticism Uid Conservatism to the Re^me de 
Paris^ the Journal des DHmtSj i^d to La Presse. Then he founded 
a political journal, (1845, 1848), in which his violent 

polemics in support of Guizot bought him notoriety and not 
a few duels. In 1851 , in the Conslutiionnelj he declared himself 
openly an imperialist ; and in 1851 was elected as “ official 
candidate ” by the department of t/»rs. As journalist and 
deputy he actively supported an absOutist policy. He de- 
manded the restoration of religion, oppost-t the laws in favour 
of the press, and was a member of llic club of ^he rue de PArcadc. 
In March j 868 he accused the Liberal deputies vf having received 
money from the king of Prussia for opposing ti/» emperor, and 
when called upon for proof, submitted only fdse or trivial 
documents. After the proclamation of the repiBUc (4th of 
September 1870) ho fled to Belgium. He returned ♦■q France 
lor the elections of 1876, and was elected deputy. He continued 
to combat all the republican reforms, but with no advantage to 
his party. He died on the 3i.st of January 1880. In adiition 
to his journalistic articles he published various historical woiks 
now unimportant. ^ 

His son, Paul Adolphe Marie Prosper Grantkr de 
Cassagnac (1843-1904), while still young was associated with 
his father in both politics and journalism. In 1866 he became 
editor of the Conservative paper Le Pays^ and figured in a long 
series of political duels. On the declaration of war in 1870 he 
volunteered for service and was taken prisoner at Sedan. On 
his return from prison in a fortress in Silesia he continued 
to defend the Bonapartist cause in Lc PaySy against both 
Republicans and Royalists. Elected deputy for the department 
of (rers in 1876, he adopted in the chamber a policy of obstruc- 
tion “ to discredit the republican regime.” In 1877 he openly 
encouraged MacMahon to attempt a Bonapartist coup d'eiaty 
but the marshal’s refusal and the death of the prince imperial 
foiled his hopes. He now played but a secondary role in the 
chamber, and occupied himself mostly with the direction 
of the journal V Autorite , which he had founded. He was 
not re-elected in J902, and died in November 1904. His 
sons took over U Autorite and the belligerent traditions of the 
family. 

CASSANA, N1CC0L6 (1659-1714), often called Nicoletto, 
Italian painter, was born at Venice, and became a disciple of his 
father, Giovanni Francesco Cassana, a Genoese, who had been 
taught the art of painting by Bernardino Strozzi (“ il Prete 
Genovese ”). Having painted portraits of the Florentine court, 
and also of some of the English nobility, Nicolctto was invited 
to England, and intitoduced to (Jnecn Anne, who sat to him for 
her likeness, and conferred on him many marks of favour. He 
died in London in 1714, having given way to drinking in his 
later years. Cassana was a man of the most vehement temper, 
and would wallow on the ground if provoked with his work. 
One of his principal paintings is the “ Conspiracy of Catiline,” 
now in Florence. 

CASSANDER (c.^(BSo~297 b.c.), king of Macedonia, eldest son 
of Antipater, first appears at the court of Alexander at Babylon, 


where he defended his father against the accusations of his 
enemies. Having been passed over by his father in favour of 
Polyperchon as his successor in the regency of Macedonia, 
Cassander allied himself with Ptolemy Soter and Antigonus, 
and declared war against the regent. Most of the Greek states 
went over to him, and Athens also surrendered. He further 
effected an alliance with Eurydicc, the ambitious wife of King 
Philip Arrhidacus of Maecdon. Both she and her husband, 
however, together with Cassander’s brother, Nicunor, were 
soon after slain by Olympias. Cassander at once marched 
against Olympias, and, having forced her to surrender in Pydna, 
put her to death (316). In 310 or 309 he also murdered Roxana 
and Alexander, the wife and son of Alexander the Great, whose 
natural son Heracles he bribed Polyperchon to poison. He 
had already connected himself with the royal family by mar- 
riage with Thessalonica, Alexander the Great’s half-sister, 
and, having formed an alliance with Selcucus, Ptolemy and 
Lysimaduis, against Antigonus, he became, on the defeat and 
death of Antigonus in 301, undisputed sovereign of Macedonia. 
Jle died of dropsy in 297. CaR.sander was a man of literary 
taste, but violent and ambitious. He restored Thebes after its 
dostniclion by Alexander the Great, transformed Ulicrma into 
Thessalonica, and built the new city of Cassandreia upon the 
ruins of Potidaea. 

See Diod. Sic. xviii., xix., xx. ; Plutarch, Dcmrti ii:s, i8. 31, 
Phoiion, 31 ; aLo Macedonian Lmeire. 

CASSANDER (or Ca^lsant), GEORGE (i5I3-t56()), Flemish 
theologian, born at Pitthem near Bruges, went at an early age 
to Louvain and was teaching theology and literature in 1541 
at Bruges and shortly afterwards at Ghent. About 1549 he 
removed to Cologne, where, after a profound study of the 
points of difference between the Catholic and reformed churches, 
he devoted himself to the project of reunion, thus anticipating 
the efforts of Leibnitz. In 1561 he published anonymously 
J)e Ofjiciis pH ac puhlicae tranquillitatis vere amantis viri iti hoc 
dissidio religionis (Basel), in wliicli, while holding that no one, 
on account of abuses, has a right utterly to subvert the Church, 
he docs not disgui.se his dislike of those who exaggerated the 
papal claims. He takes his standpoint on Scripture explained 
by tradition and the fathers of the first six centuries. At a time 
when controversy drowned the voice of reason, such a book 
plti\sed neither party ; but as some of the German princes 
Ihou'^ht that he could heal the broach, the emperor Ferdinand 
asked him to publish liis Conmllatio de ArticuUs Fidci inter 
Catholico^ ei Proteshuites Controversy (1565), in which, like 
Newman y.t a later dale, he tried to put a Catholic interpretation 
upon ProtCitant formularies. While never attacking dogma, and 
even favouring the Roman church on the ground of authority, 
he criticizes thi* papal power and makes reflections on practices. 
The work, attacked violently by the Louvain theologians on 
one side, and by Calvin and Beza on the other, was put on the 
Roman Index in 1617. He died at Cologne on the 3rd of 
February 1566. The eoHecicd edition of his works was published 
in 16 j 6 at Paris. (E. Tn.) 

CASSANDRA, in Greek legend, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 
She was beloved of Apollo, wlio promised to bestow on her the 
spirit of prophecy if she would comply with his desires. Cas- 
sandra accepted the proposal ; but no sooner had she obtained 
the gift than she laughed at the tempter, and refused to fulfil her 
promise. Apollo revenged himself by ordaining that her pre- 
dictions should be discredited (Apollodorus iii. 12. 5) ; and hence 
it was in vain that on the arrival of Helen she prophesied the ruin 
of I’roy. On the capture of that city she was ravished by Ajax, 
the son of Ofleus, in the temple of Minerva (Strabo vi. p. 264). 
In the distribution of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon ; but again her foresight was useless, for he would 
not believe her prediction that he should perish in his own 
country. The prophecy was fulfilled, for hotli were slain through 
the intrigues of Clytaemnestra {Odyssey ^ xi. 421 ff.). It is to be 
noticed that there is no mention in Homer of her prophetic gifts. 
Together with Apollo, she was worshipped under the name of 
Alexandra. 
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CASSANO ALL’ lONIO, a town of Calabria, Italy, in the 
province of Cosenza ; its railway station (6 m. S. of the town) 
is 37 m. N. by E. from the town of Cosenza, while it is 6 m. W. 
of Sibari, on the line between Metaponto and Reggio. Pop. 
6842. It is very finely situated, 820 ft. above sea-level ; the 
rock above it is crowned by a medieval castle commanding 
beautiful views : a tower is still pointed out as that from which 
the stone was thrown which killed Milo, but this rests on an 
erroneous identification of Cassano with the ancient Compsa 
(q.v.). There are warm sulphurous springs here which are used 
for baths. 

CASSAVA, the name given to the farinaceous root of two 
species of Juiphorbiaccous plants, the bitter cassava, Manihoi 
utilissima, and the sweet cassava, M. Aipi^ both highly im- 
portant sources of food starches ; Manihot is given as the native 
Brazilian name in Spanish writings of the j6th century. They 
are herbaceous or semi-shru]}by perennials with very large 
fleshy, cylindrical, tapering roots as much as 3 ft. long and 6 to 
9 in. in diameter and filled with milky j uice. The slender stems, 



Cassava or Manioc {Manihot tUilissima), less than half nat. size. 

1. All inflorescence showing at a 3. Stamens and fieshy disc of male 

a fruit which will presently llowor. 

separate into live one-seeded 4. Seed with its appendage (stro- 

parts, about i nat. size. phiole or caruncle). 

2. Pistil of female llower. 

5 to 9 ft. high, bear large spreading long-stalked leaves, with 
the blade divided nearly to the base into three to seven long 
narrow segments. The plants are probably natives of South 
America, but the bitter cassava, which is the more important 
of the two in an economic sense, has been introduced into most 
tropical regions, and is extensively cultivated in west tropical 
Africa and the Malay Archipelago, from which, as well as from 
Brazil and other South American slates, its starch in the form 
of tapioca is a staple article of export. The sap of the bitter 
cassava root contains hydrocyanic acid, and the root, being 
therefore highly poisonous, cannot be eaten in a fresh condition; 
while on the other hand the sweet cassava is perfectly innocuous, 
and is employed as a table vegetable. Exposure to heat dissi- 
pates the poisonous principle, and the concentrated juice is in 
that state used as the basis of cassareep and other sauces. From 
the bitter cassava roots many different food preparations are 
made in Brazil. The roots are preserved for use by being simply 
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cleaned, sliced and dried ; from such dried slices manioc or 
cassava meal, used for cassava cakes, &c., is prepared by rasping. 
The starch also is separated and used for food under the name 
of Brazilian arrowroot ; and this, when agglomerated into pellets 
on hot plates, forms the tapioca {q.v.) of commerce. Cassava 
starch has a stellate hilum, which readily distinguishes it imdcr 
the microscope from other starches. 

CASSEL, a town of northern France in the department of 
Nord, 34 m. N.W. of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906) 1844. It stands 
on an isolated hill (515 ft.) from whicli portions of France, 
Belgium and England can be seen, with 32 towns and 100 villages, 
including St Omcr, Dunkirk, Ypres and Ostend. The former 
hotel de ville (1634), the hotel de la Noble Cour, once the seat of 
the jurisdiction of maritime Flanders, now the town-hall, and 
the hotel des dues dTialluin are the historic buildings of the 
town, (‘assel has a communal college. Its industrial establish- 
ments include tanneries, oil-mills, salt refineries and breweries, 
and there is trade in cattle and butter. 

The town, supposed to occupy tlie site of Castellum Menor 
piorum, was a Roman station, as numerous remains of the 
Gallo-Roman period attest, and an important centre of roads. 
It is frequently mentioned in the wars of the middle ages, and 
was the scene of important battles in 1071, when Robert, count 
of Flanders, vaiujuished his rival Arnulf ; 1328, when Philip 
of Valois defeated the Flemish ; and 1677, when William of 
Orange was defeated by Philip, duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV. General D. K. Vandamme (1770-1830) was born 
in the town. 

CASSEL, or Kassel, a city of Germany, capital of the former 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel, and, since its annexation by Prussia 
in t866, capital of the province of Hesse-Nassau. Pop. (1885) 
64,083; (1905) 120,446. It is pleasantly situated, in a hilly 
and well-wooded country, on both sides of the river Fulda, 
over which a stone bridge leads to the lower new town, 124 m. 
by rail N.N.E. from I^rankfort-on-Main. The river is navigable 
for barges, and railways connect the town with aD parts of 
Germany. The streets of the old town are narrow and crooked, 
and contain many picturesque gabled houses, generally of the 
17th century, but those, of the upper and lower new town, and 
the three suburbs, are not surpassed by any in Germany. The 
principal streets are the K6nigR-stra.sse (5100 ft. long and 60 
broad), the Schone Aussicht, and the Stande-platz (180 ft. broad 
with four rows of linden trees). The large Friedrichs-platz is 1 000 
by 450 ft. in area. In it stands a marble statue of the landgrave 
Frederick 11 . There is a fine view from the open side. The 
former residence of the electors {Residenzschloss) fronts this 
square, as well as the Museum Fridericianum, with a facade 
of Roman-Ionic columns. The museum contains various 
valuable collections of curiosities, interesting mosaics, coins, 
casts, a library of 230,000 volumes, and valuable miuiuscripts. 
In the cabinet of curiosities there is a complete collection of 
clocks and watches from the earliest to the present time. Among 
these is the so-called Egg of Nuremberg, a watch made about 
1500 by Peter Henlein. Among other public places and build- 
ings worthy of notice are the Roman Catholic church, with a 
splendid interior ; the Konigs-platz, with a remarkable echo ; 
the Karls-platz, with the statue of the landgrave Charles ; and 
the Martin.s-platz, with a large church — St Martin’s— ^th 
twin towers, containing the burid-vaiilts of tlie Hessian princes. 
The gallery of paintings, housed in a handsome building erected 
in 1 880 on the Schone Aussicht, contains one of the finest small 
collections in Europe, especially rich in the works of Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals and Van DycL 

The town contains numerous educational institutions, includ- 
ing a technical college, a school of painting, a celebrated classical 
school, which the emperor William II. attended, and a military 
academy. The descendants of the French refugees who founded 
the upper new town have a church and. hospital of their own* 
There are three Roman Catholic churches, an English church, 
and two synagogues. Music is much cultivated, and there is an 
opera with a first-rate orchestra, of which Ludwig Spohr was 
at one time conductor. The opera-house or theatre was built 

V. 15 a 
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by Jerome Napoleon, but in 1906 money was voted for a new 
building on the Auetor. A new Rathaus (town-hall) has been 
erected. There are also the Bose Museum, containing collections 
of pictures and antiquities of Hessian origin, museums of natural 
history and ethnography, an industrial exhibition hall, and an 
industrial art school. A handsome Gothic Lutheran church 
was erected in 1892-1897, a post office (Renaissance) in 1881, 
and new administrative offices and law courts in 1876-1880. 
The municipal (or Murharcl) library, in the Hanau park, contains 
118,000 volumes. The most noticeable of the modern public 
monuments arc those to the emperor William I. (1898), to the 
musician Spohr (1883), and the Lowenbrunnen (1881). In the 
Karlsaue, a favourite public promenade lying just below the 
Schdne Aussicht, are the Orangerie and the marble baths, 
Cassel is the headquarters of the XT. German army corps, and 
has a large garrison. It is a favourite residence for foreigners 
and retired officers and government officials. The industries 
embrace engine-building, the manufacture of railway carriages 
and plant, scientific instruments, porcelain, tobacco and cigars, 
lithography, jute-spinning, iron-founding, brewing and gardening. 

On a slope of the Habichtswald Mountains, 3 m. W. of C'asscl, 
and approached by an avenue, is the summer palace of Wilhelms- 
hdhe, erected in 1787-1794. Napoleon III. resided here, as a 
prisoner of war, after the battle of Sedan, The surrounding 
gardens are adorned with fountains, cascades, lakes and grottos, 
the principal fountain sending up a jet of water 180 ft. high 
and 12 ft. in diameter. Here also is an interesting building 
called the Lbwenburg, erected in 1793-1796 in the style of a 
fortified castle, and containing among other things portraits 
of Tudors and Stuarts. The principal curiosity is the Karlsburg 
cascade, which is placed in a broad ravine, thickly wooded on 
both sides. A staircase of 900 steps leads to the top. On one 
of the landings is a huge rudcly-car\'cd stone figure of the giant 
Enccladus, and at the top is an octagon building called the 
Riesenschloss, surmounted by a colos.sal copper figure of the 
Farncse Hercules, 31 ft. high, whose club alone is sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate from eight to ten persons. In differ- 
ent parts of the park, and especially from the Octagon, charming 
views are obtained. The park was first formed by the landgrave 
Frederick 11 ., the husband of Mary, daughter of George IT. of 
England, and was finished by his successor the landgrave William, 
after whom it was named. 

The earliest mention of Cassel is in 913, when it is referred to 
as Cassala. 'I'he town passed from the landgraves of Thuringia 
to the landgraves of Hesse in the 13th century, becoming one 
of the principal residences of the latter house in the 15th century. 
The burghers accepted the reformed doctrines in 1527. The 
fortifications of the town were restored by the landgrave Philip 
the Magnanimous and his son William IV. during the i6th cen- 
tury, and it was greatly improved by the landgrave Charles 
(1654-1730), who welcomed many Huguenots who founded the 
upper new town. In 1762 Cassel was captured by the Germans 
from the French ; after this the fortifications were dismantled 
and New Cassel was laid out by the landgrave Frederick II. 
In 1807 it became the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia ; in 
J813 it was bombarded and captured by the Russian general 
Chernichev ; in 1830, 1831 and 1848 it was the scene of violent 
commotions ; from 1850 to 1851 it was occupied by the Prussians, 
the Bavarians and the Austrians ; in 1866 it was occupied by the 
Prussians, and in 1867 was made the capital of the newly formed 
Prussian province of llesse-Nassau. 

Soe PidcTit, Geschichte dcr Jlaupt- tmd Residenzstadt Kassel (Kassel, 
1882) ; Fr. Miiller, Kassel sett 70 Jahren (2 vols., 2nd ed., Kasseh 
1S03) ; and Hessler, ^Die Residenzstadt Kassel und ihre Umgebung 
(Kassel, 1902). 

CASSELL, JOHN (1817-1865), British publisher, was born in 
Manchester on the 23rd of January 1817. His father was the 
landlord of a public-house, and John was apprenticed to a joiner. 
He was self-educated, gaining by his own efforts a considerable 
acquaintiince with English literature and a knowledge of French. 
He came to London in 1836 to work at his trade, but his energies 
at this tinv^^wjere chiefly centred in the cause of temperance, 


for which he was an active worker. In 1847 he established 
himself as a tea and coffer merchant, and soon after started 
a publishing business with the aim of supplying good literature 
to the working classes. From the offices of the firm, which 
became in 1859 Messrs Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., were issued 
the Popular Educator (1852-1855), the Technical Educator 
(1870-1872), the Magazine of (1878-1903), Cassell's Magazine 
(from 1852), and numerous editions of standard works. A special 
feature of (^^assell’s popular books was the illustration. At the 
time of Ihc Crimean War he procured from Paris the cuts used 
in V Illustration f and by printing them in his Family Paper 
(begun in 1853) secured a large circulation for it. The firm was 
converted in 1883 into a limited liability company, under the 
name of Cassell & Company, Limited. John Cassell died in 
London on the 2nd of April 1865. 

CASSIA (Lat. cassia, Gr. Katrla)^ the aromatic bark derived 
from Cinnamomum cassia. The greater part of the supply 
coming from China, it is sometimes termed Chinese cinnamon. 
The bark is much thicker than that of true cinnamon ; the taste 
is more pungent and the flavour less delicate, though somewhat 
similar to that of cinnamon. The properties of cassia bark 
depend on the presence of a volatile oil - the oil of ca.ssia, which 
is imported in a fairly pure stale as an article of commerce from 
Canton. Cassia bark is in much more extensive demand on the 
continent of Europe than in Great Britain, being preferred to 
cinnamon by southern nations. The chief use of both the 
oil and bark is for flavouring licjueurs and ehoeolate, and in 
cooking generally. When ground as a spice it is difficult to 
distinguish cassia from cinnamon (q.v.), and it is a common 
practice to substitute the cheap common spice for the more 
valuable article. Cassia Buds, which have a pleasing cinnamon 
flavour, arc believed to be the immature fruits of the tree which 
yields Chinese cinnamon. They are brought in considerable 
quantities from Canton, and used as a spice and in confectionery. 
Cassia pulp, used as a laxative, is obtained from the pods of 
Cassia fistula, or pudding pipe tree, a native of Africa which is 
cultivated in both the JCast and West Indies. Some confusion 
occasionally arises from the fact that Cassia is the generic name 
of an extensive genus of leguminous plants, which, in addition 
to various other medicinal products, is the source of the senna 
leaves which form an important article of materia medica. 

CASSIA, VIA, an ancient high-road of Italy, leading from 
Rome through Etruria to Florentia (Florence) ; at the iith mile 
the Via Clodia (see Clodta, Via) diverged north-north-west, 
while the Via Cassia ran to the east of the Lacus Sabatinus and 
then through the place now called Sette Vene, where a road, 
probably the Via Annia, branched off to h'alerii, through Siitrium 
(where the Via Ciminia, running along the east edge of the Lacus 
Ciminius, diverged from it, to rejoin it at Aquae Passcris, north 
of the modern Viterbo^), Forum Cassii, Volsinii, (dusium and 
Arretium, its line being closely followed by the modern high- 
road from Rome to ftorence. The date of its construction 
is uncertain : it cannot have been earlier than 187 b.c-.,- when 
the consul C. Flaminius constructed a road from Bononia to 
Arretium (which must have coincided with the portion of the 
later Via Cassia). 1 1 is not, it is true, mentioned by any ancient 
authorities before the time of (!icero, who in 45 B.c. speaks of 
the existence of three roads from Rome to Mutina, the Flaminia, 
the Aurelia and the Cassia. A milestone of A.n. 124 mentions 
repairs to the road made by Hadrian from the boundary of the 
territory of Clusium to Florence, a distance of 86 m. 

See Ch. Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Rcalencyclopddic, iii. 1669. 

(T. As.) 

CASSIANUS, JOANNES EREMITA, or Joannes Ma.s.siliensis 
(?36o-?435), a celebrated recluse, one of the first founders of 
monastic institutions in western Europe, was probably born in 

* The Via Traiana Nova, or the (viar) tres Traianae, mentioned 
in inscriptions with the Cassia and Clodia as under the same curator, 
arc not ccftainly identifiable. 

* Having regard to the military importance of Arretium during 
the Punic wars, it is difficult to believe that no direct road existed 
to this point before 187 n.c. 
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Provence about 360, but he spent the early part of his life in the 
monastery of Bethlehem with his friend Germanus, and his 
affinities were always Eastern rather than Western. In company 
with Germanus he visited Egypt, and dwelt for several years 
among the ascetics of the desert near the banks of the Nile. 
In 403 he repaired to Constantinople, where he received ordina- 
tion as deacon at the hands of Chrysostom. At Marseilles 
(after 410) he founded two religious societies — a convent for 
nuns, and the abbey of St Victor, which during his time is said 
to have contained 5000 inmates. In later times his regulations 
enjoyed a high reputation, and were adopted by the monks and 
nuns of Pori Royal. He was eventually canonized ; and a 
festival in his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles 
on the 25th of July. Cassianus was one of the first and most 
prominent of the Semi-Pelagians, maintaining that while man 
is by nature sinful, he yet has some gofKl remaining in him, 
and that, while the immediate gift of God’s grace is necessary 
to salvation, conversion may calso be begun by the exercise of 
man's will. He further asserted that God is alv/ays willing to 
bestow his grace on all who seek it, though, at the same time, 
it is true that he sometimes bestows it without its being sought. 
'Phese views have been h(‘ld })y a very large part of the church 
from his time, and embrace much of the essence of Arminianism. 
'I'he style of ('assianus is .slovenly, and shows no literary polish, 
but il.s direct simplicity is far superior to the rhetorical affectations 
which disfigure most of the writings of that age. At the request 
of Castor, bishop of Apt , he wrote two monumental and influential 
treatises on the monastic life. The De Insitittiione Coenobiorum 
(twelve books) describes the dress, the food, the devotional 
exercises, the discipline and the special spiritual dangers of 
monastic life in the East (gluttony, unchastity, avarice, anger, 
gloom, apathy, vanity and pride). The Collationes Patrum, 
a .series of dialogues with the pious fathers of Egypt, deal with 
the w'ay in which these dangers (and others, e.g. demons) may 
be avoided or overcome. At the desire of Leo (then arch- 
deacon of Rome) he wrote against Nestorius his De Incarnatione 
Domifti in seven books. 

Editions,— Houay (1O16) l)y Alardu.s Gazaius, with excellent 
notes ; Migne’s Patrol. Lai. vol.s. xlix. and 1 . ; M. Petschenig in the 
X'icnna Corpus Script. Pedes. Lat. (2 vols., ]886 1888), See A, 
ilarnack, History of Dv^ma, v, 246 fl., 253 tl. ; A. Hoch, Die Lehre 
d. Joh. Cassian von Naiur und Gnadc (Freiburg, 1895) ; \V. Moeller, 
History of the Chr. Church, i. 3^8-370. 

CASSINI, the name of an Italian family of astronomers, four 
generations of whom succeeded each other in official charge of 
the observatory at Paris. 

Giovanni Domenico Ca.ssini (1625-1712), the first of these, 
was born at Perinaldo near Nice on the 8th of June 1625. 
Educated by the Jesuits at Genoa, he was nominated in 1650 
professor of astronomy in the university of Bologna ; he observed 
and wrote a treatise on the comet of 1652 ; was employed by the 
senate of Bologna as hydraulic engineer ; and appointed by 
Pope Alexander VII. inspector of fortifications in 1657, and 
suliseqiiently director of waterways in the papal states. His 
determinations of the rotation-periods of Jupiter, Mars and 
Venus in 1665-1667 enhanced his fame ; and Louis XIV. 
applied for his serA’ice.s in 1669 at the stately observatory then 
in course of erection at Paris. The pope (Clement IX.) re- 
luctantly assented, on the understanding that the appointment 
was to be temporar}^ ; but it proved to be irrevocable. Cassini 
was naturalized as a French subject in 1673, having begun work 
at the observatory in September 1671. Between 167X and 1684 
he discovered four Saturnian satellites, and in 1675 the division 
in Saturn’s ring (sec Saturn) ; made the earliest sustained 
observations of the zodiacal light, and published, in Les Elements 
de Vasironomie verifies (1684), an account of Jean Richer’s 
(1630-1696) geodetical operations in Cayenne. Certain oval 
curves which he proposed to substitute for Kepler’s ellipses as 
the paths of the planets were named after him “ Cassinians.” 
He died at the Paris observatory on the nth of September 1712. 

A partial autobiography left by Giovanni Domenico Cassini was 
put)lished by his great-grandson, Count Cassini, in his M^moires 
pour servir d Vhistoire des sciences (1810). See also C. Wolf. Histoire 
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de V observaioire de Paris (1Q02) ; Max. Marie, Histoire des sciences, 
t. iv. p. 234 ; R. Wolf. Gesrhichte der Astronomie, p. 450, Ax. 

Jacques Cassini (1677-1756), son of Domenico Cassini, was 
born at the Paris observatory on the 8th of February 1677. 
Admitted at the age of seventeen to membership of the French 
Academy of Sciences, he was elected in 1696 a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and became matire des comptes in 
1706. Having succeeded to his father’s position at the obser- 
vatory in 1712, he measured in 1713 the arc of the meridian 
from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and published tlic results in a 
volume entitled De la grandeur et de la figure de la ierre (1720) 
(.see Geodesy). He wrote besides Siemens d' astronomic (1740), 
and died on the i8th of April 1756 at Thury, near Clermont. 
The first tables of the satellites of Saturn were supplied by 
him in 1716. 

Six C. Wolf, Histoire de lohservaUnre de Paris ; Max. Marie, 
Histoire des .uiences, vii. 214; R. Wolf, Gesrhichte der Astronomic, 
P- 451 ; J- C. llouzt*a\j, Liibl. astronomique ; J. Delamhrc, Histoire 
de C astronomie an XVI IP sidde, pp. 250-275 (unfairly depreciatory) ; 
J. E. Montucla, Hist, des mathi-matiques, iv. 145, 248. 

Ci:SAR Francois Ca.ssini, or Cas.sini de Thury (1714-1784), 
son of Jacques Cassini, was horn at the ob.scrvatory of Paris on 
the 17th of June 1714. He succeeded to his father’s official 
employments, continued the hereditary surveying operations, 
and began in 1744 the construction of a great topographical 
map of France. 'J'he post of director of the Paris observ^atory 
was created for his benefit in 1771, when the establishment 
ceased to be a dependency of the Academy of Sciences. Cassini 
de Thury died at Thury^ on the 4th of September 1784. His 
chief works vlvq :—Meridienne de V obseroatoire de Parts (1744), 
Description ghmetrique de la ierre (1775), and Description 
geomeirique de la France (1784). 

Sve C. Wolf, Histoire de Lohservatoite de Paris, j>. 287 ; Max. Marie, 
Histoire des sciences, viii. 158 ; J. Dvlambre, Histoire de V astronomic 
au XVI I P siedc, pp. 275-309; R. Wolf, Geschithte der Astronomic, 
p. 45T ; J. J, de Lalande, Bibliographic astronomique, 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count (1748-1845), son of 
C^sar Frangois Cassini, was born at the observatory of Paris on 
the 30th of June 1748. He succeeded in 1784 to the directorate 
of the oLsen^atory ; but his plans for its restoration and re- 
equipment were wrecked in 1793 by the animosity of the 
National Assembly. His position having become intolerable, 
he resigned on the 6th of September, and was thrown into prison 
in 1794, but released after seven months. He then withdrew to 
Thury, where he died, aged ninety -seven, on the i8th of October 
1 845. He published in 1 770 an account of a voyage to America in 
1768, undertaken as the commissary of the Academy of Sciences 
with a view to testing Pierre Leroy’s watches at sea. A memoir in 
which he described the operations superintended by him in 1787 
for connecting the observatories of Paris and Greenwich by 
longitude-determinations appeared in 1791. He visited England 
for the purposes of the work, and saw William Herschel at 
Slough. He completed his father’s map of France, which was 
published by the Academy of Sciences in 1793. It served as the 
basis for the Atlas National (1791), .showing France in depart- 
ments. Count Cassini’s Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire de 
V observaioire de Paris (1810) embodied portions of an exten- 
sive work, the prospectus of which he had submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1774. The volume included his £loges 
of several academicians, and the autobiography of his great- 
grandfather, the first Cassini. 

See J. F. S. Devic, Histoire de la vie et des travaux de J. D. Cassini 
• J- Delambrc, Histoire de Vasironomie au XVJlP sitcle, pp. 
309-313 ; Phil. Mag. 3rd serie.s, vol. xxviii. p. 412 ; C. Wolf, HisUnre 
de V observaioire de Paris (1902), p. 234 ct passim. (A. M. C.) 

CASSIODORUS (not Cassiodorius), the name cf a Syrian 
family settled at Scyllacium (Squillace) in Bruttii, where it held 
an influential position in the 5th century a.d. Its most important 
member was Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator 
(r. 490-585), historian, statesman, and monk. “ Senator ” 
(not a title) is the name used by himself in his official corre- 
spondence. His father held the offices of comes privatarum and 
sacrarum largitionum (controller of the emperor’s private revenue 
and the public exchequer) under Odoacer, and subsequently 
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attached himself to Theodoric, by whom he was appointed 
corrector (governor) of Bruttii and lAicania, and praejectus 
prnriorio. The son at an early ago became cofisiliarius (legal 
assessor) to his father, and (probably in 507) qwfestorj an official 
whose chief duty at that time consisted in acting as the mouth- 
piece of the ruler, and drafting his despatches. In 514 he was 
ordinary consul, and at a later date possibly corrector of his 
native province. At the death of Theodoric (526) he held the 
office of vwgister ofjidorum (chief of the civil sei^dce). Under 
Athalarif’ he was praefcctus praeforio, a post which he retained 
till about 540, after the triumphal entry of Belisarius into 
Ravenna, when he retired from public life. With the object of 
providing for the transmission of divine and human knowledge 
to later ages, and of securing it against the tide of barbarism 
which threatened to sweep it away, he founded two monasteries — 
Vivarium and Castellum— in his ancestral domains at Squillace 
(others identify the two monasteries). The special duty which 
he enjoinetl upon the inmates was the acquisition of knowledge, 
both sacred and profane, the latter, however, being subordinated 
to the former. He also eollocted and emended valuable MSS., 
which his monks were instructed to copy, and superintended 
the translation of various Greek works into Latin. He further 
amused himself with making scientific toys, such as sun-dials 
and water-clocks. As he is staled to have written one of his 
treatises at the age of ninety-three, he must have lived till 
after 5S0. Whether he belonged to the Benedictine order is 
uneertiiin. 

The writings of Cassiodorus evince great erudition, ingenuity 
and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness and an affected 
artificiality, and his Latin partakes much of the corruptions of 
the age. His works are (i) historical and political, (2) theo- 
logical and grammatical, 

1. fff) Variae, the most important of all liis writings, In twelve 
hooks, pul)lislicd in 5.^7. They contain the decrees of 'Llieodoric and 
his Hucct‘ssors Anudasuntlia, Tlieodahad and Witigis ; tlie regula- 
tions of the chief offices ol stale ; the edicts jniblished by Cassiodorus 
himself wIk'II prarfectus praetorio. It is the h<‘st source of our 
knowledge of the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy (ed. T. Motnmsen in 
Monumrnia Germamae Histnrita : Aiutare.^i A nltquissimi, xii., 1894 ; 
condensed Knglisli tran.slation by T. Hodgkin, i8«b). 

{b) Chrtmua, written at the request of I'heodoric's son-in-law 
Eutharic, during whose consulship (510) it was published. It is a 
dry and inaccurate comjnlation from various source.'?, unduly partial 
to the Goths (ed. T. Mommsen in Mon. Germ. JJisi. : Aiict, Ant. xi. 
pt. 1., 180.1)' 

(f) I'anegyiics on Gothic kings and queens (fragments ed. L. 
Traube in ^^ou. Germ, Hist, : A ltd. Ant. xii.). 

2. (fl) De Aiiima, a discussion on the nature of the soul, at the 
c.onclusion of which the author deplores the quarrel Ix'twecn two 
such great peoples as the Goths and Romans. It seem.s to have been 
publLshcd with the last part of the Vetuor. 

(/>) Instituthmea dinnarum et humananim Itttrrarum, an encyclo- 
paedia of sacred and profane literature for the monks, and a sketch 
of the .seven liberal arts. It further contains instructions for using 
the library, and precepts for daily lile. 

(0 A commentary on the J’salms and short notes {complexwne<) 
on the Pauline epistles, the Acts, and tlie Apocalypse. 

{(i) De Orthnpaphio, a compilation ma<le by the author in his 
ninety-third year from the works of twelve grammarians, ending 
with iiis contemporary Pri.scian (ed. H. Grammatici Laiini, vii.). 

The T.atin translations of the Antiquities ot Josrjihus and of the 
ecclesiastical historii-s of Thcodoret. Sozoimm and Socrates, under 
the title of Hi'itoria Tripartita fembracing the years 306-439), were 
carried out unfler his suporvi.sion. 

Of his lost worlv-. li.e mn-u iiwjKMl.iiit was Uje IJistvnu Coihorum, 
written with the object ol glorilynig the Gotliic royal house and 
proving that the Gotha ?and Romans had long been conntv.ted by 
ties of friendship. It published during the reign of Athalaric, 
and appears to have brought the history down to the death of 
Theodoric. llis chief authority for Gothic hisdorv and legend w'as 
Ablavius (Ahlabius). The work is only known to us in the meagre 
abridgment of Jordanes ivd. T. Mommsen. 18K2). 

Complete Work.s. — Ediiio princeps, by (L Foriierius (Paris. 
1579); J. Garet (Rouen, 1679; Venice, T729), reprinted in J. P. 
Migno, Patfoloda Latina, Ixix., Ixx. On Cassiodorus generally, see 
Aneodnton Holderi, excerpts from a treatise of Cassiodorus, edited 
by H. I ’^sener (Bonn, 1 877) , which throws light on questions connected 
with his biography ; T. Mommsen, preface to his edition of the 
Varia $j^ jB onographs by .A. TliorbecKe (Heidelberg, 1867) and A. 
Franz '1S72) : T. Hodgkin. Italy and her Invaders, hi. 

p, 280, A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Litteratur des 
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Mittclalters, i. : Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. 
trails.), § 483 ; G. Sim cox, Hist, of Latin Literature (1884): W. 
Ramsay in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography ; 

J. B. Bury's edition ol Gibbon's Decline ami Pall, iv. 180, 522 ; 

K. W. Church in the Church Quarterly Revieiv, \. (1880) ; J, E. 
Sandys in Hist, of Classical Scholarship (2nd ed,, lyoO) ; A. Ollens, 
Cassiodore, conservateur des Uvres de I'antiquitc lutine (I’ans. 1891); 
G. Mina.si, M. A. Cassiadoro . . . rirryrhr storuu-critiche (Naples, 
1895) ; and C. Cipolla in Memorie della r. Atcademia dclle scitnze di 
Torino (2nd ser. xliii. pt. 2, 1893) ; L. M. Hartmann in Pauly- 
Wissow'a’s Reale ncvclopadie, in. jil, 2 (1899), with note on the 
mu.sical .section of Cassiodoni.s’ I nstituiiones by C. von Jan. 

CASSIOPEIA, in Greek mythology, the wife of Copheus, and 
mother of Andromeda ; in astronomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century h.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century D.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in 
this constellation, Tycho Brahe 46, and Heveliiis 37. Its most 
interesting stars are :—Nova Cassia peiae, a “ new ” star, which 
hurst oul with extraordinary brilliancy in 1572, when it was 
observed by Tycho Brahe, but gradually diminished in brightness, 
ultimately vanishing in about eighteen months; n-Cassiopeiae 
and K^Casswpeiae are variable stars, the former irregular, the 
latter having a long period ; y-Ca.s.w)pnae, a binary star, 
having components of magnitudes 3.J and 7.J ; a-^Cassiopciac. 
a double star, one being white and of magnitude 5, the other 
blue and of magnitude 7L 

CASSITERIDES (from the Gr. Kaa-irtrum^, tin, i.e. “ 'I’in- 
islands ’'), in anc ient geography the name of islands regarded as 
being situated somewliere near the west coasts of I'Uirope. Hero- 
dotus (430 11. c.) had dimly heard of them. l,ater writers, 
JVisidonius, Diodorus, Strabo and others, call them smallish 
islands off (Strabo siiys, some way ofT) the nortli-wesl coast of 
Spain, which contained tin mines, or, as Strabo says, tin and 
lead mines’—though a passage in .Diodorus derives tlie name 
rather from their nearness to the tin districts of north-west 
Spain. While geographical knowledge of the west was still scanty 
and the secrets of the tin-trade were still successfully guarded 
by the seamen of Gades and others who dealt in the metal, the 
Greeks knew only that tin came to them bv ,sea from the far west, 
and the idea of tin-producing islands easily aro.se. Later, when 
the west was better explored, it was found that tin actually came 
from two regions, north-west Spain and Cornwall. Neither of 
these could be called “ .small islands ” or described as off the 
north-west coast of Spain, and so the Cassilerules were not 
identified with either by the Greek and Roman geographers. 
In.stcad, they became a third, ill-understood source of tin, 
conceived of as distinct from Spain or Britain. Modern writers 
have perpetuated the error that the Cassiterides were definite 
spots, and have made many attempts to identify them. Small 
islands off the coast of north-west Spain, the headlands of that 
same coast, the Scillies, Corriw^all, the British Lslcs as a whole, 
have all in turn been suggc.stcd. But none suits the conditions. 
Neither the Spanish islands nor the Scillies contain tin, at least 
in serious quantities. Neither Britain nor Spain can be called 

small Islands off the north-west of Spain.” It seems most 
probable, therefore, that the name Cassiterides represents the 
first vague knowledge of the Greeks that tin was found overseas 
somewhere in or off western Europe. 

Authorttiks.- -H orodotu.s iii. 115; Diodorus v. 2 t, 22, 38; 
Strabo ii. 5, iii. 2, 5, v. 11 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 119, vii. 197, 
xxxiv. 156-158. an* Ihc chief referencc.s in ancient litcrnturc. T. R. 
Hcilmea,' Ancient Britain (1907), appendix, identifies tlie C^.s.sikTides 
with the British Isles. (F. j. H.) 

CASSITERITE (from the Gr. KamriTcpo^, tin), the minera- 
logical name for tin- stone, the common ore of tin. It con- 
sists of tin dioxide, or stannic oxide (SnO.j), and crystallizes 
in the tetragonal system. The crystals are usually 4-sidccl or 
8-sided prisms, striated vertically, and terminated by pyramids 
(fig. i). Twins, with characteristic re-entrant angles, such as 
figs. 2 and 3, are common. Certain slender prismatic crystals, 
with an acute 8-sided pyramid, are known in Cornwall as spar- 
able tin,**^ in allusion to their resemblance to sparable nails, 
whilst very slender crystals are termed needle-tin. Occasionally 
the mineral occurs in fibrous forms, which pass under the name of 
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“ wood-tin/^ and these, though not unknown in the matrix, 
are generally found as rolled pebbles. By the disintegration of 
tin-bearing rocks and vein-stones, the cassiterite passes into the 
beds of streams as rolled fragments and 
grains, or even sand, and is then known 
as stream tin or alluvial tin. 'I’liis detrital 
tin-ore was probably used as a source of 
the metal before the primitive miners 
had learnt to attack the solid tin-bearing 
rocks. 

Pure cassiterite may be colourless, or 
white, as seen in certain specimens from 
the Malay Peninsula; but usually the 
mineral is brown or even black, the 
colour being referred to the presence of 
ferric oxide or other impurity. Occasionally the tin-stone is 
red. In microscopic sections the colour is often seen to be dis- 
posed in zones, following the contour of the crystal. A brown 
variety, with rather resinous lustre, is termed “ rosin tin.” 
7 'hc usual lustre of cr>'stals of cassiterite is remarkably splendent, 
even adamantine. The mineral has a high refractive index, 
and strong l)i-refringence. Certain transparent yellow and brown 
.specimens, cut as gem-slones, exhibit considerable brilliancy. 




The hardness of cassiterite is 6*5, so that it cannot be scratched 
with a knife, and is nearly as hard as quartz. Its specific gravity 
is about 7 ; and in consequence of this high density, the tin- 
stone is readily separated during the process of dressing from all 
the associated minerals, except wolframite, which may, however, 
be removed by magnetic separators. 

Cassiterite usually occurs as veins or impregnations in granitic 
rocks, and is especially associated with the quartz-mica rock 
called greisen. The usual as.sociates of the tin-stone are quartz, 
tourmaline, apatite, topaz, beryl, fluorite, lithia-mica, wolframite, 
chalcopyrite, &c. 'J'he presence of fluorine in many of these 
minerals has led to the opinion that the tin has been derived 
in many cases from an acid or granitic magma by the action of 
fluorine-bearing vapours, and that cassiterite may liave been 
formed by the interaction of tin fluoride and water vapour. 
Cassiterite occurs as a pseudomorph after orthocla.se felspar in 
some of the altered granite of C!ornwall, and it has occasionally 
been found as a cementing material in certain brccciated lodes. 

Among the localities yielding cassiterite may be mentioned 
Cornwall', Saxony, Bohemia, Brittany, Galicia in Spain ; the 
Malay peninsula, and the islands of Banca and Billiton ; New 
South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. Fine example.s of 
wood-tin, occurring with topaz, are found in Durango in Mexico. 
Deposits of cassiterite under rather exceptional conditions arc 
worked on a large scale in Bolivia ; and it is notable that cassi- 
terite is found in Liassic limestone near Campiglia Marittima in 
I'uscany. Cassiterite lias been worked in tlie York region, 
Alaska. ^ (F. W. It*) 

CASSIUS, the name of a distinguished ancient Roman family, 
originally patrician. Its most important members are 
following. 

I. Spurius Cassius, sumamed Verellinus {Vicellinus, Visceh 
limis), Roman soldier and statesman, three times consul, 
and author of the first agrarian law. In his first consulate 
(502 B.c.) he defeated the Sabines; in his second (403) he renewed 
the league with the Latins, and dedicated the temple of Ceres 


in the Circus ; in his third (486} he made a treaty with the 
conquered Hemici. The account of his agrarian law is confused 
and contradictory ; it is clear, however, that it was intended to 
benefit the needy plebeians (see Agrarian Laws). As such it 
was violently opposed both by the patricians and by the wealthy 
plebeians. Cassius was condemned by the people as aiming at 
kingly power, and hurled from the Tarpeian rock. Another 
account says he was tried by the family council and put to death 
by his own father, who considered his proposal prejudicial 
to the patrician interest. According to Livy, his proposal 
to bestow a share of the land upon the ]..atins was regarded 
with great suspicion. According to Mommsen {Rbmische For- 
schungfft, ii.), the whole story is an invention of a later age, 
founded upon the proposals of the Gracchi and M. Livius Drusus, 
to which period belongs the idea of sharing public land with the 
Latins. 

See Livy ii. 3^, 41 ; Dion. Halic. v, 41), viii. : Cicero, Pro 

Balho, 23 (53), De Repubhea, ii. 27 (40), 35 (60) ; Val. Max. v. 8. 2. 

The following fassii are all plebeians. It is suggested that the 
sons of Spurius C assius either were expelled from, or voluntarily 
left, the patrician order, in consequence of their father’s 
execution. 

2. Gatus Cassius Longinus, con.suj[ 73 B.c. With his 
colleague, Terentius Varro Lurullus, he fiAVsed a law {lex Tcreniia 
Cassia), the object of which w^as to givofithority for the purchase 
of com at the public expense, to be r?uiiled at a fixed price at 
Rome. It is doubtful whether this Cassius (who is often called 
by the additional name Varus) is identical with the Varus who 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and put to death at Minturnae 
(43). According to Orosius he w^as killed at the battle of Mutina. 

Sw Cicero, In Verrem, lii, 70, 75, v. 21 ; Livy, RpU. 96; Appian, 
Bell. Civ. IV. 28 ; Orosius v. 24. 

3. GAnT.s Cassius Longinus, prime mover in the conspiracy 
against Julius Caesar. Little is known of liis early life. In 
53 B.c. he served in the Parthian campaign under M. Licinius 
Crassus, saved the remnants of the army after the defeat at 
Carrhae, and for two years successfully repelled the enemy. 
In 49 B.c. he became tribune of the plebs. The outbreak of the 
civil war saved him from being brought to trial for extortion 
in Syria. He at first sided with Pompey, and as commander 
of part of his fleet rendered considerable service in the Medi- 
terranean. After PharsaluR he became reconciled to Caesar, who 
made him one of his legates. In 44 b.c. he became praetor 
peregrifuis with the promise of the Syrian province for the 
ensuing year. The appointment of his junior, M. Junius Brutus, 
as praetor urbantis deeply offended him, and he was one of the 
bu.siest conspirators against Caesar, taking an active part in the 
actual assassination. He then left Italy for Syria, raised a con- 
siderable army, and defeated P. Cornelius Dolabella, to whom 
the province had been assigned by the senate. On the formation 
of the triumvirate, Brutus and he, with their combined armies, 
crossed the Hellespont, marched through Thrace, and encamped 
near Pliilippi in Macedonia. Their intention was to starve out 
the enemy, but they were forced into an engagement. Brutus 
was successful against Octavian, but Cassius, defeated by M. 
Antonius (Mark Antony), gave up all for lost, and ordered his 
freedman to slay him. He was lamented by Brutus as “ the 
last of the Romans,” and buried at 'Phasos. A man of consider- 
able ability, he was a good soldier, and took an interest in litera- 
ture, but in politics he was actuated by vanity and ambition. 
His portrait in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, though vivid, is 
scarcely historical. 

See Plutarch, Brutus, passim, Crassus, 27, 29, Caesar, 62, 69 ; 
Dio Cafssius xl. 28, xlii. 13. xliv. 14, xlvii. 20 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 46, 56, 
58. 69, 70, 87 ; Cicofo, Philippics, xi. 13. 14. ad Alt. v, ai, xiv, 21, 
ad Fam. xi, 3, 15, : Appian, Bell. Oiv. ii. iii, 113, iii. 2, 8, iv, 

60-O2, 87, yo, 111-113, 132 ; Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. loj. 

4. Quintus Cassius Longinus, the brother or cousin of 
the murderer of Caesar, quaestor of Pompey in Further Spain 
in 54 B.c. In 49 ; Rs tribune of the people, he strongly supported 
the cause of C^sar, by whom he was made governor of Further 
Spain. He treated the provincials with great cruelty, and his 
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appointment (48) to take the field against Juba, king of Numidia, 
gave him an excuse for fresh oppression. The result was an 
unsuccessful insurrection at Corduba. Cassius punished the 
leaders with merciless severity, and made the lot of the provincials 
harder than ever. At last some of his troops revolted under the 
quaestor M. Marcellus, who was proclaimed governor of the 
province. Cassius was surrounded by Marcellus in Ulia. Bogud, 
king of Mauretania, and M. Lepidus, proconsul of Hither Spain, 
to whom Cassius had applied for assistance, negotiated an arrange- 
ment with Marcellus whereby Cassius w'as to be allowed to go 
free with the legions that remained hn al to him. Cassius sent his 
troops into winter quarters, hastened on board ship at Malaca 
with his ill-gotten gains, but was wrecked in a storm at the mouth 
of the Iberus (Ebro). His tyrannical government of Spain had 
greatly injured the cause of Caesar, 

See Dio Cassius xli. 15, 24. xlii. iC>. xliii, 20; T.ivy. Epit, 
III : Appian, li.C, ii. 3.?, .j.) ; Belhtm AlcMindnuitm, 48-64. 

5. Gaius Cassius Longinus (ist century a.d.), Roman jurist, 
consul in 30, proconsul of Asia 40-41, and governor of Syria under 
Claudius 45-50. On his return to Rome his wealth and high 
character secured him considerable influence. He was banished 
by Nero (65) to Sardinia, because among the images of his 
ancestors he had preserved that of the murderer of Caesar. He 
was recalled by Vespasian, and died at an advanced age. As he 
was consul in 30, he mus^havc been born at the latest in the year 
3 n.c. C'assius was a pupil of Masurius Sabinus, with whom he 
friunded a legal school, the followers of which were called Cassiani. 
His chief work was the Libri Juris Civilis in ten books, which was 
used by the compilers of the Digest of Justinian. 

See Tacitus, Anuah, xvi. 7-g ; Suetonius. Nero, 37 ; Dio Cassius 
lix. 20 ; Teuftcl-Schwahc, Hist, of Roman Liternture, § 298, 3. 

CASSIUS, AVIDIUS (d. a.d. 175), Roman general, a Syrian 
by birth, lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He especially 
distinguished himself during the Parthian War (a.d. 162-165), 
at the conclusion of which he was apparently appointed military 
governor of Asia, though the actual extent of his jurisdiction 
is doubtful. In 172 he was sent to Egypt, where he put down a 
dangerous rising of the Bucolici, the robber herdsmen of the 
delta of the Nile, after which he returned to Syria, In 175 the 
emperor Aurelius fell ill, and his wife Faustina, to secure her 
position in case of his death, offered her hand and the throne 
to the successful general. A rumour of Aurelius’s death having 
reached Syria, Cassius, without waiting for confirmation, pro- 
claimed himself emperor ; when the report proved false, it was 
too late for him to draw back, and he accordingly prepared 
for war. The senate declared him a public enemy, although 
Aurelius even then expressed the hope that he might have the 
opportunity of pardoning him. Deploring the necessity for 
taking up arms against his trusted officer, Aurelius set out for 
the east. While in Illyria, he received the news that Cassius 
had been slain by his own officers. The murderers offered his 
head to Aurelius, who refused to admit them, and ordered its 
immediate burial. 

Si‘C Dio Cassius Ixxi. 2-4, 17. 22-28, 30. 31 ; Pronto, Letters, i. 6 ; 
T.ives of Marcus Aurelius, Verus and Cominodus in the Scri^tores 
Historiae Augustas, and the .special biography of Avidius Cassius in 
the same by Vulcacius Gallicanus. The various letters and docu- 
ments in the last-named are generally considered .spurious, and the 
portions of the narrative founded on them conseriucntly untrust- 
worthy. Sec also article in l^auly-Wissowa's ReaUncyclopddie, ii. 
pt. 2 (1896). 

CASSIUS, GAIUS, Latin poet, general and politician, called 
Parmensis from his birthplace Parma, was one of the murderers of 
Julius Caesar, and after his death joined the party of Brutus 
and his namesake Cassius the conspirator. In 43 b.c. he was in 
command of the fleet: on the coast of Asia, but after the battle 
of Philippi joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. When Pompeius, 
having hSsen defeated in a naval engagement at Naulochus by 
the fleet of Octavian under Agrippa, fled to Asia, Cassius went 
over to Antony, and took part in the battle of Actium (31). 
He afterwards fled to Athens, where he was soon put to death 
by Octavian, whom he had offended by writing an abusive letter 
(Suetonius, Augustus^^). Ctolftius is creditediwith satires, elegies, 
epigrams and tragedlls^ 3 ^ ihexan*tfers ii^ith the title Cassii 


Orpheus arc by Antonius Thylesius, an Italian of the 1 7 th century. 
Horace appears to have thought well of Cassius as a poet, for 
he asks Tibullus whether he intends to compete with the opuscula 
(probably the elegies) of Cassius {Epistles, i. 4. 3). The story in 
the Horace scholia, that L. Varius Rufus published his famous 
tragedy Thyesles horn an MS. which he found amongst the papers 
of Cassius after his death, is due to a confusion of Cassius’s 
murderer, Q. Attius Varus, with the tragedian (Appian, B.C. v. 
2, 139; Cicero, ad Earn. xii. 13; Veil. Pat. ii. 87 ; Orosius, vi. 
19 ; see also the diffuse treatise of A. Wcichert, De L. Varii ei 
Cassii Parmensis Vita ei Carminibus, 1836). Cassius Parmensis 
mu.sl not be confused with Cassius Etriiscus (Horace, Satires, i. 
10. 60), an improviser, who is said to have used enough paper to 
furnish his funeral pyre. 

CASSIVELAUNUS, or Cassivkllaunus, a British chieftain, 
ruler of the country north of the Thames, who led the native tribes 
against Julius Caesar on his second expedition (54 B.c.) (.see 
Britain). After several indecisive engagements, Caesar took 
the camp of Cassivelaurius, who was obliged to make peace on 
condition of paying tribute and giving hostages. But these 
promises were not meant to be kept, and it appears certain that 
the tribute was never paid. According to Bede {Hist, Eccles. i. 2), 
the remains of Cassivelaunus’s entrenchment were visible seven 
or eight centuries later. 

See Caesar, R.G. v. 11-22 ; Dio Cassius xl. 2, 3 ; Orosius vi. o. 
6; Eutropius vi. 17; Polyaenus, Strategemata, viii. 23. Foi tlie 
etymology of the name (which is C(‘ltic in origin, and appears lalcr 
as Ca.swiillon) see J. Rhys, CeltU Britain, pp. 289-200 (1904) ; C. 1, 
Elton. Origins of English Lhsiory (1890); and Stock’s edition ot 
Caesar, De Beth Gallico (189H). 

CASSOCK (Fr. casaque, a military cloak), a long-sleeved, close- 
fitting robe worn by the chn-gy and other.s engaged in ecclcsi- 
a.stical function.s. The name was originally specially applied 
to the dress worn by soldiers and horsemen, and later to the 
long garment worn in civil life by both men and women. As 
an eccle.siastical term the word “ cassock ’’ came into use some- 
what late (as a tran.slation of the old names of siihlanea, vestis 
talaris, toga talaris, or tunica talaris), being mentioned in canon 
74 of 1604 ; and it is in this sen.se alone that it now survives. 
The origin of the word has been the subject of much specu- 
lation, It i.s derived through the French from the Italian 
casacca, wffiich Florio ((?. Anna's Ne^v World of Words, 1611) 
translates as ** a frock, a horseman’s cote, a long cole ; also a 
habitation or dwelling,” and it is usually held that this in turn 
is derived from casa, a house (cf. the derivation of “ chasuble,” 
q.v.). This, however, though po.ssible is unccrlain. A^'t>lav 
origin for the word has l>een suggested (Hatzfcld anddDarme- 
steter, Die. gen. de la longue franeaise), and the Cossack horseman 
may have given to the West both the garment and the name. 
Or again, it may be derived from casequin (Ital, casecchino), rather 
than vice versa, and this in turn from an Arabic kazdyand 
(Pers. kashdyand), a padded jerkin ; the word kasagdn occurring 
in Mid. High Ger. for a riding-cloak, and gasygan in O. Fr. 
for a padded jerkin (Lagarde in Gott. gelehrte Anzeiger, April 15, 
1887, p. 238). 

The cassock, though part of the canonical costume of the 
clergy, is not a liturgical vestment. Jt was originally the out- 
of-doors and domestic dress of lay-people as well as clergy, and 
its survival among the latter when the secular fashions had 
changed is merely the outcome of ecclesiastical conservatism. 
In mild weather it was the outer garment ; in cold weather it 
was worn under the tabard or chimere {q.v}j ; sometimes in the 
middle ages the name chimere ” was given to it as well as to the 
sleeveless upper robe. In winter the cassock was often lined 
with furs varying in costliness with the rank of the wearer, and 
its colour also varied in the middle ages with his ecclesiastical 
or academic status. In the Roman Catholic Church the sub- 
tanea (Fr. soutane, Ital. sottana) must be worn by the clergy 
whenever they appear, both in ordinary life (except in 
Protestant countries) and under their vestments in church. 
It varies irf colour with the wearer’s rank : white for the pope, 
red (or black edged with red) for cardinals, purple for bishops, 
black for the lesser ranks ; members of religious orders, however. 
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whatever their rank, wear the colour of their reli|jious habit. 
In the Church of England the cassock^ which with the gown is 
prescribed by the above-mentioned canon of 1604 as the canonical 
dress of the clergy, 1ms been continuously, though not univer- 
sally, worn by the clergy since the Reformation. It has long 
ceased, however, to be their every-day walking dress and is 
now usually only worn in church, at home, or more rarely by 
clergy within the precincts of their own parishes. The custom 
of wearing the cassock under the vestments is traceable in 
England to about the year 1400. 

The old form of English cassock was a double-breasted robe 
fastened at the shoulder and probably girdled. The continental, 
single-breasted cassock, with a long row of small buttons from 
neck to hem, is said to have been first introduced into England 
by Bishop UiiTris of Llandaff (1729-1738). The shortened form 
of cassock which survives in the bishop’s “ apron was formerly 
widely used also by the continental clergy. Its use was for- 
bidden in Roman Catholic countries by Pope Pius IX., but it 
is still worn by Roman Catholic dignitaries as part of their 
out-of-door dress in certain Protestant countries. 

Sec the RepoH of the stjb-committoc of Convocation on the Orna^ 
menis of the Church and its Ministers (London, iyo8), and authorities 
there cited. 

CASSONE, in furniture, the Italian name for a marriage coffer. 
The ancient and once almost universal European custom of 
providing a bride with a chest or coffer to contain the household 
linen, which often formed the major part of her dowry, produced 
in Italy a special type of chest of monumental size and artistic 
magnificence. The cassoni of the people, although always large 
in size, were simple as regards ornament ; but those of the nobles 
and the well-to-do mercantile classes were usually imposing us 
regards size, and adorned with extreme richness. The cassone 
was almost invarably much longer than the English chest, and 
even at a relatively early period it assumed an artistic finish 
such as was never reached by the chests of northern Europe, 
except in the case of a few of the royal corbeilles de manage 
made by such artists as Boulle for members of the house of 
France. Many of the earlier examples were carved in panels 
of geometrical tracery, but their characteristic ornament was 
either intarsia or f^esso, or a mixture of the two. Bold and 
massive feet, usually shaped as claws, lionccls, or other animals, 
arc also exceedingly characteristic of cassoni, most of which are 
of massive and sarcophagus-like proportions with moulded lids, 
while many of them are adorned at their corners with figures 
sculptured in high relief. The scroll-work inlay is commonly 
itopjp and graceful, consisting of floral or geometrical motives, or 
aAbbstjues. 'Phe examples coated with gilded gesso or blazoned 
with paintings are, however, the most magnificent. They were 
often made of chestnut, and decorated with flowers and foliage 
in. a relief which, low at first, became after the Renaissance very 
higlKiand sharp. The panels of the painted cassoni frequently 
hMb>«'epre.scntations of scriptural and mythological subjects, 
or.ificidents derived from the legends of chivalry. Nor was 
henddry forgotten, the arms of the family for which the chest 
was made being perhaps emblazoned upon the front. These 
chests rarely bear dates or initials, but it is often possible to 
determine their history from their armorial bearings. 

CASSOWARY (Casuarius\ a genus of struthious birds, only 
inferior in size to the emeu and ostrich, and, according to Sir R. 
Owen, approximating more closely than any other living birds 
to the extinct moas of New Zealand. Thespeciesare all character- 
ized by short rudimentary wings, bearing four or five barbless 
shafts, a few inches long, and apparently useless for purposes of 
flight, of running, or of defence ; and by loosely webbed feathers, 
short on the neck, but of great length on the rump and back, 
whence they descend over the body forming a thick hair-like 
covering. They possess stout limbs, with which they kick in 
front, and have the inner toe armed with a long powerful claw. 
I’he common cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) stands 5 ft, high, 
and has a homy, helmet-like protuberance on the crown of its 
head ; the front of the neck is naked and provided with two 
brightly-coloured wattles. It is a native of the Island of Ceram, 


where it is said to live in pairs, feeding on fruits and herbs, and 
occasionally on small animals. The moonik, or Bennett’s 
cassowary {Casuarius Bennettii)^ is a shorter and more robust 
bird, approaching in the thickness of its legs to the moas. It 
differs further from the preceding species in having its head 
crowned with a horny plate instead of a helmet. It has only 
been found in New Britain, where the natives are said to regard 
it with some degree of veneration. When captured by them 
shortly after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familiar; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the natives. 
The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly shy and difficult 
of approach, and, owing to its great fleetness and strength, is 
rarely if ever caught. It eats voraciously, and, like the ostrich, 
will swallow whatever comes in its way. (See Emeu.) 

CAST (from the verb meaning “ to throw ” ; the word is Scand. 
in origin, cf. Dan. kaste^ and Swed. kasta ; “ cast ” in Middle 
Eng. took the place of the A.S. wear pan ^ cf. Ger. werfen\ a throw, 
or that which is thrown, or that into which something is thrown. 
From these three meanings come the main uses of the word ; for 
the throwing of dice, with the figurative sense of a chance or 
opportunity, as in “ at the lost cast ” ; for the throwing of a 
fisherman’s line in fly-fishing ; for hounds spreading out in 
search of a lost scent ; or, with the further meaning of a twisted 
throw or torn, for a slight squint in the eye. “ Cast ” is applied 
to a measure of herrings or other fish, being the amount taken in 
two hands to be thrown into a vessel, and similarly to a potter’s 
measure for a certain quantity of clay ; in fishing, to the casting 
line of gut with fly attached ; to the hard refuse thrown out of the 
crop of a bird of prey, and to the coils of earth thrown up by 
earth-worms. From the old method, in making calculations, of 
using counters, which were thus “ thrown ” up into a heap, is 
probably derived the meaning of “ cast ” for the “ casting up 
of figures in an account. Further, the word is found for a mould 
for the casting of metals, and more particularly for the copy of 
an original statue or relief taken from a mould ; similarly, of 
fossils, for the mineral filling of the empty mould left by the 
organism. Special uses of the word are also found in the 
theatrical term for the assignment of particular parts to the 
actors and actresses in a play, and in the many figurative senses 
of a type or stamp, as of features or characters. 

CASTAGNO, ANDREA DEL (1390-1457), Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, was born in 1390, probably at Castagno, in 
the district of Mugello, and died in August 1457. He imitated 
Masaccio and the naturalists of his time in boldness of attitude, 
but was deficient in grace and colouring. His name was for about 
four centuries burdened with the heinous charge of murder ; it 
was said that he treacherously assassinated his colleague, 
Domenico Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent 
secret of oil painting as practised in Flanders by the Van Eycks. 
This charge has, however, been proved to be an untruth ; 
Domenico died four years after Andrea. The latter is commonly 
called “ Andrea (or Andreino) degl’ Impiccati ” (of the Hanged 
Men) ; this was in consequence of his being commissioned in 
1435 to paint, in the Palazzo del PodestA in Florence, the fallen 
leaders of the Peruzzi and Albizzi — not (as currently said) the 
men of the Pazzi conspiracy, an event which did not occur until 
1478, long after this painter’s death. One of his principal works 
now extant (most of them have perished) is the equestrian figure 
of Nicola di Tolentino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

CASTAUA, or Fons CASTAtius, a celebrated fountain in 
Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises in a 
chasm of Mount Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of Delphi 
It was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and its water was used in 
the religious purifications of the “ Pythian Pilgrims.*’ From its 
connexion with the Muses it is sometimes referred to by late 
Greek writers (e.g. Lucian, Jup, Trag, 30) and Latin poets (e.g. 
Ovid, Am. i. 15. 36) as a source of inspiration, and this has passed 
into a commonplace of modern literature. According to some 
authorities the nymph Castalia was the daughter of Achelous ; 
according to others the water of the spring was derived from the 
Boeotian Cephissus. 
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CASTANETS (Fr. casiagnettes, Ger. Kastagnetten, Span. 
castanuelas)y instruments of percussion, introduced through the 
Moors by way of Spain into Europe from the East, used for 
marking the rhythm in dancing. Castanets, always used in 
pairs, one in each hand, consist of two pear or mussel-shaped 
bowls of hard wood, hinged together by a silk cord, the loop 
being passed over the thumb and first finger. The two halves 
arc then struck against each other by the other fingers in single, 
double or triple beats, giving out series of hollow clicks of 
indefinite musical pitch. When intended for use in the orchestra 
the pair of castanets is mounted one at each end of a wooden 
stick about 8 in. long, which facilitates the playing. Castanets 
are also sometimes used in military bands and are then specially 
constructed. The two halves are kept open by a slight spring 
fixed to a frame attached to the hoop of a side drum, and the 
instrument is worked by the drummer with an ordinary drum- 
stick. An instance of the use of castanets in opera occurs in the 
Habanera in Carmen. A quaint description of casiinatts is 
given in Harleian MS. 2034 (f. 208) at the British Museum 
(before 1688) with a pencil sketch which tallies very well with 
the above. The MS. is by Randle Holme and fonns part of the 
Academy of Armoury. Castanets (KfuWakn) were used by the 
ancient Greeks, and also by the Romans (Lat. crotalum, crotala) 
to accompany the dances in the Diunysiac and Bacclmnalian 
rites. 

CASTE (through the Fr. from Span, and Port, casta, line^e, 
Lat. caslus, pure). There are not many forms of social organiza- 
tion on a large scale to which the name “ caste ” has not been 
applied in a good or in a bad sense. Its Portuguese origin 
simply suggests the idea of family j but before the word came 
to be extensively used in modem European languages, it had 
been for some time identified with the Brahmanic division of 
Hindu society into classes. The corresponding Hindu word is 
varnay or colour, and the words gatiy kula, gotra, pravara and 
karaiia are also used with different shades of meaning. Wherever, 
therefore, a writer has seen something which reminds him of any 
part of the extremely indeterminate notion, Indian aiste, he has 
used the word, without regard to any particular iige, race, 
locality or set of social institutions. Thus Palgrave ^ maintains 
that the colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed in Britain during the Roman period, were practically 
castes, beaiuse by the Theodosian code the son was compelled 
to follow the father’s employment, and marriage into a family 
involved adoption of the family employment. But these 
collegia opificum seem to be just the forerunners of the voluntary 
associations for the regulation of industry and trade, the frith- 
gilds, and craft-gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had 
great advantages as apprentices, but which admitted qualified 
strangers, and for which intemiarriage was a matter of social 
feeling. The history of the formation of gilds shows, in fact, 
tlrnt they were really protests against the authoritative regulation 
of life from without and above. In the Saxon period, at any 
rate, there was nothing resembling caste in the strict sense. 

The ceorl who had thriven so well as to have five hides of land 
rose to the rank of a tliegn ; his wergild became 1200 sliiilings ; 
the value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against him 
increased in proportion ; his descendants in the third generation 
became gesitheund. Nor was the character of the thriving 
defined ; it might, so fax >05 the terms of the custom went, be 
either purchase, or inhelltece, or the receipt of royal bounty. 
The successful inerchatit»«n|ght also thrive to thegn-right. The 
thegn iiimself ^ight also" rise to the rank, the estimation and 
status of an earl.” ^ It has been said that early German liistory 
is, as regards this majtter, in contrast with English, and that true 
castes are to be found in the military associations {Genossen” 
schaften) wliich arose from the older class of Dienstmannen, and 
in which every member — page, squire or knight — must prove 
his knightly descent ; the Bauemstand, or rural non-military 
population ; the Biirgerstand, or merchant-class. The ministry 
of the Catholic Church in the West, was, however, never restricted 

> History of Rtss and Process of the English Constitution, i. 332. 

* Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England, i. p. 162. 


by blood relation. There is no doubt that at some time or other 
professions were in most countries hereditary. Thu.s Prescott * 
tells us that in Peru, notwithstanding the general rule that every 
man should make himself acquainted with the various arts, 
“ there were certain individuals carefully trained to those 
occupations which minister to tlie wants of the more opulent 
classes. I'hesc occupations, like every other calling and office 
in Peru, always descended from father to son. The division of 
castes was in this particular as precise as that which existed in 
Hindustan or Egypt.” Again, Zurita^ says that in Mexico no 
one could carry on trade except by right of inheritance, or by 
public pennission. 'Ihe Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, 
and in the Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, 
barbers and club-carver.s are hereditary, — the separate classes 
being named matabooles, niooas and tooas. Nothing is more 
natural than that a father should teach his .son his handicraft, 
especially if there bo no organized system of public instruction ; 
it gives the father help at a cheap rate, it is the easiest introduc- 
tion to life for the son, and the custom or reputation of the 
father as a craftsman is often the most important legacy he hits 
to leave. The value of transmitted skill in the simple crafts 
was very great ; and what was once universal in communities 
still survives in outlying portions of communities which have 
not been brought within the general market of exchange. But 
so long as this process remains natural, there can be no question 
of caste, which implies that the adoption of a new^ profession is 
not merely unusual, but wrong and punishable. Then, the word 
caste has been applied to sacred corporations. A family or a 
tribe is consecrated to the semre of a particular altar, or all 
the altars of a particular god. Or a semi-sacred class, such as the 
Brehons or the Bards, is formed, and these, and perhaps some 
specially dignified professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free. Thus in J*cru, the priests of the Sun at Cuzco 
transmitted their office to their sons ; so did the Quipu-camayoc, 
or public registrars, and the amantas and haravccs, the learned 
men and singers.'^ In many countries political considerations, 
or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarriage between 
classes. Take, for example, the patricians and the plebeians at 
Rome, or the ^Traprturat, AaKo^i'cs or inpUnHoi, and the 
E/'Awtcs at Sparta. In Guatemala it was the law that if any 
noble married a plebeian woman he should be degraded to the 
caste of tnazequal, or plebeian, and be subject to the duties and 
services imposed on that class, and that the bulk of his estiite 
should be sequestered to the king.** In Madagascar marriage 
is strictly forbidden between the four classes of Nobles, Hovas, 
Zarahovas and Andevos,— the lowest of whom, however^, am 
apparently mere slaves. In a sense slavery might be called 'the 
lowest of castes, because in most of its forms it does permit some 
small customary rights to the slave. In a sense, too, the survival 
in European royalty of the idea of “ equality of birth ” {Ebeubur- 
tigkeit) is that of a caste conception, and the marriage of one of 
the members of a European royal family with a person not xif 
royal ^blood might be described as an infraction of caste rule. 

Caste in India is a question of more than historical interest. 
It is the great obstacle to government in accordance with modem 

* History of Peru, i. 143. 

* Ji'a/fpori 5 ur les differe.nies classes de tdiefs dans la nouvelle Espagne 
(1840), p. 223. 

* Somclliiug like thi'? is to be found in the Russian notion of ckin, 
or status according to official hierarchy of ranks, as modiliecl by the 
custom of myestniLhestvo, by wliich no one entering the public service 
could be placed beneath a person who had been subject to his father’s 
orders, llcreditary nobility at one time belonged to every servant, 
military or civil, al)Ove a certain rank, and a fam'ily remaining out of 
office for two generations lost its rights of nobility ; but in 1854 the 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state councillors of tho 
4th class. At one time, therefore, the ratfyadniya hmghi, or special 
registers, superseded by Peter the Great’s barkhatnaya kniga, or 
Velvet Book, contained a complete code of social privilege and pre- 
cedence. Peter’s “ tahel 0 rangakh ” contained fourteen classes. The 
subject is treated of in the iboo articles of the ninth volume of th« 
Russian Code Hvod Zakonov. The Russian Nobility, though 
prived of ^eir exemptions from conscription, personal taxation, and 
corporal punishment, still retain many advantages in the public 
service. 

* Juarros, Hist, of Guatemala, Tr. (London, 1823). 
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ideas, and to the work of native relipious reformers as well as of 
Christian missionaries. By some writers caste has been regarded 
as the great safeguard of social tranquillity, and therefore as the 
indispensable condition of the progress in certain arts and 
industries which the Hindus have made. Others, such as James 
Mill, have denounced it as fatal to the principle of free competi- 
tion and opposed to individual happiness. The latter view 
assumes a state of facts which was denied by Colebrookc, one of 
the highest authorities on Indian matters. 'Writing in 1798 he 
says,* after pointing out that any person unable to earn a .sub- 
sistence by the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of 
a lower caste or even of a higher ; “ Daily observation shows even 
Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sudra. We are 
aware that every caste forms itself into clubs or lodges, consisting 
of the .several individuals of that caste residing within a small 
distance, and that these clubs or lodges govern themselves 
by particular rules or customs or by-laws. But though some 
restrictions and limitations, not founded on religious prejudices, 
are found among their by-laws, it may l>e received as a general 
maxim that the occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled 
merely to a preference. P'very profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
Rising from religious prejudices is not greater than what exists 
in (yreat Britain from the effects of municipal and corporation 
laws. Jn Bengal the numlxirs of people actually willing to apply 
to any particular occupation are sufficient for the unlimited 
extension of any manufacture.” 'J'his was corroborated by 
F.lphinstonc,- who states that, during a long experience of India, 
he never heard of a single case of degradation from caste ; and it 
is illuslraled by the experience of the Indian army, in which men 
of all castes unite.** 

'rhe ordinary notion of modern caste is that it involves certain 
restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social intercourse, 
especially that implied in eating and drinking together. How 
far intermarriage is permitted, what are the effects of a marriage 
permitted but looked on as irregular, what are the penalties of a 
marriage forbidden, whether the rules protecting trades and 
occupations are in effect more than a kind of unionism grown 
inveterate through custom, by what means caste is lost, and in 
what circumstances it may be regained, — these are questions on 
which very little real or definite knowledge exists. Sir H. Risky 
regards the absolute prohibition of mixed marriages us now the 
essential and most prominent characteristic. It is very remark- 
able that the Vedas, on which the whole structure of Brahraanic 
faith and morals professes to rest, give no countenance to the 
later regulations of caste. The only passage bearing on the 
subject is in the Burusha Sukta, the goth Hymn of the loth Book 
of the Rigveda Samhita. When they divided man, how many 
did they make him ? What was his mouth ? what his arms ? 
what are called his thiglis and feet ? The Brahmana was his 
|»outh, the Kaganya was made his arms, the Vaisya became his 
thighs, the .Sudra was born Irom his feet.” Martin Haug finds in 
this a subtle allegory that the Brahmans were teachers, the 
Kshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed to the 
simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and to the fact 
that in the accounts of creation there the origin of many things 
besides classes of men is attributed in the same fanciful manner 
to parts of the divine person. It is in the rurana.s and the I^ws 
of Manu, neither of wliich claims direct inspiration, where they 

1 J.ije and Essa\s of H. T. Colebrookc, i. p. 104. 

litstnry of India. 

“ The crudities and cnu-lties of the caste system need not blind 
ns to its other as]iects. There is no doubt that it is the main cause 
of the fundamental stability and contentment by which Indian 
society has been braced up for centuries against the shocks of 
politics and the cataclysms of Nature. It proxndes every man with 
his place, his career, his occupation, his circle of friends. It makes 
him, at the outset, a member of a corporate body : it protects him 
through life from the canker of social jealousy ana unfulfilled 
aspirations ; it ensures him companionship and a sense of com- 
munity with others in like case with himself. The caste organization 
is to the Hindu his Club, his trade union, his benefit society, his 
philanthropic society. An Indian without caste, as things stand at 
present, is not quite easy to imagine ” (Sidney Low, Vision of Ivtdia, 
1900, ch. XV. p. 263). 


differ from the letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found 
on which all that is objectionable in caste has been ba.sed. Even 
in the Vishnu Purana, however, the legend of caste speaks of the 
four classes as being at first ” perfectly inclined to conduct 
springing from religious faith.” It is not till after the whole 
human race has fallen into sin that separate social duties are 
assigned to the clas.scs. The same hymn speaks of the evolution 
of qualities of Brahma. Saltva, or goodness, sprang from the 
mouth of Brahma ; Rajas, or passion, came from his breast ; 
'J amas, or darkness, from his thighs ; others he created from his 
feet. For each one of these gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thou.sand couples, male and kmaJe, have been created, 
to which the distinct heavcn.s, or places of perfection of Prajapati, 
Indra, Maruls and Gandharv^as are assigned. 'Jo the gunas are 
related the yugas, or ages : isl, the Krita, or glorious age of 
truth and piety, in which apparently no distinctions, at least no 
grades of excellence were known ; 2nd, the Treta, or ptTiod of 
knowledge ; 3rd, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen suppfises there irnty be an 
historical element in the legend tliat Pururava, a great conqueror 
of the 'freta age, founded aiste. The yugas are hardly periods of 
historical chronology, but there is no doubt that the Vayu 
Purana as.signs the definite origin of caste to the 1 reta period. 
“ 'J'he perfect beings of the first age, some tranquil, some fiery, 
some active and some distressed, were again born in the 'Lreta, 
as Brahmans, &c., governed by the good and bad actions per- 
formed in former births.” 'fhe same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a second 
was made, by which force, criminal justice and war were declared 
to be the business of the Kshatriyas j ofiiciatiug at sacrifices, 
sacred study and the receipt of presents to belong to the 
Brahmans ; traffic, cattle and agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the 
mechanical arts and service to the Sudras. 'J'he Ramayana hymn 
suggests that in the four great periods the castes successively arrive 
at the state of dharma or righteousness, 'rhus, a Sudra cannot, 
even by tl)c most rigorous self-mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas. As the hymn 
speak.s in the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation of Sudras 
as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in opposition to the story 
of a fourfold birth from lirahma is the legend that the castes 
sprang from Manu himself, who is removed by several generations 
of gods and clemi-gods from Brahma, 'riien, again, the Santi- 
parv'un alleges that the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was 
separated into castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood 
consists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. Munis, or 
persons born indiscriminately, frequently rise to the caste of 
Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sink to a lower level. 
The serpent observes : “ If a man is regarded by you as being a 
Brahman only in consequence of his conduct, then birth is vain, 
until action is shown.” But tliis change of caste takes place only 
through a .second birth, and not during the life which is spent in 
virtue. Another poetical conception of caste birth is expressed 
in the Harivamsa. The Brahmans were formed from an imperish- 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a perishable 
element (Kshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the Sudras 
from a modification of .smoke. 

The general result of the foregoing texts is that several contra- 
dictory accounts have been given of the origin of caste, and that 
these are for the most part unintelligible. Caste is described as 
a late episode in creation, and as born from different parts of 
different gods, from the mortal Manu, from abstract principles, 
and from non-entity. It is also described as coeval with creation, 
as existing in perfection during the Krita period, and subsequently 
falling into sin. 1 1 is also said that only Brahmans existed at first, 
the others only at later periods. Then the rationalistic theories of 
the Santiparvan upset the very foundation of caste, viz. hereditary 
transmission of the caste cliaracter.'^ It seems clear that when 
the Vedas were composed, many persons who were not Brahmans 
acted as priests, and saints, the “ preceptors of gods,” by their 
“ austere fervour,” rose from a lower rank to the dignity of 
Brahmanhood. Originally, indeed, access to the gods by prayer 
^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. (18O8). 
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and sacrifice was open to all classes of the community. As the 
Brahmans grow in political importance, they make religion an 
exclusive and sacred business. We find them deciding questions 
of succession to the throne, and enforcing their decisions. While 
in the earlier literature there are several instances of Brahmans 
receiving instruction from the hands of Ksliatriyas, in the Puranas 
and Manu death is made to overtake Kshatriyas who are not 
submissive to the Brahmans ; and in one case Visvamitra, the 
son of Gadhi, actually obtains Brahmanhood as a reward for his 
submission. It seems certain that many of the ancient myths 
were expressly manufactured by the Brahmans to show their 
superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to the Kshatriyas 
— a poetical effect which is sometimes spoiled by their claiming 
descent from their rivals. This brings us to a consideration of 
the theories which have been started to account for the appear- 
ance of Brahmanic caste, as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Alanu. 
James Mill, who invariably underestimated the influence on 
history of “ previous states of society,” suggested that the 
original division must have been the work of some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived the 
advantages which would result from a systematic division of 
labour. The subordination of castes he accounts for by the 
superstitious terror and the designing lust of power which have 
so frccpiently been invoked to explain the natural supremacy of 
the religious class. Because the ravages of war were dreaded 
most after the calamities sent by heaven, he finds that the 
military class properly occupy the second place. 'I'his arrange- 
ment he apparently contemplates as at no time either necessary 
or wholesome, and as finally destroyed by the selfish jealousies 
of caste, and by the degradations which the multiplication of 
trades made inevitivble. lleeren^ and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original diversity 
of race, and that the higher castes are possessed of superior 
beauty. The clear complexion and regular features of the Brah- 
mans are said to distinguish them as completely from the .Sudras 
as the Spanish Creoles were distinguished from the Peruvians. 
“ The high forehead, stout build, and light copper colour of the 
Brahmins and other castes allied to them, appear in strong con- 
trast with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes” (Stevenson, quoted by Max Muller, 
Chips, ii. p. 327)/'^ This explanation is, however, generally 
conjoined with that founded on the tradition of concjuest by the 
higher castes. 'I’here is no doubt that the three castes of lighter 
colour (traivarnika), the white Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, 
the yellow Vaisyas, are, at least in the early hymns and Brah- 
manas, spoken of as the Aryas, the .Sanskrit-speaking conquerors, 
in contradistinction t(^ the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines 
Dasyus. In fact arya, which means noble, is derived from Srya, 
which means householder, and was the original name of tl.e 
largest caste, now called Vaisyas. 'flie great Sanscrit scholar, 
Rudolf von Roth (1821-1895), in his Brahma und die Brah- 
manan •* held that the Vedic people advanced from their home in 
the Punjab, drove the aborigines into the hills, and took possession 
of the country lying between the Ganges, the Jumna and the 
Vindhya range. “ In this stage of complication and disturbance,” 
he said, “ power naturally fell into the hands of those who did 
not possess any direct authority,” Le, the domestic priests of 
the numerous tribal kings. The Sudras he regarded as a con- 
quered race, perhaps a branch of the Aryan stock, which immi- 
grated at an earlier period into India, perhaps an autochthonous 

* Ideen, i. 610. 

• The idea of a conquoring white race is strangely repeated in tho 
later history of India. The Rajputs and Brahmans are succeeded by 
the Mussulmans, the Turks, the Afghans. There was an aristocracy 
of colour under the Mogul dynasty. But under an Indian climate it 
could not last many generations. The Brahmans of .southern India 
were as black as the lowest castes ; the Chandalas are .said to he 
descended from Brahman.s. According to Manu the Chandala must 
not dwell within town ; his sole wealth must be dogs and asses ; his 
clothes mu.st consist of the mantles of decea.sed persons ; his dishes 
must be broken Bpts, Surely this vituperative description must 
apply to an abori^al race. 

Zeitschrift dir diutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Band i. 
(quoted by Muir, Hlf supra). 


Indian tribe. The latter hypothesis is opposed to the fact that, 
while the Sudra is debarred from sharing three important Vedic 
sacrifices, the Bhagasata Parana expressly permits him to 
.sacrifice “ without mantras,"' and imposes on him duties with 
reference to Brahmans and cows which one would not expect in 
the case of a nation strange in blood. But unless a previous 
.subordination of ciistes among the conquering race be supposed, 
it seems difficult to see why the warrior-class, who having 
contributed most to the conquest must have been masters of the 
situation, should have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans. The position of the Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But are there .sound historical reasons for supposing 
that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different nations, or that 
either class was confined to one nation ? The liypothe.sis was 
held in a somewhat modified form by Mciners,** who supposed 
that instead of one conquest there may have been two successive 
immigmtions, — the first immigrants being subdued by the second, 
and then forming an intermediate class between their conquerors 
and the aborigines ; or, if there were no aborigines, the mixture 
of the two immigrant races would form an intermediate class. 
In the same way Talboys Wheeler ^ suggested that the Sudra 
may be the original conquerors of the race now represented by 
the Pariahs. Most of thc.se explanations si-em rather to describe 
the mode in which the existing institutions of caste might be 
transplanted from one land to another, from a motherland to its 
colonies, and altered by its new conditions. Military conquest, 
though it often introduces servitude, does not naturally lead to 
the elevation of the priesthood. It is unscientific to assume large 
historic-iU events, or large ethnological facts, or the existence of 
.some creator of social order.*' 

As Benjamin Constant ' points out, caste rests on the religious 
idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, end the social 
idea of certain functions being committed to certain classes, 
'I'he idea of physical purity was largely developed under the 
Mosaic legislation ; in fact the internal regulations of the 
Es.senes (who were divided into four classcs)resemblc the frivolous 
prohibitions of Brahmanism. As the daily intercourse of men 
in trade and industry presents numberless occasion.s on which 
the stain of real or fancied impurity might be caught, the power 
of the religious class who define the rules of purity and the 
penalties of their violation becomes very great. Moreover, 
the Hindus are deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepared 
for Purohiti or priest-rule. ’Hiey were also passionately attached 
to their national hymns, some of which had led them to victory, 
while others were associated with the benign influences of nature. 
Only the priest could chant or teach these hymns, and it was 
believed that the smallest mistake in pronunciation would draw 
down the anger of the gods. But however favourable the con- 
ditions of spiritual dominion might be, it seems to have been 
by no more natural process than hard fighting that the Brahmans 
finally asserted their supremacy. We are told that Parasuram«]j 
the great hero of the Brahmans, “ cleared the earth thrice severi 
times of the, Kshatriya caste, and filled with their blood the five 
large lakes of Samauta.” Wheeler thinks that the substitution 
of blood-sacrifices for offerings of parched grain, clarified butter 
and soma wine marks an adaptation by the Brahmans of the great 
military banquets to the purposes of political supremacy. It 
is not, therefore, till the Brahmanic period of Indian history, 
which ends with the coming of Sakya Muni, in 600 b.c., that we 
find the caste-definitions of Manu realized as facts. These arc 
— “ To Brahmans he {i,c. Brahma) assigned the duties of reading 

♦ De Origine Castarum (Gottingen). 

* History of India, vol. i. (1867-1871). 

® For a characteristic appreciation of caste sec Comte, Cours de 
philosophie positive, vi. c. 8. He regards the hereditary transmission 
of functions under the rule of a sacerdotal clas.s as a nece.ssary and 
universal stage of social progre.ss, greatly modified by war and 
colonization. The morality of caste was. he contends, an improve- 
ment on what preceded ; but its permanence was impo.ssible, because 
“ the political rule of intelligence is hostile to human progress.*' 
The seclusio^j of women and the preservation of industrial inventions 
were features of caste ; atid the higher priests were also magistrates, 
philosophers, artists, engineers, and physicians. 

^ De la religion, ii. 8. 
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the Vedas, of teaching, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, 
of giving alms if they be rich, and if indigent of receiving gifts.” ^ 
The duties of the Kshatriya are “ to defend the people, to give 
alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, to shun the allurements of 
sensual gratification.” The duties of a Vaisya are “ to keep 
herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the 
scripture, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate 
land. These three castes (the twice bom) wear the sacred 
thread. The one duty of a Sudra is “ to serve the before- 
mentioned classes without depreciating their worth.” - The 
Brahman is entitled by primogeniture to the whole universe * 
he may eat no flesh but that of victims ; he has his peculiar 
clothes. He is bound to help military and commercial men in 
distress. He may seize the goods of a Sudra, and whatever 
the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a certain 
amount. The Sudra is to serve the twice bom ; and even when 
emancipated cannot be anything but a Sudra. He may not 
learn the Vedas, and in sacrifice he must omit the sacred texts. 
A Sudra in distress may turn to a handicraft ; and in the same 
circumstances a Vaisya may stoop to service. Whatever crime 
a Brahman might commit, his person and property were not to 
be injured ; but whoever struck a Brahman with a blade of grass 
would become an inferior quadruped during twenty-one trans- 
migrations. In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers ; he was the raja’s priest, exempt from taxation, the 
performer of public sacrifices, the expounder of Manu, and at 
one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls. He is more 
liable than less holy persons to pollution, and his ablutions are 
therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who slandered a Brahman 
was to be fined loo panas (a copper weight of 200 grains); a 
Vaisya was fined 200 panas ; a Sudra was to be whipped. A 
Brahman slandering any of the lower castes pays 50, 25 or 12 
panas. In ordinary salutations a Brahman is asked whether 
his devotion has prospered ; a Kshatriya, whether he has suffered 
from his wounds ; a Vai.sya whether his health is secure ; a 
Sudra whether he is in good health.® In administering oaths 
a Brahman is asked to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya by 
his weapons, house or elephant ; a Vaisya by his kine, grain 
or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties of perjury. 
The Hindu mind is fertile in oaths ; before the caste assembly 
the Dhurm, or caste custom, is sometimes appealed to, or the 
feet of Brahma, or some cow or god or sacred river, or the bel 
(the sacred creeper), or the roots of the turmeric plant. The 
castes are also distinguished by their modes of marriage. Those 
peculiar to Brahmans seem to be — ist, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed only with a single robe, is given to a man learned in the 
Veda whom her father has voluntarily invited and respectfully 
receives ; 2ncl, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, in gay attire 
is given, when the sacrifice is already begun, to the officiating 

^ The great mass of the Brahmans were in reality mendicants, who 
liyed on the festivals of birth, marriage, and death, and on the fines 
exacted for infractions of caste rule. Others had establishments 
called Muths, endowed with Jagir villages. There were two distinct 
orders of officiating priests— the Purohita, or family priest, who 
performed all the domestic rites, and probably gave advice in secular 
matters, and the Guru, who is the head of a religious sect, making 
tours of superintendence and exaction, and having the power to 
degrade from caste and to restore. In .some cases the Guru is recog- 
nized as the Mehilra or officer of the caste assembly, from whom he 
receives Huks, or salary, and an exemption from house and stamp 
taxes, and service as begarree (Steele’s Law and Customs of Hindoo 
Castes within the Dekhan Provinces, 1826 ; later edition, 1868). 
Expulsion from caste follows on a number of moral offences {e.g. 
assault, murder, &c.). as well as ceremonial offences {e,g, eating 
prohibited food, eating with persons of lower caste, abstaining from 
funeral rites, _ having connexion with a low-caste woman). Exclusion 
means that it is not allowed to eat with or enter the houses of the 
members of the caste, the offender being in theory not degraded but 
dead. For some heinous offences, i.e, against the express letter of 
the Shasters, no readmission is possible. But generally this depends 
on the ability of the out-caste to pay a fine, and to supply the caste 
with an expiatory feast of sweetmeats. He has also to go through 
the Sashtanyam, or prostration of eight members, and to drink the 
Panchakaryam, Le, drink of the five products of the cow {Descri-Mion 
of People of India, Abb6 J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore, Eng. 
trans., London, 1817 ; edition by Pope, Madras, 1862). 

* Manu, X. 88-90. Wheeler ii. 533. 
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priest. The primitive marriage forms of Rashasas or Rachasa, 
when a maiden is seized by force from home, while she weeps and 
calls for help, is said to be appropriate to Kshatriyas, To the 
two lower castes the ceremony of Asura is open, in which the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride, A Kshatriya woman on her marriage 
with a Brahman must hold an arrow in her hand ; a Vaisya 
woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military classes must 
hold a whip ; a Sudra woman marrying one of the upper castes 
must hold the skirt of a mantle. 

How little the system described by Manu applies to the exist- 
ing castes of India may be seen in these facts — (1) that there is 
no artisan caste mentioned by Manu ; (2) that eating with 
another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, is not 
said by him to involve loss of caste, though these are now among 
the most frequent sources of degradation. The system must 
have been profoundly modified by the teaching of Buddha : 

As the four rivers which fall into the Ganges lose their names 
as soon as they mingle their waters with the holy river, so all 
who believe in Buddha cease to be Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras.” After Buddha, Sudra dynasties ruled 
in many parts of India, and under the Mogul dynasty the Cayets, 
a race of Sudras, had almost a monopoly of public offices. But 
Buddha did not wish to abolish caste. Thus it is related that a 
Brahman Pundit who had embraced the doctrines of Buddha 
nevertheless found it necessary, when his king touched him, to 
wash from head to foot.** Alexander the Great found no castes 
in the Punjab, but Megasthenes has left an account of the ryots 
and tradesmen, the military order and the gymnosophists 
(including the Buddhist Germanes) whom he found in the country 
of the Ganges.^ From his use of the w'ord gymnosophist it is 
probable that Megasthenes confounded the Brahmans with the 
hermits or fakirs ; and this explains his statement that any 
Hindu might become a Brahman. Megasthenes spent some time 
at the court of Sandracottus (Chandragupta Maurya), a con- 
temporary of Seleiicus Nicator. All the later Greeks® follow 
liis statement and concur in enumerating seven Indian castes 
—sophists, agriculturists, herdsmen, artisans, warriors, in- 
spectors, councillors. On the revival of Brahmanism it was 
found that the second and third castes had disappeared, and 
that the field was now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, 
and a host of mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, 
IJnulum and Prutilum, left-hand and right-hand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes. Manu himself 
gives a list of these impure castes, and the Ain-i-Akbari (1556- 
1605) makes the positive statement that there were then" 500 
tribes bearing the name of Kshatriya, while the real caste no 
longer existed. Most of these subdivisions are really trade- 
organizations, many of them living in village-communities, which 
trace descent from a pure caste. Thus in Bengal there are the 
Vaidya or Baidya, the physicians, who, Manu says, originated 
in the marriage of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. 

As Colebrooke said, Brahmans and Sudras enter into all trades, 
but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignorant even of their own 
scriptures) have succeeded in maintaining their monopoly of 
Vedic learning, which really means a superficial acquaintance 
with the Puranas and Manu. Though they have succeeded in 
excluding others from sacred employment, only a portion of the 
caste are actually engaged in religious ceremonies, in sacred study, 
or even in religious begging. Many are privates in the army, 
many water-carriers, many domestic servants. And they have, 
like other castes, many subdivisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage. The ideal Brahman is gone: 
the priest “ with his hair and beard clipp)ed, his passions sub- 
dued, his mantle white, his body pure, golden rings in his ear.” 
But the hold which caste has on the Hindu minds may, perhaps 
be most clearly seen in the history of the Christian missions and 
m comparatively recent times. The Jesuits Xavier and Fra dei 

J Travels of Pah Hian, c. 27. # Strabo. Ind. sec. 59. 

XV Indtc, c. II, 12 ; Diod, Sic. ii. c. 40, 41 ; and Strabo 
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Nobili did everythin" hut become Brahmans in order to convert 
the south of India — they pul on a dress of cavy or veilow colour, 
they made frequent ablutions, they lived on vegetables and milk, 
they put on their foreheads the sandalwood paste used by the 
Brahmans — and Gregory XV. published a bull sanctioning 
caste regulations in the Christian churches of India. The 
Danish mission of 'I>an(juebar, the (rerman mission of the heroic 
Schwarz, whose headquarters were 'I'anjore, also permitted caste 
to l^e retained by their followers. Even the priests of Buddha, 
whose life was a protest against caste, re-erected the system in 
the island of Ceylon, where the radis or raduis were reduced to 
much the same state as the Pariahs.^ JVotestant missions have 
made but little progress, even in recent years. The number 
of native converts to Christianity rose from 1,24^1.000 in 1S72 
to 2,664,000 in 1901 ; these figures, lunvever, arc hy themselves 
rather misleading, for (’hristianity appears to have touched 
the higher classes in India not at all, only the out-castes. 

It is still the general huv that to constitute a good marriage 
the parties must belong to the same caste, hut to unconnected 
families, lindouhtedly, however, the three higher castes were 
always permitted to intermarr}' wuth the caste next below their 
own, the issue taking the lower caste or sometimes forming a new 
class. A Hudra need not marry a w'ife of the same caste or sect 
as liimself. In 1871 it was decided hy the judicial committee 
of the privy council that a marriage between a zemindar (land- 
owner) of the Malavar class, a subdivision of the .Sudra caste, 
w'ith a woman of the \’ellala class of Sudras is lawful. Generally 
also a w'oman may not marry beneath her own caste. The feeling 
is not so strong against a man marrying even in the lowest caste, 
for Manu permits the son of a JJrahman and a Sudra mother 
to raise his family to the highest caste in the seventh generation. 
The illegitimacy resulting from an in\alid marriage does not 
render incapable of caste ; at least it does not so dis<|ualify the 
lawful children of the bastard. On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between llie spouses : if the oiit-castc 
be a soilless woman, she is accounted dead, and funeral rites arc 
performed for her ; if slie have a son, he is bound to maintain 
her. It is remarkable that the professional concubinage of the 
dancing-girl docs not involve degradation, if it be with a person 
of the same caste. This suggests that whatever may be the 
function of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. 
The rules as to prohibited degrees in marriage used to lie very 
strict, but they arc now relaxed. An act of 1856 legalized re- 
marriage by widow's in all the castes, with a conditional forfeit- 
ure of the deceased husband’s estate, unless the husband has 
expressly sanctioned the second marriage. The later Indian 
Marriage Act was directed again.st the iniquitous child marriages ; 
it requires a minimum age. In many ways the theoretical 
inferiority of the Sudra absolves him from the restraints 
which the letter of the law lays on the higher castes. Thus a 
Sudra may adopt a daughter's or sister’s son, though this is 
contrary to the general rule that the adopter should be able to 
marry the mother of the adopted person. The rule requiring the 
person adopted to be of the same caste and ^oira or family as the 
adopter is also dispensed with in the case of Sudras. In fact, it is 
only a married person w'hom a Sudra may not adf)pt. As regard.s 
inheritance the Sudra doej? not come off so well in competitifm 
with the other castes. “ The sons of a Brahamana in the several 
tribes have four sliares or three or tw'o or one j the children of 
a Kshatriya have three portions or two or one ; and those of 
a Vaisya take two parts or one.’^ This refers to the case per- 
mitted by law, and not unknown in practice, of a Brahman 
having four wives of different castes, a Kshatriya three, and so 
on. But all sons of. inferior caste are excluded from property 
coming hy gift to the father ; and a Sudra son is also excluded 
from land acquired by purchase. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that under an act of 1850, loss of caste no longer affects 
the capacity to inherit or to 1-Ki adopted. In cases of succession 
db intestato on failure of the preceptor, pupil, and fellow-student 
(heirs called by the Hindu l|iw after relatives), a priest, or any 
Brahman, many succeed. Where a Sudra is the only son of a 
1 Irving, Theory and Practice of Caste (London, 1859). 


Brahman, the Sapinda, or next of kin, would take two-thirds 
of the inheritance ; where he is the only son of anv other twice- 
born father, the Sapinda would take one-half. Po.ssiblv, the rule 
of equal division among sons of equal caste did not at first apply 
to Itrahmans, who, as the eldest sons of (iod, would perhaps 
observe the custom of primogeniture among themselves. On the 
other baud it wiis laid down in the judicial cfjmmittee in 1869, 
contrary to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Sudder 
court, that, in defa.ult ol lawful children, the illegitimate children 
of the Sudra caste inherit their putative father’s estate, and, even 
if there be law'ful children, are entitled to maintenance out of the 
estate. It had previously been decided Sir Edw'ard Kyan in 
1857 that the illegitimate children of a Rajput, or of any other 
member of a superior caste, have no right of inheritance even 
under will, but a mere right to maintenance, provided the children 
are docile. It .seems then that the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, 
though in one sense non-existent, still control Hindu succession. 

With regard to Persia the Zend Avesta speaks of a fourfold 
division of the ancient inhabitants of Iran into priests, warriors, 
agriculturists and artificers ; and also of a sevenfold division corre- 
sponding to t he seven amschespands, or servants of Ormuzd. Tliis 
was no invention of Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golde n 
age of Jemshid or Diemschid. The priestly caste of Mjigi was 
divided into Herbeds or disciples, Mohcd.s or masters, and Dcstur 
Molxids or complete masters, 'i’hc last-named were alone entitled 
to read the liturgies of Ormuzd ; they alone predicted the future 
and carried the sacred cosit, or girdle, havanj or cup, and harsom, 
or bunch of twigs. 'J'he Zend word baresma is supposed to he 
connected with Brahma, or sacred element, of winch the s) nil)ol 
was a bunch of kusa grass, generally called veda. "J’hc IVrsian 
and Hindu religions are further connected hy the ceremony 
cjtllcd Homa in the one and Soma in the other. Haug, in his 
Traci on the Origin of Brahmanism (quoted hy Muir, nht sujna )^ 
maintains that the division in the Zend Avesta oi tiu* followers 
of Ahura J\la/.da into Atharvas, Rathaesvas, and Vastrya was 
precisely equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He 
also asserts that only the sons of priests (Atharvas) could become 
priests, a rule still in force among the Parsis. 'I’he Book of J laniel 
rather suggests that the Magi were an elective Ijody ; and as 
regards the secular classes there does not sc'crn to be a trace of 
hcreditar)^ employment or religious siilx>rdination. ’I’here is 
a legend in the Dahistan of a great conqueror, Maliabad, who 
divided the Ahyssinians into tlie usual four castes ; and Strabo 
mentions a similar clas.sification of the Iberians into J-ungs, priests, 
soldiers, husbandmen and menials. 

At one lime it was the universal opinion that in Egypt there 
were at least two great castes, priests and warriors, tlie functions 
of which Were transmitted from father to son, the minor pro- 
fessions grouped under the great castes being also subject to 
hereditary transmission. This opinion was held by Otfried 
Muller," Meiners of Gottingen, and others. Doubts were first 
.suggested by Rossellini, and after ( hampollion had deciphered 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, J. J. Ampere » boldly announced 
that there were in Egypt no castes strictly so called ; that in 
particular the professions of priest, soldier, judge, &c., were not 
hercditaiy ; and that the division of Egyptian society was merely 
that which is generally found in certJiin stages of social growth 
between the liberal professions and the mechanical arts and 
trades. No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 
observed in the monumental pictures of the different Egyptian 
c.fistcs. From an inspection ol numerous tombs, sarcophagi, 
and funeral stones, wliich frequently enumerate the names and 
professions of several kinsfolk of tlie deceased, Ampere concluded 
that sacerdotal and military functions were sometimes united 
in the same person, and might even be combined with civil 
functions ; that intermarriage might certainly take place between 
the sacred and military orders ; and tliat the members of the 
Stirne natural family did frequently adopt the different occupations 
which had been supposed to be the exclusive property of the 
castes. The tombs of Beni Ilassan show in a striking manner the 

5 Manual of Archaenlogv. 
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Egyptian tendency to accumulate, rather than to separate, 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for the 
worship of a particular divinity. An interesting “section'* of 
Egyptian society is afforded by a granite monument preserved 
in the museum at Naples. Nine figures in bas-relief represent 
the deceased, his father, three brothers, a paternal uncle, and the 
father and two brothers of his wife. Another side contains the 
mother, wife, wife’s mother and maternal aunts. The deceased 
is described as a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; 
his elder brother as a priest and architect ; his third brother as a 
provincial governor, and his father as a priest of Ammon. The 
family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal. Egj’-ptian caste, 
therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different castes, 
and one person to be of more castes than one, and of different 
castes from those to which his fat her or wife belonged. The lower 
employments, commerce, agriculture, even medicine, arc never 
mentioned on the tombs, 'i'he absolute statements about caste 
in l^gypt, circulated by such writers as Reynier and Dc Goguet, 
have, no doulU, been founded on passages in Herodotus (ii. 143, 
164), who mentions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary 
profession ; in Diodorus Siculus (i. 2-8),* who mentions five 
classes and a hereditary priesthood ; and in Plato, who, anxious 
to illustrate the principle of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Tmaeus of a total 
separation of the six classes — priests, soldiers, husbandmen, 
artisans, hunters and shepherds. Heercn (ii. 504) does not 
hesitate to ascriV)e the formation of Egyptian caste to the meeting 
of different races. According to the chronology constructed 
by Hunsen the division into castes began in the period 10,000- 
9000, and was completed along with the introduction of animal 
worship and the improvement of writing under the third dynasty 
in the 6th or 7th century of the Old JCttipire. The Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Dicacarchus, in the 
Second Rook of lidlas, mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who, about 
3712 B.C., “enacted that no one should abandon his father’s 
trade, for this he considered as leading to avarice.’* Bunsen 
conjectures that this may refer to Scsostoris, the lawgiver of 
Manetho’s third or Memphite dynasty, the eighth from Mencs, 
who introduced writing, building with hewn stone, and medicine ; 
possibly, also, to Sesostris, who, Aristotle says {Poht. vii. 1), 
introduced caste to Crete. He further observes that in I’^gypt 
there was never a conquered indigenous race. 'Jdiere was one 
nation wdth one language and one religion ; the public panegyrics 
embraced the wdiole people ; every Egyptian was the child and 
friend of the gods. 'I'he kings were generally warriors, and latterly 
adopted into the sacerdotal caste. Intermarriage was the rule, 
except between the swineherds and all other classes. “ Every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians ” (Gen. xlvi. 34). 

The comprehensive essay by Sir 11 . 11 . Risley in the introductory 
volunn'of t he Indian rensus Report for 1001 is the best recent account 
of caste in India. Sec also, besides the worl<.s ixieiitioiicd in the 
text, Sir Deiizil Ibbetson’s Report on the Punjal) Cenbus (iS8i); W. 
CTOokc, Things Indian (1905) and other books by this author on 
Indian religion and caste ; Sevort, J.es Castes dans Vlnde (1896) *' 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects (1896). There 
is an interesting chapter on tlie subject in Sidney I^w’s Vision of 
India (1900). See also India, Indian Law, and Hinduism, 

CASTEL, LOUIS BERTRAND (1688-1757), French mathe- 
matician, was born at Montpellier on the nth of November 
1688, and entered the order of the Jesuits in 1703. Having 
studied literature, he afterwards devoted himself entirely to 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He wrote several scien- 
tific works, that which attracted most attention at the time 
being his Opitque des couleurs (1740), or treatise on the melody 
of colours. He endeavoured to illustrate the subject by a 
clavecin oculaire^ or ocular harpsichord ; but the treatise and 
the illustration were quickly forgotten. He also wrote Mathe- 
maiique universelle (1728) and Tratii de physique sur la pesantcur 
universelle des corps (1724). He also published a critical account 
of the system of Sir Isaac Newton in French in 1743. 

OASTELAR Y RIPOLL, EMILIO (1832-1899), Spanish states- 
man, was bom at Cadiz on the 8th of September 1832, At the 
age of seven he lost his father, who had taken an active part in 
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the progressist agitations during the reign of Ferdinand VIL, 
and had passed several years as an exile in England. He at- 
tended a grammar-school at Sax. In 1848 he began to study 
law in Madrid, but soon elected to compete for admittance at 
the school of philo.sophy and letters, where he took the degree 
of doctor in 1853. He was an obscure republican .student when 
the Spanish revolutionary movement of 1854 took place, and the 
young liberals and democrats of that epoch decided to hold a 
meeting in the largest theatre of the capital. On that occasion 
Casteiar delivered his maiden .speech, which at once placed him 
in the van of the advanced politicians of the reign of Queen 
Isabella. From that moment he took an active part in politics, 
radical journalism, literary and historical pursuits. Casteiar 
was compromised in the first rising of June 1866, which was 
concerted by Marshal Prim, and crushed, after much bloodshed, 
in the streets by Marshals O’Donnell and Serrano. A court- 
martial condemned him m coniumaciam to death by “ garote 
vil,” and he had to hide in the house of a friend until he escaped 
to France. There he hved two years until the successful revolu- 
tion of 1868 allowed him to return and enter the Cortes for the 
first time — ^as deputy for Saragossa. At the same time he re- 
sumed the professorship of history at the Madrid university. 
Casteiar soon became famous by his rhetorical speeches in the 
C onstituent C'ortes of 1869, where he led the republican minority 
in advocating a federal republic as the logical outcome of the 
recent revolution. He thus gave much trouble to men like 
Serrano, 'I’opete and Prim, who had never harboured the idea 
of drifting into advanced democracy, and who had each his own 
scheme for re-establishing the monarchy with certain consti- 
tutional restrictions. Hence arose Castelar’s constant and 
vigorous criticisms of the successive plans mooted to place a 
Hohenzollcrn, a Portugue.se, the duke of Montpensier, Eapartero 
and finally Amadeus of Savoy on the throne. He attacked with 
relentless vigour the short-lived monarchy of Amadeus, and con- 
tributed to its downfall. 

The aI>dication of Amadeus led to the proclamation of the 
federal republic. The senate and congress, very largely composed 
of monarcliists, permitted themselves to be dragged along into 
democracy by the republican minority headed by Salmeron, 
Figucras, Pi y Margall and Casteiar. The short-lived federal 
republic from the iith of Februar}' 1873 to the 3rd of January 
1 874 was the culminating point of the career of Casteiar, and bis 
conduct during those eleven months was much praised by the 
wiser portion of his fellow-countrymen, though it alienated from 
him the sympathies of the majority of his quondam friends in 
the republican ranlcs. 

Before the revolution of 1868 Casteiar had begun to dissent 
from the doctrines of the more advanced republicans, and 
particularly as to the moans to be employed for their success. 
He abhorred bloodshed, he disliked mob rule, he did not approve 
of military pronunciamientos. His idea would have been a 
parliamentary republic on the American lines, with some traits 
of the Swiss constitution to keep in touch with the rcgionalist 
and provincialist inclinations of many parts of the peninsula. 
He would have placed at the head of his commonwealth a 
president and Cortes freely elected by the people, ruling the 
country in a liberal spirit and with due respect for conservative 
principles, religious traditions and national unity. Such a 
statesman was sure to clash with the doctrinaires, like Salmeron, 
who wanted to imitate French methods ; with Pi y Margall, 
who wanted a federal republic after purely Spemish ideas of 
decentralization ; and above all with the intransigent and gloomy 
fanatics who became the leaders of the cantonal insurrections at 
Cadiz, Seville, Valencia, Malaga and Cartagena in 1873. 

At first Casteiar did his best to work with the other republican 
members of the first government of the federal republic. He 
accepted the post of minister for foreign affairs. He even went 
so far as to side with his colleagues, when serious difficulties 
arose between the new government and the president of the 
Cortes, Senor Martos, who was backed by a very imposing 
commission composed of the most infiuential conservative 
members of the last parliament of the Savoyard king, which had 
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suspended its sittings shortly after proclaiming the federal 
republic. A sharp struggle was carried on for weeks between 
the executive and this commission, at first presided over by 
Martos, and, when he resigned, by Salmeron. In the background 
Marshal Serrano and many politicians and militiiry men steadily 
advocated a coup iVhai in order to avert the triumph of the 
republicans. The adversaries of the executive were prompted 
by the captain -general of Madrid, Pavia, who promised the 
co-operation of the garrison of the capital. The president, 
Salmeron, and Marshal Serrano himself lacked decision at the 
last moment, and lost time and many opportunities by which 
the republican ministers profited. The federal republicans 
became masters of the situation in the last fortnight of April 
187.^, and turned the tables on their adversaries by making a 
pacific bloodless pronunciamienio. 

The battalions of the militia that had assembled in the bull- 
ring near Marshal Serrano’s house to assist the anti-democratic 
movement were disarmed, and their leaders, the politicians 
and generals, were allowed to escape to France or Portugal. 
The Cortes were dissolved, and the federal and constituent 
Cortes of the republic convened, but they only sat during the 
summer of 1873, long enough to show their absolute incapacity, 
and to convince the executive that the safest policy was to 
suspend the session for several months. 

This was the darkest period of the annals of the Spanish 
revolution of 1873-1874. Matters got to such a climax of disorder, 
disturbance and confusion, from the highest to the lowest strata 
of Spanish society, that the president of the executive, Figueras, 
deserted his post and fled the country. Pi y Margall and Sal- 
meron, in successive attempts to govern, found no support in 
the really important and influential elements of Spanish society. 
Salmeron had even to appeal to such well-known reactionary 
generals as Pavia, Sanchez, Brcgna and Moriones, to assume 
the command of the armies in the south and in the north of 
Spain. Fortunately these officers responded to the call of the 
executive. In less than five weeks a few thousand men properly 
handled sufficed to quell the cantonal risings in Cordoba, Sevilla, 
Cadiz and Malaga, and the whole of the south might have been 
soon pacified, if the federal republican ministers had not once 
more given way to the pressure of the majority of the Cortes, 
composed of “ Intransigentes ” and radical republicans. 'I’he 
president, Salmeron, after showing much indecision, resigned, 
but not until he had recalled the general in command in Andalusia, 
Pavia. This resignation was not an unfortunate event for the 
country, as the federal Cortes not only made Castelar chief of 
the executive, though his partisans were in a minority in the 
Parliament, but they gave him much liberty to act, as they 
decided to suspend the sittings of the hou.se until 2nd January 
1874. This was the turning-point of the Spanish revolution, 
as from that day the tide set in towards the successive develop- 
ments that led to the restoration of the Bourbons. 

On becoming the ruler of Spain at the beginning of September 
1873, Castelar at once devoted his attention to the reorganization 
of the army, whose numbers had dwindled down to about 
70,000 men. This force, though aided by considerable bodies 
of local militia and volunteers in the northern and western 
provinces, was insufficient to cope with the 60,000 Girlists in 
arms, and with the still focmiltoble nucleus of cantonalists around 
Alcoy and Cartagena. T#l^)|ijpy the deficiencies Castelar called 
out more than 100,000 oMlMfts, who joined the colours in less 
than six weeks. He s^ftMPhis generals without respect of 
politics, sending Morionttlite* the Basque provinces and Navarre 
at the head of 20,000 rtifea’ Martinez Campos to Catalonia with 
several thousand, and lijpez Dominguez, the nephew of Marshal 
Serrano, to begin the land blockade of the last stronghold of the 
cantonal insurgents, Cartagena, where the crews of Spain’s only 
fleet had joined the revolt. 

Castelar next turned his attention to the Church. He renewed 
direct relations with the Vatican, and at last induced Pope 
Pius IX. to approve his selection of two dignitaries to occupy 
vacant sees as well as his nominee for the vacant archbishopric 
of Valencia, a prelate who afterwards became archbishop of 
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Toledo, and remained to the end a close friend of Castelar. 
He put a stop to all persecutions of the Church and religious 
orders, and enforced respect of Church property. He attempted 
to restore some order in the treasury and administration of 
finance, w'ith a view to obtain ways and mcan.s to cover the 
expense of the three civil wars, Carlist, cantonal and Cuban. 
The Cuban insurgents gave him much trouble and anxiety, the 
famous Virginius incident nearly leading to a rupture between 
Spain and the United States. Castelar sent out to ('uba all the 
reinforcements he could spare, and a new governor-general, 
Jovellar, whom he peremptorily instructed to crush the mutinous 
spirit of the Cuban militia, and not allow them to drag Spain 
into a conflict with the United States. Acting uf)on the instruc- 
tions of Castelar, J ovellar gave up the filibuster vessels, and those 
of the crew and passengers who had not been summarily shot 
by General Burriel. Castelar always prided himself on having 
terminated this incident without too much damage to the prestige 
of Spain. 

At the end of 1873 Castelar had reason to be satisfied with 
the results of his efforts, with the military operations in the 
peninsula, with the assistance he was getting from the middle 
classes and even from many of the political elements of the 
Spanish revolution that were not republican. On the other 
hand, on the eve of the meeting of the federal Cortes, he could 
indulge in no illusions as to what he had to expect from the bulk 
of the republicans, who openly dissented from his conservative 
and conciliatory policy, and announced that they would reverse 
it on the very day the Cortes met. Warnings came in plenty, and 
no less a personage than the man he had made captain-general of 
Madrid, General J*avia, suggested that, if a conflict arose between 
Castelar and the majority of the Cortes, not only the garrison 
of Madrid and its chief, but all the armies in the field and their 
generals, were disposed to stand by the president. Castelar knew 
too well what such offers meant in the classic land of pronuncia- 
mientoSy and he refused so flatly that Pavia did not renew his 
advice. The sequel is soon told. The Cortes met on the 2nd 
of January 1874. The intransigent majority refused to listen to 
a last eloquent appeal that Castelar made to their patriotism 
and common sense, and they passed a vote of censure. (Castelar 
resigned. The Cortes went on wrangling for a day and night 
until, at daybreak on the 3rd of January 1874, General Pavia 
forcibly ejected the deputies, closed and dissolved the Cortes, 
and called up Marshal Serrano to form a provisional government. 

Castelar kept apart from active politics during the twelve 
months that Serrano acted as president of the republic. Another 
pronunciamiento finally put an end to it in the last week of 
December 1874, when Generals Campos at Siigunlo, Jovellar 
at Valencia, Prime de Rivera at Madrid, and Laserna at Logrono, 
proclaimed Alphonso XII. king of Spain. ( astelar then went 
into voluntary exile for fifteen months, at the end of which 
he was elected deputy for Barcelona. He sat in all subsequent 
parliaments, and just a month before his death he was elected 
as representative of Murcia. During that period he became 
even more estranged from the majority of the republicans. 
Bitter experience had shown him that their federal doctrines 
and revolutionary methods could lead to nothing in harmony 
with the aspirations of the majority of Spaniards. He elected, 
to use his own words, to defend and to seek the realization of 
the substance of the programme of the Spanish revolution of 
1868 by evolution, and legal, pacific means. Hence the contrast 
between his attitude from 1876 to 1886, during the reign of 
Alphonso XII., when he stood in the front rank of the Opposition 
to defend the reforms of that revolution against Senor C'anovas, 
and his attitude from 1886 to 1891. In this latter period Castelar 
acted as a sort of independent auxiliary of Sagas ta and of the 
Liberal party. As soon as Castelar saw universal suffrage re- 
established he solemnly declared in the Cortes that his task 
was accomplished, his political mission at an end, and that he 
proposed to devote the remainder of his life to those literary, 
historical, philosophical, and economic studies which he ^d 
never neglected even in the busiest days of his political 
career. Indeed, it was his extraordinary activity and power of 
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assimilation in such directions that allowed him to keep his 
lellow-countrymen so well informed of what was going on in 
the outer world. His literary and journalistic labours occupied 
much of his time, and were his chief means of subsistence. 
He left unfinhshed a history of Europe in the 19th century. 
The most conspicuous of his earlier works were : — A History of 
Civilization in the First Five Centuries of Christianity, Recollec- 
tions of Italy, Life of Lord Byron, The History of the Republican 
Movement in Europe, The Redemption of Slaves, The Religious 
Revolution, Historical Essays on the Middle Ages, The Eastern 
Question, Fra Filippo Lippi, History of the Discovery of America, 
and some historic4il novels, (’astelar died near Murcia on the 
25th of May 1899, at the age of 66. His funeral at Madrid was 
an imposing demonstration of the sympathy and respect of all 
classes and parties. jl x 

CASTELFRANCO NELL* EMILIA, a town of Emilia, Italy, 
in the province of Bologna, 16 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of Bologna. Pop. (1901) 3163 (town), 13,484 (commune). The 
churches contain some pictures by later Bolognese artists. Just 
outside the town is a massive fort erected by Urban VIIl. in 
162S, on the frontier of the province of Bologna, now u.sed as 
a prison. Castelfranco either occupies or lies near the site of 
the ancient Forum Gallorum, a place on the Via Aemilia 
between Mutina and Bononia, where in 43 b.c. Octavian and 
llirtius defeated Mark Antony. 

CASTELFRANCO VENETO, a town and episcopal see of 
Venetia, Italy, in the province of Treviso, 16 m. W. by rail from 
the town of TrevLso. Pop. (1901) 5220 (town), 12,551 (com- 
mune). The older part of the town is square, surrounded by 
medieval walls and towers constructed by the people of 'I reviso 
in 1218 (see Cittadella). It was the birthplace of the painter 
Giorgio Barbarelli (11 Giorgione, 1477-1512), and the cathedral 
contains one of his finest works, the Madonna with SS. Francis 
and Liberalis (1504), in the background of which the towers of 
the old town ma}’ 1)0 seen. 

CASTELL, EDMUND (1606-1685), English orientalist, was 
born in 1606 at Tadlow, in Cambridgeshire. At the age of fifteen 
he entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but afterwards changed 
his residence to St John’s, on account of the valuable library 
there. His great work was the compiling of his Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton Hehraicum,Chaldaicum, Syriacutn, Samaritanum,Aethiopi- 
cum, Arahicum, et Persicum (1669). Over this book he spent 
eighteen years, working (if we may accept his own statement) 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day ; he employed fourteen 
assistants, and by an expenditure of £12,000 brought himself 

poverty, for his lexicon, though full of the most unusual 
IcmiiTig, did not find purchasers. He was actually in prison 
inif®jS7*t)ecause he was unable to discharge his brother’s debts, 
for he had made himself liable, A volume of poems 

dedicated to the king brought him preferment. He was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
Before undertaking the Lexicon Heptagloilon, Castell had helped 
Dr Brian Walton in the preparation of his Polyglott Bible. His 
MSS. he bequeathed to the university of Cambridge. He died 
in 1685 at Higham Gobion, Bedfordshire, where he was rector. 

The Syriac section of the Lexicon was issued separately at Got- 
tingen in 1788 by J. D. Michaelis, who offers a tribute to Castell’s 
learning and industry. Trier published the Hebrew section in 
1790-1792. 

CASTELLAMMARE DI STABIA (anc. Stabiae), a seaport and 
episcopal see of Campania, Italy, in the province of Naples, 
17 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Naples. Pop. (1901) town, 
26,378 ; commune, 32,589. It lies in the south-east angle of 
the Bay of Naples, at the beginning of the peninsula of Sorrento, 
and owing to the sea and mineral water baths (12 different 
springs) and its attractive situation, with a splendid view of 
Vesuvius and fine woods on the hills behind, it is a favourite 
resort of foreigners in spring and autumn and of Neapolitans 
in summer. The castle from which it takes its name, on the 
hill to the south of the town, was built by the emperor Frederick 
II, There are three large churches of the late i8th century. 
There are a large royal dockyard and a small-arms factory; 


there are also iron works, cotton, flour and macaroni mills. The 
value of imports (chiefly coal, wheat, scrap-iron and cheese) 
for 1904 was £1,239,048, and the value of exports (chiefly 
macaroni and green fruit) £769,100. There is also a sponge 
trade, but the former coral trade is depressed. The port was 
cleared by 420 vessels of 477,713 tonnage in 1905. An electric 
tramway along the coast road to Sorrento was opened in 1905. 

CASTELLESI, ADRIANO {c, 1460 ?-^. 1521?), known also 
as CoRNETO from his birthplace, Italian cardinal and writer, 
was sent by Innocent VIll. to reconcile James III. of Scotland 
with his subjects. While in England he was appointed (1503), 
by Henry VII., to the see of Hereford, and in the following 
year to the more lucrative diocese of Bath and Wells, but he 
never resided in either. Returning to Rome, he became secre- 
tary to Alexander VI. and was made by him cardinal (May 31, 
1.S03). A man of doubtful reputation, Alexander’s confidant and 
favourite, he paid the pope a large sum for his elevation. He 
bought a vigna in the Borgo near the Vatican, and thereon 
erected a sumptuous palace after designs b\' Bramante ; and it 
was here, in the summer of 1503, that he entertained the pope 
and Cesare Borgia at a banquet that went on till nightfall despite 
the unhealthy season of the year, when ague in its most malignant 
form was rife. Of the three. Cardinal Adrian was the first to 
fall ill, the pope succumbing a week after. The story of the 
poisoning of the pope is to be relegated to the realm of fiction. 
Soon after the election of T.eo X. the cardinal was implicated 
in the conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci against the pope, and 
confes.scd his guilt ; but, pardon being offered only on condition 
of the payment of 25,000 ducats, he fled from Rome and was 
subsequently deposed from the cardinalate. As early as 1504 
he had presented his palace (now the Palazzo Giraud-Torlonia) 
to Henry VII. as a residence for the English ambassador to the 
Holy See ; and on his flight Henry VIll., who had quarrelled 
with him, gave it to Cardinal (!ampcggio. Adrian first fled to 
Venice. Of his subsequent history nothing is known for certain. 
It is said that he was murdered by a servant when on his way 
to the conclave that elected Adrian VI. As a writer, he was one 
of the first to restore the Latin tongue to its pristine purity ; 
and among his works are De Vera Philosophia ex quatuor docto- 
ribus ecclesiae (Bologna, 1507), De Sermone Latino (Basel, 1513), 
and a poem, De Venaiione (Venice, 1534). 

See Pol ydore Vergil. historiae, edited by H. Ellis (London, 

1844); A. Aubery, Histoire generate des cardinaux (Paris, 

i<H2). (E. Tn.) 

CASTELLI, IGNAZ FRANZ (1781-1862), Austrian dramatist, 
was bom at Vienna on the 6th of March 1781. He studied law 
at the university, and then entered the government service. 
During the Napoleonic invasions his patriotism inspired him to 
write stirring war songs, one of which, Kriegslied fiir die oster- 
reichische Armee, was printed by order of the archduke Charles 
and distributed in thousands. For this Castelli was proclaimed 
by Napoleon in the Monileur, and had to seek refuge in Hungary. 
In 1815 he accompanied the allies into France as secretary to 
Count Cavriani, and, after his return to Vienna, resumed his 
official post in connexion with the estates of Lower Austria. 
In 1842 he retired to his property at Lilienfeld, where, sur- 
rounded by his notable collections of pictures and other art 
treasures, he for the rest of his life devoted himself to literature. 
Castelli ’s dramatic talent was characteristically Austrian; his 
plays were well constructed and effective and satirized unspar- 
ingly the foibles of the Viennese. But his wit was too local 
and ephemeral to appeal to any but his own generation, and if 
he is remembered at all to-day it is by his excellent Gedichte 
in niederbsterreichischer Mundart (1828). He died at Lilienfeld 
on the 5th of February 1862. 

Ca.stelli’.s Gesammelte Gedichte appeared in 1835 in 6 vols. ; a 
selection of his Werke in 1843 in 15 vols. (2nd ed., 1848), followed 
by 6 supplementary volumes in 1858. His autobiography, Memoiren 
meines Lebens, appeared in 1861-1862 in 4 vols. 

GASTELLO* BERNARDO (1557-^629), Genoese portrait and 
historical painter, bom at Albaro near Genoa, was l^e intimate 
friend of Tasso, and took upon himself the task of designing 
the figures of the Gerusalemme Liberaia, published in 1592 ; 
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some of these subjects were engraved by Agostino Caracci. 
Besides painting a number of works in (ienoa, mostly in a rapid 
and superficial style, Castcilo was employed in Rome and in 
the court of the duke of Savoy, 

GASTELLO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1500?-! 569?), Italian 
historical painter, was born near Bergamo in 1500 or perhaps 
1509, and is hence ordinarily termed 11 Bergamasco. lie belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to have 
had any family relationship with the other two painters named 
Gastello, also noticed here. He was employed to decorate the 
Nun/iata di J'ortoria in Genoa, the saloon of the Lanzi Palace 
at Gorlago, and the Pardo Palace in Spain. His best-known 
woiks^ aie the Martyrdom of St Sebastian,” and the picture 
of ( hrist as J udge of the World ” on one of the vaultings of 
the Annunziata. He was an architect and sculptor fis well a.^ 
painter. In 1567 he was invited to Madrid by Philip II., and 
there he died, holding the oflice of architect of the royal palaces. 
The date of death (as of birth) is dift’crently stated as ii;6q or 

1579. 

GASTELLO, VALERIO (1^25-1659), Italian painter, was the 
youngest son of Bernardo Gastello (q.2).). He surpassed his father, 
and particularly excelled in painting battle-scenes. He painted 
the Rape of tin* Sahini's,” now in the Palazzo Mrignole, (ienoa, 
and decorated the cupola of the church of the Annunziata in the 
same city. In these works he is regarded by his admirers as 
combining the fire of Tintoretto with the general style of Paolo 
Verotiese. 

GASTELLO BRANGO, GAMILLO, Visconde de Gorreia 
Botelho (1835-1890), Portuguese novelist, was born out of 
wedlock and lost his jmrents in infancy. He spent his early years 
in a village in 1 raz-os-Montes. He learnt to love poetry from 
Camoens and Bocage, wiiile Mcndcs Pinto gave liim a lust for 
adventure, but he dreamed more than he read, and grew up 
undisciplined and proud. Pie studied in Oporto and Coimbra 
with rnuch irregularity, and since his disdain for the intrigue's 
and miseries of politics in Portugal debarred liim from the chance 
of a government post, lie entered the career of letters to gain 
a livelihood. After a spell of journalistic work in Oporto and 
Lisbon he proceeded to the episcopal seminary in the former 
city with a view of studying for the priesthood, "and during this 
period wrote a numl>er of religious works and translated Chateau- | 
briand. He actually took minor orders, but his restless nature 
prevented him from following one course for long, and he soon 
returned to the world, and hi'nceforth kept up a feverish literary 
activity to the end. He was created a viscount in 1885 in 
recognition of his services to letters, and when his health finally 
bmke down and he could no longer use his pen, parliament gave 
him a pension for life. When, having lost his sight, and suffering 
from chronic ncrv’ous disease, he died by his own hand in 1890, 
it was generally recognized that Portugal had lost the most 
national of her modem writers. 

Apart from his plays and verses, Gastello Branco’s works may 
be divided into three sections. The first comprises his romances 
of the imagination, of which Os myslm'os de Lishoaj in the style 
of Victor Hugo, is a fair example. The second includes his novels 
of manners, a style of which he was the creator and remained 
the chief exponent until the appearance of 0 Crime de Padre 
Amaro of ICya de Queiroz. In these he is partly idealist and 
partly realist, and describes to perfection the domestic and social 
life of Portugal in the early pirt of the 19th century. The third 
dinsion embraces his writings in the domain of history, bio- 
graphy and literary criticism. Among these may be cited 
Noites de Larnego, Cousas Icues e fesadas, Cat>ar em ruinas, 
Memorias do Bis pa do GrUo Para and Bohemia do Espirito, 

In all, his publications number about two hundred and sixty, 
belonging to many departments of letters, but he owes his great 
and lasting reputation to his romances. Notwithstanding the 
fact that his slender means obliged him to produce very rapidly 
to the order of publishers, who only paid him from £30 to £60 
a book, he never lost his individuality under the pressure. 
Knowing the life of the people by experience and not from 
books^ he was able to fix in bis pages a succession of strongly 


marked and national types, such as the hrazileiro, the old fiddgo 
of the north, and the Minho priest, while his lack of personal 
acquaintance with foreign countries and his relative ignorance 
of their literatures preserved him from the temptation, so danger- 
ous to a Portuguese, of imitating the classical writers of the 
larger nations. Among the most notable of his romances are 
O Nomance de unjiomem Rico, his favourite, Retraio de Ricardina, 
Amor de Perdiedo, and the magnificent series entitled Nimllas 
do Ahnhfl. Alany of his novels are autobiographical, like Oitde 
estd a jtiiciJade, Memorias do Carcere and Vmganca. Gastello 
Branco is an adrnirable story-teller, largely becciuse he was a 
brilliant improvisatorc, but he does not attempt character 
study. Nothing can exceed the richness of his vocabulary, and 
no other Portuguese author has shown so profound a knowledge 
of the popular language. Though nature had endowed him with 
the poetic temperament, his verses are mediocre, but his best 
pllap arc cast in bold lines and contain really dramatic situations, 
while his comedies are a triumph of the grotesque, with a mordant 
vein running through them that recalls Gil Vicente. 


the ( onijKinliia Kditora ol Lisbon, and his most esteemed books 
have had several editions. Tlie Diui<ntnrio JJiblio^yapkico Poritti^w'z, 
vol. i\. j). 7 et contains a lengthy but incomplete list of his pul>- 
hcatioiis. See Poniamc do Unmamiatn, by A. Pimentel, a badly put 
together but in lorming biography ; also a study on the novelist by 
J. iVnMrado Sampaioin J (icfciQih) Nova (Oporto, t8So) ; Dr Tlieo- 
philo Braga, As Modervas Idciaa na litteratum roriui^uaza (Oporto, 
1892) J Padre Senna Ircitas, Pvrfil dc Cattiillo Castallo LUutuo (S. 
1 aulo, 1887 ) ; ami Paulo Osorio, Camillo^ a siia vida^ 0 sen uniio^ a 
sua ohra ( 0 ])Orto, 1908). (p 1 j 


GASTELLO BRANCO, an episcopal city and the capital of an 
administrative district fonnerly included in the province of 
Bcira, Portugal ; 1560 ft. above; the sea, on the Abrantes-Giiarda 
railway. Pop. (1900) 7288. Numerous Roman reinains bear 
witness to the antiquity of Gastello iJranco, hut its original name 
is unknown. The city is dominated by a ruined castle, and 
partly enclosed by ancient walls ; its chief buildings are the 
cathedral and episcopal palace. Cloth is manufactured, and there 
is a flourishing local trade in cork, wine and olive oil. The 
administrative district of Gastello Branco, which comprises the 
valleys of the Zezere, Ocreza and Ponsul, right-hand tributaries 
of the 'I’agus, coincides with the soulh-easleru part of Ifeira ; 
pop. (1900) 216,608 j area, 2582 sq. m. 

CASTELL6n de la PLANA, a maritime province of eastern 
Spain, formed in 1833 of districts formerly included in Valencia, 
and bounded on the N. by Terucl and Tarragona, E. by the 
Mediterranean Sea, S. by Valencia, and W. by Teruel. Pop. 
(1900) 310,828 ; area, 2495 ni. The surface of the proyipec 
is almost everywhere mountainous, and flat only near tl^past 
and along some of the river valleys. lA'cn on the the 
Atalayas de Alcala and the Desierto de las Palmas form two 
well-defined though not lofty ridges. The Mijares or Millarcs 
is the principal river, flowing east-south-east from the highlands 
of Teruel, between the Sierras of Espina and Espadan towards 
the south, and the peak called Pena Golosa (5945 ft.) towards 
the north, until it reaches the sea a little south of the capital, 
also called Gastellon de la Plana. The Monlleo, a lefl-hand 
tributary of the Mijares; the Bergantes, which flows inland to 
join the Guadalupe in Teruel ; the Cenia, which divides Gastellon 
from Tarragona; and a variety of lesser streams, render the 
province abundantly fertile. No considerable inlet breaks the 
regularity of the coast-line, and there is no first-class harbour. 
The climate is cold and variable in the hilly districts, temperate 
in winter and very warm in summer in the lowlands. Agricul- 
ture, fruit-growing, and especially tlic cultivation of the vine 
and olive, employ the majority of the peasantry ; stock-farming 
and sea-fishing are also of importance. Lead, zinc, iron and 
other ores have been discovered in the province ; but in 1903, 
out of 129 mining concessions registered, only two were worked, 
and their output, lead and zinc, was quite insignificant. The 
local industries are mainly connected with fish-curing, paper, 
porcelain, woollens, cotton, silk, esparto, brandy and oils. 
Wine, oranges and oil are exported to foreign countries and 
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other parte of Spain. The important Barcelona- Valencia 
railway skirts the coast, passing through the capital ; and the 
Calatoyud-Sagunto line crosses the southern extremity of the 
province. Elsewhere the roads, which are generally indifferent 
form the sole means of communication. Castellon (29,904)^ 
Villarreal (16,068), the port of Burriona (12,962), and Peniscola 
(3142), a town of some historical interest, are described in 
separate articles. The other chief towns are Alcala de Chisbert 
(6293), Almazora(7o76), Benicarl6(72«?i), Maella (7335), Onda 
(<iS 9 S), Segorbe (7045), Vail de Ux6 (8643), Villafam^s (6708) 
and Vinaroz (8625). 

CASTELLON de la plana, the capital of the province 
described above, on the Barcelona- Valencia railway, 4 m. from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 29,904. The broad and 
fertile plain in which Castellan is built is watered artificially by 
a Moorish aqueduct, largely cut through the solid rock, and 
supplied by the estuary of the Mijares, 5 m. south-east. The 
tovyn is partly encircled by ancient walls ; and, although most 
of its public buildings are modern, it contains several convents 

early foundation, a curious old bell- tower, 150 ft. high, and a 
parish church chiefly noteworthy for a painting in the interior 
by J^Yancisco Kibalta, who was born here in the middle of the 
1 6th century. Castelldn has a brisk trade, its manufactures 
comprising porcelain, Icallver, silk, linen, brandy and cork 
goods. Its harbour, El Gnio dc Castelldn, about 4 m. east, is 
annually entered by some 200 small vessels. A light railway, 
which traverses the numerous and profitable orange plantations 
on the south-west, connects it with the towns of Almazora, 
Villarreal, Burriana and Onda. Under its Moorish rulers 
Castellon occupied a hill to the north of its present site ; its 
removal to the plain by jarncs I. of Aragon (1213-1276) gave 
the town its full name, “ Castellon of tlic Plain.” 

GASTELNAU, MICHEL DE, Sieur de la Mauvissiere 
(r. 1520-1592), French soldier and diplomatist, ambassador to 
Queen IClizabeth, was born in Touraine about 1520. He was 
one of a large family of children, and his grandfather, Pierre de 
Castclnau, was equerry to Louis XII. Endowed with a clear 
and penetrating intellect and remarkable strength of memory, 
he received a careful education, to complete which he travelled 
in Italy and made a long stay at Rome. He then spent some 
time in Malta, afterwards entered the army, and made his first 
acquaintance with war in the campaigns of the French in Italy. 
His abilities and his courage won for him the friendship and pro- 
tection of the cardinal of Lorraine, wiio took him into his service. 
In 1557 a command in the navy was given to him, and the 
cardinal proposed to get him knighted. This, however, he de- 
clined, and then rejoined the French army in Picardy, Various 
delicate missions requiring tact and discretion were entrusted 
to him by the constable de Montmorency, and these he discharged 
so satisfactorily that he was sent by the king, Henry II., to 
Scotland with despatches for Mary Stuart, then betrothed to 
the dauphin (afterwards Francis 11 . ). From Scotland he passed 
into ICngland, and treated with Queen Elizabeth respecting her 
claims on Calais (1559), a settlement of which was effected at 
the congress of Cateau-Cambresis. He was next .sent as am- 
bassador to the princes of Germany, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon them to withdraw their favour from the Protestants. 
This embassy was followed by missions to Margaret of Parma, 
governess of the Netherlands, to Savoy, and then to Rome, to 
ascertain the views of Pope Paul IV. with regard to France. 
Paul having died just before his arrival, Castelnau used his 
influence in favour of the election of Pius IV. Returning to 
France, he once more entered the navy, and served under his 
former patron. It was his good fortune, at Nantes, to discover 
the earliest symptoms of the conspiracy of Amboise, which he 
immediately reported to the government. 

After the death of Francis II. (December 1560) he accom- 
anied the queen, Mary Stuart, to Scotland, and remained with 
er a year, during which time he made several journeys into 
England, and attempted to bring about a reconciliation between 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth. The wise and moderate counsels 
which he offered to the former were unheeded. In 1562, in 


consequence of the civil war in France, he returned there. He 
employed against the Protestants in Brittany, was taken 
prisoner in an engagement with them and sent to Havre, but 
was soon after exchanged. In the midst of the excited passions 
of his countrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere Catiiolic, main- 
tained a wise self-control and moderation, and by his counsels 
rendered valuable service to the government. He served at the 
siege of Rouen, distinguished himself at the battle of Dreux, 
took Tancarville, and contributed in 1563 to the recapture of 
Havre from the English, 

During the next ten years Castelnau was employed in 
various important missions first to Queen Elizabeth, to 
negotiate a peace; next to the duke of Alba, the new governor 
of the Netherlands. On this occasion he discovered the 
project formed by the prince of Cond6 and Admiral Coligny 
to seize and carry off the royal family at Monceaux (1567). 
After the battle of St Denis he was again sent to Germany 
to solicit aid against the Protestants ; and on his return 
he was rewarded for his services with the post of governor of 
Saint-Dizier, and a company of orderlies. At the head of his 
company he took part in the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. 
In 1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX. to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew, and 
the same year he was sent to Germany and Switzerland. Two 
years later he was reappointed by Henry III. ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at her court for ten years. 
During this period he used his influence to promote the marriage 
of the queen with the duke of Alen^on, with a view especially 
to .strengthen and maintain the alliance of the two countries. 
But Elizabeth made so many promises only to break them that 
at last he refused to accept them or communicate them to his 
government. On his return to France he found that his chateau 
of La Mauvissiere had been destroyed in the civil war ; and as 
he refused to recognize the authority of the League, the duke of 
Guise deprived him of the governorship of Saint-Dizier. He 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on the 
accession of Henry IV., the king, who knew his worth, and was 
confident that although he was a Catholic he might rely on his 
fidelity, gave him a command in the army, and entrusted him 
with various confident ial missions. 

Castclnau died at Joinville in 1592. His Memoir es rank very 
high among the original authorities for the period they cover, 
the eleven years between J559 and 1570. They were written 
during his last embassy in England for the benefit of his son ; 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity and im- 
partiality. They were first printed in 1621 ; again, with 
additions by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio, in 1659 ; and a third 
time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 vols. folio, in 
1731, Castelnau translated into French the Latin work of 
Ramus, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Gauls. 
Various letters of his are preserved in the Cottonian and Harleian 
collections in tlie British Museum, 

His grandson, Jacques de Castelnau (1620-1658), distin- 
guished himself in the war against Austria and Spain during the 
ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin, and died marshal of France. 

See Hiibaull, Atnbassade de Ca&lelnau an Angleterre (i8*}6) ; 
Relations politiques de la France . . . avec I'J^cosse au seiei^me 
siHle, edited by J. H. A. T. Teulet (1862) ; and Dc la Ferri^rc, Les 
Projets de mariage (TLlisabeth (1883). 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town of south-western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Aude, 22 m. W.N.W. 
of Carcassonne, on the Southern railway between that city 
and Toulouse. Pop. (1906) 6650. It is finely situated on an 
elevation in the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated plain ; and 
its commercial facilities are greatly increased by the Canal du 
Midi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into an extensive 
basin surrounded with wharves and warehouses for the timber 
used in the upkeep of the canal. The principal buildings are 
the law court, the hotel de ville, and the church of St Michel, 
dating from the 14th century ; none of these offers any feature 
of unusual interest. There are a number of flour-mills, as well 
as manufactories of earthenware, tiles and blankets ; an extensive 
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trade is maintained in lime, gypsum, timber, grain, fruits, wine, 
wool, cattle and farm implements, and the building of canal 
boats forms an important industry. The public institutions 
include the sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a communal college and a farm school. 

Castelnaudary probably represcmts the ancient town of 
Sostomagus, taken during the 5th century by the Visigoths, 
who, it is conjectured, rebuilt the town, calling it Castrum 
N ovum Artamrum , whence the present name. Early in the 1 3th 
century the town was the scene of several struggles during the 
war against llie Albigenses, between Simon IV., count of Mont- 
fort, and Raymond VJ., count of Toulouse, and their supporters. 
In 1229 it was deprived of its ramparts, and after these iiad been 
rebuilt, it was captured and burned by the Black Prince in 1355, 
but again rebuilt in 1366. In 1632 it was the scene of a cavalry 
engagement in which the rebel Henry IJ., duke of Montmorency, 
was defeated and captured by the royal troops. 

CASTELSARRASIN, a town of south-western I'Vance, Ciipital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Tarn-et-Garonne, 
12 m. W. of Montauban on the Southern railway, l^up. (1006) 
town, 3189 ; commune, 7496. Castclsarrasin, situated on the 
left bank of the lateral canal of the Garonne and about a mile 
from the right hank of tliat river, is surrounded by promenacl(‘s 
occupying the site of tlie old fortifications. Its chief building is 
the brick-built church of St Saiiveiir, which dates from the 13111 
century. The administrative buildings are modern. The town 
has a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal 
college. 'I'he principal industrial establishment is the metal- 
foundry of Sainte-Marguerite, where copper, tin and other 
metals are worked ; there arc also flour-mills, saw-mills and 
dye-works. Trade is in cattle, agricultund produce, wine, 
baskets and game. 

'i'he name ('astelsarrasin appears in the 13th century, when 
the village of Villclongue was replaced by tlie present bastidc. 
Castrum Cerrucium, Castel-sur-Azine (from the neighbouring 
stream, Aziiie) and Castellum Sarracenum are suggested deriva- 
tions, no one of which can be adopted with certainly. 

CAST!, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1721-1803), Italian poet, was 
bom of humble parents at Montcfiascone, in the states of the 
churcli, in 1721. He rose to the dignity of canon in the cathedral 
of his native place, but gave up his chance of church preferment 
to satisfy his gay and restless spirit by visiting most of the capitals 
of Europe. In 1782, on tlie death of Metastasio, he was appointed 
Poeta Cesarin, or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he 
applied himself with great success to the opera boufie; but in 
1796 he resigned this post, in order that he might not be 
hampered by political relations ; and he spent the close of his 
Iif(t as a private gentleman at Paris, where he died in 1803. Casli 
is best known as the author of the Novelle galanli, and of Gli 
Animali pariatili, a poetical allegory, over which he spent eight 
years (1794-1 802), and which, notwithstanding its tedious length, 
excited so much interest that it was translated into Trench, 
Gerrnan and Spanish, and (very freely and with additions) into 
English, in W. S. Rose’s Court and Parliament of Beasts (Lond., 
1819). Written during the time of the Revolution in France, it 
was intended to exliibit the feelings and hopes of the people and 
the defects and absurdities of various political systems. The 
Novelle Galanti is a series of poetical tales, in the ottava rima — a 
metre largely used by Italian poets for that class of compositions. 
I'he sole merit of these poems consists in the harmony and purity 
of the style, and the liveliness and sarcastic power of many 
passages. They are, however, characterized by the grossest 
licentiousness ; and there is no originality of plot — that, 
according to the custom of Italian novelists, being taken from 
classical mythology or other ancient legends. Among the other 
works of Casti is the Poema Tartaro, a mock-heroic satire on the 
court of Catherine II., with which he was personally acquainted. 

CASTIGLIONE, B ALDASSARE ( 1478-1529), Italian diplomatist 
and man of letters, was born at Casanatico near Mantua, and was 
educated at Milan under the famous professors Merula and 
Chalcondyles. In 1496 he entered the service of Lodovico Sforza, 
duka of Milan^ returning to Mantua in 1 500 when Lodovico was 


carried prisoner into France. In 1504 he was attached to the 
court of Guidobaldo Malatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he 
was sent by that prince on a mission to Henrv VII, of England, 
who had before conferred on Federigo Malatesta, “ the Good 
Duke, ’ the most famous mercenary of his age, the order of the 
Garter. Guidobaldo dying childless in 1508, the duchy of Urbina 
was given to Francesco Maria della Rovere, for whom Ctistiglione, 
envoy at the court of Leo X. (Medici), obtained the office of 
generalissimo of the I 'apal troops. Gharged with the arrangement 
of the dispute between Clement VII, (Medici) and Charles V., 
Castiglionc crossed, in 1524, into Spain, where he was received 
with liighest honours, being afterwards naturalized, and made 
bishop of Avila. In 1527, however, Rome was seized and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in July of the same 
year the surrender of the castle of Sant’ Angelo placed Clement 
in their himds. Castiglionc had been tricked by the emperor, 
but there were not wanting accusations of treachery , against 
himself. He had, however, placed fidelity liighest among the 
virtues of his ideal “courtier,” and when he died at Toledo in 
1529 it was said that he had died of grief and shame at the 
imputation. I'he emperor mourned him as “ one of the world’s 
best cavaliers.” A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was 
painted by Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his 
advi<‘e. 

('astigjiorie ivTolc little, but that little is of rare merit. His 
verses, in Latin tind Italian, are elegant in the extreme ; his 
letters (Padua, 176(^1771) arc full of grace and finesse. But the 
book by which he Ls best remembered is the famous treatise, 11 
Coriegiano, written in 1514, pul)lished at Xcnii'e by Aldus in 
1528, and translated into English by Thomas Huby as early as 
1561. 1 his book, called by the Italians II Libro d'oro, and 

remarkable for its easy force and undemonstrative elegance of 
style no less than for the nobility and manliness of its theories 
(see the edition by V. Cian, Florence, 1894), describes the Italian 
gentleman of the Renaissance under his brightest and fairest 
aspect, and gives a charming picture of the ciiurt of Guidobaldo 
da Montefeltre, duke of Urbino, “ confessedly the purest and 
most elevated court in Italy.” In the form of a discussion held 
in the duchess’s drawing-room— with IClizabetla Gonzaga, 
Pietro Bern bo, Bernardo Bibbiena, Giuliano de’ Medici, Emilia 
Pia,and Ceretino the Unique among the speakers— the question, 
What constitutes a perfect courtier } is debated. With but few 
differences, the type determined on is tlie ideal gentleman of the 
present day. 

Sec P. L. GiiiRucnr, Histnhe lUtcraire de I'Ttalie, vi.. vii. ; J. A. 
Symonds, TUr in Jtnlv (Loiuloji, 1875) ; C. flare, 

Comis and Camps of the Itcdinn U*enaissan(e (i<)c)8)"; Julia Cart- 
wright, B. Castiglionc, the J'ci/etf Courtier (itjoS). with good biblio- 
graphy. 

CASTIGLIONE, CARLO OTTAVIO, Count ( j 784-1849), Italian 
philologist, was born at Milan of an ancient family. His principal 
work was done in connexion with the Arabic and other Oriental 
languages, but he also performed good service in several other 
departments. In 1819 he published Moncte cufiche del Museo di 
Milano, and assisted Cardinal Mai in his Ulphilae partium 
ineditarum in Amhrosianis palimpscslis repertarum editio, A 
learnixl Memoire geographiq'ue et niimismatique sur la pariie 
orientale de la Barbaric appelee A/rikia par les Arabes appeared 
in 1826, and estaljlished his reputation. In 1829 he published 
by himself the Gothic version of the second epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians ; and this was followed by the Gothic version of the 
epistle to the Romans, the first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
the epistle to the Ephesians in 1834, by Galatians, Philippians, 
and 1 Thessalonians in 1835, and hy 2 Thessalonians in 1839. 
He died at Genoa on the loth of April 1849. 

His Life, by Biondelli, appeared at Milan in 1856. 

CASTIGUONE, GIOVANNI BENEDETTO (1616-1670), called 
in Italy H Grechetto, and in France Le Benedette, Italian 
painter of the Genoese school, was born in Genoa, and studied 
for some time under Vandyck. He painted portraits, historical 
pieces and landscapes, but chiefly excelled in fairs, markets and 
rural scenes with animals. Noah and the animals entering ^ 
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Ark was a favourite subject of his. His paintings are to be found 
in Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa 
and Mantua. He also executed a number of etchings, which 
are spirited, free and full of taste ; “ Diogenes searching for 
a Man ” is one of the principal of these. The etchings are 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for Cas- 
tiglione the name of a second Rembrandt.** The Presepio 
(Nativity of Jesus) in the church of San Luca, Genoa, ranks 
among his most celebrated paintings, and the Louvre contains 
eight cliaractcristic examples. In his closing years he lived in 
Mantua, painting for the court ; here he received his name of 
“ Grechetto,” from the classic air of his pastorals, and here he 
died of gout in 1670. His brother Salvatore and his son Fran- 
cesco excelled in the same subjects ; and it is thought that many 
paintings which are ascribed to Benedetto are only copies after 
him, or pcrliaps originals by his son or brother. 

CASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIERE, a town of Lombardy, 
Italy, in the province of Manlua, 20 m. N.W. of Mantua by 
road. Pop. (igoi) 4122 (town), 5940 (commune). It has an 
old castle, much altered and restored, especially by the Gonzaga 
family of Mantua in the i6th century. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession the French under the duke of Vendome 
occupied it; and during the siege of Mantua in 1796 the 
Austrians under Wiirmser were defeated here by the French 
under Augereau, who was later created by Napoleon duke of 
Castiglione. 

C^TIGLIONE OLONA, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the 
province of Como, 27 m. N.E. of Milan by rail. I'op. (iQoi) 
j8o6. The choir of the collegiate church, erected about 1428 
by Cardinal Branda Castiglione, contains fine frescoes by 
Masolino of Florence : there are other works by the same 
master in the baptistery. The totnb of the cardinal (1443) is 
good. The church of S. Sepolcro, in the lower part of the town, 
has two large stone figures of saints on its fa(;:ade(of the end 
of the 13th century) and, within, painted wooden figures and 
the tomb of Guiclcj Castiglione (cl. 1485) with fine sculptures 
of the school of Amadeo. 'Die palace erected by Cardinal 
Castiglione has good terra-cotta decorations. 

CASTILE, or Castji.i.e (Castilla), an ancient kingdom of Spain, 
occupying the central districts of the Iberian Peninsula ; and 
bounded on the N. by the 3 iay of Biscay, N.E. by the Basque 
Provinces and Navarre, 1 C by Aragon, S.E. by Valencia and 
Murcia, S. by Andalusia, W. by Estremadura and Leon, and 
N.W. by Asturias. Pop. (1900) 3,708,713 ; area, 55,307 sq. m. 
The naine Castile is commonly said to be derivc<l from the 
numerous frontier forts (castillos) erected in the middle ages 
as a defence against the Moors. The northern part of the 
kingdom, which was first freed from Moorish rule, is called 
Old Castile (Castilla la Vieja) ; the southern, acquired later, 
is called New Castile (Castilla la Nueva). These two divisions, 
with a third known as North Castile, now rank as militaiy 
districts or captaincies-general ; but the term “ North Castile,** 
which covers the northern extremity of Old Castile , is not 
generally used. In 1833 Old Castile was divided into the pro- 
vinces of Avila, Burgos, Lugrono, Palencia, Santander, Segovia, 
Soria and Valladolid ; while New Castile was similarly divided 
into Ciudad Real, Cuenca, Guadalajara, Madrid and Toledo. 
'I'he modern progress of commerce, communications, &c. in 
these thirteen provinces is described in the separate articles upon 
each of them. 

Castile extends for about 300 m. from north to south, and 
160 m. from east to west. It consists of a vast central plateau, 
with an average altitude of about 2500 ft. This plateau has 
a natural frontier of high mountains on all sides, except on the 
borders of Leon and Murcia ; it is also bisected by the >SieiTa 
de Guadarrama and Sierra de Gr^dos, which extend in a south* 
westerly direction across the central districts, and form the 
dividing line between Old and New Castile. Geographically 
it includes also the high plains of Leon, towards the north-west, 
and of Murcia on the south-east. The existing frontier is marked 
on the north by the Cantabrian Mountains (q.v.) ; on the east 
by the Sierra de la Demanda with its offshootSi and by the 
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Serrania de Cuenca ; on the south by the Sierra Morena ; and 
on the west by various minor ranges which link together the 
three more or less parallel chains of the Sierra de Grades, Sierra 
de Guadalupe and Sierra Morena. Three great rivers, the 
Douro, which traverses Old Castile, with the Tagus and Guadiana, 
which respectively drain the central and southern regions of 
New Castile, flow westward into Portugal, and finally reach the 
Atlantic ; while the Ebro, which rises in the north of the king- 
dom, skirts the north-eastern frontier on its way to the Medi- 
terranean. These rivers arc described under their own names. 

The climate of Old Castile is healthy, but liable to severe cold 
and heat. Snow falls early and lies late in the mountains, and 
there is a heavy rainfall in the north-west. New Castile has a 
still more rigorous climate, for although the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 59® Fahr., the summer heat in the valleys is 
peculiarly oppressive, and the highlands are swept by scorching 
or icy gales, laden with dust. The rainfall rarely exceeds 10 in. in 
a year. 

In both the Ciistilcs the central plateau has a naturally fertile 
soil, for after rain a luxuriant vegetation appears ; but drought 
is common, owing to tht' insufficient volume of the rivers, and 
the failure of the Spaniards to extend the fine system of irrigation 
which the Moors originated. Certain districts, indeed, in which 
a layer of heavy loam und(*rlies the porous and friable surface, 
are able to retain the moisture which elsewhere is absorbed. 
Such land is found in Palencia, and in the Mesa de Ocana, where 
it yields abundant crops ; and many of the northern mountains 
are well wooded. But vast tracts of land are useless except as 
pasture for sheep, and even the sheep arc driven by the severe 
winters to migrate yearly into Estremadura (q.v.). The normiU 
Castilian landscape is an arid and sterile steppe, with scarcely 
a tree or spring of water ; and many even of the villages afford 
no relief to the eye, for they are built of sunburnt unbaked 
bricks, which share the dusty browmish-grey tint of the soil. 
Especially characteristic is the great plain of La Mancha (q.v.). 

The transformation of Castile from a small county in the nprth 
of what is now Old Castile into an independent monarchy, was 
one of the decisive events in the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors. 'The successful resistance offered by Asturias to the 
invaders had been followed by the liberation of Galicia and Leon, 
when Ferdinand I. of Castile (1035-1065), by his marriage 
with Sancha, widow of the last king of Leon, was enabled to 
unite J.eon and Castile in a single kingdom, with its capital at 
Burgos. New territories were annexed on the south, until, after 
the capture of Toledo in 1085, and the consequent formation 
of a New Castile, the kingdom comprised the whole of central 
Spain. Thenceforward its history is iascparablc from tliat of 
the whole country; and it is therefore described in full, together 
with the language and literature of Castile, under Spain (^.r.). 

Castilian, which is the literary language of Spain, and with 
certain differences, of Spanish America, is spoken in Old and 
New Castile, Aragon, Estremadura, and the greater part of 
Leon; in Andalusia it is subject to various modifications of 
accent and pronunciation. As there is litUe, if any, difference 
of racial origin, character and physical type, among the in- 
habitants of this region, except in Andalusia, and, to a less extent, 
in Estremadura, the Castilian is justly regarded as the typical 
Spaniard. Among the Castilian peasantry, where education 
and foreign influence have never penetrated deeply, the national 
character can best be studied. Its intense pride, its fatalistic 
indolence and ignorance, its honesty and its bigotry, tempered 
by a keen sense of humour, are well-known cliaracterwtics^ 
Apart from the peasant class, Castilians have contributed more 
to tlie development of Spanish art and literature than the in- 
habitants of any other region except, perhaps, Andalusia, which 
claims to be regarded as supreme in architecture find painting. 
Of the two great Spanish universities, Alcala de Henares belonged 
in all respects to Castile, and Salamanca rose to equality with 
Paris, Oxford or Bologna, under the purely Castilian influence 
of Alphonse X. 

For a general description of Castile and Its inhabitants, antiquities, 
commerce, &c., see Castilla la Ntseva, three fllustrated volumes in 
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the series EspaAa, by j. M. QuHclrado and V. de la Fuente (Barcelona. 
1885-1SS6), and the Guia del antigm reino de Castilla, by E. Valverde 
Alvari“z (Madrid, 1886), which deals with the provinces of Burgos, 
aiitander, Logrofto, Soria, Avila and Segovia. For the history, 
see in addition to the works cited under Si’ain (section History), 
Cronicas de los reyes de Castilla, by C. Resell (Madrid. 1875-1877, 

2 vols.) ; Coleccion de las cronicas y memurias de los reves de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1779- 1787. 7 vol?..) ; and Historia de las communidades de 
Castilla (Madrid, 1897). 

CASTILHO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE (1800-1875), Portu- 
guese man of letters, was born at I.isbon. He lost his sight 
at the age of six, but the devotion of his brother Augusto, aided 
by a retentive memory, enabled him to go through his school 
and university course with success ; and he acquired an almost 
complete mastery of the Latin language and literature. His 
first work of importance, the Cartas de Echo r Nardso (1821), 
belongs to the pseudo-classical school in which he had been 
brought up, but his romantic lcaning.s became apparent in the 
Primavera (1822) and in Amor e Mdancholia (1823), tw'o volumes 
of honeyed and prolix bucolic poetry. In the poetic legends I 
A nolle de Castvllo (1836) and Cuimes do bardo (1838) Qistilho ' 
appeared as a full-blown Romanticist. These books exhibit 
the defects and qualities of all his work, in which lack of ideas 
and of creative imagination and an atmosphere of artificiality 
are ill compensated for by a certain emotional charm, great 
purity of diction and melodious vcrsificarion. belonging to the 
didactic and descriptive school, ('astilho saw nature as all 
sweetness, pleasure and beauty, and he lived in a dreamland 
of his imagination. A fulsome epic on the succe.s.sion of King 
John VI. brought him an office of profit al Coimbra. On his 
return from a stay in Madeira, he founded the Rcinsta Universal 
IJshonensr, in imitation of Herculano’s Panorama^ and his 
profound knowledge of the Portuguese classics served him well 
in the introduction and notes to a very useful publication, the 
Livraria Classica Portuguesa (1845-1847, 25 vols.), while two 
years later he established the “ Society of the Friends of Letters 
and the Arts.” A study on Camoens and treatises on metri- 
fication and mnemonics followed from his pen. His praise- 
worthy zeal for popular instruction led him to take up the study 
of f)edagogy, and in 1850 he brought out his Lcitura Repeniina, 
a method of reading w'hich w'as named after him, and he became 
government commissary of the schools which were destined 
to put it into practice. Going to Brazil in 1854, he there wrote 
his famous “ Letter to the Empress.” Though fa-stilhols lack 
of strong individuality and his over-great respect for authority 
prevented him from achieving original work of real merit, yet 
his translations of Anacreon, Ovid and ^'irgil and the Chave do 
Enigma, explaining the romantic incidents that led to his first 
marriage with D. Maria de Bacna, a niece of the satirical poet 
Tolentino, and a descendant of Antonio Ferreira, reveal him 
as a master of form and a purist in language. His versions of 
Goethe’s Eaust and Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night^s Dream, 
made without a knowledge of German and English, scarcely added 
to his reputation. When the Coimbra question arose in 1865, 
Garrett was dead and Herculano had ceased to write, leaving 
Castilho supreme, for the mfiment, in the realm of letters. 
But the youthful Anthero de Quental withstood his claim to 
direct the rising generation and attacked his superannuated 
leadership, and after a fierce war of pamphlets Castilho was 
dethroned. The rise of Joao de Deus reduced him to a secondary 

f )osition in the Portuguese Parnassus, and when he died ten years 
atcr much of his former fame had preceded him to the tomb. 

See also “ ]j|m^rias de Castilho ” in the Instituto of Coimbra ; 
Innocencio da Silva in IHicionario bibliogra phico Portugmz, i. 130 
and viii. 132 ; BUtino Coelho's study in the Revista contempnranea 
de Portugal e BrasH^yolH. i. and ii. ; Dr Theophilo Braga, Historia do 
Romaulismo (Lisbon, 1880), (E. Pr.) 

CASTILLEJO, CRISTdBAL DE (1490-1556), Spanish poet, 
was born at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1490. In 1518 he left Spain 
with Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards emperor, whose private 
secretary he eventually became. While residing at Vienna in 
1528-1530 he wflotf the Historia de Piramo y Tisbe, and dedi- 
cated it to Anna von Schaumberg, with whom he had a platonic 
love-affair, lit seems to have visited Venice, to have been 


neglected by his patron, to have fallen ill in 1540, and to have 
passed his last years in poverty. He died on the 12th of June 
1556, and was buried at Vienna. Castillejo’s poems are inter- 
esting, not merely because of their intrinsic excellence, but also as 
being the most powerful protest against the metrical innova- 
tions imported from Italy by BoscAn and Garcilaso de la 
Vega. He adheres to the native quintillas or to the coplas de 
pie quebrado, and only abandons these traditional forms when 
he indulges in caustic parody of the new school — as in the lines 
Contra los que dejan los metros Castellanos. He excels by virtue 
of his charming simplicity and his ingenious wit, always keen, 
sometimes licentious, never brutal. I’he urbane gaiety of his 
occasional poems is delightfully spontaneous, and the cynical 
humour which informs the DiSogo de las condiciones de las 
mujeres and the Didlogo de la vida de la corie is impregnated with 
the Renaissance spirit. Castillejo is the Cl(^ment Marot of 
Spain. His play.s are lost ; the best text of his verses is that 
printed at Madrid in 1792. 

CASTILLO SOL6rZANO, ALONSO DE (1584?-. 647 ?), Spanish 
novelist and playwright, is stated to have been baptized at 
'J’ordc.sillas near Valladolid on Jst October J584. Nothing is 
known of his youth, and he is next heard of at Madrid in 
1619 as a man of literary tastes. While in the service of tlie 
marquis de Villar, he is.sucd his first work, Donaires del Parnaso 
(1624-1625), two volumes of humorous poems; his Tardcs 
enirelenidus (1625) and Jornadas alegra, (1626) proved that he 
was a novelist by vocation. Shortly afterwards he joined the 
household of the marquis de los Velez, viceroy of Valencia, and 
published in quick succession three clever picarer.r|ue noved". : 
La Nina de los embustes, Teresa de Manzanares (i(>34), Las 
Aventuras del BaehilLer Trapaza (1637), and a continual i m 
entitled La Garduna de Sevilla y Anzuclo de las balsas (1642). 
'J’o these shrewd cynical stories he owes hi.s reputation. He 
followed the marquis de los Vedez in his disastrous campaign 
in Catalonia, and accompanied him to Rome, where the defeated 
general was sent as ambassador. Castillo Solorzano's death 
occurred (probably at Palermo) before 1648, but the exact date 
is uncertain. His prolonged absence from Madrid prevented 
him from writing as copiously for the stage as he would other- 
wise have done ; but he was popular as a playwright both at 
home and abroad. His Marques del Cigarrctl and El Mayorazgo 
figurdn are the sources respectively of Scarron’s Don Jophet 
d^Armcnie and L^Hmtier ridicule. Among his numerous remain- 
ing works may be mentioned Las Harpias cn Madrid (1633), 
Fiestas del Jardin (1634), Los Alivios de Casandra (1640) and the 
posthumous Quinta de Laurel (1649); the witty observation of 
these books forms a singular contrast to the prim devotion of 
his Sagrario de Valenria (1635). His versatility and graceful 
style deserve the highest praise. (J. F.-K.) 

CASTLE (Lat. castellum, a fort, diminutive of castra, a camp ; 
Fr. chateau and chdtel), a small self-contained fortress, usually 
of the middle ages, though the term is sometimes used of pre- 
historic earthworks (e.g. Hollingbury Castle, Maiden Castle), 
and sometimes of citadels (c.g. the castles of Badajoz and Burgos) 
and small detached forts d'arrld in modern times. It is also oken 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman, and 
in France (as chateau) to any country seal, this use being a relic 
of the feudal age. Under its twofold aspect of a fortress and a 
residence, the medieval castle is inseparably connected with the 
subjects of fortification (see Fortification and Siegecraft) 
and architecture {q.v.). An account of Romarl and pre-Roman 
castella in Britain will be found under Britain. 

The word ” castle ” (castel) was introduced into English 
shortly before the Norman Conquest to denote a type of fortress, 
then new to the country, brought in by the Norman knights 
whom Edward the Confessor had sent for to defend Hereford- 
shire against the inroads of the Welsh. Richard’s castle, of 
which the earthworks remain and which has given its name 
to a parish, was erected at this period on the border of Hereford- 
shire arid Shropshire by Richard Fitz Scrob. The essential 
feature of this type was a circular mound of earth surrounded 
by a dry ditch and flattened at the top. Around the crest of 
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From Clark's Metiietml Military Architecture , by 
permission of Dernard Qunritch. 

Fig. 1.— TMan of T.aughton en-le* 
Morthen. 


Its summit was placed a timber palisade. This moated mound 
was styled in rench moitt (latinized moia\ a word still common 
in French place-names. It is clearly depicted at the time of 
the Conquest in the Bayeux tapestry, and was then familiar 
on the mainland of western Europe. A description of this earlier 
castle is given in the life of John, bishop of Terouanne (Acta 
Sanctorum, quoted by G. T. Clark, Medieval Mil Architecture) 

‘ 1 he rich and the noble of that region being much given to 
feuds and bloodshed, fortify themselves ... and by these 
strongholds subdue their equals and oppress their inferiors. They 
heap up a mound as high as they are able, and dig round it as 
broad a ditch as they can. . . . llound the summit of the mound 
they construct a palisade of timber to act as a wall. . . . 

Inside the palisade they 
erect a house, or rather 
a citadel, which looks 
down on the whole 
neighbourhood.” St 
John, bishop of Terou- 
anne, died in 1 1 30, and 
this castle of Merchem, 
built by “ a lord of the 
town many years be- 
fore” may be taken as 
typical of the practice of 
the nth century. But 
i n add i tion to the mound . 
the citadel of the for- 
tress, there was usually 
appended to it a bailey 
or basecourt (and some- 
times two) of semilunar 
or horseshoe shape, so 
that the mound stood d 
cheved on the line of the 
enceinte. The rapidity 
and ease with which it was possible to construct castles of this 
type made them characteristic of the Conquest period in England 
and of the Anglo-Norman settlements in Wales, Ireland and 
the Scottish lowlands. In later days a stone wall replaced the 
timber palisade and produced what is known as the shell-keep, 
the type met with in the extant castles of Berkeley, Alnwick and 
Windsor. 

l^ut the Normans introduced also two other types of castle. 
The one was adopted where they found a natural rock strong- 
hold which only needed adaptation, as at Clifford, Ludlow, the 
Peak and TCxeter, to produce a citadel ; the other was a type 
wholly distinct, the high rectangular tower of masonry, of which 
the Tower of London is the best-known example, though that of 
('olchester was probably constructed in the iith century also. 
But the latter type belongs rather to the more settled conditions 
of the 12th century when haste was not a necessity, and in 
the first half of which the fine extant keeps of Hcdingham 
and Rochester were erected. These towers were originally sur- 
rounded by palisades, usually on earthen ramparts, which were 
replaced later by stone walls. The w^hole fortress thus formed 
was styled a castle, but sometimes more precisely “ tower and 
castle,” the former being the citadel, and the latter the walled 
enclosure, which preserved more strictly the meaning of the 
Roman castellum. 

Reliance was placed by the engineers of that time simply and 
solely on the inherent strength of the structure, the walls of 
which defied the battering-ram, and could only be undermined 
at the cost of much time and labour, while the narrow apertures 
were constructed to exclude arrows or flaming brands. 

At this stage the crusades, and the consequent opportunities 
afforded to western engineers of studying the solid fortresses 
of the Byzantine empire, revolutionized the art of castle- 
building, which henceforward follows recognized principles. 
Many castles were built in the Holy Land by the crusaders of 
the 1 2th century, and it has been shown (Oman, Art of War : 
the Middle Ages, p. 529) that the designers realized, first, that a 
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second line of defences should be built within the main enceinte, 
and a third line or keep inside the second line; and secondly, that 
a wall must be flanked by projecting towers. From the Byzan- 






Fig. 2 . — Vertical section of rectangular Norman Keep 
(Tower of London). 

tine engineers, through the crusaders, we derive, therefore, the 
cardinal principle of the mutual defence of all the parts of a 
fortress. The donjon of western Europe was regarded as the 
fortress, the outer walls 
as accessory defences; in 
the East each envelope 
was a fortress in itself, and 
the keep became merely 
the last refuge of the 
garrison, used only when 
all else had been captured.- 
Indeed the keep, in several 
crusader casUes, is no 

more than a tower, larger Omnn’s Uisfary oj the Art 0/ U ar, by 

^1 . 1 M. • . I)«*rniihSion of Methuen & Co. 

than the rest, built into ' ^ , 1 r' 4.1 w xt 

LryA 3- — Bcrkclpy Castle, late Norman 

the enceinte and serving Shell-Keep. 

with the rest for its 

flanking defence, while the fortress was made strongest on the 
most exposed front. The idea of the flanking towers (which 
were of a type very different from the slight projections of the 
shell-keep and rectangular tower) soon penetrated to Europe, 

and Alnwick Castle .s -'-- wahi 

(1140-1150) shows the 
influence of the new 
system. But the finest 
of all castles of the 
middle ages was Richard 
Cocur de Lion’s fortress 
of Chateau Gaillard 
(1197) on the Seine near 
Les Andelys. Here the 
innermost ward was 
protected by an elabor- 
ate system of strong 
appended defences, 
which included a strong 
iete-de-poni covering the Seine bridge (see Clark, i. 384, and Oman, 
P- 533 )-. The castle stood upon high ground and consisted of 
three distinct enceintes or wards besides the keep, which was 
in this case merely a strong tower forming part of the inno 
most ward. The donjon was rarely defended a outrance, and it 
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Fig. 4. — Krak-des-Chevaliers : Plan. 
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gradually sank in importance as the outer wards grew stronger. 
Round instead of rectangular towers were now becoming usual, 
the finest examples of their employment as keeps being at 
Conisborough in England and at Coucy in France, Against 



Fig. 5 .*— Krak’deS'Chcvaliors : View. 


the relatively feeble siege artillery of the 13th century a well- 
built fortress was almost proof, but the mines and the battering 
ram of the attack were more formidable, and it was realized that 
comers in the stonework of the fortress were more vulnenible 
than a uniform curved surface. Chateau Gaillard fell to Philip 
Augustus in 1204 after a strenuous defence, and the success of 
the assailants was largely due to the wise and skilful employ* 





gy > V.mls 

FkS. 6.— Chateau Gaillard. 

ment of mines. An angle of the noble keep of Rochester W’as 
undermined and brought down by John in 1215. 

The ^xt development was the extension of the principle of 
successive lines of defence to form what is <;alled the con- 
centric castle, in which each ward was placed wholly within 
another which enveloped it ; places thus built on a flat side 
#.g. Caerphilly Castle) became for the first time more formidable 


than strongholds perched upon rocks and hills such as Ch&tcau 
Gaillard, where the more exposed parts indeed possessed many 
successive lines of defence, hut at other points, for want of 
room, it was impossible to build more than one or, at most, two 
walls. In these cases, the fall of the inner ward by surprise, 
escalade, mvf force ^ or even 
by regular siege (as was 
sometimes feasible), en- 
tailed the fall of the whole 
cjistle. 

I'he adoption of the con- 
centric system precluded 
any. such mi.schance, and 
thus, even though siege- 
engines improved during 
the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, the defence, by the 
ma.ssive strength of the 
concentric castle in some 
cases, by natural inaccessi- 
bility of position in others, 
maintained itself superior 
to the attack during the 
latter middle ages." Its 
final fall was due to the 
introduction of gunpowder 
as a propellant. “ In the 
14th emtury the change 
begins, in the 15th it is fully developed, in the 16th tlie feudal 
fastness has become an anachronism.” 

The general adoption of cannon placed in the hands of the 
central power a force which ruined the baronial fortifications in 
a few days of firing. The possessors of cannon were usually 
private individuals of the middle cla.sses, from whom the prince 
hired the materiel and the technical workmen. A typical case 
will be found in the history of llrandenhurg and Prussia (C arlyle, 
hredmek the Great, bk. iii, ch. i.), the impregnable castle of 
Fnesack, held by an intractable feudal noble, Dietrich von 



Fig. 7.— Coucy : Plan. 



Fig. 8 .- Coucy : View, 


Qiiitzow, being reduced in two days by the elector Frederick 1. 
with Heavy Peg ” (Faule Crete) and other guns hired and 
borrowed (February 1414). The beginnings of orderly govern- 
ment in l^andenburg thus depended upon the guns, and the 
taking of Fnesack is, in Carlyle’s phrase, “ a fact memorable to 
every Prussian man.” In England, the earl of Warwick in 1464 
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reduced the strong fortress of Bamborough in a week, and in 
Germany, Franz von Sickingen’s stronghold of Landstuhl, 
formerly impregnable on its heights, was ruined in one day by 
the artillery of Philip of Hesse (1523). Very heavy artillery was 
used for such work, of course, and against lighter natures, some 
castles and even fortified country-houses or castellated mansions 

managed to make a stout stand 
even as late as the Great 
Rebellion in England. 

'J’he castle thus ceiises to lie 
the fortress of small and ill- 
governing local magnates, and 
its later history is merged in 
that of modern fortification. 
But an interesting transitional 
type between the medieval 
stronghold and the modem 
fortress is found in the roast 
castles erected by Henry VIII., 
especially those at Ded, San- 
down and W'almer (r. 1540), 
which played some part in the 
events of the 17th century, and 
of which Walmer Castle is still 
the official residence of the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports. Viollet-lc-I)uc, in his Annals of a 
fortress (English trans.), gives a full and interesting account of 
the repeated renovations of the fortress on his imaginary site in 
the valley of the Douhs, the eonstruction by Qiarles the Bold of 
artillery towers at the angles of the castle, the protection of the 
masonry by earthen outworks, boulevards and dcmi-boulevards, 
and, in the J7lh century, the final service of the medieval walls 
and towers as a pure enceinte de sureti. Here and there we find 
old castles ser\'ing us forts d'arrel or block-houses in mountain 
passes and defiles, and in some few cases, as at Dover, they 
formed the nucleus of purely military places of arms, hut normally 
the castle falls into ruins, becomes a peaceful mansion, or is 
merged in the fortifications of the town which has grown up 
around it. In the Annals of a Fortress the site of the feudal 
castle is occupied by the citadel of the walled town, for once 
again, with the development of the middle cla.ss and of commerce 
and industry, the art of the engineer came to be displayed chiefly 
in the fortification of cities. The baronial “ castle ” assumes 
pari passu the form of a mansion, retaining indeed for long some 
capacity for defence, but in the end losing all miiitarv character- 
istics save a few which survived as ornaments. I'.xamples of 
such castellated mansions are seen in Wingfield Manor, Derbyshire, 
and Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, erected in the 35th century, and 


From Clark'n JifeJ. MU. Arch. 

Fig. y. Beaumaris Castle* 
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nearly all older castles which survived were continually improved 
and altered to serve as residences. (C. F. A.) 

Influence of Castles in English History . — Such strongholds as 
existed in England at the time of the Norman Conquest seem to 
have offered but little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order effectually to guard against invasions from without aa 
well as to awe his newly-acquired subjects, immediately liegan 
to erect castles all over the kingdom, and likewise to repair and 
augment the old ones. Besides, as he had parcelled out the 
lands of the English amongst his followers, they, to protect 


themselves from the resentment of the despoiled natives, built 
strongholds and castles on their estates, and these were multiplied 
so rapidly during the troubled reign of King Stephen that the 
“ adulterine ” {i.e, un- 
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Fig. it. — Caerphilly Castle: Plan- 



authorized) castles are 
said by one writer to have 
amounted to 1115. 

In the first instance, 
when the interest of the 
king and of his barons 
was identical, the former 
had only retained in his 
hands the castles in the 
chief towns of the shires, 
w’hich were entrusted to 
his sheriffs or constables. 

But the great feudal re- 
volts under the Conqueror 
and his .sons showed how 
formidable an obstacle to 
the rule of the kingwns the* 
existence of .such fortresses 
in private hands, while the peoplt.* hated them from the first for the 
oppressions connected with their erection and maintenance. It 
was, therefore, the settled policy of the crown to strengthen the 
royal castles and increase their number, while jealously keeping in 
check those of the barons. But in the struggle between Stephen 
and the empress Maud for the crown, which became largely a war 
of sieges, the royal power was relaxed and there was an outburst 
of castle-building, without permission, by the barons. These in 
many cases acted as petty sovereigns, and such was their tyranny 
that the native chronicler describes the castles as “ filled with 
devils and evil men.” These excesses paved the way for the 
pacification at the close of the reign, when it was provided that all 
unauthorized castles constructed during its course should be 
destroyed. Henry II., in spite of his power, was warned by the 
groat revolt against him that he must still rely on castles, and the 
massive keeps of Newcastle and of Dover date from this period. 

Ibidcr bis sons the importance of tlie chief castles was recog- 
nized as so great that the struggle for their control was in the 
forefront of every contest. When Richard made vast grants at 
his accession I0 his brother John, he was careful to resers^e the 
possession of certain castles, and when John rose against the 
king’s minister, Lungchamp, in i iQi,the custody of castles was the 
chief point of dispute throughout their negotiations, and Lincoln 
was besieged on the king's behalf, as were Tickhill, W’^indsor and 
Marlborough subsequently, while the siege of Nottingham had to 



From Clnrk’B Med. MU, Arch, 

Fig. 12. — .Caerphilly Castle : View. 


be completed by Richard himself on his arrival To John, in 
turn, as king, the fall of Chateau Gaillard meant the loss of Rouen 
and of Normandy with it, and when he endeavoured to repudiate 
the newly-granted Great Charter, his first step was to prepare 
the royal castles against attack and make them his centres of 
resistance. The barons, who had begun their revolt by besieging 
that of Northampton, now assailed that oi Oxford as well and 
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seized that of Rochester. The king recovered Rochester after a 
severe struggle and captured Tonbridge, but thenceforth there 
was a war of sieges between John with his mercenaries and Louis 
of Prance with his Frenchmei\and the barons, which was specially 
notable for the great defence of Dover Castle by Hubert de Burgh 
against Louis. On the final triumph of the royal cause, after 
John’s death, at the battle of Lincoln, the general pacification 
was accompanied by a fresh issue of the Great Charter in the 
autumn of 1217, in which the precedent of Stephen’s reign was 
followed and a special clause inserted that all adulterine ” 
castles, namely those which had been constructed or rebuilt since 
the breaking out of war between John and the barons, should be 
immediately destroyed. And special stress was laid on this in 
the writs addressed to the sheriffs. 

In 1223 Hubert dc Burgh, as* regent, demanded the surrender 
to the crown of all royal castles not in official custody, and though 
he succeeded in this, Falkcs de Breauti^, John's mercenary, burst 
into revolt next year, and it cost a great national effort and a 
siege of nearly two months to reduce Bedford Castle, which he had 
held. Towards the close of Henry’s reign castles again asserted, 
in the Baron’s War, their importance. 'Phe Provisions of Oxford 
included a list of the chief royal castles and of their appointed 
castellans with the oath that they were to take ; but the alien 
favourites refused to make way for them till they were forcibly 
ejected. When war broke out it was Rochester Castle that 
successfully held Simon de Montfort at bay in 1264, and in 
Pevensey Castle that the fugitives from the rout of Lewes were 
able to defy his power. Finally, after his fall at livcsham, it was 
in Kenilworth Castle that the remnant of his followers made 
their last stand, holding out nearly five months against all the 
forces of the crown, till their provisions failed them at the close of 
1266. 

Thus for two centuries after the Norman Conquest castles had 
proved of primary consequence in Pmglish political struggles, 
revolts and warfare. And, although, when the country was 
again torn by civil strife, their military importance was of small 
account, the crown’s historic jealousy of private fortification was 
still seen in the need to obtain the king’s licence to “ crenellate ” 
(/>. embattle) the country mansion. 

^ Bibliography. -G. T. Clark, Medieval limitary Architecture in 
Etiffland (2 volh.), includes a lew French castles and is the standard 
work oti the subject, but inaccurate and superseded on some points 
by recent research ; Professor Oman’s Art of War in the Middle 
Ages is a wide survey of the subject, but follows Clark in some of 
his errors ; Mackenzie, The Casilcs of England (t« 97), valuable for 
illusliMlions ; Deville, Histnire du Chdteau-Oaillard (1820) and 
Chdtvau d’ Argues (1839) ; Violh'Me-Duc’s Essay on the Military 
ArchiUnture of the Middle Ages was translated by M. Macdermoll in 
t86o. More recent studies will be found in J. JI. Kound's Geoffrey 
de Mandenlle (1891); "English Castles" {Quarterly Urview, July 
1894); and " Castles of the Conquest" {Archeoltigia, Win., 1902); 
St John Hope’s " English Castles of the loth and nth Centuries " 
{Archaeol. Journal, lx., 1902); Mrs Armitage’s "Early Norman 
Castles of England " {Eng. Hist, Review, xix, 1904), and her papers 
in Scot. Soc. Ant. Proc, xxxiv., and The Antiquary, July, August, 
U)o6 ; G. Neilson’.s “The Motes in Norman Scotiand " {Scottish 
liemeiv, Ixiv., 1898) ; G. H. Orpen, " Motes and Norman Castles in 
Ireland " {Eng, Hist. Review, xxi., xxii., i9of)-i907). (J. H. R.) 

CASTLEBAR, a market town and the county town of Co, Mayo, 
Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, on the river and near 
the lough of the same name, on the Manulla and Westport branch 
of the Midland Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 35^5* county court buildings and other public 
offices occupy a square, and there is a pleasant mall shaded by 
fine trees. There are some breweries, and trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. The castle, which gives its name to the 
town, was a fortress, of the De Burgh family ; but the town 
itself was founded in the reign of James 1 ., and received a charter 
from him in 1613. In 1641 the castle was held for the parliament 
by Sir Henry Bingham, but he was forced to surrender to Lord 
Mayo, and fell a victim, with all his garrison, to the fury and 
treachery of the besiegers. The massacre was afterwards 
avenged in 1653 by the execution of Sir Theobald Burke (by 
that time Lord Mayo), who had been in command along with 
his father at the siege. In 1798 the town was occupied for some 


weeks by the French under General J. J. Humbert, who had 
defeated the English under Luke Hutchison in a conflict which 
is jocularly styled the “Castlebar Races.” The town returned 
two members to the Irish parliament until the Union. Four 
miles N.E. of Castlebar is Turlough, with a round tower 70 ft. 
high and 57 ft. in circumference, and other remains. 

CASTLECONNELL, a village of Co. Limerick, Ireland, on 
the left bank of the Shannon, 8 m. N.E. of Limerick on the 
Great Southern & Western railway. It possesses a spa which 
was once considerably frequented, but is famous as a centre for 
the salmon fishing on the lower Shannon. Castleconnell is so 
intimately connected with this sport that it has given its name 
to a favourite pattern of fly-rod, in which a movable splice takes 
the place of the usual metal joint. The beautiful rapids of 
Doonas (avoided by a canal) are in the neighhourhuod, and the 
surrounding scenery is generally attractive. There arc remains 
of a castle from which the town took its name, which was the 
seat of the kings of 'J'homorid, and was blown up by General 
Ginkel at the lime of the siege of Limerick (1690). 

CASTLE DONINGTON, a town in the Loughborough parlia- 
mentary division of Leicestershire, ICngland, 123J m. N.N.W. 
from London, on the Trent Junction and Western branch of the 
Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 2514. It lies on the flank of the 
hills overlooking the Trent and Soar valleys. Tliere are slight 
remains of the castle. The church of St Luke is a fine building 
of Early English and later dale. Donington Park, a neighbour- 
ing mansion, was offered to refugees during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1830, and Charles X. availed himself of this retreat. 
Hosiery, silk and baskets are manufactured. Castle Donington 
is 2i m. west of Kegworth station on the Midland main line. 
Kegworth (pop. 2078), on the Soar, has a hosiery and knitting 
industry. 

CASTLE DOUGLAS, a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 3018. It is situated 
on Carlingwark Loch, 19 J m. S.W. of Dumfries by the Glas- 
gow & South-Western railway. Its auction marts for sheep and 
cattle sales are the largest in the south-west of Scotland ; at 
an autumn sale as many as 15,000 sheep and 1400 cattle are 
disposed of in one day. J'he leading industries comprise the 
making of agricultural implements and mineral waters, besides 
tanning. The Macmillan Free Church perpetuates the memory 
of John Macmillan (d. 1753), the Cameronian, who helped to 
found the Reformed Presbyterian Church. He had been chaplain 
to Murray of Broughton, and afterwards became minister of 
Balmaghie, about 3} m. N.W. of Castle Douglas. The town 
is the chief centre of business in East Galloway, and it is also 
resorted to in midsummer for its beautiful scenery and excellent 
fishing. Till 1765 it was only a village under the name of 
Causew^ayhead, but the discovery of marl in the lake brought it 
some prosperity, and it was purchased in 1792 by Sir William 
Douglas and called after him. Since then its progress has been 
continuous. Carlingwark Loch contains several islets, on one 
of which is a crannog, or ancient lake dwelling. 

CASTLEFORD, an urban district in the Osgoldcross parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on 
the river Aire near its junction with the Calder, 9 m. S.E. 
of Leeds, on the North-Eastern and Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railways. Pop. (1901) 37,386. Large gla.ss-bottle and earthen- 
warc-jar works, chemical works, and neighbouring collieries 
employ the inhabitants. Here was the Roman village or fort of 
Lagecium or Legeolium ; and though visible remains are wanting, 
a number of relics have been discovered. 

CASTLE-GUARD, an arrangement under the feudal system, 
by which the duty of finding knights to guard royal castles was 
imposed on certain baronies, and divided among their knight’s 
fees. The greater barons provided for the guard of their castles 
by exacting a similar duty from their knights. In both cases the 
obligation was commuted very early for a fixed money payment, 
which, as ** castle-guard rent ” lasted on to modem times. 

See J. H. Round, "Castle-Guard," in Archaeological Journal, 
vol. lix., and " Castle-ward and Coinage," in The Commune of 
London. (J. H. R.) 
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CASTLEMAINE, a town of Talbot county, Victoria, Australia, 
78 m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 5704. The 
gold-mines here were among the first discovered in the colony, 
and dredging for gold is carried on in Parker’s and Forrest creeks' 
at the junction of which the town stands. Slate and flagstone 
are largely quarried in the district, which also produces wine and 
much fruit, especially apples. Castlemaine has a reputation as 
a health resort in cases of pulmonary complaints. 

CASTLE RISING, a village of Norfolk, England, 4 m. by 
road N.E. of King’s Lynn. The Norman castle for which it is 
famous stands on slightly elevated ground overlooking, to the 
west, the low marshy coast of the Wash. Its site is enclosed by 
artificial ramparts of earth and a dyke which is crossed by an 
ancient bridge. The keep is square and massive, and fairly 
perfect, and it is not difficult to reconstruct the arrangen^nt of 
the rooms. In some parts, especially the entrance, the N»-man 
carving is very rich. The foundations of a small chapel with 
apsidal eastern termination have been discovered outside the 
castle. The village of Castle Rising is the decayed remnant of a 
town of no little importance. Its church of St Laurence is late 
Norman, with much rich ornamentation ; it shows traces of 
considerable alterations in the Early English period, but is an 
admirable example of the earlier style. 

It is a matter of dispute whether Rising was or was not an 
early Saxon settlement ; in Domesday Rook the manor is given 
as having belonged to Archbishop Stigand, from whom it had 
passed to Odo of Bayeux, whose estates were confiscated in 1088. 
CJranted to William de Albini, whose son built Rising Castle, it 
passed first to Robert de Montalt, and then by sale to Isabel, 
queen of England, in 1332, remaining in the possession of the 
crown until Henry Vlll. exchanged it for other lands with the 
duke of Norfolk. In 1269 an inquisition found that the lord had 
the return of all writs. In 1275 Robert de Montalt died seised 
of the manor and vill wdth the assize of bread and ale. An 
inquisition of 1379, although it makes no mention of the borough, 
stales that the lord has the rents of assizes, and perquisites of 
the courts wdth view of frank-pledge. A mayor is first mentioned 
in 1343, and a borough existed in the 15th century. A survey of 
1589-1 590 declared that Castle Rising was an ancient borough by 
prescription according to the grant made to Hugh dc Albini by 
Henry III. In 1589-1590 the recorder was chosen by the lord 
of the manor. "J’he mayor, the only member of the corporation, 
whose sole duty was the holding of the assize of bread and ale, 
was chosen by the burgesses and presented at the court leet for 
confirmation. Castle Rising became a parliamentary borough 
l^ut was disfranchised in 1832 and the corporation 
abolished in 1835, although a may of was elected for special 
purposes until 1883. Having no manufactures, the trade of the 
town depended entirely on its fairs and markets ; but these have 
been long obsolete. 

CASTLETON, a village in the High Peak parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 17 m. W.S.W. of Sheffield, and 
2 m. from Hope station on a branch of the Midland railway. 
Pop. (1901) 547. Lying itself at an elevation of about 600 ft., 
it is surroundecl on the north, west and south by hills from 1400 
to 1700 ft. in height, rising sharply, and in parts precipitously. 
The village is celebrated for its situation in the midst of the wild 
Peak country, for the caves and mines in the neighbourhood, and 
for the Castle of the Peak, the ruins of which are strongly placed 
on a cliff immediately above the village. The Peak Cavern or 
Devil’s Hole, penetrating this cliff, is the most magnificent in 
Derbyshire, h'or many generations the entrance to this cave 
has served as a workshop, held free of rent, to families employed 
in rope and twine making. Speedwell Cavern is not far distant, 
at the entrance to the fine pass of Winnats, by which Castleton 
and the Vale of Hope are approached from the west. The 
beauties of this cavern, in which occurs the so-called bottomless 
pit, are in part readily accessible by boat, but the approach to 
the inner or Cliff cavern is so difficult that it has rarely been 
explored. Among several other caves is that known as the 
Blue John Mine, from the decorative fluorspar called “ Blue 
John which is obtained here. The church of St Edmund, 
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Castleton, retains a fine Norman chancel arch, and the vestry 
contains a valuable library. At Brough near Castleton was a 
Roman fort, established to hold in check the hillxxaen of the Peak. 
It was connected by roads with Buxton, Manchester and Rother- 
ham. The Castle of the Peak, or Peveril Castle, is famous 
through Sir Walter Scott’s novel Peveril of the Peak. Early 
earthworks, which, extending from below the castle in a semi- 
circle, enclosed the town, can still in great part be traced. 
Before the Conquest the site was held by Gernebern and Hundinc, 
and was granted by the Conqueror to William Peverell, by whom 
the castle was built. On the forfeiture of William Peverell, 
grandson of the first holder, it was granted by Henry II. to 
Prince John who, in 1204, made Hugh Nevill governor of the 
castle. In 1216 William Ferrers, earl of Derby, took it from 
the rebellious barons, and was made governor by Henry III., 
who in j 223 granted a charter for a weekly market at the town. 
In 1328 the castle was given to John of Gaunt on his marriage 
with Blanche of Lancaster, and thus became parcel of the duchy 
of Lancaster. The castle has often been used as a prison, and 
from its position was almost impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN (Manx Bully Cashtel), a town of the Isle 
of Man, 10 m. S.W. of Douglas, by the Isle of Man railway. 
Pop. (1903) 1975. if picturesquely situated on both sides of 
a small harbour formed by the outflow of the Silver Burn into 
Castletown Bay. It was the legal capital of the island until 
1862. In the centre of the town stands Castle Rushen, which 
is said to owe its foundation to the Danish chief, Guthred, in 
947-960, though the existing building, which is remarkably well 
preserved, probably dates from the 14th century. Until the 
i8th century it was the residence of the lords of Man, and until 
1891 .served as a prison. I'lie massive keep is square, and is 
surrounded by an outer wall, with towers and a moat. The 
council chamber and court-house were built in 1644. In the 
neighbourhood of the castle is the old House of Keys, where the 
members of the Manx parliament held their sessions until the 
removal of the seat of government to Douglas. A lofty Doric 
column commemorates Cornelius Smelt, lieutenant-governor 
of the island (d. 1832), near which there is a remarkable sun-dial 
with thirteen faces, dating from 1720. King William’s College, 
.situated a mile to the north-east of the town, was opened in 
*^3.1 1 ^ut a complete restoration was rendered necessary by 
fire in 1844, *^nd it was subsequently enlarged. It is the chief 
educational establishment in the island. At Hango Hill near 
the town William Christian, receiver-general, who had sur- 
rendered the castle, and with it the island, to the parliamentary 
forces in 1651, was executed in 1663 at the instance of the 
countess of Derby, who had undertaken to defend it for the 
king. A small shipping trade is maintained. 

CASTOR and POLLUX (Gr. noA,i»8ciJXT/s), in Greek and 
Roman mythology, the twin sons of Leda, and brothers of Helen 
I and Clytaemnestra. They were also known under the name 
of Dioscuri (Aielo-Kopot, later Awa-Kovpoi,^ children of Zeus), for, 
according to later tradition, they were the children of Zeus and 
Leda, whose love the god had won under the form of a swan. 
In some versions Leda is represented as having brought forth 
two eggs, from one of which were bom Castor and Pollux, from 
the other Helen. In another account, Zeus is the fathesr of 
Pollux and Helen, Tyndareus (king of Sparta) of C.astor and 
Clytaemnestra. In Homer, Castor, Pollux and Clytaemnestra 
are said to be the children of Tyndareus and Leda, Helen the 
daughter of Leda by Zeus. The Dioscuri were specially rever- 
enced among people of Dorian race, and were said to have 
reigned at Sparta, where also they were buried. They were 
also worshipped, especially in Athens, as lords and protectors 
(tti'ttxcs, avaKTii), Sailors in a storm prayed to Hiem (Horace, 
Odes, i. 3) and sacrificed a white lamb, whereupon they were 
wont to appear in the form of fire at the masthead (probably 
referring to the phenomenon of St Elmo’s fire), and the storm 
ceased. Later, they were confounded with the Samothracian 
Cabeiri. In battk they appeared riding on white horses and 
gave victo^ to the side they favoured. They were the patrons 
of hospitality, and founded the sacred festival called Theoxenia. 

V. 16 
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They presided over public ganies, Castor especially as the horse- 
tamer, Pollux as the boxer ; but both are represented as riding 
on horseback or driving in a chariot. In Sparu their ancient 
symbol was two parallel beams (fioKava), connected by cross-bars, 
which the Spartans took with them into the field (Plutarch, De 
Ffaterno Amore^ i ; Herodotus v. 75) ; later, they were repre- 
wnted by two amphorae with snakes twined round them. 
Their most important exploits were the invasion of Attica, to 
rescue their sister Helen from Theseus ; their share in the hunting 
of the Calydonian boar (see Meleager) and the Argonautic 
expedition, and their battle with the sons of Aphareus, brought 
about by a quarrel in regard to some cattle, in which Castor 
the mortal (as the son of Tyndareus), fell by the hand of Idas! 
Pollux, finding him dead after the battle, implored Zeus to be 
allowed to die with him ; this being impossible by reason of his 
immortality, Pollux was permitted to spend alternately one day 
among the gods, the other in Hades with his brother. Accord- 
ing to another fable, the god marked his approval of their love 
by placing them together in the. sky, as the Twins or the morning 
and evening star (Hyginus, Poet. Astronom. ii. 22). Like the 
Asvms of the Veda, the bringers of light in the morning sky, 
with whom they have been identified, the Dioscuri arc repre^ 
sen ted as youthful horsemen, naked or wearing only a light 
chlamys. Their chariictcristic attribute is a pointed egg-shawd 
cap, surmounted by a star. 

Though their worship was perhaps most carefully observed 
among people of Dorian origin, Castor and Pollux were held 
in no small veneration at Kome. It was the popular belief in 
that city from an early period that the battle of Lake Kegillus 
had lieen decided by their interposition (Dion. Halic. vi. 13). 
J’hcy had fought, it was said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards carried 
the news of the victory with incredible speed to the city. 'I’he 
well in the Forum at which they alighted was pointed out, and 
near it rose their ancient temple, in which the senate often held 

sittings. On the 15th of July, the supposed anniversary of 
the battle, a great festival with sumptuous .sacrifices was cele- 
brated in their honour, and a solemn parade of the Roman 
knights {transvectio equttum), who looked ujxm the Dioscuri as 
their patrons, took place. (Apollodorus iii. 10. 7, n. 2 ; Homer 
Odyasey, xi. 290 ; Hyginus, Fab. 77. 155 ; Pindar, Nem. x. 60! 

80 and schol. ,* Diod. Sic. iv. 43 ; Plutarch, Theseus, S2, 27 • 
Theocritus, Idyll, xxii.) ' ^ 

See Maurice Albert, T.e Cidte de Castor r 4 PoUhx cn Ualie (188:1) 
■with S])ccial dciscriptions and representation. s in art, on coin.s vases 
and stiitues ; S. Eitrem, " Die gbttlichen Zwillinge bei don Griechen '' 
(treating of the divine beings mentioned in pairs in Greek raythotoev) 
in l idenskahs-Selskab Sknfter (Cliristiania, 1902) ; W. R. Paton' 

De Cultu Dioscurorum a pud Gtaems (Bonn, 1894) ; L. Myriantheus’ 
Acyins Oder artsche IHoskurrn (Munieli. 187O) ; J. R. Harris, The 
Ihoscuri tn the Christian Legends (1003), and The Cult of the Heavenly 
i anns (njab) ; W. Helbig, “ Die Castores als SchutzgStter dcs 
roini.schen Equitatus,” in Hermes, xi. (1905); C. Jaislc, Die Dio- 
skuren als Jietter zur See bei Grief hen und liomern, and ihr Fortlehen 
in chnstltehen Legenden (Tiibingon, 1907); L, Prellcr, Griechische 
tmd romisohe Mviholq^ie \ articles by A. Furtwangler in Roscher’s 
Lcxikon der Mythologie, and by Al. Albert in Darcmberg and Saglio'.s 
DicUonnaire des antiquitts. 

CASTOR OIL, the fixed oil obtained from the seeds of the 
castor oil plant or Palma Christi, Ricinus communis, belonging 
to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. The botanical name is 
from Lat. ricinus, a tick, from the form and markings of the seed. 
ThQ plant is a native of tropical Africa, but it has been introduced* 
and is now cultivated in most tropical and in the warmer 
temperate countries. In size it varies from a shrubby plant to a 
tree of from 30 to 40 ft. in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being%rborescent in tropical latitudes. On 
account of its verydarffclFneautiful palmate-peltate leaves, which 
sometimes measure AJ^uch as 2 ft. in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plM. In the south of England, with the habit 
of an annual, it ripenrfits seeds in favourable^ seasons ; and it has 
been known to come ^ maturity as far north as Christiania in 
Norway. Plants are readily grown from seed, which should be 
sown singly in small pots and placed in heat early in March, The 
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you^ plants are kept under glass till early in Tune when they 
are hardened and put out. The fruit consists of a three-celled 
capsule, covered externally with soft yielding prickles, and each 
cell dwelops a single seed. The seeds of the different cultivated 
varieties, of which there are a great number, differ much in size 
and in external markings ; but average seeds are of an oval 
later^ly compressed form, with their longest diameter about 
tour lines. 1 hey have a shining, marble-grey and brown, thick, 
leathery outer coat, within which is a thin dark-coloured brittle 
coat. A large distinct leafy embryo lies in the middle of a dense, 
oily tissue (endo.sperm). The seeds contain a toxic substance, 
which makes them ac'tively poisonous ; so much so that three 
have been known to kill an adult. 

The oil is obtained from the seeds by two principal methods — 
expr^ion and decoction— the latter process being largely u.sed 
in India, whore the oil, on account of its cheapness and abundance 
IS extensively employed for illuminating as well as for other 
domestic and medicinal purposes. The oil exported from 
(.alcutta to Europe is prepared by shelling and crushing the 
seeds between rollers. The crushed ma^s is then placed in hempen 
cloths and pressed in a screw or hydraulic pre.ss. The oil which 
exudes is mixed with water and healed till the water boils, and 
the mucilaginous matter in the oil separates as a scum. It is 
next strained, then bleached in the sunlight, and stored for 
exportal ion. A considerable quantity of castor oil of an excellent 
quality is also made in Italy ; and in California the manufacture 
IS conducted on an extensive scale. The following is an outline 
of the process adopted in a Californian factory. The seeds are 
submitted to a dr)" heat in a furnace for an hour or thereby, by 
which they are softened and prepared to part easily with thc.ir oiL 
They are then pressed in a large powerful screw-press, and the 
oily matter which flows out is caught, mixed with an equal 
proportion of water, and boiled to purify it from mucilaginous 
and albuminous matter. After boiling about an hour, it is 
allowed to cool, the water is drawn off, and the oil is transferred 
to zinc tanks or clarifiers capable of holding from 60 to 100 
gallons. In these it stands about right hours, bleaching in the 
sun, after which it is ready for storing. By this method 300 lb 
of good seeds yield about 5 gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless when pure, 
possessing only a slight odour, aiid a mild yet highly nauseous 
and disagreeable taste. Its specific gravity is *96, a little less 
than that of water, and it dissolve.s freely in alcohol, ether and 
glacial acetic acid. It contains palmitic and several other fatty 
acids, among wliich there is one — ricinoleic acid— peculiar to 
itself. This occurs in combinatifm with glycerin, constituting 
the greater part of the bulk of the oil. 

The active principle to which the oil owes its purgative 
properties has not been isolated. It is, indeed, probable that it 
is formed in the intestine, as a result of some decomposition as 
yet unknown. I'he dose is from a drachm to an ounce. The 
pharmacopoeial mixture is best avoided, being almost uniquely 
nauseous. By far the best way to administer the oil is in capsules. 

It acts in about five hours, affecting the entire length of the bowel, 
but not increasing the flow of bile except in very large doses! 
The mode of its action is unknown. The oil will purge- When 
nibbed into the skin or injected per rectum. It is aft invaluable 
drug in temporary constipation and whenever a mild action is 
es.sential, as in pregnancy. It is extremely useful for children 
and the aged, but must not be employed in cases of chronic 
constipation, which it only aggravates, whilst relieving the 
symptoms. 

CASTRfiN, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER (1813-1853), Finnish 
ethnologist and philologist, was bom at Tervola, in the parish of 
Kemi in Finland, on the 20th of November (December 2, 1813). 
His father, Christian Castren, parish minister at Rovaniemi, 
died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed under the protection of 
his uncle, Mathias Castren, the kindly and learned incumbent of 
Kemi. At the age of twelve be was sent to school at Ule&borg, 
and there helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexander University at 
Helsingfors in 1830, he first devoted himself to Greek and Hebrew 
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with the intention of entering the church ; but his interest was 
soon excited by the language of his native country, and he even 
began before his course was completed to lay the foundations of a 
work on Finnish mythology. The necessity of personal explora- 
tions among the still unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon 
made itself evident j and in 1838 he joined a medical fellow- 
student, Dr. Ehrstrom, in a journey through Lapland. In the 
following year he travelled in Russian Karelia at the expense of 
the Literary Society of Finland ; and in 1841 he undertook, in 
company with Dr Elias Ldnnrot, the great Finnish philologist, a 
third journey, which ultimately extended beyond the Ural as far 
as Obdorsk, and occupied a period of three years. Before start- 
ing on this last expedition he had published a translation into 
Swedish of the Finnish epic of Kalmala ; and on his return he 
gave to the world his Elnnevia gramrmtices Syrjaenai and 
EUmenia grammaiices Txekeremissae, 1844, No sooner had he 
recovered from the illness which his last journey had occasioned 
than he set out, under the auspices of the Academy of St Peters- 
burg and the Helsingfors University, on an exploration of the 
whole government of Siberia, which resulted in a vast addition 
to previous knowledge, but seriously affected the health of the 
adventurous investigator. Tlje first-fruits of his collections 
were published at St Petersburg in 1849 in the form of a Versuch 
einer ostjakischen Sprachlehre, In 1850 he published a treatise 
De affixis personcUibus linguarum Aliaicarum, and was appointed 
professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of Finnish language and 
literature. The following year saw him raised to the rank of 
chancellor of the university ; and he was busily engaged in what 
he regarded as his principal work, a Samoyedic grammar, when 
he died on the 7 th of May 1853. 

Five volumes of his collected works appeared from 1852 to 1858, 
containing respectively — (t) Reseminnen frdn dren 1838-18^ ; 
(2) Resehfruttelser och href dren 1845-1849; (3) Rbreldsningat i 

Finsh mythologi] {4) Kthnologiska fbrekUuiugar ofver Altatska 
folken : and (5) Smdrrr afhandlinf>af och akademiska dissertaiioncr. 
A G<'rnmn translation was published hy Anton Schiefner, who was 
also entrusted hy the St Petersburg Academy w’lth the editing of 
liib manuscripts, which had been left to the Helsingfors University 
and which were subsequently publisliod. 

CASTRENSIS, PAULUS, an Italian jurist of the 14th century. 
He studied under Baldus at J*erugia, and was a fellow-pupil 
with Cardinal Zabarella. He was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of civil law in the university of Avignon, but it is uncertain 
when he first undertook the duties of a professor. A tradition, 
which has been handed down by Panzirolus, represents him as 
having taught law for a period of fifty-seven years. He was 
professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon in 1394» tind at Padua 
in 1429 ; and, at different periods, at Florence, at Bologna and at 
Perugia. He was for some time the vicar-general of Cardinal 
Zabarella at Florence, and his eminence as a teacher of canon 
law may be inferred from the language of one of his pupils, who 
styles him “ famo.sissimus juris utriu.sque monarca.” His most 
complete treatise is Ids readings on the Digest ^ and it appears from 
a passage in his readings on the Digestum Veins that he delivered 
them at a time when he had been actively engaged for forty-five 
years as a teacher of civil law. His death is generally assigned 
to 1436, but it appears from an entry in a MS. of the Digestum 
VetuSj which is extant at Munich, made by the hand of one of 
his pupils who styles him “ praeceptor meus,” that he died on 
the 20th of July 1441. 

CA6TRES, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Tam, 29 m. S.S.E. of 
Albi on a branch line of the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 
town, 19,864 ; commune, 28,272. Castres, the busiest and most 
populous town of its department, i.s intersected from north to 
south by the Agout; the river is fringed by old houses the 
upper stories of which project over its waters. Wide boulevards 
traverse the west of the town, which is also rendered attractive 
by numerous fountains fed by a fine aqueduct hewn in the rock. 
The church of St Benoit, once a cathedral, and the most im- 
portant of the churches of Castres, dates only from the 17 th and 
18th centuries. The h6tel de ville, which contains a museum 
and the municipal library, occupies the former bishop^s palace, 


designed by Jules Mansart in the 17th century ; the Romanesque 
tower beside it is the only survival of an old Benedictine abb^. 
The town possesses some old mansions of which the hotel de 
Nayrac, of the Renaissance, is of most interest. Castres has a 
sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a board of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, a branch 
of the bank of France and two hospitals. I'here are also 
communal colleges for boys and girls, a school of artillery 
and school of draughtsmanship. The industrial establishments 
include manufactories of earthenware and porcelain and metal- 
foundries, and tanning, leather-dressing, turnery, the making 
of wooden shoes and furniture, the weaving of woollen and other 
fabrics, dyeing, and the manufacture of machinery, paper and 
parchment are carried on. 

Castres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is believed 
to have been founded in the 7th century. It was a place of con- 
siderablf importance as early as the 12th century, and ranked 
as the second town of the Albigenses. During the Albigensian 
crusade it surrendered of its own accord to Simon de Montfort ; 
and in 1356 it was raised to a countship by King John of France. 
On the confiscation of the possessions of the D’Armagnac family, 
to which it had passed, it was bestowed by Louis XI. on Boffilo 
del Giudice, but the appointment led to so much disagreement 
that the countship was united to the crown by Francis I. in 1519. 
In the wars of the latter part of the i6th century the inhabitants 
sided with the Protestant party, fortified the town, and estab- 
lished an independent republic. They were brought to terms, 
however, by Louis XIII., and forced to dismantle their fortifica- 
tions ; and the town was made the seat of the chambre de Vedit, 
or chamber for the investigation of the affairs of the Protestants, 
afterwards transferred to Caslelnaudary (in 1679). The bishopric 
of Castres, which had been established by Pope John XXII. in 
1317, was abolished at the Revolution. 

CASTROt INEZ DE (d. 3355), mistress, and perhaps wife, of 
Peter L (Pedro), king of Portugal, called Collo de Garzaj i,c. 
“ Heron’s Neck,” was bom in Spanish Galicia, in the earlier years 
of the 14th century. Tradition asserts that her father, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Castro, and her mother, Dona Aldonja 
Soares de Villadares, a noble Portuguese lady, were unmarried, 
and that Inez and her two brothers were consequently of bastard 
birtli. Educated at the semi-Oriental provincial court of Juan 
Manuel, duke of Penafiel, Inez grew up side by side with Costan^a, 
the duke s daughter by a scion of the royal house of Aragon, 
and her own cousin. After refusing several crowned heads 
in marriage, Costan^a was at last persuaded to accept the hand 
of the infante Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso the Proud, king of 
Portugal. In 1341 the two girls left Penafiel ; Costan9a’s marriage 
was celebrated in the same year, and the young infanta and 
her cousin went to reside at Lisbon, or at Coimbra, where Dom 
Pedro conceived that luckless and furious passion for Inez which 
has immortalized them. 

The morality of the age was lax, and more especially so in 
Spain and Portugal, where the looseness of the marriage tie 
and the example of the Moors encouraged polygamy. Pedro’s 
connexion par amours with Inez would of itself have aroused 
no opposition. He might even have married her, after the death 
of his wife in childbirth in 1345. According to his own assurance 
he did marry her in 1354. But by that time the rising power 
of the Castro family had created the most brutal hatred among 
their rivals, both in Spain and Portugal. Alvaro Gonzales, 
Pedro Coelho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco persuaded the king, 
Alphonso, that his throne was in danger from an alliance between 
his son and the Castros, and with all the brutality of the age 
they urged the king to remove the danger by murdering the poor 
woman. The old king listened, refused, wavered and ended by 
yielding. He went in secret to the palace%t Coimbra, where 
Inez and the infante resided, accompanied by his three familiars, 
and by others who agreed with them. The beauty and tears 
of Inez disarmed his resolution, and he turned to leave her; 
but the gentlemen about him had gone too far to recede. Inez 
was stabbed to death, and was buried immediately in the church 
of Santa Gara. 
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The infante raised at once the flag of revolt against his father, 
and was only appeased by the concession of a largo share in the 
government. The three murderers of Inez were sent out of the 
kingdom by Alphonso, who knew his son too well not to be aware 
that the vengeance would be tremendous as the crime. They 
took refuge in Castile. In 1357, however, Alphonso died, and 
the infante was crowned king of Portugal. Peter the Cruel, his 
nephew, reigned over Castile ; and the murderers were given 
up as soon as required. Diogo Lopes escaped through the grati- 
tude of a beggar to whom he had formerly done a kindness ; 
but Coelho and Gonzales were executed, with horrible tortures, 
in the very presence of the king. 

The story of the exhumation and coronation of the corpse 
of Inez has often been told. It is said that to the dead body, 
crowned and robed in royal raiment, and enthroned beside the 
king, the assembled nobles of Portugal paid homage as to their 
queen, swearing fealty on the withered hand of the corjiipe. The 
gravest doubts, however, exist as to the authenticity of this 
story; Femao I^opes, the l^ortuguese Froissart, who is the great 
authority for the details of the death of Inez, with some of the 
actors in which he was acquainted, says nothing of the ghastly 
ceremony, though he tells at lengtii the tale of the funeral honours 
that the king bestowed upon his wife. Inez was buried at Alcoba^a 
with extraordinary magnificence, in a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue ; and near her sepulchre 
I\'dro caused his own to be placed. The monument, after re- 
peatedly resisting the violence of curiosity, was broken into 
in 1810 by the French soldiery ; the statue was mutilated, and 
the yellow hair was cut from the broken skeleton, to be preserved 
in reliquaries and blown away by the wind. The children of 
Inez shared her habit of misfortune. From her brother, however, 
Alvaro Perez dc Castro, the reigning house of Portugal directly 
descends. 

See FeniSo Chrouua del liev Dorn Pedro (1735) ; Camoens. 

Os Lusuidas ; Antonio Ferreira's lues de Castto , — the first regular 
tragedy of the Fenaissance after the Sofomsha of Trissiiio; Lui.4 
Velez de Guevara. Reinar desf>ites de moiir, an admiralde play; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chroniques ihcvaleresques de VF.^pa^ve et dtt 
Portugal, 

CASTRO, JOXO DE (i 500-1548), called by Camoens Castro 
Porte f fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was the son of 
Alvaro dc Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. A younger son, and 
destined therefore for the church, he became at an early age a 
brilliant humanist, and studied mathematics under Pedro 
Nunez, in company with the infante Dorn Luis, son of Fimanuel 
the First, with whom he contracted a life-long friendship. At 
eighteen he went to Tangier, where he was dubbed knight by 
Duarte de Menezes the governor, and there he remained several 
years. In 1535 he accompanied Dom Luis to the siege of Tunis, 
where he had the honour of refusing knighthood and reward at 
the hands of the great emperor Charles V. Returning to Lisbon, 
he received from the king the small commandership of Sfto 
Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. He was exceedingly poor, but his 
wife Lenor de Coutinho, a noble Portuguese lady, admired and 
appreciated her husband sufficiently to make light of their 
poverty. Soon after this he left for the Indies in company with 
his uncle Garcia de Noronha, and on his arrival at Goa enlisted 
among the aventureiros, “ the bravest of the brave,” told off 
for the relief of Diu. In 1540 he served on an expedition under 
Estevao da Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro de Castro, a child 
of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him. Returning 
to Portugal, Jofio dc Castro was named commander of a fleet, 
in 1543, to clear the European seas of pirates ; and in 1545 he 
was sent, with six sail, to the Indies, in the room of Martin de 
Sousa, who had been dismissed the viceroyalty. The next three 
years were the hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, 
of his life — years oM)attle and struggle, of glory and sorrow, of 
suffering and triumph. Valiantly seconded by his sons (one 
of whom, Femao, was killed before Diu) and by JoSo Masca- 
renhas, Joflo de Castro achieved such popularity by the over- 
throw of Mahmud, king of Gujarat, by the relief of Diu, and 
by the defeat of the great army of the Adil Khan, that he 
could contract a very large loan with the Goa merchants on 


the simple security of his moustache. These great deeds were 
followed by the capture of Broach, by the complete subjugation 
of Malacca, and by the passage of Antonio Moniz into Ceylon ; 
and in 1547 the great captain was appointed viceroy by Jofto III., 
who had at last accepted him without mistrust. He did not live 
long to fill this charge, expiring in the arms of his friend, St 
Francis Xavier, on the 6th of June 1548. He was buried at Goa, 
but his remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to be reinterred under a splendid monument in the 
convent of Bemfira. 

See Jacinto Freire de Andrade, Vida de D. JoUo de Castro (Lisbon, 
1651), English translation by Sir Peter Wyche (1664) ; Diogo de 
Couto, Deiadas da Asia, vi. The Roieiros or logbooks of Castro's 
voyages in the East (Lisbon, 1833, 1843 and 1872) arc of great 
interest. 

CASTROGIOVANNI (Arab. Kasr-Yavi, a corruption of 
Castrum Ennae), a town and episcopal see of the province of 
Caltanisctta, Sicily, 95 m. by rail S.E. of Palermo, and 56 m. W. 
of Catania, situated 2605 ft. above sea-level, almost in the centre 
of the island, and commanding a magnificent view of the interior. 
Pop. (1901) 25,826. Enna was one of the cities of the Siccis, and 
the .statement of Stephanus Byzantinus that it was colonized 
by Syracuse in 664 b.c. is improbable. The question is dis- 
cussed by E. Pais, Atakta (J*isa, 1891), 63. It does not appear 
in history before the time of Dionysius I. of Syracuse, who, 
after unsuccessful attempts, finally acquired posse.ssion of it by 
treachery about 397 B.c. Its natural position rendered it a 
fortress of great importance, and it is frequently mentioned in 
subsequent history\ In j 34-132 it was the headquarters of the 
slave revolt, and was only reduced by treachery. Cicero speaks 
of it as a place of some importance, but in imperial times it 
seems to have been of little account. In a.d. 837 the Saracens 
attempted to take it, hut without success ; and it was again 
only by treachery that they were able to take it in 859. In 
1087 it fell into the hands of the Normans; and the existing 
remains of fortifications are entirely medieval. There arc 
indeed no remains of earlier days. The cathedral, founded in 
1307, is of some interest. There arc no remains of the famous 
temple of Demetcr, from which Verres, as Cicero tells us, re- 
moved the bronze statue of the goddess. The lake of IVrgus, 
where Persephone, according to one of the myths, was carried 
off by Hades, lie.s 4 m. to the south. I’he myth it.self must have 
had some local origin, hut has had so much Greek detail grafted 
upon it that the very names of the earlier Sicel deities have 
been displaced. 

CASTRO URDIALES, a seaport of northern Spain, in the 
province of Santander, situated on the bay of Biscay and at 
the head of a branch railway connected with the Bilbao-San- 
tander line. Pop. (1870) about 3500 ; (1900) 14,191. Castro 
Urdiales is a modern town, although its castle and parish church 
date from the middle ages. It was destroyed by the French in 
1813, but speedily rebuilt and fortified. Its rapid rise in popu- 
lation and prosperity dates from the increased development 
of iron-mining and railway communication which took place 
after 1879. Its chief industries are iron-mining, fishing, and the 
preservation of fish, especially sardines, in oil. Between 1894 
and 1904 the exports of iron ore rose from 277,200 tons to 
516,574 tons. 

CASTRO Y BELLVIS, GUILLSN DE (1569-1631), Spanish 
dramatist, was a Valencian by birth, and early enjoyed a re- 
putation as a man of letters. In 1591 he became a member 
of a local literary academy called the Nocturnos. At one time a 
captain of the coast-guard, at another the protdgiS of Benavente, 
viceroy of Naples, who appointed him governor of Scigliano, 
patronized by Osuna and Olivares, Castro was nominated a 
knight of the order of Santiago in 1623. He settled at Madrid 
in 1626, and died there on the 28th of July 1631 in such poverty 
that his funeral expenses were defrayed by charity. He prob- 
ably made the acquaintance of Lope de Vega at the festivals 
(1620-1622) held to commemorate the beatification and canon- 
ization of Sif Isidore, the patron saint of Madrid. On the latter 
occasion Castro’s octavos were awarded the first prize. Lope de 
Vega dedicated to him a celebrated play entitled Las Almenas 
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de Toro (1619), and when Castro’s Comedias were published in 
1618-1621 he dedicated the first volume to Lope de Vega’s 
daughter. The drama that has made Castro’s reputation is 
Las Mocedades del Cid (1599?), to the first part of which Corneille 
was largely indebted for the materials of his tragedy. The two 
parts of this play, like all those by Castro, have the genuine 
ring of the old romances ; and, from their intense nationality, 
no less than for their primitive poetry and flowing versification, 
were among the most popular pieces of their day. Castro’s 
Fuerza de la costumbre is the source of Lovers CarCy a play as- 
cribed to Fletcher. He is also the reputed author of FX Prodigio 
de los Montes f from which Calderdn derived El Mdgico prodigioso. 

Las Mocedades del Cid (Toulouse, 1890) and Ingraiitud de amor 
(Philadelphia, 1899) have been well edited by E. Merimec and H. A. 
Rennert respectively. 

CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI DEGLl ANTELMINELLI (1281- 
1328), duke of Lucca, was by birth a Lucchese, and by descent 
and training a Ghibelline. Being exiled at an early age with 
his parents and others of their faction by the Guelphs, then in 
the ascendant, and orphaned at nineteen, he served as a con- 
dottiere under Philip IV. of France in Flanders, later with the 
Visconti in Lombardy, and in 1313 under the Ghibelline chief, 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, lord of Pisa, in central Italy. He 
assisted Uguccione in many enterprises, including the capture 
of Lucca (1314) and the victory over the Florentines at Monte- 
catini (1315). An insurrection of the Lucchese having led to 
the expulsion of Uguccione and his party, Castruccio regained 
his freedom and his position, and the Ghibelline triumph was 
presently assured. Elected lord of Lucca in 1316, he warred 
incessantly against the Florentines, and was at first the faithful 
advi.scr and stanch supporter of Frederick of Austria, who made 
him imperial vicar of Lucca in 1320. After the battle of 
Miildbach he went over to the emperor Louis the Bavarian, 
whom he served for many years. In 1325 he defeated, the 
Florentines at Altopascio, and was appointed by the emperor 
duke of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra and Luni, and two years later 
he captured Pisa, of wliich he was made imperial vicar. But, 
subsequently, his relations with Louis seem to have grown less 
friendly and he was afterwards excommunicated by the papal 
legate in the interests of the Guelphs. At his death in 1328 the 
fortunes of his young children were wrecked in the Guelphic 
triumph. 

Niccol6 Machiavelli's Life of Castruccio is a mere romance ; it 
was translated into French, with notes, by Droux dc Radier in 1753. 
See Niccol6 Ncgrini, Vita di Castruccio (Modena, 1496) ; Winkler's 
Castruedo, Herzog von Lucca (Berlin, 1897) ; also Gino Capponi's 
Storia di J’lrenze, and G. Sforza, Castruccio Castracani degli Antel- 
mmelli in Lunigiana (Modena, 1891) ; S. dc Sismondi, Histotre des 
ripubliques itahennes (Brussels, 1838). 

CASTRUBf MINERVAE (mod. Castro)y an ancient town of the 
Sallentini in Calabria, 10 m. south of Hydruntum, with an 
ancient temple of Minerva, said to have been founded by Ido- 
mcneus, who formed the tribe of the Sallentini from a mixture 
of Oetans, Illyrians and Italian Locrians. It is also said to have 
been the place where Aeneas first landed in Italy, the port of which 
he named Porius Veneris, The temple had lost some of its 
importance in Strabo’s day. 

CASU ARINA, a genus of trees containing about 30 species, 
chiefly Australian, but a few Indo-Malayan. The long whip-like 
green branches are longitudinally grooved, and bear at the nodes 
whorls of small scale-leaves, the shoots resembling those of 
Equisetum (horse-tail). The flowers are unisexual ; the stamin- 
ate are home in spikes, each flower consisting of a central stamen 
which is surrounded by two scale-like perianth-leaves. The 
pistillate are borne in dense spherical heads ; each flower stands 
in the axil of a bract and consists of two united carpels flanked 
by a pair of bracteoles ; the long styles hang out beyond the 
bracts, and the one-chambered ovary contains two ovules. 
In the fruit the bracteoles form two woody valves between 
which is a nut; the aggregate of fruits resemble small cones. 
Pollen is transferred by the wind to the long styles. The pollen- 
tube does not penetrate the ovule through the micropyle but 
enters at the opposite end — the chalaza. This anomaly was 


discovered by Dr M. Treub (see Annal, Jardin Boian. Buitenzorg, 
X. 1891), and is associated with a peculiar development of the 
ovule, and an increased number and peculiar form of the embryo- 
sacs (nacrospores). Treub proposed to separate Casuarina as 
a distinct group of Angiosperms, and suggested the following 
arrangement 

( Chalazogamae {Casuarina), 

The names of the two subdivisions recall the manner of entrance 
of the pollen-tube. More recent investigations, chiefly by 
Nawaschin and Miss Benson, on members of the orders Betu- 
laceae, Fagaceae, Juglans and Ulmus, showed a recurrence 
in a greater or less degree of the various anomalies previously 
observed in Casuarina, and suggest that the affinity of Casuarina 
is with these orders of Dicotyledons. 

The \mod is very hard, and several species are valuable limber 
trees. From a fancied resemblance of the wood to that of the 
oak these trees are known as oaks,” and the same species has 
different names in different parts such as “ she-oak,” “ swamp- 
oak,”'^ shingle-oak,” “river-oak,” “iron-wood,” “beef-wood,” &c. 

Sec J. H. Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia (London and 
Sydney, 18S9). 

CASUISTRY (from the Lat. casus, a point of law), the art of 
bri^ng general moral principles to bear on particular actions. 
It is, in short, applied morality ; anybody is a casuist who 
reflects about his duties and tries to bring them into line with 
some intelligible moral standard. But morality at different 
times has worn very different dresses. It has sometimes been 
thought of as an outward law, sometimes as an inward disposi- 
tion ; and each of these rival conceptions has developed a 
casuistical method of its own. Believers in law have put their 
trust in authority or logic ; while believers in disposition chiefly 
look to our instinctive faculties— conscience, common-sense or 
sentiment. The legal is the older group, and to it the name of 
casuist is often exclusively reserved, generally with the implica- 
tion that its methods are too purely technical to commend 
themselves to mankind at large. But common-sense and con- 
science are quite as definite guides as logic or authority; and 
there seems no good reason for refusing to give the name of 
casuistry to their operations. 

The casuistry of primitive man is uncompromisingly legal. 
His morality is not yet separated from his religion ; and religion 
for him means the cult of some superior being — the king or priest 
of his tribe — whose person is charged with a kind of sacred 
electricity. “ His divinity is a fire, which, under proper restraints, 
confers endless blessings ; but if rashly touched, or allowed 
to break bounds, it bums or destroys what it touches. Hence 
the disastrous effects supposed to follow a breach of taboo ; 
the offender has thmst his hand into the divine fire, which shrivels 
up and consumes him on the spot ” (Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
i. 169). Elaborate rules are accordingly drawn up to secure 
the maximum of benefit, and the minimum of inconvenience, 
from this sacred fire ; and in the application of these rules does 
.savage casuistry consist. At a higher stage of civilization the 
god is no longer present in person but issues to his worshippers 
categorical commands. These logic must seize upon and develop 
as far as they will go ; for the breach of some trifling consequence 
of a rule might mean the loss of the deity’s favour. Hence the 
rise of sacred books among most Eastern peoples. On the 
Jewish Decalogue, for instance, follows the law, and on the law 
the rabbinical schools. Some of these will be stricter, and some 
laxer ; but on the whole all tend to “ aggravate ” the law — 
down to the point of forbidding the faithful to wear a girdle, 
or to kill a noxious insect on the Sabbath. Though indeed 
we might look nearer home than the Talmud for similar absur- 
dities; most Puritan communities could furnish strange freaks 
of Sabbatarian casuistry. Nor have the Catholics been one 
whit behind them. Their scholastic doctors gravely discuss 
whether — since water is the “ matter ” of baptism — a soul 
can be made regenerate by milk, or rose-water or wine. 

At the opposite pole stood ancient Greece. Here ceremonial 
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casuistry found no place, because there were no sacred books. 
“ Amon^ the Greeks writing never attained the consecration of 
religion. No system of doctrine and observance, no manuals 
containing authoritative rules of morality, were ever transmitted 
in documentary form. In conduct they shrank from formulae. 
Unvarying rules petrified action ; the need of flexibility, of 
perpetual adjustment, was strongly felt ” (Butcher, The Greek 
Genius j p. 182). For this reason their interest in ethical spccu- 
lations was all the keener ; their great thinkers were endlessly 
engaged in settling what the relation ought to be between duty 
and self-interest. Ought one to swallow up the other — ^and, if 
so, which should prevail } Or was it possible to patch up a 
compromise between them } The great Stoic philosophers 
took the austerest line, and held that duty should always and 
every w'here he our only law. But it was one thing to enunciate 
such magnificent theories in a lecture, and quite another to 
apply them in the market-place. Casuistry came to aid of 
average human nature — that is to say, pupils began to confront 
the master with hard cases taken from daily life. And more 
than one master was disposed to make large — even startlingly 
large — concessions to the exigencies of practice. This concrete 
side of moral philosophy came specially into evidence when 
Stoicism was transplanted to Rome. Cicero’s De Offints abounds 
in the kind of question afterwards so warmly discussed by Dr 
Johnson and hi.s friends. Is it ever right to tell a lie ? May a 
lawyer defend a client whom he know'S to be guilty ? In selling 
my goods, is it enough not to disguise their shortcomings, or 
ought I candidly to admit them ? Seneca even made the 
discussion of such problems into a regular discipline, claiming 
that their concrete character gave an interest in morality to 
those w'ho had no love for abstractions ; while they prevented 
those who had from losing themselves in the clouds. And M. 
Thamin maintains that, if his heroes did not form great characters, 
at any rate they taught the Roman child to train its conscience. 
But, then, Cicero and Seneca took common-sense as their guide. 
They decided each problem on its merits, looking more to the 
spirit than to the letter, and often showing a practical sagacity 
worthy of Johnson himself. Quite in the great doctor’s spirit is 
(’icero’s counsel to his son, to hear what the philosophers had 
lo say, but to decide for himself as a man of the world. Such 
advice could nut be grateful lo the philosophers themselves — 
then a definite professional class, not unlike the “ spiritual 
directors ” of a later Rome, who earned their bread by smoothing 
away the doubts of the scrupulous on all matters intellectual 
and moral. Their great weapon was their logic ; and a logician, 
as Pascal says, must be very unfortunate or very stupid if he 
cannot manage to find exceptions to every conceivable rule. 
In their hands casuistr>' became the art of finding such exceptions. 
From the Greek sophists they borrowed ingenious ways of 
playing off one duty against another, or duty in general against 
self-interest — leaving the doubter in the alternative of neglecting 
the one and being a knave, or neglecting the other and being a 
fool. Or else they raised a subtle distinction between the act 
and the intention. To get drunk for the sake of the drink was 
the mark of a beast ; but wine Wiis a powerful stimulant to the 
brain, and to fuddle oneself in order to think great thoughts was 
worthy of a sage. No doubt these airy paradoxes were not 
always seriously taken ; but it is significant that a common 
Roman prt>verb identified “ philosophizing ” (philosophatur) 
with thinking out some dirty trick. 

Christianity swept the whole discussion on to a higher plane. 
All the stress now fell on the disposition, not on the outward act. 
The good deeds of a just man were a natural consequence of his 
justice ; whereas a bad man w'as no whit the better, because he 
now and then deviated into doing right. Actions, in short, 
were of no account whatever, apart from the character that 
pioduced them. “ All things are lawful unto me,’’ said St Paul, 
" but all are not expedient.” And St Augustine sums the 
whole matter up in the famous phrase : “ Have charity, and do 
as Ihou wilt.” Narrow-minded Christian consciences, however, 
could not stay long on this level ; law was so very much more 
satisfying a guide than vague, elusive charity. And law in 


plenty was forthcoming, so soon as the Church developed the 
discipline of public confessions followed by appropriate penances 
for each fault. At first the whole proceeding was informal and 
impulsive enough ; but by the 7th century it had grown 
thoroughly stereotyped and formal. Libri PoenitettiiaLes began 
to appear — detailed lists of all possible sins, with the forfeit to 
be exacted from each. As public penance finally decayed, and 
auricular confession took its place, these were superseded by 
the Summae de Poenitentiay — law-books in the strictest sense. 
These were huge digests of all that popes, councils, primitive 
fathers had decided on every kind of question pertaining to the 
confessional — what exactly is a sin, what kind of questions the 
priests must ask, under what conditions he could give absolution. 
As such, they were eagerly welcomed by the clergy ; for a single 
magistrate, sitting in secret without appeal, necessarily grasps 
at whatever will lighten his burden of responsibility. Nor was 
their complexity a stumbling-block. The medieval mind was 
only too prone to look on morality as a highly technical art, 
quite as difficult as medicine or chancery law— a path where 
wayfaring men were certain to err, with no guide but their 
unsophisticated conscience. What could they possibly do but 
cling to their priest with a “ blind and unexpressed faith ” ? 

Against this state of things the Reformation was a violent 
protest. Catholicism increasingly took for granted that a man 
imperilled his soul by thinking for himself ; Protestantism 
replied that he could certainly lose it, if he left his thinking to 
another. For it is to the individual conscience that God speaks ; 
through the struggles of the individual conscience He builds up 
a strong and stable Christian character. “ A man may he a 
heretic in the truth,” says Milton in his Areopagiiica (1644), 
“if he believes things only because his pastor says so, or the 
Assembly so determines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very trutli he holds becomes his heresy. 
There is not any burden that some would not gladlier post off 
to another than the charge and care of their religion. A wealthy 
man, addicted to his pleasures and his profits, finds religion to be 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade. What does he therefore but resolve to give over toiling, 
and find himself some factor, to whose care and conduct he may 
commit the whole managing of his religious affairs— some divine 
of note and estimation tliat must be. To him he adheres, resigns 
the whole warehouse of his religion with all the locks and keys 
into his custody, and indeed makes the very person of that man 
his religion. So that a man may say his religion is now no more 
within himself, but is become a dividual moveable, which goes or 
comes near him, according Jis that good nmn frequents the house.” 

Twelve years after the Areopa^itica appeared Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (1656-1657). These deal with the casuists 
of the Counter-Reformation in tlie spirit of Milton, laying espe- 
cial stress on the artificiality of their methods and the laxity 
of their results. Not, of course, that they meant deliberate 
evil ; Pascal expressly credits them with good intentions. But 
they were drawn, almost to a man, from Italy or Spain, the 
two countries least alive to the spirit of the Reformation ; 
and most of them were Jesuits, the order that set out to be 
nothing Prote.stantism was, and everything Uiat Protestantism 
was not. Hence they were resolutely opposed to any idea of 
reform ; for to begin making changes in the Church’s system 
would be a tacit admission that Luther had some show of 
reason on his side. On tlie other hand, they would certainly 
lose their hold on the laity, unless some kind of change were 
made; for many of the Church’s rules were obsolete, and 
others far too severe to impose on the France of Montaigne 
or even the Spain of Cervantes. Thus caught between two fires 
the casuists developed a highly ingenious method, not unlike 
that of the Roman Stoics, for eviscerating the substance of a 
rule while leaving its shadow carefully intact. I'he next step 
was to force the confessors to accept their lax interpretation 
of the law ; 'and this was accomplished by their famous theory 
of probabilism — ^first taught in Spain about 1580. This made 
it a grave sin in the priest to refuse absolution, whenever there 
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was some good reason for giving it even when there were other 
and better reasons for refusing it. This principle does not 
deserve all the abuse that has been lavished upon it. It secured 
uniformity in the confessional, and thereby protected the 
penitent from the caprices of individual priests ; and by de- 
priving these of responsibility, it forced the penitent back on 
himself. But the gain was more than counterbalanced by the 
evil. The less the Church could expect from its penitents, the 
more it was driven to trust to the miraculous efficiency of sacra- 
mental grace. Once get a sinner to confession, and the whole 
work was done. However bad his natural disposition, the 
magical words of absolution would make him a new man. As 
for most penitents, all they cared for was to scrape through by 
the skin of their teeth. Casuistry might insist that it only 
proposed to fix the minimum of a minimum, and beg them for 
their souVs sake to aim a little higher. Human nature seldom 
resists the charms of a fixed standard — least of all when it is 
applied by a live judge in a visible court. If the priest must be 
satisfied with little, why be at the trouble of offering more ? 
For this reason, probabilism found vigorous opponents in 
Bossuet and other eminent divines ; and various of its excesses 
were condemned by the popes during the latter half of the 
17th century. After a long eclipse it was finally re-established, 
though in a very modified form, by Alfonso Liguori about the 
middle of the i8th century. 

In Protestant countries casuistry shrank and dwindled, 
though works on the subject continued to he written Lioth in 
Germany and England during the 1 7th century. The best-known 
of the Anglican books is Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Duhitantium 
(1660). But the Protestant casuist never pretended to speak 
author! tiitively ; all he did was to give his reasons, and leave 
the decision to the conscience of his readers, “ In all this 
discourse,” says Bishop Sanderson, one of the best of the 
English writers, ” I take it upon me not to write edicts, but to 
give my advice.” Very soon, however, these relics of casuistry 
were swept away by the rising tide of common-sense. The 
18th century loved to discuss "hard cases of conscience, as a 
very cursory glance at Fielding’s novels (i 742-1 751) or Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (1791) will show. But the age was incurably 
suspicious of attempts to deal with such difficulties on any 
kind of technical system. Pope was never tired of girding at 
“ Morality by her fal^e guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and ca.suLstry in lawn " ; 
while Fielding has embodied the popular conception of a casuist 
in Parson Thwackum and Philosopher Square, both of whom 
only take to argument when they want to reason themselves 
out of some obvious duty. Still more outspoken is the Savoy- 
ard vicar in the ^tnile (1^62) of Jean Jacques Rousseau: 
“ Whence do I get my rules of action ? I find them in my 
heart. All 1 feel to be good is good ; all I feel to be evil is evil 
Conscience is the best of casuists ; it is only when men wish 
to cheat it that they fly to logical quibbles.” Extravagant 
as this sentiment sounds, it paved the way to better things. 
The great object of 17th-century moralists had been to find 
some general principle from which the whole of ethics could be 
deduced ; common-sense, by turning its back on abstract 
principles of every kind, forced the philosophers to come down 
to the solid earth, and start by inquiring how the world does 
make up its mind in fact. During the last two centuries de- 
duction has gone steadily out, and psychology come in. Ethics 
have become more distinctively a science, instead of an awkward 
hybrid between a science and an art ; their business has been 
to investigate what moral conduct is, not to lay down the law 
as to what it ought to be. Hence they deliberately refuse to 
engage in casuistry of the old-fashioned sort. Further, it is 
increasingly felt that ethical judgments do not depend on 
reason alone, but involve every element in our character ; and 
that the real problem of practical morality is to establish a 
harmonious balance between the intelligence and the feelings 
—to make a man’s “ I think this is right ” correspond with his 
“ I feel that it is so.” Whether systematic training can do 
anything to make the attainment of this balance easier is a 


question that has lately engaged the attention of many educa- 
tional reformers ; and whatever future casuistry may still have 
before it would seem to lie along the lines indicated by them. 

There is an excellent study of the ancient casuists by M. R^mond 
Thamin, Un Pvohlhne moral dans I'antiquiti (Paris, 1884). For the 
Roman Catholic casuists see Ddllinger und Reusch, Moralstrsitig- 
keiten im siehzehnten Jahrhundtrt {2 vols., Kordlingen, 1889), and 
various articles (“ Casuistik,” “ Ethik,” ** Moralsysteme,” &c.) in 
Wetzer and Welte's Kirchenlexicon (Freiburg, 1880-1896). Sec 
also the editions of Pascal’s Provincial Letters, by John de Soyres 
(with English notes, Cambridge, 1880), and A. Molinier (2 vols., 
l*aris, 1891). The Anglican casuists are discu.ssed in Whewell, 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy (London, 1862). For general reflec- 
tions on the subject see the appendix to Jowett’s edition of the 
Epistle to the Romans (London, 1855). Most modem text-books on 
ethics devote some attention to the matter — notably F. H. Bradley 
in his Ethical Studies (Ixindon, 1876}. See also Hastings Rashdall, 
Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols., Oxford, 1907). (St. C.) 

CASUS BELLI* the technical term for cases in which a state 
holds itself justified in making war, if a certain course to which 
it objects is persisted in. Interference with the full exercise 
of a nation’s rights or independence, an affront to its dignity, 
an unredressed injury, are instances of casus belli. Most of the 
new compulsory treaties of arbitration entered into by Great 
Britain and other states exclude from their application cases 
affecting the “ vital interests ” or ‘‘ national honour ” of the 
contracting states. These may therefore be considered as a sort 
of definition of casus •belli in so far as the high contracting 
parties to them are concerned. 

CAT,^ properly the name of the well-known domesticated 
feline animal usually termed by naturalists Felts domesHca, but 
in a wider sense employed to denote all the more typical members 
of the family Felidae, According to the New English Dictimtary, 
although the origin of the word “ cat ” is unknown, yet the name 
is found in various langut^es as far back as they can he traced. 
In old Western Germanic it occurs, for instance, so early as from 
A.i). 400 to 450 ; in old High German it is chazza or caierOf and in 
Middle German katiaro. Both in Gaelic and in old French it is 
cal, although sometimes taking the form of chater in the latter ; 
the Gaelic designation of the European wild cat being cat fiad- 
hatch. In Welsh and Ck)rnish the name is caih. If Martial’s 
cattae refer to this animal, the earliest Latin use of the name 
dates from the ist century of our era. In the work of Palladius 
on agriculture, dating from about the year a.d. 350, reference is 
made to an animal called catus or catiusj as being u.seful in 

1 The word **cat" is applied to various objects, in all cases an 
application of the name of the animal. In medieval siegecraft the 
" cat ” (Med. Lat. chattus or gattus, chatta or gatta, in Fr. chat or chaU 
ihasteil) was a movable peiit-house used to protect besiegers when 
approaching a wall or gateway, for the purpose of sapping, mining 
or direct attack, or to cover a ram or other battering-engine. The 
word is also sometimes applied to a heavy timlier fitted with iron 
spikes or projections to be thrown down uj^on be.sicgers, and to llie 
large work known as a “cavalier.” “Cat” or “cat-head,” in 
nautical usage, is the projecting beam on the bows of a ship used to 
clear the anchor from the sides of the ve.ssel when weighed. The 
stock of the anchor rests on the cat-head when hung outside the 
ship. The name is also used of a type of a vessel, now obsolete, 
ana formerly u.sed in the coal and timber trade on the north-cast 
coast of England ; it had a deep waist and narrow stem ; it is still 
applied to a small rig of sailing boats, with a single mast stepped 
far forward, with a fore and aft sail. Among o^er objects also 
known by the name of “ cat ” is the small piece of wood pointed at 
cither end used in the game of tip-cat, and the instrument of punish- 
ment, generally known as the ” cat o' nine tails.” This consists of 
a handle of wood or rope, about 18 in. long, with nine knotted cords 
or thox^. The multiplication of thongs for purposes of flogging is 
found in the old Roman flagellum^ a scourge, which had sometimes 
three thongs with bone or bronze knots fastened to them. The 
“ cat ” was the regular instrument with wliich floggings were per- 
formed in the British army and navy. Since the abolition of flogging 
in the services, the use of the cat is now restricted to certain classes 
of oflenders in military prisons (Army Act z88i, § 133). In the 
Engli.sh criminal law\ where corporal punishment is ordered by the 
court for certain criminal offences, the “ cat ” is used only where 
the prisoner is over sixteen years of age. It may not be used except 
when actually ordered in the sentence, and must be of a pattern 
approved by a secretary of state. Further floggings are inflicted 
with the “ cal ” upon convicted prisoners for breaches of discipline 
in prison. They must be ordered by the visitors of the prison and 
confirmed by the home secretary. 
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granaries for catching mice. This usage, coupled with the 
existence of a distinct term in Gaelic for the wild species, leaves 
little doubt that the word cat ” properly denotes only the 
domesticated species. This is confirmed by the employment in 
Byzantine Greek of the term Karroo or Karra to designate 
domesticated cats brought from Egypt. It should be added that 
the aLX.ovpo 9 of the Greeks, frequently translated by the older 
writers as “ cat,” really refers to the marten-cat, which appears 
to have been partially domesticated by the ancients and em- 
ployed for mousing. 

As regards the origin of the domesticated cats of western 
Europe, it is well known that the ancient Egyptians were in the 
habit of domesticating (at least in some degree) the ICgyptian 
race of the African wild cat {Felts ocreata tnanietdata)^ and also 
of embalming its remains, of which vast numbers have been 
found in tombs at Beni ITasan Jind elsewhere in Egypt. These 
Egyptian cats are generally believed by naturalists to have had 
a large share in the parentage of the European breeds, which 
have, however, in many cases been crossed to a greater or less 
extent with the European wild cat {F, catus). 

One of the features by which the Eg}^ptian differs from the 
European wild cat is the longer and less bushy tail ; and it has 
been very generally considered that the same feature is character- 
istic of European domesticated cats. According, however, to Dr 
E. Hamilton, ‘‘ the measurement of a number of tails of the 
[European] wild cat and of the domestic cat gives a range 
between ii in. and 14 J in., the longer length being quite as often 
found in the wild cats as in the domestic. The bushy appearance 
depends entirely on the length of the fur, and accords with the 
thick fur of the rest of the body of the wild cat, while in the 
domestic race the fur both on the body and tail is thinner and 
softer.” 

Possibly those domesticated cats with unusually short and 
bushy tails may have a larger share of European wild-cat blood ; 
while, conversely, such wild cats as show long tails may have a 
cross of domesticated blood. 

More importance was attached by Dr A. Nehring of Berlin 
(SB. Ges. Naturfor., Berlin, 1887) to the colour of the .soles of 
the hind-feet as a means of determining the relationship of the 
domesticated cat of Europe. According to his observations, in 
the Egyptian wild cat the pads of the toes are wholly black, 
while the black extends back either continuously or in long 
stripes as far as the calcaneum or heel-bone. In the European 
wild cat, on the other hand, the black is limited to a small round 
spot on the pads, while the colour of the hair as far back as the 
heel-bone is yellowish or yellowish-grey. Since in all domesticated 
cats retaining the colouring of the wild species the soles of the 
hind-feet correspond in this particular with the Egyptian rather 
than with the European wild cat, the presumption is in favour of 
their descent from the former rather than from the latter. 

Later, Dr Nehring (op. cit. 1889) came to the conclusion that 
the domesticated cat has a dual parentage, one stock coming 
from south-eastern Asia and the other from north-eastern Africa ; 
in other words, from a domesticated Chinese ait (itself derived 
from a wild Chinese species) on the one hand, and from the 
Egyptian cat on the othjer, The ordinary domesticated cats of 
Europe are, howeverynilllA of African origin, although they 
have largely crossed,^|bM|Wgin Germany (and probably also in 
Great Britain), with welBra^'okt. The saine author was likewise 
of opinion that the domes^catfon or taming of various species of 
wild cats took place chiefly among nationalities of stationary or 
non-nomadic habits who occupied themselves with agricultural 
pursuits, since it would be of vital importance that their stores 
of grain should be adequately protected from the depredations 
of rats and mice. 

The foregoing opinion as to the dual parentage of our domestic- 
ated cats receives support from observations made many years 
ago by E. Blyth, which have recently been endorsed and amplified 
by R. I. Pocock (Proc. ZooL Soc. London, 1907). According to 
these observations, two distinct types of so-called tabby cats are 
recognizable. In the one the pattern consists of narrow vertical 
stripes, and in the other of longitudinal or obliquely longitudinal 


stripes, which, on the sides of the body, tend to assume a spiral 
or sub-circular arrangement characteristic of the blotched tabby. 
This latter type appears to be the true “ tabby ” ; since that word 
denotes a pattern like that of watered silk. One or other of these 
types is to be found in cats of almost all breeds, whether Persian, 
short-haired or Manx ; and there appear to be no intermediate 
stages between them. Cats of the striped type are no doubt 
descended from the European and North African wild cats ; 
but the origin of cats exliibiting the blotched pattern appears to 
be unknown. As it was to a cat of the latter kind that Linnaeus 
gave the name of Felis catus, Pocock urges that this title is not 
available for the European wild cat, which he would call Felis 
sylvesiris. Without accepting this proposed change in nomen- 
clature, which is liable to lead to confusion without any com- 
pensating advantage, it may be suggested that the blotched 
Ubby type represents Dr Nehring 's presumed Chinese element 
in the cat’s parentage, and that the missing wild stock may be 
one of the numerous phases of the leopard-cat (F. bengalensis), 
in some of which an incipient spiral arrangement of the markings 
may be noticed on the shoulder. 

As to the introduction of domesticated cats into Europe, the 
opinion is very generally held that tame cats from Egypt were 
imported at a relatively early date into Etruria by Phoenician 
traders ; and there is decisive evidence that these animals were 
established in Italy long before the Christian era. The progeny 
of these cats, more or less crossed with the indigenous species, 
thence gradually spread over Europe, to become mingled at some 
period, according to Dr Nehring’s hypothesis, with an Asiatic 
stock. The earliest written record of the introduction of 
domesticated cats into Great Britain dates from about a.d. 936, 
when Hy wel Dda, prince of South Wales, enacted a law for their 
protection. “ The Romans,” writes Dr Hamilton, were 
probably the original introducers of this cat, and as the final 
evacuation of Britain by that nation took place under the 
emperor Valentinian about A.r>. 436, the period of its introduc- 
tion may certainly be dated some 500 years previous to the Welsh 
chronicle and even much earlier.” It is added that the remains 
of cats from Roman villas at Silchester and Dursley are probably 
referable to the domesticated breed. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the different types of 
domesticated cats, a few lines may be devoted to the wild 
European species, F. catus. Beyond stating that in colour it 
conforms very closely to the striped phase of domesticated tabV)y, 
it will be unnecessary to describe the species. Its geographical 
range was formerly very extensive, and included Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, l*oland, Transylvania, Galicia, the Caucasus as far as 
the Caspian, southern Russia, Italy, Spain, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and portions of central and northern Asia. “ At 
the present time,” observes Dr Hamilton, ” the wild cat has 
become almost extinct in many of the above districts. Examples 
may perhaps occasionally still be found in the uninhabited 
forests of Hungary and Transylvania, and occasionally in Spain 
and Ctreece, as well as in the Caucasus and in some of the Swiss 
cantons, but the original race has in most countries interbred 
with the domestic cat wherever the latter has penetrated.” In 
Great Britain wild cats survive only in some of the Scottish 
forests, and even there it is difficult to decide whether pure-bred 
specimens are extant. Remains of the wild cafe occur in English 
caverns ; while from those of Irelaad (wheroliie wild species has 
apparently been unknown diiring the histoidc period) have Ixjcn 
obtained jaws and teeth which it has been^suggested are referable 
to the Egyptian rather than to the Europ)ean wild cat. Such a 
determination is, however, extremely hazardous, even if it be 
admitted that the remains of cats from the rock-fissures of 
Gibraltar pertain to Felis ocreata. 

The favourite haunts of the wild cat are mountain forests 
where masses or rocks or cliffs are interspersed with trees, the 
crevices in these rocks or the hollow trunks of trees affording 
sites for the wild ait’s lair, where its young are produced and 
reared. In the Spanish plains, however, the young are often 
produced in nests built in trees, or among tall bamboos in 
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Plaie I. 





1<IG. 1 .-- SKINS Ol* THK BUrrCHKI) DOMESTIC CAT, 
SIIOWINO SOME OF THE VAJOATIONS TO WHICH 
THE PATTEKN IS MABEE. (Cf. I'ig. 5 on Plate II.) 






Fig. 2r SKINS OF THE STKIPED DOMESTIC CAT, GIVING 
THE “TICKED" HKEED AND A PAKTIALLY ALBINO 
SPECIMEN. (Cf. Fig. 4 on Plate JI.) 



Fig. 4 . SKINS OF THE JaU^OT’E.VN WILD CAT, FKOM 
EOSS-SHIRE, SCOTLAND. (Cf. Fig. i on Plate II.) 


Nole.— Oi the two types of colouration found in modern domestic cats, the striped type ulnionsly corresponds to the original 
^^illl Celt us seen in \'anous jiarts of North Ihirojie to-day. The origin of the blotched as a sjiecial D'jie is wholly unknown. 

(I’hotos Irom Plates \TII., IX. and X., 1007, by perinis.sion of the Zoological Society of London.) 
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Fig. 7.— white PERSIAN KITTEN. Fig. 8.— BLUE PERSIAN CAT. Fig. 9.— BLACK PERSIAN KITTEN. 








CATABOLISM- 

cane-brakes, “ To fight like a wild cat ” is proverbial, and wild 
cats are described as some of the most ferocious and untamable 
of all animals. How far this untamable character lends sup- 
port to the view of the origin of our domesticated breeds has 
not yet been determined. Hares, rabbits, field-mice, water- 
rats, rats, squirrels, moles, game-birds, pigeons, and small 
birds, form the chief food of the wild cat. 

Apart from the above-mentioned division of the striped 
members of both groups into two types according to the pattern 
of their markings, the domesticated cats of western Jvurope 
are divided into a short-haired and a long-haired group. Of 
these, the former is the one which bears the closest relationship 
to the wild cats of Africa and of Europe, the latter being an 
importation from the East. The striped (as distinct from the 
blotched) short-haired tabby is probably the one most nearly 
allied to the wild ancestors, the stripes being, however, to a 
great extent due to the European wild cat. In one direction 
tlie tabby shows a tendency to melanism which culminates in 
complete blackness, while in the other direction there is an 
equdly marked tendency to albinism ; grey cats, which may 
be regarded as tabbies whose stripes have disappeared, forming 
the connecting link between the tabby and the white cat. A 
mixture of the melanistic with the albinistic type will of course 
give rise to parti-coloured cats. A third colour-phase, th^ 

erythristic ” or red, is represented by the sandy cat, the 
female of which takes the form of the “ tortoise-shell,” char- 
acterized, curiously enough, by the colour being a blend of black, 
white, and sandy. The so-called orange tabby is one phase of 
the erythristic type. 

As to long-haired cats, there appear originally to have been 
two closely-allied strains, the Angora and the Persian, of which 
the former has been altogether replaced in western Europe by 
the latter. That these long-haired cats have an ancestry, to 
some extent at any rate distinct from the ordinary short-haired 
breeds, is practically certain, and it has been suggested that 
they are derived from the “manul” cat, or Pallas’s cat (Felis 
manul)y of the deserts of central Asia, which is a long-haired 
and bushy-tailed species with comparatively slight striping. 
The fact that in tabby Persians the body-markings are never 
so strong as in the short-haired breeds is in some degree con- 
firmatory of this, as suggesting descent from a nearly whole- 
coloured type. At the present day, however, Persians exhibit 
nearly alf the colour and pattern types of the short-haired 
breeds, the “ orange Persian ” representing the erythristic 
phase. 

Turning to the tailless or so-called Manx cats, in which the tail 
should be represented merely by a tuft of hair without any 
remnant of bone, it seems that the strain is to be met with in 
many parts of Russia, and there is a very general opinion that 
it originally came from Japan or some other far eastern country. 
Throughout Japan, China, Siam, and the Malay countries, normal 
long-tailed cats are indeed seldom seen. Instead of these are 
cats with more or less abbreviated tails, showing in greater or 
less degree a decided kink or bend near the tip. In other cases 
the tail is of the short curling type of that of a bulldog ; some- 
times it starts quite straight, but divides in a fork-like manner 
near the tip ; and in yet other instances it is altogether wanting, 
as in the typical Manx cats. These kink-tailed or tailless cats 
are moreover smaller in size than the ordinary short-tailed breeds, 
with rather longer hair, whose texture approaches that of rabbit- 
fur, and a cry said to be like that of the jungle-cat (F. chms) 
of India and Africa, and more dog-like habits. Unless the j ungle- 
cat, which is a nearly whole-coloured species, can claim the 
position, the ancestry of these Manx-Malay cats is still unknown. 
Kink-tailed cats, it should be added, are also known from 
Madagascar. 

Among the domesticated cats of India a spotted type of 
colouring, with a more or less decided tendency for the spots 
to coalesce into stripes, is very noticeable ; and it is probable 
that these cats are derived from the spotted Indian desert-cat 
{F, arnaia), with a certain amount of crossing from other species. 
The so-called F. torquata of India is probably based on cats of 
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this type which have reverted to the wild state. Other Indian 
cats with a tawny or fulvous type of colouring are probably the 
more or less modified descendants of the jungle-cat. From the 
same stock may be derived the Abyssinian breed, in which the 
cars arc relatively large and occasionally tipped with long hairs 
(thus recalling the tufted ears of the jungle-cat). The colour is 
typically reddish-brown, each individual hair being ** ticked ” 
like that of a wild rabbit, whence the popular name of “ bunny 
cat.” Another Afriam breed i,s the Mombasa cat, in'^vhich 
the hair is reported to he unusually short and stiff. 

By far the most remarkable of all the Old World domesticated 
breeds is, however, the royal Siamese cat, which almost certainly 
has an origin quite distinct from that of the ordinary European 
breeds ; this being rendered evident not only by the peculiar 
type of colouring, but likewise by the cry, which is quite un- 
mistakable. Siamese cats may have the tail either .straight 
or kinked, but whether the latter feature belongs of right to 
the breed, or has been acquired by crossing with the ordinary 
black and tabby kink -tailed cats of the countr\% is not known. 
In the royal Siamese breed the head is rather long and pointed, 
the body also elongated with relatively slender limbs, the coat 
glossy and close, the eyes blue, and the general colour some 
shade of cream or pink, with the face, ears, feet, under-parts, and 
tail chocolate or seal-brown. There is however a wholly 
chocolate-coloured strain in which the eyes are yellow. The 
most remarkable feature about the breed is that the young are 
white. “ The kittens,” ol)ser\'es a lady writer, are born 
absolutely white, and in about a week a faint pencilling comes 
round the ears, and gradually all the points come. At four or 
five months they arc lovely, as generally they retain their baby 
whiteness, which contrasts well with their almost black ears, 
deep-brown markings, and blue eyes.” In constitution these 
cats are extremely delicate. I'he blue eyes and the white coat 
of the kitten indicate that the Siamese breed is a semi-albino, 
which when adult tends towards melanism, such a combination 
of characters being apparently unknown in any other animal. 
If the frequent presence of a kink in the tail be an inherent 
feature, the breed is evidently related to the other kink-tuiled 
Malay cats which, as already stated, have u cry differing from 
that of European cats. Should this be so, then if the ordinary 
Malay cats are the descendants of the junglc-cat, we shall have 
to assign the same ancestry to the Siamese breed. 

Although definite information on this point is required, it 
seems probable that the southern part of North America and 
South America possessed certain native domesticated breeds of 
cats previous to the European conquest of the country ; and 
if this be so, it will be obvious that these breeds must be derived 
from indigenous wild species. One of these breeds is the Para- 
guay cat, which when adult weighs only about three pounds, 
and is not more than a quarter the size of an ordinary cat. 
The body is elongated, and the hair, especially on the tail, short, 
shiny and close. This small size and elongated form suggest 
origin from the jaguarondi (F. jaguarondi), a chestnut-coloured 
wild species ; but information appears to be lacking with 
regard to the colouring of the domesticated breed. Another 
South American breed is .said to be free from the hideous ” cater- 
wauling ” of the ordinary cat. In old days New Mexico was the 
home of a breed of hairless cats, said to have been kept by the 
ancient Aztecs, but now well-nigh if not completely extinct. 
Although entirely naked in summer, these cats developed in 
winter a slight growth of hair on the back and the ridge of the 
tail. 

l^mERATURE. — St George Mivart, The Cat (London, 1881) ; R. 
Lydekker, “Cats,” in Allen's Naturalists' Library (1888); E. 
ilaniilton. The Wild Cat of Europe (London, 1896) ; Frances Simpson, 
The Book of the Cat (Ix)ndon, J903). (R« E**) 

CATABOLISM, or Katabolism (Gr. ward, down, a 

throw), the biological term for the reverse of anabolism, namely 
the breaking down of complex into simpler substances, destructive 
metabolism (see Physiology). 

CATACLYSM (Gr. KaraicAw/Ad?, a deluge), a great flood or 
deluge {q.v.). The term Is used in geology to denote an 
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overwhelming catastrophe which has produced sudden changes 
in the earth’s surface ; and also, figuratively, of any great and 
violent change which sweeps away the existing social or political 
order. 

CATACOMB, a subterranean excavation for the interment 
of the dead or burial-vault. In this sense the word “ catacomb ” 
has gained universal acceptance, and has found a place in most 
modern languages. The original term, caiacumbae, however, 
had no connexion with sepulture, but was simply the name of a 
particular locality in the environs of Rome. It was derived from 
the Greek koto and “a hollow,” and had reference to the 

natural configuration of the ground. In the district that bore 
this designation, lying close to the Appian Way, the basilica of 
San Sebastiano was erected, and the extensive burial-vaults 
beneath that church — in which, according to tradition, the 
bodies of the apostles St Peter and St Paul rested for a year and 
seven months previous to their removal to the basilicas which 
bear their names — were, in very early times, called from it 
roemetrrium ad catacumhas, or calatumbas alone. From the 
celebrity of this cemetery as an object of pilgrimage its name 
became extensively known, and in entire forgetfulness of the 
origin of the word, caiacumhar came to be regarded as a generic 
appellation for all burial-places of the same kind. This extension 
of the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from the 
Oth centuiy^, and obtained gradual currency through the Christian 
world. The original designation of these places of sepulture is 
crypta or coemeAerium, 

The largest number of ('hristian catacombs belong to the 3rd 
and the early part of the 4th centuries. 'I’he custom of sub- 
terranean interment gradually died out, and entirely ceased with 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, a.d. 410. “ The end of the catacomb 
graves,” writes Mommsen Rev,^ May 1H71), is intimately 
connected with the end of the powerful city itself. . . . Poverty 
took the place of wealth, . . . the traditions of the Christian 
tomb-architects sank into utter insignificance, and the expanse 
of the wasted Campagna now ofTered room enough to bury the 
few bodies, without having to descend as once far down below the 
surface of the earth.” 1’he earliest account of the catacombs, 
that of St J erome narrating his visits to them when a schoolboy 
at Rome, about a.d. 354, shows that interment in them was even 
then rare if it had not been altogether discontinued ; and the 
poet Prudentius’s description of the tomb of the Christian 
martyr Tlippolytus, and the cemetery in which it stood, leads us 
to the same conclusion. With the latter part of the 4th century 
a new epoch in the history of the catacombs arose — that of 
religious reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, A.D. 366-384, 
the catacombs had begun to be regarded with special devotion, 
and had become the resort of large bands of pilgrims, for whose 
guidance catalogues of the chief burial-places and the holy men 
buried in them were drawn up. Some of these lists are still 
extant.^ Pope Damasus him.self displayed great zeal in adapting 
the catacombs to their new purpose, restoring the works of art 
on the walls, and renewing the epitaphs over the graves of the 
martyrs. In this latter work he employed an engraver named 
Furius Philocalus, the exquisite beauty of whose characters 
enables the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This gave rise to extensive alterations in their con- 
struction and decoration, which has much lessened their value 
as authentic memorials of the religious art of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Subsequent popes manife.sted equal ardour, with the 
same damaging results, in the repair and adornment of the 
catacombs, and many of the paintings covering their walls, 
which have been assigned to the period of their original construc- 
tion, are really the work of these later times. The catacombs 

^ Themost important of these lists arc the two Itineraries l»clonging 
to the first half of the 7th century, in the Salzburg library. One 
still earlier, l)ut less complete, appears in the Notitta Vrbis Romae, 
under the title Index Coemeteriofum. Another Itinerary, pre.served at 
Einsiecleln, printed by Mabillon, dates Irom the latter half of tJu* 
.same cent ury. That found in the works of William of Malmesbury 
(Hardy’s ed. vol, ii. pp. 539-544) appears to be copied from it, or 
both may be from the same source. De Rossi gives a comparative 
table of these Itineraries and other similar lists. 


shared in the devastation of Rome by the Goths under Vitiges 
in the 6th century and by the Lombards at a later period ; and 
partly through the spoliation of these barbarian invaders, partly 
through the neglect of those who should have been their guardians, 
they sank into such a state of decay and pollution that, as the 
only means of preserving the holy remains they enshrined from 
further desecration, Pope Paul ]., in the latter part of the 8th 
century, and Pope Paschal, at the beginning of the 9th, entered 
upon the work of the translation of the relics, which was 
vigorously carried on by successive pontiffs until the crypts were 
almost entirely despoiled of their dead. The relics having been 
removed, the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees 
the very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber by some labourers digging 
for pozzolana earth (May 31, 1578) revealed to the amazed 
inhabitants of Rome “ the existence,” to quote a contemporary 
record, of other <'ities concealed beneath their own suburbs.” 
Baronins, the ecclesiastical historian, was one of the first to visit 
the new di.scovcry, and his Annals in more than one place 
evidence his just appreciation of its importance. The true 
“ Columbus of this subterranean world,” as he has been aptly 
designated, was the indefatigable Antonio Bosio (d. 1629), who 
Aevoted his life to the personal investigation of the catacomb.s, 
the results of which were given to the world in J632 in a huge 
folio, entitled Rinna soitnranea^ profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and engravings. This was republished in a 
Latin translation with considerable alterations and omissions by 
Paolo Aringhi in 1651 ; and a century after its first appearance 
the plates were reproduced by Giovanni Bottari in 1737, and 
illustrated with great care and learning. Some tidditional 
discoveries were described by Marc Antonio Boldetti in his 
Osservazioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the interests of 
the Roman Church with an apologetic, not a scientific object, 
truth was made to bend to polemics, and little addition to our 
knowledge of the catacombs is to be gained from his othcr- 
wi.se important work. The French historian of art, Seroux 
d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious illustrations, greatly facilitated 
the study of the architecture of the catacombs and the works of 
art contained in them. The works of Raoul Rochette display a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject, extensive 
reading, and a thorough acquaintance with early Christian art 
so far as it could be gathered from books, but he was not an 
original investigator. The great pioneer in the path of inde- 
pendent research, which, with the intelligent use of doc'unientary 
and historical evidence, has led to so vast an increase in our 
acquaintance with the Roman Catacombs, was J*adre Marchi 
of the Society of J esus. 1 lis work, M onumenii dcllc arti chrisliane 
primitive, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier writers, that the 
catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the Christians 
to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and the true history 
of their formation demonstrated. Marchi*s line of investigation 
was followed by the Commendatore De Rossi, and his brother 
Michele, the former of whom was Marchi ’s fellow-labourer 
during the latter part of his explorations ; and it is to them that 
we owe the most exhaustive scientific examination of the whole 
subject. The Catacombs of Rome are the most extensive with 
which we arc acquainted, and, as might be expected in the centre 
of the Christian world, are in many respects the most remarkable. 
No others have been so thoroughly examined and illustrated. 
These may, therefore, be most appropriately selected for descrip- 
tion as typical examples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot be more 
appropriately introduced than by St Jerome’s account of his 
visits to them in his youth, already referred to, which, 
after the lapse of above fifteen centuries, presents a o/iom”** 
most accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean 
labyrinths. ” When I was a boy,” he writes, ” receiving my 
education in ‘Rome, I and my schoolfellows used, on Sundays, 
to make the circuit of the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs. 
Many a time did we go down into the catacombs. These are 
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excavated deep in the earth, and contain, on either hand as you I 
enter, the bodies of the dead buried in the wall. It is all so dark 
language of the prophet (Ps. Iv. 15) seems to be 
lulnlled, Let thern go down quick into hell.’ Only occasionally 
IS light let in to mitigate the horror of the gloom, and then not 
so much through a window as through a hole. You take each 
step with caution, as, surrounded by deep night, you recall the 
words of Virgil— 

Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.”^ 

Jn complete agreement with Jerome’s vivid picture the visitor 
to the Roman Catacombs finds himself in a vast labyrinth of 
narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 ft. in width, interspersed 
with small chambers, all excavated at successive levels, in the 
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they reach seven storeys), and communicate with one another 
by stairs cut out of the living rock. Light and air are introduced 
by mea.ns of vertical shafts (luminaria) running up to the outer 
air, and often serving for several storeys. The drawing (fig. 3) 
from Northcote gives a very correct idea of these galleries, with 
the tiers of graves pierced in the walls. The doorways which 
are seen interrupting the lines of graves are those of the family 
sepulchral chambers, or cuhiada, of which we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. 

The graves, or locult^ a.s they are commonly designated, were, 
m the Christian cemeteries, with only a few exceptions (Padre 
Marchi produces some from the cemcter>' of St Ciriaca, Monum 
primttw, tav. xiv. xliii. xliv.), parallel with the length of the 



A. Entrance from the Basilica of St Agnes, 
1, 2. Ancient staircases leading to the first 
storey. 

3. Corridors from the stairca.sps, 

4. Two ruined staircases leading to the 

lower storey. 

5. Steps of the rock. 


Fig. I.— Plan of part of the Cemetery of Sant’ Agnesc. (From Martignv.) 


Strata of volcanic rock subjacent to the city and its environs, 
and constructed originally for the interment of the Christian 
dead. The galleries are not the way of access to the cemeteries, 
but are themselves the cemeteries, the dead l^eing buried in long 
low horizontal recesses, excavated in the vertical walls of the 
passages, rising tier above tier like the berths in a ship, from 
a few inches above the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, 
to the number of five, six or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
These galleries are not arranged on any definite plan, but, as 
will be seen from the plan (fig. i), they intersect one another 
at different angles, producing an intricate network which it is 
almost impossible to reduce to any system. They generally run 
in straight lines, and as a rule preserve the same level. The 
different storeys of galleries lie one below the other (fig. 2) to the 
number of four or five (in one part of the cemetery of St Calixtus 

' Hieron., Comment, in Ezech. lib. xx. c. 40. The tran.slatibn i.s 
Dean Burgon s. 


6 . Air-shafts, or luminaria. 

7. Ruined vault. 

8. Blind ways. 

g. Passages built up or ruined. 

10. Passages obstructed by landslips. 
Ti. Unfinished passtige. 

12. Passages destitute of tombs. 


13. Narrow apertures between adjoining 
galleries, 

14-17. Arcosolia. 

18-32. Cubicula. [two chairs. 

33. Chapel with vestibule and apse, and 

34. Double chapel with three chain. 

35. Large chapel in five divisions. 


gallety. In the pagan cemeteries, on the other hand, the 
sepulchral recess as a rule entered the rock like an oven at right 
^les to the corridor, the body being introduced endways. 
The plan adopted by the Christians saved labour, economized 
gmee, and consulted reverence in the deposition of the corpse, 
niese heuli were usually constructed for a single body only. 
Some, however, were formed to contain two, three, or four, or 
even more corpses. Such recesses were known respectively 
as bisomi, trisomi, guadrisomi, &c., terms which often appear 
in the sepulchral inscriptions. After the introduction of the body 
the loeult were closed with the greatest care, either with slabs of 
marble the whole length of the aperture, or with huge tiles, three 
being generally employed, cemented together with great exactness 
TO as to prevent the escape of the products of decomposition 
(hR- 4)- _ Where any epitaph was set up — an immense number 
are destitute of any inscription at all— it is always painted or 
engraved on these slabs or tiles. In the earlier interments the 
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epitaph is usually daubed on the slab in red or black paint. In 
later examples it is incised in the marbles, the letters being 
rendered clearer by being coloured with vermilion. The enclosing 
slab very often bears one or more Christian symbols, such as the 



Fig. 2. — Section of Callcries at different levels. (From Scroux 
d’Agmeourt.) 


dove, Ihe an('hor, the olive-branch, or the monogram of Christ 
(figs. 5, 6). The palm branch, which is also of frequent occurrence, 
is not an indispiiliiblc mark of the last resting-place of a martyr, 
bring found in connexion with epitaphs of persons dying natural 
deaths, or those prepared by persons in their lifetime, as well 
as in those of little children, and even of pagans. Another 
frequent concomitant of these catacomb interments, a small 
glass vessel containing traces of the sediment of a red fluid, 
embedded in the cement of the loculus (fig. 7), has no better 
claim. The red matter f)roves to be the remains of wine, not of 
blood ; and the conclusion of the ablest archaeologists is that 



Fig. 3. - View of a Gallery. 


tht' vessels were plaeed w'herc they are found, after the euchar- 
istic celebration or agaf>e on the day of the funeral or its 
anniversary, and contained remains of the consecrated elements 
as a kiial of religious charm. Not a few of the slabs, it is dis- 
covered, have done double duty, bearing a pagan inscription 
on one side and a Christian one on the other. These are known 
as flpistho^raphs. The bodies were interred wrapped in linen 


cloths, or swathed in bands, and were frequently preserved 
by embalming. In the case of poorer interments the destruction 
of the body was, on the contrary, often accelerated by the use 
of quicklime. 

Interment in the wall-recess or loculus, though infinitely the 
most common, was not the only mode employed in the catacombs. 



Fici. 4. — Loculi. (From de Rossi.) 


Other forms of very frequent recurrence are the tahlc-iomh and 
arched tomb, or arcosolium. From the annexed woodcut.s it will 
be seen that these only differ in the form of the surmounting 
recess. In each ca.se the arched tomb was formed by an oblong 
chest, cither hollowed out of the rock, (jr built of masonry, and 
closed with a horizontal slab. Rut in the table-tomb (fig. 8) the 
recess above, essential for the introduction of tlie corpse, is 
square, w'hile in the arcosolium (fig. g), a form of later date, it is 
semicircular. Sarcophagi are also found in the catacombs, but are 
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Figs. 5 aud 6. — Loculi. (JTom de Rossi.) 


of rare occurrence. They chiefly occur in the earlier cemeteries, 
and the costliness of their construction confined their use to the 
wealthiest classes — e.g, in the cemetery of St Domitilla, herself 
a member of the imperial house. Another unfrequent mode of 
interment was in graves like those of modern times, dug in the 
floor of the galleries (Marchi, u.s., tav. xxi. xxvi.). Table-loiiibs 
and arcosolia arc by no means rare in the corridors of the cata- 
combs, but they belong more generally to the cubicula, or family 
vaults, of which we now proceed to speak. 

Those gibtcula are small apartments, seldom more than 12 ft. 
squap5j|.Q||iiually rectangular, though sometimes circular or 



I'lG. 7. — Class Bottles. (From BosiOjj^ 


polygonal, opening out of the main corridors^ They are not 
unfrequently; ranged regularly along the sides of the galleries, the 
doors of entrance, as may be seen in a previous illustration (fig. 3), 
following one another in as orderly succession as the bedchamber 
doors in the passage of a modern house. I'hc roof is sometimes 
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flat, but is more usually vaulted, and sometimes rises into a 
cupola. Both the roof and the walls are almost universally 
coated with stucco and covered with fresco paintings — in the 
earlier works merely decorative, in the later always symbolical 
or historical. Each side of the cubiculum, except that of the 
entrance, usually contains a recessed tomb, either a table-tomb 
or an arcosolium. That faring the entrance was the place of 
greatest honour, where in many instances the remains of a 
martyr were deposited, whose tomb, according to primitive 
usage, served as an altar for the celebration of the eucharist. 
This was sometimes, as in the Papal crypt of St Calixtus 

(fig. lo), protected 
from irreverence by 
lattice work 
sennae) of marble. 
The cubic’ulum was 
originally designed 
fur ihe reception 
of a very limited 
number of dead. 
But the natural de- 
sire to be buried 
near one's relatives 
caused new tombs 
to be cut in the 
walls, above and 
around and behind 
the original tombs, 
tlie walls being thus completely honeycombed with loculi, 
sometimes as many as seventy, utterly regardless of the paint- 
ings originally depicted on the walls. Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the cubiculum 
contained the remains of any noted saint or martyr. The 
Christian antiquary has cause continually^ to lament the de- 
struction of works of art due to this cravi^. One of the most 
perfect examples of early Christian pictorial decoration, the so- 
called “ Dispute with the Doctors,” in the catacomb of Calixtus, 
the “ antique style of beauty ” of which is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus suffered irreparable mutilation, the whole of the lower 
part of the picture having been destroyed by the excavation 
of a fresh grave-recess (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. 15). The plates of 
de Rossi, Perret, and, indeed, all illustrations of the catacombs, 
exhibit frequent examples of the same destnictive superstition. 
The illustrations (figs, ii and 12), taken from de Rossi’s great 
work, representing two of the cubicula in the cemetery of St 
Calixtus, show the general arrangement of the loculi and the 



character of the frescoes which ornament the walls and roof. 
These paintings, it will be seen, are simply decorative, of the 
same style as the wall-paintings of the baths, and those of 
l*ompieii. 

Each cubiculum was usually the burying-place of some one 
family, all the members of which were interred in it, just as in 
the chantry-chapels connected with medieval churches. In them 


was celebrated the funeral-feast on the day of burial and on its 
anniversary, as well as the eucharist, which was the invariable 
accompaniment of funerals in the primitive church (Bingham, 



Ori^. Ecch bk. xxiii. c. hi. 12). The funeral-banquet descended 
to the Christian church from pagan times, and was too often 
profaned by heathen licence. St Augustine, in several passages, 
inveighs against those who thus by “ gluttony and insobriety 
buried themselves over the buried,” and “ made themselves 



Fig. II. — Cubiculum in Cemetery of St Calixtus. (From dc Rossi.) 

drunk in the chapels of the martyrs, placing their excesses to the 
score of religious reverence for the dead” (August. De Mor, 
Eccl. CathoL c. 34 ; Contr. Faust, lib. xx. c. 21 ; Confess, lib. vi, 
c. 2). Some curious frescoes representing these funeral -feasts, 
found in the cubicula which were the scene of them, are 



Fig. 8. — Table-tomb. 
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reproduced by Hosio (pp, 355, 391) and others. A romantic air 
has been thrown over these burial chapels by the notion that they 
were the places of worship used by the (Christians in times of 



Fig. 12. — Cubiculum in the Cemetery of St Calixtus. 
(From de Rossi.) 


persecution. This to a certain extent is doubtless true, as in the 
case of the chapel of Santa Priscilla, where the altar or stone 
coffin of a martyr remains, with a small platform behind it for 
the priest or bishop to stand upon. But that they can have been 
so used to any large extent is rendered impossible by their limited 
dimensions, as none of them could hold more than fifty or sixty 
persons. In some of the catacombs, however, there are larger 
halls and connected suites of chapels, which may possibly have 
been constructed for the purpose of congregational worship 
during the dark periods when the public exercise of the Christian 
religion was made penal. The most remarkable of these is in 
the cemetery of Sant’ Agnese (see plan, fig. 13). It consists of 
five rectangular compartments, three on one side of the corridor 



Fig. 13. — Plan of a supposed Church, Catacomb of Sant' Agnese. 
(From Marchi.) 


and two on the other, connected by a passage intersecting the 
gallery at right angles. Two of the five compartments arc 
supposed to have been assigned to male, and two to female wor- 
shippers, the fifth, at the .extremity of the whole, being reserved 
for the altar and its ministers. In the centre of the end wall 
stands a stone chair (fig. 14), considered to have been the 
episcopal cathedra, with a bench for the clergy on each side. 
There is no trace of an altar, which may, Marchi thinks, have 
been portable. The walls of the compartments are occupied by 
arched sepulchral recesses, above and below which are tiers of 
ordinary graves or loculi. The arrangements are certainly such 
as indicate a congreglitional purpose, but the extreme narrowness 


of the suite, and still more of the passage which connects the two 
divisions, must have rendered it difficult for any but a small 
number to take any intelligent part in the services at the same 
time. Although the idea of the use of the catacombs for religious 
worship may have been pressed too far, there can be no doubt 
that the sacred rites of the church 
were celebrated within them. We have 
already spoken of the eucharistic cele- 
brations of which the cubicula were the 
scene ; and still existing baptisteries 
prove that the other sacrament was also 
administered there. The most remark- 
able of these baptisteries is that in the 
catacomb of San Pontianus (fig. 15). 

Ten steps lead down to a basin of 
sufficient depth for immersion, supplied 
by a spring. Some of the subterranean , Fir.. 14. — 
chambers c#titain armed seats and 
benches cut out of the tufa rock. The-se ‘ ‘ 

are supposed by Marchi and others to indicate schoolrooms, 
where the catechumens were instructed by the bishop or 
presbyters. But this theory wants verification. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the remarkable analogy between tho.se 
rock-hewn chairs and those discovered in the Etruscan tombs, of 
the purpose of which no satisfactory explanation has been given. 

Very exaggerated statements have been made as to the 
employment of the catacombs as dwelling-places by the C'hristians 
in times of persecution. We have, however, s^ffilcicnt 
evidence that they were used as places of refuge from the use of 
the fury of the heathen, in wliich the believers — tbecata- 
especially the bishops and clergy, who would naturally ‘'®"**®* 
be the first objects of attack — might secrete themselves until the 
storm had blown over. This was a purpose for which they were 



Fig. I5« — Bji]>tisteiy' of San Pontianu.s. (From Perret.) 


admirably adapted both by the intricacy of their labyrinthine 
passages, in which any one not pos.sessing the clue would be 
inevitably lost,* and the numerous small chambers and hiding- 
places at different levels which might be passed unperceived in 
the dark by the pursuers. As a rule also the catacombs had 
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more than one entrance^ and frequently communicated with an 
armaria or sand-quarry ; so that while one entrance was carefully 
watched, the pursued might escape in a totally different direction 
by another. But, to quote J. H. Parker, “ the catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelling-places, and the stories of 
persons living in them for months are probably fabulous. Accord- 
ing to modern physicians it is impossible to live many days in 
the caves of pozzolana in which many of the catacombs are 
excavated.” Equally exaggerated are the statements as to the 
linear and lateral extent of the catacombs, and their inter- 
communication with one another. Without resorting to this 
exaggeration, Mommsen can speak with perfect truth of the 
“ enormous space occupied by the burial vaults of Christian 
Rome, not surpassed even by the cloacae or sewers of Republican 
Rome,” but the data are too v^ue to warrant any attempt to 
define their dimensions. Marchi has estimated the united length 
of the galleries at from 800 to goo m., and the number of inter- 
ments at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 ; Martigny’s estimate 
is 587 m. ; and Northcote’s, lower still, at “ not less than 350 m.” 
'I'hc idea of general intercommunication is negatived by the 
fact that the chief cemeteries are separated by low ground or 
valleys, where any subterranean galleries would be at once 
filled with water. 

It now remains to speak of the history of these subterranean 
burial-places, together with the reasons for, and mode of, their 
construction. From the period of the rediscovery of the cata- 
combs in the i6th century till comparatively recent time.s a 
gigantic fallacy prevailed, repeated by writer after writer, 
identifying the Christian burial-places with disused sand-pits. 
It was accepted as an unquestionable fact by every one who 
undertook to describe the catacombs, that the Christians of 
Rome, finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
arniariaCy which abounded in the environs of the city, whence 
the sand used in building had been extracted, a suitable place 
for the interment of their martyred brethren, where also the 
sacred rites accompanying the interment might be celebrated 
without fear of interruption, took possession of them and used 
them as cemeteries. It only needed a comparison of the theory 
with the visible facts *to refute it at once, but nearly three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the arenariae and 
the catacombs was established. The discovery of this inde- 
pendence is due to Marchi. Starting with the firmest belief in 
the old traditional view, his own researches by degrees opened 
his eyes to the truth, now universally recognized, that the cata- 
combs were exclusively the work of the Christians, and were 
constructed for the interment of the dead. It is true that a 
catacomb is often connected with the earlier sand-quarry, and 
starts from it as a commencement, but the two are excavated 
in different strata, suitable to their respective purposes, and 
their plan and construction are so completely unlike as to 
render any confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous formation of which the greater part of the Roman 
Campagna is, in its superior portion, composed, contains three 
strata known under the common name of /u/a,— the “ stony,” 

“ granular,” and “ sandy ” tufa, — the last being commonly 
known as pozzolana.^ The pozzolana is the material required 
for building purposes, for admixture with mortar ; and the 
sandpits are naturally excavated in the stratum which supplies 
it. The stony tufa {tufa litoide) is quarried as building-stone. 
The granular tufa is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making mortar, and being far 
too soft to be used as stone for building. Yet it is in this stratum, 
and in this alone, that the catacombs are constructed ; their 
engineers avoiding with equal care the solid stone of the tufa 
litoide and the friable pozzolana, and selecting the stratum of 
medium hardness, which enabled them to form the vertical walls 
of their galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cubicula without 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling in. The 
annexed illustration (fig. 16) from Marchi’s work, when compared 
with that of the catacomb of Sant’ Agnese already given, presents 

* In Rome tlic three strata are known to geologists as tufa litoide, 
tufa granolare and pozzolana. 
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to the eye the contrast between the wide winding irregular 
passages of the sand-pit, calculated for the admission of a horse 
and cart, and the narrow rectilinear accurately-defined galleries 
of the catacomb. The distinction between the two is also 
plainly exhibited when for some local or private reasons an 
ancient armaria has been transformed into a cemetery. The 
modifications required to strengthen the crumbling walls to 
support the roof and to facilitate the excavation of loculi, 
involved so much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, 
the idea of utilizing an old quarry for burial purposes was 
abandoned. 

Another equally erroneous idea was that these vast burial- 
places of the early Christians remained entirely concealed from 
the eyes of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed not 
only without the permission of the municipal authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen as ridiculous, and 
reflecting a discredit as unfounded as it is unjust on the imperial 
police of the capital. That such vast excavations should have 
been made without attracting attention, and that such an im- 
mense number of corpses could have been carried to burial in 
perfect secrecy is utterly impossible. Nor was there any reason 
why secrecy should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Roman laws. 
No particular mode was prescribed. Interment was just as legal 
as cremation, and 
had, in fact, been 
universally prac- 
tised by the 
Romans until the 
later days of the 
republic.2 The 
bodies of the 
Scipiosand Nasos 
were buried in 
still existing cata- 
combs; and if the 
Christians pre- 
ferred to adopt 
that which Minu- — Arenaria beneath the Cemetery of 

cius J'elix culls Calixtus. 

‘‘ the better, and more ancient custom of inl>umation ” 
{Octavius, c. 2), there was absolutely nothing, to quote the words 
of Northcote {Roma soiterran. pp. 56, 61), “ either in their social 
or religious position to interfere with their freedom of action. 
The law left them entire liberty, . . . and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, burying their 
dead according to a fashion to which many of them had been long 
accustomed, and which enabled them at the same time to follow 
in death the example of him who was also their model in life.” 
Interment in rock-hewn tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury,” had been practised in Rome by the Jewish settlers for a 
considerable period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church. 
A Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described by 
Bosio {Rom. sott. p|. 141), and others are still accessible. They 
are to be distinguished from Christian catacombs only by the 
character of their decorations, the absence of Christian symbols 
and the language of their inscriptions. There would, therefore, 
be nothing extraordinary in the fact that a community, always 
identified in the popular heathen mind with the Jewish faith, 
should adopt the mode of interment belonging to that religion. 
Nor have we the slightest trace of any official interference with 
Christian burials, such as would render secrecy necessary or 
desirable. Their funerals were as much under the protection of 
the law, which not only invested the tomb itself with a sacred 
character, but included in its protection the area in which it 
stood, and the cella memoriae or chapel connected with it, as those 
of their heathen fellow-citizens, while the same shield would be 
thrown over the burial-clubs, which, as we learn from Tertullian 

’** Cicero is our authority for the burial of Marius, and for Sulla's 
being the first member of the Gens Cornelia whose dead body was 
burnt {De Legg. ii. 22). 
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{Apolo^, r. 30). were common amonp: the early Christians, as over 
those existing among the heathen population of Rome. 

We may then completely dismiss the notion of there being any 
studied secrecy in connexion with the early Christian cemeteries, 
and proceed to inquire into the mode of their formation. 
Almost withcnit exception, they had their origin in 
' small burial areas, the property of private persons or 
of families, gradually ramifying and receiving additions of one 
subterranean storey after another as each was required for inter- 
ments. The first stop would be the acquisit ion of a plot of ground 
either by gift or purchase for the formation of a tomh. Christians 
were not beyond the pale of the law, and their faith presented no 
hindrance to the property being secured to them in perpetuity. 
To adapt the ground for its purpose as a cemetery, a gallery was 
run all round the area in the tufa rock at a convenient depth 
below the surface, reached by staircases at the corners. In the 
upright walls of these galleries loculi were cut as needed to receive 
the dead. When these first four galleries were full others were 
mined on the same level at right angles to them, thus gradually 
converting the whole area into a net-work of corridors. Ji a 
family vault was required, or a burial chapel for a martyr or 
person of distinction, a small square room was cixcavated by the 
side of the gallery and communicating with it. When the 
original area had been mined in this way as far as was consistent 
with stability, a second storey of galleries was begun at a lower 
level, reached by a new staircase. This was succeeded by a third, 
or a fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent burial 
area.*? belonged to members of the same Christian confraternily, 
or by gift or purchase fell into the same hands, communications 
were opened between the respective cemeteries, which thus spread 
laterally, and gradually acquired that enormous extent which, 
“ even when their fabulous dimensions are reduced to their right 
measure, form an immense work.” ^ This could only be executed 
by a large and powerful Christian communily unimpeded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, “ a living witness of its 
immense development corresponding to the importance of the 
capital.” But although, as we have said, in ordinary times 
there was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace of the 
Church was broken by the fierce and often protracted persecutions 
of the heathen emperors, it became essential to adopt precautions 
to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, which became the 
temporary hiding-places of the Christian fugitives, and to baffle 
the search of their pursuers. To these stormy periods we may 
safely assign the alteratiims which may be traced in the staircases, 
whi(’h are sometimes abruptly cut off, leaving a gap requiring 
a ladder, and the formation of secret passages communicating 
with the armartae, and through them with the open country. 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Christianity had 
become the imperial faith, the evil fruits of prosperity were not 
slow to appear. Cemetery interment bec.ame a regular trade 
in the hands of the jassores, or grave-diggers, who appear to have 
established a kind of property in the catacombs, and whose 
greed of gain led to that destruction of the religious paintings with 
which the walls were decorated, for the quarrying of fresh hculi, 
to which we have already alluded. Monumental epitaphs record 
the purchase of a grave from the fossores, in many cases during 
the lifetime of the individual, not unfrequently stating the price. 
A very curious fresco, found in the cemetery of Calixtus, preserved 
by the engravings of the earlier investigators (Bottari, tom. ii. p. 
126, tav. gg), represents a “ fossor ” with his lamp in his hand 
and his pick over his shoulder, and his tools lying about him. 
Above is the inscTiption, ” Diogenes Fossor in Pace deposilus.” 

It is unnecessary to enter on any detailed description of the 
frescoes whicli cover the walls and ceilings of the burial-chapels in 
the richest abundance. It must suffice to say that the earliest 
examples are only to be distinguished from the mural decorations 
employed by fifeir pagan contemporaries (as seen at Pompeii and 

* Moininsen's chosen example of an ancient burial-chamber, ex- 
tendini’ itself into a catacomb, or gatlioring subterranean additions 
round it till a catacwb was established, is that of the cemetery 
of St Domitilla, traditionallv identified with n granddaughter of 
Vespasian, and th^BlStacomi) of Santi Ncreo ed Achilleo on the 
Appian and Ardeame way. 


elsewhere) by the absence of all that was immoral or idolatrous, 
and that it was only very slowly and timidly that any distinctly 
religious representations were introduced. These were 
at first purely symbolical, meaningless to any but a 
Christian eye, such as the Vine, the Cood Shepherd, the 
Sheep, the Fisherman, the Fish, &c. Even the personages of ancient 
mythology were pressed into the service of early (Christian art, 
and Orpheus, laming the wild beasts with his lyre, symbolized 
the peaceful sway of Christ ; and Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s 
song, represented the Believer triumphing over the allurements 
of sensual pleasure. The person of Christ appeared but rarely, 
and then commonly simply as the chief personage in an historical 
picture. The events depicted from the life of Christ are but 
few, and always conform rigidly to the same traditional type. 
The most frequent are the miracle at Cana, the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying his bed, the healing 
<^f the woman with the issue of blood, the raising of l^zarus, 



Fio. 17. - Fresco Ceiling. (From Bosio.) 

The subjects, beginning at tlic top and going to the right, arc — 

(1) The paralytic carrying his (5) Jonah swallowed by the fish. 

bed. (fi) Jonah vomited forth. 

(2) The seven baskets full of (7) Moscs striking the rock. 

fragments. (W) Noah and the. dove. 

(3) Raising of Lazarus. In the centre, the Good 

(4) Daniel in the lions’ den. Shepherd. 


Zacchaeus, and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The 
Crucifixion, and subjects from the Passion, are never represented. 
'I'he cycle of Old Testament subjects is equally limited. The 
most common are the history of J onah as a type of tlie Resurrec- 
tion, the Fall, Noah receiving the dove with the olive branch, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking off his shoes, David 
with the sling, Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Three Children 
in the fiery furnace. 'I’he mode of representation is alUjiyt con- 
ventional, the treatment of the subject no less than ill choice 
being dictated by an authority to which the artist was compelled 
to bow. All the more valuable of these paintings have been 
produced in J. H. Parker’s scries of photographs taken in the 
catacombs by the magnesium light.*-^ Wilpett’s great work, in 
which these frescoes are reproduced in colours, now enables 
the student even better to distinguish the styles of different 
centuries and follow the course of artistic development or decay. 

Beyond Rome and its suburbs the most remarkable Christian 
catacombs are those in the vicinity of Naples, described by 
Pelliccia(De Christ. Eccl, Polit. vol. iv. Dissert. 5), and in separate 
treatises by Bellerman and Schultze. Plans of them are also 
given by A^ncourt in his great work on Christian art. These 

* Parker's invaluable series of Roman photographs may be seen 
at the library of the Victoria and Albert museum, at the Ashmolean 
museum and the Bodleian library, Oxford. 
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catacombs differ materially from those of Rome. They were 
certainly originally stone-quarries, and the hardness of the rock 
has made the construction practicable of wide, lofty 
coj^« ot spacious halls, very unlike the narrow 

Nmpha, galleries and contracted chambers in the Roman 
cemeteries. The mode of interment, however, is the 
same as that practised in Rome, and the loculi and atcosoUa 
differ by little in the two. The walls and ceilings are covered 



Fici. i8, — Fresco Ceilmg. (From Bosio.) 


The subjects, beginning at the bottom and going to the right, are — 

(1) Moses striking the rock. (4) Abraham’s sacrifice. 

(2) Noah and the dove, (5) The miracle ot the loaves. 

(3) The three children in the furnace. 


with fresco paintings of different dates, in some cases lying 
one over the other. This catacomb contains an unquestionable 
example of a church, divided into a nave and chancel, with a 
rude stone altar and bishop’s seat behind it. 

At Syracuse also there are very extensive catacombs known 
as “ the Grottos of St John.” They are also figured by Agincourt, 
and described by Denon (Voyage en Sidle et Malle) 
yracuae, Fijhrer. There is an entire underground city with 
several storeys of larger and smaller streets, squares and cross 
ways, cut out of the rock ; at the intersection of the cross ways 



Fio. 19. — Plan of the Catacombs of St John, Syracuse. 


are immense circular halls of a bottle shape, like a glass-house 
furnace, lighted by air shafts. The galleries are generally very 
narrow, furnished on each side with arched tombs, and com- 
municating with family sepulchral-chambers closed originally 



by locked doors, the marks of the hinges and staples being still 
visible. The walls arc in many places coated with stucco adorned 
with frescoes, including palms, doves, labara and other Christian 
symbols. The ground -plans (figs. 

19, 20), from Agincourt, of the 
catacomb and of one of the cir- 
cular halls, show how widely thi.s 
cemetery differs in arrangement from 
the Roman catacombs. The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers will be noticed, as 
well as the very large number of 
bodies in the cruciform recesses, 
apparently amounting in one in- 
staiK-e to nineteen. Agincourt re- Ha^rCatec'^mbsof'stplm! 
marks that this cemetery gives an Syracuse. (From Agincourt.) 
idea of a work executed with design 

and leisure, and with means very different from those at 
command in producing the catacombs of Rome.” 

Denon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. 1’he passages were all cut in a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings, Maltm 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all direc- 
tions. The greater part of the tombs stand on either side of 
the galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the Roman 
catacombs), and are rudely fashioned to imitate sarcophagi. 
The interments are not nearly so numerous as in other catacombs, 
nor are there any vestiges of painting, sculpture or inscriptions. 
At Taormina in Sicily is a Saracenic catacomb, also 
figured by Agincourt. The main corridor is 12 ft. 
wide, having three or more ranges of loculi on cither side, running 
longitudinally into the rock, each originally closed by a stone 
beiiring an inscription. 

Passing to Egypt, a 
small Christian catacomb 
at Alexandria is 
described and 
figured by de Rossi.^ The 
loculi here also are set end- 
ways to the passage. The 
walls are abundantly deco- 
rated with paintings, one 
of a liturgical character. 

But the most extensive 
catacombs at Alexandria 
are those of Egypto-Greek 
origin, from the largest of 
which, according to Strabo 
(lib. xvii. p. ^ 795), the 
quarter where it is placed 
had the name of the 
Necropolis. The plan, it 
will be seen, is remarkable 
for its regularity (figs. 21, 

22). Here, too, the graves 
run endways into the rock. 

Other catacombs in the 
vicinity of the same city are described by Pocock and other 
travellers, and are figured by Agincourt. 

Subterranean cemeteries of the general character of those 
described are very frequent in all southern and eastern countries. 
A vast necropolis in the 
environs of Saida, the 
ancient Sidon, siooa, 
is described in 
Renan’s Mission en Phe- 
nicie, and figured in Tho- 

bois’s plates. It consists " — ^ r , 

rif R of anartments 22— Section of a Gallery in Cata- 

ot a senes ot apwtments at Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 

approached by staircases, 

' Bulletino di atchaeologia cYi&tiana, November 1864. August 
1865. See Eilso w/Aonritfs, Ixilow. 



Fig. 21. — Plan of Catacomb at 
Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 
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the sides pierced with sepulchral recesses running lengthwise 
into the ruck. 

The ruck-hewn tombs of Etruria scarcely come under the 
categur}' of catacombs, in the usual sense, being rather in- 
dependent family burial-places, grouped together in 
tombtof ^ necropolis. They are, however, far too remarkable 
Btruria, 1 ^^^ altogether passed over. These sepulchres are 
usually hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the 
side of a hill. They often rise tier above tiiT, and are some- 
times all on th(! same level “ facing each otlier as in streets, 
and branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys ; and 



Fro. 23. -Plan of a Tomb at Corvetri. (From Dennis.) 


occasionally forming “ a spacious square or piazza surrounded 
by tombs instead of houses” (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, ii. 31). The construction of the tombs commonly 
keeps up the same analogy between the cities of the living and 
those of the dead. Their plan is for the mo.st part that of a 
house, w'ith a door of entrance and passage leading into a central 
chamber or atrium, with others of smaller size opening from it, 
each having a stone-hewm bench or triclinium on three of its 
sides, on which the^ dead, frequently a pair of corpses side by 
side, were laid as if at a banquet. These benches arc often 
hewn in the form of couches with pillows at one end, and the 
legs carved in relief. The ceilings ha\T the representation of 
beams and rafters cut in the rock. In some instances arm-chairs, 
carved out of the living rock, stand between the. doors of the 
chambers, and the walls above are decorated with the semblance 
of suspended shields. The walls are often covered with paintings 
in a very simple archaic style, in red and black. As a typical 
example of the Etruscan tombs we give the plan and section 
(figs. 23, 24) of the Groita della Sedia at Cervetri from Dennis 
(PP- 32, 35)- The tombs in some instances form subterranean 
groups more analogous to the general idea of a catacomb. Of 
this nature is the very remarkable cemetery at Poggio Gaiella, 
near Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, of a portion of the principal 
storey of which the woodcut (fig. 25) is a plan. The most re- 
markable of these sepulchral chambers is a large circular hall 
about 25 ft. in diameter, supported by a huge cylindrical pillar 



Fig. 24. — Section of the Tomb of the Seats and Shields, Cervetri. 

(From Dennis.) 

hewn from the rock. Opening out of this and the other chambers, 
and connecting them together, are a series of low winding passages 
or cuniculi, just large enough for a man to creeprthrough on all 
fours. No plausible suggestion has been offered as to the purpose 
of these mysterious burrows, which cannot fail to remind us of 
the labyrinth which, according to Varro’s de.scription as quoted 
by Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 19, § 4), was the distinguishing 
mark of Porsena's tomb, and which have led some adventurous 
archaeologists to identify this sepulchre with that of the great 
king of Etruria (Dennis, u.s., pp. 393 ff.). (E. V. ; O. M. D.) 


Modern Discoveries. — In 1873 was discovered, near the ceme- 
tery of St Domitilla, the semi-subterranean basilica of Santi 
Nereo ed Achilleo, 100 ft. by 60 ft. This is now covered with a 
roof, and the fallen columns have been raised up. The lower 



Fk;. 25.— Plan of a portion of tho principal storey in the Pocciu 
Gajella. (From Dennis.) 


part of a pillar, which once supported a baldachino over the ;dtar, 
still preserves the name Acilleus, and beneath it a bas-relici 
of the martyr, with his hands bound, receiving his death-blow 
from^ the executioner. ^J’he base of a similar column has only 
feet in the same attitude, and probably bore the name Nereps. 
In a grave in the apse was found a large ^agment of an inscrip- 
tion, composed by JV)pe Damasiis, but set up by his successor 
Siricius, which, from the note-book of a Salzburg pilgrim of the 
8th century, can be completed thus : — 

Militiae nomcn dcdcrant saevum 
Ofiicium pari ter spcctantes juss 
I'racceptis piilsante metu servi 
Mira lides rerum .subilo po.sue 
Conversi lugiunt duels impia castr 
Projiciunt clypeos faleras tel 
Confpssi gaudent Christ! portay 
Creditc per Damasuni pos.sit quid 

Ncreus (see Rom. xvi. 15) and Achilleus, said to have been 
baptized by St Peter, refused to do the bidding of Domitian as 
praetorians, and entering the service of Flavia Domitilla, suffered 
martyrdom with their mistress Petronilla, of the Aurelian family 
closely connected with the Flavii, and the spiritual daughter of 
St Peter, who was buried in a sarcophagus with the inscription : — 

AVRELIAE • 1’ETRONILI.AE • FIL • DVLCISSIMAK 

This is now in St Peter’s, but was probably originally behind the 
apse of this basilica, for there is a fresco of her in an arcosolium, 
with a matron named Veneranda. The original entrance to the 
cemetery leads directly into a spacious corridor with no loculi, 
but recesses for sarcophagi, and decorations of the classical style 
of the 2nd century. From this a wide staircase leads directly 
down to a chamber, discovered in March 1881, of a very early 
date. Within an arcosolium is a tablet set up by “Aurelius 
Ampliatus and his son Gordian, to Aurelia Bonifatia, his in- 
comparable wife, a woman of true chastity, who lived 25 years, 

2 months, 4 days, and 2 hours.” The letters are of the 2nd 
century ; but above the arcosolium was found a stone with 
great letters, 5 or 6 in. high : “ Ampliatt, the tomb of Ampli- 
atus.” Now Ampliatus is a servile name : how comes it to be 
set up with such distinction in the sepulchre of the Flavii ? 
Romans xvi. 8 supplies the answer : “ Salute Ampliatus, most 
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beloved to me in the Lord.” De Rossi thinks the identification 
well grounded {Bullettino, 1881, p. 74). Epitaphs of members 
of the Flavian family have been found here, and others stating 
that they are put up “ Kx indulgentia flaviae domitillae 
VESPAS iANi NEPTis.” So that de Rossi did not hesitate to com- 
plete an inscription on a broken stone thus : — 

Sepulc /iiVM 

Flavi / OKVM • 

De Rossi began his excavations in the cemetery of Santa 
J*riscilla in 1851, but for thirty years nothing but what had been 
described by Bosio came to light. In 1 880 he unearthed a portion 
near the ( appella tireca, and found galleries that had not been 
touched since they were filled in during the Diocletian perse- 
cution. The loculi were intact and the epitaphs still in their 
places, so that “ they^form a kind of museum, in which the 
development, the formulae, and the symbolic figures of Christian 
epigraphy, from its origin to the end of the 3rd or 4th century, 
can be notified and contemplated, not in artificial specimens 
as in the Lateran, but in the genuine and living reality of their 
original condition ” {BuUetl.y 1884, p. 68). Many of the names 
mentioned in St Paul’s Epistles arc found here : Phoebe, Prisca, 
Aquilius, Felix Ampliatus, Epenetus, Olympias, Onesimus, 
I’hilemon, Asyncritus, Lucius, Julia, Caius, Timotheus, Tychicus, 
Crescens, Urbanus, Hermogenes, Tryphaena and Trypho(sa) 
on the same stone. Petrus, a very rare name in the catacombs, 
is found here several times, both in Greek and in Latin. The 
neighl^ouring Coemeterium Ostrianum was anciently known as 
“ Fofis S, Petri,'* “ uhi Petrus bafitizavitj* “ uhi Petrus prius 
sedii,'* I’liis cemetery derives its name from Priscilla, mother 
of Pudens, who is said to have given hospitality to St Peter the 
Apostle. We are reminded of St Paul, and of his friends Aquila 
and Prisca, by a monument erected by an imperial freedman 
who was PRAEPOsiTVS TABERNACVLORVM — chief tentmaker. 
In 1888 a corridor was discovered which had at one time been 
isolated from the rest of the cemetery. It had no loculi, but 
recesses in the wall to receive sarcophagi. At the end of the 
corridor there was a large cliamber, 23 ft. by 13 ft., once linetl 
with marble and the ceiling covered with mosaic, a few fragments 
of which still remain, 'fhe only tomb here was a sarcophagus, 
of which the broken front bears the letters which show it to have 
been the epitaph of one of the Acilian family : — 

ACITJO GLAUKIONI FIT.IO 

In the vicinity are fragments of the epitaphs of Manius Acilius 
and Priscilla, of Quintiil Acilius and Caia Acilia in Greek, 
another Greek inscription “ Acilius Rufinus mayest thou live 
in God.” After careful examination of the nine Acilii^ who were 
consuls, De Rossi concludes that this was the resting-place of 
that Acilius Glabrio, consul with Trajan, A.p. gi, who in the 
year of his consulate was compelled by Domitian to fight with 
beasts in the arena, and then banished and put to death in 95. 
The question of his Christianity seems settled by the discovery 
of the sepulchre of these Christian Acilii. From this crypt a 
staircase led up to the basilica in which Pope Silvester was 
buried, and the whole plan of which was laid bare by De Rossi. 
The tomb of St Silvester could be identified, and that of Pope 
Siricius “at his feet,” as the pilgrim noted {Btdlett,, 1890, 
pp. 106-119). 

Just before de Rossi’s death, Mgr Wilpert discovered in the 
Cappella Greca a painting of the “ Fractio Panis ” or eucharistic 
feast, which he cleansed from the dust with which it had been 
covered. The picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child, which de 
Rossi ascribed to the 2nd, if not to the ist century, has received 
an unexpected proof of its antiquity. In 1890 the floor of the 
galleiy in which it stands was excavated, and another floor was 
found to be 6 ft. below its supposed level. Tlie loculi in this lower 
portion were intact, with inscriptions of the 2nd century still in 
their places, proving that the niche in which that picture was 
painted must have been considerably older than the lowering of 


the floor. A flight of iron steps enables the visitor now to examine 
this venerable specimen of early Christian art. 

After the death of de Rossi, one of his pupils, H. Stevenson, 
since dead, discovered in 1896 a small subterranean basilica in 
the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Marcellino on the Via Labicana, 
with pious acclamations on the plaster similar to those in the 
Papal crypt in St Calixtus. Near the well-known subterranean 
chapel in the Coemeterium Ostrianum was discovered by Mgr 
Crostarosa, in 1877, another chapel, in which Signor Armellini 
found traces of St Emerentiana, foster-sister of St Agnes. Near 
this a whole region of galleries has been brought to light with 
loculi intact. 

Explorations conducted in the cemetery of Domitilla in 1897- 
1898 brought to light a fine double crypt with frescoes represent- 
ing Christ seated between six male and female saints ; also an 
inscription relating to a new saint (Eulalius) in a cubiculum of 
the 3rd century. In 1899-1900 were discovered two opposite 
cubicula in the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Marcellino. These 
were unknown to Bosio, and are both covered with frescoes, the 
vault being in one case decorated with the scene which represents 
Christ seated among the apostles and pronouncing sentence upon 
the defunct. An inscription discovered in 1900 on the site of the 
ancient cemetery of St Ciriaca, and dating from a.d. 405, states 
that one Kuryalus bought a site ad mensam beati martyris 
Laurentii from a certain jossor whose name has been erased. 
This is interesting as an example of what was known as memoriae 
damnatio or the blotting out of a name on account of some 
dishonourable action. From the end of the 4 th to the first half 
of the 5th century, the fossores had the privilege of selling sites, 
which frequently led to grave abuses. In 1901-1902 excavations 
in the cemetery of Santa Priscilla, near the Cappella Greca, 
revealed a polygonal chamber. Tliis may have originally been 
the nymphaeum of the great villa of the Acilii Glabriones, the 
hypogaeum of which was discovered by de Rossi near this spot in 
1888. It may have been used as a burial-place for martyrs, and 
Professor Marucchi is inclined to sec in it the sepulchral chapel 
of Pope Marcellinus, who died in a.d. 304 during the persecutions 
of Diocletian. In 1902, in that part of the Via Ardeatina which 
passes between the cemeteries of Calixtus and Domitilla, was 
discovered a crypt with frescoes and the sanctuary of a martyr : 
it is thought that this, rather than a neighbouring crypt brought 
to light in 1897, may prove to be the sepulchral crjfpt of SS. 
Marcus and Marcellianus. In a cubiculum leading out of a 
gallery in the vicinity there was also discovered an interesting 
impression in plaster of an inscription of the mother of Pope 
Damasus, beginning : 

HIC DAMASI MATER POSVIT LAVRENfTiA MEMBRA]. 

In the same year building operations in the Via di Sant’ Onofrio 
revealed the presence of catacombs beneath the foundations : 
examination of the loculi showed that no martyrs or illustrious 
persons were buried here. 

In 1903 a new cemetery with frescoes came to light on the Via 
Latina, considered by Marucchi to have belonged to a heretical 
sect. In the same year the Jewish cemetery on the Via Portuense, 
known to Bosio but since forgotten, was rediscovered. The 
subterranean basilica of SS. Felix and Adauctus, discovered by 
Boldetti and afterwards choked up with ruins, was cleared again : 
the crypt, begun by Damasus and enlarged by Siricius, contains 
frescoes of the 6th-7th centuries. 

A good plan of the catacombs at Albano (at the 15th milestone 
of the Appian way), discovered by Boldetti and described by de 
Rossi, has been published by Muracchi (Nuovo Bulletino di 
archeologia cristiana, 1902, pp. 89 ff.). In 1904 a small sub- 
terranean cemetery was discovered at Anagnia. Catacombs 
have also been recently discovered on the site of Hadrumetum 
near Sousse in Tunisia. (+ W. R. B. ; O. M. D.) 

Authorities. — The classical work on the catacombs of Rome is 
G. B. De Rossi’s Roma sotterranea. on which most of the accounts 
in other languages than Italian have been based. The fine volume 
by Mgr Wilpert, Le Pitture delle catacomhe romane (Rome, 1903). 
in which all the important frescoes are reproduced in colours, is to 
be regarded as an addition to the Roma sotterranea. All new 
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discoverifjs maiU' by llie active Commissione di moheologia sacra are 
chronick'd a.^, link* delay as nossible in the Nuovo Bulletino de 
archrohigia (rUtiuna published in Kome. 

Thr most rectmt accounts ol the catacombs are to be found in the 
following? bt>oks: — Armellini, (Hi Antic hi Ctmiieri crishani di Roma e 
d' Itaha (Rome, 1893) ; O. AlarucUii, Le Calacombe tomane (Rome, 
1903 ; also translated into F'leiich), Alauiialr d\ epigrafia cristiana 
(Milan, 190.4) ; M. Besnier, Lcs ("atai'omhes de Rome (J'aris, 1909). 

Amonp( the older works are : Bosio, Roma Snderranea, Sevt*rano's 
editiem (1032), and Arinpfhi's edition (1051) ; Boldetti, (^sservazwni 
sop* a i limiter i dei sunti martin (Rome, 1720) ; BottaiM, Sculture e 
pitture sagre, iVc. (Rome. 1737--1754) ; Seroiix d’A^incourt, Histuire 
de Vari pat /rv monitnients (Paris. 1823 ; Cernuin ed.. 1840) ; G. 
Marchi, Khoiumrnti dellc arti rristiane primitive (Rome. 1844) ; Raoul 
Rocli(‘tte, J ahlrau dr-; lataiomhcs de Rome (2nd ed., I’aris, 1833); 
Perret, Les Catucomhes de Rome (Paris, 1855) —a sumptuous folio 
work, but not always accurate ; Rolh^r, Lcs CaUu ombes de Rome 
(P.iris, 1881) : V. Sciiultze. The Katakomben (Leipzig, 1882). 

Works written in English are; Northcote and Brownlow, Roma 
sotterranea (London, i8bq; based upon de Rossi) Wharton 
Marriott, The Testimony of the Catacombs (U^ndori, 1870) ; J. H. 
Parker, ‘1 hv Anhaeology of Rome: the Cataiombs; Smith and 
Cheethani, Dieiiotuny of Cluistian A ntitjttities, s.r. “Catacombs”; 
R. l.iinciani. Pagan and ChriHian Rome ( 1 -ondon. 1892) ; W. Lowry. 
Christian Art and Atihaeologv, ch. 11. {l..ondon, iqoi ; a usetiil 
introduction to the subject) ; H. Gee. " The Church in the Cata- 
combs,” in VV’. Lefroy's J.eelincs in Ecdesiastual History (189O) ; 
Th. Mommsen, in iho Coutempotary Revieiv, May 1871. 

Accounts of the catacombs will also be found in the encyclopaedias 
and manuals publislied utuler the following names : Martignv. 
Perate, F. X. Kraus (Realencyklopadie and Ceschichte det christlichen 
Kunst), Reusens, V. SchuUzc and C. M. Kaullmaiin, and in the large 
new Dictionnaire d'aK heologie chief ienne et lilurgie, published at 
Paris umler the editorship of Dorn F. Cabrol. 

The catacombs at Naples are described in C. F. Bellormann. Obir 
die d/testen ihrisUichvn liegrabnissldUen uud besondets die Kata- 
kitmben stt NeapcI (Hamburg, 1839) ; Armetllni, as above, and 
V. S(.huUze, Die Katakornttni von San Gennaro dci Poueri in Ncapel 
(Jena. J877). 

For the catacombs in Malta, A. A. Caruana, Ancient Pagan Tombs 
and Christian Cemeteries in the Islands of Malta (Malta, 1898), and 
A. Mayr, ” Die altchnstlicheti Begrabnis.staltcn auf Malta.” in 
Rbmisihe Qinirtalschrift, vol. xv. pp. 21b and 352 (Rome, T901), 
may ho consulted. 

The tidiest account of the Sicilian catacombs is given by J. Fiihrrr. 
porschungen zat Sicilia sotterranea (Munich, 1897) ; and D. C. 
Barrecca, Le Caiaiomhe di Sun Giovanm in Siracusa (Syracuse, 5 iyoo). 

A ctitacomb of the 5th century, discovered at Kertrh in South 
Russia, is described by J. Kulakovsky in Materials for Russian 
Archaeology (St Petersburg, 189b; a publication of the Russian 
Imperial Archat'ological Commi.ssion), but it is written in Russian, 
as also is the account by V. I-atyshev, in V izanticski Vremenmh, 
vol. vi. pp. 337 ff. (St Petersburg, 1899). 

The catacombs at Hadrumetum (Sousse) arc described by A. F, 
Leynard, Les Catacomhes d'Hudrumdte, deuxRmc campagne de f outlies 
(1Q04-1903). Sec also Revue Tunistenne (1903), p. 250. 

For the catacombs of Alexandria, Neroutsos Bey. L’Ancienne 
Alexandrie, may be consulted m addition to de Rossi’s article 
mentioned in the text. (O. M. D.) 

CATAFALQUE (a word of unknown origin, occurring in various 
forms in many European languages, meaning a funeral scaffold 
or teniporaiy stage), a movable structure of wood sometimes 
riclily decorated, erected temporarily at funeral ceremonies 
in a church to receive the cofiln or effigy of the deceased ; also 
an open hearse or funeral car. 

CATALANI, ANGELICA (1780-1849), Italian opera-singer, 
daughter of a tradesman at Sinigaglia, was educated at the 
convent of Santa Lucia at Gubbio, where her magnificent 
soprano voice, of extraordinary compass and purity, soon 
became famous. In 1795 she made her d6but on the stage at 
Venice, and from that moment ever}' impresario in Europe was 
anxious to engage her. For nearly thirty years she sang at all 
the great houses, receiving very large fees ; her first appearance 
in London l>eing at the King’s theatre in 1806. She remained 
in England, a prima donna without a serious rival, for seven 
years. Then she was given tlie management of the opera in 
Paris, but this resulted in financial failure, owing to the incapacity 
and extravagance of her husband, Captain Valabr^gue, whom 
she married in 1806. But her continental tours continued to 
be enormously successful, until she retired in 1828. She settled 
at Florence in 1830, where she founded a free singing school for 
girls ; and her charity and kindness were unbounded. She died 
of cholera in Paris on the 12th of June 1849. 


CATALEPSY (from Gr. Kardk^xj/i^^ a seizure), a term applied 
to a nervous affection characterized by the sudden suspension 
of sensation and volition, accompanied with a peculiar rigidity 
of the whole or of certain muscles of the body. The subjects 
of catalepsy arc in most instances ft‘males of highly nervous 
temperament. The exciting cause of an attack is usually mental 
emotion operating cither suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or 
more gradually in the way of prolonged depression. The symp- 
toms presented vary fn different cases, and even in the same indi- 
vidual in different attacks. Sometimes the typical features of the 
disease are cxhiliited in a state of complete insensibility, together 
with a statue-like appearance of the body which will retain 
any attitude it may be made to assume during the continuance 
of the attack. In this condition the whole organic and vital 
functions appear to be reduced to the lowest possible limit 
consistent with life, and to such a degree as to simulate actual 
death. At other times considerable mental excitement will 
accompany the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient will sing 
or utter passionate exclamations during the fit, being all the 
while quite unconscious. The attack may be of short duration, 
passing off within a few minutes. It may, however, last for many 
hours, and in some rare instances persist for several days ; and 
it is conceivable that in such cases the appearances presented 
might be mistaken for real death, as is alleged to have occasion- 
ally happened. C!atalepsy belongs to the class of functional 
iiervou.s disorders (see Muscle and Nerve ; Pathology) in which 
morbid physical and psychical conditions are mixed up. Al- 
though it is said to occur in persons in perfect health, careful 
inquiry will usually reveal some departure from the normal sUile, 
as is shown by the greater number of the recorded cases. More 
particularly is this true of females, in whom some form of 
menstnial derangement is generally found to have preceded 
the cataleptic affection. Catalepsy is sometimes associated with 
epilepsy and with grave forms of mental disease. In ordinary 
cases, however, the mental phenomena bear clo.se resemblance 
to those witnessed in hysteria. In many of the subjects of 
catalepsy there appears to be a remarkable weakness of the will, 
whereby the tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but rather in some measure encouraged, and attacks 
may thus be induced by the most trivial circumstances. 

CATALOGUE (a Fr. adaptation of the Gr. KaraAoyos, a register, 
from KttTaAcyfir, to enrol or pick out), a list or enumeration, 
generally in alphabetical order, of persons, things, &c., and 
particularly of the contents of a museum or librarvL A catalogue 
raisonnh is such a list classified according to subjects or on some 
other ba.sis, with short explanations and notes. (See also articles 
Bibliography and Bibliology, and Libraries.) 

CATALONIA (Cataluna), a captaifffey -general, and formerly 
a province of Spain, formerly also a principality of the crown 
of Aragon ; bounded on the N. by the Pyrenees, W. by Aragon, 
.S. by Valencia, and 1C. by the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (iQoo) 
1,966,382 ; area, 12,427 sq. m. The triangular territory of 
Catalonia forms the north-eastern corner of the Iberian Peninsula. 
A full account of the physical features, and of the modern 
development of commerce, communications, &c., in this area 
is given in the articles on the four provinces Barcelona, Gerona, 
Leridaand Tarragona, into which Catalonia was divided in 1833. 

The coast, which is partly sandy, partly rocky, extends about 
240 m. ; its chief harbours arc those of the capital, Barcelona, 
of Mataro, of Rosas and of Tarragona. The surface is much 
broken by spurs of the l^yrenees, the direction of which is 
generally south. Running south-west to north-east, and united 
on the north with one of the off.sets of the Pyrenees, is the range 
of the Sierra Llena, which bisects Catalonia, and forms its 
central watershed. The principal rivers are the Ter, the Llobre- 
gat, and the Ebro {g,v.), which all run into the Mediterranean. 
None of them is navigable. The climate, in spite of frequent 
mists and rains, sudden changes of temperature, and occasional 
great mid-day heat, is healthy and favourable to vegetation. 
The dwarf-pAlm, orange, lime, and olive grow in the warmer 
tract.*? ; and on the higher grounds the thorn-apple, pomegranate, 
myrtle, esparto and heaths flourish. There is much woodland. 
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but meadows and pastures arc rare. Maiase, millet, rye, flax, 
liquorice and fruits of all sorts — especially nuts, almonds, 
oranges, figs, walnuts and chestnuts — are produced. Wheat 
sufficient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and the vine 
is extensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers of sheep, 
goats and swine are reared. Game is plentiful, and the fisheries 
on the coast are excellent. The wines arc for the most part 
rough and strong, though some are very good, especially when 
matured. They are much used to adulterate those of C)porto, 
or, after undergoing the blending o|>eration termed rampage ^ 
are piissed off as Bordeaux wines in France. 'J'hc best of them, 
prioratOj is chiefly known in England under the disguise of 
second or third rate port ; it was much used in the military- 
hospitals of America during the Civil War. 

The ('atalonians are a frugal, sharp-witted, and industrious 
people, having much national pride, and a strong revolutionary 
spirit, 'i’hey are distinct in origin from the other inhabitants of 
Spain, from whom they differ in their dialect and costume. In 
their great energy and their love of enterprise they resemble the 
Basques. Irrigation, careful husbandry and railroad communica- 
tions have much developed the resources of their country, in 
themselves excellent ; and there are many manufacturing towns 
and industrial establishments. 

Catalonia was one of the first of the Roman possessions in 
Spain, and formed the north-eastern portion of Hispania 
larraconensis. About 470 it was occupied by the Alans and 
Goths. It was conquered by the Moors in 712, but these invaders 
were in turn dispossessed by the Spaniards and the troops of 
('hixrlemagne in 788. (atalonia was subsequently ruled by 
French covints, who s<Km, however, Tuadc themselves indept:ndcnt 
of Prance. By the marriage of C'ount Raymond Berenger IV. 
of Barcelona with Fetronilla of Aragon, Catalonia became 
annexed to Aragon ; but this union was frequently severed. 
In 3640, when Philip IV. attempted to deprive Catalonia of its 
rights and privileges, it gave itself up to Louis XITI. of Prance. 
It was restored to Spain in 165Q, and was once more occupied by 
the PVench from 3604 to 3697. Under Philip V. Catalonia, in 
1714, was deprived of its cortes and liberties. Prom 1808 to 
1813 it was held by PVance. It was the scene of civil war in 1823, 
and of importiint revolutionary operations in the Carlist wars. 

'J'lie history and literature of Catalonia have been closely studied, 
and in many the results of research are publLshed in the Catalan 
language. See Cataluna, su$ immumeutos y artes, su naturaleza c 
hutoria (2 vols. of the illustrated series Tiapann), by P. Pifforrer, 
F. f’i IVl argali, and A. A. Pijoan (Barcelona, 18K4) ; Historia de 
Cataluna, l)y V. Balaguer (11 vols., Madrid, i8bo, &c.) ; Historia 
de Cataluna, by A. Bori y Fontest 4 (Baicelona, l8y8) ; Orif^iues 
hisU'>ru<ts dr Cataluna, by J. Balari y Jovany (Barcelona, 1899); 
Coleciio dels monof^rafias de Catalunya, by J. Reig y Vilardcll (Barce- 
lona. i8<)o) ; Historia del derecho en Catalonia, Mallorca y Valencia, 
by B. Ghver (Madrid, 1876-1880) ; and Antigua marina cataiana, 
by F. de Bofanill y Sans (Barcelona, 1898). The Revista' cataluna 
(Catalan Review), published at Barcelona from 1889. contains many 
valuable papers on local affairs. See also Spain : sections Language, 
Literature and History, and Barcelona. 

CATALPA, in botany, a genus belonging to the family Bignoni- 
aceae and containing about ten species in America and eastern 
Asia. The best known is Catalpa bignonioides , a native of the 
eastern United State.s which is often cultivated in parks and 
gardens. It is a stately tree with large heart-shaped pointed 
leaves and panicles of white bell-shaped flowers streaked with 
yellow and brown purple. 

CATALYSIS (from the Gr. Kara, down, and to loosen), 
in chemistry, the name given to chemical actions brought about 
by a substance, termed the “ catalyst,” which is recovered 
unchanged after the action. The term wa.s introduced by 
Berzelius, who first studied such reactions. It is convenient to 
divide catalytic actions into two groups : — (i) when the catalyst 
first combines with one of the reaction components to form a 
compound which immediately reacts with the other components, 
the catalyst being simultaneously liberated, and free to react 
with more of the undecomposed first component ; and (2), wlien 
the catalyst apparently reacts by mere contact. The theory of 
catalysis is treated under Chemical Action ; in this article 
mention will be made of some of the more interesting examples. 
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A familiar instance of a catalytic action is witnessed when a 
mixture of potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide is heated 
to 350°, oxygen being steadily liberated, and the manganese 
dioxide being unchanged at the end of the reaction. The action 
may be explained as follows : — part of the chlorate reacts with 
the manganese dioxide to form potassium permanganate, 
chlorine and oxygen, the chlorine subsequently reacting with 
the permanganate to produce manganese dioxide, potassium 
chloride and oxygen, thus 

2KCIO3 + 2 MnOo - 2 KMnO^ 4- Cl, -» O. - 2 KC 1 + 2 MnO, + 30 ,. 

This explanation is supported by the facts that traces of chlorine 
are present in the gas, and the pink permanganate can be 
recognized when little dioxide is used. Other oxides bring about 
the same decomposition at temperatures IrjIow that at which 
the chlorate yields oxygen when heated alone ; but since such 
substances as kaolin, platinum black and some other finely 
powdered compounds cxcrcLse the same effect, it follows that the 
explanation given above is not quite general. Another example 
is Deacon’s process for the manufacture of chlorine by passing 
hydrochloric acid gas mixed with air over heated bricks which 
had been previously impregnated with a copper sulphate solution. 
The nitrous gases employed in the ordinary chamber process of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid also act catalytically. Mention 
may be made of the part played by water vapour in conditioning 
many chemical reactions. Thus sodium will not react with dry 
chlorine or dr\" oxygen ; carbon, sulphur and phosphorus will 
not bum in pcjrfcctly dry oxygen, neither does nitric oxide give 
red fumes of the peroxide. In organic chemistry many catalytic 
actions are met with. In the class of reaction known as “ con- 
densations,” it may be found that the course of the reaction is 
largely dependent upon the nature of some substance which 
acts catalytically. One of the most important is the Fricdel 
and Cruft’s reaction, in which an aromatic compound combines 
with an alkyl haloid in the presence of aluminium, zinc or 
ferric chloride. It seems in this, as in other cases, that addition 
compounds arc first formed which subsequently react with the 
re-formation of the catalyst. The formation of benzoin from 
bcnzaldchydc in the presence of potassium cyanide is another 
example ; this action has been investigated by G. Bredig and 
Stern {Zeit. Klektrochem., 1904, 30, p. 582). 

The second cla.ss of catalytic actions, viz. those occasioned 
by the presence of a metal or some other substance which under- 
goes no change, is of especial interest, and has received much 
attention. Tlie accelerating influence of a dean platinum plate 
on the rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen w'as studied 
by Faraday. He found that with the pure gases the velocity 
of reaction increased until the mixture exploded. The presence 
of minute quantities of carbon monoxide, carbon disulphide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrochloric acid inhibited the 
action ; in the case of the first two gases, there is no alteration 
of the platinum surface, since the plate brings about combination 
when removed to an atmosphere of pure hydrogen and oxygen ; 
with the last two gases, however, the surface is altered, since 
the plate will not occasion the combination when placed in the 
pure gases. M. Bodenstein (Zeit. phys. Chem., 1904, 46, p. 725) 
showed that combination occurs with measurable velocity at 
ordinary temperatures in the presence of compact platinum. 
More energetic combination is ob.served if the metal be finely 
divided, as, for instance, by immersing asbestos fibres in a 
solution of platinum chloride and strongly heating. The 
“ spongy ” platinum so formed brings about the combination 
of ammonia and oxygen to form water and nitric acid, of nitric 
oxide and hydrogen to form ammonia (see German Patent, 1905, 
157,287), and of sulphur dioxide and oxygen to form sulphur 
trioxide. The last reaction, which receives commercial applica- 
tion in the contact process of sulphuric acid manufacture, was 
studied by M. Bodenstein and W. Pohl (Zeit. Elektrochem., 
1905, II, p. 373), who found that the equilibrium followed the 
law of mass-action (see also F. W. K lister, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 
1904, 42, p. 453, R. Lucas, Zeil. Elektrochem., 1905, 11, p. 457). 
Other metals, such as nickel, iron, &c., can also react as catalysts. 
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The use of finely divided nickel (obtained by reducing the oxide 
in a current of pure hydrogen at a temperature of 35c") has been 
carefully studied by l\ Sabatier and J. B. Senderens ; a summary 
of their results is given in the Ann. Chim. Phys., 1905 (viii.) 4, 
PP- 3 ' 9-488- Of especial interest is the condensation of acetylene, 
if this gas mixed with hydrogen be passed over the reduced 
nickel in the cold, the temperature may rise to as high as 150°, 
the acetylene disappearing and becoming niplaccd by a substance 
like petroleum. If the nickel be maintained at 200'', and the 
gases circulated for twenty-eight hours, a product, condensible 
to a yellow liquid having a beautiful fluorescence and boiling 
at 45^, is obtained. This substance closely resembles ordinary 
l*ennsylvanian petroleum. If acetylene be passed alone over 
nickel heated to 2oo°-3oo‘^, a mixture, boiling at and 

having a green colour by diffused and a red by transmitted light, 
was obUiined. This substance closely resembles Caucasian 
pt‘troleum. The decomposition of carbon monoxide according 
to the reaction + CO^ is purely catalytic in the presence 

of nickel and col)alt, and also in the presence of iron, so long 
as the amount of carbon dioxide present does not exceed a certain 
amount (R. Schenck and W. Heller, Ber., 1905, 38, pp. 2132, 
2i3()). It is of interest that finely divided aluminium and 
magnesium decompose methane, ethane, and ethylene into 
carbon and hydrogen in the same way as nickel. Charcoal at 350“ 
also reacts catalytically ; for example, Senderens found that 
ethyl alcohol was decomposed by animal charcoal into methane, 
ethylene, hydrogen, carbon monoxide and a little carl)on dioxide, 
and propyl alcohol gave propylene, ethane, carbon monoxide 
and liydrogen, while G. Lemoine obtained from ethyl alcohol 
and wood charcoal a mixture of acetaldehyde and hydrogen. 

CATAMARAN (a Tamil word, from catta, to tie, and maram 
wood), a surf-boat or raft used by the natives of Madras and along 
the C oromandel Coast in India. It is usually made of three tree 
trunks lashed together, the centre trunk being the largest and 
longest, and having one end bent upward to form a kind of prow. 
Catamarans of a larger size are in use in the West Indies and 
South America, The name is also given to two boats lashed 
together. Apparently through an erroneous connexion with cat, 
the name has been applied to a noisy scolding woman, 

CATAMARCA, an Andean province of the Argentine Republic, 
lying \\'. of Santiago del Kstero and Tucuman and extending to 
the Chilean frontier, with Los Ancles and Salta on the N., Cordoba 
on the S.K,, and Rioja on the S. Pop. (1895) 90,161 ; (1904, 
estimate) 103,082 ; area, 47,531 sq, m. The surface of the 
province is extremely broken, the Andes forming its western 
boundary, and the Aconquija, Ancaste, Ambato, Gulampaja 
and other ranges traversing it from north to south. It is com- 
posed very largely of high plateaus with a general slope southward 
broken by a few fertile ^'alleys. The greater part of the province 
is arid and barren, being sheltered from the moist, eastern winds 
by the high mountain i)arriers of Aconquija and Ancaste. The 
rivers are small, and some of them are lost in the barren, sandy 
wastes. Others, especially in the foothills of the high sierras, 
are utilized to irrigate the fertile valleys. The climate of some 
of the low, sheltered valleys is extremely hot and unhealthy, 
but on the open plateaus it is peculiarly dry and bracing and 
is probably beneficial in the treatment of pulmonary diseases. 
The mineral resources of the province include gold, silver, copper, 
lead, nickel, iron, coal and malachite, but of these only copper 
and silver are mined, and these chiefly in the AndalgalA district. 
Salt deposits also exist, but arc worked only to a limited extent. 
Cereals, alfalfa and fruit are grown. Large numbers of cattle, 
fattened in the alfalfa fields of PucarA, Tinogasta and Copaca- 
bana, are driven into northern Chile across the San Francisco 
pass (13,124 ft. above sea level) and mules are bred for the 
Bolivian market. Wine of an excellent quality is produced 
and exported. Tanning leather is another industry of the 
province, some of the trees growing in the ( atamarca forests being 
rich in tannin. Catamarca is traversed by the Northern Central 
railway between Cordoba and the city of Catamarca, its capital, 
which passes around the southern extremity of the Sierra de 
Ancaste and makes a long detour to Chumbicha, near the Rioja 


frontier. The more important towns, after Catamarca, the 
capital, are Andalgali and Tinogasta with populations (esti- 
mated, 1904) of 5000 to 6000 each. Belen is the oldest Spanish 
settlement in the province and was founded in 1550, being called 
Barco at first. The population is largely mixed with Indian 
blood. 

CATAMARCA (San Fernando de Caiamarco)^ capital of ihc 
above province on the Rio del Valle de Catamarca, 230 m. (318 
m. by rail) N.N.W. of Cordoba. Pop. (1895) 7397; (1905, 
estimate) 8000, with a large percentage of mestizos. Catamarca 
is connected by railways with Rioja and Patquia and with 
Cordoba. The city stands in a narrow, picturesque valley at the 
foot of the Sierra de Ambato, 1772 ft. above sea level. The 
valley is highly fertile, partially wooded, and produces fruit in 
abundance, wine and some cereals. In the city are flour mills 
and tanneries, and among its exports are leather, fruit, wine, 
flour, and a curious embroidery for which the women of Cata- 
marca have long been famous. There is a fine church, 220 by 90 
ft., and a national college occupies the old Merced convent. The 
alameda is one of the prettiest in the Argentine Republic, having 
a reservoir of two acres surrounded by shrubbery and walks. 
Catamarca was founded in 1685 by Fernando de Mendoza 
l^ccause the town of Cliacra, the former provincial capital, a few 
miles north of Catamarca, had been found unhealthy and subject 
to inundations. Previous to the selection of Chacra as the 
provincial capital, the seat of government was at San Juan de 
Londres, founded in 1558 and named after the capital of England 
by order of Philip J J. in honour of his marriage with Queen Mary, 
The arid surroundings of Londres led to its partial abandonment 
and it is now a mere village. Cholla, a suburb of (‘atamarca, is 
inhabited wholly by Calchaqui Indians, a remnant of the original 
inhabitants of this region. 

CATANIA (Gr. Katane, Rom. Catina ^), a city and episcopal 
see of Sicily, the chief town of the province of Catania, on the 
cast coast, 59 m. by rail S. of Messina, and 151 m. by rail S.K. of 
Palermo (102 m. direct). Pop. (1881) 100,4*17 ; (1905) 157,722. 
’rhe principal buildings are handsome, and the main streets, 
meeting in the Piazza del Duomo, are fine. The cathedral of 
S, Agatha, containing the relics of the saint, retains its three 
original Norman apses (1091), but is otherwise a large baroque 
edifice. The monument of Lon Kerrando d'Acunea, a Spanish 
viceroy of Sicily, is a fine early Renaissance work (149^). In the 
west portion of the town is the huge Benedictine abbey of S. 
Nicola (now suppressed), the buildings of which occupy an area 
of about 21 acres and contain the museum, a library, obs(‘rvatorv, 
&c. The clmrch, dating, like the rest of the buildings, from 
1693-1735, is the largest in Sicily, and the organ, built in 1760 
by Donato del Piano, with 72 stops and 2916 pipes, is very fine. 
The university, founded in 1444, has regained .some of its former 
importance. To the south near the harbour is the massive 
Casteir Ursino, erected in 1232 by Frederick II. Remains of 
several ancient buildings exist, belonging in the main to the 
Roman period. The theatre, covered by a stream of lava, and 
built partly of small rectangular blocks of the same material, 
though in the main of concrete, has been superimposed upon the 
Greek building, some foundations of which, in calcareous stone, 
of which the seats are also made, still exist. It is 106 yds. in 
diameter, and is estimated to have accommodated 7000 spectators. 
Close to it are the remains of the so-called Odeum, of similar plan 
to the theatre but without a stage, and to the north is the church 
of S. Maria Rotonda, originally a Roman domed structure, 
perhaps part of a bath. To the north, in the Piazza Stesicoro, 
is the amphitheatre, a considerable portion of which has been 
uncovered, including the two corridors which ran round the 
whole building and gave access to the seats, while a part of the 
arcades of the exterior has been excavated and left open ; the 
pillars are made of blocks of lava, and the arches of brick. The 
external diameters of the amphitheatre are 410 and 348 ft., while 
the corresponding diameters of the arena are 233 and 167 ft. It 
is thus the third largest Roman amphitheatre known, being 
surpassed only by that at Verona and the Colosseum. Remains 
* This is the form vouched for by the inscriptions. 
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of many other Roman buildings also exist beneath the modem 
town, among the best preserved of which may be noted the 
public baths {Thermae Achilleae) under the cathedral, and those 
under the church of S. Maria dell’ Indirizzo. The number of baths 
is remarkable, and gives some idea of the luxury of the place in 
Roman times. Their excellent preservation is accounted for by 
their burial under the lava. The majority were excavated by 
Prince Ignazio Biscari (1719-1786), who formed an important 
private collection of antiquities. Of the ancient city walls no 
authenticated remains exist. 

Catania has a considerable export trade in sulphur, pumice 
stone, asphalt, oranges and lemons, almonds, filberts, cereals, 
wine (the total production of wine in the province amounted 
to 28,600,000 gallons in 1905) and oil. The total value of exports 
in 1905 was £<,647,075, and of imports £1,326,055, the latter in- 
cluding notably coal, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
and wheat, from Russian ports. The harbour is a good one, and 
has been considerably enlarged since 1872 ; £128,000 was voted 
in T905 towards the completion of the harbour works by the 
Italian government. Sulphide of carbon is produced here; and 
there are large dyeworks, and a factory for making bed-stuffing 
from seaweed. 

The ancient Catina was founded in 729 B.c. by colonists from 
Naxos, perhaps on the site of an earlier Sicel settlement — the 
name is entirely un-Greek, and may be derived from Ktirtifov, 
which in the Siccl language, as caiinum in Latin, meant a basin, 
and would thus be descriptive of the situation of the town. 
Charondas, a citizen of C'atina, is famous as its lawgiver, but 
his date and his birthplace arc alike uncertain ; the fragments 
preserved of his laws .show that they belong to a somewhat 
primitive period. The poet Stesichorus of Himcra died here. 
Very little is heard of Catina in hi.story until 476 n.c., when 
Iliero I. removed its inhabitants to Leontini, rcpeoplcd it with 
5000 Syracusans and 5000 Peloponnesians, and cliangod its name 
to Aetna. In 461 k.(\, however, with the help of Ducetius and 
the Syracusans, the former inhabitants recovered possession of 
their city and revived the old name. Catina was, however, an 
ally of Athens during the Syracusan expedition (415-413 B.c.), 
and served as the Athenian l.>ase of opt.'raiions in the early part 
of the war. In 403 B.c. it was taken by Dionysius of Syracuse, 
who plundered the city, sold the inhabitants into slavery and 
replac’ed them with Campanian mercenaries. In the First Punic 
War it was one of the first cities of Sicily to be taken by the 
Romans (263 b.c.). Marcellus constructed a gymnasium here 
out of the booty of Syracuse. In 123 B.c. there was an eruption 
of Etna so violent that the tithe on the territory of Catina payable 
to Rome was remitted for ten years. It appears to have been a 
flourishing city in the i.st century B.c., but to have suffered from 
the ravages of Sextus Pompeius. It became a Roman cdonia 
under Augustus, and it is from this period that the fertile plain, 
hitherto called the plain of Leontini, begins to be called the plain 
of Catina. It seems to have been at this time the most important 
city in the island, to judge from the language of Strabo and the 
number of inscriptions found there. Jn a.d. 251 a lava stream 
threatened the town and entered the amphitheatre, which in the 
time of Theodoric had fallen into ruins, as is clear from the fact 
that he permitted the use of its fallen stones to build the city 
wall. It was recovered by Belisarius in 535, sacked by the 
Saracens in 902 and taken by the Normans. The latter founded 
the cathedral ; but the town was almost entirely destroyed by 
earthquake in 1170, and devastated by Henry VI. in 1197. It 
became the usual residence of the Arapnese viceroys of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. In 1669 an eruption of Etna partly filled up 
the harbour, but spared the town, which was, however, almost 
entirely destroyed by the earthquake of 1693. Since that 
catastrophe it has been rebuilt, and has not furtiier suffered from 
its proximity to Etna. 

See A. Holm. Das alte Catania (Liibeck, 1873). (T, As.) 

CATANZARO, a town and episcopal see of Calabria, Italy, 
capital of the province of Catanzaro, 1125 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 22,799 (town) ; 32,005 (commune). The station for 
the town (Catanzaro Sala) is situated on a branch line connecting 
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the two main lines along the east and west coasts of Calabria, 6 m. 
N. by W. of Catanzaro Marina on the east coast, and 20 m. E. 
of S. Eufemia Biforcazione, on the west coast line. The town 
enjoys a comparatively cool climate in summer, and commands 
fine views. Numerous wealthy families reside here, and the 
town has a trade in olive-oil, silk and velvet. The castle, built 
by Robert Guiscard, has been modernized, and so has the cathe- 
dral. The see was founded in 1121. The provincial museum 
contains antiquities and especially coins from the ancient cities 
of Magna Graecia, and a few pictures. 

CATAPHYLL (Gr. Kara, down, <l>vX.kov, leaf), a botanical 
term for the early leaf-forms produced in the lower part of a 
shoot, such as bud-scales, or scales on underground stems. 

CATAPULT (I^t. catapulia, Gr. KaTar-eAry/s), a generic name 
for warlike engines of the cross-bow type used by the ancients. 
Although engines of war appear on Assyrian remains, and are 
mentioned in 2 Chronicles xxvi. 15, it appears that Greek armies, 
even of the 5th century, did not possess them, and the first 
record of a large siege train in classical literature is of the year 
399 B.C., when Dionysius L of Syracuse, contemplating an 
expedition against Carthage, provided himself with engines. 
From Sicily siege engines found their way some years later into 
Greece ; they were used by Philip of Macedon at the siege of 
Byzantium in 340, and thereafter, as a natural consequence 
of the regularizing or professionalizing of armies, artillery, as 
we may call it, came into prominence and called into existence 
technical corps to work it. 

The war engines of the Romans, during the republic and early 
principate,are of the same type as those of Alexander’s successors 
in Greece. They are usually classed as (a) catapults and (b) 
ballistac (KtOofioXtn). The former were smaller and were 
used with arrows for what is now called direct fire (i.e. at low 
angles of elevation) ; the latter were large siege engines discharg- 
ing heavy bolts or stones at a high angle of elevation, like the 
modern howitzer. They were, of 
course, principally siege engines, 
but the smaller natures of cata- 
pult appear in field warfare from 
time to time, and eventually, 
during the early principate, they 
are found as part of the regula- 
tion equipment of infantry units. 

Both were constructed on the 
.same principle. 

The essential parts of the cata- 
pult (see illustration) were the 
frame, the propelling gear, the 
trough (corresponding to the ^ 
modern barrel) and the pedestal, ^ 

The frame consisted of two hori- 
zontal beam.s forming top and 
bottom sills, and four strong 

upright bars morticed into them. The three open spaces or 
compartments, resembling narrow windows, between these 
four uprights carried the propelling and laying gear. The pro- 
pelling gear occupied the two outer “ windows.” In each a 
thick skein of cord or sinews was fastened to the top and bottom 
sills and tightly twisted. Two stiff wooden arms were inserted 
in the two skeins, and a specially strong bowstring joined the 
tips of these arms. In the middle compartment was the hinged 
fore-end of the trough, which was at right angles to the frame 
and at the back of it. The trough could be laid for elevation 
by a movable prop, the upper end of which was hinged to the 
trough, while the lower ran up and down a sort of trail fastened 
to the pedestal. The whole equipment was laid for “ line ” 
by turning the frame, and with it the trough, prop and trail 
by a pivot in the head of the pedestal. Sliding up and down 
in the trough was a block, fitted with a trigger mechanism, 
through which passed the middle of the bowstring. The pedestal 
was a strong and solid upright resting upon, and strutted to, 
a framework on the ground ; its upper end, as mentioned 
above, took the pivot of the frame and the head of the trail. 
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On coming? into action the machine was laid for direction and 
elevation. 'J'he block and with it the bowstring was next forced 
back against the resistance of the twisted skeins to the rear end 
of the trough, this being effected by a windlass attachment. 
The trigger being then pressed or struck with a liammer, the 
bowstring was released from the block, the stiff arms were 
violently brought back to the frame by the untwisting of the 
skeins, ahd the arrow was propelled through the centre “window” 
with great velocity. A small machine of the type described 
weighed about 85 lb, and sent a “ three-span ” (26-in.) arrow 
weighing ^ lb at an effective man-killitig velocity somewhat 
over 400 yds. 

The ballista was considerably larger and more expensive than 
this, Jn Scipio's .siege train, at the attack of New Carthage 
(Livy xxvi, 47. 5), the number of the ballistae was only one-sixth 
that of the catapults. In the ballista the rear end of the trough 
(which projected in front of the frame) always rested upon the 
ground, or rather was fixed to the framework of the pedestal — 
whi('h was a heavy trestle construction — and the trough was 
thus restricted to the angle of elevation, giving the maximum 
range (45“). ICvon so the range was not appreciably greater than 
that of a catapult, and in the case of the largest ballistae (ninety- 
pounder) it was much less. These enormous engines, which, once 
in position, could not be laid on any fresh target, were used 
for propelling beams and stones rather than for shooting arrows, 
that is, more for the destruction of material than for man-killing 
effect. The skeins that supplied the motive loree of all these 
engines were made of the sinews of animals, twisted raw hide, 
horsehair rope, and, in at least one celebrated case, of women’s 
hair, in 146 B.C., the authorities of Carthiige having surrendered 
their engines to the Romans in the vain hope of sUiying their 
ad\’anee, new ones were hurriedly constructed, and the women 
and virgins of the city cut off their hair to supply the needed skeins. 

The modern imjilement known as a “ catapult ” is formed by 
a forked stick, to the forks of which are attached the ends of a 
piece of elastic. To the middle of this elastic a pocket is fitted 
^ to contain a bullet or small stone. In use the forked stick is 
held in the left hand and the j)ocket drawn back with the right. 
Aim is taken and, the pocket being released, the missile flics 
through the fork of the stick. Though classed as a toy, this 
weajion can do considerable execution among birds, &c., when 
skilfully used. The name of “ catapult” has also been given to 
a bowling machine which is used for cricket practice. 

CATARACT(from the \ AxXAormcaiamcta oi the Gr. KarappaKrtf^^ 
a floodgate, or waterfall, properly something which rushes down), 
a downpour of water, a waterfall. I'he earliest use in Kiiglish 
is of a floodgate or portcullis, and this survives in the name of a 
disease of the eye (sec Eye : Aye Diseases), in which the crystalline 
lens becomes opaijue, and forms an apparent grating over the 
eye. The term is also used of a device, to regulate the strokes in 
certain types of steam-engine. 

CATARGIU (or Catakoi), LASCAR (i 823-1809), Rumanian 
statesman, was born in Moldavia in November 1823. He 
belonged to an ancient Walachian family, one of whose members 
had been banished in the 17th century by Prinde Matthew 
Bassaraba, and had settled in Moldavia. Under Prince Gregory 
Ghica (1840-1856), Caturgiu rose to be prefect of police at Jassy. 
In 1857 he became a member of the Divan ad hoc of Moldavia, 
a commission clec'ted in accordance with the treaty of Paris 
(1856) to vote on the proposed union of Moldavia and Walachia. 
His strongly conservati^'e vi«rs, especially on agrarian reform, 
induced the Conservatives to support him as a candidate for 
the throne in 1859. During the reign of Prince Cuza (1859- 
1866), Catargiu was one of the Opposition leaders, and received 
much assistance from his kinsman, Barbu Catargiu (b. 1807), 
a noted journalist and politician, who was assassinated at 
Bucharest on the 20th of June J862. On the accession of Prince 
Charles in May 1866, I-ascar Catargiu became president of the 
council, or prinie minister ; but, finding him.self unable to co- 
operate with his LibenU ^colleagues, I. C. Bratianu and C. A. 
Rosetti, he resigned in July. After eight more ministerial 
changes, culminating in the anti-dynastic agitation of 1870- 


1871, Catargiu formed, for the first time in Rumanian history, 
a stable Conservative cabinet, which lasted until 1876. His 
policy, which averted revolution and revived the popularity 
of the crown, was regarded as unpatriotic and reactionary by 
the Liberals, who resumed office in 1876 ; and a proposal to 
impeach the whole Catargiu cabinet was only withdrawn in 1878. 
Catargiu remained in opposition until 1889, when he formed 
another cabinet, taking the portfolio of the Interior ; but this 
administration fell after seven months. In the Florescu ministry 
of March 1891 he occupied the same position, luid in J)ecember 
he again became president of the council, retaining office until 
1895. During this period he was responsible for several useful 
reforms, chiefly financial and commercial. He died suddenly 
at Buchare.st on the nth of April 1899. 

CATARRH (from the Gr. Karappdv, to flow down), a term 
principally employed to describe a state of irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, or what is called 
in popular language a “ cold.” It is the result of infection by 
a micro-organism in one or more of various predisposing con- 
ditions, damp, chill, fatigue, &c. The complaint usually begins 
as a nasal catarrh or coryza (Gr. K«pi's', head), with a feeling of 
weight about the forehead and some degree of diflicully in 
breathing through the nose, increased on lying down. Kits of 
sneezing accompanied with a profuse watery discliarge from the 
nostrils and eyes soon follow, while the sense of smell and to some 
extent that of taste become considerably impaired. There is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of broiu'liial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes the vocal 
apparatus becomes so much inflamed (lary-ngeal catarrh) that 
tempf>rar)' loss of voice results. 'llitTC is always more or less 
feverishness and discomfort, and frequently an extreme sensitive- 
ness to cold. After two or three days th(‘ symptoms begin to 
abate, the discharge from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker 
and of purulent character, and producing when dislodged 
considerable relief to tin* breathing. On the other hand the 
catarrh may assume a more severe aspect and pass into some 
form of pulmonary inflammation (see Bronchitis) or influenza 
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When the symptoms are first felt it is well 
purge, and to encourage free perspiration by a hot ,^()i,paomc 
diaphoretic drug, as spirits of nitrous ether, being ta^n before 
retiring to bed. Some of the older school of physicians still pin 
their faith to a dose of Dover’s powder. W hen the cold mani- 
fests itself by aches and pains in back and limbs, aspirin 
taken three or four times in the first twenty-four hours will 
often act like magic. Locally a snuff made of menthol 1 part, 
ammonium chloride 3 parts and boracic acid 2 paris will relieve 
the discomfort of the nose. Also, remembering the microbic 
origin of the disease, gargling and nasal syringing should bo re- 
peated at intervals. As soon as the attack shows signs of sub- 
siding, a good tonic and, still better, a change of air are very 
helpful. 

The term catarrh is used in medical nomenclature in a wider 
sense to describe a slate of irriuttion of any mucous surface in 
the body, which is accompanied with an abnormal discharge 
of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric caUM^h, intes- 
tinal catarrh, &c. 

See also Rf-spiratouy System : PaOxology, and Digestive 
OlKiANS, ]*atlwlugv of. 

CATARRHINE APE, the term used to describe those apes 
which have the nostrils approximated, the aperture pointing 
downward, and the intervening septum narrow ; distinguishing 
features of both the lower “ doglike ” apes (Cynomorpha) and 
the higher “ manlike ” apes (Anthropomorpha). The Catarrhini 
are restricted entirely to the Old World, and include the gorilla, 
the chimpanzee and orang-utan. 

CATASTROPHE (Gr. KaTa(rrpo<f}'i'i , from Ka.raxTTpi<f)CLV , to over- 
turn), a term of the ancient Greek drama for the change in the 
plot which leads up to the conclusion. The word is tlius used 
of any sudden change, particularly of a violent or disastrous 
nature, and in geology of a cataclysm or great convulsion of 
the earth’s surface. 
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CATAUXI, a numerous cannibal tribe of South American 
Indians of the Purus river district, Brazil. They are a fine war- 
like race, with remarkably clear complexions and handsome 
features; round wrists and ankles they wear rings of twisted 
hair. They cultivate mandioc, and make pottery and bark 
canoes. 

CATAWBAS (from the Choctaw for “ divided ”), a tribe of 
North American Indians of Siouan stock ; formerly the dominant 
people of South Carolina. Some of their divisions extended 
into North Carolina. They are now almost extinct, but were 
at one time able to send nearly 2000 " braves ’’ into battle. 
In the American War of Independence they furnished a valuable 
contingent to the South ('arolina troops. They then occupied 
a number of small towns on the Catawba river, but they after- 
wards leased their land and removed to the territory of the 
Cherokees, with whom they had been formerly at war. There, 
however, they did not long remain, but returned to a reservation 
in their original district. Their affinities have not been very 
clearly made out, and by Albert Gallatin they were grouped 
with the (!hcrokees. Choctaws, Muskogees and Natchez. A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was pul)lished by Horatio 
Hale in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1848 ; and a much fuller list -about 300 — collected 
by Oscar M. Lieber, the geologist, in 1856, made its appearance 
in vol. ii. of Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society ^ 
1 858. Of the one hundred Catawbas still said to be surviving, 
few, if any, can claim to be full-blooded. They are in the 
Catawba keservation in York county, South Carolina. The 
name is familiar in connexion with the w'hitc American wine, 
the praises of which have been sung by Longfellow. The grape 
from which the wine is obtiiined was first discovered about 1801, 
near the banks of the Catawba river, and named by Major Adlum 
in 1825, but it is now cultivated extensively in Illinois, Ohio 
and New York, and especially on the shores of Lake Erie. 

See also Handbook of American Indians (Wiibhington, 1907). 

CATCH THE TEN, sometimes called Scotch Whist, a game 
j)layed with a pack of 36 cards, from acc, king, queen to six in 
each suit, the ace being highest both in play and cutting. In 
trumps, however, the knave ranks highest. Any number from 
two to eight may play. If an even number, partners are cut for ; 
if odd, each plays for himself. An odd number of players sit as 
they like ; four players sit as at whist ; six playing in two sides 
sit so that no two partners shall be next each other ; six playing 
three .sides sit so that two opponents shall divide each pair ; 
eight are arranged in alternate pairs. After cutting, the cards 
are dealt according to the number of players. The last card 
is turned up for the trump. When five or seven play, the six 
f)f spades is usually omitted ; when eight play, the four sixes are 
thrown out. "J’hc eldest hand leads any card he chooses and 
all must follow suit if able, the penalty for a revoke being the 
loss of the game. The tricks are not kept separate but gathered 
in by one player for his side. At the end of the deal there are 
.six hands of six cards on the table. The players first play out 
the first two hands, next the second two and finally the last two, 
the trump card remaining on the table until the first four hands 
are played out. The game is 41 points, the object of the play 
being to win the cards which have a special value. These are, 
with their values : knave of trumps ii, ace of trumps 4, king 
of trumps 3, queen of trumps 2, ten of trumps 10. All other 
cards have no counting value. As the ten can be taken by any 
other honour the object is to “ catch the ten.” 

CATECHISM (from Gr. Karr)xf^v, teach by word of mouth), a 
compendium of instruction (particularly of religious instruction) 
arranged in the form of questions and answers. The custom 
of catechizing, common to all civilized antiquity, was followed 
in the schools of Judaism and in the Early Church, where it helped 
to preserve the Gospel narrative (see Catkchumen). 

The catechism as we know it is intended primarily for children 
and uneducated persons. Its aim is to instruct, and it differs 
from a creed or confession in not being in the first instance an 
act of worship or a public profession of belief. The first regular 
catechisms seem to have grown out of the usual oral teaching 
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of catechumens, and to have been compiled in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Among them the work of Notker I^beo and of Kero, 
both monks of St Gall, and that of Ottfried of Weissenburg in 
Alsace deserve mention. But it is not until the first stirrings of 
revolt against the hierarchy, which preceded the Reformation, 
that they became at all widespread or numerous. The Waldenses 
of Savoy and France, the Brethren (small communities of evan- 
gelical dissenters from the medieval faith) of Germany, and the 
Unitas Fratrum of Bohemia all used the same catechism (one 
that was first printed in 1498, and which continued to be pub- 
lished till 1530) for the instruction of their children. It was 
based on St Augustine’s Enchiridion, and considers {a) Faith, 
i.e. the Creed, (b) Hope, i,e, the Lord’s Prayer, and (c) Love, 
i.e. the Decalogue. 

The of the Reformation gave a great stimulus to the 
production of catechisms. This was but natural at a time 
when the invention of printing had thrown the Bible open to 
all, and carried the war of religious opinion from the schools 
into the streets. The adherents of the “ old ” and the new ” 
religions alike had to justify their views to the unlearned as 
well as to the learned, and to give in simple formulas their 
reasons for the faith that was in them. Moreover, in the uni- 
versal unrest and oversetting of all authority, Christianity itself 
was in danger of perishing, not only as the result of the cultured 
paganism of the Renaissance, but also through the brutish 
ignorance of the common folk, deprived now of their traditional 
religious restraints. To the urgency of this peril the reformers 
were fully alive ; and they sought its remedy in education. 
“ Let the people be taught,” said Luther, “ let schools be opened 
for the poor, let the truth reach them in simple words in their 
own mother tongue, and they will believe.” 

Catechisms of the Chief Religious Communions. — (a) Evangelical 
{Lutheran and Reformed). — It was the ignorance of the peasantry, 
as revealed by the horrors of the Peasants’ War of 1524-25, and 
his pastoral visitation of the electorate of Saxony 1525-1527, 
that drew the above exclamation from Luther, and impelled him 
to produce his two famous catechisms (1529). In 1520 he 
had brought out a primer of religion dealing briefly with the 
Decalogue, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer ; and Justus Jonas, 
Johannes Agricola and other leaders had done something of the 
same kind. Now all these efforts were superseded by Luther's 
Smaller Catechism meant for the people themselves and especially 
for children, and by his Larger Catechism intended for clergy 
and schoolmasters. These works, which did much to mould the 
character of the German people, were set among the doctrinal 
standards of the Lutheran Church and powerfully influenced 
other compilations. The Smaller Catechism, with the Augsburg 
Confession, was made the Rule of Faith in Denmark in 1537. 

In this same year (1537) John Calvin at Geneva published 
his catechism for children. It was called Instruction and 
Confession of Faith for the Use of the Church of Geneva (a reprint 
edited by A. Rilliet and T. Dufour was published in 1878), and 
explained the Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sacraments. Though it was meant, as he said, to give 
expression to a simple piety rather than to exhibit a profound 
knowledge of religious truth, it was the work of a man who 
knew little of the child mind, and, though it served as an admir- 
able and transparent epitome of his famous Institutes ^ it was too 
long and too minute for the instruction of children. Calvin came 
to see this, and in 1542, after his experience in Strassburg, 
drafted a new one which was much more suitable for teaching 
purposes, though, judged by modern standards, still far beyond 
the theological range of childhood. It was used at the Sunday 
noon instruction of children, on which Calvin laid much stress, 
and was adopted and similarly used by the Reformed Church of 
Scotland. The Reformed churches of the Palatinate, on the 
other hand, used the Heidelberg C.atechism (1562-1563), sweet- 
spirited, experiential, clear, moderate and happily-phrased,” 
mainly the work of two of Calvin’s younger disciples, Kaspar 
Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus, The Heidelberg Catechism, 
set forth by order of the elector, is perhaps the most widely 
accepted symbol of the Calvinistic faith, and is noteworthy for its 
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emphasis on the less controversial aspects of tlie Genevan theo- 
logy. As revised by the synod of Dort in 1619, this catechism 
became the standard of most of the Reformed churches of 
central Europe, and in time of the Dutch and German Reformed 
churches of America. Other compilations were those of Oecolam- 
padiiis (Basel, 1526), Leo Juda (Zurich, 3534), and Bullinger 
(Zurich, 1555). In J'Tance, after Calvin’s day, the Reformed 
church used besides C.alvin’s hook the catechisms of Louis 
( apcll (1610) and Charles Drelincourt (1642), and at the present 
time Bonnefon’s Nnuveau Catechismt' elemcutairc (14th ed., 1900) 
seems most in favour. In Scotland both Calvin’s Geneva 
Catechism and then the Heidelberg Catechism were translated 
by order of the General Assembly and annotated. In 1592 these 
were superseded by that of John CVaig, for a time the colleague 
of John Knox at the High Church, Edinburgh. 

Since 1648 the standard IVeshylcrian catechisms have been 
those compiled by the Westminster Assembly, presented 
to parliament in 1647, and then authorized bv the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (July 1648) and by the 
S('()ttish parliament (January 1649). The Larger Catechism is 
“ for such as have made some proficiency in the knowledge of 
the Christian religion,” but is too detiiiled and minute for 
memorizing, and has never received anything like the reception 
accorded tf» the Shorter Catechism, which is “for such as are of 
weaker rapnrity.” The work was done by a committee presided 
over first by Herbert Palmer, master of Queens’, Cambridge, 
and then by Anthony Tuckney, master of Emmanuel. The 
scriptural proof texts were added at the request of the English 
parliament. In his negotiations with the parliament in 1648 
Charles 1. offered to license the printing of the catechism, but, 
as the negotiations were broken off, this was not done. The 
Shorter Catechism, after a brief introduction on the end, rule and 
essence of religion, is divided into two parts r -T. The doctrines 
we arc to believe (i) concerning the nature of (rod, (2) concerning 
the decrees of God and their execution — (a) in creation and 
providence, {h) in the covenant of works, (r) in the covenant of 
grace : IT. 'I’he duties we are to perform ( 1 ) in regard to the moral 
law, (2) in regard to the gospel-* {a) inward duties, i.e. faith and 
repentance, (^) outward duties as to the Word, the sacraments 
and prayer. It has 107 questions and answers, while that of the 
Anglican Church has but 24, grouping as it does the ten com- 
mandments and also the petitions of the Lord's Prayer, instead 
of dealing with them singly. Though the Shorter Catechism, 
closely associated as this has been from the first with Scottish 
public elementary education, has had very great influence in 
forming and training the character c)f Presbyterians in Scotland, 
America and the British colonies, it is, like most other catechisms 
drawn up by dogmatic theologians, more admirable as an epitome 
of a particular lK>dy of divinity than as an instruction for the 
young and the unlearned. Its use is now generally preceded by 
something more adapted to the child-mind, and this is tme also 
in other communions and in the case of other catechisms. 

{h) Roman Catholic, — 'I’here was no universal catechism 
published by the Latin Church before the council of Trent, but 
several provincial councils, €,g, in Germany and Scotland 
(where Archbishop Hamilton’s catechism appeared in 1552 and 
was ordered to be read in church by the parish priest), moved in 
self-defence along the lines already adopted by the reformers. 
Tlie council of Trent in 1563 resolved on an authoritative work 
which was finally carried through by two small papal commis- 
sions, and issued in 1566 by Pius V. (Eng. trans. by Donovan, 
Dublin, 1829). Being uncatechctical in form and addressed to 
the clergy rather than to the people, it missed its intention, and 
was superseded by others of less exalted origin, especially by those 
of the Jesuit Peter Canisius, whose Summa Docirinae et Inslitu- 
iionis Chrisiianae (1554) and its shorter form (1556) were already 
in the field. The catechisms of Bellarminc (1603) and Bossuet 
(1687) had considerable vogue, and a summary of the former 
known as Schema de Paroo was sanctioned by the Vatican 
council of 1870. But the Roman Catholic Church as a whole 
has never had any one official catechism, each bishop being 
allowed to settle matter for his own diocese. In England 


the Roman Catholic bishops have agreed on the use of what is 
known as “ The Penny Catechism,” which is very lucid and well 
constructed. 

(c) Orthodox Eastern Peter Mogilas, metropolitan 

of Kiev, drew up in 1643 the Orthodox Confession of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Eastern Church, This bulwark against the en- 
croachments of the Jesuits and the Reformed Church was 
standardized by the synod of Jerusalem in 1672. A smaller 
catechism was drawn up by order of Peter the Great in 1723. 
The catechisms of Levshin Platon (1762) and V. D. Philaret 
(1839), each in his day metropolitan of Moscow, arc bulky 
compilations which cannot be memorized, though there is a 
short introductory catechism prefaced to Philaret’s volume 
(Eng. trans. in Blackmore’s Doctrine of the Rtissian Churchy 
3845). These works are not to any extent in the hands of the 
people, but arc used by the Russian clergy and schoolmasters 
as guides in giving instruction. The Coptic and Armenian 
churches also have what H. Bonar describes as “ mere pretences 
at catechisms.’’ 

(d) Anglican, — The catechism of the Church of England is 
included in the Book of (’ommon Prayer between the Orders 
for Baptism and Confirmation. It has two parts : (i.) the bap- 
tismal covenant, the Creed, the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer, drawn up probably by Cranmer ‘ and Ridley in the time 
of Edward VL, and variously modified between then (1549) and 
1661 ; (ii.) the meaning of the two sacraments, written on tlie 
suggestion of James I. at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 
by John Overall, then clean of St Paul’s, and afterwards bishop 
successively of Coventry and Lichfield and of Norwich. This 
supplement to what had become known as the Shorter Catechism 
established its use as against the longer one. King Edward 
Vlth's Catechisrne, which had been drawn up in 1553 by John 
Ponet or Poynct, bishop of Winchester, ancl then revised and 
enlarged in 3570 by Alexander Nowell, Overall’s predecessor as 
dean of St Paul’s. The Anglican catechism with occasional 
modification, especially in the sacmmental section, is used not 
only in the Church of England but in the Episcopal churches of 
Ireland, Scotland, the British dominions and the United States 
of America. By the rubric of the Prayer Book and by the 59th 
canon of 1603 the clergy are enjoined to teach the catechism 
in church on Sundays and holidays after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer. This custom, long fallen into disuse, has 
largely been revived during recent years, the children going to 
church for a special afternoon service of which catechizing 
is the chief feature. Compared with the tlioroughness of most 
other catechisms this one seems very scanty, but it lias a better 
chance of being memorized, and its very simplicity has given it 
a firm hold on the inner life and conscience of devout members 
of the Anglican communion throughout the world. 

(r) Other Communions, — Almost every section of the church, 
e.g. the Wesleyan Methodist, has its catechism or catechisms, 
but in addition to those already enumerated only a few need be 
mentioned. The Socinians embodied their tenets in the larger 
and smaller works drawn up by I^'austo Sozzini and Schmalz, 
and published at Rakow in Poland in 1605 ; ^ modern Unitarians 
have modern catechisms. The Quakers or Friends possess a 
kind of catechism said to have been written by George Fox in 
1660, in which father and son are respectively questioner and 
answerer, and an interesting work by Robert Barclay, in which 
texts of Scripture form the replies. Congregationalists for some 
lime used Isaac Watts’s Catechisms for Children and Youth 
(1730), since superseded by the manuals of J. H. Stowell, J. H. 
Riddette and others. In 1898 the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches in England and Wales published 

' Cranmer had published a separate and larger catechism on the 
basis of the work of Justus Jonas in 1548 ; note also Allen's Cate- 
chisme, A Christen Instruccion of the Principall Pointes of Christes 
Religion (1551). 

A l.atin edition in 1600 was dedicated to Jamo.s I. of England. 
The British Hou.ses of Parliament pas.scd a resolution ordering all 
copies of it to be publicly burned, and again in 1652 when another 
edition appeared. An English translation, probably by John Bidle, 
was printed in Amsterdam and widely circulated. 
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an Evangelical Free Church Catechism^ the work of a committee 
(convened by Rev. Hiif;h Price Hughes) comprising Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan, Primitive and others), 
and Presbyterians, and thus representing directly or indirectly the 
beliefs of sixty or seventy millions of avowed Christians in all parts 
of the world, a striking example of inter-denominational unity. 
More remarkable still in some respects is The School Catechism^ 
issued in 1907 by a conference of members of the Reformed 
churches in Scotland, which met on the invitation of the Church 
of Scotland. In its compilation representative.s of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland co-operated, and the book though ** not 
designed to supersede the distinctive catechisms officially recog- 
nized by the several churches for the instruction of their own 
children,” certainly “ commends itself as suitable for use in 
schools where children of various churches are taught together.” 

Caicchism.s have a strong? family likeness. In the main they are 
expositions of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue, and 
thus follow a tradition that has come down from the days when 
Cyril ot Jerusalem delivered his catechetical T.cctures. Even when 
(as in the Shorter Westminster Catechism and the School Catechism) 
the Creed is simply printed as an appendix, or where (as in the Free 
Church Catechism) it is not mentioned at all. its substance is dealt 
with. The order in which these three main theme.s are treated is by 
no means constant. The Heidelberg and Westminster Catetihisms 
tire of a more logical and indeiiendent character. Hie former is 
based on the Epistle to the Romans, and deals with the religious 
life as (1) Repentance. (2) Faith, (3) Love. I’ndcr these heads it 
discusses respectively the sin and misery of men, the redemption 
wrought by Christ (here are included the Creed and the Sacramemts), 
and the grateful service of the new life: (the Decalogue). 

It may be noted that Sir Oliver Lodge has adopted the 
cat<*chetical form in his book, The Suhsfavee of Faith Allied with 
Science (i<)07). which is described as “ a catechism tor parents and 

teachers.” ^ o i iic 

Sec Ehrenfeuchter, GcH-hichte des Kateihismus (1857) ; P. bchaff. 
Uistorv of the Creeds' of Christendom (3 vols., 1876 1877) ; Mitchell. 
Catechism 'i of the Second Heformation (1887) ; C. Achelis. Lehrbuch 
dey pfakt. 7 'heolofrie (2 vols., T«d8) ; L. Pullan. History of the D<wk 
of Common Prayer, pp. 207 208 ; H. A. Knox, Pastors and 1 cachets 
(1002), chs. iii. and iv. ; W. Beveridge, A Short History of the West- 
minster Assembly (1904), ch. \. J- f**) 

CATECHU, or Cutch (Malay, kachu), an extract obtained 
from several plants, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of acacia {A. catechu and A. suma), both natives of India. 
This extract is known as black catechu. A similar extract, 
known in pharmacy as pale catechu {Catechu pallidum) y and 
in general commerce as gambir, or terra japontca,^ is produced 
from the leaves of Uncaria gambir and U. acida, cinchonaceous 
plants growing in the Ji^ast Indian Archipelago. A third product 
to which the name catechu is also applied, is obtained from 
the fruits of the arcca fir betel palm, Areca catechu. 

Ordinary black catechu is usually imported in three different 
forms. The first and best quality, known as Pegu catechu, 
is obtained in blocks externally covered with large leaves ; the 
second and less pure variety is in masses, which have been 
moulded in sand ; and the third consists of large cubes packed 
in coarse bags. The wood of the two species of Acacia yielding 
catechu is taken for the manufacture when the trees have attained 
a diameter of about i ft. The bark i.s stripped off and used for 
tanning, and the trunk is split up into small fragments, which 
are covered with water and boiled. When the extract has be- 
come sufficiently thick it is cast into the forms in which the 
catechu is found in commerce. Catechu so prepared is a dark 
brown, or, in mass, almost black, substance, brittle, and havmg 
generally a shining lustre. It is astringent, with a sweetish 
taste. In cold water it disintegrates, and in boiling water, 
alcohol, acetic acid and strong caustic alkali it is completely dis- 
solved. Chemically it consists of a mixture of a peculiar variety 
of tannin termed catechu-tannic acid with catecliin or catcchuic 
acid, and a brown substance due to the alteration of both these 
principles. Catechu-tannic acid is an amorphous body soluble 
in cold water, while catechin occurs in minute, white, silky, 
needle-shaped crystals, which do not dissolve in cold water. 
A very minute proportion of quercetin, a principle yielded by 
quercitron bark, has been obtained from catechu. 

Gambir, which is similar in chemical composition to ordinary 
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catechu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes of about an 
inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour, and an even 
earthy fracture. For the preparation of this extract the plants 
above mentioned are stripped of their leaves and young twigs, 
and these are boiled down in shallow pans. The juice is strained 
off, evaporated, and when aufficiently concentrated is cast into 
shallow boxes, where, as it hardens and dries, it is cut into small 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dyeing and 
tanning. For dyeing they have been in use in India from the 
most remote period, but it was only during the 19th century 
that they were placed on the list of European dyeii^ substances. 
Catechu is fixed by oxidation of the colouring principle, catechin, 
on the cloth after dyeing or printing ; and treated thus it yields 
a variety of durable tints of drabs, browns and olives with 
different mordants (see D\'EINg). The principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances exposed 
to water, such as fishing-lines and nets, and for colouring stout 
canvas used for covering boxes and portmanteaus under the name 
of tanned canvas. Black catechu is official in most pharma- 
copoeias except that of Great Britain, in which pale catechu is 
the official drug. The actions and uses of the two are similar, 
but black catechu Is the more powerful. The dose i.s from five 
to twenty grains. The puivts catechu compositus contains catechu 
and kino, and may be given in doses twice as large as those 
named. The drug has the actions and uses of tannic acid, but 
owing to the relative insolubility of catechu-tannic acid, it is 
more valuable than ordinary tannic acid in diarrhoea, dysentery 
and intestinal haemorrhage. 

CATECHUMEN (Lat. caiechttmenus, Gr. KaTtixoyfj.€vo^, 
instructed, from KarrjxcU', to teach orally), an ecclesiastical 
term applied to those receiving instruction in the principles of 
the Christian religion with a view to baptism. As soon as 
Christianity became a missionary religion, it wa.s found necessary 
to make arrangements for giving instruction to new converts. 
At the beginning the Apostles themselves seem to have under- 
taken this duty, and the instruction was apparently given after 
baptism, for in Acts ii. 41, 42, we are told that “ they that 
gladly received the word were baptized ... and they contmued 
stedfastly in the Apostles’ teaching.” Tliere arc two instances 
in the New Testament where reference is made to individual 
instruction in this technical sense. Luke (i. 4) in dedicating the 
third Gospel to Theophilus tells him that his aim in writing the 
book was that thou mightest have certainty in the things in 
which thou has been instructed ” {Karrjxv^v^); and we are told 
that Apollos was instructed {KarijxVF^^'^*'*) “ 

Lord ” (Acts xviii. 25). . 

With the development of Christianity the instruction became 
more definite and formal. It is probable that the duty of 
instructing converts was assigned to ” the teachers,” who are 
ranked by Paul immediately after the Apostles and prophets 
(1 Cor. 3ai. 28), and occupied an important position in the 
Christian ministry. In the Didache, or Teaching of the Apostles, 
we have an excellent illustration of the teaching which was 
given to candidates for baptism in early times. There can be 
little doubt that the Didache was used as a manual for cate- 
chumens for several centuries. Athanasius (Festal Epistles j 39), 
for instance, says that “ it was appointed by the Fathers to be 
read by those who are just recently coming to us, and wish to U 
instructed in the word of godliness” {Kari]X^urdaL rhv rr/s 
ktryov). The in.struction prescribed by the Didache 
is very largely ethical, and stands in striking contrast to the 
more elaborate doctrinal teaching which came into vogue in 
later days. The Shepherd of Hermas too is another book which 
seems to have been used for the purpose of catechesis, for 
Eusebius says that it “ was deemed most necessary for those 
who have need of elementary instruction ” (Eccles. Hist. iii. 3-6). 

With the rise of theological controversy ^d the growth of 
heresy catechetical instruction became of vital importance to 
the Church, and much greater importance was attached to it. 
After the middle of the 4th century it was regarded as essential 
that the candidate for baptism should not only be acquainted 
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with the spiritual truths and ethical demands which form the 
basis of practical Christianity, but should also be trained in 
theolof^y and the interpretation of the creeds. Two books have 
been preserved which throw a striking light upon the trans- 
formation which had taken place in the conception of catechesis ; 
(i) the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem ; (2) the 
De rudibus Catechizandis of Augustine. Cyril’s I^.ctures may be 
termed the Pearson on the Creed of the 4th century. He takes 
each article separately, discusses it clause by clause, explains 
the meaning ol each word, and justifies each statement from 
Scripture. Augustine’s treatise was written at the request of a 
catechist, named Deogratias, who had asked him for advice. 
After replying to the question of Deogratias, and giving sundry 
counsels as to the best method of interesting catechumens, 
Augustine concludes by giving a model catechetical lecture, 
in which he covers the whole of biblical history, beginning from 
the opening chapters of (Jcncsis, and laying particular stress on 
the doctrinal parts of Scripture. Cyril and Augustine differ, as 
we should expect, in I he doctrines which they select for emphasis, 
but they both agree in requiring a knowledge of sound doctrine 
on the part of the candidates. 

In spite of the numerous references to catechumens in Patristic 
literature, our knowledge of the details of the system is often 
very deficient, and upon some points there is considerable 
diversity of opinion amongst experts. 'J’he following are the 
most important questions which come under consideration. 

1. 1 he Classificatioa of Caiechumens. — Binfiham and many of the 
older writers held that th(‘re were four elasses of calcchumcns, 
representing different stages in the jirocess of instruction ; (a) “ The 
inquirers whose interest in Christianity ha<f been sufficiently aroused 
to make them desire further in format ion, and who received private 
and individual instruction from tlic teachers before they were 
admitted into the second class, {h) “ The hearers ’’ (audientes), 
wlio were admitted into the Church for the purpose of li.stening to 
sermons and exhortations. (<) Tlie prostraii or genu fiatentes, who 
wen* allowed also to take part in tin* piriyers. {d) The electi or 
comfwtrntdi, W'lio had completed the piTiod ot jirobation and were 
deemed ready to receive baptism. Modern scliolars, however, for 
the most ])art, deny that lliere is sufficient basis to justify this 
elaborate classification, and think that its advocates have confii.sed 
the catechunienate with the system of penance. The evidence does 
not seem to w'urrant more than two classes, (a) the amhentes, who 
were in the initial stages of their training, (/;) the (ompetentes, who 
Were (pialilied for baptism. 

2. The Relation of Calcohumcns to the Catechumens were 

allowed of course to attend church services, but at a C(*rtain point 
were dismissed with tlie words “ Ite catechiimeni, missa cst.*' The 
moment at which the dismissal took jilace cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, and it is not clear whethei' tin* catechumens were allowed to 
lemain for a portion of the Communion .service, and if so, whether as 
spectators or as partial participants. A jiassage in Augustine seems 
to imyily that in .some w-ay they shared in the Sacrament, “ that 
which they (the catechumens) receive, though it be not the Body of 
Christ, is yet an holy thing and more holy than the common Jood 
which sustains us, because it is a Sacrament ” {De pet calorum meritis, 
ii. 42), The explanation of these w'ords has occasioned considerable 
controversy. Many scholars hold (and this certainly seems the 
most natural inteqirctation) that consecrated bread was taken from 
the Eucharist and given to the catechumens. Bingham, however, 
maintains that the reference is not to the comsecrated bread, but to 
salt, which w'as given to them as a symbol “that they might learn 
to purge and cleanse their souls from sin." 

3. The Duration of the Trainirifj;. — Variou.s statements with regard 
to the duration of the catechumen iciil training arc found in ecclesi- 
astical authonties, The Apostolical tvonstitutions, for instance, fix 
it at tlin*e years ; ^ the synod of Elvira at two,'** 'J'lic references in 
the Fathers, liowever. imply that for practical puiposes it was 
limited to the forty days of I.ent. Very jirobably, however, the 
forty days of actual instruction were preceded by a period of 
probation. 

4. The Relation between the Catechumenate and Baptism, — Cate- 

chetical instructi on w as designed as a preliminary to baptism. 
There were two ^tllli^tions, however, in which this purpose was 
enlarged : (<?) no reason to suppose that when infant 

baptism W’as inlMj||ritt*d, those who had been baptized in infancy 
were excluded fiHHAe catechetical training, or that instruction 
was deemed unnHjjM^ in their case, though as a matter of fact 
we have no ^efifKiMHk'rence to their admission. The custom of 
postponing baptiHli&^Wiich was very general in the 4th and 5th 
centuries, probal)|bvibMLde such cases more rare than i.s generally 
supposed, and so Jrccounts for the absence of any allusion to them 


* A post, CoHStit. viii. 2. 2 Canon 42. 


in connexion with the catechumenate. (6) We have no rea.son to 
suppose that the instruction given in the famous catechetical schools 
of Alexandria and Carthage was restricted to candidates for bapltsin. 
There i.s no doubt that “ catechetical “ is used in a much wider sen.se 
when applied to the lectures of Origen than when usetl of the 
addresses of Cyril of Jeru.salem. The “ insti'uction “ of Origen was 
given to all cla.sse.s of Christians, and not merely to those who were 
in the initial stages. 

5. Characteristics of the Catechumenual Training. Besides in- 
struction there were some other important features connect (*d 
with the catechumenate. (a) The duty of confession was impressed 
on the candidates. (6) The ceremony of exorcism wius olteii per- 
formed in order to free the catechumen irom evil spirits, (f) At a 
certain point in the training the creed and the doctrine of the Sacra 
ments were delivered to the candidates by the bishop with much 
impressive ceremonial. This teaching constituted the “ holy .secret “ 
or “ mystery ” (disci plina an am) of Chri.sl ianity, and could only be 
imparted to those >vlio were tiualified to receive it. The acquisition 
of this arcanum was regarded as the most essential element in the 
catechetical discipline, and marked ofi its jjosses.sors from the rest 
of the world. There can be little doubt that this concejition of the 
“ Holy Secret came into the Churcli originally from the Greek 
mysteries, and that much of the ceremonial connected with the 
catechumenate and baptism was derived from the same source. 

AuTiiORiTiE.s. — Cyril, Catecheses ; Gregory of Nyssa, Gratia 
Cateoheiiia ; Chrysostom, Catecheses ad illuminandos ; Augustine, 
De rudibus Catechizandis ; Mayer, Geschichte des Katechumenats . . . 
in denerstvn sechs Jahrhuuderten (1868) ; S. Cheetham, 7 ‘he Mysteries, 
Pagan and Christian, (11. 'J’. A.) 

CATEGORY (Gr. Karr/yo/att, accusation a term used 
both in ordinary language and in philosophy with the general 
significance of “ class ” or “ group.” In popular language it 
is used for any large group of similar things, and still more 
generally as a mere synonym for the word “ class.” 'J’hc word 
wa.s introduced into philosophy as a technical term by Aristotle, 
who, however, several times used it in its original sense of 
“ accusation.” He also used the verb KaTt/yopeir, to accuse, 
in the specific logical sense, to predicate ; to Karr^yopovfnvuv 
becomes the predicate ; and KaryyopLKy ir/Kiracny may be 
translated as affirmative proposition. But though the word thus 
received a new signification from Aristotle, it is not on that 
account certain that the thing it was taken to signify was equally 
a novelty in philosophy. In fact we find in the records of 
Oriental and early Creek thought something corresponding to 
the Aristotelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the relations in 
which it may have stood to Greek sjieculation. scarcely cnaliles us 
to give decisive answers to various questions that natur- „ 
ally arise on observation of their many resemblances (see . 

an article by Richard Garbc in Mnnisi, iv. 176-103). y^t 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not historically 
connected, they must at least be regarded as expressions ol .similar 
philosophic n<*eds. The Ilmdu classification to which we specially 
refer is that of Kanada, vlio lays down six cat<‘gories, or classes of 
existenre, a seventh being generally added by the commentators. 
The term employed is Padartha, meaning “ signification of a wofd^l 
This is in entire harmony with the Aristotelian doctrine, the cate- 
gories of which may with truth be described as significations of 
simple terms, ra Kara (rvfJLicXoKTjv }ify6fxcva. The six 

categories of Kanada are Substance, Quality, Action, Genus, In- 
dividuality, and Concretion or Co-inherence. To these is added 
Non-Existence, Privation or Negation. Substance is the jierniancnt 
substrate in which Qualities exist. Action, belonging to or inhering 
in substances, is that which produces change. Genus belongs to 
substance, cjualities and actions ; there are higher and lower genera. 
Individuality, found only in sul>stance, is that by which a thing is 
self-exi.stcnt and marked off from others. Concretion or Co-inherence 
denotes inseparable or neces.sary connection, such as that betw'een 
substance and quality. Under these six cla.sses, yivri roD 6 vtos, 
Kanada then proceeds to range the tacts of the universe.® 

Within Greek jihilosopliy itself there were foreshadowings of the 
Aristotelian doctrine, but "nothing so important as to w’arrant the 
conclusion that Aristotle was directly influenced by it. _ 
Doubtless the One and Many, Being and Non-Being, of the . 

Eleatic dialectic, with their subordinate oppositions, may^ ^ 
be called categories, but they are not so in the Aristotelian sense, 
and have little or nothing in common with the later system. Their 


® For details of this and other Hindu systems see H. T. Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays (1837 ; new eel., E. B. Cowell, 1873) ; H. H. 
Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religions of the Hindus (1861- 
1862) ; Mortier Williams, Indian Wisdom (4th ed., 1893) ; A. F.. 
Gough’s V aiseshiha-Sutras (Benares, 1873). and Philosophy of the 
Upanishads (London, 1882, 1891) ; Max Muller, Sanskrit Literature, 
and particularly his appendix to Thomson’s Laws of Thought, 
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Starting-point and results arc wholly diverse. Nor does it appear 
necessary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of which is supposed to have given rise to the 
decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. The two classifications 
have nothing in common ; no term in the one list appears in the 
other ; and there is absolutely nothing in the P3rthagorean principles 
which could have led to the theory of the categories.^ 

One naturally turns to Plato when endeavouring to discover the 
genesis of any Aristotelian doctrine, and undoubtedly there are in 
PImto, Platonic writings many detached discussions in which 

tlic matter o( the categories is touched upon. Special 
terms also are^ anticipated at various times, c.g. in the 

Theaetetus, iroietv and rderxeu' in the Corgias, and irp6s rt in the 
Sophist,''^ But there does not seem to be anything in Plato which 
one could say gave occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian 
doctrine ; and even when we take a more com])rehensivc view of the 
Platonic system and inquire wliat in it corresjionds to the wddest 
definition of categories, say as ultimafe elements of thought and 
existence, we receive no very definite answer. The IMatonic dialectic 
never worked out into system, and only in two dialogues do we get 
anything like a list of ultimate or root-notions. In the Sophist, 
Being, Rest and Motion (r6 dtf aiJrd Kal ardai^ nal Klvriai^) are 
laid down as fjL^yttrra tQv To the.se are presently added 

tlie Sam(^ and the Other {raihi>y Kal ddrepw), and out of the con- 
sideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure notion of 
Non-Being {t6 fir). In the same dialogue (262 seq.) is found the 
important distinction of &vop.a and pnpa, noun and verb. The 
Philehtis presents us with a totally distinct classification into four 
elements — the Inliiiile, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both 
and the Cau.se of this unity (rd diretpov, t 6 iripa^, ij (rdpLjuu^it, ij oLrLa). 
It is at once apparent that, however these classifications are related 
to one another and to the Platonic system, they lie in a different 
fieltl from that occupied by the Aristotelian categories, and can 
hardly be said to have anything in common with them. 

l‘he Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated in the 
short treatise Kar^ttyoplaL, W'hich generally occupies the first place 
ArlBtotle. IBooks of the Organon. The authenticity of 

the treatise was doubted in early times by some of the 
commcntator.s, and the doubts have been revived by such scholars 
as L. Spengel and Carl Prantl. On the other hand. C. A. Brandis, 
11 . Bonilz, and Ed. Zeller are of opinion that the tract is sub.stantially 
Aristotle’s. The matter is hardly one that can be decided either 
pro or CAtn with anything like certainty ; but this is of little moment, 
for the doctrine of the categories, eveii of the ten categories, docs not 
stand or fall with only one portion of Aristotle's works, 

U is surprising that there should yet be so much uncertainty as 
to the real significance of the categories, and that we should be m 
nearly comjfiete ignorance as to the process of thought by which 
Aristolio was led to the doctrine. On both points it is difficult to 
extract from the matter before us anything approaching a satis- 
factory solution. The terms employed to denote the categories 
have been scrutinized with the utmost care, but they give little help. 
The nio.st inqiortant — k, roC 6vrot or ri/s oialat, yivri roG 6vtos or rur 
6rTuv, yiv-t! simply, rd irpwra or t 4 Koiyd irpdTa, al irr<i(r«s, or oi 
dtaipea-eis — only indicate that the categories are general classes 
into which Being as such may be divided, that they are summa 
genera. I'he expressions ydvri rdav Karrjyoplur and rOiP k., 

which are u.sed frequently, seem to lead to another and somewhat 
different view. Karijyopla being taken to mean that which is predi- 
cated. yivrj tG)v k. would signify the most general classes of predicates, 
the framework into the divisions of w’hicli all predicates must come. 
To this interpretation there are objections. '1 ne categories must be 
carefully distinguished from predicables ; in the scholastic phra.se- 
ology the lormer refer to first intentions, the latter to second intentions, 
i.e. the one denote real, the other logical connexion. Further, the 
categories cannot without careful explanation be defined as predi- 
cates ; they are this and something more. The most important 
category, oixfla, in one of its aspects cannot be predicate at all. 

In the KarrjyopLaL Aristotle prefixes to his enumeration a gram- 
matico-logical disquisition on homonyms and synonyms, and on the 
elements of the projiositiou. i.e, subject and predicate. He draws 
attention to the fact that things are spoken of either in the connexion 
knowm as the proposition, e.g. “ a man runs,” or apart from such 
connexion, e.g. ” man ” and ” runs.” He then proceeds, ” Of 
things spoken of apart from their connexion in a proposition {rwv 
Karh fMTjSefilav <rvttv\oKi}y 'Ktyopuivtav), each signifies either Substance 
{oiftfLa), or Quantity (too-Ai^), or Quality (irotAi^), or Relation {rphs rt), 
or Where (*.c. Place, roO), or When {i.e. Time, wori), or Position 
(/if«<r^at). or Possession o*" Action (irotw), or Passion 

ovffla, the first category, is subdivided into wptirn oiwla. or primary 
substance, which is defined to be r 6 Be n, the singular thing in which 
properties inhere, and to which predicates are attached, and 

^ The supposed origin of that theory in the treatise wepl toO Toi^rdt, 
ascribed to Archytas {q.v,), has been proved to be an error. The 
treatise itself dates in all probability from the Neo-Pythagorean 
scliools of the 2nd century a.d. 

“ Prantl, Ges. der Logik, i. 74-75 ; F. A. Trendelenburg, Kate^ 
gorienlehre, 20g. n. 

^ Soph. 254 D. 
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oGalai, genera or species which can be predicated of primary 
substances, and are therefore oGala only in a secondary sense. 
Nevertheless, they too, after a certain fashion, signify the singular 
thing, r66t Ti (K. p. 3 b 12, 13). It is this doctrine of Tpdrrrt oiterla 
that has raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Ka?^- 
yoplat. But the tenfold classification, which has also been captiously 
objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing of Aristotle’s (see 
Topica, i. 9, p. 103 b 2o).< At the same time it is at least remarkable 
that in two places where the enumeration seems intended to be 
complete (iV/c/. p. 1017 a 25 ; An. Pos. i. 22, p. 83 a 21), only eight 
are mentioned, and Kturdai being omitted. In other passages ® 
six, live, four and three are given, frequently with some addition, 
such as Kal al dWat k. It is also to be ob.servcd that, despite of 
this wavering, distinct intimations are given by Aristotle tnat he 
regarded his list as complete, and he uses phrases which would seem 
to indicate that the division had been exhaustively carried out. 
He admits certainly that some predicates which come under one 
category might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of subordination 
among the several clas.ses. 

The full import of the categories will never be adequately reached 
from the point of view taken up in the Karijyoplai, which bears all 
the marks of an early and preliminary study. For true understand- 
ing we must turn to the Metaphysics, where the doctrine is handled at 
large. The discussion of Being in that work starts with a distinction 
that at once gives us a clue. r6 6 y is spoken of in many ways ; of 
these four are classified — rb bv Karh ffv/AfiefiTfKbt, rb dv ut dXtjOif, rb 
By 8vyd/iei Kal irepyeiq, and rb Br Kard rd trxfit^ara rtUr Karyfyopluy. 
It is evident from this that the categories can be regarded 
neither as purely logical nor as purely metaphysical elements. 
They indicate the general forms or ways in which Being can be 
predicated ; they are determinations of Being regarded as an object 
of thought, and consequently as matter of speech. It becomes 
apparent also why the analysis of the categories starts from the 
singular thing, for it is the primary form under which all that is 
becomes object of knowledge, and the other categories modify or 
qualify this real individual. Ildi^ra rd ytyvbpteva imh ri rivos 
ylyvtrai Kal lit riros Kal rl. TA 8^ rl hiyci) Ka$* iKdffTrfp Kaniyoptap' ij ydp 
rbht ft voffbp voibp i) iroD {Met. p. 1032 a 13-15). . . . The 
categories, therefore, are not logical forms, but real predicates ; 
they are the general modes in which Being may be expressed. The 
definite thing, that which comes forward in the process from poten- 
tiality to full actuality, can only appear and be spoken of under forms 
of individuality, quality, quantity and so on. The nine later 
categories all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of predicates, 
the framework into which predicates can be thrown. They are real 
determinations of Being— allgemeine Bestimmiheiten, as Hegel calls 
them. They are not stintma genera of existences, still less are they 
to be explained as a classification of namable things in general. 
The objections Mill has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, 
and would only have significance if the categories were really — what 
they arc not — an exhaustive division of concrete existences. Crete's 
view {Aristotle, i. 108) that Aristotle drew up his list by examining 
various popular propositions, and throwing the different predicates 
into genera, ” according as they stood in different logical relation 
to the subject,” has no foundation. The relation of the predicate 
category to the subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation 
of real existence, and wants the essential marks of the propositional 
form. The logical relations of rA Bp are provided for otlierwise than 
by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the conr.se of thought by which 
he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it seems hopeless to dis- 
cover it. Trendelenburg in various essays has worked out the idea 
that the root of the matter is to be found in grammatical considera- 
tions, that the categories originated from investigations into gram- 
matical functions, and that a correspondence will be found to obtain 
between categories and parts of speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun substantive, Quantity and Quality to tlie adjective. 
Relation partly to the comparative degree and perhaps to the pre- 
position, When and Where to the adverbs of time and place, Action 
to the active, Passion to the passive of the verb, Position {KeiaOai) 
to the intransitive verb, Bx^iv to the peculiar Greek perfect. That 
there should be a very close correspondence between the categories 
and grammatical elements is by no means surprising ; that the one 
were deduced from the other is both philosophically and historically 
improbable. Reference to the detailed criticisms of Trendelenburg 
by Ritter, Bonitz, and Zeller will be sufficient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point. Why should 
there be only ten categories ? and why should these be the ten ? 
Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize as the great defect in the 
Aristotelian categories the want of a principle, and yet .some of 
Aristotle's expressions would warrant the inference that he had a 
principle, and that he thought his arrangement exhaustive. The 
leading idea of all later attempts at reduction to unity of principle, 

* Against this passage even Prantl can raise no objection of any 
moment ; see Ges. der Logik, i. 206. n. 

” See Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, s.v., and Prantl, Ges, der Logik » 
i. 207. 
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the division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
overlooked by Aristotle, and I 'r. Brentano^ has collccteil with ^'^eat 
diligence p<issages which indicate how tlio coniplcto list might 
have been deduced from this jiriinary distinction. Ilis tabular 
anangements (pp. 175, 177) are particularly deserving of attention. 
Tlie results, however, are hardly beyond the reach of doubt. 

There was no fundamental change in the doctnno of the categories 
from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, and only two proposed 
reclassifications are of such importance as to rc(]uire 
Qretk notice. The Stoics adopted a liveiold arrangement of 
highest classes, vo/tKcirrara. to or ri. Being, or some- 
what 111 general, was subdivided into viroKcLfxtpa or subjects, irotd or 
tpialities in general, which give definiteness to the blank subject, irtof 
ij^oPTa, modes which further determine the subject, and ir/ni? ri irajy 
ixopra, delinite relative modes. These categories are so related that 
eacli involves the existence of one higher than itself, thus there 
cannot be a rrp 6 i n iruii f'xoj' winch does not rest upon or imply a irdir 
f'x®*'. but iru?5 0 x°^ impossible without iroi 6 p, which only exists 
in viroKtlfiepop, a form or pha.se of rb BpJ^ 

Plotinus, after a li'iigthy crilitpie ol Aristotle’s categories, sets 
out a twofold list. TO ^p, KlpTfats, (rriais, raOrdTiji, irepbrift 
are the primitive categories (irpuiTa y^pfi) of the intelligible sphere. 
ovffia, irpbi ri, irotd, rroiTbp, Klpijfftt are the categories of the Sensible 
world. The return to the Idatonic ciassiljcation will not escape 
notice. 

Modern philosojihy, neglecting altogether the dry and la.stcles.s 
treatment of the Aristotelian doctrine by scholastic writers, gave a 
„ new, a wider and deepiT meaning to the categories. 

appear as ultimate or root notions, the meta- 
P o op Qf thought elements, which give coherence and 

consistency to the material of knowledge, the neci'ssary’^ and universal 
relations w’hich obtain among the j^artictilars of expcrit‘nce. There 
was thus I0 some extent a return to Platonism, but in reahtv. as 
might easily be shown, the new interjiretation was, with due allow- 
ance lor difference m point of view, in strict harmony with the true 
dwtrine of Aristotle. *J'he modern theory dates in particular from 
the time of Kant, who may bo said to have reintroduced the terra 
into ])hilosophy. Naturally there are some anticipations in earlier 
thinkers. The Substance, Attribute and Mode ot t'arte.sianism can 
hardly be classed among the ctUegories ; nor does Leibnitz’s chance 
suggestion ol a fivelold arrangement into Substance, Quantity, 
Quality, Action an<l Passion, and Kelalions, demand any particular 
notice. Locke, too, has a classiliration into Sulistaiices, Modes 
and Relations, but in it lu* lias nuiniiestly no intention of drawing up 
a table ol categories. What in his system corresponds most nearly 
to the modern view of the.se fdements is the division of kinds of real 
predication. In all judgments of knowledge we predicate either 
(l) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) C'o-cxistence, or necessary 
connexion, or (4) Real existence. From this the transition w’as eH.sy 
to hlunie's imj.>ortant cla.ssilieation of philosophual relations into 
those of Resembluiice, Identity, Time and IMace, Quantity or 
Number. Quality% Contrariety, Cau.se and Effect. 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the necessary 
relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the direction taken by 
modern thought, before it rcceiv'ed its complete expression from 
Kant. 

The doctnne of the categories is the very kernel of the Kantian 
system, and, through it, of later Cierman philosophy. To explain 
„ . It fully would l>e to wrile the history ol that philo.sophy. 

Tlie categories are called by Kant Root-notions ol the 
Understanding {Stammhcgnffe dcs \\'}sia}idfs), and are briefly the 
sjtecilic forms of the a jirion or formal element in rational cognition. 
It is this distinction of matter and form in knowle(lge that marks 
off the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrine. I'o Kant knowledge 
was only jiossible as the synthesis of the material or a posteriori 
With the formal or a jniori. The material to which a prion forms of 
the uutlerstanding were applied was the sensuous content of the 
pure intuitions, Time and Space. Tliis content could not be known 
i)y sense, but only by intellectual function. But th<' understanding 
in the proce.ss ol knowledge makes usi* of the universal lorm of 
synthesis, tiu‘ judgment: intellectual function i.s ess<?ntially ol the 
nature of judgnieut or the reduction ol a mannokl to unity through 
a conception. '.Ihe .specific or type lorms ol such function will, 
theretore, lx* expressed in judgments ; and a comjilete classification 
of the forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
discover the system of categone.s. Such a list ol judgments Kant 
thought ht* lound in ordinary logic, and from it lie drew up his well- 
known schemi* ol the twelve categories. These forms are the deter- 
minations ol all objects of expi'rience. for it is only through them 
that the manifold of .sense can be r«!diiced to the unity of conscious- 
ness, and thereby constituted exjKTience. They are a priori con- 
ditions, subjective in one sense, but objective as being iinivcr.sal. 
nece.ssary and eonstituth e of experience. 

The table of logical judgments with corresponding categories is as 
follows ; • 

^ Brontano, Bedeutung des Seienden nach A., pp. 148-178. 

For detailed examination of the Stoic categories, see I’rantl, Ges. 
der Logik, i. 428 sqq. ; Zeller, PA. d, Griech. hi. j, 82, sqq. ; Tren- 
delenburg, Kateg. p, 217. 


J udgments. 
Universal 
Particular 
Singular . 
Affirmative 
Negative . 
Infinite . 
Categorical 

Hypothetical 

T)i«ij unctive . 
tholiliMnatical 
Assertoric 
Apodictic 


L 

j Of Quantity 

I II. 

j' Of Quality 

I n„ 

I Of Relation 

I IV. 

j Of Modality 


i 

I 

I 

I 

f 

1 

I 


Categories. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Inherence and Subsistence 
(Substance and Accident). 
Causality and Dependence 
(Cause and Effect). 
Community (Reci])rocity). 
Possibility and Impossilnlity. 
Existence and Non-lCxistcnce. 
Necessity and Contingency. 


Kant, it is well known, criticizes Aristotle severely for having 
drawn up his categorie.s without a principle, and claims to have 
disclosed the only jiossible method by which an exhaustive 
classihcalion might be obtamed. What ho criticized in Aristotle 
IS brought against his own procedure by the later trerman thinkers, 
particularly Fichte and Hegel. And in point of tact it cannot 
be denied that Kant has allowed too much cx)mi)letetu‘ss to 
the ordinary logical distribution of projiositions : he has given no 
proof that in these forms are containi'd <ill sjieeies of synthesis, and 
m consequence he ha.s lailed to show that in the categories, or pure 
conceptions, are contained all the modes of a prion synthesis. 
Further, his principle hfm so tai* the. unity he. claimed for it. the unity 
of a single function, but the sjiecilic forms in which such unity 
manifests itself are not themselves accounted for by this jirinriple. 
Kant him.self hints more than once at the possibility of a comjiletely 
rational system of the catt'gones, at an evolution from one single 
movement of thouglit, and m his Remarks on the Table of the Cute- 
gorics ga\'e a pregnant hmt as to the method to be employi-d. From 
any complete realization of this suggestion Kant, however, was 
prechided by one portion of his theory. The cateigones, although 
the necessary conditions under which alone an object ol i xperuMue 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s own aclivitv ; Ibev 
apply only to sensuous and conse(|uontlv subjective material. 
Outside of and beyond them lies the thmg-m-itsclf, which to Kant 
represented the ultimately real, 'J'liis subjectivism was a distinct 
hiatus in the Kantian system, and against it jinncijially iochte and 
Hegel din*ctccl criticism. It was manliest that at tlic root of the whole 
system ol categories there lay the .synthctizing unity of self- p . ... 
consciousness, and it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed 
as giving the possibility of a more comjilete and rigorous deduction of 
th<‘pure notions of the undenstanding. 'W ithout the act ol Ibe I'-go, 
whereby it is self-conscious, there could be no knowledge, and thi.s 
primitive act or I unction must be, ho saw, the position or affirmation 
ol itself by the Ego. The first principle then mu.st be that the JCgo 
posits itself as the Ego, that Ego=Ego, a prmcijile which is un- 
conditioned both in form and matter, and theretore capable of 
standing absolutely first, of being the priiis in a system. Meta- 
physically regarded this act of self-jiosilion yields the categories 
of Reality. But, so far as matter is concerned, there OHnnot be 
affirmation without negation, omni<i determ in at 10 est negatio. The 
determination of the Ego presuppo.ses or involves the Non*Ego. 
The form of the jirojiosition m which this second act takes to itself 
expres.sion, the Ego i.s not — Not-Ego, i.s unconditioned, nc't derivable 
Irora the hrst. It is Uie absolute antithesis to the primitive thesis. 
The category of Negation is the result of this second act. From 
these two propositions, involvmg ab.solutely opposed and mutually 
destructive elements, there results a third which reconciles both in a 
higher synthe.sis. The notion in this third is determination or limita- 
tion ; the Ego and Non-Ego limit, and are oppo.sed to one another. 
I'rom tliesc three positions I''ichte proceeds to evolve the categories 
by a series of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as the origin 
for systematic development, Fichte has clearly taken a step in 
advance of, and yet in strict harmony with, the Kantian 
doctrine. For, after all that' can bn satfl ns to the demon- 
.strated character of formal logic, Kant's procedure was empirical, 
and only after the list of categories had been drawn out, did he 
bring forward into prominence what gave them coherence ami 
reality. The peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a 
consistent application of Kant’s own Remark on the Table of the 
Categories. Fichte's doctrine, howtwer, is oj>en to some of the objec- 
tions advanced against Kant. His methotl is too abstract find 
external, and wants the unity of a single principle. Tlie fiist two of 
liLs fundamental propositions stand isolated from one another, 
not to be resolved into a primitive unity. With him, too, the whole 
stands yet on the plane of subjectivity. He speaks, indeed, of the 
universal Ego as distinct from the emjnrical self-consciousness ; but 
the universal doc*s not rise with him to concrete sjiirit. Nevertheless 
the Wissenschafislehre oontaims the only real advance in the treatment 
of the categories from the time of Kant to that of Hegel.* This, of 


* It does not seem necessary to do more than refer to the slight 
alterations made on Kant's Table of Categories by J. G. von Herder 
(in the Mctahriiik), by Solomon Maiinon (in the Propddeutik xu einer 
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course, docs not imply that there were not certain elements in 
Schelling. particularly in the Transcendental Idealism, that are of 
value in the transition to the later system ; but on the whole it is 
only in Hegel that the whole matter of the Kantian calcKories has 
been assimilated and carried to a higher stage. The Hegelian philo- 
sophy. in brief, is a system of the categorie.s; and, as it is not intended 
here to expound that philosophy, it is impossible to give more than a 
few general and quite external observations as to the Hegelian mode 
ot viewing these elements of thought. With Kant, as has been .seen, 
the categories were still subjective, not as being forms of the indi- 
vidual subject, but as haidng over against them the world of noumeiut 
to which they were inapplicabh*. Self-con.sciousness, which was, 
even with Kant, the nodus or kernel whence the categories sprang, 
was nothing but a logical centre, — the reality was concealed. There 
was thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in the Hegelian 
.sy.stem. The principle, if there is to be one, must be universally 
applicable, all-comprehensive. Sell -consciousness is precisely the 
principle wanted ; it is a unity, an identity, containing in itself a 
multiplicity. The universal in absolute .self-con.sciousness is just 
pure thinking, which in systematic ev'^olution is the categories; the 
particular is the natural or multiiorm. the external as .such ; the 
concrete of both is spirit, or self-consciousness come to itself. The 
same law that obtain.s among the categories is found adequate to an 
explanation of the exlenial thing which had so .sadly troubled Kant 
The categories themselves are moments of the universal of thought, 
t^'pe forms, or definite aspects which thought a.ssumes ; determina- 
tions, liestimmim^m, as Hfgel most Iretjuently calls them. They 
evolve by the same law’ that was found to be the essence of ultimate 
reality — i.c. of self-consciousness. Tlie complete system is pure 
thought, the Universal pur excellence. 

After the Hegelian there can hardly be said to have been a philo- 
so])hical treatment of the categories in Clermany which is not more 
or less a criticism of that system. It does nol seem necessary to 
mtMilioti the unimportant modifications introduced by Kuno J'ischcr, 
J. E. Erdmann, or others belonging to the .school, in the strongly- 
oppo.sed philosophy of J. F. Hcrbaii the categories can hardly i»e 
said to liold a proinment place. They are, with him, the most 
general notions which are iisyehologically formed, and he classifies 
tliem as follows:- (i) Thing, eith<‘r as product of thought or as 
given in experience ; (2) Pro])erty, either qualitative or quantitative ; 

(3) Relation; (4) The Negated. Along with these he posits a.s 
categori{‘s of inner proce.ss -(1) Sensation, (a) Cognition, (3) Will, 

(4) Action. Joh. Fr. L. George (iSi 1-1873),^ who in the main follows 
Schleierniacher, draws out a table of categories w’hich shows?, in 
some points, trac<‘s of Herbartian influ<*ncc. His arrangement by 
eiincacU, or series of nine, is fancllul, and wanting in inner 
j)rinciple. 

The most imposing of more recent attempts at a reconstruction 
of the categories is tiuit of F. A. 7 tcndclennurg. To him the /inst 
principle, or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 
Trenaeiea^ real as external movement, and ideal as inner construction. 

necessary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 
which are both .subjective and objective. From this point onwards 
are developed the iiiathenialical (point, Ime, &c.) and real (causality, 
suhstiince. quaiititv, quality, etc.) categories which appear as 
involved in the notion of motion. Mai ter' cannot be regarded as a 
product of motion ; it is the condition of motion, we must think 
.something moved. All tlie.se categories, “ under the presupposition 
of motion as the first imergy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations ; as also, under the presupposition of motion as the first 
energy ol Being, real and objective relations.” - A serious difficulty 
presents itself in the next category, that of End {Zweek), which can 
ea.sily be thought for inner activity, but can hardly be reconciled 
witli real motion. Trendelenburg solves the difficulty only empiric- 
ally, by pointing to the insufficiency of the merely mechanical to 
account for the organic. The consideration of Modality effects the 
transition to the forms of logical thought. On the whole, Trendelen- 
burg’s unique fact of motion seems rather a blunder. There is 
much more involved than he is willing to allow', and motion per se 
is Iiy no means adequate to self-consciousness. His theory lias found 
little favour. 

Hermann TJlrici work.s out a system of the categories from a 
psychological or logical point of view, lo him the tundamental 
,,, , , fact of philosophy is the distinguishing activity {unter- 
scheidende Tatigkeii) of thought. Thought is only possible 
by distinction, difference. The fixed points in the relations of objects 
upon which tliis activity turns arc the categories, which may be 
called tlie forms or laws of thought. They are the aspects of things, 
notions under which things must be brought, in order to become 

neuen Theorie des Denkens), by J. F. Fries (in the Ile%ie Kriiik der 
Vernunft), or by Schopenhauer, who desired to reduce all the cate- 
gories to one— that of Causality. We should require a new philo- 
sophical vocabulary even to translate the extraordinary compounds 
in which K. C. F. Krause expounds his theory of the categories. 
Notices of the changes introduced by Antonio Rostnini- Serbati, 
and of Vincenzo Gioberti’s remarkable theory, will be found in 
Ragnisco’s work referred to below. 

’ .S'l'i/ew der Metaphysik (1844). 

Lagische Untersuchungen, i. 376-377* 


objects of thought. They are thus the most general predicates or 
heads of predicates. The categories cannot be completely gathered 
from experience, nor can they evolved a priori ; but, by attending 
to the general relations of thought and its purely indefinite matter, 
and examining what we must predicate in order to know* Bi*ing, we 
may attain to a satisfactory list. Such a li.st is given in great detail 
in the System der Logik (1832), and in briefer, preciser form in the 
Compendium der Logik (2nd ed., 1872) ; it is in many jjoints well 
deserving of attention. 

The definition of the categories by the able French logician Charles 
Bernard Kenouvier in some respects resembles that of Ulrici. To 
him the primitive fact is Relation, of w'hich all the cate- pgg,0„Yter 
gories are but forms. ” The categories,” he says, ” are the ^ ' 

primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the fundu- 
mental relations which determine its form and regulate its 
movements.” His table and his criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest,^ The criticism of Kant’s categories by 
Cousin and his own attempted classification are of no importance. 
Of little more value is the elaborate table drawn out by Sir W. 
Hamilton,* The generalized category of the Conditioned lias but little 
meaning, and the subordinate categories evolve themselves by no 
principle, but are arranged afler a formal and tjuite arbitrary manner. 
They are never brought into connexion with thought itself, nor 
could they be .shown to spring from its nature and relations. J. S. 
Mill pre.sented, ” as a substitute for the abortive classification of 
Existences, termed the categories of Aristotle,” the following as an 
enumeration of all namcable things: — (i) Feelings, or stales of 
consciousne.ss ; (2) The minds w'hich experience these feelings ; 

(3) Bodies, or external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; 

(4) Succe.ssious and co-exiiitences. likenesses and unlikencsses, 
between feelings or statt's of consciousness. This classification 
proceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, and is here 
presented only for the sake of completeness. 

By modern p.sycholDgists the subject has been closely investigated. 
Professor G. F. Stout {Manual of Psychology, vol. ii. pp. 312 foil.) 
defines categories as “ forms of cognitive consciousness, 
universal principles or relations presupposed either in all 
cognition or in all cognition of a certain kind.” He then 
treats External (or Physical) Reality. Space, Time, ^ 
Causality and *' Thingliood ” from the standpoint of the perceptual 
coiisciousni’ss ; showing m what sense the categories of causality, 
substance and the rest exist in the .S]>here of perception. As con- 
trasted with the ideational, the perceptual consciousness is concerned 
with practice. I^crception tells the cliild of things as separate 
entities, not in their ultimate relations as parts of a coherent whole. 
G. T. I^dd {Psychology Descriptine and Explanatory, ch. xxi., on 
** Space, Time and Causality ”) defines the categorie.s from the psy- 
chological standpoint as “ those highly abstract conceptions which 
the mind frames by reflection upon it.s ow'n most general modes of 
behaviour. Tliey are our own notions resulting from co-operation 
of imagination and judgment, concerning the ultimate and un- 
analyzable forms of our own existence and development.” In other 
words, the categories are highly abstract, have no content, and are 
realized as a kind of thinking which has for its object all the other 
mental processes. 

AiTTHOKirms.-- Besides those quoted above, see Eduard v. Hart- 
mann, Kategorienlehre (T.eipzig, 1896), and ” Begriff der Kate- 
gorialfunktion.” in Zeitschr. /. Phtlos, und phil, Krit. cxv. (1899), 
pp. 9-19 ; E. Koiiig in the same periodical, cxiii. (1889), pp. 232-279, 
and cxiv. (1899). pp. 78-T05 ; F. A. Trendelenburg. Gcschichte der 
Kategorienlehre (1046) ; P. Ragnisco, Storta critica delle categorie 
(2 vols., Florence, 1871) ; W. Windelband, Vom System der Kate*- 
gorien (Tiibingen, 1900) ; R. Eisler, WOrterbuck der philosophischen 
JJegriffc (Berlin, 1899), pp. 400-409 ; S. Joda, Studio crxtico su le 
categorie (Naples, 1881) ; n. Vuihinger, Die transcendentale Deduktion 
der Kategorien (Halle, 1902) ; H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic 
(Oxford. 1906), ch. iii. ; F. H. Bradley. Principles of Logic (1883) ; 
B. Knowledge and Reality (1885, zna ed. 1892) ; histories 

of philosophy, l-'or further authorities see works quoted under 
Aristotlk and Kant, and in J. M. Baldwin's Diet. Philos. Psych. 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 683. (R. Ad. ; X.) 

CATENARY (from Lat. catena, a chain), in mathematics, 
the curve assumed by a uniform chain or string hanging freely 
between two supports. It was investigated by Galileo, who 
erroneously determined it to be a parabola ; Jungius detected 
Galileo's error, but the true form was not discovered until 1691, 
when James Bernoulli published it as a problem in the Ada 
Eruditorum. Bernoulli also considered the cases when (i) the 
chain was of variable density, (2) extensible, (3) acted upon at 
each point by a force directed to a fixed centre. These curves 
attracted much attention and were discussed by John Bernoulli, 
Leibnitz, Huygens, David Gregory and others. 

3 Essais de critique g^nirale (znd ed.). La Logique, i. pp. 184, X90, 
207-225. 

* Discussions, p. 577. 

® Logic, i. 83 ; cf. Bain. Ded. Log., App. C. 
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CATERAN-CAl'-FISH 


The mechaniCAl [iroportics of the curves are treated in the article 
Mechanics, where various forms are illustrated. The simple catenary 
is shown in the figure. The cartesian et^uation referred to the axis 

and directrix is y = r cosh [xjc) or 
+ «-»/••) ; other forms are 
s— r sinh {xjc) and r* = + 5*-*, s 

being the arc measured from the 
vertex ; the intrinsic equation is 
5 = c tan \p. The radius of curva- 
ture anil normal are each equal to 
c sec- \f/. 

The surface formed by revolving 
the catenary about its directrix 
is named the alvsseide. It is a 
minimal surface, t.c, the catenary 
solves the problem : to find a 
curve joining two given points, 
which when revolved about a line 
co-planar with the points traces 
a surface of minimum area (see 
Vakiaiions, Calcucus of). 

The involute of the catenary 
IS called the tradory, tradfix or 
antiffictiou curve ; it has a cusp at thi! vertex of the catenary, and 
IS asymptotic to the directrix. The cartesian eipiation is 

,r= logl {c- s.l{c'^-y'^))l{cy + . y •>)}], 

and the curve has the geometrical property that the length of its 
tangent is constant. It is named the tractory, since a weight placed 
on the ground and drawn along by means of a flexible string by a 
person travelling in a straight line, the weight not being in this 
line, describes the curve in question. It is named the antifriction 
curve, since a pivot and step having the form of the surface generated 
by revolving the curve about its vertical axis wear away equally (see 
MiiriiANic's : Applied ). 



GATERAN (from the Gaelic ceathairue, a collective word 
meaning “ peasantry ”), the band of fighting men of a Highland 
clan ; hence the term is applied to the Highland, and later to «any, 
marauders or cattle-lifters. 


CATERHAM, an urban di.strict in the Wimbledon parlia- 
mentary division of Surrey, England, 20 in. S. of London by the 
South-Kastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 9486. It lies 
in a healthy, hilly district, and has grown in modern times from 
a village into a largo residential town. 'Pliere are large barracks 
in the neighbourhood, and the Metropolitan lunatic a.sylum is 
close to the town. 


CATERPILLAR, the popular name of the larva of various 
insects, particularly of butterflies and moths (see Lepidoptera, 
Hkxapoda, Metamorphosis). 'I’hc word appears first in the 
form cater pyl {Prornpiorium Panmlorum, about the middle of 
the 15th centur)^). This may be the original form, with the 
addition of -ar or -er ; if so, il represents the O. Fr. chate- 
pelose or rhaiepeleuse, i.e. “ hairy-eat ” (r/ia/, cat, and pelouse, 
hairy, I.at. pilosns), a name applied to the hairy caterpillar, and 
also according to ('otgrave to a WTevil. The u.se of “ cat ” in 
this connexion is paralleled by the Swiss name for a caterpillar, 
ieufelskatz, and the popular English name for the blossom of 
the willow, “ catkin,” somewhat resembling a caterpillar (cf. 
“ palmer ; the modern French is chenille , Latin canietda, a 
little dog. The termination of the word seems to have been early 
connected with “ piller,” a robber, plunderer, from the de- 
structive habits of the larva, cf. Joel i. 4 — “ That which the 
palmer-worm hath left, hath the locust eaten.” I’he spelling 
“caterpillar,” a J7th-century corruption, has been the usual 
form since Johnson. 

CATESBY, ROBERT (1573-1605), English conspirator, son of 
Sir William Catesby of Lapworth in Warwickshire, a prominent 
recusant who was a descendant of Sir William Catesby, speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1484, executed by Henry VIJ. after 
the battle of Bo.sworth, was born in 1573, and entered Gloucester 
Hall (now Worcester College), Oxford, in 1586. He possessed 
a considerable estate, and was said to be wild and extravagant in 
his youth. In 1596 he was one of those arrested on suspicion 
during an illness of Queen Elizabeth. In 1601 he took part in 
the rebellion of ICssex, was wounded in the fight and imprisoned, 
but finally pardoned on the payment of an enormous fine, to 
obtain which he was forced to sell a portion of his property. 
In 1602 he despatched Thomas Winter and the Jesuit Tesimond 
alias Greenway to Spain to induce Philip HI. to organize an 


invasion of England, and in 1603, after James’s accession, he was 
named as an accomplice in the Bye Plot.” Catesby was a 
man of great beauty of person, above 2 yards high,” says 
Father Gerard, “ and though slender, yet as well-proportioned 
to his height as any man one should see.” He possessed a clear 
head and unflinching courage, and with a strong determination 
and fascinating manner mastered the minds of his associates 
and overpowered all opposition. He was, however, headstrong, 
wilful and imprudent, fit for action, but incapable of due delibera- 
tion, and entirely wanting in foresight. Exasperated by his 
personal misfortunes and at the repressive measures under which 
his co-religionists were suffering, and blinded by a religious zeal 
which amounted to fanaticism, he was now to be the chief in- 
stigator of the famous Gunpowder Plot, which must in any event 
have brought di.saster upon the Koman Catholic cause. The idea 
of some great stroke seems to have first entered his mind in 
May 1603. About the middle of January 1604 he imparted his 
scheme of blowing up the Parliament House to his cousin 
Thomas Winter, subsequently taking in Guy Fawkes and several 
other conspirators and overcoming all fears and .scruples. But 
it was his determination, from which he would not be shaken, 
not to allow warning to be given to the Roman Catholic peers 
that was the actual cause of the failure of the plot. A fatal 
mistake had been made in imparting the secret to Francis 
Tresham {q.v.), in order to secure his financial assistance ; and 
there is scarcely any doubt that he was the author of the cele- 
brated letter to his brother-in-law, Lord Montcaglc, which 
betrayed the conspiracy to the government, on the 26th of 
October. On receiving the news of the letter on the 28th, 
Catesby exhibited extraordinary coolness and fortitude, and 
refused to abandon the attempt, hoping that the government 
might despise the warning and still neglect precautions ; and 
his confidence was strengthened by Fawkes’s report that nothing 
in the cellar had been touched or tampered with. On the 2nd 
of NovemluT his resolution was shaken by 'J'resham's renewed 
entreaties that he would flee, and his positive assurance that 
Salisbury knew everything. On the evening of the 3rd, however, 
he was again, through J^Tcy's insistence, persuaded to stand 
firm and liazard the great stroke. The rest of the story is told 
in the article Gunpowder Plot. Here it need only be .said that 
Catesby, after the discovery of the conspiracy, fled with his 
fellow-plotters, taking refuge ultimately at Holbeche in Stafford- 
shire, where on the night of the 8th of November he was over- 
taken and killed. He had married Catherine, daughter of 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, and left one son, 
Robert, who inherited that part of the family estate which had 
been settled on Catesby ’s mother and was untouched by the 
attainder, and who is said to have married a daughter of 
Thomas Percy. 

CAT-FISH, the name usually applied to the fishes of the 
family Siluridae, in allusion to the long barbels or feelers about 
the mouth, which have been compared to the whiskers of a cat. 
The Siluridae are a large and varied group, mostly inhabitants 
of fresh waters ; some of them by their singular form and 
armature are suggestive of the Devonian mailed fishes, and were 
placed at one time in their vicinity by L. Agassiz. Even such 
authorities as T. H. Huxley and E. D. Cope were inclined to 
ascribe ganoid affinities to the Siluridae ; but this view has 
gradually lost ground, and most modem ichthyologists, if not all, 
have adopted the conclusions of M. Sagemehl, who has placed the 
Siluridaent^i the carps and Characinids in the group Ostariophy si. 
The Silurids and Cyprinids may be regarded as two parallel 
series derived from some common stock which cannot have been 
very different from the existing Characinids. In spite of the 
archaic appearance of some of its members, the family Siluridae 
does not appear to extend far back in time, its oldest known 
representative being the Bucklandium diluvii of the Lower 
Eocene (London Clay) of Sheppey. A great number of forms 
were placed by Cuvier and his successors in the family Siluridae, 
which has ^ince been broken up by T. Gill and other American 
authors into several families, united under the name of Ncmato- 
gnathi. A middle course appears the more reasonable to the 
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present writer, who has divided the Siluridae of Cuvier into 
three families, with the following definitions : — 

Siluridae — ribs attached to strong parapophyses ; operculum 
well developed. 

Loricariidae — ribs sessile ; parapophyses absent ; operculum 
more or less developed. 

Aspredinidae — ribs sessile ; strong parapophyses j operculum 
absent. 

These three families may be defined among the Ostariophysi 
by having the parietal bones fused with the supraoccipital, no 
symplectic, the body naked or with bony scutes, the mouth 
usually toothed, with barbels, and usually an adipose dorsal fin. 

The Siluridae embrace more than one thousand species, spread 
over the fresh waters of all parts of the world, but mostly from 
between the tropics. They are absent from western Europe and 
north-west Africa, and from North America west of the Rocky 
Mountains, but this deficiency has been made good by now, the 
introduction of Amiurus nehulosus and allied species in various 
parts of continental Europe and California having proved 
a success. Only a few forms are marine (Plotosus, Arius, 
Galeichtbys). 

The species w'hich has given the name to the whole family is 
the “ Weis ” of the Germans, Silurus ^Lanis, the largest European 
fresh-water fisl), inhabiting the greater part of Europe from the 
Rhine eastwards and north of the Alps. Its head is large and 
broad, its mouth wide, furnished with six barbels, of which those 



of the upper jaw arc very long. Both jaws and the palate are 
armed with broad bands of small closely-set teeth, which give the 
bones a rasp-like appearance. The eyes are exceedingly small. 
I’he short body terminates in a long, compressed, muscular tail, 
and the w'hole fish is covered with a smooth, scaleless, slippery 
skin. Specimens of 4 and 5 ft. in length, and of 50 to 80 lb in 
weight, arc of common occurrence, and the fish grows to 10 ft., 
with a w'eight of 400 lb, in the Danube. Its food consists 
chiefly of other bottom-feeding fishes, and in inland countries 
it is considered one of the better class of food fishes. Stories 
about children having been found in the stomach of very 
large individuals are probably inventions. An allied species 
( 5 . aristotelis) is found in Greece. 

The Clarias and Ileterobranchus of Africa and south-eastern 
Asia have an elongate, more or less eel-shaped body, with long 
dorsal and anal fins, and are known to be able to live a long time 
out of water, being provided with an accessory dendritic breath- 
ing organ situated above the gills. Some species live in burrows 
during the dry season, crawling about at night in search of food. 
The common Nile species, the “Harmoot” {Clarias lazera)^ occurs 
abundantly in the Lake of Galilee and was included in, if not 
chiefly aimed at, by the Mosaic law which forbade the Jews to 
eat scaleless fishes, a prohibition which has been extended to 
eels in spite of the obvious presence of minute scales in the 
latter. 

The Saccobranchus of India and Ceylon, a genus more nearly 
related to Silurus, have also an accessory organ for breathing 
atmospheric air. It consists of a long sac behind the gill-cavity, 
extending far back on each side of the body under the muscles. 

In the majority of the Siluridae, called by A. Gfinther the 
Proteropterae, a section extremely numerous in species, and 
represented throughout the tropics, the dorsal fin consists of a 
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short-rayed and an adipose portion, the former belonging to the 
abdominal vertebral column ; the anal is always much shorter 
than the tail. The gill-membranes are not confluent with the 
skin of the isthmus ; they have a free posterior margin. When a 
nasal barbel is present, it belongs to the posterior nostril. 7 ’his 
section includes among many others the genus Ba^rus, of which 
the bayad {B. bay ad) and docmac (B, doctnac) frequently come 
under the notice of travellers on the Nile ; they grow to a length 
of 5 ft. and are eaten. 

Of the “ cat-fishes ” of North America (Amiurus), locally called 

bull-heads ” or “ homed-pouts,” with eight barbels, some 
twenty species are known. Some of them are valued as food, 
especially one which is abundant in the ponds of New England, 
and capable of easy introduction into other localities (A, 
nebtdosus). Others which inhabit the great lakes (A. nigricans) 
and the Mississippi (A. pandcrosus) often exceed tlie weight of 
100 lb. Platy stoma and PimeltTdus people the rivers and lakes 
of tropical America, and many of them arc conspicuous in this 
fauna by the ornamentation of their body, by long spatulate 
snouts, and by their great size. 

The genus Arius is composed of a great number of species and 
has the widest distribution of all Silurids, being represented in 
almost all tropical countries which are drained by large rivers. 
Most of the species live in salt water. They possess six barbels, 
and their head is extensively osseous on its upper surface ; their 
dorsal and pectoral spines are generally developed into powerful 
weapons. Bagarius, one of the largest Silurids of the rivers 
of India and Java, exceeding a length of 6 ft., differs from 
Arius in having eight barbels and the head covered with skin. 

R. Semon has made observations in Queensland on the habits 
of Arius australis, which builds nests in the sandy bed of the 
Burnett river. These nests consist of circular basin-like ex- 
cavations about 20 in. in diameter, at the bottom of which the 
eggs arc laid and covered over by several layers of large stones. 
In the marine and estuarine species of Arius, Galeichthys and 
Osieogeniosus, the male, more rarely the female, carries the eggs 
in the mouth and phar>mx ; these eggs, few in number, are 
remarkably large, measuring as much as 1 7 or 18 millimetres in 
diameter in Arius commusonii, a fish 3 or 4 ft. in length. 

The common North American Amiurus nebtdosus also takes 
care of its eggs, which are deposited beneath protecting objects 
at the bottom of the water, failing which both parents join in 
excavating a sort of nest in the mud. The male watches over 
the eggs, and later leads the young in great schools near the shore, 
seemingly caring for them as the hen for her chickens. 

In the Siluridae Stenobranchiae of Giinthcr the dorsal fin con- 
sists of an adipose portion and a short-rayed fin which belongs to 
the abdominal vertebral column, and, like the adipose fin, may 
be sometimes absent. The gill-membranes are confluent with 
the skin of the isthmus. The Silurids belonging to this section are 
either South American or African, Among the former we notice 
specially the genus Doras, which is distinguished by having a 
series of bony scutes along the middle of the side. The narrow- 



ness of their gill-openings appears to have developed in them 
a habit which has excited the attention of all naturalists who 
have visited the countries bordering upon the Atlantic rivers 
of tropical America, viz. the habit of travelling during seasons 
of drought from a piece of water about to dry up to ponds of 
greater capacity. These journeys are occasionally of such a 
length that the nsh have to travel all night ; they are so numeroui 

V. 17 
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that the Indians fill many baskets of them. J. Hancock supposes 
that the fish carry a small supply of water with them in their 
gill-cavity, which they can ctusily retain by closing their branchial 
af>ertuR*s. The same naturalist adds that tlKiy make regular 
nests, in which they cover up their eggs with care and defend 
them — -male and female uniting in this parental duty until the 
eggs are hatched. SynodniiUs' is an African genus and common 
in the Nile, where the various species arc known by the name 
of “ Shal.” 'J'hcy frequently occur among the representations 
of animals left by the ancient Egyptians. The upper part of their 






Fui. 3.— Afrt/fi/»/rn/r7fs clectrim^. 

head is protected by strong osseous scutes, and both the dorsal 
and pectoral fins arc armed with powerful spinirs. 'Fheir month 
is small, surrounded by six barbels, which are more or less 
fringed with a membrane or with branched tentacles. 

'I’he curious fact of some spei’ies of Synodontis having the 
lower parts darker than the upper, some being whitish above 
and blackish beneath, appears to he connected with their habit 
of swimming in a reversed jjosition, the belly turned upwards 
'I'his habit, known to the ancient hwgv’ptians, who have frequently 
represented ttiera in that attitude, has been described by 
E. Gcoffroy, w’ho says they nearly constantly swim on tlieir 
back, moving quite freely forwards and sidewards ; but if 
alarmed, they revert to the nonnal position to escape more 
rapidly. 

The electric (’at- or sheath-fishc.s (Malopterurus) have Ixien 
referred to the same set’tion. ICxtcrnally they arc at onct^ 
recognized by the absence of a rayed dorsal fin, of which only a 
rudiment remains as a small intcrncural spine concealed below 
the skin. The entire fish is covered with soft, villose .skin, 
an osseous defensive armour having become unnecessary 
in consequence of the development of a powerful electric 
apparatus, the strength of which, however, is exceeded 
by that of the electric eel and the large species of 
Torpedo. 

The elec'tric organ of Malopicruriis differs essentially 
from that of other fishes provided with such batteries, 
being pJirt of the tegumentary .system instead of being 
derived from the muscles. It consists of rhomboidal cells 
of a fine gelatinous substance immediately under the 
skin. It is put into action by a single ganglionic cell at 
the anterior extremity of the spimil cord. Contrary to 
what takes place in other electric fishes, the current 
proceeds from the head tcj the tail. 

The electric cat-fish, which grows to a length of 3 ft. 
in the Congo, has a wide distribution in Africa, extend- 
ing from the Nile to the Zambezi and from the Senegal 
to the Congo. It was well known to the arK'icnt 
Egyptians, who have depicted it in their mural paintings 
and elsewhere, and an account of its electric properties 
was given by an Arab physician of the J2th centuiy ; 
then os now the fish was known under the suggestive 
name of Raad or Raash, which means “ thunder.” 

Clunther's>' 6 T 7 wri^/ac Branchicolar comprise the smallest 
and least developed inem])ers of the family ; they are 
referred to two genera only from South Anaerica, Sie^o- 
philus and Vtun^elliaf the smallest of which does not exceed 
the length oftarin. Their body is soft, narrow, cylindrical 
and elongate ; the dorsal and anal fins short ; the vent 
far behind the middle of the length of the body ; gill- 
membraneSi iconfiuent with the skin of the isthmus. Each 
maxillary is^provided with a small barbel ; and the gill-covers 
aa:e arme^ wildn short stiff spines. Their small size notwith- 
standk^ihtae.Silurids are well known to tlie Brazilians, who 


accuse them of entering and ascending tlie urethra of persons while 
bathing, causing inflammation and sometimes death. Some 
certainly live parasitically in the gill-cavity of large Silurids, 
and F. Silvestri has observed Slegophtlus insidwsus to suck the 
blood in the gills of PLatysioma coruscans, a Silurid growing to 
a length of 6 ft. 

The mailed cat-fish of the South American genus Calluhthys 



ITg. 4 . — Cfdluhihys atinalus, Jiom tht* upper Amazons. 

(Natural si/.(\) 

Imilds regular nests of grass on leaves, sometimes placed in a 
hole scooped out in the bank, in which they cover their eggs 
and defend them, male and female sharing in this piirental 
duty. In the allied Corydoras a lengthy courtship takes place, 
followed by an embrace, during which the iemale receives the 
seminal fluid in a sort of pouch formed by the folded membranes 
of her ventral fins ; immediately after, five or six eggs are 
produced and received in the pouch, to i)e afterwards carefully 
placed in a secluded spot. This operation i.s repeated many 
times, until the total number of eggs, about 250, have lu’c ti 
(lepo.sjted. In accordance with these pairing habits, the peel oral 
spines of the male, which are used in amplexation, are larger 
and stronger than those of the female. Thcsii fish are mono- 
gamous, and both parents remain * 
by the side of the nest, furiously \ 

I attacking any assailant. 

I 'I’he allied family Lorirartidar 



5 . — Loficaria lanceolata, from the upper Amazons. (Natural size.) 

is entirety confined to the fresh waters of Central and Slouth 
America. €. T, Kegan, who has recently published an 
elaborate monograph oi them, recognizes 189 species, referred 
to 17 genera. Many of them are completely mailed ; but 
all ^ve in commoni a short -rayed dorsal fin, with the 
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-^ntrais below or rarely in front of it, 'I’heir gill -openings 
arc reduced to a short slit. The first group of this section 
comprises alpine forms of the Andes, without any armature, 
and with a very broad and pendent lower lip. They have been 
referred to several genera {StygogeneSy Arges, Brontes, Astro- 
hlepus\ but are collectively called “ prcnadillas ” by the natives, 
who stale that they live in subterranean craters within the 
bowels of the volcanoes of the Andes, and are ejected with 
streams of mud and water during eruptions. These fishes nxay, 
however, be found in surface waters at all times, and tlieir 
appearance in great quantities in the low country during volcanic 



Fig. r>. — Abdomen of Aspredo hatrachus, with the ova attached; 
at a the ova art* rcraowd, to show the spongy structure of the skin, 
and the processes filhng Uie iuterspace.s between the ova. (Natural 
size.) 

eruptions cun be accounted for by numbers being killed by the 
sulphuretted gases which escape during an eruption and by their 
being swept down with the torrents of water issuing from the 
volcano. Tlie lowland forms have their body encased in large 
scutes, either rough, scale-like, and arranged in four or five series 
{Chaetasiomus), or polished, forming broad rings round the 
.slender and depre.ssed tail {Loricaria, fig. 5). They are mostly 
of small size. 

In certain of the mailed genera the secondary sexual differences 
may be very pronounced, and have given rise to many nominal 
species. The shape of the snout may differ according to the .sex, 
and its margin may be beset with tentacles in the male, whilst 
it frequently happens that the head of the latter is margined 
with spines or bristles which are cither absent or considerably 
shorter in the female. 

The As predmidae,vfhich. are also closely related to the Silufidae, 
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anre Fepresented by four genera and eighteen species from South 
America. Aspredo batrachus (fig, 6), of the Guianas, the largest 
form, reaching to about a foot in length, deserves notice from 
the manner in which the female carries her eggs attached to the 
belly and paired fins, in a single layer, each egg being connected 
with the skin by a cup-shaped pedtmculate base supplied with 
blood-vessels and coated with a layer of epitluehum, the forma- 
tion of which is still unexplained. (G. A. B.) 

CATGUT, the name ap>plied to cord of great toughness and 
tenacity prepared from the intestines of sheep, or occasionally 
from tlKisc of the horse, mule and ass. Those of the cat are not 
employed, and therefore it is supposed that the word is properly 
kitgut, kit meaning fiddle,” and that the present form ha.s arisen 
through confusion with kit -a cat. The .substance is used to the 
.strings of harps and violins, as well ajs other stringed musical 
instruments, for hanging the weights of clocks, for bow-strings, 
and for suturing wounds in surgery. To prepare it the intestines 
are cleaned, freed from fat, and steeped for some time in water, 
after wiiich their external membrane is scraped off with a blunt 
knife. They are then steeped for some time in an alkaline ley, 
smoothed and equalized by drawing out, subjected to the 
antiseptic action of the fumes of burning sulphur, if necessary 
dyed, sorted into sizes, amd twisted together into cords of 
various numbers of strands according to their uses. The best 
strings for musical instruments are imported from Italy (“Roman 
strings ”) ; and it is found that lean and ill-fed animals yield 
the toughest gut. 

CATHA, the Jdmf of the Arabs, a .shrub widely distributed 
and much cultivated in Arabia and tropical Africa from Abyssinia 
to the Cape. The dried leaves are used for the preparation of a 
kind of lea and also as tobacco. The plant is a member of the 
natural order Celastraceafy a family of shrubs and trees found 
in temperate and tropical climates and represented in Britain by 
the spindle-tree {Euonymm europatns), 

CATHARS (Cathari or Catharists), a widespread heretical 
sect of the middle ages. They were the debris of an early 
Christianity, scattered in the loth to 14th centuries over East 
and West, having their analogues in the Mahommedan world 
as well. In the East they were called Bogomils {q.v.) and 
Paulicians ; in the West, Patarenes, Tixerands {i.e. Weavers), 
Bulgars, Concorricii, Albancnses, Albigeois, &c. ; in both, 
Cathars and Manicheans. 7 ’his article relates to the Western 
Cathars, as they appear (1) in the Cathar Ritual written in 
Provenyal and preserved in a 3 3th -century MS. in Lyons, 
piibli.shed by Cledat, Paris, 1888 ; (2) in Bernard Gui’s Praciica 
inqtdsiiionis haereticae prmiiatis, edited by Canon C. Douais, 
Paris, 3886 ; and (3) in the proth verbal of the inquisitors^ 
reports. Some were downright dualists, and lielieved that there 
are two gods or principles, one of good and the other of evil, 
both eternal ; but as a rule they subordinated the evil to the 
good. All were univensalists in so far as they believed in the 
ultimate salvation of all men.* 

Their tenets were as follows ; — The evil god> Satan, who inspired 
the malevolent parts of the Old Testament, is god and lord of 
this world, of the things that are seen and are temporal, and 
especially of the outward man which is decaying, of the earthen 
ve.ssel, of the body of death, of the flesh which takes us captive 
under the law of sin and desire. This world is the only true 
purgatory and hell, being the antithesis of the world eteinoj, 
of the inward man renewed day by day, of Christ's peace aind 
kingdom which are not of this world. Men are the result of a 
primal war in heaven, when hosts of angels incited by Satan 
or Lucifer to revolt were driven out, and were impnsoned in 
terrestrial bodies created for them by the adversary. But 
there are also celestial bodies, bodies spiritual and not natural. 
These the angel souls left behind in heaven, and th^ are 
buildings from God, houses not made with hands, tunics etemaL 

* A certain Peter (Dae. Boat. , i2,p. 98) declared that could he but get 
hold of the false and perfidious God of the Catholics who created a 
thousand men in. order to save a single one and damn' all the rest, he 
would break him to pieces and tear him asunder with his nails and 
spit in his face. 
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Imprisoned in the garment of flesh, burdened with its sin, souls 
long to be clothed upon with the habitations they left in heaven. 
So long as they are at home in the body, they are absent from 
the Lord. They would fain be at home with the Lord, and 
absent from the body, for which there is no place in heaven 
since flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor 
corruption inherit incorruption. There is no resurrection of the 
flesh. The true resurrection is the spiritual baptism bequeathed 
by Christ to the honi homines. Ilow shall man escape from 
his prison-house of flesh, and undo the effects of his fall ? For 
mere death brings no liberation, unless a man is become a new 
creation, a new Adam, as Christ was ; unless he has received the 
gift of the spirit and become a vehicle of the Paraclete. If a 
man dies unreconciled to God through Christ, he must pass 
through another cycle of imprisonment in flesh ; perhaps in 
a human, but with equal likelihood in an animal’s body. For 
when after death the powers of the air throng around and 
persecute, the soul flees into the first lodging of clay that it 
finds. 1 Christ was a life-giving spirit, and the boni homines, the 
“ good men,” as the Cathars called themselves, are his ambas- 
sadors. They alone have kept the spiritual baptism with fire 
which Christ instituted, and which has no connexion with the 
water baptism of John ; for the latter was an unregenerate 
soul, who failed to recognize the Christ, a Jew whose mode of 
baptism with water belongs to the fleeting outward world and 
is opposed to the kingdom of God. It would be interesting to 
trace Jiardc.sanes and the Syriac Hymn of the Soul in all 
this. 

The Cathars fell into two classes, corresponding to the Baptized 
and the Catechumens of the early church, namely, the Perfect, 
who had been “ consoled,” i.e. had received the gift of the 
I’araclete ; and the credentes or Believers. The i*erfcct formed 
the ordained priesthood, were women no less than men, and 
controlled the church ; they received from the Believers un- 
que.stioning obedience, and as ves.sel.s of election in whom the 
Holy Spirit already dwelt, they were adored by the faithful, 
who were taught to prostrate themselves before them whenever 
they asked for their prayers. For none but the Consoled had 
received into their hearts the spirit of God’s Son, which cries 
” Abba, Father.” They alone were become adopted sons, and 
so able to use the Lord’s Prayer, which begins, ” Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” The Perfect alone knew God and could 
address him in this prayer, the only one they u.sed in their 
ceremonies. The mere credens could at best invoke the living 
saint, and ask him to pray for him. 

All adherents of the sect seem to have kept three Lents in 
the year, as also to have fasted Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays of each week ; in these fasts a diet of bread and water 
was usual. But a eredens under probation for initiation, which 
lasted at least one and often several years, fasted always. The 
life of a Perfect was .so hard, and, thanks to the inquisitors, so 
fraught with danger, that most Believers deferred the rite until 
the death-bed, as in the early centuries many believers deferred 
bapti.sm. The rule imposed complete chastity. A husband 
at initiation left his wife, committing her ” to God and the 
gospel ” ; a wife her husband. A male Perfect could not lay his 
hand on a woman without incurring penance of a three-days’ 
fast. All begetting of children is evil, for Adam’s chambering 
with Eve was the forbidden fruit. It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman ; a man’s relations with his own wife are merely 
a means of fornication, and marriage and concubinage are 
indistinguishable as against the kingdom of God, in which 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage. Those only have 
been redeemed from earth who were virgins, undefiled with 
women. The passages of the New Testament which seem to 
connive at the married relation were interpreted by the Cathars 
as spoken in regard of Christ and the church. The Perfect must 
also leave his father and mother, and his children, for a man’s 
f.^es arc they of his own household. The family must be sacri- 

^ Here we have a doctrine of metempsychosis which seems of 
Indian origin (see Ascktictsm). But Julius Caesar {de B.G. vi. 13) 
a* tests this belief among the ancient Druids of Gaul. 


ficed to the divine kinship. He that loveth father or mother 
more than Christ is not worthy of him, nor he that lovetli more 
his son or daughter. The Perfect takes up his cross and follows 
after Christ. 

Next he must abstain from all flesh diet except fish. He may 
not even eat chee.se or eggs or milk, for they, like meat, are pro- 
duced per viam generationis seu coitus. Everything that i.s 
sexually begotten is impure. Fish were supposed to be born 
in the water without sexual connexion, and on the basis of this 
old physiological fallacy the Cathars equally with the Catholic 
framed their rule of fasting. And there was yet another reason 
why the Perfect should not eat animals, for a human soul might 
be doing time in its body. Nor might a Perfect or one in course 
of probation kill anything, for the Mosaic commandment applies 
to all life. He might not lie nor take an oath, for the precept 
“Swear not at all ” was, like the rest of the gospel, taken seriously. 
This was the chief of their “ anarchist doctrines.” - 

The Cathar riles, which remain to us in a manual of the sect, 
“ recall,” says the Abbe Guiraud, no too favourable a witness, 
“ those of the primitive church with a truth and precision the 
more striking the nearer we go back to the apostolic age.” 'J'hc 
medieval inquisitor saw in them an aping of the rites of llic 
Catholic church as he knew them ; but they were really, says the 
same authority, “ archaeological vestiges {i.e. survivals) of the 
primitive ('hristian liturgy. In the bosom of medieval socictx' 
they were the last witness to a state of things that the regular 
development of Catholic cult had amplified and tnodified. 
They resemble the erratic blocks which lost amid alien soils 
recall, where we find them, the geological conditions of earlier 
ages. This being so, it is of the deepest interest to study the 
(’athar cult, since through its rites we can get a glimpse of those 
of the primitive church, about which want of documents leaves 
us too often in the dark.” 

The central Cathar rite was consolamenfum, or baptism with 
.spirit and fire. The spirit received was the Paraclete derived 
from God and sent by Christ, who said, ” The Father is greater 
than I,” Of a consubstantial Trinity the (’athars naturally had 
never heard. Infant baptism they rejected because it was un- 
scriptural, and because all baptism with water was an appanage 
of the Jewish demiurge Jehovah, and as such expressly rejected 
by Christ. 

'rhe consolamentum removes original sin, undoes the sad effects 
of the primal fall, clothes upon us our habitation which is from 
heaven, restores to us the lost tunic of immortality. A Consoled 
is an angel w^alking in the flesh, whom the thin screen of death 
alone separates from Christ and the beatific vision. The rite was 
appointed by Christ, and has been handed down from generation 
to generation by the boni homines. 

The long probation called ” abstinence ” which led up to it 
is a survival of the primitive catechumenate with its scrutinies. 
The prostrations of the credens before the Perfect were in their 
manner and import identical with the prostrations of the cate- 
chumen before the exorcist. We find the same custom in the 
('eltic church of St Columba. Just as at the third scrutiny 
the early catechumen passed a last examination in the Gospels, 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, so after their year of abstinence the 
credens receives creed and prayer ; the allocution with which 
the elder “ handed on ” this prayer is preserved, and of it the 
Abb^ Guiraud remarks that, if it were not in a Cathar ritual, 
one might believe it to be of Catholic origin. It is so Christian 
in tone, he quaintly remarks elsewhere, that an inquisitor might 
have used it quite as well as a heretic. In it the Perfect addresses 
the postulant, as in the corresponding Armenian rite, by the name 
of Peter ; and explains to him from Scripture the indwelling 
of the spirit in the Perfect, and his adoption as a son by God. 
The Lord’s Prayer is then repeated by the postulant after 
the elder, who explains it clause by clause ] the words panis 

® The Abb^ Guiraud remarks that in refusing to take oatlis the 
Cathars “ contraried the social principles on which the constitutions 
of all states repose,” and congratulates himself that society is not 
yet so thoroughly ” laicized ” as to have given up oaths in the most 
important acts of social life. 
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supersiantialis being interpreted not of the material but of the 
spiritual bread, which consists of the Words of Life. 

There followed the Renunciation, primitive enough in form, 
but the postulant solemnly renounced, not Satan and his works 
and pomp, but the harlot church of the persecutors, whose 
prayers were more deadly than desirable. He renounced the 
cross which its priests had signed on him with their chrism, 
their sham baptisms and other magical rites. Next followed the 
spiritual baptism itself, consisting of imposition of hands, and 
holding of the Gospel on the postulant’s head. The elder begins a 
fresh allocution by citing Matt, xxviii. 19, Markxvi, 15, 16, John 
iii. 3 (where the Cathars’ text must originally have omitted in 
V. 5 the words “ of water and,” since their presence contradicts 
their argument). Acts ix. 17, 18, viii. 14-17, are then cited ; also 
John XX. 21-23, Matt.xvi. 18, 19, Matt, xviii. 18-20, for the Perfect 
one receives in this rite power to bind and loose. The Perfect’s 
vocation is then defined : he must not commit adultery nor 
homicide, nor lie, nor swear any oath, nor pick and steal, nor do 
unto another that which he would not have done unto himself. 
He shall pardon his wrongdoers, love his enemies, pray for them 
that calumniate and accuse him, offer the other cheek to the 
smiter, give up his mantle to him that takes his tunic, neither 
judge nor condemn. Asked if he will fulfil each of these, the 
postulant answers : “ 1 have this will and determination. Pray 
God for me that he give me his strength.” 

The next episode of the rite exactly reproduces the Roman 
confileor as it stood in the 2nd century ; “ the postulant says : 

* Parcite 7 whis. For all the sins I have committed, in word or 
thought or deed, I come for pardon to God and to the church 
and to you all.’ And the Christians shall say : * By God and by 
us and by the church may they be pardoned thee, and we pray 
God that he pardon you them.’ ” 

Tliere follows the act of “ consoling.” The elder takes the 
Gospel off the white cloth, where it has lain all through the 
ceremony, and places it on the postulant’s head, and the other 
good men present place their right hands on his head ; they 
shall say the parcias (spare), and thrice the “ Let us adore the 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit,” and then pray thus : “ Holy 
Father, welcome thy servant in thy justice and send upon 
him thy grace and thy holy spirit.” Then they repeat the 
” Let us adore,” the Lord’s Prayer, and read the Gospel 
(John i. 1-17). 

This was the vital part of the whole rite. The credens is now a 
Perfect one. He is girt with the sacred thread round his naked 
body under the breasts. Where the fear of the persecutor was 
absent he was also clad in a black gown. The Perfect ones 
present give him the kiss of peace, and the rite is over. This 
part of the rite answers partly to the Catholic confirmation of 
a baptized person, partly to the ordination of a pope of Rome or 
Alexandria. The latter in being ordained had the Gospel laid on 
their heads, and the same feature occurs in old Gallican and 
Coptic rites of ordaining a bishop. 

Thus the Cathar ritual, like that of the Armenian dissenters 
(see Paulicians), reflects an age when priestly ordination was 
not yet differentiated from confirmation. ” Is it not curious,” 
says the Abb6 Guiraud, “ to remark that the essential rite of the 
consolamentum is in effect nothing but the most ancient form of 
Christian ordination ? ” 

The CAthar Eucharist was equdly primitive, and is thus 
described by a contemporary writer in a 13th-century MS. of the 
Milan Library : — ” The Benediction of bread is thus performed 
by the C.athars. They all, men and women, go up to a table, and 
standing up say the ‘ Our Father.’ ^ And he who is prior among 
them, at the close of the Lord’s Prayer, shall take hold of the 
bread and say : * Thanks be to the God of our Jesus Christ. 
May the Spirit be with us all.’ And after that he breaks and 
distributes to all. And such bread is called bread blessed, al- 
though no one believes that out of it is made the body of Christ. 

1 Cf. S. Gregorii Ep. ix. 12 (26): “Mos apostolorum fuit ut ad 
ipsam solummodo orationem oblationis hostiam consecrarent,” 

(The custom of the apostles was to use no other prayer but the 
Lord's in consecrating the host of the offering.”) 


The Albanenses, however, deny that it can be blessed or sanctified, 
because it is corporeal ” (i.e. material). 

As Tertullian relates of his contemporaries in the 2nd century, 
so the Cathars would reserve part of their bread of blessing and 
keep it for years, eating of it occasionally though only after 
saying the Benedicite. The Perfect kept it wrapped up in a bag 
of pure white cloth, tied round the neck,-’ and sent it long distances 
to regions which through persecution they could not enter. On 
the death-bed it could even, like the Catholic Viaticum^ take the 
place of the rite of Consolamentum j if this could not be performed. 
Once a month this solemn rite of breaking bread was held, the 
credentes assisting. The service was called apparellameniunty 
because a table was covered with a white cloth and the Gospel 
laid on it. The Perfect were adored, and the kiss of peace was 
passed round. 

The influence of Catharism on the Catholic church was 
enormous. To counteract it celibacy was finally imposed on 
the clergy, and the great mendicant orders evolved ; while the 
constant polemic of the Cathar teachers against the cruelty, 
rapacity and irascibility of the J ewish tribal god led the church 
to prohibit the circulation of the Old Testament among laymen. 
The sacrament of “ extreme unction ” was also evolved by way 
of competing with the death-bed consolamentum. 

Authorities.— J. J. 1 . Dollinger. Beitrdge zur Sektengeschichte 
(Mimchcn. i8go) ; Jean Guiraud, Questions d'histoire (Paris, iyo6) ; 
F. C. Conybeare, The Key oj Truth (Oxford, i8y8) ; Henry C. Lea, 
History of the Inquisition (New York. 1888) ; C. Douais, L* 1 nquisition 
(Paris, 1906), and his Les Hdritiques du midi au XIII* siHle (Paris, 
1891) ,* Les Albigeois (Paris, 1879) ; also Practica Inquisitionis (of 
Bernard Gui or Guidon), (Paris, 1886) ; L. Ck*dat, Lc Nouveau Testa- 
ment, tradmt au XIII* sUcle en langue provenfale, suivi d*un rituel 
cathare (Paris, 1887); E. Cunitz in Beitrdge zu den theol. IPissewscA. 
(1852). vol. iv. ; P. van Limborcli, Liber Sententiarum Inquis. 
Tholos. fjoy-zjzj (Amsterdam. loga) ; Hahn, Gesch. der Keizer im 
M. A. (Stuttgart. 1845) ; Ch. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrtne de la secte 
des Cathares (Paris, 1849); A. Lombard, Pauliciens bulgares et 
Bons-Hommes (Geneva, 1879) ; Fredcricq, Corpus documentorum 
haer. pravitatis Neerlandicae (Gent, 1889-1896) ; Felix Tocco, 

“ Nuovi documenti ” in Archiv. di studi Hal, (1901), and his V Eresia 
net medio evo (Florence, 1881) ; P. Flade, Das rdmische Inquisitions^ 
verfahren in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1902) ; Ch. Molinier, “ Rapport 
sur une mission en Italic, ’* in Archives scientifiques de Paris, tom. 14 
(1888) ; E. H. Halkins, “ Robert Ic Bougre,” in American Hist. Rev. 
(1902). (F. C. C.) 

CATHAY, the name by which China (y.v.; was known to medi- 
eval Europe and is still occasionally referred to in poetry, as in 
Tennyson’s Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle ot Cathay.” 
It is derived from Khitai, or Khitat, the name which was properly 
that of the kingdom established by the Khit&n conquerors in the 
northern provinces of China about a.d. 907, which after the fall 
of this dynasty in 1125 remained attached to their former 
territory, and was subsecjuently applied by the nations of Central 
Asia to the whole of China. Thus ” Kitai ” is still the Russian 
name for China. The name penetrated to Europe in the 13th 
century with the fame of the conquests of Jenghiz Khan. After 
the discovery of southern China by European navigators Cathay 
was erroneously believed to be a country to the north of China, 
and it was the desire to reach it that sent the English adventurers 
of the i6th century in search of the north-east passage. 

CATHCART, SIR GEORGE (1794-185^), English soldier, third 
son of the 1st Earl Cathcart, was bom in London on the 12th of 
May 1794. He was educated at Eton and Edinburgh University. 
In 1810 he entered the army, and two years later accompanied 
his father to Russia as aide-de-camp. With him he joined the 
Russian headquarters in March 1813 ; and he was present at all 
the great battles of that year in Germany, and of the following 
year in France, and also at the taking of Paris. The fruits of his 
careful observation and critical study of these operations 
appeared in the Commentaries on the war in Russia and Germany 
1812-1813, a plain soldier-like history, which he published in 
1850. After the peace of 1814 he accompanied his father to the 
congress of Vienna. He was present at Quatre Bras and at 
! Waterloo, as an aide-de-camp to the duke of Wellington, and 
remained on the staff till the army of occupation quitted France, 

* Cf. Duchesne, Origines, ed. 1898, p. 177. 
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Reappointed .almost immediately, he accompanied the duke to 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and Venona, and in 1826 to 
Prussia. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1826, he was placed on 
half-pay in 1834. He was reciUled to active service in 1838, and 
sent as commander of tlic King’s Dragoon Guards to Canada, 
where ibe played an important part in .suppressing the rebellion 
and pacifying the countr>\ In 1844 be returned to England, 
and two years later was appointed deputy-lieutenant of the 
Tower, a post which he held up to the time of liis promotion to 
major-general in 1851. In Miirch 1852 he succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith as governor and connnandcr- in-chief at the Gape, and 
brought the Kaffir war, then in progress, to a successful conclu- 
sion. He promulpitod the first constitution of Giipe Oilony, and 
conducted operations against tlie Jlasuto. Cathcart was made a 
K.r.B. and received the thanks of both Houses for his .services 
( i 8 i ;3). In Deoemiber 1853 he was made adjutant-general of the 
army, but never entered upon his duties, being sent out to the 
Crimean War as soon as Ije arrived in England. He was even 
given a dormiint commission entitling him to the chief command 
in case of accident to Lord Raglan, and the highest hopes were 
fixed on him as a scientific and experienced soldier. But these 
hopes wore not to be fulfilled ; for he fell at the battle of Inkcrman 
(November 5, 1S54). His remains, with those of other officers, 
were buried on Cathcart’s Hill. Sir George (’athcart married in 
1824 Lady Goorgiana Grevillc, who survived him, and by whom 
he had a family. 

St'c Colhuvn's United Service Magazine, January 1855; Carre- 
sf^andeixe af the Hon. Sir (tdtrge Cnthiart uiativeto Kaffraria (1856) ; 
A. W. Kinglako’s Invasion of the Crimea, v'ol. v. 

CATHCART, WILLIAM SCHAW CATHCART, iST Earl 
(1755 1^43); English soldier and diplomatist, was born at Peter- 
sham on the 17th of September 1755, and educated al Eton. 
In 1771 he went to St Petersburg, whore his father, Charles, 
Qth Baron Cathcart (1721-1776), a general in the army, was 
ambassador. From 1773 ^111 ho studied law, but after 

succeeding to the barony in 1776 he obtained a commission in 
the cavalry. Proceeding to America in 1777, he had before the 
close of hi.s first campaign twice won promotion on the field of 
battle. In 1778 ho further distinguished himself in outpost 
work, and at the battle of Monmouth he ('ommanded an irregulaj* 
corps, the “ British Legion,*’ with conspicuous suecc-ss ; for a 
time also ho acted as quartermaster -general to the forces in 
America. Tic returned homo in 1780, and in lu-hruary 1781 wiis 
made captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Coldstream Guards. 
He was elected a represenlalivc poor for Scotland in 1788, and 
in 1792 he became colonel of the 29th foot. He s(‘rvcd with 
distinction in the campaigns in the Low Countries, J 793-1 795, 
in the course of which he was promoted major-gtnicral ; and in 
i8oi he was made a lieutenant-general, having in the meanwhile 
received the appointments of vice-admiral of Scotland (1795), 
privy councillor (1798), and colonel of the 2nd Life Guards 
(1797). From 1803 to 1805 Lord C.atheart was commandcr-in- 
chi(;f in Ireland, and in the latter year he was sent by Pitt in 
command of the British expedition to Hanover (see Napolkonk: 
Campaigns). After the recall of this expedition Cathcart 
commanded the forces in Scotland until 1807, when he was 
plac.cd in charge of the expedititin to Copenhagen, which sur- 
rendered to him on the 6th of September. Four weeks later 
he was created Viscount Cathcart of Cathcart and Baron 
Greenock of Greenock in the peerage of the TTnited Kingdom, 
resuming the Scottish command on his return from the front. 
On the ist of January 1812 he was promoted to the full rank of 
general, and a few months later he proceeded to Russia as am- 
na.ssador and military commissioner. In the latter capacity he 
served with the headquarters of the allies throughout IhO War 
of Liberation (i Si 2-1814) ; his success in the delicate and difficult 
task of maintaining harmony and devotion to the common cause 
^mong.st the generals of many nationalities was recognized after 
the w'ar by his elevation to the earldom (July 1814). He then 
went to St Petersburg, and continued to hold the post of am- 
bassador until 1820, when he returned to England. He died at 
his estate near Glasgow on the i6th of June 1843. 


His son, Charles Mjurray Cathcart, 2nd earl (i783’-i659), 
succeeded to the title in 1843. He entered tlie 2nd Life iGoiwds 
in 1800, and saw active service under Sir James Craig in the 
Mediterranean, 1805-1806. In j.807 he 'became by icourtesy 
Lord Greenock. He took part in the Walcheren expedition 
of jSoq as a major, and as a lieutenant-colonel served at Barossa, 
Salamanca and Vittoria. He had already gained staff experience, 
and he now served under Graham in Holland, 1814, as quarter- 
n^ter-general. He was present at Waterloo, and for his ser- 
vices received the C.B. and several foreign orders. During the 
peace he became deeply interested in scientific pursuits, imd a 
new mineral discovered by him in 1841 was named Greenockite. 
His later military .services included the chief command in Canada 
during a period of grave imrest (1846 -1849). He retired from 
active service in 1859, becoming a full general just before his 
death. The title passed to his son and grandson as 3rd and 
4th earls. 

CATHCART, a parish situated partly in Ren frcw.shire and 
partly in Lanarkshire, Scotland. 'I’hc Renfrewshire portion 
has the larger area (2387 acres), hut the smaller population (7375), 
the area of the Lanarkshire portion being 745 acres and the 
population (1901) 20,983. The industries include paper-making, 
dyeing and simdstone qiiariy^ing, hut limestone and coal have 
also been worked. The parish includes the town of Cathcart 
(pop. 4808), and the villages of Old and New Cathcart, but mixh 
of it, though outside the city boundaries, is practically continu- 
ous with some of the southern suburbs of Glasgow^, with which 
there is communication by electric tram and the Caledonian 
railway’s circular line. The White Cart flows through the 
parish. In the i2lh century Cathcart became a barony of the 
Cathcarts, who derived the title of their lordship (1460) and 
earldom (1814) from it. On the Queen's Knowe, a hillock near 
the ruins of Cathcart Castle, a memorial marks the spot where 
Queen Mary watched the progress of the battle of Langsidc 
(1568), the site of which lies within the parish. 

CATHEDRAL, more correctly “ cailhedral church” {eedesia 
catkedredis), the .churcli which contains the official “ seat ” or 
throne of a bishop — cathedra, one of the Latin names for this, 
giving us the adjective “ cathednd.” The adjective has gradu- 
ally, for briefness of speech, assumed the character of a sub- 
stantive, but though an instance of this (strictly incorrect) use 
of the word as a substantive has been found as far back as 1587, 
it beaime common only al the end of the i8th, or first half of 
the. 19th, century. One of tlie earliest instances of the term 
ecclfxia cathcdralis is said to occur in the acts of the council of 
Tarragona in 516. Another name for a cathedral church is 
ecclesia mater, indicating that it Ls the mother church. As being 
the one important church, it was also known as eedesia major. 
This is tlie formal expression used by Archbishop Walter Gray 
of York (1216-1255), and it is preserved in modern times by the 
name of ** La Majeure,** by which the old cathedral church of 
Marseilles is popularly known. Again, as the chief house of 
God, the cathedral church was the Domus Dei, and from this 
name the German Domkirche, or Dtnn, is derived, as also the 
Swedish Domkyrka, and the Italian Dtwmo. 

History and Organization.— It was early decreed that the 
caihedra of a bishop was not to be placed in the church of a 
village, hut only in that of a city. There was no difficulty as 
to this on the continent of Europe, where towns were numerous, 
and where the cities were the natural centres from which Chris- 
tianity was diffused among the people who inhabited the sur- 
rounding districts. In the British islands, however, the case 
was different ; towns were few, and owing to other causes, 
instead of exercising jurisdiction over definite areas or districts, 
many of the bishopys were bishops of tribes or peoples, as the 
bishops of the south Saxons, the west Saxons, the Somersaetas 
and others. The cathedra of such a bishop was often migratory, 
and was at times placed in one church, and then another, and 
sometimes'in the church of a village. In 1075 a council was held 
in London, under the presidency of Archbishop Lanfranc, 
which, reciting the decrees of the council of Sardica held in 347 
and that of Laodicea held in 360 on this matter, ordered the 
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bishop of the south Saxons to remove his see from Selsey to 
Chinhester ; the Wilts and Dorset bishop to remove his cathedra 
from Sherborne to Old Sarum, and the Mercian bishop^ whose 
cathedra was then at Lichfield, to transfer it to Chester. Traces 
of the tribal and migratoiy system may still be noted in the 
designatioi^s of the Irish sec of Meath (where the result has b^o 
that there is now no cathedral church) and Ossory, tl^e cathedral 
church of which is at Kilkenny. vSome of the Scottish sees were 
also migratwy. 

By the canon law the bishop is regarded os the pastor of the 
cathedral church, the parochia of which is hLs diocese. In view 
of this, canonists .speak of the cathedral church as the one 
church of the diocese, and all others are deemed cliapels in their 
relation to it. 

Occasionally two churches jointly share the distinction of 
containing the bishop’s cathedra* In such case they are said 
to lui con-cathedral in relation to each other. Instances of this 
occurred in England before the Heformation in the dioceses of 
liath and Wells,and of Coventry and Lichfield. Hence the double 
titles of those diticeses. In Ireland an example occurs at Dublin, 
where Christ Church and St I’atrick’s arc jointly the cathedral 
churchc.s of that diocese. In France the bishop of Couseran.s 
(a sec suppressed at the Revolution) had two con-cathedral 
churches at St J.»uier, and the bishop of Sisteron (a see also 
suppressed) had a second throne in the church of Forcalquier 
which is still called “La Con-cathedrale.” Other instances 
inight be niuned. In the case of York the collegiate churches 
of Beverley, Ripon and Southwell were almost in the same 
position, but althougli the archbishop had a stall in each he had 
nu dioce.san cathedra in them, and the chapters were not united 
with that of the metropolitical church in the direct guverrunent 
of tlie diocese, or the election of the archbishop, nor had they 
tliose other riglits which were held to denote the cathcsdral 
character of a church. 

C'atliedral churches are reckoned as of different degrees of 
dignity : (i) the simple cathedral cJiurch of a diocesan bishop, 
(2) the metropulitiail church to which the other diocesan catltedral 
churches of a province are suffragan, (3) the primatiuJ church 
under which are ranged n\etroix)litical churches and their 
provinces, (4) patriarchal churches to which primatial, metro- 
political, and simple cathedral churches alike owe allegiance. 
Tlie title of “ primate ” was occasionally conferred on metro- 
politans of sees ol great dignity or importance, such as Canterbury, 
York, Rouen, &c., whose cathedral churches remained simply 
metropolitical. Lyons, where the catliedraj church is still 
known as “ La Frimatiale,” and Lund in Sweden, may be cited 
as instances of churches winch were really primatid. J^yons 
had the archbishops of Sens and Paris and their provincial 
diocft.ses subject to it till the Revolution, and Lund had Uie 
ardibishop of Upsala and his province subject t<) it. As with 
the title of primate, so also that of “ patriarch ” Ims been 
conferred on sees such as Venic'e arul Lisbon, tlie Ciithedral 
churches of which are patriarchal in name alone. The cathedral 
church of St John Lateraja, the cathedral church of the pope os 
bishop of Rome and patriarch of the West, alone in western 
Europe possesses potentially a patriarchal character. Its 
fonni designation is “ Pairiarchalis tiasdlica^ Sarrosancta 
Romana Catketkalis Ecrleaia f.aierane.nstsJ'* 

The removal of a bishop's cathedra from n church deprives 
that churcit of its cathedral dignity, altlimigb often the name 
clings in common speech, as for example at Antwerp, which was 
deprived of its bishop at the French Revolution. 

The histoiy^ of the bofly of clergy attached to the cathedral 
church is obscure, arid as in eadi case local considierations 
affected its development, all that can be attempted is to give 
a general outline of the main features which were more or less 
conmioo to all. Originally the bishop and cathedral clergy 
formed a kind of religious community, which, in no true sense a i 
monastery, was nevertheless often called a monasteritmt. The 
word had not the restricted meaning which it afterwards acquired. I 
Hence the apparent anomaly that churches like York and 
Lincoln, which never had any monks attached to them, have \ 
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inherited the name of minster or monastery* in these early 
communities the clergy often lived apart in their own dwellings, 
and wtare not infrequently married. In the 8tii century, however, 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (743-766), compiled a code of rules 
for the clergy of tlie cathedral churches, which, though widely 
accepted in Germany and other parts of the continent, gained 
little acceptance in England. According to Chrodegang’s rule 
the cathedral cle^ were to live under a common roof, occupy 
a common dormitory and submit to the authority of a special 
officer. The of Chrodegang was, in fact, a modification of 
the Benedictine rule. Gisa, a native of Lorraine, who was 
bishop of Wells from 1061 to 1088, introduced it into England, 
and imposed its observance on the clergy of his cathedral churdi, 
but it was not followed for long there, or elsewhere in England. 

During the two centuries, roughly bounded by the years poo 
and 1 100, the cathedral clergy became more definitely oiganized, 
and were also divided into two cla.sses. One was that of a 
I monastic establishment of some recognized order of monks, 
very often that of the Benedictines, while the other class was 
that of a college of clergy, living in the world, and bound by no 
vows, cixcept those of their ordination, but governed by a code 
of statutes or canons. Hence the name of “ canon ” given to 
them. In this way arose the distinction between the monastic 
and secular cathedral churches. In England the monastic 
cathedral churches were Bath, Canterbury, Carlisle, Coventry, 
Durham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Winchester and Worcester, 
all of them Benedictine except Carlisle, which was a church of 
Augustinians. The secular diurches were Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, St Paul’s (London), Salisbury, 
Wells, York and the four Welsh cathedral churches. In Ireland 
all were secular except Christ Church, Dublin (Augustinian), 
and Down (Benedictine), and none, even in their earliest days, 
were ever, it is believed, churches of recognized orders of monks, 
except the two named. In Scotland St Andrew’s was Augus- 
tinkin, Elgin (or Moray), Glasgow and Aberdeen were always 
secular, and ordered on the models of Lincoln and Salisbury. 
Brechin had a community of Culdees till 137Z, when a secular 
chapter was constituted. I'lie cathedral church of Galloway, 
at Whithorn, of English foundation, was a church of Praemon- 
stmtensians. In Germany, as in England, many of the cathedral 
chuR'hes were monastic. In Denmark all seem to have l>een 
Benedictine at first, except Borglum, which was Praemon- 
slratensian till the RefoTmation, The others were changed to 
churches of secular canons. In Sweden, Upsala was originally 
Benedictine, but was secularized about 1250, and it was ordered 
that each of the cathedral churches of Sweden slioiild have a 
chapter of at least fifteen secular canons. In FraTK:e monastic 
chapters were very common, but nearly all the monastic cathedral 
churches there had been changed to churches of secular canons 
before the 1 7th century. One of the latest to be so -changed was 
that of Seez, in Normandy, which was Augustinian till 1547, 
when Pope p£uil III. dbpensed the members from their vows, 
and constituted them a chapter of secular canons. The chapter 
of Senez was monastic till 1647, ^nd otliem perhaps even 
kiter, but the rtiajority were secularized about the time of the 
Reformation. 

In the case of monastic cathedral churches there were zko 
dignitaries, the internal government was that of the order to 
wliich the chapter belonged, and aill the members kept perpetual 
residence. The reverse of this was the case with the secular 
chapters ; the dignities of provost, dean, preoentor, ohancelllor, 
treasurer, &c., soon came into being, for the regulation and good 
order of the clnireh and its services, while the non-resideace of 
the canons, rather than their pei^tual residence, became the 
rule, and led to t^ir duties being performed By body of 
“ vicars,,” who officiated for them at the senv^ices of the churdi. 

Abroad, the earliest head of a secular church seems to have 
been the provost {praeposituSy Probsl, ifcc.), who was charged, not 
only with the internal regulation of the church, and oversight 
of the memljecs of the chapter and control of the services, but 
was also the steward or seneschal of the lands and possessions 
of the church. latter often mainly coagaged his atientioni 
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to the neglect of hi$ domestic and ecclesiastical duties^ and 
complaints were soon raised that the provost was too much 
mixed in worldly affairs^ and was too frequently absent from his 
spiritual duties. This led, in many cases, to the institution of a 
new officer called the “ dean,” who had charge of that portion 
of the provost's duties which related to the internal discipline of 
the chapter and the services of the church. In some cases the 
office of provost was abolished, but in others it was continued, the 
provost, who was also occasionally archdeacon as well, remaining 
head of the chapter. This arrangement was most commonly 
followed in Germany. In ICngland the provost was almost un- 
known. Bishop Gisa introduced a provost as head of the chapter 
of Wells, but the office was afterwards subordinated to the other 
dignities, and the provost became simply the steward of certain 
of the prebendal lands. The provost of the collegiate church of 
Beverley was the most notable instance of such an officer in 
England, but at Beverley he was an external officer with no 
authority in the government of the church, no stall in the choir 
and no vote in chapter. The provost of Eton, introduced by 
Henry VL, occupied a position most netirly approaching that 
of a foreign cathedral provost. In Germany and in Scandinavia, 
and in a few of the cathedral churches in the south of France, 
the provost was the ordinary head of the cathedral chapter, but 
the office was not common elsewhere. As regards France, of 
t)ne hundred and thirty-six cathedral churches existing at the 
Revolution, thirty-eight only, and those either on the borders 
of Germany or in the extreme south, had a provost as the head 
of the chapter. In others the provost existed as a subordinate 
officer. There were two provosts at Autun, and Lyons and 
Chartres had four each, all as subordinate officers. 

The normal constitution of the chapter of a secular cathedral 
church comprised four dignitaries (there might be more), in 
addition to the canons. The dean (deranus) seems to have derived 
his designation from the Benedictine dean who had ten monks 
under his charge. The dean, as already noted, came into 
existence to supply the place of the provost in the internal manage- 
ment of the church and chapter. In England the dean was the 
head of all the .secular cathedral churches, and was originally 
elected by the chapter and confirmed in office by the bishop. 
He is president of the chapter, and in church has charge of the 
due jwrformance of the services, taking specified portions of them 
by statute on the principal festivals. He sits in the chief stall 
in the choir, which is usually the first on the right hand on enter- 
ing the choir at the west. Next to the dean (as a rule) is the 
precentor (primiceriuSf cantor ^ &c.), whose special duty is that of 
regulating the musical portion of the services. He presides in 
the dean’s absence, and occupies the corresponding stall on the 
left side, although there are exceptions to this rule, where, as at 
St Paul’s, the archdeacon of the cathedral city ranks second, 
and occupies what is usually the precentor’s stall. The third 
dignitary is the chancellor (sckolasticusy ecoldtrc, capiscol, 
magistral^ &c.), who must not be confounded with the chancellor 
of the diocese. The chancellor of the cathedral church is 
charged with the oversight of its schools, ought to read divinity 
lectures, and superintend the lections in the choir and correct 
slovenly readers. He is often the secretary and librarian of the 
chapter. In the absence of the dean and precentor he is president 
of the chapter. The easternmost stall, on the dean’s side of the 
choir, is usually assigned to him. The fourth dignitary is the 
treasurer {custos^ sacristaj chefieier). He is guardian of the fabric, 
and of all the furpitfiijMnd ornaments of the church, and his 
duty was to providrak^ad and wine for the eucharist, and 
candles and incen|te,jyd he regulated such matters as the 
ringing of the bells. ITie treasurer’s stall is opposite to that of 
the chancellor. The^df four dignitaries, occupying the four 
comer stalls in the choir, are called in many of the statutes the 
“ quatuor majores personae ” of the church. In many cathedral 
churches there wene additional dignitaries, as the praelector, 
subdean, vice-chandellor, succentor-canonicorum, and others, 
who came into existence to supply the places of the other absent 
dignitaries, for noii«>reildence was the fatal blot of the secular 
churches, and this they contrasted very badly with the 


monastic churches, where all the members were in continuous 
residence. Besides the dignitaries there were the ordinary 
canons, each of whom, as a rule, held a separate prebend or 
endowment, besides receiving his share of the common funds 
of the church. For the most part the canons also speedily 
became non-resident, and this led to the distinction of resi- 
dentiary and non-residentiary canons, till in most churches the 
number of resident canons became definitely limited in number, 
and the non-residentiury canons, who no longer shared in the 
common funds, became generally known as prebendaries only, 
although by their non-residence they did not forfeit their position 
as canons, and retained their votes in chapter like the others. 
This sy.stcm of non-rcsidence led also to the institution of vicars 
choral, each canon having his own vicar, who sat in his stall 
in his absence, and when the canon was present, in the stall 
immediately below, on the second form. The vicars had no 
place or vote in chapter, and, though irremovable except for 
offences, were the servants of their absent canons whose stalls 
they occupied, and whose duties they performed. Abroad they 
were often called demi-prebendaries, and they formed the has 
chceur of the French churches. As time went on the vicars 
were themselves often incorporated as a kind of lesser chapter, 
or college, under the supervision of the dean and chapter. 

There was no distinction between the monastic cathedral 
chapters and those of the secular canons, in their relation to the 
bishop or diocese. In both cases the chapter was the bishop’s 
consilium which he was bound to consult on all important matters 
and without doing so he could not act. Thus, a judicial decision 
of a bishop needed the confirmation of the chapter before it could 
be enforced. He could not change the service books, or “ use ” 
of the church or diocese, without capitular consent, and there are 
many episcopal acts, such as the appointment of a diocesan 
chancellor, or vicar general, whi('h still need confirmation by 
the chapter, but the older theory of the chapter as the bishop’s 
council in ruling the diocese has become a thing of the past, not 
in England only, but on the continent also. In its corporate capa- 
city the chapter takes charge sede vacante of a diocese. In Eng- 
land, however (except as regards Salisbury and Durham), this 
custom has never obtained, the two archbishops having, from time 
immemorial, taken charge of the vacant dioceses in their respec- 
tive provinces. When, however, either of the sees of Canterbury 
or York is vacant, the chapters of those churches take charge, not 
only of the diocese, but of the province as well, and incidentally, 
therefore, of any of the dioceses of the province which may be 
vacant at the same time. 

All the English monastic cathedral chapters were dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and, except Bath and Coventry, were refounded by 
liim as churches of secular chapters, with a dean as the head, and 
a certain number of canons ranging from twelve at Canterbury 
and Durham to four at Carlisle, and with certain subordinate 
officers as minor canons, gospellers, epistolers, &c. The precentor- 
ship in these churches of the “ New Foundation,” as they are 
called, is not, as in the secular churches of the “ Old Foundation,” 
a dignity, but is merely an office held by one of the minor canons. 

English cathedral churches, at the present day, may be 
classed under four heads : (i) the old secular cathedral churches 
of the Old Foundation,” enumerated in the earlier part of this 
article ; (2) the churches of the ” New Foundation ” of Henry 
VIII., which are the monastic churches already specified, with 
the exception of Bath and Coventry ; (3) the cathedral churches 
of bishoprics founded by Henry VIII., viz. Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough (the constitution of the 
chapters of which corresponds to those of the New Foundation) ; 
(4) modem cathedral churches of sees founded since 1836, viz. 
(a) Manchester, Ripon and Southwell, formerly collegiate churches 
of secular canons ; {b) St Albans and Southwark, originally 
monastic churches ; (c) Truro, Newcastle and Wakefield, 

formerly parish churches, (d) Birmingham and Liverpool, 
originally district churches. The ruined cathedral church of 
the diocese of Sodor (f.e. the Southern Isles) and Man, at Peel 
in the latter island, appears never to have had a chapter of clergy 
attached to it. 
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AuTHOkiTiES. — Frances. JDr eccleaiis cathedralibus (Venice, 1608): 
liordenavr, L'JSstat des cai/icdralcs {I'aris, 1U43) : ^ Espcn, 

Supfylcment J J I. , cap. 5 ; Hcncourl , I. vs Loix ccrU'tiasiiqttv^ de Fuimc 
(Paris, I75r)); La France rcclt^siuslifjue (Paris, lyyo) ; Danpaard, 
Om de iJanske Klostre i M iddclalderen (Copenhagen, 1830) ; Hinschiiis, 
Das Kirche^nrccht der Katkolikvn «. Protcstaiilvn in Deutschland, ii. 
(Berlin, 1^8) ; Walcott, ('athedralia (London. 1863) ; J'recman. 
Cathedral Church of Wells (London. 1870); 'Benson, T/w Cathedral 
(London, 1878) ; Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes (Camb., 1804). (T. M. F.) 

Architecture . — From the architectural point of view there is 
no speciai treatment as regards dimensions or style for a cathedral 
other than that required for a church or abbey, as there are eases 
when the former are comparatively small buildings (like the old 
cathedral at Athens), and some parish churches and abbeys are 
larger than many cathedrals. In recent times, indeed, some 
English abbeys or minsters, such as those of Ripon, Manchester, 

St AKians and 
Southwell, partly 
on account of 
their dimensions, 
have lieen raised 
to the rank of 
cathedrals, in 
consecjiiencc of 
tlie demand for 
additional sees; 
others, such as 
those of Bristol, 
Gloucester, Ox- 
ford, Chester and 
Belerborough, be- 
came cathedrals 
only on the dis- 
solution of the 
monasteries by 
Henry VIIL 
Undcrthchcad- 
ings Nave, Aislk, 
Choir, Apse, 
Chevkt, and 
LAt)Y-ClIAPEL,the 
priTK’ipal arrange- 
ments of the plan 
of a cathedral are 
dealt with, and 
its architectural 
features, such as 
Tower and Spire, 
Porch, Trifor- 
lUM, Clerestory 
and Vault, arc 
separately de- 

Fig. t .—man of Canterbury Cathedral. fined ; while in the 

article Architec- 
ture the evolution of the various styles in England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, is .set forth. It is only nacess&ry 
here to deal with the development of the eaistern end of English 
and foreign catliedrals, as it was in those that the greatest 
changes from the middle of the nth century to the close of the 
3 6 th century took place. 

Tlic earliest extended development of the eastern end of the 
cathedral is that which was first set out in Edward the Confessor’s 
church at Westminster, probably bonowed from the ancient 
church of St Martin at Tours ; in this church, dating probably 
from the loth centur)^ two new elements are found, (r) the carry- 
ing of the choir aisle round a circular apse so as to provide a 
processional aisle round the eastern end of the church, and (2) five 
apsidal chapels, constituting the germ of tlie chevet, which 
transformed the eastern terminations of the French cathedrals 
in the 12 th and 13th centuries. It is only within recent times 
that the foundations of the- early church at Tours with its choir 
aisle and chapels have been traced under the existing church. 



In Edward the Confe.ssor’s church (1050) there were probably 
only three chapels and a processional aisle ; in the next example 
at Gloucester (1089) were also three chapels, two of which, on the 
north and south sides of the aisle, still remain ; the same is found 
in Canterbury (1006-1107) and Norwich (io8q-iiiq), the 
eastern chapel in all three cases ha^dng been taken dowTi to 
make way for the Lady-chapel in Gloucester and Norwich, and 
for the Trinity chapel in Canterbury cathedral (fig. i). The 
semicircular aisle is said to have cxi.sted in the Anglo-Norman 
cathedral of Winchester, but the eastern end being square, two 
chapels were arranged filling the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal chapel projecting beyond the east wall. This semi- 
circular processional aisle with chevet chapels was the favourite 
typie of plan in the Anglo-Norman cathedrals, and was followed 
up to about the middle of the J2th century, when the English 
builders in some cases returned to the square east end instead of 
the scmit'ircular apsidal termination. 'I'he earliest example of 
this exists in Romscy Abbey (c. 1 130), where the processional 



Fig. 2.- -Plan of Salisbury Cathedral. 


path crosses behind the presbjTery, there being eastern apsidal 
chapels in the axis of the presbytery aisle and a central rectangular 
chapel beyond. A similar arraitgement is found in Hereford 
cathedral, and exists in Winchester, Salisburj’ (fig. 2), Durham, 
St Albans, ExcUt, Ely, Wells and Peterborough, except that in 
all those cases (except Wells) the eastern chapels are square 
ended ; in V'ells cathedral the most eastern chapel (the Lady- 
chapcl) has a polygonal termination ; in Durham (fig. 3), the 
eajitem chapels are all in one line, constituting the chapel of the 
nine altars, which was probably borrowed from the eastern end of 
Fountains Abbey. It should be noted that in some of the above 
the original design has been transformed in rebuilding ; thus in 
St Albans, Durham, York and Exeter cathedrals, there was no 
eastern ambulatory but three parallel apses, in some cases 
rectangular externally. In Southwell, Rochester, Ely and 
Chester there was no processional path or ambulatory round the 
east end ; in Carlisle no eastern chapels ; and in Oxford only one 
central apse. In Ely cathedral (fig. 4) the great central tower 
built by the first Norman abbot (3082-1094) fell down in 1321, 
carrying with it portions of the adjoining bays of the nave, 
transept and choir ; instead of attempting to rebuild the tower, 
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Alan of Walsingham conceived the idea of obtaining a much 
larger area in the centre of the c^ithedral, and instead of rebuild- 
ing the piers of the tower he took as the base of his design a central 
octagonal space, the width of which was equal to that of nave 
and aisles, with wide arches to nave, transepts and choir, and 
smaller arches across the octagonal sides ; from shafts in the 
eight pier angles, ribs in wood project forward and carry a smaller 
octagon on which the lantern rests. Internally the effect of this 
central octagon is of great beauty and originalily, and it is the 
only instance of such a feature in English Gothic architecture. 
(See ARrHiTECTURE, Plate VIII. fig. 82.) 

The earliest example of the chovrl is probably to he found 
in the church of St Martin at l ours ; this was followed by others 



at Tournus, Clermont-Ferrand, Auxerre, Chartres, Lc Mans 
and other churches built during the great church-building 
period of the nth century. In the still greater movement in 
the i2th century, when the episcopacy, supported by the eman- 
cipated communes, undertook the erection of cathedrals of 
greater dimensions and the reconstruction of others, in some 
ceases they utilized the old foundations, as in Chartres (fig. 5), 
Coutances and Auxerre cathedrals, while in others (as at Lc 
Mans) they extended the eastern termination, much in the 
same way as in many of the early examples in England, with 
this in^ortant difference, that when the apsidal cast end was 
given up (about the middle of the 12th century) in favour of the 
square east end in England, the French, on the other hand, 
developed it by doubling the choir aisles and adding to the 
number of extra chapels ; thus in Canterbury^, Norwich and 
Gloucester, there were only three apsidal chapels in the chevet, 
whereas in Noyon (1150), Soissons (1190), Reims (1212), Tours, 
S^ez, Bayeux (1230), Clermont (1275), Senlis, Limoges, Albi 
and Narbonne cathedrals there were five ; in Amiens, Le Mans 
tnd Beauvais, there were seven apsidal chapels, and in Chartres 
"rilthcdral nine. Double aisles round the choir, of which there 


are no examples in England, are found in the cathedrals of 
Paris, Bourges and 
Le Mans ; the 
cathedral of Sens 
(fig. 6) (1144-1168) 
possesses one feat- 
ure which is almost 
unique, viz. the 
coupled columns of 
the alternate bays 
of nave and choir 
and of the apse ; 
and these were 
introduced into 
the chapel of the 
I'rinity in Canter- 
bury cathedral, 
probably from the 
designs of William 
of Sens, by lus suc- 
cessor William the 
Englishman. 'Lhc 
square east end 
found no favour in 
France • • Laon, 

Poiters and l)ol be- 
ing the only cathe- 
dral examples ; and 
of the triapsal 
arrangement, viz. 
with apses in the 
axes of the choir 
aisle and a central 
ap.se, the only ex- 
ample is that the 
cathedral of Autiin. 

The immense de- 
velopment given to 

the eastern limb ^ ^ it , 1 

of the French Fio. 4.- Plan of Ely Cathedral. 

cathedrals was some- 
times obtained at the 
expense of the nave, so 
that, notwithstanding 
the much greater 
dimensions compared 
with English examples, 
in the latter the naves 
are much longer and 
consist of more hays 
than those in France. 

In one of the French 
cathedrals, Bourges, 
there is no transept ; 
on the other hand there 
are many examples in 
which this part of the 
church is emphasized 
by having aisles on 
each side, as at Laon, 
Soissons, Chartres, 
Reims, Amiens, Rouen 
and Clermont cathe- 
drals. Transept aisles 
in England are found 
in Ely, York, Wells 
and Winchester cathe- 
drals, in the last being 
carried round the south 

Fin. 5.— Plan of Chartres Cathedral. ends of the 

transept ; aisles on the 
east side of the transept only, in some cases probably for 
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additional altars, exist in Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Peter- 
borough and Ripon cathedrals ; and on the north side only in 
Hereford cathedral. In Rouen cathedral, east of the transept 
aisles, there are apsidal chapels, which with the three chapels in 
the chevet make up the usual number. The cathedral of Poitiers 
has been referred to as an example of a square east end, but a 
sort of compromise has been made by the provision of three 
segmental apses, and there are no windows in the east front ; 
the rnost remarkable divergence from the usual design is founrl 
here in the absence of any triforium or clerestory, owing to the 
fact that the vault of the aisles is nearly as high as that of the 
nave, so that it constitutes an example of what in Germany 
(where there are many) are called Ilallen Kitchen ; the light 
being obtained througli the aisle windows only gives a gloomy 
effect to the nave. Another departure from the usual plan is 
that found in Albi cathedral (1350), in which there are no aisles, 
their place being taken by chapels between the buttresses which 
were required to resist the thrust of the nave vault, the widest 
in PVance. The cathedral is built in brick and externally has 
the appearance of a fortress. In the cathedrals of the south- 
west of France, where the naves arc covered with a series of 
domes — as at Cahors, Angouleme and St Front dc P6rigueux — 



Fig. G. — Plan of Sens Cathedral. Cathedral. 


the immense piers required to carry them made it necessary to 
dispense with aisles. The cathedral of Angouleme (fig. 7) 
consists of a nave covered with three domes, a transept of great 
length with lofty towers over the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal choir with four chevet chapels. In St Front de P^rigueux 
(1150), based on St Mark’s at Venice, the plan consists of nave, 
transept and choir, all of equal dimensions, each of them, as 
well as the crossing, vaulted over with a dome, while originally 
there was a simple apsidal choir. 

Returning now to the great cathedrals in the north of France, 
we give an illustration (fig. 8) of Amiens cathedral (from Viollet 
le Due’s DicHonnaire raisanne) which shows the disposition of a 
cathedral, with its nave-arches, triforium, clerestory windows 
and vault, the flying buttresses which were required to carry the 
thrust of the vault to the outer buttresses which flanked the 
aisle walls, and the lofty pinnacles which surmounted them. 
In this case there was no triforium gallery, owing to the greater 
height given to the aisles. In Notre Dame at Paris the triforium 
was nearly as high as the aisles ; in large towns this feature gave 
increased accommodation for the congregation, especially on the 
occasion of great f^tes, and it is found in Noyon, Laon, Senlis 
and Soissons cathedrals, built in the latter part of the 12th 
century ; later it was omitted, and a narrow passage in the 
thickness of the wall only represented the triforium ; at a 
still later period the aisles were covered with a stone 
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pavement of slight fall so as to allow of loftier clerestory 
windows. 

The cathedrals in Spain follow on the same lines as those in 
France. The cathedral of Santiago de Compostela is virtually a 
copy of St Sernin 
at Toulouse, con- 
sisting of nave 
and aisles, tran- 
septs and aisles, 
and a choir with 
chevet of five 
chapels ; at Leon 
there is a chevet 
with five apsidal 
chapels, and at 
Toledo an east end 
with double aisles 
round the apse 
with originally 
seven small apsi- 
dal chapels, two 
of them rebuilt at 
a very late period. 

At Leon, Barce- 
lona and Toledo 
the processional 
passage round the 
apse with apsidal 
chapels recalls the 
French disposi- 
tion, there being 
a double aisle 
around the latter, 
but in Leon and 
Toledo cathedrals 
the east end is 
masked externally 
by other buildings, 
so that the beauty 
of the chevet is entirely lost. At Avila and Salamanca (old 
cathedral) the triapsal arrangement is adopted, and the same 
is found in the German cathedrals, with one important excep- 
tion, the cathedral of Cologne, which was based on that of 
Amiens, the comparative height of the former, however, being 
so exaggerated that scale has been lost, and externally it has 
the appearance of an overgrown monster. 

Under the headings Vault, Flying Buttress, Pinnacle, 
ClerewStory and Triforium, definitions are given of these chief 
components of a cathedral or church ; but as their design varies 
materially in almost every examjile, without a very large number 
of drawings it would be impossible to treat them more in detail. 
The perspective view, taken from Viollet le Due’s dictionary, of the 
interior of the nave of Amiens cathedral illustrates the principal 
features, viz. the vault (in this case quadripartite, with flying 
buttresses and pinnacle), the triforium (in this case limited to a 
narrow passage in the thickness of the wall), and the nave-arches, 
with the side aisles, beneath the windows of which is the decorative 
arcade. (R. p. S.) 

CATHELINEAU, JACQUES (1759-1793), French Vendean 
chieftain during the Revolution, was born at Tin-en-Manges, in 
the country now forming the department of Maine-et-Loire. 
He became well known in the country of Anjou, over which he 
travelled as a pedlar and dealer in contraband goods. His 
physical strength and his great piety gave him considerable 
ascendancy over the peasants, who sumamed him “ the saint of 
Anjou.” In the first years of the Revolution Cathelineau 
listened to the exhortations of Catholic priests and royalist 
emigres, and joined the insurrection provoked by them against 
the revolutionary government. Collecting a band of peasants 
and smugglers, he took the chateau of Gallais, where he capn 
tured a cannon, christened by the Vendeans the “ Missionary ” ; 
he then took the towns of Chemill6, Cholet, Vihiers and 
Chalonnes (March 1793). His companions committed atrocities 
which brought upon them terrible reprisals on the part of the 
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Republicans. Meanwhile Calhelincau’s troops increased, and he 
combined with the other Vendean chiefs, such as N. Stofflet and 
Oi^M)l d'JClb^e, taking the towns of Beaupreau. Fontenay and 
Saurnur. T'he first .successes of the Vendeans were due to the fact 
lhal the Republicans had not expected an insurrection. When 
the resistance to the insurgents became more .serious, differences 
jirose among their leaders. To avoid these ris'alries, it is thought 
that ( alhelineau w-as named generalissimo of the reliefs, though 
his authority Dvrr the undisciplined troops wa.s not increa.sed by 
the new office. In 1793 all the Royalist forces tried to capture 
Nantes. C alhelineau entered the town in spite of the resistance of 
General J. B. C. Canclaux, but be was killed, and the N'endean 
army broke up. Numerous relatives of Cathclineau also perished 
in the w'ar of La Vendee. II is grandson, Henri de rathclineau, 
figured in the war of if<70 between France and Germany (see 
also ; Chouaks). 

See Tort, ]”»> /. Cathcliurnu (i8«2) : “ I.a Legende de Cattic- 

lincau ” in the review 1m \'ol. xxiv. ; Les 

Onf^nu's ill* la Vendee (Tans, i.S.S.S, 2 vf)ls.) , Ihiiionniiire hntorique 
de hliiuii'-i't-lMite \ ('relineriii-Jolv. IJisUnre de In \'t:ud6e militaite \ 
Th. Mnret. Vie po/iuhure de Caihelnicitn (1K4.5). (R. A.*) 

CATHERINE, SAINT, 'i'he Roman hagiology contains the 
record of six saints of this name. i. Sj* (Catherine of Alex- 
andria, Virgin and Martyr, whose day of commemoration 
Hiriirs on the 25th of November, and in some places on the 5th of 
March. 2. St C'atiierine of Sweden, a daughter of St Jfridget, 
who (lied abbess of Watzen in March 1381, and is commemorated 
on the 22nd of that month. 3. Sx rATHKRiNE of .Siena, 1347- 
1380, whose festal day is observed on the 30th of April. 4. St 
('atherinf of IJoi.ooNA, 1413-1463, a visi(jnar}% abbess of 
the convent of the Poor Glares in Bologna, canonized by Pope 
benedic t XIII., and commemorated throughout the Franciscan 
order on the 9tb of March. 5. St Catherine of Geno-\,^ w'ho 
belonged to the noble family of Fieschi, was born about 1447, spent 
h(!r life and her means in succouring and attending on the sick, 
esjiecially in the time of the plague which ravaged (xenoa in 1497 
and 1501, died in that city in 1510, was beatified by Clement V. 
in 1675 and canonized by Clement XII. in 1737 ; her name was 
placed in the calendar on the 22nd of July by Benedict XIV. 
6. St Catherine de' Rktt, of Florence, daughD r of a wealthy 
mcrcfiant prince, was born in 1522, became a nun in the convent 
of the Dominicans at Prato in 1536, and died in 1589. She was 
famous during her life-time for the weekly ecstasy of the Passion, 
during which in a trance she experienced the sufferings of the 
Holy Virgin contemplating the Passion of her Skm. She was 
canonized in 1746 by Benedict XIV., who fixed her fesstal (.lay on 
the 13th of Februaf)’. In C eltic and Fnglish martyrologies 
(November 25) there is also commemoraled St (Catherine Audley 
(r. 1400), a recluse of Ledbury, Hereford, who was reputed for 
piety and clairvoyance. 

Of two of these saints, St Catherine of Alexandria, the St 
Catherine par excellenre, and St C atherine of Siena, something 
more must be said. Of the former history has little or 
Cmtb0titt§, nothing to tell. 'I'he Maronite scholar, [o.seph vSimon 
viiy/ii Assemani (1687-1768), first identified her with the 
mmrtyr, and wealthy lady of Alexandria (ICusebius, 

Hist, EccL viii. 14) who, for refusing the solicitatioas of the 
emperor Maximinus, was deprived of her property and banished. 
But Rufinus {Hist. Ecd, viii. 17) called this lady Dorothea, and 
the old Catherine legend, ns recorded in the Roman martyrology 
and by Simeon Metaphrastes, has quite other features. Accord* 
ing to it Catherine was the daughter of King Konetos, eighteen 
years old, beautiful and wise. During the persecution under 
Maximinus slie sought an interview with the emperor, upbraided 
him for liis cruelties, and adjured him to give up the worship of 
false gods. 'The angry tyrant, unable to refute her arguments 
himself, seait for pagan scholars to argue with her, but they were 
discomfited. Catherine was then scourged and cast into 
prison, and the emprcs.s was sent to reason with her ; but the 
dauntle.s.s virgin converted not only the empress Init the Rtmian 

^ Sac th(j .study in Baron Fr. von Hiigel’s Mystical Element in 
Religicm (1909). 


general and his soldiers who had accompanied her. Maximirrus 
now ordered her to be broken on the wheel ; but the wheel wa.s 
shattered by her touch. The headsman’s axe proved more fatal, 
and the martyr’s body was borne by angels to Mount Sinai, 
where Justinian 1 . built the famous monastery in her honour. 
Another development of the legend i.s that in which, having 
rejected many offers of marriage, she was taken to heaven in 
vision and betrothed to Christ by the Virgin Mary. 

Of all these marv'ellous incidents ver\^ little, by the universal 
admksion of Catholic scholars, has survived the test of modern 
criticism. That St Catherine actually existed there i.s, indeed, 
no evidence to disprove ; and it is possible that some of the 
elements in her legend are due to confu.sion with the .story of 
Hypatia (g.v.), the neo-platonic philosopher of Alexandria, who 
was done to death by a Christian mob. To tlie men of the middle 
ages, in any case, St Catherine was very real ; she was ranked with 
the fourteen most helpful saints in heaven, and was the constant 
theme of preachers and of po(Ts. Her festival was celebrated in 
many places with the utmost splendour, and in certain dioceses in 
France was a holy day of obligation as late as the beginning of the 
17th century. Numberless chapels were dedicated to h<T, and in 
nearly all chun'hcs he r statue was set up, the saint I)eing repre- 
.sented with a wht^el, her instrument of torture, and sometimes 
w'ith a (Town and a book. 'J’he wheel being her .symbol she 
was the patron saint of wheelwrights and mechanics ; as the 
ronfounder of hetitlien sophistry she was invoked by tluiologians, 
ap(jlogists, prcachtT.s and philosophers, and wa.s claj.-sen as th(; 
patron .safnt of the uni\ ersity of J^aris ; as the most holy and 
illu.strious of Christian virgins she bc('amc the tutelary .saint of 
numsand virgins generally. So late as the i6th century, Ik>ssuet 
delivered a panegsrir her, and it was the a(;ti()n of Dom 
Deforis, the Benedictine editor of bis works, in criticizing the 
a('eiira(y of the data on which this wiis based, that first dis- 
credited the legend. 'I'lic saint's feast was rcmoNcd from the 
Breviary at Baris about this lime, and the devotion to St Catherine 
has .‘(ince lost its earlier popularity. See T.eoii (Uugnet's article 
in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. iii. (London, 1908). 

St Catherine of Siena was the youngest of the twenty-five 
children of Giacomo di Bt'nincasa, a dyer, and wa.s born, with a 
twin-sister w'ho did not survive her birth, on the si 
25th of March 1347. A highly sensitive and imagin- Catherine 
ativc child, she very early began to practise asceticism 
and see visions, and at the age of seven solemnly dedicated her 
virginity to Christ. She was attracted by what she had heard of 
the desert anchorites, and in 1363-1364, after much struggle, 
persuaded her parents to allow her to take the habit of the* 
Jlominican tertiaries. For a while she led at home the life of a 
recluse, speaking only to her confessor, and spending all her time 
in devotion and spiritual ecstasy. Her innate humanity and 
sound sense, however, led her gradually to return to her place in 
the family circle, and she began also to seek out and help the 
poor and the sick. In 1368 her father died, and she assumed the 
care of her mother Lapa. During the following years she became 
known to an increasingly wide circle, especially as a peacemaker, 
and entered into ceirrespondencc with many friends. Her 
peculiarities excited suspicion, and charges seem to have Ixjen 
brought again.st her by some of the Dominican.s, to answer 
which she went to Florence in 1374, soon returning to Siena to 
tend the plague*stricken. Here first she met the Dominican 
friar, Raimonclo of Capua, her confessor and biographer. 

'i'he year 1375 found Catherine entering on a wider stage. At 
the invitation of Piero Gambacorti, the ruler of the republic of 
}''isa, she visited that city and there endeavoured to arouse 
enthusiasm for the proposed crusade, urging princes and presi- 
dents, commanders and private citizens alike to join in “ the 
holy passage,” 'fo this task was added that of trying to keep 
Pisa and Lucca from joining the 'I'uscan League against the 
pope, it was at Pisa, in the church of Santa CVistina, im tlie 
fourth Sunday in l,ent (April 1), while rapt in ecsta.sy after the 
communion, that Catherine’s greatest traditional glory l)efell 
her, viz. the stinmaia or impression on her hands, feet and heart, 
of the wounds corresponding with those received by Christ at his 
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crucifixion. The mark«, however,’ were at her prayer not made 
visible. There is no need to doubt the reality of ^Catherine’s 
exaltation, but it should be remembered that she and her <-ircle 
were Dominiciins, and that the stigmata of St KrancMs of Assisi 
were considered the crowning glory of the saint, and hitherto the 
exclusive boast of the Franciscans. The tcndexicy observable in 
many t)f tlie austerities and miraxiles attributed to St Otiierine to 
outstrip those of other saints, particularly Francis, is especially 
remarkable in this marvel of the stigmata, and so acute liecame 
the rivalry between the two orders that Pope Sixtus IV., himself 
a J^ranciscan, issued a decree asserting that St J^rands had an 
exclusive monopoly of this particular wonder, and making it 
a censurable oft'ence to represent St Catherine receiving the 
stigmata. 

in the year 1376. the 29IJ1 of Catherine's life, Gregory XI. was 
living and holding the papid court at Avignon. He was the la.st 
of seven French pope.s in succession who had done so, and had 
perpetuated for seventy-three years what ecclcsiasticud writers 
are fond of terming “ the Jiabylonian captivity of tlie church." 
'lb put an end to tliis absenteeism, and to bring back the papacy 
to Italy was tlie cherished and anxious wish of all good Italians, 
and espc<'ially of all Italian cliurchmen, Petrarch Jiad urgently 
pressed Url>an V., Grt^gory’s immediate predecessor, to iiccom- 
plish the desired change ; and Dante had at an earlier date 
laboured to liring about the same oh)rct. Put these and all the 
other influences which Italy had striven to bring to Ix-ar on the 
popes had hitherto failed to induce them to return. In these 
circuinslanc'es (uthcrine determined to try her powers of per- 
suasion and argument, attempting first by correspondence to 
reconcile Gregory and the Florentines, who had been placed under 
an interdict, and tlieri going in person as the representative of 
the latter to Avignon, where she arrived on the i8th of June, 
(iregory empowered her to treat for peace, but the Florentine 
ambassadors were first tardy and then faithless. Nothing 
daunted, (atheriue herself besought Gregory^ who, indeed, 
was himself so minded, to return, and he did so, in Septemlxjr 
(taking the sea route from Marseilles to Genoa), though perliajis 
intending only to make a temporary stay in Italy. Catherine 
went home by land and stayed for a month in Cienoa with 
Madoniui Grietta Scotti, a noble lady of that city, at whose house 
Gregory had a long colloquy witli her, which encouraged him to 
push on to Rome. To this year, 1376, belongs the admission to 
Catherine’s circle of disciples of Stefano di (brrado Maconi, a 
Sienese noble distinguished by a character full of charm and 
purity, and her healing of the bitter feud between his family 
and the Tolomei. Another family quarrel, that of the Salimbeni 
at Rocca d’Orria, was ended by her intervention in 1377. This 
year also she turned the ca.stle of Belcaro, which liad been given 
to her, into a monastery. 

Mcanwdiile the returned pope was not having an easy time. 
Besides perpetuating tht* strife with his enemies he was alienating 
his friends, and finding it mcreasingly difiicult to pay his mer- 
cenaries. He vented his angex upon Catherine, who reproved 
him for minding temporal rather than spiritual things, but in 
the beginning of 1378 sent her on an eml.mssy to Florence and 
especially to the Guelph fmrty. While she was urging the 
citizens to make peace with the pope there came the news of 
his death. During the troubles that ensued in Florefice Catherine 
nearly lost her life in a popular tumult, and sorely jiegnftted not 
winning her heart’s desire, " the red rose of martyrdom.” Peace 
was signed with- the new pope, Urban VL, and Catherine, having 
.thus accomplished her second great polkicaJ task, went home 
again to Siena. Thence .on tllxe outbreak of the schism Urban 
summoned her to Korrie, whither, somewhat Teluctantly, she 
journeyed with her mow large spiritual family in Novenaber. 
Once arrived slie gave herself heartily to Urban’s cause^ and 
wore her slendea* powers out in restraining his impafiient temper, 
quieting the revolt of the people of Rome, and trying to win for 
Urban the support of Hurope. Aiter prolonged and continual 
su-ffering she died on tlie 29th of April 1380. 

Catherine of Siena lived on not only in herwritingn hut in herdls 
ciples. During her short course she gatliered round her a devicMied 
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company of men and women trained to Ulviur for Uic reformation of 
tlic individual, the church and the state. Her death naturally broke 
up the fcllow.ship, but its inernbers did not cease* their activity and 
kept up what mutual correHj)ondenct* was possible. Among them 
were Fra Raimondo, who became tnaHlcr-getieral of tfie Dommicana, 
William Flctc, an ascctically-mindod Fi^dishman from Cambridge. 
Stefano Macxiiii, w ho joined the Carthusiaiib and ultimately became 
prior-general, and the two secretaries, Neri di Landoccio and Fran- 
cesco Malavolti. The last of her bund, Tommaso Caftarini, died in 
1434, but the work was taken up, thongli in other shape, by Savon- 
arola, between Francis of Asi5i.si and wliotu Catherine forms the 
connecting link. 

Catherine's works consist of (1) a treatise occupying a closely- 
printed quarto volume, which Fra Raimondo <lescni»(*s as " a 
dialogue liet-w'een a soal. winch asked four questions ot the Lord, and 
the same Lord, who made answer and gave insl ruction in many 
most useful trnllis,” (.^) hitters, and (3) jn-ayers. 'I'lie dialogue is 
entitled. The linok of Divine Doitrinc, piven in ftetson bv (iod the 
l ather, speaking to the mind of the most gloriou^t and holv virgin 
C uthcrine of Siena, and ivritten down nv a/ic dictated it tn the vnlftar 
tongue, she beiiift the while entv/inccd, and actuailv heattnf^ what God 
spoke in her. The work is declared to have been dictated by the 
saint in her father’s house in .Siena, a little before she went to Rome, 
and to have been conqdcted on the 13th of Detober 1378. The V»ook 
opens with a ]>a.ssage on the essence of mysticism, the unitm of the 
soul with God m love, and the bulk of it i.s a compendium oj the 
sjuntiial leatJiings scattere.d throughout her le11i*rs. There is mori; 
monologue than dialogue. The book has a .significant jilace in the 
histoiy of ItaliHTi literature. " In a language which is singularly 
poor in mystical works it stands with the Dtrina Commedia as one of 
the two supreme attem])ts to express the eternal in the symbol ism 
ot a day. to paint tlie union of the soul with the supra sensible while 
.still imprisoned in the flesh." The prayers (twemty-six m all) are 
mostly mystical out jionriiigs rep<*ating the aspirations found in her 
olliet 'writings. Ot more interest ai‘e tlie letters, ni'arly four hundred 
in tuimber. and atldressed to kings, j.>oj)cs. cardinals, bishops, con- 
ventual boclii's, political corporalious and private individuals, 
'llieir historical nn]>ortanri‘, their .s]nritual fragrance and their 
literary value combine to put their author almost on a level with 
Petrarch as a 14th-century letter-writer. Her language is the purest 
Tuscan ol the golden age ol the Italian vernaculiir, ami witli sjion- 
taueous clo<piene.<.‘ she passes to and fro betwwn spiritual counsel, 
domestic advice and political guidance. 

.\itTHOkiTiLh. The sources for tlie personal life of Catherine of 
Siena are (1) the Ihfu or Lct^cnda, Fra Rdimondo’s biography written 
13S4 i3«).‘), first ])ul>hshe(l m I.atin at Cologne, 1554, and widely 
translated ; (i) the Processus, a collection of testimonies and letiters 
by tlio.se of her followers who survived in 1411, and hud to justify 
the reverence jiaid to the memory ol one vet uncauouijted ; (3) the 
Supplemenlum to Raimondo’s Vita, eompifed by Tommaso Caffarmi 
in 1414 : (4) the Le-^enda abloeviata, Caffarini's summary of the Vita, 
translated into beautiful Italian by Stefano Maconi ; (.5) tlie Letters, 
of which the .s.landarcl edition is that of Ciirolamo Gigh (2 vols,, 
Siena, 1713, Lucca, 1721). A .selection of these has lM»en publLshcd 
in English by V. D. Scudder (London. IU05). A complete biblio- 
graphy i.s given in F. G. Gardner’.s Saint Catherine of Siena (London, 
1907), a monunjental study dealing with the religion, hisdory and 
literature ot the 24th century in lUdy a.s they centre "in the work 
and personality of one o) the most wonderful women that havcA*ver 
lived." 

CATHERINE L (1683-J727), empress of Russia. The true 
character and origin of this enigmatical -woman were,, until 
quite recently, among the most obscure problems of Russian 
history. It now appears that she came of a Lithuanian stocky 
and was one of ihe four children of a small C'atholic yeoman^, 
Samuel Skovronsky ; but her father died of the plague while 
she was still a bal^e, the family scattered, and little Martha was 
adopted by Pastor Gluck, the Protestant superintendent of the 
Marienburg district Frau Gliick finally rid herself of the girl 
by marrying her to a Swedish dragoon called Johan. A few 
months later, the Swedes were compelled by the Russians to 
evacuate Marienburg, and Martha became one of the prisoners 
of war of Marshal Sheremetev, who sold her to Prince Menshikov, 
at whose house, in the German suburb of Moscow, Peter the 
Great first beheld and made love to her in his own peculiar 
fashion. After the birth of their first daughter Catherine, 
Peter made no secret of their relations. He hail found, at last, 
the woman he wanted, and she soon became so indispensable 
to him that it was a torment to be without her. The sit4iatioe 
was regulated by the reception of Martha into the Orthodox 
Qiurqhj when she was rechristened under the name of Gatharwfi 
Aleikseyevna, the tsarevich Alexius being her godfather, by the 
bestowal upon her of the title Gosudae^uinya or sovereign {1:7^), 
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and, finally (1711), by her public marriage to the tsar, who 
divorced the tsaritsa Eudoxia to make room for her. Henceforth 
the new tsaritsa was her husband’s inseparable companion. She 
was with him during the campaign of the Pruth, and Peter 
always attributed the successful issue of that disastrous war to 
the courage and sang-froid of his consort. She was with him, too, 
during his earlier Caspian campaigns, and was obliged on this 
occasion to shear off her beautiful hair and wear a close-fitting 
fur cap to protect her from the rays of the sun. 

By the nhaz of 1722 Catherine was proclaimed Peter’s suc- 
cessor, to the exclusion of the grand-duke Peter, the only son of 
the tsarevich Alexius, and on the 7 th of May 1724 was solemnly 
crowned empress-consort in the Uspensky Ciithedral at Moscow, 
on which occasion she wore a crown studded with no fewer than 
2564 precious stones, surmounted by a ruby, as large as a pigeon's 
egg, supporting a cross of brilliants. Within a few months of 
this culminating triumph, she was threatened with utter ruin by 
the discovery of a supposed liaison with her gentleman of the 
bedchamber, William Mons, a handsome and unscrupulous 
upstart, and the brother of a former mistress of Peter. A danger- 
ously familiar but perfectly innocent flirtation is, however, the 
worst that can fairly be alleged against Catherine on this occasion. 
So Peter also seemed to have thought, for though Mons was 
decapitated and his severed head, preserved in spirits, was 
placed in the apartments of the empress, she did not lose Peter’s 
favour, attended him during his last illness, and closed his eyes 
when he expired (February 28, 1725). She was at once raised 
to the throne by the party of progress, as represented by Prince 
Menshikov and Count Tolstoy, whose interests and perils were 
identical with those of the empress, before the reactionary party 
had time to organize opposition, her great popularity with the 
army powerfully contributing to her success. The arch-prelates 
of the Russian church, Theodosius, archbishop of Novgorod, and 
Thcophancs, archbishop of Pskov, wore also on lier side for very 
much the same reason, both of them being unpopular innovators 
who felt that, at this crisis, they must stand or fall with Tolstoy 
and Menshikov. 

The great administrative innovation of Catherine’s reign was 
the establishment of the Verkhovny Tainy Sovyet^ or supreme 
privy council, by way of strengthening the executive, by con- 
centrating affairs in the hands of a few persons, mainly of the 
party of Reform (Ukaz of February 26, 1726). As to the foreign 
policy of Catherine I. (principally directed by the astute Andrei 
Osterman), if purely pacific and extremely cautious, it was, never- 
theless, dignified, consistent and independent. Russia, by the 
mere force of circumstances, now found herself opposed to Eng- 
land, chiefly because Catherine protected Charles Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, and George I. found that the Schleswig-Holstein 
que.stion might be reopened to the detriment of his Hanoverian 
possessions. Things came to such a pass that, in the spring of 
1726, an English squadron was sent to the Baltic and cast anchor 
before Rcval. The empress vigorously protested, and the fleet 
was withdrawn, but on the 6th of August Catherine acceded to 
the anti-English Austro-Spanish league. Catherine died on the 
16th of May 1727. Though quite illiterate, she was an un- 
commonly shrewd and sensible woman, and her imperturbable 
good nature under exceptionally difficult circumstances, testifies 
equally to the soundness of her head and the goodness of her 
heart. 

See* Robert Nisbet Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great, ch.s. ii.-iii. 
(T.ondon, 1807) ; The First Romanovs, ch. xiv. (London, 1005;. 

« o (R. N. B.) 

CATHERINE ft. (1729-1796), empress of Russia, w'as the 
daughter of Christian Augustus, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and 
his wife, Johanna Elizabeth of Holstein-Gottorp. The exact 
date and place of her birth have been disputed, but there appears 
to be no reason to doubt that she was right in saying that 
she was born at Stettin on the 2nd of May 1729. Her father, 
who succeeded to the principality of Anhalt-Zerbst in 1746 and 
died in 1747, was general in the Prussian service, and, at the 
time of her birth, was military commandant at Stettin. Her 
baptismal name was Sophia Augusta Frederica. In accordance 


with the custom then prevailing in German princely families, 
she was educated chiefly by French governesses and tutors. 
In 1744 she was taken to Russia, to be affianced to the grand- 
duke Peter, the nephew of the empress Elizabeth {q.v,)y and her 
recognized heir. The princess of Anhalt-Zerbst was the daughter 
of Christian Albert, bishop of Liibeck, younger brother of 
Frederick IV., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, Peter’s paternal grand- 
father. The choice of her daughter as wife of the future tsar 
was the result of not a little diplomatic management in which 
Frederick the Great took an active part, the object being to 
strengthen the friendship between Prussia and Russia, to weaken 
the influence of Austria and to ruin the chancellor Bestuzhev, 
on whom Elizabeth relied, and who was a known partisan 
of the Austrian alliance. The diplomatic intrigue failed, largely 
through the flighty intervention of the princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, a clever but very injudicious woman. But Elizabeth 
took a strong liking to the daughter, and the marriage was finally 
decided on. The girl had spared no effort to ingratiate herself, 
not only with the empress, but with the grand-duke and the 
Russian people. She applied herself to learning the language 
with such zeal that she rose at night and walked about her 
bedroom barefoot repeating her lessons. The result was a severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs in March 1744. During the 
worst period of her illness she completed her conquest of the 
good-will of the Russians by declining the religious services of a 
Prole.stant pastor, and sending for Simon 'i’odorskiy, the orthodox 
priest who had been appointed to instruct her in the Greek form 
of Christianity. When she wrote her memoirs she n^presented 
herself as having made up her mind when she came to Russia 
to do whatever had to be done, and to profess to believe whatever 
she was required to believe, in order to be qualified to wear the 
crown. The consistency of her character throughout life makes 
it highly probable that even at the age of fifteen she was mature 
enough to adopt this worldly-wise line of conducl . Her father, 
who was a convinced Lutheran, was strongly opposed to his 
daughter’s conversion, and supplied her with books of controversy 
to protect her Protestantism. She read them, and she listened 
to Todorskiy, and to other advi.sers who told her that the Russian 
crown was well worth a mass, or that the differences between 
the Greek and Lutheran churches were mere matters of form. 
On the 28th of June 1744 she was received into the Orthodox 
('hurch at Moscow, and was renamed Catherine Alexeyevna. 
On the following day she was formally betrothed, and was 
married to the archduke on the 21st of August 1745 at St 
Petersburg. 

At that time Catherine was es.scntially what she was to remain 
till her death fifty-one years later. It was her boast that she 
was as “ frank and original as any Englishman.” If she meant 
that she had a compact character, she was right. She had decided 
on her line in life and she followed it whole-heartedly. It was 
her determination to become a Russian in order that she might 
the better rule in Russia, and she succeeded. She acquired a 
full command of all the resources of the language, and a no less 
complete understanding of the nature of the Russian people. 
It is true that she remained quite impervious to religious in- 
fluences. The circumstances of her conversion may have helped 
to render her indifferent to religion, but their influence need not 
be exaggerated. Her irreligion was shared by multitudes of 
contemporaries who had never been called upon to renounce one 
form of Christianity and profess belief in another in order to 
gain a crown. Her mere actions were, like those of other and 
humbler people, dictated by the conditions in which she lived. 
The first and the most important of them was beyond all question 
the misery of her married life. Her husband was a wretched 
creature. Nature had made him mean, the smallpox had made 
him hideous, and his degraded habits made him loathsome. 
And Peter had all the sentiments of the worst kind of small 
German prince of the time. He had the conviction that his 
princeship entitled him to disregard decency and the feelings of 
others. He planned brutal practical jokes, in which blows 
had always a share. His most manly taste did not rise above the 
kind of military interest which has been defined as “ corporal’s 
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mania/' the passion for uniforms, pipeclay, buttons, the ** tricks 
of parade and the froth of discipline.” He detested the Russians, 
and surrounded himself with Holsteiners. For ten years the 
marriage was barren, and the only reason for supposing that the 
future tsar Paul who was born on the and of October 1754, 
was the son of Peter, is the strong similarity of their characters. 
Living in the grossly animal court of the empress Elizabeth, 
bound to a husband whom she could not but despise and detest, 
surrounded by suitors, and entirely uninfluenced by religion, 
Catherine became and remained perfectly immoral in her sexual 
relations to men. The scandalous chronicle of her life was the 
commonplace of all Europe. Her male favourites were as openly 
paraded as the female favourites of King Louis XV. It may be 
said once and for all that her most trusted agents while she was 
still grand-duchess, and her chief ministers when she became 
empress, were also her lovers, and were known to be so. 

For some time after the marriage, the young couple were 
controlled by the empress IClizabctli, who appointed court 
officials to keep a watch on their conduct ; but before long these 
custodians ihcnisi-lvcs had become the agents of Catherine's 
pleasures and anil )it ion. After the birth of Paul she began to 
take an active part in political intrigues. Her abilities forced 
even her husband to rely on her judgment. When in difficulty 
he ran her and flattered her with the name of Madame La 
Ressource — Madame Quick Wit - which did not prevent him from 
insulting and even kicking her when the immediate need of her help 
was over. In 1758 he endeavoured to turn the empress Elizabeth 
against her, and for a time Catherine was in danger. She faced 
the peril boldly, and reconquered her influence over the sovereign, 
but from this time she must have realized that when the empress 
was dead she would have to defend herself against her husband. 
That Peter both hated and dreaded her was notorious. The 
empress Elizabeth died on the 5th of January 1762. The grand 
duke succeeded without opposition as Peter III. His behaviour 
to his wife continued to be brutal and menacing, and he went on 
as before offending the national sentiment of the Ku.ssian people. 
In July he committed the insane error of retiring with his Hol- 
stemers to Oranienbaum, leaving his wife at St I'etersburg. 
On the 13th and 14th of that month a ” pronunciarniento ” 
of the regiments of the guard removed him from the throne and 
made Catherine empress. The history of this revolt is still 
obscure. It has naturally been said that she organized the 
mutiny from the first, and some plausibility is conferred on this 
belief by the fact that the guards were manipulated by the four 
Orlov brothers. The eldest, Gregory, was her recognized chief 
lover, and he was associated with his brother Alexis in the office 
of favourite. On the other hand, there does not appear to 
have been any need for organization. The hatred felt for Peter 
HI. was spontaneous, and Catherine had no need to do more 
than let it be known that she was prepared to profit by her 
husband’s downfall. Peter, who behaved with abject cowardice, 
was sent to a country house at Ropcha, where he died on the 15th 
or 1 8th of July of official “ apoplexy.” The truth is not known, 
and Frederick the Great at least professed long afterwards 
to believe that Catherine had no immediate share in the murder. 
She had no need to speak. Common-sense must have shown the 
leaders of the revolt that they would never be safe while Peter 
lived, and they had insults to avenge. 

The mere fact that Catherine II., a small German princess 
without hereditary claim to the throne, ruled Russia from 1762 
to 1796 amid the loyalty of the great mass of the people, and the 
respect and admiration of her neighbours, is sufficient proof of 
the force of her character. Her title to be considered a great 
reforming ruler is by no means equally clear. Voltaire and the 
encyclopaedists with whom she corresponded, and on whom she 
conferred gifts and pensions, repaid her by the grossest flattery, 
while doing their best to profit by her generosity. They made her 
a reputation for “ philosophy,” and showed the sincerity of their 
own love of freedom by finding excuses for the partition of 
Poland. There is a very great difference between Catherine II. 
as she appears in the panegyrics of the encyclopaedists and 
Catherine as she appears in her correspondence and in her acts. 
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Her foreign admirers amused her, and were useful in spreading her 
reputation. The money they cost her was a small sum in com- 
parison to the £12,000,000 she lavished on her long series of 
lovers, who began with Soltykov and Stanislaus Poniatowski 
(q.v.) before she came to the throne, and ended with the youthful 
Platon Zubov, who was tenant of the post at her death. She 
spent money freely on purchasing works of art and curios. 
Yet she confessed with her usual candour that she had no taste 
for painting, sculpture or music. Her supposed love of literature 
does not appear to have amounted to more than a lively curiosity, 
which could be satisfied by dipping into a great number of books. 
She had a passion for writing, and produced not only a mass of 
letters written in French, but pamphlets and plays, comic and 
serious, in French and Russian. One on the history of Oleg, 
the more or less legendary Varangian, who was guardian to the 
son of Rurik, was described by her as an “ imitation of Shake- 
speare.” The scheme is not unlike that of a ” chronicle play.” 
Her letters are full of vivacity, of colour, and at times of insight 
and wit, but she never learnt to write either French or German 
correctly. The letters to Voltaire attributed to her are not hers, 
and were probably composed for her by Andrei Shuvalov. The 
philosophers and encyclopaedists who, by the mouth of Diderot, 
complimented Catherine on being superior to such female 
affectations as modesty and chastity, flattered her to some 
extent even here. She enforced outward decency in her house- 
hold, was herself temperate in eating and drinking, and was by 
no means tolerant of disorderly behaviour on the part of the ladies 
of her court. They flattered her much more when they dwelt 
on her philanthropy and her large share of the enlightenment of 
the age. She was kind to her servants, and was very fond of 
young children. She was rarely angry with people who merely 
contradicted her or failed to perform their service in her household. 
But she could order the use of the knout and of mutilation as 
freely as the most barbarous of her predecessors when she 
thought the authority of the state was at stake, and she did employ 
them readily to suppress all opinions of a heterodox kind, whether 
in matters of religion or of politics, after the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Her renowtied toleration .stopped short of 
allowing the dissenters to build chapels, and her passion for 
legislative reform grew cold when she found that she must begin 
by the emancipation of the serfs. There were exceptions even 
to her personal kindness to those about her. She dropped her 
German relations. She kept a son born to her shortly before the 
palace revolution of 1762, whose paternity could not be attributed 
to Peter, at a distance, though she provided for him. He was 
brought up in a private station under the name of Bobrinski. 
She was a harsh mother to her son Paul. It seems highly probable 
that she intended to exclude him from the succession, and to 
leave the crown to her eldest grandson Alexander, afterwards 
the emperor Alexander I. Her harshness to Paul was probably 
as much due to political distrust as to what she .saw of his 
character. Whatever else Catherine may have been she was 
empl\atically a sovereign and a politician who was in the last 
resort guided by the reason of state. She was resolved not to 
allow her authority to be disputed by her son, or shared by him. 

As a ruler, Catherine professed a great contempt for system, 
which she said she had been taught to despise by her master 
Voltaire. She declared that in politics a capable ruler must be 
guided by “ circumstances, conjectures and conjunctions.” 
Her conduct was on the surface very unstable. In a moment 
of candotir she confessed that she was a great commenceuse — 
that she had a mania for beginning innumerable enterprises 
which she never pursued. This, however, is chiefly true of her 
internal administration, and even there it should be qualified. 
Many of her beginnings were carried on by others and were not 
barren. Her foreign policy was as consistent as it could be 
considering the forces she had to contend against. It was 
steadily aimed to secure the greatness and the safety of Russia. 
There can be no question that she loved her adopted country 
sincerely, and had an affection for her people, and an opinion of 
their great qualities which she did not hesitate to express in 
hyperbolical terms. Her zeal for the reputation of the Russians 
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■was almost comically shown by the immense trouble she took 
to compile an answer to the Voyage en Sibetie of the French 
astronomer Clmpj)e cl’Autcroche. The hook is in three big 
quartos, and Catherine's answer^- which was never finished— is 
still larger. Cha]>pe d'Autcroche had discovered that Siberia 
was not a paradise, and had observed tliat the Russians were 
dirty in their habits, and that masters whipped their servants, 
male and female. Her patriotism was less innocently shown by 
her conque.sts. Yet it may be doubted whether iiny capable 
mlcT of Russia could have abstained from aggressions at the 
expense of the rights of the Saxon famil\’ in Courland, of Poland, 
and of 'I'lirkey (see Russia : UtMory), It does se<'m now to 
be clearly proved that the partition of Poland w’as not suggested 
by her, as has been freqiientl)’ asserted. Catherine would have 
prelerred to control the country’ through a vassal sovereign of 
the type of Stanislaus Poniatowski, the old lover whose election 
slie secured in 1763. l*oland was incapable of maintaining its 
independence at the time of the first partition (1772), and the 
division of the unhappy country was lorced on by Austria and 
Prussia. In the case of the second partition in 1703, she did 
show herself to bo very unscrupulous. Her opposition to the 
reform of the Polish government was plainly due to a wish to 
prcscr\ t‘ an excuse for further spoliation, but her conduct was 
less cruel and base than that of IVussia. 

Catherine had adhered to her husband’s policy of a Pru.ssian 
alliance. While Frederick tlte Creat lived she w^as impressed 
by his alfility. Put the Prussian alliance became hateful to 
her, and her later rorresponclonce with Grimm overflows with 
contempt of his successor JTederick VA'illiam jl., who is always 
spoken of by iier as ‘‘ brother Gu.’' Her cxjisperation with the 
affectations of the Prussian king was uTKjUcstionably increa.sed 
by her discovery that he would not be induced to apply himself 
to a crusade against the French Revolution, w'hich by employing 
all liis forces would have left Russia free to annex the whole of 
what remained of Poland, But at least she did not enter into 
a scjlemn engt^ement to defend tite Poles who were engaged in 
reforming their constitution, and then throw them over in order 
to share in the plunder of their country. 

Catherine’s Turkish policy was at first marked by a certain 
grandiosity. When the Turks declared war in 1768 in order to 
support Poland, which they looked upon as a necessar)^ buffer 
state, she retaliated by the great Greek scheme. For a time it 
was a pet idea with her to revive the (ircck empire, and to plant 
thecToss,with the double-headed Russian eagle, at Constantinople. 
She formed a corps of Greek cadets, caused her younger grandson 
to be christened (fons tan tine, and began the policy of presenting 
Rus.sia to the Christian subjects of the }*orte as their deliverer. 
In pursuit of this heroic enterprise, which excited the loud 
admiration of Voltaire, she sent a fleet under Alexis Orlov into 
the Mediterranean in 1770. Orlov tempted the Greeks of the 
Morca to take up arms, and then left them in the lurch. When 
Catherine found herself op)posed by the policy of France and 
P^ngland, and threatened by the jealousy of Pru.ssia and Austria, 
she dropped the Greek dcjiign, observing to Voltaire that the 
descendants of the Spartans were much degenerated. The 
introduction into the treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji of 1774 of a 
clau.se by which the J’orte guaranteed the rights of its Christian 
subjects, and of another giving Russia the right to interfere on 
behalf of a new Russian church in Constantinople, advertised 
the claim of the tsars to be the natural protectors of the Orthodox 
in the Ottoman dominions ; but when she took up armi again in 
1788 in alliance with Joseph II, (q.v,)^ it was to make a mere war 
of conquest and partition. The Turkish wars show the weak 
side ot Catherine as a ruler. 'J’hough she had mounted the 
throne by a military revolt and entered on great schemes of 
conquest, she never took an intelligent interest in her army. 
She neglected it in peace, allowed it to be shamefully administered 
in war, and could never be made to understand that it was not in 
her power to improvise generals out of her favourites. It is 
to her credit that she saw the capacity of Suvarov, yet she never 
had as much confidence in him as she had m Potemkin, who may 
have been a man of genius, but was certainly no general. She 


took care never to have to deal with a disciplined opponent, 
except the Swedes, who beat her, but who were very few. 

It was the misfortune of ('atherine that she lived too long. 
She disgraced herself by living with her la.st lover, Zubov, when 
she vus a woman of sixty-seven, trusting him with power and 
lavishing public money on him. The outbreak of the French 
Revolution stripped off the varnish of philosophy and philanthropy 
wliich she Imd assumed in earlier years. She had always enter- 
tained a quiet contempt for the French writers whom she flattered 
and pensioned, and who served her as an advertising agency in 
the west. When the result of their teaching was .seen in l^aris, 
good-natured contempt was turned to hatred. She thtjn liecame 
a persecutor in her own dominions of the very ideas she had 
encouraged in former years. She scolded and preached a crusade, 
without, however, departing from the sti.'ady pursuit of her own 
interest.s in Poland, while endeavouring with transparent 
cunning to push Austria and Prussia into an invasion of France 
with all their forces. Her health Ix-gan to break dcjwn, and it 
appeiifs to be nearly certain that towards the end she suffered 
from hysteria of a shameful kind. It is plain that her intellect 
had begun to fail just before her death, for she allowed the 
reigning favourite, IMaton Zubov, to persuade her to despatch 
his brother Valerian, with the rank of field marshal at)d an army 
of 20,000 men, on a crack-brained scheme to iin ade India by way 
of Persia and Tibet. The refusal of the king of Sweden to marry 
into her family unless the bride would become a Lutheran is 
said to have thrown her into a convulsion of rage which hasU'ned 
her death. On the qth of November 1706, she was seized by 
a fit (j 1 apoplexy, and died on the evT*ning of the ioth. 

All other Hccount.s ol CutlujriiK* II. lirtvc ht-cn siijM^rsetlfd by 
Waliszowski’s two voluinc's, 7 .^’ Uonuin d'ltnr impi c (Paris, 
and A ufiiur d’uu Tfotw : Cnlhounc 11., srs ( olhdiorali'jti s, scs .w.s 

faiHO'ts (Paris. t 8<>4). Tlu* ori^'ina) sonixt^s foi the lustorv of her 
policy and her character are to bo loinid in the pul >hcal ions of the 
linpetial Russian Historical Socielv, vols. i.-cj\. (St Petersburg), 
begun in 3807; her priv.ile and ollujal conesjxjndence will hu 
found in vols. ii., iv., v., vi., \ ii., ix., x., sin., xiv., \v.. x\n,, 
XX.. xxiii., xxxii., xxxiii., xxxvi., xlii., xliii., xlvii., \lviii., li., 
Ivn., Ixvu., Ixviii,, Ixxxvii.. xcvii,, xcxnn., cvii., cxv.. cxviii. 

CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI (151^.1580), queen of France, 
the wife of one French king an<l the molhtT of three, was born at 
Florence in 151Q. She was a daughter of Lorenzo li. de’ jMedici 
and a French princess, Madeleine de la Tour fl’Anvergne. Having 
lost both her parents at an early age, (atlierinc was sent to a 
convent to be educated ; and she was only fourteen when she 
wa.s married (1553) at Marseilles to the duke of Orleans, after- 
wards Henry II. It was her uncle, Pope dement VIL, who 
arranged the marriage with E'rancis 1 . Francis, still engaged 
in his lifelong task of making head against Cliarles V., was only 
too glad of the opportunity to strengthen his influence in the 
Italian penin.sula, while Clement, ever needful of help against 
his too powerful protector, was equally ready to hold out a 
bait. During the reign of Francis, ('athcrine exercised no in- 
fluence in France. She was young, a foreigner, a member of 
a stale that had almost no weight in the great world of politic's, 
had not given any pnxif of groat ability, and was thrown into 
the .shade by more important persons. For ten years after her 
marriage she had no children. In consequence, a divorce 
b^*gan to b(' talked of at court ; and it .seemed not impossible 
that Francis, alarmed at the possilfle extinction of the royal 
house, might listen to such a proposal. But Catherine had the 
happiness of bringing him grandchildren ere he died. During 
the reign of her husband, too (1547-1559), Catherine lived a 
quiet and passive, but observant life. Henry being completely 
under the influence of his mistress, Diane de Poitiers, she had 
little authority. In 1552, when the king left the kingdom for the 
campaign of Metz, she was nominated regent, but with very 
limited powers. This (xmtinued even after the accession of her 
.son Francis II. Francis was under the spell of Mary Stuart, 
and she, little dispo.sed to meddle with politics on her own account, 
was managed by her uncles, the cardinal of Lorraine and the 
duke of Guise. The queen-mother, however, soon grew weary 
of the domination of the Guises, and -entered upon a course of 
secret opposition. On the ist of April 1560 she placed in the 
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chancellorship Michel de THdpital {q.v.), who advocated the policy 
of conciliation. : 

On the death of Francis (5th of December 1560), Catherine 
became regent during the minority of her second son, Charles 
IX., and now found before her a career worthy of the most 
soaring ambition. She was then ft)rty-one years old, but, 
although she was the mother of nine children, she wa.s still very 
vigorous and active. She retained her influence for more than 
twenty years in the trr)ubled perifKi of the wars of religion. 
At first she listened to the moderate counsels of I'llopiuil in 
so far as to avoid siding definitely with either party, but 
her character and the habits of policy to which she luid been 
accustomed, rendered her incapable of any noble aim. She luul 
only one virtue, and that was her /xjal for the interests of her 
children, especially of her favourite third son, the duke of Anjou. 
Like so many of the Italian.^ of that time, who were almost 
destitute of a moral sense, she looked upon state.smanship in 
particular as a career in which fine.sse, lying and assassination 
were the most admirable, because tlic most effective weapons, 
lly habit a ( atliolic, but aboM* all things fond of power, she 
was detennined to prevent the I'rotestanls from getting the 
upper hand, and almost e<pmlly resolved not to allow them t(4 
be utterly crushed, in orrler to use them as a counterpoise to the 
(ntises. This trimming poliry met with little success : rage and 
suspicion so possessed men’s minds, that she could no longer 
control the opposing parties, and one civil w'ar followed another 
to the end of her life. In 1567, after the “Knterprise of Meaux,” 
she dismissed THopital and joined the ('atholic party. But, 
having failed to erush the Protestant rebellion by arms, she 
resumed in 1570 the policy ol peace and negotiation. Sire con* 
ceived the project of marrying her favourite son, the duke of 
Anjoiu to Queen Kli/al’)eth of England, and her daughter Margaret 
to Henry of Navarre. To this end .she became reconciled with 
the ITotestants, and allow’ed (bligny to return to cxiurt and to 
re-enter 1 lie council. Of this step she (ftiickly repented. Charles 
IX. conceived a great afTerlion for the admiral and showed signs 
of taking up an independent attitude. Catherine, thinking tier 
infliiem e menaced, sought to regain it, first by the murder of 
Coligny, and, when that had failed, by the ma.ssacre of St Bartholo- 
mew {q.v.). I'he wlxde of the responsibility for this crime, 
therefore, re.st.s with Catherii^ ; unlike the populace, she had 
not even the excuse of fanaticism. This respomibility, however, 
weiglied hut lightly on Iier ; while her son was overwhelmed 
with remorse, .she calmly enjoyed her short-livexl triumph. 
After the death of Charles in 1574, and tlu* succession of Anjou 
under the name of Henry 111 ., Catherine pursued her old policy 
of compromise and concx»ssions ; but as her influence. Is lo.st in 
that of her son, it is unnecessary to dwell tipon it. Site died on 
the 5th of Januar\" 15S0, a short time before the assassinfition 
of Henry, and the rxmseqix'nt extinction of the House of Valois. 
In her taste for art and her love of magnificence and luxury, 
Catherine was a true Medici ; her banquets at Jmntainebleau in 
t5<)4 were famous for tl>cir siimpluinis'ness. In architecture 
especially she was well versed, ami Philibert de TOrmc relates 
that she discussed with him the plan and decoration of lier palace 
of the Tuileries. Catherine's policy provoked a crowd of pamph- 
lets, the most celebrated being the Disermrs merveilUmx de la 
vie, actions ft def^oriemens dr la r-rivr Catherine de M>ediciSf in 
whidh Henri Estienne undoubtedly 4-ollaborated. 

Sec JMtres de Catherine dc Med ins, edited t>y Hector dt* la FerriAre 
(Paris, iSSo, wq.), in tilie Collection de documents inMits sar I' Jtistinre 
de France ; A. vom Keumont. Die J ugend Cuterinas de' MaUud 
(1854 ; l''rcach itransla-tion t>y A. Baschet, 16OO) ; H. Boucliol, 
Caiherhie de M edicts (Pari.s. j8yy). For a more complete biblio- 
graphy sec Ernest Lavissc, Hisloire de France (vol. v,, liy H. Le- 
monnier. and vol. vi., by J. H. Maridjol, T9f#4-i905). See also Miss 
JL Sichtd’« books. Catherine de’ Medici and ikt French Reformation 
(1905). and The Later Years of Cathenm de’ Medici (1908). 

CATHERINE OF ARAGON (1485-1536), queen of Henry VIH. 
of England, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, was 
born on the i5tb or i6th of December 1485. She left Spain in 
1501 to marry Arthur, priiioe of Wales, eldest son of Xin^ Henry 
VI L, and landed at PJymoutfa on the and tji October- The wed- 
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ding took place on the 14th of November in London, and soon 
afterwards Catherine accompanied her youthful husband to 
Wales, where, in his sixteenth year, the prince died on the 2nd 
of April 1502. On the 25th erf June 1503, she was formally 
betrothed to the kings second son, Henry, now prince of Wales, 
and a papal dispensation for the alliance was obtained. The 
marriuge, however, did not take place during the lifetinie of 
Henry VI ]. Ferdinand endeavoured to cheat the English king 
of the marriage portion agreed upon, and Henry made use of the 
presence of the immarried princess in England to extort new 
conditions, and especially to secure the marriage of his daughter 
Mary to the archduke Charles, grandson of Ferdinand, and after- 
wards Charles V. Catlierine wa.s thus from the first the unhappy 
victim of slate politics. Writing to Ferdinand on the qth of 
March 1509, she describes the state of poverty to which she was 
reduced, and declares the king’s iinkindness impossible to be 
borne any longer.^ On the old king’s death, Jiowever, a brighter 
pro.spect opened, for Henry VllJ. decided immediately on 
marr\dng her, the wedding taking place on the nth of June and 
the corf)nation on the 24th. Catherine now enjoyed a few years 
of married happiness ; Henry showed himself an affectionate 
husband, and the allmnce with Ferdinand was maintained against 
Kranc'e. She was not without some influence in state affairs. 
During Henry’s invasion of France in 1513 she was made regent ; 
she showed great zeal and ardour in the preparations for the 
Scottish expedition, and was riding towards the north to put 
herself at die liead of the troops when the victory of Flodden 
Field ended the aimpaign. 'I'he following year an affeclitmate 
meeting took place between the king and queen at Richmond 
on the return of the former. Ferdinand’s treachery, however, 
in making a treaty with France roused Henry’s wrath, and his 
angry reproaches fell upon his unfortunate wife ; but she took 
occasion in 1520, during tlie visit of her nephew ('harles V. to 
England, to urge the policy of gaining his alliance rather than 
that of France. Immediately on his departure, on the 31st of 
May 1 520, she accompanied the king to France, on the (xilebrated 
visit to Francis L, called from its splendour the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ; but in 2522 war was declared against France 
and the emperor again welcomed to England. In 1521 she is 
represented by Shakespeare as pleading h>r tite urrfortunal^e 
duke of Buckingham. 

These early years of happiness and of useful influence and 
activity had, however, been gradually giving way to gloom and 
disappointment. Between January 1510 and November 2518 
Cxitherine gave birth to six children (including two princes), who 
were all stillborn or died in infancy except Mary, bom in 1516, 
and rumour did not fail to ascribe this series of disasters to the 
curse pronounced in Deuteronomy on incestuous unions. In 
1526 tlie condition of fatherine’s health made it highly improb- 
ai)le that she would have more children. No woman had ever 
reigned in England, alone and in her own right, and to avoid 
a fresh dispute concerning the succession, and the revival of the 
civil war, a male heir to the throne was a pressing necessity. 
The act of marriage, which depended for its validity on the decision 
of the ecclesiastical courts, had, on account of the numerous 
dissolutions and dispensations granted, not then attained the 
security .since assured to it by the secular law. For obtaining 
dissolutions of royal marriages the faicilities were especially 
great. Pope Clement Vll. hinwelf permitted such a dissolution 
in the case of Henry’s own sister Margaret, in 1528, proposed later 
a.s a solution of the problem that Henry should ho allowed 
I two wives, and looked not unfavourably, with the same aim, 
on the project for marrying the duke of Richmond to Mary, 
a brother to a sister.^ J n Henry’s case also the irregularity of 
a union, which is still generally reprobated and forbidden in 
Christendona, aaid which it was very doubtful that the had 
the power to legalize, provided a moral justification for a dissolu- 
tion which in other cases -did not exist. It wa« not therefore the 
immorality of the plea which obstructed tiie paptal decree in 

' Cal. of State Pap., England and Spain, i, 469. 

'2 Letters and Papers, iv. 6627, 6705, and epp. 261* 

® Ib, iv. 307Z. 
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Henry’s favour, but the unlucky imprisonment at this time of 
Clement VI 1 . at the hands of Charles V., Catherine’s nephew, 
which obliged the pope, placed thus “ between the hammer and 
the anvil,” to pursue a policy of delay and hesitation. Nor was 
the immorality of Henry’s own character the primary cause of 
the project of divorce. Had this been so, a succession of mis- 
tresses would have served as well as a series of single wives. 
The real occasion was the king’s desire for a male heir. But, 
however clear this may be, the injustice done to Catherine was 
no less cruel and real. Rumours, probably then unfounded, 
of an intended divorce had been heard abroad as early as 1524. 
But the creation in 1525 of the king’s illegitimate son Henry 
as duke of Richmond— the title borne by his grandfather Henry 
VTT. — and the precedence granted to him over all the peers as 
well as the princess Mary, together with the special honour paid 
at this time by the king to his own half-sister Mary, were the 
first real indications of the king’s thoughts. In 1526, and 
perhaps earlier, Wolsey had been making tentative inquiries 
at Rome on the subject. In May 1527 a collusive and secret 
suit was begun before the cardinal, who, as legate, summoned 
the king to defend himself from the charge of cohabitation with 
his brother’s wife ; but these proceedings were dropped. On the 
22nd of June Henry informed Catherine that they had been 
living in mortal sin and must separate. During Wolsey ’s absence 
in July at Paris, where he had been commissioned to discuss 
vaguely the divorce and Henry’s marriage with Ren^e, daughter 
of Louis XII., Anne Boleyn is first heard of in connexion with the 
king, his affection for her having, however, begun probably as 
early as 1523, and the cardinal on his return found her openly 
installed at the court. In October 1528 the pope issued a 
commission to ('ardinul Camp(‘ggio and Wolsey to try the 
cause in Kngland, and hound himself not to revoke the case to 
Rome, confirming his promise by a secret decretal commission 
which, however, was destroyed by Campeggio. But the trial 
was a sham. Campeggio was forbidden to pronounce sentence 
without further reference to Rome, and was instructed to create 
delays, the pope as.suring ('harles V. at the same time that the 
case should be ultimately revoked to Rome.^ 

The object of all parties was now to persuade Catherine to 
enter a nunnery and thu.s relievo them of further embarrassment. 
While Henryk’s envoys were encouraged at Rome in believing 
that he might then make another marriage, Henry himself gave 
Catherine assurances that no other union would be contemplated 
in her lifetime. But Catherine with courage and dignity held 
fast to her rights, demanded a proper trial, and appealed not only 
to the bull of dispensation, the validity of whicli was .said to be 
vitiated by certain irregularities, but to a brief granted for the 
alliance by Pope Julius II. Henry declared the latter to be a 
forgery, and endeavoured unsucce.ssfully to procure a declaration 
of its falsity from the pope. The court of the legates accordingly 
opened on the 31st of May 152^, the queen appearing before 
it on the j8th of June for the purpose of denying its jurisdiction. 
On the 21st both Henry and Catherine presented themselves 
before the tribunal, when the queen threw herself at Henry’s 
feet and appealed for the last time to his sense of honour, recalling 
her own virtue and helplessness. Henry replied with kindness, 
showing that her wish for the revocation of the cause to Rome 
was unreasonable in view of the paramount influence then 
exercised by Charles V. on the pope. Catherine nevertheless 
persisted in making appeal to Rome, and then withdrew. After j 
her departure Henry, according to Cavendish, Wolsey ’s bio- ! 
grapher, praised her virtues to the court. “ She is, my lords, 
as true, as obedient, as conformable a wife as I could in my 
phantasy wish or desire. She hath all the virtues and qualities 
that ought to be in a woman of her dignity or in any other of 
baser estate.” On her refusal to return, her plea was overruled 
and she was adjudged contumacious, while the sittings of the 
court con tinned ‘IfcP her absence. Subsequently the legates paid 
her a private viiUrtftf advice, but were unable to move her from 
her resolution. Jwnally, however, in July 1529, the case was, 
according*to her wish, and as the result of the treaty of Barcelona 
c<k. oy State Pup., England and Spain, iii, pt. ii. 779. 


and the pope’s complete surrender to Charles V., revoked by the 
pope to Rome : a momentous act, which decided Henry’s 
future attitude, and occasioned the downfall of the whole papal 
authority in England. On the 7th of March 1530 Pope Clement 
issued a brief forbidding Henry to make a second marriage, 
and ordering the restitution of Catherine to her rights till the 
cause was determined ; while at the same time he professed to 
the French ambassador, the bishop of Tarbes, his pleasure 
should the marriage with Anne Boleyn have been already made, 
if only it were not by his authority.^ The same year Henry 
obtained opinions favourable to the divorce from the English, 
French and most of the Italian universities, but unfavourable 
answers from Germany, while a large number of English peers 
and ecclesiastics, including Wolsey and Archbishop Warham, 
joined in a memorial to the pope in support of Henry’s cause. 

Meanwhile, Catherine, while the great question remained 
unsolved, was still treated by Henry as liis queen, and accom- 
panied him in his visits in the provinces and in his hunting 
expeditions. On the 31st of May 1531 she was visited by thirty 
privy councillors, who urged the trial of the case in England, but 
they met only with a firm refusal. On the 14th of July Henry 
left hi.s wife at Windsor, removing himself to Woodstock, and 
never saw her again. In August she was orrUTcd to reside at 
the Moor in Hertfordshire, and at the same time separated from 
the princess Mary, who was taken to Richmond. In October 
she again received a deputation of privy councillors, and again 
refused to withdraw the case from Rome. In 1532 she sent the 
king a gold cup as a new year’s gift, which the latter returned, 
and she was forbidden to hold any corninunication with him. 
Alone and helpless in confronting Henry’s absolute power, her 
cau.se found champions and sympathizers among the people, 
among the court preachers, and in the I louse of Commons, while 
Bishop Fisher had openly taken her part in the legatine trial. 
Subsequently Catherine was removed to Bishops Hatfield, 
while Henry and Anne Boleyn visited Francis I. Their marriage, 
anticipating any sentence of the nullity of the union with 
Catherine, took place after their return about the 25th of January 
1533, in consequence of Anne’s pregnancy. On the loth of May 
Cranmer, for whose consecration as archbishop of Canterbury 
Henry had obtained bulls from Rome, opened his court, and 
declared on the 23rd the nullity of Catherine’s marriage and the 
validity of Anne’s. On the 10th of August the king caused 
proclamation to be made forbidding her the style of queen ; but 
Catherine refused resolutely to yield the title for that of princess- 
dowager. Not long afterwards she was removed to lluckden 
in Huntingdonshire. Here her household was considerably 
reduced, and she found herself hemmed in by spies, and in fact 
a prisoner. In J uly she had refused Henry the loan of a certain 
rich cloth, which had done service at the baptism of her children, 
for the use of Anne Boleyn’s expected infdnt ; and on the birth of 
Elizabeth and the refusal of Mary to give up the title of princess, 
the latter’s household was entirely dismissed and she herself 
reduced to the position of attendant in Elizabeth’s retinue. A 
project for removing Catherine from Buckden to Somersham, 
an unhealthy solitude in the isle of Ely, with a still narrower 
maintenance, was only prevented by her own determined resist- 
ance. The attempt in November to incriminate the queen in 
connexion with Elizabeth Barton failed. She passed her life 
now in religious devotions, taking strict precautions against the 
possibility of being poisoned. On the 23rd of March J534 the 
pope pronounced her marriage valid, but by this time England 
had thrown off the papal jurisdiction, the parliament had trans- 
ferred Catherine’s jointure to Anne Boleyn, and the decree had 
no effect on Catherine’s fortunes. She refused to swear to the 
new act of succession, which declared her marriage null and Anne’s 
infant the heir to the throne, and soon afterwards she was re- 
moved to Kimbolton, where she was well treated. On the 21st 
of May she was visited by the archbishop c>f York and Tuns tall, 
bishop of Diirham, who threatened her with death if she per- 
sisted in her refusal, but only succeeded in confirming her re- 
solution. She was kept in strict seclusion, separated from Mary 
^ Cal. of State Pap., Foreign and Dom., iv. 6290. 
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and from all outside communications, and in December 1535 
her health gave way, her death taking place on the 8th of January 
1536, not without suspicions of poison, which, however, may be 
dismissed. She was buried by the king’s order in Peterborough 
cathedral. Before her death she dictated a last letter to Henry, 
according to Polydore Vergil, expressing her forgiveness, begging 
his good offices for Mary, and concluding with the astounding 
assurance — “ 1 vow that mine eyes desire you above all things.” 
The king himself affected no sorrow at her death, and thanked 
God there was now no fear of war. 

Catherine is described as “ rather ugly than otherwise ; of 
low stature and rather stout ; very good and very religious ; 
speaks Spanish, French, flemish, English ; more beloved by 
the islanders than any queen that has ever reigned.” She was 
a woman of considerable education and culture, her scholarship 
and knowledge of the Bible being noted by Erasmus, who 
dedicated to her his book on Christian Matrimony in 1526. 
She endured her bitter and undeserved misfortunes with extra- 
ordinary courage and resolution, and at the same time with 
great womanly forbearance, of which a striking instance was 
the compassion shown by her for the fallen Wolsey. 

Biuliooraj'hy. -See tl^e article in Diet, of Nat. Biog, by J. 
Gairdncr, and those on Henry VTII. and Wolsey, where the case 
is summed up very adversely to Henry, and The Divorce of Catherine 
of Autiion, by J. A. Froude (i8gi). where it is regarded from the 
contrary aspect ; Henry VTII., by A. F. Follard (1905) ; Cambridge 
Mod. History (1003), ii. 410 et seq. and bibliographies, p. 789 ; The 
H'lY'fs of Henry VIIJ., hv M. Hume (1905). (P. C. Y.) 

CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA (1638—1705), queen consort of 
Charles II. of England, daughter of John TV. of Portugal, and 
of Louisa de Gusman, daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
w'iis born on the 15 25 of November 1638 at Villa Vi^osa. 
She was early regarded as a useful medium for contracting an 
alliance with England, more necessary than ever to Portugal 
after the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 whereby Portugal was 
ostensibly abandoned by 1^'rance. Negotiations for the marriage 
began during the reign of Charles I., were renewed immediately 
after the Restoration, and on the 23rd of June, in spite of Spanish 
opposition, the marriage contract wa.s signed, England securing 
Tangier and Bombay, w'ith trading privileges in Brazil and the 
East Indies, religious and commercial freedom in Portugal and 
two million Portuguese crowns (about £300,000) ; while Portugal 
obtained military and naval support against Spain and liberty 
of worship for Catherine, She reached England on the 13th of 
May 1662, but was not visited by Charles at Portsmouth till the 
20th. The next day the marriage was solemnized twice, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic and Anglican usages. Catherine 
possessed several good qualities, but had been brought up in a 
conventual seclusion and was scarcely a wife Charles would have 
chosen for himself. Her personal charms were not potent enough 
to wean Charles away from the society of his mistresses, and in 
a few weeks after her arrival she became aware of her painful 
and humiliating position as the wife of the selfish and licentious 
king. On the first presentation to her of Lady Castlemainc, 
Charles’s mistress en titre^ whom he insisted on making lady of 
her bedchamber, she fainted away. She withdrew from the 
king’s society, and in spite of Clarendon’s attempts to moderate 
her resentment, declared she would return to Portugal rather 
than consent to a base compliance. To overcome her resistance 
nearly the whole of her Portuguese retinue was dismissed. She 
was helpless, and the violence of her grief and anger soon changed 
to passive resistance, and then to a complete forbearance and 
complaisance which gained the king’s regard and favour. In 
the midst of Charles’s debauched and licentious court, she lived 
neglected and retired, often deprived of her due allowance, having 
no ambitions and taking no part in English politics, but keeping 
up rather her interest in her native country. 

As the prospect diminished of her bearing children to Charles, 
several schemes were set on foot for procuring a divorce on 
various pretexts. As a Roman Catholic and near to the king’s 
person Catherine was the special object of attack by the inventors 
of the Popish Plot. In 1678 the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey was ascribed to her servants, and Titus Oates accused 


her of a design to poison the king. These charges, of which the 
absurdity was soon shown by cross-examination, nevertheless 
placed the queen for some time in great danger. On the 28th 
of November Oates accused her of high treason, and the Commons 
passed an address for her removal and that of all the Roman 
Catholics from Whitehall. A series of fresh depositions were 
sent in against her, and in June 1679 it was decided that she 
must stand her trial ; but she was protected by the king, who in 
this instance showed unusual chivalry and earned her gratitude. 
On the 17 th of November Shaftesbury moved in the House of 
Lords for a divorce to enable the king to marry a Protestant 
and have legitimate issue ; but he received little support, and 
the bill was opposed by Charles, who continued to show his wife 
“ extraordinary affection.” During the winter the calumnies 
against the queen were revived by Fitzharris, who, however, before 
his execution in 1681 confc.ssed to their falsity ; and after the 
revival of the king’s influence subsequent to the Oxford parlia- 
ment, the queen’s position was no more assailed. 

During Charles’s last illness in 1685 she showed great anxiety 
for his reconciliation with the Romish Church, and it was 
probably effected largely through her influence. She exhibited 
great grief at his death. She afterwards resided at Somerset 
House and at Hammersmith, where she had privately founded a 
convent. She interceded with great generosity, but ineffectu- 
ally, for Monmouth the same year. On the loth of June 1688 she 
was present at the birth of the prince of Wales and gave evidence 
before the council in favour of the genuineness of the child. She 
was still in England at the Revolution, having delayed her return 
to Portugal to prosecute a lawsuit against the second earl of 
Clarendon, formerly her chamberlain. She maintained at first 
good terms with William and Mary ; but the practice of her 
religion aroused jealousies, while her establishment at Somerset 
House was said to be the home of cabals against the government ; 
and in 1691 she settled for a short time at Euston. She left 
England finally with a train of one hundred persons in March 
1692, travelling through France and arriving at Lisbon on the 
20th of January 1693. She took up her residence at the palace of 
Bemposta, built by herself, near Lisbon. In 1703 she supported 
the Methuen Treaty, which cemented still further the alliance 
between Portugal and England, and in 1704 she was appointed 
regent of Portugal during the illness of her brother King 
Pedro II., her administration being distinguished by several 
successes gained over the Spaniards. She died on the 31st of 
December 1705, bequeathing her great wealth, the result of long 
hoarding, after the payment of divers charitable legacies, to 
King Pedro ; and was buried with great ceremony and splendour 
at Belem. 

See L. C. Davidson, Catherine of Braganza (1908). 

CATHERINE OF VALOIS (1401-1437), queen of Henry V. of 
England, daughter of Charles VI. of France by his wife Isabel 
of Bavaria, was bom in Paris on the 27th of October 1401. 
The lunacy of her father and the depravity of her mother were 
serious drawbacks to Catherine, and her only education was 
obtained in a convent at Poissy. About 1408 a marriage was 
suggested between the princess and Henry, prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry V., who renewed this prop>osal after he became 
king in March 1413. In addition to the hand of Catherine, 
however, the English king asked for a large dowry both in 
money and lands, and when these demands were rejected war 
broke out. Once or twice during short intervals of peace the 
marriage project was revived, and was favoured by Queen 
Isabel. When peace was eventually made at Troyes in May 
1420 Henry and Catherine were betrothed, and the marriage took 
place at Troyes on the 2nd of June 1420. Having crossed to 
England with Henry, the queen was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on the 23rd of February 1421, and in the following 
December gave birth to a son, afterwards King Henry VI. She 
joined Henry in France in May 1422, returning to England 
after his death in the succeeding August. Catherine’s name 
soon began to be coupled with that of Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman, and in 1428 Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, secured 
the passing of an act to prevent her from marrying without the 
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consent of tlie king and council-' It appeara, however, that by 
tills time Cathenine and Tudor were already married. Tliey 
lived in obscurity till 1456, when 'Indor was imprisoned, and 
Catherine retired to Bermondsey Abbey, where she died on 
the ^^rd of January I4,t7- body was buried in the l^dy 
diapcJ of Westminster Abl>ey, and when the; chapel was pulled 
dow'n during the reign of Hwirv VTI., w-as plac’ed in Henry V.’s 
tomb. It lay afterw'ards under the Villiers monument, and in 
1878 was re-buried in Henry V.^s rharUrv, By Tudor Catherine 
had throt^ sons and a daughter. Her ddest son by this marriitge, 
Edmurtd, was created earl of Richmond in 1452, and was the 
lather of Henry \TI. 

S< e Afj;nfs Strickland. Lives of the Queens of England, vol. iii. 
(LoiuJ<jn, J.''77) 

CATHETUS (Gr. Kd^fros\ a perpendicular line), in architecture 
the eye of the volute, so tenmxJ because its porilioia is determined, 
in an Joni(’ or voluted capital, by a line let down from the point 
in which the volute generates. 

CATHOLIC (<ir. kuHoXiko^, general, universal), a designation 
iidopted in the ^nd rcntur>' by the ('hristian Church to indicate 
Clirlstendom as a whole, in contra-sl with individual churches. 
With this idea went the notions that Christianity had been 
diftu.sed tlu’oughout the w'hole earth by the apostles, and tliat 
only what was found every wdiere throughout the church could 
be true. 'J’hc term thus in time K>ecame full of dogmatic and 
political meaning, connoting, wlicn applied to the church, a 
iinivexsal authoritative and orthodox society, as opposed to 
Grnostic and other “ sects ” (of. the famous canon of Vincent ol 
Lixins A.ii. 4,^4 ; quod iibique, quod semper, qiiwi ah omiiihus 
rtediium est). The term " Cathtdic ’* chu-s not (K‘cur in the old 
Roman symbol ; but l^rofessor J./jofs includes it in his recon 
St ruction, based on lypiciil phra.s(‘s in cominoii use at the lime 
of the ante-Micene creeds of the JCasl. Jn the original Itxni of 
the Nicene (Teed itsell it d<jes not occur ; but in the creed of 
Jerusalem (348), an ampliiit'alion of the Nic(me syml>ol, we find 
“ one Holy Catholic Church,” and in th(! revision by < yril ol 
Alexandria (.302) “ (.athoHc and .Apostolic ('hurch ” (.seie Creeds). 
'J'Jjus, though the word ” Catholic ” was late in finding its way 
into the lorinal symbols of the church, it is dear that it had Icmg 
been in use in the ori[dnal sense defined above. Jt nucsl be 
b(jrnc in mind, however, that the designatum “ Catholic ” was 
e(iuaUy claimed by aU the warring parties within the chui'ch at 
various times ; thus, the followers of Arius and Athanasius 
alike called themselves Catholics, and it w'as only Uie ultimate 
vi('l(.»r\" of the latter that has reserved for them in history the 
name of Catholic, and branded the iormer as Arian. 

With the gradual development and stereotyping of the creed 
it was inevitable that the term “ ('atholic should come to 
imply a more narrowly defined ortbodtixy.. In the Eastern 
churches, itideed, the concepti(.«i of tlie church as the guardian of 
“ the faith once delivered to tlie saints ” soon overshadowed 
that of interpretation and development by catiiolic consent, 
and, though tluy have throughout claimed the title of ('atlmlic, 
their chief glory is that conveyed in the name of the Holy 
Ortliodox Church. In the West, meanwhile, the growth of the 
power of the papacy had tended more and mortc to tlie inter- 
pretation of tlie word “ catholic ” as implying communiuie with, 
and obcdicuce to„ the see ol Rome (see J^avacv) ; the churches 
of the East, no Jess than the heretical sects of the West, by 
rcpudiatijig Uiis allegiaiu^e, had ceased to be Catholic. This 
identification of “ Catholic ” wdth “ Roman ” was accentuated 
by tlie progress lA the Reformation- The Reformer.s Uiernselves, 
indeed, like other dissidents and refornaers before Uiem, did not 
necessarily repudiate the name of Catholic ; Uiey believed, in 
fact, in Catholicism, i.r. the universal siinction of their beliefs, 
«s firmly as did the axlherctits of “ the oJd religion ” ; they 
induded the Catholic creeds, definitions foimukmd by Uie 
imiversal diurch, in their service l)ooks ; they too appeiiied, as 
the fathers <jf Basel and Constance had done, from the papal 
monarchy to the great ecclesiastical republic. The Church of 
England at least, emphasizing her own essential catholicity, 
retained in her tcansktions of the ancient symbols the word 


“ catholic ” instead of replacing it by “ umversaL” Bitt the 
appeal to the verbally inspired Bible was stronger than that to a 
church hopelessly divided ; the Bible, and not tlie consent of 
the universal church, became the touchstone of the reformed 
orthodoxy 5 in the noraendatiire of the time, “ evajigelical ” 
arose in contradistinction to “ Catholic,” while, in popular 
parlance, tlie “ protest ” of the Reformers against the “ corrup- 
tions of Rome ” led to the inventitm of Uie term ‘‘ Protestant,” 
which, though nowiiere assumed in the official titles of tlie older 
reformed churches, w^as early used as a generic term to include 
them all. 

“ (ktholic ” and “ Catholicism ” thus again clianged and 
narrowed their meaning ; they became, by universal usage, 
identified definitely with ” Korniuiist ” and the creed and 
obedience of Rome. F.ven in England, where the church 
retained most strongly the Catholic tradition, this distinction of 
‘‘ Protestant ” and “ Catholic ” was clearly maintained, at least 
till the “ Catholic revival ” in the Cliurch of England of the igth 
century. On the continent of Europe the equivalent words 
(c.g. Ger. Katholik, K atholizisinus ; 1 ^'r. catholujue, caiholicisme) 
are even more definitely associated with Rome ; they have lost 
the sense which they still convey to a consideralfie .school of 
Anglicans. The dissident “ Catholic ” churches are forced to 
qualify their titles : they are ” Old Catholics ” {AU-KathoUken) 
or ” German Catholics ” (Dciitsch-Katholikeu). The Church of 
Rome alone, officially and in popular parlance, is ” the ('atholic 
('hutch ” {kaiholische Kirche, eglise cathoUque), a title which 
she proudly claims as exclusively her (jwn, by divine right, l>y 
the sanction of imniemorial tradition, and by r(.‘ason of her 
perpetual protest again.st th(' idea of ” national ” churches, 
con.secrated by the Reformation (s(*e ('Hrucii Historv, and 
Roma^^ ('athoi.k' Church), 'i’hc additional qualification ol 
“ Roman ” slie tolerates, since it proclaims her doctrine ot the 
see ol Rome as the keystone of Catholicism ; but to herself 
sh(; is ” the C'athoJic (jhuDdj,” and her members, are ” Catholics.’’ 

Vet to concedt^ tins claim and surrender without qualification 
the word ” Catholic ” to a connotation which is at best only 
universal in thciory, is to beg sevenU very weighty questions, 
d'hc doctrine of the Catholic Church, i.c. the es.senlial unity and 
interdependence of all God’s faitliful people scattered through- 
out the world/’ Is common to till sections of Christians. The 
creed is one ; it is the interpretation lliut differs. In a somewhat 
narrower sense, too, the (/hurch of England at least has never 
re]>udiated the conception of the Catholic C'hun'h as a divinely 
instituted organization for the safe-guarding and proclamation 
of the Christian revelation. She delilierately retained iIjc 
(' atholic creeds, the Catholic ministry and the appeal to 
Catholic antiquity (see England, Churc'h of). A large section 
of her members, accordingly, laying stress on this side of her 
tradition, prefer to call thernselvos ” Catholics.” But, though 
the invention of thi; terms ” Roman Catholic ” and Roman 
Catholicism ” early implied the retention by the English Church 
of her Catholic claim, her meml.)ers were never, after the Reforma- 
tion, called Catholics; even the Caroline divines of the 17th 
century, for all their “ pojiisli practic’es,” styled themselves 
JVotestants, though they would have professed thedr adherence 
Ut “the Catholic fitiU) ” and their belief in “ the Holy Catlajlic 
Church.” 

Clearly, then, the <‘xact meaning of the term varies according 
to those who use it and those to whom it is applied. To the 
Romanist “ (ktholic ” means “ Roman Catholic ” ; to the high 
Anglican it means whatever is com?non to the three “ hi.storic ” 
branches into wliich he conccflve.s the church to be divided— 
Roman, Anglican and Orthodox ; to the Protestant pure and 
simple it means either what k does to the Romanist, or, in 
expansive moments, simply what is “ universal ” to all Christians. 
3 n a yet broader sense it is used adjectivally of mere wideness or 
universality of view, as when we speak of a man as “ of catholic 
sympathies ’4 or “ catholic in his tastes.’* 

The name of CeUkelic Epistles is given to those letters (two of 
Peter, three of Jolun., one of James, one of J ude) incorporated 
in the New Testament which (except 2 and 3 John) arc not, like 
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those of St Paul, addressed to particular individuals or churches, 
but to a larger and more indefinite circle of readers. (See 
Bible : New Testament, Camm,) 

The title of Catholicus (Ka6^oXi#cw) seems to have been used 
under the Roman empire, thoug}\ rarely, as the Greek equivalent 
of consularis and praejectus. Thus Eusebius {Hist. ccd. viii. 25) 
speaks of the catholicus of Africa (KuOokiKhv 
As an ecclesiastical title it was used to imply, not universai 
(ecumenical), but a great and widespread jurisdiction. Thus 
the bishop of the important see of Seleucia (Bagdad), though 
subordinate to the patriarch of Antioch, had" the title of 
Catholicus and power to consecrate even archbishops; and on the 
division of the see there were two Catholici under the patriarch 
of Antioch. In Ethiopia, too, there were Catholici with loss 
extensive powers, subject to the patriarch of Alexandria. The 
title now survives, however, only its that of the head of the 
Armenian f'hurch {q.v.). A bishop’s cathedral church is, how- 
ever, in Greek the Catholicon. 

An isolated use of the word “catholic” as a secular legal 
term survives in Scots law ; a catholic creditor is one whose debt 
is seaired over several or over all of the subjects belonging to 
the debtor. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, THE, a religious com- 
munity often called “ Trvingites,” though neither actually 
founded nor anticipated by J<:dward Irving {q.v.). Irving’s 
relation to this community was, according to its members, 
somewhat similar to that of John the Baptist to the early 
Christian C'hurch, i.e. he was the lorerunner and prophet of tlie 
coming dispensation, not the founder of a new sect ; and indeed 
the only connexion which Irving seems to have had witli the 
existing organization of the Catholic Apostolic body was in 
“ fostering spiritual persons who had been driven out of other 
congrcgatitins for the exercise of (heir spiritual gifts.” Shortly 
after Irving’s trial and deposition ( 1S31), certain persons were, 
at some meetings held for prayer, designated as “ called to be 
apostles of the Lord ” by certain others claiming prophetic 
gifts. Tn the year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, six 
others were similarly designated as “ called ” to complete the 
number of the “ twelve,” who were then formally “ separated,” 
by the pastors of the local congregations to which they belonged, 
to their higher office in the universal church on the 14th of 
July 1835.' This sepjiration is understood by the community 
not as “in any sense being a schism or separation from the one 
Catholic Church, but a separation to a special work of bles.sing 
and intercession on behalf of it.” The twelve were afterwards 
guided to ordain others — twelve prophets, twelve evangelists, and 
twelve pastors, “ sharing equally with them the one Catholic 
Ivpiscopate,” and also seven deacons for administering the tem- 
poral affairs of the church catholic. Tlie apostles were the 
channehs of the Holy Ghost and the mysteries of God, and the 
authoritative interpreters of “ prophetic utterance ” ; their 
teaching was brought home to the people by Uie “ evangeli.sts.” 
The function of the prophets was to explain scripture and exhort 
to holiness, that of tlie “ pastors ” is explained by their title. 
The central episcopacy of forty-eight was regarded as “ indicated 
by prophecy,” l)eing foreshown in the forty-eight boards of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. For ecclesiastical purposes the church uni- 
versal is under their cliarge in twelve tribes ; for Christendom 
is considered to be divided into twelve portions or tril^, eiich 
tribe lieing under the special charge of an apostle and his co- 
ministers, and the seat of the Apostolic College being at Albury, 
near Guildford. This is an ideal outline which ha.s never been 
fulfilled. There has never been a “ central episcopacy ” of 
forty-eight. The “ apostles ” alone always held the supreme 
authority, though, as their number dwindled, “ coadjutors ” 
were appointed to assist the survivors, and to exercise the 
functions of the apostolate.” The last “ apostle ” died on 
the 3rd of February 1901. 

For the service of the church a comprehensive book of liturgies 
and offices was provided by the “ apostles.” It dates from 1842 
and is ba^d on the Anglican, Roman and Greek liturgies. 
Lights, incense, vestments, holy water, chrism, and other 


adjuncts of worship are in constant use. The ceremonial in its 
completeness may be seen in the church in Gordon Square, 
London, and elsewhere. The daily worship consists of “ matins ” 
with “ proposition ” (or exposition) of the sacrament at 6 a.m., 
prayers at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., and “ vespers ” with “ proposition ” 
at 5 P.M. On all Sundays and holy days there is a “ solemn 
celebration of the eucharist ” at the high altar ; on Sundays 
this is at 10 a . m . On other days “ low celebrations ” are held in 
the side-chap)els, which with the chancel in all churches correctK' 
built after apostolic directions are separated or marked off from 
the nave by open screens with gates. The community has always 
laid great stress on symlmlism, and in the eucharist, while reject- 
both transubstantiation and consul:)stantiation, holds strongly 
to a real (mystical) presence. It emphasizes also the “ pheno- 
mena ’ of Christian experience and deems miracle and mystery 
to be of the essence of a spirit-filled church. 

Each congregation is presided over by its “ angel ” or bishop 
(who ranks as angel-pastor in the Universal Church) ; under him 
are four-and- twenty priests, divided into the four ministries of 
“ elders, prophets, evangelists and pastors,” and with thessc arc 
the deacons, seven of whom regulate the temporal affairs of the 
church — besides whom there are also ” sub-deacons, acolytes, 
singers, and door-keepers.” The understanding is that each 
elder, with his co-presbyters and deacons, shall have charge 
of 500 adult communicants in his district ; but this has been 
but partially carried into practice. This is the full constitution 
of each particular church or congregation as founded by the 
“ restored apostles,” each local church thus “ reflecting in its 
government the government of the church catholic by the angel 
or high priest Jesus Christ, and His forty-eight presl)>’'tcrs in 
their fourfold ministry (in which apostles and elders always 
rank first), and under these the deacons of the church catholic.” 
The priesthood is supported by tithes ; it being deemed a duty 
on the part of all members of the church who receive yearly 
incomes to offer a tithe of their increase every week, besides the 
free-will offerii^ for the .support of the place of worship, and for 
the relief of distress. Each local church sends “ a tithe of its 
tithes ” to the “ Temple,” by which the ministers of the Uni- 
versal Church are supported and its administrative expenses 
defrayed ; by these offerings, too, the needs of poorer churches 
are supplied. It claims to have among its clergy many of the 
Roman, Anglican and other churches, the orders of those 
ordained by (rreek, Roman and Anglican bishops being recog- 
nized by it with the simple confirmation of an “ apostoSc act.” 
The community has not changed recently in general constitution 
or doctrine. It does not publish statistics, and its growth during 
late years is said to have been more marked in the United States 
and in certain European countries, such as Germany, than in 
Great Britain. There arc nine congregation.s enumerated in 
The Religious Life of London (1904), 

For further details of doctrines, ntual. d^c., see R. N. Bosworth. 
liestnraiion of Apostles and Prophets, Rcadinf>s nn the Liturf>y, The 
Church and Tabernacle, and The Purpose of God tn Creation and 
Redemption (6th ed., 1888) ; G. Miller, History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism (1878). 

CATILINE [Lucius Sergiu.s Catilina] {c. 108-62 b.c.), a 
member of an ancient but impoverished patrician family of 
Rome, the prime mover in the conspiracy known by his name. 
He appeara in history first as a supporter of Sulla, and during 
the proscription he was conspicuous for his greed and cruelly. 
He slew his inoffensive brother-in-law with his own hand, and 
tortured and mutilated the much-loved Marius Gratidianus. 
He was believed to have made away with his wife and his son to 
win the profligate and wealthy Aurelia Orestilla ; it was even 
suspected that he had been guilty of an intrigue with the Vestal 
Fahia. In 77 he was quaestor, in 68 praetor, and in 67-66 
governor of Africa. His extortions and subsequent impeachment 
by P. Clodius Fulcher having disqualified him as a candidate 
for the consulship, he formed a conspiracy, in which he was 
joined by young men of all classes, even Crassus and Caesar, 
according to rumour, being implicated. The new consuls were 
to be murdered on the rst of January ; but the plot— *the 
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execution of which wtis deferred till the 5th of February — failed 
in consequence of the impatience of Catiline^ who gave the signal 
too hastily. Soon after, Catiline, having bribed both judges 
and accuser, was acquitted in the trial for extortion. His scheme 
was forthwith immensely widened. The city was to be fired, 
and those who opposed the revolution were to be slain ; all debts 
were to be cancelled ; and there was to be a proscription of all 
the wealthy citizens. Among the conspirators were many men 
of tlie first rank and influence. Arms and money were collected, 
soldiers were enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought. 
But Catiline’s hopes were again disappointed ; once more he 
failed to obtain the consulship (64) ; and, .moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls, Cicero, was myste- 
riously able to thwart all the schemes of the conspirators. He 
was, in fact, informed of every detail, through Fulvia, the mis- 
tress of Curius, one of the plotters, who was himself soon persuaded 
to turn informer. The otlier consul, C. Antonins, in whom Catiline 
hoped to find a supporter, was won over and got out of the way 
by Cicero, who resigned the province of Macedonia in his favour. 
Before the next cnmitia consularia assembled, the orator had 
given so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catiline was once more rejected (63), and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. Catiline now resolved upon 
open war ; preparations were set on foot throughout Italy, 
especially in Etruria, where the standard of revolt was raised 
by the centurion Manlius (or Mallius), one of Sulla’s veterans. 
A plan to murder Cicero in his own house on the morning of the 
7th of November was frustrated. On the next day Cicero at- 
tacked Catiline so vigorously in the senate (in his first Catilinarian 
oration) that he fled to his army in Etruria. Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second oration delivered in 
the forum, in consequence of which Catiline and Manlius were 
declared public enemies, and the consul Antonins was despatched 
with an army against them. Meanwhile the imprudence of the 
conspirators in Rome brought about their own destruction. 
Some deputies from the Allol)roges, who had been sent to Rome 
to obtain redress for certain grievances, were approached by 
P. Lentulus Sura, the chief of the conspirators, who endeavoured 
to induce them to join him. After considerable hesitation, the 
deputies decided to turn informers. The plot was betrayed to 
Cicero, at whose instigation documentary evidence was obtained, 
implicating Lentulus and others. 'J'hey were arrested, proved 
guilty, and on the 5th of December condemned to death and 
strangled in the underground dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 
This act, which was opposed by J ulius Caesar and advocated by 
Cato Uticensis (and, indirectly, by Cicero), was afterwards 
vigorously attacked as a violation of the constitution, on the 
ground that the senate had no power of life and death over a 
Roman citizen. Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the cause of 
Catiline, who, in the beginning of 62, saw his legions, only 
partially armed and diminished by desertion, shut in between 
those of Metellus Celcr and C. Antonins. Near Pistoria he 
hazarded battle with the forces of the latter, but was completely 
defeated in a desperate encounter. He himself, fighting with the 
utmost bravery, rushed into the ranks of the enemy and met his 
death. 

Such was the conspiracy of Catiline and the character of its 
author, as we find them in the speeches of Cicero, and the histories 
of Sallust and Dio Cassius (see also Plutarch, Cicero ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 35; Florus iv. i ; Appian, B.C. ii. 6; Eutrnpius vi. 15). It 
must not be forgotten, however, that our authorities were all 
members of the aristocratic party. Some of the incidents given 
as facts by Dio Cassius arc manifest absurdities ; and Cicero 
paid more regard to the effect than to the truthfulness of an 
accusation. We find him at one time admitting that Catiline 
had almost persuaded him of his honesty and merit, and even 
seeking a political union with him ; at another, when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him os a murderer and a profligate. Lastly, though 
Sallust’s vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is obvious 
that he cherished very bitter feelings against the democratic 
party. Nevertheless^ we cannot regard Catiline as an honest 
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enemy of the oligarchy, or as a disinterested champion of the 
provincials. It is held by some historians that there was at the 
time on the part of many of the Roman nobles a determination to 
raise themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate ; 
others with greater probability maintain that Catiline’s object 
was simply the cancelling of the huge debts which he and his 
friends had accumulated. Catiline, by his bravery, his military 
talents, his vigorous resolution, and his wonderful power over 
men, was eminently qualified as a revolutionary leader. He is 
the subject of tragedies by Ben Jonson and P. Cr^billon, and of 
the Rome sawvee of Voltaire. 

Sec P. Merim6e, Etudes sur la guerre snciale et la conjuration de 
Catiline (1844) ; E. Hagen, Catilina (1854), with introductory dis- 
cussion of the authorities ; E. S. Beesley, " Catiline as a Party 
Leader” {Fortnightly Review, June 1865), in defence of Catiline; 
C. John, Die Fntstehungsgcschichte der catilinarim ken I'erschwOrung 
{iHyCi), a critical examination of Sallust’s account; E. von Stern, 
Catilina und die Parteikumpfc in Rom O6-63 (1883), with bibliography 
in preface ; C. 'rhiaucourl. Etude sur la conjuration de Catiline {\^^y), 
a critical examination of Sallust's account and of his object in 
writing it; J. E. Blondel. HisUnre iconomique de la conjuration de 
Catiline (1803). written from the point of view of a political econo- 
mist; Gaston Roissier, La Conjuiation de Catiline (1905), and Cicero 
and his Friends (Eng. trans.) ; Tyrrell and J’urser's ed. of Cicero's 
Letters (index vol, s.v, ” Sergius Catilina ”) ; J. L. Strachan Davidson, 
Cicero (1804), ch. v. ; Wardc Fowler's Caesar (1892) ; see also art. 
Romk ; History, The Republic. 

CATINAT, NICOLAS (1637-1712), marshal of France, entered 
the Gardes Fran9aiscs at an early age and distinguished himself 
at the siege of Lille in 1667. He became a brigadier ten years 
later, marechal de camp in 1680, and lieutenant-general 1688. He 
served with great credit in the eampaigns of 1676- 1678 in 
Flanders, was employed against the Vaudois in 1686, and after 
taking part in the siege of Philipsburg at the opening of the War 
of the League of Augsburg, he was appointed to command the 
French troops in the south-eastern theatre of war. In 1690 he 
conquered Savoy, and in 1691 Nice ; the battle of Staffarrla, 
won by him over the duke of Savoy in 1690, and that of Marsaglia 
in 1693, were amongst the greatest victories of the time. In 
1696 C'atinat forced the duke to make an alliance with France. 
He had in 1693 been made a marshal of France. At the be- 
ginning of the war of the Spanish Succession, Catinat was placed 
in charge of operations in Italy, but he was much hampered by 
the orders of the French court and the weakness of the forces for 
their task. He suffered a reverse at Carpi (1701) and was soon 
afterwards superseded by Villeroy, to whom he acted as second- 
in-command during the campaign of Chiari. He died at St 
Gratien in 1712. His memoirs were published in 1819. 

See R. ck* Broglie, Catinat, i6jy-iyi2 (Paris, 1902). 

GATLIN, GEORGE (3796-1872), American ethnologist, was 
born at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 1796. He was educated 
as a lawyer and practised in Philadelphia for two years ; but 
art was his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he established 
himself at New York as a portrait painter. In 1832, realizing 
that the American Indians were dying out, he resolved to rescue 
their types and customs from oblivion. With this object he 
spent many years among the Indians in North and South 
America. He lived with them, acquired their languages, and 
studied very thoroughly their habits, customs and mode of life, 
making copious notes and many studies for paintings. In 1840 
he came to Europe with his collection of paintings, most of which 
are now in the National Museum, Washington, os the Catlin 
Gallery ; and in the following year he published the Manners , 
Customs and Conditions of the North American Indians in two 
volumes, illustrated with 300 engravings. This was followed 
in 1844 by The North American Portfolio, containing 25 plates 
of hunting scenes and amusements in the Rocky Mountains and 
the prairies of America, and in 1848 by Eight Years' Travels 
and Residence in Europe. In 1861 he published a curious little 
volume, in “ manugraph,” entitled The Breath of Life, on the 
advantage of keeping one’s mouth habitually closed, e.specially 
during sleep and in 1868, Last Rambles amongst the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, He died in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on the 22nd of December 1872. 
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CATOy DIONYSIUS, the supposed author of the Dionysti 
Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium, The name usually given 
is simply Cato, an indication of the wise character of the maxims 
inculcated, but Dionysius is added on the authority of a MS. 
declared by Scaliger to be of great antiquity. This MS. also 
contains Priscian’s translation of the Periegesis of the geographer 
Dionysius Periegetes ; this has probably led to the Disticha 
also being attributed to him. In the middle ages the author 
of the Disticha was supposed to be Cato the Inkier, who wrote a 
Carmen de Moribus, but extracts from this in Aulus Gellius 
show that it was in prose. Nothing is really known of the author 
or date of the Disticha \ it can only be assigned to the 3rd or 
4th century a.d. It is a small collection of moral apophthegms, 
each consisting of two hexameters, in four books. 'J’hey are 
monotheistic in character, not specially Christian. The diction 
and mclrc are fairly good. The l)ook had a great reputation in 
the middle ages, and was translated into many languages ; 
it is frequently referred to by Chaucer, and in J483 a translation 
was issued from Caxton’s press at Westminster. 

F.ditiqns by F. Hauthal (iHOq), with full account of MSS. and 
early editions, and G, N^iiiiotliy with critical notes ; see also 

F. Zarnckc, Der dentsche Cato a history oi middle age German 

translations; J. Nehab, Dev altmghsche Cato (i«7q) ; E. Bischoli, 
Prolegomena zum sogenannten Uvntvsuts Cato (18^3), in which the 
namt‘ is discussed ; F. Plcssis, Pocsie latine (1909), 663 ; for medieval 
translations and editions see TeufTel, Htst, of Roman "Lit. § 398, 3. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (234-149 b.c.), Roman statesman, 
surnamed “ The Censor,” Sapiens^ Priscus, or Major (the Elder), 
to distinguish him from Cato of Utica, was born at Tusculum. 
lie came of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by tlie discharge of the higher civil 
offices, lie was bred, after the manner of liis Latin forefathers, 
to agriculture, l() which he devoted himself when not engaged 
in military service. But, having attracted the notice of L. 
N'alcrius Flaccus, he was brought to Rome, and became success- 
ively quaestor (204), aedile (199), praetor (198), and consul (195) 
with his old patron. During his term of office he vainly opposed 
the repeal of the lex Oppia, pas.sed during the Second Punic War 
to restrict luxury and extravagance on the part of women. 
Meanwhile he served in Africa, and took part in the crowning 
campaign of Zama (202), He held a command in Sardinia, where 
he first showed his strict public morality, and again in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection with great cruelty, and gained 
thereby the honour of a triumph (194). In the year 191 he acted 
as military tribune in the war against Antiochus III. of Syria, 
and played an important part in the battle of Thermopylae, 
which finally delivered Greece from the encroachments of the 
East. His reputation as a soldier was now established ; hence- 
forth he preferred to serve the state at home, scrutinizing the 
conduct of the candidates for public honours and of generals 
in the field. If he was not personally engaged in the prosecution 
of the Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was 
his spirit that animated the attack upon them. Even Africanus, 
who refused to reply to the charge, saying only, “ Romans, 
this is the day on which 1 conquered Hannibal,” and was absolved 
by acclamation, found it necessary to retire self-banished to his 
villa at Liternum. Cato’s enmity dated from the African 
campaign when he quarrelled with Scipio for his lavish distribu- 
tion of the spoil amongst the troops, and his general luxury and 
extravagance. 

Cato had, however, a more serious task to perform in opposing 
the spread of the new Hellenic culture which threatened to destroy 
the rugged simplicity of the conventional Roman type. He 
conceived it to be his special mission to resist this invasion. 
It was in the discharge of the censorship that this determination 
was most strongly exhibited, and hence that he derived the title 
(the Censor) by which he is most generally distinguished. He 
revised with unsparing severity the lists of senators and knights, 
ejecting from either order the men whom he judged unworthy of it, 
either on moral grounds ot from their want of the prescribed 
means. The expulsion of L. Quinctius Flamininus for wanton 
cruelty was an example of his rigid justice. His regulations 
against luxury were very stringent. He imposed a heavy tax 
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upon dress and personal adornment, especially of women, and 
upon young slaves purchased as favourites. In 181 he supported 
the lex Orchia (according to others, he first opposed its introduc- 
tion, and subsequently its repeal), which prescribed a limit to the 
number of guests at an entertainment, and in 169 the lex Voconia, 
one of the provisions of which was intended to check the accumu- 
lation of an undue proportion of wealth in the hands of women. 
Among.st other things he repaired the aqueducts, cleansed the 
sewers, prevented private persons drawing off public water for 
their own use, ordered the demolition of houses which encroached 
on the public way, and built the first basilica in the forum near 
the curia. He raised the amount paid by the publican for the 
right of farming the taxes, and at the same time diminished the 
contract prices for the construction of public works. 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death in 140, 
Cato held no public office, but continued to distinguish himself 
in the senate as the persistent opponent of the new ideas. He was 
struck with horror, along with many other Romans of the graver 
stamp, at the licence of the Bacchanalian mysteries, which lie 
attributed to the fatal influence of Greek manners ; and he 
vehemently urged the dismissal of the philosophers (Carneades, 
Diogenes and Critolaus), who came as ambassadors from Athens, 
on account of the dangerous nature of the views expressed by 
them. He had a horror of physicians, who were chiefly Greeks. 
He procured the release of Polybius, the historian, and his fellow- 
prisoners, contemptuously asking whether the senate had nothing 
more important to do than dLscuss whether a few Greeks should 
die at Rome or in their own land. It was not till his eightieth 
year that he made his first acquaintance with Greek literature. 
Almost his last public act was to urge his countrymen to the 
'I’hird Punic War and the destruction of Carthage. In 157 he 
was one of the deputies sent to Carthage to arbitrate between 
the Carthaginians and Massinissa, king of Numidia. The 
mission was unsuccessful and the commissioners returned home. 
But Cato was so struck by the evidences of Carthaginian pros- 
perity that he was convinced that the security of Rome depended 
on the annihilation of Carthage. From this time, in season 
and out of season, he kept repeating the cry : ‘‘ Delenda est 
Carthago.^^ 

To Cato the individual life was a continual discipline, and 
public life was the discipline of the many. He regarded the 
individual householder as the germ of the family, the family 
as the germ of the sUite. By strict economy of time he accom- 
plished an immense amount of work ; he exacted similar appli- 
cation from his dependents, and proved himself a hard husband, 
a strict father, a severe and cruel master. There was little 
difference, apparently, in the esteem in which he held his wife 
and his .slaves ; his pride alone induced him to bike a warmer 
interest in his sons. To the Romans themselves there was little 
in this behaviour which seemed worthy of censure ; it was 
respected rather as a traditional example of the old Roman 
manners. In the remarkable passage (xxxix. 40) in which Livy 
describes the character of Cato, there is no word of blame for 
the rigid discipline of his household. 

Cato perhaps deserves even more notice as a literary man than 
as a statesman or a soldier. He was the first Latin prose writer 
of any importance, and the first author of a history of Rome 
in Latin. His treatise on agriculture (Dc Agricultura or De Re 
Rustica) is the only work by him that has been preserved ; it 
is not agreed whether the work we possess is the original or 
a later revision. It contains a miscellaneous collection of rules 
of good husbandry, conveying much curious information on the 
domestic habits of the Romans of his age. His most important 
work, Origines, in seven books, related the history of Rome from 
its earliest foundations to his own day. It was so called from 
the second and third books, which described the rise of the 
different Italian towns. His speeches, of which as many 
as 150 were collected, were princinally directed against the 
young free-thinking and loose-principled nobles of the day. 
He also wrote a set of maxims for the use of his son {Praecepia 
ad Filium), and some rules for everyday life in verse {Carmen 
de Moribus). The collection of proverbs in hexameter verse, 
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extant under the name of Cato, probably belongs to the 4th 
century a.d, (S<‘e C'ato, DioNysii'S.) 

Autiiorttit s. — There nii' lives nf Cato by Cornelius Nepcw. 
Plu(*»r( !i and Aiirehus \ nlur, and many particulars of his career 
and cliann.lci are to be Kalheted Iroiii Livy and Cicero. See aJ.so 
1 ^- T). CimI.u:!!, Martiia Cato der Censor (Basel, 1809); O. 

Kurih, Caton Vannen (Bruges, 187,4) ; J. Cortese, De M, Porrii 
Catrmi/: vita, (y/>eiihus, rt Urif^ua (‘I'urin, t8Sj) ; F. Marcuoci, Studio 
ifitKo suUe Opere d, (.attwe il (lyoj). Tin* best etlition of 

the De Anricultura is by II. Keil (1884 iSyj). ol the fragments of the 
Ongnies by IT. JVler (1883) in Ilistm u orjtw Powauoritm Fnt^- 
mctitn), of flio fragments generally Tiy fl. Jordan (t86o) ; .sw also 
J. Won is wort li, Piac;menis and SfiOdmens of Earlv Latin (187-1) I 
M. ScliatiJ!, (jcsohichie dnr tomischeu Liiteratur (i8<i8) ; article in 
Smiths Diitwnary of Lnuk and Roman litof*ra()liv Mommsen, 
7-7;\7. of h\t'nr (F.ng. Irans.), bk. in. eli. xi. and xiv. ; W'arde Fowler, 
Social Life a( (10^0)- 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (c>5-46 b.c.), Roman philosopher, 
called L 'iicensts to distinguish him from his great-grandfather, 

the ('ensor.” On the death of his ixirents he was brought up 
in the house of Ids uncle, M. Livius Drusus. After fighting 
witli distinction in the ranks again.st Spartacus (72 B.t\), he 
became a military tribune (67), and sensed a campaign in Mace- 
donia, but lie never had any enthusiasm for the military pro- 
fe.ssion. On his return he beciime quaestor, and showed so much 
zeal and integrity in the management of the public accounts 
that lie obtained a prox incial appointment in Asia, where he 
strengthened his reputation, 'j’hough filled with disgust at the 
corruption of the public men wdth whom he came in contact, he 
saw much to admire in the disi ipline which Lucullus had en- 
furced in his own eastern (uunmand, and he supported Ids claims 
to a triumph, while lie opposed the inordinate pretensions of 
I’ompey. V\‘heii the favour of the; nobles gained him the triliune- 
sldp, he exerted himsell iinsui’cessfully to con\dct b. Lic.inius 
Murenu (2), one of their cliief men, of bribery. Cicero, who de- 
fended Murvna, was glad to have (‘ato’s aid when he urged the 
execution ol tiie ('atilinarian conspirators. Cato's vote on this 
matter drew upon him the bitter resentment of Julius Caesar, 
who did his utmost to save them. 

Calo had now bei'orne a great power in the state. Though 
posse.s.sed of little wealth and no family influence, Ids unflinch- 
ing resolution in the cause of the ancient free state rendered 
him a valuable instrument in the hands of the nobles. He vainly 
opposed Caesar’s candidature ior the consulship in 59, and his 
attempt, in conjunction with Bibulus, to prevent tlie passing 
of Caesar’s proposed agrarian law for distributing lands 
amongst the A.siatic veterams, proved unsuccessful. N everthelc\s.s, 
although Id.s efforts were ineffectual, he was still an obstacle 
of sufficient importance for the triumvirs to desire to get rid of 
him. At the instigation of Cae.sar he was sent to Cyprus (58) 
with a mission to depose its king, Ptolemy (brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes), and annex the island. On his return two years later 
he continued to struggle against the combined powers of the 
triumvirs in the city, and became involved in scenes of violence 
and riot. He succeeded in obtaining the praetorship in 54, 
and strenuously exerted himself in the hopeless and thank- 
less Uisk of suppressing bribery, i?i which all parties were 
equally interested. He failed lo atUiin the consulship, and 
had mad(! up his mind to retire from the arena of civic 
ambition when the civil war broke out in 49. Feeling that the 
sole chance for the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy 
t<j I'ompey, whom ho had formerly vigoroijsly opposed, he 
did not scruple to support the unjust meiisurcs of the nobles 
against Caesar. At the outset of the war he was entrusted with 
ilie defence of Sicily, but finding it impossible to re.sist the 
superior forces of C. Scribowns Curio, who had landed on the 
island, he joined Pomp^<l4 Dyrrhachium. When his chief 
followed Caesar to ThessAlyrlhE was left behind in charge of the 
camp, and thus was not pipsent at the battle of Phansalus, 
After the battle, when Pompe^j^abandoned his party, he separated 
himself from the main body 9I the republicans, and conducted 
a small remnant of their lAfres into Africa. After his famous 
march through the Libyan deserts, he shut himself up in Utica, 
and even after the decisive defeat at Thapsus (46), in spite of 


the wishes of his followers, he determined lo keep the gates closed 
till he had sent off his adherents by sea. While the embarkation 
was in progress he continued calm and dignified j when the last 
of the transports had left the port he dieerfuUy dismi.sscd his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself! 

He had been reading, we aie told, in his last moments Plato’s 
dialogue on tlie immortality of the .soul, but his own philosophy 
had taught him to act upon a narrow sense of immediate duty 
without regard to the future. He conceived that he was placed 
in the world to play an active part, and when disabled from 
carrying out Ids prirniples, to retire gravely from it. He had 
lived for the free state, and it now seemed his duty to perish 
with it. In politics he was a typical doctrinaire, abhorring 
compromise and obstinately blind to the fact that hi.s national 
ideal wa.s a ho|x;less anachronism. P'rom the circumstances of 
his life and of his death, he has come to l)e regarded as one of the 
most distinguished of Roman philosophers, but he compo.scd no 
works, and bequeathed to posterity no other instruction than 
that of his example. I'he only composition by him which we 

po. sscs.s i.s a letter to Cicero (Ad Earn. xv. 5), a polite rclusal of 
the orator^s rcciuest. tliat he would endeavour lo procure him 
the honour of a triumph. The school of the Stoics, which took 
a leading part in the history of Rome under the earlier emperors, 
looked to him a.s its .saint and f)atr()n. It continued to wage 
war against the empire, hardly loss openly than Cato himself 
had done, for two centuries, till at last it bw:amc actually seated 
on the imperial throne in the person of Marcus Aurelius. Im- 
mediately after his death (Cato’s character became the subject 
of discussion ; Cicero’s panegyric Cato was answered by C^iesar 
in his Anlicaio, Brutus, dissatisfied with Cicero’s work, pro- 
duced another on the same subject ; in Lucan Cato is repre- 
sented as a model of virtue and disinterestednr.ss. 

Sci* I ffe hy J^lutarch, and cain|iart‘ Atidisoii's tragetlv. Modern 
biographies by 11 . Wartmann (Ziinch. 185^), juicl F. D. Gcrlacli 
(Basel. 1860) ; C. W. Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later 
Republic. Cato . . . (1002) ; Mommsen, Hr'f/. of Hmne (Eng. trans,), 
hk. V. ch. y. ; article in Smith’s IHettcmarv of Classical Bixr^raphy ; 
(Jaston Boisvsier, Cicero and his Prtevds (Eng. trans., 1897), esp. 

pp. 277 foil. : Waiclc Fowler, Social Life at Rome (lyoy), 

CATO, PUBLIUS VALERIUS, Roman poet and grammarkin, 
was born about 100 b.c. He is of importance as the leader 
of the “ new ” school of poetry (poetae novi, ecwrcpoi, as 
Cicero calls them). Its follow'crs rejected the national cpic 
and drama in favour of the artificial mythological epics and 
elegies of the Alexandrian school, and preferred Euphorion of 
Chalcis to Ennius. Learning, that is, a knowledge of Greek 
literature and myths, and strict adherence to metrical rules were 
regarded by them as indisp<!nsable. to the poet. The vcuirt/iot 
were also deternuned opponents of Pompey and Caesar. The 
great influence of Cato is attested by the lines : — 

*' Talo grammalicus, Latina Siren, 

Qui solu.s legit ac facit poetas." ^ 

Our information regarding his life is derived from Suetonius 
(De Grammalicis, 11). He was a native of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and lost his property during the Sullan disturbances before he 
had attained his majority. He lived to a great 4ige, and during 
the latter part of his life was in very reduced circumstances. 
He was at one time possessed of considerable wealth, and owned 
a villa at Tusculum which he was obliged to hand over to his 
creditors. In addition to grammatical treatises, Cato wrote a 
numljer of poems, the best-known of which were the Lydia and 
Diana. In the Indignatio (perhaps a short poem) he defended 
himself against the accusation that he was of servile birth. It 
is probable that he is the Cato mentioned as a critic of Lucilius in 
the lines by an unknown author prefixed to Horace, Satires j i. 10. 

Among the minor poems attributed to Virgil is one called Dira^ 
(or rather two. Dirae and Lydia). The Dirae consists of impreca- 
tions against the estate of which the writer has been deprived, and 
where he rs obliged to leave his beloved Lydia : in the Lvdia, on 
lh<* other hand, the estate is regarded with envy as the pos.sessor of 
his charmer, Jowjih Jastiis Scaliger was the first to attribute the 
poem (divided into two by F. Jacolis) to Valerius Cato, on the ground 

* “ C-ato, the grammarian, the T^atin siren, who alone reads aloud 
the works and makes the reputation of poets.” 
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that he had lost an estate and had written a Lydia. The question 
has been much discussed ; the balance of opinion is in favour of the 
Dirac being assigned to the beginning of the Augustan age. although 
so distinguished a critic as O. Ribbeck supports the claim^of Cato 
to the authorship. The best edition of these poems is A. F. 
Nake (1847), with exhaustive commentary and excursuses ; a clear 
account of the question will be found in M. Schanz's Geschichte der 
rumisrhen Littcratur \ for the “ new ” school of poetry see Mommsen 
Hist, of Rome, bk. v. ch. xii. ; F. Plessis, Poisie latine (1900), 188. 

CATS, JACOB (1577-1660), Dutch poet and humorist, was 
bom at Brouwershaven in Zeeland on the loth of November 
1577* Having lost his mother at an early age, and being adopted 
with his three brothers by an uncle, Cals was sent to school at 
Zierikzec. He then studied law at Leiden and at Orleans, and, 
returning to Holland, he settled at the Hague, where he began 
to practise as an advocate. His pleading in defence of a wretched 
creature accused of witchcraft brought him many clients and 
some reputation. He had a serious love affair about this time, 
which was broken off on the very eve of marriage by his catching 
a tertian fever which defied all attempts at cure for some two 
years. For medical advice and change of air Cats went to 
England, where he consulted the highest authorities in vain. 
He returned to Zeeland to die, but wa.s cured mysteriously by 
a strolling quack. He married in 1602 a lady of some property, 
Elisabeth von Valkenburg, and thenceforward lived at Gryp.s- 
kerke in Zeeland, where he devoted himself to farming and 
poetry. His best works are : Emblemata or Minnebccldcn with 
Maegdenpheht (1618) ; Spiegel van den ouden en niemven Tijt 
(1632); Houwelijck . . . (1625); Selfstrijt (1620); Ouderdom, 
Bui tern leven . . . en Hofgedachten op Sorgidiet (1664); and 
Gedarhten op slapelooze nachien ( 1 66 1 ). In 162 1, on the expiration 
of the twelve years’ truce with Spain, the breaking of the dykes 
drove him from his farm. He was made pensionary (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middelburg ; and two years afterwards of Port. 
In 1627 Cats came to England on a mis.sion to ('harles L, who 
made him a knight. In 1636 he was made grand pensionary of 
Holland, and in 1648 keeper of the great seal ; in 1651 he 
resigned his offices, but in 1657 he was sent a second time to 
England on what pro\’ed to be an unsuccessful mission to Crom- 
well. In the seclusion of his villa of Sorgvliet (Fly-from-Care), 
near the lla^ue, he lived from this time till his death, occupied in 
the composition of his autobiography {Eighty-two Years of My 
LijCf first printed at Leiden in 1734) and of his poems. He died 
on the i2t;h of September 1660, and was buried by torchlight, 
and with great ceremony, in the Klooster-Kerk at the Hague. 
He is still spoken of as “ Father Cats ” by his countrymen. 

Cats was contemporary with Hooft and Vondel and other 
distinguished Dutch writers in the golden age of Dutch literature, 
but his Orangist and Calvinistic opinions separated him from 
the liberal school of Amsterdam poets. He was, however, 
intimate with Constantin Huygens, whose political opinions 
were more nearly in agreement with his own. For an estimate 
of his poetry sec Dutch Literature. Hardly known outside 
of Holland, among his own people for nearly two centuries he 
enjoyed an enormous popularity. His diffuseness and the 
antiquated character of his matter and diction, have, however, 
come to be regarded as difficulties in the way of study, and he 
is more renowned than read. A statue to him was erected at 
Brouwershaven in 1829. 

See Jacob Cats, Complete Works (1790-1800, 19 vols,), later 
editions by van VIoten (Zwolle, 1858-1866; and at Schiedam, 
1869-1870) ; l’i.|»ott, Moral Emblems, with Aphorisms, <?vc., from 
Jacob Cats (1860) ; and P. C. Witsen Gejisbek, Het Leven en de 
Verdiensten van Jacob Cats (1829). Southey has a very complimentary 
reference to Cats in his ** Epistle to Allan Cunningham.’' 

CAT*S-EYE, a name given to several distinct minerals, their 
common characteristic being that when cut with a convex surface 
they display a luminous band, like that seen by reflection in the eye 
of a cat. ( I ) Precious cat’s-eye, oriental cat’s-eye or chrysoberyl 
cat’s-eye. This, the rarest of all, is a chatoyant variety of chryso- 
beryl {q.v.), showing in the finest stones a very sharply defined 
line of light. One of the grandest known specimens was in the 
Hope collection of precious stones, exhibited for many years at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, (2) Quartz cat’s-eye. This 
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is the common form of cat’s-eye, in which the effect is due to the 
inclusion of parallel fibres of asbestos. Like the chrysoberyl, it 
is obtoined chiefly from Ceylon, but though coming from the 
East it is often called “ occidental cat’s-eye ” — a term intended 
simply to distinguish it from the finer or “ oriental ” stone. It 
is readily distinguished by its inferior density, its specific gravity 
being only 2*65, whilst that of oriental cat’s-eye is as high as 3*7. 
A greenish fibrous quartz, cut as cat’s-eye, occurs at Hof and some 
other localities in Bavaria. (3) Crocidolite cat’s-eye, a beautiful 
golden brown mineral, with silky fibres, found in Griqualand 
We.st, and much used in recent years as an ornamental stone, 
sometinies under the name of “ South African cat’s-eye.” 
It consists of fibrous quartz, coloured with oxide of iron, and 
results from the alteration of crocidolite {q.v.). It is often 
distinguished as tiger’s-eye ” (or more commonly “ tiger-eye ”), 
whilst a blue variety, less altered, is known as “ hawk’s-eye.” 
By the action of hydrochloric acid the colour of tiger’s-eye may 
to a large extent be removed, and a greyish cat’s-eye obtained. 
(4) Corundum cat’s-cye. In some asteriated corundum (see 
Asteria) the star is imf)erfect and may be reduced to a luminous 
zone, producing an indistinct cat’s-eye effect. According to the 
colour of the corundum the stone is known as sapphire cat’s-eye, 
ruby cat’s eye, topaz cat’.s-eye, &c. (F. W. R.*) 

CATSKILL, a village and the county-seat of Greene county. 
New York, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Hudson river, 33 m. 
S. of Albany. Pop. (1890) 4920; (1900) 5484 ; of whom 657 
were foreign-born ; (1905, state census) 5294. It i.s served by the 
West Shore railway, by several lines of river steamboats, and by 
the Catskill Mountain railway, connecting it with the popular 
summer resorts in the Catskill mountains. A ferry connects 
with Catskill station (Greendale) on the east side of the Hudson. 
'I'he village is in a farming country, and manuiaclures woollen 
goods and bricks, but it is best known as a summer resort, and 
as the principal gateway to the beautiful Catskill Mountain region. 
The Recorder, a weekly newspaper, was established here in 1792 
as the Packet. The first settler on the present site of Catskill 
was Derrick Teunis van Vechten, who built a house here in 1680. 
The village was not incorporated until 1806. 

Svii J. I>. Pinckney, Reminiscences of Catskill (Catskill, 1868). 

CATSKILL (formerly Kaatskil) MOUNTAINS, a group of 
moderate elevation pertaining to the Alleghany Plateau, and not 
properly included in the Appalachian system of North America 
because they lack the internal structures and the general parallel- 
ism of topographic features which characterize the Appalachian 
ranges. The group contains many summits above 3000 ft. 
elevation and half a dozen approaching 4000, Slide Mountain 
(4205 ft.), and Hunter Mountain (4025 ft.), being the only ones 
exceeding that figure. The bottom lands along the creeks 
which drain the mountains, together with rolling uplands rising 
to elevations of from 1500 to 2000 ft., are under cultivation, the 
mountain slopes being forested or devoted to grazing. The pure 
and cool atmosphere attracts summer visitors, for whose accom- 
modation many hotels have been built, some of which have 
become celebrated. Stoney Clove and Kaaterskill Clove are pic- 
turesque gorges, the former being traversed by a railway, and the 
latter containing three cascades having a total fall of about 300 ft. 
The growing need of New York City for an increased water- 
supply has driven her engineers to the Catskills, where several 
great reservoirs have been projected to supplement those of the 
Croton watershed. 

CATTANEO, CARLO (1801-1869), Italian philosopher and 
patriot. A repubhean in his convictions, during his youth he 
had taken part in the Carbonarist movement in Lombardy. 
He devoted himself to the study of philosophy, hoping to re- 
generate the Italian people by withdrawing them from romanticism 
and rhetoric, and turning their attention to the positive sciences. 
He expounded his ideas in a review founded by him at Milan 

*837, called II Politecnico. But when the revolution of 1848 
broke out he threw himself heart and soul into the fray, and 
became one of the leading spirits of the insurrection against the 
Austrians, known as the Five Days of Milan (March 18-22, 1848). 
Together with Terzaghi, Cernuschi and Clerici he formed a 
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council of war which, having its headquarters at Casa Tavema, 
directed the opfTations of the insurgents. He was second to none 
in sclf-stuTificing energy and heroic resolution. When on the 
iKth of March Field Marshal Radctzlcy, feeling that the position 
of the Austrian garrison was untenable, sounded the relxjls as 
lo their ternis, some of the leaders were inclined to agree to an 
armistice which would give time for the Picflmontese troops to 
arrive (Piedmont had just declared war), but C'attanoo insisted 
on the complete evacuation of Ixmnliardy, Again on tlie 21st, 
Kadetzky tried to obtain an armistice, and Durini and Borromeo 
were ready to grant it, few it would have enabled them to re- 
organize the defences and replenish the sup[>lies of food and 
ammunition, which conkl only last another day. But Cattanoo 
replied : “ M’he enemy hiiving furnished us with munitions thus 
far, will continue to furnish tliem. Twenty-four hours of 
victuals and twenty-four liours of hunger will be man^' more 
hours than we shall need. This evening, if the plans we have 
just arranged should succeed, the line of the bastions will he 
broken. At any rate, even though we should lack bread, it is 
better lo die of hunger tilian on the gallnw'.s.” On the expulsion 
of the Austrians the question arose as to tlie future government of 
Milan and Italy, ('attanoo was an uncompromising republican 
and a federalist ; so violent was his dislike of the Piedmontese 
monarchy that when he heard that King Charles Albert had been 
defeated by the Austrians, and that Radetzky was marching 
back to reoccupy Milan, he exclaimed : “ (iood news, the Pied- 
moTitese have been beaten. Now wc shall be our own ma.sters ; 
we slmll light a people’s war, wc shall chase the Austrians out 
of Itiily, and set up a Federal Republic.” VV^hen the Austrians 
returned ( attaneo liad to rtee,and took refuge at Lugano, wfacre 
he gave lessons, wrote his Storia della Rtvoluzwne del i6'4S\ the 
Archivio tncnnale delle roue d" Jtalia (5 vols., 1850-1855), and 
then early in i8ho he started the PoUtecnico once more. He 
bitterly attacked Cavour lor his Unitarian views, and for the 
cession of Nice and Savoy. Jn i860 Garibaldi summoned him 
to Najjles to take part in the government of the Neapolitan 
provinces, but he would not agree to the union with Piedmont 
without local autonomy. After the union of Italy he was 
frequently asked to stand for parliament, but always refused 
because he could not con.scientiously take the oath of allegiance 
to the monarchy. In t868 the pressure of friends overcame 
his resistance, and lie agreed to stand, but at the last moment 
he drew back, still unai)lc to take the ewith, and returned to 
Lugano, where he died in 1 86g. As a writer Cattameo was learned 
and brilliant, but far too bitter a partisan to be judicious, owing 
to lus narrowly republican views ; his ideas on local autonomy 
were perhaps wise, but, at a moment when unity was the first 
essential, inopportune. 

Bim^ior.RAPHV, A. and J, Mario, Carlo Cattaneo (Florence, 
3884) ; E. Zanoni, Carlo Cattaneo nella vita e nelle npere (Rome, 
i8q«) ; see also his own Opere edite inedtte (7 vols.. Florence, 
i88i-i8«-#2), SrriUi poUtui ed epistolari (3 volb., Florence, 1892- 
Scritti sioriii, Icttioan (Milan, i8<j8, &c.). 

CATTARO (Serbo-Croatian Kotor), the chief town of an 
administrative district in Dalmatia, Austria. J'op. (1900) of 
town, 3021; of commune, 5418. (,!attaro CK’cupies a narrow 
ledge between the Montenegrin Mountains and tlie Bocche di 
Cattaro, a winding and beautiful inlet of the Adriatic Sea. This 
inlet expands into five broad gulfs, united by narrower channels, 
and forms one of the finest natural harbours in Europe. Teodo, 
on the outermost gulf, is a small navai port. <4ittaro is strongly 
fortified , and about 3000 troops are stationed in its neighbourhood. 
On the seaward side, the defensive works include Castelniiovo 
(Erc€fi Novj), which guards the main entrance to the Booche. 
()n the landward side, the long walls running from the town 
to the castle of San Giovanni, far above, form a striking feature 
in the landscape ; And the heights of tli Krivoscie or Crevo.scia 
(Knvoiije), a grottfrt)f barren mountains between Montenegro, 
Herzegovina and the sea, are crowned by small forts. Cattaro 
is divided almost equally between the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox creeds. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
with a small cathedral, a collegiate church and several convents. 


The transit trade with Montenegro is impeded by high tariffs 
on both sides of the frontier. Foreign visitors to Montenegro 
usually land at Cattaro, which is connected by steamer with 
Trieste %nd by road with Cettigne. The railway from Ragusa 
terminates at Zelenika, near Castelnuovo. 

'I’here are many interesting places on the shores of the Bocche. 
Castelnuovo is a picturesque town, with a dismantled 14th- 
rentury citadel, which has, at various times, been occupied 
by Bosnians, Turks, Venetians, Spaniards, Russians, French, 
English and Austrians. The orthodox convent of St Sava, 
standing amid beautiful gardens, was founded in the 16th cen- 
tury, and contains many fine spociinens of 1 yth-century silver- 
smiths* work. There is a Benedictine monastery on a small 
island opposite to Perasto {Perast), 8 m. east of Castelnuovo. 
Perasto il.self was for a time an independent state in the 14th 
rtmUiry. Rhizon, the modern hamlet of Risano, close by, was 
a thriving “ Illyrian ” city as early as 229 n.r., and gave its 
name to the Bocchc, then known as Hhizonicus Simts. Rhizon 
.submitted to Rome in 168 B.C., and about the same time 
Ascrivium, or Ascruvium, the modem Cattaro, is first mentioned 
as a neighbouring rit}’ . ] ustinian built a fortress above Aserhdum 
in A.D. 535, after expelling the Goths, and a second town probably 
grew up on the heights round it, for Constantine Porph\Tc>- 
genitus, in the loth century, alludes to “ Lower Cattaro ” (to 
K(mo AeKUTcpa). The city was plundered by the Saracens in 
840, and b\' the Bulgarians in jjo2. In the next year it was 
ceded to Servia by the Bulgarian tsar Samuel, but revolted, in 
alliance with Ragusa, and only submitted in 1184, as a protected 
state, preserving intact its republican institutions, and its right 
to conclude treaties and engage in war. It was already an epis- 
copal see, and, in the 13th century, Dominican and Franciscan 
monasteries were established to check the spread of nogomilism. 
In the 14th century the commerce of Cattaro rivalled that of 
Ragusa, and provoked the jealousy of Venice. The downfall of 
Servia in 1389 left the city without a guardian, and, after being 
seized and abandoned by Venice and Hungary in turn, it passed 
under Venetian rule in 1420. It was besieged by the Turks in 
1538 and 1657, visited by plague in 1572, and nearly dcstroy(*d by 
earlhcjuakes in 1563 and 1667, By the treaty of Campo-Formio 
in 1797 it passed to Austria; but in 1805, by the treaty of 
Pressburg, it was iLssigned to Italy, and was united in 1810 
with the French empire. In 1814 it was restored to Austria by 
the congress of Vienna. The attempt to enforce compulsory 
military service, made and abandoned in 1869, but finally 
succc.s.sful in 1881, led to two short-lived revolts among the 
Krivoscians, during whiclt Cattaro was the Austriaji head- 
quarters. 

G. Gelcich (Celcid), Memorie sioriche sulk Boa he di Cattaui 
(Zara, 1880). 

CATTEGAT, or Kattegat (Scand. cat’s-throat ”), a strait 
forming part of the connexion betw^een the Baltic and the North 
vSeas. It lies north and south between Sweden and Denmark, 
and connects north with the Skagerrack and south through the 
Sound, the Great Belt and the Little Belt with the Baltic Sea. Its 
length is about 150 m. and its extreme breadth about 90 m. 

CATTERMOLE, GEORGE {1800-1868), English painter, 
chiefly in water-colours, was born at Dickleburgh, near Diss, 
Norfolk, in August 1800. At the age of sixteen he began working 
as an architectural and topographical draughtsman ; afterwards 
he contributed designs to be engraved in the annuals then so 
popular ; thence he progressed into water-colour painting, 
becoming an associate of the Water-Colour Society in 3822, and a 
full member in 1833. In 1 850 he withdrew from active connexion 
with this society, and took to painting in oil. His most fertile 
period was between 1833 and 1850. At the Paris exliibition of 
1855 lie received one of the five first-class gold medals awarded 
to British painters. He also enjoyed professional honours in 
Amsterdam and in BelgiunL He died on the 24th of July 1868. 
Among his Reading works are ” The Murder of the Bishop of 
Liege ” (15th century), “ The Armourer relating the Story of 
the Sword,” “ The Assassination of the Regent Murray by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh,” and (in oil) “A Terrible Secret.” 
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He was largely employed by pttbU«h€TB, illustra<ting the W^werley 
Novels and the Historical Annual of his brother the Rev. Richard 
■Clattermole (his scenes from the wars of Cavaliers and Roundheads 
in this series are among his best engraved works), and many 
other volumes besides. Cattermole was a painter of no incon- 
siderable gifts, and of great facility in picturesque resource ; 
he was defective in solidity of form and texture, and in reafism 
or richness of colour. He excelled in ren-dering scenes of chivalry, 
of medievalism, and generally of the romantic aspects of the past. 

CATTLE (Norman Fr. caid^ from I^te Lat. capitaLe, wealth 
or property, a word applied in the feudal system to movable 
property and particularly to live stock, and surviving in its wider 
meaning as “chattel” or “chattle”), a general term for the cows 
and oxen of agricultural use. For the zoological account, see 
JioviDAE, and the subordinate articles there referred to; for 
details concerning dairy-forming, see Daihy. 

Oxen appear to have been among the earliest of domesticated 
animals, as they undoubtedly were amoaig the most important 
^ents in the growth of early civilization. They are mentioned 
in the oldest written records of the Hebrew and Hindu peoples, 
and are figured on Egyptian monuments raised over 3000 years 
H.(\ ; while remains of domesticated specimens have been found 
in Swiss lake-dwellings along with the stone implements and other 
relics of Neolithic man. In infant communities a man’s wealth 
was measured by the number and size of his herds — Abraham, 
it is said, was rich in cattle — and oxen for a long period foma'd, 
as they still do among many savage or semi-savage tribes, the 
favourite medium of exchange between individuals and com- 
munities. After the introduction of a metal coinage into ancient 
(Ireccp, this method of exchange was commemorated by stamping 
the image of an ox on the new money ; while the connexion be- 
tween cattle and coin as symbols of wealth has left its mark on 
the languages of Europe, as is seen in the Latin word petunia 
and the English “ pecuniary,” derived from pecus, cattle. The 
value attached to cattle in ancient times is further showm hv 
the Bull figuring among the signs of the zodiac ; in its worship 
by the ancient P^gyptians under the title of Apis ; in the venera- 
tion which has always l>eon paid to it by the Hindus, according 
<0 whose sacred legends it was the first animal created by the 
three divinities directed by the supreme Ihfity to furnish the 
earth with animated beings ; and in the important part it played 
in Greek and Roman mythology. The Hindus were not allowed 
to shed the blood of the ox, and the Pigyptians could only do so 
in sacrificing to their gods. Both Hindus and Jews were for- 
bidden I0 muzzle it when treading out the corn ; to destroy it 
wantonly was a crime among the Romans, punishable with exile. 

Breeds.— Thm exist in Britain four interesting remnants of 
what we?rc at one time numerous enclosed herds of ancient 
forest cattle,^ with black or red points, in parks at Chillingham, 
Cadzow, Vaynol (near Bangor, North Wales) and Chartley. 
A few of tlie last have been removed to Woburn. Other repre- 
sentatives of old stock are — a resuscitated white Welsh breed 
with black points, derived from white specimens born of black 
Welsh cows several herds of a white polled breed with black 
points ; a herd of the ancient Polled Suffolk Dun, an excellent 
milking breed ; a White Belted Galloway and a While Belted 
Welsh breed ; the old Gloucester breed at Badminton, with a 
white rump, tail and underline, related to the now extinct 
Glamorgan breed ; the Shetland breed ; and a few herds of 
Dutch cattle preserved for their superior milking powers. 

T 1 ie prominent breeds of cattle in the British Isles'^ comprise 
the Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, 
Booth l>evon, Sussex, Welsh, Longhorn, Red Polled, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Galloway, West Highland, Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Kerry and Dexter. 

The Shorthorn, Lmcolnshire Red Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, 
South Devon, Sussex, Ixmghorn and Red Polled breeds are 
native to England ; tlie Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Highland 

1 Bev- J. Storer, The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain (1871#). 

See Wallace’s J''arm l.ive Stock of Great Britain (1907), l.ow’s 
Breeds of the Domestic A nimals of the British Tsles (1842, illustrated, and 
1845), E. V. Wilcox's Farm Animals (1907), ati American work. 
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and Ayrshire breeds to Scotland ; and the Kerry and Dexter 
breeds to Ireland. The Jersey and Guernsey breeds — often 
^oken of as Channel Islands cattle — ^belong to the respective 
islands whose names they bear, and great care is taken to keep 
them isolated from each other. The term Alderney is obsolete, 
the cattle of Alderney being mainly a type of the Guernsey breed. 

Among breeds wdl known in the United States and not 
mentioned above, the more important are the Holstcins, large 
black and white cattle highly valued for their abundant milk 
production, and tlie Dutdi Belted breed, black witli a broad 
white band round the body, also good milkers. 

The Shorthorn ® is the most widely distributed of all the brecd.s 
of cattle both at home and abroad. No census of breeds has ever 
been taken in the United Kingdom, but such an enumeration 
would show the Shorthorn far to excised in numbers any other 
breed, whilst the great majority of cross-bred cattle contain 
Shorthorn blood. During the last quarter of the i8th century 
the brothers Charles Colling (1751-1836) and Robert Colling 
(1749-1820), by careful selection and breeding, improved the 
cattle of the Teeswater district in the county of Durham. If the 
Shorthorn did not originate thus, it is indisputable that the efforts 
of the Callings ^ had a profound influence upon the fortunes of 
the breed. It is still termed the Durham breed in most parts of 
the world except the land of its birth, and the geographical 
name is far preferable, for the term “ shorthorn ” is applicable 
to a number of other breeds. Other skilled breeders turned their 
attention to the Shorthorns and established famous strains, 
the descendants of which can still l>e traced. By Thomas Booth, 
of Killerby and Warlaby in Yorkshire (1777), the “ Booth ” 
strains of Ehorthorns were originated ; by Thomas Bates, of 
Kirkicvington in Yorkshire, the “ Bales families*^ (1800). 

The Sliorthom is sometimes spoken of as the ubiquitous 
breed, its striking characteristic being the ease with which it 
adapts itself to var>'ing conditions of soil, climate and manage- 
ment. It is also called the “ rod, white and roan.” The roan 
colour is very popular, and dark red has its supporters, as in the 
case of the Lincolnshire Bed Shorihorns ; white is not in favour, 
especially abroad. The Shortliom breed is more noted for its 
beef-making than for its milk-yielding properties, although 
the non-pedigree milking Shorthorn of the north of England is 
an excellent cow with dual-purpose qualifications of the first 
order. An effort is being made to restore milking qualities to 
certain strains of pedigree blood. 

The culmination of what may be termed the Booth and Bates 
period was in the year 1875, when the sales took place of Lord 
Dunmore’s and William Torr’s herds, which realized extraordinary 
prices. In that black year of farming, i'879, prices were declining, 
and they continued to do so till within the last few years of the 
close of the 19th century, when there set in a gradual revival, 
stimulated largely by the commercial prosperity of the country, 
T}>e result of extremely high prices when line-bred animals 
were in fashion was a tendency to breed irom all kinds of animals 
that were of the same tribe, witlwut selection. A deterioration set 
in, which was aggravated by the overlooking of the milking prop- 
erties. Shorthorn breeders came to see that change of Wood was 
ncces'sary . Meanwhile, for many years lireeders in Aberdeenshire 
had been holding annual sales of young bulls and heifers from 
their herds. The late Amos Cruickshank began his annual 
sales in the Torties, and the late W. T. Talbot-Crosbie had annual 
sales from his Shorthorn herd in the south-west of Ireland for a 
number of years. Many Aberdeen farmers emigrated to Canada, 
and bought Shorthorn calves in their native county to take with 
them. The Cruickshanks held their bull sales at that time, 
and many of their animals were bought by the small breeders 
in Canada. This continued until 1875, when the Cruickshanks 
had so much private demand that they discontinued their public 
sales. Subsequently, when Cruickshank sold his herd privately 
Shorthorn Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1822). Sec. 
E. J. Powell. 12 Hanover Square. London, W. 

J. Bates, " The Brothers Colling," Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. (1899). 

® C. J. Bates, Thomas Bates and the K irhlevington Shorthorns : a 
Contribution to the History of Pure Durham Cattle (Newcastle-upon 
Tyne. j-8«37). 
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to Tames Nelson & Sons for exportation, the animals could not 
all be shipped, and W. Duthie, of Collynie, Aberdeenshire, bought 
some of the older cows, whilst J. Deane Willis, of Bapton Monar, 
Wilts, bought the yearling heifers. Duthie thereupon resumed 
the sales that the Cruickshanks had relinquished, his averages 
£30 in 1892, about £50 in 1893-1894, and £80 in 1895. 
These prices advanced through English breeders requiring a 
little change of blood, and also through the increasing tendency 
to exhibit animals of great substance, or rather to feed animals 
for show. I'hc success of this movement strengthened the 
demand, whilst an inquiry for this line of blood arose in the 
United States and Canada. A faithful contemporary history of 
the Shorthorn breed is to be found in Thornton's Circulary 
published quarterly since 1868; see also J. Sinclair, oj 

Shorthorn Cattle (igoy); R. Bruce, Fifty Years among Shorthorns 
(1907) ; A. H. Sanders, Shorthorn Cattle (Chicago, 1901). 

The Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns are the best dual-purpose 
cattle — for milk and meat — that possess a pedigree record, in 
the United Kingdom, and their uniform cherry rod colour has 
brought them into high favour in tropical countries for crossing 
with the native breeds. 

The Hereford breed is maintained chiefly in Herefordshire 
and the adjoining counties. Whilst a full red is the general 
colour of the body, the Hcrefords are distinguished by their 
white face, white chest and abdomen, and white mane. The legs 
up to the knee or hock are also often white. As a protection 
against the sun in a hot climate dark spots on the eyelids or 
round the orbits are valuable. ITie horns are moderately long, 
llerefords, though they rear their own calves, have acquired but 
little fame as dairy cattle. They are very hardy, and produce 
beef of excellent quality. Being docile, they fatten easily and 
readily, and as graziers’ beasts they are in high favour. 

When the Bates’ Shorthorn bubble burst in America about 
1877, the Hereford gradually replaced the Shorthorn of the 
western ranches, and it is now the most numerous ranch animal 
in the United States and Canada. The bulls beat the bulls of 
all other breeds in “ rustling ” capacity. 

In America the ranch-bred Herefords have got too small 
in the bone in recent years, and Shorthorns, chiefly of the Scottish 
type, are being introduced to increase their size by crossing. 
In the “ feed lot ” a well-bred Hereford steer feeds more quickly 
than either a Shorthorn or an Aberdeen- Angus. 

In OiK'ensland, Hereford cattle bred from the “ Lord Wilton 
strain by Robert Christison of l.ammermoor have for years been 
triumphant as beef-producers in competition with the Shorthorn. 
When these are quartered in the ordinary butchers’ fashion, the 
hind-quarters outweigh the fore-quarters, which is a revensal 
of the prevailing rule. 

North Devons. — The “ Rubies of the West,” as they are termed 
from their hue, are reared chiefly in Devon and Somerset. 
The colour is a whole red, its depth or richness varying with the 
individual, and in summer becoming mottled with darker spots. 
The Devons stand somewhat low ; they are neat and compact, 
and possess admirable symmetry. Although a smaller breed than 
the Shorthorn or the Hereford, they weigh better than either. 
The horns of the female are somewhat slender, and often curve 
neatly upwards. Being fine-limbed, active animals, they are 
well adapted for grazing the poor pastures of their native hills, 
and they turn their food to the best account, yielding excellent 
beef. They have not yet attained much celebrity as milch kine, 
for, though their milk is of fuvtMkiss quality, with a few notable 
exceptions, its quantity is smai^ nlfitterly, however, the milking 
qualities have received mortt4Mintion from breeders, whose 
object is to qualify the DevoniVrMlual-purpoie breed. 

The South Devon or South Hmm Seattle are^rfilmost restricted 
to that southern part of the county of Devon known as the Hams, 
whence they are also called “ Hammers.” With a somewhat 
ungainly head, lemon-yellow hair, yellow skin, and large but 
hardly handsome udder, the South Devon breed more resembles 
the Guernsey, with which it is supposed to be connected, than 
the trim-built cattle of the hills of North Devon. The cows 
are large, heavy milkers, and produce excellent butter. They 


we rarely seen outside their locality except when they appear 
in the showyards. 

The breed resembles the North Devon in many respiects, 

but it is bigger, less refined in appearance, less graceful in outline, 
and of a deeper brown-chestnut colour than the ” dainty Devon,” 
os the latter may well be called when compared with them. 
As a hardy race, capable of thriving on poor rough pastures, 
the Sussex are highly valued in their native districts, where they 
were rapidly improved before the end of the 19th century. They 
are essentially a beef-producing breed, the cows having little 
reputation as milkers. By stall-feeding they can be ripened 
for the butcher at an early age. Sussex cattle are said to ” die 
well,” that is, to yield a large proportion of meat in the best 
parts of the carcase. 

In the Welsh breed of cattle black is the prevailing colour, 
and the horns are fairly long. They do not mature very rapidly, 
but some of them grow eventually into great ponderous beasts, 
and their beef is of prime quality. The cows often possess 
considerable reputation as milkers. As graziers’ beasts Welsh 
cattle are well known in the midland counties of England, where, 
under the name of “ Welsh runts,” large herds of bullocks are 
fattened on the pastures or “ topped up ” in the yards in winter. 

All the remaining strains of Welsh cattle were recognized as one 
breed in 1904) when the Welsh Black Cattle Society united into 
one register the Herd Books of North and South Wales. 

The Longhorn or ‘‘ Dishley ” breed of cattle is one of the most 
interesting historically. It was with Longhorns that Robert 
Bakewell, of Dishley, Leicestershire (1726-1795), showed his 
remarkable skill as an improver of cattle in the middle of the 
1 8th century,^ At one period Longhorns spread widely over 
England and Ireland, but, as the Shorthorns extend(!d their 
domain, the Longhorns made way for them, 'rhey are big, 
rather clumsy animals, with long drooping liorns, which arc 
very objectionable in these days of cattle transport by rail and 
.sea. They are slow in coming to maturity, but are very hardy. 
The bullocks feed up to heavy weights, and the cf)ws are fair 
milkers. No lover of cattle can view these quaint creatures 
without a feeling of satisfaction that the efforts made to resusci- 
tate a breed which has many useful qualities to commend it 
have been successful, and that the extinction which threatened 
it in the ’eighties of last century is no longer imminent. In 1907 
there were twenty-two Longhorn herds containing about four 
hundred registered cattle located mainly in the English midlands 
and Man. 

The Red Poll breed, though old, has only come into promi- 
nence within recent years. They were known as the East Anglian 
Polls, and later as the Norfolk and Suffolk Polled cattle, being 
confined chiefly to these two counties. They are symmetrically 
built, of medium size, and of uniformly red colour. They have 
a tuft of hair on the poll. As dairy cattle, they are noted for the 
length of the period during which they continue in milk. Not 
less are they valued as beef-producers, and, as they are hardy 
and docile, they fatten readily and mature fairly early. Hence, 
like the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, they may claim to be a 
dual-purpose breed. As beef cattle they are always seen to 
advantage at the Norwich Christmas cattle show, held annually 
in November. 

The Aberdeen- Angus, a polled, black breed, the cows of which 
are often termed “ Doddies,” belongs to Aberdeenshire and 
adjacent parts of Scotland, but many herds are maintained in 
England and some in Ireland. The steers and heifers fed for 
the butcher attain great weight, make first-class show beasts, 
and yield beef of excellent quality. The cross between the Short- 
horn and the Aberdeen- Angus is a favourite in the meat markets 
and at fat-stock competitions. 

The Galloways are named from the district, Kirkcudbright and 
Wigtonshire, in the south-west of Scotland, to which they are 
native. Like the Aberdeen-Angus cattle, they are hornless, and 
normally of black colour. But, with a thicker hide and shaggy 
hair, suited to a wet climate, they have a coarser appearance than 
the Aberdeen-Angus, the product of a less humid region, though 

* Housman. *' Robert Bakewell,” Jour, Roy. Agric. Soc. (1894), 
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it approaches the latter in size. Galloways yield superior beef, 
but mature less rapidly than the Aberdeen-Angus. They make 
admirable beasts for the grazier, and the cross between the Gallo- 
way and the white Shorthorn bull, known as a “ Blue Grey,” 
is much sought after by the grazier and the butcher. 

The West Highland or Kyloe breed are perhaps the most 
hardy and picturesque of British cattle. Their home is amidst 
the wild romantic scenery of the Highlands and the Western 
Isles of Scotland, though Highland bullocks with long, spreading 
curved horns may be seen in English parks. They have not 
made much progress towards early maturity, but their slowly 
ripened beef is of the choicest quality. The colour of their thick 
shaggy hair varies from white and light dun to tawny yellow of 
many shades, and black. 

The Ayrshires arc the dairy breed of Scotland, where they have 
considerably overstepped the limits of the humid western county 
whence they take their name. They are usually of a white and 
brown colour, the patches being well defined. I'he neat, shapely, 
upstanding horns are characteristic. The Ayrshires are under 
medium size and move gracefully, and the females display the 
wedge-shape typical of dair>" cows. They are a hardy breed, 
and, even from poor pastures, give good yields of milk, especially 
useful for chccsc-making purposes. The milking powers of the 
breed are being improved under a system of milk-testing and 
records supported by the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

The Jerseys are graceful, deer-like cattle, whose home is in the 
island of Jersey, where, by means of stringent regulations 
against the importation of cattle, the breed has been kept pure 
for many generations. As its milk is especially rich in fat (so 
rich that it requires to be diluted with a little water before it 
can be safely fed to calves), the Jersey hits attained a wdde 
reputation as a butter-producing breed. It is a great favourite 
in England, where many pure-bred hcrd.s exist. The colours 
most preferred are “ whole ” fawns of many shades. The light 
silver-grey, which was in high repute in E>igland in the early 
’seventies of the igth century, is out of favour. Browns tmd 
brindles are rarely seen. The grey zone surrounding the black 
muzzle gives the appearance designated “ mealy-mouthed.” The 
horns are short, and generalh’ artificially curved inwards ; the 
bones are fine. 'I'he best milch cows have a yellowish circle 
round the eye, and the skin at the extremity of the tail is of a 
deep yellow, almost orange colour. The cows are gentle and 
docile when reared in close contact with human beings, but the 
bulls, despite their small size, are often fierce. 

Guernsey cattle are native to the islands of Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark and Herm. They are kept pure by importation restrictions. 
Herds of pure-bred Guernseys also exist in the Lsle of Wight and 
in various counties of England and Scotland. They have not the 
refined and elegant appearance of the Jerseys, which, however, 
they exceed in size. They are usually of a rich yellowish-brown 
colour, patched with white, in some cases their colour almost 
meriting the appellation of ” orange and lemon,” The yellow 
colour inside the ears is a point always looked for by judges. 
'I’he cows, largc-bcllied and narrow in front, are truly wedge- 
shaped, the greatly developed udder adding to the expan.se of 
the hinder part of the body. They yield an abundance of milk, 
rich in fat, and are excellent butter-producers. The horns are 
yellow at the base, curved, and not coarse. The nose is flesh- 
coloured and free from black markings. 

The Cafiadian breed, black with a narrow brown stripe down 
the back and a light ring round the muzzle, are descended from 
old Brittany cattle imported into Canada by French settlers 
three hundred years ago, and are in consequence related to the 
Channel Islands cattle. They are remarkably hardy and good 
milkers, and it is claimed they produce butter fat at 2 c. a lb 
less cost than any other breed. 

The Kerry is a breed of small black cattle belonging to the 
south-west of Ireland, whence they have spread into many parts, 
not only of their native land, but of England as well. Although 
they are able to subsist on the roughest and scantiest of fare, 
and are exceedingly hardy, the cows are, nevertheless, excellent 
milkers, and have acquired celebrity as a dairy breed. The 
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colour is black, but the cows sometimes have a little white on the 
udder. The horns are white, with black tips, and are turned 
upwards. The Kerry is active and graceful, long and lithe in 
body, and light-limbed. On the rich pastures of England it has 
increased considerably in size. 

The Dexter breed is reputed to take its name from one Dexter, 
agent of Maude, Lord Hawarden, who is credited with having 
established it by selection and breeding from the best mountain 
types of the Kerry. Until recently it was called the Dexter- 
Kerry. It is smaller and more compact than the Kerry, shorter 
in the leg, and intoed before and behind. Whilst valuable as 
a beef-making animal, it is equally noted for its milk-producing 
capacity. Black is the usual colour, but red is also recognized, 
with, in either case, a little white. When of a red colour, the 
appearance of the animal has been aptly compared to that of 
a grand Shorthorn viewed through the wrong end of a telescope. 
The Kerry and the Dexter are readily distinguishable. The 
Kerry has a gay, light, deer-like head and horn, light limbs and 
thin skin. The Dexter has coarser limbs, a square body, flat 
back, thick shoulder, short neck, and head and horn set on low. 

A herd of Dexter-Shorthorns was founded by Major Barton at 
Straffan, Ireland, in i860, in which prominent characteristics 
of the two breeds have been permanently blended so that they 
breed true to type. 

As milk-producers, and therefore as dairy cattle, certain strains 
of the Shorthorn (registered as well as non-pedigree), the 
Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Longhorn, Red Polled, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, Kerry and Dexter breeds have 
acquired eminence. Such breeds as the Shorthorn, Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Welsh, Red Polled and Dexter 
are claimed as useful beef-makers as well as milk-producers, 
and arc classified as dual-purpose animals. I'hc others belong 
to the beef-producers. As regards colour, red is characteristic 
of the T.incolnshire Shorthorn, the Hereford, Devon, Sussex 
and Red Polled. Black is the dominating colour of the Welsh, 
Aberdeen- Angus, Galloway, Kerry and Dexter. A yellowish hue 
is seen in the West Highland, Guernsey and South Devon breeds. 
Various shades of fawn colour are usual in Jersey cattle and also 
appear among Highlanders. The Herefords, though with red 
bodies, have white faces, manes, and dewlaps, whilst white 
prevails to a greater or less extent in the Shorthorn, Longhorn 
and Ayrshire breeds. 'I’he Shorthorn breed is exceedingly 
variable in colour ; pure-bred specimens may be red, or white, 
or roan, or may be marked with two or more of these colours, 
the roan resulting from a blending of the white and red. Black 
is not seen in a pure-bred Shorthorn. The biggest and heaviest 
cattle come from the beef-making breeds, and are often cross-bred. 
Very large or heavy beasts, if purc-bred, usually belong to one 
or other of the Shorthorn, Hereford, Sussex, Welsh, West High- 
land, Aberdeen -Angus and Galloway breeds. The Devon, 
Red Polled and Guernsey are medium-sized cattle ; the Ayrshires 
are smaller, although relatively the bullocks grow larger than 
bulls or cows. The Jerseys are small, graceful cattle, but the 
smaller type of Kerries, the Dexters and the Shetlanders furnish 
the smallest cattle of the British Isles. • 

See generally the Herd Hooks of the various breed societies. 

(W. Fr. ; R. W.) 

Rearing and Feeding} — A calf at birth scales from one- twelfth 
to one-fourteenth the weight of the dam. A sucking calf of one 
of the large breeds should gain 3 lb per day for the first month, 
2*5 lb for the second, and 2 lb during the later calf period. 
Colostrum, or first-day milk after calving, contains more than 
five times the albuminoid compounds found in average cows’ 
milk. In the course of three or four days it gradually becomes 
normal in composition, although the peculiar flavour remains 
a few days longer. Nature has specially prepared it for the young 

’ See E. Wolff, Farm Foods, by H. H. Cousins (1805) ; A. D. Hall, 
Rothamsted Experiments {IQ05) ; R. Warington. Chemistry of the 
Farm (15th ed., 1902) ; W. A. Henry, Feeds and Feeding (1907) ; 
H. W. TVtumford, Beef Production (1907) : H. P. Armsby, Animal 
Nutrition (2nd ed., 1906) ; T. Shaw, Animal Breeding (1903); R. 

1 Wallace, Farm Live Stock of Great Britain (4th ed., 1907). 
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calf with extremely nourishing and also laxative properties, 
and it is of practically no value for any other purpose. Normal 
cows’ milk has an albuminoid ratio slightly narrower than 
I : 4- colostrum i : -yT. [The ratio is arrived at by adding 
to the percentage of milk-sugar, possessing about the food 
equivalent of starch, the fat multiplied by 3-268, and dividing 
by the total albuminoids — all digestible.] 

Common nutrient ratios for older animals are stated in the follow- 
iug table of food standards by Dr Emil Wolff ■ 


Calves, gr 
j Young cattle 


Oxen in complete 


I 


Milch cows 


Food Consumed per I.)ay. 


side the inlaid price per live cwt. requires to be 5s. leas than the 
sale price--say 32s. per cwt. for lean cattle, ajid 37s. per cwt, 
for the animal when sold fat and capable of producing 60 % 
of dressed beef. The ordinary animal yields only about 57 %. A 
well-bred fattening bullock begins with 2 fb of cake and meal 
per day, increasing to 8 lb at the end of five months (6 tb on 
an average), and receives cwt. of roots and 1 2 lb of straw ; 
at an average cost of about 4s. 3d. per imperial stone or 50s. ptr 
cwt. of dressed carcase. Heifers feed faster than bullocks, and 
age tells on the rate at which an 
animal will mature : a three-year- 
old will develop into prime beef 
more quickly and easily than a 
two-year-old. It is difficult to 
produce “ baby beef ” at a profit, 
and it can only be done with 
picked animals of the best flesh- 
producing breeds, which cannot be 
bought at a price per cwt. below 
the finished sale price, for animals 
producing baby beef must from 
start to finish (under two years 
old) be at all times fit to go to 
the fat market. It is true that 
a very young animal can give a 
better account of food than an older one, but this advanU»ge 
i.s counterbalanced by the tendency to grow rather than to 
fatten. (See also Agriculture.) 

In cold and stormy districts cattle thrive best in covered courts, 

1 i I 1 it ^ t it-it 1 — ^ climate they do equally well in open yards with 

by tho omi.loyn.cnl of Jclkrss calculator (I>lamslK.ro, j shelter-sheds. The more air they get 'the less lialde they are to 

I tuberculosis— example Lincolnshire and the drier soutli-eastern 
. V 1 ' ' , , ■ coiAnties. The ideal method of house-feeding cattle is singly in 

ealsueks Its motlier or foster-mot her 1 his is the natural method i boxes to ft. square, where they arc undisturbed, and where' the 

and the best for the show-yard and for early fattening purposes ; ' best manure is made because it is not washed by rain, 
but It IS the most exjiensivc, and the calves, if not handled, - - - 

grow up wild and dangerous. Store stock may be also raised by 
putting two calves to one cow and weaning at three months old ; 



T.ive 

Dry. 

( )iganic 

Albu- 

Fat.s. 

Digestible. 

•- 

Carbo Albuminoid 


Weight. 

Matter. 

minoid. 

Hyd rales. 

Ratio. 


Ih 

lb 

Jb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

g, 2 to 3 months 

150 

3*3 

o-O 

0*30 

2*1 

1 . 4-7 

3 to 6 ,, 

300 

7.0 

1*0 

()• 

4-1 

T : 5 

b to 12 ,, 

500 

1 2*0 

1*2 

0.30 

6.8 

I : 6 

T2 to IH 

■700 1 

10-8 

1-4 

0*28 

9‘T 

1 : 7 

j 8 to 24 „ 

850 1 

20-4 1 

1 1.4 1 

! 0*2(> 

J0.3 

1 : 8 

v.st 

1 000 1 

27.5 1 

<>•7 1 

1 

8-0 

T : T2 

JKTlod . . . . 1 

1000 

27.0 ! 

2.5 

0.50 

15.0 

) ; 65 

period .... 

1 000 ! 

26*0 

3-0 

(>•70 

14.8 

J : .‘>*5 

I»eriod .... 

1000 

25*0 

2.7 

o-Oo 

14.8 

I : 6 


loot) 

24*0 

2*5 

0*^0 

12- «j 

i : 5-4 


Digestible albuminoid nitrogen is the scarce.st and consecjtienliy 
tlie costliest ingredient in lood-.stutls, but, since the introduction of 
vegelrible proleid made by Mitt-lieH's process from the castor bean, 
an easy and inexpensive means of baKiiicing cattle food ratios is 
available. By this means the Tiidtiunal value of the excrement is 

increased. The caJcuIalions nece.s.sary in arnving at a ratio are but in a mild climate they 

■'lainsboro, • ■ - - — 

There arc three common methods of roaring calves, (i) Tlie 


On the finCwSt Hritisli grazing lands two lots of cattle arc fed in 
I one season. The first is finished eiarly in July, having, without 
' artificial feeding, laid on eight to nine stones of l>eef. I’he second 
lot requires tliree or four pounds of undecorticated cotton cake 
each towards the end of September and in October when gra.ss 
begins to fail. (r W ) 

CATULLUS, GAIUS VALERIUS (? 84-54 b.c.), the greatest 
Ivric poet of Rome. As regards hi.s names and the dates of hi.s 

, J. , ,, . I , - 1 , • . . I i’irth and death, the most important external witness is that of 

wcek.arid to 2lga bins at 3 months, when gradual weanmg bcgms. , Jerome, in the continuation of the Eusebian Chromde, under 
Linseed cake meal is specially suitable for such calycs. (3) The | the year 87 B.C., “ CiaiuK Valerius Catullus, scriptor Ivricus 


a second pair in turn yielding place to a single calf. (2) Full 
milk from tlie cow at about 90” h\ i.s given alone until the latter 
part of the milk period ; tlien the calf is trained to eat supple- 
mentary foods to preserve tlie calf fat after weaning. A large 
calf at first receives daily three quarts of milk at three meals, 
'riie amount is increased to- 2 gallons by the end of the fourtli 


calf receives full milk from the mother for one to two weeks, or 
belter, for three to four weeks ; then it is slowly transferred to 
fortified separated milk or milk substitutes. Cod-liver oil, 2 oz. 
daily, is a good substitute for butter fat. In America cotton-seed 
oil, J oz. to the quart of milk, or an equivalent of oleomargarine 
heated to no® F. and churned with .separated milk, has produced 
a live-weight-increase of 2 lb daily. J. inseed simmered to a jelly 
iind added to .separated milk gives good results. Moderate 
amounts are easily digested. Oatmeal or maize meal contiiining 
1 o ‘Jy of linseed meal does well, later, at less cost. Milk .substitutes 
and calf meals require close attention in preparation, and would 
not fetch the prices they do if feeders possessed the technical 


. scriptor Ivricus 
Veronae nascitur,” and under 57 n.c\, “ Catullus xxx. aetatis 
anno Romae morilur.” There is no controversy as to the gentile 
name, Valerius. Suetonius, in his Life of Julius Caesar 
mentions the poet by the names “ Valerium Catuilum-'VOtirtf”' 
I persons who laid the cogru)men Catullus belonged to Viderlaa 
gens, c.g. M. Valerius Catullus Messalirius, a dela\j»v$x the reign 
of Domitian, mentioned in the fourth satire of Juvenal ( 1 . 113): — 
Et cum mortifero pruden.s Vriento Cktullo.” 

Inscriptions show, further, that Valerius- was a common name 
in the native province of Catullus, and belonged to other 
I inhabitants of Verona besides the poet and his family (Schwabe, 


1 ij ^ A. J ’ ‘ mita j Catulltanae. p. 27). Scholars have been divided in 

knowledge necessary to select and mix common foods. Ground I nc - /-..V . 


ciike or linseed meal is, after a time, better given dry than cooked, 
being then better masticated and not so liable to produce in- 
digestion. 

Grass or fine hay in racks is provided when the calf can chew 
the cud. As r^le get older, livc-wcight-incrcase grows less. 
Smithfield show that a good bullock up to a year old 

uill increase ^uHtily, a two-year-old ijf It), and a throe-year-old 
a littlo over rfSlT 

Cattle feedmg on a farm consume crude produce that is in- 
convenient to market, and make farmx ard manure ; but there 
is frequently no profit left. 'I'o secure the balance on the right 

* E. J. Powell. History of the SmithficUI Chib from rygR to igoo 
(1902). 


opinion as to whether his praenomen was Gains or Quintus, and 
in the best MSS. the volume is called simply Catulli Veronnisis 
liber. For Gaius we have the uridoubted te.stiniony, not onlv of 
Jerome, which rests on the much earlier authority of Suetonius, 
but also that of Apuleius. In support of Quintus a passage was 
quoted from the Natwral History of Pliny (xxxvii. 6. 81). But 
the praenomen Q. is omitted in the best MSS., and in other 
I pa.s.sages of the .same author the poet is spoken of as Catullus 
j Veronensis.^^ The mi.stake may have arisen from confusion with 
j Q. Catulus, the colleajpe of Marius in the Cimbric War, himself 
I also the author of lyrical poems. Allusions in the poems show 
I that the date of his death given by Jerome (57 b.c.) is wrong, 
and that Catullus survived the second' consulship of Pompey 
1 (55 B.c.) (cf. Iv. 6, cxiii. 2)jand was present in August of the 
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following year at the prosecutitm of Vatinius by Licinius Calvus 
(cf. liiL). The allusion in lii. 3 — 

Per cons latum peierat Vat ini ua.” 
does not prove that Catullus must have lived to see the consulship 
bestowed on Vatinius in the end of 47 b.c. but onlv that Vatinius, 
after being praetor in 55 b.c., was in the habit of'boasting of the 
corlainty of his attaining the comulship, as Cleopatra was in 
the habit of confirming her most solemn declarations by appealing 
to her hope of one day administering justice in the Capitol (cf. 
Haupt, “ Quaestioncs Catullianae,” Ofmsctda, s'ol. i. 1875). 
There is then nothing to prove that Catullus lived beyond the 
month of August 54 b.c. Some of the poems (as xxxvii. and lii.) 
may have been written during his last illness. If ho died in 
54 B.c. or early in 53 B.c., Catullus must either have been bom 
later than 87 n.c., or have lived to a greater age than thirty. 
Catullus is described hy Ovid as “ hodera iuvcnalia cinctus 
Tempora (Amor. iiii. q, Oi), — a description somewhat more 
suitable to a man who dies in his thirtieth year than to one who 
dies three or four years later. Further, the age at which a man 
dies is more likely to he accurately remembered than the 
particular date either of his death or of his birth, and the common 
practice of recording the age of the ficceasod in sepulchral 
inscriptions must have rendered a mistake about this less likely 
to occur. Jl seems, therefore, on the w’hile, most likely that 
Jerome’s words “xx\. aetatis anno” are correct, and that 
Catullus was born in 84 K.r. 

I he statement that he was born at Verona is confirmed by 
passtiges in Ovid and Martial. Pliny the elder, who was born at 
Como, speaks of Catullus in the preface to his Natural History, 
as his countryniiin ” (roriterraneus), and the poet s}>eaks of 
Verona as his homo, or at least his temporary residence, in more 
than one place. His occasional residence in his native place is 
flirt h(ir attested hy the statement of Suetonius (Julius Caesar, 
73), that “Julius Caesar accepted the poet’s apology for his 
scurrilous verses upon him, invited him to dine with him on the 
same clay, and continued his intimacy with hi.s father as before.” 
As this incident could only have happened during the time that 
Julius Caesar was pro-consul, the scene of it must have been in 
the (.:isal|) 4 ne province, and at the house of the poet's father, in 
or near Wronu. The verses apologized for were those contained 
in poems xxix. and Ivii., the former of which must have been 
written after Caesar’s invasion of Britain, so that this interview 
probably took place in the winter of 55-54 n.c. The fiict that 
his father was the host of the great pro-consul, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with him, justifies the inference, that he was, in 
wealth and rank, one of the principal men of the province. The 
only other important statement concerning the poet 's life which 
rests on external authority is that of Apuleius, that the real name 
of the lx‘sbia of tlie poems was Cknlia. Another, which concerns 
the reputation which he enjoyed after his death, is given in the 
Life of Atiitus by Cornelius Nepos (12. 4). It is to the effect that 
he regarded Lucretius and Catullus as the two greatest poets 
of his own time. 

The poems of Catullus consist of 116 pieces, varying in length 
from 2 to 408 lines, the great mass of them being, however, short 
pieces, written in lyric, iambic or elegiac metre. The arrange- 
ment cannot be the poet’s ; it is neither chronological nor in 
accordance with the character of the topics. The shorter poems, 
lyric or iambic, are placed first, next the longer epithalamia, 
(most being written in hexameters) amongst which the Attis 
is invserted and then those written in the elegiac metre. But, 
though no chronological order is observed, yet internal evidence 
enable.s us to determine the occasions on which many of the 
poems were w'ritten, and the order in which they followed one 
another. They give a very vivid image of various phases of the 
poet’s life, and of the strong feeling.s with which persons and 
things affected him. They throw much light also on the social 
life of Rome and of the provincial towns of Italy in the years 
precBding the outbreak of the second civil war. In this resjK!Ct 
they may be compared with the letters of I'.icero. 

I'bc poems extend over a period of seven or eight years, from 
61 or 62 till 54 B.c. Among the earliest are those which record 
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the various stages of the author passion for Lesbia. It is in 
connexion with this passion that he is generally mentioned, or 
alluded to, by the later Roman poets, such as Propertius, Ovid, 
Juvenal and Martial. Her real name, as we learn from Apuleius, 
was Clodia. The admiration of Catullus for Sappho, the Lesbian 
poetess, which is clearly indicated by the imitation of her language 
in his firty-first and sixty-second poems, affords an obvious 
explanation of the Greek name w'hich he gave to his Roman 
mistress. Clodia was the notorious sister of Publius Clodius 
Pulcher, and in the year 56 she charged M. Caelius Rufus, after 
tiring of him, as she had of Catullus, with an attempt to poison 
her. It was in defence of Rufus that Cicero described the spell 
she exercised over young men, in language which might have 
been applied to her previous relations with the youthful poet, 
as well as those with the youthful orator and politician. 

Poems concerning Lesbia occur among both the earliest and 
the latest of those contained in the series. They record the 
various stages of passion through which Catullus passed, from 
ab.solute devotion and a secure sense of returned affection, 
through the various conditions of distrust and jealousy, attempts 
at renunciation, and short-lived “ amoris integrationcs,” through 
the “ odi et amo ” state, and the later state of savage indignation 
against both Lesbia and his rivals, and especially against Caelius 
Rufus, till he finally attains, not without much suffering and loss, 
the last state of scornful indifference. Among the earliest of 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and among those written in 
the happiest vein, are ii. and iii., and v. and vii. The 8th, “ Miser 
Catulle, desinas ineptirc,” pcrhaj>s the most beautiful of them 
all, expresses the first awakening of the poet to a sense of her 
unworthiness, before the gentler have given place to the fiercer 
feelings of his nature. His final renunciation is sent in a poem 
written after his return from the Fast, with a union of imaginative 
and scornful power, to his t wo butts, Furius and Aurelius (xi., 
“Furi el Aureli, comites Catulli ”), who, to judge by the way 
(‘atullus writes of them, appear to have been hangers-on upon 
him, who repaid the pecuniary and other favours they received 
by giving him grounds for jealousy, and making imputations 
on his character (cf. xv., xvi., xviii., xxiii.) 

The intrigue of Caelius Rufus with Lesbia began in 59 or 58 
B.c. It was probably in the earlier stages of this liai.son that the 
68th poem was written, from which it appears that Catullus, 
at the time living at V^erona, and grieving for the recent death of 
his brother in the I'road, had heard of Lesbia's infidelity, and, in 
convsidcration of her previous faithlessness in his favour, was not 
inclined to resent it very warmly. 'I'wo other poems in the 
.series express the grief which Catullus felt for the death of his 
brother, — one, the 65th, addressed to the orator Hortensius, 
who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, called Hortalus or 
Ortalus, and sent to him along with the Coma Berenices (Ixvi.), 
a translation of a famous elegy of CallimHchus. The other poem 
referring to this event (ci.) must have been composed some years 
later, probably in 56 b.c., when Catullus visited his brother’s 
tomb in the Troad, on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 
and 57 B.C. most of the lampoons on T.esbia and her numerou.s 
lovers must have been written (e.^. xxx\ni., xxxix., &c.). Some, 
too, of the poems expressive of his more tender feelings to her, 
such as viii. ami Ixrxvi. belong also to these years ; and among 
the poems written either during this period or perhaps in the 
early and happier years of his liaison, some of the most charming 
of his shorter pieces, expressing the affection for his young friends 
Verannius and Fabullus (ix., xii., xiii.), may be included. 

In the year 57 the routine of hrs life was for a short time broken 
by his accompanying the propraetor C. Memmius, the friend to 
whom Lucretius dedicates his great poem, as one of his staff, 
to the province of Bithynia. His object was probably to lietter 
his fortunes by this absence from Rome, as humorous comi^aints 
of poverty arid debt (xiii., xxvi.) show that his ordinary means 
were insufficient for his mode of life. He frankly acknowledges 
the disappointment of these hopes, and still more frankly his 
disgust with his chief (x., xxviii.). Some of the most charming 
and perfect among the shorter poems express the delight with 
which the poet changed the dulness and sultry climate of the 
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province for the freedom and keen enjoyment of his voyage 
home in his yacht, built for him at Amastris on the Euxine, 
and for the beauty and peace of his villa on the shores of Lake 
Benacus, which welcomed him home “ wearied with foreign 
travel.” To this period and to his first return to Rome after his 
visit to his native district belong the poems xlvi., ci., iv., xxxi. 
and x., all showing by their freshness of feeling and vivid truth 
of expression the gain which the poet’s nature derived from his 
temporary escape from the passions, distractions and animosities 
of Roman society. Two poems, written in a very genial and 
joyous spirit, and addressed to his younger friend Licinius 
Calvus (xiv. and 1.), who is ranked as second only to himself 
among the lyrical poets of the age, and whose youthful promise 
pointed him out as likely to become one of the greatest of Roman 
oratf^rs, may, indeed, with most probability be assigned to these 
later years (xiv.). From the expression “ Odi.s.scm te odio 
Vatiniano," in the third line of xiv., it may be inferred that the 
poem was written not earlier than December (the ” Saturnalia”) 
of the year 56 B.t ., as it was early in that year, as we learn from 
a letter of Ficero to his brother Quintus (ii. 4. 1), that Calvus 
first announced his intention of prosecuting Vatinius. The 
short poem numbered liii. would be written in August 54 b.c. 
The poems which have left the greatest stain on the fame of 
('atullus — those “ referta contumeliis Caesaris,’^ the licentious 
abuse of Mamurra,and probably some of those personal scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as men, or too frank confessions, 
which posterity would willingly have let die, may well have been 
written in the last years of his life, under the influence of the 
bitterness and recklessness induced by his experience. It cannot 
be determined with certainty whether the longer and more 
artistic pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume — the 
Etiithalamitim in celebration of the marriage of ManliusTorquatus, 
the 62nd poem, written in imitation of the Epithalamia of 
Sappho. “ Vesper adcst : iuvenes, consurgitc the Atiis^ and the 
iCpic Idyll representing the marriage festival of Pelcus and Thetis 
— belong to the earlier or the later period of the poet’.s career. 
If the person addressed in the first part of the 6«th is the Manlius 
of the Epithalamium, and the lines from 3 to 8 — 

“ Naufragum iit eiectum . . . porvigilat,” 

refer to the death of Vinia, it would follow that the first Epitha- 
lamium was written some time before that poem, and thus belongs 
to the earlier time. While the translations of Sappho, — 

“ Illo mi par esse deo videtur.” 

and of Callimachus (lxvi.\ — 

“ Omnia c|ui magni dispexit lumina mundi,” 
belong to the earlier period, the Attis and the Pelcus and Thetis] 
although perhaps suggested by the treatment of the same or 
similar subjects in Greek authors, are executed with such power 
and originality as declare them to be products of the most 
vigorou.s stage in the development of the poet’s genius. That his 
genius came soon to maturity is a reason for hesitation in assign- 
ing any particular time between 62 and 54 B.c. for the composition 
of the Attis and of that part of the Epithalamium (“ Peliaco 
quondam prognatae vertice pinus ”) which deals with the 
main subject of the poem. But the criticLsm of Munro in his 
edition of Lucretius, which shows similarities of expression 
that cannot be mere casual coincidences, between the Ariadne- 
episode in the Epithalamium of ('atullus (from line 52 to 266) 
and the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the poem was written after the publication of the 
De rertwt nature, in the winter of 55-54 B.c. 

No ancient ay^^or has left a more vivid impression of himself 
on his writingijS^n Catullus. Coming to Rome in early youth 
from a distan|||^ovince, not at that time included within the 
limits of Italy, |)(|[ lived as an equal with the men of his time of 
most intellectual activity and refinement, as well as of highest 
social and political eminence. Among those to whom his poems 
are addressed, or who are mentioned in them, we find the names 
of Hortensius, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Licinius Calvus, Helvius 
Cinna and Asinius Pollio, then only a youth (xii. 8). Catullus 
brought into this circle the genius of a great poet, the social 


vivacity of a vigorous nature, the simplicity and sincerity of an 
unambitious, and the warmth of an affectionate disposition. 
He betrays all the sensitiveness of the poetic temperament, but 
it is never the sensitiveness of vanity, for he is characterized by 
the modesty rather than the self-confidence which accompanies 
genius, but the sensitiveness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty in friendship than the world either 
wants or cares to give in return. He shows also in some of his 
lighter pieces the fastidiousness of a refined taste, intolerant of 
all boorishness, pedantry, affectation and sordid ways of life. 
The passionate intensity of his temperament displays itself with 
similar strength in the outpourings of his animosity as of his 
love and affection. It was, unfortunately, the fashion of the 
time to employ in the expression of these animosities a licence 
of speech and of imputation which it is difficult for men living 
under different social conditions to understand, still more 
difficult to tolerate. Munro has examined the 29th poem — 

“ Qiiis hoc potest vitlere, quis potest pati," 
the longest and most important of the lampoons on Caesar and 
Mamurra, and shown with much learning and acuteness the 
motives and intention of Catullus in writing them. Had Julius 
Cae.sar really believed, as Suetonius, writing two hundred years 
afterwards, says he did, that “ an eternal stigma had been cast 
upon him by the verses concerning Mamurra,” wx should 
scarcely apply the word magnanimity to his condonation of the 
offence. But these verses survive as a memorial not of any 
scandal affecting Julius Caesar which could possibly have been 
believed by his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech 
which was then indulged in, of the jealousy with which the 
younger members of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later 
fought on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascend- 
ancy both of the “ father-in-law and the son-in-law,’’ and the 
social elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration which the frank and generous 
nature of ('atullus underwent from the passions which wasted, 
and the faithlessness which marred his life. 

The great age of J.atin poetry extends from about the year 
60 B.c. till the death of Ovid in 17 a.d. There are three marked 
divisions in this period, each with a distinct character of its own : 
the first represented by Lucretius and Catullus, the second by 
Virgil and Horace, the last by Ovid. Force and sincerity arc the 
great characteristics of the first period, maturity of art of the 
second, facility of the last. The educating influence of Greek 
art on the Roman mind was first fully experienced in the Cicer- 
onian age, and none of his contemporaries was so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus. With the susceptibility to art he 
combined a large share of the vigorous and genial qualities of the 
Italian race. Like most of his younger contemporaries, he 
studied in the school of the Alexandrine poets, with whom the 
favourite subjects of art were the passion of love, and stories 
from the Greek mythology, which admitted of being treated in a 
spirit similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote the Coma 
Berenices, the 68lh poem, which, after the manner of the Alex- 
andrines, interweaves the old tale of Protesilaus and Laodamia 
with the personal experiences of the poet him.self, and the 
Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, which combines two pictures 
from the Greek mythology, one of the secure happiness of mar- 
riage, the other of the passionate despair of love betrayed. In 
this last poem Catullus displays a power of creative pictorial 
imagination far transcending that displayed in any of the extant 
poetiy of Alexandria. We have no means of determining what 
suggested the subject of the^Z/w to Catullus, whether the previous 
treatment of the subject by some Greek writer, some survival 
of the myth which he found still existing during his residence 
among the “ Phrygii Campi,” or the growth of various forms of 
Eastern superstition and fanaticism, at Rome, in the last age of 
the Republic. Whatever may have been its origin, it is the 
finest specimen we po.ssess, in either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in modem than ancient 
times, in which some situation or passion entirely alien to the 
writer, and to his own age, is realized with dramatic intensity. 
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But the genius of Catullus is, perhaps, even happier in the direct 
expression of personal feeling than in artistic creation, or the 
reproduction of tales and situations from mythology. The 
warmth, intensity and sincerity of his own nature are the 
sources of the inspiration in these poems. The most elaborate 
and one of the finest of them is the Epiihalamium in honour of 
the marriage of a member of the old house of Manlius Torquatus 
with Vinia Aurunculcia, written in the glyconic in combination 
with the pherecratean metre. To this metre Catullus imparts 
a peculiar lightness and grace by making the trochee, instead 
of the spondee as in Horace’s gly conics and pherecrateans, the 
first toot in the line. His elegiac metre is constructed with 
less smoothness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus 
or even of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true 
echo to the serious and plaintive feelings of acme of his poems, 
while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of Martial, 
to the epigrammatic terseness of his invective. But the perfec- 
tion of the art of Catullus is seen in his employment of those 
metres which he adapted to the Latin tongue from the earlier 
poets of Greece, the pure iambic trimeter, as in iv. — 

" Phaselus ilk* quem videtis hosj)itcs.’' 
the scazon iambic, employed in viii. and xxxi. — 

“ I’aeninsularuin, Sirmio, insularutnquc,'* 
and the phalecian hendecasylhibic, a .slight modification of the 
Sapphic line, which is his favourite metre for the expression of 
his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric vein. The Latin 
language never flowed with such ease, freshness and purity as in 
these poems. Their perfection consists in the entire ahsenee of 
all appearance of effort or reflection, and in the fulness of life and 
feeling, which gives a lasting interest and charm to the most 
trivial incident of the passing hour. In reference to these poems 
Munro has said with truth and force : “ A generation had yet to 
pass before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while he 
((!iitullus) had already produced glyconics, phalecians and 
iaml)ics, each ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite,’ ‘ cunningest 
patterns ’ of excellence, such as Latium never saw before or 
after, — Alcaeus, Sappho, and the rest then and only then having 
met their matcli.’' 

The work ol Catullus Uas not come down to us intact, as is shown 
by lacunae and quotations in ancient writers which cannot now he 
found in his poc'tns. Out of the MSS. only three have claims to 
intrinsic iniporUinee. The oldest and best appears to be the Bodleian 
(Canon. 30). But little inferior is the Sangefmanensis (Par. 14137). 
Of the third, tlie Rant anus, wc shall he better able to judge when its 
discoverer. Prot. W. G. Halt*, has published his collation. None of 
these MSS, are older than the 14111 century. One poem, 62, is, 
liowever, preserved in a MS. of the glh century (the Thuaneus, 
Par. 8071). Prof. R. EllLs’s di.scovery of the Bodleian MS. and Ji. 
Baehrens's recognition of its value opened a new chapter in the 
history of the text. Ellis*.s contributions comprise an indispensable 
commentary (cd. 2, i88y), an elaborate critical edition (ed. 2, 1878) 
and an English translation (1871) in the metres of the original, 
'riie text in the Oxford series, published in i<jo5, is inferior to those 
specified bi'low. Baehrens’s edition, 2 volumes (text 1876, the 
second edition by K. P. Schulze is a misnomer; and Latin com- 
mentary 1HH5) is still of value. Amongst other editions with critical 
or explanatory notes or both may be mentioned tho.se of A, Riese 
(1884), L. Schwabe (1886, with index verboriim), B. Schmidt (1887), 
J. I*. Postgate (1880, text differing little from that in the new Corpus 
Poctarum), E. Bonoist and E. Thomas, with French translation by 
Rostand (2 vols., 1882-1890). S. G. Owen (1893, an Hition de luxe), 
W. T. Merrill (1893, Baston, IbS.A,, with succinct English notes), 
A. I^almer (1896, one of the best of this scholar's works) ; M. Haupt’s 
text of the three poets Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, edited by 
J. Vahlcn, reached its sixth edition in 1904. Of the numerous 
contributions to the textual and literary criticism of the poems may 
be named the papers in M. Haupt's Opuscula, L. Schwabe’s Quaes- 
tiones CatuUianae (J8b2), B. Schmidt’s Prolegomena, H. A. J. Munro’s 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus (1878 ; second edition by 
J. D. Duff, 1905). Translations into English verse by J. Cranstoun 
(1867), Sir T. Martin (18O1, 1876), R. Ellis (above) ; a recent version 
in pro.se with the Latin text by F. W. Cornish (1904). For further 
information see Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature (tr. by Warre), 

§ 214, or the more recent accounts by M. Schanz, Geschichte der 
rdmischen Litteratur, i. §§ io2-io(3, and Frederic Plessis, La Poisre 
latine (1909), pp. 14.PT73. (W. Y. S. ; X.) 

CATULUS, the name of a distinguished family of ancient Rome 
of the gens Lutatia. The following are its most important 
members. 
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1. Gaius Lutatius Catulus, Roman commander during 
the First Punic War, consul 242 B.c. He was sent with a fleet 
of 200 ships to Sicilian waters, and almost without opposition 
occupied the harbours of Lilybaeum and Drepanum. A hurriedly 
equipped fleet sent out from Carthage under Hanno was inter- 
cepted by the praetor l^ublius Valerius Falto and totally defeated 
(battle of the Aegates Islands, March 10, 241). Catulus, who 
had been wounded at Drepanum, took no part in the operations, 
but on his return to Rome was accorded the honour of a triumph, 
which against his will he shared with Valerius. (See Punic 
Wars : First, ad fin,). 

2. QtriNTUS Lutatius Catulus, Roman general and consul 
with Marius in 102 b.c. In the war against the Cimbri and 
'I'cu tones he w’as sent to defend the passage of the Alps but 
found him.self compelled to retreat over the Po, his troops 
having been reduced to a state of panic (see Marius, Gaius). 
In w the Cimbri were defeated on the Raudine plain, near 
Verceuae, by the united armies of Catulus and Marius. The 
chief honour being ascribed to Marius, Catulus became his 
hitter opponent. He sided with Sulla in the civil war, was 
included in the proscription list of 87, and when Marius declined 
to pardon him, committed suicide. He was distinguished as an 
orator, poet and prose writer, and was well versed in Greek 
literature. He is said to have written the history of his consul- 
ship and the Cimbrian War after the manner of Xenophon ; two 
epigrams by him have been preserved, one on Roscius the 
celebrated actor (Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, i. 28), the other of an 
erotic character, imitated from Callimachus (Gellius xix. 9). 
He was a man of great wealth, which he spent in beautifying 
Rome. Two buildings were known as “ Monumenta Catuli ” : 
the temple of Fortuna hujusce dieiy to commemorate the day of 
Vercellac, and the Porticus Catuli, built from the sale of the 
Cimbrian spoils. 

Sec Plutarch, Marius, Sulla ; Appian, R,C. i. 74 ; Vdl. Pat. 
ti, 21 ; FlorUvS iii. 21 ; Val. Max. vi. 3, ix. 13; Cicero, De Oratore, 
iii, 3. 8, Brutus, 35, 

3. Quintus Lutatius Catulus (r. 130-61 b.c.), sometimes 
called Capitolinus, son of the above, consul in 102. He inherited 
his father’s hatred of Marius, and was a consistent though 
moderate supporter of the aristocracy. In 78 he was consul with 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, who after the death of Sulla proposed 
the overthrow of his constitution, the rc-cstablishmcnt of the 
distribution of grain, the recall of the banished, and other 
democratic measures. Catulus vigorously opposed this, and a 
teinporary compromise was effected. But Lepidus, having 
levied troops in his province of Transalpine Gaul, returned to 
Rome at the head of an army. Catulus defeated him at the 
Mulvian bridge and near Cosa in Etruria, and Lepidus made his 
escape to Sardinia, where he died soon afterwards. In 67 and 66 
Catulus unsuccc.ssfully opposed, as prejudicial to constitutional 
freedom, the Gabinian and Manilian laws, which conferred 
special powers upon Pompey {q.v.). He consistently opposed 
Caesar, whom he endeavoured to implicate in the Ciatilinarian 
conspiracy. Caesar, in return, accused him of embezzling public 
money during the reconstruction of the temple on the Capitol, 
and proposed to obliterate his name from the inscription and 
deprive him of the office of commissioner for its restoration. 
Catulus’s supporters rallied round him, and Caesar dropped the 
charge. Catulus was the la.st princeps senaius of republican 
limes ; he held the office of censor also, but soon resigned, being 
unable to agree with his colleague Licinius Crassus. Although 
not a man of great abilities, Catulus exercised considerable 
influence through his political consistency and his undoubted 
solicitude for the welfare of the state. 

See Sallust, Catilina, 35. 49 ; Dio Cassius xxxvi. 13 ; Plutarch, 
Crassus ; Suetonius, Caesar, 1 5. 

CAUB, or Kaub, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 28 m. N.W, 
from Wiesbaden, on the railway from Frankfort-on-Main to 
Cologne. Pop. 2200. It has a Roman Catholic and an Evangeli- 
cal church, and a statue of Bliicher. The trade mainly consists of 
th% wines of the district. On a crag above the town stands the 
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imposing ruin of Gutenfels, and facing it, on a rock in the middle 
of the Rhino, the small castle Pfalz, or Pfalzgrafenstein, where, 
according to legend, the Palatine countesses awaited their 
confinement, but which in reality served as a toll-gate for 
merchandise on the Rhine. 

Caub, first mentioned in the year 983, originally belonged to 
the lords of Falkenstein, passed in 1277 to the Rhenish Pala- 
tinate, and attained civic rights in 1324. Here Bliicher crossed 
the Rhine with the Prussian and Russian armies, on New Year’s 
niglit 1813*1 814, in pursuit of the French. 

CAUCA, till 1909 a coast department of Colombia, South 
America, lying between the departments of Bolivar, Antioquia, 
("aldas and Tolima on the E., and the Pacific Ocean and Panama 
on the W., and extending from the Caribbean Sea S. to the 
department of Narino. Pop. (1905, estimate) 400,000 ; area 
26,930 sq. m. Altliough Cauca was deprived of extensive 
territories on the upper Caf|uet 4 and J*utumayo, and of i||^arge 
area bordering on Ecuador in the territorial redistribution of 
1905, it remained the largest department of the republic. The 
Western Cordillera, traversing nearly its whole length from south 
to north, and the; Central (\)rdillcra. forming a part of its eastern 
frontier, give a very mountainous character to the region. It in- 
cludes, besides, the fertile and healthful valley of the upper Cauca, 
the hot, low valley of the Atrato, and a long coastal plain on 
the Pacific. Th(^ region is rich in mines and valuable forests, 
but its inhabitants have made very little progress in ^iculture 
because there are not adequate transf)ortation facilities. The 
caf )ital of the department was Popayan at its southern extremity, 
with an estimated population in 1905 of 10,000, and the principal 
towns are Cali (16,000), Buga, Cartago and Buenaventura. 

CAUCASIA, or Caucasus, a governor-generalship of Russia, 
occupying the isthmus between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov on the west and the Caspian Sea on the east, as well as 
portions of the Armenian highlands. Its northern boundary 
is the Kuma-Manych depression, a succession of narrow, half- 
desierated lakes and river beds, (»nly lemporarily filled with 
water and connecting the Manych, a tributary of the Don, with 
the Kuma, which flows into the Caspian. This depression is 
supposed to be a relic of the former post-Pliocene connexion 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and is accepted by most 
geographers as the natural frontier between ICurope and Asia, 
while others make the dividing-line coincide with the principal 
water-parting of the (!aucasus mountain system. The southern 
boundary of Caucasia is in part coincident with the river Aras 
(Aruxes), in part purely conventional and political. It was 
shifted several times during the 19th century, but now runs 
from a point on the Black Sea, some 20 m. south of Batura, in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction to Mt. Ararat, and thence 
along the Aras to within 30 m. of its confluence with the Kura, 
where it onc(' more turns south-east, and eventually strikes the 
Caspian at Astara (30° 35' N.). 'I’his large territory, covering an 
area of 180,843 sq. m., and having in 1897 9,248,695 inhabitants 
(51 per sq.m.), may be divided into four natural zones or sections: 
-^i.) the plains north of the Caucasus mountains, comprising 
the administrative divi.sion of Northern Caucasia ; (ii.) the 
Caucasus range and the highlands of Daghestan ; (iii.) the 
valleys of the Rion and the Kura, between the Caucasus range 
and the highlands of Armenia j and (iv.) the highlands of 
Armenia. 

(1.) The plains of Northern Caucasia, which include most of the 
proN'iners of Kuban and Terek and of the government of Stavropol. 
slo]»e gently downwards from the foot of the Caucasus range towards 
the kuma-Maiiych depression. It is only in their centre tliat they 
reach altitudes of as much as 2000-2500 ft., tf.g. in the Stavropol 
“ plateau," which stretches northwards, separating the tributaries 
of the Kubafi from those of th(‘ Terek and the Kuma. Towards the 
footlnlls of the Caucasus they are clotlied with thick forests, while 
m the west tht^y merge into the step|>t*s of south Russia or end in 
marshy ground, clicked with reeds and rushes, in the delta of the 
Kubau. In the north and east they give place, as the IVtauych and 
the coasts of the Caspian are approached, to arid, ^ndy, stony 
steppw. The soil of these, plains is generally very fertile, and they 
support a population of ntiarly 2,800.000 Russians, composed of 
Cossacks and jx-asant immigrants, .settled chiefly along the ri^rs 
and grouped in large, wealthy villages. They carry on agriculture — 


whent-growdng on a large scale — with the aid oi modern agricultural 
macliine.s, and breed cattle and horses. Vines are extensively 
cidtivated 011 the low levels, and a variety of domestic trades arc 
prosecuted in the villages. The higher parts of the plains, which are 
deeplv trenched by the upper tributaries of the nvers, are iiiliabited 
by various Cauca.sian races- — Katiardians and Cherkos.ses (Cir- 
cas.sian.s) in the west, Ossetes m the middle, and .several tribal 
elenuuits Irom Daghestan, described under the general name of 
Chechens, in the east ; while nomadic Nogai Tatars and Turkomans 
occupy the steppes. . 

(ii.) The Caucasus ranf^e runs from north-west to south-east from 
the Strait ol Kerch to the Caspian Sea for a length of 900 m., with a 
varying breadth of 30 to 140 m., and covers a surface of 12,000 sq. m. 
The orogni]diieal characteristics of the Caucasus are described in 
detail under that heading. 

(in.) The combined valleys of the Rion and the Kura, which inter- 
vene between the C'aucasus and the Armenian highlands, and stretch 
their axes north-west and south-east respect ively, embrace the most 
populous and moft fertile parts of ('aurasia. They correspond 
roughly with the govern nients of Kiitais, Tifli.s, Elisavctpol and 
Baku, and have a population of nearly 3,()5 o,ochi. 'I'he two valleys 
are .separated by the low ridge of the Surain or Meske.s mountains. 

Spurs Irom the Caucasus and from the Armenian highlands I'dl up 
the nroad latitudinal depression between them. Above {i.e. west of) 
Tifiis these .spurs so far intrude into the valley that it is reduced to a 
narrow .strip m breadth. But l;>elow that city it suddenly widens 
out, and the width gradually increases thiough the .stretch of 350 m. 
to the Caspian, until in the Mugaii .steppe along that sea it measures 
100 m. in width. The snow-clad peak.s of the main Caucasus, 
descending by .short, steep slope's, fringe the valley on the north, 
while an abru]>i escarpment, having the characteristics of a border 
ridge of the Armenian highlands, fronts it cm the south. The floor of 
the valley slopes gently e'astwards, from 1200 ft. at 'I'illis to 500 ft. 
in tile middl«‘, and to 85 ft. below normal sea-level beside the C aspian. 
But the unilormity ol the slope is iiiterru]>ted by a plateau {2000- 
3000 It. in altitmle) along the southern foothills of the <‘a.st central 
Ciiueasus, in the rc'gion known as Kakhetia, drained by the Alazan, 
a left-hand tributary of the Kura. The dee]^, .short gorges and glens 
which seam the .southern slopes of the ("aiicasus are inhabited l>y 
Ossetes, Tiishus, P.shavs and Khevsiirs in tins west, ami by various 
tribes of Lesghians in the (*ast. In these high and slony Vrilleys 
every available patch of ground is utilized lor (he i iilfivnlion of 
liarley, even up to altitudes of und Hooo ft. abovi* Ihe level of 

the .sea; but cattle-breeding is the principal resouice ol the moun- 
taineers, whose little communities are otteu separated lioin one 
another by passes, few of which are lower than jfi.ono ft. ‘Ihe 
steppes along the bottom of the principal valley arc tor the most part 
too dry to be cultivatisl without irrigation. U is oiilv iu Kakhetia, 
where numerous inounliiin streams supply the fields and ganlens of 
the plateau of Alazau, that wheat, millet and maize are grown, 
and orchards, vineyards and mulberry ])lantatioris are possible, 
l^wcr down the valley cal tie- breed mg is the chief source ol weallli, 
while in the small towns and villages ol the lormcr Georgian kmgiluin 
various petty trades, exhibiting a high dt-velopment of artistic taste 
and technical .skill, are widely ditfusecl. 'Ilie .slopes ol the Armtjuiaii 
higlilands are cIoIIuhI with fine forests, and the vine is grown at their 
base, while on the wide stretching steppes tht‘ 'I'lirko-Tatars jiasture 
cattle, horses and sheep. The lower jiatl ol the Kura valley assumes 
the character o( a dry' .sleppe, this rainfall not teaching 14 in. annually 
at Baku, and it is still Ics.s in the Mngan steppe, though <juite abun- 
dant in the adjacent region of Lenkoran, The vegetation ol the 
steppe is on the whole scanty. Trees am generally absent, except 
for thickets of jiojilars, dwarl oaks and tamarisks along the course of 
the Kura, the della of which is smothered under a jungle* of reeds and 
rushes. The Mugan .steppe Ls, however, in spite ol its drynes.s, a 
more fertile region in virtue of the irrigation practised : but t he Kura 
has excavated its bed too deeply to admit of that being done along 
Its course. The Lenkoran district, .sometimes called Talysh, on the 
western side of the Kizil-Agac.li bay, ls blessed with a rich vegetation, 
a fertile soil, and a moist climate. 

The inhabitants of the Kura valley consist principally of Iranian 
Tates and Taly.shes, ol Armenians and Lesgliians, with Russians, 
Jews and Araiis. This conjoint valley of the Rion-Kura was in 
remote antiquity the site of several Circek colonial settlements, 
later the seat of .succ.essive kingdoms of the Georgians, and for cen- 
turies it has formed a bulwark against hostile invasions from the 
south and east. It is still inhabited chiefly by Georgian tribes — 
Gurians, Imeretians, Mingrehans, Svuneiiaus — in the basin of the 
Rion, and by Georgians intermingled with Armenians in the valley of 
the Kura, while the steppes that stretch away from the lower course 
of the latter rivef are ranged over by Turko-Tatars. Mingrelia and 
Tmeretia (valley of Rion) are the garden.s of Caucasia, but the high 
v;iliey.s of Svarietia, farther north on the .south slopes of the Caucasus 
mountains, are wild and difficult of access. In the cultivated parts 
the land is so exceedingly fertile and productive that it sells for 
almost fabulous price's, and its value is still further cnlmnced by 
the discovery of manganese and copper mines in the basin of the 
Rion, and of the almost inexhaustible supplie.s of naphtha and 
petroleum at Baku in the Apsheron peninsula, llie principal 
products of the soil are mentioned lower down, while the general 



^aracter ot the vegetation is indicated under Caucasus : lyesteru 
Cauiasiii In the basin of the Rion, in that of the Chorokli (which 
runs off the Pontic liiglilands into the Black Sea south of Batumi and 
on the Black Sea littoral from Ratum northwards to slikhnm liaM. 
and beyond, the climato la extremely hot and the ruinfaU heavv 

Chmale bvlowl It m tin** valley that the princiiSl 

Caucasus) of 
^'70,1.33 inhabitants in looo). 
and the two Black Sea nort^ 
of Brxtum (28,512) and Poti (7600), ^ 

\riS!or\- of Armenia arc aomethneB designated the 
Minoi Caucasus Little Ctuicasus and Anti-Caucasus. But lo use 
such ternjs for what is not only an independent, but also an older. 
oropin]>hical formation than the Caucasus tends to pf‘n»<*luute 
cfmlubion m peoj^raphical nomenclature. The Armenian luahlands 
which run generally parallel to the ( aucasus. though at murii lower 

sometimes cjiiite flat. 

sometimes p:en ly iindnlatmg. clothed with lujfi^iant meadows and 
nioitly cultival)le. From it rise double or trh£ ranges connected 
by cross ndges and spme<I with outer spurs. TR^e double and triple 
ranges which have a general i‘levation of 850i>-io.ooo ft., stretch 
from the south-east angle of the Black Sea. 400 m. south-eastwards 
to the Kaia-<Iagh and Salavat moimtains in north Persia, and the 
latter link them on to the Elburz mountains that skirt the southern 
end ot the Caspian Sea. Various names are given to the diliirrent 
parts ol the constituent ranges, or, porliaps more correctly, elongated 
groups of iiunmlams. Tin- Ajar. Akhah sikh and Mc-skes or Trialetv 
groups in the west are siaceeded tarther east by the SonikluT, 
Mnrgii/.. Cranp and Karabakli seetions, forming the southern rim 
ot the Kura baMin. while jiarallel with them, but tarther south, run 
the Mokry. Miskhan, Akmangaii and l•altupln ranges, marking the 
norlluuu edge ol the Aras thamag<‘ area. Tliese two stds of parallel 
mngi's are linked together transversely by the cross-ridges ol 
Be/obdal, Pamluik, Shah-dagli and Gok-cha. From this last 
brain hes otf the highest range in the entire senes, iiamclv tht 
/aiigeziir. which soars up to lo.otH* It. above the lett l>ank of the 
Alas. Prom if again Iheie shoot away at right angles, one on each 
side, the r.iugi's of the Dar-alagd/. ami Bergiishet. 'These highlands 
exhibit vety considerable (‘videfii.eM of volcanic activity both in 
remote geological peiiods and also since the Tertiary epoch. Largo 
areas are overlain with trachyte, basfjll, obsidian, tiitl and piimii e. 
The most conspicuous fealuies c.*! tlu? entire region, Mount Ararat 
(ro.030 ft.) and Mount Alagci/ (13.440 ft.), are both solid masses of 
trachyte ; and both rise above the limits of perpetual snow. Extinct 
volcancjcs are nntiierous in several ol the ranges, c.g. Akmangan. 
Mokry, Karabakh and Egn-dagh (scm* below). It is in this region 
of the Ai meniun highkinds that (he largest lakes ot C'aucasia are 
situated, namely, the Gok-cha or Sevauga (5^0 sep m. in area) at an 
altitiidc* of ft., the Chaldir gol (33 sq. m*,) at ^>520 ft., and .several 
smaller ones, such as the go/s ot Khozapin, Khopchalu, Arpa, Topo- 
ravan and labiztskhur. all situated betwtjeii 6')Oo and yoewj ft. 
above sea-level. 1'he principal water-dividc; in tins highland region 
is.jiowever, the range of Kgii-dagh (Ararat), which just south ol 
40 S. forms tor 100 m. the boundary between Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, having \rarat at its eastern extremity and the extinct 
volcano ol Kessa-dagh (11,200 ft.) at its western. Its imiiortance 
lies m tlu^ l*ict that it divides the streams which flow into the Black 
S<M and Ciisjjiaii from those which make their way into the Persian 
fbilf. The Kgri-dagh possesses a sliarply defined crest, ranges at a 
gi'neral elevation ol 8o(*o It., is bare ol timber, .scantily supplied 
with water, and rugged and deeply Assured. 

The transvi.Tse water-parting between the Black Sea and the 
r.isoian Ix'gins on the .south side of the main range of the Caucasus, 
nt Mount ZiUfira (12.560 ft.), a little south-west of Kasbek, and 
runs south-west along the sinuous crests of the Racha, Suram or 
Meskes (3tx*o-5ot>o ft.). Vakhan (lo.ooo ii.ock* ft.). Arzyan (7000- 
10.000 It.), and its continuation llie Sogaiiluk, thus linking the 
Caucasus rangi*s with those of the Armenian highlands. This line 
of heights separates the basins of the Cljorokh and the Rion (Black 
Sea) from those of the Aras and the Kura (Caspian Sea). North of 
tile Caucasus ranges the water -divide ]»etween (h<‘se two st^as 
descends from Mount Elbruz along the Sad yrlar Mountains (11,000 
ft.), and finally sinks into the Stavropol jilateau " (1600 fl.V But 
the main axis of the transverse upheavals would appear to be con- 
tinued in a nortli -eastern direction in the Andi and other parallel 
ranges of Daghestan, as stated under Caucasus. 

The population in this region con.sists prmcipally of Armenians. 
Tatars, Turks, Kurds. Ossetes, Creek.s, witli iVrsians, Tates and a 
few Russians (see particulars below). 

Owing in part to the great differences in altitude 
in different regions of Caucasia and in part to the directions in 
which the mountain ranges run, and consequently the quarters 
towards which tl>eir slopes face^ the climate varies very greatly 
according to locality. Generally speaking, it may be character- 
ized as a climate of extremes on the Armenian highlands, in the 
Kura valley and in northern Caucasia, and as maritime and 
genial in Lenkoran, on the Black Sea coastlands, and in the 
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valley of the Rion. The greatest recorded range of temperature 
IS at Lrivan (altitude 3230 ft.), namely, of 64° between a January 
average of i4.()“ and an August average of 78-8® F. At Sukhum- 
kiileh, on the Black Sea, the corresponding range is only 27*3“, 
between a January average of 48-8“ and an August average of 
76*1". The highest mean temperatures for the whole year are 
those of Lenkoran (6o'3") and of Sukhum-knlch and Poti (about 
58 ), and the lowest at Ardahan (5840 ft.), in the province of 
Kars, namely, 37 ‘(j , and at (ludaur (7245 ft.), a few miles South 
of Kasbek, namely, 38'6'*. The following tabic gives particulars 
of temperature averages at a few typical places 


Place. 

Stavropol 

Vladikavkaz 

Gudaur 

Balia 

'Jifm 

Batum 

Soclii 

Lenkoran 

El i van 


Altitudi*. 

Annual 

Moan. 

Januar}^ 

Mean. 


2030 

47.0“ 

24*0"’ 

1 70*0" 

2345 

47*3“ 

^3-4'' 

; 68-0^ 

7-M5 


20- 3“ 

! S7'2° 

on Caspian 

58.0'’ 

38*0° 

1 8o-o“ 

1400 


32.0“ 

i 70*5® 

on Black Sea 

50-0^" 

42-0° 

i 75*t^ 

on Black Sea 


40- 3 

76.1'^ 

on C'aspian 

f*o.3® 

30*0^ 

80.6"' 

3i7^> 

5 1 


I 75.0" 


In respect ot precipitation the entire region of Cauca.sia may 
be divided into two strikingly contrasted region.^, a wet and a 
dry. To the former belong the BLack Sea littoral, where the 
rainfall averages 59 to 93 in. annually, and the valleys that open 
upon it or arc exposed to winds blowing off it, in which the 
rainfall varies, however, from 20 in. (Abbas-tuman, Borzhom) 
to 60 (Kutais), In Lenkoran also the rainfall averages 40 to 50 
m. in the year. Between 16 and 40 in. fall as a rule at the 
northern foot of the Caucasus (Mo/.dok, Pyatigorsk) and in the 
Kura valley (Tiflis, Novo-bayazid). On the Armenian highlands 
and on the steppes north of Pyatigorsk tlie rainfall is less than 
12 in. annually, and even in some places less than 8 in., e.^. at 
tjie foot of Ararat. Most rain falls at Batum and at Lenkoran in 
the autumn, in northern C aucasia and in Transcaucasia in .spring 
and summer, but in the vicinity of the Sea of Azov in winter. 

Flora and Ffluni?. JMantdife, in such a mountainous country 
as (.aucasia, being intimately dependent upon aspect and 
altitude, is treated under Caucasus. The wihl animals of 
Caucasia are for the most part the same as those which frequent 
the mountainous parts of central Europe, though there is also an 
irruption of Asiatic forms, e.g, tlie tiger (in Lenkoran only), 
panther, hvaena and jackal. The more important of the carni- 
vores which haunt llie forests, valleys and mountain slopes are 
the bear {Ursus arrU>s\ wolf, lynx, wild cat and fox {Vtdjyes 
mdanotus). 'The wild boar occurs around Borzhom. The 
aurochs {Bos urns) appears to exist still in the forests of the 
we.stern Caucasus. C)f interest for sportsmen, as well as serving 
as prey for the carnivores, arc red deer, goats {Capra pallasit 
and C\ acf^agrus), chamois, roebuck, moufflon {Ovis musimonY 
argali or Asiatic wild sheep {O, Ammon), another species of 
sheep m (K ^meltni, and fallow deer {Capreoliis pi^argus) in 
northeni Caucasus only. Rodents arc numerous, the mouse 
{Mus sylvalictis) is very destructive, and beavers are met with in 
places. The birds of prey arc the same .as those of central 
Europe, and include the sea eagle, alpine vulture {Gyps julvus), 
buzzard, kites {Gy pal-tux barbatus and Milvus ater), liawks 
{e.o Axtur nixus), goshawk {A, palumbariiis), fish-hawk {Pandion 
hahadus) and owls. Among the smaller birds may be enumer- 
ated finches, the siskin, bullfinch, .pipit, titmouse, wagtail, lark 
fine^rested wren, hedge-sparrow, corn-wren, nut-hatch, starling' 
swallow, martin, swift, thrush, butcher bird, shrike, dipper 
yellow-hammer, ortolan and a warbler {Accentor alptnus). The 
game birds consist of grouse, blackcock, moorhen, quail and 
partridge. The pheasant derives its name from the ancient 
name (J^hasts) of the Rion. 

In the seas and rivers about 190 species of fishes have been 
enumerated. Of these, 1 1 5 species are Mediterranean, 30 arc com- 
mcm to the Gasman Sea, and the remaining species are peculiar to 
the Black Sea. The most useful economically are several species of 
sturgeon and of herring, trout, barbel, chubb, bream, ray.sea-dace, 
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carp, anchovy. Insects abound, especially Coleoptera. Flies, 
lice, gadflies and mosquitoes are the worst of the insect plagues. 
There are several snakes, including the viper (Pelias berus). 

Ethnology . — The population of Caucasia is increasing rapidly. 
In i8q 7 it numbered 9,291,090, of whom 4,886,230 were males 
and 4,404,867 were females. 'I'he most densely-peopled provinces 
were Kutais and Tiflis, each with 80 inhabitants to the square 
mile ; the thinnest the Black Sea government (20^ per sq. m,), 
Terek (31), and Kars (39). Of the total population 3,725,543 
lived in northern Caucasia and 5,564,547 in Transcaucasia 
(including Daghestan). In the latter territorial division there 
exists a great disproportion between the sexes, namely, to every 
100 males only 86 females ; indeed in the Black Sea government 
there are only 65*5 females to every 100 males. Ethnologically 
the population belongs to a great variety of races. The older 
authorities asserted that these numbered as many as 150. or even 
300 ; the more recent researches of Baron P. V. Uslar, F. 4 ^ton 
von Schiefner, Zagursky, and others have greatly reduced this 
number ; but even then there are not less than fifty represented. 

According to the languages spoken the populations of Caucasia 
admit of being ( lassified as follows, ^ according to Senator N. 
Trointsky, president of the Russian Census t-ommittce for 1897. 


Akyans 
Slava . 

Croat Russians . 
Little Russians . 
White Russians 
Polos . 

Germans 

Greeks 

Uiimaniaus . 

French and Italians 
Lithuanians . 

T.itliuanians inopor 
Lotts . 

Iranians 
Persuins 
Talyslios . 

Tates . 

O.ssetos 
Kurds 
Armenians 
Gypsies , 
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Jews 


Chuldaea n s* ( \ isc i in ) 
Ural- Altaians 
1 'inns 

Esthoriians 

Turko-Tatars 

Tatars 

O.smanli Turks . 
Nogai Tatars 
Turkomans 
Bashkirs . 
Chuvashes . 
Kirghiz 
vSarts . 
Karachais . 
Kumyks . 
Kara-})apaks 
Kalmucks . 
Cai’casians 


4,001,412 




l,9i>i,l42 


.3.183.87^ 


47 . 3 or 
100,299 
7. ^.12 
L 43.5 
0,087 


1. 829, 703 

L305.4^’3 

19,042 

25,117 


3 L 5.095 


5 A 21 

1.511 


99.836 

,110,401 


13-929 

34.904 

95.056 

171,716 


40 , 4 <j 8 

.5.353 


7.422 


1 ,87<),9 o 8 


4,281 


1,509,785 

139,419 

04,048 

24.52^ 

953 

41T 

98 

158 

27,222 

85.408 
29,902 

14.409 


2 , 43 <). 07 i 


Georgians (including Imeretians, Gur 
ians, Svanctians, Lazes, Mmgrel 
ians, A'c.). 

Circassians 

Clierkesses (Adigheh) and Kabardians . 
Abkhasians 
Chechens 

Chcchen.s proper 
Ingu.shes * . 

Kistines 
Lesghiiins 

Avaro-Andians . 

Darghis 
Kurins 
Udins . 

Others 


1.352,455 


274.318 


600,514 


144.847 

72 . 1^3 

226,496 

47.4WJ 

413 

212,692 

130,209 

159.213 

7,100 

01,300 


1 Premier liecensement ghiiral de la population de V empire de Hussie, 
ed. N. Trointsky (St Petersburg, 1905, 2 vols.), in Russian and French. 

* Altliough the Ingushes speak a Chechen dialect, they have 
recently been proved to be. anthropologically, quite a distinct race. 


Religion . — Most of the Russians and the Georgians belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Church (over 4,000,000 in all) ; but con- 
siderable numbers (estimated at nearly 122,000, though in reality 
probably a good many more) are Nonconformists of different 
denominations. The Georgian Lazes arc, however, Mussulman.^. 
Tlie Armenians are Christians, mostly of the national Gregorian 
Church (979,566), though 34,000 are Roman Catholics. The 
Caucasian races (except the Gregorians), together witli the Turks 
and Tatars, are Mussulmans of the Sunnite sect (2,021,300), and 
the Iranian races mostly Mussulmans of the Shiite sect (884,100). 
The Kalmucks and other Mongolic tribes are Lamaists (20,300), 
and .some of the Kurds profess the peculiar tenets of the 
Yezids. 

Industries . — The principal occupation of the settled inhabitants 
is agriculture u.nMpf the nomadic the breeding of live stock, 
including camels/^ The cultivation of the soil is, however, 
attended in many parts with great difficulties owing to the 
scanty rainfall and the very primitive implements si ill in use, 
and in the valley of the Kura heavy losses are frequently incurred 
from depredations by locusts. But where irrigation is empkiyed 
the yield of crops is excellent. Rye and wheat are the most im- 
portant crops harvested in northern Caucasia, but oats, barley 
and maize arc also cultivated, whereas in 'IVanscaurasia the 
principal crops are maize, rice, tobacco and cotton. 'J’hc rice is 
grown chiefly in the valley of the Kura and in Lenkoran ; the 
tobacco in the Rion valley and on the Black Sea coast lands, also 
to .some extent in Kuban; and the cotton in the eastern provinces. 
Various kinds of fodder crops are grown in lYanscaucasia, such 
as hay, rye- grass and lucerne, it is estimated that nearly 

54.000 acres arc under vineyards in northern Caucasia and some 

278.000 acres in Transcaucasia, the aggregate yit'ld of wine being 
30 million gallons annually. The best wine grow's in Kakhetia, 
a district lying north-east and east of Tiflis ; this district alone 
yields nearly 8 million gallons annually. Largo numbers of 
mulberry trees are planted for rearing silkworms, especially in 
Kutais, JCrivan, Elisavetpol (Nukha) and Baku (Shemaklia) ; 
the groves occupy nearly 150,000 acres, and thi‘ winding of the 
silk gives employment to large numbers of the population. 
Melons and water-melons arc also important objects of cultiva- 
tion. Sunflowers are very extensively grown for oil in the 
government of Kuban and elsewhere, and also some flax. 
Idquoriee is an article of export. Many varieties of fruit 
are grown, especially good being the apricots, peaches, walnuts 
and hazel nuts. A limited area (not more than 1150 acres) 
of the Black Sea coast between Sukhiim-kaleh and Jiatum is 
planted with the tea-shrub, which succeeds very well. In the 
same district bamboos, ramie-fibre and attar (otto) of roses 
arc cultivated. 

The mining industry is growing rapidly in importance in spite of 
costly and deficient means of communication, want of capital, 
and lack ol general initiative. So far the principal developments 
of the industry have been in the governments of Kutais, Batum, 
Elisavetpol and Kulxin. Copper ore is extracted above the 
Murgul river (some 30 m. south of Batum), at Akhtula south of 
Tiflis, and at Kedabek in Elisavetpol ; manganese to a consider- 
ably greater extent (over 400,000 tons annually) at Chiaturi in 
the Kvirila valley in Kutais. Steam coal of good quality is 
reported to exist about 30 m. inland from the open roadstead of 
Ochemchiri in Kutais, but it is not mined. About 50,000 tons of 
coal of very poor quality arc, however, extracted annually, and the 
same quantity of salt in the Armenian highlands and in Kuban. 
Small quantities of quicksilver, sulphur and iron are obtained. 
But all these arc insignificant in comparison with the mineral oil 
industry of Baku, which in normal times yields annually between 
ten and eleven million tons of crude oil (naphtha). A good deal 
of this is transported by gravitation from Baku to Batum on the 
Black Sea by means of a pipe laid overland. The refined oil is 
exported as kerosene or petroleum, the heavier refuse {mazui) is 
used as fugl. Naphtha is also obtained, tbougli in much smaller 
quantities, in Terek and Kuban, in Tiflis and Daghestan. 
Numerous mineral springs (chalybeate and sulphurous) exist 
both north and south of the Caucasus ranges, e.g. at Pyatigorsk, 
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Zhelesnovodsk, Essentuki, and Kislovodsk in Terek, and at 
Tiflis, Abbastuman and Borzhom in the government of 
Tiflis. 

Manujacturing industry is confined to a few articles and 
commodities, such as cement, tea, tin cans (for oil), cotton goods, 
oil refineries, tobacco factories, flour-mills, silk-winding mills 
(especially at Shusha and Jebrail in the south of Klisavetpol), 
distilleries and breweries. On the other hand, the domestic in- 
dustries arc extensively carried on and exhibit a high degree of 
technical skill and artistic taste. C!ar|)ets (especially at Shusha), 
silk, cotton and woollen goods, felts and fur cloaks are made, 
and small arms in Daghestan and at Tiflis, Nukha and Sukhum- 
kaleh ; silversmiths' work at Tiflis, Akhaltsikh and Kutais ; 
poUer>^ at Elisavetpol and Shusha ; leather shoe-making at 
Alexandropol, Nukha, Klisavetpol, Shusha and Tiflis ; saddlery 
at Sukhum-kalch and Ochemchiri on the Blacfe Sea and at Temir- 
khan-shura in Daghestan j and copper work at Derbent and 
Alexandropol. But industries of every description were mo.st 
seriously crippled by the spirit of turbulence and disorder which 
manifested itself throughout Transcaucasia in the years 1904- 
1906, accentuated as they were further by the outbreak of the 
long-rooted racial enmities between the Armenians and the Tatars, 
especially at Baku in 1905. 

Commerce . — The exports through the Black Sea ports of 
Batum, Poti and Novo-rossiysk average in value a little over 
£10,000,000 annually, though showing a tendency to increase 
slightly. By far the most important commodity is petroleum, 
fully one-half of the total value. In addition large quantities are 
shipped at Baku direct for the Volga and the Transcaspian port 
of Krasnovodsk. 'I’hc export that comes next in value is silk, 
and after it may be named wheat, barley, manganese ore, maize, 
wool, oilcake, carpets, rye, oats, liquorice and timber. The 
import trade reaches nothing like the same value, and what there 
is is confined almost entirely to Batum. The annual average 
value may be put at not quite £2 ,000 ,000, machinery and tin-plate 
being a long way the most important items. There is further a 
small transit trade through Transcaucasia from Persia to the 
value of less than half a million sterling annually, and chiefly in 
carpets, cocoons and silk, wool, rice and boxwood ; and further 
a sea-borne trade between Persia and Caucasian ports (Baku 
and Petrovsk) to the value of over 1^ millions sterling in 
all. The very exlcnsi^'c internal trade with Russia can only be 
mentioned. 

Ihiilways . — The principal approach to Caucasia from Russia by 
rail is the line that runs from Rostov-on-Don to Vladikavkaz at 
the foot of the central Caucasus range. Thence, or rather from 
the junction of Beslan, 14 m. north of ^’ladikavkaz, the main line 
proceeds east to Petrovsk on the Caspian, and from Petrovsk 
skirts the shore southwards as far as Baku, the distiince from 
Vladikavkaz to Baku being 414 m. This railway, together with 
the driving roads over the Caucasus mountains via the Mamison 
pass (the Ossetic militiiry road) and the Darial pass (the Georgian 
military road), and the route across the Black Sea to Poti or 
Batum are the chief means of communication between southern 
Russia and Transcaucasia. Baku and Batum (also Poti) are 
connected by another main line, 560 m. long, which traverses 
the valleys of the Kura and the Rion, south of the Caucasus. 
From Tiflis, nearly midway on this last line, a railway proceeds 
south as far as Erivan (234 m.), with a branch to Kars (48 m.). 
The Erivan line is being continued into Persia, namely, to 
Tabriz via Julfa on the Aras. 

History . — To the ancient Greeks Caucasia, and the mighty 
range which dominates it, were a region of mystery and romance. 
It was there that they placed the scene of the sufferings of Prome- 
theus {vide Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus), and there, in the 
land of Colchis, which corresponds to the valley of the Rion, that 
they sent the Argonauts to fetch the golden fleece. Outside the 
dornain of myth, the earliest connexion of the Greeks with that 
part of the world would appear to have been through the mari- 
time colonies, such as Dioscurias, which the Milesians founded on 
the Black Sea coast in the 7th century b.c. For more than 
two thousand years the most powerful state in Caucasia was that 
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of Georgia (^.w.), the authentic history of which begins with its 
submission to Alexander the Great in 323 b.c. The southern 
portion of Transcaucasia fell during the 1st century b.c. under 
the sway of Armenia, and with that country passed under the 
dominion of Rome, and so eventually of the Eastern empire. 
During the 3rd century a.d. Georgia and Armenia were invaded 
and in great part occupied by the Khazars, and then for more 
than a thousand years the mountain fastnesses of this border- 
land between Europe and Asia were the refuge, or the resting- 
place, of successive waves of migration, as people after people 
and tribe after tribe was compelled to give way to the pressure 
of stronger races harassing them in the rear. The Huns, for 
instance, and the Avars appeared in the 6th century, and the 
Mongols in the 13th. In the loth century bands of Varangians 
or Russified Scandinavians sailed out of the Volga and coasted 
along the Caspian until they had doubled the Apsheron peninsula, 
when they landed and captured Barda, the chief town of Caucasian 
Albania. 

But, apart from Georgia, historical interest in Caucasia centres 
in the long and persistent attempts which the Russians made 
to conquer it, and the heroic, though unavailing, resistance 
offered by the mountain races, more especially tlie Circassian 
and Lesghian tribes. Russian aggression began somewhat 
early in the 18th century, when Peter the Great, establishing 
his base at Astrakhan on the Volga, and using the Caspian for 
bringing up supplies and munitions of war, captured Derbent 
from the Persians in 1722, and Baku in the following year. 
But these conquests, with others made at the expense of Persia, 
were restored to the latter power after Peter's death, a dozen 
years later. At that perit)d the Georgians were divided into 
various petty principalities, the chief of which were Imeretia 
and Georgia (Kharthlia), owing at times a more or less shadowy 
allegiance to the sultan of the (Ottoman I'urks at Constantinople. 
In 1770, during the course of a war between Russia and Turkey, 
ti^c Russian.s crossed over the Caucasus and a.s.sisted the Imere- 
tians to resist the Turks, and from the time of the ensuing peace 
of Kuchuk-kainarji the Georgian principalities looked to their 
powerful northern neighbour as their protector against the 
southern aggressors the Turks. In 1783 Goprge XlTL, prince of 
Georgia and Mingrelia, formally put himself under the suzerainty 
of Russia, and after his death Georgia was converted (1801) 
into a Russian province. The same fate overtook Imeretia nine 
years later. Meanwhile the Russians had also subdued the 
Ossetes (1802) and the Lesghian tribes (1803) of the middle 
Cauaisus. By the peace of Gulistan in 1813 Persia ceded to 
Russia several districts in eastern Caucasia, from Lenkoran 
northwards to Derbent. Nevertheless the mountain tribes who 
inhabited the higher parts of the Caucasus were still independent, 
and their subjugation cost Russia a sustained effort of thirty 
years, during the course of which her military commanders were 
more than once bnnight almost to the point of despair by the 
tenacity, the devotion and the adroitness and daring which the 
mountaineers displayed in a harassing guerilla warfare. The 
animating spirit of their resistance was Shamyl (Samuel), a 
chief and priest of the Lesghians, who, a Mahommedan, pro- 
claimed a “ holy war ” against the “ infidel ” aggressors. At 
first the Russians were able to continue their policy of conquest 
and annexation without serious check. After acquiring the 
northern edge of the Armenian plateau, partly from Persia in 
1828 and partly from Turkey in 1829, Russia crushed a rising 
which had broken out in the Caspian coast districts of Daghestan 
on the north of the Caucasus. This took place during the years 
1831-1832. The next seven years were occupied with the sub- 
jugation of the Abkhasians along the Black Sea coast, and of 
other Circassian tribes in the west. Meanwhile Shamyl had 
roused the Lesghian tribes farther cast and begun his twenty 
years’ struggle for freedom, a struggle which called forth the 
sympathy and admiration of nearly the whole of Europe. More 
than once he escaped, in a manner that seemed little short of 
marvellous, out of the hands of the Russians when they held him 
closely invested in some mountain fastness, as at Himry in 1831, 
at Akhulgo in 1839, and again at the same stronghold in 1849. 
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The general who at last broke the back of the long opposition of 
the prophet-chief of the Lesghians was Prince Baryatinsky, who 
after tliree years of strenuous warfare succeeded in capturing 
ShamyJ’s stronghold of Wedon, and then in surrounding that 
chieftain himself f»n tlie inaccessible rocky platform of Gunib 
in the heart of Daghestan. I’herc the hitherto indomitable 
champion of Caucasian independence was forced to surrender to 
the Russians on the 6th of September Nevertheless the 

spirit of resistance in these stubborn mountaineers was not finally 
broken until 1864, when the Russians eventually stifled all op- 
position in the difficult valleys and glens of the western Caucasus. 
Hut this was followed, during the next fourteen years, by the 
wholesale emigration of thousands upon thousands of C'ircassians, 
who sought an asylum in Turkisli lorritorv, leaving their native 
region almcist uninhabited and desolate, a condition from which 
it lias not recovered even at the present day. During the Russo- 
Turkish War of j 877-78 the self-exiled Circassians and other 
(’aucasian mountaineers, supported by a force of 14,000 Turks, 
made a determined attempt to wrcist their native glens fnjm the 
power of Russia ; hut, after suffering a severe defeat at the hands 
of General Alkhazov. the Turks witlulrew, and were accompanied 
by some ,^0,000 Abkhasians, who settled in Asia Minor. A few 
months later the Lesghians in Daghestan, who had risen in 
revolt, were defeated and their country’ once more reduced to 
obedience. By the ensuing peace of Adrianople, Russia still 
further enlarged her Transcaucasian territories by the acgui.sition 
of the districts of Kars, Batum and Ardahan. Aitcr a peaceful 
period of a quarter of a century llie Armenian subjects of 
Russia in Transcaucasia were tilled willi bitterness and discontent 
by the confiscation ol the properties of their national ((iregorian) 
church by the Russian treasury. Nor were tlieir leclings more 
than half allayed by the arrangement which made their ecclcsia.s- 
tics salaried officers of the Russian state. 'J'hi.s ferment of unrest, 
whieli was provoked in the years jgo3-igo4, was exacerbated 
in the winters that followed by the n‘new(3d outbreak of the 
eentiiry-Iong racial tend between the Tatars and the Armenians at 
Baku and other places. In fact, nearly the whole of the region 
between tlie ( aucasus and the Berso-1 urkish frontier on the 
south, from the (.’aspian Sea on the one side to the Black Sea on 
the otlier, was embroiled in a ci\dl war of the most sanguinary 
and ruthless character, the inveterate racial animosilies of the 
combatants being in both cases inflamed by religious fanaticism. 
Complete anarchy prevailed at the worst centres of disorder, as 
Haku and Batum, the imperial authorities being more powerle.ss 
to preserve even the semblance of order than they were in the 
interior of Russia. Many of the oil wells at Baku were burned, 
and massacres took place at that town, at Shusha, at ICrivan, 
at Tiflis, at Batum, at Jebraii and at other places. An end was 
put to these disorders only by the mutual agreement of the two 
contestants, alike horrified and exhausted by the flerce outburst 
of passion, in September igotj. (j. T. Be.) 

CAUCASUS, a mountain range of Asia, wholly within the 
Russian empire, stretcliing north-west to south-east from the 
Strait of Kerch (between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov) to the 
('aspian Sea, over a length of goo m., with a breadth varying 
from 30 to 140 m. In its general character and conformation the 
Caucasus presents a closer analogy with the I’yrcnees than with 
the Alps. Its general uniformity of direction, its comparatively 
narrow width, and its well-defined limits towards both south and 
north are all feat ores which it has in common with the former. 
The range of the Caueasus, like that of the Pyrenees, maintains 
for considerable distances a high average elevation, and is not 
cleft by deep trenches, lorming natural passes across the range, 
such as are common in the Alps. In both ranges, loo, some of the 
highest summits stand on spurs of the main range, not on the 
main range itself ; as Mont Perdu and Maladetta lie south of the 
main baclkbone of the l^Hppnees, so Mount Elbruz and Kasbek, 
Dykh'tau, Koshtan-tau, Janga-tau and Shkara — all amongst 
the loftiest peafc.s of the Caucasus— stand on a sul^idiary range 
north of the principal range or on spurs connecting the two. On 
the other hand, it is interesting to compare the arrangement of 
the drainage waters of the Caucasus with those of the Alps. In 


both orographical systems the principal rivers start nearly all 
together from a central nucleus, and in both cases they radiate 
to opposite quarters of the compass ; but whereas in the Alps 
the Rhone and the Rhine, flowing south-west and north-east 
respectively, follow longitudinal valleys, and the Aar and the 
Ticino, flowing north-west and south-eiist respectively, follow 
transverse valleys, in the Caucasus the streams which flow 
south-west and north-cast, namely, the headwaters of the 
Rion and the 'I’erek, travel along transverse valleys, and 
those of the Kura and the Kuban, flowing south east and 
north-west respectively, traverse longitudinal valleys. For 
purposes of de.scription it is convenient to consider the range 
in four sections, a western, a middle with two subsections, and 
an eastern. 

I. Western ('aijc'asxj.s. 'Hiis section, extending from the 
Strait of Kerch to Mount Elbruz in 42 *' 40 ' E., is over 420 m. 
long, and runs parallel to the north-east coast of the Black Sea 
and at only a short distance from it. Between the main range 
and the sea there intervene at least two parallel ranges .separated 
by deep glens, and behind it a third subsidiary parallel range, 
likewise separated by a deep trough-like valley, and known as 
the Bokovoi Khrebet. All these ranges are shorn Ihrougli trans- 
versely ])}’ numerous glens and gorges, and, the rainfall being 
heavy and the exposure favourable, they are densely clothed 
with vegetation. Many of the spurs or brtiken segments of ranges 
thus formed abut steeply upon the Black Sea, so that lhi.s 
littoral region is on the whole very rugged and not readily 
accessible, especially as the general elevations are considerable. 
The .seaward flanking ranges run up to 4000 fl, and more, and in 
many places shoot out cliffs which oN'erhang the coast some 
2000-3000 ft. .sheer, while the main range gradually ascends to 
10,000-12,000 ft. as it advances eastwards, the principal peaks 
being J^'isht (8040 ft.), Oshten (9210 ft.), Sluiguz (10,640 ft,), and 
Bsysh (12,425 It.). And whereas the main range is built up of 
hard eruptive or crystalline rock.s, the subsidiary chains are 
composed of softer (Cretaceous and 'I'ertiary) laminated forma- 
tions, which easily become di.sin I (grated and dislocated. Tlie 
.snow-line runs here at about gooo ft. on the lofliest summits, and 
east of Oshlcn the crest of Ilut main range is capped with 
perpetual snow and carries many hanging glaciers, while larger 
giaej(!rs creep down the principal valk^ys. 'J'h(5 passes lie at 
relatively great altitudes and are few in number, so that 
although the northern V(‘rsants of the various ranges all have 
a tolerably gentle slope, communication between the Black 
Sea and the valley of the Kuban, and the low stef>pe country 
beyond, is the reverse of easy, 'i’he more important passes, 
proceeding from west to east, are, Pshekh (5435 ft.) west of 
Oshlcn, and Shetlib (6060 ft.) east of Oshten, Pseashka 
(6880 ft.) east of Shuguz, Sanehar (7990 ft.) west of Psysli ; 
and between the last-named mountain and Elbruz, facilitating 
communicaition between Sukhum -Kaleh (and llie coast as 
far as Poti) and the upper valley of the Kuban, are the 
passe.s of Marukh (i 3 ., 5 oo ft.), Klukhor (9450 ft.) and Nakhar 
(9615 ft.). 

Mora. — I’he southern exposure of tliis littoral region, the 
shelter afforded against the hitter winds of the north by the 
lofty Caucasus range, and the copious rainfall all combine to 
foster a luxuriant and abundant vegetation. The most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the flora of this region is the fjredominance 
of arborescent growths ; forests cover in fact 56 % of the area, 
and arc not only dense but laced together with climbing and 
twining plants. The commonest species of trees are such as 
grow in central Europe, namely, ash, fir, pine, Ixjech, acacia, 
maple, birch, box, chestnut, laurel, holm-oak, poplar, elm, lime, 
yew, elder, willow, oak. The common box is especially prevalent, 
but the preponderating species are Conijerae, including the 
Caucasian species Pinus halepensis and P, insigvis. The com- 
monest firs are Abies nordmannia and A. orienialis. There are 
two native oaks, Querms poniirus and Q. sessilifiora. A great 
variety of shrubs grow on these slopes of the western Caucasus, 
chiefly the following species, several of which are indigenous — 
Rhododendron ponticum, Azalea pontica^ Arisloielia maqui, Agaoe 
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lericanay Cephalaria tatarica^ Cotoneaster pyracanthay Citrus between 1864 and 1878, and the country where they had lived 
rantium, Dtospyros ebenuniy Incus caricay llUcium anisatum, remained for the most part unoccupied until after the beginning 
pisifumcaucasicumy Punica^ranatumy Philadelphus coronariusy of the 20th century. 'J’hcn, however, the Russian government 
^rus salicifoUuy Rhus cotinus and six species of Viburnum, held out inducements to settlers, and these have been responded 
|uatic plants thrive excellently and occur in great variety, to by Russians, Greeks, Armenians and Rumanians, but the 
le following purely Caucasian species also grow on the coast — process of repeopling the long deserted territory is slow and 
e species of spearwort, three of saxifrage, Aster caucasicay difficult. The coast-line is remarkably regular, there being no 
bscorea caucasicay Echinops raddeanusy Hedera colchicay Helle- deep bays and few seaports. The best accommodation that 
^us caucasica and Peucedanum caucasicum. Here too are these latter afford consists of more or less open roadsteads, e.g. 
ind many of the more beautiful open-air flowering plants of Novo-rossiysk, Gelenjik, Anapa, Sukhum - Kaleh, Poti and 
shrubby character, e,g, magnolia, azalea, camellia, begonia Batum. Along the coast a string of summer bathing resorts is 
d paulownia. Among the cultivated trees and shrubs the springing up similar to those tliat dot the south-east coast of 
jst valuable economically are the vine, peach, pomegranate, the Crimea. The most promising of these little seaside places 
, olive (up to 1500 ft. above sea-level), ch(}stnut, apricot, apple, are Anapa, Gelenjik and Gagry. 

ar, plum, cherry, melon, tea (on the coast between Sukhum- 2. Middle Caucasus: (a) Western Halj . — This sub-section, 
ileh and Batum), maize (yielding the staple food of the inhabi- with a length of 200 m., reaches from Mount Elbruz to Kasbek 
fits), wheat (up to 6000 ft.), potatoes, peas, currants, cotton, and the Pass of Darial. It contains the loftiest summits of the 
;e, colza and tobacco. Before the Russian conquest the native entire range, fully a dozen exceeding Mont Blanc in altitude (see 
tiabitants of this region were Kabardians, (.Circassians ( Adigheh) table below). 

d Abkhusians, also ii Circas^sian rare. But h^a million of enumerated in the table, the following 

ese people being Mahommedans, and lefusingpto submit to also exi.st between Elbruz and Kasbek all exceeding 33.000 ft. in 
e yoke of Christian Russia, emigrated into Turkish territory altitude: Dong-osenghi, 14,2^5' ft.; Kurmychi, 13. 31^ ft.; Ullu- 

kara-tau, 14.070 ft.; Jailyk, 17,780 ft. J 

List of Peaks in the west central Caucasus, with their altitudes, names and dates of mountaineers Sarikol-bashi, 13,905 It. ; Dumala-tau, 

who have climbed them. ft. ; 'Siigan - tau, 14,730 ft.f 

Tiuiiu-bashi, 14.5 ck> ft.; Nuamkuam, 
13*075 R* : Zurungal, 13.915 ft.; 
Mala'tau, 14,950 ft.; Tiutiun - tau, 
15,115 It.; Khrumkol-tau, 14,653 ft.; 
Bubiskhokh, 14.500 ft.; Giulchi, 
14.680 ft. ; Doppakii, 14,240 ft. ; Nak- 
luiblibita-khokh, 14.405 ft.; Shan- 
khokh, 14,335 R- .* Misiiirghi-tau (W, 
peak), 16,410 ft.; Fytnargyn - tau, 
13.790 ft.; Gezeh-tau, 14,140ft. ; and 
Kaitbcr, 14,460 ft. 

The crest of the main range runs 
continuously at an altitude exceed- 
ing 10,000 ft., but even it is surpassed 
in elevation by the secondary range 
to the north, the Bokovoi Khrebet. 
These two range.s are connected by 
more than half a dozen short trans- 
verse spurs or necks, enclosing as 
many cirques or high cauldron glens. 
Besides the Bokovoi Khrebet several 
other short subsidiary ranges branch 
off from the main range at acute 
angles, lifting up high montane glens 
between them ; for instance, the two 
ranges in Svanetia, which divide, the 
one the river (glen) Ingur from the 
river (glen) Tskhenis-Tskhali, and the 
other the river (glen) Tskhenis- 
Tskhali from the rivers (glens) 
Lechkhumand Racha. Down all these 
glens glacier streams descend, until 
they find an opportunity to pierce 
through the flanking ranges, which 
they do in deep and picturesque 
gorges, and then race down the 
northern slopes of the mountains to 
enter the Terek or the Kuban, or 
down the southern versant to join 
the Rion or the Kura. Amongst all 
these high glens there is a remark- 
able absence of lakes and waterfalls ; 
nor are there down in the lower 
valleys at the foot of the mountains, 
as one would naturally expect in a 
region so extensively glaciated, any 
sheets of water corresponding to the 

Swiss lakes. In tliis section of the 

‘ Formerly the Koshtan-tau. » Formerly the Dykh-tau. Caucasus the loftiest peaks do not 


Name of Peak. 

'.lliruz, E. peak 
3 bruz, W. peak 

)oujy;iiz-orun 


hlavler 
.(•dosht tau 
b-vai 
.akra-tau 
Ishf)a. N.E. peak 
Fshba, S.W. 

Ishbu. both peaks 
ultran kol-lianhi 
(ak . 
rulba 

alynan-bdislii . 
hikikli-tuu 
Islicdukh , 
fllu-taii Ghana . 
Ldyr-su-basin . 
ullu kol-lia-shi . 
'ikhtengcn . 
restola . 
titnuld . 


Altitude 
in Feet. 


By whom ascended. 


kdiah or Katuyn-tau 
anga-tau, E. peak 

anga-tau, E. and 
peaks 

hkara .... 
kilama .... 
niii-auz 
)ykh-tau ' . 
ioshtan-tau “ . 
ii.shirghi-tau, E. peak 
..aboda .... 
'sikhvarga, E. jicak 
,, W. peak 
xaragom-khokh or 
Biirdshula . 
tdai-khokh 
'epli .... 
Casbek .... 


I 7 2..195 

i ii. 7 F> 
I 12,500 
14,700 

14. 17'^ 

14,010 

13,800 

14.335 

13.970 

i.*i.i 35 

15-94^ 

35,920 


W. peak, 
10,600 
17,040 

34.855 

15 . 35 »> 
17.030 
lb, 875 
ib, 35 « 

14.17” 

13.575 

13.575 


Bmaral-kliokh . 
^ila, N. peak . 
.aila, middle peak . 
^ila, S. peak . 
vhamkliakhi-khokh 


1 ). W. Fre.'ihlield. A. VV'. Moore and C. Tucker 

F. C. (irove, H. Walker and F. Gardiner 
C. P. Woolley 

G. Merzbacher and L. Purtscheller 
Donkin and U. Fox 

Helblnu?, Kcichert and Weber 

J'lckcr, W. R. Rickmers, Sclicck and Wigner 

Scliustcr and Wigner 

Scluister and Wigner 

Kcdleston and T.ong<;tafr 

Cockin 

Helbling, Schulze, Kcichert, Schuster and 
Weber 

Distel, Leuchs and T’fann 
(irove, Walker and Gardiner 
Collier, Solly and Newniarcli 
I'^reshfield 

Cockin and II. W. Holder 

Helbling, Rficherl, Schulze and Weber 

DLstel, EeucliKand Pfaiin 

Rolle.ston and Longstaff 

Holder, Cockin and Woolley 

Merzbaclici and Purtscheller 

Rolli'ston and Longstaff 

r. T. Dent and Donkin 

Fresh held 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 
J lolder and Woolley 
Cockin 

Merzbacher and Ihirtscliellcr 

Helbling, Reichert, Schulze and Weber 

Cockin 

Woolley 

V. Sella 

Cockin, Holder and Woolley 

Woolley 

Woolley 

Dent and Woolley 
V. Sella 

Holder and Cockin 

i Holder and Cuckin 
Holder and Cockin 
V. Sella 

Freshfield, Moore and Tucker 

Woolley 

Merzbacher 

V. Sella 

Merzbacher 

Freshfield and Powell 

V. Sella 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 
M. de Dechy 
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as a rule rise on the main range, but in many cases on the short 
spurs that link it with the Bokovoi Khrebet and other subsidiary 
ranges. 

“ l*he central chain of the Caucasus,” writes Mr Douglas W. 
Freshfieki,^ ” consists of a number of short paralU;! or curved horse- 
shoe ridges, crowned with rocky peaks and enclosing basins filled by 
the of great glaciers. . . . On either side of the main chain 

the same succession is repeated, with one imjiortant difference. On 
the north the schists come first, sometimes rising into peaks and 
ridges in a state of ruin . , , but more often worn to rolling downs ; 
then the limestone range — writing-desk mountains that turn their 
steep fronts to the central snows ; lastly low Cretaceous foothills, 
that sink softly into tlie steppe. But on the south side the crystal- 
line rocks are succeeded by a broad belt of slates, as to the age of 
which the evidence is at present conflicting and the opinion of 
geologists divided. East of Adai-khokh, by what seems a strange 
freak of nature, the granitic [main] range is rent over and over again 
to its base by gorges, the watershed being transferred to the parallel 
chain of clay .slates . . . which has followed it from the Black St‘a, 
attaining on its way the height of 13,40(1 ft. in the Laila, and limiting 
the great parallel basins of the Rion, Ingur and Skenis Sliali 
[ = Tskhenis Tskhali] ...” ” At the base of the central core of the 
chain spread (to the north) broad, smooth, grassy downs, the pastures 
of the Turk and the 0.ssete. . . . 'I'heir ridges attain to qooo to 
10,000 ft. They are composed of friable crvstalline schists. . . . 
Beyond these .schists rises a broken wall of limestone, cleft to the 
base by gorges, through which flow the mountain torrents, ami 
capped by ]iale precipitous battlements, which face the central 
chain at a lu'ight of 11,000 to 12,000 ft. Beyond, again, lies a broad 
furrow, or ‘ longitudinal fold,* a.s geologists call it, parallel to the 
ridges, and then rises the last elevation, a belt of low calcareous 
hills, on which, here and there among the wunos of beech forest, 
juirple or blue with distance, a white clifl retiiins its local colour and 
slimes like a patch of fresh snow. Beyond, once more beyond, 
spreads the Scythian steppe, not the dead level of Lombardy, but 
an expanse of long low modulations, which would be reckoned hills 
in our home counties, seamed by long shining ribbons, which mark 
the courses of the tributaries of the Terek. . . . Southwards loo. 
immediately under tlu* snows, we find ‘ crystalline schists,’ smooth 
grassy heights, separated by shallow trenches, which form the k*.s.ser 
uruluiations of the three basins, the drei Lange nhoihf haler Jmeritiem 
of Dr Kadde. These basins or ‘ longitudinal folds ’ are enclosed on 
the south by the long high ridge of dark slates, which extends 
parallel to the crystalline (main] chain from the neighbourhood of 
Sukhum-Kale to the Krestovaya Gora (pass of Darial]. Behind this 
slate crest spreads a confused multitude of lulls, J urassic and Cre- 
taceous in their formation. . . , Their outer edge, distant some 
30 to 40 m, from the snows, is marked by a limestone belt, lower and 
less continuous than that on tlie north, which frames the gorges of 
the Rion, and rises in the Kiiamli (6352 ft.) and Nakarala (4774 ft.) 
near Kutais, its best known elevations.” 2 jt may be added that, 
south of the central watershed, the strata, both Mesozoic and 
Palaeozoic, are compressed, crumpled, faulted and frequently over- 
folded, with their apices pointing to the south. 

Glaciers. — As a rule the snow-line runs at 9500 to 10,000 ft. 
on the northern face and 1000 ft. higher on the southern face. 
It is estimated that there are in all over nine hundred glaciers 
in this section of the range, and although they often rival those 
of the Alps in size, they do not descend generally to such low 
altitudes as the latter. The best-known are the Bezingi or Ullu, 
between Dykh-tau and Janga-tau, loj in. long, covering an 
area of 31 sq. m., and descending to 6535 ft. above sea-level ; 
Leksyr, situated south of Adyr-su-bashi, 7i m. long, 19 sq. m. 
in area, and creeping down to as low as 5690 ft., this being the 
lowest point to which any glacier descends on the south side of 
the range ; Tscya or Zca, descending 6 rn. from the Adai-khokh 
to an altitude of 6730 ft. ; Karagom, from the same mountain, 
9J m. long, J4 sq. m. in area and reaching down to 5790 ft., 
the lowest on the north side ; Dyevdorak or Devdorak, from 
Kasbek, 2 J m. long, its lower end at 7530 ft. ; Khaldeh or Geresho, 
4I m. long, from Shkara and Janga-tau ; Tuyber from Tetnuld, 
6J m. long, area 21 sq.fn., and reaching down to 6565 ft. ; I'.sanner 
or Zanner, the same length and the same area, but stopping .short 
240 ft. higher, likewise given off by Tetnuld ; while betw een that 
peak, Adish and Gestola originates the Adish or Lardkhat 
glacier, 5 m. long and terminating at 7450 ft. The total area 
covered by glaciers in the central Caucasus is estimated at 625 
to 650 sq. m., the longest being the Maliev on Kasbek, 36 m. 
long ; but according to the investigations of M. Rossikov .several 

^ Exploration of the Caucasus (2nd ed., 1902), i. 30-31. 

“ Op. cii. i. 35-3h* 


of the largest glaciers are shrinking or retreating, the Tseya 
at the rate of something like 40-45 ft. per annum. 

Passes. — It is in this section that the entire mountain system 
is narrowest, and here it is that (apart from the “ gate ” at 
Derbcnt close beside the Caspian) the principal means of com- 
munication exist between north and south, between the steppes 
of southern Russia and the highlands of Armenia and Asia Minor. 
These means of communication are the passes of Darial and 
Mamison. Over the former, which lies immediately east of 
Kasbek, runs the Georgian military road (made 1811-1864) 
from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, cutting through the mountains by 
a gorge (8 m. long) of singular beauty, shut in by precipitous 
mountain walls nearly 6000 ft. high, and so narrow that there is 
only just room for the carriage-road and the brawling river 
'I'erek side by side. 'J’hc pass by which this road crosses the 
main range, farther south, is known as the Krestovaya Gora 
(Mountain of the Cross) and lies 7805 ft. above sea-level. The 
Mamison Pass, over which runs the Ossetic military road (made 
passable for vehicles in 1889) from the Terek (below Vladikavkaz) 
to Kutais in the valley of the Rion, skirting the eastern foot of the 
Adai-khokh, at an altitude of 9270 ft. and is situated a little 
south of the main range. Scarce any of the remaining passes 
in this west-central region are better than mountain paths ; 
hor.scs can traverse the best of them only during a few weeks in 
the height of summer. They mostly range at altitudes of 9000- 
12,500 ft., and between the pass of Nakhar in the west and that 
of Mamison in the cast there is not a .single pass below 10,000 ft. 
'rhe be.st known in this section are the three Baksan passes of 
Chiper (10,800 and 10,720 ft.), Bassa (9950 ft.) and Donguz-orun 
(10,490 ft.), south of Elbruz; those of Bccho (11,070 ft.), 
Akh-su (12,465 ft.), Bak (10,220 ft.), Adyr-su (12,305 ft.) and 
Bezingi (10,090 ft.), between Elbruz and Dykh-tau ; and those 
of Shari-vizk (11,560 ft.), Kdena, Pasis-mta or Godivizk (i 1,270 
ft.), Shtulu-vizk (jo, 860 ft.), Fytnargyn (11,130 ft.), between 
Dykh-tau and Adai-khokh; the Bakh-fandak (9570 ft.), between 
Adai-khokh and Kasbek; and the two Karaul passes (11,680 
and 11,270 ft.) and Gurdzi-vizk (10,970 ft.), connecting the valley 
of the Urukh with that of the Rion. 1 'hc most frciiucnlcd pass 
in Svanctia is that of Latpari (9260 ft.), situated in the first of the 
southern subsidiary ranges mentioned above, and thus connect- 
ing the valley of the Ingur with the valley of the 'rskhcnis-'Pskhali. 

Flora. — In this section of the range again the southern slopes 
are clothed with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance and 
richness, more especially in the region of Svanctia (42”-43‘^ E.). 
Not only are the plants bigger than they grow' in the Alps, but 
the blossoms are more abundant. Here again forests of Coniferae 
predominate, especially on the northern and eastern slopes ; 
and the other distinguishing features of the flora are gigantic 
male ferns {Aspidium filix-mas), Paris incompleta (a member ot 
the Trilliaccac), Vsnea or tree-moss, box, holly {Ilex aquifolium), 
Lilium monadelphum and many of the familiar herbaceous 
plants which flower in English gardens, though here they grow 
to an altogether extraordinary size — “ monkshoods, Cephalariuj 
Mulgedia and groundsels, among which men on horseback might 
play at hide and seek without stooping^’ (K. Levier). Other 
prominent species are Campantday Pyrcthruniy aconite, CephaeliSy 
speedwell, Alchcmilla sericeUy Centaur ea macrocephalay Primula 
grandis and a species of primrose. And the great height (13,000 
ft.) at w'hich the flowering plants blossom is not less remarkable 
than the great beauty and abundance of the flowers. Species 
which grow on both the northern and the southern slopes 
ascend 2000 ft. higher on the latter than on the former. Walnuts 
grow up to an altitude of 5400 ft., the vino and mulberry up to 
3250 ft., the lime and ash to 4000 ft. The forests extend to the 
upper end of the limestone gorges. Above that the crystalline 
schists are bare of tree vegetation v The upper limit of arborescent 
vegetation is considered to run at 7000-7500 ft., of shrubs such 
as rhododendrons at 8500 ft., and of pasture-lands up to 9000 ft. 
The principal cultivated varieties of plants in this section are 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans, millet and tobacco. 

3. Middle Caucasus : {li) Eastern Part. — In this sub-section, 
which stretches from Kasbek and the Darial gorge eastwards to 
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the Ba.bft-d&gh in 4^ 2 5 E., a distance of 230 m., the Caucasus 
attains its greatest breadth. For the whole of that distance the 
main range keeps at an average elevation of 10,000 ft., though 
the peaks in many instances tower up 2000 to nearly 5000 ft. 
higher, the altitudes mcr^sing towards the east. As the main 
range approaches the Caspian its granite core gradually disappears, 
giving place to }»alaeozoic schists, which spread down both the 
northern and the southern slopes. The glaciers loo decrease in 
the same proportion both in magnitude and in extent. Here the 
principal peaks, again found for the most part on the spurs and 
subsidiary ranges, are the Tsmiakom-khokh (13,570 ft.), Shan-tau 
(14,530 ft.), Kidenais-magali (13,840 ft.), Zilga-khokh (12,645 ft.), 
Zikar (12,565 ft.), Chouklii (12,110 ft.), Julti-dagh (12,430 ft.), 
Alakhun-dagh (j 2,690 ft.) and Maghi-dagh (12,445 ft.). On the 
main range itself stand Horbalo (10,175 ft.), Great Shavi-kildeli 
02,325 ft.), Murov (ij,iio ft.), An.sul (11,740 ft.), Ginor-roso 
(11,120 ft.), while farther east come Trfan-dagh (13,765 ft.) and 
lki/ard\ uz or Kichon (14,727 ft.). In the same direction, but 
again outside the main range, lie Shali-dagh (13,955 l‘t.),Shalbuz 
(13,675 ft.) and Malkarnud (12,750 ft.). 

lJut the most noteworthy feature of this .section is the broad 
hif'hland region of Daghestan , which flanks the main range on the 
north, and sinks down lioth eastwards to the Black Sea and 
northwards to the valley of the Terek. On the north-west this 
rugged highland region is well defiiKid by the distinctive trans- 
verse ridge of Audi, which to the east of Kasbek strikes off from 
the Caucasus range alm().sl at right angles. 7 ’he rest of the 
l)agh(.‘Stan region consists of a series of roughly parallel folds, of 
Jurassic or Cretaceous age, ranging in altitudes from 7500 up to 
12,500 ft., separated Iroin one another by deep gorge-like river 
glens which cut it up into a number of arid, treeless plateaus 
which fiave something of the appearance of independent ranges, 
or rather elongated tablelands of a mountainous character. 
The most promirK^nt of tlwse tablelands is Bash-lam, which 
stretehes east and west between the ('hanti Argun and the 
Andian Koisu, lx>th tributaries of the 7 >rek. Upon it rise the 
conspicuous peak.s of Tebiilos-mta (14,775 ^b), Tugo-mta 
(^3»7y5 fb), Komito-tavi or Kachu (14,010 ft.), Donos-mta 
(13,560 ft.), Diklos-mta (13,740 ft.), Kvavlos-mta or Kolos-mta 
(13,080 ft.), Motshekh-tsferi (13,140 ft.) and Gakvanas-tsferi 
(13,260 ft.). Farther east come the Bogos tableland, stretching 
from south-south-west to east-north-east between the Andian 
Koisu and the Avarian Koisu and rising to over 13,400 ft. in 
several peaks, c.g, Antsliovala (13,440 ft.), Botshakh-mecr(i3,5r5 
ft.), Kosara-ku (13420 ft.) and Addala-shuogchol-mecr ( 1 3,580 
ft.) ; and the Dyulty tableland, reaching 12,400 ft. between the 
Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu. On some of these 
peaks again there is a consideralde amount of glaciation, more 
particularly on the slopes of Diklos-mta, where the glaciers 
descend to 7700 ft. on the north side and to 8350 ft. on the 
south side. In this section of the Caucasus the passes run 
.somewhat lower than those between Elbruz and Kasbek, though 
still at appreciable heights, fully equal to those that lead up 
from the Black Sea to the valley of the Kuban in the western 
section of the range. The best knowm are the Krestovaya Gora 
(7805 ft.) on the Georgian militaiy^ road, south of Darial ; Kodor 
(9300 ft.) and Satskheni, leading up from Telav in the upper 
valley of the Alazan ; and Gudur (10,120 ft.) and Salavat 
(9280 ft.), carrying the Akhty military road from the valley of 
the Samur up past the Shah-dagli and the Bazar-dyusi to the 
^'alley of the Alazan. 

The flora of this section bears a general resemblance to that 
farther west. Ample deUils will be found in J)r G. Radde's 
(1831-1903) monographs on Daghestan, quoted at the end of 
the present article. 

4. The Ea.stern Skction of the Caucasus gradually dies 
away east of Baba-dagh (11,930 ft.) towards the Caspian, 
terminating finally in the peninsula of Apsheron. It is, however, 
continued under the waters of the Caspian, as stated in the 
article on that sea, and reappeiirs on its eastern side in the 
Kopet-dagh, which skirts the north-east frontier of Persia. In 
this section of the ('aucasus no peak exceeds 9000 ft. in altitude 


and the crest of the main range retains no snow. The most 
frequented pass, that of Alty-agach, necessitates a climb of not 
more than 4355 ft. 

Slopes of kange. — Between the northern and the southern 
sides of the range there is quite as great a difference in climate, 
productions and scenery as there is between the Swi.ss and the 
Italian sides of the Alps. In the south-western valleys and on the 
south-western slopes of the Caucasus, where a heavy rainfall is 
combined with a warm temperature, magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain-sides and dip their skirts into tlie waters of the 
Black Sea. There not only the littoral from (say)Sukhum-Kaleh 
to Batum but the inland parts of the basin of the Rion will 
bear comparison with any of the provinces of Italy in point of fer- 
tility, and in richness and variety of products. But farther 
inland, upon proceeding eastw ards towards Tiflis, a great change 
becomes noticeable on the other side of the transverse ridge of 
the Suram or Meskes mountains. Arid upland plains and 
parched hillsides lake the place of the rich verdure and luxuriant 
arborescent growth of imerotia, Svanetia and Mingrclia, the 
districts which occupy the valleys of the Ingur and Rion and the 
tributaries of the latter. A very similar change likewise becomes 
noticeiible in the higher regions of the Caiica.sus Mountains 
upon proceeding north of the pass of Mamison, which separates 
the headwaters of the Rion from those of t he Ardon, an important 
tributary of the 7 >rek. The valleys of the tw^o streams last 
mentioned, and of others that flow in the same direction, are 
almost wholly dr.stitute of trees, but where the bare rock does 
not prevail, tlie mountain slopes are carpeted with grass. Fresh- 
field's description of the valley of the Terek alxwe Kasbek will 
apply pretty generally to all the valle>’'s that descend on that 
face of the range : “ treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of 
forbidding steepness (even to eyes accustomed to those of the 
Alps), and .slonebuilt ^dllagcs, scarcely distinguishable from the 
neighbouring crags.” But, austere and unattractive though 
these valleys are, the same epithets cannot be applied to the 
deep gorges by which in most cases the streams make their 
escape through the northern subsidiary range. These defiles are 
declared to be superior in grandeur to anything of the kind in 
the Alps. That of Darial (the 'J'erek) is fairly well known, but 
those of the Cherek and the IJrukb, farther w-e.st, are stated to 
be still more magnificent. And not only do the snow-clad 
ranges and the iee-panoplied peaks wliich tower up above them 
surpass the loftiest summits of the Alps in altitude ; they also 
in many cases excel them in boldness and pieturesquencss of 
outline, and equal the most difficult of them in steepness and 
relative inaccessibility. 

Hydrography, — Nearly all the larger rivers of Caucasia have 
their .sources in the central parts of the Caucasus range. The 
short, steep, torrential streams of Mdzimta, Pzoii, Bzyb and 
Kodor drain the country WTst of Elbruz. The Ingur, Tskhenis- 
Tskhali, Rion and its tributaries {e.g. the Kvirila) are longer, but 
also in part torrential ; they drain the great glacier region 
between Elbruz and Kasbek. The Rion is the Phasis of the 
ancients and flows through the classic land of Colchis, associated 
with the legends of Medea and the Argonauts. The Lyakhva 
and Aragva, tributaries of the Kura, carry off the waters of 
the main range south of Kasbek, and other tributaries, such as 
the Yora and the Alazan, collect the surplu.s drainage of the 
main Caucasus range farther cast. The other large river of this 
region, the Aras, has its sources, not in the Caucasus range, but 
on the Armenian highlands a long way south-wc.st of Ararat. 
The rivers which go down from the central Cauca.sus northw^ards 
have considerably longer courses than those on the south side 
of the range, partly as a consequence of the gentler versant and 
partly also because of the great distances to which the steppes 
extend across which they make their way to the sea. The most 
important of these are the Kuban and the Terek ; but it is the 
latter that picks up most of the streams which have their sources 
among the central glaciers, e.g. the Malka, Baksan, Chegem, 
Cherek, Urukh, Ardon, all confined to deep narrow glens until 
they quit the mountains. The Kuma, which alone pursues an 
independent course through the steppes, farther north than the 

v. 18 a 
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Terek, has its sources, not in the main ranges of the Caucasus, 
but in an outlying group of mountains near Pyatigorsk, the 
high<‘st summit of which, Besh-tau, does not exceed 4600 ft. 
Blit its waters become absorbed in the sands of the desert 
steppes before they roach the Caspian. Of the streams that 
carA'e into chequers the elevated plateau or highland region of 
Di^hcstan four are known by the common name of the Koisu, 
being distinguished inter se as the Andian Koisu, the Avarian 
Koisu, the Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu, which all 
unite to form the Sulak. The only other stream deserving of 
mention in this province is the Sarnur. Both rivers discharge 
their waters into the Caspian ; as also docs the Zumgail, a small 
stream which drains the eastern extremity of the Caucasus 
range in the government of Baku. 

Volcanic Evidences. — Ancient, but now extinct, volcanic 
upheavals are pretty common at the intersections of the main 
range with the transverse ranges ; of the.se the most noteworthy 
are Elbruz and Kasbek. Tlie town of Shemakha, near the eastern 
end of the system, was tlie scene of volcanic outbreaks as late 
as 1859, 1872 and 1902 ; while in the adjacent peninsula of 
Apsheron mud volcanoes exist in large numbers. All along the 
northern foot of the system hot mineral springs gush out at 
various plai'cs, such as Pyatigorsk, Zhi'lesnovodsk, Essenluki 
and Kislovodsk ; and the series is continued along the nortli^ 
eastern foot of the highlands of ikighestiin, c.g. Isti-su, Eski- 
endery, Akhta. In this connexion it may also he mentioned 
that similar evidences of volcanic activity characterize the 
northern border of the Armenian highlands on the southern 
side of the Rion-Kura depression, in the mountains of Ararat, 
Alageiz, Akmangan, .Sam.sar, Godoreby, Great and Little Ahull, 
and in the mineral springs of Borzhom, Abbas-tuman, Slejitzov, 
Mikhiiilovsk and Tiflis. (j. t. Bk. ; P. A. K.) 

Geoloffy. The general structure of the Caucasus is compai'atively 
simple. Till' strata are folcli-d so as to form a (an. In tin* centre of 
the fan lies a band of crystalline rocks wliicli disaj)jM‘ars towards 
the east. Beneath it, on lioth sides. j)iuiige the strongly lolded 
Palaeozoic and Jura.ssie schists. On the northern flank the lolded 
beds are followed !)>' a zone of Jurassic and (h-i‘laceous beds whkli 
rapidly assume a gentle inclination towards the plain. On the .south 
the corresponding zone is affected by nnmiM'ous secomlary folds 
which involve the Sarmalian or Upper Miocene deposits. In the 
eastern part oi the eham tlie strnctuie is somewhat modified. I'he 
crystalline hand is lost. Tlie iiortheni Mesozoic zone is very much 
broader, and is thrown into .siinjde folds like those of the Jura. The 
soutlieni TMosozoie zone is absent, and the T^alaeo^oic zone sinks 
abruptly in a senes of laulted steps to the plain of the Kura, beneath 
whicli no doubt the contmuation of the Mesoy.oie, zone is concealed. 

Till* geological seiiiietice begins with the granite and schists of the 
central 7.ont‘, winch iorm a band extemling from Fisht on the west 
to a ]joint some distance beyond Kasbek on the east. Then follow^ 
the Palaeozoic schists and slates. Fossils are extremely rare in 
these beds ; IJnthaircphis has long been known, and doubtful traces 
of Calatniics and ferns have been found, but it was not until 1897 
that undoubted Palaeozoic fossils were obtained. They appear to 
indicate a Devonian age. Upon the Palaeozoic beds rest a series of 
Mesozoic deposits, beginning with the Lias and ending with the 
Ujipor Cretaceous. Wlictlier the series is continuous or not is a 
matter of controversy. F. J^oewinson- Lessing states that there is a 
more or less marked discordance between the T.ias and the Upper 
Jurassic and between the latter and the Cretaceous; E. Fournier 


north are nearly horizontal but on the south arc in part included in 
the folds — the Eocene and Mipcene bemg lolded. while the later 
beds, though sometimes elevated, are not allected by the folding. 
The final folding of the chain undoubtedly occurred at the close of 
the Miocene period. That there were earlier periods of folding is 
almost equally certain, but there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to their dates. The difference m character ol the J urassic beds 
on the two sides of the chain appears to indicate that a ridge existed 



in that period. Tlit* last jiha.se in the liislory of the Caucasus was 
marked by the growth of the great volcanois of Elbruz £ind K.-isbcK, 
which stand ujion the old rocks of the central zone, ami by the 
outilow of sheets of lava upon the sides of the chain. Tlie rones 
themselves are composed largely of acid andesites, but many oi the 
lavas are Luigil(‘ andesites and basalts. There .seem to have been two 
periods of eriijition, and as some of the lavas lia\<' (lowed over 
Quaternary gravels, the latest outbursts must have been of very 
recent date. 

Kear the northern fool of the Caucasus, (‘Sjiecially in tlx- ix i -h- 
boiirhood ol the hot mineral springs of Pyatigorsk, a group oi lolls 
of igneous rocks rises above the plain. They are laccoliti-s of tracliytic 
rock, and raised the 'J‘t*rtiary beds abovt- them in the form of blisters. 
Sulweqiient denudation has ri-moved tlie si-tlimentary covering and 
expost-d the igneous core. (P. I, -a.) 

Bibliogkai'HY. — O f the older works the following are still useful : 
A. von Haxthausen, 1 umskuukasia (2 vols., Leipzig, i85(>) ; A. 
Petzholdt, T)ct Kaukusus [i vols., Leipzig, i8(.>o-i8b7) ; M. G, von 
Thielmann, 'i'rai’eh in the Catfur^ns (Eng. trans,, 2 vols., Loudon, 
1875) ; E. C. (b'ove, 77te Frostv Cauca^nfi (London, 1875) ; G. Radde, 
h'eisen tm minffteltsvhen Hochgebir^e ('Pillis, 18O6) iiml Vortrufre 

uher den Kaitkasns (Gotha, 1874) ; ]•!. Favre, Jfec hershtdl^hUogiqne'i 
■ dans la partic lenlrale de la chaiiw du Cauocfjte ; 
Batscvich, Simonovich and otlx-i's, Mai. 

(Tiflis, 1873 seep) ; O. Schneider, Nafift'aiisseHsthdpHfMPljerirage znr 
Kenntnis dev Kaukasusldnder (Dresden. I Wre! Trans- 

caucasia (London, 1878). The more important atmmgst the more 
I recent books are D. "W. Freshfielcl, EAploratnni of the Caucasus 
' (2nd cd., 2 vols., London) ; A. F. Mummery, Aly Climbs in 

the Alps and Caucasus (London. 18^5) ; H. Abich, Gcologische 
horschungen in den kaukasischen Ldndcfn (3 vols., Vienna, 1878' 
1887), Aus kaukasischen Ldndern (2 vols., Vienna, 1896), and “ Ver- 
gleicliendc Grundzugc dcs Kaukasus wic der armenischen und 
nordpersischen Gebirge," in Acad. Sc. Sl-Pticvsb. (ser. 6, 
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nssert-; that their eiffsts a very .strongly marked unconformity at 
the baso t)f the Tithonian, and other writers have cx]»iessed other 
views. In general the ITpper J urassic beds are much more calcareous 
on tlie north flank of the chain than they are on the south. The 
Meso/OiC beds are followed by the Tertiary deposits, which on the 


Alath. el PJtys., vii. 3*50-534) : R- von Erckort. Dcr Kaukasn.'^ und 
seine Vmer (U-qizig, 1887) ; E. Chantro, Recherche^ anthrnpo- 
logiques dans le Caucase (4 vols., Lyons and Paris, 3885-1887) : C.. 
von Hahn, Aus dem Kaukasus (Leipzig, 1892), Kauhasische RHsen 
und Studien (Leipzig, iHob). and Bilder aus dew Kaukasus (Leipzig, 
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igoo) ; V. Sella and D. Vallino, Ncl Caucaso Ccntrale (Turin, iSgo) ; 
K. Koch, Dev Katiknsus (Berlin, 1882) ; C. Phillippa Woollr\'. 
Savage Svanetia (2 vols., London, 1883) ; E. Levior, A travers le 
Caucase (Paris, ed. 1905), especially valuable for botany; G. Merz- 
bacljrr, A us den Hoohregtonen des Kaukasus {2 vols., Leipzig, igoi) ; 
A, I'lschcr, Zwei Kaukasische Uxpeditionen (Berne, 1891) ; K, 
Fournier, Dcseripfum gMogique dii Caucase central (Marseilles. 
i8ub) ; G. Raddo, Reisen an dev pershch^russisrhen Gvenze. TaIy\cJt 
und seine Bcmdmer (Leipzig, iSSC)), Die Fauna uvd Flora des sildwest^ 
lichen Knspigehiets (Leipzig. 188b), Kavahagh (Gotha, 1890), and^«.5 
de.n dughesianisrhen Hochalpen (Gotha, 1887); and Count J. Zichy, 
au Caucase (2 vols,, Budd}>est, 1897). F. Loewinson-Lessiiig 
has an account of the geology of the disfnet along the military roatl 
from Vladikavkaz to TiHis in the Guide des Fxcursions du VIF 
Congves gM, internal, (St Petersburg. 1897). N. Y. Dinnik writes 
on the fauna in Bull, Sne, Imperiale des N aturalistes de Mostnu (igor) ; 
J. Mourier on the folk-^tales in Cmitcs et legendes du Caucase (t888) ; 
and on modern history G. Rnumgarten, Scchzlg Jahre des kauka- 
sifchen Krieges (Leipzig. j8bi). But a very great amount of most 
valuable information about the Caucasus is pn‘served in articles in 
encyclopaedias and scientific periodicals, especially the Isvestia and 
Zapiski of the Russian and Caucasian geograpliical societies, in 
P. P. Semenov’s Geographit al Dictionary (in Russian, 5 vols., St 
T'etersburg. 180^-1884), and in the Russkiv enevkhpedirheskiv slnvar 
(1894). and in the Kavkazskiv knleitdar (annually at Tiflis). .See also 
G. Radde and E. Koenig, “ L>er iSordfuss des Daghestan nnd das 
vorlagernde Tiefland bis ziir Kiitna ” (Erganzungsheft No. J17 to 
l^ctcrnmnns Mitteilungen), and “ Das Ostuler des I^ontiis und seine 
kiiltnrelle Eiitwickelung im Verlaufe dor lelzten 30 Jahre " (Ergiin- 
zungshett No. 17 2 of the same); by V. Dingelstedt in Scot, Geog. 
Uag. Geography of the Caucasus (July 1889) ; " The Caucasian 
Iligidaiuls " (June 1805); “ 1 'he Hydrograidiy of the Caucasus” 
(JiiiK' i8c)<)) ; ‘'The Riviera of Riissin ” (June 1904), " 'I'he Small 
Tr.uhvs of the Criucasus” (March 1892); u\id '‘Caucasian Idioms” 
(June 1 888). 'riie best map is that ol the Russian General Staff on 
tin* sc.ile of I : 210,000 (ed. iSu.'S-Kioj), (J. T. Bl. ; P. A. K.) 

CAUCHOIS-LEMAIRE, LOUIS FRANCOIS AUGUSTE (1789- 
1S61), .French journalist, was born in Paris on the 28th of August 
1 781). Toward.s the end of the First Empire he was proprietor 
of the Journal de la litteraiure et de,s arts^ which he transformed 
at the Restoration into a political journal of Liberal tendencies, 
the Nain jaunr, in which Louis XVJII. himself had little satirical 
articles secretly inserted. After the return from Elba the Nain 
jaune became Bonapartist and fell into discredit. It was sup- 
pressed at the second Restoration. Cauchoi.s-l.omaire then threw 
liimself impetuously into the Liberal agitation, and had to take 
refuge in Brussels in 1816, and in the following year at the Hague, 
whence he was expelled for publishing an Appel d V opinion 
puhlique ei aux &tat,^ Generaux en faveur des patriotes franfats. 
Returning to France in i8ig, he resumed the struggle against 
the ultra-royalist party with such temerity that he was con- 
demned It) one year's imprisonment in 1821 and fifteen months' 
imprisonment in 1827. After the revolution of July 1830 he 
refused a pension of 6000 francs offered to him !>y King Louis 
Philippe, on the ground that he wished to retain his independence 
even in liis relations with a government which he had helped to 
establish. He made a bitter attiick upon the Perier ministry in 
his journal Bon sens, and in 1836 was one of the founders of a 
new opposition journal, the Siecle. lie soon, however, abandoned 
journalism for history and, having no private means, in 1840 
acec|)ted the post of head of a department in the Royal 
Archives. Of a Histoire de la Revolution de Jmllet, which he 
then undertook, he published only the first volume (1842), 
which contains a historical summa^ of the K.cstoration and 
a preliminary sketch of the democratic movement. He died in 
Paris on the gth of August 1861. 

CAUCHON, PIERRE (d. J442), French bishop, was born near 
Reims in the latter half of the 14th centui>\ We find him 
rector of the university of Paris in October 1397. In 1413 he 
joined the Burgundian faction, and wa.s exiled by the parlc- 
ment of l^aris. But on the triumph of his party this decree was 
annulled, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, gave him a 
canonry at Bcau\ais, sent him to the council of Constancte, 
procured him the post of maitre des requeies in 1418, and finally in 
1420 had him made bishop of Beauviiis. But tlie people were 
hostile to him, and he was driven from his bishopric in 1429 ; 
whereupon he attached himself to the English court, and in 
1431 endeavoured to procure the surrender of Reims to the 
English, so that Henry VI. might be crowned there. In this he 
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failed, and Henry was crowned in Paris on the 17th of December 
1431 by Henry Beaufort, cardinal bishop of Winchester, assisted 
by the bishop.s of Beauvais and Noyon. On the 24th of May 
1430, Joan of Arc having been taken prisoner at Compi^gne, 
within the limits of his diocese, Cuuchon acted as her accuser, 
and demanded the right of judging her. Joan was taken to 
Rouen, whither Cauchon followed her, ha\dng been driven from 
Beauvais. He conducted the trial with marked partiality 
and malevolence, condemned the maid to imprisonment for life, 
and then, under pressure from the populace and the English, 
had recourse to fresh perfidies, declared Joan a relapsed heretic, 
excommunicated her, and handed her over to the secular arm on 
the 30th of May 1431. As, in consequence of this, it was im- 
possible for him to return to his own diocese, he obtained the 
bisliopric of Lisieux in 7432 by favour of the king of lingland. 
He assisted at the council of Basel in 1435, and died suddenly 
on the i8th of December 1442. Excommunicated posthumously 
by Pope Calixtus IV.. his body was exhumed and thrown in the 
common sewer. 

See Cerf. "Pierre Cauchon de Sonimit'‘\Te, chanoine cle Reims et 
tie Beauvais. ^•vCciuc do Beauvais el de Lisieux. son orij;ine. se.s 
diKuites, sa niorl et sa sepulture,” in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Reims (189^-1898)^ 

CAUCHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Bakon (1789-1857). French 
mathematician, was bom at Paris on the 21st of August 1789, 
and died at Sceaux (Seine) on the 23rd of May 1857. Having 
received his early education frtim his father Louis Franyois 
Cauchy (1760-1848), who held several minor public appoint- 
ments and counted Lagrange and Laplace among his friends, 
Cauchy entered the £cole Centrale du J^antheon in 1802, and 
proceeded to the ficole Poly technique in 1805, and to the fccole 
des Ponts et Chausst'ies in 1807. Having adopted the profession 
of an engineer, ho left Paris for Cherbourg in 1810, but returned 
in 1813 on account of his health, whtTeupon Lagrange and 
Laplace persuaded him to renounce engineering and to devote 
himself to mathematics. He obtained an appointment at the 
Ecolc Poly technique, which, however, he relinquished in 1830 
on the accession of Louis Philippe, finding it impossible to take 
the necessary oaths. A short sojourn at Freiburg in Switzerland 
was followed by his appointment in 1831 to the newly-created 
chair of mathematical physics at the university of Turin. In 
1833 the deposed king Charles X. summoned him to be tutor to 
his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux, an appointment which 
enabled Cauchy to travel and thereby become acquainted with 
I he favourable impression which his investigations had made, 
Charles created him a baron in return for his services. Returning 
to Paris in 1838, he refused a proffered chair at the College de 
Franco, but in i8a8, the oath having been suspended, he resumed 
his post at the Ecole Polytechnique, and when the oath was 
reinstituted after the coup d'etat of 1851, Cauchy and Arago 
were exempted from it. A profound mathematician, C'auchy 
excrci.sed by his perspicuous and rigorous methods a great 
influence over his contemporaries and successors. His writings 
cover the entire range of mathematics and mathematical physics. 

Cauchy had two brothers: Alexandre Laurent (1792- 
1857), who became a president of a division of the court of appeal 
in 1847, and a judge of the court of (’assation in 1849 ; and 
EuGi:NE Franj:ois (1802-1877), a publicist who also wrote 
several mathematical works. 

The genius of Cauchy was promised in hi.s simple solution of the 
problem of Apollonius. i,e. to dc.scribe a circle touching three given 
circles, which he discovered in 18CJ5. his generalization of Euler's 
theorem on j»olyhedra in i8tt, and in several other elegant problems. 
More important is his memoir on wave-propagation which obtained 
the Grand Prtx of the Institut in 1816. His greatest contributions 
to mathematical .science are enveloped in the rigorous methods which 
he introduced. The.se are mainly embodied in his three great 
treatises. Cours d'analvse de Vticolc Polylrchnique (1821); Le Calcul 
infinitesimal (1823) ; Lemons stir les applications du calcul infinitesimal 
A la geometric (1826-182S) ; and also in his courses of mechanics (for 
the Fcole Polytechnic] ue), higher algebra (for the Facult6 des 
Sciences), and of mathematical physics (for the College de France), 
His treatises and contributions to .scientific journals (to the number 
of 789) contain investigations on the theory of series (where he 
developed with per.spicuous skill the notion of convergency). on the 
theory of numbers and complex quantities, the theory of groups and 
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substitutions, tlic theory of functions, diilcrentinl equations and 
dctcTiiiitiants. He claiiiicd the jrriiiciplcs of the calculus by develop- 
ing theui with the aid of limits and continiiitv. and was the hrst 
to pio^e 'laylor's theorem rigorously, establishing his well-known 
form of the remainder. In mechanics, he made many researchivs, 
substituting the notion oi the continuity of geometrical displace- 
ments for the juiueiple oJ the continuity ol matter. In optics, he 
developed the wave tlieory, and his name Is assoeiatetl with the simple 
dispersion formula. In elustieity. he origmab-d thi* theory ol stress, 
and his results are nearly as valuable as those of S. D. J^oisson. His 
collected work.s, CEttvres C(mplttcs iVAu^ii-itin Cauchy, have been 
pubh-shed m 2y volumes. 

See C. \'alson, J.c Baron Augiu^tia CauLhy : i>a vie ct ste& Uauaux 
(Pans, 1868). 

CAUCUS, a political term used in America of a special form 
of party meeting, and in Great Britain of a S3'stem of party 
organization. The word originated in Boston, Ma.s.sarhu.srtt.s, 
in the early part of the i8th century, when it was used as the 
name of a political eluh, the “ Caucus ** or “Caucus” club. 
Here public matters were discussed, and arningements made for 
local elections and the rhoosing of candidates for ofhce.s. 'Hie 
first mention of the club in contemporary documents occurs in 
the diary of John Adams in 1763, but A\ illiam Gordon {History 
of the IndrfmidmcF of the United States of America, 1788) speaks 
of the CaiK'us as having been in existence some fifty years before 
the time of writing (1774), and ilescribes the methods u.sed for 
.securing the election of the candidatijs the club had selected. 
The derivation of the word has been much disputed. Jt 
was early connected with caulkers,” and it was supposed 
referred to meetings of the caulkers in the dockyard at Boston 
in 1770, to protest against the action of the British troops, or 
with a contemptuous allusion to the lower cla.ss of workmen 
frequenting the club. 'I'his is, however, a mere guess, and does 
not agree with the earlier dale, at which the club is known to have 
existed, nor with the accounts given ot it. 'Phat it was a fanciful 
classical name for a convivial club, derived from the lute Greek 
kavKoi, a cup, is far-fctched, and the most plausible origin is 
an Algonquin word kaw’-kaw^was , meaning to talk. Indian 
words and names have been popular in America as titles for 
societies and clubs; cf. “Tammany” (see Notes and Queries. 
sixth series, vols. xi. and xii.). In the United States “ caucus ” 
IS used strictly of a metding either of party managers or of party 
voters. Such might be a “nominating caucus,” either for 
nominating candidates for office or for selecting delegates for 
a nominating convention. 'J'lie caucus of the party in Congress 
nominated the. candidates for the offices of president and vice- 
president from 1800 till 1824, when the convention system was 
adopted, and the place of the local “ nominating caucus ” i.s 
taken by the “ primaries ” and Conventions. 'Phe word is used 
in America of the meetings of a party in Congress and other 
legislative bodies and elsewhere which decide mattens of policy 
and plan cjinq>aigns. “Caucus” came first into u.se in Great 
Britain in 1878. 'I'he Lifieral Association of Birmingham (see 
Liberal I^arty) was organized by Mr Joseph Chamberlain and 
Mr J«\ Schnadhorst on strict disciplinary lines, more particularly 
with a ^dew to election management and the control of voters 
on the principle of “ vote as you are told.” 'I'his managing body 
of the association, known locAlly as the “ Six Hundred,” became 
the model for other Liberal assiK'iations throughout the country, 
and the h'eile.ration of Liberal Association.^ w'as organized on the 
same plan. It was to this supposed imitation of the American 
political “ machine ” that Lord Beaconsfield ga^'e the name 
“ caucus,” and the name came to be used, not in th(; American 
sense of a meeting, but of a closely disciplined system of party 
organization, chiefly ustjd as a stock term of abuse applied by 
opponents to each other\s piirty machinery. 

CAUDEBEC-E1V*43AUX, a town of Prance, in the department 
of Seinc-Infcrieure, 27 m. W.N.W. of Rouen by the Ouest-ttat 
railway. Pop. (iqo6) 2141. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Seine, the tidal wave of which {mascaret) can be well seen at 
this point. The chief interest of the town lies in its church, a 
building of the 15th and the early tOth centuries. Round its 
top run kdustrades formed of Gothic kuters, which read as part 
of the Magnificat. Its west portal, the decoration of the spire 
of the tower, and its stained glass are among the features which 


make it one of the finest churches of the Rouen dioce.se. The 
town also possesses several old houses. Its industrie.s include 
tanning and Jeaiher-currying, and there is trade in grain. 'I'he 
port has a small trade in coal, live-stock and farm produce. 

CAUDINE FORKS {Furetdae Caudinae), a pJiss in Samnium, 
famou.s fur the disaster which befell the Roman army in the 
second Samiiite War (321 1/ivy (ix. 2) dcserilies it as 

formed by two narrow wooded gorges, between whicli lay a plain, 
grassy and well-waU'red, but entirely eni'losed by mountains, 
'rhrough this plain the road (later the Via Appia) led. The 
Romans, marching from Galatia to the relief of Luceria, entered 
the valley unopposed, but found the exit blocked by the enemy ; 
on marching back they saw that the entrance and the hills 
surrounding the plain were also occupied, and there was no way 
of escape. The })Iain which lies west of Caudium (Montesarchio) 
seems, despite the older views, to be the only possible site for 
such a disaster to an army rif as many as 40,000 nu'n ; and there 
is no doul)t that the Ronuins wished to lea\'c it by the defile on 
the east, through which later ran tlie Via Appia to BiTu venlum. 
'rhe existence of three ancient bridges on the line of the modern 
road rendtrs it inqxissible to suppose that its course can lie 
essentially diffenmt from that of the ancient, though llulscn 
makes the two di\'erge considerably after passing Montesarchio. 
'J’hore are, howev^er, two possible entrances- -one on thi: nortli 
by Moiano, and one on the west by Arpaia ; tlie former seems 
to an.swf'r better to Livy's description Qua alia per eavam rupern)^ 
while the latter is tlie shortest route, having been, later on, 
followed by the \ ia Appia, and lx)re tlu: nmne I'un’iilae t audinai* 
in the middle ages. 

St;e C. Hiilsen in 1 ’aiilv*\V’issowa, Beatemvelopiidte, iii. (i<So 2 ). 

(T. As.) 

CAUDLE (through the O. Fr. caudet, from ihv Med.'Lat. 
caldellum, a diminutive of caldum^ a warm drink, from cabdus, 
hot), a drink of warm gruel, mixed with spice and wine, formerly 
given to women in childbed. 

CAUL (from (). Img. calle, Fr. cute, a caf>), a close-fitting 
woman’s cap, espt^cially one made of network worn in the jfith 
and 17th centuries ; hence the membranous covering to the 
heart (»r brain, the omentum, or the similar covering to the 
intcstities, and particularly, a portion of the amnion, which is 
sometimes found n maining round the head of a child after birth. 
To this, called in Scotland “ .scly how,” holy or lucky hood, 
many superstitions have bc;en attached ; it w^as looked on as a 
sign of good luck, and when preser\^ed, was kept as a protection 
against ilrowning. 

CAULAINCOURT, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Marquis 
HE (1773-1827), French general and diplomatist, wa.s bom of a 
noble family, lie early entered the army, did not emigrate in 
the revolution, but w.as deprived of his grade as captain in 1703 
and serv^ed in the ranks. In 1795, through the protection of 
L. Hocho, he became captain again, was colonel in the Army of 
the Rhine in J799r-i8oo, and after the jK:ace of LuniH'ille (1801) 
was sent to St Petersburg to negotiate an understanding between 
Russia and Franexj. On his return he was named aide-de-camp 
of the First Consul. He was employed to seize some agents of the 
English government in Tiaden in 1804, which led to the accusa- 
tion that he was concerned in the arrest of the due (rKnghien, an 
accu.sation against which he never ceased to protest. After the 
establishment of the empire he received various honours and the 
title of duke of Vicenza (1808). Naj-w-ileon sent him in 3807 as 
ambassador to St Petersburg, where Caiilaincourt tried to 
maintain the alliance of Tilsit, and although Napoleon’s ambition 
made the ta.sk a difficult one, Caulaincourt succeeded in it for 
some years. In 1811 he strongly advi.sed Napoleon lo renounce 
his proposed expedition to Russia. During the war he accom- 
panied the emperor, and was one of those whom Napoleon took 
along with him when he suddenly abandoned his army in Poland 
to return to Paris (December 181 2). During the last years of the 
empire, Caulaincourt was charged with all the diplomatic 
negotiations, lie signed the armistice of Pleswitz, June 1833, 
represented France at the congress of Prague, in August 1813, at 
the congress of Chatillon, in Febniary 1814, and concluded the 
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treaty of Fontainebleau on the loth of April 1814. During the 
first Restoration, Caulaincourt lived in obscure retirement. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, he became minister of 
foreign affairs, and tried to persuade Europe of the emperor’s 
peaceful intentions. After the second Restoration, Caulaincourt’s 
name was on the list of those proscribed, hut it was erased on 
the personal intervention of Alex;inder I. with l.ouis XVJII. 

( auliiincourt s memoirs under the title Sniwcnir.t rfu due 

de Vicence in 1837-1840. See A. Vandal, NapoUon at Alexandre 
(iViris, 180T-1895); 'I'atischeff, Alexandre 7 '^ et Nafatliov (l»aris 
t8q 2) ; H. Honssaye. 1814 (Paris. 1888), and 1815 (Paris, 1893). 

CAULICULUS (from Lat. raub'sy a stalk), in architecture, the 
stalks (eight in numljer) with two leaves from which rise the 
helices or spiral scrcjlls of the Corinthian capital to support the 
abacus. 

CAULON (Gr. KanA,<i)na), a town of the district of the Bruttii, 
Italy, on the cast coast. Its exact site is uncertain (though the 
name has been given to a modern village), and depends <m the 
identification of the river Sagras. It was the southernmost of 
the Aehacan colonies, founded either by Croton or direct fn»m 
Greece itself. In the 7tli century it was allied with CVoton iincl 
Sybaris, and its coins, which go back to 550 R.r., prove its 
importance. It took the side of Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War. In 388 b.('. it was destroyed by Dionysius, but soon after- 
wards restored. It was c^aptured during the invasion of Pyrrhus 
by Campanian troops. Strabo speaks ot it as deserted in his time. 
'I’hc erection of the lighthouse at Capo Stilo, on the site of one of 
the medieval guard towers of the coast, led to the discovery of a 
wall of Oeek origin, and close by of a number of terra-cottas, 
belonging perhaps to a temple erected in honour of the deities of 
the sea. Other remains were found at Fontanelle, 2I m. away, 
ineliiding the fragment of a capiUil of an archaic Greek temple 
( 1 ^. Orsi in Notizie deglt Srat>t\ 1891, 6 1 ). These buildings may lie 
connected with the (.'aulon or a village dependent on it. (T. As.) 

CAUSATION or C'aitsality (Lat. causa , derived perhaps from 
the root ran-, as in ra 7 irn, and meaning something taken cuire of ; 
corresponding to Gr. ahtn), a philo.sophical term for the opera- 
tion of causes and for the mental conception of cause as operative 
throughout tlie universe. 'Phe word “ cause ” is correlative to 
“ clTcct.” 'I’hu.s whfm one thing B is regarded as taking place in 
ronscejuenco of the action of another thing A, tlien A is said to be 
tlie cause of B, and B tlie effect of A. I'he philosophical problems 
connected with causation are Ixjth metaphysic^U and psycho- 
logical. The mctiiphy.sical problem is part of the whole theory of 
existence. If everything is to be regarded as causally related 
with simultaneous and prior things or actions, it folio w.s logically 
that the investigation of existence must, by hypothc.sis, be a 
regress to infinity, uc, that we cannot conceive a beginning to 
existence. This explanation has led to the postulate of a First 
Cause, the nature of which is variously explained, 'Die empirical 
school sees no difficulty in assuming a single event ; but such a 
theory seems to deny tlie validity of the original hypothesi.s. 
Theologians assert a divine origin in the form of a pcrsat\al self- 
existent creator, while some metaphysiciil schools, preferring an 
impersonal First Cause, substitute the doctrine of the AKsolutc 
((J.V.). All the expkimitions are alike in this respect, that at a 
certain point they pass from the sphere of the senses, the physical 
world, to a metaphysical sphere in which the data and the 
intellectual operation of cognizing them are of a totally different 
quality. For example, the clausal connexion betweeji drunken- 
ness and alcohol is not of the same observable character as that 
which is inferred between the infinite First Cause and the whole 
domain of 9en.se-givcn phenomena. 

A second metaphysical problem connected with causation 
arises when we consider the nature of necessity. It is generally 
assumed when two things are spoken of as cause and effect tlmt 
their relation is a necessary one, or, in other words, that given the 
cause the effect must follow. The arguments connected with 
this problem belong to psychological discussions of causation. 
It is sufficient here to state that, in so far a.s causation is regarded 
as necessary connexion, it can form no part of a purely empirical 
theory of existence. The senses can say only that in dl observed 
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cases B has followed A, and this does not establish necessary 
connexion. The idea of atusalion is a purely intellectual (a 
priori) one. 

The psychological problems connected witli causation refer 
(i) to the origin of tlie conception in our minds ; (s) to the 
validity of the conception. As regards tlie origin of the concep- 
tion inodeni psychological ajUilysis does not carry us beyond the 
doctrine of Locke contained in his chapter on “ Power ” (Essay, 
bk. ii, ch. 21), wherein he shows that the idea of power is got 
from the knowledge of our own activity. “ Bcxlies by their 
causes,” he says, “ do not afford us so dear and distinct an idea of 
active power as we have from refloetion on the operation of our 
minds.” Putting Locke's d(K;trine into modern language, wo may 
say tliat a man has the conception of cause primarily because he 
himself is a cau.se. 'Die conception thus obtained we project,” 
that is, transfer to external objects, so far as we may find it useful 
to do so. Thus it is by a sort of analogy that wo say that the sun 
is the ** caiistJ ” of daylight. The rival theory to Locke’s is that 
of llurne (Treatise, hk. i.), who derives the conception from the 
unaided operation of custom. When one object, A, has been 
noticed fmquenlly to precede another object, B, an association 
lietwecn A and B is generated ; and by virtue of tins association, 
according to Hume, we say that A is Uie cause of B. The weak- 
ness of this account i.s that many invariable successions, such as 
day and night, do not make us regard the earlier members of the 
successions as causing the later ; while in numberless cases we 
assert a causal connexion between two objects from a single 
experience of them. 

Wc may proceed now to consider the validity of the conception 
of cau.sation, which has been attacked from two sides. From 
the side of absolute idealism it is argued that the conception of 
cause, as involving a transition in time, cannot lx; ultimately 
valid, since the time-relation is not ultimately real. Upon tJiis 
view (ably stated in Professor B()sanque,t’s Lof^ie, bk. i. ch. 6) 
tluj more we know of cause.s and effects the less relevant becomes 
tlie time-relation and the neiirer does the conception of cause 
and effect approach to another conception which is truly valid, 
the conception of ground and consequence. This means tliat, 
viewed from the standpoint of science, a drauglit of alcohol 
causes intoxication in no other sense than the triangularity of 
a triangle causes the interior angles to be equal to two right 
angle.s. This argument ceases to have cogency so soon as we 
deny its fundamental proposition that the time-relation is not 
ultimately real, but is irrelevant from the standpoint of science, 
'i’his is a slieer assertion, contrary to all ordinary experience, 
which we have as much right to deny as the absolute idealists 
to affirm. It is only plausible to those who are committed to 
the Hegelian view of reality as consisting of a static system of 
universals, a view whidi has long been discredited in<iennany, 
its native land, and is fast losing ground in England. Against 
the Hegelians we must maintain that the common distinction 
between “ ground ” and “ cause ” is perfectly jxistifiablc. 
Whereas ground ” is an appropriate term for the relatioas 
within a static, simultaneous system, “ cause ” is appropriate 
to the relations within a dynamic, successive system. 

From the other side the validity of causation has been attacked 
in tlic interests of the naturalism of the mechanical acienoes. 
J. S. Mill argues that, scientifically, the cause of anything is the 
total a.ssomblage of the conditions that precede its appearance, 
and that we have no right to give the name of cause to one of 
them exclusively of the others. The answer to this is that MiU 
fails to recognize that cause is a conception which we find useful 
in our dealings with nature, and tlmt whatever concep- 
tions we find useful we arc justified in using. Among tlie 
conditiOTs of an event there are always one or two that stand 
in specially close relation to it from our point of view ; c.g, the 
draught of alcoholic liquor is more closely related to the man’.s 
drunkenness thiui is the attraction of the earth’s gravity, though 
that also must co-operate in producing the effect. Such closely 
related conditions wc find it convenient to single out by a term 
which expresses their analogy to the cause of causes, human 
volition. 
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I'hese are the questions respecting causation which are matters 
of present controversy ; there are in addition many other points 
which belong to the controversies of the past. Among the most 
important are Aristotle’s classification of causes into material, 
formal, efficient and final, set forth in his Physics and elsewhere, 
and known as his doctrine of the Four C'auses ; Geulincx’s 
Oc’casional Causes, meant as a solution of certain difficulties 
in the cosmology of Descartes ; Leibnitz’s law of Sufficient 
Reason ; and Kant's explanation of cause and effect as an a 
priori category of the understanding, intended as an answer to 
Hume’s scepticism, but very much less effective than the line 
of exf)lanation suggested by Locke. 

The following is a list of the various technical terms connected 
with causation which have been distinguished by logicians and 
psychologists. 

The four Aristotelian causes are : (i) Material cause 
the material out of whicdi a thing is made ; the material cause 
of a house is the bricks and mortar of which it is composed. 
(2) Formal cause (ci^'os', Adyos', t(> tL tJc c/Vat), the general 
external appearance, shape, form of a thing ; the formal cause 
of a triangle is its triangularity. (3) Efficient cause (dpxy Ti)*? 
Ki,nJ(r€(os), the alcohol which makes a man drunk, the pistol- 
bullet which kills. This is the t ause as generally understood in 
modem usage. (4) Final cause (tcAos, to oC cvena), the object 
for which an action is done or a tlung produced ; the final cause 
of a commercial man’s enterprise is to make his livelihood (see 
Teleology). This last cause was rejected by Bacon, Descartes 
and Spinoza, and indeed in ordinary usage the cause of an action 
in relation to its efftjct is the desire for, and expectation of, that 
cfT(^ct on the part of the agent, not the effect itself. The Proxi- 
mate cause of a phenomenon is the immediate or superficial as 
opposed to the Remote or Primary cause. Plurality of Causes 
is the much criticized doctrine of J. S. Mill that a fact may be 
the uniform consequent of several different antecedents. Causa 
essendi means the cause whereby a change is what it is, as oppo.sed 
to the causa co^noscendi y the cause of our knowledge of the 
event ; the two causes evidently need not be the same. An 
object is called causa immanens when it produces its changes 
by its own activity ; a causa transiens produces changes in some 
other object. Causa sui is a term applied to God by Spinoza 
to denote that he is dependent on nothing and has no need of 
any external thing for his existence. Vera causa is a term used 
by Newton in his Principia, where he says, “No more cxuises of 
natural things are to be admitted than such as are both true and 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of those things ; verae 
causae must he such as we have good inductive grounds to believe 
do exist in nature, and do perform a part in phenomena analogous 
to those we would render an account of. 

CAUSEWAY, a path on a raised dam or mound across marshes 
or low-lying ground ; the word is also used of old paved highways, 
such as the Roman military roads. “ Causey ” is still used 
dialectically in England for a paved or cobbled footpath. The 
word is properly “ causey-way,” from eausey, a mound or dam, 
which is derived, through the Norman-French caucie (cf. modern 
chaussee), from the late Latin via calciata, a road stamped firm 
with the feet {calcar e, to tread). 

GAUSSES (from Lat. calx through h^cal Fr. caous, meaning 
“ lime ”), the name given to the table-lands lying to the south 
of the central plateau of France and sloping westward from the 
C6vennes. I’hcy form parts of the departments of Loz^re, 
Aveyron, Gard, Herault, Lot and Tarn-et-Garonne. They are 
of limestone formatit)n, dry, sterile and treeless. These char- 
acteristics are most marked in the east of the region, where the 
Caussc de .Sauveterre, Ihe Causse M^jan, the Causse Noir and 
the Larzac flank the Cevennes. Here the Causse M6jan, the 
most deserted and arid of all, reaches an altitude of nearly 
4200 ft. Towards the west the lesser causses of Rouergue and 
Qiicrcy attain respectively 2950 ft. and 1470 ft. Once an uninter- 
rupted table-land, the causses are now isolated from one another 
by deep rifts through which run the Tarn, the Dourbie, the 
Jonte and other rivers. The summits are destitute of running 
water, since the rain as it falls either sinks through the permeable 
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surface soil or runs into the fissures and chasms, some of great 
depth, which are peculiar to the region. The inhabitants 
{Caussenards) of the higher causses cultivate hollows in the 
ground which are protected from the violent winds, and the 
scanty herbage permits of the raising of sheep, from the milk 
of which Roquefort cheeses are made. In the west, where the 
rigours of the weather are less severe, agriculture is more easily 
carried on. 

CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL, ARMAND-PIERRE (1795-1871), 
French orientalist, was born in Paris on the 13th of January 
1795. His father, Jean Jacques Antoine Caussin de Perceval 
(1759-1835), was professor of Arabic in the College de France, 
in 1814 he went to Constantinople as a student interpreter, and 
afterwards travelled in Asiatic Turkey, spending a year with the 
Maronites in the Lebanon, and finally becoming dragoman at 
Aleppo. Returning to Paris, he became professor of vulgar 
Arabic in the school of living Oriental languages in 1821, and 
also professor of Arabic in the College de France in 1833. In 
1849 he was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions. He died 
at Paris during the siege on the 15th of January 1871. 

Caussin de Perceval published (1828) a useful Grammaire 
arahe vuLgairCy which passed through several editions (4th ed., 
1858), and edited and enlarged Elic Bocthor’s' Dictionnaire 
jrangais- arahe (2 vols., 1828 ; 3rd ed., 1864) ; but his great 
reputation rests almost entirely on one book, the Essai sur 
Vhisioire de,s Arahes avant V Islamisme, pendant Vepoque de 
Mahomet (3 vols., 1847-1849), in which the native traditions as 
(o the early history of the Arabs, down to the death of Mahoinrned 
and the complete subjection of all the tril'ws to Islam, are brought 
together wnth wonderful industry arvd set forth with much learn- 
ing and lucidity. One of the principal MS. sources used is the 
great Kitdb aUAghdni (Book of Songs) of Abu Faraj, which has 
since been publislied (20 vols., Boulak, 1868) in h'gypl ] but no 
publication of texts can deprive the Elssai, which is now very 
rare, of its value as a trustworthy guide through a tangled mass 
of tradition. 

CAUSTIC (Gr. xavo-rt/cos, burning), that which burns. In 
surgery, the term is given to substances used to destroy living 
tissues and so inhibit the action of organic poisons, as in bites, 
malignant disease and gangrenous processes. Such substances 
arc silver nitrate (lunar caustic), the caustic alkalis (potassium 
and sodium hydrates),! Ac ‘^oride, an acid solution of nuTcuric 
nitrate, and pure caj WA lcitl. In mathematics, the “ caustic 
surfaces ” of a given’ M||A%.re the envelopes of the normals 
to the surface, or the ifiWflts centres of principal curvature. 

In optics, the tcrmYMteftV is given to the envelope of luminous 
rays after reflection OTTefraction ; in the first case the envelope is 
termed a catiicaiiSRifcfJ'in the second a diacaustic. Catacaustics 
arc to be ob^e¥WS%s bright curves when light is allowed to fall 
upon a of steel, such as a watch-spring, placed 

on a lyilR varying the form of the spring and moving 

the a variety of pattefns may be obtained. The 

i^cst:igatiotf‘«TOtostics, bein^based on the assumption of the 
rectilinear ^tjpfigation of lighf^ and the validity of the experi- 
mental laws of reflection and/Fefraction, is essentially of a geo- 
metrical natufi?^' and as such it attracted the attention of the 
mathematicians of the J7th and succeeding centuries, more 
notably John Bernoulli, G. F. de PHopital, E. W. Tsehirnhausen 
and Louis Carr 4 . 

The simpU'st case of a caustic curve is when the reflecting surface 
is a circle, and the luminous rays emanate from a point on the 
circumference. If in fig. i AQI* be the reflecting circle ^ . 

having C as contn*, P the luminous point, and PQ any 
inciclent^y,i and wc join CQ, it Jollows, Iw tlie law of the 
cMjualitybf the angles of incidence and reflectioii, that the 
reflected ray QR is such that the angles RQC and CQP are etpial ; 
to determine the caustic, it is necessary to determine the envelope of 
this line. This may be readily accomplished geometrically or 
analytically, and it will be found that the envelo])e is a cardioid 
[q.v.), i.e. an epicycloid in which the radii of the fixed and rolling 
circles arc equal. When the rays are parallel, the reflecting surface 

* l?Uie Bocthor (1784-1821) was a French orientalist of Coptic 
origin. He was the author of a TraiU dcs cunfugaisons written in 
Arabic, and left his Dictionary in MS, 
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remaining circular, the question can be similarly treated, and it is 
found that the caustic is an epicycloid in which the radius of the fixed 
circle is twice that of the rolling circle (fig. 2). The geometrical 
method is also applicable when it is required to determine the caustic 



Fig. I. 



c 

Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 


after any number of reflections at a spherical surface of rays, which 
are either parallel or diverge from a point on the circumference. In 
both cases the curves are epicycloids ; in the first case the radii of 
the rolling and the Axed circles are a{2n - i)/4» and a/in, and in the 
second, rtw/(2ti4- t) and alizn + i), where a is the radius of the mirror 
and n the number of reflections. 

I'he Cartesian equation to the caustic produced by reflection at a 
circle of rays diverging from any point was obtained by Joseph I-ouis 
Lagrange ; it may be exjtressed in the form 

{ (4f® - (.v® + >'°) - - a^( ya*r^“{x^ + 

W'hero a is the radius of the reflecting circle, and c the distance of the 
luminous point from the centre of tht^ circle. The polar form is 
{(i/ + />) cos 3 4 .((ft - sm \6]^={2h)'^, where p and k are the rc- 
cijirocals of c and a, and « the reciprocal of the radius vector of any 
jKunt on the caustic. When c-a or srco the curve reduces to the 
cardioid or the two cusped epicycloid previously discussed. Other 
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forms arc shown in figs. 3, 4, 5, 6. These curves were traced by 
the Rev. llammet Holditch (Quart. Jour. Math. vol. i.). 

Secondary caustics are orthotomic curves having the reflected or 
refracted rays as normals, and consequently the proper causlic curve, 
being the envelope of the normals, is their evolute. It is usually the 
case tliat the secondary caustic is easier to determine than the can.stic, 
and hence, when determined, it aflords a ready means for deducing 
the primary caustic. It may be showm by geometrical considerations 
that the .secondary caustic is a curve similar to the first positive pedal 
of the reflecting curve, of twice the linear dimensions, with respect 
to the luminous point. For a circle, when the rays emanate from 
any point, the secondary causlic is a limavon, and hence the primary 
caustic is the evolute of this curve.. 

The simplest instance of a caustic by refraction (or diacaustic) is 
w'hen lummous rays issuing from a point are refracted at a straight 

line. It may be showm geometric- 
ally that the secondary 
caustic, if the second 
medium be less refrac- 
live than the first, is an * 
ellipse having the hnninous point 
for a focus, and its centre at the 
foot of the perpendicular from the 
luminous point to the refracting 
line. The evolute of thi.s cllip.se 
is the caustic required. If the 
.second medium be more highly 
refractive than the first, the secondary caustic is a hyperbola having 
the .same focus and centre as before, and the caustic i.s the evolute 
of this cur\’0. When the refracting curve is a circle and the rays 
emanate from any point, the locus of the secondary caustic is a 
Cartesian oval, and the evolute of this curve is the required dia- 
caustic. These curves appear to have been first discussed by 
Gergonne. For the caustic b)’' refraction of parallel rays at a circle 
reference should be made to the memoirs by Arthur Cayley. 

References. — Arthur Cayley’s “ Memoirs on Caustics ” in the 
Phil. Trans, for 2857, vol. 147, and 1807, vol. 157, are espwiully 
to be consulted. Reference may also be made to R. S. ileath’s 
Geometrical Optics and R. A. Herman's Geometrical Optics (iqoo). 
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CAUTERETS, a watering-place of south-western Franco in 
the department of Hautes-Pyrenees, 20 m. S. by W. of Lourdes 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 1030. It lies in the beautiful valley of the 
Gave de Cauterets, and is well known for its copious thermal 


springs. They are chiefly characterized by the presence of 
sulphur and silicate of soda, and are used in the treatment of 
diseases of the respiratory organs, rheumatism, skin diseases 
and many other maladies. Their temperature varies between 
75*^ and 137° F. The springs number twenty-four, and there 
are nine bathing establishments. Cauterets is a centre for ex- 
cursions, the Monn6 (8935 Cabaliros (7655 ft.), the 

Pic de Chabarrou (9550 ft.), the Vignemale (10,820 ft.), and 
other summits being in its neighbourhood. 

CAUTIN, a province of southern Chile, bounded N. by Arauco, 
Mallcco and Bio-Bio, E. by Argentina, S. by Valdivia, and W. 
by the Pacific. Its area is officially estimated at 5832 sq. m. 
Cautin lies within the temperate agricultural and forest region 
of the south, and produces wheat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark 
and fruit. The state central railway from Santiago to Puerto 
Montt crosses the province from north to south, and the Cautin, 
or Imperial, and Token rivers (the latter forming its southern 
iKiundary) cross from cast to west, both affording excellent 
transportation facilities. The province once formed part of the 
territory occupied by the Araucanian Indians, and its present 
political existence dates from 1887, Its population (1895) was 
78,221, of whom a large percentage were European immigrants, 
principally Germans. The capital is Temuco, on the Rio ('autin ; 
pop. (1895) 7078. The principal towns besides Temuco are 
Lautaro (3139) and Nueva Imperial (2179), both of historic 
interest becau.se they were fortified Spanish outposts in the long 
struggle with the Araucanians. 

CAUTLEY, SIR PROBY THOMAS (1802-1871), English 
engineer and palaeontologist, was bom in Suffolk in 1802. After 
some years* service in tlie Bengal artillery, which lie joined in 
1819, he was engaged on the reconstruction of the Doab canal, 
of which, after it was opened, he had charge for twelve years 
(1831-1843). In 1840 he reported on the proposed Ganges canal, 
for the irrigation of the country between the rivers Ganges, 
Hindan and Jumna, which was his most important work. This 
project was sanctioned in 1841, hut the work was not begun till 
3843, and even then Cautlcy found himself hampered in its 
execution by the opposition of Lord Ellenborough. From 1845 
to 3848 he was absent in England owing to ill-health, and on his 
return to India he was appointed director of canals in the North- 
Western Provinces. After the Ganges canal was opened in 1854 
he went back to England, where he was made K.('.B., and from 
1858 to 1868 he occupied a seat on the council of India. He died 
at Sydenham, near London, on the 25th of January 3871. In 
i860 he published a full account of the making of the Ganges 
canal, and he also contributed numerous memoirs, some written 
in collaboration with Dr Hugh Falconer, to the Proceedings of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society and the Geolof^ical Society of London 
on the geology and fossil remains of the Sivalik Hills. 

CAUVERY, or Kaveri, a river of southern India. Rising in 
Coorg, high up amid the Western Ghats, in 12° 25' N. lat. and 
75® 34' E. long., it flows with a general south-eastern direction 
across the plateau of Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay 
of Bengal through two principal mouths in Tanjore district. 
Its total length is 472 m., the estimated area of its basin 27,700 
sq. m. The course of the river in Coorg is very tortuous. Its bed 
is generally rocky ; its banks are high and covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. On entering Mysore it passes through a narrow 
gorge, but presently widens to an average breadth of 300 to 
400 yds. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all navigation ; 
but its banks are here bordered with a rich strip of cultivation. 
In its course through Mysore the channel is interrupted by 
twelve anicuts or dams for the purpose of irrigation. From the 
most important of these, known as the Madadkatte, an artificial 
channel is led to a distance of 72 m., irrigating an area of 10,000 
acres, and ultimately bringing a water-supply into the town of 
Mysore. In Mysore state the Cauvery forms the two islands of 
Seringapatam and Sivasamudram, which vie in sanctity with the 
island of Seringam lower down in Trichinopoly district. Around 
the island of Sivasamudram are the celebrated falls of the Cauvery, 
unrivalled for romantic beauty. The, river here branches into 
two channels, each of which makes a descent of about 200 m. 
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in a succession of rapids and broken cascades. After entering 
the Madras presidency, the (^uvery forms the boundary between 
the C'oim}‘>at()re and Salem districts, until it strikes into Trichi- 
nopoly district. Sweeping past the hi.storic rock of Trichinopoly, 
it breaks at the island of Seringam into two channels, which 
enclose between them the delta of Tunjore, the garden of southern 
India. I'he northern channel is c.alled the (oleroon (Kolidam) ; 
the other preserves the name of ( auvery. On the seaward face 
of its delta are the o])en roadsteads of Negapatam and French 
Karikal. 'I'he only nax igation on any portion of its course is 
carried on in Iwmts of basket-work. It is in the dclto that the 
real value of the river for irrigation becomes conspicuous. 'J'his is 
the largest delta system, and the most profitable of all the works 
in India. I'he most ancient irrigiitirm work is a massive dam 
of unhewn stone, loKo ft. long, and from 40 to 60 ft. broad, 
across the stream of the (!aiiv(‘ry proper, wlvieh is supposed to 
date bcK'k to the 4th ((‘ntnry, is still in excellent repair, 
and has supplied a nwajel to Hritisli engineers. 'Ihe area of the 
ancient system was 6ho,ooo acres, the modern about 1,000,000 
acres. Ihe chief moderti work is the anicut across the Coleroon, 
2250 ft. long, constructed })y Sir Arthur Colton between 1836 
and 1838. Ihe Cauvery Falls have been utilized for an electric 
installation, which .supplies jxjwer to the Kolar gold-mines and 
light to th(‘ <’ily f)f Mysore. 

Ihe Cauvery is known In devout Hindus as Dakshini Ganga, 
or the Ganges of the* south, and the whole of its course is holy 
ground. According to the legend there was once born upon 
earth a girl named Vishnnmaya or Lopamiidra, the daughter of 
Brahma ; hut her divine father permitted her to bo regarded as 
the child of a mortal, called Kavera-muni. In order to obtain 
beatitude for her adoptive father, she resolved to become a 
river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is that 
even the holv Ganges resorts underground once in the year to 
the source of the Cauvery, to purge herself from the pollution 
contracted from the crowd of sinners who have bathed in her 
waters. 

CAVA DEI TIRREKl, a town and episcopal see of Campania, 
Italy, in the province of Salerno, 6 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of Salerno. Pop. {\qoi) town, 7611 : commune, 23,415. It lies 
fairly high in a richly cultixaled valley, surrounded by wooded 
hills, and is a favourite resort of foreigners in .spring and autumn, 
and of the Neapolitans in summer. A mile to tlie south-west 
is the, village of Corpo di ('ava (1970 ft.), with the Benedictine 
ahUy of La Trinita della Cava, founded in 1025 by St Alferius. 
The church and the greater j)art of the buildings were entirely 
modernized in 171)6. The old Gothic cloisters are preserved. 
The church (’ontains a fine organ and several ancient sarcophagi. 
The archives, now national property, include documents and 
MSS. of great value (c.g. the Codex Legum Lofigobardorum of 
1004) and fine innmahula. '’rhe abbot is keeper, and also head 
of a boarding school. 

See M. Morcaldi, Codrx Di plomafinin Cai'ensis (Naples and Milan, 
iH73-tS(h). 

CAVAEDIUM, in architecture, the Latin name for the central 
hall or court within a Roman house, of which five species are 
described by Vitruvius, (i) The Tuscamcttm re.sponds to the 
greater number apparently of those at Pompeii, in which the 
timbers of the roof are framed together, so as to leave an open 
space in the centre, knowm as the compluvium ; it was through 
this opening that all the light was received, not only in the hall 
itself, but in the rooms round. The rain from the roof was 
collected in gutters round the compluvium, and discharged from 
thence into a tank or open ha.sin in the floor called the impiuvium. 
(2) In the trtrastylon additional support was required m conse- 
quence of the dimensions of the hall ; this was given by columns 
placed at the four angles of the impiuvium. (3) Corittlhian is the 
term given to the species where additional columns were required. 
(4) In the dis-plmnahim the roofs, instead of sloping down towards 
the compluvium, sloped outwards, the gutters being on the outer 
walls ; there was still an opening in the roof, and an impiuvium 
to catch the rain falling through. TOs species of roof, Vitruvius 
states, is constantly in want of repair, as the water does not easily 


run away, owing to the stoppage in the rain-water pipes. (5) 
The testudinatum was employed when the hall was small and 
another floor was built over it ; no example of this type has been 
found at Pompeii, and only one of the eavacdiiim displuviatum. 

CAVAGNARI, SIR PIERRE LOUIS NAPOLEON (1841 1870), 
British military administrator, the son of a French general by 
his marriage with an Irish lady, was born at Stenay, in the 
department of the Meuse, on the 4th of J uly 1841. Pie neverthe- 
less obtained naturalization as an Englishman, and entered the 
military service of the East India Company. After ptussing 
through the ('ollege at Addiscombe, be served through tlie Oudh 
campaign against the mutineers in 1858 and 1859. In 3861 he 
was appointed an assistant commissit»ner in the Punjab, and in 
1877 liecame deputy commissioner of Peshawar and took part 
in several expeditions against the hill tribes. In 1878 he was 
attached to the stafl of the British mission to Kabul, which the 
Afghiuis refused to allow to proceed. In May 1S79, after tJie 
death of the amir Shere Ali, (’avagnari ne^jotiated and signed 
the treaty of Gandamalc with his successor, Yakub Khan. By 
this the Afghans agreed to admit a British resident at Kabul, 
and the post was conferred on Oix agnari, who also received the 
SUir of India and wa.s made a K.C.B. He took up his residence 
in July, and for a time all seemed to go well, but on the 3rd of 
Septcml^r Caviignari ami th<' other ICuropean members of the 
mission were massacred in a sudden rising of mutinous Afghan 
troops. (See Afghanistan.) 

CAVAIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE ( 1 762- 1 829), French politician, 
was born at Gourdon (Lot). He was sent by his department 
as deputy to the Convention, where he associated himst'lf wiih 
the party of the Mountain and voted lor the death of Louis XVT. 
He was constantly employed on missit)ris in the provinces, and 
distinguished liirnself by his rigorous repression of ojitionents 
of the revolution in the depiirlments of Landes, Basses-lVrenees 
and Gers. With his colhsigiie Jacques Ifinet (1754-1844) be 
established at Bayonne a revolutionary Iriliunal with autlmrity 
in the neighlK>uring towns, (.‘barges of cruelty were preferred 
against him by a local society Ixd'ore the Convention in 1795, 
but were dismissed. He liad re|)resented the ( onvention in the 
armies of Brest and of the Eastern PvriMXees in 1793, and in 
1795 he wiis sent to the armies of the Moselle and tlie Rhine, 
He filled various minor administrative offices, and in 1806 became 
an official at Naples in Meat’s govenimrnt, Jhiring the Hundred 
Days he was prefect o Rfc |g Somme. At the restoration he was 
proscribed as a regicid^jHid spent the last years of his life at 
Brussels, where he died on the 24th of March 1829. His second 
son was General Engt’^ne Favaignac (q.v.). 

The eldest son, Eleonoke Louis Godekroi Cavaignac (1801- 
3845), was, like his father, a republican of the intransigeani type. 
He was bitterly disappointed at the triumph of the monarchical 
principle after the roA olution of July 1830, in w’hieh he had taken 
part. He took part in the Parisian risings of October 1830, 1832 
and 1834. On the third occasion he was imprisoned, but escaped 
to England in 1835. When he returned to France in 1841 he 
worked on the staff of La ReformCy and carried on an energetic 
republican propaganda. In X843 be became president of the 
Society of the Rights of Mfin, of which he had been one of the 
founders in 1832. He died on the 5th of May 1845. "The re- 
cumbent statue (1847) of Godefroi Cavaignac on his tomb at 
Montmartre (Paris) is one of the masterpieces of the sculptor 
Francois Rude. 

Jean Baptiste’s brother, Jacques-Marie, Vioomte Cavaignac 
(i 773 “i 855 )> French general, served with distinction in the army 
under the republic and successive governments. He commanded 
the cavalry of the XL corps in the retreat from Moscow, and 
eventually became Vicomte Cavaignac and inspector-general 
of cavalry. 

CAVAIGNAC, LOUK EUGENE (1802-1857), French general^ 
son of J. B. Cavaignac, was born at Paris on the 15th of October 
1802. After going through the usual course of study for the 
military proiession, lie entered the army as an engineer officer 
in 1824, and served in the Morea in 1828, becoming captain in 
the foUowing year. When the revolution of 1830 "broke out 
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he was stationed at Arras, and was the first ofiiccr of his rc^raent 
to declare for the new order of things, in 1831 he wa.s removed 
from active duty in oonsequenre of his declared republicanism, 
but in 1832 he was reaiUed to the service and sent to Algeria. 
This continued to be the main sphere of his activity for sixteen 
years, and he won espeoial distinction in his fifteen months' 
('ommand of the exposed garrison of Tlem(;*en, a command for 
which he was selot'ted by Marshal Clausel (1836-1837), and in 
the defence of f'herchel (1840). Almost every step of his pro- 
motion was gained on the field of battle, and in 1844 the due 
d'Aumale himself asked for C'avaignac's promotion to the rank 
of marh'tud de camp. This w'as miide in the same year, and 
he held various district (‘ommands in Algeria up to 1848, when 
the provisional government ap^iointed him governor-general 
of the province with the rank of general of division. The post 
of minister of war was also offered to Cavaignac, but he refused 
it owing to the unwillin^css of the government to quarter troops 
in Paris, a measure which the general held to bo necessary for 
the stability of the new regime. On his election to the National 
Assembly, however, Cavaignac returned to l‘aris. When he 
arrived on the 17th of May he found the capital in an extremely 
critical state. Several emeutex liad already taken place, and by 
the 22nd of June 1848 a formidable insurrection had been 
organized. The only course now open to the National Assembly 
was to assert its aulliority by force. Cavaignac, first as minister 
of w’ar and then as dictator, was called to the task of suppressing 
the revolt. It was no light task, as the national guard was 
untrustworthy, regular troops were not at hand in sufficient 
numbers, and the insurgents had abundant time to prepare 
themselves. Variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 men, 
wtII armed and organized, they had entrenched themselves 
at every step l>ehincl formidable barricades, and were ready to 
avail themseK'es of every advantage that ferocity and despair 
I'ould suggest to them. Cavaignac failed perhaps to apprerdate 
the political exigoiK'ics of the moment ; as a soldier he would 
not strike his blow until his plans were matured and his forces 
snffii'icntly prepared. \Mten the troops at last advanced in three 
strong columns, every inch of ground was disputed, and the 
govtTnment troops were fre(juently repulsed, till, fresh nigitnenls 
arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la Bastille and crushed 
the insurrection in its headquarters. The contest, which raged 
from the 23rd to the morning of the 26th of June, w'as without 
doubt the bloodiest and most resolute the streets of Paris have 
ever seen, and the general did not hesitate to inflict the severest 
punishment on the rebels. 

Cavaignac was (‘ensured by some for having, by his delay, 
allowed the insurrection to gather head ; but in the chamber 
he was declared by a unanimous vote to have deserved well of 
his country. After lajnng down his dictatorial powers, he 
continued to preside o\'('r the Executive Committee till the 
election of a regular president of the republic. Jt was expected 
that the suffrages of France would raise Cavaignac to that 
position. But the mass of the people, and especially the rural 
population, sick of revolution, and weary even of the moderate 
rcjpuhlicanism of Cavaignac, were anxious for a stable govern- 
ment. Against the five and a half million votes re(’orded for 
l.ouis Napoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a half. 
Not without chagrin at his defeat, he withdrew into the ranks 
of the opposition. He continued to serve as a representative 
during the short remainder of the republic. At the cotip d'etat 
of the 2nd December 1851 he was arrested along with the other 
members of the opposition’; but after a short imprisonment at 
Ham he was released, and, with his newdy-married wife, lived 
in retirement till his death, wffiich took place Jit Oume (Sartlie) 
on the 28th of October 1857. 

His son, Jacques Maetf. EtTofeNK Godffroi Cavatckac 
(1853-1905), French politician, was born in Paris on the 21st of 
May" 1853'. He made public profession of his republican prin- 
ciples as a schoolboy at the Lyc 4 e Charlemagne by refusing 
in 1867 to receive a prize at the Sorbonne from the hand of the 
prince imperial. He received the military medal for service in 
the Franco -Prussian War, and in 1872 entered the ftcole 


Polytcchnique. He served as a civil engineer in Angoulcme until 
1881, when he became master of requests in the council of stale. 
In the next year he was elected deputy for the arrondissement 
of Saint-CaJais (Sarthe) in the republican interest. In 1885- 
1 886 he was under- se(.Tet ary for war in the Henri Brisson 
ministry, and he served in the cabinet of Emile Loulxit (1892) 
as minister of marine and of the (Xilnnies. He had exchanged his 
moderate republicanism for radical views before he became 
war minister in the cabinet of Leon Bourgeois (1895-1896). 
He was tigain minister of war in the Briss(ai cabinet in July 
1898, when he read in the chamber a document which definitely 
incriniinated Captain Alfred Dreyfus. On the 30th of August, 
however, he stated that this had la en discovered to be a fiirgery 
by Colonel Henry, but he refused to concur with his colleagues 
in a revision of the Dreyfus prosecution, which was the logical 
outcome of his own exposure of the forgery. Resigning his port- 
folio, he continued to declare his conviction of Dreyfus’s guilt, 
and joined the Nationalist group in the chamber, of which he 
became one of the lecu!ers. He also was an energetic supporter 
of the Ligue de la Patrie Franyaise. In 1899 Cavaignac was on 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of the republic. He 
had announced his intention of retiring from political life when 
he died at his country-seat near Flee (Sarthe) on the 25th of 
September 1905. lie wrote an important book on the Formation 
de la Prusse coniemporaine (2 vols., 1891-1898), dealing w'ith 
the events of 1806-1813. 

CAVAILLON, a town of south-eastern France in the depart- 
ment of Vauclusc, 20 m. S.E. of Avignon by rail. Pop. (1906) 
town, 5760 ; commune, 9952. Cavaillon lies at the southern 
base of Mont St Jacques on the right bank of the Durance above 
its confluence with the Coulon. It has a h()tel de ville of the 
i8th centur)', a church of the 12th century, dcdic'atcd to St Veran, 
and the mutilated remains of a triumphal arch of the Roman 
period. The town Is an important railway junction and the 
commercial centre of a rich and W'ell-irrigated plain, which pro- 
duces melons and other fruits, early vegetables (artichokes, 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes), and other products in profusion. 
Silk-worms are reared, and silk is an important article of trade. 
The preparation of preserved vegetables, fruits and other pro- 
visions, distilling, and the m<inufacture of straw hats and 
leather are carried on. Numerous minor relics of the Roman 
period have betm found to the south of the present town, on the 
site of the ancient CabelliOy a place of some note in the territory 
of the Cavares. In medieval and modem history the town has 
for the most piirt followed the fortunes of the (.'omtat Venaissin, 
in which it was included. Till the time of the Revolution it 
was the see of a bishop, and Iiad a large number of monastic 
establishments. 

CAVALCANTI, GUIDO (c. 1250-1300), Italian poet and 
philosopher, was the son of a philosopher whom Dante, in the 
Inferno y condemns to torment among the Epicureans and 
Adieists ; but he himself was a friend of the great poet. By 
marriage w ith Beatrice, daughter of Farinata Uberti, he became 
head of the GhibcJlines ; and when the p)eople, weary of continual 
brawds, aroused themselves, and sought peace by banisliing Uie 
leaders of the rival parties, he was sent to Sarzana, where he 
caught a fever, of which he died. Cavalcanti has left a number 
of love sonnets and canzoni, wliich were honoured by the praise 
of Dante. Some are simple and graceful, but many are spoiled 
by a mixture of metaphysics borrowed from Plato, Aristotle 
and the Christian Fathers. They arc mostly in honour of a 
French lady, whom he calls Maaidetta. His Canzant d'Amore 
was extremely popular, and was frequently published ; and his 
complete poetical works arc contained in Giunti's collection 
(Florence, 1527 ; ’Venice, 1531-1532). He also wrote in prose on 
philosophy and oratory. 

See D. G. Rossetti, Dante and his Circle (1874). 

CAVALIER, JEAN (1681-1740), the famous chief of the 
Camisards was at Mas Roux, a small hamlet in the 
commune Ribaute near Anduze (Card), on the 28th of 
November 1681. His father, an illiterate peasant, had been 
compelled by persecution to become a Roman Catholic aloi\g 
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with his family, but his mother brought him up secretly in the 
Protestant faith. In his boyhood he became a shepherd, and 
about his twentieth year he was apprenticed to a baker. 
Threatened with prosecution for his religious opinions he went 
to (Icneva, where he passed the year 1701 ; he returned to the 
Cevennes on the eve of the rebellion of the Camisards, who by 
the murder of the Abb^ du Chayla at l*ont-de-Monvert on the 
night of the 24th of July 1702 raised the standard of revolt. 
Some months later he became their leader. He showed himself 
possessed of an extraordinary genius for war, and Marshal 
Villars paid him the high compliment of saying that he was as 
courageous in attack as he was prudent in retreat, and that by 
his extraordinary knowledge of the country he displayed in the 
management of his troops a skill as great as that of the ablest 
officers. Within a period of two years he was to hold in check 
Covmt Victor Maurice de Broglie and Marshal Montrevel, 
generals of Louis XIV., and to carry on one of the most 
terrible partisan wars in I'Vench history. 

He organized the C!amisard forces and maintained the most 
severe discipline. As an orator he derived his inspiration from 
the prophets of Israel, and raised the enthusiasm of his rude 
mountaineers to a pitch so high that they were ready to die 
with their young leader for the sake of liberty of conscience. 
Each battle increased the terror of his name. On Christmas day 
1702 he dared to hold a religious assembly at the very gates of 
Alais, and put to flight the local militia which came forth to 
attiick him. At Vagnas, on the 10th of February 1703, he 
routed the royal troops, but, defeated in his turn, he was com- 
pelled to find safety in flight. IhJt he reappeared, was again 
defeated at Tour do Ikllot (April 30), and again recovered himself, 
recruits flocking to him to fill up the places of the slain. By a 
long series of succi’sscs he raised his reputation to the highest 
pitch, and gained the full confidence of the people. It was in 
vain that more rigorous measures were adopted against the 
Camisards. Cavalier boldly carried the. war into the plain, 
made terrible reprisals, and threatened even Nimes itself. On 
the 1 6th of April 1704 he encountered Marshal Montrevel 
himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1000 men against 5000, and, 
though defeated after a desperate conflict, he made a successful 
retreat with Iwo-thirds of his men. It was at this moment 
that Marshal Villars, wishing to put an end to the terrible 
struggle, opened negotiations, and Cavalier was induced to 
attend a conference at Pont d’Av^ne near Alais on the iith of 
May 1704, and on the i6th of May he made submission at Nimes. 
These negotiations, with the proudest monarch in Europe, he 
carried on, not as a rel)el, but as the leader of an army which 
had waged an honourable war. Louis XIV. gave him a com- 
mission as colonel, which Villars j)rcscnted to liirn personally, 
and a pension of 1200 livres. At the same lime he authorized 
the formation of a Camisard regiment for service in Spain under 
his command. 

Before leaving the C evennes for the last time he went to Alais 
and to Ribaute, followed by an immense concourse of people. 
But Cavalier had not been able to obtain liberty of conscience, 
and his C'amisards almost to a man broke forth in wrath against 
him, reproaching him for what they described as his treacherous 
desertion. On the 21st of June 1704, with a hundred Camisards 
who were still faithful to* him, he departed from Nimes and 
came to Neu-Brisach (Alsace), where he was to be quartered. 
From Dijon he went on to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him 
audience and heard his explanation of the revolt of the Cevennes. 
Returning to Dijon, fearing to be imprisoned in the fortress of 
Neu-Brisach, he escaped with his troop near Month 'hard and 
took refuge at Lausa^me. But he was too much of a soldier to 
abandon the career of arms. He offered his services to the duke 
of Savoy, and with his Camisards made war in the Val d’Aosta. 
After the peace he crossed to England, where he formed a 
regiment 01 refugees which took part in the Spanish expedition 
under the earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel in 
May 1705. At the battle of Almansa the Camisards found 
themselves opposed to a French regiment, and without firing 
the two bodies rushed one upon the other. Cavalier wrote 


later (July 10, 1707) : “ The only consolation that remains to 
me is that the regiment I had the honour to command never 
looked back, but sold its life dearly on the field of battle. I 
fought as long as a man stood beside me and until numbers 
overpowered me, losing also an immense quantity of blood 
from a dozen wounds which 1 received.” Manshal Berwick 
never spoke of this tragic event without visible emotion. 

On his return to ICngland a small pension was given him and 
he settled at Dublin, where he published Memoirs of the Wars 
of ihe Chennes under Col. Cavalier, written in French and trans- 
lated into English with a dedication to Lord Carteret (1726). 
Though Cavalier received, no doubt, assistance in the publica- 
tion of the Mcmoir.s, it is none the less true that he provided the 
materials, and that his work is the most valuable source for the 
history of his life. He was made a general on the 27th of October 
^ 735 ^ on the 25th of May 1738 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey. Writing in the following year (August 26, 
1739) he .says : “ J am overworked and weary ; I am going to 
take the waters in England so as to be in a fit condition for the 
war against the Spaniards if they reject counsels of prudence.” 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general on the 2nd of 
July 1739, and <lied in the following year. In the parochial 
register of St Luke’s, Chelsea, there is an entry: “Burial a.d. 
1740, May 18, Brigadier John Cavalier.” 

There is a story which represents him as the fortunate rival 
of Voltaire for the hand of Olympe, daughter of Madame Dunoycr, 
author of the Letires galautes. During his slay in England he 
married the daughter of Captain de Ponlbieu and Marguerite 
de la Rochefoucauld, refugees living at Portarlington. Males- 
herbes, the courageous defender of J.oiiis XVL, bears the follow- 
ing eloquent testimony to tnis young hero of the C6venn(*s : — 
“ 1 confess,” he says, “ that this warrior, who, without ever having 
ser%?ed, found himself by the mere gift of nature a great general, 
— this Camisard who was bold to punish a crinu: in the presence 
of a fierce troop which maintained itself by little crimes- this 
coarse peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into 
the society of cultivated people, caught their manners and won 
their love and esteem, this man who, though accustomed to a 
stormy life, and having just cause to he proud of his success, 
had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to enjoy for thirty- 
five years a trancjuil private life —appears to me to be one of 
the rarest characters to be found in liistory.” 

For a more dolniled account see F. I’luiux, Vie de Jean Cavalier 
(1868) ; David C. A. Agnew, Protestant Exiles from J'tatKe, ii. 54-Of) 
(Lond., 1871); ChixTvoy, Jean Cavalier : mniveanx dtn innent<; in edits 
(1884). Eugene Sue popuIati/.i*d tlie name of the Caniisanl chiel in 
Jean Cavalier on les fanatujues des Ci-vennes (1840). (I''. J*x.) 

CAVALIER, a horseman, particularly a horse-soldier or one of 
gentle birth trained in knightly exercises. The w'ord is taken 
from one of the French words which derived ultimately from 
the Late Lat. rahallarius, a horseman, from Lat. caballus, 
properly a pack-horse, which gave the Fr. che 7 }al, a chevalier. 
This last word is the regular J’Vench for “ knight,” and is chiefly 
used in English for a member of certain foreign military or otlier 
orders, particularly of the Legion of Honour. Cavalier in ICnglish 
was early applied in a contemptuous sense to an overbearing 
swashbuckler — a roisterer or swaggering gallant. 1 n Shakespeare 
(2 Henry IV, V. iii. 62) Shallow calls Bardolph’s companions 
“ cavaleros.” “ Cavalier ” is chiefly associated with the Royalists, 
the supporters of Charles I. in the struggle with the Parliament 
in the Great Rebellion. Here again it first appears as a term of 
reproach and contempt, applied by the opponents of the king. 
Charles in the Answer to the Petition (June 13, 1642) speaks of 
cavaliers as a “ word by what mistake soever it scemes much in 
disfavour.” Further quotations of the use of the word by the 
Parliamentary party arc given in the Neiu English Dictionary. 
It was soon adopted (as a title of honour) by the king’s party, 
who in return applied Roundhead to their opponents, and at the 
Restoration 4the court party preserved the name, which survived 
till the rise of the term Tory (see Whig and Tory). The term 
“ cavalier ” has been adopted from the French as a term in 
fortification for a work of great command constructed in the 
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interior of a fort, bastion or other defence, so as to fire over the 
main parapet without interfering with the fire of the latter. A 
greater volume of fire can thus be obtained, but the great height 
of the cavalier makes it an easy target for a besieger’s guns. 

CAVALIERE, EMILIO DEL, 16th-century Italian musical 
composer, was born in Rome about 1550 of a noble family. 
He held a post at the court of Ferdinand 1 . of Tuscany from 
1588 to 1597, and during his residence at Florence was on terms 
of intimacy with J. Peri, 0 . Rinuccini, G. Caccini and the rest 
of the Bardi circle. In 1597 he returned to Rome, and became 
connected with the Congregation of the Oratory founded by St 
Philip N eri. Here in ] 600 was performed Cavaliere’s contribution 
to the musical reformation initiated by his circle of friends in 
Florence — La Rappresentazioiie di Anima e di CorpOy a sacred 
drama, which is regarded as the first example of what is now 
called oratorio. It is generally supposed that he was no longer 
living when the work was performed, but some authorities assign 
1602 as the date of his death. 

Cavaliere’s style is more facile than that of Peri and ('accini, 
but he is inferior to them in depth of musical expression. He 
is, however, importiint as being the first to apply the new monodic 
style to sacred music, and as the founder of the Roman school 
of the 17 th century which included Mazzocchi, Carissimi and 
Ales.sandro Scarlatti. 

Sec also H. Goldschmidt, Studien stir Oemhichte der ttahenischen 
Oper im ly, J ahrhundt'rt, Band i. 

CAVALLI, FRANCESCO (1599 ?-i676), Italian musical com- 
poser, was born at Crema in 1599 or 1600. His real name was 
i^icT hYancesco Caletti-Bruni, but he is better known by that of 
( avalli, the name of his patron, a Venetian nobleman. lie j 
bec'amc a singer at St Mark's in Venice in 1617, second organist in 
1639, first organist in 1665, and in 1668 maestro di cappella. 
He is, however, chiefly itnporUint for his operas. He began to 
write for the stage in 1639 (Lc Nozze di Tcti e di Peleo), and .soon 
established so great a reputation that he was summoned to i^aris 
in 1660 to produce an opera {Serse) at the Louvre in honour of 
the marriage of Louis XIV. He visited Paris again in }662, 
bringing out his Ercole Amante. His death occurred in Venice 
on the 14th of January 1676. I'wenty-.sevcn operas of Cavalli 
arc still extant, most of them being preserved in the library of 
St Mark at Venice. Monteverde had found opera a musico- 
literary experiment, and left it a magnificent dramatic spectacle. 
C'avalli succeeded in making opera a popular entertainment. 
He reduced Monteverde's extravagant orchestra to more practical 
limits, introduced melodious arias into his music and popular 
types into his libretti. His operas have all the characteristic 
exaggerations and absurdities of the 17th century, but they have 
also a remarkably strong sense of dramatic effect as well as a 
great musical facility, and a grotesque humour which was 
characteristic of Italian grand opera down to the death of 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

CAVALLINI, PIETRO (c, i279'-i364), Italian painter, born in 
Rome, was an artist of the earliest epoch of the modern Roman 
school, and was taught painting and mo.saic by Giotto while 
employed at Rome ; it is believed that he assisted his master in 
the mosaic of the Navicella or ship of St Peter, in the porch of the 
church of that saint. He also studied under the Cosmati. Lanzi 
describes him as an adept in both arts, and mentions with appro- 
bation his grand fresco of a Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable 
preservation j he was, moreover, versed in architecture and in 
sculpture. According to George Vertue, it is highly probable 
that Cavallini executed, in 1279, the mosaics and other orna- 
ments of the tomb of Edward the Confessorin Westminster Abbey. 
He would thus be the “ Petrus Civis Romanus ” whose name is 
inscribed on the shrine ; but a comparison of dates invalidates 
this surmise. He died in 1364, at the age of eighty-five, in the 
odour of sanctity, having in his later years been a man of eminent 
piety. He is said to have carved for the Basilica of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, close to Rome, a crucifix which spoke in 13*70 to a 
female saint. Some highly important works by Cavallini in the 
church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, Rome, have been recently 
discovered. 
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CAVALLOy TIBERIUS (1749-1809), Anglo-Italian electrician 
and natural philosopher, was bom on the 30th of March 1749 at 
Naples, where his father was a physician. In 1771 he came to 
England with the intention of pursuing a mercantile career, but 
he soon turned his attention to scientific work. Although he 
made several ingenious improvements in scientific instruments, 
his mind was rather imitative and critical than creative. He 
published numerous works on different branches of physics, 
including A Complete Treatise on Electricity (1777), Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties of Air and other permanently Elastic 
Fluids ), History and Practice of Aerostation (1785), Treatise 
on Magnetism (1787), Elements of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy (1803), Theory and Practice of Medical Electricity 
(1780), and Medical Properties of Factitious Air He died 

in London on the 21st of December 1809. 

CAVALLOTTI, FELICE (1842-189S), Italian politician, poet 
and dramatic author, was bom at Milan on the 6th of November 
1842. In i860 and 1866 he fought with the Garibaldian Corps, 
but first attained notoriety by his anti-monarchical lampoons in 
the Gazzetta di Milano and in the Gazzettina Rosa between 1866 
and 1872. lOlected to parliament as deputy for Corteolona in 
the latter year, he took the oath of allegiance after having 
publicly impugned its validity. Eloquence and turbulent com- 
bativeness in and out of parliament secured for him the leader- 
ship of the extreme Left on the death of Bertani in 1886. 
During his twelve years’ leadership his party increased in number 
from twenty to seventy, and at the time of his death his parlia- 
mentitry influence was greater than ever before. Though am- 
bitious and addicted to defamatory methods of personal attack 
which sometimes .savoured of political blackmail, Cavallotti's 
eloquent advocacy of democratic reform, and apparent generosity 
of sentiment, secured for him a popularity surpassed by that of 
no conten\porary save Crispi. Services rendered in the cholera 
epidemic of 1885, his numerous lawsuits and thirty-three duels, 
his bitter campaign against Crispi, and his championship of 
French interests, combined to enhance his notoriety and to 
increase his political influence. By skilful alliances with the 
marquis di Kudini he more than once obtained practical control 
of the Italian government, and exacted notable concessions 
to Radical demands. He was killed on the 6th of March 1898 
in a duel with Count Macola, editor of the conservative Gazetta 
di Venezia, whom he had assailed with characteristic intemper- 
ance of language. By his death the house of Savoy lost a re- 
lentless foe, and the revolutionary elements in Italy a gifted, 
if not entirely trustworthy, leader. (>1. w. S.) 

CAVALRY (Fr. cavalerie, Ger. Kavallerie or Reiter ei, derived 
ultimately from Late Lat. cahallus, horse), a word which came 
into use in military literature about the middle of the i6th 
century as applied to mounted men of all kinds employed for 
combatant purposes, whether intended primarily for charging in 
masses, in small bodies, or for dismounted fighting. By degrees, 
as greater refinement of terminology has become desirable, the 
idea has been narrowed down until it includes only “ horsemen 
trained to achieve the purpose of their commander by the com- 
bined action of man and horse,” and this definition will be found 
to cover the whole field of cavalry activity, from the tasks 
entrusted to the cavalry ” corps ” of 10,000 sabres down to the 
missions devolving on isolated squadrons and even troops. 

History, — The evolution of the c.avalry arm has never been 
uniform at any one time over the surface of the globe, but has 
always been locally modified by the conditions of 
each community and the stage of intellectual develop- u»t of 
ment to which at any given moment each had attained, mounua 
The first condition for the existence of the arm 
being the existence of the horse itself, its relative scarcity 
or the reverse and its adaptability to its environment in 
each particular district have always exercised a preponderating 
influence on the development of cavalry organization and 
tactics. The indigenous horses of Europe and Asia being 
very small, the first application of their capabilities for war 
purposes seems everywhere to have been as draught animals 
for chariots, the construction of which implies not only the 
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existence of level surfaces, perhaps of actual roads, but a very 
considerable degree of mechanical skill in those who designed and 
employed them. The whole of I ho classical and oriental mytho- 
logies, togfither with the earliest monuments of ICgypt, Assyria 
and India, are convincing on this point. Nowhere can wo find 
a Irace either of doseri[)tion or delineation of animals physically 
capable of carrying on their backs the armed men of the period. 
All the earliest allusions to the use of the horse in war either 
point directly to the employment as a draught animal, or where 
not specific, as in tlie description of the war-horse in Job, they 
would apply equally well to one harnessed to a chariot as to one 
ridden under the saddle. 

The first trace of change is to lie found, according to Prof. 
Wm. Ridgeway {Origin and Influence of the Thnroughi)red Horse , 
p. 24,^), in an Egyptian relief showing Nubians mounted on 
horses of an entirely different breed, taller and more pcjwerfiil 
than any which had gone before them. 'Khese horses appear 
to have come from the vicinity of Dongola, and the strain still 
survives in the Sudan. 'I'he breed is traced into Arabia, where 
only second-rate horses had been reared hitherto, and thence 
to different parts of Europe, where event nally centres of cavalry 
activity developed. The first detailed evidence of the existence 
of organized bodies of mounted men is to be lound in Xenophon, 
whose instructions for tlie breaking, training and command 
of a squadron remain almost as a model for modem practice. 
Their taclk'al employment, however, seems still to have been 
relatively insignificant, for the horses were still far too small 
and too few to deliver a charge with sufTicient momentum to 
break the heavy anned and disci pi ined hoplites. The strain of 
ancient battle was of an entirely different order to that of 
modem fighting. In the absence of proj(‘ctites of sufficient 
range and power to sweep n whole area, the fighting was entirely 
between the front ranks of the opposing forces. When a front 
rank fighter fell, his place w^as immediately token by his comrade 
in the rear, who look up the individual combat, excited by his 
comrade's fate but relatively fresh in mind and muscle. This 
process of feeding the fight from the rear could be protracted 
almost indefinitely. If then, as a consequence of a charge, a 
few mounted men did penetrate the ranks, they encountered 
such a crowd of well-protected and fresh swordsmen that they 
were soon pulled off their ponies and despatched. Now and 
again great leaders, A 1 exand<‘r, Tfannibal and Scipio Africanus, 
for inslanee, succeeded in riding down their opponents, but in 
the main, and as against the Roman infantry in particular, 
mounted troops proved of very little service on the battlefield. 

It was, however, otherwise in the sphere of strategy. There, 
information was of even greater importanee, bo<'a.use harder to 
obtain, than it is nowadays, and the army which could push out 
its feelers to the greater distance, surround its enemy and 
intercept his communications, derived nearly the same advan- 
tages as it does at present. Hence lx)1h sides provided them- 
selves with horsemen, and when these met, each in the per- 
formance of their several diili<*s, charges of masses naturally 
ensued. This explains the value attaching in the old days to the 
possession of horse-flesh and the rapid spread of the relatively 
new Dongola or African st rain over tlic then known world. 

The primitive instinct of aboriginal man is to throw stones 
or other missiles for purposes of defence (apes will throw anything 
they can find, but they never use sticks) ; hence, as the Romans 
penetrated ever farther amongst the barbarian tribes, their 
horsemen in first line found ever-increasing need for protection 
against projectiles. But the greater the weight of armour 
carried, the greater the demands upon the endurance of the 
horse. Then, as the weight -carrying breed was expensive 
and, with the decay of the Roman Empire, corruption and 
peculation spread, a limit was soon placed on the multiplic^ition 
of charging cavalry, and it bex^ame necessary to fall back on 
the indigenous pony, which could only carry a rider from placse 
to place, not charge. Thus there was a gradual levelling down 
of the mounted arms, the heavy cavalry becoming too heavy to ! 
gallop and the light not good enough for united action. Against j 
ffuch opponents, the lighter and better mounted tribesmen of I 


Asia found their ta^ easy. They cut off the supplies of the 
marching infantry, filled up or destroyed the w^elb, &c., and 
thus demonstrated the strategic necessity of superior mobility. 

With the decay of civilization discipline also disappeared, 
and, as discipline consists cssoutially ii\ the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the good of the community, its opposite, self-preservation, 
I:)ecame the guiding principle. 'Jhis in turn led to the increase 
of armour carried, and thence to the demand for heavier horses, 
and this demand working through several centuries led ulti- 
mately to the brtMjding of the great weight-cariydng animals on 
whose existence that of medieval chivalry depended. These 
horses, however, being very costly and practically useless for 
general purposes, could only become the property of the wealthy, 
who were too independent to feel the need of combination, and 
preferred to live on the spoliation and taxation of the weak. 
This spoliation eventually impelled the weaker men to combine, 
and at first their combination took tlu’ form of the construction 
of forllficd places, against w'hich mounted men w^rc powerless. 
On the other hand, expense pul a limit to the art‘a which fortifica- 
tions could enclose, and this again limited the supplies for the 
garrison. Horsemen sweeping the country for miles around had 
no difficulty in feeding themselves, and the surrender nf all 
beleaguered places through starvation w^as ultimatel)' inevitable, 
unless food ccuild be inlrodiu'ed from allied towns in the vicinity, 
Jt was of no use to introduce fighting men only into a place 
which primarily required food (cf. Lucknow, 1857) to protract 
its resistance. Hcncc some means had to be found to surround 
the supply-convoys with a physically imp)enetrahle shield, and 
eighteen-foot pikes in the hands of powerful disciplined soldiers 
met the requirements. Against eight to ten ranks of such men 
the best cavalry in the world, relying only on their swords, 
were helpless, and for the time (towards the close of the 15th 
century) infantry remained masters of the field on the continent 
of Europe. 

England meanwhile had developed on lines of her own. Thanks 
to her longbowmen and the military genius of her leaders, she 
might have retained indefinitely the command of the continent 
had it not been for the invention of gunpowder, which, though 
readily acc’Cpted by the English fur sieges in France, proved the 
lilt imate cause of their undoing. It was the French who developed 
the use of siege artilleiy^ most rapidly, and their cavalr\" were not 
slow to take the hint ; unlike the longbow and the crossbow, the 
pistol could be used effectively from horseback, and presently 
the knights and their retainers, having the deepest purses, 
provided themselves with long pistols in addition to their lances 
and swords. These weapons sent a bullet through any armour 
which a foot-soldier could conveniently carry, or liis comnmnder 
afford, and if anything went wrong with their mechanism (which 
was complicated and uncertain) the speed of his horse soon 
carried the rider out of danger. A new form of attack against 
infantry, introduced by the French at CcrisoJes, 1544, thus 
developed itself. A troop or squadron, formed in from twelve 
to sixteen ranks, trotted up to within pistol shot of the angle of 
the sfjuare to be attacked and halted ; then each rank in suc- 
cession cantered off man by man to the left, discharging his pistol 
at the square as he pa.ssed, and riding back to his phice behind the 
column to reload. This could be prolonged indefinitely, and 
against such tactics the infantry were pow’crless. The stakes 
carried by English archers to check the direct chaige of horse- 
men became useless, as did also chevaux de frtsCy though the 
latter (which originated in the 14th century) continued to be 
employed by the Austrians against the swiftly-charging 'lurks 
till the close of tlie 17th century. Thus it became necessary to 
devise some new impediment which, whilst remaining mobile, 
would also give cover and an advantage in the final hand-to- 
hand shock. The problem was solved in Bolicmia, Poland and 
Moravia (Hussite wars, about 1420), where, distances being great 
and the country open, greater mobility and capacity in the 
convoys became essential. Great trains of wagons were placed 
in charge of an infantry escort, of which a part had become 
possessed of firearms, and these moved across country in as 
many as twelve parallel lines drilled to form laagers ^ as nowadays 
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ki South Africa. Again the cavalry proved helpless, and for 
nearly a century in central Europe the word “ Wagenburg ” 
(wagon-fortress) became synonymous with “ army/* Then an 
unfortunate inspiration came to the wagon-men. A large gun 
was relatively cheaper to manufacture, and more effective 
than a small one. To keep their tissailants at a distance, tliey 
mounted wall-pieces of about one-inch bore on their wagons, 
j'or a moment the balance inclined in their favour, but the 
cavalry were quick to see their advantage in this new idea, and 
they immediately lollowcd suit. They, too, mounted guns on 
wheels, and, as their mobility gave them choice of position, they 
were able to concetilrate their fire against any side of the laager, 
and again ultimate surrender was the only way out of the 
defenders’ dilemma. 

'J'hc interesting problem thus raised was never finally solved, 
for the scene of action now shifted to western Europe, to the 
valle}' of the 1 \>, and more ])articularly to the Netherlands, 
where fortresses were closer together and the clayey nature of 
tlie Rhine della had already made paved roads necessary. Then, 
the Wagerifmrg being no longer needed for the short transits 
between one fortified town and another, the infantry reasserted 
themselves. Firearms having lx:en much improved in the interval 
the spearmen (pikemen) had already (about 1515) learnt to 
protect themselves by musketeers trained to take advantage of 
cover and ground somewhat in the same fashion as the modern 
skirmislier. 'fhesc musketeers kept light guns at a distance 
from their pikemen, but dared not venture far out, as their fire 
was altf'gether inadequate to stop a rush of liorseinen ; when the 
latter threatened to intervene, they had to run for safety to the 
squares of pikemen, whom they assisted in turn by keeping 
the cavalry beyond pistol range. Jlence the liorsemen had to 
fall back upon more powerful guns, and these, being slow and 
requiring more train, could lie most economically protected by 
infantry (see also Artillekv). 

Thus about the ( lose ol the i6th century western armies 
differentiated themselves out into the still existing three types* 
cavalry, artillery and infantry. Moreover, each type 
trth- subdivided, the cavalry becoming heavy, medium 

dragoons. At tliis period there was nothing to 
disturb the equilibrium of two contending forces except 
the characters of their respecti ve leaders. The mercenary element 
had triuirqihed everywhere over the feudal levies. The moral 
qualities of all were on the same indifferent lc\'cl, and Ixittles in 
the open followed one recognized course. Neither army being 
able to outmarch the other, both drew up masses of pikes in 
parallel lines. The musketeers covered the deployment of the 
iieavy guns on cither side, the cav'alry drew up on the wings and 
a strictly jiarallel fight ensued, for in the absence of a common 
cause for which men were willing to die, plunder was the ruling 
motive, and all control and discipline melted in the excitement 
of the cont est. 

It is to the growth of Protestantism that cavalry owes its next 
great forward leap. '1 o sweep the battlefield, it was absolutely 
essential that men should be ready to subordinate selfish con- 
siderations to the triumph of their cause. The Roman Catholicism 
of the day gave many loopholes for the evasion of clear duty, 
but from these the reformed faith was free, and it is to the 
reawakened sense of duty that Gustavus Adolphus appealed. 
This alone rendered combination amongst his subordinate 
leaders possible, and on this power of combination all his victories 
depended. Other cavalry soldiers, once let loose in the charge, 
could never be trusted to return to the field, the prospective 
plunder of the enemy’s baggage being too strong a temptation; 
but the king’s men could be depended on, and once brought 
back in formed bodies, they rode over the enemy’s skirmishers 
and captured his batteries. Then the equililiium of force 
was destroyed, and all arms combined made short work of the 
opposing infantry alone (Breitenfeld, 1631). But tiie Swedish 
king perished with his work half done, and matters reverted to 
their former condition until the appearance of Cromwell, another 
great leader capable of animating liis men with the spirit of 
devotion, again rendered the cavalry arm supreme. The essence 


of his success lay in tliis, tliat lus men were ready everywhere 
and always to lay down their lives for their common cai^. 
Whether scouting 70 m. to the front of their army, or fighting 
dismounted to delay the enemy at defiles or to storm fortified 
strongholds, or charging home on the battlefield, their will 
power, focused on, and in turn dependent on, the personality 
of their great leader, dominated all human instincts of fear, 
rapacity or selfishness. It is true that they had not to ride 
against the modern rifle, but it is equally tnje that there was no 
quick-firing artillery to carry terror through the enemy’s army, 
and it was against masses of spearmen and musketeers, not then 
subjected to bursting shells or the lash of shrapnel and rifle 
bullets, that the final charges had always to be ridden home. 

Each succeeding decade thereafter has seen a steady diminu- 
tion in the ultimate power of resistance of the infantry, and a 
correspomiing increase in the powtT of fire preparation at the 
dis|x>sal of the supreme leader; and the chancTsof chivalry Ixavc 
fluctualed with the gc'nius of that leader in the employment of 
the means at his disposal, and the topographical conditions 
existing within each theatre of war. During the campaigns in 
Flanders, with its multiplicity of fortresses and clayey soil, 
cavalry rapidly degenerated into mounted infantry, throwing 
aside sword and lance-proof armour, and adopting long muskets 
and heavier ammunition. J*rescntly they abandoned tlie charge 
at a gallop and reverted to an approach at the trot, and if (as 
at Blenheim) their influence proved decisive on the field of 
battle, this was because the conditions were common to both 
combatants, and the personal influence of “Corporal John,” as 
his .solditTs called Marlborough, ensured greater steadiness and 
better co-operation. 

When Frederick II. became king of l*russia (1740), he 
found his cavalry almost at the naciir of efficiency ; even his 
cuirassiers drilled principally on foot. “ 'J'hey can 
manoeuvre,” on foot, '‘with the same precision sls u^fniorm 
niy grcna(iiers, but unfortunately they arc equally 0/ 
slow.” His enemies the Austrians, thanks to their 
wars against the Turks who always charged at a 
gallop, had maintained greater dash and mobility, and at Moll- 
witz the Prussians only escaped disaster by the astounding 
rapidity of their infantry fire. In disgust the king then 
wrote, “ Die Cavallerie is nicht einmal wertli dasz sic der 
Teufel week holet,” and he immediately set about their re- 
form with his usual energy and thoroughness. Three years 
after Mollwitz, the result of his exertions was apparent in 
the greatly increased importance the arm acquired on the 
battlefield, and the charge of the Bayreuth dragoons at Hohen- 
friedlXTg (June 4, 3 745)> who with 1500 horses rode over and 
dispersed 20 Austrian battalions, bringing in 2500 prisoners and 
67 colours, will always rank as one of the most brilliant feats in 
military history.' The following years of peace (1745-1756) 
were devoted to the methodical preparation of the cavalry to 
meet the requirements that Frederick’s methods of war would 
make upon tliem, and it is to this period that llte student should 
devote special attention. From the very outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War (1756) this training asserted its influence, and 
Rossbach (1757) and Zorndorf ( 175 ^ 5 ) are the principal examples 
of what cavalry handled in masses can effect. At Rossbach 
General v. Seydlitz, at the head of 38 squadrons, practically 
began and ended the destruction of the French army, and at 
Zorndorf he saved the day for the Prussians by a series of the 
most brilliant charges, which successively destroyed the Russian 
right wing and centre. These battles so conclusively demon- 
strated the superiority of the Prussian cavalry that their enemies 
completely altered their tactical procedure. They now utilized 
their enormous numerical superiority by working in two separate 
armies, each almost as strong as the whole Prussian force. When 
the latter moved against either, the one Jthreatened immediately 
threw up heavy entrenchments, against which cavalry were, of 
course, ineffective, whilst the other pursued its march. When 
Frederick, having more or less beaten his immediate opponent, 

1 The loss of the regiment was twenty-eight killed and sixty-six 
wounded. 
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began to threaten the other army it entrenched likewise. Against 
these methods the Prussian army soon wore itself out, and though 
from time to time the cavalry locally distinguished itself, no 
further opportunities for great decisive blows presented them- 
selves. 

The increased demands made upon the mobility of the Prussian 
horsemen naturally resulted in the gradual rejection of everything 
which was not essential to their striking power. The long muskets 
and bayonets were laid aside, but the cuirass was retained for 
the melee, and by the close of the great struggle the various 
branches of the arm had differentiated themselves out in to the types 
still adhered to, heavy cavalry, dragoons, hussars, whose equip- 
ment as rc'gards essentials thenceforward hardly varied up to the 
latter years of the iqth century. The only striking difference 
lies in tlie entire rejection of the lance in the armament of the 
rharging squadrons, and the reason is charac’terislic of the prin- 
ciples of the day. The Prussian cavalry had realized that success 
was decided, not primarily by actual collision, but by the moral 
effect of the appeararu'e of an absolutely closed wall of horse- 
men approaching the ad\’ersarv at full speed. If tlie necessary 
degree of cohesion was attained, the otlicr side was morally beaten 
before collision tof)k place, and either turned to flight, or met the 
shock with so little resolution that it was ridden over without 
difhculty. In the former case any weapon was good enough 
to kill a flying enemy ; in the latter, in the melee which then 
ensued, the crush in the ranks of the victors was still so great 
that the lance was a hindrance rather than a help. 

In the years suc'ceeding the war the efficiency of the Prussian 
cavalry sank very rapidly, the initied cause being the death of 
Seydlitz at the early age of fifty-two. 11 is personality had alone 
dominated the discontent, lethargy and hopelessness created by 
ruthless financial econoruies. When he was gone, as always in the 
absence of a great leader, men lulapted their lis es to the line of 
least ri'sistance. In thirty years the wrec'k was complete, and 
within the splendid scjuadrons which liad l>een acenstomed to 
manteuvre witli perfect precision at the highest speed, there 
were (as J'. A. von der Marwitz in his Nn hlass clearly shows) not 
more than seven thoroughly trained men and horses to each, the 
remainder being trained for little longer and receiving less atten- 
tion than is the ciise with modern 2nd line or auxiliary cavalry. 

For the generation preceding the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Prederick the Great’s army, and especially his 
Cavalry ^'‘'^■valry, had become the model for all Europe, but 
in the the mainspring of the excellence of his squadrons 
«v< /«- was everA'where overlooked. Seydlitz had manoeuvred 
tioaary greut masses of horsemen, therefore every one else 
must have great masses also ; but no nation grasped 
the secret, viz. the unconditional obedience of the horse to 
its rider, on which his success had depended. Neither 
>vas it possible under the prevailing social conditions to 
se''ure the old stamp of horse, or the former attention to 
detail on the part of men and officers. In France, owing to the 
agricullural decay of the country'’, suitable remounts for charg- 
ing cavalry were almost unobtainalile, and as this particular 
branch of the arm was almost exclusively commanded by the 
.aristocracy it suffered most in the early days of the Revolution. 
The hussars, being chiefly recruile<l and officered by Alsatians and 
Germans from the Rhine provinces, retained their individuality 
and traditions much longer than the dragoons and cuirassiers, 
and, to the very close of the great wars, we find them always 
ready to charge at a gallop : but the unsteadiness and poor 
horsemanship of the other branches was so great that up to 1812, 
the year of their di‘structi||®i|<%hey always charged at a trot only, 
considering that the of superior cohesion thus gained 

more than balanced tfilWW^ftnomentum due to the slower pace. 

Generally, the gro\ 4 tlfctjfc the PVench cavalry service fefllowed 
the universal law. The)t><Mr 4 >ig horses went to the heavy charging 
cavali*)’’, viz. the ouirassitnij^he best light horses to the hussars, 
and the dragoons rcceivdKl^e remainder, for in principle they 
were only infantry placed TO horseback for convenience of loco- 
motion, aaiAwere not primarily intended for combined mounted 
action. Foitunalely for them, their principal adversaries, the 


Austrians, had altogether failed to grasp the lesson of the Seven 
Years’ War. Writing in 1780 Colonel Mack, a veiy capable 
officer, said, “ Even in 1769, the cavalry could not ride, could not 
manage to control their horses. Not a single squadron could keep 
its dressing at a gallop, and before they had gone fifty yards at 
least ten out of forty horses in the first rank would break out 
to the front,” and though the veteran field marshal Lacy 
issued new regulations, their spirit seems always to have escaped 
the executive officers. The British cavalry was almost worse 
off, for economy had reduced its squadrons to mere skeletons, 
and the traditional British style of horsemanship, radically 
different from that in vogue in France, made their training for 
combined action even more difficult than elsewhere. Hence the 
history of cavalry during the earlier campaigns of the Revolution 
is marked by no decisive triumphs, the results are always in- 
adequate when judged by the magnitude of the forces employed, 
and only the brilliant exploit fif the 15th Light Dragoons (now 
Hussars) at Villers en Couche (Ap)ril 24, 1794) deserves to be 
cited as an instance of the extraordinary influence which even 
a few horsemen can exercise over a demoralized or untrained moh 
of ^nfantr}^ 

Up to the campaign of Poland (see Napoleonic Campaigns) 
French victories were won chiefly by the brilliant infantry 
fighting, cavalry only intervening (as at Jena) to charge a l)eaten 
enemy and complete his destruction by pursuit. But after the 
terrible waste of life in the wilder of 1806-7, and the appalling 
losses in battle, Napoleon introduced a new form of attack. 
The case-shot preparation of his artiller>^ (see Artii,lf.p\ ) sowed 
confusion and terror in the enemy’s ranks, and the opportunitv 
was used by masses of cavalry. HeiK’cforward this method 
dominated the Napoleonic tactics and strategv. 1 'hc essential 
difference between this system and the Frcdericiiin lies in this, 
that with the artillery available in the former period it was not 
possible to say in ad\'anre at what point the inter\'ention of 
cavalry would be ne('essar>% hence the net'd for speed and 
precision of manoeuvre to ensure their arrival at the right time 
and }»lace. Napoleon now selected beforehand the point he 
meant to overwhelm and could bring his cavalry masses within 
striking distance at leisure. Once placed, it was only ncces.sary 
to induce them to run away in the recjuired direction to ov(t- 
whelm everything by sheer weight of men and horses. This 
method failed at VV^aterloo because the ground was too hcar^w, 
the .slope of It against the charge, and the whole condition of the 
horses too lf)w for the exertion demanded of them. 

The British cavalry from 1793 to 1815 suffered from the same 
causes which at the beginning of the 20th century brought 
about its breakdown in the South African War. Over-sea 
transport brought the horses to land in p^oor condition, and it 
was rarely possible to afford them sufficient time to recover and 
become accustomed to the change in forage, the conditions of 
the particular theatre of ojaTations, &:c., before they bad to be 
led against the enemy— hence a heavy rasimlty roll and the 
introduction into the ranks of raw unbroken horses which 
interfered with the precision of manceuvre of the remainder. 
Their losses (about 13 per annum) were small as compared 
with those of South Africa, but this is mainly accounted for by the 
fact that, operations being generally in the northern hemisphere, 
t!ie change of climate was never so severe. Tactically, they 
suffered, like the Austrians and Prussians, from the absence of 
any conception of the Napoleonic strategy amongst their principal 
leaders. As it was not known where the great blow was to fall, 
they were distributed along the whole line, and thus became 
habituated to the idea of operating in relatively small bodies. 
This is the worst school for the cavalry soldier, because it is only 
when working in masses of forty to sixty squadrons that the 
cumulative consequences of small errors of detail become so 
apparent as to con\nnrc all ranks of the necessity of conforming 
accurately to established prescriptions. Nevertheless, they still 
retained the practice of ch.arging at a gallop, and as a whole 
were by far the most efficient body of horsemen who survived 
at the close of the great wars. 

In the reaction that then ensued all over Europe, cavalry 
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practically ceased to exist. The financial and agricultural 
exhaustion of all countries, and of Prussia in particular, was so 
complete that money was nowhere to be found for the great 
concentrations and manoeuvre practices which are 
more essential to the efficiency of the cavalry than to 
century, l^^at of the other arms. Hence a whole generation of 
officers grew up in ignorance of the fundamental 
principles which govern the employment of their arm. It was 
not till 1848 that the Prussians began again to unite whole 
cavalry divisions for drill and manoeuvre, and the soldiers of the 
older generation had not yet passed away when the campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870 brought up again the realities of the battle-field. 
Meanwlu'Ie the introduction of long-range artillery and small 
arms had entirely destroyed the tactical relation of the three 
arms on which the Napoleonic tactics and strategy had been 
based, and the idea gained ground that the battle-field would no 
longer afford the .same opportunities to cavalry a.s before. The 
experiences gained by the Americans in the Civil War helped to 
confirm this preconception. If in battles waged between in- 
fantries armed only with muzzle-loading rifles, cavalry could find 
no o[)portunity to repeat past exploits, it was argued that its 
chances could not fail to be still further reduced by the breech- 
loader. But this reasoning ignored the principal fac'tors of former 
successes, 'rhe mounted men in America failed not as a con- 
sequence of the armament they encountered, but because the 
war brought out no Napoleon to create by his skill the opportunity 
for decisive ('avalry action, and to mass his men beforehand 
in confident anticipation. 'J’he same reasoning applies to the 
lCurofx*an campaigns of 1866 and 1870, and the results obtained 
by the arm were so small, in proportion to the numbers of squad- 
rons available anti to their cost of maintenance as compared with 
the other arms, that a strong reaction set in everywhere against 
thflfaoBSting instil ut ions, and the re-creation of the dragoon, under 
name of mounted rifleman, was advocated in the hope 
Wbbtuining a cheap and efficient substitute for the cavalryman. 
(fe< 3 [»ter events in South Africa and in Manchuria again brought 
thwquestion prominently to the front, but the essential difference 
fc^tween the old and new schools of thought has not been gener- 
ally realized. The “ mounted rifle ’’ adherents base their argu- 
ments on the greatly increased efficiency of the rifle itself. The 
“ cavalry ” school, on the other hand, maintains that, the weapon.*; 
themselves being everywhere substantially equal in efficiency, 
the advantage rests with the side which can create the most 
favourable conditions for their employment, and that, funda- 
mentally, superior mobility will always confer upon its possessor 
the choice of the circumstances un<ler which he will elect to 
engage. Where the two sides are nearly equally matched in 
mobility, neither side can afford the time to dismount, for the 
other will utilize that time to manoeuvre into a position which 
gives him a relative superiority for whichever form of attack he 
may elect to adopt, and this relative superiority will always more 
than suffice to eliminate any advantage in accuracy of fire that his 
opponent may have obtained by devoting his principal attention 
to training his men on the range instead of on the mounted 
manoeuvre ground. 

Finally, the “cavalry ” school reasons that in no single cam- 
paign since Napoleon’s time have the conditions governing 
encounters been normal. Either the roadless and barren nature 
of the country has precluded of itself the rapid marching which 
forms the basis of all modern strategy, as in America, Turkey, 
South Africa, and Manchuria, or the relative power of the infantry 
and artillery weapons, as in Bohemia (1866) and in France (1870), 
has rendered wholly impossible the creation of the great tactical 
opportunity characteristic of Napoleon’s later method, for there 
then existed no means of overwhelming the enemy with a suffi- 
cient hail of projectiles to render the penetration of the cavalry 
feasible. The latest improvement in artillery, viz. the perfected 
shrapnel and the quick-firing guns, have, however, enormously 
facilitated the attainment of this primary fire superiority, and, 
moreover, it has simplified the procedure to such a degree that 
Napoleon is no longer needed to direct. The battles of the future 
will thus, in civilized countries, revert to the Napoleonic type. 
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I and the side which possesses the most highly trained and mobile 
force of cavalry will enjoy a greater relative superiority over its 
adversary than at any period since the days of Frederick. 

The whole experience of the past thus goes to show that no 
nation in peace has ever yet succeeded in maintaining a highly 
trained cavalry sufficiently numerous to meet all the demands 
of a great war. Hence at the outbreak of hostilities there has 
always been a demand for some kind of supplementary force 
which can relieve the regular squadrons of those duties of ob- 
servation and exploration which wear down the horses most 
rapidly and thus render the squadrons ineffective for their 
culminating duty on the battle-field. I'his demand has been met 
by the enrolment of men willing to fight and rendered mobile 
by mounts of an inferior description, and the greater the urgency 
the greater has been the tendency to give them arms which they 
can quickly learn to use. To make a man an expert swordsman 
or lancer has always taken years, but he can be taught to use 
a musket or rifle sufficiently for his immediate purpose in a vary 
short time. Hence, to begin with, arms of this description have 
invariably been issued to him. But once these bodies have been 
formed, and they have come into collision with trained cavalry, 
the advanUiges of mobility, combined with the pf>wer of shock, 
have become so apparent to all, that insensibly the “dragoon” 
has developed into the cavalry soldier, the rate of this evolution 
being conditioned by the nature of the country in which the 
fighting look place. 

This evolution is l>est seen in the American C!ivil War. 'J’he 
men of the mounted forces engaged had been trained to the use 
of the rifle from childhood, while the vast majority had never 
seen a sword, hence the formation of “ mounted rifles ” ; and 
the.so “ mounted rifles ” developed precisely in accordiuice with 
the nature of their surroundings. In districts of virgin forests 
and marshland they remained “ mounted rifles,” in the open 
prairie country of the west they became cavalry pure and simple, 
though for want of time they never rivalled the precision of 
manoeuvre and endurance of modem Prussian or Austrian horse. 
In South Africa the .same sequence was followed, and had the 
Boer War lasted longer it is certain that such Boer leaders as 
de Wet and de la Key would have reverted to cavalry tactics 
of shock and cold steel at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Therefore when we find, extending over a cycle of ciges, the 
same causes producing the .same effects, the natural conclusion is 
that the evolution of the cavalry arm is subject to a universal 
law which persists in spite of all changes of armament. 

Employment of Cavalry . — It is a fundamental axiom of all 
military action that the t)fficer commanding the cavalry of any 
force comprising the three arms of the service is in the strictest 
.sen.se an executive officer under the officer commanding that 
particular force as a whole. The latter again is himself responsible 
to the political power he represents. When intric.ate politkal 
problems are at stake, it may be, and generally is, quite impractic- 
able that any subordinate can share the secret knowledge of 
the power to which he owes his allegiance. 

The essence of the value of the cavalry soldier’s services 
lies in this, that the demand is never made upon him in its 
supremest form until the instinct of the real commander realizes 
that the time has come. Whether it be to cover a retreat, and 
by the loss of hundreds to save the lives of tens of thousands, 
or to complete a victory with commensurate results in the 
opposite direction, the obligation remains the same — to stake 
the last man and horse in the attainment of the immediate 
object in view, the defeat of the enemy. This at once places the 
leader of cavalry in face of his principal problem. It is a matter 
of experience that the broader the front on which he can deliver 
a charge, the greater the chances of success. However strong 
the bonds of discipline may be, the line is ultimately, and at a 
certain nervous tension, only a number of men on horses, acting 
and reacting on one another in various ways. When therefore, 
of two lines, moving to meet one another at speed, one sees 
itself overlapped to either hand, the men in the line thus over- 
lapped invariably and inevitably tend to open outwards, so as 
at least to meet their enemy on an equal frontage. Henc« 
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every cavalry commander tries to strike at the flank of Iris enemy, 
and the latter manceuvres to meet him, and if both have equal 
mobility, loCid collision must ensue on an equal and parallel 
front. Therefore both strive to put ever)" available mail and horse 
in their first line, and if men and horses were invulnerable such 
a line would sweep over the ground like a scythe and nothing 
could withstand it. Since, however, bullets kill at a distance, 
and inequalities and unforeseen difficulties of the ground may 
throw hundreds of horses and ridei's, a working compromise 
has to be found to meet eventualities, and, other things being 
equal, victory inclines to the leader who best njeasures the risks 
and uncertainties of his undertaking, and keeps in hand a 
sufTicierit reserve to meet all chances. 

Thus there has arisen a saying, which is sometimes regarded 
as axiomatic, that in cavalry encounters the last closed reserve 
always wins. The truth is really that he who has best judged 
the situation and the men on both sides finds himself in possession 
of the last reserve at the critical moment. The next point is, 
how to ensure the presence of this reserve, and what is the critical 
moment. The battli'-fiekl is the critical moment in each phase 
of every campaign - not the mere chance locality on which a 
combat takes place, but the derisive arena on whicli the strategic 
consequences of all pre-existing coiulitions of national cxdiesion, 
national organization and of civilization are focused. It is indeed 
the judgment-seat of nature, on which the right of the race to 
survive in the struggle for existence is weighed and measured in 
the most impartial scales. 

Before, however, the final decision of the battle-field can l>e 
attained, a wh(jle series of sulxjrdinalc dccisifjns have t<i l>e fought 
out, success in each of which corKlItvons the result of the next 
series of encounters. Every commanding officer of cavalry 
thus finds liirnsclf successively called on to win a victory locally 
at any cost, and the question of economy of force does not concern 
him at all. Hence tl>c same fundamental rules apply to all 
cavalry combats, of whatever magnitude, and condition the whole 
of cavalry tactics. Broadly speaking, if tw'o cavalries of approxi- 
mately equal mobility marueuvre against each other in open 
country, neither side can afford the loss of time that dismounting 
to fight on foot entails. Hence, assuming that at the outset 
of a campaign each side aims at securing a decisivt? success, botli 
seek out an open plain and a mounted charge, sword in hand, 
for the decision. When the speed and skill of the combatants 
are approximately equal, collision easues simultaneously along 
parallel fronts, and the threat of the overlapping line is the 
principal factor in the decision, 'I'he better the individual 
training of man and horse tht; less will be the chances of unsteadi- 
ness or local failures in execution, and the less the need of re.scr\"es ; 
hence the force which feels itself the most pcrfe.ct in the individual 
efficiency of Ixith man and horse (on which therefore the whole 
ultimately depends) can afford to keep fewer men in reserve and 
can thus increase the width of its first line for the direct collision. 
Careful preparation in peace is therefore the first guarantee of 
success in action. This means that cavalry, unlike infantry, 
cannot be expanded by the absorption of reserve men and horses 
on the outbreak of hostilities, but must be maintained at war 
strength in peace, ready to take the field at a moment's notice, 
and this is actually the standard of readiness attained on the 
continent of Europe at the present day. 

Further, unilormity of speed is the essential condition for the 
execution of dosed charges, and this obviously cannot be assured 
if big men on little horses and small men on big horses are in- 
discriminately mixed up in the same units. Horses and men 
have therefore been sorted out everywhere into tliree categories, 
/igA/, mediam and heavy ^ and in periods when war was practically 
chronic, suitable duties liave been allotted to eadi. It is dear, 
on purely mechanical grounds, that the greater the velocity of 
motion at tlie moment of collision the greater will be the chances 
of success, and this greater speed will be on the side of the bigger 
horses as a consequence of their longer stride. On the otlu r hand, 
tliese horses, by reason of their greater weight, are used up much 
more rapidly than small ones. Hence, to ensure the greater 
speed at the moment of contact, it is necessary to save them as 


much as possible to keep them fresh for the .shock only, and this 
1ms been the practice of all great cavalry leaders all over the world, 
and has only been departed from under special circumstances, 
as by the Germans in France in 1870, when their cavalry prac- 
tically rode everywhere unopposed. 

Collisions, however, must be expjected by every body of 
troops large or snmll ; hence each regiment — ultimately each 
squadron — endeavours to save its horses as far as this is com- 
patible with the attainment of the special object in view, and this 
lias led everywhere and always to a demand for some inter- 
mediate arm, less expensive to raise and maintain tlian cavalry 
proper, and able to rover the ground with sufficient rapidity 
and colled the information necessary to ensure the proper 
direction of the cav'alry ('(unmands. Originally this intermediate 
force received the designation of dragoons ; hut since under 
pressure of circumstances during long periods of war these 
invariably improved themselves into cavalry and became 
pennane.nt units in the army organization, fresh luiincs have 
had to be invented for them, of winch Mounted Infantr)'^ and 
Mounted Rifles are the latest, and every improvement in firearms 
has led to an increased demand for tlicir services. 

It is now rtdatively easy to trace out the considerations which 
should govern the employment of his cavalry by tlu* officer 
commanding a force of the thrf*c arms. Assuming for purposes 
of illustration an army numericidly weak in cavalry, wliat course 
will best ensure the presence of the greatest number of sabres at 
the decisive point, f.r. on the battle-field ? 'I’o jaish out cavaliy 
screens far to the front will be to court destruction, nor is the 
information they obtain of much real service unless the means 
to act upon it at once is at hand. This can can only be supplied 
economically by the use of strong advanced guards of infantry, 
and such supplementary security and information as these may 
require will he best supplied by mounted infantry, the sacrifice 
of whom will disturb least tlic fighting integrity of the whole airm^r- 

imagine an army of 300,000 men advancing by live paridlB 
roads on a front of 50 m,,each column (60,000 men, 2 army corjis) 
being covered by a strong advance guard, coming in contact with 
a similarly constituted army moving in an opposite direction. 
A series of engagements will ensue, in each of which the object 
of tlic local commander will be to paralyse his o])j)onc‘nt's 
will-power by a most vigorous attack, so that his superior 
officer folio wii^ him on the .same road will be Iree to act as he 
choose.s. The front of the two armies will now he defined by a 
line of combats localized each about a comparatively small 
area, and between them will be wide gaps which it will be the 
chief business of the directing minds on either side to cltjse by 
other troops as soon as possible. Generally tlic call will be made 
upon the artillery fur this purpose, since they can cover the re- 
quired distances far more rapidly tlmn infantry. Now, as artillery 
is jxiwerless when limbered up and always very vulnerable on 
the flanks of the long lines, a strong cavalry escort will hav e to 
be assigned to them which, trotting forward to screen the march, 
will either come in contact with tlic enemy’s cavalry advancing 
witli a similar object, or themselves find an opportunity to catch 
the enemy’s guns at a disadvantage. 'I'hcsc are opportunities 
for the cavalry, and if necessary it must sacrifice itself to turn 
them to the best account. The whole course of the Ijattle 
depends on success or failure in the early formation of great lines 
of guns, for ultimately the victor in the artillery duel finds 
himself in command of the necessary balance of guns which are 
needed to prepare the way for his final decisive infantry attack. 
If this latter succeeds, then any mounted men who can gallop 
and shoot will suffice for pursuit. If it fails, no cavalry, however 
gallant, has any hope of definitely restoring the combat, for 
against victorious infantry, cavalry, now as in llie past, can but 
gain a little time. This time may indeed be worth the price at 
which it can be bought, but it will always be more economical 
to concentrate all efforts to prevent the emergency arising. 

After the Franco-German War much was written about the 
possibility ot vast cavalry encounters to be fought far in advance 
of the main armies, for the purpose of obtaining information, 
and ideas were freely mooted of wide-flung raids traversing 
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the enemy's communications, breaking up his depots, reserve 
formations, &c. But riper consideration has relegated these 
suggestions to the background, for it is now evident that such 
expeditions involve the dissemination of force, not its concentra- 
tion. Austria and France, for example, would scarcely throw their 
numerically inferior cavalry against the Germans, and nothing 
would suit them better than that the latter should hurl their 
squadrons against the frontier guards, advanced posts, and, 
generally, against unbeaten infantry ; nor indeed would the 
Germans stultify their whole strategic teaching by weakening 
themselves for the decisive struggle. It follows therefore that 
cavalry reconnaissance duties will be strictly local and tactical, 
and tliat arrangement.^ will be made for procuring strategical 
information by wireless telegraphy, balloons, motor cars, bicycles, 
&c., and that on the whole that nation will be best served in 
war which has provided in peace a nucleus of mounted infantry 
capable of rapid expansion to fill the gap which history shows 
always to have existed between the infantry and the cavalry. 
Such troops need not be organized in large bodies, for their 
mission is to act by “ slimness,” not by violence. They must 
be the old “ verlorene Haufe ” (Awg/fre, “ forlorn hope ”) of 
former days, men whose individual bravery and decision is of 
the higliest order. But they can never become a ” decision- 
compelling arm,” though by their devotion they may well hope 
to obtain the grand opportunity for their cavalry, and share with 
them in harvesting the fruits of victory. 

The groat cavalry encounters of forty to sixty squadrons on 
either side, which it has been shown must arise from the necessity 
of screening or preventing the formation of the all-important 
artillery lines, will take their form mainly from the topographical 
conditions of the district, and since on a front of 60 to 100 m. 
these may vary indefinitely, cavalry must be trained, as 
indeed it always has been, to fight either on foot or on horseback 
as occasion requires. In cither case, thoroughness of preparation 
in horsemanship (which, be it observed, includes horsemastership) 
is the first essential, for in the end victory will rest with the side 
which can put in the right place with the greatest rapidity the 
greatest number of sabres or rifles. In the case of rifles there is 
a greater margin of time available and an initial failure is not 
irremediable, but the underlying principle is the same in either 
case ; and since it is impossible to foretell exactly the conditions 
of the collision, all alike, according to the class to which they 
belong, must be brought up to the highest stondard, for this alone 
guarantees the smooth and rhythmical motion required for 
covering long distances with the least expenditure of phy.sical 
and nervous strength on the part both of horse and rider. As a 
consequence of successes gained in these preliminary encounters, 
opportunities will subsequently ari.se for the balance of fresh or 
rallied squadrons in hand to ride home upon masses of infantry 
disorganized and demoralized by the combined fire of infantry 
and artillery, and such opportunities are likely to be much more 
numerous at the outbreak of future wars than they have been in 
the past, because the enormous gain in range and rapidity of 
fire enables a far greater weight of metal to be concentrated on 
any chosen area within a given time. It cannot be too often 
reiterated that cavalry never has ridden over unshaken infantry 
of average quality by reason of its momentum alone, but that 
every successful cavalry charge has always owed its issue to a 
previously acquired moral superiority which has prevented the 
infantry from making adequate u.se of their means of defence. 
Nor will such charges enUiil greater losses than in the past, for, 
great though the increiise of range of modern infantry weapon.*? 
has been, the speed and endurance of cavalry has increased in 
a yet higher ratio ; whereas in Napoleon’s days, with an extreme 
range for musketry of 1000 yds., cavalry were expected only 
to trot 800 yds. and gallop for 200, nowadays with an extreme 
infantry range of under 4000 yds., the cavalry are trained to 
trot for 800a yds. and gallop for 2000. ^ 

Neither the experiences in South Africa nor those in Manchuria 
seriously influenced the views of the leading cavalry experts 
as above outlined, for the conditions of both cases were entirely 
abnormal. No nation in western Europe can afford to mount 


the whole of its able-bodied manhood, nor, with the restricted 
area of its possessions, could repeat the Boer tactics with useful 
effect ; in Manchuria, the theatre of operation was so far roadless, 
and the motives of both combatants so distinct from any con- 
ceivable as a basis for European strategy, that time was ^ways 
available to construct entrenchments and obstacles physically 
insuperable to mounted arms. In western Europe, with its ex- 
treme development of communications, such tactics are impractic- 
able, and under the system of compulsory service which is in 
force in all nations, an early decision must be sought at any cost. 
This motive imposes a rapid-marching campaign in the Napole- 
onic style, and in such warfare there is neither time nor energy 
available for the erection of extemporised fortresses. Victory 
must therefore fall to the side that can develop the greatest 
fire power in the shortest time. The greatest factor of fire power 
is the long artillery lines, and as cavalry is the one arm which by 
its mobility can hamper or prevent the formation of such lines, on 
its success in this task all else must depend. Hence both sides 
will concentrate every available horse and man for this special 
purpose, and on the issue of the collisions this mutual concentra- 
tion must entail will hang the fate of the battle, and ultimately 
of the nation. But the cavulr>^ which will succeed in this task 
will be the one in which the spirit of duty burns brightest, and the 
oath of allegiance, renewed daily on the cross of the sword, is 
held in the highest esteem. 

Organization . — The existing organization of cavalry throughout 
the civilized world is an instance of the “ survival of the fittest 
in an extreme form. The execution of the many manccuvres 
with the speed and precision which condition success is only 
possible by a force in which, as Frederick the Great said, ” every 
horse and trooper has been finished with the same care that a 
watchmaker bestows upon each wheel of the watch mechanism.” 
Uniformity of excellence is in fact the keystone of success, and 
this is only attainable where the mass is subdivided into groups, 
each of which requires superintendence enough to absorb the 
whole energy of an average commander. Thus it has been found 
by ages of experiment that an average officer, with the assistance 
of certain subordinates to whom he delegates as much or as little 
responsibility as he pleases, finds his time fully occupied by the 
care of about one hundred and fifty men and horses, each in- 
dividual of which he must understand intimately, in character, 
physical strength and temper, for hor.se and man must be 
matched with the utmost care and judgment if the best that each 
is capable of is to be attained. The fundamental secret of the 
exceptional efficiency attained by the Prussian cavalry lies in 
the fact that they were the first to realize what the above implies. 
After the close of the Napoleonic Wars they made their squadron 
commanders responsible, not only for the training of the com- 
batants of their unit, but also for the breaking in of remounts 
and the elementary teaching of recruits as well, and in this manner 
they obtained an intimate knowledge of their material which is 
almost unattainable by British officers owing to the conditions 
entailed by foreign service and frequent changes of garrisons. 

Further, to obtain the maximum celerity of manoeuvre with 
the minimum exertion of the horses, the squadron requires to 
be subdivided into smaller units, generally known as troops^ 
and experience has shown that with 128 sabres in the ranks 
(the average strength on parade, after deducting sick and young 
horses, and the n.c. officers required as troop guides, &c.) four 
troops best satisfy all conditions ; as, with this number, the 
squadron will, under all circumstances of ground and surroundings, 
make any c^nge of formation in less time and with greater 
accuracy than with any other number of subdivisions. The size 
of the unit next above the squadron, the regimenij is again fixed 
by the number of subordinates that an average commander can 
control, and the universal experience of all arms has settled this 
as not less than four and not more than eight. Experiments 
with eight and even ten squadrons have been tried both in 
Austria and Prussia, but only exceptional men have succeeded 
in controlling such large bodies effectively, and in the end the 
normal has been fixed at four or five squadrons in quarters, 
and three or four in the field. Of these, the larger number 
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is undoubtedly preferable, for, with the work of the quarter- 
master unfi the adjutant to supervise, in addition, the regimental 
commander is economically applied to the l.'>est advantage. 
The essential point, however, is that the officer commanding the 
regiment does not interfere in details, but commands his four 
squadron commanders, his quartermaster, and his adjutant, 
and holds them absolutely responsible for results. 

There is no unity of practice in the constitution of larger units, 
brigades vary according to circumstances from two regiments 
to four, and the composition of di\’isions fluctuates similarly. 
'J'he custom in the German cavalry has l>een to form brigades of 
two regiments and divisions of three brigades, but this practice 
arose primarilv from the system of recruiting and has no tactical 
arlvantiige. 'i'he territory assigned to each army corps provides 
men and horses for two regiments of cuirassiers or lancers (classed 
as heavy in Germany), two of dragoons, and two of hussars, 
and since it is clearly essential to ensure uniformity of speed and 
endurance within those units most likely to have to work together, 
it was impossible to mix the different classes. But the views now 
current as to the tactical employment of cavalry contemplate 
the employment not only of divisions but of whole cavalry 
corps, forty to sixty squadrons strong, and these may be called 
on to fulfil the most various missions. The farlliest and swiftest 
reconnaissances are the province of light cavalry, i.e, hussars, 
the nuist obstinate attack and defence of localities the task 
of dragoons, and the decisive charges on the bat tlc-tield essentially 
the duty of the heavy cavalry. It seems probable then that 
tlie brigade will be('ome the highest unit the composition of which 
is ftxiid in jicarc, and that divisions and corps will be put together 
by brigades of uniform composition, and assigned to the several 
sections of the theatre of war in which each is likely to find the 
most suitable field for its special character. This was the case 
in the h'rederician and Naj)oleoTuc epochs, when efficiency and 
experience in the field far outweighed considerations of ad- 
ministration and convenience in quarters. 

Hitherto, horse artillery in FAirope has always formed an 
integral portion of the divisional organization, but the system 
has never worked well, and in view of the technical evolution 
of artillery material is no longer considered desirable. As it is 
always possible to assign one or more 1 nit t cries to any particular 
brigade whose line of inarch will bring it across villages, defiles, 
&c. (where tlic support of its fire will be essential), and on 
the battle-field itself responsibility for the guns is likely to prove 
more of a hindrance than a help to the cavalry commander, 
it is probable that horse artillery will revert to the inspection of 
its own technical offic<Ts, and that the sole tie wdiich will be re- 
tained between it and the cavalry will be in the batteries being 
informed as to the cavalry units they are likely to serve with in 
war, so that the officers may make themselves acquainted with 
the idiosyncrasies of their future commanders. The same course 
will be pursued with the engineers and technical troops required 
for the cavalry, but it seimis jwol^able that, in accordance with a 
suggestifin made by MoUke after the ]8h6 campaign, the supply 
columns for one or more cavalry corps will be held ready in peace, 
and specially organized to attain the highest possible mobility 
which modern technical progress can ensure. 

The general causes whi(di have led to the differentiation of 
cavalry into the three t>^pes — hussars, dragoons and heavy — 
have already been dealt with. Obviously big men on little horses 
cannot manoeuvre side by side with light men on big horses. 
Also, since uniformity of excellence within the unit is the prime 
condition of efficiency, and the greatest personal dexterity is 
required for the management of sword or laAce on horseback, 
a further sorting out became necessary, and thobest light weights 
were put on the best light h#Mes and called hussars, the best 
heavy weights on the best fcWWy^orses and called lancers, the 
average of either type t)ec 4 Ril|fc ^dragoons and cuirassiers. In 
England, the lance not heiflg' ilraigenous and the conditions of 
foreign service making adherence to a logical system impossible, 
lancers are medium cavalry, but the difference of weights carried 
and type of horses is too small to render these distinctions of 
practical moment. In Germany, where every suitable horse 


finds its place in the ranks and men have no right of individual 
selection, the distinctions are still maintained, and there is a 
very marked difference between the weights carried and the 
types of men and horses in each branch, though the dead weight 
which it is still considered necessary to carry in cavalries likely 
to manoeuvre in large masses hardly varies with the weight of 
the man or size of the horse. 

Where small units only are required to march and scout, the 
kit can be reduced to a minimum, everything superfluous for 
the moment being carried on hired transport, as in Soutli Africa. 
But when 10,000 horsemen liave to move l.)y a single road all 
transport must be left miles to the rear, and greater mobility 
for the whole is attained by carrying upon the horse itself the 
essentials for a period of some weeks. Still, even allowing for 
this, it is impossible to account for the extraordinary load that 
is still considered necessary. In India, the British lancer, 
averaging 11 st. per man, could turn out in marching order at 
37 St. 8 lb (less forage nets). In Germany, the hussar, averaging 
10 St. 6 It), rode at 18 st., also without forage, and the cuirassier 
at 21 st. to 22 st. Cavalry equipment is, in fact, far too heavy, 
for in the interests of the budgets of the departments which supply 
saddlery, harness, everything is made so as to last for many 
years. Cavalry saddles fifty years old frequently remain in good 
condition, but the losses in horse-flesh this excessive solidity 
entails are ignored. 'I'he remount accounts are kept separately, 
and few realize that in war it is cheaper to replace a horse than 
a saddle. In any case, the annamenl alone of the cavalry soldier 
makes great demands on the horses. His sword and scabbard 
weigh about 4 lb, carbine or rifle 7 lb to 0 It), 120 rounds of 
ammunition with pouches and bells about 12 lb, lance about 5 It), 
and two days' forage and hay at the lowest 40 tb, or a gross total 
of 70 It.) or 5 st., which with tt st. for the man brings the total 
to 16 st. ; add to this the lightest possible saddle, bridle, cloak 
and blanket, and 17 st. 8 ib is approximately the irreducible 
minimum. It may be imagined what care tind management 
of the horses is required to enable tliem under such loads to 
manoeuvre in masses at a trot, and gallop for distances of 5 m, 
and upwards without a moment for dismounting. 

Reamnaissance and Sroultng . — Alter 1870 public opinion, 
misled by the performances of the “ ubiipiitous Uhlan and 
disappointed by the absence of great cavalry charges oti the fi(‘ld 
of battle, came somewlial hastily to the conclusion that the day 
of “shock tactics'’ was past and the future of cavalry lay in 
acting as the eyes and ears of the following armies. But, as 
often happens, the fact was overlooked that the Cierman cavalry 
screen was entirely unopposed in its niconnoitring expeditions, 
and it was not fill long atterw’ards that it became a])parenl how 
very little these far-flung reconnais.sances had contributed to 
the total success. 

It has been calculated by German cavalry experts that not 
I % of the reports sent in by the scouts during the advance from 
the Saar to the Meuse. August 1870, were of appreciable import- 
ance to the headquarters, and that before the orders based upon 
this evidence reached the front, events frequently anticipated 
them. Generally the conviction has asserted itself, that it is 
impossible to train the short-service soldiers of civilized nations 
sufficiently to render their reports worth the trouble of collating, 
and if a few' cases of natural aj)titude do exist nothing can ensure 
that these particular men should be sufficiently well mounted to 
transmit their information with sufficient celerity to be of im- 
portance. It is of little value to a commander to know that 
the enemy was at a given spot forty-eight hours previously, 
unless the sender of the report has a sufficient force at his disposal 
to compel the enemy to remain there ; in other words, to attack 
and hold him. Cavalry and horse artillery alone, however, cannot 
economically exert this holding power, for, whatever their effect 
against worn-out men at the close of a great battle, against fresh 
infantry they are relatively powerless. Hence, it is probable 
that we sha\l see a revival of the strategic advanced guard of all 
arms, as in the Napoleonic days, which will not only reconnoitre, 
but fix the enemy until the army itself can execute the manoeuvre 
designed to effect his destruction. The general situation of the 
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enemy s masses will, in western Europe, always be sufficiently 
fixed by the trend of hij^ railway communications, checked by 
reports of spies, newspapers, &c., for, with neutral frontiers 
everywhere within a few hours’ ride for a motor cyclist, anything 
approaching the secrecy of the Japanese in Manchuria is quite 
unattainable, and, once the great masses begin to move, the 
only “ shadowing ” which holds out any hope of usefulness is 
that undertaken by very small selected parties of officers, per- 
fectly mounted, daring riders, and accustomed to cover distances 
of loo m. and upwards. These will be supported by motor cars 
and advanced feelers from the field It^legraphs, though probably 
the motor car would carry the eye-witness to his destination in 
less time than it would take to draft and signal a complete report. 

1 actical scouting, now as always, is invaluable for securing the 
safety of the mart'hing and sleeping troops, and brigade, divisional 
and corps commanders will remain dependent upon their own 
Rcjuadrons for the solution of the immediate tactical problem 
before them ; but, since both sides will employ mounted men to 
screen their operations, intelligence will generally only be won 
l\v fighting, and the side which can locally develop a marked fire 
sui)eriority will l^e the more likely to obtain the information it 
requires. In this direction tlie introduction {>f the motor car 
and of cyclists is likely to exercise a most important influence, 
but, whatever may be the conveyance, it must he looked upon 
as a means of advance only, never of retreat. The troops thus 
conveyed must be used to seize villages or defiles about which 
the cavalry and guns can manoeuvre. 

Formations and Drill, — ('avalry, wh(*n mounted, act exclusively 
by shock ** or more precisely by “ the threat of their .shock,” 
tor the immediate result of collision is actually decided some 
instants before this collision takes place. JOxperience has shown 
that the best guarantee lor surcoss in this shock is afforded by 
a two-deep line, the men riding knee to knee within each squadron 
at least. Perfect caN’ulry can charge in larger bodies without 
intervals between the squadrons, but, ordinarily, intervals of 
about lo yds. between adjacent sffuadrons are kept to localize 
any partial unsteadiness due to difficulties of ground, casualties, 
&c. The obvious draN\ hacks of a two-deep line are that it 
halvc.s the possible extent of front, and that if a front-rank 
horse falls the rear-rank horse generally tumbles over it also. 
To minimize the latter evil, the charge in two successive line.s, 
150 to 2oo*y(.ls, apart, has often been advocated, but this has 
never stood the test of serious cavalry fighting; first, because 
when squadrons arc galloping fast and alwav.s striving to keep 
the touch to the centre, if a horse falls the adjacent horses clo.se 
in with such force that their sidelong collision may throw down 
more and always creates violent oscillation ; and secondly, be- 
cause owing to the dust raised by the first rank the following 
one can never maintain its true direction. It is primarily to 
avoid the danger and difficulty arising from the dust tliat the 
ranks in manoeuvre are closed to within one horse’s length, as, 
wh(‘n moving at speed, the rear rank is past before the dust has 
time to rise. 

Of all formations, the line is the most difficult to handle, and, 
particularly, to conceal — hence various formations in column are 
necessary for the preliminary manoeuvres requisite to place the 
squadrons in position for the final deployment previous to the 
charge. Many forms of these columns have been tried, but, 
setting aside the columns intended exclusively for marching 
along roads, of which “ sections ” (four men abreast) is most 
usual in England, only these survive : — 

Squadron column. 

Double column of squadrons. 

Half column. 

In sqtiadron column, the troops of the squadron formed are in 
line one behind the other at a distance equal to the front of the 
troop in line. The ideal squadron consists of 128 men formed 
in two ranks giving 64 files, and divided into four troops of 16 files 
— a larger number of troops makes the drill too complicated, a 
smaller number makes each troop .slow and unhandy. When 
the squadron is weak, therefore, the troop should still be main- 
tained as near 16 files as possible, the number of troops being if 


necessary reduced. Thus with only 32 files, two troops of 16 
files would be better than four of only 8 files. 

All other formations of the regiment or brigade are funda- 
mentally derived from the squadron column, only varying with 
the order in which the squadrons are grouped, and the intervals 
which separate them. Thus the regiment may move in line of 
squadron columns at close interval, i.e. 11 paces apart or in 
double column as in the diagram. To form line for the charge, 
the squadrons open out, still in column, to full interval, i.e. 
the width they occupy when in line ; and then on the command 
“ Line to the front,” each troop moves up to its place in line as 
shown in tlie diagram. When in line a large body of cavalry 
can no longer vary its direction without sacrificing its appearance 
of order, and as above pointed out, it is this appearance of order 
which really decides the result of the charge before the actual 
collision. Since, however, the cnemy^s movements may compel 
a change, an intermediate formation is provided, knowm as the 



‘‘ half column.” \Vhen this formation is ordered, the troops 
within each squadron wheel lialf right or left, and each squadron 
is then able to form into column or line to the front as circum- 
stances demand, or the whole line can be formed into column of 
troops by continuing the wheel and in this formation gallop out 
into a fresh direction, re-forming line by a simple wheel in the 
shortest possible time. 

Biui-ioaRA.i»nv, — G. II. Elliot, Cavalry Literature (1S93) ; v. 
Bismarck, r/.sps' and Application of Cavalry in JVar (t8i 8, Engli.sh 
translation by l.iciit.-Col. Beamish, 1855) ; 'G. T. Denison, A History 
of Cavalry (1M77) ; Prince Kratt zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, Letters 
on Cavalry and Conversations on Cavalry (English translations, 1889 
and 1892) ; Colonel Mitchell, Considerations on Tactics D854) and 
Thoughts on Tactics and Organization (1838) ; E. Nolan, Cavalry, its 
History ami Tactics (1855) ; Roomer, Cavalry, its History, Manage- 
ment and Uses (Now York, 1863) ; Maitland, Notes on Cavalry 
(1878) ; F. N. Maude, Cavalry versus Infantry and Cavalry, its Past 
and Future ; C. von Schmidt, Instructions for the Training, Employ- 
ment and Leading of Cavalry (English translation, 1881) ; V. Verdv 
du Vemois, The Cavalry IHv%sion (1873) ; Maj.-Gen. Walker, The 
Organization and Tactics of the Cavalry Division (1876) ; C. W. 
Bowdlcr Bell, Notes on the German Cavalry Eegulations of 1SS6 ; 
F. de Brack, Light Cavalry OtUposis (English translation) ; Dwyor, 
Seats and Saddles (1869) ; J. Jacob, Views and Opinions (1857) ; 
F. Hoenig, Die Kavallerie als Schlachtenkdrper (1884) ; Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Achievements of Cavalry (t« 93) : H. T. Sibome, Waterloo 
LetUrs ; Desbriftro and Sautai, La Cavalerie de 1^40 4 tySq (1906) ; 
Wamery, Pemarques sur la cavalerie (1781) ; v. Canitz, Histoire des 
exploits et des vicissitudes de la cavalerie prussienne dans les campagnes 
de Fr6d6ric II (1849) ; Cherfils, Cavalerie en eampagne (1888). 
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Service de sAreti strategique de la cavalerie (1874) ; Bonie, Tactique 
frangaise, cavalerie en campagne, cavalerie au combat (1887-1888); 
Foiicart. Campagne de Pologne, ophations de la cavalerie, nov. iSo^ 
jan. 1S07 (1882), La Cavalerie pendant la campagne de Prusse (1880) ; 
J)(* Cialliffct, Projet d* instruction sur 1 ‘emploi de la cavalerie en liaison 
avcc les autres armes (1880), Rapport sur les grandes manoeuvres de. 
tavalerie de jSjg', Kaclilcr, Jhe preussische Reiterei JS06-1S76 
(Trench translation. La Cavalerie prussienne de 1S06 d /Sy6) ; Cavalry 
Studies (translated from the French of Bonic and the German of 
Kachler, with a ])a})er on U.S. cavalry in the Civil War) ; v. Bemhardi, 
Cavalry in Future Wars (English translation, 1906) ; P. S., Cavalry 
in the Wars of the Future (translated from the French by J, Formby, 
1905) ; 1 ). Haig, Cavalry Studies (1907) ; v. iVlet Narbonne, Die 
Kavalleriedienst (1901). Cavalry on Service (English translation, 1906); 
Frziehung und Fuhrung von Kavallerie. The principal cavalry 
periodicals are the Revue de cavalerie, tlie Kavalleristische Monatshefte 
(Austrian), the Cavalry Journal (British), and Journal of the U,S, 
Cavalry Association. (F. N. M.) 

CAVAN, a county in the province of Ulster, Ireland, bounded 
N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan, E. by Monaghan and Meath, 
S. by Meath, Westmeath and Longford, and W. by Longford 
ar>d Leitrim. The area is 477,399 acres, or about 746 sq. m. 
'J’lie surface of the county is uneven, consisting of hill and dale, 
without any great extent of level ground, but only in its northern 
extremity attaining a mountainous elevation. The barony of 
'Fully haw, bordering on J^’ennanagh, a wild dreary mountiiin 
district, known as the kingdom of Gian or Glengavlin, contains 
the iiighcst land in the county, reaching 2188 ft. in Cuilcagh, the 
place of inauguration for the Maguires, chieftain.s of Fermanagh, 
held in veneration by the peasantry, in connexion with legends 
and ancient superstitions. The remainder of the county is not 
deficient in wood, and contains numerous lakes, generally of 
small dimensions, but of much beauty, especially Lough Oughter, 
with its many inlets and islands formed by the Erne river, 
between the towns of Cavan and Killashandra. The county 
also shares with other counties the waters of Lough Gowna and 
Lough Sheelin, in which, as elsewhere in the county, the fishing 
is good. The chief river in the couniy is the Erne, which 
originates in Lough Scrahby, one of the minor sheets of 
water communicating with Lough Gowna on the borders of 
Longford. The river tiikes a northerly direction by Killashandra 
and Belturbet, being enlarged during its course by the Anrialee 
and other smaller streams, and finally enters Lough Erne near 
the northern limit of the couniy. The other waters, consisting 
of numerous lakes and their connecting streams, are mostly 
tributary to the Erne. A copious spring called the Shannon 
Pot, at the foot of the Cuilcagh Mountain, in the barony of 
Tullyhaw, is regarded as the source of the river Shannon. The 
Blackwater, a tributary of the Boyne, also rises in this county, 
near Bailiehorough. Several mineral springs exist in this county, 
the chief of which is near the once frequented village of Swanlin- 
bar. In the neighbourhood of Belturbet, near the small lake of 
Annagh, is a carbonated chalybeate spring. There are several 
other springs of less importance ; and the small Lough Lcighs, 
or ].ough-an“Leighaghs, which signifies the healing lake, on the 
summit of a mountain between Bailiehorough and Kingseourt, 
is celebrated for its antiscorbutic properties. The level of this 
lake never varies. It has no visible supply nor vent for its 
discharge ; nor is it ever frozen during the severest winters. 

Geology . — This elongated couniy ineludes on the north-west some 
of the highland of Millstone Grit and ( oal-Measurcs that rises above 
Lough Allen. The beds below these arc referred to the English 
Yorcdale series, and include some flaggy sandstones. It is on this 
senes that the Shannon rises, under the high outlier of grit on 
Cuilcagh. The Carboniferous Limestone then stretche.s down to 
Cavan town, ^ifcfcpld outlier of the higher strata being left above 
Ballyconnell. river Erne forms, in the limestone area, a char- 

acteristic serigjimttxpansions and loops, with islands between them, 
known as r.o^K|lbtightcr. At this point we pass on to the axis 
of underlying Sunriafi strata that runs from Longford to Donagha- 
dee in Co. Down, and the country becomes hilly and irregular, 
culminating about Cross Keys on the old Dublin coach-road. A 
patth of granite, iujikiating doubtless a core like that exposed at 
Ne\Sty, is seen in a jbAllow at Crossdoney. On the south side of this 
axis of older rocks,.l>e reach Cart>oniferous shale and limestone at 
Lough Sheelin. and here enter on the great central plain. The 
extreme south-east of the county includes part of the Triassic outlier 
of Kingseourt. The coal-seams and concretions of clay-iron.stone 
in the north-west area resemble those mentioned under the head of 


Co. Roscommon. Anthracite, probably of inorganic origin, has 
been mined without permanent success in the Silurian beds near 
Kilnaleck, and is traceable freely, associated with veins of quartz 
and haematite, at Ballyjamesdun a little farther east. 

Climate and Industries. — The climate suffers from the damp- 
ness arising from the numerous lakes and the nature of the soil, 
and from the boisterous winds which frequently prevail, more 
especially in the higher districts. The soil is generally a stiff 
clay, cold and watery, but capable of much improvement by 
drainage, for which its undulating surface affords facilities. 
Only about one-sixteenth of the total area is quite barren. 
Agriculture makes little progress ; the extent of the farms being 
generally small. Oats and potatoes arc the principal crops. 
Flax, once of some importance, is almost neglected. In the 
mountainous parts, however, where the land is chiefly under 
grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock-raising the county 
is progressing. 

Cavan is not a manufacturing county. The bleaching of 
linen and the distillation of whisky are both ctirried on to a 
small extent, but the people arc chiefly employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits and in the sale of home produce. The soil in 
those districts not well adapted for tillage is peculiarly favourable 
for trees. The woods were formerly very considerable, and tlic 
timber found in the bogs is of large dimensions ; but plantations 
are now chiefly found in demesnes, where they are extensive. 

The county is not well served by railways. The Great 
Northern from Clones to (?avan, and the Midland Great Western 
from Mullingar in Westmeath to Cavan, form a through line 
from north to south. The Great Northern has branches to 
Belturbet from Ballyhaise, and to Cooteliill from Ballybay ; 
tlie Midland Great Western has a branch to Killashandra, and 
from Navan in Meath to Kingseourt, just within Cavan. The 
Cavan & Leitrim railway starts from Belturbet and soon leaves 
the county to the west. 

Population and Administration. — The population (111,917 in 
1891 ; 97,541 in 1901), of which about 80 % are Roman Catholics, 
shows a decrease among the most serious of the Irish counties, 
and emigration returns are among the heaviest. The population 
is almost wholly rural, the only towns being the small ones of 
Cavan (pop. 2822, the county town), (botehill (1509), Belturbet 
(1587) and Bailieborough (1004). 'Fhc county is divided into 
eight baronies, and contains thirty-two parishes and parts of 
parishes. It is almost entirely within the Protestant and 
Roman CMholic dioceses of Kilmore. The assizes are held at 
Cavan, and quarter sessions are held at Cavan, Bailiehorough, 
Cootehill and Ballyconnell. Before the Union the county re- 
turned six members to the Irish parliament, two for the county at 
large, and two for each of the boroughs of Cavan and Belturbet; 
but since that period it has been represented in the imperial par- 
liament by two members only, for the east and west divisions. 

History and Antiquities. — At the period of the English settle- 
ment, and for some centuries afterwards, this district was known 
as the Brcnny, being divided between the families of O’Rourke 
and O’Reilly ; and its inhabitants, protected by the nature of 
the country, long maintained their independence. In 1579 
Cavan was made shire ground as part of Connaught, and in 1584 
it was formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, and 
subdivided into seven baronies, two of which were assigned to 
Sir John O’Reilly and three to other members of the family ; 
while the two remaining, possessed by the septs of Mackernon 
and Magauran, and situated in the mountains bordering on 
O’Rourke’s country, were left subject to their ancient tenures 
and the exactions of their Irish lord. The county subsequently 
came within the scheme for the plantation of Ulster under 
James I. The population is less mixed in race than in most 
parts of Ulster, being generally of Celtic extraction. Some few 
remains of antiquity remain in the shape of cairns, raths and 
the ruins of small castles, such as Cloughoughter Castle on an 
island (an » ancient crannog) of Lough Oughter. Three miles 
from the town of Gavan is Kilmore, with its cathedral, a plain 
erection containing a Romanesque doorway brought from the 
abbey of Trinity Island, Lough Oughter. The bishopric dates 
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from about 1450. A portion of a round tower is seen in the 
churchyard of the parish of Drumlane at Belturbet. 

CAVAN, a market town and the county town of Co. Cavan, 
Ireland, near the centre of the county, in the west parliamentary 
division, 85 ^ m. N.W. of Dublin by the Midland Great Western 
railway, and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway from Clones. Pop. of urban district (1901), 2822. It is 
on one of the tributary streams of the Annalce river, in a broad 
valley surrounded on every side by elevated ground, with 
picturesque environs, notably the demesnes of Farnham and of 
Kilmore, which belongs to the bishops of that diocese. Cavan 
has no buildings of antiquarian interest, but the principal county 
institutions are here, and the most conspicuous building is the 
grammar school, founded by Charles I. It was rebuilt in i8i«) 
on an eminence overlooking one of the main entrances into 
the town, and is aipablc of accommodating 100 resident 
pupils. The college of St J*atrick is near the town. Cavan has 
some linen trade, and a considerable retail business is transacted 
in the town. A monastery of Dominican friars, founded by 
O’Reilly, chieftain of tlic Brenny, formerly existed here, and 
became the burial-place of the celebrated Irish general, Owen 
O'Neill, who died as is supposed by poison, in i64«), at Qough- 
oughter. There was also the castle of the O'Reillys, but this 
and all other antiquities of the town were swept away during 
the violent and continuous feuds to which the country was 
subjected. In 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned 
by the Enniskilleners under General Wolselcy, when they routed 
a body of James 11 . ’s troops under the duke of Berwick. 

CAVANILLES, ANTONIO JOSfi (1745-1804), Spanish bottinist, 
was born at Valencia on tl\e 16th of January 1745. He was 
educated at the university of that town, and in 1777 went to 
Paris, where he resided twelve y(‘ars, engaged in the study of 
botany. In 1801 he became director of the botanic gardens 
at Madrid, where he died on the 4th of May 1804. In 1785-1786 
he published Monadelphiae Classis Dissertationes A'., and in 1791 
he began to issue h ones et descriptinnes planiarum Hispaniae, 

His nephew, Antonio Cavanilles (1805-1864), was a dis- 
tinguished advocate, and the author of a history of Spain, 
published at Madrid in 1860-1864. 

CAVATINA (Ital. diminutive of cavata, the producing of tone 
from an instrument, plural cavaline\ originally a short song 
of simple character, without a second strain or any repetition 
of the air. It is now frequently applied to a simple melodious 
air, as distinguished from a brilliant aria, recitative, ii:c., and 
often forms part of a large movement or scena in oratorio or 
opera. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), iCnglish printer, was born at 
Newton, Warwickshire, on the 27lh of jH-bruary 1691. Ifis 
father, Joseph Cave, was of good family, but the entail of the 
family estate being cut off, he was reduced to becoming a cobbler 
at Rugby. Kdward Cave entered the grammar school of that 
town, but was expelled for robbing the master's hen-roost. After 
many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London printer, and 
after two years was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house 
and publish a weekly paper. While still a printer he obtained 
a place in the post office, and was promoted to be clerk of the 
franks. He was at this time engaged in supplying London news- 
letters to various country papers ; and his enemies, who had 
twice summoned him before the House of Commons for breach 
of privilege, now accused him of opening letters to obtain his 
news, and he was dismissed the service. With the capital which 
he had saved, he set up a small printing office at St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton. 
He had long formed a scheme of a magazine to contain the 
essays and intelligence which appeared in the two hundred 
half-sheets which the London press then threw off monthly,” 
and had tried in vain to persuade some publi.sher to take it up. 
In 1731 he himself put it into execution, and began the Gentle- 
maffs Magazine (see Periodicals), of which he was the editor, 
under the pseudonym “ Sylvanus Urban, Gent.” The magazine 
had a large circulation and brought a fortune to the projector. 
In 1732 he began to issue reports of the debates in both Houses 


! of Parliament. He commissioned friends to note the speeches, 
which he published with the initial and final letters of personal 
names. In 1738 Cave was censured by parliament for printing 
the king’s answer to an address before it had been announced by 
the speaker. From that time he called his reports the debates 
of a “ parliament in the empire of Lilliput ” (see Reporting). 
To piece together and write out the speeches for this publication 
was Samuel Johnson’s first literary employment. In 1747 Cave 
was reprimanded for publishing an account of the trial of Lord 
Lovat, and the reports were discontinued till 1752. He died on 
the loth of January 1754. Cave published Dr Johnson’s Rambler, 
and his Irene y London and Life oj Savage, and was the subject of 
a short biography by him. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), English divine, was born at 
Pickwdl in Leicestershire. He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and successively held the livings of Islington 
(1662), of All-Hallows the Great, Thames Street, London (1679), 
and of Isle worth in Middlesex (1690). Dr Cave was chaplain 
to Charles 11 ., and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. The two 
works on which his reputation principally rests are the Aposioliei , 
or History of Apostles and Fathers in the first three centuries 
of the Church (1677), and Scriptorum Ecclesiasticornm Historia 
Liieraria (1688). The best edition of the latter is the Clarendon 
)*ress, 1740-1743, which contains additions by the author and 
others. In both works he was drawn into controversy with 
Jean le Clerc, who was then writing his Bibliotheqiie universelle, 
and who accused him of partiality. He wrote several other 
works of the .same nature which exhibit scholarly research and 
lucid arrangement. He is said to have been a good talker and 
an eloquent preacher. His death occurred at Windsor on the 
4th of July 1713. 

CAVE (Lilt, cavea, from cairns, hollow), a hollow extending 
beneath the surface of the earth. The word “ cavern ” (Lat. 
caverna) is practically a synonym, though a distinction is some- 
times drawn between sea caves and inland caverns, but the term 
“ cave ” is used here as a general description. Caves have 
excited the awe and wonder of mankind in all ages, and have 
been the centres round which have clustered many legends and 
superstitions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples of 
Zeus, Ban, Dionysus, Pluto and the Moon, as well as the places 
where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth and Mount 
Cithaeron. In Persia they were connected with the obscure 
worship of Mithras. Their names frequently are survivals of the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, as, for example, the Fairy, 
T)ragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of France and Germany. Long after 
the Fairies and Little Men had forsaken tl>e forests and glens of 
Germany, they dwelt in their palaces deep in the Harz Mountains, 
in the Dwarfholos, ike,, whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in a cave. 
The hills of Granada are still believed by the Moorish children to 
contain the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who will awake, 
when an adventurous mortal invades their repose, to restore the 
glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. In the Old Testament wc read that when Lot 
went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters. 
The five kings of the Canaaniles took refuge from Joshua, and 
David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine, just as the Aquitani 
fled from C.'aesar to those of Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria 
to those of Dabra, where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissicr 
in 1845. In Central Africa David Livingstone discovered vast 
caves in which whole tribes found security with their cattle and 
household stuff. 

The cave of Machpelah may be quoted as an example of their 
use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and of 
Egypt and the Catacombs of Rome probably owe their existence 
to the ancient practice of burial in natural hollows in the rock. 
We might therefore expect to find in them most important 
evidence as to the ancient history of mankind, which would 
reach long beyond written record j and since they have always 
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been used by wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also 
that their exploration would throw light upon the animals which 
have in many cases disappeared from the coniUries which they 
formerly inhabited. The labours of Buckland, JVngitlly, Intlconer, 
I^urtct and Christy, and Boyd Dawkins have added an entirely 
new chapter to the historj^ of man in Europe, as well as established 
the changes that have laktai place in the JOuropean fauna. The 
physical history of caves will be taken first, and we shall then pass 
on to tlie discoveries relating to man and the lower animals which 
have Ix^en made in them of late years. 

Physical The most obvious agent in hollowing out 

caves is the sea. The set of the curren t s, the force of the breakers, 
the grinding of the shingle inevitably discover the weak places in 
the cliff, and leave caves as one of the results of their work, 
modified in each case by the local conditions of the rock, 'rhosc 
formed in tliis manner are easily recognizc-d from their floors 
being rarely much out of the horizontal ; tlieir entrances are all 
in tht; same plane, or in a succession of horizontiil and parallel 
planes, if the land has been elevated at successive times. From 
their inaccessible position they have been rarely occupied by 
man. Among them Fingal’s Cave, on the island ol Staffa, off tl\e 
south-west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of columnar basalt, 
is perhaps llie most remarkable in 1 Europe. In volcanic regions 
also there are caves formed by the passage of lava to the surface 
of the groumi, or by the expansion of steam and gases in the lava 
while it was in a molten state. They have b(;cn observed in the 
regions round Vesuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Teneriffe. We 
may take as an example the (Irotlo del ('ane (‘* cave of the dog "), 
near Pozzuoli, a few miles to tlie south-west (if Naples, remark- 
able for tile How of carbonic acid from crev ices in the floor, which 
fills the lower part of the cave and suffocates any small animal, 
such as a dog, immersed long enough in it. 

The most important class of caves, however, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
wliich have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action of 
carbonic acid in the rain-water, combined with the mechanical 
friction of the sand and stoncjs set in motion by the streams 
which have, at one time or another, flowed through them. They 
occur at various levels, and are to be met with wherever the 
strata are sulTiciently compact to support a roof. Those of 
Brixham and Torquay and of the Kifel are in the Devonian 
lime.stonc ; those of Wales, Somerset, the Pennine chain, Ireland, 
the central and norUicni counties of Belgium, Saxony, and 
Westphalia, of Maine and Anjou, of Virginia and Kentucky, tire 
in that of the Carboniferous age. The cave of Kirkdale in York- 
shire, and most of those in Franconia and Bavaria, penetrate 
Jurassic limestones, 'rhe Neocomiaii and Cretaceous limestones 
contain most of the caverns of P>ance, rendered famous by tht; 
discovery of the remains of the cave-men along with the animals 
which they hunted ; as well as those of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Carniola and Palestine. The cave of 
Lunelviel near Montpellier is the most important of those which 
liave been hollowed in limestones of the I'ertiary age. They are 
also met with in rocks composed of gypsum ; in Thuringia, for 
example, they occur in the saliferous and gypseous strata of the 
21cchstcin, and in the gypseous 'I’crtiary rocks of the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, us, for example, at Montmorency. 

Caves formed by the action of carbonic acid and the action of 
water are distinguished from others by the following characters. 
'Fhey open on the abrupt sides of valleys and ravines at various 
levels, and arc arranged round the main axes of erosion, just as the 
branches are arranged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many 
cases the relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to 
the cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that all three 
have been produced by the same causes. The caves themselves 
ramify in the same irregular fashion as the valley.s, and are to be 
viewed merely as the capillaries in the general valley system 
through which the rain passes to join the main channels. Some- 
as in the famous caves of Adelsbcrg, Kentucky, Wookey 
Hole in Somersetshire, the Peak in Derhysliire, and in many in 
the Jura, they are still the passages of subterranean streams ; 
but very frequently the drainage has found an outlet at a lower 


level, and the ancient watercourses have been deserted. These 
in every case present unmistakable proof that they have been 
traversed by water in the sand, gravel and clay which they 
contain, as well as in the woriv surfaces of the sides and bottom. 
In all districts where there are caves there are funnel-shaped 
depre.ssions of various sizes called pot-holes or swallow-holes, 
or betoires, “ chaldrons du diablc,” “ marniites des geants,” or 
“ katavothra,’* in which the rain is collected before it disappears 
into I he subterranean passages. 'I'liey are to be seen in all stages, 
some being mere hollows which only contain water after excessive 
rain, while others are profound vertical shafts into which the 
water is continually falling. Gaping Ghyl, 330 ft., and Helln Pol 
in Yorkshire, 300 ft. deep, are example.s of the latter class, 'bhe 
cirques described by M. Desnoyers lx;)ong to the same class as the 
swallow-holes. 

The history of swallow-holes, caves, ravines and valleys in 
calcareous strata may be summed up as follows : — The calcare(jus 
rocks are invariably traversed by joints or lines of shrinkage, 
which are lines of weakness by which the direction of the drainage 
is determined ; and they art; composed to a large extent of 
cArhoiiale of lime, which is readily exchanged into solul»lc 
bicarbonate by the addition of carbonic acid. The rain in its 
passage through the air takes up carbonic acid, and it is still 
turther charged with it in percolating through the surface soil in 
which there is deconq)osing vegetable matter. As the raindrops 
converge towards some one point, clclermined by some local 
accident on the surface, and always in a line of joint, the carbonic 
acid attacks the carbonate of lime with which it comes irU(j 
contact, and thus a funnel is gradually formed ending in I he ver- 
tical joint below. Both funnel and vertical joint below are being 
continually enkrged by this process. This chemical ac'tion g(n‘S 
on until the free carbonic atad is used up. 'J'he subterranean 
passages are enlarged in Ibis manner, and what was originally an 
insignificant network of fissures is developed into a series of halls, 
sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 ft. high. These results are 
considcral)ly furthered by the mechanical friction of the pebbles 
and sand hurried along by the current, and by falls of rock from 
the roof produced by the removal of the underlying strata. Jn 
many cases the results of this action have produced a regular 
subterranean river system. The tliick limestones of Kentuck) , 
for example, are traversed by subterranean waters wlueh (‘oll(!(T 
in large rivers, and ultimat,ely apjjt ar at the surface in full power. 
The river Axe, near Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Castleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsherg in Carniola, 
flow out of caverns in full volume. 'I’he river Styx and the waters 
of Acheron disapjx ar in a series of caverns which were supposed 
to lead down to the infernal regions. 

If the direction of the drainage in the rock has been altered, 
either by elevations such as those with which the geologist is 
familiar, or by the opening out of new f)assages at a lower level, 
these watercourses become dry, and present us with the caves 
which have aff(;rded shelter to man and the w'ild animals from the 
remotest ages, sometimes high up on the side of a ravine, at other 
times close to the level of tlie stream at the l>otU)m. 

Craves, as a general rule, are as little effected by disturbances of 
the rcK'k. as the ravines and valleys, which luive been formed, in 
the main, irn^spective of the lines of fault or dislociition. 

We must now examine what hapi>ens to the bicarl)onate of 
lime which has been formticl by the action of the acid on the 
limestone. If a current of air play upon the surface of the water, 
the carbonic acid, which floats up the lime, so to speak, i.s giv(;n 
off and the insoluble carbonate is deposited, and as a result of this 
action we have the elaborate and fantastic shmy incrustations 
termed stalactites and stidagmites. The water percolating 
through the rock covers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic 
drapery, and if a line of drops persistently falls from the same 
point to the floor, the calcareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming in some cases stony tassels, and in others long 
columns which are ultimately united to the calcareous boss 
formed by the plash of the water on the floor. The surface also of 
the pools is sometimes covered oveT with an ice-like sheet of 
stalagmite, which shoots from the skies, and sometimes forms a 
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from about 1450. A portion of a round tower is seen in the 
churchyard of the parish of Drumlane at Belturbet. 

CAVAN, a market town and the county town of Co. Cavan, 
Ireland, near the centre of the county, in the west parliamentary 
division, 85 ^ m. N.W. of Dublin by the Midland Great Western 
railway, and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway from Clones. Pop. of urban district (1901), 2822. It is 
on one of the tributary streams of the Annalce river, in a broad 
valley surrounded on every side by elevated ground, with 
picturesque environs, notably the demesnes of Farnham and of 
Kilmore, which belongs to the bishops of that diocese. Cavan 
has no buildings of antiquarian interest, but the principal county 
institutions are here, and the most conspicuous building is the 
grammar school, founded by Charles I. It was rebuilt in i8i«) 
on an eminence overlooking one of the main entrances into 
the town, and is aipablc of accommodating 100 resident 
pupils. The college of St J*atrick is near the town. Cavan has 
some linen trade, and a considerable retail business is transacted 
in the town. A monastery of Dominican friars, founded by 
O’Reilly, chieftain of tlic Brenny, formerly existed here, and 
became the burial-place of the celebrated Irish general, Owen 
O'Neill, who died as is supposed by poison, in i64«), at Qough- 
oughter. There was also the castle of the O'Reillys, but this 
and all other antiquities of the town were swept away during 
the violent and continuous feuds to which the country was 
subjected. In 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned 
by the Enniskilleners under General Wolselcy, when they routed 
a body of James 11 . ’s troops under the duke of Berwick. 

CAVANILLES, ANTONIO JOSfi (1745-1804), Spanish bottinist, 
was born at Valencia on tl\e 16th of January 1745. He was 
educated at the university of that town, and in 1777 went to 
Paris, where he resided twelve y(‘ars, engaged in the study of 
botany. In 1801 he became director of the botanic gardens 
at Madrid, where he died on the 4th of May 1804. In 1785-1786 
he published Monadelphiae Classis Dissertationes A'., and in 1791 
he began to issue h ones et descriptinnes planiarum Hispaniae, 

His nephew, Antonio Cavanilles (1805-1864), was a dis- 
tinguished advocate, and the author of a history of Spain, 
published at Madrid in 1860-1864. 

CAVATINA (Ital. diminutive of cavata, the producing of tone 
from an instrument, plural cavaline\ originally a short song 
of simple character, without a second strain or any repetition 
of the air. It is now frequently applied to a simple melodious 
air, as distinguished from a brilliant aria, recitative, ii:c., and 
often forms part of a large movement or scena in oratorio or 
opera. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), iCnglish printer, was born at 
Newton, Warwickshire, on the 27lh of jH-bruary 1691. Ifis 
father, Joseph Cave, was of good family, but the entail of the 
family estate being cut off, he was reduced to becoming a cobbler 
at Rugby. Kdward Cave entered the grammar school of that 
town, but was expelled for robbing the master's hen-roost. After 
many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London printer, and 
after two years was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house 
and publish a weekly paper. While still a printer he obtained 
a place in the post office, and was promoted to be clerk of the 
franks. He was at this time engaged in supplying London news- 
letters to various country papers ; and his enemies, who had 
twice summoned him before the House of Commons for breach 
of privilege, now accused him of opening letters to obtain his 
news, and he was dismissed the service. With the capital which 
he had saved, he set up a small printing office at St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton. 
He had long formed a scheme of a magazine to contain the 
essays and intelligence which appeared in the two hundred 
half-sheets which the London press then threw off monthly,” 
and had tried in vain to persuade some publi.sher to take it up. 
In 1731 he himself put it into execution, and began the Gentle- 
maffs Magazine (see Periodicals), of which he was the editor, 
under the pseudonym “ Sylvanus Urban, Gent.” The magazine 
had a large circulation and brought a fortune to the projector. 
In 1732 he began to issue reports of the debates in both Houses 


! of Parliament. He commissioned friends to note the speeches, 
which he published with the initial and final letters of personal 
names. In 1738 Cave was censured by parliament for printing 
the king’s answer to an address before it had been announced by 
the speaker. From that time he called his reports the debates 
of a “ parliament in the empire of Lilliput ” (see Reporting). 
To piece together and write out the speeches for this publication 
was Samuel Johnson’s first literary employment. In 1747 Cave 
was reprimanded for publishing an account of the trial of Lord 
Lovat, and the reports were discontinued till 1752. He died on 
the loth of January 1754. Cave published Dr Johnson’s Rambler, 
and his Irene y London and Life oj Savage, and was the subject of 
a short biography by him. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), English divine, was born at 
Pickwdl in Leicestershire. He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and successively held the livings of Islington 
(1662), of All-Hallows the Great, Thames Street, London (1679), 
and of Isle worth in Middlesex (1690). Dr Cave was chaplain 
to Charles 11 ., and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. The two 
works on which his reputation principally rests are the Aposioliei , 
or History of Apostles and Fathers in the first three centuries 
of the Church (1677), and Scriptorum Ecclesiasticornm Historia 
Liieraria (1688). The best edition of the latter is the Clarendon 
)*ress, 1740-1743, which contains additions by the author and 
others. In both works he was drawn into controversy with 
Jean le Clerc, who was then writing his Bibliotheqiie universelle, 
and who accused him of partiality. He wrote several other 
works of the .same nature which exhibit scholarly research and 
lucid arrangement. He is said to have been a good talker and 
an eloquent preacher. His death occurred at Windsor on the 
4th of July 1713. 

CAVE (Lilt, cavea, from cairns, hollow), a hollow extending 
beneath the surface of the earth. The word “ cavern ” (Lat. 
caverna) is practically a synonym, though a distinction is some- 
times drawn between sea caves and inland caverns, but the term 
“ cave ” is used here as a general description. Caves have 
excited the awe and wonder of mankind in all ages, and have 
been the centres round which have clustered many legends and 
superstitions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples of 
Zeus, Ban, Dionysus, Pluto and the Moon, as well as the places 
where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth and Mount 
Cithaeron. In Persia they were connected with the obscure 
worship of Mithras. Their names frequently are survivals of the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, as, for example, the Fairy, 
T)ragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of France and Germany. Long after 
the Fairies and Little Men had forsaken tl>e forests and glens of 
Germany, they dwelt in their palaces deep in the Harz Mountains, 
in the Dwarfholos, ike,, whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in a cave. 
The hills of Granada are still believed by the Moorish children to 
contain the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who will awake, 
when an adventurous mortal invades their repose, to restore the 
glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. In the Old Testament wc read that when Lot 
went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters. 
The five kings of the Canaaniles took refuge from Joshua, and 
David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine, just as the Aquitani 
fled from C.'aesar to those of Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria 
to those of Dabra, where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissicr 
in 1845. In Central Africa David Livingstone discovered vast 
caves in which whole tribes found security with their cattle and 
household stuff. 

The cave of Machpelah may be quoted as an example of their 
use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and of 
Egypt and the Catacombs of Rome probably owe their existence 
to the ancient practice of burial in natural hollows in the rock. 
We might therefore expect to find in them most important 
evidence as to the ancient history of mankind, which would 
reach long beyond written record j and since they have always 
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exploration of the cave of Brixham near Torquay in 1858 proved 1 
that man was coeval with the extinct mammalia, and in the 
following year additional proof was offered by the implements 
that were hnmd in Wookey Hole. Similar remains have been 
met with in the caves explored since that time in Wales, and in 
JCngland as far north as Derbyshire (C reswell), proving that 
palaeolithic man hunted the mammoth and rhinoceros and other 
extinct animals over the whole of southern and middle England. 

'rhe discoveries in Kent’s Hole and in the Creswell caves prove 
further that i)alaeolithic man was in twostages of civilization — the 
ruder or riverdrift man, with implements of the type found in 
the river gravels (see Archaeol(){;y ; and Palaeomthic) being 
the older ; and the more highly advanced, or the cave-man, 
mainly characterized by the better implements, and a singular 
facility in depicting animal life (as shown by the figure of a horse 
inc'ised on the fragment of a bone found in the Creswell caves), 
being the newer. We may also conclude from the absence of 
palaeolithic implements from the glaciated regions in which most 
of these caves occur, tiuit both riverdrift and cave-men dwelt in 
middle and northern Britain in the pre-glacial age, their remains 
being protected in the caverns from the denuding forces that 
removed all tracesof their existence from thesurfaceof the ground 
in glacial and post-glacial times. The riverdrift man is, however, 
proved to be post-glacial in southern and eastern luigland, by 
the occurrence of his implements in the river gravels of that age. 
Both these peoples inhabited southern England and the continent 
before and after the glacial period. The riverdrift man, whose 
implements occur in river deposits in middle and southern 
Europe, in Africa, Palestine and Hindustan, is everywhere in 
the same age of primitive barbarism, and has not as yet been 
identified with any living race. I’he cave-men are in a higher 
and more advanced stage, and led a life in ICurope identical with 
that of the Eskimos in the Arctic regions. 

The Vleistocene Caves of the European ConiinenL — The re- 
searches of Mortillet have proved that the same two groups of 
cave-dwellers occur in the caves of France, the older being 
represented by the (‘hcll'en and Moust^rien sections, and the 
newer by that of Solutr^ and La Madelainc. To the former 
belong the human nunains found in the caverns of Spy and 
Neanderthal, which prove that the riverdrift man had the most 
brutal of all known human skulls.” To the latter we must 
assign all the caves and rock-shelters of Perigord, with the better 
implements, explored by Lartet and Christy in 1863-1864 in 
the valleys of the Vezt'TC and Dordogne. These offer as vivid a 
picture of the life of the ( ave-mcn as that revealed of Italian 
manners in the ist century by the buried cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. The old floors of human occupation consist of 
broken bones of animals killed in the chase, mingled with 
rude implements and weapons of bone and unpolished stone, 
and with charcoal and burnt stones, which indicate the position 
of the hearths. Flakes without number, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers and saws made of flint rest pHe-mHe with bone needles, 
sculptured reindeer antlers, arrowheads and harpoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex. Saiga antelope and musk 
sheep. These singular accumulations of debris mark the places 
where the ancient hunters lived, and are merely the refuse cast 
aside. The reindeer formed by far the greater portion of the 
food, and must have lived in enormous herds at that time in 
the centre of France. From this, as well as from the presence 
of the most arctic of the herbivores, the musk sheep, we may infer 
the severe climate of that portion of France at that time. Besides 
these animals the cave boar and lion have been met with in one, 
and the mammoth Tivc localities, and their remains bear 
marks of cutting tSj?irHiping which showed they fell a prey to 
the hunters. The rftfet remarkable remains left behind in these 
refuse heaps are tHh sculptured reindeer antlers and figures 
engraved on fragmeShts of schist and on ivory, A well-defined 
outline of an ox stdlhds out boldly from one piece of antler ; a 
second repreikrfts Ib^^Veindeer kneeling down in an easy attitude 
with his head th i ' ^i up in the air so that the antlers rest on the 
shoulders, and the back forms an even surface for a handle, 
which is too small to be grasped by an ordinary European hand ; 


in a third a man stands close to a horse’s head, and on the other 
side of the same cylinder are two heads of bisons drawn with 
sufficient clearness to ensure recognition by any one who has 
seen that animal. On a fourth the natural curvature of one of 
the tines has been taken advantage of by the artist to engrave 
the head and the characteristic recurved horns of the ibex ; 
and on a fifth horses are represented with large heads, up- 
right dishevelled manes and shaggy ungroomed tails. The most 
striking figure is that of the mammoth engraved on a fragment 
of its own tusk ; the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and the 
long mane, which are now not to be found in any living cl(;phant, 
prove that the original was familiar to the eye of the artist. 
These drawings probably employed the idle hours of the hunter, 
and hand down to us the scenes which he witnessed in the chase. 
They are full of artistic feeling and are evidently drawn from 
life. I'he mammoth is engraved in its own ivory, and the reindeer 
and the stag on their respective antlers. Further researches 
have revealed the fact that in Auvergne and in the Pyrenees the 
cave-men ornamented some of their caves with incised figures 
and polychrome frescoes of the wild arntnals. Kivi^re has dis- 
covered on the walls of the grotto of La Mouthe (Dordogne) 
three large hunting scenes, one with bisons and horses, a second 
representing a primitive hut, a bison, reindeer, ibex and mam- 
moth, and a third with a mammoth, hinds and horses. In 
the Pyrenees similar frescoes have been described by Cartailhac 
and Breuil. They are on the walls of the cavern and roof of 
Altamira, and on the walls of Marsoulas. The outlines have 
been engravecl first, and afterwards filled in with colour in brown 
and red ochre and black oxide of manganese. 

I’he cave-men ranged over middle l^urope as far south as the 
Pyrertees and the Alps, and inhabited the caverns of Belgium 
and Germany, Hungary and Switzerland. Their remains have 
not as yet been ttuH with in southern Juirope. 'I’hcy lived by 
hunting and fishing, they were fire users, and lit up the darkness 
of their caves with stone lamps filled with fat (Altamira), Th(‘y 
were clad in skins sewn together with sinews of reindeer or strips 
of intestines. They used huts as well as caves for habitation. 
They had a marvellous facility for drawing animal figures, 
'rhey possessed no domestic animals, nor were they accjuaintcfl 
with spinning or with the potter’s art. We have no evidence 
that they buried their dead — the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzies and Mentone, most probably belonging to 
a later age. 

If these remains be compared with those of existing races, it 
will be found that the cave-men were in the same hunter stage 
of (’ivilization as the Eskimos, and that they are unlike any other 
races of hunters. 1 f they were not allied to the Eskimos by blood, 
there can be no doubt that they handed down to the latter their 
art and their manner of life. 'J’hc bone needles, and many of 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads and 
scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now in use 
amongst the Eskimos. The artistic designs from the caves of 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, are identical in plan and 
workmanship with those of the Eskimos, with this difference only, 
that the hunting scenes familiar to the palaeolithic cave-dwellers 
were not the same as those familiar to the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. Each represented the animals which 
he knew, and the whale, walrus and seal were unknown to the 
inland dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison and 
wild horse are unknown to the Eskimos. The reindeer, which 
they both knew, is represented in the same way by both. The 
practice of accumulating large quantities of the bones of animals 
round their dwelling-places, and the habit of splitting the bones 
for the sake of the marrow, are the same in both. The hides were 
prepared with the same sort of instruments, and the needles with 
which they were sewn together are of the same pattern. I'he 
stone lamps were used by both. In both there was the same 
disregard of sepulture. All these facts can hardly be mere 
coincidences caused by both peoples leading a savage life under 
similar conditions. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable 
that, so far as we have any evidence of the race to which the 
cave-dwellers belong, that evidence points only in the direction 
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of the Eskimos. It is to a considerable extent confirmed by a con- 
sideration of the animals found in the caves. The reindeer and 
musk sheep afford food to the Eskimos now in the Arctic Circle, 
just as they afforded it to the cave-men in Europe ; and both 
these animals have been traced by their remains from the 
Pyrenees to the north-east through Europe and Asia as far as 
the very regions in which they now live. The mammoth and 
bison also have been tracked by their remains in the frozen river 
gravels and morasses through Siberia as far as the American side 
of Bering Strait. Palaeolithic man appeared in Europe with the 
arctic mammalia, lived in Europe with them, and in all human 
probability retreated to the north-east along with them. 

There are refuse heaps in north-eastern Siberia containing the 
remains of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros as well as the 
reindeer and musk sheep, which may be referred with equal 
justice to the cave-men or to the ICskimos. 

Ancient Geography of Europe , — The remains of man and the 
animals described in the preceding paragraphs have been intro- 
duced into the caves cither by man or the wild beasts, or by 
streams of water, which may or may not now occupy their ancient 
courses ; and the fact that the same species are to be met with in 
the caves of France, Switzerland and Britain implies that our 
island formed part of the continent, and that there were no 
physical barriers to prevent their migration from the Alps as far 
to the north-west as Ireland. 

'rhe same conclusion may be gathered from the exploration of 
caves in the south of Europe, which has resulted in the discovery 
of African species, in Gibraltar, Sicily and Malta. In the first of 
these the spotted hyena, the serval and Kaffre cat He side by 
side with the horse, grizzly bear and slender rhinoceros (/?. 
leptorhinus ) — see Falconer’s Palaeoniographiecd Memoirs, To 
these African animals inhabiting the Iberian peninsula in the 
Pleistocene age, I^rtet has added the African elephant and 
striped hyena, found in a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along 
with flint implements. The hippopotamus, spotted hyena and 
African elephant occur in the caves of Sicily, and imply that in 
ancient times there was a continuity of land between that spot 
and Africa, just as the presence of the Elephas aniiquus proves 
the non-existence of the Straits of Messina during a portion, to 
say the least, of the Pleistocene age, A small species of hippo- 
potamus (//. Penilandi) occurs in incredible abundance in the 
Sicilian caves. It has also been found in those of Malta along 
with an extinct pigmy elephant species (E. Melitensis), It has 
also been discovered in Candia and in the Peloponnesc. For 
these animals to have found their way to these regions, a con- 
tinuity of land is necessary. The view advanced by Dr Falconer 
and Admiral Spratt, that Europe was formerly connected with 
Africa by a bricjge of land extending southwards from Sicily, is 
fully borne out by these considerations. The present physical 
geography of the Mediterranean has been produced by a depres- 
sion of land to the amount of about 400 fathoms, by which the 
Sicilo- African and Ibero-African barriers have been submerged, 
and Crete and Malta separated from the South-European 
continent. It is extremely probable that this submergence took 
place at the same time that the adjoining sea-bottom was elevated 
to about the same amount so as to constitute that region now 
known as the Sahara. 

Pleistocene Caws of the Atnericas and Australia . — The Pleisto- 
cene caverns of the Euro-Asiatic continent contain the pro- 
genitors of the animals now alive in some parts of the Old World, 
the extinct forms being closely allied to those now living in the 
same geographical provinces. Those of Brazil and of Penn- 
sylvania present us with animals whose nearest analogues are 
to be found in North and South America, such as sloths, arma- 
dillos and agoutis. Those, again, of Australia present us with 
marsupials {metatheria) only, allied to, or identical with, those 
of that most ancient continent. The extinct forms in each case 
are mainly those of the larger animals, which, from their large 
size, and low fecundity, would be specially liable to be beaten 
in the battle for life by their smaller and more fertile contem- 
poraries, and less likely to survive those changes in their environ- 
ment which have undoubtedly taken place in the long lapse of 
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ages. It is, therefore, certain that the mammalian life in the 
Old, New and Australian worlds, was as well marked out into 
geographical provinces in the Pleistocene age as at the present 
time, and that it has been continuous in these areas from that 
remote time to the present day. 

Prehistoric Caves of Neolithic Age in Europe , — The prehistoric 
caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by their containing 
the remains of domestic animals, and by the wild animals to 
which they have afforded shelter belonging to living species. 
They arc divisible into three groups according to the traces of 
man which occur in them — into the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron 
Ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout Europe, 
and have been used as the habitations and tombs of the early 
races who invaded Europe from the East with their flocks and 
herds. The first of these systematically explored was at Perthi 
Chwareu, near the vilhige of Llandegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. 
In the following years five others were discovered close by, as 
well as a second group in the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy. They contained polished celts, flint flakes, rude 
pottery and human skeletons, along with the broken bones of 
the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn and goat. The remains of 
the wild animals belong to the wolf, fox, badger, bear, wild boar, 
stag, roe, hare and rabbit. Most of the bones were broken or 
cut, and the whole group was obviously an accumulation which 
resulted from these caves having been used as dwellings. They 
had subsequently been used for burial. The human skeletons 
in them were of all ages, from infancy to old age ; and the inter- 
ments had been successive until each became filled. The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so characteristic 
of Neolithic interments generally. The men to whom these 
skeletons belonged were a short race, the tallest being about 
5 ft. 6 in., and the shortest 4 ft. 10 in. ; their skulls are ortho- 
gnathic, or not presenting jaws advancing beyond a vertical line 
dropped from the forehead, in .shape long or oval, and of fair 
average capacity. The face was oval, and the cheek bones 
were not prominent. Some of the individuals were characterized 
by a peculiar flattening of the shinbone (platycnemism), which 
probably stood in relation to the free action of the foot that was 
not hampered by the use of a rigid sole or sandal. This, however, 
cannot be looked upon as a race character, or as a tendency 
towards a simian type of leg. These Neolithic cave-dwellers have 
been proved to be identical in physique with the builders of the 
cairns and tumuli which lie scattered over the face of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (See Thurnam, Crania Britannica,) They 
have also been met with abundantly in France. In the Caverne 
dc rilomme Mort, for example, in the department of Loz^re, 
explored in 1871, the association of remains was of precisely the 
same nature as those mentioned above, and the human skeletons 
were of the Same small type. The same class of remains has also 
been discovered in Gibraltar, in the caves of Windmill Hill, and 
some others. The human remains examined by Busk are of 
precisely the same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work 
of Don Manuel Gongora J. Martinez {Antiguedades prehistoricas 
de Andalusia, 1868), several interments are described in the cave 
of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone out of which the 
grand scenery of the southern Sierra Nevada has been to a great 
extent carved. In one place a group of three skeletons was met 
with, one of which was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, and 
clad in a tunic made of esparto grass finely plaited, bo as to 
form a pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs. In a second .spot farther within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a tunic 
of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, ear-rings of 
black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild boar tusk. There 
were other articles of plaited esparto grass, such as baskets and 
sandals. There were also flint flakes, polished-stone axes, 
implements of bone and wood, together with pottery of the same 
type as that from Gibraltar. The same class of remains have 
been discovered in the Woman’s Cave, near Aihama de Granada. 
From the physical identity of the human remains in all these 
cases it may be inferred tliat in the Neolithic Age a long-headed, 
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small race inhabited the Iberian peninsula, extendinj^ through 
France, as far north as Hritain, and to the north-west as far as 
Irelan(t-“a race considered by Professor Busk “to he at the 
preiKint day represented by at any rate a part of the population 
now inhabiting the Basque provinces.” This identifiaition of 
the ancient Neolithic cave-dwellers with the modem Basque- 
speaking inhabitant of the western I^yrenees is corroborated 
by the elalxjrale researches of Broca, Virchow and 'rhiirnam 
on modern Basque skulls. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that in the Neolithic Age an Ilx;rian population occupied the 
whole of the area mentioned inliabiting caves and burying 

their dead in caves and chambered tombs, and possessed of the 
same hiibits of life. The remains of the same small, oval- 
featured, long-headed race have Ijcen found in Belgium in the 
cave of Chauvaux, and they have been described by Sergi in 
southern Jiurope under the name of the Mediterranean race. 

'riuTe is no evidence that any other race except the llx;ric 
buried their dead in the caves of Britain in the Neolithic Age. In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaigneaux 
by Soreil proves that broald-headed men of the type defined by 
Huxley and Thumam as brachy cephalic, and characterized by 
high cheek-bones, projecting muscles and large stature, the 
average height being 5 ft. 8*4 in. (Thurnam), inhabited and buried 
their dead in the caves of that region. In France they occur 
in the sepulcliral cave of Orrouy (Oise) in association with those 
of the Ilieric type. I’hey have also been met with in Gibraltar. 
'J'his type is undistinguishable from the Celtic ((roidolic) or 
Gaulish, found so abundantly in the chambered tombs of the 
Neolithic Ago in France. Both these ancient races are repre- 
sented at the present day by the Basques and Aquitanians of 
France and Spain, and by the Cxjlts or Gauls of hVance, Britain and 
the Mediterranean border of Spain, their relative antiquity being 
proved by an appeal to their history and geographical distribution. 
For just as the earliest records show that the llieric power ex- 
tended as far north as the Loire, and as far east as the Rhone, 
so we have proof of the gradual retrocession of the I boric frontier 
southwards, under the attacks of the successive (’eltic hordes, 
until ultimately we find the latter in possession of a considerable 
part of southern Spain, forming by their union with the con- 
quered the powerful nation of Celt-Iberi. The Iberians were in 
p(jssession of the continent before tiny were dispossessed by the 
Goidels, and at a later time by the Br>'thons. They are recognized 
by Tacitus in flritain in the Silurcs of Wales ; and they arc still 
to be seen in the small, dark, lithe inhabitants of North Wales. 
The discovery of tlie characteristic skulls of both these races 
in the same family vault in the cave of Gop near Prestatyn, 
Flintshire, proves that the two races were mingled together in 
Britain as far back as the Bronze Age. 

From the present distribution of tliis non-Aryan race it is 
obvious that they were gradually pushed back westward by the 
advance of tribes coming from the P^ast, and following those routes 
which were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans. 

The exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, in the island of 
Palmaria, overlooking the Gulf of Spezzia, in 1873, proves that 
the stories scattered through the classical writers, that the caves 
on the Mediterranean shores were inhabited by ainnibals, are 
not altogetlier without foundation. In it broken and cut Ijones 
of children and young adults were found along with those of the 
goat, hog, fox, wolf, wild-cat, flint flakes, bone implements and 
shells perforated for suspension. 

Prehistoric Caves of Bronze and Iron A^es. — The extreme 
rarity of articles of bronze in the European caves implies that 
they were carely used by the Bronze folk for habitation or burial. 
Bronze weapons mit^glcd with gold ornaments have, however, 
been discovered in the Heatherybum cave near Stanhope, Dur- 
ham, as well as in those of KirkheswJ in Cartmell, in Thor’s cave 
ill Staffordshire, and the Cat Hole in Gower in Glamorganshire. 
In Uie Iberian pcniinsula tlie cave of Cesareda, explored by Signor 
Delgado, in the valley of tlie Tagus, contained bronze articles, 
associated with broken and cut human bones, as well os those of 
domestic animals, reiKlering it probable that cannibalism was 
practised in early times in &at retgion. Busk believes, however. 


that the facts are insufficient to support the charge of cannibalism 
against the ancient Portuguese. 

Caves containing articles of iron, and therefore belonging to 
that division of the prehistoric age, arc .so unimportant that they 
do not deserve notice in this place. As man increased in civiliza- 
tion he preferred to live in houses of his own building, and he 
no longer buried his dead in the natural sepulchres provided for 
him in the roek. 

Prehistoric caves have been rarely explored in extra-European 
areas. Among those which abound in Palestine, one in Mount 
Lebanon, examined by Canon Tristram, contained flint imple- 
ments along with charcoal and broken bones and tet*th, some of 
which may be referred to a small ox, undistinguishable from the 
small short-horn, Bos longifrons. In North America the remains 
found by h'. W. Putnam in the caves of Kentucky, consisting 
of morc'asins, rudely-plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division. 

Hisiortc Caves in Britain. — ^"I’he historic caves have only 
attracted notice in fairly recent years, and in Britain alone, 
principally through the labours of the Settle Cave Committee 
from the year i86g to the present day. To them is due the 
exploration of the Victoria cave, which had been discovered and 
partially investigated as early as the year 1K38. It consists of 
three large ill-defined chambers opening on the face of the cliff, 
1.150 ft. above the sea, and filled with debris very nearly up to 
the roof. It presented throe distinct eras of occupation — one 
by hyenas, which dragged into it rhinoceroses, bisons, mammoths, 
horses, reindeer and bears. This was defined from the next 
occupation, which is probably of the Neolithic Ago, by a layer 
of grey clay, on the surface of wbieli rested a bone harpoon and 
a few flint flakes and bones. Then after an interval of debris at 
the entrance was a layer of charcoal, broken bones, fragments 
of old hearths, and numerous instruments of savage life associated 
with broken pottery, Roman coins, and the rude British imita- 
tions of them, various articles of iron, and elalxirale personal 
ornaments, wliich implied a considerable development of the 
arts. The evidence of the coins stamps the date of* the occu- 
pation of the cave to be between the first half of the 5th 
century and the English con(|uest. Some of the brooches 
present a peculiar flamboyant and spiral pattern in relief, 
of the same character as the art of some of the illuminated 
manuscripts, as for example one of the Anglo-Saxon gospels at 
Stockholm, and of the gospels f)f St Columban in Trinity ('ollege, 
Dublin. It is mostly iUlicd to that work which is termed by 
Franks late Celtic. From its localization in Britain and Ireland, 
it seems to Ik? probable that it is of Celtic derivation ; and if this 
view be accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels. Ireland, in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, was the great centre of iirt, civilization and 
literature ; and it is only reasonable to suppose that there would 
be intercourse between the Irish Christians and those of the west 
of Britain, during the time that the Komano-Cclts, or Brit-Welsh, 
were being slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English 
invader. Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief nf>tice 
of thtAnnalesCambriae, in which Gildas,the Brit-Welsh historian, 
is stated to have sailed over to Ireland in the year A.i). 565. Jt 
is by no moans improbable that about this time there was a Brit- 
Welsh migration into Ireland, as well as into Brittany, Objects 
with these designs found in Germany are probably directly or 
indirectly due to the Irish mis.sionaries, who spread Christianity 
through those regions. The early Christian art in Ireland grew 
out of the late Celtic, and is to a great extent free from the in- 
fluence of Rome, which is stamped on the Brit-Welsh art of the 
same age in this country. 

Several other ornaments with enamel deserve especial notice. 
The enamel, composed of red, blue and yellow, has been inserted 
into the hollows in tlie bronze, and then heated so as to form a 
close union with it. They are of the same design as those which 
have been tmet with in late Roman tumuli in this countr>% and 
in places which are mainly in the north. They all belong to a 
class named late Celtic by Franks, and are considered by him to 
be of British manufacture. This view is supported by the only 
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reference to the art of enamelling furnished by the classical 
writers. Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the court of Julia 
Domna, the wife of the emperor Severus, writes, “ It is said that 
the barbarians living in the ocean pour these colours (those of 
horsc'trappings) on heated bronze, and that these adhere, 
grow as hard as stone, and preserve the designs that are made in 
them.” It is worthy of remark that, since the emperor Severus 
built the wall which bears hLs name, marched in person against 
the Caledonians, and died at York, the account of the enamels 
may have reached Philostratus from the very district in which 
the Victoria Cave is situated. 

Associated with the.se were bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and miscellaneous iron articles, among which was a Roman 
key. Remains of this kind have been met with in the Albert 
and Kclko cave.s in the neighbourhood, in that of Dowker- 
hot lorn near Arncliffe, in that of Kirkhead on tlie northern shore 
of Morecambe Bay, in Poole’s Cavern near Buxton, and in Thor’s 
( uve near Ashbourne, and over a wide area ranging from York* 
shire and the bake district southwards into Somerset and Devon. 
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It is obvious in all these cases that men accustomed to luxury 
and refinement were compelled, by the pressure of some great 
calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with whatever they could 
transport thither of their property. The number of spindle- 
whorls and personal ornaments imply tliat they were accom- 
panied by their families. We may also infer that they were cut 
olf from the civilization to which they had been accustomed, 
because in some cases they extemporized spindle-whorls out of 
fragments of Samian ware, instead of using those which were 
expressly manufactured for the purpo.se. Why the caves were 
inhiibited is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to contem- 
porary history, in the pages of Gildas, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and in the AnnaUs Cambriae, we have a graphic 
picture of that long war of invasion by whicli the inhabitants of 
the old Roman province of Britannia were driven back by the 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons, who crossed over with their families 
and household stuff. Slowly, and in the chances of a war which 
extended through three centuries, they were gradually puslied 
back into Cumberland, Wales and West Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall. While this war was going on the coinage beaime 
debased and Roman coins afforded tlie patterns for the small 
bronze minimi, which are to be met with equally in these caves 
and in the ruins of Roman cities. As the tide of war rolled to the 
west, the English tongue and, until towards the dose of the 
struggle, the worship of Thor and Odin supplanted the British 
tongue and the Christian faith, and a rude barbarism replaced 
what was left of the Roman civilization in the island. It is to 
this period that relics of this kind in the caves must be assigned. 
They are traces of the anarchy of those times, and complete the 


picture of the desolation of Britain, revealed by the ashes of the 
cities and villas that were burnt by the invader. They prove that 
the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits to which his 
countrymen were reduced was literally true. 

The shrines of Zeus in the Idaean and Dictaean caves have been 
explored by Halbher and Orsi {Aniichitd deW antro de Zeus Idea) 
and by Arthur Evans and Hogarth (Journal of Hellenic Studies)* 
These discoveries prove that the cult of Zeus began among the 
Mycenaean peoples some 2000 years B.c. according to Evans, and 
was practised far down into the later Greek times. They show 
that the Greeks are indebted to the Mycenaean peoples not 
only for their art, but for the chief of their divinities. 

Authorities, -i. Britain; Boyd Cave-hunting (1874); 

harly Alan (1880) ; Martel, Irlattde ct cai>emefi atif^laiscs (1897) ; 
Biickland. Ueliquiae Diluvianae (1821) ; Bril, ^^ssne. Reports (j86o- 
> Jomn, .Artthrnp. Inst. (1870-1870) ; Quart. Geol. Journ. 
(i860 1S75) ; t’ctiRclly, Trans. Devonshire A ssoctahon. 2. The 
European Continent : Martel, Les Abimes (18^4) ; Cartailhac and 
Breuil, L'Anthtopoloi^ic, xv,, xvi. ; T.artet and Christy, Reliquiae 
Aquitanieae internai. Conp'e.^.^ of Prrhi'itoric Archaeology’, Marcel 
dt* Sorres, Ossemeiis fo,isilr.^ de Lunel Vtel ; Dupont, L' Homme 
pendant les dges de la pterre dans Ics environs de Dina nt-sur-AI euse ; 
Scliirierliiig. Recherches sur Us ossemens fossiles dccouuerts dans les 
caver nes de Luge MerU, I'.xeavaiioxis at Kes&eiloch, transl. J. R. Ix'e 
(1876). For tlie chief Anieriran caves sec Luuay ’(‘avern. 
Mammoth Cave, Wyandottf. Cave, Colossal Cavern, | Aron's 
Cavern. (W. B. D.) 

CAVEA» the I.atin name given to the subterranean cells in 
which the wild beasts were confined prior to the combats in the 
Roman arena. The term is sometimes applied to the amphi- 
theatre (q.v.) itself. 

CAVEAT (Latin for “ let him beware,” from cavere), in law, a 
notice given by the party interested (caveator) to the proper 
officer of a court of justice to prevent the taking of a cerbiin step 
without warning. Jt is entered in corAxion with dealings in 
land registered in the land regi.stry, wim the grant of marriage 
licences, to prevent the issuing of a lunacy commission, U) stay 
the probate of a will, letters of administration, iiic. Caveat is also 
a term used in United States patent law (see Patents), 

Caveat emptor (“ let the buyer beware ”) is a maxim which 
implies that the responsibility for making a bad bargain over a 
purchase rests on the purchaser. In an ordinary contract for the 
sale of goods, there is no implied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular purpose of the goods supplied, 
with certain exceptions, and, therefore, the buyer takes at his own 
risk. The maxim does not apply (a) where the buyer, expressly 
or by implication, make.s known to the seller the particular 
purpose for which the goods are required, so as to show that the 
buyer relies on the seller's skill or judgment, and that the goods 
are of a description which it is in the course of the seller's business 
to supply ; (h) where goods are bought by description from a 
seller who deals in goods of that description, for there is an 
implied condition that the goods are of merchantable quality, 
though if the buyer has actually examined the goods, there is no 
implied condition as regards defects which the examination ought 
to have revealed ; (r) where the usage of trade annexes an implied 
warranty or condition to the goods as to their quality or fitness 
for a particular purpose. The maxim of caveat emptar is said to 
owe its origin to the fact that in early times sales of goods took 
place principally in market overt. (See furtl^er Sale of Gooj>s.) 

OAVEI^NE^ JACOPO (1577-1O60), Italian painter, born at 
Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in the schcxil of the 
Caracci, and under them painted in the churches of Bologna. 
His principal works are the “ Adoration of the Ms^i,” the 
“ Eour Doctors,” and the Last Supper ” ; and more especially 
the ” Virgin and Child in Glory,” with San Petronio and other 
saints, painted in 1614, and now in the Bolognese Academy. 
Cnvedone became an assistant to Guido Keni in Rome ; his art 
was g^erally of a subdued undemonstrative character, with 
rich Titianesque colouring. In his declining years his energies 
broke down after his wife had been accused of witchcraft, and 
after the death of a cherished son. He died in extreme poverty, 
in a stable at Bologna. 

CAVENDISH, GEORGE (1500-^1562 ?), English writer, the 
biographer of Cardinal Wolsey, was the elder son of Thomas 
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Cavendish, clerk of the pipe in the exchequer, and his wife, 
Alice Smith of Padbrook Hall. He was probably bom at Ws 
father’s manor of Cavendish, in Suffolk. Later the family 
resided in l^ondon, in the parish of St Alban’s, Wood Street, 
where Thomas Cavendish died in 1524. Shortly after this event 
(leorge married Margery Kemp, of Spains Hall, an heiress, and 
the niece of Sir Thomas More. About 1527 he entered the service 
of Cardinal Wolsey as gentleman-usher, and for the next three 
years he was divided from his wife, children and estates, in the 
closest personal attendance on the great man. Cavendish was 
wholly devoted to Wolsey’s interests, and also he saw in this 
appointment an opportunity to gratify his master-passion, a 
craving “ to see and be acquainted with strangens, in especial 
with men in honour and authority.” He was faithful to his 
master in disgrace, and showed the courage of the “ loyal 
servitor.” It is plain that he enjoyed Wol.sey’s closest confidence 
to the end, for after the cardinal’s death George Cavendish was 
called before the privy council and closely examined as to 
Wolsey’s latest acts and words. He gave his evidence so clearly 
and with so much natural dignity, that he won the applau.se 
of the hostile council, and the praise of being “ a just and diligent 
servant,” He was not allowed to suffer in pocket by his fidelity 
to his master, but retired, as it would seem, a wealthy man to 
his estate of Glemsford, in West Suffolk, in 1530. He was only 
thirty years of age, but his appetite for being acquainted with 
strange acts and persons was apparently sated, for we do not hear 
of his engaging in any more adventures. It is not to be doubted 
that Cavendish had taken down notes of Wolsey’s conversation 
and movements, for many years passed before his biography 
was composed. At length, in 1557, he wrote it out in its final 
form. It was not, however, possible to publish it in the author’s 
lifetime, but it was wfcly circulated in MS. Evidently one of 
these MSS. fell into Shakespeare’s hands, for that poet made use 
of it in his King Henry VIIL, although it is excessive to say, 
as Singer has done, that Shakespeare “ merely put Cavendish’s 
language into verse.” The book was first printed in 1641, in a 
garbled text, and under the title of The Negotiations of Thomas 
Wolseyf. The genuine text, from contemporary MSS., was given 
to the world in i8io, and more fully in 1815. Until that time 
it was believed that the book was the composition of George 
Cavendish’s younger brother William, the founder of Chatsworth, 
who also was attached to Wolsey. Joseph Hunter proved this 
to be impossible, and definitely asserted the claim of George. 
The latter is believed to have died at Glemsford in or about 1562. 
'rhe intrinsic value of Cavendish’s Lije of Cardinal Wolsey has 
long been perceived, for it is the sole authentic record of a multi- 
tude of events highly important in a particularly interesting 
section of the history of England. Its importance as a product 
of oiographical literature was first emphasized by Bishop 
Creighton, who insisted over and over again on the claim of 
Cavendish to be recognized as the earliest of the great English 
biographers and an individual writer of particular charm and 
originality. He writes with simplicity and with a certain vivid 
picturesqueness, rarely yielding to the rhetorical impulses which 
governed the ordinary prose of his age. (E. G.) 

CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), English chemist and 
physicist, elder son of Lord Charles Cavendish, brother of the 
3rd duke of Devonshire, and Lady Anne Grey, daughter of 
the duke of Kent, was bom at Nice in October 1731. He was 
sent to school at Hackney in 1742, and in 1749 entered Peter- 
house, Cambridge, which he left in 1753, without taking a degree. 
Until he was about forty he .seems to have enjoyed a veiy mode- 
rate allowance from his father, but in the latter part of his life he 
was left a fortune which made him one of the richest men of his 
time. He lived principally at Clapham Common, but he had also 
a town-house in Bloomsbury, while his library was in a house 
in Dean Street, SollO<f?And there he used to attend on appointed 
4ays to lend the hhflro'to men who were properly vouched for. 
So methodical was he that he never took down a volume for his 
own use without entering it in the loan-book. He was a regular 
attendant at the meetings of the Royal Society, of which he 
became a fellow in 1760, and he dined every Thursday with the 


club composed of its members. Otherwise he had little inter- 
course with society ; indeed, his chief object in life seems to have 
been to avoid the attention of his fellows. With his relatives 
he had little intercourse, and even Lord George Cavendish, 
whom he made his principal heir, he saw only for a few minutes 
once a year. His dinner was ordered daily by a note placed on 
the hall-table, and his women serv’ants were instructed to keep 
out of his sight on pain of dismissal. In person he was tall and 
rather thin ; his dress was old-fashioned and singularly uniform, 
and was inclined to be shabby about the times when the precisely 
arranged visits of his tailor were due. He had a slight hesitation 
in his speech, and his air of timidity and reserve was almost 
ludicrous. He was never married, lie died at Clapham on the 
24th of February j8io, leaving funded property worth £700,000, 
and a landed estate of £8000 a year, together with canal and 
other property, and £50,000 at his bankers. 

Cavendish’s scientific work is distinguished for the wideness 
of its range and for its extraordinary exactness and accuracy, 
'rhe papers he himself published form an incomplete record 
of his researches, for many of the results he obtained only 
became generally known years after his death ; yet in spite of 
the absence of anything approacliing self-advertist'tnent ho. 
acquired a very high reputation within his own country and 
abroad, recognized by the Institute of J^'rance in 1803 when it 
chose him as one of its eight foreign assoc iates. Arsenic formed 
the subject of his first recorded investigation, on which he was 
engaged at least as early as 1764, and in 1766 he began those 
communications to the Royal Society on the chemistry of gases, 
which are among his chief titles to fame. The first (P/// 7 . Trans,, 
1766) consists of ” Three papers containing experiments on 
factitious Airs,” dealing mostly with “ inflammable air ” 
(hydrogen), which he was the first to recognize as a distinct 
substance, and “fixed air” (carbon dioxide). He detirmined 
the .specific gravity of these ga.ses with reference to common air, 
investigated the extent to which they are absorbed by various 
liquids, and noted that common air containing one part in nine 
by volume of fixed air is no longer able to support combustion, 
and that the air produced by fermentation and putrefaction 
has properties identical with those of fixed air obtained from 
marble. In the following year he published a paper on the 
analysis of one of the London pump-waters (from Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street), which is closely connected with the 
memoirs just mentioned, since it shows that the calcareous 
matter in that water is held in solution by the “ fixed air” present 
and can be preciyiitated by lime. Electrical studies seem next 
to have engaged his attention, and in 1771 and 1772 ho read 
to the Royal Society his “ Attempt to explain some of the 
principal phenomena of electricity by an elastic fluid,” which was 
followed in 1775 by an “ Attempt to imitate the effects of the 
Torpedo (a fish allied to the ray)” {Phil. Trans., 177^)- Hut 
these two memoirs contain only a part of the electrical researches 
he carried out between 1771 and 1781, and many more were 
found after his death in a number of sealed packets of papers. 
The contents of these for a long time remained unknown, but 
ultimately by permission of the duke of Devonshire, to whom 
they belonged, they were edited by James Clerk Maxwell and 
published in 1879 by the Cambridge University Press as the 
Electrical Researches of the Hon. Henry Cavendish. About 1777 
or 1778 he resumed his pneumatic inquiries, though he published 
nothing on the subject till 1783. In that year he described 
a new eudiometer to the Royal Society and detailed observations 
he had made to determine whether or not the atmosphere is 
constant in composition ; after testing the air on nearly 60 
different days in 1781 he could find in the proportion of oxygen 
no difference of which he could be sure, nor could he detect any 
sensible variation at different places. Two papers on “ Experi- 
ments with Airs,” printed in the Phil. Trans, for 1784 and 1785, 
contain his great discoveries of the compound nature of water 
and the composition of nitric acid. Starting from an experiment, 
narrated by Priestley, in which John Warltire fired a mixture 
of common air and hydrogen by electricity, with the result that 
there was a diminution of volume and a deposition of moisture. 
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Cavendish burnt about two parts of hydrogen with five of com* 
mon air, and noticed that almost all the hydrogen and about 
one-fifth of the common air lost their elasticity and were con- 
densed into a dew which lined the inside of the vessel employed. 
This dew he judged to be pure water. In another experiment he 
fired, by the electric spark, a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
(dephlogisticated air), and found that the resulting water con- 
tained nitric acid, which he argued must be due to the nitrogen 
present as an impurity in the oxygen (“ phlogisticated air with 
which it [the dephlogisticated air] is debased ”). In the 1785 
paper he proved the correctness of this supposition by showing 
that when electric sparks are passed through common air there 
is a shrinkage of volume owing to the nitrogen uniting with the 
oxygen to form nitric acid. Further, remarking that little was 
known of the phlogisticated part of our atmosphere, and thinking 
it might fairly be doubted “ whether tliere are not in reality 
many different substances confounded together by us under the 
name of phlogisticated air,” he made an experiment to determine 
whether the whole of a given portion of nitrogen (plilogisticated 
air) of the atmosphere could be reduced to nitric acid. He found 
that a small fraction, not more than T.Jfyth part, resisted the 
change, and in this residue he doubtless had a sample of the 
inert gas argon which was only recognized as a distinct entity 
more than a hundred years later. His last chemical paper, 
published in 1 788, on the “ Conversion of a mixture of dephlogisti- 
cated and phlogisticated air into nitrous acid by the electric 
spark,” describes measures he took to authenticate the truth of 
the experiment described in the 1785 paper, which had “since 
been tried by persons of distinguished ability in such pursuits 
without success.” It may be noted here that, while Cavendish 
adhered to the phlogistic doctrine, he did not hold it with any- 
thing like the tenacity that characterized Priestley ; thus, in his 
j 784 paper on “ Experiments on Air,” he remarks that not only 
the experiments he is describing, but also “ most other pheno- 
mena of nature seem explicable as well, or nearly as well,” upon 
the Lavoisierian view as upon the commonly believed principle 
of phlogiston, and he goes on to give an explanation in terms 
of the antiphlogistic hypothesis. 

Early in his career Cavendish took up the study of heat, and 
had he promptly published his results he might have anticipated 
Joseph Black as the discoverer of latent heat and of specific 
lieat. But he made no reference to his work till 1783, when he 
presented to the Royal Society some “ Observations on Mr 
Hutchins’s experiments for determining the degree of cold at 
which quicksilver freezes.” This paper, with others published 
in 1786 and 1788, is concerned with the phenomena attending 
the freezing of various substances, and is noteworthy because in 
it he expresses doubt of the supposition that “ the heat of 
bodies is owing to their containing more or less of a substance 
called the matter of heat,” and inclines to Newton’s opinion that 
it “ consists in the internal motion of the particles of bodies.” 
His “ Account of the Meteorological Apparatus used at the Royal 
Society’s House ” {Phil. Trans. ^ 1776) contains remarks on the 
precautions necessary in making and using thermometers, a 
subject which is continued in the following year in a report signed 
by him and six others. 

Cavendish’s last great achievement was his famous scries of 
experiments to determine the density of the earth {Phil. Trans., 
1798). 'I'he apparatus he employed was devised by the Rev. 
John Michell, though he had the most important parts recon- 
structed to his own designs ; it depended on measuring the 
attraction exercised on a horizontal bar, suspended by a vertical 
wire and bearing a small lead ball at each end, by two large 
masses of lead. (See Gravitation.) The figure he gives for 
the specific gravity of the earth is 5*48, water being i, but in 
fact the mean of the 29 re.sults he records works out at 5*448. 
Other publications of his later years dealt with the height of an 
aurora seen in 1784 {PhiL Trans., 1790), the civil year of the 
Hindus {Id. 1792), and an improved method of graduating 
astronomical instruments {Id. 1809). Cavendish also had a 
taste for geology, and made several tours in England for the 
purpose of gratifying it. 
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A life by George Wilson (1818-1859), printed for the Cavendish 
Society in 1B51, contains an account of his writings, both published 
and unpublished, together with a critical inquiry into the claims of 
all the alleged discoverers of the composition of water. Some of his 
instruments arc preserved in the Royal Institution, London, and 
his name is commemorated in the Cavendish I’hysical Laboratory at 
Cambridge, wliich was built by his kinsman the 7th duke of Devon- 
sliirc. 

CAVENDISH [Candish], THOMAS (1555 ?-i592), the third 
circumnavigator of the globe, was born at Trimley St Martin, 
Suffolk. On quitting Coijius Christi College, Cambridge (without 
a degree), he almost ruined himself by his extravagance as a 
courtier. To repair his fortune he turned to maritime and 
colonial enterprise, and in 1585 accompanied Sir Richard 
Grenville to Virginia. Soon returning to England, he undertook 
an elaborate imitation of Drake’s great voyage. On the 21st of 
July 1586, he .sailed from Plymouth wuth 123 men in three vessels, 
only one of which (the “ Desire,” of 140 tons) came home. liy 
way of Sierra Leone, the Cape Verde Islands and C. Frio in 
Brazil, he coasted down to Patagonia (where he discovered 
“ Port Desire,” his only important contribution to knowledge), 
and passing through Miigellan's Straits, fell upon the Spanish 
settlements and shipping on the west coast of South and Central 
America and of Mexico. Among his prizes were nineteen vessels 
of worth, and especially the treasure-galleon, the “ Great St 
Anne,” which he captured off Cape St Lucas, the southern 
extremity of California (November 14, 1587). After this 
success he struck across the Pacific for home ; touched at the 
Ladrones, Philippines, Moluccas and Java; rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope; and arrived again at Plymouth (September 9- 
10, 1588), having circumnavigated the globe in two years and 
fifty days. It is said that his sailors were clothed in silk, his sails 
were damask, and his to|>mast covered with doth of gold. Yet 
by 1591 he was again in difficulties, and planned a fresh American 
and Pacific venture. John Davis {q.v.) accompanied him, but the 
voyage (undertaken with five vessels) was an utter failure, much of 
the fault lying with Cavendish himself, who falsely accused Davis, 
with his last breath, of de.serting him (May 20, 1592). He died 
and was buried at sea, on the way home, in the summer of 1592. 

See Hakluyt's Principal Naviaations, (a) edition of 1589, p. 809 
(N. H.'s narrative ol the voyage ol 1586-1588) ; {b) edition of 1599- 
i()Oo, vol. iii. pp. 803-825 (Francis Pretty's narrative of the same) ; 
(r) edition of 1599-1O00, vol. iii. pp. 251-253 (on the venture of 
1.585) ; id) edilion of 7599-1600, vol. iii. pp. 845-852 (John Lane’s 
narrative of the last voyage, of 1591-1592) ; also Registers 

(Arbor), vol. ii. pp. 505-509; the Molyneux Globe of 1592, in the 
library oi the Middle Temple, London, and the Ballads in Brit., 
vol. i. p. I lyC. 

CAVENDISH, SIR WILLIAM {c. 1505-1557), founder of the 
English noble house of Cavendish, was the younger brother of 
George Cavendish {q.v.). His father, Thomas, was a descendant 
of Sir John Cavendish, the judge, who in 1381 was murdered 
by Jack Straw’s insurgent peasants at Bur>» St Edmunds. Of 
William’s education nothing seems known, but in 1530 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for visiting monasteries ; 
he worked directly under Thomas Cromwell, whom he calls 
“ ma.ster ” and to whom many of his extant letters are addressed. 
In 1541 he was auditor of the court of augmentations, in 1546 
treasurer of the king’s chamber, and was knighted and sworn of 
the privy council. Under Edward VI. and Mary he continued in 
favour at court ; during the latter’s reign he partially conformed, 
but on the occasion of the war with France he with other 
Derbyshire gentlemen refused the loan of £100 demanded by the 
queen, lie died in 1557. Cavendish acquired large properties 
from the spoils of the monasteries, but in accordance with the 
wish of his third wife Elizabeth he sold them to purchase land in 
Derbyshire. This wife was the celebrated “ building Bess of 
Hardwick,” daughter of John Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, Derby- 
shire ; she completed the original building of, Chatsworth House,— 
begun in 1553 by her husband, —of which nothing now remains. 
Her fourth husband was George Talbot, 6th earl of Shrewsbury, 
By her Cavendish had six children ; an elder son who died 
without issue ; William, who in 1618 was created earl of Devon- 
shire ; Charles, whose son William became ist duke of Newcastle ; 
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Frances, who married Sir Henry Pierpont, and was the ancestress 
of the dukes of Kingston; Elizabeth, who married Charles 
Stuart, earl of Lennox, and was the mother of Arabella Stuart ; 
and Mary, who married Gilljert Taibot, 7th earl ol Shrewsbury. 

CAVETTO (Ital. diminutive of cavo^ hollow), in architec- 
ture, the term given to a hollow concave moulding sometimes 
employed in the place of the cymatium of a cornice, as in that 
of the Doric order of the theatre of Marcellus. It forms the 
crowning feature of the Egyptian temples, and took the place 
of the cymatium in many of the Etruscan temples. 

CAVIARE, or Caviar, the roe of various species of Aripenser 
or sturgeon prepared, in several qualities, as an article of 

food. The word is common to most European languages and 
supposed to be of Turk or Tatar origin, bnt the Turk word 
khavyah is probably derived from the Ital. caviale ; the word 
does not appear in Russian. 'I’hc best caviare, which can only be 
made in winter and is flitticult to preserve, is the loosely granu- 
lated, almost liquid, kind, known in Russia as ikra, 1 1 is prepared 
by beating the ovaries and straining through a sieve to clear the 
eggs of the membranes, fibres and fatty matter ; it is then salted 
with frf)m 4-6 % of salt. 'Ehc difficulty of preparation and of 
transport has made it a table delicacy in western Europe, where 
it has been known since the 16th century, as is evidenced by 
Hamlet’s “ His play . . . pleased not the million, ’twas caviare 
to the general.” It is eaten either as an hors d'oeuvre^ particularly 
in Russia and northern Euroj>e with kiimmel or other liqueurs, or 
as a savoury, or as a flavouring to other dishes. The coarser 
quality, in Russia known as pAjumaya {irom pajuSy the adherent 
skin of the ovaries), is more strongly salterl in brine and is pres.sed 
into a more .solid form than the ikra \ it is then packed in small 
barrels or hermetically-sealed tins. 'Fhis forms a staple article of 
food in Russia and eastern Europe. Though the l)est forms of 
caviare are still made in Russia, and the greater quantity of the 
coarser kinds are exported from Astrakhan, the centre of the 
trade, larger amounts are made each year for export in America 
and also in Germany, Norway and Sweden. 'I'he roe of tunny 
and mullet, pickled in brine and vinegar, is u.sed, under the name 
of ” llotargo,” along the Mediterranean littoral and in the Ivcvant. 

CAVITE, a fortified seaport, the capitiil of the province of 
Ca^te, Luzon, Philippine Islands, and the scat of the principal 
Asiatic naval station of the United States, on a forked tongue of 
land in Manila Bay, m. S. of the city of Manila. Pop. (1903) 
4494 ; with the barrios of San Roque and Caridad (on the main 
peninsula), which are under the municipal government of Cavite 
(15,630). Cavite is the terminus of a railway which follows the 
shore of the bay from Manila. The non hern part of the town, 
Sangley Point (one of the two forks of the main peninsula), is the 
principal coaling station of the U.S. fleet in Asiatic waters. The 
naval station proper and the old town of ('avite are on the south 
fork of the peninsula, ('avite's buildings are mostly of stone, 
with upper storeys of wood ; its streets are narrow and cronked. 
It has five churches (fine of these is an independent Filipino 
church), and is the seat of a provincial high school. Cavite has 
long been the principal naval base of the Philippine Islands, and 
one of the four Spanish penitentiaries in the Islands was here. 
During the 19th century Cavite was the centre of political disturb- 
ances in the Philippines; in 1896 on the parade ground thirteen 
political prisoners were executed, and to their memor}^ a monu- 
ment was erected in 1906 at the head of the isthmus connecting 
with the main peninsula. 1'he town was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1880. It was taken from the Spanish by an 
American squadron under Commodore George Dewey in May 1898. 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO, Count (1810-1861), Italian 
statesman, waiT'ibom at Turin on the 1st of August 1810. ITic 
Bensos, who banged to the old Piedmontese feudal aristocracy, 
were a very jincient house, said to be descended from a Saxon 
wfttior who settled at Santena in the 12th century and married 
a Piedmontese heiress ; Camillo’s father, the marquis Michele, 
married a noble Genevese lady, and both he and his wife held 
offices in the household of Prince Borghese, the governor of 
Piedmont under Napoleon, and husband of the latter's sister, 
Pauline Bemaparte. Being a younger son (his brother Gustavo 


was the eldest) Cavour was destined for the army, and when 
ten years old he entered the military academy at Turin. On 
leaving the college at the aige of sixteen he was first of his class, 
and received a commission in the engineers. He spent the next 
five years in the army, residing at Ventimiglia, Genoa, and various 
Alpine fortresses to superintend defence works ; but he spent 
his leisure hours in study, especially of the English language. 
He soon developed strongly marked Liberal tendencies and an 
uncompromising dislike for absolutism and clericalism, which, 
as he had not acquired the art of reticence, made him a suspect 
in the eyes of the police and of the reactionaries ; at the same 
time he does not seem to have joined any secret society, for he 
was too loyal to conspire against the king whose uniform he 
wore, and he did not believe that the time was yet ripe for a 
revolution. But after the accession to the throne of Charles 
Albert, whom he always distrusted, he felt that his position in 
the army was intolerable, and resigned his commission (1831). 
From that moment we find him in the ranks of the opponents 
of the government, although his was always a loyal and straight- 
forward opposition which held aloof from conspiracies. During 
the next few years he devoted himself to the .study of political 
and social problems, to foreign travel, and to acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of practical agriculture, ('avour’s political ideas 
were greatly influenced by the July revolution of 1830 in France, 
which proved that an historic monarchy was not incompatible 
with Liberal principles, and he became more than ever com inced 
of the benefits of a constitutional monarchy as opposed l^oth to 
despotism and to republicanism. But he was not affected by the 
doctrinaire Liberalism of the time, and his views were strength- 
ened by liis studies of the British constitution, of which he 
was a great admirer ; he was even nicknamed “ Milord Camillo.” 
He frequently visited Paris and London, where he plunged into 
the political and social questions of the day, and contributed 
among other essays two atlmirablc and prophetic articles, one 
on the Irish question, in which he strongly defended the Union, 
and another on the ( om Law.s. He applied his knowledge of 
agriculture to the management of his father's estate at Leri, 
which he greatly improved, he founded the Piedmontese Agricul- 
tural Society, and took the lead in promoting the introduction of 
steam navigation, railways and factories into the country. 

Thus his mind gradually evolved, and he l)egan to dream dreams 
of a united Italy free of foreign influence, but owing to the 
reactionary policy of the Piedmontese government he was unable 
to take any active part in politics. In 1847 , however, the psycho- 
logical moment seemed to have arrived, for the new pope, i^iu.i 
IX., showed marked Lilxiral tendencies and seemed ready t(» 
lead all the forces of Italian patriotism against the Austrian 
domination. The hopes of the Italian Liberals rose high and the 
so-called neo-Guelph party, represented by such men as Vincenzo 
Gioberti and Cesare Balho, believed that an Italian confederation 
might be formed under the presidency of tlie pope. C'avcmr, 
although he realized that a really Liberal pope was an impossi- 
bility, saw the importance of the movement and the necessity of 
profiting by it. Together with Balbo, P. di Santa Rosa and M. 
Castelli, he founded a newspaper at Turin called // RisorgimmiOy 
which advocated the ideas of constitutional reform in Piedmont, 
with a view to preparing that country for an important role in 
the upheaval which seemed imminent. In January 1848 the 
revolution first broke out in Sicily. Cavour, m a speech Ijefore 
a delegation of journalists, declared that the king must take a 
decided line and grant his people a constitution. Strong pressure 
was brought to bear on Charles Albert, and after much hesitation 
he was induced to grant a charter of liberties (February 8, 1848). 
Cesare Balbo was called upon to form the first constitutional 
ministry ; but Cavour was not offered a seat in it, being suspected 
by Liberals and Conservatives alike. He continued his journal- 
istic activity, and his articles in the Risorf^mento came to exercise 
great influence both on the king and on public opinion. When the 
news of thc^ revolt of the Milanese against the Austrians, known 
as the Five Days, reached Turin on the 19th of March, Cavour 
felt that the time for Piedmont to act with energy had come, and 
advocated war against Austria. “ After deliberately weighing 
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each word/* he wrote, ‘‘ we are bound in conscience to declare 
that only one path is open to the nation, the government, and 
the king : war, immediate war I ” Piedmont was the only part 
of Italy enjoying a government at once national and independent, 
and if it did not hasten to the assistance of the Milanese in their 
desperate struggle, if possible before the Austrians were expelled, 
the monarchy could not survive. The situation was most critical, 
and even the British government was not friendly to Piedmont ; 
but Cavour was prepared to face any danger rather than see 
his country inactive. Jn an article in the Risor^imenin he de- 
clared that, while he never believed that material help was to 
be expected from England, he was convinced that she would not 
actively help Austria to crush the revolution, but that if she did 
“ she would have against her a coalition not of princes, but of 
peoples.” Cavour’s article made such an impression that it 
put an end to the king’s vacillations, and a few days after its 
appearance war was declared (March 25). 

J^'or a few months patriotic and revolutionary enthusiasm 
carried all before it. In Hungary, in Germany, in Paris, in 
Vienna itself the revolution was triumphant ; constitutions were 
granted, dynasties tottered and fell, and provisional governments 
were set up. In all parts of Italy, too, revolts broke out against 
the established order. But the Piedmontese army, although the 
troops behaved with gallantry, was no match for Austria’s 
veteran legions, and except in a few minor engagements, in one 
of which (favour’s nephew Gastavo was killed, it was generally 
unsuccessful, and an armistice was concluded in the summer. In 
the meanwhile the elections were being held in Piedmont. Cavour 
himself was not returned until the supplementary elections in 
June, and he took Ins seat in parliament on the right as a Con- 
servative. His parliamentary career was not at first very suc- 
cessful ; he was not a ready speaker j his habit of talking 
French made Italian difficult for him, and, although French was 
at that time allowed in the chanibcr, he preferred to speak 
Italian. But he gradually developed a strong argumentative 
power, his speeches became models of concise reasoning, and he 
rose at times to the highest level of an elo(|uence which was never 
rhetorical. Alter the dissolution in January* 1849, (avour was 
not re-elected. The new parliament had to di.scus.s, in the 
first instance, the all-important question ol whether the campaign 
should be continued now that the armistice was about to expire. 
I’hc king decided on a last desperate throw, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 23rd of March the lfiedmonte.se were totally 
defeated at Novara, a disaster which was followed immediately 
by the abdication of Charles Albert in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. 

Although the new king was obliged to conclude peace with 
Austria and the Italian revolution was crushed, favour neverthe- 
less did not despair ; he believed that so long as the constitution 
was maintained in Piedmont, the Italian cause was safe. There 
were fresh elections in July, and this time Cavour was returned. 
He was still in the difficult position of a moderate Uberal at a 
time when there seemed to be room for none but reactionaries 
and conspirators, but by his consummate ability he convinced 
men that his attitude was the right one, and he made it triumph. 
His speech on the 7th of March 1850, in which he said that, 

Piedmont, gathering to itself all the living forces of Italy, would 
be soon in a position to lead our mother-countiy to the high 
destinies to which she is called,” made a deep impression, for 
it struck the first note of encouragement after the dark days of 
the preceding year. He supported the ministry of which Massimo 
d’ Azeglio was president in its work of reform and restoration, 
and in October of the same year, on the death of Santa Rosa, 
he himself was appointed minister of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. In 1851 he also assumed the portfolio of finance, and 
devoted himself to the task of reorganizing the Piedmontese 
finances. By far the ablest man in the cabinet, he soon came 
to dominate it, and, in his anxiety to dominate the chamber as 
well, he negotiated the union of the Right Centre with the I..eft 
Centre (a manoeuvre known as the connuhio\ and promoted the 
election of Urbano Rattazzi to the presidency of the chamber. 
This, which he accomplished witliout d’ Azeglio’s knowledge. 


led to a split between that statesman and Cavour, and to the 
latter’s resignation. Cavour lias been blamed for not informing 
his colleagues of the compact, but for public reasons it was not 
desirable that the conm^io should be discussed before it was 
consummated. B’ Azeglio indeed bore no malice, and remained 
Cavour’s friend. Cavour made use of his freedom to visit England 
and France again, in order to sound public opinion on the Italian 
question. In London he found the leaders of both parties 
friendly, and Lord Palmerston told him that if the constitutional 
experiment in Piedmont succeeded the Italian despots were 
doomed. At this time Sir James Hudson was appointed 
British minister at Turin, where he became the intimate friend of 
Cavour and gave him valuable assistance. In Paris, Cavour had 
a long interview with Prince Louis Napoleon, then president 
of the republic, and he already foresaw the great part which 
that ruler was destined to play in Italian affairs. He also met 
several Italian exiles in France. 

On Cavour’s return he found the country in the throes of 
a new cabinet crisis, in consequence of which, on d’ Azeglio’s 
recommendation, he was invited to form a ministry. By the 
4th of November he was prime minister, a position which he 
held with two short interruptions until his death. He devoted 
the first years of his premit*rship to developing the economic 
resources of the country ; but in preparing ifr for greater des- 
tinies, he had to meet the heavy expenditure by increased 
taxation, and some of his measures made him the object of hostile 
demonstrations, although he soon outlived his unpopularity. 
Cavour's first international difficulty was with Austria ; alter 
the abortive rising at Milan in February 1853, the Austrian 
government, in addition to other measures of rcpres.sion, con- 
fiscated the estates of those Lombards who had become natural- 
iz(‘d l^iedmontesc, although they had nothing to do with the 
outbreak. Cavour took a strong line on this question, and on 
Austria’s refusal to withdraw the obnoxious decree, he recalled 
the Piedmontese minister from Vienna, thus by his very audacity 
winning the .sympathy of the Western powers. 

Then followed the ('rimean War, in which Cavour first showed 
hi.s extraordinary politir.al insight and diplomatic genius. The 
first suggestion of Piedmontese co-()p(iration is usually believed 
to have come from England, who desired the Italian contingent, 
not only as material lissistance, but also in order to reduce the 
overwhelming French preponderance. From the Piedmontese 
point of view tliere were several reasons why Cavour should 
desire his country to particijxite in the campaign. Firstly, it 
was advisable to use every opportunity of making the Italian 
question an international one ; secondly, by joining the alliance 
Piedmont would place the Western powers under an obligation ; 
thirdly, Cavour, like Balbo, believed that the Italian c|uestion 
was bound up with the Eastern problem, and as Austria was 
demanding the permission of the powers to occupy Alessandria, 
as a guarantee that Piedmont would not profit by the war in the 
East to create trouble in Italy, Piedmontese participation 
would in itself prove the best guarantee ; and finally, as he 
always looked to Italy and not merely to Ificdmont, he felt that, 
having proved to Europe that Italians could combine order 
with liberty, it remained to show that they were capable of 
fighting as well. But there were serious difficulties in the way* 
Had Austria joined the allies, as at one time seemed probable, 
Sardinia’s position fighting by her side would have been an 
impossible one. On the other hand, Piedmont could not 
demand definite promises of future aid from the Western powers 
as some politicians desired, because these would never have 
been given, lest Austria should be offended and driven into the 
arms of Russia. Then, both the extreme Conservatives and 
the extrepe Radicals were opposed to expenditure on foreign 
adventures for which they could see no use. In all these diffi- 
culties, however, Cavour was loyally supported by the king, 
who saw the advantages of Piedmontese participation, even 
if unattended by definite promises. Genexal Dabormida, the 
minister of foreign affairs, disapproved of this policy and 
resigned. The vacant portfolio was offered to d’ Axeglio, who 
refused it ; whereupon Cavour assumed it himself. On the same 
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day (January 10, 1855) the treaty with France and England 
was signed, and shortly afterwards 15,000 Piedmontese troops 
under tieneral La Marmora were despatched to the Crimea. 

Events at first seemed to justify the fears of Cavour’s oppo- 
nents, Cholera attacked the Piedmontese soldiers, who for a 
long time had no occasion to distinguish themselves in action ; 
public opinion became despondent and began to blame Cavour, 
and even he himself lost heart. Then came the news of the 
battle of the Tchernaya, fought and won by the Italians, which 
turned sadness and doubt into jubilation, joy was felt through- 
out Italy, especially at Milan, where the victory was the first 
sign of daylight amid the gloom caused by the return of the 
Austrians. Everyone realized that the Piedmontese contingent 
was fighting Italy’s battles. Put to Cavour the announcement 
that Russia had accepted Austrian mediation (January 16, 
1 856) was a great disappointment. He had always hoped that 
if the war continued Austria would be forced to side with Russia 
in return for the aid given by the emperor Nicholas in suppress- 
ing the Hungarian revolt in 1849, and the Western powers 
would then have an opportunity of helping the Italian cause. 
He sent a memorandum, at Napoleon’s request, to Count 
Walewski, the French minister of foreign affairs, setting forth 
a kind of minimum programme of Piedmont's claims. On the 
summoning of tlie congress of Paris at the conclusion of the war, 
Cavour first proposed that d’ Azeglio should represent Piedmont, 
and on the latter’s refusal decided to go himself. After much 
discussion, and in spite of the opposition of Austria, who as 
mediator occupied a predominant positicni, behaving “ as though 
she had taken Sevastopol,” Cavour obtained that Piedmont 
should he treated as one of the great powers. Although he did 
not expect that the congress would liberate Italy, yet by his 
marvellous diplomatic skill, far superior to that of his colleagues, 
he first sticceedod in isolating Austria, secondly in indirectly 
compromising Napoleon in the Italian question, and thirdly 
in getting the wretched conditions of Italy discussed by the 
representatives of the great powers, who declared that some 
remedy to that state of things was necessary, not in the interests 
of Italy alone, but of all Europe. A scheme of reform proposed 
by Count Walewski gave Cavour the opportunity to plead the 
Italian cause, and from that moment it was manifest to all 
that the liberation of Italy was personified in him, the statesman 
who came to hold all the strings of European politics in his 
hands. 

Cavour’s chief measure of internal reform during this period 
was a bill for suppressing all monastic orders unconnected with 
education, preaching or charity ; this aroused strong opposition 
from the extremists of both parties and also from the king, and 
led to the minister’s resignation. But he was soon recalled, 
for the country could not do without him, and the bill was 
passed (May 29, 1855). 

('avour now saw that war with Austria was merely a question 
of time, and he began to establish connexions with the revolu- 
tionists of all parts of Italy, largely by means of La F'arina ; 
but it was necessary that this policy should not be advertised 
to ICurope, and he strongly discountenanced Mazzini’s abortive 
revolutionary attempts. He continued to strengthen Piedmont’s 
military resources, and the army soon grew too large for the 
country and was obviously destined for more than merely 
defensive purposes. But he well knew that although Piedmont 
must be made as efficient as possible from the military point 
of view, it could not defeat Austria single-handed. He would 
have preferred an alliance with Great Britain, who would never 
demand territorial compensation ; but although British sym- 
pathies were wholly Italian, the government was desperately 
anxious to avoid war. From Napoleon more was t(^e hoped, 
for the emperor still preserved some of his revolunonary in- 
stincts, while the insecurity of his situation at home made him 
eager to gain popularity by winning military glory abroad ; 
but he still hesitated, and Cavour devoted the whole of his 
ability to overcoming his doubts. In the midst of these negotia- 
tions came Orsini’s attempt on Napoleon's life (January 14, 
X858), which threatened to alienate his Italian sympatliies 


and cause serious embarrassments to Piedmont. But after 
some remonstrances to Piedmont for not acting with sufficient 
energy against the revolutionists, the incident was settled ; 
and Napoleon was, in fact, afraid that if he did not help the 
Italian cause more such attempts would be made. A month 
after the Orsini outrage he laid before Cavour a proposal for a 
Franco-Piedmonte.se alliance and the marriage of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte with Princess Clothildc, the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel. 

An “ accidental ” meeting between Napoleon and Cavour 
was arranged and took place at Plombi^rcs in July, and although 
no one knew wliat passed, the news of it fell like a bombshell 
on the diplomatic world. No definite treaty was signed, but the 
basis of an agreement was laid, whereby France and Piedmont 
were to declare war against Austria with the object of expelling 
her from Italy, and a north Italian state was to be formed ; in 
exchange for this help France was to receive Savoy and possibly 
Nice. But the emperor still hesitated, and refused to decide 
on war unless Austria attacked Piedmont ; the British govern- 
ment, too, in its anxiety to preserve ptiace, was not very friendly 
to the Italian cause. Cavour saw that the only way to overcome 
idl these obstacles w'as to force Austria's hand. Then there wa.s 
the danger lest an Italy freed by French arms should be over- 
whelmed under French predominance ; for this reason Cavour 
was determined to secure the co-operation of volunteers from 
other parts of Italy, and that the war should be accompanied 
by a series of risings against Austria and the local despots. 
It was also necessary that the risings should break out in the 
various provinces hejare the Piedmontese and French troops 
arrived, so that the latter should not appear as invaders and 
conquerors, but merely as liberators. 

The moment war was seen to be imminent, parties of Italians 
of all classes, especially Lombards, poured into i’ii^dmont to 
enlist in the army. Cavour also had a secret interview with 
Garibaldi, with whom he arranged to organize volunteer corps so 
that the army should be not merely that of Piedmont, but of all 
Italy. Every day the situation grew more critical, and on the 
joth of January 1859 the king in his speech from the throne 
pronounced the memorable words “ that he could not remain 
deaf to the cry of pain (il grido di dolor c) that reached him from 
all parts of Italy — words which, although actually suggested l)y 
Napoleon, rang like a trumpet-call throughout the land. In the 
meanwhile the marriage negotiations were concluded, and during 
the emperor’s visit to Turin a miliUiry convention was signed 
between the two states, and Savoy and Nice were promised to 
P'rance as a reward for the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy. 
But the British government was still unfavourable, and Napoleon, 
ever hesitating, again sought an excuse for backing out of his 
engiigements ; he jumped at the Russian proposal to settle the 
Italian question by means of his own favourite expedient, a 
congress. To this Austria agreed on condition that Piedmont 
should disarm and should be excluded from the congress ; 
England supported the scheme, but desired that all the Itali^m 
states should be represented. Cavour was in despair at the turn 
events were taking, and appealed to Napoleon, actually threaten- 
ing to emigrate to America and publish all his correspondence 
with the emperor if the latter did not keep his engiigements. He 
decided at last most reluctantly to accept the English proposal, 
lest Piedmont should be abandoned by all, but clung to the hope 
that Austria would reject it. On the 19th of April the Austrian 
emperor, on the advice of the military party, did reject it ; and 
on the 23rd, to Cavour’s inexpressible joy, Austria sent an 
ultimatum demanding the disarmament of Piedmont. Cavour 
replied that his government had agreed to the congress proposed 
by the powers and that it had nothing more to say. On quitting 
the chamber that day he said to a friend : “ I am leaving the 
last sitting of the last Piedmontese parliament ” — the next 
would represent uni ted I taly . F ranee now allied herself definitely 
with Piedmont, and England, delighted at Cavour’s acquiescence 
to her own proposal and enraged by Austria’s ultimatum, 
became wholly friendly to the Italian cause. A few days later 
Austria declared war. 
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As La Marmora now took the chief command of the army, 
Cavour added the ministry of war^to the others he already held! 
His activity at this time was astounding^, for he was virtually 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices of 
the state. The French troops entered Piedmont, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and the allies inarched into Lombardy ; 
the victory of Magenta, which opened the gates of Milan to 
them, was shortly followed by that of Solferino. The people 
rose in arms at Parma, Modena, Florence and Bologna, which 
hiid been occujiicd by Austria for the pope since 1849 ; the local 
princes were expelled and provisional governments set up. 
Cavour sent special commissioners to take charge of the various 
provinces in Victor Emmanuel’s name. But these events, 
together with IVussra’s menacing attitude, began to alarm 
Napoleon, who, although he wished to destroy Austrian influence 
in Italy, was afraid of a large and powerful Italian state. Conse- 
quently, after Solferino, he concluded an armistice with Austria 
at Villafranca on the 8th o| July, without previously informing 
Otvour. When Cavour heard of it he was thunderstruck ; he 
immediately interviewed the king at Monzambano, and in violent, 
almost disrespectful language implored him not to make peace 
until Venice was tree. But Victor JCmmanuel saw that nothing 
was to he gained by a refusal, and much against his own inclina- 
tion, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranca, adding the 
phrase, pour ce qni me conccrnc,” which meant that he was not 
responsible for what the people of other parts of Italy might do 
(July 12), Lombardy was to be ceded to Piedmont, Venetia to 
remain Austrian, the deposed princes to he reinstated, and the 
pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, but remained in office 
provisionally, and Cavour privately advised the revolutionists of 
central Italy to resist the return of the princes, by force if neces- 
sary : “ for we must now bec’ome conspirators ourselves,” he 
said. His policy was thus continued after he left office, and 
Palmerston, who had meanw'hile succccflod Malmesbur>’ as prime 
minister, informed France and Austria that Great Britain would 
never tolerate their armed intervention in favour of the central 
Italian despots. The new Piedmontese ministry, of which La 
Marmora was the president, but Rattazz.i the leading spirit, 
hesitated between annexing central Italy and agreeing to the 
terms of peace, but on the 1 oth of November peace was signed at 
Zurich. Napoleon proposed a new congress, which never met, 
and on the fall of the Kattazzi-La Marmora cabinet the king, in 
spite of the quarrel at Monzambano, asked C'avour to take office 
again. By January he was once more premier, as well as minister 
f(jr foreign affairs and of the interior. His first act was to invite 
the people of Italy to declare their own wishes with regard to 
annexation to Piedmont ; but Napoleon still refused to consent 
to the union of Tuscany with Piedmont, for he contemplated 
placing one of his own relatives on the throne of the grand-duchy. 
Cavour now saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal, and, 
although the bargain of the preceding year had not been exactly 
fulfilled, as the Austrians were still in Venice, he again brought 
forward the question of Nice and Savoy. To Cavour no less 
than to the king the loss of these two provinces was a cruel 
wrench, hut it was a choice between them and central Italy. 
The plebiscites in the latter region had unanimously declared in 
favour of union with Piedmont, and Napoleon became more 
pressing, going so far as to threaten that unless the cession were 
made, the French troops would leave Lombardy at the mercy of 
Austria and occupy Bologna and Florence. On the 24th of March 
the treaty was signed and the emperor’s opposition to the annexa- 
tion of central Italy withdrawn. On the 2nd of April the parlia- 
ment representing Piedmont, the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
Tuscany and Romagna, met, and Cavour had the difficult and 
ungrateful task of explaining the cession of Nice and Savoy. In 
spite of some opposition, the agreement was ratified by a large 
majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, but there seemed as yet little chance of union with 
upper Italy, for the Bourbon government was a more or less 
regular one, and, although risings had broken out, there was no 


general revolution. Cavour therefore had to follow a somewhat 
double-faced policy, on the one hand negotiating with the Bour- 
bon king (Francis II.), suggesting a division of Italy between him 
and Victor Emmanuel, and on the other secretly backing up the 
revolutionary agitation. Having now learnt that Garibaldi 
was planning an expedition to Sicily with his volunteers, he 
decided, after some hesitation, not to oppose its departure ; 
on the 5th of Ma\' it sailed from Quarto near Genoa, and Ca\'Our 
was only deterred from declaring war on Naples by the fear of 
foreign compliaitions. Garibaldi with his immortal Thousand 
landed at Marsala, and the whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon 
government collapsed. At Palermo they were welcomed by the 
Piedmontese admiral l*ersano, and soon the whole island was 
occupied and Garibaldi proclaimed dictator. The general now 
proposed to cross over to the mainland, and this placed Cavour 
in a serious dilemma ; Russia and Austria protested against the 
expedition, France and Prussia were unfriendly, Great Britain 
alone remained warmly pro-ltalian. He still hoped for a revolu- 
tion in Naples, so that King Victor’s authority might be estalv 
lishcd before Garibaldi’s arrival, but this proved impossible. 
When Garibaldi crossed the straits of Messina the Neapolitan 
government fell, and he entered Naples in triumph. But there 
was still danger that he might be subsequently defeated, for the 
Neapolitan army was still a force in being, anfl Cavour feared, 
moreover, that, although Garibaldi himself had always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the red republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
country into anarchy. The cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
had made an impassable gulf between the two men, and neither 
quite trusted the other. Cavour also feared that Garibaldi 
might invade the papal states, which would have led to further 
international complications. In any ca.se, Rome must not be 
touched for the present, since Napoleon was pledged to protect 
the pope ; but as the latter had made large armaments, and his 
forces, consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the 
I'Yench general Lamorici6re, were in a menacing attitude on 
the frontier, Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing 
the papal states with the exception of the Roman province. 
The Italian army crossed the frontier from Romagna on the nth 
of September, whereupon every power, except Great Britain and 
Sweden, withdrew its minister from Turin. But the troops 
advanced and were everywhere received with open arms by the 
people ; Ancona was taken, Lamorici^re was defeated and 
captured at the battle of Castelfidardo, and on the 20th King 
Victor marched into the Neapolitan kingdom. On the ist of 
October Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitan troops on the 
Volturno, and Gaeta alone, where King Francis of Naples had 
retired, still held out. 

New difficulties with Garibaldi arose, for he would not resign 
his dictatorship of the southern provinces, and wished to march 
on Rome. Cavour had to use all his tact to restrain him and at 
the same time not to appear ungrateful. He refused to act 
despotically, but he summoned parliament to vote on the annexa- 
tion, which it did on the iith. Two days later Garibaldi 
magnanimously gave in to the nation’s will and handed his con- 
quests over to King Victor as a free gift. Gaeta was invested, 
and after a siege prolonged through the action of Napoleon, who 
for some reason unknown kept his fleet before the town, prevent- 
ing any attack by sea until England induced him to withdraw 
it, the garrison surrendered on the 13th of February, and King 
Francis retired to Rome. Parliament was dissolved once more ; 
the new chamber showed an overwhelming majority in favour 
of Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. some years past the pope had 'only been able to 
maintain his authority by the help of foreign troops, and Cavour 
saw that as long as this state of things lasted there could be no 
united Italy. In October he declared in parliament that Rome 
must be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recognized as 
such by the whole country, and in January 1861 a resolution 
to that effect was passed. But owing to Napoleon’s attitude he 
had to proceed warily, and made no attempt for the present to 
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cany out the nation’s wishes. At the same time he was anxious 
that the church should preserve the fullest liberty, and he 
believed in the principle of “ a free church in a free state.” His 
great dream, save for Rome and Venice, was now realized, and 
Italy was free and united. But the wear and tear of these last 
years had been almost unbearable, and at last began to tell ; the 
negotiations with Garibaldi were particularly trying, for while 
the great statesman wished to treat the hero and his volunteers 
generously, far more so than seemed wise to the Conservatives 
and the strictly military party, he did not wish the Italian cause 
to be endangered by their imprudences, and could not permit 
all the Garibaldian officers to be received into the regular army 
with the same grades they held in the volunteer forces. This 
question, together with that of Nice, led to a painful scene in the 
chamber between the two men, although they were formally 
reconciled a few days later. For some time past Cavour had been 
unwell and irritable, and the scene with Garibaldi undoubtedly 
hastened his end. A fever set in, and after a short illness he 
passed away on the 6th of June i86r. He was buried at his 
ancestral castle of Santena. 

The death of Cavour was a terrible loss to Italy ; there re- 
mained many problems to be solved in which his genius and 
personality were urgently needed. But the great work had been 
carried to such a point that lesser men might now complete the 
structure. He is undoubtedly the greatest figure of the Uisor- 
^imento, and although other men and other forces co-operated 
in the movement, it was Cavour who organized it and skilfully 
conducted the negotiations which overcame all, apparently 
insuperable, obstacles. ” That which in Alfieri and Gioberti 
was lacking,” wrote T. Artom, his private secretary, “ a deep 
and lively sense of reality, Cavour possessed to a supreme 
degree. He was not a litdratfur ; he was never a political dreamer. 
His views broadened progressively ; at each st^e he discovered 
a new horizon, and he followed his path without ever seeking 
anything save what was real and possible.” He was gifted with 
pronounced political genius and with an astounding power 
of foresight. In his ideas he w^is always a moderate Liberal, 
and although he disapproved of republicanism, he was an ardent 
constitutionalist, ever refusing to resort to arbitrary methods, 
for he felt that, the Italian character being what it is, Italian 
unity could not last if unsupported by popular feeling. In meet- 
ing opposition he could not, like Bismarck, rely on a great military 
power, for the Piedmontese army was a small one ; Austria must 
first be isolated and then an alliance had to be obtained with some 
other power. Some of his acts, especially his policy towards 
the Neapolitan kingdom, have been criticized as politically 
immoral ; but apart from the fact that few revolutions — ^and 
Cavour, after all, was a revolutionist — can be conducted without 
attacking vested rights, it is hard to see that any policy which 
led to the destruction of a government, rightly described as the 
” negation of God on earth,” could be deemed immoral. He 
has been accused of changing his views, but what statesman has 
not ? Moreover, in the extremely complicated and difficult diplo- 
matic situations which he had to face, what was impossibife 
or dangerous one day became possible and desirable the next. 
This was particularly the case with the Neapolitan question. 
Cavour’s one absorbing passion was the liberation and regenera- 
tion of Italy, and to this he devoted his whole life and talent. 
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CAVOUR (anc. Caburrum ox Forum Vibit), a town of Piedmont, 
Italy, in the province of 'I'urin, 32 m, S.W. by rail and steam 
tram (via Pinerolo from the town of Turin). Pop. (1901) town, 
2091 ; commune, 6843. It lies on the north side of a huge isolated 
mass of granite (the Korea di Cavour) which rises from the plain. 
On the summit was the Roman village, which belonged to the 
province of the Alpes Cottiae. There are some ruins of medieval 
fortifications. The town gave its name to the Benso family of 
Chieri, who were raised to the marquisatc in 1771, and of 
which the statesman Cavour was a member. 

For the ancient name see Tli. Mommsen in Corp. Insert p. Lat. 
V. (Berlin, 1877), p. 82 s- 

CAVY, a name commonly applied to several South American 
rodent animals included in the family Caviidae (see Kodkntia), 
but perhaps properly applicable only to those belonging to the 
typical genus Cavia, of which the most familiar representative 
is the domesticated guinea-pig. Cavies in general, the more 
typical representatives of the Caviidae^ arc rodents with hoof- 
like nails, four front and three hind toes, imperfect collar-bones, 
and the cheek-leelh divided by folds of enamel into transverse 
plates. The tail is short or rudimentary, the incisors are short, and 
the outer surface of the lower jaw is marked by a distinct ridge. 

True cavies, or couies {Cavia), arc best known by the guinea- 
pig, a domesticated and parti-coloured race derived from one of 
the wild species, all of which arc uniformly coloured. They 
are comparatively small and stoutly built animals, with short, 
rounded ears and no tail. In habits they are partly diurnal ; 
and live either in burrows among the crevices of rocks, beneath 
the leaves of aquatic plants in marshy districts, or underneath 
the floors of outbuildings. Their cries are faint squeaks and 
grunts. They feed upon nearly all vegetable .substances, but 
drink little. Generally they associate in .small societies, and 
seldom wander far from home. Although the guinea-pig is a 
fertile breeder, the wild species only produce one or two young 
at a birth, and this but once in a year. The young come into the 
world in a highly developed condition, being able to feed them- 
selves the day following their birth. (!avies are widely distri- 
buted in South America, and are represented by several species. 
Among them may be mentioned the aperea or restless cavy 
(C, porceUus or C. aperea) of Brazil ; the Bolivian C. bolivienxis, 
found at great elevations in the Andes ; the Brazilian rock-cavy 
(C. rupesiris), characterized by its short blunt claws ; and the 
Peruvian C\ cutler i. The latter was tamed by the Incas, and is 
the ancestor of the guinea-pig. As to the origin of that name, 
some writers consider it a corruption of Guiana-pig, but it is 
more probable that the word “ Guinea ” merely signifies foreign. 
The guinea-pig is a singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, 
of a restless disposition, and wanting in that intelligence which 
usually characterizes domestic pets, pithough said to show some 
discrimination. It is of no particular service to man, neither 
its flesh nor its fur being generally put to use, while the state- 
ment that its presence is sufficient to drive off rats and mice 
appears to l^e without foundation. It is exceedingly prolific, 
beginning to breed at the age of two months ; the number of 
young varying, according to the age of the parent, from four 
to twelve. It has been calculated that a .single pair of guinea- 
pigs may prove the parent stock of a thousand individuals in a 
single year. 

A very different animal is the Patagonian cavy, or mara 
{Dolichotis patachonica), the typical representative of a genus 
characterized by long limbs, comparatively large ears, and a 
.short tail. The animal is about the size of a hare, to which it 
approximates in form and habits. It is most abundant in the 
open districts of Patagonia, but also ranges on to the Argentina 
Pampas, where it is now scarce. Although occasionally seen 
in large flocks, the mara is more commonly found in small 
parties or in pairs, the parties commonly moving in single file. 
It has a peculiar kind of hopping gait ; and is mainly diurnal, in 
accordance ‘with which habit its eyes are protected by lashes. 
It lives in a burrow, generally excavated by itself ; but when 
pursued, seeks safety in flight, rather than by a retreat to its 
hole. From two to five young are produced twice a year. A 
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As La Marmora now took the chief command of the army, 
Cavour added the ministry of war^to the others he already held! 
His activity at this time was astounding^, for he was virtually 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices of 
the state. The French troops entered Piedmont, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and the allies inarched into Lombardy ; 
the victory of Magenta, which opened the gates of Milan to 
them, was shortly followed by that of Solferino. The people 
rose in arms at Parma, Modena, Florence and Bologna, which 
hiid been occujiicd by Austria for the pope since 1849 ; the local 
princes were expelled and provisional governments set up. 
Cavour sent special commissioners to take charge of the various 
provinces in Victor Emmanuel’s name. But these events, 
together with IVussra’s menacing attitude, began to alarm 
Napoleon, who, although he wished to destroy Austrian influence 
in Italy, was afraid of a large and powerful Italian state. Conse- 
quently, after Solferino, he concluded an armistice with Austria 
at Villafranca on the 8th o| July, without previously informing 
Otvour. When Cavour heard of it he was thunderstruck ; he 
immediately interviewed the king at Monzambano, and in violent, 
almost disrespectful language implored him not to make peace 
until Venice was tree. But Victor JCmmanuel saw that nothing 
was to he gained by a refusal, and much against his own inclina- 
tion, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranca, adding the 
phrase, pour ce qni me conccrnc,” which meant that he was not 
responsible for what the people of other parts of Italy might do 
(July 12), Lombardy was to be ceded to Piedmont, Venetia to 
remain Austrian, the deposed princes to he reinstated, and the 
pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, but remained in office 
provisionally, and Cavour privately advised the revolutionists of 
central Italy to resist the return of the princes, by force if neces- 
sary : “ for we must now bec’ome conspirators ourselves,” he 
said. His policy was thus continued after he left office, and 
Palmerston, who had meanw'hile succccflod Malmesbur>’ as prime 
minister, informed France and Austria that Great Britain would 
never tolerate their armed intervention in favour of the central 
Italian despots. The new Piedmontese ministry, of which La 
Marmora was the president, but Rattazz.i the leading spirit, 
hesitated between annexing central Italy and agreeing to the 
terms of peace, but on the 1 oth of November peace was signed at 
Zurich. Napoleon proposed a new congress, which never met, 
and on the fall of the Kattazzi-La Marmora cabinet the king, in 
spite of the quarrel at Monzambano, asked C'avour to take office 
again. By January he was once more premier, as well as minister 
f(jr foreign affairs and of the interior. His first act was to invite 
the people of Italy to declare their own wishes with regard to 
annexation to Piedmont ; but Napoleon still refused to consent 
to the union of Tuscany with Piedmont, for he contemplated 
placing one of his own relatives on the throne of the grand-duchy. 
Cavour now saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal, and, 
although the bargain of the preceding year had not been exactly 
fulfilled, as the Austrians were still in Venice, he again brought 
forward the question of Nice and Savoy. To Cavour no less 
than to the king the loss of these two provinces was a cruel 
wrench, hut it was a choice between them and central Italy. 
The plebiscites in the latter region had unanimously declared in 
favour of union with Piedmont, and Napoleon became more 
pressing, going so far as to threaten that unless the cession were 
made, the French troops would leave Lombardy at the mercy of 
Austria and occupy Bologna and Florence. On the 24th of March 
the treaty was signed and the emperor’s opposition to the annexa- 
tion of central Italy withdrawn. On the 2nd of April the parlia- 
ment representing Piedmont, the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
Tuscany and Romagna, met, and Cavour had the difficult and 
ungrateful task of explaining the cession of Nice and Savoy. In 
spite of some opposition, the agreement was ratified by a large 
majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, but there seemed as yet little chance of union with 
upper Italy, for the Bourbon government was a more or less 
regular one, and, although risings had broken out, there was no 


general revolution. Cavour therefore had to follow a somewhat 
double-faced policy, on the one hand negotiating with the Bour- 
bon king (Francis II.), suggesting a division of Italy between him 
and Victor Emmanuel, and on the other secretly backing up the 
revolutionary agitation. Having now learnt that Garibaldi 
was planning an expedition to Sicily with his volunteers, he 
decided, after some hesitation, not to oppose its departure ; 
on the 5th of Ma\' it sailed from Quarto near Genoa, and Ca\'Our 
was only deterred from declaring war on Naples by the fear of 
foreign compliaitions. Garibaldi with his immortal Thousand 
landed at Marsala, and the whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon 
government collapsed. At Palermo they were welcomed by the 
Piedmontese admiral l*ersano, and soon the whole island was 
occupied and Garibaldi proclaimed dictator. The general now 
proposed to cross over to the mainland, and this placed Cavour 
in a serious dilemma ; Russia and Austria protested against the 
expedition, France and Prussia were unfriendly, Great Britain 
alone remained warmly pro-ltalian. He still hoped for a revolu- 
tion in Naples, so that King Victor’s authority might be estalv 
lishcd before Garibaldi’s arrival, but this proved impossible. 
When Garibaldi crossed the straits of Messina the Neapolitan 
government fell, and he entered Naples in triumph. But there 
was still danger that he might be subsequently defeated, for the 
Neapolitan army was still a force in being, anfl Cavour feared, 
moreover, that, although Garibaldi himself had always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the red republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
country into anarchy. The cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
had made an impassable gulf between the two men, and neither 
quite trusted the other. Cavour also feared that Garibaldi 
might invade the papal states, which would have led to further 
international complications. In any ca.se, Rome must not be 
touched for the present, since Napoleon was pledged to protect 
the pope ; but as the latter had made large armaments, and his 
forces, consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the 
I'Yench general Lamorici6re, were in a menacing attitude on 
the frontier, Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing 
the papal states with the exception of the Roman province. 
The Italian army crossed the frontier from Romagna on the nth 
of September, whereupon every power, except Great Britain and 
Sweden, withdrew its minister from Turin. But the troops 
advanced and were everywhere received with open arms by the 
people ; Ancona was taken, Lamorici^re was defeated and 
captured at the battle of Castelfidardo, and on the 20th King 
Victor marched into the Neapolitan kingdom. On the ist of 
October Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitan troops on the 
Volturno, and Gaeta alone, where King Francis of Naples had 
retired, still held out. 

New difficulties with Garibaldi arose, for he would not resign 
his dictatorship of the southern provinces, and wished to march 
on Rome. Cavour had to use all his tact to restrain him and at 
the same time not to appear ungrateful. He refused to act 
despotically, but he summoned parliament to vote on the annexa- 
tion, which it did on the iith. Two days later Garibaldi 
magnanimously gave in to the nation’s will and handed his con- 
quests over to King Victor as a free gift. Gaeta was invested, 
and after a siege prolonged through the action of Napoleon, who 
for some reason unknown kept his fleet before the town, prevent- 
ing any attack by sea until England induced him to withdraw 
it, the garrison surrendered on the 13th of February, and King 
Francis retired to Rome. Parliament was dissolved once more ; 
the new chamber showed an overwhelming majority in favour 
of Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. some years past the pope had 'only been able to 
maintain his authority by the help of foreign troops, and Cavour 
saw that as long as this state of things lasted there could be no 
united Italy. In October he declared in parliament that Rome 
must be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recognized as 
such by the whole country, and in January 1861 a resolution 
to that effect was passed. But owing to Napoleon’s attitude he 
had to proceed warily, and made no attempt for the present to 
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the RecuycU ; Blades suggests that he leamt from Colard Man* 
Sion, but there is no evidence that Mansion set up his press at 
Bruges before 1474. He ceased to Iw a member of the gild of 
St John (a gild of illuminators) in 1473, and the first dated book 
he is known to have printed is dated 1476. Mansion and Caxton 
were partners or associates at Bruges, where Caxton printed 
his Reciivell in 1474 or 1475. His second book, The Gauie and 
Playe of Chesse, from the Liher de Lttdo scaahorum of Jacobus 
de Cessolis through the French of Jehan de Vignay, was finished 
in 1474, and printed soon after ; the last book printed by 
Mansion and ('axton at Bruges was the Qitatre derrenieres chosen, 
an anonymous treatise usually known as De quatiunr novissimis. 
Olher books in the same type were printed by Mansion at Bruges 
after Cax ton’s departure. 

By September 1.^7^ Caxton had established himself in the 
almonry at Westminster at the sign of the Red Pale. Robert 
Copland the printer, w'ho was afterwards one of Caxton’s assist- 
ants, states that ('axton began by printing small pamphlets. 
The first dated book printed in England was l.ord Rivers’s 
translation (revised by C'axton) of The Dictes nr savrn^i\ oj the 
philnsnphres (1477). From this time until his death in I4c>r 
Caxton was busy writing and printing. His service's to English 
literature, apart from his work as a printer (see 'IYpocraphy), 
are \'ery consid^ble. His most important original work is an 
eighth book adofu to the Polychronicon (vol. viii. in the Rolls 
Scries edition) of Ralph Higden. ('axton revised and printed 
John of lYevisa’s work, and brought down the narrative himself 
from 1358 to 1460, using as his authorities* Fasciculus lemporum, 
a popular work in the 15th century, and an unknown Aureus de 
tiniverso. In the year before his death he complained in the 
preface to his Fneydos of the changing slate of the English 
language, a condition of things which he did as much as any man 
to remedy. He printed Chaucer’s Canterhid^'J'ales (1478 ? and 
1483), Troilus and Creseide (1483 ?), the flni^ of Fame (1483 ?), 
and the translation of Boethius (1478?); Cower’s Confessw 
Amantis (1483), and many poems of Lydgate. His press was, 
howev'er, not worked for purely literary ends, but was a com- 
mercial speculation. For the many servi('e-books which he 
printed there was no doubt a sure sale, and he met the taste of 
the upper classes by the tales of chivalr>^ which issued regularly 
from his press. He printed Malory’s Morte d\ 4 rthur, and himself 
translated from the French the Poke of Histories of Jason (1477 ?), 
The Hisiorye of Reynart the Foxe (from the Dutch, 1481 and 
1480 ?), Godfrey of Boloyne or The Siege and Conqueste of 
Jherusalent (r48i). The Lyf of Charles the Grele (1485), The 
Knyght Parys and the Fayr Vyenne (1485), Blanchardyn and 
Eglantine (1489?), The Foiire Sonnes of Aymon (1489?); also 
the Morale Prewerhs (1478), and the Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyualrye (1489) of ('hristine de Pisan, The most ambitious 
production of his press was perhaps his version of the Golden 
Legend y the translation of which he finished in November 1483. 
It is based on the lives of the saints «as given in the 13th-century 
Legenda aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, but Caxton chiefly used 
existing French and English versions for his compilation. The 
book is illustrated by seventy woodcuts, and Caxton says he was 
only encouraged to persevere in his laborious and expensive 
task by the liberality of William, earl of Arundel. The idleness 
which he so often deprecates in his prefaces was no vice of hi.s, for 
in addition to his voluminous translations his output as a printer 
was over 18,000 pages, and he published ninety-six separate 
works or editions of works, with apparently little skilled assist- 
ance, though later printers, Wynkyn de Worde, Rol^ert Copland 
and possibly Richard Pynson, wiTe trained under him. 

The different founts of type used by Caxton are illustrated by 
Blades and Duff, and there is an excellent selection of ('axtons in 
the British Museum, in the University library at Cambridge, 
besides those in private hands. A record price for a Caxton was 
reached in 1902 when Mr Bernard Quaritch paid £2225 for The 
Royal Book (1487 ?), a translation of the popular Somme des 
vices et des vertus. His books have no title-pages, and from 1487 
onwards are usually adorned with a curious device, consisting of 
the letters W. C. separated by a trade mark, with an elaborate 


border above and l^elow. The flourishes on the trade mark have 
been fancifully interpreted as S.C. for Sancta Colonia, implying 
that Caxton leamt his art at 
Cologne, and the whole mark has 
been read as 74, for r474» the date 
of his first printed book. I’his 
device was first used in an edition 
of the Sarum missal, printed for 
(.'axton by (ieorge Maynial in Paris, 
and was subsequently adopted with 
small alterations by his successor at 
the Westminster press, Wynkyn de 
Worde. The first of his books con- 
taining woodcut illustrations was 
his Myrrour oj the World (1481), 
translated from Vincent de Beau- 
vais, w'hich has diagrams and 
pictures for the assistance of young students. He had used a 
woodcut initial letter in his broadside Indulgence printed in 1480. 

No record of Caxton’s marriage or of the birtli of his children 
has been found, but (lerard (!roppe was separated from his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Caxton, before 149(1, when Croppe 
made certain claims in connexion with his fatlicr-in-law’ s w’ill. 

AtmioRiTiES. — Earlier l)iogra])liics of C'axton were siipcrscdetl hy 
the work ot William Blades, w'hose Life und 2 ypof^Kit^hv t>f II illiam 
(Su.xton (2 veils., 18O1 180 j) ivniairis the standarcl iHithority. It 
contains a liililiography of each of the works ismusl Iroin C.axton s 
press. For lat<‘r discoveries see rieor!u:e Bnlleii’s ot the 

C'axton. celebnition loan collection exhibited at South Kensinyjton 
in 1877 ; articles by E. J. L. Scott in the Athenaeum (Pel). 10. 0^00 ; 
May 21 and June 8. 1892) ; articles m and Oucifrs (April 21, 

1000; Feb. 24. loo/’j. and the publications of the Caxton Club, 
Chicago, notably William Carton, by F.. (»ordnii T)nff { 1(105). Sec* 
also Census of Caxton^, ])y Sevmour do Ricci, No. xv. ol the 
illustrated uionowraphs ot the Bibhocjrapliical Society, 1909. Alanv' 
of Caxton’s translations are available in ntoilern repiints ; the 
Golden Legend, tlie Fct uvell and Godeffrov of Bohvne. were ]>rinted 
by William Morris at the Kelmscott Press in 1892-18(1^ : the lioke 
of Ctirtesve (1868). the Lvf of Charles the Crete (18H0), Alam C liartier a 
Curial (1H88), Foure Sonnes of A^mum (1884), Lueydos (1890)# 
Blanchatdyn and Lglantuie (:8()o). and others, by the Early English 
Text Society. For modern editions of Fevnart see Ri ynard the 
Fox, No authentic portrait of C'axton is known, l)tit a MS. at Mag- 
dah*ne College, C.'ambndge, of the last six l>ooks of the M efamorphosts 
of Ovid, translated by Caxton, is probably in his haiulwritmg. 

CAYENNE, a seaport and the capital of French Uuiana, on 
the N.W. e.Ktrcmity of the island of Cayenne, and near the 
mouth of the river of that name, in 4^ 56' 28" N., and 52° 20' 36'’ 
W. Pop. about 12,600. The town fonns an almost perfect 
square, and has clean and well -macadamized streets. The 
houses, mostly of two storeys, are of wood, strengthened on the 
first and ground floors by brickwork. In the old town, which 
contains the government-house and Jesuits' C^ollege, the strcet.s 
are not so regularly and well built as in the new. The Place 
d’Armes, a fine quadrangular space, lies between them. To the 
right of the governor’s house i.s Mount Ceperon, on which .stand 
Fort St Michel, the marine barracks, the .signal station and the 
lighthouse. Here, too, are the capacious reservoirs for the 
water-supply of the town, the source of which is a lake to the 
south of the island. The harl>our is shallow at its entrance, and 
craft drawing more than 14 ft, are obliged to anchor 6 m. from 
the town. There is no dock for the repair of vessels ; but tliere 
are two quays at the town. The principal exports of Cayenne 
are gold, cocoa, phosphates, hides, woods and spices. 'J he 
imports are French wines, spirits and liqueurs ; silk and cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, hardware, glass, earthenware, clothing, presen ed 
meat, fish, and vegetables, maize, flour, hay, bran, oils and 
cattle. There is a regular mail service between Cayenne and 
Martinique once a month. C.ayenne is the seat of the government 
of French Guiana, and was formerly a penal settlement for 
political offenders. Food as well as clothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap articles of consumption being bread and French 
wines. The temperature of Cayenne is between 76** amd 88° Fahr. 
throughout the year ; but the heat is tempered by easterly winds. 
Between December and March a north wind blows, unfavourable 
i to weak constitutions. Yellow and other fevers often attack the 
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inhabitants of the town, but the climate, though moist, is as a 
whole healthy. (See Guiana.) 

CAYENNE PEPPER (Guinea Pepper, Spanish Pepper, 
Chilly), a preparation from the dried fruit of various species of 
Capsicum, of the natural order Solanaceae. The true peppers 

are members of a totally distinct order, Piperaceae. 'J’he fruits of 
plants of the genus Capsicum have all a strong, pungent flavour. 
The capsicums bear a greenish-white flower, with a star-skiped 
corolla and five anthers standing up in the centre of the flower 
like a tube, through which projects the slender style. 'Phe pod- 
like fruit consists of an envelope at fet fleshy and afterwards 
leathery, within which arc the spongy pulp and several seeds. 
The plants arc hcrlwccous or shrubby ; llie leaves are entire, and 
alternate, or in pairs near one another ; the flowers are solitary 
and do not arise in the leaf-axils. There are about tliirty 
species, natives of Central and South America. They are now 
grown in various parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit 
and for ornament. In Kngland the annual sorts arc sown from 
March to the middle of April under a frame. They can be 
planted out when 2 or 3 in. high, and in J unc may be transferred 
to a light rich soil in the open garden. They flower in July or 
August, and produce pods from August till the end of September. 
The perennial and shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conserv^a- 
tory. Sc\TraI species or varieties are used to make cayenne 
pepper. The annual or common capsicum (C. annuum), the 
Guinea ]>epj'>cr plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England in 1548. It is indigenous to South 
America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey, with the other species of capsicum. It is a hardy 
herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 2 or 3 ft. There are 
numerous cultivated forms, diflering in the shape and colour of 
the pod, which varies from more or less roundish to narrow- 
conical, with a smooth or wrinkled coat, and white, yellow, red 
or black in colour. The principal source of cayenne pepper is T. 
frutescens, the spur or goat pepper, a dwarf shrub, a native of 
South America, hut commonly cultivated in the East Indies. It 
produces a small, narrow, bright red pod, having ver\^ pungent 
prof)erdes* .^;\Utra^onum, or bonnet pepper, is a species much 
esteemed in Jamaica ; it bears very fleshy fruits. Other well- 
known kinds of capsicum are the cherry pepper (C. cerasiforme), 
with snmll berries ; bell pepper (C. grossum), which has thick and 
pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling ; and berry or bird pepper 
(r. baccatum). I’hc last mentioned has been grown in England 
since 1731 ; its fruit is globular, and about the size of a cherry. 
The West Indian stomachic man-dram is prepared by mashing a 
few pods of bird pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber 
and shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or unripe fruit of capsicums, 
especially C. annuum and C. frutcsceiis, are used to make chilly- 
vinegar, as well as for pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufactured 
from the ripe fruits, which are dried, ground, mixed with wheat 
flour, and made into cakes with yeast ; the cakes are baked till 
hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. The pepper is 
sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods and pounding 
them fine in a mortar. Cayenne pepper is occasionally adulter- 
ated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, salt, ground-rice and 
turmeric. The taste of the pepper is impaired by exposure 
to damp and the heat of the sun. Chillies have been in use 
from time 'immemorial ; they are eaten in great quantity by the 
people of Guiana and other warm countries, and in Europe are 
largely consumed both as a spice and as medicine. 

The dried ripe fruit of Capsicum fruiescens from 2 ^nzibar, 
known as pod pepper and Guinea pepper, is official in the British 
Pharmacopoeia under the name Capsid Fructus. The fruit has 
a characteristic, pungent odour and an intensely bitter taste. 
The chief constituents are a crystallizable resin, capsaicin, a 
volatile alkaloid, capsicine and a volatile oil. The dose is 
grain. The British Pharmacopoeia contains two preparations of 
capsicum, a tincture (dose 5-15 minims) and an ointment. 
Externally the drug has the usual action of a volatile oil, being a 
very powerful counter-irritant. It does not, however, cause 
pustulation. Its internal action is also that of its class, but its 


marked contact properties make it specially useful in gastric 
atony and flatulence, and sometimes in hysteria. 

CAYEY, an inland district and mountain town of the depart- 
ment of Guayama, Porto Rico, celebrated for its cool, invigorat- 
ing climate and the beauty of its scenery. Pop. (1899) of the 
town, 3763 ; of the district, 14,442. The town is surrounded by 
mountain summits, the highest of which, El Torito, rises to an 
elevation of 2362 ft. above sea-level. It was made a military 
post by the Spaniards and used as an acclimatizing station. 
The old Spanish barracks have been enlarged and improved by 
the American military authorities and, under the name of 
“ Henry Barracks,” are used for the .same purpose. The town is a 
popular summer resort for residents of the coast cities. The 
surrounding country is wooded and very fertile, being especially 
noted for its coffee and tobacco. The town has large cigar 
factories. Cayey is connected with Guayama by an excellent 
military road. 

CAYLEY> ARTHUR (1821-1895), English mathematician, 
was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the 16th of August 1821, 
the second son of Henry (!ayley, a Russian merchant, and 
Maria Antonia Doughty. His father, Henry Cayley, retired 
from business in 1829 and settled in Blackheath, where Arthur 
was sent to a private school kept by the Rev. G. B. E. Potticary ; 
at the age of fourteen he was transferred to King’s College school, 
London. He soon showed that he was a hoy of great capacity, 
and in particular that he was possessed of remarkable mathe- 
matical ability. On the advice of the school authorities he was 
entered at 'I'rinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner. He was 
there coached by William Hopkins of Peterhouse, was admitted 
a scholar of the college in May 1840, and graduated as senior 
wrangler in 1842, and obtained the first Smith’s Prize at the next 
examination. In 1842, also, he was elected a fellow of Trinity, 
and became a majjpr fellow in 1845, which he proceeded 

to the M.A. degree. He was assistant tutor of Trinity for three 
years. In 1846, having decided to adopt the law as a profession, 
he left Cambridge, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a pupil 
of the conveyancer Mr Christie. He was called to the bar in 1 849, 
and remained at the bar fourteen years, till 1863, when he was 
elected to the nt»w Sadlerian chair of pure mathematics in the 
university of Cambridge. He settled at Cambridge in the same 
year, and married Susan, daughter of Robert Moline of Green- 
wich. He continued to reside in Cambridge and to hold the 
professorship till his death, which occurred on the 26th of 
January 1895. From the time he went first to Cambridge till 
his death he was constantly engaged in mathematical investiga- 
tion. 'J’hc number of his papers and memoirs^ some of them 
of considerable length, exceeds 800 ; they were published, at 
the time they were composed, in various scientific journals in 
Europe and America, and are now embodied, through the enter- 
prise of the syndics of the Cambridge University Press, in thirteen 
large quarto volumes. These form an enduring monument 
to his fame. He wrote upon nearly every subject of pure mathe- 
matics, and also upon theoretical dynamics and spherical and 
physical astronomy. He was quite as much a geometrician as 
he was an analyst. Among his mast remarkable works may 
be mentioned his ten memoirs on quantics, commenced in 1854 
and completed in 1878 ; his creation of the theory of matrices ; 
his researches on the theory of groups ; his memoir on abstract 
geometry, a subject which he created ; his introduction into 
geometry of the ** absolute ” ; his researches on the higher 
singularities of curves and surfaces ; the classification of cubic 
curves ; additions to the theories of rational transformation 
and correspondence ; the theory of the twenty-wven lines that 
lie on a cubic surface ; the theory of elliptic functions ; the 
attraction of ellipsoids ; the British Association Reports, 1857 
and 1863, on recent progress in general and speciail theoretical 
dynamics, and on the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion. He is justly regarded as one of the greatest df mathe- 
maticians. Competent judges have compared him to Leonhard 
Euler for his range, analytical power and introduction of new 
and fertile theories. He was the recipient of nearly every 
academic distinction that dan be conferred upon an eminent man 
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of science. Amongst others may be noted honorary degrees by 
the universities of Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, Leiden and Bologna. He was fellow or foreign 
corresponding member of the French Institute, the academics 
of Berlin, Gottingen, St Petersburg, Milan, Rome, Leiden, 
Upsala and Hungary ; and he was nominated an officer of the 
Legion of Honour by I’resident Carnot. At various times he 
was president of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of the 
London Mathematical Society and of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in JS52, 
and received from that body a Royal medal in 1859 and the 
Copley medal in icS82. He also received the De Morgan medal 
from Uie London Mathematical Society, and the Huygens medal 
from Leiden. His nature was noble and generous, and the 
uniN’crsal appreciation of this fact gave him great influence in 
his university. His portrait, by I. owes Dickinson, was placed 
in the hall of Trinity College in 1874, and his bust, by Henry 
Wiles, in the library of the same college in 1888. (P. A. M.) 

CAYLUS, ANNE CLAUDE PHILIPPE DE TUBifiRES DE 
GRIMOARD DE PESTELS DE L£VIS, Comte de, marquis 
d’Esternay, baron de Bransac (1692-1765), French archaeo- 
logist and man of letters, was born at Paris on the 31st of October 
1692. He was the eldest son of Lieutenant-Cieneral Count de 
Caylus. His mother, Marthc Marguerite le Valois de Vilette de 
Murya)% comtesse de Caylus (1673-1729), was a cousin of Mme 
de Maintenon, who brought her up like her own daughter. She 
wrote valuable memoirs of the court of Louis XIV. entitled 
Souvenirs ; these were edited by Voltaire (1770), and by many 
later editors, notably Renouard (1806), Ch. Assclincau (i860), M. 
de Lescure (1874), M. E. Raunie (1881), J. Soury (1883). While 
a young man ('uylus distinguished himself in the campaigns of 
the French army, from 1709 to 1714. After the peace of Rastadt 
he spent some time in travelling in Italy, Greece, the East, 
England and Germany, and devoted much *attcntion to the 
study and collection of antiquities. He became an active 
member of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture and of the 
Academy of In.scriptiuns. Among his anLi(|uarian works are 
Recueil d' aniiquiies egvptiennes^ etrusgues, f^recques, romaines, et 
f>auloises (6 vols., Paris, 1752--1755), Numismaia A urea Impera- 
tor uni Romanorumy and a Memoir c (1755) on the method of en- 
caustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, which he claimed 
to have rediscovered. Diderot, who was no friend to Caylus, 
maintained that the proper method had been found by J. J. 
Barhelier. Caylus was an admirable engraver, and copied many 
of the paintings of the great masters. He caused engravings to 
be made, at his own expense, of Bartoli’s copies from ancient 
pictures and published Nouveanx sujels de peinture et de sculpture 
(1755) and Tableaux tires de VJliade, de VOdysse, et de VEneide 
(1757). He encouraged artists whose reputations were still in 
the making, but his patronage was somewhat capricious. Diderot 
expressed this fact in an epigram in his Salon of 1765: ^^La mort 
nous a dc'livres du plus cruel des amateurs.'' Caylus had quite 
another side to his character. He had a thorough acquaintaiws 
with the gayest and most disreputable sides of Parisian hit, ild 
left a number of more or less witty stories dealing with it. These 
w'erc collected (Amsterdam, 1787) as his (Euvres badines completes. 
The best of th^.is the IJisioire de M, Guillaume y cocker {c. 1730). 


Xh« Souvenirs du comte de Caylus, published in 1S05, is of very 
doubtful auth«‘9ticity. See also A. and J. de Goncourt, Portraits 
tntinit‘s du XVI U* sidde Ch. Nisards edition of the Correa 
sponrhinre du ftgy de Caylus avec le pire Pariaitdi (1877) ; and a 
notice by O. WHRne profixi^d to a volume of his Paceties (1879). 

CAYMAH'I^ANDS, a^^up of three low-lying islands in the 
West Indies. They co’nsist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brae, and are situated between 79° 44' and 80° 26' 
W. and 19® 44' and 19° 46' N., forming a dependency of Jamaica, 
which lies 178 m. E.S.E. Grand Cayman, a rock-bound island 
protected by coral reefs, is 17 m. long and varies from 4 m. to 7 m. 
in breadth. It has two towns, Georgetown and Boddentown. 
Little Cayman and Cayman Brae are both about 70 m. E.N.E. of 
Grand Cayman. Excepting near the rocky coast, the islands are 
fruitful, mahogany and other valuable timbers with some dye- 


wood are grown, and large quantities of coco-nuts are produced 
by the two smaller islands. Phosphate deposits of considerable 
value are worked, but the principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is catching turtles for export to Jamaica. The people are 
excellent shipwrights and do a considerable trade in schooners 
built of native wood. The islands arc governed by a com- 
missioner, and the laws piissed by the local legislative assembly 
are subject to the assent of the governor of Jamaica. The 
population of the group is about 5000. The islands were dis- 
covered by Columbus, who named them Tortugas from the 
turtles with which the ^urrounding sea abounds. They were 
never occupied by the Spaniards and were colonized from Jamaica 
by the British. 

CAZAlilS, JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE DE (1758-^1805), 
French orator and politician, was born at Grenade in Languedoc, 
of a family of the lower nobility. Before T789 he was a cavalry 
oflircr, but in that year was returned as deputy to the states 
general. In the Constituent Assembly he belonged to the section 
of moderate royalists who sought to set up a constitution on the 
English model, and his speeches in favour of retaining the right 
of w'ar and peace in the king’s hands and on the organization of 
the judiciary gained the applause even of his opponents. Apart 
from his eloquence, which gave him a place among the finest 
orators of the Assembly, Cazalds is mainly remembered for a duel 
fought with Barnave. After the insurrection of the joth of 
August 1792, which led to the downfall of royalty, Cazal^s 
emigrated. He fought in the army of the emigres against 
revolutionary France, lived in Switzerland and in ICngland, and 
did not return to France until 1803. He died on the 24th of 
November 1805. 11 is son, Edmond de Cazal^s, wrote philo- 
sophical and religious studies. 

See Disiours de Cnr.aP'^, edited by Chare (Paris, 1821), witli an 
introduction ; F. A. AuUirtl, Les Oratnns de la Constituante (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1905). 

CAZALIS, HENRI (1840-1909), PTcnch poet and man of 
letters, was born at Cormeilles-cn-Parisis (Seine-et-Oise) in 1840. 
He wrote under the pseudonyms of Jean Caselli and Jean Labor, 
His works include: Chants populatrcs de Z’ 7 /aif>.X)i 86 s) p) T 7 /a 
trislisj Reveries fantastiques, Romances sans musique (1865) ; Le 
I.wre du ncant (1872); Henry Regnault, sa vie et son oeuvre (1872); 
V Illusion (1875-1893); Melancholia (1878); C antique des 
cantiques {i^$) ‘y Les Quatrains d'AUGazali (1896); William 
Morris (1897). The author of the Livre du neant has a predilec- 
tion for gloomy subjects and especially for pictures of death. 
His oriental habitsj^ thought earned for him the title of the 

Plindou du Pamassercontemporain.’' He died in July 1909. 

Sec a notice by P. Bourget in Anthologie des podcs fr. du XIX* 
sticle (1887-1 888) ; J. Lemaitre, I,es Contemporains (i88y) ; E. 
Faguet in the Revue hleue (October 1893). 

CAZEMBE, the hereditary name of an African chief, whose 
territory was situated south of Lake Mweru and north of 
Bangweulu, between 9“ and 1 1 S. In the end of the 1 8th century 
the authority of the Cazembe was recognized over a very e.\- 
tensive district. The kingdom, known also as the Cazembe, 
continued to exist, though with gradually diminishing power and 
extent, UQ^othe last quarter of the iqth century, when the 
Cazembe sartk to the rank of a petty chief. The country is now 
divided l>etween Great Britain and Belgian Congo. The British 
half, lying east of the Luapula, forms part of Rhodesia, and the 
chief town in it is called Kazemlic. The native state, ruled by a 
negro race who overcame the aboriginals, had attained a certain 
degree of civilization. Agriculture was diligently followed, and 
cotton cloth, earthenware and iron goods manufactured. The 
country contains rich deposits of copper, and copper ore was one 
of the principal articles of export. The Cazembe had despotic 
power and used it in barbarous fashion. He had hundreds of 
wives, and his chiefs imitated his example according to their 
means. On his accession every new Cazeml>e chose a new site 
for his residence. In 1796 the Cazembe was visited by Manoel 
Caetano Pereira, a Portuguese merchant ; and in 1798 a more 
important journey to the same region was undertaken by Dr 
Francisco Jos6 Maria de I^cerda. He died in that country on 
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the 1 8th of October that year, hut left behind him a valuable 
journal. In 1802 two native traders or pombeirosj Pedro Jofto 
Baptista and Amaro Jos6, were sent by the Portuguese on a 
visit to the C'azembe ; and in 1831 a more extensive mission was 
despatched by the Portuguese governor of Sena. It consisted of 
Major Jos^ Monteiro and Antonio Gamitto, with an escort of 20 
soldiers and 120 negro slaves as porters ; but its reception by 
the Cazembe was not altogether satisfactory. In 1868 David 
Livingstone visited the Cazembe, whose capital at that time 
numbered no more than 1000 souls. Since 1894, when the 
country was divided between Britain and the Congo State, it has 
been thoroughly explored. An important copper mining industry 
is carried on in the Congo division of the territory. 

See The Lands of the Cazemhe, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1873, containing translations ol Lacerda and Bantista's 
journals, and a resume of Gamitto’s O Mnata Cazembe (Lisbon, 
1854) ; also Livingstone’s Last Journals (T-ondon. 1874). 

CAZINy JEAN CHARLES (1840-1901), French landscape- 
painter, son of a well-known doctor, F. J. Cazin (1788-1864), was 
born at Samor, Pas-de-Calais. After studying in France, he went to 
England, where he was strongly influenced by the pre-Raphael ite 
movement. His chief earlier pictures have a religious interest, 
shown in such examples as “ The Flight into Egypt ” (1877), or 

Hagar and Ishmael” (1880, Luxembourg); and afterwards 
his combination of luminous landscape with figure-subjects 
(“ Souvenir de fete,” 1881 ; “ Joiirn(f*e faite,” 1888) gave him a 
wide repute, and made him the leader of a new school of idealistic 
sub jocl-pain ting in France. He was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honour in 1889, His eharming and poetical treatment 
of landscape is the feature in his painting which in later years has 
given them an increasing value among connoisseurs. His wife, 
Marie Cazin, who was his pupil and exhibited her first picture at 
the Salon in 1876, the same year in which Cazin himself made his 
d^but there, was also a well-known artist and sculptor. 

CAZOTTE, JACQUES (17 1 9-1 792), French author, was born at 
Dijon, on the 17th of October 1719. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public office at 
Martinique, but it was not till his return to Paris in 1760 with the 
rank of commissioner-general that he made a public appetirance 
as an author. His first attempts, a mock romance, and a coarse 
song, gained so much popularity, both in the court and among 
the people, that he was encouraged to essay something more 
ambitious. He accordingly produced his romance, Les Prouesses 
itiimitables d'Olliviery marquis d'^desse. He also wrote a number 
of fantastic oriental tales, such as his Mille et une fadaises, Contes 
d dormir debout (1742). His first success was with a “ poem ” in 
twelve cantos, and in prose intermixed with verse, entitled 
Ollivier (2 vols., 1762), followed in 1771 by another romance, the 
Lord Impromptu. But the most popular of his works was the 
lyiahle amoureux (1772), a fantastic tale in which the hero raises 
the devil. The value of the story lies in the picturesque setting, 
and the skill with which its details are carried out. Cazotte 
possessed extreme facility and is said to have turned off a seventh 
canto of Voltaire’s Guerre civile de Geneve in a single night. 
About 1775 Cazotte embraced the views of the Illuminati, 
declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. It was 
upon this fact that La Harpe based his famous jeu d'esprU, in 
which he represents Cazotte as prophesying the most minute 
events of the Revolution. On the discovery of some of his letters 
in August 1792, Cazotte was arrested ; and though he escaped for 
a time through the love and course of his daughter, he was 
executed on the 25th of the following' month. 

The only complete edition is the CEuvres hadines et morales, 
historiques et philosophiques de Jacques Cazotte (4 vols., 1816-1817), 
though more than one collection appeared during his lifetime. An 
Edition de luxe of the Diable amoureux was edited (1878) by A. J. 
Pons, and a selection of Cazotte’s Contes, edited (1880) by Octave 
Uzanne, is included in the series of Petits Conteurs du XVI IP si^cle. 
The best notice of Cazotte is in the Illumines (1852) of Gferard de 
Nerval. 

CBANOTHUS, in botany, a genus of the natural order Rham- 
naceae, containing about forty species of shrubs or small trees, 
natives of North America. They are very attractive front their 
dense panicles of white or blue flowers, and several species are 
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known as garden plants. The leaves of one of these, C. america- 
nuSy New Jersey tea, or red-root, are used instead of the true tea; 
the root, which contains a red colouring matter, has long been 
employed hy the Indians as a febrifuge. 

CEARA, a northern maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. by 
the Altantic, E. by the Atlantic and the states of Rio Grande 
do Norte and Parahyba, S. by Pernambuco, and W. by Piauhy ; 
and having an area of 40,253 sq. m. It lies partly upon the 
north-east slope of the great Brazilian plateau, and partly upon 
the sandy coastal plain. Its surface is a succession of great ter- 
races, facing north and north-east, formed by the denudation of 
the ancient sandstone plateau which once covered this part of the 
continent ; the terraces are seamed by watercourses, and their 
valleys are broken by hills and ranges of highlands. The latter 
are usually described as mountain ranges, but they are, in fact, 
only the remains of the ancient plateau, capped with horizontal 
strata of sandstone, and having a remarkably uniform altitude 
of 2000 to 2400 ft. The flat top of such a range is called a chapada 
or taboleira, and its width in places is from 32 to 56 m. The 
boundary line with Piauhy follows one of these ranges, the Sena 
de Ibiapaba, which unites with another range on the southern 
boundary of the state, known as the Serra do Araripc. Another 
range, or escarpment, crosses the state from east to west, but 
is broken into two principal divisions, each having several local 
names. These ranges are not continuous, the breaking down 
of the ancient plateau having been irregular and uneven. The 
higher ranges intercept considerable moisture from the prevailing 
trade winds, and their flanks and valleys are covered with 
forest, but the plateaus are either thinly wooded or open campo. 
These upland forests are of a scrubby character and are called 
catingas. 

The sandy, coastal plain, with a width of li? to 18 m., is nearly 
bare of vegetation. 'I'hc rivers of the state are small and, with 
one or two exceptions, become completely dry in the dry season. 
The largest is the Jaguaribe, which flows entirely across the state 
in a north-east direction with an estimated length of 210 
to 465 m. The year is divided into a rainy and dry season, the 
rains beginning in January to March and lasting until June. The 
dry season, July to December, is sometimes broken by slight 
showers in September and October, but these are of very slight 
importance. The soil is thin and porous and does not retain 
moisture, consequently the long, dry season turns the country 
into a barren desert, relieved only by vegetation along the 
river courses and mountain ranges, and by the hardy, widely- 
distributed camahuba palm (Copernicia certfera), which in places 
forms groves of considerable extent. Sometimes the rains fail 
altogether, and then a drought (secca) ensues, causing famine 
and pestilence throughout the entire region. The most destruc- 
tive droughts recorded are those of 17 ii, i 777 “i 77 S, i 790 » 
1825, 1844-1845, and 1877-1878, the last-mentioned destroy- 
ing nearly all the live-stock in the state, and causing the death 
through starvation and pestilence of nearly half-a-million people, 
or over half the population. The climate, which is generally de- 
scribed as healthful, is hot and humid on the coast, tempered by 
the cool trade winds; but in the more elevated regions it is very 
hot and dry, although the nights are cool. The sandy zone along 
the coast is nearly barren, but behind this is a more elevated 
region with broken surfaces and sandy soil which is amenable to 
cultivation and produces fruit and most tropical products when 
conditions are favourable. 

The higher plateau is devoted almost exclusively to catUe- 
raising, once the principal industry of the state, though recurring 
s6ccas have been an insuperable obstacle to its profitable develop- 
ment. There is still a considerable export of cattle, hides and 
skins, but no effort is made to develop the production of jerked 
beef on a large scale. Horses are raised to a limited extent ; also 
goats, sheep and swine. The principal agricultural products are 
cotton, coffee, sugar, mandioca and tropical fruits. The pro- 
duction of cotton has increased largely since the development 
of cotton manufactures in Brazil. The natural vegetable pro- 
i ductions are important, and include manifoha or CeaiA rubber, 

I camahuba wax and fibre, cajfl wine &nd ipecacuanha. 
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There are two lines of railway running inland from the coast : 
the Baturite line from Fortaleza to Senador Pompeu, 179 m., 
and the Sobrol line from Camocim (a small port) to Ipu, 134 m. 
These railways were built by the national government after the 
drought of 1 87 7- j 878 to give work to the starving refugees, and 
arc now operated under leases. Great dams were also begun 
for irrigation purposes. 

'i’he misfortunes and poverty of the people have hindered their 
material development to a large extent, but another obstacle 
is to be found in their racial and social composition. Only a 
very small percentage of the population, which numbered 805,687 
in 1800 and 849,127 in 1900, is of pure European origin, the 
great majority being of the coloured races and their mixtures with 
the whites. Tlie number of landed proprietors, professional men, 
merchants, 8:c., is comparatively small (about one-sixth), and 
a part of these are of mixed blood ; the remaining five-sixths 
own no property, pay no taxes, and derive no benefits from the 
social and political institutions about them beyond the protection 
of the proprietors upon whose estates they live, the nominal 
protection of the state, and an occasional day 's wage. Education 
has made no impression upon such people, and is confined almost 
exclusively to the upper cla.sses, from which some of the most 
prominent men in Brazilian politics and literature have come. 
The state of Ceara has formed a bishopric of the Roman Catholic 
Church since 1853, the bishop having his residence at Fortaleza. 
'J‘he sUte is represented in tlio national congre.ss by three senators 
and ten deputies. Its local government is vested in a president 
and legislative assembly of one chamber elected for a period of 
four years. Three vice-presidents are elected at the same time 
who succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy according to 
the number of votes received. 'I'he judicial organization con- 
sists of the tribunal da Rela^ao at the state capitid and sub- 
ordinate courts in the camarcas and termos. 'I’he judges of the 
higher courts are uppointed for life. The capital of the state is 
Fortiileza, sometimes called Ceara, which is also the principal 
commercial centre and shipping port. 'Hic principal towns 
are Aracaty, Baturite, Aairahu, Crato, Maranguape and Sobral. 

The territory of C^eara includes three of the capiianias originally 
granted by the Portugue.se crown in 1534. The first attempts 
to settle the territory failed, and the earliest Portuguese settle- 
ment was made near the mouth of the Rio (>amocim in 1604. 
'I’hc French were already established on the coast, with their 
headquarters at Saint Louis, now Maranhao. Ceara was occupied 
by the Dutch from 1637 to 1654, and became a dependency of 
Pernambuco in 1680 ; this relationship lasted until 1799, when 
the capitania of Ceara was made independent. The capitania 
became a province in 1822 under Dom Pedro I. A revolution 
followed in 1824, the president of the province was deposed fifteen 
days after his arrival, and a republic was proclaimed. Internal 
dissensions immediately broke out, the new president was as- 
sassinated, and after a brief reign of terror the province resumed 
its allegiance to the empire. Ceara was one of the first provinces 
of Brazil to abolish .slavery. 

Son Rodolpho Thcoplulo, Histnria da Sccca do Ceard, iSyy a jSSo 
(Fortaleza, ; Professor and Mrs Louis Agassiz, A Journey in 

Brazil (Boston, i86q) ; George Gardiner, Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil (London, 184O) ; C. F. Hurtt, Gciilogy and Physical Geography 
of lirazil (Boston, 1870); and 11 . 11 . Smith, Brazil: the Amazon 
and the Coast (New York, 1870). 

CEAWLIN (d. 593), king of the West Saxons, first mentioned 
in the Anfjo-Saxon Ckrmticle under the date 556 as fighting with 
his father Cynric against the Britons at the battle of Beranbyrig 
or Barbury Hill. Becoming king in 560, he began a career of 
conquest. Silchester was Uiken, and moving eastwards Ceawlin 
and his brother Cutha defeated the forces of iEthelberht, king of 
Kent, at the battle of Wibbandun in 568. In 577 he led the West 
Saxons from Winches^ei* towards the Severn valley ; gained an 
important victory tjfidir some British kings at Deorham, and 
added, the district round Gloucester, Bath and Cirencester to 
his kingdom. A further advance was begun in 583. IJriconium, 
a town near the Wrekin, and Pengwym, the modern Shrewsbury, 
were destroyed ; but soon QeawJin was defeated by the Britons 


at Fetlianleag or Faddiley, near Nantwicb, and liis progress was 
effectually checked. Intestine strife among the West Saxons 
followed. In 591 Ceawlin lost the western part of his kingdom, 
and in 592 was defeated by his nef>hew, Ceolric,at Wanborough, 
and driven from Wessex. Ho was killed in 593, possibly in 
an attempt to regain his kingdom. Ceawlin is included in the 
Chronicle among the Bretwaldas. 

See Two of the Saxon Chronicles, cd. by C. T’lummer (Oxford, 1892) ; 
Dictionary of National Hiography, vol. ix. (London, 1887) ; E. Guest, 
Origines Celticae, vol. ii. (London, 3S83). 

CEBES» the name of two Greek philosophers. (1) Cebes of 
Cyzicus, mentioned in Athenaeus (iv. 156 l>), seems to have l>een 
a Stoic, who lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Some 
would attribute to him the Tabula Cebeiis (see below), but as that 
work was well known in the time of Lucian, it is probably to 
be placed earlier. (2) Cebes of 'J’hebes, a discij^lc of Socrates 
and Philolaus. lie is one of tlu* speakers in the Phacdo of iMalo, 
in which he is represented as au earnest seeker after virtue 
and truth, keen in argument and cautious in derision. Three 
dialogues, the ‘E/i8o/x/;, the ^-iid the IJri'a^ or TalfulUy 

arc attributed to him by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius. I'lie 
two former are lost, and most scholars deny the aulhentii ity 
of the Tabula on the ground t)f material and verbal anachronisms. 
They attribute it either to f'ebes of Cyzicus (above) or to an 
anonymous author, of the 1st century a.d., who assumed the 
character of Cebes of 1 'hebes. The work professes to be an 
interpretation of an allegorical picture in the temple of Cronus 
at Athens or 'Phebes. The author develops the Platonic theory 
of pre-existence, and shows that true education consists not in 
mere erudition, but rather in the formation oi character. 

The Talntla luis bcfii widely translated both into Euroju'an 
languages and into Aralne (the Intter version juiblished witli Ihe 
Gr<‘ek text and Latin translation by Sdlmasiu.s in 1640). Tl isusnally 
j)rinle<l together with Epictetus. ScpHrati* editions by ('. S. lerram 
(with introduction and notes. 1878), C. Jhiicliter (1803), and iiuitiy 
others. See Zeller’s History of Gnik t*hUo\np}iy ; !•. Klopftu, De 
Cehvtis I'ahtila (t8i8 1822): C. Prachtcr, Cchctis '1 ahula quauam 
aeiate covsiripfa esse indeatuf (1885). 

CEBti, a city and municipality, port of entr}% and the capital 
of the pro\’incc of ('ebu, island of (’ebu, Philippine Islands, on 
the E. coast, a little N. of the centre. Pop. (1903) of the city 
proper, 18,330 ; of the municipality, 31,079 ; in the same year, 
after the census enumeration, the neighbouring municipaHtics 
of Mabolo (pop. 1903, 8454) and El Pardo (pop. 6461) were 
added to the municipality of Cebu. The surrounding country, 
which is level and fertile, is traversed by several good carriage 
roads. 'Fhe port, formed by the north-west shore of the island 
of Martan, is well protected from violent winds, and in front of 
it stands a picturesque Spanish fort. The streets are wide and 
regularly laid out. The government buildings are fairly good, 
and the church buildings very fine. Cebu is an episcopal sec, 
and the palace of the bishop, although small, is widely known 
for its interior decorations. The Augustinian church is famous 
for its .so-called miraculous image of wSanto Nino. The Recoleto 
monastery and the seminary of San ('arlos are worthy of mention. 
The cathedral was finished toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. The San Jose hospital here was founded by one of 
the religious orders. There was a leper hospital in the outskirts 
of the city until 1906, when a leper colony was established on the 
island of Culibn. Commercially, Cebu is the second city of the 
Philippines. Hemp, tobacco, sugar and copra are the most 
important exports. In addition to the trade with foreign port,s, 
an important domestic commerce is carried on with Manila, 
Bohol, Negros and northern Mindanao. Sail, pottery and 
fabrics of silk, sinamay, hemp and cotton are manufactured, 
and sugar sacks are woven in considerable quantity. The island 
of Cebu is known for its excellent mangoes and for the rare 
cornucopia-shaped sponges, called Venus^s flower basket 
{Eupleclella aspergillum), found here. Historically Cebu is 
famous as ^the scene of Magellan’s landing in 1521. A cross, 
said to be the one first erected by him, is still preserved in tlie 
cathedral. The great explorer lost his life in the neighbouring 
island of Mactan ; a monument marks tlie place where he was 
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killed. The first Spanish settlement in the Philippines was 
established at CeM in 1565, and from that year to 1 1571 it was 
the capital of the colony. The city is unincorporated. The 
language is Cebu-Visayan. 

CECCO D* ASCOLI ( 1257-1 327), the popular name of Francesco 
DEOL i Stabili, a famous Italian encyclopaedist and poet — C-ecco 
being the diminutive of l^rancesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes of 
Ancona, the place of the philosopher’s birth. He devoted himself 
to the study of mathematics and astrologv, and in 1322 was made 
professor of the latter science at the university of Bologna, It 
is alleged that he entered the service of iV)pe John XXII. at 
Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaintance of Dante 
only to quarrel with the great poet afterwards ; but of this there 
is no evidence. It is certain, however, that, having published 
a commentary on the sphere of John de Sacrobcysco, in which he 
propounded audacious theories concerning the employment 
and agency of demons, he got into difficulties with the cleric.al 
party, and was condemned in 1 324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a fine of seventy crowns, lb elude 
this sentence lie betook himself to Florence, where he was 
altaehed to the household of Oirlo di Calabria. But his free- 
thinking and plain speaking had got liim many enemies ; he 
had attacked the Commedia of Dante and the Canzone d* A more 
of Guido Cavalcanti ; and his fate was sealed. Dino di Garbo, 
the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit of him ; and the 
old accusation of impiety being renewed, Cecco was again tried 
and sentenced, this time to the stake. He was burned at Florence 
the day after sentence, in the seventieth year of his age. 

( eero d’ Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of which 
have never been given to the world. The book by which he 
achieved liis renown and which led to his death was the Acerha 
(from arerDus), an encyclopaedic poem, of which in 1546, the 
date of the last reprint, more than twenty editions had been 
issued. It is unfinished, and consists of four books in sesta rima. 
The first book treats of astronomy and meteorology ; the second 
of stellar influences, of physiognomy, and of the vices and virtues ; 
the third of minerals and of the love of animals ; while the fourth 
propounds and solves a numlier of moral and physical problcm.s. 
Of a fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted. A man of immense erudition and of great and varied 
abilities, Cecco, whose knowledge was based on experiment and 
observation (a fact that of it.sclf is enough to distinguish lu'm from 
the crowfl of savants of that age), had outstripped his contempor- 
aries in many things. He knew of metallic aerolites and shooting- 
stars ; the mystery" of the dew was plain to him ; fossil plants 
were accounted for by him through terrene revolutions wluch 
had resulted in the formation of mountains ; he is even said to 
have divined the circulation of the blood. Altogether a remark- 
able man, he may be de.scril>ed as one of the many Cassandras 
of the middle ages— one of the many prophets who spoke of 
coming light, and were listened to but to have their words cast 
back at them in accusations of impiety and sentences of death. 

The least faulty of the many editions of the Acerha is that of 
Venice, dated 1510. The earliest known, which has become exces- 
sively rare, is tliat o( Brescia, which has no date, but is ascribed to 
1473 or thereabouts. 

CECIL, the name of a famous English family. This house, 
whose two branches hold each a marquessate, had a great 
statesman and administrator to establish and enrich it. The 
first Lord Burghley’s many inquiries concerning the origin of 
his family created for it more than oqp splendid and improbable 
genealogy, although his grandfather is the first ascertained 
ancestor. In the latter half of the 15th century a family of 
yeomen or small gentry with the surname of Seyceld, whose 
descendants were accepted by Lord Burghley as his kinsmen, 
lived on their lands at Allt yr Ynys in Waltcrstone, a Hereford- 
shire parish on the Welsh marches. Of the will of Kichard ap 
Philip Seyceld of Allt yr Ynys, made in 1508, one David ap 
Richard Seyceld, apparently his younger son, was overseer. 
This David seems identical with David CysscU, Scisseld or Cecill, 
a yeoman admitted in 1494 to the freedom of Stamford in Lincoln- 
ilure. He may well have been one of those men from the Welsh 
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border who fought at Bosworth, for at the funeral of Henry VII. 
he appears as a yeoman of the guard and is given a livery of 
black cloth. At Stamford he prospered, being three times mayor 
and three times member of parliament for tlie borough, and he 
served as sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1532-1533. Remaining 
in the service of Henty VI 11. he was advanced to be yeoman 
of the chamber and serjeant-at-arms, being rewarded with several 
profitable leases and offices. His first wife was the daughter of 
a Stamford alderman, and his second the already twice widowed 
heir of a Lincolnshire squire. By the first marriage David Cecil 
left at his death in 1536 a son and heir, Richard Cecil, who enjoyed 
a place at court a.s yeoman of the king’s wardrobe under Henry 
VI 11 . and Kdward VI. A gentleman of the privy chamber and 
sometime sheriff of Rutland, Richard Cecil had his share at the 
distribution of abbey lands, St Michael’s priory in Stamford being 
among the grants made to him. William Cecil, only son of 
Richard, was born, by his own account, in 1520, at Bourne in 
Lincolnshire. He advanced himself first in the service of the 
protector Somerset, after whose fall, his great abilities being 
neces.sary to the council, he was made a secretary of state and 
.sworn of the privy" council. In 1571 he was created Lord Burghley, 
and from 1572, when he was given the Garter, he was lord 
high treasurer and principal minister to Queen Klizabcth. By 
his first wife, Mary Cheke, sister of the scholar Sir John Cheke, 
tutor to Edward VL, he was father to Thomas, first earl of 
Exeter. By a second wife, Mildred Cooke, the most learned lady 
of her time, he had an only surviving son, Robert Cecil, ancestor of 
the house of Salisbury. 

Created earl of Exeter by James L, the second Lord Burghley 
was more soldier than statesman, and from his death to the 
pre.sent day the elder line of the Cecils has taken small part in 
public affairs. William Cecil, 2nd earl of Exeter, look as his 
first wife the Lady Roos, daughter and heir of the 3rd earl of 
Rutland of the Manners family. The son of this marriage in- 
herited the barony of Roos as heir general, and died as a Roman 
Catholic at Naples in 1618 leaving no issue. A third son of the 
ist earl was Edward Cecil, a somewhat incompetent military 
commander, created in 1625 Lord Cecil of Putney and Viscount 
Wimbledon, titles that died with lum in J638, although he was 
thrice married. In 1801 a marquossate was given to the loth 
earl of Exeter, the .story of whose marriage with Sarah Hoggins, 
daughter of a Shropshire husbandman, has been refined by 
'Jennyson into the romance of “ I'ho Lord of Burleigh.” This 
elder line is still seated at Burghley, the great mansion built 
by their ancestor, the first lord. 

The younger or Hatfield line was founded by Robert Cecil, 
the only surviving son of the great Burghley’s second marriage. 
As a secretary of state he followed in his father’s steps, and on 
the death of Elizabeth he may be said to liave secured the 
accession of King James, who created him Lord Cecil of Essendine 
(1603), Viscount Cranborne (1604), and earl of Salisbury (1605). 
Forced by the king to exchange his house of Theobald.s for Hatfield, 
he died in 1612, worn out with incessant labour, before he could 
inhabit the house which he built upon his new Hertfordshire 
estate. Of Burghley and his son Salisbury", ” great ministers 
of state in the eyes of Christendom,” Clarendon writes that 
” their wisdom and virtues died with them.” The 2nd earl of 
Salisbury, a man of no words, except in hunting and hawking,” 
was at first remarked for his obsequiousness to the court party, 
but taking no part in the Civil War came at last to sit in the 
Protector's parliament. After the Restoration, Pepys saw him, 
old and discredited, at Hatfield, and notes him as ” my simple 
Lord Salisbury.” Tlie 7th earl was created marquess of Salisbury 
in 1789, 

Hatfield House, a great Jacobean mansion which has suffered 
much from restoration and rebuilding, contains in its library 
the famous series of state papers which passed through the htyndQ 
of Burghley and his son Salisbury, invaluable sources for the 
history of their period. 

CECILIA, EAINT, in the Catholic Chumh the patron saint of 
music and of the blind. Her festival fells on the spnd of Novem- 
ber, It was long supposed that she was a noble lady of Ri>ma 
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who, with her husband and other friends whom she had con- 
verted, suffered martydom, c. 230, under the emperor Alexander 
S^verus. 'I'he researches of de Rossi, however {Horn. soil. 
ii. 147), go to confirm the statement of Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers (d. 600), that slie perished in Sicily under Marcus 
Aurelius between 176 and 180. A church in her honour existed 
in Rome from about the 4th century, and was rebuilt with much 
splendour by Pope T*aschal L about the year 820, and again by 
Cardinal Sfondrati in 1599. It is situated in the Trastevere near 
the Ripa Grande quay, where in earlier days the Ghetto was 
located, and gives a “ title ” to a cardinal priest. Cecilia, whose 
musical fame rests on a passing notice in her legend that she 
praised God by instrumental as well as vocal music, has inspired 
many a masterpiece in art, including the Raphael at Bologna, 
the Rubens in Berlin, the Domenichino in Paris, and in literature, 
where she is commemorated especially by Chaucer’s “ Seconde 
Nonnes Tale,” and by Dryden’s famous ode, set to music by 
Handel in 1736, and later by Sir Hubert Party (1889). 

Another St Cecilia, who suffered in Africa in the persecution 
of Diocletian (303-304), is commemorated on the iith of 
February. 

See II. Cliovalier, Repertoire des S()i 4 reef! hi^toriques (1905). i. 826 f. 

CECROPIAyin botany, a genus of trees (natural order Moraceac), 
native of tropical America. They arc of very rapid growth, 
affording a light wood used for making floats. C. peltata i.s the 
trumpet tree, so called from the use made of its hollow stems 
by the Uaup6 Indians as a musical instrument. It is a tree 
reaching about 50 ft. in height with a large spreading head, and 
deeply lobed leaves 12 in. or more in diameter. The hollows 
of the stem and branches are inhabited by ants, which in return 
for the shelter thu.s afforded, and food in the form of succulent 
growths on the base of the leaf-stalks, repel the attacks of leaf- 
cutting ants which would otherwise strip the tree of its leaves. 
This is an instance of “ myrmecophily,” t.e. a living together for 
mutual benefit of the ants and the plant. 

CECROPS (KtKpoxff), traditionally the first king of Attica, 
and the founder of its political life (Pausanias ix. 33). He was 
said to have divided the inhabitants into twelve communities, 
to have instituted the laws of marriiige and property, and a 
new form of worship. 'I'he introduction of bloodless .sacrifice, 
the burial of the dead, and the invention of writing were also 
attributed to him. He is said to have acted as umpire during 
the dispute of Poseidon and Athena for the possession of Attica. 
He decided in favour of the goddess, who planted the first olive tree, 
which he adjudged to be more useful than the horse (or water) 
which Poseidon caused to spring forth from the Acropolis rock 
with a blow of his trident (Herodotus viii. 55 ; Apollodorus iii. 14). 
As one of the autochthones of Attica, Cecrops is represented as 
human in the upper part of his body, while the lower part is 
shaped like a dragon (hence he is sometimes called or 

gemtnus, Diod. Sic. i. 28 ; Ovid, Metam, ii. 555). Miss j. E. 
Harrison (in Classical Retnew, January 1895) endeavours to show 
that Cecrops is the husband of Athene, identical with the snake- 
like Zeus Soter or Sosipolis, and the father of Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius. 

CEDAR (Lat. cedrus, Gr. a name applied to several 

members of the natural order Coniferae. The word has been 
derived from the Arabic Kedtj worth or value, or from Kedrat, 
strong, and has been supposed by some to have taken its origin 
from the brook Kedron, in Judaea. 

Cedrus Libaniy the far-famed Cedar of Lebanon, is a tree 
which, on account of its beauty, stateliness and strength, has 
always been a favourite with poets and painters, and which, in 
the figurative language of prophecy, is frequently employed in 
the Scriptures as a symbol of power, prosperity and longevity. 
It grows to a vertical height of from 50 to 80 ft. — “ exalted 
above all trees of the field ” — and at an elevation of about 6000 
ft. above sea-level. In the young tree, the bole is straight and 
upright, and one or two leading branches rise above the rest. As 
the tree increases in size, however, the upper branches become 
mingled together, and the tree is then clump-headed. Numerous 
lateral ramifying branches spread out from the main trunk in a 


horizontal direction, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground 
the diameter of which is often greater than the height of the tree. 
William Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery ^ describes a cedar which, at 
an age of about 1 18 years, had atUiined to a height of 53 ft. and 
had a horizontal expanse of 96 ft. The branchlets of the cedar 
take the same direction as the branches, and the foliage is very 
dense. The tree, as with the rest of the fir-tribe, except tlie 
larch, is evergreen ; new leaves are developed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shape the leaves are straight, tapering, 
cylindrical and pointed ; they are about 1 in, long and of a dark 
green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of about thirty in 
number. The male and female flowers grow on the same tree, 
but are separate. 'J'he cones, which arc on the upper side of the 
branches, arc flattened at the ends and are 4 to 5 in. in length 
and 2 in. wide ; they tiike two years to come lo perfection and 
while growing exude much resin. The scales are close prcs.scd 
to one another and are reddish in colour. The seeds are provided 
with a long membranous wing. The root of the tree is very 
strong and ramifying. I’he cedar flourishes best on sandy, 
loamy soils. It still grows on Lebanon, though for several 
centuries it was believed to be restricted to a small grove in the 
Kadisha valley at 6000 ft. elevation, about 15 m. from Beyrout. 
The number of trees in this grove has been gradually diminishing, 
and as no young trees or seedlings occur, the grove will probably 
become extinct in course of time. Cedars are now known to occur 
in great numbers on Mt. Lebanon, cliiefly on the western slopes, 
not forming a continuous forest, but in groves, some of which 
contain several thousands of trees. There are also large fore.sts 
on the higher slopes of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains. 
Lamartine tells us that the Arabs regard the trees as endowed 
with the principles of continual existence, and with reasoning 
and prescient powers, which enable them to prepare for the 
changes of the sea.sons. 

The wood of the cedar of Lebanon is fragrant, though not so 
strongly scented as that of the juniper or red-cedar of America. 
The wood is generally reddish-brown, light and of a coarse grain 
and spongy texture, easy to work, but liable to shrink and warp. 
Mountain-grown wood is harder, stronger, less liable to warp and 
more durable. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for ornament 
only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and thrives well ; 
but the young plants are unable to bear great variations of 
temperature. 'I’he cedar is not mentioned in Evelyn's Silva 
(1664), but it must have been introduced shortly afterwards. 
The famous Enfield cedar was planted by Dr Roljert I’vedale, 
(1642-1722), a noted schoolmaster and horticulturist, between 
1662-1670, and an old cedar at Bretby Park in Derbyshire is 
known to have been planted in 1676. Some very old cedars 
exist also at Syon House, Woburn Abbey, Warwick Castle and 
elsewhere, which presumably date from the 17th century. The 
first cedars in Scotland were planted at Hopetoun House in 1740 ; 
and the first one said to have been introduced into France was 
brought from England by Bernard de Jussieu in 1734, and placed 
in the Jardin des Plantes. Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in 
Leviticus xiv. 4, 6, where it is prescribed among the materials to 
be used for the cleansing of leprosy ; but the wood there spoken 
of was probably that of the juniper. The term Eres (cedar) of 
Scripture does not apply strictly to one kind of plant, but was 
usicd indefinitely in ancient times, as is the word cedar at present. 
The term arz is applied by the Arabs to the cedar of Lebanon, to 
the common pine-tree, and to the juniper ; and certainly the 
“ cedars ” for masts, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 5, must have been 
pine-trees. It seems very probable that the fourscore thousand 
hewers employed by Solomon for cutting timber did not confine 
their operations simply to what would now be termed cedars and 
fir-trees. Dr John Lindley considered that some of the cedar- 
trees sent by Hiram, king of Tyre, to Jerusalem might have been 
procured from Mount Atlas, and have been identical with 
Callitris quadrivalvisy or arar-tree, the wood of which is hard and 
durable, and was much in request in former times for the building 
of temples. The timber-work of the roof of Cordova cathedral, 
built eleven centuries ago, is composed of it. In the timq of 
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Vitruvius “cedars” were growing in Crete, Africa and Syria. 
Pliny says that their wood was everlasting, and therefore images 
of the gods were made of it ; he makes mention also of the oil of 
cedar, or cedrium^ distilled from the wood, and used by the 
ancients for preserving their books from moths and damp ; 
papyri anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account 
called cedrati libri. Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from injury by 
moths. Cedar- wood, however, is said to be injurious to natural 
history objects, and to instruments placed in cabinets made of it, 
as the resinous matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them. 
Cedrta, or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree ; and cedar manna is a sweet exudation 
from its branches. 

The genus Cedrus contains two other species closely allied to 
C. Libant — Cedrus Deodara^ the deodar, or “ god tree ” of the 
Himalayas, and Cedrus atlantica, of the Atlas range, North 
Africa. The deodar forms forests on the mountains of Afghan- 
istan, North Beluchistan and the north-west Himalayas, flourish- 
ing in all the higher mountains from Nepal up to Kashmir, 
at an elevation of from 5500 to 12,000 ft. ; on the peaks to the 
northern side of the Boorung Pass it grows to a height of 60 to 
70 ft. before branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, 
perfumed and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a paler green, the leaves are slender and longer, 
and the twigs arc thinner than those of C. Libani. The tree is 
employed for a variety of useful purposes, especially in building. 

It is now much cultivated in England as an ornamental plant. 
C. atlantica i the Atlas cedar, has shorter and denser leaves than 
C. Libani ; the leaves are glaucous, sometimes of a silvery 
whiteness, and the cones smaller than in the other two forms ; its 
wood also is hard, and more rapid in growth than is that of the 
ordinary cedar. It is found at an altitude above the .sea of from 
4000 to 6000 ft. 

The name cedar is applied to a variety of trees, including 
species of several genera of Conifers, Juniperus, ThujUj Libocedrus 
and Cupressus, Thuja ^i^antea of western North America is 
known in the United States as White (or Yellow) cedar, and the 
same name is applied to Cupressus Lawsoniana^ the Port Orford 
or Oregon cedar, a native of the north-west States, and one of the 
most valuable juniper trees of North America. The Bermuda 
cedar {] uni perns bermudiana) and the red or American cedar 
(y, virginiana) are both much used in joinery and in the manu- 
facture of pencils ; though other woods are now superseding them 
for pencil-making. The Japanese cedar {Cryptomeria japonica) 
is a kind of cypress, the wood of which is very durable. Another 
species of cypress {Cupressus ihyoides, also known as Chamae’ 
cyparis thyoidcs or sphaeroidea), found in swamps in the south of 
Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American white cedar. 
It has small leaves and fibrous bark, the wood is light, soft and 
easily-worked, and very durable in contact with the soil, and is 
much used for boat-building and for making fences and coopers' 
staves. The Spanish cedar is a name applied to Juniperus 
thurifera, a native of the western Mediterranean region, and also 
to another species, /. Oxycedrus, a common plant in the Mediter- 
ranean region, forming a shrub or low tree with spreading 
branches and short, stiff, prickly leaves. The latter was much 
used by the Greeks for making images ; and its empyreumatic 
oil, Huile do Cade, is used medicinally for skin-diseases. A 
species of cyipit^^yCupressus which has been naturalized 

in the neighbourhood of Cintra is known as the ced^ of Goa. 
The genus W iddringionia of tropical and South Africa is also 
known locally as cedar. W, juniperoides is the characteristic 
tree of the Cederberg range in Cape Colony, while W, Whytei, 
recently discovered in Nyasaland and Rhodesia (the Mlahje 
cedar) is a fine tree reaching 150 ft. in height, and yielding an 
ornamental light yellow-brown wood, suitable for building. 
The order Cedrelaceae (which is entirely distinct from the 
Conifers) includes, along with the mahoganies and other valuable 
timber-trees, the Jamaica and the Australian red cedars, CedreUt 
odorata, and C, Toona respectively. The cedar-wood of Guiana, 
used for making canoes, is a species of the natural order Bur- 


seraceae, Idea altissima. It is a large tree, reaching 100 ft. in 
height, the wood is easily worked, fragrant and durable. 

See Gordon’s Pinetum ; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Histotre du 
c&dre du Liban (Paris, 1838) ; Loudon. Arboretum Britanntcum, 
vol. iv. pp. 2404-2432 {ix>ndon, 1839) ; Marquis de Chambray, 
TraiU pratique des arbres ttsineux coniftres (Paris, 1845) ; J- 
Hooker, Nat, Hist. Review (January, 1862), pp. 11-18 ; Brandis, 
Forest Flora of North-west and Central India, pp. 516-525 (London, 
1874) ; Vcitcli, Manual of Coniferae (2nd ed., London, iqoo). 

CEDAR CREEK, a small branch of the North Fork of the 
Shenandoah river, Virginia, U.S.A. It is known in American 
history as the scene of a memorable battle, w'hich took place on 
tbc 9th of October 1864, between the Union army under Major- 
General P.H. Sheridan and the Confederates under Lieut.-General 
J. A. Early. (See Shenandoah Valley CAMPAroNs.) 

CEDAR FALLS, a city of Black Hawk county, Towa, U.S.A., 
on the Cedar river, about 100 m. W. of Dubuque. Pop. (1890) 
3459; 5 . 3^9 i census) 5329, of whom 872 

were foreign-born. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, and the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern railways. Its manufactures 
include flour, ground feed, other cereal preparations, hardware 
specialties, canned vegetables (especially Indian com), and plan- 
ing-mill products. It is the scat of the state normal school 
(1876), and has a public library. The settlement of the place, 
the oldest in the county, was begun in 1847 ; it was laid out 
as a town in 1851, incorporated as a village in 1857, chartered as 
a city in 1865, and for a short time in 1853 was the county-scat. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, a city of Linn county, Iowa, U.S.A. , on the 
Cedar river, in the cast central part of the state. Pop. (1890) 
18,020 ; (1900) 25,656, of whom 4478 were foreign-born, an 
unusually large and influential part being Bohemians ; (estimate, 
1906) 29,380. It is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee Saint 
Paul, the' Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific (which has repair shops here), and the Illinois 
Central railways, and by interurban electric lines. The city 
has an air of substantial prosperity ; its principal streets are 
from So ft. to 120 ft. wide, paved with brick and asphalt, and well 
shaded. Prominent among its buildings are the federal building, 
the auditorium, the public libraiy and the Masonic library, which 
contains one of the best collections of Masonic literature in the 
world. The city has two well-equipped hospitals, a home for 
aged women, a home for the friendless, and four parks. ITie 
grounds of the Cedar Rapids country club comprise 180 acres. 
Cedar Rapids is in a rich agricultural country. The name of 
the city was suggested from the rapids in the river, which afford 
abundant water power and have enabled the city to take first 
rank in Iowa (1905) as a manufacturing centre. From 1900 to 
1905 there was an increase in the value of its manufactured 
products from $i i, 135*435 to $16,279,706, or 46-2 %. More than 
onc-fourth of the value of its manufactures is in Quaker Oats 
and other food preparations ; among those of less importance 
are lumber and planing -mill products, foundry and machine- 
shop products, furniture, patent medicines, plumps, carriages and 
waggons, packed meats and agricultural implements. Cedar 
Rapids has also a large grain trade and a Ipge jobbing business, 
especially in dry goods, millinery, groceries, paper and drugs. 
At Cedar Rapids are Coe College (co-educational ; Presbyterian^ 
which grew out of the Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute (1851), 
was named in honour of Daniel Coe, a benefartor, and was 
chartered under its present name and opened in 1881 ; the 
Interstate Correspondence schools, and the Cedar Rapids 
business college. The first settlers came in 1838 ; but the city’s 
early growth was slow, and it was not incorporated until 1856. 
It has been governed by commission since 1908. 

CEFALU (anc. Cephaloediuin\ a seaport and episcopal see 
of the province of Palermo, Sicily, 42 m. E. of Palermo by rail. 
Pop. (1901) 13,273. The ancient town (of Sicel origin, probably, 
despite its Greek name) takes its name from the headland 
head) upon which it stood (1233 ft.) ; its fortifications 
extended to the shore, on the side where the modem town now is, 
in the form of two long walls protecting the port. There are 
remains of a wall of massive rfectahgular blocks of stone at the 
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modem J’orta Garibaldi on the south. It does not appear in 
history before 396 B.c., and seems to have owed its importance 
mainly to its naturally strong position. The only ancient remains 
on the mountain are those of a small building in good polygonal 
work (a style of construction very rare in Sicily), consisting of 
a passage on each side of which a chamber opens. The doorways 
arc of finely -cut stone, and of Greek type, iind the date, though 
uncertain, cannot, from the careful jointing of the blocks, be very 
early. On the summit of the promontory are extensive reniains 
of a Saracenic castle. I'he new town was founded at the foot of 
the mountiiin, by the shore, by Roger 1 1 , in 1131, and the 
cathedral w’as begun in the same year. The exterior is well 
preserved, and is largely decorated with interlacing pointed 
arches ; the windows also are pointed. On each side of the 
fa<;‘ade is a massive tower of four storeys. The round-headed 
Norman portal is worthy of note. I'hc interior was restored in 
1550, though the pointed arches of the nave, borne by ancient 
granite columns, are si ill vi.sihle : and the only mosaics preserved 
are those of the apse and the last bay of tlie choir: they are 
remarkably fine specimens of the art of the period (1148) and, 
though restored in 1850-1802, have suffered much less than those 
at Palermo and Alonrculc from the process. The figure of the 
Saviour is especially fine. Tlie groined vaulting of the roof is visible 
in the choir and the right transept, while the rest of the church 
has a wooden roof. Fine ckiisters, coeval with the cathedral, 
adjoin it. (See G. Ifubbard in Journal of the xv. 333 

sqq., 1908.) The harbour is comparatively small. (T. As.) 

CEHEGIn, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province, of 
Murcia, on the right bank of the river Caravaca, a small tributary 
of the Segura. Pop. (1900) 11, (jot. Cehegin has a lliriving 
trade in farm produce, especially wine, olive oil and hemp ; and 
variou.s kinds of marble are obtained from quarries near the towm. 
Some of the older houses, however, as well as the parish church 
and the convent of San I'Vanci.sco, which still has well-defined 
Roman inscriptions on its walls, are built of stone from the ruins 
of Begastriy a Roman colony wdiich stood on a small adjacent 
hill known as the ('abecico dc Roenas. The name Cehegin is 
sometimes connected by Spanish antiquaries with that of the- 
Zenaga, Senhaja or Senajeh, a North African tribe, which invaded 
Spain in the iilh century. 

CEILING (from a verb “ to ceil,” Le. to line or cover; of 
disputed eU’mology, but apparently connected with Fr. del, 
Lat. caelum, sky), In architecture, the upper covering of a church, 
hull or room. Ceilings are now u.sually formed of plaster, but 
in former times they were commonly either boarded (of which 
St Albans cathedral is perhaps the earliest example), or showed 
the beams and joists, w’hic.h in England were moulded and 
carv^ed, and in Franco and Italy were richly painted and gilded. 
Sometimes the ceilings were horizontal, sometimes canted on 
two sides, and sometimes they take the form of a biurrel-vault. 
Ribs are sometimes planted on the boarding to divide up the 
surface, and their intersections arc enriched with bosses. About 
tlie middle of the 16th century the ceilings were formed in 
plaster with projecting riljs, interlaced ornament and pendants, 
and the cliaracteristics of the Elizabethan style. At Bramall 
Hall, Broughton Castle, Hatfield, Knowle, Sizergh and Levens 
in Westmorland, and Dorfold in Cheshire, arc numerous 
examples, some with pendants. In Italy, at the same period, 
the plaster ceilings were based on the forms taken by vaulting ; 
they were of infinite variety and were ricbl>' dec’orated with .sunk 
panels containing the Rontan conventional foliage. Raphael, 
about 1520, reproduced in tlie Vatican some of the stuccu-duro 
ornament which he had studied in the Golden House of Nero, 
excavated under his directions. Later, about the middle of the 
16th century, great coves w^ere formed round the room, winch 
were decorated with cartouches and figures in relief, garlands 
and swUjgs. The great halls of tlie Ducal Palace at Venice and 
the galleries of the Pitti Palace at Florence were ceiled in this 
way. These coved ceilings were introduced into England in' the 
middle of the 17th century. In Holyrood Palace at F^Jinburgh 
there is a fine ceiling of 1671, with figures (probably executed 
by Italipm craftsmen) and floral wreaths. 
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At Coleshill, Berkshire, a ceiling by Inigo Jones (1650) shows a 
type which became more or less universal for a century, viz. 
deeply sunk panels with modillions round, and bands enriclied 
with foliage, fruit, &c., in bold relief. Wren, Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, James Gibbs, John Webb and other architects continued 
on the same lines, and in 1760 Robert Adam introduced his type 
of ceiling, sometimes horizontal, and sometimes segmental, in 
which panels arc suggested onlv, with slight projecting lines and 
rings of leaves, swags and arabescjiie work, which, like Raphael’s, 
was found on the ceilings of the Roman tombs and baths in 
Rome and Pompeii. George Richardson followed with similar 
wtirk, and Sir W\ C'harnl>ers, in the rooms originally occupied by 
the Royal Academy and the learned societies in Somerset House, 
de.signed many admirable ceilings. The moulds of all the orna- 
mental devices of Robert Adam are preser\’ed and are still 
utilized for many modern ceilings. (R. P. S.) 

CEILLIER, REMY (1688-1761), Benedictine monk of the 
Lorraine congregation of St Vannes. He was the compiler of an 
immense Patrology, Histoire ghierale des aufeurs saerh ct 
ecclhiasiiqiies (23 vols., Paris, 1729-1763), being a history and 
analysis of the writings ol all the ecclesiastical writers of the first 
thirteen centuries. He pul. infinite trouble and time into the 
work, and many portions of it are exceedingly well done. A later 
and improved edilitai was produced in Paris, 1858, in 14 vols. 
Ceillier’s other 'noxV, Apologie de La morale des fmes de /V'w//.sr 
(Paris, 1718), also won some celebrity. 

CELAENAE, an ancient city of Phrygia, situated on the 
great trade route to the East. Its acropolis long held out 
against Alexander in 333 and surrendered to him at last by 
arrangement. His successor, Eumenes, made it for .some time 
his headquarters, as did Antigonus until 301. From Ly.si- 
rnaehus it passed to Seleueus, whose son Antioehus, seeing its 
geographiail importance, refounded il on a more open site as 
Apamca (^.7'.). West of the acropolis wctc the palace of Xer.\es 
and the Agora, in or near which is the cavern whence the Marsyas, 
one of the sources of the Maeander, issues. According to 
Xenophon, Cyrus had a palace and large park full of wild 
animals at Celaenae. 

See G. Weber. Dtneir-Celhirs (1892). 

CELANDINE, Chelidonium piajiis, a member of the poppy 
family, an erect branched herb from i to 2 ft. high with a yellow 
juice, much divided leaves, and yellow flowers nearly an inch 
across, succeeded by a narrow thin pod opening by a pair of 
thin valves, separating upwards. The plant grows in waste 
places and hedgerows, and is probably an escape from cultiva- 
tion. The le.sser celandine is a species of Ranunculus ( /?. Vicariai)^ 
a small low-growing herb with smooth heart-shaped leaves and 
bright yellow flowers about an inch across, borne each on a stout 
stalk springing from a leaf-axil. It flowers in early spring, in 
pastures and waste-places. 

CELANO, a town of the Ahnizzi, Italy, in the province of 
Aquila, 73 m. E. of Rome by mil. Pop. (1901) 9725. U is finely 
situated on a hill above the Lago Fucino, and is dominated by a 
square castle, with round towers at the angles, erected in its 
present form in 1450. It contains three c.hiin'hes with J3th- 
century facades in the style of those of Aquila. The origin of the 
town goes back to Lombard times. A count of Celano is first 
mentioned in T178. It was the birthplace of Thomas of Celano, 
the author of the Dies Irae. 

CELEBES,^ one of the four Great Sunda Islands in the Dutch 
East Indies. Its general outline is extremely irregular, and has 
been compared to that of a starfish with the rays torn off from 
one side, corresponding to the west side of the island. It consists 
of four great peninsulas, extending from a comparatively small 
nucleus towards the north-east, east, south-east and south, 
and separated by the three large gulfs of Tomini or Gorontalo, 
Tolo or Tomaiki, and Boni. Of these gififs the first is by far the 
largest, the other two having much wider entrances and not 
extending so far inwards. Most important among the smaller 
inlets are the bays of Amurang, Kwandang and Tontoli on the 

I 1 Tliu second syllable is accented. 
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north coast, Palos and Pare-Pare on the west, and Kendari or 
Vosmacr on the east. Of the numerous considerable islands 
which lie north-east, east and south of Celebes (those off the 
west coast are few and small), the chief arc prolongations of the 
four great peninsulas— the Sangir and Talaut islands off the 
north-east, the Banggai and Sula off the east, Wuna and Buton 
off the south-east, and vSaleyer off the south. Including the 
adjacent islands, the area of Celebes is estimated at 77,8«;5 
sq. m., and the population at 2,000,000 ; without them the area 
is 6 q, 255 sq. m. and the population 1,250,000. 

'J'hc scenery in Celebes is most varied and picture.sque. “No- 
where in the archipelago,” wrote A, R. Wallace, “ have T seen 
such gorges, chasms and precipices as abound in the district 
of Maros ” (in the southern peninsula) ; “ in many parts there 
are vertical or even overhanging precipices live or six hundred 
feet higli, yet completely clothed with a tapestry of vegetation.” 
Much of the country, especially round the Gulf of Tolo, is 
covered with primeval forests and thickets, traversed by scarcely 
perceptible paths, or broken with a few clearings and villages. 
A considerable part of the island has been little explored, but 
the general character seems to be mountainous. Well-defined 
ranges prolong themselves through each of the peninsulas, 
rising in many places to a considerable elevation. Naturally 
there are no great river-basins or extensive plains, but one of 
the features of the island is the frequent occurrence, not only 
along the coasts, but at various heights inland, of beautiful 
stretches of level ground often covered with the richest pastures. 
Minahas.sa, the north-eastern extremity, consists of a plateau 
divided into sections by volcanoes (Klabat, 6620 ft., being the 
highest). Sulphur springs occur here. In the west of the 
northern j^eninsula the interior consists in part of plateaus of 
considerable extent enclosed by the coast ranges. Near Lake 
Rosso, in the centre of the island, the mountains are higher ; 
the 'I'ampiko massif has a height of nearly 5000 ft., the chains 
south and west of the lake have a general altitude of about 5450 
ft., with peaks still loftier. In the southern peninsula two 
chains .stretch parallel with the west and east coasts ; the former 
is the higher, with a general altitude of 3200 ft. Jn the south it 
joins the Peak of Bonthain, or Lompo-battang, a great volcanic 
muss io,oS8 ft. high. In the east central part of the island the 
mountain Koruve exceeds 10,000 ft., and is supposed to lie the 
highest in the island. An alluvial coast plain, 7 to 9 m. wide, 
stretches along the foot of the western chain, and between the 
two chains is the basin of the Walannae river, draining northward 
into Lake rempe. Little is known of the orography of the 
eastern peninsula. At the base of the south-eastern there is 
another large lake, Tovieti. In this peninsula there arc parallel 
ranges on the east and west flanks. The trench between them is 
partly occupied by the vast .swamp of I^kc Opa. 

The rivers of the narrow mountainous peninsulas form many 
ra|.)ids and cataracts ; as the Tondano, draining the lake of the 
same name to tlie north-west coast of Minahassa at Mcnado ; 
the Rario-i-Apo, flowing over the plateau of Mongondo to the 
Gulf of Amurang ; the Poigar, issuing from a little -known 
lake of that plateau ; the Lonibagiri, traversing narrow canons; 
and the river of Boni, which has its outfall in the plain of Goron- 
talo, near the mouth of the Bolango or Tapa, the latter connected 
by a canal with the Lake of Limbotto. All these rivers are 
navigable by praus or rafts for only a few miles above the mouth. 
In central Celebes, the Kodina flows into Lake Posso, and the 
Kalacna discharges to the Gulf of Boni ; the Posso, navigable 
by bloltos (canoes formed of hollowed tree-trunks), is the only 
river flowing from the lake to the Gulf of Tomini. The rivers of 
the southern peninsula, owing to the relief of the surface, are 
navigable to a somewhat greater extent. The Walannae flows 
into Lake Tempe, and, continued by the Jenrana (Tienrana), 
which discharges into the Gulf of Boni, is navigable for small 
boats ; the Sadang, with many affluents, flows to the west coast, 
and is navigable by sanpans. The Jenemaja is a broad river, 
navigable far from the mouth. The coasts of Celebes are often 
fertile and well populated ; but, as shown by the marine charts, 
many sand, mud and stone banks lie near the shore, and con- 
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sequently there are few accessible or natural ports or good 
roadsteads. 

Geoinfiv. — Tht' geological observations on Celebes are too scattered 
to reveal its structure. The greater part of the Lsland seems to be 
formed ot gneiss and other crystalline rocks. Tlicse are overlaid 
by conglomerates, liinesloiies and tkiy slates of very doubtful age, 
the most interesting being a radiolarian clay wliich occurs on the 
south side of the Matinang Mountains, at the nortli end of Lake 
Posso. cVc. ; it may corresj^iond with the radiolarian cherts of Borneo. 
Tertiary lieds| are lound, especially near the coast. 'J'he Eocene 
includes a series of sandstones and marls with lignite, and these are 
overlaid by nummnlite' limestones. The Miocene contains an 
OvhitMdcs limestone. Intrusive and volcanic rocks of great variety 
and of various ages occui. l^Tidotile and gabhro iorm much of the 
eastern peinnsula (banggai). LenciU* and nephehne rocks have 
been found in various ]).'rts of the island, e.specially in the south-west. 
In Afinaha.ssa. at the nortlu'rn eKtremity. there is a large area of 
tuffs and agglomerates consisting chiefly of augite andesite, and 
in this area tliere are many recent volcanic cones. Eruptions still 
take place at intervals, but the volcanoes for the most part seem 
to ha\o reached tlie .solfataric stage. 

Chniatv . — The climate of tlie island, everywhere accessible to 
the; influence of the sea, i.s maritime-tropical, the temperature 
ranging generally between 77" and So'' p., Uie extremes being 
about 90" and 70° F., only on the liigher mountains falling 
during the night to 54° or 55'' F. The rainfall in the nortlieru 
penimsiila (north of the etjuator) differs from that of the southern ; 
the former has rains (not caused by the monsoon), and of smaller 
amount, 102 in. annually ; the latter has a greater rainfall, 
157 in., brought by the north-western monsoon, and of which the 
west coast receives a much larger share than the east. 

Fauna and Flora.--- In spite of its .situation in the centre of the 
archipelago, Celebes possesses a fauna of a very distinctive 
kind. The number of species is small, but in many cases they 
are peculiar to the island. Of land birds, for example, about 
160 species are known, and of these not less than about 90 are 
peculiar, the majority of the remainder being Asiatic in distinction 
from Australian. Mammals are few in species, but remarkable, 
especially Macacus niger^ an ape found nowhere else but in 
Bachian ; Anoa dt'prcssicornis, a small ox -like quadruped 
which inhabits the mountainous districts ; and the babirusa 
or pig-deer of the Malays. Some of the animals are probably 
de.scendants of specimens introduced by man ; others arc allied 
in species, but nut identical, with mammals of Java and Borneo ; 
others again, including the three just mentioned, are w'holly 
or practically confined to Celebes. There are no large beasts 
of prey, and neither the elephant, the rhinoceros nor the tapir 
is represented. Wild-buffaioes, swine and goats are pretty 
common ; and most of the usual domestic animals are kept. 
The horses are in high repute in the archipelago ; formerly 
about 700 were yearly exported to Java, but the supply has 
considerably diminished. 

The same peculiarity of species holds in regard to the insects 
of the Celebes (so far as they are known) as to tlie mammals 
^d birds. Out of n8 species of butterflies, belonging to four 
important classes, no fewer than 86 are peculiar ; while among 
the rose-chafers or Cetoniinae the same is the case in 19 out of 
30. Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common in the rest of 
the archipelago ; and these facts have been considered to indicate 
connexion with a larger land-mass at a very distant geological 
epoch, and the subsequent continuous isolation of Celebes. 
This view, however, has been controverted. It is held that in 
the Miocene and Pliocene periods there were land connexion^ 
with the Philippines, Java and tlie Moluccas, and through the 
last witli Australasian lands to the east and south-east. Migration 
of species took place alo^ these lines in both directions. Iliose 
immigrants which remained in what is now Celebes may have 
developed new species. Moreover, while Celebes has species 
which are peculiar to itself and one other of the idands just 
mentioned, it has none which it shares exclusively with Borneo, 
thus the importance of the Macassar Strait as a biological 
division is indicated. 

Vegetation is extremely rich ; but there are fewer large trees 
than in the other islands of the archipelago. Of plants that 
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furnish food for man the most important are rice, maize and 
millet, coffee, the coco -nut tree, the sago-palm, the obi or 
native i)otato, the bread-fruit and the tamarind ; with lemons, 
oranges, mangosteens, wild-plums, Spanish pepper, beans, 
melons and sugar-cane. The shaddock is to be found only in 
the lower plains. Indigo, cotton and tobacco arc grown ; the 
bamboo and the ratan-palm are common in the woods ; and 
among the larger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan and teak. 
The palm, Aren^a saccharifera, furnishes gemuli fibres for ropes ; 
its juice is manufactured into sugar and a beverage called 
sagueir ; and intoxicating drinks are prepared from several 
other palms. 

Products . — As in natural vegeta- 
tion and fauna, so in culti\'ated 
products, Celebes, apart from its 
peculiarities, presents the transi- 
tional link between the Asiatic 
and the Australian regions of the 
Malayan province. For example, 
rice is produced here in smaller 


the Rapang, or collection of the decrees and maxims of tlie old 
princes and sages. The more modem productions arc letters, 
laws and poems, many of the last of considerable beauty. 

Divisions f Towns, Population . — Celebes is divided by the 
Dutch, for administrative purposes, into the government of 
Celebes with dependencies (south-eastern and southern peninsulas 
and all west coast), and the residency of Menado (north-eastern 
peninsula and coast of Gulf of Tomini). The eastern peninsula 
and coast of the Gulf of Tolo belong politically to the residency 
of Ternate The following table shows approximately the 

distribution and composition of the population : — 
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quantity and of inferior quality to that in the western part 
of the archipelago, but superior to that in the eastern section, 
where sago and sorghum form the staple articles of food. The 
products of the forests supply about half the total exports. 
The fisheries include trepang, turtle and pearl oysters. Gold is 
worked under i^iuropean direction in the district of Gorontalo, 
but with only partial success ; the search for coal in the 
southern peninsula has yielded no .satisfactory^ results ; tin, iron 
and copper, found in the eastern peninsula and elsewhere, are 
utilized only for native industries. 

Natives . — The native population of the island is all of Malayan 
stock. The three most important peoples are the Bugis (q.v.) 
the Macassars and the Mandars. The medley of other Malayan 
tribes, of a more or less savage type, living in the island, are 
known under the collective name of Alfiiros (q.v.). The Macassars 
are well-built and muscular, and have in general a dark-brown 
complexion, a broad and expressive face, black and sparkling 
eyes, a high forehead, a flattish nose, a large mouth and long 
black soft hair. The women are sprightly, clever and amiable. 
The men arc brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous 
and extremely revengeful. Drunkenness is rare, but they are 
passionate, and running amuck is frequent among them. In all 
sorts of bodily exercises, as swinging, wrestling, dancing, riding 
and hunting, they take great pleasure. Though they call them- 
selves Mahornmedans, their religion is largely mingled with 
pagan superstitions ; they worship animals, and a certain divinity 
called Karaeng Lov^, who has power over their fortune and 
health. Except where Dutch influence has made itself felt, 
little attention has been paid by the native races to agriculture ; 
and their manufacturing industries are few and limited. The 
weaving of cotton cloth is principally carried on by women ; 
and the process, at least for the finer description, is tedious in 
the extreme. The houses are built of wood and bamboo ; and 
as the use of diagonal struts is not practised, the walls soon lean 
over from the force of the winds. The Macassar language, 
which belongs to the Malay o- Javanese group, is spoken in many 
parts of the southern peninsula ; but it has a much smaller 
area thari the Buginese, which is the language of Boni. It is 
deficient in generalizations ; thus, for example, it has words for 
the idea of carrying in the hand, carrying on the head, carrying on 
the shoulder, and so on, but has no word for carrying simply. 
It has adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, 
Malay, Javanese and Bortuguese, but on the whole is remark- 
ably^ pure, and has undergone comparatively few recent changes. 
It IS written in a peculiar character, which has displaced, and 
probably been corrupted from, an old form employed as late as 
the 17th centuty. Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The priests affect the use of the Arabic 
lett^s. The literature is poor, and consists laigely of romantic 
stories from the Malay, and religious treatises from the Arabic. 
Of tb© few original pieces the most important are the early 
histortes of Goa, ‘Tello and some other states of Celebes, and 


The Oovernmeiit of Celet^cs and Dependemics is subdivided ;rilo 
the governinent territo^, the vassal .states (Bom, q.v., and 'l eniate), 
and the federal countries. 'J'he density of j^opuiatiori for the whole 
government is estimated as 3*7 or 4 ptT sq. m., varying from 2*2 
in the vassal and federated states to 14*7 to 78*4 for Macassnr and 
the districts directly governed by the Dutch. The density of 
population in districts outside the influence of European govern- 
ment sinks to 1 and less per si|. m. As in tlu* case of Minahassa, tin* 
difference must In* exi>lained by physical and moral condif ions. Two- 
thirds ol the natives live by agriculture, and one-third by trjide, 
navigation, shipbuilding and other industries. In agi'eenii'nt with 
these jinncipal occupations, the centres of population ate found 111 
southern Celebes, on the coast (not in the interior plains or on tlie 
lake, as in Menado). 1 ’a.los (3000), with good port; T\are-T’arc, 
connected by road with f.ake Tempe ; and Macassar (17,023), the 
seat of the governor and the centre of trade for the eastern part’ ol the 
archipelago. On the south coast must also be named Bontbam 
(4000); on the east coast, Balong-Nijia ; and Bulon and Saleyei, 
seats of administration and ports of call on the island groups of the 
same names. 

The Residency of Menado comprises three districts ; Minahassa, 
the little states along the north coast west of Minaha.ssa, and Goron- 
talo, including the other states of the northern peninsula lying 
along Iho Gulf of Tomini. The density of jiojnilat ion being calculated 
at about 2‘7 to 3 per sq. m. for Celebes, is ib»2 for Minahassa, but 
only to 2 for the Residency of Menado. Centres of population 
in Menado are Amurang (3000), the seat of a Dutch controller, and 
a calling place for the steamers of the Indian Packet Company ; 
Menado (ic),tK)o), the chief town of the residency, the jirincijial 
station of the Dutch missionaries, w'ith a fair amount of trade, but 
an unsafe roadstead ; londano (i2.«»>o), near the lake and river of 
the .same name, at an altitude of nearly 2000 ft., and one of the chief 
centres ; Gorontalo, one of the most important towns of Celebes, 
carrying on direct trade with Singapore and Europe. All the other 
coast places have some importance as chief villages of the little 
states and as ports of call for the vessels of the steam packet com- 
pany, but have only from 500 to 1000 inhabitants. 

History . — Celebes wa.s first discovered by the Portuguese in 
the early part of the iblh century, the exact date assigned by 
some authorities being 1512. The name is not used by the 
natives, and is apparently of foreign origin, but has been variously 
derived, e.g, from the mountain of Klabat or Kalabat, or from 
Seli Best, an iron kris carried by the natives, of whom tho.se who 
were first asked for the name of the island were conceived, 
according to this theory, to have misunderstood their questioners. 
At the time of the Portuguese discovery, the Macassars were the 
most powerful people in the island, having successfully defended 
themselves against the king of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
Ternate. In 1609 the British attempted to gain a footing. 
At what time the Dutch first arrived is not certainly known, 
but it was probably in the end of the i6th or beginning of the 
17th century, since in 1607 they formed a connexion with 
Macassar. In 1611 the Dutch East Indian Company obtained 
the monopoly of trade on the island of Buton ; and in 16 t 8 an 
insurrection in Macassar gave them an opportunity of obtaining 
a definite establishment there. In 1660 the kingdom was sub- 
jugated, but in 1666 the war broke out anew. It was brought 
to an end in the following year, and the treaty of Bonga or Banga 
was signed, by which the Dutch were recognized as protectors. 
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In 1683 the north-eastern part of the island was conquered by 
Robert Paddenburg and placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas. In 1703 a fort was erected at Menado. 
The kingdom of Boni was successfully attacked in 1824, and in 
August of that year the Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly 
modified form. Since then the principal military event is the 
floni insurrection which was quelled in 1859, but this was far 
from pacifying the country permanently. A series of revolts 
of various chiefs in 1905-6 was not arrested without considerable 
fighting, but after this the whole island was brought under 
Dutch authority, even where native rule survived. 

Biblioorai’Ii Y. — In P. J. Veth’s Wooydenbaek van Nederlandsch 
Indie there will be found an extensive hihlio^raphy of Celebes 
drawn iij) by 11 . C. Millies. For additional bibliography and data 
for the island and its pO])ulation, see C. M. Kan, “ Celebes." in the 
Encvclopucdie van Nrdrrland&rh Indie, ed. by P. A. van der Lith and 
A. H. S[)aan (The Vlague, 18^5). &c.. vol'. i. p. 314. See P. and 
F. Sarasin (who have carried out exteii.sive explorations in the 
island), " Bericlite au.s Celebes." Zeitsuhv, der Gea, /. Erdk. xxix. 
351 ; Entwurf einer geof^raphisch-geolonischcn Befa hreibung der Inscl 
Celebes (Wie.sbaden, igoi): Reisen in Celebes, jSgj /qoj-iqoj 

(Wiesbaden, lyoij) ; Versitch einer Anthropologic der Inscl Celcbk 
(Wiesbaden. ; C. van der Hart. Reize rondon het Eilaml 

Celebes (The Hague, 1853) : Caj^t. R. IMiindy. Narrative of Events 
in Borneo and Celebes (l.ondon, 1R48) ; P. J. Veth. Ecu Nederlandsch 
reiziger op Zuid Celebes (.Amsterdam, 1875) ; J. G. F. Riedel. Het 
landschap Boeool, Noord Seiches (1872) ; ‘and "Die Land.schaften 
liolontalo, Liinoeto," &c., in Zeitschr. fur Ethnologic (1871); H. 
Biitking. " Beitriige ziir Geologic von Celebes," Samnil. geol. Reichs- 
mus. Leiden, vol. vii, jijv 20 205 (1002). pp. 221-224 (1004); and 
various articles in Tijdschrift v. h. Aardrijkskundig Genoutschap and 
Tijdsch. V. h, Batavian, Gen, 

CELERY {Apium ^raveolens), a biennial plant belonging to the 
natural order Umhelliferae, which, in its wild state, occurs in 
England by the sides of ditches and in marshy places, especially 
near the sea, producing a furrowed .stalk and compound leaves 
with wedge-shaped leaflets, the whole plant having a coarse, 
rank taste and a peculiar smell, Jt is also widely distributed in 
the norUi temperate region of the Old World. By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid qualities and assume the 
mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to celery as a salad plant. 
The plants are raised from seed, sown either in a hot bed or in 
the open garden, according to the season of the year, and after 
one or two thinnings out and transplantings, they' are, on attain- 
ing a height of 6 or 8 in., planted out in deep trenches for con- 
venience of blanching, which is effected by earthing up and so 
excluding the stems from the influence of light. A large number 
of varieties are culti^xlted by gardeners, which are ranged under 
two classes, white and red, — the white varieties being generally 
the best flavoured and most crisp and tender. As a salad plant, 
celery , especially if at all “ stringy," is difficult of digestion. Both 
blanched and green it is stewed and used in soups, the seeds also 
being used as a flavouring ingredient. In the south of Europe 
celery is seldom blanched, but is much used in its natural 
condition. 

C'eleriaCj or turnip-rooted celery {Apium graveolens var. 
rapacettm)^ is a variety cultivated more on account of its roots 
than for the stalks, although both are edible and are used for 
salads and in soups. It is chiefly grown in the north of Europe. 
As the tops arc not required, trenching is unnecessary, otherwise 
the cultivation is the same as for celery. 

CELESTE, MADAME (1815-1882), French dancer and actre.ss, 
was bom in Paris on the i6th of August 1815. As a little girl 
she v'as a pupil in the ballet class at the Op^ra. When fifteen, 
she had an offer from the United States, and made her d6but at 
the Bowery theatre, New York. Returning to England, she 
appeared at Liverpool as Fcnella in Masaniello, and also in London 
(1831). In 1834 she aroused such enthusiasm in America that 
her admirers carried her on their shoulders and took the horses 
out of her carriage in order to pull it themselves. It is even said 
that President Jackson introduced her to his cabinet as an 
adopted citizen of the Union. Having made a large fortune, she 
returned to England in 1837. She now gave up dancing, and 
appeared as an actress, first at Drury Lane and then at the 
Haymarket. In 1844 she joined Benjamin Webster in the manage- 
ment of the Adclphi, and afterwards took the sole management 
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of the Lyceum till 1861. She made a third visit to the United 
States from 1865 to 1868, and retired in 1870. Her favourite 
part was Miami in Buckstone’s Green Bushes. She died in Paris 
on the i2th of February 1882. 

CELESTINA, LA» the popular alternative title attached from 
1519 (or earlier) to the anonymous Comedia dc Caliste y Melibea, 
a Spanish novel in dialogue which was celebrated throughout 
Europe during the i6th centuiy. ]n the two earliest known 
editions (Burgos, 1499, and Seville, 1501) the Comedia consists 
of sixteen acts ; the reprints issued after 1501 are entitled 
Tragicomedta de Caksto y Melibea^ and contain twenty-one acts. 
Three of these reprints include a twenty-second act which is 
admittedly spurious, and the authenticity of Acts xvn.-xxi. is 
disputed. The authorship of the Celestina and the date of its 
composition are doubtful. An anonymous prefatory letter in 
the editions subsequent to 1501 attributes the book to Juan de 
Mena or Rodrigo Cota, but this a.srription is universally rejected. 
The prevailing opinion is that the author of the twenty-one acts 
was Fernando dc Rojas, apparently a Spanish Jew resident at 
the Puebla de Montalban in the province of Toledo ; R. Foulche- 
Delbosc, however, maintains that the original sixteen acts are 
by an unknown writer who had no part in the five supplementary 
acts. Some scholars give 1483 as the date of composition ; 
others hold tliat the book was written in 1497. These questions 
are still unsettled. Though profoundly original in treatment, 
the Celcsiina lias points of analogy with the work of earlier 
writers, such as Juan Ruiz {q,v), the archpriest of Hita ; his 
rapid sketches of Trota-conventas, Melon and Endrina no doubt 
suggested the finished portraits of Celestina, Calisto and Melibea, 
and the closing scene in the Celestina recalls the suicide in Diego 
Fernandez de San Pedro’s Cdrcel de Amor. Allowing for these 
and other debts of the same kind, it cannot be denied that the 
Celestina excels all earlier Spanish works in tragic force, in im- 
pressive conception, and in the realistic rendering of characters 
drawn from all classes of society. It passed through innumerable 
editions in Spain, and was the first Spanish book to find accept- 
ance throughout western Europe. At least twenty works by 
well-known Spanish authors are derived from it ; it was adapted 
for the English stage as early as 1525-1530, and was translated 
into Italian (1505), French (1527) and other European languages. 
A Latin version by Caspar Barth was issued under the title of 
Pornoboscodidascalus latinus (1624) with all the critical apparatus 
of a recognized classic. James Mabbe’s English rendering (1631) 
is one of the best translations ever published. The original 
edition of 1499 has been reprinted by R. Foulch6-Delbose in the 
Bibliotheca Hispanica (1902), vol. xii. 

Bibliography.-' R. Foulche-Delbosc, " Observations sur la C^les- 
tine " in the Revue hispanique (Paris, 1900), vol. vii. pp, 28-80 and 
(Paris, ICJ02) vol. ix. pp. 171-199 ; K. Hacbler, " Bemerkungen zur 
Celestina " in the Revue hispanique (Paris, 1902), vol. ix. pp. 139- 170; 
and M. Men^ndez y Pciayo's introduction to the Celestina (Vigo, 
1899-1900). (J. F.-K.) 

CELESTINE (Caelestinus), the name of five popes. 

Celestine I., pope from 422 to 432. At his accession the 
dissensions caused by the faction of Ihilalius (see Boniface I.) 
had not yet abated. He, however, triumphed over them, and 
his episcopate was peaceful. When the doctrines of Nestorius 
were denounced to him, he instructed Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
to follow up the matter. The emperor Theodosius 11 . convoked 
an ecumenical council at Ephesus, to which Celestine sent his 
legates. He had some difficulties with the bishops in Africa on 
the question of appeals to Rome, and with the bishops of Prov- 
ence with regard to the doctrines of St Augustine. To expedite 
the extirpation of Pelagiani.sm, he sent to Britain a deacon called 
Palladius, at whose instigation St Germanus of Auxerre crossed 
the English Channel, as delegate of the pope and bishops of Gaul, 
to inculcate orthodox principles upon the clergy of Britain. He 
also commissioned Palladius to preach the gospel in Ireland, 
which was beginning to rally to Christianity. Celestine was the 
first pope who is known to have taken a direct interest in the 
churches of Britain and Ireland. (L. d.*) 

Celestine II., pope in 1143-1144. Guido of CittA di Gastello 
(Tifemo), bom of noble Tuscan family, able and learned, studied 
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under Abelard and became a cardinal priest. Elected the suc- 
cessor of Innocent II. on the 36th of September 1 143, he died 
on the 8th of March following. He removed the interdict which 
Innocent had employed against Louis VII. of France. At the 
time of his death he was on the verge of a controversy with 
Roger of Sicily. 

St*p A. Cortmi, J'tfa 1746) ; M. Douqiiot, Recueil th‘s 

histouens tit's Gaules 1738 t'l.), tom<* 15, 408-411 ; Migne, 

Patrttlofiiae citrsus (oniplctus, 179, 705-820; I*. Jafift', Rcy^osta Ponitfi^ 
Cttm RonKtiioyiim , 2nd cd. vol. ii. (Tdpsiac, i888), i fl'. ; Wotzor und 
Welte, I\ ifrhriilexiktn}, 2nd od. vol. iii, (^'rtMlnl^K, 1884). 578 fl. ; 
Herzog-Haiick, Rvalencvklopadie, 3rd cil. vol. iv. (Leipzig, i8tiS), 
201. 

Celkstinf-: HI. (Giarinlo Bobo), poj)C from iiqi to 1198, was 
cardinal deacon ol Santa Maria in C osmedin as early as 1144, and 
had reached the age of eighty-live wiicri chosen on the 3olh of 
March i h) 1 to succeed Clement iJ I. The first pope of the house 
of the Orsini, hi.s policy w'as marked by mildness and indecision. 
Henry Vi. of Germany at once forced the pontiff to crown him 
emperor, and three or four years later took po.s.scssion of the 
Norman kingdom of Sicily ; he refu.sed tribute and the oath of 
allegiance, and e\x'n appointed bishops subject to hLs own juris- 
diction ; moreovi r, he gave his brother in fief the estates which 
had belonged to the countess Matilda of Tu.scany. (elestinc did 
not dare so much as to threaten him with excommunication. 
It w'as Celcstine’s purpose to lay Engkind under the interdict ; 
but Prince John and the barons .slill refu.sed to recognize the 
papal legale, the bishop of I'ly. Richard I. had been set free 
liefore the dilatory pope put Leopold of Austria under the ban. 
In his last sickness C'elestine wished to resign his ollice, but the 
cardinals protested. Death released him from his perplexities 
on the 8th of January j 198. 

Se*e “ Epistolae Coelestini III. Papae,” in M. Bouquet, Rtitcuil 
dcs hiatotitiHs dvs Gaules el do la I'nincc, tome i<) (Pan:-., 1738 If.) ; 
J. !’. Migne, Paty(dof>i(w lursus romplrtus, tome 200 (Paris, 
185*^). 8O7 ff. ; further sources in Nrites Arrhiv fUr die diteve 
(init'^ihc (reschichhkwnde, 2. 218; ii. 3()8 I.; 12. ^{11-414: P. Jaffe. 
Ragesta Ponlifu tm Romanorum, vol. 11. (2nd ed.. Leipzig, 1888), 
577 th OV. \V. R.*) 

Celestinf. IV. (Godfrey Castiglione), pope in 1241, son of a 
.sLster of Urban 111 . (1185-1187), was archpriest and chancellor 
at Milan. After Urban’s death he entered the Cisterc-iun monas- 
tery at Hautecombe in Savoy. In 1227 Gregory IX. created him 
cardinal priest of St Mark’s, and in 1233 made him cardinal bishop 
of Suliina. Elected to succeed Gregory on the 25th of October 
1241, he died on the loth of November, before consecration, and 
was buried in St Pctcr^s, 

Sec A. r^ottliast, Regesta Ponlifu um Romanorum, v'Ol. i. (Berlin, 
1874), 940 1. 

Cklkstine V. (St Peter Celestinc), pope in 1294, was born of 
poor parents at Isernia about 1215, and early entered the 
Benedictine order. J.iving as a hermit on Monte Morrone 
near Sulmone in the Ahru//i, he attraded other ascetics about 
him and organized them into a congregation of the Benedictines 
which was later called the ( elcstines (q.v.). The assistance of a 
vicar enabled him to escape from the growing administrative 
cares and devote himself solely to asceticism, apparently the 
only field of human activity in which he excelled. Hi.s Opuscula, 
published by Telera at Naples in 1640, are probably not genuine ; 
he was indocitis libris, A fight between the Colorma and the 
Orsini, as well as hopeless dissensions among the cardinals, 
prevented a papal election for two years and three months after 
the death of Nicholas IV. Charles II. of Naples, needing a pope 
in order that he might regain Sicily, brought about a conclave. 
As the election of any cardinal seemed impossible, on the 5th of 
July 1294 the Sacred College united on Pietro di Morrone ; the 
cardinals expected to rule in the name of the celebrated but 
incapable ascetic. Apocalyptic notions then current doubtless 
aided his election, for Joachim of Floris and his school looked to 
monasticism to furnish delivcnince to the church and to the 
world. Multitudes came to Celestine’s coronation at AquiJa, 
and he began his reign the idol of visionaries, of extremists and 
of the populace. But the pope was in the power of Charles II. 
of Naples, and became his tool against Aragon. The king’s son 


Louis, a layman of twenty-one, was made archbishop of Lyons. 
The cardinals, scarcely consulted at all, were discontented. 
'I’he pope, who wanted more time for his devotions, offered to 
le^ive three cardinals in charge of affairs ; but his proposition 
was rejected. He then wished to abdicate, and at length Bene- 
detto Gaetano, destined to succeed him as Boniface VllL, 
removed all scruples agaimst this unheard-of procedure by finding 
a precedent in the case of Clement 1 . Cclestine abdicated on the 
13th of December 1 21)4. There is no sufficient ground for finding 
an allusion to this act in the noted line of Dante, “ Che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto ” (“ who made from cowardice the great 
refusal,’* htjerno, 3, 60). Boniface at length put him in prison 
for safe keeping ; he died in a monastic cell in the castle of 
Fumonc near Anagni on the 1 glh of May 1 296. lie was canonized 
by (Uement V. in 1313. 

St‘ti Wetzor und Wiilte and H»‘rzo"-Hriut.k (with excolh-nt biblio- 
gra)vhv) as abovo ; jt-an .Aurt hen. Supent-ur de la ( ongregatiori 
tics (.(‘lestiils. La Vie aduiitahle dc . , , Saint Pievva CHestm (Bar le- 
Duc, 1873); H. Fiiike, A us den I'ageii iionifuz VJIL (Munster, 
1002). pp. 24-4 ^ (W. W. R 

CELESTINE, or (’elertitk, a name applied to native strontium 
sulphate (SrSO^), having been sugge.sled by the celestial blue 
colour which it occasionally presents. This colour has been 
referred to a trace of iron phosphate, but in some cases such an 
explanation appt^ars doubtful. The mineral is usually colourless, 
or has only a delicate shade of blue. Celestinc crystallizes in the 
orthorhombic s> stem, being isomorphous with bar)'les (</.:'.). 
The angle Ixjtween the prism faces is 76'’ 17'. 'J’he cleavage is 
perfect parallel to tht‘ ba.sal pinacoid, arul ]e.ss marked parallel to 
the prism. Although celestinc mueli resemliles barytes in its 
physical properties, having lor c.xaniple the same rlegree of hard- 
ness (3), it is less dense, its specific gravity being 3'C). Cclestine 
is a less abundant mineral than bitrytes. It is, however, much 
more soluble, and occurs frequently in mineral waters. \V. V\’, 
Stoddart show'ed that many plants growing on Keuper marls 
containing cele.sline near Bristol appropriated the strontium 
salt, and the metal could be delected spectroscopically in their 
ashes. 

(elestinc occurs in the Triassic rocks of Britain, especially in 
veins and geodes in the Keuper marl in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. At Wickwar and Vate in Gloucestershire it is worked for 
industrial purposes. Colourless crystals, of great beauty, occur in 
association with calcite and native sulphur in the sulphur deposits 
of Sicily, as at Girgenti. Fine blue crystals are yielded by the 
copper mines of Jlerrengrund, in Hungary ; a dark blue fibrous 
form is known from Jena ; and small crystals occur in flint at 
Meudon near Paris. Very large tabular crystals are found in 
limestone on Stronlian Island in Lake Erie ; and a blue fibrous 
variety from near Frankstown, Blair Co,, Penn., is notable as 
having been the original cclestine on which the species was 
founded by A. G. Werner in 1798. 

C'elestine is miadi used for the preparation of strontium 
hydrate, which is employed in refining beetroot sugar in German)-. 
The mineral is used also as a source of various salts of strontium 
such as the nitrate, which finds application in pyrotechny for the 
production of red fire. (F. W. R."') 

CELESTINE5, a religious order founded about 1260 by I'eter 
of Morrone, afterwards Pope Celestinc V. (J294). It was an 
attempt to unite the eremitical and ccnobitical modes of life. 
Peter’s first disciples lived as hermits on Mount Majella in the 
Abruzzi. The Benedictine rule was taken as the basis of the 
life, but was supplemented by regulations notably increasing 
the austerities practised. The form of government was borrowed 
largely from those prevailing in the mendicant orders. Indeed, 
though the Celes tines are reckoned as a branch of the Benedic- 
tines, there is little in common between them. For all that, 
St C'elestine, during his brief tenure of the papacy, tried to 
spread his idea.s among the Benedictines, and induced the monks 
of Monte Cassino to adopt his idea of the monastic life instead of 
St Benedictis ; for this purpose fifty Celestinc monks were intro- 
duced into Monte Cassino, but on Celcstine’s abdication of the 
papacy the project fortunately was at once abandoned. During 
the founder’s lifetime the order spread rapidly, and eventually 
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there were about 150 monasteries in Italy, and others in France, 
Bohemia and the Netherlands. The French houses, twenty-one 
in nuniber, formed a separate congregation, the head-house being 
in Paris. The French Revolution and those of the 19th century 
destroyed their houses, and the Celestine order seems no longer 
to exist. 

Peter of Morrone was in close contact with the Franciscan 
Spirituals of the extreme type (see Franciscans), and he 
endeavoured to form an amalgamation between them and his 
hermits, under the title “ Poor Hermits of Celestine.” On his 
abdication the amalgamation was dissolved, and the Franciscan 
element fled to the East and was finally suppressed by Boniface 
\TII. and compelled to re-enter the Franciscan order. The 
habit of the Celcstines was black. 

Sof* H^lyol, drs ordres rclifjrnrx (1702), vi. c. 23 ; Max 

1 IfinihucluT, Ovden und Kon^regutumen i. § 22, p. 134.; the 

an. “ Colestinor ” in Wetzer unci Wfllo, Kirchenlexicon (ed. 2). and 
llcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (eel. 3). (E. C. B.) 

CEUBACY (Lat. caelibaius, from caelebs, unmarried), the state 
of being unmarried, a term now commonly used in the .sen.se of 
complete abstinence from marriage ; it originally included the 
state of widowhood also, and any one was strictly a caelebs 
who had no existing spouse. Physicians and physiologists have 
frequently discussed celibacy from their professional point of 
view ; but it will be sufficient to note here the results of statistical 
inquiries. It has been established by the calculations of actuaries 
that married persons— women in a considerable, but men in a 
much greater degree— have at all periods of life a greater prob- 
ability of living than the single. From the point of view of public 
utility, the state has sometimes attempted to discourage celibacy. 
The best-known enactment of this kind is that of the emperor 
Augu.stus, best known as Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea, This 
disabled caelibes from receiving an inheritance unless the testator 
were related to them within the sixth degree ; it limited the 
amount which a wife could take by a husband’s will, or the 
husband by the wife’s, unless they had children ; and preference 
was given to candidates for ofiice in proportion to the number of 
their children.^ Ecclesiastical legislators, on the other hand, 
have frequently favoured the unmarried state ; and celibacy, 
partial or complete, has been more or less stringently enforced 
upon the ministers of different religions ; many instances arc 
quoted by H. C. Lea. The best-known, of course, are the Roman 
Vestals ; though here even the great honours and privileges 
a'-corded to these maidens were often insufficient to keep the ranks 
filled. In the East, however, this and other forms of asceticism 
have always flourished more freely ; and the Buddhist monastic 
system is not only far older than that of Christendom, but also 
proportionately more extensive.- In early Judaism, chastity 
was indeed enjoined upon the priests at certain solemn seasons ; 
but there was no attempt to enforce celibacy upon the sacerdotal 
caste. On the contrary, all priests were the sons of priests, 
and the case of Elizabeth shows that here, as throughout the 
Jewish people, barrenness was considered a disgrace. But 
Alexander’s conquests brought the Jews into contact with 
Hindu and Greek mysticism ; and this probably explains the 
growth of the ascetic K.s.senes some two centuries before the 
Christian era. The adherents of this sect, unlike the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, were never denounced by Christ, who seems on 
the contrary to have had real sympathy with the voluntary 
celibacy of an exceptional few (Matt. x. 12). St Paul’s utterances 
on this subject, though they go somewhat further, amount only 
to the assertion that a struggling missionary body will find more 
freedom in its work in the absence of wives and children. At 
the same time, St Paul claimed emphatically for himself and the 
other apostles the right of leading about a wife ; and he names 

* W. Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities (3rd ed.), vol. ii. 
p. 44. 

* “ Tn the 14th century, the city of Ilchi, in Chinese Tartary, pos- 
sessed 14 monasteries, averaging 3000 devotees in each ; while in 
Tibet, at the present time, there are in the vicinity of Lhassa 12 
great monasteries, containing a population of 18.500 lamas. In 
Ladak the proportion of lamas to the laity is as i to 13, in Spiti 
1 to 7, and in Burmah i to 30 " (Lea i. 103). 
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among the qualifications for a bishop, an elder and a deacon, 
that he should be '‘the husband of one wife.” Indeed it was 
freely admitted by the most learned men of the middle ages and 
Renaissance that celibacy had been no rule of the apostolic 
church ; and, though writers of ability have attempted to main- 
tain the pntrary even in modem times, their contentions are 
unhesitatingly rejected by the latest Roman Catholic authority.® 

The gradud growth of clerical celibacy, first as a custom and 
then as a rule of discipline, can be traced clearly enough even 
through the scanty records of the first few centuries. The most 
ascetic Christians began to question the legality of second 
marriages on the part of either sex, as even paganism had often 
reprobated second marriages of women, t hough these extremists 
were presently branded as heretics for their eccentric ultra- 
ascetic tenets (Montanists, Cathari), yet as early as Tcrtullian’s 
time (r. a.t>. 220) the right of .second marri^es was theoretically 
denied to the priesthood. 'J'his w'as logically followed by a 
revival of the old Levitical rule which required that priests should 
marry none but virgins (Lev. xxi. 7, 13). Both these rules, how- 
ever, proved difficult of enforcement and seem to have rested only 
on a vague ba.sis of public opinion ; twice-married men {digami) 
were admitted to the priesthood by Pope Calixtus I. (219-222), 
and even as late as the beginning of the 5th century we find 
husbands of widows consecrated to the episcopate. The so- 
called Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, the latter of which 
were compiled in the 4th centur>’, give us the first clear and 
fairly general rules on the subject. Here we find “ bishops and 
priests allowed to retain the wives whom they may have had 
before ordination, but not to marry in orders; the lower grades, 
deacons, subdeacons, At., allowed to marry after entering the 
church; but all were to be husbands of but one wife, who must be 
neither a widow, a divorced woman nor a concubine ” (Lea i. 28). 
Many causes, however, were already at work to carry public 
feeling beyond this stage. Quite apart from the few enthusiasts 
who would have given a literal interpretation to the text in Matt, 
xix. 12, vows of virginity became more and more frequent as the 
virtue itself was lauded by ecclesiastical writers in language 
of increasing fervour. These vows were at first purely voluntary 
and temporary ; but public opinion naturally grew less and 
less tolerant of those who, having once formed and published 
so solemn a resolution, broke it afterwards. Again, not only was 
the church doctrine itself more or less consciously influenced by 
the Manichaean tenet of the diabolical origin of all matter, includ- 
ing the human body, but churchmen were also naturally tempted 
to compete in asceticism with the many heretics who held this 
tenet, and whose abstinence brought them so much popular 
consideration. Moreover, in proportion as the clergy, no longer 
mere ringleaders of a despised and persecuted sect, became 
beneficiaries and admin i.strators of rich endowments— and this 
at a time when the external safeguards against embezzlement 
were comparatively weak — a strong feeling grew up among the 
laity that church revenues should not go to support the priest’s 
family Lastly, such partial attempts as we have already 
described to enforce upon the clergy a special rule of continence, 
by their very failure, suggested more heroic measures. Therefore, 
side by side with the evidence for difficult enforcement of the 
old rules, we find an equally constant series of*new and more 
stringent enactments. 

The first church council which definitely forbade marriage 
to the higher clergy was the local Spanish synod of Elvira 
(a.d. 305). A similar interpretation has sometimes been claimed 
for the third canon of that general council of Nicaea to which we 

1 Cor. vii. 25 so., ix. 5 ; i Tim. iii. 2, 11, 12 ; Titus i. 6 ; E. 
Vacandard in Diet, ae Thiol. Cath., s.v. “ Celibat.” 

* This was a natural argument for the defenders of clerical celibacy 
even in far later times. St Bonaventura (d. 1274) puts this very 
strongly : “ For if archbishops and bishops now had children, they 
would rob and plunder all the goods of the Church so that little or 
nothing would be left for the poor. For since they now heap up 
wealth and enrich nephews removed from them by almost incal- 
culable degrees of affinity, what would they do if they had legi- 
timate children ? . . . Therefore the Holy Ghost in His providence 
hath removed this stumbling-block,'* &c. Ac. {In Sent. lib. iv. 
dist. xxxvii. art. i. quaest. 3). 
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awe the Nicene creed (325), but this is now abandoned by the 
best authorities on all sides. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the 4th century opened a wide breach in this respect between 
the Eastern and Western churches. The modern Creek custom 
is “ (a) that most candidates for Holy Orders are dismissed from 
the episcopal seminaries shortly before being ordained deacons, 
in order that they may marry (their partners being in fact 
mostly daughters of clergymen), and after their marriage, 
return to the seminaries in order to take the higlier orders ; (b) 
that, as priests, they still continue the marriages thus contracted, 
but may not remarry on the death of their wife ; and (c) that the 
Greek bishops, who may not continue their married life, are com- 
monly not chosen out of the ranks of the married secular clergy, 
but from among the monks/’ ^ 'J’he l^astcrn Church, therefore, still 
adheres fairly closely to the rules laid down by the Apostolical 
C'anons in the 4th century. In the West, however, a decisive 
forward step was taken by Popes Damasus and Siricius during 
the last quarter of that century. ITie famous decretal of Siricius 
(385) not only enjoined strict celibacy on bishops, priests and 
deac ons, but insisted on the instant separation of those who had 
already married, and prescribed the punislunent of expulsion 
for disobedience (Siric. E/>. i. c. 7 ; Migne, P.L. xiii. col. 1138). 
Although we find Siricius a year later writing to the African 
('hurch on this same subject in tones ratlier of persuasion than 
of command, yet the beginning of compulsory sacerdotal 
celibacy in the Western Church may be conveniently dated 
from his decretal of a.d. 385. Leo the Great (d. 461) and 
Gregory the Great (d. 604) further extended the rule of celibacy 
to subdeacons. 

For the next three or four centuries there is little to note but 
the continual evidence of open or secret resistance to those 
decrees, and the parallel frequency and stringency of ecclesi- 
astical legislation, which by its very monotony bears witness 
to its own want of success. At least seven episcopal constitutions 
of the 8th and 9th centuries forbade the priest to have even his 
mother or his sister in tlie house.- Nor did the only difhculty 
lie in such secret breaches of the law ; in many districts the 
priesthood tended to become a mere hereditary caste, to the dis- 
advantage of church and state alike. In northern and southern 
Italy public clerical marriogtis were extremely frequent, whether 
with or without regular forms.^ The sec of Rouen wiis held for 
more than a century (942-1054) by three successive bishops who 
were family men and two of whom were openly married.** In 
England St Swithun (d. 862) was married, though very likely by 
special papal dispensation ; and the married clergy were appar- 
ently predominant in Alfred’s time. In spite of Dunstan’s 
reforms at the end of the loth century, the Norman Lanfranc 
found so many wedded priests that he dared not decree their 
separation ; and when his successor St Anselm attempted to go 
further, this seemed a perilous novelty even to so distinguished 
an ecclesiastic as Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote: “About 
Michaelmas of this same year (1102) Archbishop Anselm held a 
council in London, wherein he forbade wives to the English 
priesthood, heretofore not forbidden ; which seemed to some a 
matter of great purity, but to others a perilous thing, lest the 
clergy, in striving after a purity too great for human strength, 
should fall intb horrible impurity, to the extreme dishonour of 
the Christian name ” (lib. vii. ; Migne, P.L. cxcv. col. 944). 
Yet this was at a time when the decisive and continued action of 
two great popes ought to have left no possible doubt as to the 
law of the church. 

The growing tendency of the clergy to look upon their endow- 

^ Hefele, BpitrAge zur Kirchengesch. u.s.w. i. 139. 

“ See the quntatioas in i. 150. These proliibitions were re- 
newed in, the 13th and 14th centuries {ibid. i. 410). 

^ Ratherius, Itinerarium, c. 5 (Migne, P.L. cxxxvi. col 585). 
Gulielmui Apulus writes of southern Italy in 1039 : “ In these parts 
priests, deacons and the whole clergy were pubhely married “ 
Normanti. lib. ii.). 

* Oom Pommeraye, S. Rotomag. Led. Concilia, pp. 5(S, 63 ; cf. 
similar instances on p. 315 of Dr A. Dre«lner’jj R^Hur• und ^itUn- 
^esrhichte d. italieuischen Geistlichheit im jo. und it. Jhdt. (Bresiau, 
1890), 


ments as hereditary fiefs, their consequent worldliness and (it 
must be added) tlieir vices, aroused the indignation of two 
very remarkable men in the latter half of the 11th century, 
St Pietro Damiani (98^-1072) was a scholar, hermit and re- 
former, who did more perhaps than any one else to combat the 
open marriages of the clergy. He complained that exhortation 
was wasted even on the bishops, “ becau.se they despair of 
attaining to the pinnacle of elms lily, and have no fear of con- 
demnation in open synod for the vice of lechery. ... If this evil 
were secret [he adds], it might perhaps be bonic.” * Hi.s Liber 
Gotnorrkianus y addressed to and approved by St Leo JX., is 
sufficient in itself to explain the vohenience of his crusade, 
though it emphasizes even more strongly the impolicy of pro- 
ceeding more severely against the open marriages of the clergy 
than against concubiniige and other less public vices.*’ Darniani 
found a powerful ally in the equally ascetic but far more im- 
perious and statesmanlike Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory 
VII. Under the innucncc of these two men, five successive 
popes Ixjtween 1045 ^^73 attempted a radical reform ; 

and when, in I his laUer year, Hildebrand himself became pope, 
he took measures so stringent that he has sometimes been 
erroneously represented not merely as the most uncompromising 
champion, but actually as the author of the strict rule of celibacy 
for all clerics in sacred orders. His mind, strongly imbued with 
the theocratic ideal, saw more clearly tlmn any other the enormous 
increase of influence which would accrue to a strictly celibate 
body of clergy, separated by tbeir very ordination from the 
strongest earthly ties ; arul no .statesman has ever pursued with 
greater energy and resolution a plan once formulated. In order 
to break down the desperate, and in many places organized, 
resistance of the clergy, he did not shrink from the perilous 
course, so contrary to his general policy, of subjecting them to 
the judgment of the laity. Not only were concubinary priests — 
a term which was now^ made to include also those who had 
openly married — forbidden to serve at the altar and threatened 
W'ith actual deposition in cases of contumacy, but the laity were 
warned against attending mass said by “ any priest certainly 
known to keep a concubine or suhintroduciaP " 

But these heroic measures soon caused serious embarrassment. 
If the laity were to stand aloof from all incontinent priests, 
while (as the most ortlu)dox churchmen eonsUintly complained) 
many priests were still incontinent, then this could only rc.sult in 
estranging large bodies of the laity from the sacraments of the 
church. It became necessary, therefore, to soften a policy 
which in tlie lay mmd might imply that the virtue of a sacrament 
was weakened by the vices of its ministers ; and, whereas Peter 
Lombard (d. 1160) concludes that no excommunicated priest 
can effect transiibstantiatlon, St Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) 
agrees with all the later Schoolmen in granting him tliat power, 
though to the peril of his own soul.*^ For, by the last (juarter of 
the 13th century, the struggle had entered upon a new phase. 
'Hie severest measures had been tried, especially against the 
priests’ unhappy partners. As early as the council of Augsburg 
(952) these were condemned to be scourged, while Leo II. and 
Urban IL, at the councils of Rome and Amalfi (1051, 1089), 

® Ofjusc. xvii. priief. The saint's evideiin* is carefully weighed 
by Dresdner (/.f.), especially on pp. 309 if. and 32T tl. 

® Even Pope Innori*nt ITT. was compelled to decnle that priests 
who had kept two or more concubine^^, successively or simultaneously, 
did not thereby incur the disabilities which attended digamists ; 
or, in other words, that a layman who had contracted two lawful 
marriages and then proceeded to ordination on the death of his 
second wife, could be absolved only by the pope ; whereas the 
concubinary priest, “as a man branded with simple fornication/' 
might receive a valid dispensation from his own bishop (Letter to 
archbishop of I.und in 1212. Regest. lib. xvi. ep. 118; Migne, 
P.L. eexvi. col. 914). As the great canonist Gratian remarked on 
a similar decretal of Pope Pelagius, “ Here is a case where lechery has 
more rights at law than has chastity “ {Decfct. p. i, dist. xxxiv. 
c. vii. note a). 

’ The aci;^al originator of this policy was Nicholas II., probably 
at Hildebrand 'st suggestion ; but the dc^cree remained practically 
a dead letter until Gregory's accession. 

* Peter Lomliard, Szntent. lib. iv. dist. 13 ; Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. pars hi. Q. Ixxxiii. art. 7, 9. 
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adjudged them to actual slavery.^ Such enactments naturally 
defeated their own purpose. More was done by the gentler 
missionary zeal of the Franciscans and Dominicans in the early 
13th century ; but St Thomas Aquinas l\ad seen half a century 
of that reform and liad recognizerl its limitations ; he therefore 
attenuated as much as possible the decree of Nicholas Jl. His 
contemporary St Honaventura complained publicly that he 
himself and his fellow-friars were often compelled to hold their 
tongues about the evil clergy ; partly because, even if one were 
expelled, another equally worthless would probably take his 
place, but “ perhaps principally lest, if the people altogether lost 
faith in the clergy, heretics should arise and draw the people to 
themselves as sheep that have no shepherd, and make heretics of 
them, boasting that, as it were by our own testimony, the clergy 
were so vile that none need obey them or care for their teaching.”- 
In other jxissiiges of his works St Bonaventura tells us plainly 
how little had as yet l)eon gained by suppressing clerical 
marriages ; and the evidence of orthodox and distinguished 
churchmen for the next three centuries is equally decisive. 
Alvarez Pelayo, a Spanisli bishop and papal penitential^', wrote 
in 1332, “ The clergy sin commonly in these following ways . . . 
fourthly, in that they live very incontinently, and would that 
they had never promised continence ! especially in Spain and 
southern Italy, in which provinces the sons of the laity are 
.scarcely more numerous than those of the clergy.” Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly pleaded belore the council of Constance in 14 15 
for the ndonn of ” that most scandalous custom, or rather abuse, 
whereby many | clergy] fear not to keep concubines in public.” ® 

Meanwhile, as has been said above, the custom of open 
marriage among clergy in holv orders (priests, deacons and 
sulxlcaeons) was gradually stamped out. A series of synods, 
from the early 12th century onwards, declared such marriages 
to be not only unlawful, but null and void in themselves. Vet 
the custom lingered sporadically in Germany and England until 
the last few years of the 13th century, though it seems to have 
died out earlier in J^'rance and Italy. There was also a short- 
lived attempt to declare that even a clerk in lower orders should 
lose his clerical privileges on his marriage ; but Boniface \TII, 
in 1300 definilely permitted such marriages under the already- 
quoted conditions of the Apostolic Canons ; in these cases, 
however, a bishop’s licence was required to enable the cleric 
to ofticiate in church, and the episcopal registers show that the 
diocesans frequently insisted on the celibacy of parish-clerks. 
As the middle ages drew to a close, earnest churchmen were 
com|>elled to ask themselves whether it would not be better to 
let the j)riests marry than to continue a system under which 
concubinage was even licensed in some districts.** Serious pro- 
posals were made to reintroduce clerical marriage at the great 

^ T.abhc-Mansi, Concilia, vol. xix. col. 7<j6 and xx. col. 724. Dr T.ca 
is probably right in suggesting that it was a confused recollection of 
tfiese decrees which prompted one of Cranmer’s judges to assure 
him that “his children were bondmen to the see of Canterbury. " 
Strype, Alemorials of Crannier, bk. iii. c. 28 (ed. 1812, vol. i. p, f»oj). 

“ Bonaveiitura. Libell, Apolo^et. quciest. i. ; cf. his parallel treatise 
Quare Fratres Minores prardiicnt. The first visitation of his friend 
Odo Rigaldi. archbishop of Rouen, shows that alx)ut 15% of the 
})arish clergy in that diocese were notoriously incontinent {Regestritm 
Visitationum, ed. Bounin. Kouen, 1852. pp. 17 fl.). Vacandard 
{loc. cit. p. 2087) appeals rather misleadingly to this record asproving 
the progress made during the half-century before Odo’s time. It 
is prol)able that there were many more offenders than these 15 % 
known to the archbishop. 

AI varus Pelagius, De Planc 4 u F.ccUsiae, cd. 1517^ f. col. 2 ; 

cf. f. 102b, col. 2 ; Hermann von der llardt, Constantiensis Concilii, 
&c. vol. i. pars, viii, col. 428. 

* This more or less regular sale of licences by bishops and arch- 
deacons flourished from the days of Gregory VH. to the lOtli century ; 
Bee index to Lea, s.v. “ Licences.” Dr Lea has, however, omitted 
the most striking authority of all. Gascoigne, the most distinguished 
Oxford chancellor of his day, writing about 1450 of John de la Bcre, 
then bishop of St David’s, says that he had refused to separate the 
clergy of his diocese from their concubines, giving publicly as his 
reason. “ for tlien 1 your bisliop should lose the 400 marks which I 
receive yearly in. my diocese for the priests’ lemaus” (Gascoigne, 
L»7 j. Vet. ed. Rogers, p. 36). Even Sir 'Thomas More, in his polemic 
against the Reformers, admitted that this concubinage was too often 
tolerated in Wales {En^ish Wa¥k$, ed. 1537, p. 231, cf. 619). 


reforming councils of Constance (1415) and Basel (1432); but 
the overwhelming majority of orthodox churchmen were un- 
willing to abandon a rule for which the .saints had fought during 
so many centuries., and to which many of them probably attri- 
buted an apostolic origin.^ This conservative attitude was 
inevitably strengthened by the attacks first of Lollard and then 
of Lutheran heretics ; and Sir Thomas More was driven to 
declare, in answer to 'Tyndale, that the marriage of priests, 
being essentially null and void, “ defileth the priest more than 
double or treble whoredom.” It is well known that this became 
one of the most violently disputed questions at the Reformation, 
and that for eight years it was felony in England to defend 
.sacerdotal marriage as permissible by the law of God (Statute 
of the .Six Articles, 31 Hen. VU I. c. 14). The diversity of practice 
on thi.s point drew one of the sharpest lines between reformers 
and orthodox, until the disorders introduced by these religious 
wars tempted the latter to imitate in considerable numbers the 
licence of their ri\'als.^ This moved the emperor Charles V. to 
obtain from Paul III. dispensations for married priests in his 
dominions ; and his succes.sor Ferdinand, with the equally 
Catholic sovereigns of France, Bavaria and Poland, pleaded 
strongly at the council of Trent (1545) for permissive marriage. 
The council, after some he.sitation, took the contrary course, 
and in tlu* ()th canon of its 24th session it erected sacerdotal 
celibacy practically, if not formally, into an article of faith. 
In spite of this, the emperor Joseph 11 . reopened the question 
in 17S3. In France the revolutionary constitution of 1791 
abolished all restrictions on marriage, and during the Terror 
celibacy often exposed a priest to suspicion as an enemy to the 
Kepublic ; but the better part of the clergv steadily resisted 
this innovation, and it is estimated that only alx)ut 2 % were 
married. 'J’hc Old Catholics adopted the principle of sacerdotal 
marriage in 1875. 

The working of the system in modem times is perhaps too 
controversial a question to be discussed here ; hut one or two 
points may tie noted on which all fairly well informed writers 
would probably agree. It can scarcely be denied that the Roman 
Catholic clergy liave always owed much of their influence to 
their celibacy, and that in many rases this influence has been 
most justly earned by the celibate’s devotion to an unworldly 
ideal. Again, the most adverse critics would admit that much 
was done by the counter-Rcformation, and that modern ecclesi- 
astical discipline on this point is considerably superior to that 
of the middle ages ; while, on the other hand, many authorities 
of undoubted orthodoxy are ready to confess that it is not free 
from serious risks even in these days of easy publicity and 
stringent civil discipline.’^ Lastly, statistical research has 
shown that the children of the married British clergy have been 
di.stinguished far beyond their mere numerical proportion.** 

Authokities.— Henry Cliarlc.s Lea, Hisfory of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
(3rd ed., iqoy, 2 vols.), is by far the fullest and liest work on this 
subject, though a good deal of important matter omitted by Dr Lea 
may be found in Die Fin/Uhrunf^ der ersxvttngenen Ehehmgktit by 
the brotlicrs Johann Auluu and Augustin Theiner, which was put 
on the Roman Index, though Augustin afterwards became archivist 
at the Vatican (Altcnburg, 1828, 2 vols.). The history of monastic 
celiliacy has not yet Ixien fully treated anywhere ; the most Im- 
portani evidence of tlit* episcopal registers is either still in MS. or 
has lieen published only in comparatively recent years. The most 
learned work on clt'rical celibacy from the strictly conservative point 
of view is that of Francesco Antonio Zaccaria, Storia Pnlentica del 
lelihato sacro (Rome. 1774) ; but many of hi.s most important 

One of Dr Lea’s few serious mistakes is his acceptance of the 
spurious pamphlet in favour of priestly marriage which was attributed 
in the nth century to St Ulrich of Augsburg (i. 171). 

® Janssen, Geach. d, deuischen Volkes, 13th ed., vol. viii. pp. 4-23, 
4, 9 ; 434 ; Lea, ii. 195, 204 ff. 

’ Lea (ii. 339 ff.) gives a long series of quotations to this effect from 
church synods and orthodox disciplinary writers of modem times. 

* Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius (Lon^h, T904. p. ^), 
“ Even if we compare the church with the other professions with 
which it is most usually classed, we find that eminent children 
of the clergy considerably outnumber those of lawyers, d^tars 
and army officers put together.” Mr EBis points out, however, that 
“ the clerical profession . . . also produces more idiots than any other 
class.” 
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conclnsions are set aside by the abbe E. Vacandard in his contribu- 
tion to the Diciionnaire de thcologie catholiqtic (vol. ii. art. " Celibat 
ecclesiastiquc "). (G. G. Co.) 

CELL (from Lat. cdla, probably from an Indo-European kal 
— seen in Lat. celare, to hide ; another suggestion connects the 
word with Lat. erra, wax, taking the original meaning to refer 
to the honeycomb), in its earliest application a small detached 
room in a building, particularly a small monastic house (see 
Abbey), generally in the country, belonging to large conventual 
buildings, and intended for change of air for the monks, as well 
as places to reside in to look after the lands, vassals, &c. Thus 
1 ynemouth was a cell to St Albans ; Ashwell, Herts, to West- 
minster Abbey. 'J'he term was also used of the small sleeping 
apartments of the monks, or a small apartment used by the 
anchorite or hermit. This use still survives in the application to 
the small separate chambers in a prison (q.v.) in which prisoners 
are confined. The word is applied to various small compartments 
which build up a compound structure such as a honeycomb, 
to the minute compartments in a tissue, &c. More particularly 
the word is used, in electrical science, of the single constituent 
compartments of a voltaic battery (q.v.), and in biology of the 
living units of protoplasm of which plants and animals are 
compost‘d (see Cytology). 

CELLA, in architecture, the Latin name for the sanctuary of 
a Roman temple, corresponding with tijc naos of the (Jreek 
temple. In the Etruscan temples, according to Vitruvius, there 
were three cellas, side by side ; and in the temple of Venus 
built by Hadrian at Rome there were two cellas, both enclosed, 
however, in a single peristyle. 

CELLARET (/,e. little cellar), strictly that portion of a 
sideboard which is used for hoUling bottles and decanters, so 
called from a cellar (which in general may be any underground 
unlighted apartment) being commonly used for keeping wine. 
Sometimes it is a drawer, divided into compartments lined with 
zinc, and sometimes a cupboard, but still an integral part of 
the sideboard. In the latter part of the 18th century, when the 
sideboard was in process of evolution from a side-table with 
drawers into the large and important piece of furniture which 
it eventually became, the cellaret was a deUehed receptacle. It 
was most commonly of mahogany or rosewood, many-.sided or 
even octagonal, and occasionally oval, bound with broad bands 
of brass and lined with zinc partitions to hold the ice for cooling 
wine. Sometimes a tap was fixed in the lower part for drawing off 
the water from the melted ice. Cellarets were usually placed 
under the sideboard, and were, as a rule, handsome and well- 
proportioned ; but as the artistic impulse which created the 
great 18th-century English school of furniture died away, 
their form grew debased, and under the influence of the English 
Empire fashion, which drew its inspiration from a bastard 
classicism, they assumed the shape of sarcophagi incongruously 
mounted with lions' heads and claw-feet. Hcpplewhite called 
them “gardes du vin ” ; they are now nearly always known as 
“ wine-coolers.” 

CELLE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the left bank of the navigable Aller, near its junction 
with the Fuse and the Lachte, 23 m. N.E. of Hanover, on the 
main Lehrte-IIamburg railway. Pop. (1905) 21,400. The town 
has a Roman Catholic and five Protestant churches, among the 
latter the town-church with the burial vault of the dukes of 
Liineburg-Celle. Here rest the remains of Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of the elector George of Hanover, afterwards George L of 
England, and those of Caroline Matilda, the divorced wife of 
Christian VH. of Denmark and sister of George III. of England, 
who resided here from 1772 until her death in 1775. most 
interesting building in Celle is the formei ducal palace, begun 
in 1485 in Late Gothic style, hut with extensive Renaissance 
additions of the close of the 17th century. The building of the 
court of appeal (Oberlandesgertcht), with a valuable library of 
60,000 volumes and many MSS., including a priceless copy of 
the Sachsenspiegelf the museum and the hall of the estates 
(Landschaftshaus) are also worthy of notice. There are manu- 
factures of woollen yarn, tobacco, biscuits, umbrellas and printers’ 


ink, and a lively trade is carried on in wax, honey, wool and 
timber. Celle is the seat of the court of appeal from the superior 
courts of Aurich, Detmold, Gottingen, Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Liineburg, Osnabriick, Stade and Verden. Founded in* 1292, 
the town was the residence of the dukes of Liineburg-Clcllc, 
a cadet branch of the ducal house of Brunswick, from the 14th 
century until 1705. 

See Defining, Geschichte der Stadt Celle (Celle, 

CELLIER, ALFRED (1844-1891), English musical composer, 
was bom at Hackney on the ist of December 1844. From 1855 
to i860 he was a chorister at the Chapel Royal, St James’s, 
under the Rev. Thomas Helmore, where Arthur Sullivan was 
one of his youthful colleagues. His first appointment was that 
of organist at All Saints’ church, Blackheath (1862). In 1866 
he succeeded Dr Chipp as director of the Ulsli r Hall concerts, 
Belfiist, at the same time acting as conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society. In 1868 he returned to London as 
organist of St Alban's, Holborn. From 1871 to 1875 he was 
conductor at the Prince’s theatre, Manchester ; and from 1877 
to 1879 at various London theatres. During this period he com- 
posed many comic operas and operettas, of which the most 
successful was The Sulian of Mocha, which was produced at 
Manchester in 1874, in London at the St James’s theatre in 
1876, and revived at the Strand theatre in 1887. In 1880 (’ellier 
visited America, producing a musical version of l^ong fellow's 
Masque of Pandora at Boston (18S1). In 1883 his setting of 
Gray’s FM-gy in the form of a cantata was produced at the Let ds 
Festival. In 1886 he won the groat success of his life in Dorothy ^ 
a comic opera written to a libretto by B. C. Stephenson, whi< h 
was produced at the Gaiety theatre on the 25th of September 
1886, and, transferred first to the Prince of Wales theatre and 
subsequently to the Lyric theatre, ran until April i88y. Dorn 
(1889), y-riJ Mountebanks, which was produced in January 
1892, a few days after the composer’s death, wore less successtiil. 
Cellier owed much to the influence of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He 
had little of the latter’s humour and vivacity, but he was a fertile 
melodist, and his writing is invariably distinguished by elegance 
and refinement. He died in London on the 28th of December 
1891. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO (1500-1571), Italian artist, metal 
worker and sculptor, was born in Florence, where his family, 
originally landowners in the Val d’ Ambra, had for three genera- 
tions been settled. His father, Giovanni Cellini, was a musician 
and artificer of musical instruments ; he married Maria Lisabetta 
Granacci, and eighteen years clajised before they had any 
progeny. Benvenuto (meaning “ Welcome ”) was the third 
child. The father destined him for the same profession as 
himself, and endeavoured to thwart his inclination for design 
and metal work. When he had reached the age of fifteen his 
youthful predilection had become too strong to be resisted, 
and his father reluctantly gave consent to his being apprenticed 
to a goldsmith, Antonio di Sandro, named Marcone. He had 
already attracted some notice in his native place, when, being 
implicated in a fray with some of his companions, he was banished 
for six months to Siena, where he worked for Francesco Castoro, 
a goldsmith ; from thence he removed to Bologna, where he 
became a more accomplished flute-player and made progress in 
the goldsmith’s art. After visiting Pisa, and after twice resettling 
for a while in Florence (where he was visited by the sculptor 
Torrigiano, who unsuccessfully suggested his accompanying 
him to England), he decamped to Rome, aged nineteen. His 
first attempt at his craft here was a silver casket, followed by 
some silver candlesticks, and later by a vase for the bishop of 
Salamanca, which introduced him to the favourable notice of 
Pope Clement Vll. ; likewise at a later date one of his celebrated 
works, the gold medallion of “ Leda and the Swan,” — the head 
and torso of Leda cut in hard stone — executed for Gonfaloniere 
Gabbriello Cesarino, which is now in the Vienna museum ; he 
also reverted to mu.sic, practised flute-playing, and was appointed 
one of the pope’s court-musicians. In the attack upon Rome by 
the constable de Bourbon, which occurred immediately after, in 
I 1527, the bravery and address of Cellini proved of signal service 
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to the pontiff ; if we may believe his own accounts, his was the 
very hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he afterwards killed 
Philibert, prince of Orange. His exploits paved the way for a 
reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates, and his return 
shortly after to his native place. Here he assiduously devoted 
himself to the execution of medals, the most famous of which 
(executed a short while later) arc “ Hercules and the Nemean 
Lion,” in gold repouss6 work, and “ Atlas supporting the Sphere,” 
in chased gold, the latter eventually falling into the possession of 
l^Yancis I. From Florence he went to the court of the duke of 
Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Rome, where he 
was employed not only in the working of jewelry, but also in 
the execution of dies for private medals and for the papal mint. 
Here in 1529 he avenged a brother’s death by slaying the slayer ; 
and shortly afterwards had to flee to Naples to shelter himself 
from the consequences of an affray with a notary, Ser Benedetto, 
whom he wounded, 'rhrough the influence of several of the 
cardinals he obtained a pardon ; and on the elevation of Paul 
III. to the pontifical throne he was reinstated in his former 
position of favour, notwithstanding a fresh homicide of a gold- 
smith which he had committed more by accident than of malice 
prepense in the interregnum. Once more the plots of Pierluigi 
Farnese, a natural son of Paul 111 ., led to his retreat from Rome 
to Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater honour than before. On returning from a visit to the 
court of Francis I., being now aged thirty-seven, he was im- 
prisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having embezzled 
during the war the gems of the pontifical tiara ; he remained 
some while confined in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, escaped, was 
recaptured, and treated with great severity, and was in daily 
expectation of death on the scaffold. At last, however, he was 
released at the intercession of Pierluigi’s wife, and more especi- 
ally of the Cardinal d’ Este of Ferrara, to whom he presented a 
splendid cup. For a while after this he worked at the court of 
Francis I. at Fontainebleau and in Paris ; but he considered the 
duchesse d’lCtampes to be set against him, and the intrigues of 
the king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could not venture to silence by the sword, as he had silenced 
his enemies in Rome, led him, after about five years of laborious 
and sumptuous work, and of continually-recurring jealousies and 
violences, to retire in 1545 in disgust to Florence, where he 
employed his time in works of art, and exasperated his temper 
in rivalries with the uneasy-natured sculptor Baccio Bandinelli. 
The first collision between the two had occurred several years 
before when Pope Clement VII. commissioned Cellini to mint 
his coinage. Now, in an altercation before Duke Cosimo, 
Bandinelli insultingly stigmatized Benvenuto as guilty of gro.ss 
immorality ; in his autobiography CYllini rather repels than 
denies the charge, but he certainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity. Two somewhat similar charges had 
been made ere this : one in Paris, which he braved out in court 
— the other, in Florence, was a mere private quarrel, and perhaps 
undesersdng of attention. During the war with Siena Cellini 
was appointed to strengthen the defences of his native city, 
and, though rather shabbily treated by his ducal patrons, he 
continued to gain the admiration of his fellow-citizens by the 
magnificent works which he produced. He died in Florence in 
2571, unmarried, and leaving no posterity, and was buried with 
great pomp in the church of the Annunziata. He had supported 
in Horence a widowed sister and her six daughters. 

Besides the works in gold and silver which have been adverted 
to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture on a grander scale. 
The most distinguished of these is the bronze group of “ Perseus 
holding the head of Medusa,” a work (first suggested by Duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici) now in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, full 
of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, one 
of the most typical and unforgettable monuments of the Italian 
Renaissance. The casting of this great work gave Cellini the 
utmost trouble and anxiety ; and its completion was hailed with 
rapturous homage from all parts of Italy. The original relief 
from the foot of the pedestal — Perseus and Andromeda — is in 
the Bargello, and replaced by a cast. 


Not Icjss characteristic of its splendidly gifted and barbarically 
un tarn cable author are the autobiographical memoirs which he 
composed, beginning them in Florence in 1558, — ^a production 
of the utmost energy, directness and racy animation, setting forth 
one of the most singular careers in all the annals of fine art. 
His amours and hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of 
the sumptuous and the exquisite in art, his self-applause and self- 
assertion, running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impo.ssible to credit, and difficult to set down as strictly con.scious 
falsehoods, make this one of the most singular and fascinating 
books in existence. Here we read, not only of the strange and 
varied adventures of which we have presented a hasty sketch, 
but of the devout complacency with which Cellini could con- 
template a satisfactorily achieved homicide ; of the legion of 
devils which he and a conjuror evoked in the Colosseum, after one 
of his not innumerous mistresses had been spirited away from 
him by her mother ; of the marvellous halo of light which he 
found surrounding his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman 
imprisonment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity ; and of his being poisoned on two several 
occasions. If he is unmeasured in abusing some people, he is 
also unlimited in praising others. The autobiography has been 
translated into English by Thomas Roscoe, by J. A. Symonds, 
and by A. Macdonald. Cellini also wrote treatises on the gold- 
smith’s art, on .sculpture, and on design (translated by C. R. 
Ashbee, 1899). 

Among his works of art not already mentioned, many of which 
have perished, were a colossal Mars for a fountain at Fontaine- 
bleau and the bronzes of the doorway, coins for the Papal and 
Florentine states, a Jupiter in silver of life size, and a bronze 
bust of Bindo Altoviti. The works of decorative art are, speaking 
broadly, rather florid than chastened in style. 

In addition to the bronze statue of Perseus and the medallions 
already referred to, the works of art in existence to-day executed 
by him are the celebrated silver salt-cellar of Francis I. at Vienna ; 
a medallion of Clement VI 1 . in commemoration of the peace 
between the Christian princes, 1530, with a bust of the pope on 
the reverse and a figure of Peace setting fire to a heap of arms 
in front of the temple of Janus, signed with the artist’s name ; 
a medal of Francis I. with his portrait, also signed ; and a medal 
of Cardinal Pietro Bembo. Cellini, while employed at the papal 
mint at Rome during the papacy of Clement VII. and later of 
Paul HI., executed the dies of several coins and medals, some 
of which still survive at this now defunct mint. He was also 
in the service of Alessandro de’ Medici, first duke of Florence, 
for whom be executed in 1535 a forty -soldi piece with a bust 
of the duke on one side and standing figures of the saints Cosmo 
and Damian on the other. Some connoisseurs attribute to his 
hand several plaques, “ Jupiter crushing the Giants,” ” Fight 
between Perseus and Phinaeus,” a Dog, &c. 

The important works which have perished include the uncom- 
pleted chalice intended for Clement VII. ; a gold cover for a 
prayer-book as a gift from Pope Paul III. to Charles V., — both 
described at length in his autobiography ; large silver statues of 
Jupiter, Vulcan and Mars, wrought for Francis I. during his 
sojourn in Paris ; a bust of Julius Caesar ; and a silver cup for 
the cardinal of Ferrara. The magnificent gold “ button,” or 
morse, made by Cellini for the cope of Clement VIL, the com- 
petition for which is so graphically described in his autobiography, 
appears to have been sacrificed by Pius VL, with many other 
priceless specimens of the goldsmith’s art, in furnishing the 
indemnity of 30,000,000 francs demanded by Napoleon at the 
conclusion of the campaign against the States of the Church in 
1797. According to the terms of the treaty, the pope was per- 
mitted to pay a third of that sum in plate and jewels. Fortunately 
there are in the print room of the British Museum three water- 
colour drawings of this splendid morse by F. Bertoli, done at the 
instance of an Englishman named Talman in the first half of the 
1 8th century. The obverse and reverse, as well as the rim, 
are drawn full size, and moreover the morse with the precious 
stones set therein, including a diamond then considered the 
second largest in the world, is fully described. 
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CELLULOSE, the name given to hotb an individual— cellulose 
proper, in the restricted sense of a chemical individual — and to 
a group of substances, the celluloses or cellulose group, which 
constitute in infinitely varied forms the containing envelope of 
the plant cell. They are complex carliohydrates, or “ saccharo- 
colloids ” ('I'ollens), and are resoh^ed by ultimate hydrolysis 
into monoses. llie typical cellulose is represented by the 
empirical formula C, ,11, identical wdth that of stiirch, with 
MJiich it has many chemical analogies us well as physifdogical 
correlations. Tlie representative ‘‘cellulose” is the main con- 
stituent of the cotton fibre substance, and is obtainable by 
treating the raw fibre with boiling dilute alkali.s, followed by 
chlorine gas or bromine water, or simply by alkaline oxidants. 
The cellulose thus purified is further treated with dilute acids, 
and then exhaustively with alcohol and ether. C'hemical 
filler-paper (Swedish) is practically pure cellulose, the final 
purification consisting in exhaustive treatment with hydro- 
fluoric acid to remove silicious inorganic residues. The “ cellu- 
lose ” group, however, comprises a series of substances which, 
while presenting the characters generally similar to those of 
cotton cellulose, also exhibit marked divergences. 1'he re- 
semblances are maintained in their synthetical reactions ; but 
reactions involving the decomposition of the complex .show many 
variations. For example, cotton cellulose is difficultly hydrolysed ; 
other celluloses are more or less readily split up by dilute acids, 
the extreme members readily yielding sugars: the hexoses— 
dextrose, mannose and galactose ; and the pentoses — xylose 
and arabinose ; these le.ss resistant cell-wall constituents are 
termed hcmi-celluloses. 

The celluloses proper are essentially non-nitrogenous, though 
originating in the cell protoplasm. The cell-walls of the lower 
cryptogams, similarly purified, retain a notable proportion 
— 2-0-4-0 % — of constitutional nitrogen. When hydrolysed 
these fungoid celluloses yield, in addition to monoses, glucosamine 
and acetic acid. 'Fhe celluloses of the phanerogams are generally 
associated, in a degree r.\nging from physical mixture to chemical 
union, with other complicated .substances, constituting the 
“ compound celluloses. 1'he nature of the associated groups 
affords a convenient classification 
into pecto-cellnloses, ligno-rellu- 
loses and cuti>-<xjllu]oses. /Vc//>- 
celluloses are so named because 
the associated substances — carbo- 
hydrates, together wdth their oxi- 
dation products, i.e. containing 
either two carbonyls (CO) in the 
unit group or carbox)! {CO^Ofl) 
groups in a complex — are readily 
hydrolysed by weak acids to the 
gelatinous “ pectic acids or their 
salts. Ligno- celluloses are the 
substances of lignified tissue, the 
non-cellulose constituents of which 
are characterized by the presence 
of benzenoid and furfuroid groups ; 
and although essentially complex, 


they may be regarded as homogeneous, and are conveniently 
grouped under the name Ltgnone. The lignone complex reacts, 
by its unsaturated groups, with the halogens. It is a complex 
containing but little hydroxvl ; and is of relatively high 
carbon percentage (55*0-57*0 Cuto^celluloses predominate 
in the protective coatings of plant organs, and arc character- 
ized by constituent groups, the decomposition products of 
which are compounds of the fatty serie.s. and also wax alcohols, 
acids, cholesterols, &c. 

The typical pccto-cellulose is the flax fibre, i.e. tbe bust fibre 
of the flax plant (Liiium usttatissimum), as it occurs in the 
plant, or as the commercial textile fibre in its raw state, Rhea, 
or ramie, is another leading textile fibre in which the cellulose 
occurs associated with alkali-soluble colloidal cairbohydratt;.s. 
Pfccto-celluloses are found in the stems of the Gramincae (cereal 
straws, esparto), and in the fibro-va.si:ular bundles of monocotyle- 
dons used as textile and rope-making fibres. They are the chief 
constituents of the fleshy parenchyma of fruits, tubers, rhizomes, 
lagno-celluloses find their chemical representative in the jute 
fibre. 'Fhey constiUite the woods, and are therefore of the 
widest distribution and the highc.st industrial utility. It is 
important to note that a complex having all the chemic'nl 
characteristics ol a ligno-ciellulose occurs in a solulile rolloidiU 
form in tiie juice of the white currant. 'I‘he formation of ligno- 
cellulose is the chemical equivalent of the morphological cliange 
of the plant cell known as “ lignification.” The typical ruto- 
celluloscs are the epiclermal tissues of all growing plants or 
organs, which are easily detached from the underlying tissues 
which it is their function to protect. To subserve this function, 
they are extremely resistant to the attack of reagents. 'Fhe 
associated groups are mostly of the normal saturated series, and 
of ver>^ high molecular weight. 

Cellulose and Botanical Science, — 'Fhe elaboration of cellulose, 
of the cell walls, and its morphological and physiological aspects 
arc di.sriLs.sed in the articles Plants: Physiology, Anatomy \ 
and Cytology; while in the article (bAL the part played by 
cellulo.se in the formation of the.se deposits receives treatment : 
here we may deal with its general relation to agriculture. In the 
nnaly.si.s of fodder plants and other vegetable produce, the 
residue obtained after successive arid and alkaline hydrolysis i.s 
the “ crude fibre ” of the agricultural chemist, and is generally 
taken as a measure of the actual cellulose contents of the raw 
material. Wc give in tabular form the average percentage of 
crude fibre in typical food-stuffs and agricultural produce : — 

SF.rD.s 


\ Seeds of Cereals. 

J’er cent of 

1 Leguminous and 

Per cent of 


Fibre. 

1 Oil Seeds. 

Fibre, 

1 Wheat 

2-8 

' RHi)e. 

().4 

Barley 

f >*3 

! C'otton 

7' 5 

1 Oats . 

9-0 

1 Beans 

1 

Maize 

.* 5*2 

1 JVas . 

1 0-0 

Rye . 

8.0 

1 Lentils 

JO.O 

Rice . 

^•5 

1 Vetche.s 



Fodper Ckoj’s 


Stems and F’Vdmge 
ol Root Crops. 

I^odd-rCo,.. 

Per cent of 
Fibre.i 

Cereal Straws. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

White Turnip 

. 3*0 

Grasses . 

32.0 

Oats 

bo-bS 

Swedish „ 

4-2 

Meadow 1 

Hay / • • 

25*8 

Wheat . . . 

Barley 

7 .V 77 

71.74 

Carrot 

3*1 

{ Clover and \ 

1 Trefoil f ’ 

23*.'5 

Mangel . 

2*6 

Vetches . 

25*9 



i’arsnip . 

2*6 

1 Lucerne . . . ! 

! 2^.7 




1 Sainfoin ... 

28.7 




j Leguininous, 

Oil Seeds. 

i 

SteniH and 
I'oliage of 
Root Crops. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Cereal 

Straws. 

Average % of water 

14 1 

1 7 

s? 

70-80 

T5 


^ This percentage is calculated on air-dry produce containing 15 % of water. 
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The above %ures have a purely empirical value, since they 
represent a complicated mixture of various residues denved from 
the celluloses and compound celluloses. This mixture may be 
further resolved, and by special quantitative methods the pro- 
portions of actual cellulose, ligno- cellulose and cutcvcelluloses 
estimated (J. Konig, Ber,, 1906, 39, p. 3564). The figures are 
taken as an invert measure of digestibility ; at the same time 
it has been established that this group of relatively indigestible 
food constituents are more or less digestible and assimilable 
as flesh and fat producers. The percentage or coefficient of 
digestibility of the celluloses of the more important food-stuffs — 
green fodder, hay, straw and grains — varies from 20 to 75 %. 
It has also been established that their physiological efficiency is, 
under certain conditions, quite equal to that of starch. 

It must also be borne in mind that the indigestible fr)od resi- 
dues, as finally voided by the animal, have played an important 
mechanical part as an aid to digestion of those constituents 
more readily attacked in the digestive tract of animals. They 
are further an important factor of the agricultural cycle. Re- 
turned to the soil as “ farm-yard manure,” mixed with other 
cellulosic matter which has served as litter, they add “ fibre ” 
to the soil and, as a mechanical diluent of the mineral soil 
components, maintain this in a more open condition, penetrable 
by the atmospheric giises, and promoting distribution of moisture, 
h'urther by breaking down, with production of “ humus,” a 
complex of colloidal “ unsatiirated ” bodies of acid function, 
they fulfil important chemical functions by interaction with the 
mineral soil constituents. 

Chemistry of Cellulose. — Purifieil cotton rcHulosc, which is the 
definitive prototype of the cellulose group or series, is a complex 
of monoses or their “ residues.” It is resolved by solution in 
sulphuric acid and subsequent hydrolysis of the esters thus 
produced into dcxtro.se. This fundamentiil fact with its ele- 
mentary composition, most simply expressed by the formula 
has caused it to he regnirded as a polyanhydride of 
dextrose. Forming, as it does, simple esters in the ratio of the 
reiicting hydroxyls 30 H : and taking into account its 

direct conversion into o>-brom -methyl furfural (Fenton) a 
constitutional formula has been propos^ by A. G. Green (Zeii. 
Carb. 'Texlil Chem. 3, pp. 97 and 309 (3904)), which is a useful 
generalization of its reactions, and its ultimate relations to the 

simpler car])ohydrates, viz., 1 >0 . Green con- 

siders, moreover, that a group thus formulated may ronsi.stently 
repre.sent the aelual dimensions of the reacting unit, but that 
unil of larger dimensions, if po.stulated, is easily derived from the 
above by oxygen linkings. 

From another point of view the unit group has been formu- 
^rH(OH).CH(OH) 

lated as CO )CH2 , the main linking of such units in the 

x:h(oh).ch(OH) 

complex taking place as Iwtween their respective CO and CH^ 
groups in the alternative enolic form CH — C(OU.). This view gives 
expression to the genetic relations of tlie celluloses to the lagno- 
celluioses, to the tendency to carbon condensation as in the 
formation of coals, and pseudo-carbons, to the relative resktonce 
of cellulose to hydrolysis, and its other points of differentiation 
from starch, and more particularly to the ke tonic character of its 
carbonyl {CO) groups, which is also more in hannony witii the 
experimental facts established by Fenton sw to the production of 
methyl furfural. 

The probability, however, is that no simple molecular formula 
adequately represents the constitution of cellulose as it actually 
exists or inde^ reacts. On the other hand, it has been sugge.sted 
that cellulose is to he regarded as representing a condition of 
matter analogous to that of a saline electrolyte in isolation, 
as a complex of molecular aggregates, and of residues {of raonose 
groups) having distinct and opposite polarities ; such a complex 
IS essentially labile and its -conjuration will chapge progressively 
under reaction. The exposition of this view is the subject of 
a publication by Cross and Bevan {Researches on CeUuUse, iL 
1906). The main purpose is to give full effect to the colloidal 


characteristics of oellulose and its derivatives, with referci^ to 
the modern theory of the colloidal state as involving a particular 
internal equilibrium of amphoteric electrolytes. 

The typical cellulose is a white fibrous substance familiar to 
us in the various forms of bleached cotton. Other fibrous cellu- 
loses are equally characteristic as to form and appearance, e.g. 
bleached flax, hemp, ramie. It is hygroscopic, absorbing 6 to 
7 % its weight of moisture from the air. When dry, it is an 
electrical insulator, and has a specific inductive capacity of 
about 7 : when wetted it is a conductor, and manifests electro- 
lytic phenomena.^ It Ls insoluble in water and in the ordinary 
solvents ; it dis.solvcs, however, in a 40-50 % solution of zinc 
chloride, and in ammoniacal solutions of copper oxide (3 % 
CuO, 15 % NHjj) : from these solutions it is obtained as a highly 
hydrated, gelatinous precipitate, from tlie former by dilution or 
addition of alcohol, from the latter by acidification ; these solu- 
tions have important industrial application. Projected or drawn 
into a precipitating solution they may be solidified continuously 
to threads of various, but controlled dimensions : the regenerated 
cellulose, now amorphous, in its finer dimensions is known as 
artificial silk or lustra-cellulose. These forms of cellulose retain 
the general characters of tlie original fibrous and ” natural ” 
cellulosfjs. In composition they differ somewhat by combination 
with water {of hydration), which they retain in the air-dry con- 
dition. They also further combine with an increased proportion 
of atmospheric mokture, viz. up to lo-ii % of their weight. 

Derivatives. — Important derivatives are the esters or ethereal 
salts of both inorganic and organic acids, cellulose behaving as an 
alcohol, the highest esters indicating that it reacts as a trihydric 
alcohol of the formula wfQH-02(0H);J. The nitrates result by 
the action of concentrated nitric ac*d, either alone or in the 
presence of sulphuric acid: the normal dinitrate represents a 
definite stage in the series of nitrates, and the ester at this point 
manifests the important property of solubility in various alco- 
holic solvents, notably ether-alcohol. Such nitrates are the 
l)asis of collodion, of artificial silk by the processes of Chardonnet 
and Lchncr, and of celluloid or xylonite. Higher nitrates are 
also obtainable up to the limit of the trinitrate, which is insoluble 
in ether or alcohol, but is soluble in nitroglycerin, nitrobenzene 
and other solvents. These higher nitrates are the basis of the 
most important modern explosives. 

CVllulo.se reacts directly with aCiCtic anhydride to form low 
esters ; in the presence of sulphuric acid the reaction proceeds 
to higher limits; the triacetate is soluble in chloroform. The 
acid sulphuric ester, C,.HH0;,{S04H)y, is obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid, but its relation to the original cellulose is doubt- 
ful. The monobenzoate and dibenzoale are formed by benzoyl 
cliloride reacting on alkali-cellulose {see below). Cellulose 
xanthates are obtained from carbon bisulphide and alkali- 
cellulose ; these are water soluble derivatives and the basis of 
“ viscose,” and of important indu.stries. Mixed esters — ^aceio- 
sulphate, aceto-benzoate, nitrobenzoyl nitrates, aceto-nitro- 
sulphates — ^liave also been investigated. 

Cellulose (cotton), when treated with a 15-20% caustic 
soda solution, gives the compound C„HjflO^/HjjO*2NaOH, 
alkali-cellulose, the original riband -like form with reticulated 
walls of the cellulose h^ng transformed into a smooth-walled 
cylinder. The structural changes in the ultimate fibre deter- 
mine very considerable changes in the dimensions of fabrics so 
treated. The reactions and structural changes were inve.<(tigated 
by J. Mercer, and are known generally as ” mcrcerization.” In 
recent years a very large industry in “ mercerized ” fabrics 
(cotton) lias resulted from the observation that if the shrinkages 
of the yarns and fabrics be antagonized by mechanical means, 
a very high lustre is developed. 

Similar, but less definite compounds, are formed with the 
oxides of lead, manganese, barium, iron, aluminium and 
chromium. These derivatives, which also find industrial applica- 
tions in the dyeing and printing of fabrics, differ but little in 

> C. F. Cross and E. J. Sevan. Jour. Chem. Soc., 1895. 67, p, 449 j 
C R. Darling, Jour. Faraday Soc., 1904; A. Campbelf, Trans. Roy. 
Soc., 1906, 
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api^arance from the original cellulose, and are without influence 
on its essential characteristics. 

J)rr(mtposilions,—\\y(^To\y ^\?^ : — By solution in sulphuric acid 
followed by dilution and boiling the diluted solution cellulose 
hydrolyses to fermentable sugars ; this reaction is utilized 
industrially in the manufacture of glucose from rags. Hydro- 
chloric acid produces a friable mass of “ hydrocellulose,” 
probably insoluble in water, but readily attacked 

by alkalis, with the production of soluble derivatives ; some 
dextrose is formed in the original reaction, Hydrobromic acid 
in ethereal solution gives furfurane derivatives. Cold dilute 
acids have no perceptible action on cellulose. 'I'he actions of 
such acids are an important auxiliary to bleaching, dyeing 
and printing processes, but they require careful limitation in 
respect of concentration and temperature. Cellulose is extremely 
resistant to the action of dilute alkalis ; a 1-2 % solution of 
sodium hydrate having little action at temperatures up to 150* ; 
hence the use of caustic soda, soda ash and sodium silicate in 
bleaching processes, t.e, for the elimination of the non-cellulose 
components of the raw fibres. Oxidation in acid solutions 
gives compounds classed as “ oxycelluloscs,” insoluble in water, 
but more or less soluble in alkalis ; continued oxidation gives 
formic, acetic and carbonic acids. Oxidation in alkaline solution 
is more easily controlled and limited ; solutions of bleaching 
powder, or more generally of alkaline hydrochlorites, receive 
industrial application in oxidizing the coloured impurities of the 
fibre, or residues left after more or less severe alkali treatments, 
leaving the cellulose practically unaffected. This, however, 
is obviously a question of conditions : this group of oxidants 
also oxidize to oxycellulose, and under more severe conditions 
to acid products, e.g. oxalic and carbonic acids. Certain bacteria 
also induce decompositions which are resolutions into ultimate 
products of the lowest molecular dimensions, as hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, methane, acetic acid and butyric acid (Omcliansky) 
(Handb, Techn. Mykologie [F. LafarJ pp. 245-268), but generally 
the cellulose complex is extremely resistant to the organic 
ferments. Cellulose burns with a luminous flame to carbon 
dioxide and water ; dry distillation giVes a complicated mixture 
of gaseous and liquid products and a residue of charcoal or 
pseudo-carbon, ('bromic acid in sulphuric acid solutions effects 
a complete oxidation, t.e, combustion to water and carbonic acid. 

Ligno-ceUuloses . — These compounds have many of the 
characteristics of the cellulose esters ; they are in effect ethereal 
compounds of cellulose and the quinonoid lignone complex, 
and the combination resists hydrolysis by weak alkalis or acids. 
The cellulose varies in amount from 80 to 50 %. and the lignone 
Trades inversely as the degree of lignification, that is, from the 
lignified bust fibre of annuals, of which jute is a type, to the dense 
tissues of tlie perennial dicotyledonous woods, typified by the 
beech. The empirical formula of the lignone complex varies 
from (jute) to (pine wood). In certain 

reactions the non-cellulose or lignone constituents are selectively 
converted into soluble derivatives, and may be separated as 
such from the cellulose which is left ; for example, chlorination 
gives products soluble in .sodium sulphite solution, by the com- 
bination of unsaturated groups of the lignone with the halogen, 
while digestion with bisulphite solutions at elevated tempera- 
tures (i4o“-i6o'^) gives soluble sulphonated derivatives. This 
last reaction is employed industrially in the preparation of cellu- 
lose for paper-making from coniferous woods. These reactions 
are ‘‘ quantitative ” since they depend upon well-defined con- 
stitutional features of the lignone complex, and the resolution 
of the ligno-eellulose takes place with no further change in the 
lignone the synthetical combination with the substituting 
groups. 'The constituent groups of the lignone specifically 
w ht HC 

reacting ai^ of benzenoid type of the probable form t | , 

deduced from the similarity of the chlorinated derivatives 
to mairogallol, the product of the action of chlorine on 
pyrogalloil .in acetic acid solution (A. Hantzsch, Ber. 20, p. 2033). 


The complex contains methoxy (OCHj^) groups. There is also 
present a residue which is readily broken down by oxidizing 
agents, and indeed by simple hydrolysis, to acetic acid. 
Another important group of actual constituents are pentosanes 
— partially isolated as “ wood gum ” by solution in alkalis 
— ^and furfurdl derivatives (hydroxy furfurals) derived from 
the.se. The actual constitutional relationships of these main 
groups, as well as the localization of the methoxy groups, are 
still problematical. 

Certain colour reactions are characteristic, though they are 
in some cases reactions of certain constituents invariably present 
in the natural forms of the ligno-cellulose ; which may be re- 
moved without affecting the essential character of the lignone 
complex. Aniline salts generally give a yellow coloration, 
dimcthyl-jmra-phenylcncdiaminc gives a deep red coloration, 
phlorogluein in hydrochloric acid gives a crimson coloration. 
Reactions more definitely characteristic of the lignone are : — 
ferric ferrocyanide, which is taken up and transformed into 
Prussian blue throughout the fibre, without affecting its structure, 
although there may be as much as a 50 % gain in weight ; iodine 
in potassium iodide solution gives a deep brown colour due to 
absorption of the halogen, a reaction which admits of quantitative 
application, as a measure of the proportion of ligno-cellulose 
in a fibrous mixture ; nitric acid gives a deep orange yellow 
coloration ; digested with the dilute acid (5-10 % HNO3) at 50° 
the ligno-celluloses are entirely resolved, the lignone complex 
being attacked and dissolved in the form of nitroso-ketonic 
acids, which, on continued heating, arc finally resolved to 
oxalic, acetic, formic and carbonic acids. 

Derivatives of Ligno-cellulose. — By reaction with chlorine 
jute yields the derivative soluble in alcohol, and in 

acetic acid ; this derivative has the reactions of a quinone 
chloride. By reaction with sodium sulphite it is converted into 
a hydroquinone sulphonate of deep purple colour. The react ion 
of the ligno-cellulo.scs (pine wood) with the bisulphites yields 
soluble derivatives of the general formula C,yHj,yO,ySOaH the 
(containing two 0 ‘CHy groups). Jute reacts with nitric acid in 
presence of sulphuric acid to form nitrates ; and with acetic 
anhydride to form low acetates. It reacts with alkaline hydrates 
with structural changes similar to those obtained with cotton ; 
and by the further action of benzoyl chloride and of carbon 
bisulphide upon the resulting compounds there result the cor- 
responding benzoates and xanthates respectively. But these 
synthetical derivatives are mixtures of cellulose and lignone 
derivatives, and so far of merely theoretical interest. 

Decompositions of Ligno-cellulose. — In addition to the specific 
resolutions above described which depend upon the distinctive 
chemical characters of the cellulose and lignone respectively, 
the following may be noted : to simple hydrolytic agents the 
two groups are equally resistant, therefore by boiling with dilute 
acids or alkalis the groups are attacked pari passu. Weak 
oxidants may also be used as bleaching agents to remove coloured 
by-products without seriously attacking the ligno-cellulose, 
which is obtained in its bleached form. Nitric acid of all strengths 
effects complete resolution. Chromic acid in dilute solutions 
combines with the lignone complex, but in presence of hydro- 
lysing acids total oxidation of the lignone is determined. The 
principal products are oxalic, carbonic, formic and acetic acids. 
This reaction is an index of constitution. Generally, the lignone 
is attacked under many conditions and by many reagents which 
are without action upon cellulose, by virtue of its unsaturated 
constitution, and its acid and aldehydic residues. 

Cuto-cellulose . — A typical cuto-cellulose is the cuticle (peel) of 
the apple which, when purified by repeated hydrolytic treatment 
and finally by alcohol and ether, gives a product of the composi- 
tion C = 75*66%, 11*37%, 0 = 14*97%. Hydrolysis by 

strong alkalis gives stearo-cutic acid, C28H4g04, and oleo-cutic 
acid, Ci4H2o04 (Fremy). Cork is a complex mixture containing 
various compound celluloses : extraction with alcohol removes 
certain fatty alcohols and acids, and aromatic derivatives related 
to tannic acid ; the residue is probably a mixture of cellulose, 
ligno-cellulose, cerin, Ca^HygO and suberin ; the latter yields 
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stearic acid, and the acid The cuto- 

celluloses have been only superficially investigated, and, with 
the exception of cork, are of but little direct industrial importance. 

Industrial Uses oj Cellulose . — ^The applications of cellulose to 
the necessities of human life, infinitely varied in kind as they are 
colossal in magnitude, depend upon two groups of qualities or 
properties, (i) structural, (2) chemical. The manufactures of 
vegetable textiles and of paper are based upon the fibrous forms 
of the naturally occurring celluloses, together with such structural 
qualities as are expressed in the terms strength, elasticity, 
specific gravity. As regards chemical properties, those which 
come into play are chiefly the negative quality of resistance to 
chemical change ; this is obviously a primary factor of value in 
enabling fabrics to withstand wear and tear, contact with 
atmospheric oxygen and water, and such chemical treatments as 
laundrying ; positive chemical properties are brought into play 
in the auxiliaty processes of dyeing, printing, and the treatment 
and preparation in connexion with these. Staple textiles of 
this group are cotton, flax, hemp and jute ; other fibres are used 
in rope-making and brush-making industries. These subjects 
arc treated in special articles under their own headings and in 
the article Fibres. The course of industrial development in the 
19th century has been one of enormous expansion in use and 
considerable refinement in methods of preparation and manu- 
facture. Efforts to introduce new forms of cellulose have had 
little result. Rhea or ramie has been a favourite subject of 
investigation ; the industry has been introduced into England, 
and doubtless its development is only a question of time, 
as on the continent of Europe the production of rhea yarns 
is well established, though it is still only a relatively small 
trade — probably two or three tons a day total production. The 
paper trade has required to seek new sources of cellulose, in 
consequence of the enormous expansion of the uses of paper. 
Important phases of development w'ere: (i) in the period i860 to 
1870, the introduction of esparto, which has risen to a consump- 
ti )n of 250,000 tons a year in me. United Kingdom, at which 
figure it remains fairly steady ; (2) the decade 1870 to 1880, 
which saw the development of the manufacture of cellulose from 
coniferous woods, and this industry now furnishes a staple of 
world-wide consumption, though the industry is necessarily 
localized in countries where the coniferous woods are available 
in large quantities. As a development of the paper industry we 
must mention the manufacture of paper textiles, based upon the 
production of pulp yarns. Paper pulps are worked into flat 
strips, which arc then rolled into cylindrical form, and by a final 
twisting process a yarn is produced sufficiently strong to be 
employed in weaving. 

What we may call the special cellulose industries depend upon 
specific chemical properties of cellulose, partly intrinsic, partly 
belonging to the derivatives such as the esters. Thus the cellu- 
lose nitrates are the bases of our modern high explosives, as well 
as those now used for military purposes. Their use has been 
steadily developed and perfected since the middle of the 19th 
century. 'I'he industries in celluloid, xylonite, &c., also depend 
upon the nitric esters of cellulose, and the plastic state which 
they assume when treated with solvent liquids, such as alcohol, 
amyl acetate, camphor and other auxiliaries, in which state 
they can be readily moulded and fashioned at will. They have 
taken an important place as structural materials both in useful 
and artistic applications. The acetates of cellulose have recently 
been perfected, and are used in coating fine wires for electrical 
purposes, especially in instrument- making ; this use depends 
upon their electrical properties of high insulation and low in- 
ductive capacity. Hydrated forms of cellulose, which result 
from treatment with various reagents, are the bases of the 
following industries : vegetable parchment results from the 
action of sulphuric acid upon cellulose (cotton) in the form of 
paper, followed by that of water, which precipitates the partially 
colloidalized cellulose. This industiy is carried out on “con- 
tinuous ** machinery, the cellulose, in the form of paper, beii^ 
treated in rolls. Vulcanized fibre is produced by similar pro- 
cesses, as for instance by treating paper with zinc chloride 
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solvents and cementing together a number of sheets when in the 
colloidal hydrated state ; the goods are exhaustively washed to 
remove last traces of soluble electrolytes ; this is necessary, as 
the product is used for electrical insulation. The solvent action 
of cupro-ammonium is used in treating cellulose goods, cotton 
and paper, the action being allowed to proceed sufficiently to 
attack the constituent fibres and convert them into colloidal 
cupro-ammonium compounds, which are then dried, producing 
a characteristic green-coloured finish of colloidal cellulose and 
rendering the goods impervious to water. The important in- 
dustiy of mercerization has been mentioned above ; this is 
carried out on both yams and cloth of cotton goods chiefly 
composed of Eg>q>tian cottons. A high lustrous finish is 
produced, giving the goods very much the appearance of silk. 

Of special importance are the more recent developments in 
the production of artificial fibres of all dimensions, by spinning 
or drawing the solutions of cellulose or derivatives. Three such 
processes are in course of evolution, (i) The first is based on the 
nitrates of cellulose which are dissolved in ether-alcohol, and 
spun through fine glass jets into air or water, the unit threads 
being afterwards twisted together to constitute tlie thread used 
for weaving (process of Chardonnet and Lehner). These pro- 
cesses were developed in the period 1883 to 1897, at which later 
date they had assumed serious industrial proportions. (2) The 
cupro-ammonium solution of cellulose is similarly employed, 
the solution being spun or drawn into a strong acid bath which 
instantly regenerates cellulose hydrate in continuous length. 
(3) Still more recently the “ viscose ” solution of cellulose, i.e. 
of the cellulose xanthogenic acid, has been perfected for the 
production of artificial silk or lustra-cellulose ; the alkaline 
solution of the cellulose derivative being drawn either into 
concentrated ammonium salt solutions or into acid baths. 
I'his product, known as artificial silk, prepared by the three 
competing processes, was in 1908 an established textile with a 
total production in Europe of about 5000 tons a year, a quantity 
which bids fair to be very largely increased by the advent of the 
viscose process, which will effect a very considerable lowering 
in the cost of production. The viscose solution of cellulose is 
also used for a number of industrial effects in connexion with 
paper*sizing, paper-coating, textile finishes, and the production 
of book cloth and leather cloth, and, solidified in solid masses, 
is used in preparing structural solids which can be moulded, 
turned and fashioned. 

For the special literature of celluloHe treated from the general 
point of view of this article, the reader may consult the following 
works by C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan : Cellulose (1895. 2nd ed. 
lyo^), Researches on Cellulose, i. (igoi), Researches on Cellulose, ii. 
(1906). (C. F. C.) 

CELSIUS, ANDERS (1701-1744), Swedish astronomer, was 
born at Upsala on the 27th of November 1701. He occupied 
the chair of astronomy in the university of his native town 
from 1730 to 1744, but travelled during 1732 and some subse- 
quent years in Germany, Italy and France. At Nuremberg he 
ublished in 1733 a collection of 316 observations of the aurora 
orealis made by himself and others 1716-1732. In Paris he 
advocated the measurement of an arc of the meridian in Lapland, 
and took part, in 1736, in the expedition organized for the 
purpose by the French Academy. Six years later he described 
the centigrade thermometer in a paper read before the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences (see Thermometry). His death occurred 
at Upsala on the 25th of April 1744. He wrote : Nova Methodus 
disiantiam solis a terra deierminandi (1730); Dt ohservationihus 
figura telluris determinanda (1738) ; besides many less 
important works. 

See W. Ostwald's Klassiker der exacten Wissenschaften, No. 57 
(Leipzig, 1904), where Celsius's memoir on the thermometric scale 
is given in German with critical and biographical notes (p. 132) ; 
Marie, Histoire des sciences, viii. 30 ; Poggendorff 's Biog.-literarisches 
Handworterbuch. 

0EL8U8 (r. A.D. 178), a and-centuTy opponent of Christianity, 
known to us mainly through the reputation of his literary work. 
The True Word (or Account) Aoyew), published by 

Origen in 248, seventy years after its composition. In that year, 
though the Church was under no direct direat of attack, owing 

V. 20 
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to the inertia, of the emperor IMiilip the Arabian, the atmosphere 
was full of conflict. The empire was celebrating the loooth 
anniversary of its birth, and imperial aspirations and ideas were 
naturally prominent. Over against the stale and the worship 
of the Caesar stood as usual the Christian ideal of a rule and a 
citizenship not of this world, to which a thousand years were 
but as a day. A supernatural oride was blended with a natural 
anxiety, and it was at this juncture that Origen brought to light 
again a book written in the days of Marcus Aurelius, which 
but for the great Alexandrian might have been lost for ever. 
Sometimes quoting, sometimes paraphrasing, sometimes merely 
referring, he reproduces and replies to all Celsus s arguments. 
His work shows many signs of haste, but he more tluin compien- 
sates for this by the way in which he thus preserves a singularly 
interesting memorial of the 2nd century. When we remember 
that only about one- tenth of the True Word is really lost and that 
about three-quarters of wliat we have is verbatim text, it would 
be ungracious to carp at the method. 

Celsus opens the way tor Ins own attack by rehearsing the taunts 
l(!velle<l at tlui ChnsLuiiih by tlie Jews. Jesus was bom in adultery 
_ and nurtured on tin* wnsdom of Egypt. His a.ssertion of 

divine dignity is disproved by his poverty and his miscr- 
mrgum^a . ^^^^1 dinstians have no standing in the Old Tfsta* 

mont prophecies, and their tallc of a resuiTection that was only 
revealed to .some of their own adherents is foolishness. Cidsiis 
indeed says that the Jews are almost as ridiculous as the foes 
they attack ; th(‘ latter said the saviour from Heaven had come, 
the former still looked for his coming. However, the jews have 
the advantage ol being an ancient iidlion wnth an ancient laith. 
The idea of an liicarmitioii of God is absurd ; w hy sliould the human 
rac(' think itself so superior to bees, ants and (‘lephaiits as to be put 
in this nniejne relation to its maker P And why should God choose 
to come to men as a Jew ? The Cliristian idea of a special providence 
IS nonsense, an insult to thi‘ deity. Chri.stians are like a council of 
Irogs in a marsh ot a synod of worm.s on a dunghill, croaking and 
squeaking. “ For our sakes was the w'orld created.** It is much 
more reasonable to believe that each part of the w'orld has its own 
special deity ; prophets and siqjernatural messengers had fors(K>tli 
appeared in more places than one. Besides being bad philosophy 
based on fictitious history, CJiristianity is not re.spectable. Celsus 
does not indeed repeat the Thyostean charges so frequently brought 
against Christians by their calumniators, but he says the Christian 
teachers who are mainly weavers and cobblers have no power ovtT 
men of education. The qualifications for conversion arc ignorance 
and childish timidity. Like all quacks they gatlier a crowd of .slaves, 
children, women and idlers. “ 1 sj>eak bitterly alx>ut this," says 
Celsus, " because I feel bitterly. When we are invited to the My’s- 
tcrics the masters use another tone. They say, ‘ Come to ns ye 
wlio are of clean hand.s and pure speech, ye who are unstained by 
crime, who have a good conscience towards God, wlio have done 
jn.stly and lived uprightly.’ The Jews say. ‘ Come to us ye who are 
sinners, ye who are fools or children, ye who are miseralile, and ye 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven." The rogue, the thu*f, the 
burglar, the poisoner, the spoiler of temples and tombs, these arc 
their proselytes. Jesus, tJiey .say, wa.s .sent to save .sinners; was 
he not sent to help those who have kept thcmselvc.s free from sin ? 
They pretend that God will save the unjicst man if he repents and 
humbles himself. The just man who has held steady from the 
cratlle in the ways of virtue He will not look upon." He pours scorn 
upon the exorcists - wlio were clearly 111 league with the demons them- 
selves — and upon the excesses of the itinerant and undisciplined 
" prophets " who roam through cities and camps and commit to 
everlasting fire cities and lands and their inhabitants. Above all 
Christians are disloyal, and every church is an illicit collegium, an 
msiiiuation deadly at any time, but especially so under Marcus 
Aurelius. Why cannot Christians attach themselves to the great 
philosopliic and political authorities of the world ? A properly 
understood worship of gods and demons is quite compatible with 
a purified monotheism, and they might as well give un the mad 
idea of winning the authorities over to their faith, or 01 hoping to 
attain anything like universal agreement on divine things. 

Celsus and Porphyry {q.v.) are the two early literary opponents 
of Christianity who have most claim to consideration, and it is 
Th9 worth noticing that, while they agree alike in high 

phUo aims, in skilful address and in devoted toil, their 

Mophjoi religious standpoints are widely dissimilar. Porphyiy 
Ce/aus. above all a pure philosopher, but also a man of deep 
religious feeling, whose quest and goal are the knowledge of 
God ; Celsus, the friend of Lucian, though sometimes <^ed 
Epicurean and sometimes Platonist, is not a professed philosopher 
at all, but a man of the world, really at heart an agnostic, like 
Caecilius in Minucius Felix (g.v.), whose religion is nothing more 


or less than the Empire. He is keen, positive, logical, combining 
with curious dashes of scepticism many genuine moral convic- 
tions and a good knowledge of the various national religions and 
mythologies whose relative value he is able to appreciate, “ Jlis 
manner of thought is under the overpowering influence of the 
eclectic Platonism of tlie time, and not of tlie doctrine of the 
Epicurean school. He is a man of the world, of philosophic cul- 
ture, who accepts much of the influential Platonism of the time 
but has absorbed little of its positive religious .sentiment. In 
his antipathy to Christianity, wliich appears to him barbaric 
and superstitious, he gives himself up to the scepticism and 
satire of a man of the world through which he comes in contact 
with Epicurean tendencies.” He quotes approvingly from the 
Timaeus of Plato : ” It is a hard thing to find out the Maker and 
Father of tliis universe, and after having found him it is im- 
possible to make him known to all.“ J Philosophy can at bt;st 
impart to the fit some notion of him which the t‘loct soul must 
itself devcltip. 'J’he Cliristian on the contrary maintained that 
(jod is known to us as far as need be in C'hrist, and He is accessible 
to all. Another sharp antithesis was the problem of evil. Celsus 
made evil constant in amount as being the correlative of matter. 
Hence his scorn of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
held then in a very crude form, luid his ridicule of any attcmjit 
to raise the vulgar masses from their degradation. The real root 
of the difliculty to Platonist as to Griostic was his sharp antithesis 
of form as good and matter as evil. 

Opinion at one time inclined to the view that the True Word 
was written in Rome, but the evidence (wholly iriLerrial) points 
much more decisively to an Egyptian, and in particular 
an Alexandrian origin. Not only do the many intimate ^ 
references to ICgyptian history and customs .support 
this position, but it is clear that the Jews of Celsus are 
not Western or Roman Jews, but belong to the Orient, and 
especially to that cin’le of Judaism which had received and 
assimilated the idea of the Logos. 

The date also is clearly defirid. Besides the general indication 
that the Empire was passing tliruugh a military crisis, wliich 
points to the long struggle waged by Marcus Aurelius against the 
Marcomanni and other (Germanic trilxis, there is a reference 
{Contra Celsum, viii. 69) to the rescript of that emperor impressing 
on governors and magistrates the duty of keeping a strict watch 
on extravagances in religion. This edict dales from 176-177, 
and inaugurated the persecution which lasted from that time 
till the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180. During these years 
Commodus was associated with Marcus in the iiapcriurn, and 
Celsus has a reference to this joint rule (viii. 71). 

Celsus shows himself familiar with the story of Jewish origins. 
Any pagan who wished to understand and criticize Christianity 
intimately Iiad to begin by learning from the Jews, 
and this accounts for the opening chapters of his argu- thebutotr 
ment. He has a good knowledge of Genesis sindofCbrU^ 
Exodus, refers to the stories of Jonah, Daniel (vii. 
and Enoch (v. 52), hut does not make much use of the 
Prophets or the Psalter. As regards the New Testament his 
position is closely in agreement with that reflected in the con- 
temporary Acts of the Martyrs of Scili, He speaks of a Christian 
collection of writings, and knew and used tlie gospels, but was 
influenced less by the fourth than by the Synoptics. There is 
more evidence of Pauline ideas than of Pauline letters. 

The gnostic sects and their writings were well known to him 
(viii. 15 and vi. 25), and so was the work of Marcion. There are 
indications, too, of an acquaintance with Justin Martyr and the 
Sibylline literature (vii. 53, cp. v. 61). “ He is perfectly aware 
of the internal differences between Christians, and he is familiar 
with the various stages of development in the history of their 
religion. These are cleverly employed in order to heighten the 
impression of its. instability. He plays off the sects against the 
CatboUc Church, the primitive age gainst the present, Christ 
against the apostles, the various revisions of the Bible against 
the trustworthiness of the text and so forth, though he admits 
that everything was not really so bad at first as it is at present.” 

. The True Word had ve^^ little influence either on the mutual 
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relations of Church and State, or on classical literature. Echoes 
of it are found in Tcrtullian and in Minucius Felix, and then it 
lay forgotten until Origen gave it new life. A good deal of the 
neo-Platonic polemic naturally went back to Celsus, and both 
the ideas and phrases of the True Word are found in Porphyry 
and Julian, though the closing of the New Testament canon in 
the meantime somewhat changed the method of attack for these 
writers. 

Of more importance than these matters is the light which the 
book sheds on the strength of the Church about the year i8o. 
Jt is of course easy to sec that Celsus had no apprehension of 
the spiritual needs even of his own day which it was the Christian 
purpose to satisfy, that he could not grasp anything of the new 
life enjoyed by the poor in spirit, and that he underrated the signi- 
firancc of the Church, regarding it simply as one of a number of 
warring sections (mostly Gnostic), and so seeing only a mark 
of weakness. And yet, there is all through an undercurrent which 
runs hard against his surface verdicts, and here and there comes 
to expression. He is lx>und to admit that Christianity has been 
stated reasonably ; against the moral teaching of Jesus he can 
only bring the lamcj charge of plagiarism, and with the Christian 
assertion that the Logos is the Son of God he completely accords. 
Most suggestive, however, is his closing appeal to the Christians. 
“ Come,’’ he says, “ don’t hold aloof from the common regime. 
Take your place by the empet*or's side. Don’t claim for yourselves 
another empire, or any special position.” Jt is an overture for 
peace. “ If all were to follow your example and abstiiin from 
politics, the affairs of the world would fall into the hands of 
wild and lawless barbarians ” (viii. 68). Ff)rced to admit that 
(’hristians are not infructuosi in negotiis, he wants them to be 
good citizens, to retain their own belief but conform to the state 
religion. It is an earnest and striking appeal on behalf of the 
Empire, which was clearly in great danger, and it shows the terms 
offered to the Church, as well as the strength of the Church at the 
tin\e. Numerically, Christians n^ have formed perl^aps a tenth 
ot the population, i.e, in Alexandra there would be fifty or sixty 
thousand, but their power in a community was out of all pro- 
portion to their mere numbers. 

LiriiKATCKJi. — Th. Keim, CeUua’ Wahfcs Wnrl (1873) : Pelagaud, 
I^iitde sur Celse (1878) ; K. J. Neumana's edition in ScrifJtores 
(h'tied qiti Christianam impugnavenmt teli^iouam, and article in 
Hanrk-Hrt’/COg's Reahnevk, fur f>rot. Tkeot., where a very full bihlio- 
Rraphv is given. See also W. Moeller, Kist. of the Chr. Church, i. 
jOy ft.; A. llamack. Expansion of Christianity, ii. 129 ff. ; J. A. 
Froude, Short Studies, iv. 

CELT, or Kelt, the generic name of an ancient people, the bulk 
of whom inhabited tiic central and western parts of Europe. 
( For the sense of a primitive stone tool, see the separate article, 
later.) Much confusion has arisen from the inaccurate use of 
the terms “ C elt ” and “ Celtic.” It is the practice to speak of 
the dark-complexioned people of France, Great Britain and 
Ireland as ” black Celts,” although the ancient writers never 
applied the term ” Celt ” to any dark-complexioned person. To 
them great stature, fair hair, and blue or grey eyes were the 
characteristics of the Celt The philologists have added to the 
confusion by classing as “ Celtic ” the speeches of the dark- 
complexioned races of the west of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland. But, though usage has made it convenient in this work 
to employ the term, ” Celtic ” cannot be properly applied to 
what is really ‘‘ Gaelic.” 

'I’he ancient writers regarded as homogeneou-s all the fair- 
haired peoples dwelling north of the Alps, the Greeks terming them 
all KeltoL Physically tliey fall into two loosely-divided groups, 
which .shade off into each other. The first of these is restricted 
to north-western Europe, having its chief seat in Scandinavia. 
It is distinguished by a long head, a long face, a narrow aquiline 
nose, blue eyes, very light hair and great stature. Those are the 
peoples usually termed Teutonic by modern writers. The other 
group is marked by a round head, a broad face, a nose often 
rather broad and heavy, haael-grey eyes, light chestnut hair ; 
they are thick-set and of medium height. This race is often 
termed ” Celtic ” or Alpine ” from the fact of its occurrence 
all along the great mountain chain from south-west France, in 


Savoy, in Switzerland, the Po valley and Tirol, as well as in 
Auvergne, Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, the Ardennes and 
the Vosges. It thus stands midway not only geographically but 
also in physical features between the ” Teutonic ” type of Scandi- 
navian and the so-called “Mediterranean race ” with its long head, 
long face, its rather broad nose, dark brown or black hair, dark 
eyes, and slender form of medium height. The “ Alpine race ” 
is commonly supposed to be Mongoloid in origin and to have come 
from Asia, the home of round-skulled races. But it is far more 
probable that they arc the same in origin as the dark race south 
of them and the tall fair race north of them, and that the broad- 
ness of their skulls is simply due to their having been long 
domiciled in mountainous regions. Thus the “ Celtic ” ox 
{Hos Icmf^ifrons), from remote ages the common type in the 
Alpine regions, is characterized by the height of its forehead 
above the orbits, by its highly-developed occipital region, and its 
small horns. Not only do animals change their physical character- 
istics in new environment, but modern peoples when settled in 
new surroundings for even one or two centuries, the American 
of New England and the Boer of South Africa, prove that man 
is no less readily affected by his surroundings. 

The northern race has ever kept pressing down on the broad- 
skulled, brown-complexioned men of the Alps, and intermixing 
with them, and at times has swept right over the great mountain 
chain into the tempting regions of the south, producing such 
races as the Cclto-Ligyes, Celtiberians, Celtillyrians, Cel to- 
I’hracians and Celto-Scythians. In its turn the Alpine race has 
pressed down upon their darker and less warlike kindred of the 
south, either driven down before the tall sons of the north or 
swelling the hosts of the latter as they swept down south. 

As the natives of the southern peninsula came into contact 
with these mixed people, who though differing in the shape of the 
skull nevertheless varied little from each other in speech and 
colour of their hair and eyes, the ancient writers termed them all 
“ Keltoi.” But as the most dreaded of these Celtic tribes came 
down from the shores of the Baltic and Northern Ocean, the 
ancients applied the name Colt to those peoples who are spoken 
of as Teutonic in modern parlance. The I'eutons, whose name is 
generic for Germans, appear in history along witli the Cimbri, 
universally held to be Celts, but coming from the same region as 
the Guttoncs (Goths) by the shores of the Baltic and North Sea. 
Again, the Germani themselves first appear in the Celtic host 
destroyed by Marcellus at Clastidium in 225 u.c. All the true 
Celtae or Galatae in France had come across the Rhine ; the 
Belgic tribes in northern France were Cimbri, who also had crossed 
tlie Rhine : in Caesar’s day the Germans were still constantly 
crossing that river, and so-called Gauls who lived near the 
Germans, e.g. the 'J’reveri, closely resembled the latter in their 
habits, while in later times were to come Goths and Franks from 
beyond the great river. It is then not strange that the Gallic 
name for a henchman (mnhacius) is the same as the Gothic 
{ambtTht$\ 

The earliest invaders, under the name of Celtae, had occupied 
all central Gaul, doubtless mixing with the aboriginal Ligurians 
and Iberians, who, however, maintained themselves respectively 
in the later Provence and in Aquitania. The Celts had firmly 
established themselves by the 7 th century B.c. and we know not 
how long before, the Bituriges (whose name survives in Berri) 
being the dominant tribe. In the Alps and the Danube valley 
some of the Celts had dwelt from the Stone Age ; there they had 
developed the working of copper, discovered bronze (an alloy of 
copper and tin), and the art of smelting iron (see Hallstatt). 
The Umbrians, who were part of the Alpine Celts, had been 
pressing down into Italy frcfm the Bronze Age, though checked 
completely by the rise of the Etruscan power in the xoth, century 
B.c. The invention of iron weapons made the Celts henceforth 
irresistible. One of the earliest movements after this discovery 
was probably that of the Achaeans of Homer, who about 145c 
B.a invaded Greece (see Achaeans), bringing with them the 
use of iron and broo^es, the practice of cremating the dead^ 
and the style of omameat known as Geometric. Later the 
Cimmerians (see Scythia and Cimisbrii) passed down from the 
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Cimbric Chersonese, doubtless following the amber routes, and 
then turned east along the Danube, some of their tribes, e.g. the 
I reres, settling in I'hrace, and crossing into Asia ; others 
settled in southern Russia, leaving their name in the Crimea ; 
then when hard pressed by the Scythians most of them passed 
round the east end of the Euxine into Asia Minor, probably 
being the people known as Gimirri on Assyrian monuments, 
and ravaged that region, the relics of the race finally settling at 
Sinope. 

At the beginning of the 6th century n.c. the Celts of France 
had grown very powerful under the Biturigian king Ambigatus. 
They appear to have spread southwards into Spain, occupying 
most of that country as far south as Gades (Cadiz), some tribes, 
e.g. Turdentani and Turduli, forming permanent settlements 
and being still powerful there in Roman times ; and in northern 
central Spain, from the mixture of Celts with the native Iberians, 
the population henceforward was called Celtiberian. About 
this time also took place a great invasion of Italy ; Segovisus 
and Bellovisus, the nephews of Ambigatus, led armies through 
Switzerland, and over the Brenner, and by the Maritime Alps, 
respectively (Civy v. 34). 'Lhe tribes who sent some of their 
numbers to invade Italy and settle there were the Bituriges, 
Arverni, Senones, Aedui, Ambarri, Carnuti and Aulcrci. 

Certain material remains found in north Italy, e.g. at Sesto 
Calende, may belong to this invasion. The next great wave of 
Celts recorded was that which swept down on north Italy 
shortly before 400 n.r, 'J'hc.sc invaders broke up in a few years 
the Etruscan power, and even occupied Rome herself after the 
disaster on the Allia (300 B.c.). Bought ofT by gold they with- 
drew from Rome, but they continued to hold a great part of 
northern Italy, extending as far south as Sena Gallica (Stm- 
gaglia)j and henceforward they were a standing source of danger 
to Rome, especially in the Samnite Wars, until at last they were 
either subdued or expelled, e.g. the Boii from the plains of the 
Po. At the same time as the invasion of Italy they had made 
fresh descents into the Danube valley and the upper Balkan, 
and perhaps may have pushed into southern Russia, but at this 
time they never made their way into Greece, though the Athenian 
ladies copied the style of hair and dress of the Cimbrian women. 
About 280 B.c. the Celts gathered a great host at the head of the 
Adriatic, and accompanied by the Illyrian tribe of Autariatae, 
they overthrew the Macedonians, overran Thessaly, and invaded 
Phocis in order to sack Delphi, but they were finally repulsed, 
chiefly by the efforts of the Aetolians (279 B.C.). The remnant 
of those who returned from Greece joined that part of their army 
which had remained in Thrace, and marched for the Hellespont. 
Here some of their number settled near Byzantium, having 
conquered the native 'J’hrarians, and made Tyle their capital. 
The Byzantines had to pay them a yearly tribute of 80 talents, 
until on the death of the Gallic king Cavarus (some time after 
220 B,c.) they were annihilated by the Thracians. 'I'he main 
body of the Gauls who had marched to the Hellespont crossed it 
under the leadership of Leonnorius and Lutarius. Straightway 
they overran the greater part of Asia Minor, and laid under 
tribute all west of I’aurus, even the Seleucid kings. At last 
Attila, king of Pergamum, defeated them in a series of battles 
commemorated on the Pergamene sculptures, and henceforth 
they were confined to a strip of land in the interior of Asia Minor, 
the Galatia of history. Their three tribes — Trocmi, Tolisto- 
bogians and Tectosages — submitted to Rome (i8q b.c.), but they 
remained autonomous till the -death of their king Amyntas, 
when Augustus erected Galatia into a province. Their descend- 
ants were probably the “ foolish Galatians ” to whom St Paul 
wrote (see Galatia). 

Ancient writers spoke of all these Gauls as Cimbri, and identi- 
fied them with the Cimmerians of earlier date, who in Homeric 
times dwelt on the ocean- next to the Laestrygones, in a region 
of wintry gloom, but where the sun set not in summer. Nor was 
it only towards the south and the Hellespont that the Celtic 
tide ever set. They passed eastward to the Danube mouth and 
into southern Russia, as far as the Sea of Azov, mingling with 
the Scythians, as is proved by the name Celto-scytlis. Mithra- 


dates VI, of Pontus seems to have negotiated with them to gain 
their aid against Rome, and Bituitus, a Gallic mercenary, was 
with him at his death. 

The Celts had continually moved westwards also. The Belgae, 
who were Cimbric in origin, had spread across the Rhine and 
given their name to all northern France and Belgium {Gallia 
Belgica). Many of these tribes sent colonies over into south- 
eastern Britain, where they had been masters for some two 
centuries when Caesar invaded the island (see Britain). But 
there is evidence that from the Bronze Age there had been settlers 
in northern Britain who were broad-skulled and cremated their 
dead, a practice which had arisen in south Germany in the early 
Bronze Age or still earlier. It is not unlikely that, as tradition 
states, there were incursions of Celts from central Gaul into 
Ireland during the general Celtic unrest in the 6th century b.c. 
It is certain that at a later period invaders from the continent, 
bringing with them the later Iron Age culture, commonly called 
T^ne, which had succeeded that of Hallstatt, had settled in 
Ireland. Not only are relics of La 'J’^ne culture found in Ireland, 
but the oldest Irish epics celebrate tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed 
heroes, armed and clad in Gallic fashion, who had come from the 
continent. The C!elts in Ital)^, in the Balkan, in France and in 
Britain, overspread the Indo-European peoples, who differed 
from themselves but slightly in speech. The Celts represented 
Indo-European q by />, whilst the Greeks, Illyrians, Thracians, 
Ligurians, and aborigines of France, Britain and Ireland 
rcpre.scntod it by h, c or qu. 'i'hc ITmbrian-Sabellian tribes had 
the same phonetic peculiarity as the Celts. Thus Gallic peior 
(petor-ritum, “ four-wheeler ”), Umbrian petur, Homeric trurvfH^j 
Boeotian (Achaean) irirrapift, Welsh pedwar : but Gaelic ceihir, 
Lai. qtiaiuor. The Celts are thus clearly distinguished from 
the Gaclic-spcaking dark race of Britain and Ireland, and in spite 
of usage it must he understood that it is strictly misleading 
to apply the term Celtic to the latter language. 

See also Ridgeway. Early A^of Greece, vol. i., and Oldest Irish 
Epic ; Ripley, The liaces of Eur9^>e ; Sergi, The Mediterranean Race. 

(W\ Ri.) 
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Introduction . — The Celtic languages form one group of the 
Indo-European family of languages. As might be expected from 
their geographical distribution, they hold a position between 
the Italic and Teutonic groups. 'I'hey are distinguished from 
these and other branches of the family by certain well-marked 
characteristics, the most notable of which are the loss of initial 
and inter-vocalic />, cf. Ir. athair with Lat. pater \ Ir. /5w, 
“ full,'’ Welsh Hawn, Breton lemi, with Lat. plenus ; Gaulish 
are-, “ beside,” Ir, ar. Welsh, Breton ar, with Or. vtfjl, irapd ; 
and the change of 1. E. e to i, cf. Ir. fir, ” true,” Welsh gfioir, 
Breton g7£>«>, Lat. tterus. We may further mention that the 1. 1'., 
labialized velar gv is represented by b, e.g. Ir. bo, ” cow,” Welsh 
buwch, Gr. fiov'i, Sanskr. gdus', Ir. ben, “woman,” Gr. yvm]. 
whilst the medial aspirates bh, dh, gh result in simple voiced 
stops. J.F.. sonant r and I become ri, It. Other distinctive 
features of the modem dialects are not found in Gaulish, partly 
owing to the character of the monuments. Such are the -ss- 
preterite and the fusion of simple prepositions with pronominal 
elements, e.g. Ir. fri^umm, “ against me,” Welsh wrik-yf, Breton 
ouz-inn. 'J’he initial mutations which are so characteristic of 
the living languages did not arise until after the Romans had 
left Britain. The Celtic languages betray a surprising affinity 
with the Italic dialects. Indeed, these two groups seem to stand 
in a much closer relationship to one another than any other pair. 
As features common to both Celtic and Italic we may mention : 
(1) the gen. sing, ending -f df masc. and neut. stems in ; (2) 
verbal nouns in -tion ; (3) the b- future ; (4) the passive forma- 
tion in -r. 

The various Celtic dialects may be divided as follows : — (i) 
Gaulish ; (2) Goidelic, including Irish, Scottish Gaelic, and Manx ; 
(3) Brythonic, including Welsh, Breton and Cornish. Gaulish 
and Brythonic, like Oscan and Umbrian among the Italic 
dialects, change the I. E. labialized velar guttural qv to p, whilst 
the Goidelic dialects retain the qv which later gives up the labial 
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element and becomes e.g. Gaulish petor-, “ four/" Ir. eeiktr, 
Welsh peiguar, Breton pe%)ar, Lat. quaituor ; Ir. da, “ who,” 
Welsh pwy, Lat. quis ; Gaulish epo-, ” horse,” Welsh eh-ol, 
Breton eb-eul, Ir. ech, Lat. equus. Several attempts have been 
made to prove the existence of Celtic dialects with qv on the 
continent. Forms containing p occur in the Coligny calendar, 
discovered in 1897, hy the * ide of others with qv, a state of affairs 
not yet satisfactorily accounted for. The Rom tablets, dis- 
covered in 1898, have not been interpreted as yet, but /> forms 
arc found on them exclusively. In an excursus we shall deal 
with the language of the Piets. 

No comprohensive handbook of the Ct^ltic languages on the lines 
of Grdber's Grundriss der romanischen Philologie or Paur.s Grundnss 
dev germanischen Philologie was available in 1909. The reader may 
refer to Windisch’s article “ Kelti.sche Sprachen " in Ersch und 
Gruber's Allgemeinc Encyklopddie dev W i&senschaften undKunste, and 
V. Tourneur, Esquisse d'une hisioire des Etudes celHques (Liege, 1905; 
vol. ii. with full f)ihliography). Also H. Zimmer, “ Die kclt. Littera- 
turen " in Die Kultuv d. Geeenwart, T. i. Abh. xi. 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1 909. The materials for the study of the older forms of the languages 
are to be found in Zeuss's Grammatica Celtica as revised by Ebel. 
A comparative grammar of the Celtic dialects has been prepared by 11. 
Pedersen (Gottingen, iyo8). See also Whitley Stokes and A. Bezzen- 
berger, Wortschatz der keltischen Sprncheinheit (Gottingen, 1894). 

I. Gaulish. — Celtic place-names are found as far east as 
the Dniester and Dobrudja, and as far north as Westphalia. 
The language of the Galatians in Asia Minor must have stood 
in a very close relation to Gaulish. Indeed few traces of dialect- 
ical differences arc to be observed in continental Celtic. Unfor- 
tunately no literary monuments written in the ancient speech of 
Gaul have come down to us, though Caesar makes mention of 
religious poems orally transmitted by the Druids, and we also 
hear of bardi and vates. But a large number of personal and 
place-names have been preserved. The classical writers have, 
moreover, recorded a certain number of Gaulish words which can 
generally be identified without difficulty by comparing them with 
words still living in the modem dialects, e.g. pempedula, ** cinque- 
foil,” cf. Welsh pump, “five,” and deilen, “leaf”; ambactus, 
Welsh amaeth ; petorritum, “ four-wheeled chariot,” cf. Welsh 
pcdivar, ” four,” and Ir. roth, ” wheel,” or riih, “ course.” We 
have further between thirty and forty inscriptions (three in 
north Italy) which wo may without hesitation ascribe to the Gauls. 
These inscriptions arc written in either N. Etruscan or Greek 
or Latin characters. We are thus in a position to reconstruct 
much of the old system of declension, which resembles Latin very 
closely on the one hand, and on the other represents the forms 
which arc postulated by the O. Ir. paradigms. Hence Gaulish 
is particularly valuable as preserving the final vowels which 
liave disappeared in early Irish and Welsh, The few verb-forms 
which occur in the remains of Gaulish are quite obscure and 
have not hitherto admitted of a satisfactory explanation. The 
statements of ancient authors with regard to the Belgae are 
conflicting, but there cannot be much doubt that the language of 
the latter was substantially the same as Gaulish. Caesar observes 
that there was little difference between the speech of the Gauls 
and the Britons in his day, and we may regard Gaulish as 
closely akin to the ancestor of the Brythonic dialects. It is 
difficult to say when Gaulish finally became extinct. It dis- 
appeared very rapidly in the south of France, but lingered on, 
possibly till the 6th century, in the northern districts, and it 
seems unnecessary to discredit Jerome’s statement that the 
speech of the Galatians in Asia Minor bore a strong resemblance 
to the language he had heard spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Trier. There is no evidence that Breton has been influenced 
by continental Celtic. The number of Gaulish words which have 
come down in the Romance languages is remarkably small, 
and though at first sight the sound-changes of French and 
Welsh seem to bear a strong likeness to one another, any influence 
of Gaulish pronunciation on French is largely discounted when 
we find the same changes occurring in other dialects where there 
is little or no question of Celtic influence. 

The proper names occurring in classical writers, on inscriptions 
and corns, have been collected by A. Holder in his monument^ 
Altceltischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig, 1896-1908). The inscriptions 
have been most recently treated by J. Rhys in the Proceedings of 
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the British Academy, vol. ii. .Sec also a paper in this volume entitled 
*' Celtae and Galli " by the same author for the text of the Coligny and 
Rom inscriptions. 'The value of Gaulish for grammatical pur- 
poses is set forth by Whitley Stokes in a paper on “ Celtic Declen- 
sion " in the Proceedings of the London Phuological Society (1885- 
1886). For the extent over which Gaulish was spoken, its relation 
to Latin and its influence on Romance, sec E. Windisch's article on 
" Keltische Sprache ” in the section "Die vorromanischen Volks- 
sprachen " in Grdber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie'*, vol. i. 
PP- 373 ff* Gf. further the introduction to J. Loth's Chrestomathie 
hretonne (Paris, 1890) ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d VHude des 
(^‘^uiUs^^dtiques (Paris, 1906) ; R. Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches 

IT. Goidelic and Brythonic. — When the monuments of the 
Celtic dialects of the British Islands begin to appear, we And a 
wide divergence between the two groups. We can only mention 
some of the more important cases here. The Brythonic dialects 
have gone very much farther in giving up inflectional endings than 
Goidelic. In Irish all final syllables in general disappear except 
long vowels followed by ^ or r and u < 0 preceded by i. But these 
reservations do not hold good for Brythonic. Thus, whilst 
O. Irish possesses five cases the Brythonic dialects have only 
one, and they have further lost the neuter gender and the dual 
number in substantives. In phonology there are also very 
striking differences, apart from the treatment of the labialized 
velar qv already mentioned. The sonant n appears in Brythonic 
as an, whereas in Goidelic the nasal disappears before k, t with 
compensatory lengthening of the vowel, e.g. I. E. "^kmtom, Ir. 
dt, ” hundred,” W. cant, Bret, kant ; Prim. Celt, ^jovnko-, 

0. Tr. 6ac, Mod. Ir. 6g, “ young, ” W, ieuanc, Bret, iaouank. 

/, k standing after a vowel and preceding I, n (and also r \i k 
precede) disappear in Goidelic with compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel, ^*.g. Prim. Celt. Ir. sdl/* heel,” W^.sawdl] 

Prim. Celt. *petno-, Ir. en, “ bird,” O. W. etn, Mod. W. edn. 

Similarly b, d, g disappear in Goidelic when standing after a vowel 
and preceding /, r, n with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, but in Welsh they produce a vowel forming a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel, e.g. Prim. Celt. *neblo-, Ir. nil, ” cloud,” 
W. niwl ; Prim. Celt. *ogno-, cf. Lat. agnus, Ir. uan, ” lamb,” 
from W. oen ; Prim. Celt. *vegno-, cf. Ger. Wagen, Ir. 
fen, ** wagon,” 0 . W. guein, Mod. W. guiain. The Goidelic 
dialects have preserved the vowels of accented syllables on the 
whole better than Brythonic. Thus Brythonic has changed 
Prim. Celt. a ( = I. E. a, 0) to o{W. aw, Bret, eu) ; and Prim. Celt. 
M to i, e.g. Ir. brdthir, ” brother,” W. brawd, Bret, breut ; 
Gauli.sh dunum, Ir. dim, ” fort,” W. din. Already in Gaulish 
the I. E. diphthongs show a tendency to become simple long 
vowels and the latter are treated differently by Goidehc and 
Brythonic. In early times I. E. eu, ou both became 0 and I. E. 
ei gave e. In Goidelic d, e, in accented syllables were diphthong- 
ized in the early part of the 8th century to ua, ia if the next 
syllable did not contain the vowels e or i, whereas in Brythonic 

0 gave u (written u) and e became in W. ui (wy), and in Bret. 

Of (oue), e.g. Gaulish Teuto-, Toutius, Ir. tuath, ” people,” W., 
Bret, tud ; Brythonic Lgig-cetum, Ir. Hath, ” grey,” W. llwyd, 
Bret. loued. Similarly in Jj| 4 n-words, Ir. ceir, fial,W. cwyr, 0 .Corn , 
guil, from I^t. cera, velum. Further I.E. ai, oi are preserved in 
Irish as ai {ae), oi (of). Mod. Ir. ao^ but in Welsh 1 . E. ai gave 
either ai or oe, whilst oi changed to u (written u), Ir. ioeh, side,” 
W., Bret, tu ; I. E. *oinos, ^n, ” one,” W., Bret, un ; Prim. 
Celt. *saitlo-, cf. Lat. hoedl, “ age,” Bret. hoal. 

In Goidelic accented e chaql|miy%‘ before i, u in the following 
syllable, cf. Ir. fid, “ woodraijB^lng. fedo, O. H. G. witu, and 

1 changes to e before a ^|^^der sixnilar conditions. In like 
manner u becomes 0 before a or 0, whilst 0 changes to u before 

1, u, cf. Ir. muir, ” sea,” Prim. Celt. *mori, genu < sing, mora. 
Of Brj^honic finals which disappear, d, i, (0), ; aldiie influence 
preceding vowels, whilst an i (y) which received £he stress in 
O. W. was also able to modify vowels which went before it. In 
Goidelic the combinations sqv, sv appear respectively as sc, s 
(medially /), but in Brythonic they both giYe chw ; Prim. Celt. 
'^sqvedon, Ir. scil, “ story,” W. ckwedl \ Prim. Celt. *svesor, 
Ir. siur, ” sister,” but mo fiur, ** my sister ” (whence Scottish 
piuihar by false de-aspiration), W. chwaer, Bret, c^hoar. In 
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Brythonic initial s becomes h in the 7th century, but this is 
unknown in Goidelic, e.g. Ir. salann, “ salt,” W. halen, Cornish 
kaloin, Bret, holenn ; Lat. se-menj Ir. sil, “ seed,” W. hiL Initial 
V gives / in Goidelic in the course of the 7th century, whereas 
in Br\'thonic it appears as gu, gw, cf. Lat. verus, Ir. fir, W., Brel. 
gwir. We may also mention that in Goidelic initial / and medial 

disappear, e.g, Gaulish Javincillus, W. ieuanc, ” young,” 
Bret, iouarik, Ir. dac^ 6 c ; W. hywyd, “ food,” Ir. biad. Post- 
consonanlio / in Brythonic sometimes gives -id (Mod. W. --ydd, 
Mod. Bret, -ez), e.g. Gaulish vn>io~, tiovio’, O. Bret, noivid, W. 
newydd, Bret, mmez, Ir, nue. \.V..-ld and-/)/ both appear in 
Goidelic as -cht but in Brythonic as -ith, cf. Lat. sepiem, O. Ir. 
seckt, VV. .•ieith, Bret. snz. 

We unfortunately know very little about the position of the 
stress in ancient Gaulish. According to Meyer-Liibke in place- 
names the penult was accented if the vowel was long, otherwise 
the stress lay on the preceding syllable, e.g. Augusiodumitn, 
O. Fr. Ostedun, now Auttui ; Cataldunos (Chalons), Tricasses 
(Kr. Troyes), Bituriges (Fr. Bourges). In Goidelic the stress, 
which is strongly expiratory, is always placed on the first syllable 
except in certain cases in verbs compounded with prepositional 
prefixes. In Old Welsh and Old Breton, on the other hand, the 
final .syllable, i.e. the primitive penult, received the stress, but 
in both languages the stress was sliifted in the middle period 
to the penultimate. The Goidelic dialects, like the Slavonic, 
distinguish between palatalized and nonpalatalized consonants, 
according as the consonant was originally lollovved by a front 
(e, i) or back vowel (a, 0, n), a phenomenon which is entirely 
unknown to Brythonic. 

Finally, the two groups differ radically in the matter of initial 
mutation or, as it is often called, aspiration. These mutations 
are by no means confined to initial consonants, as precisely the 
same changes have taken place under similar conditions in the 
interior of words. The Goidelic changes included under this head 
probably took place for the most part between the 5th and 7th 
centuries, whilst in Brythonic the process seems to liave begun 
and continued later. Jt is easier to fix the date of the changes in 
Brythonic than in Goidelic, as a number of British names are 
preserved in li\’c,s of saints, and it is possible to draw conclusions 
from the shape that British place-names assumed in the mouths 
of the Anglo-Saxons. In Goidelic, we find two mutations, the 
vocalic and tlte nasal. Initial mutation only takes place between 
words which belong together syntactically, and which form one 
single slress-group, Ihu.s between article, numeral, possessive 
pronoun or preposition, and a following substantive ; between 
a verbal prefix and the verb itself. 

1. Wlien the word causing mutation ended in a vowel we get the 
vocalic mutation, called by Irish grammarians as]>iration. The 
sounds affected are the tenues k (r), t. p ; the mediae g, d, b ; the 
liquids and nasals tn, n, r, I \ s, and Prim. Celt v (Ir. f, W. gw). At 
the ]jivsent day the results of this mutation in Irish and Welsh may 
be tabulated as follows. Where the sound is at variance with the 
traditional orthography, the latter is given in brackets. In the case 


OrifiinalV , . 

sound 1 1 ^ 1 ^ 

P 


*• d 


III 

IrihU . j fi(th) 

f(ph) 

3 (gl 0 

5 (dh) 

v,w{bh) 1 

^ v,w(mh) 

Welsh . 1 K I d 

b . 

V «il 

(Fdd) 

v(t) 1 

v(f) 




oi V, r, I in Goidelic we get a variety of «, r, I sound. In 

Welsh in the cast* of r, I, the alJ!iDl)||l|h^ni|^ial is a voiceless r, I written 
rh, ll. which on mutation becomc^j?ibK*^ and are written r, 1 . In 
Irish s becomes h written sh and^ne mutation of f is written pi, 
which, however, is now silent. Examples : — Irish, cm, “ hound,” 
do chu, “ thy hound ” ; \Wilsh ci, dv gi {do. dv represent a Prim. 
Celt. ^ , Irish mdthair, " mother,” an mhdthair, ” the mother,” 

Welsh mam, y jam (the feiiiimiie of the article was originally *senld, 
snu/il). 

2. When the word causing mutation originally ended in a nasal, 
we get tlie nasal mutation called by Irish grammarians oclipst*. 
The sounds affected are M {c), i, p \ g, d, b \ Prim. Celt, v (Ir. /, W, 

f w). ill mod. Irish and mod. Wel-sli the results are tabulated below. 

ri.sh / becomes w written bh, whilst W. gw givx’s ngw. Examples : — 
Irish hliadhna, ” year,” senrht m-bliadhha, " seven years,” cf. Latin 
sepiem. Welsh blvnedd, saith mlynedd ; Irish Hr, ” country,” i d-Hr, 


” in a country,” Welsh ttef, “town,” yn nhref, “in a town,” cf, 
Latin in. 

3. Tn Welsh k {(), t, p undergo a further change when the word 


Original Sound 

k 

t 

P 

g 

d 

b 

Irish . 

g 

d 

b 

ng 

n 

m 

Welsh . 

ngh 

nil 

mh 

ng 



n 
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causing mutation originally ended in s. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to this consonantal mutation in Goidelic. In this case k (r), t, p 
become the s])iranls x Uk), th, f [ph), e.g. tad, ” lather,” ei thad, " her 
lather.” a represents a prunitive *csius. In the interior of words in 
Brythonic, c<, pp, ti give the same result as initial k, t, p by this 
mutation. 

The relation in which the other Celtic dialects stand to this 
system will be mentioned below in dealing with the. various 
languages. It will be noted from what has been sai<l above that, 
with the exception of the different treatment of the labialized 
velar qv, and the nasal sonant n, the features which differentiate 
the BrvThonic from the Goidelic dialects first appear for the 
most part after the Romans had left Britain. At the beginning 
of the Christian era the difference between the tw’o groups ran 
only have been very slight. And Strachan has shown recently 
that Old Irish and Old Welsh agree in a ver)" striking manner 
in the use of the \'erbal particle to and in other syntactical 
peculiarities connected with the verb. 

(i.) Goidelic. The term Goidelic is used to embrace the Celtic 
dialects of Ireland, Scotland and the Isle of Man. In each case 
the national name for the speech is Gaelic (Ir. Gacdhlig, Scottish 
Gdidhiig, Manx Gailrk), from Ir. Scottish Gaodhal, Gaedheal, 
Mid. Ir. Gocdel, W. Givyddel, ” a Gael, inhabitant of Ireland or 
Scotland.” Old Irish may be regarded as the ancestor of Scottish 
and Manx Gaelic, as the forms of these dialects can be traced 
back to Old Irish, and there arc practically no monuments of 
Si’ottish and Manx in the oldest period. Scottish and Irish ma^ 
be regarded as standing to one another in inueh the same relation 
as broad Scottish and southern English. The di\'ergence.s of 
Scottish and Manx from Irish will be mentioned below, 'rbe 
language of the Ogam inscriptions is the oldest form of Goidelic 
with wliicb we are acquainted. Some 300 inscrijilions hav(‘ up 
to the present been discovered in this alphabet, the majoril}* of 
them hailing from the south- w^cst of Ireland (Kerry and Cork). 
In Scotland 22 are known, whilst in England and \Vale.s about 30 
have turned up. Most of the latter are in South Wales, but odd 
ones have been found in North Wales, Devon and Cornw’iill, 
and one lias occurred as far cast as Hampshire, 'khe Jslc of 
Man also possesses two. The letters in the oldest inscriptions arc 
formed by strokes or notches scored on either side of the edge 
of an upright stone. Thus w'e obtain the following alphabet : — 


/ M /// m m 

m K z r 


a o u e 


This system, which w^as eked out with other signs, would seem 
to have been framed in the south-west of Ireland by a person 
or persons who w'ere familiar with the Latin alphabet. Some of 
the inscriptions probably go hack to the 5th century and may 
even be earlier. As illustrations of the simplest forms of Ogam 
inscriptions we may mention the following : Doveti maqqi 
Cattini, i.e. ” (the stone) of Dovetos son of Cattmos ” ; Trenagusu 
Maqi Maqi-Treni is rendered in Latin Trenegussi Fill Macur 
treni hie jarit ; Sagramm Maqi Cunaiami, “(the stone) of 
Sagramnos son of Cunotamos ” ; Ovanos avi Ivacailos, “(the 
stone) of Ovanus descendant of Ivacattus.” It will be seen that 
in the oldest of these inscriptions q is still kept apart from k (c), 
and that the final syllables have not disappeared (cf. maqqi, 
O. Ir. maicc), but it appears certain that in Ogamic writing 
stereotyped forms were used long after they had disappeared in 
ordinary speech. Several stones Contain bilingual inscriptions, 
but the ke^ to the Ogam alphabet i.s supplied by a treatise on 
Ogamic writing contained in the Book of Ballymote, a manuscript 
of the late 14th century. It should be mentioned that the Welsh 
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Stones are early whilst the Scottish ones are almost without 
exception late, and several of the latter have so far defied 
interpretation. In addition to the Irish Ogams there are a 
number of Christian inscriptions in Latin clmracter, but, with 
one exception, they are not older than the 8th century. 

See R. R. Brash, The Ogam Inscrihed Monumefiis of the Gaedkil 
(r.ondon, 1879) ; R. A. Stewart Macalister, Studies in Irish Epi- 
graphy (London), vol. i. (1897), vol. li. 1902, vol. iii. 1907. The Welsh 
inscriptions are contained in J. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology^ 
(London, 1870). Tlie Scottish stones have also been treated by l^ys 
in the Proceedings of the Scottish Society of Antiqtmries (Edinburgh, 
1892). See also G. M. Atkinson for the tract in the Book of Bally- 
mote, Kilkenny Journal of Archaeology (1874). The Irish Christian 
inscriptions were published l^y Margaret Stokes as the annual volumes 
of the Roy. Hist, and Archacol. Association of Ireland (1870- 
1877), and have been republished by R. A. Stewart Macalister. 


(a) Irish. — Wo are able to trace the history of the Irish 
language continuously for a period of 1200 years, and from the 
time that the literary documents begin we are better supplied 
with linguistic material for the study of the language than is the 
case with any other Celtic dialect. At tlie same time that form 
of Irish which is to be found in the oldest documents has preserved 
a number of features which have entirely, or almost entirely, 
disappeared from the Brythonic languages. For this reason 
scholars have largely occupied themselves with Irish, which for 
purposes of comparative philology may be regarded as the classic 
Celtic language. 

The history of Irish is div'ided into throe periods : —Old Irish 
(700-1100), the documents mainly representing the language of 
the 8th and 9th centuries ; Middle Irish, extending roughly from 
1100 to i.'j.so ; Modem Irish from 1^^550 to the present day. These 
periods merge into one another to such an extent that no firm division 
can be made. The language of some manuscripts of the 14th century 
contains forms which arc really Old Irish, and Middle Irish ortho- 
graphy was jiartly employed bv historians and antiquarians in the 
middle of tlie 1 7th century. Old Irish, as compared with Brythonic, 
preserves a wealth of inflectional forms in declension and conjugation, 
but many of these tend to disappear very early. In the modem 
dialects of Ireland and Scotland there is a rigid rule of orthography 
(hat a palatalized, or, as it is termed, slender consonant in medial 
f»r I'lnal position, must be preceded by a jialatiil vowel (1), and a non- 
paUitalizud consonant by a non-palatal or broad vowel (a, o, u). Tliis 
is the famous rule of tlie grammarians known as caol le caol agtts 
Icnihan le leaihan (“ slender to slender and broad to broad ’’), but 
it is not so strictly adhered to in the spoken language as is commonly 
stated. In the older language the quality of medial and final con- 
sonants is only denoted very imperfectly, thus non -palatalized final 
consonants are regularly not denoted as Buch, e.g. O. and Mid. Ir. 
fir. Mod. Ir. fior. In Old and Mid. Irish the initial mutations are only 
regularly dtnioted in the case of the vocalic mutation of r, p, t. s, /, 
and the nasal mutation of h. d. g. The vocalic mutation of r, p. t. s, f 
was denoted by writing ch, ph, th, sh, fh, the first throe symbols of 
winch were derived from the Latin alphabet. Another me^od of 
denoting the mutation was to write a dot over the letter, originally 
tlie ]iuiictum delcns, which was justified in the case of mutated / as 
the latter early became silent. But no such devices were ready at hand 
in the case of the medial h, d, g, an<l the mutated forms of these con- 
sonants were consequently not rcjircscnted at all in the orthography. 
'J'lie same remark holds good in the ca.se of the nasal mutation 
(eclipse) of the tcMiues. But it is easy to d(‘monstrule that the same 
condition of atlairs a.s we find in the modern language must have 
obtained in dd Irish. This insufficiency of symbols renders the 
orlliograiihy of the early stages of the language very commicated. 
We find that b, d, g were used initially to denote the voiced stops, 
bul medially and finally they represent .spirants, the voiced stops in 
this ca.se being denoted by c, p, t. It is not until much later times 
that (lie n in the rautatt-d forms of the tenues, or the use of the dot, 
was e.x tended to the mediae. Thus in Mid. Irish we find do 
choimded (Mod. Ir. dobhoohtaibh)M'u\- Ir. fo-gab = Mod. Ir.doghabh. The 
ua^al mutationof c, /). / was first denoted by writing iheses^ids double 
and finally m tlie l8th century by writing gc, 6^. dt. The spirants 
arising out of Prim. Celt, g, d, b came in Old Irish to bo confused with 
those which developed out of Prim. Celt, p, t, h, in other than 
positions. In final positions in polysyllables we commonly find a 
and b written but medially th and ph, e.g. didnad, consolation, 
gen. smg. rff/W/m. For the ending cp. On the other 

hand w? Cmd g written medially and ch finally. These rules, however, 
are not yet applied in the oldest documents. . r .u. „ij 

When we turn to the inflections we find that most of , the old ter- 
minations have disappeared, but that their influence on 
consonants Is still felt and serves to distinguisli one form from 
another ; thus in the declension of fer, ** man.' nom. sing, fer, gcft. 
sing, pr, dat. sing, fiur, acc. sing, fer n-, noni. pi. pr, gen. pi. f*r t#-, 
coD'esponding to Prim. Celt. (Gaulish) viros, wn, 

wtfow, the influence of the following sound still 
cases from one another. In the later language the Initial mutations 


come more and more to be used for this purpose. In Middle Irish 
the declensions and conjugations are much simplified and the neuter 
gender is given up in substantives. In the verb the athematic con j uga- 
tion has disappeared and the distinction of primary and secondary 
endings is not observed. On the other hand Iriali has developed a 
peculiar system of absolute and conjoint inflection with different sets of 
endings, Thcconjoint enchngsare alw'aysiised in thecaseof compound 
verbs, and in simple verbs they are employed after certain proclitics, 
e.g. the negative particles. Thus bend, “ he bears,” is an absolute 
form; do-beir, “he gives,” ni heir, “he docs not bear," are conjoint 
forms. Further, the verb system is partly dominated by the various 
devices employed to express relatival function. There three 
main tyjics of conjugation in Old Irish corres]ionding to the Latin 
first, third and fourtli conjugations, the Latm types moneo and 
audio being diflicult to distinguish in Irish. In the modem language 
there is in reality but one coniugation. The old Irish verb system 
comprise.s present and imperfect mdicative, imi>erative, pres, sub- 
junctive in -d- or -s- with corre.sponding past subjunctive, liiture in 
-/-or -s- or -e-or with reduplication along with corresponding second- 
ary future, -s- preterite, preterite, reduplicated preterite, a 
preterite containing a long stem-vowel, togel her with deponential and 
passive form.s in-rd. This sy.stcm is eked out with the verbal prefix ro, 
which among other iunGtion.s changes a preterite into a perfect or 
a present into a perfect. Such a cumbrous system was bound to fall 
to pieces. A number of Isolated forms have come down, but the only 
tenses which have survived into the modern period are the present 
and imp>erfect indicative, the imperative, the present subjunctive, 
the -s- pretente, the -b- and -e- future with corresponding secondary 
forms, and some of the passive forms in -r. At the same time in tlie 
modern language tlu^re is an increasing tendency to use analytical 
forms. Two noteworthy features of the Irish verb remain to be 
mentioned. The one is the use of pronouns as objects infixed between 
particle and verb, or 111 a v^erb compounded with a preposition be- 
tween preposition and vH‘rb. There are two sets of forms according as 
to whether the verb occurs in a relative clause or not. Thus -m- is the 
ordinary infixed pronoun of the 1st pers. sing., wliilst -dom- ifi the 
corresponding relative form. In the 3rd pers. sing. a.spiration 
may be employed, e.g. ni ceil, “ he doe.s not hide,” ni cheil, “ he does 
not hide it.” This has been given up in the modern language. 
Secondly in verbs compounded with prepositions the accent of tlic 
verb varies according as to whether the vrrt> is u.sed enclitically 
or not— thus after the negative ni or in the infinitive and imperative. 
Hence we have do-hHr, “ he gives,” by the side ni tdbair, ” he does 
not give,” infin. iabairt ; do-gniu, “ I do,” ni denim, ”1 do not do,” 
mfin. denum. The changes caused by this alternation in addition to 
others due to the working of the Irish accent and to the initial and 
internal mutations have played havoc with the verb system and 
render it exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the paradigms. In the 
later periods of the language analogy naturally plays a great part, 
and many of the complicated forms are done away with, but even 
in the modem dialects the alternation Iwtwecn enclitic and ortho- 
tonic forms still survives in tlie commonest verbs, e.g. Irish bheir s^, 

“ he gives,” ni thnhhair sL ” he does not give.” infin. tabhairt ; 
Scottish bheir e, cha loir, toirt ; Manx ver eh, cha der, coyrt ; Irish ni 
s^, “ he does,” ni dheanann s?, ” he does not do," infin. deanamh; 
Scottish ni e, “ he does,” cha dean e, “ he will not do,” infin. deanamh ; 
Manx nee eh, cha jean eh, jannoo. 

I In the early period Irish borrowed a number of words from Latin. 
These are mainly connected with tlie church or with articles of 
civiliimtipn wdiicb would be imported from Roman Britain. Some 
of these show traces of British pronunciation, e.g. O. Ir. irinddit, from 
Latin trinitStem with 6 for d. In others again Lat. p is repre- 
sented in Ir. by r, which may he due to the siib.slitution of q as 
being the nearest Irish sbund to the foreign p. I'hus we find Ir. 
corcur, “purple,” case. ” Easb'r ” ; ” Whitsuntide " ; cruimtker, 

“presbyter.^’ In addition to these several loans were received from 
Norse. In the Mid. Irish period many French words came in, and 
during the middle and modem periods the number of English words 
introduced is legion. Pedersen has tried to show in his Vergl. 
Gramm, that a considerable number of woi ds were borrowed from 
Brythonic (Welsh) at an early date. 

[For the Latin loan-words, see J. Vendryfes, De hibernicis vooabulis 
quae a latina lingua originem duxerunt (Paris, 1902) ; Kuno Meyer 
has collected a number of loan-words from Norse, Anglo-Saxon, 
Early English, Latin and Early French in Reime celHque, xii. 460 
and xiii. 505. See also Whitley Stokes, Dexzenberger' s Beitrage, xviii. 
56 ff. For Celtic names in Norse see W. Stokes, R»t>ue celHque, iii. 
186 ff., and W. A. Craigie, Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil. i. 439 ff.] 

With regard to the dialects of Irish, there is a well-known rhyme 
which states the peculiarities of the speech of the four provinces, 
and dialectical differences must have existed at an early period, 
though they do not make their aiipearance in the literary language 
until the 18th century. At the present day the Irish of Leinster 
has vanished entirely, and we have unfortunately no records of it. 
But in the other three provinces the vernacular still lives, and we 
find the Irish of Munster, Connaught and Ulster mailed off from 
one another by well-defined peculiarities. In ^neral it may be 
stated that the .south of Irelana is more conservative than the north. 
In Munster there is a tendency to shift the word-stress from the 
initial syllable to a heavy derivative syllable, e.g. -An. This does 
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not take place in Connaught, whilst in Ulster the tendency is to 
shorten the vowel. Again in monosyllables ending in ll, nn, m, and 
under certain other conditions a short vowel becomes a diphthong 
in the south, in Connaught it is merely lengthened, but in Ulster the 
original length is retained, e.g. Ulster hall, “ member, limb,” Con- 
naught bill, Munster haull. Final dA, gh in Munster are sounded as 
g. In certain cases the north prefers the vocalic mutation ’ where 
the west and south have the nasal, thus notably in the dative singular 
after preposition and article, e.g, Munster-Connaught do'n bhfeat, 
"to the man,” Ulster do’n fhear. In the south synthetic verb- 
forms arc employed to a much larger extent than in the north. 

In the early part of the igth century Irish was still the speech of 
more than half the inhabitants of Ireland. A German traveller 
reckoned that out of a total population of seven millions in 1835 
four millions spoke Irish as their mother- tongue. The famine of 
i84t)-i847 was telt most in those districts that were purely Irish, and 
these were the parts that were and still are chiefly affected by the 
tide of emigration. Add to this the fact that the influence of 
O’Connell and his satellites, and above all that of the Roman Catholic 
ch*rgy, was against the language. In spite of the efforts of the 
Gaelic League (founded 1893), which have met with considerable 
success, the language is rapidly dying of internal decay. The 
speakers of Irish are chiefly confined to the following counties, 
whore over 20 % of the j)opulation speak Gaelic : — Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, Clare, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Donegal. The following figures 
will illustrate the decay of the language since the famine : — 


Year. 

Monoglots. 

Bilinguists. 

1851 

. . 3iy,(k»2 

1,204,684 

1861 

163,275 

942,261 

1871 


714.313 

1881 . 

64,167 

885 , 7<.5 

1891 

38.192 

642.053 

1901 

20,953 

620,189 


According to the 1901 census report the speakers of Irish were dis- 
tributed as follows: — Leinster, 26,430; Munster, 276.268; Con- 
naught, 245,580 ; Ulster, 92,858. The Gaelic movement, which 
has thrivtm largely on account of its anti-English character, would 
have a much better chance of galvanizing the ancient language of 
Ireland if it were not for the supreme difficulties of Irish spelling 
and phonetics. Of the hundreds of thousands of persons who attend 
the clas.ses of the League not more than one or two per cent, at the 
outside arrive at any state ol proficiency. Presbyterian Gaels in 
Scotland arc taught to read the Bible but Irish c 5 atholics are not 
encouraged to do so. The result of this is seen in the fact that, whilst 
many, if not all, of the local Nationalist newspapers under the 
pressure of the League publish badly-printed and little-read columns 
in Irish, there are only two regularly appearing periodicals which 
contain any large amount of Irish. Half the contents — and those 
the most important — of the weekly organ of the league, An Claid- 
heamh Soluis (" the flaming sword ”), arc in English. The latter 
was started in 1898 under the title of Fdimie an Lae (" the ring of 
day,” t.B. the dawn). The other periodical is the monthly Gaelic 
Journal {Irisleabhar na Gaedhilge), a would-be literary magazine 
of very inferior quality which has led a juecarious existence since 
1882. In 1898 it was decided to hold a festival called the Oireachtas 
(" hosting, gathering ”) on Ihe linos of the Welsh liistcddfod. The 
venture was a great success and similar meetings have been held 
every year since, whilst each province and many of the counties 
have their annual local Gaelic feis (festival). The literary output 
of the movement has been prodigious, consisting in the main of a 
numlx*r of short stories and dramas (mostly propagandist), but 
nothing of any jiarticular merit has as yet been forthcoming. The 
best-known writers are Dr Douglas Hyde (collector of folk-stories — 
Beside ihe Fire, i8yo, An Sgeulaidhc Gaedhealach, 1895 (reprinted 
from vol. X. of the Annales de Bretagne), Lone Songs of Connaught, 
t893i Ucligious Songs of Connaught, 1905) ; P. O’Leary (author of 
two lengthy stories, Seadna, 1904, Niamh, 1907) ; P. Dinnecn 
(author of an historical tale, Cormac Ua Connaill, igoi); P. O’Shea, 
better known as " Conan Maol,” author of a collection of short stories 
entitled An Buaiceas, 1903. 

Authoritiks on Irish Language.— For the study of Old Irish 
* — Zeuss, Grummatica Celtica^ (Berlin, 1871); B. Giiterbock and 
R. Thumeysen, Indices to the Iri.sh words treated in Zeuss (Leipzig, 
1881) ; E. Windisch published the first grammar of Old Irish in 1879 
(trans. by N. Moore, Pitt Press, 1882), but "Windisch ’s treatment of 
the verb was rendered obsolete by the discovery of the laws of the 
Irish accent by H. Zimmer, Keltische Stwlien (Berlin, 1884), and 
R. Thumeysen, Revue celtique, vi. 309; J. Vendry6s. Grammaire 
du Vieil-Irlaf^ais (Paris, iyo8) ; R. Thumeysen, Handbuch des Alt- 
Irischen (Heidelberg, 1909). Mention should also be made of J. 
Strachan, Selections from the Old Irish Glosses (Dublin, 1904) ; and the 
same writer’s Old Irish Paradigms (Dublin, 1905), Stories from the Tdin 
(Dublin, 1908). See also various papers on the Ixish verb in the 
Transactions of the London Philological Society by Strachan (1895- 
1902): H. Pedersen. AspiraHonen i Irsk (Cemenhagen, 1898); 
C. Sarauw Irske Studier (Copenh^en, 1901) ; O. j. Ascoli, Archivio 
glottologico italiano, vols. v. and vi. For the study of Middle Irish — 
E. Windisch. Iriseht Texte mit Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1880). (Other 
volumes in conjunction with W. Stokes.) 


Editions of texts by W. Stokes, Kuno Meyer and others in the 
Revue celtique, Zeitschrift fur celtische Philologie, l^riu, K. Meyer 
has issued an exhaustive Mid. Irish glossary (A-D) as a supplement 
to the Archiv fUr celtische Lexikographie. The remainder is being 
published under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy. ’I hi 
first grammar of Modem Irish was published by Francis Molloy in 
1677 at Koine under the title of Grammatica Latino- Hibernii a 
Molloy was followed by Jeremiah Curtin in 1728 with a book called 
Elements of ihe Irish Language. Numerous other grammars were 
published towards the end of the i8th and at the beginning of the 
19th century, but few of them have any value. The more important 
of them are enumerated in the introduction to O’ Donovan’s Grammar 
and to W^indisch’s Kurzgefasste irische Grammaiik, and in Pedersen’s 
AspiraHonen i Irsk, pp. 29-47. We may mention W. Neilson’s 
Grammar (1808) as it is important for the Irish of E. Ulster. But the 
greatest native grammarian was John O’Donovan, who traversed 
Ireland in connexion with the Ordnance Survey, and published in 
1854 a comprehensive grammar noting the differences between tlse 
various dialects. A little grammar published by Molloy in 1867 is 
instructive on account of the author’s peculiar point of view. 'I'he 
most useful books for the study of the living language are the series 
of iKioklets (five) published by Father O’Growney, one of the chief 
promoters of the present movement. Mention should also la* made 
of J. P. Henry's Handbook of Modern Irish, pts. i.-iv,, and of the 
grammars by P. W. Joyce (Dublin, 1896) and the Christian Brothers 
(Dublin, iqot). For the northern form of Irish J. P. Craig's 
Grammar of Modern Irish is useful (Dublin i€>04). The phonetics 
of a Munster dialect have been investigated by R. Henebry, A 
Contribution to the Phonology of De.n Irish (Greifswald, 1901). ‘The 
dialect of the Aran Islands off tlic coast of Galway has been described 
by F. N. Finck, Die Araner Mundart, i. I.aullehre und Grammatik. n. 
Worterbuch (Marburg, iSqc)). G. Dottin has given an account of a 
dialect of North Connaught (Mayo) in the Revue celtique, xiv. ]>p. 
97 “I.I 7 - a study of the speech of the north was published by E. C. 

under the title of A Dialect of Donegal, Phonology and Texts 
(Catnliridge, it>o6). For an account of the decay of Irish see 
H. Zimmer. " Die keltische Bewegung in Irland,” Preusstsche Jahr^ 
biicher for 1898, vol. 93, p. 59 and the last chapter of Douglas 
Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland (London, igoi). 

The work of the earlier compilers of glo.sses will be mentioned 
in the literature section below. The first dictionary of the modern 
language of any importance was that published by J. O’Brien in 
1768. Next came E. O’Reilly with his I risk- English Dictionary 
(Dublin, 1817). This book contains a vast store of words gathered on 
no principle whatever from all manner of .sources, and has therefore 
to be used with caution, but even at the jirescnt day it renders con- 
siderable service. A second edition with a supplement by O’Donovan 
was published after the latter’s death in 1864. The first trustworthy 
dictionary of the modem language was published under the auspices 
of the Irish Texts Society by P. J. Dinneen (London, 1904). English- 
Irish dictionaries have been compiled by 1 ). Foley (Dublin, 1855) ; 
E. E. Fournier (Dublin, 1903) ; T. O'Neill Lane (Dublin, 1904). 

(b) Scottish Gaelic , — Scottish Gaelic is the form of Goidelic 
speech which was introduced into Scotland by the Dalriadic 
Scots who came over from Ireland in the early centuries of our 
era. We possess practically no early monuments of the language. 
We have one or two inscriptions in Latin characters, such as that 
at St Vigeans and the Ogams mentioned above, which have not 
yet been solved. In the Book o] Deir tliere is a colophon of a 
few lines probably written by an Irish scribe in the 9th century, 
and as the language of these lines differs in no wise from the Irish 
of the period, we do not know if they accurately represent the 
Gaelic of Scotland or if they may not be pure Irish. In the 
same MS. there are further Gaelic scraps belonging to the nth 
and 1 2th centuries. The word-forms in these entries are identical 
with those current at the time in Ireland, but the historical 
orthography seems to show more signs of decay than is the case 
in Irish. The medieval Scottish MSS. in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh are only just being published, but they seem cither 
to hail from Ireland or to be written in pure Irish. The end of 
the 15th century brought a change. The Lordship of the Isles, 
the great bond between Ireland and Scotland, was broken up. 
The Gaels of Scotland, thrown on their own resources, advanced 
their own dialect to the position of a literary language and tried 
to discard the Irish orthography. The Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, compiled about 1500, is written in a kind of phonetic 
orthography which has not as yet been sufficiently investigated. 
The language of those poems which are not directly ascribed to 
Irish poetst and which may therefore be regarded as representing 
the literary language of the Highlands at the time, seems to 
occupy a position midway between Irish and Scottish Gaelic. 
But until the beginning of the iSth century the Highlands were 
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under the literary dominion of Ireland, so much so that Bedell’s 
Irish version of the Scriptures was circulated in Scotland witli a 
glossary from 1690 to 1767, and Bishop Carsewell’s version of 
Knox’s Prayer-book (1567) is pure Irish. The language of the 
people is poorly represented in the j6th and 17th centuries, and 
the orthography is not fixed until we reach the i8th century. 

Irish and Scottish Gaelic differ considerably in point of voca- 
bulary, but there arc also important diverj»cnces in phonetics and 
inflections. In the first place, Scottish Gaelic as written has entirely 
piven up the nasal mutation (eclipse), c.p. Scottish ar bd, “ our cow/' 

Irish ar m-bd ; Scottish nan tlr. “ of the countries." Irish na d-tir. 

It should, liowcver, be observed that in Skye and the Outer Isles 
the iia.sal mutation has been partly restored and in some places 
there are even parallels to the Wolsli nasal mutation of c, />, t to ngh, 
mh, nh. Secondly, post-vocalic c, p, t are commonly preceded by a 
breathed sound not represented in writing, thus mac " son," is 
pronounced mahk ; slat, " rod," as slaht. Again there is a tendency 
to insert a sibilant in the group ri. thus ceart, " right." is sounded 
kearht, and the distinction between palatalized and non palatalized 
sounds is not so rigidly observed as in Irish. The group cht is in 
Scotland pronounced as if rhk. We may also mention that Scottish 
Gaelic, preserves an old ^ in a number of words where Irish now has d, 
thus. Old Ir. fev, Scottish G. fer, Irish fdr,. but in both cases the spell- 
ing is fear (in this resi)ect Scottish Gaelic goes hand in hand with 
Manx and the almost extinct Irish of Down). Similarly, we find that 
in Scottish Gaelic and Manx stressed vowels preceding a palatalized 
consonant have not undergone palatalization to the same extent 
as in Irish, e.p. in Ireland duine, " man," -r is pronounced 

but in Scotland dun''^ (in Manx written dooitiuey), A further 
]»eculiarity of Scottish Gaelic is tliat it substitutes leiies or voicelcsft 
mediae for the voiced stops, and even /. r, n sounds show a great 
tendency to give uj> the voice. Scottish Gaelic goes farther even 
than Irish in the confusion of vowel-sounds, e.g. Lat. coxu. Ir. ros. 

foot." Sc. I as ; Ir. codal. Sc. tadal. When we turn to the inflections 
we find that analogy lias here played a much greater part than in 
Irish. There is a tendency to make the plural of all substantives 
cxci'pt masculine monosyllables end in -an. In the conjugation 
the synthetic forms have with one or two exceptions entirely dis- 
appeared aritl the pri'sent forms luivc become momentary in force, 
lienee in ordinary grammars it is stated that the jiresent has become 
a iutiin*, thus n% nit means " I shall do." The past participle chiefly 
ends in -/c fis against Irish ^thc, -tc, or -tha, -ta, according to the 
(jualitv of the preceding sound. The present (future) and past 
.subjunctive (conditional, representing both the imperfect inclic. 
and set'ondary futiirt' of Irish) supply the jflace of the Irish consue- 
ludinal forms. In idiom also Scottish has diverged very consider- 
ably from Irish. t\g, in the use of iha (Ir. td) for is. 

It .seems now to be agreed that the various dialects of Scottish 
Gaelic fall into two main divisions —northern and southern. 
Mai'kinnon states that the boundary between the two ]ia.s.ses roughly 
u]i the ]''irtli ol Lome to Loch Leven. then across country from Balla- 
cliiilish to the Grampians. The country covered by the northern 
dialect was of old the country of the Northern Piets, whilst the 
portion of Argyll.shire south of the lioundary line, together with 
Buie and Arran, made up the kingdom of Dalriada. Tlie Gaelic 
district south of the Grampians belonged to the Southern T’icts. 

The southern dialect is commonly regarded as the literary language. 

1 1 approaches more mvirly to Irish and preserves the inflections m uch 
better than the speech of the north. 

The following characteristics of the northern dialects may be 
mentioned : — (i) The diphthoiigization of open e to ia i.s carried much 
farther in the north than in the south. (2) The vowel ao in the north 
is more regularly the high -back-narrow -unrounded vowel-sound, 
whereas the south in many cases has a low-front-wide-round sound. 

[^) The north has str m initial position where the south prefers sr. 
Further, the northern dialects go very far in dropi^ing unaccented 
final vowels. It may be remarked that in the reduction of derivative 
endings containing long vowels Scotland goes hand-in-hand with 
Ulster Irish, thus Connaught ardn, " bread," is in Ulster and Scot- 
land ardn. Again, Scottish agrees with North Irish in the loss of 
s>Tithetic verb-forms and in using as negative cha, Mid. Ir. nico, 
nocha. But, on the other hand, Scotland, with the exception of 
South Argyll and some of the Isles, diphthongizes accented a, o, e, in 
monosyllables before ll, nn, m. thus resembling the speech of 
Munster. In South Argyll the original short vowel is half lengthened. 

As to the Houthern limits of Gaelic speech in Scotland, the boundary 
between Gaelic and English in medieval times was the so-called 
Highland line, and at the War of Independence it is probable that 
it extended to Stirling, Perth and the Ochil and Sidlaw Hills, the 
Inglis being limited to a very narrow strip along the coast. Dr 
J. A. H. Murray traced the linguistic frontier in 1869-1870 with the 
following results. The line started about 3 m. west of the town of 
Naim on the Moray Firth and ran in a south-east direction to the 
Dec, 4 m. above Ballater. On the other side of the Dee it l^gan 
4 m. above Balmoral and followed the boundary of Perth and Forfar 
as far as Glen Shee, where it went off to the south-west as far as 
Dunkeld. After passing Bimam Hill it turned due west until the 
upper part of Glen Almond was reached, where it bent to the south- 
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ward, passing through Comrie and along the braes of Doune to the 
Teith, 3 or 4 m. below Callander. Thence it ran along the north 
shore of Lake Montcith to Gartmore, and from there to Rowar- 
dennan on the east side of Loch Lomond. On the west side it 
passed through Glen l)ouglas down I-och Long and the Firth of 
Clyde, leaving Bute and Arran to the west. At the present day thb 
boundary has probably receded to the extent of several miles, and 
even in 1870 there were districts such as Bute and the region round 
Dunoon where Gaelic was only spoken by the oldest natives and 
the immigrant population. The language is not found in the north- 
cast of Caithnes.s, the boundary running, according to Murray, 
roughly from a little north-east of Lybster to tlie mouth ol the Forss. 
Celtic wa.H driven out of Shetland and Orkney by Scandinavian some 
time during the middle ages. (See further J. A. 11 . Murray, The 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, London, 1875 ; Revue 
cellique, vol. ii. pp. 180 187.) 

Until the iSth century Gaelic was spoken in Galloway and on the 
uplands of Ayr and Lanark, The following figures from the census 
returns illustrate the decrease in the number of persons who speak 


Gaelic •— 

Monolinguists. Rilinguists. 

1881 

No return 231,594 


(this includes 


Gaelic monolingulsts) 

1891 

43. 73** 210,677 

1901 

28,106 202,700 


In the last-mentioned year it appeal’s that nearly one-half of the 
speakers of Gaelic are reported from the counties of Inverness and 
R0.S.S (23,893 mono!tngui.sts and 82,573 bihnguists). From aliout 
1300 we find Scottish emigrants filtering into the glens of Antrim, 
wlierc the Gaelic that is spoken is still unmistakably Scottish. There 
have long been local societie.s of Highlanders for the cultivation 
of their native tongue, the most important one lieing An Cnmunn 
Gdidhealach (founded i8c>i). This society holds an annual gathering 
called the Mdd ( = Eng. " moot ”) on the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
and recently the Scottish Education Department has countenanced 
the teaching of Gaelic m Highland schools. But the political 
element plays little or no part in the language movement in Scot- 
land. ann the latter is not likely to as.sume the proportions of the 
Gaelic League in Ireland. As a nile, however, Highlanders are better 
able to read their own language tlian Irish Gaels, tor, the majority 
being lb^ote.stants, they arc encouraged to read tlieir Bibles. There are 
only two ])eriodicai.s winch devote half their space to Gaelic. The 
one is .-I?? Dco-Clraine ("the simbeam "), founded October 1905; and 
the other is the Catholic propagandist quarterly Guth na Bliadhna 
(" the voice of the year "), .started in 1904. Up to 1905 a fortnightly 
newspaper printed wholly in Gaelic appeared m Prince Edward 
Island, under the title ol An MuL-talla ("the echo"), and efforts 
have tieen made to revive it. A weekly newspaper wholly m Gaelic 
was started in iqo8 by R. Stuart Erskirie under the title of Alba. 

Autitoritiks on Scottish Gaklic. - The first grammar of Scottish 
Gaelic was compiled by W. Shaw {An A nalysis of the Gahc Language, 
1778). The most useful one was that published by Alexander 
Stewart, Elements of Gaelic Grammar (Edinburgh, j8oi). A revised 
edition of this work with many additions and corrections was pub- 
iLshcd by H. C. Gillies, London, 1902, This book is rather .spoilt 
by the author's attitude, and requires to be supplemented and cor- 
rected. G. Henderson and C. w. Robertson have published im- 
portant papers on the modern dialects in the Zeitschrift fur celtische 
Philologie, the Celtic Review and the T ransactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness. The most useful work on Gaelic philology is Alexander 
Maclmin’s Etymological Gaelic Dictionary (Inverness, 18^) (a later 
edition by W, J. Watson). The chief dictionaries are Dictionarium 
Scuto-Celticum, published by the Highland Society of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1828) ; R. A. Armstrong, Gaelic Dictionary in two parts 
(London, 1825) ; N. Me Alpine, Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary 
(Edinburgh, 1847) (this book gives the pronunciation of Islay) ; 
Macleod and Dewar, Gaelic and English Dictionary (latest edition, 
Edinburgh, 1901) ; Faclair GAidhlig, published by E. Macdonald, 
Herne Bay, appearing in parts since 1902. 

(c) Manx . — Our sources of information with regard to the 
language of the Isle of Man are even more scanty in the early 
period than they are in the case of Scotland. There are a number 
of references to the island in Irish literature, but the earliest 
monument of the vernacular we possess is the version of the Book 
of Common Prayer made by Bishop Phillips in 1610, In this 
translation the traditional Irish orthography is not followed. 
The spelling resembles the orthography which was employed in 
Scotland by the compiler of the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 
How far this system was used is a question which it is difficult 
to decide. In Scotland the Irish orthography has prevailed in a 
slightly modified form, but Manx writers adhered to a mode of 
spelling which was as phonetic as any system based on English, 
or, probably more correctly Anglo-Scottish, orthography could 
be. This fact, combined with the rapid phonetic decay of the 
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language, makes it extremely difficult to discover what sound- 
values are to be attached to the various symbols. At the 
beginning of the i8th century English was not understood by 
two-thirds of the natives, and in 1764 the S.P.C.K. issued a 
I)apcr containing this statement : “ The population of the Isle is 
20,000, of whom the far greater number are ignorant of English.” 
But from this time English gradually crept in. The last edition 
of the Manx Bible was issued in 1819, and of the New Testament 
in 1840. The present writer’s great-grandmother refused to 
speak English, his grandfather (b. 1815) preached in Manx and 
English, and his father (b. 1844) only spoke English. The 
following figures illustrate the rapid decline of the language : — 

Moiiolinguists, Bilinguists. 

1875 . . , . lyo 12.340 

(out of a population 
of 41,084 exclusive 
of Douglas) 

igoi . . , . None 4.419 

Manx stands in a nuich closer relation to Scottish Gaelic than 
Irish, and fishermen state that they could understand a good deal 
of what is said in Soiitli Argyll, though they are quite at a loss at 
Kinsale. Manx exhibits the'same tendency as Scottish to use ana- 
lytical and periphrastic forms in the verb, thus jannoo, “to do,” is 
used like Scottish deanamh with an infinitive to express the past and 
future. The present has acquired a momentary (future) signification, 
and the past participle ends in -it (Scottish -te). The negative is cha 
as in Scotland and Ulster. Manx goes as far as northern Scottish in 
dropping unstressed final vowels, e.g. chiarn, " lord,” Irish, tighearna ; 
'V« IS the favourite plural ending in substantives. The nasal muta- 
tion has been partly given up. Old Irish stressed S is frequently 
retained, e.g. f^r, ” man,” Irish fdr (spelt fear), and the vowels 0 and d 
are confused as in Scottish, e.g. Manx cass, “ foot,” Scottish cas, 
Irish cos. Manx is divided in itself about the treatment of short 
accented vowels before //, nn, m. According to Rhys the south side 
lengthens, whilst the north side diphthongizes ; e.g. Irish crann, 
“tree,” clann, “offspring.” S. Manx kron, klon, N. Manx, krouv, 
kloun (written croan, cloan). In the matter of stress Manx is quite 
original, going farther even than the dialects of the south of Ireland. 
Not only does it shift the stress in the case of heavy derivative 
suflixes like -an and reduce the preceding vowel, e.g, Tr. fmrdn. 
Sc. fuaran, Manx frdn, “ .spring,” but even in cases like caghlda, 
“ variety,” Sc. Ir. caochladn, O. Ir. coimmchloud ; corda, ” voice,” 
Ir. comliradh. The Mid. English stress on the final is further retained 
in words from the French such as ushoon, “ nation.” livriy. “ deliver.*’ 

As other features peculiar to Manx we may mention the following. 
An intervocalic s or sh shows a tendency to become lisped and 
voiced to d. In monosyllables post- vocalic final m, v, are often 
preceded by an intrusive b, d re.spectively, thus ben “ woman, may 
lie heard as bedn. Ir. /T becomes more palatal and is often Of. Tr. 
sc becomes st. sht, e.g. Tr. fe.^icnr, “ evening,” Manx fastyr ; Ir. uisce, 
“ water,” Manx nshtev. 

ArTHOKiTiES ON Manx. — T he place and personal names of the 
Isle of Man have been collected by A. W. Moore in Manx Names * 
(l^ndon, IQ03) (33 % of the proper names are Scandinavian), The 
chief source of information about the spoken language is J. Rhys, 
The Otitlines of the Phonology of Manx Gaelic (London, 1895) (the 
book has unfortunately no index and no texts). The only serious 
attempt to represent .spoken Manx graphically is the transcription 
of a song by J. Strachan in the Zeitschr. fur celHsche Philologic. vol. i. 
p. 54. The native grammarian is J. Kelly, w'ho in 1803 pulfii.shed 
.4 Practical Grammar of the .'Indent Gaelic or Language of the Isle 
of Man, usuallv called Manks. Tliis book was republished by W. Gill 
for the Manx Society in 1859, and a facsimile reprint of this latter 
was made for Quaritch, London, 1870. A useful little lx»ok entitled, 
First Lessons in Manx was published by Edwin Goodw’in (Dublin, 
lyoT), There are two dictionaries, one by A. Cregeen. Douglas 
1835, which is now being reprinted for Cheshaght Gailckagh, a 
Douglas society which is endeavouring to encourage the use of 
Manx and to get it introduced into the schools. The other dictionary 
is by J. Kelly in two parts — (i) Manx and English, (2) English and 
Manx, published by the Manx Society in 1866. Kelly also prepared 
a Triglot of Manx, Irish and Gaelic, based upon English, which has 
never been j>ublished. A useful paper on the language appeared in 
the Transactions of the London Philological Society for 1875 by 
H. Tenner. “ The Manx Language : Its Grammar, Literature and 
Present Slate.” (E. C. (,).) 

(ii.) Urythonic. — Tlie term Brythonic i.s used to denote the 
Celtic dialects of Wales, Brittany and Cornwall. Unlike the 
Goidels the Brj^thonic peoples have no common name for their 
language. Forms of Brythonic speech were doubtlc.ss current 
throughout England and Wales and the Lowlands of Scotland 
at the time of the Saxon invasion. The S.E. of Britain may 
have been extensively Romanized, and it is not impossible that 


remnants of Goidelic speech may have lingered on in out-of-the- 
way comers. No literary documents dating from this period 
have been preserved, but some idea of the character of Brythonic 
may be gathered from the numerous inscriptions which have 
come to light. In the middle of the 6th century Brythonic was 
confined to the western half of Britain south of the Clyde and 
Forth. The colonization of Britannia minor or Amiorican 
Brittany during the 5th and 6th centuries will be described later. 
In the latter part of the 6th century the W. Saxons pushed their 
conquests as far as the estuary of the Severn, and from that time 
the Brythons of S.W. Britain were cut off from their kinsmen in 
Wales. Early in the 7th century the Brythons of Strathclyde 
were similarly i.solated by the battle of Chester (613). llic 
kingdom of Strathclyde maintained a separate existence until the 
roth century, and it is generally stated that Brythonic speech did 
not die out there until the 12th century. The question as to how 
far Brythonic names and words have survived in these districts 
has never been properly investigated. Certain it is that Bry- 
thonic numerals survived amongst shepherds in Cumberland, 
Westmorland and N.W. Yorkshire down to the second half of the 
19th century, just as herrings are still counted in Manx by Manx 
fishermen otherwise quite innocent of the language. Accordingly, 
from the 7th century onwards Brythonic became gradually 
limited in Great Britain to three districts — Strathclyde, W ales, 
and Cornwall and Devon. During the 7th century the Brythons 
of Wales and Strathclyde often fought side by side against the 
Angles, and it is from this period that the name by which the 
Welsh call themselves is supposed to date, Cymro<*CamhroXf 
pi. Cymry<*Combroge.^, i.e. “ fellow-countrj^men ” as opposed 
to W. allfro, Gaul. Allobroges, “ foreigners.” Wc have no means 
of determining when Celtic speech became extinct in the 
petty states of the north which retained their independence 
longest. 

The chief features which distinguish the Brythonic from the 
Goidelic dialects have already been enumerated. In the course 
of the 6th and 7th centuries final .short vowels disappeared. 
In compound names the final vowel remains in the first com- 
ponent until the 7th century. Short vowels in other than initial 
syllables when immediately preceding the stress (on the hi.slorical 
penultimate) disappear, whilst long ones are shortened, e.g. 
Welsh cardawt from Lat. caritdtem. Other vowels in unstressed 
position are apt to be reduced, thus m, give i in O. W. (Mid. 
W. y). A marked characteristic of Welsh as distinguished from 
Cornish and Breton is the treatment of d under the influence of 
a following i. In Welsh the result is c/, in Corn, and Bret, r, 
e.g. W^elsh scini, “ saints,” Bret, scut, sing. sant. The mutations 
seem to have started in the second half of the 6th century in 
the case of the tenues. 

See J, Loth, Lcs Mots latins dans les lan^ues TirUtouiques (Paris. 
1892) ; J. Loth, Chrestomathie breUmne (Pans, 1890). 

(r/) Welsh (Cymraeg). — It is usual to divide the history of the 
Welsh language into three periods— Old, Middle and Modern. 
To the oldest period belong the collections of glosses, the earliest 
of which go back to about 800. The middle period extends from 
1100 to 1500. 

A.s a rule the medial mutation of the tenues and nunliae is not 
denoted in O. Welsh. Intervocalic g is soinetimi.'s nitained but 
generally it has disappeared, whilst after r and / it is still written. 
In the course of the yth century initial w (e) becomes gu (later gw). 
As the O. Welsh documents consist almost entirely of isolated words, 
we know scarcely anything about the morphology of the language 
during thi.s period. To the middle period belong the ancient poems 
from the Black Book of Carmarthen, but the language of these com- 
pexiitions is evidently much older than the date of the manuscript 
(12th century'), as it preserves a number of very archaic features. 
Other important sources of information for this period are the O. 
Welsh Laws contained in a MS. of the 12th century. To a .somewhat 
later date belong the Mabinogion (14th century MS.), and the prose 
versions of French romances published by R. Williams (15th century'). 
In Middle Welsh the consonant mutation.s are in general denoted 
in writing, though not consistently, and from this period dates the 
introduction of w and y (O. W. u, i) to denote vowel .sounds. The 
symbol ll to denote a voiceless I was already employed in Mid. W. 
but rh (r= voiceless r), dd Eng. th in “ thou ”) and / e) either 
do not appear or only become regular during the modern period. 
In Mod. W. the orthography is regularized and doe.s not differ 
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materially troin that of the late medieval documents. In O.W. the 
old stress on the final syllable (the historical penult) appears to have 
been preserved, but during the middle period the accent was shifted 
to the penult. In consequence of this change aw (<d) in final 
syllables is reduced to o in Mod. W., e.g. Mid. W. pechawt^djoX, 
pecedtum, Mod. W. pechnd. 

The comparative wealth of inflection preserved by O. Ir. has almost 
entirely disappeared in Welsh. I'here are only the faintest traces of 
the case forms, the dual and the neuter gender. Compared with 
the Irish nominal declension according to -o- -i-, .5-, 

guttural, dental and nasal stcm.s, Welsh only distinguishes the nom! 
sing, and plur., the latter sometimes retaining an old formation. 
Thus masc. -n- stems show palatal modification, e.g. enrn^ “ horn," 
plur. cyrn’<*korni ; the plural ending of -m- stems, O. Gaulish -oves. 
gives O.W. -OM, Mid. W. -eu, Mod. W. -au, c.g. penneu, ‘* heads." 
The termination -ones of the -n- .stems appears as -on. The infixation 
of j)ronoininal objects between a verbal particle and the verb itself 
continue.s in use down to the present day as in Breton. In the third 
person sing, of the pres. ind. there are instances in the oldest Welsh 
of tlie peculiar alternation between orthotonic and absolute forms 
wliich characterize the Irish paradigms, e.g. pereid^ " it endures," 
but ny phara. The several types of conjugation represented in Iri.sh 
have become obscured, traces remaining only in the endings of the 
third sing, of the pres, ind., the oret. ind. (Mid. W. -as, -e.s, -is) and 
the pret. passive (Mid. W. -at, m. -it). The verb system of Welsh 
comprises the following tenses : indie, present (also used os future), 
imperative, imperlect, nreterite (in Mid. W. forms with 5 have 
become prevalent as in Irish, but forms corresponding to the Irish 
]>rcteritcs in t or with reduplication or unreduplicated with long 
vowel are not infrequent in the early poetry), pluperfect (a new 
formation), pres, and pret. passive. In the siibj. early W. dis- 
tinguishes pres, and past, but the latter comes to be replaced by the 
pkqKTfect indicative. The sign of the subj. i.s wliich reminds 

one of the Irish 5-subj., though the formation is somewhat different. 
There are also traces of a future formation containing h*zs. (See 
also under \Vales.) 

We have seen already that Wales began to exist as a separate 
entity roughly at the end of the (ith and beginnin'» of the 7th cen- 
Hlstorv tunes. In the .second half of the 8lh century the Welsh 

^ ^ were confineid in ]>retty much Ihcir present limits by 

extent t')fla, king of Mercia, w'ho constructed the Dyke going by 
his name, which has approximately remained the |ioHtical 
boundary between England and Wales ever since. From this time 
onwards the bitter feeling against England which we find expres.scd 
m the fervid compositions of lolo Gbch and other political bards 
served to prevent any stTious inroads of English on Welsh-speaking 
territory. With the advent of the Tudors, however, there came a 
great change. Henry Vll. owed his throne in large measure to the 
support he had received from Wales and he prided himself on his 
Wc‘Nh ancestry. A consequence of this was that throughout the 
Tbth century Wales received exceptionally favourable treatment at 
the hands of the English .sovereign and parliament. In 1562 a 
dec»*e‘('' was issued ordering a translation of the Bible to be mafh* into 
Welsh. All this could naturally not bt- without eflect on the attitude 
of the leaders of the people towards F.ngland. The change is already 
apparent in the jioeras of Lewis Glyn ( othi and others. And the 
striking difference in the manner in which the Relormation was 
regarded in Ireland and VS'ales is worthy of remark. During the 
Stuart wars the Welsh nobles fought invariably on the Royalist side, 
and there is plenty of other evidence that the aristocracy of Wales 
was l>eeoming thoroughly anglicized lioth in sentiment and language. 
At the .same time the practice of the Tudors was reversed in many 
particulars. Thus it became the custom to appoint Engli.shmcn 
ignorant of the national language to the W^elsh bishoprics. In this 
manner it is not a matter for surprise that a feeling of estrangement 
should grow up between the bulk of the population, who only knew 
Welsh, and the clergy and nobles, their intellectual leaders. The 
neglect of the national language is evident from the large number of 
I'ughsh words which have even crept into such classical works as 
Prichard’s Canwyll y Cytnry and Ellis Wynn’s Gweledigaethau y 
Jinrdd Cwsg. It is stated that, of the 269 works published by Welsh- 
men between 1546 and 1644, 44 were in Latin, 184 in English and 
otdy 41 in Welsh, and of thc.se 37 con.sist of works of piety. Thus 
at the beginning of the ifith century there seemed a fair chance that 
Welsh would soon liecome extinct like Cornish. 

An extraordinary change was brought about by the Metliodist 
movement in Wales. The preachers, in order to get hold of the 
masses, addressed them in the vernacular, and their efforts were 
crowned with enormous success. At the same time a minister of 
the Established Church, Griffith Jones, went about Wales establish- 
ing lay schools to which young and old might come to learn to read 
tilt' Welsh Bible. Between 1737 and 1761 3395 such .schools sprang 
up, at which no fewer than 1 58,23^ersons of all ages learned to read 
their native language. After Griffith Jones's death this work was 
carried on by others, notably by Charles of Bala (1755-1814), who 
paiised over to Calvinistic Methodism and whose schools were trans- 
lormed after the model of the Sunday schools instituted in 1782 by 
Robert Raikes. Charles of Bala was largely instrumental in the 
founding of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and Wales was 
provided with 100,000 copies of the Bible and Testament at very 
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moderate prices. Bishop’s Morgan's version of the Scriptures 
made in 1588 (final revi.sion 1620) represents the spe^h of North 
Wales which had remained more or less free from English influence, 
so that the langui^e of the Welsh Bible is rightly regarded as tlie 
literary model. Three-fourths of the inhabitants of Wales belong 
to the various Nonconformist sects, and therefore pass almost without 
exception through the Sunday school, where they are drilled in its 
sole object of study, the Welsh Bible. 

With the increasing employment of Welsh owing to the Non- 
conformist movement there was also awakened a new interest in the 
past hi.story of the principality. A society calling itself the Cym- 
deithas y Cvmmrodonon was founded in London in 1751, and during 
the succeeding half-century two periodicals exclusively in Welsh 
were started, the one, Trvsorfa y Gwybodaethy in 1770, the other, 
Cylchgrawn Cymracg, in 1793. The year 1792 witnessed the creation 

01 an important society, the Cymdeithas y Cynireigyddion, in London, 
in which the moving spirits were Williani Owen (P'ughe), Owen Jones 
and Edward Williams. The results of their indefatigable search for 
ancient Welsh manu.scripts were published in three volumes under 
the title Myvynan Archaiology (London, 1801-1807). Owen further 
]niblished an edition of the greatest medieval Welsh poet Dafydd ap 
(iwilym, and also the first copious dictionary. But this was not all. 
In Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) a poet had arisen whose works could 
stand comparison with the compositions of the medieval writers, and 
it was owing to the efforts of the three men above mentioned that 
the national Eisteddfod ( = session, from cistedd^ “to sit") was 
revived. The origin of these literary festivals is shrouded m 
obscurity. It is recorded that a S. Welsh prince. Gruffydd ap 
Rhys, held a festival lasting forty days in 11-^5 to commemorate a 
victorious campaign at which poets and minstrels competed for 
gifts and other rewards. Gruffycld’s son Rhys ap Gruffydd is re- 
]iorted to have instituted a similar contest in 1176, at which the 
successful competitors received a chair whilst the others were given 
presents. It would .seem that after the loss of Welsh independence 
a carefully graded order and a system of jealou.sly guarded rules 
came into existence. Similar national festivals were held under 
royal patronage under Henry VHl. in 1523 and again under Eliza- 
beth in 1568. From 1568 until 1819 no general eisteddfod for all 
Wales was held. Since 1819 the national festival has been held 
annually and every little town has its own local celebration. Hence 
the Nonconformist Sunday .school, the pulpit and the eisteddfod 
may be regarded as the most potent factors in resisting the inroads 
of English. The whole question of the vitality of Welsh and what 
may lie called the political and social history of the language is 
treated in great detail by H. Zimmer, " Der Pan-Keltismus in Gross- 
britannien und Irland," i., in Preussische Jahrbiicker, vol. xcii. (1898). 
In elementary .schools in Wales the use of Welsh has been permitted 
since 1893. 

With regard to the extent over which Welsh Is spoken a detailed 
map is given in J. E. Southall's H'eLsh Language Census of iSgr 
(Newport, 1895). A line drawn from the southern end of the estuary 
of the Dee about 2 m. W. of Connah's Quay to .MxTthaw in Glamorgan 
would practically include all those district.s where Welsh is spoken 
by 60 of the population, and considerable deductions would have 
to be made for parts of Flint, Montgomery, most of Radnor and the 
N, part of Brecon. Little is spoken in the southern half of the Gower 
jieninsula or in 8, Pembrokeshire. Over much of Anglesey 97^ % 
of the population spoke Welsh and m parts of Cardiganshire 98*3%. 
Of a total population in 1901 of 2,012,876, 929,824 were returned 
as speakers of Welsh, of whom 280,905 were monoglots. That Welsh 
is a very living language may be gathered from the following statistics. 
Between 1801 and 1898 no fewer than 8425 volumes were published 
in the vernacular, whilst in 1895 there were appearing regularly 

2 nuarterlies, 2 bi-monthlies, 28 religious and literary monthlies 
and 25 weekly papers. In 1909 the number was probably greater. 
The danger for Welsh lies rather in the direction of internal decay. 
The speech of the people is saturated with English words and idiom, 
and modem writers like Daniel Owen submit to the same influence 
instead of returning to the classical models of the 17th century. 

Much remains to be done as regards the classification of the 
modem Welsh dialects. It is usual to divide them into four groups — 
(1) Powys (N.E.); (2) Gwynedd (N.W.) ; (3) Dyfed (S.W.) ; (4) 
Gwent (S.E.). One of the chief points on which N. and S. diverge 
Is the pronunciation of the vowels i, u, y, which in the S. all tend to 
become i. The difference between N. and S. was noticeable as carlv 
as the time of Giraldus Cambrensis. M. Nettlau. Beitrdge jgtif 
cymrischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1887), also Rev. celt. ix. pp. 64 ff.. 
113 ff. ; T. Darlington. " Some Dialectal Boundaries in Mid-Wales," 
Trans, of the Hon. Sac. of Cymmrodorion, 1900-1901. The only 
scientific description of a living dialect is “Spoken N. Welsh,’' 
H, Sweet, Trans, of the London Phil. Soc., 1882-1884. 

Authorities on Welsh Language. — For the study of older 
Welsh: — J. C. Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica (Berlin®, 1871) — an index 
to the O. Welsh glosses cited in this work was compiled by V. 
Tourneur, Archiv f. celt. Lexikographie , iii. 109-137 ; J. Strachan, 
An Introduction to Early Welsh, with a Reader (Manchester, 1909) ; 
J. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology (London®. 1879). Editions 
of texts — The Black Book of- Carmarthen, facsimile edition by J. 
Gwenogvjyn Evans (Pwllheli. 1906) ; J, Rhys and J. Gwenogvryn 
Evans, The Text of the JMabinogion (Oxford, 1887) ; The Myvyrian 
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Archaiolo^r of Wales (1801-1807 ; rcprintf^d Denljifih, 1870) ; W. F. 
Skene. The Four Am lent books of Wales (2 vols., Edinburgh, i8b8) ; 
Aneunii Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of Pi’a/f.s (London, 1841) ; 

edition by A. W. Wade-Evans, Welsh Medieval Law 
(Oxford, iQog) ; K. Meyer, Peredur up F.ftawc wilh glossary (Leipzig. 
1-S.S7) : R, Williams, Selections front the HcnQwrt Manuscripts 
(London, 1870-1802) ; J. E. Southall, Wales and Her Language 
(New}>ort, 1892). Thv earliest Welsh graiiinitir was published as 
long ago as 1 5(17 in Milan I'ly Griftiths Robc'rts, reprintefl in facsimile 
as supplement to the Revile celtique (Paris, 1883). An account of 
the language was jirefixed to Owen 1‘ughe’s Dictionary (1803). 
During the igth century many manuals ol indifferent value saw the 
light of day. The most authoritative works are : - T. Rowland, A 
(hamniar of the W elsh Language (Wrexham, 1853 L 1876*). (still the 
most comph'tc work), the same author also published a companion 
volume ol Welsh Fxercises (Wrexham, n.il.) ; W. Spurrell, /I Grammar 
of the Welsh Language (Carmarllieii”, 1870); E. Anwyl, A» Welsh 
(haynmar for Schools, (1.) Anulencc, (/i.) Syntax (London 'A 1808). 
Other usetul manuals for the iK'ginner . T. Jones, .4 Guide to 
Welsh, pis. i. ii. new ed. (Wrexham, n d.) ; S. J. Evans, The Elements 
of Wnlsh Grammar (Newjiotl 1003). Dictionaries : — The first 
Welsh dictionary was com])iled by William Sulesbury (Loindon, 

1 ‘>47 ; lacsitnilo rejinnt, London, 1877); W. Owen Pughe, Dii- 
tionarv of the Welsh Language (2 vols., London, 1803; reprinted 
DtMibigh, 1870) ; W. Spurrell, Welsh Jinglish and F.nglish Welsh 
Ihctionarv (C armarthen'', 1004) ; a smaller one by V\’. Richards in 
2 vols. (Wrexham, n.d.). and tnanv others. A dictionary on a large 
scale was ])l«inned by D. Silvan Evans and subsidized by the go\ern- 
ment. Oiilv A-Dd has. however, appeared (Carmarthen, 1893- 
TQO<)), cp. j. Loth in Archiv /. celt. LePi. vol. 1 lor additions and 
corrections. A survey ol Welsh periodical literature is contained 
in T. M. Jones’s Llenvddiaeih tv i\gwlad (Tretfynnon, 18113). Lor 
W’elsh lolklore see J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx (Ox- 
ford, loot). H. 11. Vaughan, Welsh Proverbs (London, 1880), also 
Rev. celt. ni. 419 ft. See also G. Dottin, Revue de svttthi'sc historique, 
vi. 317 rt. ; H. Zimmer and L. C. Stern iti KuUur der Gegenwari, 
Tell I, Abt. XI. 1. 

{h) Breton, {Brczonch) i.s the name given I0 the 
language spoken b\- those Britons who ilecl from the south-west 
of England to Armorica (see Brittany) in the. 5th and 6th 
centuries of our era to avoid being harassed by the Saxons. 
The fir.st migration probably took place about 450. The 
Dumnonii and Cornovii founded .small states in Brittany, or 
Britannia Minor, us it was termed, and were followed in the 
second lialf of the 6th and into ilie 7th centun’ I)y a long stream 
of refugees (cf. J. Loth, Vilmigration bretonne, Paris, 1883; 
A. de la Borderie, Ilisloire de la Bretagne-, vol, i., 1905). 

In the earliest stages it is ditlicult to distiiiguiah Breton from 
W'j-lsh. The history ol the language may lie divided into Old Breton 
from the 7th to the iTtli centimes, Middle Breton from the 11th 
to the 17111 c(*nturies, and Modem Breton. In Old Breton the only 
malonal we possess consists ol glosses and names oceurring in lives 
of saints, Frankish authors, and charters. However, we find a few 
cliaracteristics wdiich serve to show that the old glosses are really 
Breton and not Welsh. Thus, an original d never becomes a diphthong 
{all, aw) in Old Breton, but remains d. In Bret, gn becomes gf. 
I'urther, in O.W. protonic il is weakened to an indeterminate sound 
written i and later v, aplienomenon which doe.s not occur in Breton, 
e.g. Lat. culrita appears in O.W. as eihet, but in O. Br as colret. 
.A marked characteristic ot Breton is the confusion of I and e. e.g. 
Ir. hs. “court," W. llys. Br. Ics. In Old Breton a.s in Old Welsh 
ncuthcr the initial nor the medial mutations arc expressed in writing, 
whilst in Middle Breton only the latter are regularly clonot(?d. In 
this period the language diverges very rapidly from Welsh. As 
prominent features w'o may mention the following. Stre.ssed 3 
( = iTim. Celt, and Ir, d) l)ecomes eu. in unstressed syllables r; thus 
the sulfix -(h i> becomes -euo and later cc. but in Welsh -aur and later 
’■oc, -og, I 'ostvocalic -tf , -tl become >^dr, ~dl as m Welsh, but in Middle 
Breton tliev pa.ss into zr, -zl, which in the modern language appear as 
-er, -el ; e.g. Mid. Br. lazr, Mod. Br. laer, “ robber.” W. lletdr, Lat. 
latio. Further, -It becomes -ot, -at, e.g. Br. aot, aout, " clitt." W. 
allt ; Br. autron, “ lord," Ir. altram, W. alltraw, athraw. Corn, altrou ; 
and. more important .still, th, d (W. dd) become s, z, e.g. Mid. Br. 
(lezeff. “ sw^ord," Mod, Br. kleze, W. cleddvf. The orthography 
only followed the pronunciation very slowly, and it is not until 1059 
that we find any attempt made to reform the s}>ellmg. In this year 
a Jesuit priest, Julieti Maunoir (Br, Maner), published a manual 
in w’hich a new spelling is employed, and it is usual to date Modern 
Breton from the appearance of this book, although in reality it 
marks no new epoch in the history of the language. It Is only how 
that the initial mut^itions are consistently denoted in writing (medi- 
ally they are already writ ten in the iith century), and the difierences 
bcti^i'ccn the dialects first come into view at this time. As in Welsh 
the accent is withdrawn during the middle period from the final to 
the penultimate (except in the Vannes dialect), which causes the 
modem unstressed vowel to be reduced in many ca.ses. Again, in 
Old Welsh and OldBretonashortstrcssed vowel in words of oncsyllable 


was lengthened, e.g. W. tad, " father," pi. tddau, but in Modem Breton 
the accent tends to lengthen all stre8.sed vowels. Breton has gone 
Its own way in the matter of initial mutation. Tlu* nasal mutation 
has l>een entirely given up in the mitial whilst, a new 

mutation, called medial provection. has arisen in the case ol b, d, g, 
which become p, k, t alter a h'vv words which originally ended lor 
the most part in z or ch. Tlie vocalic mutation of initial g 111 Breton 
is f'h. We may also make mention of one or two other points 
on which Breton difiers widely from Welsh. Breton has given up 
the com bind lion ng, e.g. Mid. Br. moe. Mod. Br. mvue, “ mane,” 
W. mwng, Ir. mong. 'Ihe language betrays a fondness for nasalized 
vowels, and in this connexion it may be noted that v re}>rcsenling 
an original m (W. /, It. mh), though generally written ff m Middle 
Breton, now frequently apjiears as nv] Mid. Br. duff. Mod. Br. klanv, 
“ sick, ill," W. daf, M. Ir. dam. Final g alter r and I and sometimes 
in monosyllables alter a vowel is represented in Breton by Ch, whilst 
in WelshTn the one case wc find a vowel and in the other nil, e.g, 
Br. erCh, “snow," W, eirv, eira \ Br. lei'h, "place," W. lie. In 
Welsh mb. nd immediately preceding the stress ai)])ear in the modern 
language as mm, nn, but 111 Breton we find mp, nt, e.g. Br. kantnl, 
“candle." VV. cannwyll, Lat. catidela : Br. hemper, “confluence" 
(in place names), W. cymmer, Ir. combor. 

With regard to the extent of country over which Breton is spoken 
we shall do well to note the seals ol J he old Breton bishoprics. Tliese 
were Quimper, St I’ol de Leon. 'J‘r6^iier, St Brieuc, St Malo, l_iol and 
Vannes. lender Count Nominoe the Bretons succeeded in throwing 
off the Frankish yoke (8.^1-845) and founded an nulependent state. 
At this time ol greatest political expansion the language boundary 
was lormed by a line whu h started roughly a little to tin* west ol 
Mont St Michel at the mouth ot the Couesnon. and stretched to the 
mouth of the Loire. During the next tliree centuries, however, in 
consequence* of political events wdiich cannot be enumerated here, 
we find l'’rencli encroaching rapidly on Breton, and the ukl dioceses 
ol Dol. St Malo, St Brieuc, and in part Vannes liecaine Romance- 
speakmg (cp. J. Lotli, Sterne cdhquv, xxvm. 374-403), So that 
since the j 3th 'ami T4tli centuries the boundary between Fnmch 
and Breton begins in the north about I’loulia (west ol St Brieuc Hay), 
and stretches to the mouth ol the Vilame in 'the south. Ihal is to 
say. Hie Breton speakers are confined to the depaiTinent of Finistere 
arid the west ot the departments ( otes du Nord and Morbihan. 
Lower Brittany contains a population oi j,3f>o,ooo, ol wlioiii rougldv 
1.250,000 speak Breton. Ihe numbei ol monoglot Bretons is stated 
to have been 7<..S.c)()() in 187S. 079.ofM.) in 1885, and over 500,000 in 
1K98. Tht‘re is an iiilinity of dialects and subclialects in Brittany, 
but It IS usual to divide them into four groups. These are the 
dialects of (i) Leon in Finistere ; (2) Cornouadles in l-ini.st^ri*, the 
C6tes-dti-Nord and a pari of Morbilian ; (•)) Tieguier in the Cotes- 
du-Noid and Fimstdrc ; (4) Vaniu's in Morbihan and a portion of 
the CV)tes-du-Norcl. The first three resemble oni' another fairly 
clo.selv. but the speech of N'aiines has gone its own way <‘ntirel\\ Tlie 
dialect of Leon is regarded as the literary dialed, tlranks to 
Legonidec. 

The modern language is unfortunately saturated with words 
borrowed from French which lorm at least a cpiarter of the whole 
vocabulary. The living .speech is further characterized by innuiiicT- 
able cases of consonantal metathe.sis and by parasitic na.sahzation. 
Loth gives specimens of the most important varieties ot Brt'ton in 
his Chrestomathie bretonne. pj). 3^3-380, but lu're we must conlint; 
ourselves to pointing out the two niost salient clifli'rences bc'lween 
the speech ol Vannes and the n*st of Brittany. In Vannes the stress 
has not been shitted from the final syllable. In Haute-Cornouailles 
anti Goelo there is a tendency to withdraw the stress on to the 
antepenultimate, whilst in TiV*guier certain enclitics attract ihe 
accent to the final, s, z ol the other dialects represimting Welsh ih 
become h in Vannes, e.g. W. caeth, Br, keaz, kez, " ])C>or. miserable." 
Vannes heah, heh. This phenomenon occurs sporadically in other 
dialects. It may also be mentioned that I’rim. Celt, non-initial d, 
W. dd, is retained as z in Leon but disappears when final or standing 
between vowels in the* other dialects, e.g. O. Br. pd, W. ffvdd, 
“ iaith," Leon feiz, in C^rnouailles, Treguier and Vannes fe. It is 
doubtful if the most seriou.s diflercnces between tlie dialects are 
older than the i6th century. 

In the middle ages the language of ihe Breton aristocracy was 
French. Upper Bnttany was politically more important than the 
western portion, riie consequence was that no patronage was ex- 
tended to the vernacular, and Breton sank to the level of a ])atoi.-> 
with no unity for literary piitposes. But a now era dawned with 
the beginning ot the itjth century. The national consciousness was 
awakened at the time of the Revolution, when the Bretons became 
aware of the difference between themselves and their brench neigh- 
bours. It may be mentioned by the way that the Breton language 
was regarded with suspicion by Uie leaders of the First Republic 
and attempts w'ere made to suppress it. A Breton named Legonidec 
had to flee to England for fighting against the Republic. He came 
under the influence of the movement in Wales, and on his return 
sought to ^create a Breton literary language. He published an 
excellent grammar {Grammaire celto-hretonne, Paris, 1807) and a 
dictionary {Dictiotinaire breton-fran^ais, Paris, 1821), from which 
he omitted the numerous French words wliich had crept into the 
language and for which native terms already existed. Legonidec’® 
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example tired a number ol writers witli zeal lor their native tongue 
and the clergy became interested. Under their auspices manuals 
of Bri'ton were published and the language was utilized in a number 
of schools. A society called the Association Breionne was founded 
in the year 1844. But under the Second Empire, for reasons which 
are no! <;asy to discover, tliis Breton awakening was declared to be 
contrary to the interests of the state, and all the means at the 
disposal oJ a highly centralized government like that of France 
wer<* (‘mployed to throttle the movement. Down to the present 
day the use of Breton is strictly forbidden m all the state schools, 
line! the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy has for the most 
part been hostile to the language. However, the attitude of the 
go\ I'rnnient aroused considerable dissatisfaction in the early 'nineties, 
and in 1896 the Association Bretonne (disbanded in t8*}o and re- 
constructed in 1873) appointed a permanent committee with the 
object of jnvserving and propagating the national language. At the 
same time .some of the clergy headed by Abbd Buleon began to move, 
ami Breton was introduced into many of the schools not under state 
conirol. In 1898 was founded the Union ft^f^ionaliste Bretonne. the 
most important section of which endeavours to foster the native 
sf)eech in conjunction with the Comite de preservation du breton 
(touncje.rl I«yb). In 1899 the annual meeting ol the XbR.B. was 
modelled on the lines of the Irish Oireachtas, the \V(*lsh F.istcddlod 
and the Scottish l\ 1 <Sd, and festii^ls of this kind have been lield ever 
since. Many Breton iiewspapei^ jniblish columns in Breton, thus 
Jr Bobt (a weekly new.spaper founded m i<)04 and published at 
Carliaix) Irequently devotes half its columns to the language. But 
tlicre is also a weekly four-jiage newspaper which is wholly in Bretou. 
'I'his is Kroaz ur Vretoned, edited by F. Vallee and published at 
St Brieiic. In addition to this there are throe monthly magazines 
wholly in Bn*ton. The first is Ar I 'ro, edited by the poet Jaffrennou, 
and in 1908 in its fifth y(*ar. The second is Dthunamb, written in 
the dialect of Wimies and started in 1905. The third is Beiz ha 
lU'ciz, started i8()(^. 

A( rnoKniiiS for Brfton. — F or the external history of Breton 
sec H. Zimmer, “ Die keltische Hcw»‘giing in der Bretagne,” Preiis- 
sisihe Juhrbucher lor 1899, xcix. 454 -.J97. For Old and Middle 
Jb(‘l<in, J, I.otli, Chrcstomaihic bretonue ( 1 ‘aris, 1890), and the 
same writer's Voi abidnirc vieiix - breton (Paris, i88,j). T.oth and 
E. Ernanlt have been indelatigable in investigating the history 
ol the language. Their iiuim'rous contributions are mainly to lie 
found scattered through the h*t:i>ue Lcltiifuc, Zeitsihnft fur ceUisthe 
Philolopic and the Annalcs de Breiafjne. Emault luis also jiublished 
Glos.sairr moycn hveton in z vols. (Paris, 1895-1896); Pictiotmairc 
Hvmohffiqufi du moyen-breton (Paris, 1S88). Another etymological 
dictionary w'as jnililished by V. Henry (Paris, uioo). Grammars, 
iVc. ■ — Dialect ot Leon : Logonidec, Grammaire cclto-hretonne (I'ans, 
184)7, t8 j 8‘‘^, also contained in 11 . d<* la Villeniarque’s edition of 
I egomdec’s Dictionary) ; F. ValFc, I.cions (^limentaurs de prammaire 
bretonne (St Rrieuc, 1902) ; E. Ernaiilt, Petite Grammuire bretonne 
(St Brieiic, 18(17. the latter also takes account of the dialects of 
I reguier and Cornouailles). Dialect ol 1 'i eguier : L. Ic Clerc, 
Grammairc bretonne (St Brieuc, 1908); J. Hingant, ^Jhnents de 
Id i^rumnuiire hietonne (Treguier, 1868) ; le Roux, “ Muta- 
tions et assimilations de consonnes dans le dialecte armoricain de 
Pleuhiaii,” Annalcs de Bretaf^ne, xii. 5-31. Dialect of Vannes: A. 
(.'•uillevic and >*. le Goff, Grammatre bretonne du dialecte de Vannes 
(\’annes. 1902) ; I '.xea nes suv la pamniaire bretonne (Vannes, i9<»3) I 
11 . d'Arbois de Jubainville, “ lilude phonfrtique .sur le dialecte 
brdon de Vannes,” Revue eeltique, i. 85 ff., 211 ft.; E. Ernault. 
“ Le r)ialecte vannetais de Sarzeau,” Rev. rrli. hi. 47 ff., 232 ff. ; 
J. (niillome, Grammaire fraufaise-breionne (Vannes. 1836). As a 
curiosity we mention J’. Treasure, An Introduction to Breton Grammar 
(Carmarthen, i<j(.)3b Dictionarie.s : Legonidec, Dictionnaire frun- 
fois-hfedon (St Brieuc, 1847). Breton - Pranpais (St Brieuc, 
1850), both republL^hed liy de la Villemarqu6 and representing the 
Leon dialect; A. Troude, DiUionnatre pratique fran^ais et 

breton du dialecte de L/:on avec les acceptations diverscs dans les dia- 
lectes de Vannes^ de Trei>mer, et de Cornouailles (Brest, t86q), and 
Nouveau Dictionnaire pratique breton- fran fats (Brest, 1876) ; E. 
Ernault, " Supplement aiix clictionnaires l)retons-frun9ais," Revue 
eeltique^ iv. 145-170. The Brt'ton word.s in Gallo, the French 
patois of Upper Brittany, were collected by E. Ernault, Revue 
eeltique, v. 218 ff. 

{c) Cornish,— Thtt ancient language of Cornwall (Kemuak, 
Carnoack) stood in a much closer relation to Breton than to 
Welsh, ^ though in some respects it sides with the latter against 
the former. 

It agrees with Breton on the following points ; -It has given up 
the nasal mutation of initials but provects the mediae. Prim. Celt. 
d is not dijihthongized, but becomes I, f.ft. Com. ler, “ floor,” Br. 
leur, W. llawr, Ir. l&r, Ng is lost as in Breton, e.g. toy, *' to swear,” 
Br. tout, W. tyngu, Ir. iongu ; nd becomes nt betore the stress and 
not nn as in Welsh, e.g. Corn. Br. hunter, "half,” W. Manner , Cornish 
like Breton does not prefix a vowel to words beginning with s + con- 
sonant, e.g. Corn, spirit, later spyrvs, Br. spei^d, W. yspryd. 

^ J . Loth gives it as his opinion that as late as 1400-1600 a Comish- 
man and a Breton might have been able to understand one another. 


On the other hand, O. Cornish does not coiiluse I and e to the same 
extent as Bret., e.g. W. hclyg, ” willow,” O. Cornish heligen, Br. hulek. 
Further, Cornish does not change th, it to s. z as in Breton, e.g. heth, 
” grave,” Br. bez, W. bedd. and initial g disappears in the vocalic 
mutation as in Welsh. Pecuhar to Cornish is the change of non- 
initial i, U to s, z. This occurs in the oldest Cornish after n, I, e.g, 
O. Corn, nans, “valley,” W. nant ’, Corn, ids, “father.” W, tad, 
A feature of later Cornish is the introduction of a (f before post- 
vocalic m, n, e.g. pedn, ” head,” W. pen. In later Comish the accent 
seems to have fallen 0x1 the penultimate as in Modem Welsh and 
Breton. 

In (936 the “Welsh” were driven out of Exeter by .Ethelstan, 
and from that time the Tamar appears to lia\'e formed a general 
boundary liotween English and Cornish, though there seems to be 
evidence that evtm as late as the reign of Elizabeth Ctirnish was 
spoken in a few places to the east of that river. The decay of Comish 
has been largely attributed to the Reformation. Neither the Prayer- 
book nor the Scriptures were translated into the vernacular, and we 
find the same apathv on t he part of the Church of England in Cornwall 
as in Wales and Ireland. Unfortunately the Methodist movement 
came at a tune when it was too late to save the language. By i()O0 
Cornish had been driven into the w'estem parts of the duchy and in 
1662 we are informed by John Ray that few of the children could 
speak it. T.hiiyd gi^'es a list of the parishes in which Comish was 
spoken, but goes on to state that eveiy^ one .speaks English. In 1735 
there were only a lew y>eople along the coast between Penzance and 
Land's End w'ho understood Cornish, and Dolly Pentreath of Moiiw'- 
holc, who died in 1777. is coninionly slated to have been the last 
person w'ho spoke it, thougli Jeniier si^ms to show' that there were 
others who lived until well into the itjth century w*lio w’ere able to 
converse m the dialect. However, the niodeni English speech of 
We.st Cornwall is full of Celtic words, and nine-teiitlis of the places 
and people from the Tamar to r.and’s End bear Cornish names. 
Celtic words still in use are to be found in Jago’s Dialect of Cornwall 
(Truro. 1882) ; thus tlu‘ name for the dog -fish is morgv, “ sea-dog.” 

Authokities pur CoRKTsii. — A mass of details about Cornish is 
collected in H. Jenner’s Handbook of the Cornish Language (London, 
i(|04), (Cf. J. Loth’s review in the Revue eeltique, xxvii. 93.) 
Lhuyd’s .^rchaenlogicn Britannica (1707) contains a grammar of the 
language as spoken in his clay, and a l^ketih of Cornish Grammar is 
to be found as an aojiendix to Norris’s Ancient Cornish Drama. A 
dictionary W'as published by R. Williams entitled Lexicon Cornu- 
Britannicum (Landovery, 1865), to which W. Stokes published a 
supplement of about 2000 words in the Transactions of the London 
Philological Society for 1868-1869. Wc may also mention the 
English - Corni.sh Dictionary , hy F. W. P. Jago (fMy mouth, 1887), 
and a Glossary of Cornish Names, liy J. Bannister (Truro, 1871). 
W. Stokes published a Glossary to Beunans Meriasek in the ,4rrhiv 
fiir celtische Lexihographie, i. 101, and important articles by J. Loth 
have appeared in the Revue eeltique, vols, xviii. to xxiv. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma, "Les Dc'micrs 6chos dc la langue cornique,” Revue 
eeltique, iii. 239 ft. H, Jenner, ” Some Rough Notes on the Present 
Pronunciation of Cornish Kame.s.” Rev. celt. xxiv. 300-305. 

III. The Languac.k of the Ancient Pirrs. — The evidence 
from which we can draw any conclusions as to the affinities of 
the language of the Piets is so extremely scanty that the question 
has been the subject of great controversy. The Piets are first 
mentioned by Eumenius (a.d, 297), who regarded them as 
having inhabited Britain in the time of Caesar. In the year 368 
they are described by Ammianus Marcellinus as invading the 
Roman province of Britain in conjunction wiUi the Irish Scots. 
In Columba's time we find the whole of Scotland east of 
Drumalban and north of the Forth divided into two kingdoms— 
north and south Pictland — and it is reasonable to identify the 
Piets, at any rate in part, with the Caledonians of the classical 
authors. Galloway and Co. Down were also inhabited by Piets. 
Bede in enumerating the languages of Britain mentions those of 
the Britons, l*icts, Scots and the English. The names by which 
the Piets are known in history have aroused considerable dis- 
cussion. It seems natural to connect Lat. Picti with the Piciones 
and Pictavi of Gaul, but in Irish tliey are known as Cruiihne, 
which appears in Welsh as Prydyn, “ Piet ” ; cp. Prydein, 
" Britain,” forms corresponding to the earliest Gre^ name for 
these islands, Fi/o-ot IlpcTaFtKai. 

Three conflicting theories have been held as to the character 
of the Pictish language. Rhys, relying on the strange character 
of the Scottish Ogam inscriptions, pronounces it to be non- 
Celtic and non-Indo-European. In this he has been followed 
by Zimmer, who bases his argument on the Pictish rule of suc- 
cession. Skene maintained that the Piets spoke a language 
nearly allied to Goidelic, whilst Stokes, Loth, Macbain, D’Arbois 
and Meyer are of opinion that Pictish was more closely related 
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to Brythonic. Of personal names mentioned by classical writers 
we have Calgacus and Argcntocoxus, both of which are certainly 
Celtic. The names occurring in Ptolemy’s description of Scotland 
have a decidedly Celtic character, and they seem, moreover, 
to bear a greater resemblance to Brythonic than to Goidelic, 
witness such tribal designations as Epidii, Cornavii, Damnonii, 
Decantae, Novantae. In the case of all these names, however, 
it should be borne in mind that they probably reached the 
writers of antiquity through Brythonic channels. Bede mentions 
that the east end of the Antonine Wall terminated at a place 
called in Pictish Pean-fahel, and in Saxon Penneltun. Pean re- 
sembles Old Welsh pentij head,” Old Irish cenn^ and the second 
element may possibly be connected with Gaelic fdl, Welsh pvawl, 
“ rampart.” The names of the kings in the Pictish chronicles 
are not an absolutely trustworthy guide, as owing to the Pictish 
rule of succession the bearers of tlu* names may in many cases 
have been Brythons. The names of some of them occur in one 
source in a Goidelic, in another in a Brythonic form. It is of 
course possible that the southern part of Pictish territory was 
divided between Goidels and Brythons, the population being 
very much mixed. On the other hand there are a numfjer of 
elements in place-names on Pictish ground which do not occur 
in Wales or Ireland. Such arc pet^ pit^ “ farm ” (.^), jor, folher, 
fetter, foder, “ lower ” {?). Aber, “ confluence,” on the contrary, 
is pure Brythonic (Gaelic in 7 fer). Though the majority of scholars 
are of opinion that Pictish was nearly akin to the Brythonic 
dialects, we are entirely in the dark as to the manner in which 
that language was ousted by the Goidelic speech of the Dalriadic 
Scots. In view of the comparatively unimportant part played 
for a considerable period in Scottish affairs by the colony from 
Ireland, it is well-nigh incredible that Pictish should have been 
supplanted by Gaelic. 

AtrTHORiTiiiS. -J. Rhys, Celtic Britain (London*'’, 1905), The 
IVehh People (London-’, 1002), “ Tho Language and Inscriptions ol 
tlie Northern Piets.” in Ptucecdin(*.<i of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Stotlaiid (1R92) : H. Zimmer, ” Das Alullerrecht der Pikten," in 
Saviftnys Zeitsihrift (i8<)5) ; aNo trans. I)y G. Henderson in Leabhat 
nan Gleann (Inverness, 1898) ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edin- 
burgh. T876) ; A, Maclidin in appendix to reprint of Skene’s High- 
landers of Scotland (Stirling, 1902) ; A. Macbain, ” Ptolemy’s 
Geography of Scotland,” in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Tnnerness, xviii. 267-288 ; W. Stokes, Bezsenhergers Deitrdge, xviii. 
207 fl, ; 11. d’Arbois de Jubainville, I.es Druides et les dieux celtiqucs 
d forme d'animnax (1‘aris, iqoo). The various theories have been 
recently reviewed and criticized by T. Rice Ilolmes in an appendix 
to his Caesar's Invasion of Britain (London. 1907). 

IV. History of Ckltic I^hii.ology, — J^'or many centuries 
the affinities of the Celtic languages wore the subject of great 
dispute. The languages were in turn regarded as descended from 
Hebrew, Teutonic and Scythian. The first attempt to treat the 
dialects comparatively was made by l^dward Lhuyd in his 
Archaeologia Britannica (Oxford, 1707), but the work of thi.s 
scholar seems to have remained unnoticed. A century' later 
Adelung in Germany divided the dialects into true Celtic 
( = Goidelic) and Celtic influenced by Teutonic ( » Brythonic). 
But it took scholars a long time to recognize that the.se languages 
belonged to the Indo-European family. Thus they were excluded 
by Bopp in his comparative grammar, though he did not fail 
to notice certain resemblances between Celtic and Sanskrit. 
James Pritchard was the first to demonstrate the true relationship 
of the group in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations (London, 
1831), but his conclusions were not accepted. As late as 1836 
Pott denied the Indo-lCuropean connexion. A year later Pictet 
resumed Pritchard’s arguments, and Bopp himself in 1838 
admitted the languages into the charmed circle, showing in an 
able paper entitled Ober die keltischen Sprachen that the initial 
mutations were due to the influence of terminations now lost. 
But it was reser\’ed to a Bavarian historian,}. C. Zeuss (1806- 
1856), to demonstrate conclusively the Indo-European origin of 
the Celtic dialects. Zeuss, w'ho may worthily rank with Grimm 
and Die/, among the greatest German philologists, rediscovered 
the Old Irish glosses on the continent, and on them he reared the 
magnificent structure which goes by his name. The Grammatica 
Celtica was first published in 1853. The material contained in 


this monumental work was greatly extended by a series of 
important publications by Whitley Stokes and Hermann Ebcl, 
so much so that the latter was commissioned to,prepare a second 
edition, which appeared in 187 1 . Stokes has rendered the greatest 
service to the cause of Celtic studies by the publication of count- 
less texts in Irish, Cornish and Breton. In 1870 the Name 
celtiqiie (vol. xxviii. in 1908) was founded by Henri Gaidoz, whose 
mantle later fell upon H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. In 1879 
E. Windisch facilitated the study of Irish by publishing a 
grammar of Old Irish, and a year later a volume of important 
Middle Irish texts with an exhaustive glossary, the first of its 
kind. Since then Windisch and Stokes have collaborated to 
bring out some of the greatest monuments of Irish literature 
in the series of Irische Texte. The text of the Wurzburg glosses 
was published by Zimmer (1881) and by Stokes (1887), and that 
of the Milan glo.s.scs by Ascoli. An important step forward was 
the discovery of the laws of the Irish accent made simultaneously 
by Zimmer and Thurneysen. This discovery led to a thorough 
investigation of the difficult verb system of Old Irish — a task 
which has largely occupied the attention of Strachan in England, 
Thurneysen and Zimmer in Germany, and Pedersen and Sarauw 
in Denmark. In a sense the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus (Cambridge, 1901-1903) may be regarded as 
marking the close of this epoch. The older stages of Irish have 
hitherto so monopolized the energies of scholars that other 
departments of Celtic philology sa\'c Breton have been left 
in large measure unworked. J. Strachan had begun to tap the 
mine of the Old Welsh poems when his career was cut short by 
death. J. Loth and E. Ernault have concentrated their attention 
on Breton, and can claim that the development of the .speech of 
Brittany has been more thuroughl)' investigated than that of 
any other Celtic language. The number of periodicals devoted 
entirely to Celtic studies has increased considerably of recent 
years. In 1896 K. Meyer and L. C. Stern founded the Zeitschrift 
fur celtische Philologie (now in its 7th volume), and in 1897 the 
Archiv fiir celtische Lexikographie began to appear under the 
direction of K. Meyer and W. Stokes. .As a supplement to the 
latter Meyer has been publishing his invaluable contributions to 
Middle Iri.sh lexicography. In Ireland a new periodical styled 
iCriu was started by tlie Irish School of Learning in 1904. The 
Scottish Celtic Revinv, dealing more particularly with Scottish 
and Irish Gaelic, began to appear in 1903, and the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness arc in the 26th volume. For 
Wales we have Y Cymmrodor since 1877, and the Transactions 
of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion since 1892, and for Brittany 
the Annales de Bretagne, published by the Faculty of Letters at 
Rennes (founded 1886). 

See \'. Tourneur. Lsqnisse d'une histoire des etudes celtiques (I-iegc, 
T905). (E. C. t>.) 

Celtic Literature 

I. Irish Literature. — In the absence of a native coinage it 
is extremely difficult to say when the use of letters was introduced 
into Ireland. It is probable that the Latin alphabet 
first came in with Christianity. With the exception ^rSeWp- 
of the one bilingual Ogam inscription as yet discovered uon*. 
in Ireland (that at Killeen Cormac) all the inscriptions 
in Roman letters arc certainly later than 500. Indeed, apart from 
the stone reading “ LIE LUGUAEDON MACCI MENUEH,” 
they arc all contemporary with or later than the Old Irish 
glosses. With regard to the Ogam inscriptions we cannot make 
any confident assertions. Owing to the lack of criteria for dating 
certain Irish sound-changes accurately it is impossible to assign 
chronological limits for the earlier stones. The latter cannot 
be later than the 5th century, but there is nothing to show 
whether they are Christian or not, and if pagan they may be 
a century or two earlier. It is true that the heroes and druids 
of the older epics are represented in the stories as making constant 
use of Ogitm letters on wood and stone, and as the state of 
civilization described in the oldest versions of the Ulster sagas 
seems largely to go back to the beginning of the Christian era, 
it is not impossible that this peculiar system of writing had been 
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framed by them. The Ogam system is certainly based on the 
l^tin and not the Greek alphabet, and was protiably invented 
by some person from the south of Ireland who received liis 
knowledge of the Roman letters from traders from the mouth 
of the Loire. It may, however, be regarded as certain that the 
Ogam script was never employed in early times for literary 
purposes. We are told that the Gaulish druids disdained to 
commit their lore to writing, although they were familiar with 
the use of Greek letters, and their Irish confreres probably 
resembled them in this respect. Tradition connects the codifica- 
tion of the Brehon Laws with the name of Patrick, and there is 
reason for believing, as we shall see later, that the greatest 
Irish epic was first committed to writing in the 7th century. 

'f he great bulk of Irish literature is contained in MSS. belonging 
to the Middle Irish period (1100-1550), and in order to be Able 
Old iHah literature as a whole it will be convenient 

MSS, “ for us to deal first with those documents which are 
termed Old Irish, especially as the contemporary 
remains of the literature of the earlier period are almost ex- 
clusively of a religious nature. Most of the Old Irish documents 
have been printed by Stokes and Strachan in the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus, and where no reference is given the reader 
is referred to that monumental work. The extraordinary outburst 
of intellectual activity in Ireland from the 6th to the 9th centuries, 
and the compositions of Irishmen in the Latin language, belong 
to the history of medieval European literature and fall outside 
the scope of this article. For the Confession of Si Patrick and 
his “ Letter to the Subjects of Coroticus ” see Patrick. The 
only Irish document ascribed to the saint is the strange so-called 
“ Hymn,” the fdeth fiada, more properly foid fiada^ “ the cry of 
the deer.” This is a rhythmical incantation which is said 
to have rendered the saint and his companions in- 
visible to King Loigaire and his druids. The Trinity 
and powers of nature arc invoked to help him to resist spells of 
women and smiths and wizards. The hymn, which contains a 
number of strange grammatical forms, is undoubtedly referred to 
in the Book of Armagh, and may very well go back to the 5th 
century. 'The l..atin hymns contained in two MSS. dating from the 
end of the i ith or beginning of the izth century, a Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS., and a MS. belonging to the Franciscan monastery 
in Dublin, are of interest to us as exhibiting the influence of the 
native metrical system. Quantity and elision are ignored, and 
rhymes, assonances, alliterations and harmonies abound in true 
Irish fashion. The line consists of two units which commonly 
contain either seven or eight .syllables apiece. The earliest and 
best-known of these religious poems are the Hymn of Secundinus 
(Sechnall d. 447) on St Patrick, and the two hymns attributed to 
St Columba (d. 597) beginning “ Noli pater ” and ''Alius prosaior,'* 
the latter of which exhibits some of the peculiarities of the so- 
called Hibernian Latin of the Hisperica Famina and the Lorica 
of Gildas. The date of the Irish hymns in the Liber Hymnorutn 
ranges, according to Stokes and Strachan, from the 7th to the 
I Ith centuries. Ultdn’s hymn on St Brigit beginning "Brigit be 
biihmaithp which is by far the most artistic of the collection, 
was perhaps composed in the 7 th century. Definite metrical 
laws had evidently been elaborated when this poem was written. 
l‘he beat is iambic, but the natural accent of the words is rigidly 
observ^ed. The long line consists of two units of five syllables each. 
'I'he rhymes are dissyllabic and perfect. Alliteration is always 
observed in the latter half of each line and assonances are found 
knitting up the half-lines. The short prayer ascribed to Ninine 
or to Fiacc is a highly alliterative piece without rhyme, the date 
of which cannot be fixed. The well-known hymn on St Patrick 
traditionally ascribed to Fiacc, bishop of Sletty, and the piece 
beginning “ Skn traditionally ascribed to ColmAn, are 

assigned on linguistic grounds to the beginning of the 9th century. 
The lines going by the name of “ Sanct 4 n*s Hymn ” probably 
belong to the same century, whilst the metrical catalogue of 
marvels pierformed by St Brigit contains such a me(Uey of c^der 
and later forms, probably due to interpolation, that it is impossible 
to determine its age. The few lines entitled “ Mael-Isu’s Hymn ” 
are the most recent of all and probably belong to the i ith century 
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(Mael-fsu d. 1086). The Patrician documents by Muirchu Maccu 
Machth6ni, who professed to write at the command of Bishop 
Aed of Sletty (d. 698), and by TirechAn, who is said to have 
received his information from Bishop Ultdn (d. 656), are contained 
in the Book of Armagh, a MS. compiled by Ferdomnach in 807. 
These documents, like the Life of St Columba by Adamnan, the 
MS. ci which was written by DorbbAne, abbot of Hi (d. 713), 
contain a number of names and forms of great importance for the 
study of the language. 

The earliest pieces of connected prose in Irish are three : — 
(i) the Cambray Homily, contained in an 8th- century codex 
at Cambray copied by a continental hand from a MS. 
in the Irish character ; the language is very archaic and 
dates from the second half of the 7th or the beginning 
of the 8th century ; (2) the additions to the notes of TirechAn on 
the life of St Patrick in the Book of Armagh ; these seem to go 
back to the early 8th century ; (3) the tract on the Mass in the 
Stowe Missal, which is in all probability nearly as old as the 
Cambray Homily, though contained in a loth or nth century MS. 
Of especial interest are the spells and poems found in the Stowe 
Missal and two continental MSS. The Stowe MS. (now deposited 
in the Royal Irish Academy) contains three rather badly preserved 
spells for a sore eye, a thorn and disease of the urine. A St Gall 
codex has preserved four Irish incantations of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These are respectively against a thorn, urinary 
disease, headache and various ailments. Another charm, which 
is partly obscure, occurs in the Qth-century codex preserved at 
the monastery of St Paul in Carinthia. The same MS. also 
contains (i) a humorous poem treating of the doings of a 
bookish writer and his favourite cat Pangur BAn ; (2) a riddling 
poem ascribed to Suibne Geilt, a king who is said to have lost his 
reason at the battle of Moira ( a. d. 637) ; (3) verses extracted from 
a poem ascribed to St Moling (d. 697), who may very well have 
been the actual author ; (4) a poem in praise of some Leinster 
princeling called Aed. 

For our knowledge of the older language, however, we have to 
rely mainly on the numerous glosses scattered about in a large 
number of MSS., which it is impossible to enumerate 
here. Indeed, such an enumeration is now rendered gjoga0g, 
superfluous owing to the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus, in which all the various glosses have been 
collected. For our purpose it will be sufficient to mention the 
three most important codices containing Old Irish glosses. 
These are as follows: — (i) The Codex Paulinus at Wurzburg, 
which contains the thirteen epistles of St Paul, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with a great mass of explanatory glosses, partly 
in Latin, partly in Irish, partly mixed. The chief source of the 
commentary is the commentary of Pelagius, who is often cited 
by name. The date of this highly important MS. is much dis- 
puted ; part of the Irish glosses seem to date from about 700, 
whilst the rest may be placed a little before 800. (2) The Codex 
Ambrosianus, formerly at Bobbio, now at Milan, which contains 
a commentary on the psalter with a large number of Irish 
glosses. In their present state ithese glosses were copied in the 
first half of the 9th century. (3) Glosses on Priscian contained 
in four MSS., of which the most important is the Codex Sangal^ 
lensis, dating from the middle of the 9th century. Apart from 
the biblical glosses and scholia the other chief texts or authors 
provided with Irish glosses are Augustine, Bede, the Canons, the 
Computus, Eutychius, Juvencus, Philargyrius, Prudentius and 
Servius. 

The Milan and the St Gall codices just mentioned both contain 
several short poems in Irish. In two stanzas in the Swiss MS^ 
wc find expressed for the first time that keen sympathy with 
nature in all her moods which is so marked a feature of Irish and 
Welsh verse. 

Two ponderous religious poems have now to be noticed. To 
Oengus the Culdee is attributed the lengthy Filire or Calendar 
of Church Festivals, consisting of 365 quatrains in tinnard metre, 
one for each day in the year. The language of this dry compila- 
tion, which is heavily glossed and annotated, points to 800 
as the date of composition, and Oengus, who is stated to have 
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lived about that time, may well have been the author. This 
calendar has been twice edited by W. Stokes with an English 
translation, the first lime for the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin, 
1880), and again for the Bradshaw Society (London, 1905). 

It may perhaps be as well to enumerate here the later Irish 
martyrologies. (i) The Martyrology of Talla^ht (Tamlacht), 
founded on an 8th-century calendar, but containing additions 
down to 900 (ed. 1 ). H, Kelly, Dublin, 1857). (2) The metrical 
Martyrolojry of O'Gorman, c. 1166-1174, edited by Stokes for 
the Bradshaw Society (London, 1895). (3) The Martyrology of 
Donegal, an important compilation in prose made by Michael 
O’Clery in 1630, edited by J. fl. Todd (Dublin, 1864). A 
composition which is wrongly assigned to Oengus the Culdee is 
the Saliair na Rann or Psalter in Quatrains, contained in an 
Oxford MS. (Rawlinson B 502) and published without a transla- 
tion by Stokes (Oxford, 1883). The work pn^per consists of 
150 poems corresponding to the number of Psalms in the psalter, 
but 12 poems have been added, and in all it contains 2098 
quaptrains, chiefly in dcibidc metre of seven syllables. The poems 
arc mainly based on biblical (Old Testament) history, but they 
preserve a large measure of medieval sacred lore and cosmogony. 
The psalter received additions as late as 998, and the Oxford MS. 
belongs to the 12th century. We should pcrfiaps also mention 
here the famous Amra or Eulogy of St Columba, commonly 
attributed to Dalian Forgaill, a contemporary of the saint, but 
Stokes takes the view that it was written in the 9th century, 
and is intentionally obscure. 'Phe oldest but not the best copy 
of the Amra is preserved in the Trinity ('ollege, Dublin, MS. of 
the Liber Hymnoruni , but it also occurs in LU. and elsewhere. 
It invariably appears heavily gloss-laden, and the glosses and 
commentary added thereto are out of all proportion to the text. 
This piece, which is not extant in its integrity, was probably 
intended as artificial alliterative prose, but, as we have it, it is 
a mcfllcy of isolated phrases and irrelevant comment. 

During the 9th and loth centuries Ireland was harassed by the 
Vikings, and a host of scholars seem to have fled to the continent, 
carrying with them their precious books, many ol 
co^Mtfora. 'which are preserved in Italy, Switzerland, (Icrmany 
and elsewhere. Hence very few early Irish MSS. arc 
preserved in 1 reland itself. When the fury of the storm w«as past, 
Irish .scholars showed irKTcased interest in the old literary 
documents, and copied all that they could lay hands on into 
miscellaneous codices. 'Phe earliest of these collections, such as 
the Cin of Druim Snechfa, the YelUm Book of Slane^ the Book of 
Dubdalrilhe, the Psalter of Cashel, exist no longer, though their 
names have come down and certain of them were known in the 
17th century. However, copies of a goodly portion of the 
contents of these old books are preserved to us in one form or 
another, but mainly in a series of huge miscellaneous codices 
ranging in date from the 12th to the i6th century. 
?**n**o oldest is Lebor na h-utdre, or Book of the Dun 

Cow, preserved in the Royal Irish Academy and 
published in facsimile (Dublin, 1870). This MS. was 
compiled in part in the monastery of ClonmacnoLse by Moelmuire 
MacCelechair, who was slain in 1106. The Book of the Dun 
Cow (where necessary we shall abbreviate as LU.) derives its 
name from a legend that Ciarin of Clonmacnoise (d. 544) took 
down the story of the Tdin B6 Ctudnge on a parchment made 
from the hide of his favourite cow. 'I'he name seems to have 
been wrongly applied to the 12th-century MS. in the 15th ccntuiy. 
LU. is almost entirely devoted to romance, the stories which 
it contains belon^g mainly to the lUster cycle. The 
LeJttMter, ^ Book of Leinster 

(abbreviated LL.) now in Trinity College, Dublin. It 
was transcribed by Finn, son of Gorman, bishop of Kildare 
(d. 1160). LL. also contains a large number of romances in 
addition to other important matter, mainly historical and 
genealogical, bearing more particularly on the affairs of 
Leinster. The Yellow Book of Lecan (YBL.), also in 
L tr aa Trinity College, Dublin, was written at different times 
by the MlujFirbis family, but chiefly by Gilla I^, son of 
Donnehad MftcFirbis about 1391. The MacFirbises were 


hereditary scribes and genealogists to the O ’Dowds, chiefs of 
the Hy Fiachrach (Co. Sligo). YBL. contains a vast amount of 
romance, and is indispensable as supplementing and checking 
the contents of LU. and LL. The most extensive ^ * 

collection of all is the Book of Bally mote (BB.), now B^iymote. 
belonging to the Royal Iri.sh Academy, which was 
compiled about the beginning of the 15th century by various 
scribes. The book was in the possession of the chiefs of Bally- 
mote for more than a century. In 1522 it was purchased by the 
O’Donnells for 140 milch cows. BB. only contains little romantic 
matter, but it has preserved much valuable historical and 
genealogical material. The contents of the Leabhar 
Breac (LB.), or Speckled Book, now in the Royal Irish 
Academy, are chiefly ecclesiastical and religious. LB. 
seems to have been compiled in large measure before 1544. All 
these five codices have been published in facsimile by the Royal 
Irish Academy with a description of their contents. Two im- 
portant Mid. Ir. MSS. in the Bodleian (Rawlinson B 512 and 
Laud 610), containing a good deal of romantic material, are also 
published in facsimile by Henry Frowde. 

Other MSS. which require special mention arc (i) The Great 
Book of I.ecHn, compiled in the year 1417 by Gilla Isa M6r Mac- 
Firbis,in the Royal Irish Academy ; (2) The Book of Li.s- 
more, the property of the duke of Devonshire at Lismore 
Castle. This codex was compiled in the latter half of mtturimh 
the 15th century from the lost book of Monas terboice 
and other MSS. Its contents are described in the introduction to 
Stokes’s Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore (Gxford, 1890). 
(3) The Book of Fermoy in the Royal Irish Academy. The con- 
tents are described in the introduction to O’Jieime Oowe’s 
edition of the Tdin Bo Fraich (Dublin, 1870). (4) The Book of 
Hy Maine recently acquired hy the Royal Irish Academy. The 
scribe who wrote it died in r372. O’Curry, O’Lnngan and 
O’Beime (’rowo drew up a MS. catalogue of the Irish MSS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy, and O’Donovan performed the same 
service for the ’Irinity College, Dublin, collection. A briefer 
account of the Irish MSS. in I'CD. will be found in Abbott's 
Catalogue of tlie MSS. in that library. O’Curry also drew up a 
list of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, and S. H. O'Grady 
has printed part i. of a desc riptive catalogue of this collection 
(London, 1901), part ii. by T. O’Maille. The twenty-six MSS. in 
the P'rancLScan mona.slcry in Dublin are described by J- T. 
Gilbert in the Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. W. F. Skene catalogued the collection of MSS. in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, a printed catalogue of which 
has been issued by D. Mackinnon (Edinburgh, 1909 ; see also 
Trans. Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xvi. 285-309). 

In order to give some idea of the enormous extent of Irish MS. 
material we may quote some calculations made hy O’Curry, 
who states that if the five oldest vellum MSS. were printed the 
result would be 9400 quarto pages. Other vellum MSS. ranging 
in date from 1300 to 1600 would fill 9000 pages of the same size, 
whibt the innumerable paper MSS. belonging chiefly to the early 
i8th century would cover no less than 30,000 pages. The well- 
known French scholar, D’Arbois de Jubainville, published in 
1883 a tentative catalogue of Irish epic literature. His work is 
by no means complete, but his figures are instructive. He 
mentions 953 Iri.sh MSS. containing epic matter preserved in 
Irish and English libraries. To these have to be added another 
56 in continental libraries. Of this mass of materid 133 Irish 
and British MSS. and 35 continental MSS. were written before 
1600. It should, however, be stated that the same subject is 
treated over and over again, and much of the later material is 
absolutely valueless. 

Before we pass on to the consideration of the literature itself, 
it will be well to make a few preliminary observations on the 
nature of the language in which the pieces are written 
and on the status of the poet in medieval Ireland. 

The language in which the huge miscellaneous codices 
enumerated above are contained is called by the general 
name of Middle Irish, which is a very wide term. Irish scribes 
often copied their original somewhat mechanically, without 
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being tempted to change .the language to that of their own time. 
7 ’hus in many parts of LU. we find a thin Middle Irish veneer 
on what is largely Old Irish of the 8th or 9th century. Hence 
such a MS. often preserves forms which had been current several 
centuries before, and it may even happen that a 14th or 15th 
century MS. such as Y 13 L. contains much older forms than a 
corresponding passage in LL. Of recent years several scholars — 
notably Strachan— have devoted much attention to the Old Irish 
verb-forms, so that we have now safe criteria for establishing 
with some degree of certainty the age of recensions of stories 
and poems preserved in late MSS. In this way a number of 
compositions have been assigned to the Qth, loth and nth 
centuries, though actual written documents belonging to this 
period are comparatively rare. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the fili, tlie pro- 
fessional literary man in Ireland. The fiLi (from the stem vel-, 
The ‘ Welsh, Breton, ^welet, “ to see ’’) appears to 

“ ////. have been originally a diviner and magician, and corre- 
sponds to the vatfs, onarctv, of the ancient Gauls men- 
tioned by classical writers. In Ireland he is represented as sole 
posse.ssor of three methods of divination : the imbas forosnai, 
irinm Imda and dicheial di fhennaih cmiime. The ftrst two of 
these wore forbidden by Patrick, but they seem to have survived 
as late iis the joth century. Part of the tremendous influence 
exercised by the ijlt was due to the belief in his powers of satire. 
Ily nviting a satirical poem or incantation he was able to raise 
blotches on the face of and so disfigure any person who aroused 
his displeasure. Numerous case.s of this occur in Irish literature, 
'rhe origin of the science of the Mi is sometimes traced hack to 
tlio Dagda^ one of the figures of the Irish pantheon, and they 
were held in such esteem that the annalists give the obituaries 
of the head-ollams as if they were so many princes. With the 
inlrodu('lion of (Christianity they seem to have gradually super- 
seded the rlruid, and their functions are therefore very wide. 
We are told that they acted in three capacities: (i) as story- 
tellers (jer comgne or scelaige ) ; (2) as judges {brithem), including 
the professions of arbiters, legislators and lawyers ; (3) as poets 
proper {jer eerie). We are here only concerned with the jili in 
his capacity of story-teller and poet. In accordance with the 
minute classification of the various ranks of society in early 
Ireland, the social status of the literary man was very carefully 
defined. The degrees var>^ slightly in different documents, but 
the following list of ten from the Senchus Mor is very instructive: 
(1) The highest degree is the ollam (ollave), who knows 350 
stories ; (2) the dnruthf 175 stories ; (3) the rMij 80 stories ; (4) 
the cana, 60 stories ; (5) the doss, 50 stories ; (6) the maefutrmid, 
40 stories ; (7) the focMueon, 30 stories ; (8) the drisaCy 20 stories ; 
(9) the iamariy 10 stories ; (10) the oblaire, 7 stories. In LL. we 
are told that the stories \scel) are divided into prinuiry and 
secondary, and that the latter are only obligatory on the first 
four of the grades enumerated. Again, certain styles of com- 
position seem to have been the monopoly of certain grades. 
Thus the poem which was most highly rewarded and demanded 
the highest technical skill was called the anomairiy and was the 
exclusive right of the ollam, A notable instance of this kind of 
composition is the Amra of Columba, attributed to Dall 4 n 
Forgaill. 'The higher grades were allowed a number of attend- 
ants, whom the kings had to support along with the poet himself. 
Thus the joMocon had two and the doss four attendants. In 
the 6th century Dalian I^orgaill, the chief Mi of Ireland, claimed 
the right to be attended by thirty Mjdy which w£^ the number of 
the train allowed to the supreme king. 7 'he reigning monarch, 
Acd MacAinmirech, weary of the pretensions of the poets, 
attempted to banish them, which led to the famous assembly of 
Druim Ceta, where Columba intervened and reduced the number 
to twenty-four (the train of a provincial king). In the plan of 
the hall of Tara, preserved in LL. and YBL., the sui littre or 
doctor in theology has the seat of honour opposite the king. 
The ollam brithem or supreme judge or lawyer ranks with the 
highest rank of nobility, whilst the ollam Mi is on a footing with 
the nobleman of the second degree. 

We have already stated that the stories which formed the 


stock-in-trade of the poets were divided into primary and 
secondary stories. Of the latter there were 100, but little is 
known of them. However, several more or less complete lists 
of the primary stories have come down to us. The oldest 
catalogue (contained in LL.) gives the titles of 187 of these tales 
arranged under the following heads — ^destructions, cow-spoils, 
courtships, battles, caves, navigations, violent deaths, expedi- 
tions, elopements and conflagrations ; together with the follow- 
ing, which also reckon as prime-stories — irruptions, visions, 
loves, hostings and migrations. Of these stories sixty-eight have 
been preserved in a more or less complete form. The tales 
enumerated in these catalogues, which in their substance doubt- 
less go back to the 8th or even to the 7th century, fall into four 
main categories : (1) the mythological cycle, (2) the Cucliulinn 
cycle, (3) the Finn cycle, (4) pieces relating to events of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries. Meyer has estimated that of the 550 
titles of epic tales in D'Arbois's Catalogue about 400 are known 
to us, though many of them only occur in a very fragmentary 
state ; and about 100 others have since been discovered which 
were not known in 1883. 

The course of training undergone by the Mi was a very lengthy 
one. It is commonly stated to have extended over twelve years, 
at the end of which time the student was thoroughly v'ersed in 
all the legendary, legal, histf)rical and topographical lore of his 
native country, in the use of the innumerable and excessively 
complicated Irish metres, in Ogam writing and Irish grammar. 
The instruction in the schools of poetry seems to have been 
entirely oral, and the course consisted largely in learning by 
heart the verses in which the native lore was enshrined. These 
schools of learning existed in one form or another down to the 
17th century. In the early days the Mi is represented as employ- 
ing a mysterious archaic form of speech — doubtless full of obscure 
kennings — which was only intelligible to the initiated. An 
instiince of this bhla jHnCy as it was termed, is the piece entitled 
Acallam an Dd Shuad (Colloquy of the Two Sages, Rev. celt. 
xxvi, 4ff.). In this piece two Mid of the 1st century a.d. arc 
represented as contending in this dialect for the office of chief 
ollam of Ireland, much to the chagrin of King Conchobar, to 
whom their speeches were unintelligible. It was in consequence 
of this that Conchobar ruled that the office of Mi should no 
longer carry with it of necessity the office of judge (brithem). 
It ought to be observed tiuit the church never showed itself 
hostile to the Mid, as it did to the druids. Dubthach, chief 
Mi of Ireland in the time of St Patrick, is represented as the 
saint’s constant companion, and the famous Flann Mainistrech 
(d. 1 056), though a layman and /i/i, was head of the monastery 
school at Monastcrboice. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary classes, we must notice 
an inferior grade of poet — the bard. Like the official Midi the 
bards were divided into grades. There were both 
patrician and plebeian bards, each subdivided into 
eight degrees, having their own peculiar metres. Like the Mi 
the bard had to go through a long course of study, and he was 
generally attached to the house of some chieftain whose praises 
he had to sing. In course of time the office of Mi became extinct, 
owing to a variety of causes, and from tlie 13th to the i6th 
century we find the hitherto despised family bard stepping into 
the place of the most influential literary man in Ireland. His 
importance was fully realized by the English government, which 
did its best to suppress the order. 

The medieval romances form by far the most attractive 
part of Irish literature, and it is to them that we shall first 
turn our attention. Two main groups of stories have 
to be distinguished. The one is the Ulster cycle, with 
Conchobar and Cuchulinn as central figures. The other 
is the Southern or Leinster-Munster cycle, revolving round Finn 
and Ossiun. Further stories dealing with mythological and 
historical personages will be mentioned in. their turn. 

The Ulster cycle may be regarded as Ireland’s most important 
contribution to the world’s literature. The chief and at the 
same time the lengthiest romance in which the heroes of 
tliis group figure is the great epic, the Tdin Bo Cualnge or the 
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Cattle-raid of Cooley (Co. Louth). Here we find ourselves in 
a world of barbaric splendour, and we arc constantly reminded 
uiMter Iliad, though the Irish epic from a purely 

cycia, literary point of view cannot bear comparison with 
the work of Homer. The main actors in the drama 
arc Conchobar, king of Ulster, the great warrior Cuchulinn (sec 
Cuciiulinn), Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and Fergus, Conchobar’s predecessor as king of Ulster, 
«« ri/n. '* Connaught. These persons may or may 

not have actually lived, but the Irish annalists and 
synchronists agree in placing them about the beginning of the 
Christian era. And there cannot be any doubt as to the antiquity 
of the state of civilization disclosed in this great saga. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that the Irish heroes are equipped 
and conduct themselves in the same manner as the Gauls described 
by the Greek traveller Posidonius, and Prof. W. Ridgeway has 
shown recently that several articles of dress and armour correspond 
exactly to the La I'^no types of the continent. To mention a 
few primitive traits among many— the Irish champions of the 
7 'din still fight in chariots, war-dogs are employed, whilst the 
heads of the slain are carried off in triumph and slung round 
the necks of the horses. It may also he mentioned that Emain 
Macha, Conchobar’s residence, is reported by the annalists to 
have been destroyed in a.d. 323, and that portions of Meath, 
which is stated to have been made into a separate province in 
the 2nd century a.d., are in the Tdtrt regarded as forming part 
of Ulster. Noteworthy is the exalted position occupied by the 
druid in the Ulster sagas, showing how little the romances were 
influenced by Christianity. No Roman soldier ever set foot in 
Ireland, and this early epic literature is of supreme value as a 
monument of primitive Celtic civilization. Ireland has always 
been a |jastoral country. In early times no native coins were in 
circulation : the land belonged to the tribe. Consequently a 
man’s property consisted mainly of cattle. Cattle-raids were an 
rv'cnt of daily occurrence, and Sir Walter Scott has made us 
familiar with similar expeditions on the part of the Scottish 
Highlanders in the i8th century. Hence it is not a matter for 
surprise that the theme of the greatest Irish epic is a cattle-raid. 
At the time there were two wonderful bulls in Ireland, the Bond 
or Brown Bull of Cualnge, and the Findbennach or White-horn, 
belonging to Medb. These two animals are of no ordinary nature. 
Other stories represent them as having existed under many 
different forms before they were reborn as bulls. First they 
appear as swineherds belonging to the supernatural people of 
the sid or fairy mounds ; tlien they are metamorphosed suc- 
cessively as ravens, warriors, sea-monsters and insects. It w’as 
Queen Medb’s ambition to gain possession of the Brown Bull of 
( ualnge, and for this purpose she collected the united hosts of 
Ireland to raid the province of Ulster and carry him off. Medb 
chooses the season when she knows the Ulstermen are all in- 
capacitated as the result of a curse laid upon them by a fairy 
woman. Cuchulinn alone is exempt from this debility. 

1'he story is divided into a number of sections, and has been 
summarized by Miss Hull as follows the prologue, relating, 
in the form of a night dialogue between Ailill and Medb, the 
dispute between them which brought about the raid ; (2) the 
collecting of Medb’s hosts and the preliminary movements of 
the army, during which period she first became aware of the 
presence and powers of Cuchulinn. Her inquiry of Fergus as 
to w'ho this formidable foe is leads to a long .section called (3) 
Cuchulinn’s boy-deeds, in which Fergus relates the remarkable 
prodigies of Cuchulinn’s youth, and warns Medb that, though the 
hero is but a beardless youth of seventeen, he will be more than a 
match for all her forces. (4) A long series of single combats, of 
which the first part of the tale is made up ; they are at first gay 
and bombastic in character, but become more grave as they 
proceed, and culminate in the combat of Cuchulinn with his old 
companion, Fer Diad. This section contains the account of 
Cuchulinn’s “ distortion ” or frenzy, which always occurred before 
any great output of the hero’s energy, and of the rout of the hosts 
of Medb which followed it. (5) The general awakening of the 
warriors of Ulster from their lethargy, and their gathering by 


septs upon the Hill of Slane, clan by clan being described as it 
comes up in order. (6) The final Battle of Gairech and Ilgairech, 
followed (7) by the rout of Medb’s army and (8) the tragic death 
of the bulR. 

The text of the Tdin has come down to us as a whole or in part 
in nearly a score of MSS., most of which, however, are modern. 
The most important MSS. containing the story are LU., LL. 
and YBL. Of these LU. and YBL. are substantially the same, 
whilst LL. contains a longer and fuller text later in both style 
and language. LL. attempts to give a complete and consistent 
narrative in more polished form. In ancient times there were 
doubtless other versions now lost, but from the middle of the 
rzth century the scribes seem to have taken few liberties with 
the text, whilst previously the filid were constantly transforming 
the material and adding fresh matter. The YBL. version 
preserves a number of forms as old as the O.Ir. glosses {i.e. 
8th century or earlier), and a curious story contained in LL. 
seems to point to the fact that the Tdtn was first committed 
to writing in the 7th century. Senchan '1 orpeist, who lived in 
the first half of the 7th century and succeeded Dalldn Forgaill 
as chief ollam of Ireland, summoned the filid to inquire which of 
them knew the Tdin in its entirety. As they were only familiar 
with fragments he despatched them to discover it. One of them 
seated himself at the grave of Fergus MacR6ig, who appeared to 
him in a mist and dictated the whole story to him in three days 
and three nights. 

At this point it will he well to say a few words about the form 
of the Tdin. The old Irish epic is invariably in prose with 
poems of varying length interspersed. The narrative and 
descriptive portions are in prose and are frequently followed by a 
brief epitome in verse. Dialogues, eulogies and laments also 
api^ar in metrical form. 'I'he oldest poems, termed rhetoric, 
which are best represented in LU., seem to be declamatory 
pa.s.sages in rhythmical prose, not unlike the poetical passages in 
the Old Testament, and the original Tdin may have consisted of 
such rhetorics bound together with short connecting pieces of 
prose. At a later date poems were inserted in the metres of the 
filid (particularly the quatrain of four heptasyllabic lines) which 
Thumeysen and Windisch consider to have been developed out 
of medieval Latin verse. When in course of time the old rhetorics 
became unintelligible they were often omitted altogether or new 
poems substituted. Thus the LL. version contains a larger 
number of poems than the LU.-YBL. copy, whilst HI. preserves 
a number of rhetorics which do not appear in the later MS. The 
prose portions in LU. arc very poor from a literary point of view. 
These pas.sages are abrupt, condensed and frequently obscure, 
with no striving after literary effect such as we find in LL. I'he 
form in which many episodes arc cast is not unlike a mnemonic, 
leaving the story-teller to fill in the details himself. In the nth 
century certain portions of the theme possessing great human 
interest were vastly extended, new poems were added, and in 
this manner such episodes come to form sagas complete in them- 
.sclves. The most notable instance of this is the “ Fight with 
Fer Diad,” which is not contained in LU. The genesis of the 
7 'din may thus be briefly summarized as follows. The story was 
first committed to writing in the 7th or 8th century, after which 
it was worked up by the filid. Extended versions existing in the 
loth or nth century form the basis of the copies we now possess. 

Though the sagas of the Ulster cycle are eminently Irish and 
pagan in character and origin, it cannot be denied that traces of 
foreign influence are to be observed. A number of Latin and 
Nor.se loan-words occur in them, and there can be little doubt 
that the monkish scribes consciously thrust the supernatural 
element into the background. However, although figures of 
Vikings are unmistakable in a few cases, and in one story Cuchu- 
linn is made to fight with Hercules, such foreign elements can 
easily be detected in the older tales. They only affect minor 
details, and do not influence the body of the romances. 

From what we have already said it will be plain that the Irish 
epic is in a fluid state. The Tdin is of interest in the history of 
literature as representing the preliminary stage through which 
the great verse epics of other nations have had to pass, but its 
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being tempted to change .the language to that of their own time. 
7 ’hus in many parts of LU. we find a thin Middle Irish veneer 
on what is largely Old Irish of the 8th or 9th century. Hence 
such a MS. often preserves forms which had been current several 
centuries before, and it may even happen that a 14th or 15th 
century MS. such as Y 13 L. contains much older forms than a 
corresponding passage in LL. Of recent years several scholars — 
notably Strachan— have devoted much attention to the Old Irish 
verb-forms, so that we have now safe criteria for establishing 
with some degree of certainty the age of recensions of stories 
and poems preserved in late MSS. In this way a number of 
compositions have been assigned to the Qth, loth and nth 
centuries, though actual written documents belonging to this 
period are comparatively rare. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the fili, tlie pro- 
fessional literary man in Ireland. The fiLi (from the stem vel-, 
The ‘ Welsh, Breton, ^welet, “ to see ’’) appears to 

“ ////. have been originally a diviner and magician, and corre- 
sponds to the vatfs, onarctv, of the ancient Gauls men- 
tioned by classical writers. In Ireland he is represented as sole 
posse.ssor of three methods of divination : the imbas forosnai, 
irinm Imda and dicheial di fhennaih cmiime. The ftrst two of 
these wore forbidden by Patrick, but they seem to have survived 
as late iis the joth century. Part of the tremendous influence 
exercised by the ijlt was due to the belief in his powers of satire. 
Ily nviting a satirical poem or incantation he was able to raise 
blotches on the face of and so disfigure any person who aroused 
his displeasure. Numerous case.s of this occur in Irish literature, 
'rhe origin of the science of the Mi is sometimes traced hack to 
tlio Dagda^ one of the figures of the Irish pantheon, and they 
were held in such esteem that the annalists give the obituaries 
of the head-ollams as if they were so many princes. With the 
inlrodu('lion of (Christianity they seem to have gradually super- 
seded the rlruid, and their functions are therefore very wide. 
We are told that they acted in three capacities: (i) as story- 
tellers (jer comgne or scelaige ) ; (2) as judges {brithem), including 
the professions of arbiters, legislators and lawyers ; (3) as poets 
proper {jer eerie). We are here only concerned with the jili in 
his capacity of story-teller and poet. In accordance with the 
minute classification of the various ranks of society in early 
Ireland, the social status of the literary man was very carefully 
defined. The degrees var>^ slightly in different documents, but 
the following list of ten from the Senchus Mor is very instructive: 
(1) The highest degree is the ollam (ollave), who knows 350 
stories ; (2) the dnruthf 175 stories ; (3) the rMij 80 stories ; (4) 
the cana, 60 stories ; (5) the doss, 50 stories ; (6) the maefutrmid, 
40 stories ; (7) the focMueon, 30 stories ; (8) the drisaCy 20 stories ; 
(9) the iamariy 10 stories ; (10) the oblaire, 7 stories. In LL. we 
are told that the stories \scel) are divided into prinuiry and 
secondary, and that the latter are only obligatory on the first 
four of the grades enumerated. Again, certain styles of com- 
position seem to have been the monopoly of certain grades. 
Thus the poem which was most highly rewarded and demanded 
the highest technical skill was called the anomairiy and was the 
exclusive right of the ollam, A notable instance of this kind of 
composition is the Amra of Columba, attributed to Dall 4 n 
Forgaill. 'The higher grades were allowed a number of attend- 
ants, whom the kings had to support along with the poet himself. 
Thus the joMocon had two and the doss four attendants. In 
the 6th century Dalian I^orgaill, the chief Mi of Ireland, claimed 
the right to be attended by thirty Mjdy which w£^ the number of 
the train allowed to the supreme king. 7 'he reigning monarch, 
Acd MacAinmirech, weary of the pretensions of the poets, 
attempted to banish them, which led to the famous assembly of 
Druim Ceta, where Columba intervened and reduced the number 
to twenty-four (the train of a provincial king). In the plan of 
the hall of Tara, preserved in LL. and YBL., the sui littre or 
doctor in theology has the seat of honour opposite the king. 
The ollam brithem or supreme judge or lawyer ranks with the 
highest rank of nobility, whilst the ollam Mi is on a footing with 
the nobleman of the second degree. 

We have already stated that the stories which formed the 


stock-in-trade of the poets were divided into primary and 
secondary stories. Of the latter there were 100, but little is 
known of them. However, several more or less complete lists 
of the primary stories have come down to us. The oldest 
catalogue (contained in LL.) gives the titles of 187 of these tales 
arranged under the following heads — ^destructions, cow-spoils, 
courtships, battles, caves, navigations, violent deaths, expedi- 
tions, elopements and conflagrations ; together with the follow- 
ing, which also reckon as prime-stories — irruptions, visions, 
loves, hostings and migrations. Of these stories sixty-eight have 
been preserved in a more or less complete form. The tales 
enumerated in these catalogues, which in their substance doubt- 
less go back to the 8th or even to the 7th century, fall into four 
main categories : (1) the mythological cycle, (2) the Cucliulinn 
cycle, (3) the Finn cycle, (4) pieces relating to events of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries. Meyer has estimated that of the 550 
titles of epic tales in D'Arbois's Catalogue about 400 are known 
to us, though many of them only occur in a very fragmentary 
state ; and about 100 others have since been discovered which 
were not known in 1883. 

The course of training undergone by the Mi was a very lengthy 
one. It is commonly stated to have extended over twelve years, 
at the end of which time the student was thoroughly v'ersed in 
all the legendary, legal, histf)rical and topographical lore of his 
native country, in the use of the innumerable and excessively 
complicated Irish metres, in Ogam writing and Irish grammar. 
The instruction in the schools of poetry seems to have been 
entirely oral, and the course consisted largely in learning by 
heart the verses in which the native lore was enshrined. These 
schools of learning existed in one form or another down to the 
17th century. In the early days the Mi is represented as employ- 
ing a mysterious archaic form of speech — doubtless full of obscure 
kennings — which was only intelligible to the initiated. An 
instiince of this bhla jHnCy as it was termed, is the piece entitled 
Acallam an Dd Shuad (Colloquy of the Two Sages, Rev. celt. 
xxvi, 4ff.). In this piece two Mid of the 1st century a.d. arc 
represented as contending in this dialect for the office of chief 
ollam of Ireland, much to the chagrin of King Conchobar, to 
whom their speeches were unintelligible. It was in consequence 
of this that Conchobar ruled that the office of Mi should no 
longer carry with it of necessity the office of judge (brithem). 
It ought to be observed tiuit the church never showed itself 
hostile to the Mid, as it did to the druids. Dubthach, chief 
Mi of Ireland in the time of St Patrick, is represented as the 
saint’s constant companion, and the famous Flann Mainistrech 
(d. 1 056), though a layman and /i/i, was head of the monastery 
school at Monastcrboice. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary classes, we must notice 
an inferior grade of poet — the bard. Like the official Midi the 
bards were divided into grades. There were both 
patrician and plebeian bards, each subdivided into 
eight degrees, having their own peculiar metres. Like the Mi 
the bard had to go through a long course of study, and he was 
generally attached to the house of some chieftain whose praises 
he had to sing. In course of time the office of Mi became extinct, 
owing to a variety of causes, and from tlie 13th to the i6th 
century we find the hitherto despised family bard stepping into 
the place of the most influential literary man in Ireland. His 
importance was fully realized by the English government, which 
did its best to suppress the order. 

The medieval romances form by far the most attractive 
part of Irish literature, and it is to them that we shall first 
turn our attention. Two main groups of stories have 
to be distinguished. The one is the Ulster cycle, with 
Conchobar and Cuchulinn as central figures. The other 
is the Southern or Leinster-Munster cycle, revolving round Finn 
and Ossiun. Further stories dealing with mythological and 
historical personages will be mentioned in. their turn. 

The Ulster cycle may be regarded as Ireland’s most important 
contribution to the world’s literature. The chief and at the 
same time the lengthiest romance in which the heroes of 
tliis group figure is the great epic, the Tdin Bo Cualnge or the 
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well‘known stories here. The one is the “ Story of Baile the 
Sweet-spoken/^ which tells of the deaths of two lovers for grief 
at the false tidings of each other’s death. The other is the 
** Fate of the Children of Lir/’ the third of the “ 'I’hree Sorrows 
of Story-telling/’ which is only known in a modern dress. It 
relates how the four daughters of Lir (father of the sea-god 
Manandin and the original of Shakespeare's Lear) were changed 
into swans by a cruel stepmother, and how, after 900 years of 
wandering on the ocean, they at length regain their human form 
through the instrumentality of St Mochaomhog. 

A large number of sagas, which claim to be founded on 
historical events, present a great similarity to the tales of the 
Ulster cycle. Most of them are mentioned in the old catalogues. 
We can only name the more important here. The “ Destruction 
of Dind-Kig and Exile of Labraid Loingsech ” relates how the 
kingdom of Leinster was snatched by one brother from another 
in the 6th century b.c., and how the son of the murdered prince 
with the aid of a British force sacked Dind-Rig, the fortress of the 
usurper. The story of the visit of the pigmies to the court of 
Fergus MacLeite, king of Ulster in the 2nd century B.c., is only 
contained in a 15th-century MS. This tale is commonly stated 
to have given Swift the idea of his Gulliver’s Travels to LtLliput. 
“ Caithreim Chonghail Claringnigh’’ which only occurs in a 
modernized 17th-century version, deals with a revolution in the 
province of Ulster, supposed to have taken place before the 
Christian era. 

The most important Old Irish saga after the Tdin is beyond 
doubt the Destruction of Dd Derma's Hostel, contained in LU. 
Jt deals with events in the reign of the High-King Conaire M6r, 
who is said by the annalists to have been slain in 43 B.c. after a 
reign of seventy years. Conaire, who was a descendant of the 
Ktairi mentioned above, was a just ruler, and had banished 
among other lawless persons his own five foster brothers. These 
latter devoted themselves to piracy and made common cause 
with one Ingcel, a son of the king of Britain, who had been out- 
lawed by his father. The high-king was returning from Co. 
Clare when he found the whole of Meath in flames. He turned 
aside into Leinster and made for Dd Derga’s hostel. ' 1 ‘he 
pirates perceive this, and Ingcel is sent to spy out the hostel 
and discover the size of Conaire’s force. This gives the story- 
teller a chance for one of those lengthy minute descriptions 
of persons in which his soul delighted. This catalogue 
occupies onc-half of the whole story. The pirates make their 
attack, and the king and most of his followers are butchered. 

We can do no more than enumerate the titles of other historical 
tales : The “ Destruction of the Hostel of MacDareo,” describing 
the insurrection of the Aithech-Tuatha (ist century a.d.), “ The 
Expulsion of the Deisi ” and the “ Battle of Mag Lemna ” (2nd 
century a.d.), “ Battle of Mag Mucrime ” (a.d. 195 or a.d. 218), 
“ Siege of Drom Damgaire ” (3rd century), “ Adventures of the 
Sons of Eochaid Muigmedoin, father of Niall Ndigiallach ” (4th 
century), “ Death of Crimthann ” (resigned 366-378), “ Death 
of Dathi ” (d. 428), “ Death of Murchertach, son of Ere,” and 
“ Death of Diarmait, son of Cerball ” (6th century) “ Wooing 
of Becfola, who became the wife of Diarmait, son of Aed Slane ” 
(reigned 657-664), “ Battle of Mag Rath ” (637), “ Battle of 
Cam Conaill ” (r. 64S), “ Death of Maclfothartaig MacRonain ” 
(7 th centur)’), who was a kind of Irish Hippolytus, “ Battle of 
Allen ” (722). 

It will be well to deal here with another class of story in its 
various stages of development. We have seen that in the older 
romances there is a close connexion between mortals and super- 
natural beings. The latter are represented as either inhabiting 
tlie sid mounds or as dwelling in islands out in the ocean, which 
are pictured as abodes of bliss and variously called Mag Mell 
(Plain of Delight), Tir na n-Oc (Land of Youth) and Tir Tairngiri 
(Land of Promise). The visits of mortals to the Irish Elysium 
form the subject of three romances which we must now examine. 
The whole question has been exhaustively dealt with by Kuno 
Meyer and Alfred Nutt in the Voyage of Bran (London, 1895- 
1897). Condla Caem, son of Conn Cetchathach, was one day 
seated by his father on the hill of Usnech, when he saw a lady in 


strange attire approaching invisible to all but himself. She 
describes herself as coming from the “ land of the living,’? a place 
of eternal delight, and invites the prince to return with her. 
Conn invokes the assistance of his druid to drive away the strange 
visitor, who in parting throws an apple to Condla. The young 
man partakes of no food save his apple, which does nut diminish, 
and he is consumed with longing. At the end of a month the 
fairy-maiden again makes her appearance. Condla can hold out 
no longer. He jumps into the damsel’s skiff of glass. Thev sail 
away and were seen no more. This is the Imrain or Adventure of 
Condla Caem, the oldest text of which is found in LU. A similar 
story is entitled Imram Brain mate Fehail, contained in YBL. 
and Rawlinson B 512 (the end also occurs in LU.), only with this 
difference that Bran, with twenty -seven companions, puts to sea 
to discover tir na ntban (the land of maidens). After spending 
some time there, one of his comrades is seized with home-sickness. 
They return, and the home-sick man, on being sot ashore, 
immediately turns to dust. A later story preserved in BB., 
YBL. and the Book of Fermoy, tells of the visit# of Connac, 
grandson of Conn CcHchathach, to Tir Tairngiri. These themes 
are also worked into tales belonging to the Ossianic cycle, and 
Finn and Ossian in later times become the typical warriors who 
achieve the quest of the Land of Youth. The n^mances wc ha\ c 
just mentioned are almost entirely pagan in character, but a 
kindred class of story shows us how the old ideas were trans- 
formed under the influence of Christianity. A typical instance is 
Imram curaig Maeldutn, contained in YBL. and in part in LU. 
Maelduin constructs a boat and sets out on a voyage with a 
large company to discover the murderer of his father. Thi.s 
forms the framework of the story. Numerous islands in the 
ocean are visited, each containing some great inar\'el. Imram 
ua Corra (Jiook of Fermoy) and Imram Snedgusa ocus Mac 
Riagla (YBL.) conbiin the same plan, but in this case llic voyage 
is undertaken as an expiation for crime. In the uth century 
an unknown monkish writer compiled the Navigatio S. Brendum, 
drawing the material for liis episodes from Imram ruratg Mael- 
duin. This famous work only appears in an Irish dress in a 
confused and disconnected “ Life of St Brendan ” ir^ the Book of 
jAsmore. 'J’he same MS, contains yet another voyiige, the 
“ Adventure of Tadg MacCcin.” 

We must now turn our attention to the later heroic cycle, 
commonly called the Fenian or Ossianic. Unfortunately the 
origin of the stories and poems connected with Finn 
and his warriors is obscure, and scholars are by no 
means agreed over the question (sec Finn Mac Cool), cycle . 

In the earlier cycle the figures and the age in which 
they live arc slmrply drawn, and we can have no hesitation in 
assuming that the Tdin represents in the main the state of 
Ireland at the beginning of the Christian era. Finn and his 
companions are nebulous personages, and, though it is difficult 
to discover the actual starting-point of the legend, from the 
1 2th century onwards wc are able to trace the development of 
the saga with some degree of certainty. A remarkably small 
amount of space is devoted to this cycle in the oldest MSS. Of 
the 134 pages contained in LU. only half-a-dozen deal with Finn 
as against 58 with Cuchulinn. In LL. the figures are, Ulster 
cycle 100 pp., Ossianic 25 pp., the latter being mainly made up 
of short ballads, whilst in 15th-century MSS., such as the Book 
of Lismore and Laud 610, the proportion is overwhelmingly in 
favour of the later group. Again in Urard MacCoisi’s list of 
tales, which seems to go back to the joth century, only two 
appear to deal with subjects taken from the Ossianic cycle. In 
the first instance Finn seems to have been a poet, and as such 
he appears in the 12th-century MSS., LU. and LL. Thus the 
subjects of the Ossianic cycle in the earliest MSS. appear in a 
new dress. The vehicle of the older epic is prose, but the later 
cycle is clothed in ballad form. Of these ballads about a dozen, 
apart from poems in the Dindsenchus are preserved in LU., LL. 
and YBL,, and none of these poems are probably much older 
than the iith century. In the commentary to the Amra of 
Columbkille a beautiful poem on winter is attributed to Finn. 
At the same time we do fold a few prose tales, e.g. “ Fotha catha 
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Cnucha ” in LU., describing the death of Cumall, Finn^s father, 
and in I^L. and Rawlinson B 502, part of which Zimmer assigns 
to the 7th century, we have the first story in which Finn actually 
occurs. But it is remarkable that in no case do tales belonging 
to the Finn cycle contain any of the old rhetorics which occur in 
the oldest of the Ulster romances. Already in LL., by the side 
of Finn, Ossian, Cdilte and Fergus Finnbel arc represented as 
poets, and the strain of lament over the glories of the past, so 
characteristic a feature of the later developments of the legend, 
is already sounded. Hence by the 12th century the stories of the 
Fiann and their destruction at the battle of Gabra must have 
been fully developed, and from this time onward they appear 
gradually to have supplanted the Cuchulinn cycle in popular 
favour. Several reasons have been assigned for this. In the 
first place until the time of Brian Boroime the high-kings of 
Ireland had almost without exception been drawn from Ulster, 
and consequently the northern traditions were pre-eminent. 
Tills exclusiveness on the part of the north was largely broken 
down by the Viking invasions, and during the iith century the 
leading poets were attached to the court of Brian and his descend- 
ants. In this manner an opportunity was afforded to the 
Leinster-Munster Fenian cycle to develop into a national saga. 
John MacNcill has pointed out Finn’s connexion with a Firbolg 
tribe, and maintains that the Fenian cycle was the property of 
the subject race. Zimmer has attempted to prove with great 
plausibility that Finn and his warriors were transformed on the 
model of the Ulster heroes. Thus one text deals with the boyish 
exploits ol Finn in the manner of CuchuliniTs youthful feats 
recorded in the Tdin. And it is possible that the Siaburcharpat 
Covchulaimi gave rise to the idea of connecting Ossian and 
Ciailtc with Batrick. As Fuchulinn was opposed to the whole of 
Ireland in the Tdin, so Finn, representing Ireland, is pitted 
against the whole world in the Baith of Ventry. 

We have already staled that the fonn assumed by the stories 
connected with Finn iti the earliest MSS. is that of the ballad, 
and this continued dowm to the 18th century. But here again 
the Irish poets showed themselves incapable of rising from the 
ballad to the true epic in verse, and in the 14th century we find 
the prose narrative of the older cycle interspersed with verse 
again appearing. The oldest composition of any length which 
deals with the Ossianic legends is the AcaUam na Sendrach or 
('olloquy of the Old Men, which is mainly preserved in three 
15th century MSS., the Book of Lismore, Laud 610 and Rawlin- 
son 487. In this text we have the framework common to so 
much of the later Ossianic literature. Ossian and CAilte are 
represented as surviving the battle of Gabra and as living on 
until the time of Patrick. The two warriors get on the best of 
terms with the saint, and Cailte is his constant companion on 
his journey through Ireland. Patrick inquires the signifir.ance 
of the names of the places they visit, and Cdilte recounts his 
reminiscences. In this manner we are given nearly a hundred 
stories, the subjects of some of which occur in the short ballads 
in older MSS., whilst others appear later as independent tales. 
A careful comparison of the Acallam with the Cuchulinn stories, 
whether from the point of view of civilization or language or 
art, discloses that the first lengthy composition of the Ossianic 
cycle is but a feeble imitation of the older group. All ^at had 
become unintelligible in the Ulster stories, owing to their primi- 
tive character, is omitted, and in return for that the reminiscences 
of the Viking age play a very prominent part. 

With the 1 6th century we reach the later treatment of the 
legend in the Battle of Ventry. In this tedious story paire, the 
king of the whole world, comes to invade Ireland with all his 
forces, but is repulsed by Finn and his heroes. Tlie Battle of 
Ventry, like all later stories, is a regular medley of incidents 
taken from the writers of antiquity and European medieval 
romance. The inflated style to which the Irishman is so prone 
is here seen at its worst, and we are treated to a nauseous heaping 
up of epithet upon epithet, e.g. we sometimes find as many u 
twenty-seven adjectives accompanying a substantive running in 
alliterating sets of three. 

Of greater literary interest are the later ballads connected with 
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Finn and Ossiam The latter has become the typical mouthpiece 
of the departed glory of the Fenian warriors, and Nutt has pointed 
out that there is a striking difference in spirit between the 
Acallam na Sendrach and the I5th-i6th century poems. In the 
latter Ossian is represented as a “ pagan, defiant and reckless, 
full of contempt and scorn for the howling clerics and their 
churlish low-bred deity,’^ whilst Patrick is a sour and stupid 
fanatic, harping with wearisome monotony on the damnation of 
Finn and all hk comrades. The earliest collection of these 
later Ossianic poems is that made in Scotland by James Mac- 
gregor, dean of Lismore, early in the i6ih century. Another 
miscellany is the Duanaire Finn, a MS. in the Franciscan 
monastery in Dublin, compiled from earlier MSS. in 1627. This 
“ song-book,” which has been edited for the Irish Texts Society 
by John MacNeill (part i. 1908), contains no less than sixty-nine 
Ossianic ballads, amounting in all to some ten thousand lines. 
Other Ossianic poems of dates varying from the 15th to the i8th 
century have been published in the Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society (Dublin, 1854-1861), including amongst others ** The 
Battle of Gabhra,” “ Lamentation of Oisin (Ossian) after the 
Fenians,” “ Dialogue between Oisin and Patrick,” “ The Battle 
of Cnoc an Air,” and “ The Cha.se of Sliabh Guilleann.” These 
ballads still survive amongst the peasants at the present day. 
We further possess a numi)er of prose romances, which in their 
present form date from the 16th to the i8th century; e.g. 
The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grdinne, Finn and Grdinne, 
Death of Finn, The Clown in the Dr ah Coal, Pursuit of the Cilia 
Decair, The Enchanted Fort of the Quicken-tree, The Enchanted 
Cave of Ceis Cvrann, The Feast in the House of Conan. 

At the present moment it is impossible to give a complete survey 
of the other branches of medieval Irish literature. The attention 
of scholars has been largely devoted to the publication of the sagas 
to the neglect of other portions of the wide field. An excellent 
survey of the sub|ect is given by K. Meyer, Die Kultur der Gegen- 
tvari, i. xi. 1. pp. 78-95 (Berlin -Leipzig, 1909 ). 

We have already pointed out that as early as the Old Irish 
period nameless Irish poets were singing the praises of nature in a 
strain which sounds to our cars peculiarly modern. 

At the present time it is difficult to say how much of 
what is really poetic in Irish literature has come down 
to us. Our MSS. preserve whole reams of the learned productions 
of the fUid which were so much prized in medieval Ireland, but 
it is, generally speaking, quite an accident if any of the delightful 
little lyrics entered in the margins or on blank spaces in the MSS. 
have remained. The prose romances sometimes contain beautiful 
snatches of verse, such as the descriptions of Mag Mell in Serglige 
Conculaind, Tochmarc tLldine, and the Voyage of Bran or the 
Lament of Cuchulinn over Fer Diad. Mention has also been made 
of the exquisite nature poems ascribed to Finn, which have been 
collected into a pamphlet with English renderings by Kuno 
Meyer (under the title of “ Four Old Irish Songs of Summer and 
Winter,” London, 1903). The same writer points out that the 
ancient treatise on Irish prosody published by Thumeysen 
contains no less than 340 quotations from poems, very few 
of which have been preserved in their entirety. To Meyer we 
also owe editions of two charming little texts which sufficiently 
illustrate the lyrical powers of the early poets. The one is a 
poem referred to the loth century in the form of a colloquy 
between Guaire of Aidne and his brother Marban. Guaire 
inquires of his brother why he prefers to live in a hut in the 
forest, keqjing the herds and swine of the king, to dwelling in 
the king’s palace. The question calls forth so wonderful a 
description of the delights of nature as viewed from a shieling 
that Guaire exclaims, “ I would give my glorious kingship to be 
in thy company, Marban ” (King and Hermit, ed. with trans. 
by K. Meyer, London, 1901). Another text full of passionate 
emotion and tender regret ascribed to the 9th century tells of 
the parting of a young poet and poetess, who after plighting their 
troth are separated for ever (Liadain and Curithir, ed. with trans. 
by K. Meyer, London, 1902). In the Old Woman of Beare 
(publ. K. Meyer in Otia Merseiana) an old hetaira laments her 
departed youth, comparing her life to the ebbing of the tide 
(loth century). 
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We must now step aside from pure literature and turn our 
attention to the various productions of the professional learned 
classes of Ireland during the middle ages. The range of subjects 
cfjming under this heading is a very wide one, comprising history, 
genealogies, hagiology, topography, grammar, lexicography and 
metre, law and medicine. It will perhaps be as well first of 
all to deal with the learned /i/zVi whose works have 
tioaml' preserved. Irish tradition preserves the names 

Utwmtun, ol a number of antiquarian poets of prehistoric or 
early medieval times, such as Am^gin, one of the 
Milesian band of invaders; Moran Roigne, son of Ugaine M6r, 
Adna and his successor Ferceirtne, Torna (r. 400), tutor to Niall 
N6igiallach, Dalian Forgaill, Senclian TorpHst, and Cennfaelad 
(d, 678), but the poems attributed to these writers are of much 
later date. We can only enumerate the chief of those whose 
works have been preserved. To Maelmura (d. 887) is attributed 
a poem on the Milesian migrations. About the same time lived 
Flanagan, son of Cellach, who wrote a long composition on the 
deaths of the kings of Ireland, preserved in YBL., and Flann 
MacLonain (cl. 918), called by the Four Masters the Virgil of 
Ireland, eight of whose poems have survived, containing in all 
about 1000 lines. Cormacan, son of Maelbrigdc (d. 946), com- 
posed a vigorous poem on the circuit of Ireland performed by 
Muirchertach, son of Niall Glundub. A poet whose poems are 
most valuable from an antiquarian point of view is Cinaed Ua 
h-Artacdin (d. 975). Some 800 lines of his have been preserved 
in LL. and elsewhere. Contemporary with him is Eochaid 
O’Flainn (d. c. 1003), whose chief work is along chronological 
poem giving a list of the kings of Ulster from Cimbaeth down 
to the destruction of Emain in 331. A little later comes MacLiac 
(d. 1016), who celebrated in verse the glories of the reign of Brian 
Boroime. His best-knowi\ work is a lament over Kincora, the 
palace of Brian. Contemporary with MacLiac is MacGilla Coim 
Urard MacCoisi (d. ] 023). To Cudn ua Lothchain (d. 1024), chief 
poet in the reign of Maelsheachlainn II., arc ascribed poems on 
the antiquities of 'lara. Sixteen hundred lines of his have come 
down to us. A writer who enjoyed a tremendous reputation in 
medieval Ireland was Flann Mainstrech (d. 1056), who in spite of 
his being a layman was head of the monastery school at Monaster- 
boice. He is the author of no fewer than 2000 lines in LL., and 
many other poems of his are contained in other MSS. His best- 
known work is a Book of Synchronisms of the kings of Ireland 
and those of the ancient world. We have also poems from his 
pen on the monarclis dc.scended from Niall Noigiallach and on the 
chronology of the high-kings and provincial kings from the time 
of Loigaire. Flann's successor, Gilla Coemgin (d, 1072), gives us 
a chronological poem dealing with the annals of the world down to 
A.u. 1014. He also is the author of the Irish version of Nennius 
which contains substantial additions dealing with early Ireland. 
Minor writers of the same nature whose works have come down 
to us arc Colmdn O’Sesnain (d. 1050), Neide ua Maelchonaire 
(d. 1136), Gilla na noem ua Duinn (d. 1160), Gilla Moduda 
O Cassidy (1143). I” the 13th century these historical poems 
become very rare. In the next century we again find anti- 
quarian poets of whom the best-known is John OTlugan (d. 
1372). 1 1 is most valuable composition treats of the tribes of 

the northern half of Ireland at the time of the northern con- 
quest. This work, containing 1660 lines in all in debide metre 
was completed by his younger contemporary Gilla na naem 
O’Huidhrin. From the beginning of the 13th century the official 
poets began to give jwpr to the hereditary bards and families 
of scribes. Amon^iil^hief bardic families we may mention 
the O’Dalys, the Jufiftiirds, the O’Higinns, the MacBrodys 
and the MacDaireiiwi must here content ourselves with 
glancing at a few more prominent names. Muiredach 

Albanach (c. i2i4*-i24S^hose real name was O’Daly, has left 
behind in addition to me^ligious verses a considerable number 
of poems in praise of various patrons in Ireland and Scotland. 
He is said by Skene to be the first of the Macvurrichs, bards to 
Macdonald of Clanranald. A number of his compositions are 
preseryeiiiii the Book (Ajiie,Dean of Lismore. Gilla Brigde Mac- 
Conmidhe'was a contM|j||oxiuy of^^ last-mentioned bard. He 


v/rote a number of poems in praise of tlie O’Neills and O'Donnells. 
We may next mention the name of an abbot of Boyle, Donn- 
chad M6r O’Ddlaig (d. 1244), a writer whose extant poems are 
usually of a religious character. Many of them are addressed to 
the Virgin. Most of them appear in late MSS., but some few are 
preserved in the Book of the Hy Maine. Donnehad Mor is said to 
be the greatest religious poet that Ireland has produced. Many 
other members of the O’ Daly family belonging to the 14th and 
15th centuries have left poems behind them, but we cannot 
mention them here. Angus O’Daly, who lived in the second 
half of the i6th century, was employed by the English to satirize 
the chief Gaelic families in Ireland. 'I’wo members of the 
O’Higinn family deserve mention, Tadg m6r OTIiginn (d. 1315), 
and Tadg 6g O'Higinn (d. 1448), a voluminous writer who 
eulogized the O’Neills, O’Connors and O’Kellys. i’adg 6g also 
composed a number of religious poems, which enjoyed enormous 
popularity in both Ireland and Scotland. A duanatre was 
inserted into YBL., which contains some forty poems by him. 

Closely connected with the compositions of the official poets 
arc the works of native topography. Most of the sagas contain a 
number of explanations of the origins of place-names. 'I’hc 
Dindsenchus is a compilation of such etymologies. But its chief 
value consists in the amount of legendary matter it contains, 
adduced in support of the etymologies given. The Dindsenchus 
has come down to us in various forms both in prose and in verse. 
Irish tradition ascribes it to Amergin MacAmalgaid, who lived 
in the 6th century, but if the kernel of the work goes back as early 
as this it must have beeti altered considerably in the course of the 
centuries. Both prose and vcr.se forms of it are contained in LL. 
A kindred compilation is the C6ir Anmann ( iMtness of Names), 
which does for personal names what the Dindsenchus does for 
geographical names. We further possess a versified compendium 
of geography for educational purposes dealing with tin* three 
C(»ntinents, from the pt‘n of Airbertach MacCosse-dobrain 
(loth century). 

No people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly 
interested in the past of their native country than the Irish. 
This will already have been patent from the com- 
positions of the filid, and now we may descrilx; briefly * 
the historical works in prose which have come down to us. 
The latter may be divided into two classes, (t) works containing 
a connected narratix^, (2) annals. Closely allied to these are the 
sagas dealing with the high-kings. Even in the serious historical 
compositions we often find the manner of the sagas imitated, r.g. 
the supernatural plays a prominent part, and we are treated to 
the same exaggerated descriptions. The earliest of these histories 
is the wars of the Gael and Gall (Co^ad Gaedel re Gallaih)^ which 
gives an account of the Viking invasions of Ireland, the career 
of Brian Boroime and the overthrow of the Norsemen at the 
battle of Clontarf. This composition, a portion of which is 
contained in LL., is often supposed to be in part the work of 
MacLiac, and it is plain from internal evidence that it must 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or from 
materials supplied by a person actually present. Numerous 
shorter tracts dealing with the same period exist, but as yet few 
of them have been published. Caithreim Cellachdin Caisil treats 
of the conflicts between the Vikings and the Irish, and the 
heabhar Oiris gives an account of Irish history from 979 to 1027. 
Compilations relating to local history are the Book of Fenagh 
and the Book of Munster. Another imcient work also partly 
preserved in LL. is the Book of Invasions {Leabhar Cabhdla). 
This deals with the five prehistoric invasions of Ireland (see 
Ireijind : Early History) and the legendary history of the 
Milesians. The most complete copy of the Leabhar Gabhdla 
which has been preserved was compiled by Michael O’Qery 
about 1630. The Boroma or History of the Leinster Tribute 
contained in LL. belongs rather to romance. Another history is 
the Triumphs of Turlough O^Briarif written about the year 1459 by 
John MacCraith, a Munster historian (edited by S. H. O’Grady, 
Camb. Press). This inflated composition is an important 
source of information on Munster history from the landing of 
the Normans to the middle of the 14th century. Wc also possess 
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several documents in Irish concerning the doings of the O’Neills 
and O’Donnells at the dose of the i6th century. A life of Hugh 
Roe O’Donnell, by Lughaidh O’Clery, has been published, and 
a contemporary history of the Flight of the Earls, by Tadhg 
O’Cian^, was being prepared in 1908. But the most celebrated 
Irish historian is certainly Geoffrey Keating (c, 1570-1646), 
who is at the same time the greatest master of Irish prose. 
Keating was a Munster priest educated in France, who drew down 
upon himself the displeasure of the English authorities and had 
to go into, hiding. He travelled up and down Ireland examining 
all the ancient records, and compiled a history of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest. His work, entitled Forus Feasa ar 
Eirinn, was never published, but it circulated from end to end of 
Ireland in MS. Keating’s history is anything but critical. Its 
\ alue for the scholar lies in the fact that the author had access 
to many important sources of information now lost, and has 
preserved accounts of events independent of and differing from 
those contained in the Four Masters. In addition to the history 
and a number of poems, Keating is also the author of two theo- 
logical works in Irish, the Defence of the Mass (Eochairsgiath an 
Atjrinn) and a collection of sermons entitled the Three Shafts of 
Death (r ri biorghaoiihe an Bhdis), which are models of Irish prose. 

From the writers of historical narrative we turn to the annalists, 
the most important sources of information with regard to Irish 
history. We have already mentioned the Synchronisms of Flann 
Mainistrcch. Apart from this work the earliest collection of 
annals which has come down to us is the compilation by Tigernach 
O'Braein (d. 1088), abbot of Clonmacnoise. Tigernach, whose 
wt)rk is partly in Latin, partly in Irish, states that all Irish 
history previous to 305 u.c. is uncertain. No perfect copy is 
known of this work, but several fragments are in existence. The 
Annals of Innisf alien (a monastery on an island in the Lower 
J.ake of Killarney), which are also in Latin and Irish, were 
perhaps compiled about 1215, though they may have begun two 
centuries earlier. The invaluable Annals of Ulster were compiled 
on Belle Isle on Upper Lough Erne by Cathal Maguire (d. 1498), 
and afterwards continued by two different writers down to 1604. 
This w(jrk, which deals with Irish affairs from a.d.‘43i, exists 
in several copies. The Annals of Loch Ce (near Boyle in Ros- 
common) were copied in 1588 and deal with Irish events from 
1014 to 1636. The Annals of Connaught run from 1224 to 1562. 
'J'hc Chronicon Scotonm, one copy of which was transcribed 
about 1650 by the famous antiquary Duald MacFirbis, deals 
with Irish affairs down to 1135. The Annals of Boyle extend 
down to 1253. The Annals of Clonmacnoise, which come down 
to 1408, only exist in an English translation made by Connell 
MacGcoghcgan in 1627. The most important of all these col- 
lections is the Annals of the Four Masters (so christened by 
Colgan), compiled in the Franciscan monastery of Donegal by 
Michael, (’unary and Cucogry O’Clery and Ferfesa O’Mulconry. 
The O’Clerys were for a long period the hereditary ollams to 
the O’Donnells. Michael O’Clery ( 1 575-1643)7 the greatest of the 
four, was a lay brother in the order of St Francis, and devoted 
his whole life to the history of Ireland, He collected all the 
historical MSS. he could find, and was encouraged in his under- 
taking by Fcrgal O’Gara, prince of Coolavin, who paid all ex- 
penses. The great work, which was begun in 1632 and finished 
in 1636, begins with the arrival in Ireland of Ceasair, grand- 
daughter of Noah, and comes down to 1616. Nearly all the 
materials from which O’Clery drew his statements are now lost. 
O’Clery is also the author of a catalogue of the kings of Ireland, 
the genealogies of the Irish saints, and the Martyrology of 
Donegal and the Book of Invasions. 

Of less interest, but every whit as important, are the lists of 
genealogies which occupy a great deal of space in LL., 
and BB.,and two Trinity C-ollege, Dublin, MSS. (H. 3. 18 and H. 
2. 4). But by far the most important collection of all is that 
made by the last great shanachie Duald MacFirbis, compiled 
between 16*50 and 1666 in the college of St Nicholas at Galway. 
The onlv portions of any considerable length which have as yet 
been published deal with two Connaught tri^s, viz. the Hy 
Fiachrach fromriuald mac Firbis and the Hy Maine (0 Kellys), 


and a Munster tribe, the Corcalaidhe, both from YBL. Valuable 
information with regard to early Irish history is often contained 
in the prophecies or, as they are sometimes termed, Baile 
(raptures, visions), a notable example of which is Baile in Scdil 
(Vision of the Phantom). 

When we turn from secular to religious themes we find that 
Ireland is also possessed of a very extensive Christian literature, 
which is extremely valuable for the comparative study p .. . 
of medieval literature. Apart from the martyrologies 
already mentioned in connexion with Gengus the 
Culdee, a number of lives of saints and other ecclesiastical 
literature have come down to us. One of the most important 
documents is the Tripartite Life of St Patrick, which cannot very 
well have been composed before the loth or iith century, as 
it is full of the extravagant miracles which occur in the later 
lives of saints. The work consists of three separate homilies, 
each complete in itself. A later version of the Tripartite Life 
was printed by Colgan in 1647. The Leahhar Breac contains a 
tfuantity of religious tracts, most of which have been published, 
R. Atkinson issued a number of them under the title of Passions 
and Homilies from Leahhar Breac (Dublin, 1887). These are not 
original Irish compilations, but translations from Latin lives of 
saints. Nor do they deal with the lives of any Irish saints. 
Stokes has published nine lives of Irish saints from the Book of 
Lismore, including Patrick, Brigit, Columba, Brendan, Findian 
(Clonard), Ciaran, Senan, Findchua and Mochua. They are 
written in the form of homilies preceded by short explanations of 
a text of scripture. These lives also occur in the Leahhar Breac, 
Other lives of saints have been published by O’Grady in Silva 
Gadelica. The longest life of St Columba was compiled in 1536 
at the command of Manus O’Donnell. This tedious work is a 
specimen of hagiology at its worst. The Leahhar Breac further 
contains a number of legends, such as those on the childhood 
of Christ, and scattered through many MSS. are short anecdotes 
of saints which are very instructive. 

But the most interesting Irish religious text is the Vision of 
Adamnan (preserved in LU.), which Stokes assigns to the iith 
centu^>^ The soul of Adamnan is represented as leaving his 
body for a space to visit heaven and hell under the conduct of 
an angel. The whole treatment of the theme challenges com- 
parison with Dante’s great poem, but the Irish composition 
contains many ideas peculiar to the land of its origin. Later 
specimens of this kind of literature tend to develop into grotesque 
buffoonery. We may mention the Vision of Fursae, the Vision 
of Tundale (Tnugdal), published by V. Friedel and K. Meyer 
(Paris, 1907), Lai.sren’s Vision of Hell and the Vision of Merlino, 
A further vision attributed to Adamnan contains a stern de- 
nunciation of the Irish of the iith century. Another form of 
religious composition, which was very popular in medieval Ire- 
land, was the prophecy in verse, but scarcely any specimens 
have as yet been published. Kuno Meyer edited a tract on the 
Psalter in his Ilihernica Minora from a 15th century Oxford MS., 
but he holds that the text goes back to 750. A number of 
collections of monastic rules both in prose and verse have been 
edited in j£rm, and the MSS. contain numerous prayers, litanies 
and religious poems. 

In LU. arc preserved two sermons, Scela na esergi (Tidings of 
Resurrection) and Scela Idi hrdlha (Tidings of Doomsday) ; and a 
number of other homilies have been published, such as the 
“ Two Sorrows of the Kingdom of Heaven,” “ I'he Penance of 
Adam,” the “ Ever-new Tongue,” and one on “ Mortals’ Sins.” 
All the homilies contained in LB. have been published by R. 
Atkinson in his Legends and Homilies from Leahhar Breac 
(Dublin, 1887), and E. Hogan, The Irish Nennius (Dublin, 1895). 
The popular “ Debate of the Body and the Soul ” appears in 
Ireland in the form of a homily, A collection of maxims and a 
short moral treatise have been published by K. Meyer. 

F01* the rcliRious literature in general the reader may refer to 
O’Curry. Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History 
(PP- 339-434)' G. Dottin, ** Notes bibliographiques sur I’ancienhe 
litt6rature chretienne de I’lrlande,” in Revue d'hlstoire et de littCra- 
ture religieuscs, v. 162-167. See also Revue celiique, xi. 391-404, 
ib. XV. 79-91. 
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Here we may perhaps mention an extraordinary production 
entitled Aiding Meic ConglimUf the Vision of Mac Conglinnc, 
found in LB. and ascribed to the 12th century (ed. K. Meyer, 
London, 1892). Cathal MaclMiiguine, king of Munster (d. 737), 
was possessed by a demon of glutton}' and is cured by the recital 
of a strange vision by a vagrant scholar named MacConglinnc. 
'I'hc composition seems to be intended as a satire on the monks, 
and in particular as a travesty of medieval hagiology. Another 
famous satire, entitled the Proceedings of the Great Bardic 
Institution, holds up the professional bards and their extortionate 
methods to ridicule. This curious work contains the stor}*" of 
how the great epic, the Tdin ho Cualnge, was recovered (see 
Transactions of the Ossianic Society ^ vol. v.). 

Collections of pithy sayings in the form of proverbs and maxims 
must have been made at a very early period. Not the least 
remarkable arc the so-called Triads (publ. K. Meyer, 
ntenium. ipoh), whicli illustrate every statement with 

3 examples. Over 200 such triads were brought 
together in the 9th century. There are also two documents 
attributed to ist- century personages, “'['he 'Jestament of 
Morann MacMoin to his son Ft;radai;h,” which is quoted as 

early as the 8th century, and “The Instructions of Cuchulinn 

to his foster-.son Lugaid."’ K. Meyer has published Terosca 
Cormaic or the Precepts of Cormac MacAirt to his son Cairpre 
(Dublin, IQ09). Other collections such as the Senhriaihra Fiihail 
still await publication. 

With that enthusiasm for the classics which is characteristic of 
the Irish, it is not strange that we should find medieval versions 
of some of the b(dler-known aulhors of antiquity. 

Mtoriea" interesting to note that only those works are 

translated that could be utilized by the professional 
story-teller. So much so, that in the ancient (loth century) 
catalogue of sagas enumerated by Lrard MacCoisi we find 
mention of Togail Trot and ScHa Alexandir tnaic IHlip. Wc get 
descriptions of battle weapons and clothing similar to those 
occurring in the native sagas. Tagail Troi is taken from the 
medieval prose version, Hisioria de Kxcidio Troiae of Dares 
Phrygius. The oldest Irish copy is found in LL. This version 
is exceedingly valuable, as it enables us to determine the meaning 
of words and formulas in the sagas which are otherwise obscure. 
An Irish abstract of the Odys,sey, following an unknown source, 
and part of the story of 'fheseus have been published by K.. Meyer. 
ScHa Alexandir is preserved in LB. and BB. Imthcchia Aeniusa, 
taken from the Aeneid, is contained in BB. A numfKir of MSS. 
contain the Catk Catharda, a version of books vi. and vii, (?) of 
Lucan’s I^karsalta, which has been published by Wh. Stokes. 
There is further at least one MS. containing a version of Statius’s 
Thehaid and of Ileliodorus’s Acthiopica. Somewhat later, the 
medieval literature of western J^iurope comes to be represented 
in translations. Thus we have Irish versions, amongst others of 
the Gesta Romanorum, the Hisioria Britionuvi, the Wars of 
C'harlemagnc, the History of the Lombards, Sir John Maunde- 
ville’s Travels (trans. by F'ingin O’Mahony in 1475), Book of 
Ser Marco Polo (abridged), Guy Karl of Warwick, Bevis of 
Southampton, the Quest of the Holy Grail, Octavian, the 
chronic le of Turpin, Barlaam and Jo.saphat, and the story of 
Fierabras. The Arthurian cycle is developed in independent 
fashion in the Adventures of the Eagle Boy and the Adventures 
of the Cr()f>-eared Dog. For translation literature see M. Nettlau, 
Retme ceUujne^ x. pp. 184, 460-461. 

Hand in hand with the interest of the medieval Irish scholars 
in the history of their island goes the cultivation of the native 
I tongue. Owing to the profound dianges produced by 
working of the Irish laws of accent and initial 
mutatS^Ui/iiJj^ doubtful if an^ other language lends itself so well 
to wild et}:aplogical speculation. By the beginning of the Middle 
Irish peri(9ii|||[«f(,)pd part of the cumbrous Old Irish verb-sy.stem 
had becomi«fj|iplete, and texts which were at all faithfully 
copied had to be plentifully supplied with glosses. Moreover, if, 
as is probable, all the historical and legal lore was in verse, a 
large part of it must have been unintelligible except to those 
who knew the berla fine. But even before this Cormac Mac- 


Cuillcn&in, the bishop-king of Cashel (d. 903), had compiled a 
glossary of archaic words which are accompanied by explanations, 
etymologies, and illustrative passages containing an amount of 
invaluable information concerning folk-lore and legendar>' 
history. This glossary has come down to us in various recensions 
all considerably later in date than the original work (the oldest 
copy is in LB.). Later collections of archaic word.s are 
O’Mulconry's Glossary (13th century), the Lecan Glossary (i^th 
century), which draws principally from the glosses in the 
Liber Hymnorum, O’Davoren’s Glossair (i6th century), drawn 
principally from the Brehon Laws, a j6th-ccntury list of Ditin 
and Irish names of plants employed in medicine, and O’Clery’s 
Glossary (published at Louvain, 1643). BB. contains a curious 
tract on Ogamic writing. An Irish treatise on grammar, called 
Uraicept na n-icesy the Poet’s Primer, traditionally ascribed to 
Cennfiielad and others, is cimtaincrl in BB. and YBL. It appears 
to be a kind of mcdlc}’ of Donatus and the notions of the medieval 
Jri.sh concerning the origin of their language. The St Gall glosses 
on Pris'ci.'in contain Irish terms for all the nomenclature of the 
i.atin grammarians, and show how extensive was the use made 
of Irish even in this department of learning. 

'Phurneysen has edited from BB., Laud 610 and a 'I'CD. MS. 
three treatises on metric which give an account of the countless 
metres practised by the filid. It is impossible for us 
here to enter into the question of Irish prosody in any 
great detail. We have seen that there is some reason lor believing 
that the primitive form of Irish N'crscr was a kind of rhythmical 
alliterative prose as contained in the oldest versions of the sagas, 
'rhe filid early became acquainted with the rnelrcs of the Latin 
church hymns, wlR*nce rhyme was introduced into Ireland. 
(This is the view of 'I'hurneysen and Windisch. Others like Zeuss 
have maintained that rhyme was an invention of the Irish.) In 
any case the filid evolved an intricate system of rhymes for which 
it is difficult to find a parallel. The medieval metres are called 
by the general name of Van Dircch, “ Direct Metre.’’ Some of 
the more general principles were as follows. The verses are 
grouped in stanzas of four lines, each stanza being complete in 
itself. Each line must contain a fixed number of syllables, 
whilst the different metres vary as to the employment of internal 
and end rhyme, assonanee and alliteration. The Irish elaborated 
a peculiar system of consonantal correspondence which counted 
as rhyme. The consonants were divided with a considerable 
degree of phonetic accuracy into si.x groups, so that a voiceless 
stop (c) rhymes with another voiceless stop (l, p), a voiced stop 
(b) with another voiced stop {d, g), and so forth. The commonest 
form of verse is the four-line stanza of seven syllables. Such a 
verse with rbyme.s abab and monosyllabic or disyllabic finals 
belongs to the class rannaigechl. A similar stanza with aahh 
rhymes Ls the basis of the so-cidled debide (cut in two) metres. 
A peculiarity of the latter is that the rhyming word ending the 
second line must contain at least one syllable more than the 
rhyming word which ends the first. Another frequently employed 
metre Ls the rindardy con.sisting of lines of six s>llable.s with 
dissyllabic endings. In the metrical treatises examples are given 
of some 200 odd metres. The result of the complicated technique 
evolved in Ireland was an inclination to sacrifice sense to musical 
harmony. See K. Meyer, A Primer of Irish Metrics (Dublin, 1909). 

We can conclude this survey of medieval Irish literature by 
mentioning briefly two departments of learning to which much 
attention was paid in Ireland. The.sc are law and 
medicine. The so-called Brehon Laws {q.v.) arc 
represented as having been codified and committed to writing 
in the time of St i’atrick. There is doubtless some grain of truth 
in this statement, as a fillip may have been given to this codifica- 
tion by the publication of the Theodosian Code, which was 
speedily followed by the codes of the various Teutonic tribes. 
The Brehon Laws were no doubt originally transmitted from 
teacher to pupil in the form of verse, and traces of this are to be 
found in the texts which have been preserved. But the Laws 
as we have them do not go back to the 5th century. In our texts 
Isolated phrases or portions of phrases are given with a com- 
mentary, and this commentary is further explained by some 
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later commentators. Kuno Meyer has pointed out that in the 
commentary to one text, Criih Gablarh, there are linguistic forms 
which must go back to the 8th century, and Arbois de Juhain- 
ville, who apart from Sir Henry Maine is the only scholar who 
has dealt with the subject, has attempted to prove from internal 
evidence that part of the oldest tract, the one on Athgahdil or 
Seizure, cannot, in its present form, be later than the close of 
tlTe 6th century. Cormac’s Glossary contains a number of quota- 
tions from the commentary to Senchus M 6 r, which would 
therefore seem to have been in existence about 900. The Irish 
I.aws were transcribed by O'Donovan and O'Curry, and have 
been published with a faulty text and translation in five volumes 
by the government commissioners originally appointed in 1852. 
A number of other law tracts must have existed in early times, 
and several which have been preserved are still unedited. Kuno 
Meyer has published the Cdin Adamndtn or Adamnan’s l4iw 
from an Oxford MS. Adamnan .succeeded in getting a law 
passed which forbade women to go into battle. An interesting 
but little-investigated text in prose and verse called Leahhar na 
or Book of Rights was edited with an English translation 
by O’Donovan (1847). It deals with the rights to tribute of the 
liigh-king and the various provincial kings. The text of the 
Book of Rights is preserved in YBL. and BB. In its present 
form it shows distinct traces of the influence of the Viking 
invasions, and cannot go back much beyond the year looc. At 
one time it was incorporated in a larger work now lost, the Psalter 
of Cashel. We also po.sscss a qth-century treatise on Sunday 
obscr\’ancc {Cdin Domiiaif>). 

The medical profession in Ireland was hereditary in a number 
of families, such as the O’Lees (from Irish liaig, “a leech”), 
Mediciaa O’Hickeys (Irish icide, the healer ”), the O’Shiels, 
^ * the O’Cassidys, and many others. These families each 

liad their own special leech-books, some of which are still pre- 
served. In addition to these there arc many others. The medical 
literature which has come down to us is contained in MSS. 
ranging from the 13th to the i8th centuries. The Irish MSS. are 
translations from "the Latin with the invariable commentary, 
and they further contain additions derived from experience. 
VBL. contains four of these tracts, and amongst others wc may 
mention the Book of the O’Hickeys, a translation of the Lilittm 
Mcdicinac of Bernard Gordon (written 1303), the Book of the 
O’Lees (written in 1443), the Book of the O’Shiels, transcribed in 
1657, and the Book of MacAnlega, transcribed in 1512. Of these 
texts only two have been published as yet from MSS. in Edin- 
burgh. O’Curry drew up a MS. catalogue of the medical MSS. 
in the Royal Irish Academy, and many niore arc described in 
O’Grady’s catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British Museum. Some 
few MSS. deal with the subject of astronomy, but up to the 
present no description of the texts has been published. 

With the steady advance of the English power after 1600 it 
was only natural that the school of bardic poets should decline. 

But at the beginning of the 17 th century for the last 
f time they gave a great display of their resources. 

merrnturd, Tadhg MacDaire, the ollam of the earl of Thomond, 

' composed a poem in elaborate verse exalting the line 
of Eber (represented by the reigning families of Munster) at the 
expense of the line of Eremon (represented by the reigning 
families of the other provinces). In a body of verse attributed to 
Torna 6ces (c. 400), but obviously of more recent origin, the 
Eremonian, Niall Noigiallach, is lavishly prai.sed, and Tadhg’s 
attack takes the form of a refutation of Toma's pretensions. 
The challenge was immediately taken up by Lughaidh 0 'Cle^>^ 
The recriminations of the two bards extend to nearly 3000 lines 
of verse, and naturally drew down the attention of the whole 
Irish world of letters. Soon all the hereditary poets were engaged 
in the conflict, which raged for many years, and the verses of 
both parties were collected into a volume of about ypoo lines in 
d chide metre, known as the Contention of the Poets. Amongst 
the prominent poets of the period may be mentioned Tadhg 
Dali O’Higinn (d. shortly before 1617) and Eochaidh O'Hussey, 
who between them have left behind nearly 7000 lines in the 
classical metres, Bonaventura O’Hussey and Ferfesa O’Cainti. 


The intricate classical measures gradually broke down. Dr 
Douglas Hyde gives it as his opinion that the exceedingly 
numerous metres known in Middle Irish had become restricted 
to a couple of dozen, and these nearly all heptasyllabic. Never- 
thelc.ss they continued to be employed till into the iSth century. 
However, during the 17th century we find a new school arising 
with new principles and new methods. These consisted in (1) 
the adoption of vowel rhyme in place of consonantal rhyme, 
(2) the adoption of a certain number of accents in each line in 
place of a certain number of syllables. Thus, according to what 
wc have just said, the accented syllables in a line with four accents 
in one line will fall on, say, the following vowels e, u, u, e, and the 
line rhyming with it will have the same sounds in the same or a 
different sequence. (For English imitations see Hyde, A Literary 
History of Ireland, pp. 548 ff.) 

The consequences of the changed political conditions were of 
the greatest importance. The bards, having lost their patrons in 
the general upheaval, threw behind them the old classical metres 
and turned to the general public. At the same time they had 
to abandon the countless chevilles and other characteristics of 
the old bardic language, which were only understood by the 
privileged few. But to comj>ensate for this ^uch more freedom 
of expression and naturalness were possible for the first time in 
Irish verse. The new metres made their appearance in Ireland 
about 1600, and the learned Keating himself w'as one of the first 
to discard the ancient prosody. During the latter half of the 
17th century and throughout the 18th century the body of verse 
produced in Ireland voices the sorrows and aspirations of the 
whole nation, and the literary activity in almost every county 
was correspondingly great. It is only during the last few years 
that the w'orks of any of the poets of this period have been 
published. Pierce Ferritcr w^as the last chieftain who held out 
against Cromwell’s army, and he was hanged in 1653. His 
poems have been edited by P. S. Dinneen (Dublin, 1903). The 
bard of the Williamite wars was David O’Bruadar (d. 1697- 
1698). From this period date three powerful satires on the state 
of affairs in Munster, and in particular on the Cromwellian 
settlers. They are of a coarse and savage nature, for which reason 
they have never been printed. Their titles are the Parliament 
of Clan Thomas, the Adventures of Clan Thomas, and the 
Adventures of Tadhg Dubh (by Egan O’Rahilly). A description 
of the parliament of Clan Thomas is given by Stem in the 
Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil. v. pp. 541 ff. 

A little later we come across a band of Jacobite poets. The 
gallant figure of Charles Edward was so popular with Irish bards 
that a conventional stereotyped form arose in which the poet 
represents himself as wandering in a wood and meeting a beautiful 
lady. We are treated to a full description of all her charms, 
and the poet compares her to all the fair heroines of antiquity. 
But she replies that she is none of these. She is Erin seeking 
refuge from the insults of foreign suitors and looking for her mate. 
The idea of such poems is a beautiful one, but they become 
tedious when one has read a dozen of them only to find that 
there are scores of others in exactly the same strain. Besides 
the Visions (Aisling), as they are termed, there are several 
noteworthy war-songs, ' whilst other poems are valuable as 
giving a picture of the state of the country at the time. We can 
do no more than mention the names of John O’Neaghtan (d. u* 
1720; edition of his poems by A. O’Farrelly, Dublin, 1908), 
Egan O’Rahilly, who flourished between 1700 and 1726; Tadhg 
O’Naghten, Andrew MacCurtin (d. 1479), Hugh MacCurtin, 
author of a grammar and part editor of O’Begley's Dictionary ; 
John ClArach MacDonnell (1691-1754), John O’Tuomy (d. 1775)> 
Andrew Magrath, Tadhg Gaoiach O’Sullivan (d. c. 1795^ author 
of a well^nown volume of religious poems, a valuable source of 
Information for the Munster dialect ; and Owen BW'P'Sullivan 
(d. 1784), the cleverest of the Jacobite poets (luslMl|»and bons 
mots are still well known in Munster). These poetlSMtlMied mostly 
from the south, and it is chiefly the works of the Munster poets 
that have been preserved. Ulster and Connaught also produced 
a number of wnters, but very little beyoxKi the mere names has 
been preserved except in the case of the Connaught poet Raftery 
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(1784-1835), whose compositions have been rescued by Hyde 
{Abkfdin an Reachtuire, 1903). Torlough O’Caxolan 

(1670-1738), “the last of the bards/' was really a musician. 
Having become blind he was educated as a harper and won great 
fame. His poems, which were composed to suit his music, are 
mostly addressed to patrons or fair ladies. His celebrated “ Ode 
to Whisky " is one of the finest bacchanalian songs in any 
language. Michael Comyn (b. c. 1688) is well known the 
author of a version based upon older matter f)f “ Ossian in the 
Land of Youth.” This appears to be the only bit of deliberate 
creation in the later Ossianic literature. Ck)myn idso wrote a 
prose story called “ The Adventures of Torlogh, son of Starn, 
and the Adventures of his Three Sons.'’ Brian MacGiolla 
Meidhre or Merriman (d. 1808) is the author of perhaps the 
cleverest sustained poem in the Irish language. His work, which 
is entitled the Midnight Court ^ contains about 1000 lines with 
four rhymes in each line. It describes a vision in which Aoibhill, 
queen of the Munster fairies, is holding a court. A handsome 
girl defends herself against an old man, and complains to the 
queen that in .spite of all her charms she is in danger of dying 
unwed. Merriman’s poem, which was written in 1781, has 
recently been edited with a German translation by L. C. Stern 
(Zeitschrifi fur celiische Philolngie, v. 193-415). Donough 
MaeConmara (Macnamara) (d. c. 181.1) is best known as the 
author of a famous lyric “ 'I’he Fair Hills of Holy Ireland/’ but 
be also wrote a mock epic describing his voyage to America 
and how the ship was chased by a French cruiser. He is carried 
off in a dream by the queen of the Munster fairies to Elysium, 
where, instead of Charon, he finds Oman, the Thersites amo^ 
the Fenians, acting as ferryman {Eachtra Ghiolla an Amardin, 
or The Adventures of a Luckless E'elloiv, edited by T. Flannery, 
Dublin, 1901). 

During the first half of the 19th century nothing new was 
produced of a high order, though the peasants retained their 
love for poetry and continued to copy the MSS. in their posses- 
sion, Then came the famine and the consequent drain of 
population which gave Irish the death-blow as a living literar}" 
force. The modem movement has been dealt with above in the 
section on Iri.sh language. 

It remains for us to glance briefly at the later religious literature 
and the collections of folk-tales. The translation of the New 
Testament made by William O’Donnell and published in 1603 
was first undertaken in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who sent 
over to Dublin the first fount of Irish type. Bishop Bedell, 
one of the very few Protestant clergymen who undertook to 
learn Irish, translated the remainder of the Scriptures with the 
help of a couple of natives, but the whole Bible was not translated 
and published until 1686. This version naturally nev^er became 
popular, but it is a valuable source of information with regpd 
to Modern Irish. It is perhaps of interest to note that the earliest 
specimen of printing in Irish is a ballad on Doomsday (Dublin, 
1571). A ver.sion of the English Prayer Book was published in 

The scholars of the various Irish colleges on the continent 
were particularly active in the production of manuals of devotion 
mainly translated from Latin. Wc can mention only a few of the 
more iniportant. Sgathdn an chrdbhaidh (The Mirror of the 
Pious), published in 1626 by Florence Conry ; Sgathdn sacra- 
mente na h-Aithrighe (Mirror of the Sacrament of Penance), by 
Hugh MacCathmhaoil, published at Louvain, i6i8 ; The Book 
of Christian Doctrine, by Theobald Stapleton (Brussels, 1639) ; 
Pdrrthas an Anma, or The Paradise of the Soul, by Anthony 
Gernon ; a book on Miracles, by Richard Mac- 

Gilla Cody (1667)1 Lochrdn na gcreidmheach, or Lucerna Fidelium, 
by Francis O’Mulloy (Louvain, 1676); O’Donlevy's Catechism 
(1742). bishop of Raphoe, published a collection 

of sermoijWfcch went through twenty editions and are still 
known at^ltt^present day. He is one of the earliest writers in 
whom the characteristics of the speech of the north are noticeable. 
The only Catholic version of any considerable portion of the 
Scriptures up till’ quite recently was the translation of the 
Pentateuch by Archbishop MacHale, who also turned six books 


of the Iliad into Irish. It is only within recent years that 
attention has been paid to the collection of folk-songs and 
tale.s in Irish, although as long ago as 1825 Crofton Choker pub- 
lished three volumes of folk-lore in the south of Ireland which 
attracted the attention of Sir Walter Scott. Nor do the classic 
stories of Carleton fall within our province. We may mention 
among others Patrick O'Leary’s Sgeuluidheacht Chuige Mutnhan 
(Dublin, 1895) > Hyde’s Beside the Fire (London, 1890) and An 
Sgeuluidhe Gaedhealach, reprinted from vol. x. of the Annates 
de Bretagne (London, 1901); Daniel O'Fogharta’s Siamsa an 
Gheinthridh (Dublin, 1892); J. Lloyd’s Sgealaidhe dirghiall 
(Dublin, 1905); and Larminie’s West Irish Folk-Tales (London, 
1893). The most important collections of folk-songs arc Love- 
Songs of Connaught (Dublin, 1893) and Religious Songs of 
Connaught (Dublin, 1906), both published by Hyde. The most 
extensive collection of proverbs is the one entitled Seanfhoela 
Uladh by Henry Morris (Dublin, 1907). See also T. O’Donoghue, 
Sean-fhocatl na Mumhan (Dublin, 1902). 

AuTiioRiTiKS. -In the alxsence of a comprehensive histor3^ the 
best manual is F.leanor Hull's Text Hook of Irish Literature (2 parts. 
I.ondon, 1004-1908; vol. 2 contains a bibliographical appendix). 
T). Hyde’s larger History of Irish Literature (London, 1899) is only 
tnislwoilhy as regards the more modern period. A full bibliography 
ol all published material is contained m G. Dottin’s article *' T.a 
litterature gaelique* de ITrlande " {Revue de svnthise historique, 
vol. iii. pp. I ff.). Dottin's article has been translated into F.nglish 
and supplemented by Joseph Dunn under tlie title of The Gaelic 
Literature of Ireland (Washington, 190(5, privately printed). The 
lollowing are important works ; —W. Stokes and J. Strachan, 
Thesaurus PalacohihvniK ns (2 vols., Cambridge, 1901-1903) ; J. H. 
Bernard and R. Atkinson, Ltfier Hymnorum (London, 1895) ; 

O'Ciirry, Lectures on the MS. Muterials of Ancient Irish History 
(Dublin, 1873) and Lectures on the Manners and Cttstonis of the 
Ancient Irish vols,, Dublin, 1873); P. W. Joyce, A Social History 
of Ancient Ireland (2 vols., London, 1903); E. O’Reilly, Irish Writers 
(Dublin, 1820) ; S. II. O’Gracly, Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British 
Museum (I-ondon, 1901) ; H. ’d’Arbois de Jubainvillo, Introdurtinn A 
I'etndede la litterature celtiquc (J^aris, 1883), Lssni d'un caiahtguc de la 
litterature ifnquede ITrlande (Paris, 1S83), lCFf>opie celtique en Jrlande 
(Paris, 1892), La Civilisation dcs Celtcs et idle de I'i'popie homirique 
(I’aris, 1899); E. 'VNhiidisch, Tain B6 Cualngc, ed. with an introd. 
and German trans. (Leipzig, 1905) ; L. Winilred Faraday, The Cattle- 
Raid of Cualnge (London, 1904); the Irish text according to LU. and 
YBL. has been publislied as a supplement to &riu ; Eleanor Hull, 
The CtuJtiilinn-saga (London, 1899) ; W, Ridgeway, “ The Date 
of the Idfst Shaping ol the Cuchulinn Cycle,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. ii. (London, 1907) ; A. Nutt, Cuchulin, the 
Irish Aihilles (London, 1899); H. Zimmer, *‘ K'eltische BeitrHCe” 
in Zeitschrifi f. deutsihes Altertum, vols. 32, 33 and 35, and “ Uber 
den compilatorisclien Charakler dcr irischen Sagentexte in sogen- 
anuten Lebor na hllidre,” Kuhn's Zeitsi.hr, xxviii. pp. 4i7-b89. We 
cannot here enumerate the numerous heroic texts which luive been 
edited. For texts published before 1883 see d’Arbois’s Catalogue, 
and the same writer gives a complete list in Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv, 
pp. 237 ff. The .series of Trische Texte, v<j 1 .s. i.-iv. (Leipzig^ 1880- 
inoi). by E. Windisch (vols. ii.-iv. in con|unetion with \V. Stokes), 
contains a number of important texts. Olbei’s, more particularly 
those belonging to the Ossianic cycle, are to be found in S. IJ. 
O'Grady’s Silva Gadelica (2 vols., Ixmdon, 1892). See also R. 
Thumeysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland (Berlin, lyoi) ; P. W, Joyce, 
Old Celtic Romances (London-. 1901). 

For the Ossianic cycle sec H. Zimmer, “ Keltische Bcitriige Hi. ” 
in vol. 35 of the Zeitschr. /. deittsches Altertum, also Gdttinger GelehrU 
Ansetgeti, 1887, pp. i. ‘53-1 99 ; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic 
Literature (London, 1899) ; L. C. Stern, " I>ie ossianLschen lleklen- 
licder," in Zeitschr. /. vcrgleichende Litteraturgesrhichte for 1895, 
trans. by J. L. Robertson in Transactw?ts of the Inverness Gaelic 
Society, vol. xxii. ; J. MacKeill, Duanaire Finn (London, 1908) ; 
Book of the Dean of Lismorc, ed. by T. Maclauchlan (Edinburgh, 
1802), and in vol. i. of A. Cameron’s Reliquiae Celticae (Edinburgh, 
1892) ; Transactions of the Os',ianic Society (6 vols., Dublin, 1854- 
i86i) ; Miss Brooke, Reliques of Ancient Irish Poetry (Dublin, 1789). 

Keating’s History was translated by John O’Mahony (New York, 
i 860 ). The first part was edited with Eng. trans. by W. Halliday 
(Dublin, i8t 1) ancf the whole work in 3 vols. for the Irish Texts Society 
by D. Comyn and P. Dinneen (London, 1901-1908). Comparatively 
few specimens have been publi.shed of the older bards. Several from 
a Co})enhagen MS. were printed by Stern in the Zeitschr. f, celt. Phil. 
vol. ii. ; J. Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy (2 vols., Dublin, 1831); 
J. C. Mangan, The Poets and Poetry of Munster (Dublin ^ no date) ; 
G. Sigerson, ‘T/ic Bards of the Gael and Gall (Dublin, 1906). Editions 
of the poems of Ferriter, Geoffrey O’Donoghue, O’Ralully, John 
O'Tuomy, Andrew Magrath, John Qaragh MacDonnell, Tadhg 
Gaolach and Owen Roe 0 *S«nivan by Dinneen, Gaelic League, 
Dublin, and Irish Texts Society, London, 1900-1903. 
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II. Scottish Gafxic Literature. — It is not until after the 
Forty -five that we find any great manifestation of originality 
in the literature of the Scottish Highlands. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Just as the dialects of Low German 
in the middle ages were overshadowed by the more brilliant 
liLerar\’ dialect of the south, so Scotch Gaelic was from the 
outset seriously handicapped by the great activity of the pro- 
fessional literary^ class in Ireland. We may say that down to 
the beginning of the i8th century the literary language of the 
Highlands was the Gaelic of Ireland. During the dark days of 
the penal laws and with the extinction of the men of letters and 
their patrons in Ireland, an opportunity was given to the native 
Scottish muse to develop her powers. Another potent factor 
also made iteelf felt. After Culloden the causes of the clan 
feuds and animosities of the past were removed. 'The Highlands, 
perhaps for the first time in history, formed a compact whole 
and settled down to peace and quietude. A remarkable outburst 
of literary activity ensued, and the latter half of the i8th century 
is the period which Scottish writers love to call the golden age 
of Gaelic poetry. But before we attempt to deal with this 
period in detail, we must examine the scanty literary products 
of Gaelic Scotland prior to the i8th century. 

The earliest document containing Gaelic matter which Scotland 
can claim is the hook of Deer^ now preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library. This MS. contains portions of 
the Gospels in Latin written in an Irish hand with 
illuminations of the well-known Irish type. At the 
end there occurs a colophon in Irish which is certainly as old as 
the gth century-. Inserted in the margins and blank spaces are 
later notes and memoranda partly in Latin, partly in Gaelic. 
The Gaelic e!>trles were probably made between looo and 1150. 
They relate to grants of land and other privileges made from 
tinie to time to the monastery of Deer (Aberdeenshire). The 
mo.st interesting portion deals with the legend of Deer and its 
traditional foundation by St Columba. The langu^e of these 
entries .shows a striking departure from the traditional ortho- 
graphy employed in contemponiry Irish documents. The 
Ach'oeates’ JdbVary in Edinburgh contains a number of MSS. 
prol)ably written in Scotland between J400 and 1600, but with 
one exc.eiption the language is Irish. 

The solitary exception just mentioned is the famous codex 
known as the Book of the Dean of Lismorc, The pieces contained 
**Hook volume are written in the crabbed current 

of the Roman hand of the period, and the orthography is 
liaaaot plionctic, both of which facts render the deciphering 
Uamore,*' valuable MS. a task (jf supreme difficulty. 

The ('ontents of this quarto volume of 31 1 pages are 
almost entirely verse compositions collected and written down 
by Sir James Maegre^^or, dean of Lismore in Argyllshire, and 
his brother Duncan, between the years 1512 and 1526. A 
disproportionate amount of space is allotted to the compositions 
of well-known Irish bards such as Donnehadh Mor O’Daly 
(d. 1244), Muiredhach Albanach {c, 1224), Tadhg Og O’Higgin 
(d. 1448), Diarmaid O’Hiffeman, Toma O’MuIconry (d. 1468). 
But native bards arc also represented. We can mention Allan 
MacRorie, Gillie Calum Mac an Ollav, John of Knoydart, who 
celebrates the murder of the young lord of the isles by his Irish 
harper in 1490, Finlay MacNab, and Duncan Maegregor, the 
transcriber of the greater part of the volume. The poems of the 
last-mentioned writer are in praise of the Maegregors. A 
other poems are by Scottish authors such as Campbell, knight 
of Glenorchy (d. 1513)^ the earl of Argyll and Countess Isabella. 
A number consist of satires on women. These Scottish writers 
are .still under the influence of Irish metric, and regularly employ 
the four-lined stanza. They do not appear to adhere to the 
stricter Irish measures, but delight rather in the freer forms going 
by the name of ^lachas. The Irish rules for alliteration and 
rhyme are not rigidly observed. . . 

The linguistic peculiarities of the Dean s Book await investiga- 
tion, but among the pieces which represent the Scottish ver- 
nacular of the Sy are the Ossianic Ballads. These, twenty-eight 
in number, extend to upwards of 2500 lines, and form by far 
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the most important part of the collection. 'Thus the Dean s 
Book was compiled a full hundred years before the earliest 
similar collection of heroic ballads was made in Ireland. In 
Scotland the term Ossianic is used loosely of both the Ulster 
and the Fenian cycles, and it may be as well to state that three 
of the pieces in the volume deal with Fraoch, Conlaoch and 
the Bloody Rout of Conall Cearnach. It is interesting to note 
that nine of the poems are directly attributed to Ossian, two to 
Ferghus File, one to Caoilte MacRonan, and one to Conall 
Cearnach, whilst others are ascribed to Allan MacRorie, (iillie 
Calum Mac an Ollav and Caoch O’Cluain, w'ho are otherwise 
unknown. The Deanes Book was first transcribed by Ewen 
MacLachlan in 1813. Thomas MacLauchlan published the text 
of the Ossianic ballads with modern Gaelic and English render- 
ings in 1862. In the same volume W. F. Skene gave a useful 
description of the MS. and its contents. Alexander (‘ameron 
revised the text of the portion printed by MacLauchlan, and his 
amended text is printed in his Reliquiae Celticae, vol. i. (See also 
L. C. Stern, Zeiischr. f. celt. Phil. i. 294-326.) 

Between the Book of the Dean and the Forty -five we find 
another great gap, which is only bridged over by a collection 
which presents many points of resemblance to Maegregor’s 
compilation. I’hc Book of Fernaigy which is also written in a 
kind of phonetic script, was compiled by Duncan 
Macrae of Inverinate between 1688 and 1693. The 
MS. contains about 4200 lines of verse of different 
dates and by different authors. The contents of the collection 
are mainly political and religious, with a few poems which are 
termed didactic. As in the Dean’s Book love-songs and drink- 
ing-songs are conspicuously absent, whilst the religious poetry^ 
forms about one-half of the contents. In state politics the 
authors are Jacobite, and in church politics Episcopalian. 
The Ossianic literature is represented by 36 lines. There are a 
number of poems by j6th century writers, among whom is 
Bishop Carsewell. Mackinnon has pointed out that the language 
of the Book of Fernaig corresponds exactly to the dialect spoken 
in Kintail at the present day. The text of the Book of Fernaig 
is printed in its entirety in vol. ii. of Cameron^s Reliquiae Celticae, 
and many of the poems are to be found in standard orthographj’ 
in G. Henderson’s Leabhar nan Gleann. The metres employed 
in the poems show the influence of the English system of 
versification. (Sec Stem, Zeitsrhr. f. celt. Phil. ii. pp. 566 ff.) 

Two other Higlfiand MSS. remain to be noticed. These are 
the Red and Black Books of Clanranald, which are largely taken 
up with the histories of the families of Macdonald 
and with the achievements of Montrose, written in the BJmek 
ordinary Irish of the period by the Macvurichs, Bookaof 
hereditary bards to the Clanranald chiefs. The Red „ 

Book was obtained by Maepherson in 1760 from Neil ” 
Macvurich, nephew of the last great bard, and it figured largely 
in the Ossianic controversy. In addition to poems in Irish by 
Neil Macvurich, who died at a great age some time after 1715, 
and other bardic matter, the MSS. now contain only three 
Ossianic poems, and these are in Irish. During the Ossianic 
controversy the Red Book of Clanranald was supposed to contain 
the originals of much of Maepherson’s famous work; but, on 
the book coming into the hands of the enthusiastic Gaels of the 
closing years of the 18th century, and on its contents being 
examined and found wanting, the MS. was tampered with. 

Mackenzie’s Beauties of Gaelic Poetry contains poems written 
by a number of writers who flourished towards the end of the 17th 
century and at the beginning of the 18th. These are 
Mary Macleod, John Macdonald (Iain Lorn), Archibald 
Macdonald, Dorothy Brown, Cicely Macdonald, Iain 
Dubh Iain Tc. Ailein (b. c. 1665), the Aosdan Matheson (one of 
his poems was rendered in English by Sir Walter S<Att under the 
title of “ Farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintltfl ”), Hector 
Maclean (also known through a translation by Scott called “ War- 
song of l^chlan. High Chief of Maclean ”), Lachlan Mackinnon, 
Roderick Morrison (an Clarsair Dall), and John Mackay of 
Gairloch, but we can here only notice the first two. The famous 
Mary Macleod, better known as Mairi Nighean Alastair Ruaidh 
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(c. 1588-1693), was family bard to Sir Norman Macleod of 
Bemera, and later to John “ Breac ” Macleod of Macleod, in 
honour of whom most of her poems were composed. Like very 
many of the Highland poets Mary had little or no education, 
and it would seem that none of the poems which liave come down 
to us were composed before 1660. Her pieces are composed in 
the modem Irish metres with the characteristic vowel rhymes of 
the accented syllables. As might perhaps be expected it was 
only the Macvurichs (the professional bards of the Clanranalcl) 
who went on practising the classical debide metre. This they 
still continued to do during the first quarter of the i8th century. 
Mary Macleod ’s best-known pieces comprise a dirge on the 
drowning of Iain Garbh (Mac’lllc Chalum) in the Minch, a song 
“ An Talla *m bu ghnath le MacLeoid,” and an ode to Sir Norman 
Macleod of Bernera, produced during her exile in Mull, which 
begins “ ’S mi’m shuidhe air an tulaich.” For the details of her 
career, which arc the subject of some dispute, the reader may be 
referred to a paper by Alexander Mackenzie in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxii. pp. 43-66. Mary 
Macleod is accounted one of the most musical and original of the 
Highland bards. 

John Macdonald, better known as Iain Lorn (d. c. 1710), was a 
vigorous political poet whose verses exercised an extraordinary 
influence during his lifetime. He is said to have 
Lom“* received a yearly pension from Charles II. for his 
services to the Stuart cause. His best-known poems 
are Mart na Ceapach, on the murder of the heir of Keppoch, who 
was eventually avenged through the poet’s efforts, and a piece 
on the battle of Inverlochay (1645). However great the inspira- 
tion of Mary Macleod and Iain Lorn, they w'ere after all but 
political or family bards. In succession to them there arose a 
small band of men with loftier thoughts, a wider outlook and 
greater art. The literature of the Scottish Highlands culminates 
in the names of Alexander Macdonald, Duncan hkn MacIntyre 
and Dugald Buchanan. 

Alexander Macdonald, commonly called Alasdair MacMaighstir 
Alasdair (b. c, 1700), was the son of an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Moidart. He was sent to Glasgow University to fit 
himself for a professional career. But an imprudent 
tfoM/tf. marriage caused him to abandon his studies, and about 
1729 he received an appointment as a Presbyterian 
teacher in his native district. He was moved from place to place, 
and from 1739 to 1745 he taught at Corryvullin on the Sound of 
Mull, the scene of some of his most beautiful lyrics. About 1740 
he was invited to compile a Gaelic vocabulary, which was published 
in 1741. Macdonald has thus the double distinction of being the 
author of the first book printed in Scotch Gaelic and of being the 
father of Highland lexicography. The new^s of the landing of the 
Pretender brought visions of release to the poverty-stricken poet, 
who was by this time heartily sick of teaching and farming. He 
turned Roman Catholic, and was present at the unfurling of the 
Stuart standard. He was given the rank of captain, but rendered 
greater services to the Jacobite cause with his stirring poems than 
with the sword. After Culloden he suffered great privations. 
But in 1751 he visited Edinburgh and brought out a collection of 
his poetry, which has the honour of being the first original work 
printed in Scotch Gaelic, His volume was therefore entitled 
Ais-eiridh na Seann Chanain Albannaich (Resurrection of the 
Ancient Scottish Tongue). Till the day of his death he led a more 
or less wandering life, as he was dependent on the generosity of 
Clanranald. Only a small part of Macdonald’s compositions have 
been preserved (thirty-one in all). These naturally fall into three 
groups — ^love-songs, descriptive poems and patriotic and Jacobite 
poems. In his love-songs ^d descriptive poems Macdonald 
struck an entirely new Gaelic literature. His Moladh 

Moraig axidjGfiachag an (also called A*Bhanarach Dhonn) 

are his bestliiown coAMNpdns in the amatory style. But he is 
distinctly at his best ikplMflescriptive poems. We have already 
seen that even as earpM^ the 8th century the poets of Ireland 
gave expression to tha^timate love of nature which is perhaps 
the most striking ^Mptre in Celtic verse. Macdonald had a 
wonderful comxofladiM^his native Gaelic. His verse is always 


musical, and his skilful use of epithet, often very lavishly strewn, 
enables him to express with marvellous effect the various aspects 
of nature in her gentler and sterner moods alike. His masterpiece, 
the Birlinn of Clanranald, which is at the same time, apart from 
Ossianic ballads, the longest poem in the language, describes a 
voyage from South Uist to Carrickfergus. Here Macdonald 
excels in describing the movement of the ship and the fury of the 
storm. In Allt an t-Siucair ('I’he Sugar Brook) we are given an 
exquisite picture of a beautiful scene in the country on a summer 
morning. Other similar poems full of melody and colour are 
Failte na Mor-thir (Hail to the Mainland), Oran an i-Samhraidh 
(Ode to Summer), and Oran an Gheamhraidh (Ode to W inter). 
When this gifted son of the muses identified himself with the 
Stuart cause he poured forth a stream of inspiring songs which 
have earned for him the title of the Tyrtaeus of the Rebellion. 
Among these we may mention Oran nam Fineachan Gaelach 
(I’he Song of the Clans), Brosnachadh nam Fineachan gaidh- 
calach (A Call to the Highland Clans), and various songs to the 
prince. But incomparably the finest of all is Oran Luaighe no 
Fucaidh (Waulking Song). Here the prince is addressed as a 
young girl with flowing locks of yellow hair on her shoulders, and 
called Morag. She had gone away over the seas, and the poet 
invokes her to return with a party of maidens (Cf. soldiers) to 
dress the red cloth, in other words, to beat the English red-coats. 
The song contains forty-seven stanzas in all, with the character- 
istic refrain of the waulking-songs. Am Breacan Uallarh is a 
spirited poem in praise of the kilt and plaid, which had been 
forbidden by the English government. Macdonald is also the 
author of a number of poems in MS. which have been called the 
quintessence of indecency. His works have gone through eight 
editions, the last of which is dated 1892. 

In connexion with Macdonald’s Jacobite songs it w'ill be well 
to mention here the name of a kindred spirit, John Roy Stuart 
(lain Ruadh Stiubhart). Stuart was a gallant soldier who was 
serving in Flanders with the French against the English when 
the rebellion broke out. He hurried home and distinguished 
himself on the field of battle. After Culloden he gave vent to his 
dejection in two pathetic songs, one on the battle itself, while the 
other deals with the sad lot of the Gael. 

The only poet of nature who can claim to rival Macdonald is 
a man of a totally different stamp. Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
(Donnachadh Bkn, 1724-1812) was born of poor 
parents in Glenorchy, and never learned to read and 
write or to speak English. He was present on the 
English side at the battle of Falkirk, on which he wrote a famous 
ode, and shortly afterwards he was appointed gamekeeper to the 
earl of lircadalbane in Coire Cheathaich and Ben Dorain, where 
he lived for many years until he accepted a similar appointment 
from the duke of Argyll in Buachaill-Eite. Stewart of Luss is 
credited with having taken down the 6000 lines of verse of his 
own composition which MacIntyre had carried about with him 
for many yeans, and his works were published in 1768. In his 
later years he was first a volunteer and afterwards a member of 
the city guard in Edinburgh. In addition to his poems de- 
scriptive of nature MacIntyre composed a number of Jacobite 
martial songs, songs of love and sentiment, and comic and 
satiric pieces. The poem Mairi bhdn dg addressed to his wife is, 
on account of its grace and delicate sentiment, generally held to be 
the finest love-song in the language. But it is above all as the 
poet of ben and corrie that MacIntyre is remembered. He has 
been called the Bums of the Highlands, but the bitterness and 
intellectual power of the Ayrshire poet are absent in MacIntyre. 
Duncan B^ describes fondly and tenderly the glories of his 
native mountains as only one can who spends his life in daily 
communion with them. His two great compositions are styled 
Ben Dorain and Coire Cheathaich. The former is a long poem of 
550 lines divided into eight parts, alternating with a sort of 
strophe and antistrophe, one slow called urlar in stately trochees, 
the other sWift calM siubhal in a kind of galloping anapaests ; 
the whole ending with the crunluaih or final quick motion. It is 
said to follow very accurately the lilt of a pipe-tune. The poem, 
which might be called the “ Song of the Deer,” has been well 
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done into English by J. S. Blackie. Coire Cheathaich (The Misty 
Come), a much shorter poem than Ben Dorain, gives a loving 
description of all the prominent features in the landscape— the 
flowers, the bushes, the stones, the hillocks with the birds and 
game, and the whirling eddies with the glistening salmon. 
MacIntyre’s works went through three editions in his lifetime, 
and a twelfth was issued in 1901. 

rom Duncan B^n we pass on to consider the compositions of 
two men who hailed from the outlying parts of Gaeldom. Robert 
Rob Doan, or, as he is generally called, Rob Donn (1714- 

1778), was a native of Strathmore, Sutherlandshire, 
who, like Duncan Bin, never learned to read or write. His 
life, which was uneventful, was spent almost entirely within 
the confines of the county of his birth. He left behind a large 
number of poems which may be roughly classified as elegiac, 
love and satiric poems. His elegies are of the typical Highland 
kind. The singer is overwhelmed with sadness and despairing 
in his loss. His best-known composition in this style is “ The 
Death-Song of Hugh,” Having just heard of the death of 
Pi'lham, the prime minister, Mackay finds a poor friend of his 
dying alone amid squalor in the heart of the mountains. In 
a poem composed on the spot the poet contrasts the positions 
of the two men and reflects on the vanity of human existence. 
Among his love-poems the “ Shieling Song ” is deservedly 
famous. But it was above all as a satirist that Mackay excelled 
during his lifetime. Indeed he seems to have had the sharpest 
tongue of all the Highland bards. We have already seen what 
powers were attributed to satirical poets in Ireland in medieval 
times, and though bodily disfigurements were no longer feared 
in the 38th century, nothing was more dreaded, both in Ireland 
and Scotland, than the lash of the bard. Hence many of Rob 
Donn’s compositions have lost their point, and opinions have 
been greatly divided as to his merits as a poet. His collected 
poems were first published in 1829, a second edition appeared 
in 1871, and in 1899 two new editions were issued simultaneously, 
the one by Hew Morrison, the other by Adam Gunn and Malcolm 
Macfarlane. Another satirical poet who enjoyed a tremendous 
reputation in his own day was John MacCodrum, 
native of North Uist and a contemporary of the 
men just mentioned. It is related of MacCodrum 
that the tailors of the Long Island refused to make any 
clothes for him in consequence of a satire he had directed 
against them. He was encountered in a ragged state by the 
Macdonald, who on learning the cause of his sorry condition 
promoted him to the dignity of bard to his family. Con- 
.scquently a number of his compositions are addressed to his 
patrons, but one delightful poem entitled Smedrach Chlann^ 
Dnmhmdll ('The Mavis of Clan Donald) describes in verses full 
of melody the beauties of his beloved island home. 

In the lyrical outburst which followed the Forty-five it was 
only to be expected that religious poetry should be represented. 
W’o have seen that much of the space in the Dean’s Book and 
in the hook of Femaig is allotted to verse of a pious order, 
though apart from the works of such Irish singers as Donnehadh 
O’Daly the poems do not reach a very high pitch of excellence. 
The first religious poem to be printed in Scotch Gaelic was a 
long hymn by David Mackellar, published in 1752. But incom- 
parably the greatest writer of hymns and sacred poems is 
Dugald Buchanan (1716-1768). Buchanan was bom in 
Strathyre in Perthshire and was the son of a miller. He 
received a desultory kind of education and tried his 
Bacbaama, Various trades. In 1753 he was appointed 

schoolmaster at Drumcastle near Kinloch Rannoch. 
He was selected to asrist Stewart of Killin in preparing the first 
Highland version of the New Testament for the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge (published tjGy), and at the 
same time he issued an edition of his own poems. Of all Gaelic 
books this has been far and away the most' popular, having gone 
through no less than forty editions. Buchanan seems to nave 
been very susceptible to religious influences^ and the stern 
Puritan doctrines 6f retribution and eternal damnation preached 
around him so worked oil his mind that from his nin'l^ to his 


twenty-sixth year he was a prey to that mental anguish so 
eloquently described by Bunyan. The awful visions which 
presented themselves to his vivid im^ination find expression 
in his poems, the most notable of which are “ The Majesty of 
God,” The Dream,” “ The Sufferings of Christ,” “ The Day 
of Judgment,” “The Hero,” “The Skull,” “Winter” and 
“ Prayer.” In the “ Day of Judgment,” a poem of about 120 
stanzas, we are given in sublime verses a vivid delineation of 
the crack of doom as the archangel sounds the last trumpet. 
The poet then goes on to depict the awful scenes consequent 
upon the wreck of the elements, and pictures the gathering 
together of the whole human race before the Throne. But 
Buchanan’s masterpiece is admittedly “ The Skull.” Traces 
of the influence of English writers have been observed in all 
the poet’s writings, and it seems certain that the subject of his 
greatest poem was suggested by Shakespeare. The poet seated 
by a grave espies a skull. He takes it up and muses on its history. 
This poem in 44 stanzas concludes with a picture of the torments 
of hell and the glories of heaven. 

The writers whom we have been discussing are practically 
unknown save to those who are able to read them in the original. 
Now we have to turn our attention to a man whose 
works have never been popular in the Highlands, but 
who nevertheless plays a prominent part in the history 
of European literature. Though the precise origin of 
the Fenian cycle may remain a moot-point to all time, the 
development of the literature centring in the names of Finn and 
Ossian is at any rate clear from the nth century onwards. 
The interest taken in Celtic studies since the middle of the 19th 
century in Ireland and Scotland and elsewhere has accumulated 
a body of evidence which has settled for all time the celebrated 
dispute as to the authenticity of Maepherson’s Ossian. James 
Maepherson (1736-1796), a native of Kingussie, showed a turn 
for versification whilst yet a student at college. "Whilst acting 
as tutor at Moffat he was asked by J ohn Home as to the existence 
of ancient Gaelic literature in the H ighlands. After some pressing 
Maepherson undertook 'to translate some of the more striking 
poems, and submitted to Home a rendering of “ The Death of 
Oscar.” Blair, Ferguson and Robertson, the foremost men 
in the Edinburgh literary circles of the day, were enthusiastic 
about the unearthing of such unsuspected treasures, and at 
their instance Maepherson published anonymously in 1760 his 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland 
and translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language, This publication 
contained in all fifteen translations, preceded by a preface from 
the pen of Blair. Published under such auspices, Maepherson’s 
venture was bound to succeed. In the preface it was stated that 
among other ancient poems an epic of considerable length 
existed in Gaelic, and that if sufficient encouragement were 
forthcoming the author of the versions would undertake to 
recover and translate the same. A subscription was raised at 
once, and Maepherson set out on a journey of exploration in the 
Highlands and islands. As the result of this tour, on which he 
was accompanied by two or three competent Gaelic scholars, 
M^pherson published in London in 1762 a large quarto con- 
tainmg his epic styled Fingal with fifteen other smdler poems. 
In the following year a still larger epic appeared with the title of 
Temora, It was in eight books, and contained a number of notes 
in addition to Cath-Loda and other pieces, along with the seventh 
book of T emora in Gaelic as a specimen of the original. Ten years 
later a new edition of the whole was issued. The authenticity of 
Maepherson’s translations was soon impugned by Dr Johnson, 
Hume and Malcolm Laing, and the author was urged by his 
friends to publish the originals. Maepherson prevaricated, even 
though the Highlanders of India sent him a cheque for £rooo to 
enable him to vindicate the antiquity of their native literature. 
Maepherson at different times, and particularly towards the end 
of his life, seems to have had some intention of publishing the 
Gaelic of his Ossian, but he was naturally deterred by the 
feeling that his knowledge of Gaelic was becoming shakier with 
his continued absence from the Highlands. . At any rate he left 
bdaind a. quantity of Gaelic matter in MS. which was ultimately 
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published by the Highland Society of London in 1807. This MS., 
howe^'cr, was revised and transcribed by Ross and afterwards 
destroyed, so that we are ignorant of its nature. The Highland 
Society also instituted an inquiry into the whole question, but 
their conclusions were somewhat negative. They succeeded in 
establishing that the characters introduced by Maepherson were 
familiar in the Highlands and that Ossianic ballads really 
existed, which Maepherson had utilized. Maepherson’s claims 
still found ardent advocates, such as Clark, in the 'seventies, but 
the question was finally disposed of in papers by Alexander 
Macbain (1885) and L. C. Stern (1895). We can here only 
summarize briefly the main lines of argument. (1) Maepherson’s 
Ossian is full of reminiscences of Horner, Milton and the Hebrew 
prophets. (2) He confuses the Lister and the Fenian heroic 
cycles in unpardonable fashion. (3) The Gaelic text of 1807 only 
represents one-half of the Imglish versions (ii poems out of 22 
pr)cms). Some Gaelic fragments from different pens appeared 
prior to 3S07, but these differ considerably from the “ official ” 
version. (4) 1 n the (htelic text of 1807 the version of the passage 
from Tenwra is quite different from that published in 1763* 
(5) Maepherson's Gaelic is fidl of offences against idiom and un- 
naturally strained language. (6) 'I'he names Morven and Selma 
are entirely of his own invention (sec also Macpiierson, James). 
As a result of the stir caused by Maepherson’s work a number of 
men set about collecting the gemuine popular literature of the 
Highlands. A fi;w years before the appearance of Fin»aly 
Jeremy Stone, a schoolmaster at Uunkeld, had collected ten 
Ossianic ballads and published one of them in an English versified 
translation. For this collection see a paper by D. Mackinnon in 
the Transaciims of the Gaelic Society of Inverness^ vol. xiv. pp. 
314 ff. Unfortunately other persons were led to follow Mae- 
pherson's examjde. The chief of these imitators were (i) John 
(.’lark, who in 1778 published, aloiig with several others, an 
English poem Morduhh, later translated into Gaelic by Gillies ; 
(2) R. Macdonald, son of Alexander Macdonald, who is the author 
of The Wish of the A^ed Bard ; (3) John Smith of ('ampbeltown 
(d. 1807), author of fourteen ("Issianic poems styled Seanddna^ 
published in English in 1780 and in Gaelic in 1787 ; (4) D. Mac- 
Calliim of Arisaig, who in 1821 published Collath and a complete 
Mordubh “ by an ancient bard Fonar.” 

We have now reviewed in turn the greatest writers of the 
Scottish Highlands. T'he men we have dealt with created a kind 
of tradition which others have attempted to carry on. 
poers. Ewen Maclachlan (1775-1822), the first transcriber of 
the Dean’s Book, was assistant librarian of King’s 
College and rector of the grammar school of Aberdeen. Amongst 
other things he translated the greater part of seven books of 
Homer's Iliad into Ciaelic heroic verse, and he also had a large 
share in the compilation of the Gaelic-Knglish part of the High- 
land Society’s Dictionary, A number of Gaelic poems were 
published by him in 1816. These consist of poems of nature, 
e,g. Ddin nan Aimsirean, Dan mu chonaltradh, Smeorach Chloinn” 
Lachuinn, and of a well-known love-song, the Ecdaidh Ghaoil, 
William Ross (1762-1790), a schoolmaster at Gairloch, is the 
typical Highland poet of the tender passion, and he is commonly 
represented as having gone to an early grave in consequence of 
unrequited affection. His finest compositions are Feasgar Luain 
and Moladh na h-dighe Gaelich, Another exquisite song 
Cuachag nan Craohh, is usually attributed to this poet, but it 
seems to go back to the beginning of the i8th century. A fifth 
edition of Rosa’s poems appeared in 1902. The most popular 
writer of sacrei poems after Buchanan U undoubtedly Peter 
Grant, a Baptist minister in Strathspey, whose Ddin Spioradail 
(first published in 1809) reached a twentieth edition in 1904. 
Sweetness, grace and simplicity are the characteristics which 
have endeared him to the heart of the Gael. Two other well- 
known hymn-writers spent their lives in Nova Scotia — ^James 
Maegregor (1759-1830) and John Maclean, a native of Tiree. 
The compositions of the latter have been published under the 
title Ctarsach na CoiUe (Glasgow, 1881). But John Morrison 
(1790-1852^), the poet-blacksmith of Rodel, Harris, is the most 
worl^ of t^ name of successor to Buchanan. His works have 


been carefully edited in two volumes by George Henderson (2nd 
edition, 1896). His poems are remarkably musical and imagina- 
tive. Two of the most characteristic are An londruinn and Tha 
duin* dg agus seann duin^ agam, William Livingston or Mac- 
Dhunleibhe (1808-1870) was a native of Islay. He received 
scarcely any education, and was apprenticed as a tailor, but he 
early made his way to the mainland. He was ever a fierce 
Anglophobe, and did his best to make up for the deficiencies of 
his early training. He published in English a Vindication of the 
Celtic Character y and attempted to issue a History of Scotland in 
parts. His poems, which have been at least twice published 
(1858, 1882), are equally powerful in the expression of ruthless 
fierceness and tearful sorrow. In Fios ihun a’ Bhaird he sings 
pathetically of the passing of the older order in Islay, and 
another powerful poem entitled Duan Geall deals with the cam- 
paign of the Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell in the Crimea. 
Livingston’s contemporar}% Evan Maccoll (1808-1898), the son 
of a small farmer on Lochfyneside, in his early years devoured 
eagerly all the English literature and (kielic lore that came in his 
way. In 1836 he issued a volume of songs called the Mountain 
Minstrel, containing his productions in Gaelic and English. 
'I'wo years later two volumes appeared, one entirely in Gaelic, 
styled Clarsach nam Beantij the other in English under the old 
title. A tiiird edition of the Gaelic collection was published in 
1886. Maccoll acted for many years as clerk in the custom- 
house at Liverpool, and afterwards he filled a similar post at 
Kingston, Canada. He has been called the Moore of Highland 
song. His spirit is altogether modern, and his poems arc much 
nearer the Lowland type than those of the older bards. Among 
his best-known pieces are Bds Mairi and Duanag Ghaoil, NVe 
can do no more than mention the names of ) ohn Maclachlan of 
Rahov (1804-1874), James Munro (1794-1870), well known as a 
grammarian, Dugakl Macphail (b. i8t8), Mrs Mary Maepherson, 
Angus Macdonald (1804-1874), Mrs Mary Mackellar (1834-1890) 
and Neil Macleod (b. 1843), author of a popular collection 
Clarsach an Doirc (1st cd., 1883 ; 3rd ed., 1904). Neil Macleod is 
also the writer of the popular song An Gleann 's an robh mi dg. 
Others whom we cannot mention here arc known as the authors 
of one or more songs which have become popular. It is natural 
to compare the state of affairs at the beginning of the 20th 
century with tliat obtaining in 1800. In the dawn of the 19th 
century every district in the Highlands had its nati\’C poet, 
whilst a century later not a single Gaelic bard of known reputation 
existed anywhere within its borders. It is only too evident that 
the new writers prefer English to Gaelic as a medium of literature, 
partly because they know it better, but also because in it they 
appeal to a far wider public. 

It will have been observed that we have said nothing about 
prose works written in Gaelic. Original Gaelic prose is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The first printed work is the 
translation of Knox’s Liturgy by Bishop Carsewell, 
published in 1567 (reprinted in 1873). Cilvin’s Cate- 
chism is said to have been issued in 1631. The Psalms and 
Shorter Catechism appeared in 1659, while two other psalters 
saw the light before the end of the century, one by Kirke (1684), 
the other issued by the Synod of Argyll (1694). The language of 
all these publications may, however, be termed Irish. Apart 
from reprints of the catechism and ps^ter, the only other Gaelic 
matter which appeared in print before 1750 were Kirke’s Irish 
version of the Bible in Roman type with a vocabulary (1690), 
and the Vocabulary by Alexander Macdonald (1741)* froni 
the middle of the i8th century translations of the works of 
English religious writers streamed from the various presses. 
Alleine, Baxter, Boston, Bunyan, Doddridge and Jonathan 
Edward were all prime favourites, and their works have gone 
through many editions. Apart from a well-meant but wholly 
inadequate version of Schiller’s Tell, the only non-religious work 
which can hp termed literature existing in a (laelic translation is a 
portion of tht Arabian . Nights, though fragments of other classics 
such as Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare have appewed in maga- 
zines. The one-sided character of Gaelic' literature, in addition to 
exercising a baneful influence on Highland character, has in the 
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long run of necessity proved adverse to the vitality of the lan- 
guage. The best standard of Gaelic is by common consent the 
language of the Scriptures. James Stewart of Killin’s version of 
the New Testament, published by the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, was followed by a translation of the Old 
’I'estament in four parts (1783-1801 ), the work of John Stewart of 
Loss and John Smith of Campbeltown. The whole Gaelic Bible 
saw the light in 1807. But the revision of 1626 is regarded as 
standard. The translators and revisers had no norm to follow, 
and it is difficult to say how far they were influenced by Irish tra- 
dition. Much in the Gaelic version seems to savour of Irish idiom, 
and it is a pity that some competent scholar such as Henderson 
has not investigated the question. Of original prose works wc can 
mention two. The one. is a Hiaiorv of the Forty-five (Eachdraidh 
(I Phrwiinsaj no Bliadhna Thrarlaich), published in 1845 by 
John Mackenzie, the compiler of the Beauties of Gaelic Poetry 
(1806—1848). A second edition of this book appeared in iqo 6. 
'The other is the more famous Caraid nan Gaedheal, by Norman 
Maclcod (new edition, iSgg). This volume consists mainly of a 
number of dialogues dealing with various departments of High- 
land life, which were originally contributed to various magazines 
from 1820 to 1848. Macleod’s stylo is racy and elegant, and his 
work is deservedly popular. 

In conclusion we must hike notice of the more important 
collections of folklore. Gaelic, like Irish, is extraordinarily 
ri<'h in proverbs. The first colled ion of Gaelic proverbs was 
published in 178.^ by Donald Macintosh, 'rhis work was supple- 
mented and enlarged in i88r by Alexander Nicholson, whose 
book contains no fewer than 3000 short .sayings. A large 
collection of (Gaelic folk-tides was gleaned and published by 
). F. Campbell under the title of Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1862). Alexander Carmichael 
published a version of the Tain Bo Calnge, called Toirioc na 
Tiiine, which he collected in South Uist {Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, ii. 25-42), also the story of Deirdre 
and the sons of Uisneach in prose Uiken down in Barra 
(//>. xiii. 241-257). Five volumes of popular storie.s, collected 
by J. G. ('ampbell, I). Macinnes, J. Macdougall atid Lord 
Archibald ('ampbell, have been published (1889-1895) by Nutt 
under the title Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. These 
collections contain a good deal of matter pertaining to the old 
heroic cycles. Seven ballads dealing with the Ulster cycle were 
collected and printed by Hector Maclean under the title IJltonian 
Hero-ballads (Glasgow, 1892). Maepherson gave a fillip to 
collectors of Ossianic lore, and a number of MSS. going back to 
his time are deposited in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
J. F. Campbell spent twelve years searching for variants, and 
his results were published in his Leahhar na Feinne (1872). This 
volume contains 54,000 lines of heroic verse. The Edinburgh 
MSS. were transcribed by Alexander Cameron, and published 
after his death by Alexander Macbain and John Kennedy in his 
Reliquiae Celticae. This work is therefore a complete corpus of 
Gaelic heroic verse. Finally the charms and incantations of the 
Highlands have been collected and published by Alexander 
Carmichael in two .sumptuous volumes under the title Carmina 
Gadelica (1900). 

Authorities. — The standard work is Magnus Maclean. The IMera- 
iure of the Highlands (London, 1904) ; sec also various chapters in the 
same writer’s Literature of the Celts (London, 1902) ; L. C, St^rn, Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, i. xi. i, pp 98-iog ; Nigel MacNoitl, 'The Litera- 
ture of the Highlanders (Invernoas, 189a) ; J. S. Blackie, The Language 
and Literature of the Scottish Highlands (Edinburgh, 1876) ; P. T. 
Pattlson, Gaelic Bards (1890) ; L. Macbean, Songs and Hymns of 
the Scottish Highlands (Edinburgh, 1888) ; John Mackenzie, SAr- 
ohair nam BArd Gaelach, or The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry (new ed., 
Edinburgh, 1904) ; A. Sinclair, An t-Oranaiche (Glasgow, 1879) ; 
The Book of Deer, edited for the Spalding Club by Dr Stuart (1869) ; 
Alexander Macbain, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
vols. xi, and xii. : The Booh of the Dean of Lismore, edited by T. 
Maclauchlan (t86a) ; Alexander Cameron, Reliquiae Celticae (Inver- 
ness, 1892-1894) ; John Reid. Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica (Glasgow. 
1832) ; Cat^ogue of the books in the Celtic department, Aberdeen 
University Library jiSgy) ; George Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann 
(Inverness, 1898) ; D. Mackinnon, “ The Fernaig MS." in Transac- 
tions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xi. 3 11-339: J* 5 . Smart, 


James Maepherson, An Episode in Literature (London, 1905); 
L. C. Stem, “ Die Ossianischen Heldenlieder ’’ in Zeitschrift fUr 
yergleichende Litteraturgesrhuhte (1895), translated by J. L. Robertson 
in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xxv. 257- 
325 ; G. Dottin, Revue de syntht^se historique, viii. 79-gi ; M. C. 
Macleod, Modern Gaelic Bards (Stirling, 1908). 

111 . Manx- Literature, — The literary remains written in 
the Manx language are much slighter than those of any other 
Celtic dialect. With one small exception nothing pertaining 
to the saga literature of Ireland has been preserved. The little 
we possess naturally falls under two heads— original compositions 
and translations. With regard to the first category we must 
give the place of honour to an Ossianic poem contained in a MS. 
in the British Museum (written in 1789), which relates how 
Orree, Finn’s enemy, was tormented by the women of Finn’s 
household when the latter was away hunting, how he in revenge 
set fire to the house, and how Finn had him torn in pieces by 
wild horses. Most of the existing literature of native origin, 
however, consists of ballads and carols, locally called carvels. 
These used to be sung on Christmas eve in the churches, the 
members of the congregation each bringing a candle. Any one 
who pleased could get up and sing one. The.se carvels deal 
largely with the end of the world, the judgment- day and the 
horrors of hell. About eighty of them were published under the 
title of Canfalyn Gailckagh (Douglas, 1891). An attempt is L»eing 
made by Yn Cheshaghi Gailckagh to revive the Oid Voirrey 
( ^ Irish Oidhdu' Fheile Mhuire), “ the feast of Mary,” as the 
festival used to he called, and gatherings in the old style have 
been held in Peel for tlie last two or three years. Apart from 
the carvels thereareother ballads in existence, the most important 
of which were printed in vol. xvi. ol'^^e Publications of the Manx 
Society. The earliest is an i8th-centaTy song of Munannan Mac y 
Lheir, traditionally supposed to tove been written in the i6th 
century, and which tells of the conversion of the island by 
St Patrick. Then comes Baase lUiam Dhbfte (The Death of 
Brown William), dealing with the death of William Christian, 
who was shot a.s a traitor in 1662. The best-known Manx song 
is Mylai'harane ( == Iri.sh Maolchiardn). It is directed against a 
man of this name who wtis the first to give a dowry to his daughter, 
the custom having previously been for the bridegroom to pay 
money to the father of the bride. Others are Ny Kirree jo 
Sniaghtey (The Sheep under the Snow), a song about the loss 
of the Douglas herring fleet in 1787 (reprinted at Douglas, 1872), 
and Vannin Veg Vten (Dear little Mona). A further ballad 
was taken down by J. Strachan and is published in the Zeitschrift 
fiir celtische Pkilologie, i. 79. In 1760 Joseph Bridson wrote 
a “ Short Account of the Isle of Man ” in Manx {Coontey 
Ghiare jeh Elian Vannin ayns Gailck), which was reprinted in 
vol. XX. of the Publications of the Manx Society. The translated 
literature is almost entirely of a religious character. Jenner 
prints a list of twenty-three volumes in his article referred to 
below, but we can only here mention the most important. The 
first is the translation of the English Prayer-Book by Bishop 
Phillip.s, 1610 (published by A. W. Moore, Oxford, 1895). The 
Sermons of Bishop Wilson in 3 vols. (1783) are a very rare work, 
highly important for our knowledge of Manx prose, and it is to be 
hoped that Yn Cheshaght Gailckagh will see their way to reprint it. 
A translation of parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost (Pargys CadUit) 
by Thomas Christian, 1 796, is reprinted in vol. xx. of the Publica^ 
lions of the Manx Society. The later translation pf the Church of 
England Prayer-Book was printed in 1765 and again in 1777 and 
1840. But by far the most important of . all is the translation of 
the Bible. The energetic Bishop Wilson managed to get parts 
of the Scriptures translated and the Gospel of St Matthew was 
printed in 1 748. Wilson’s successor, Bishop Hildesley , completed 
the work, and in 1 775 the whole Bible appeared* The last reprint 
of the Bible appeared in 1819, that of the New Testament in 
1810 (?). As a curio.sity it may be mentioned that recently Aesop's 
Fables have been translated into the vernacular .(Douglas, 1901). 

Authorities, — >H. Jenner, " The Manx Language ; its Grammar, 
Literature and PreserMt State," Transactions of the London Philo- 
logical Society (1875), pp. 172 ff. \ ^Publications of the Manx Society ^ 
vols. xvi., XX., xxi. ; I.. C. Stem, Die Kultur d. Gegenwart, i. xi. i, pp. 
iio-ii. (E. C. Q.) 
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IV. Welsh Literature. — The oldest documents consist of 
glosses of the Qth and 10th centuries found in four MSS. — Oxoni- 
ensis prior and posterior, the Cambridge Juvencus 
and Martianus Capella. These glosses were published 
by J. Loth in his Vocabulaire vieux-hreton (1884), but 
their value is entirely philological. In addition, we possess two 
short verses, written in Irish characters, preserved in the 
Juvencus Manuscript in the University Library at Cambridge 
(printed in Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales). This manu- 
script is a versification of the Gospels dating from the 9th 
century. The value of these two verses is threefold : they give 
us, in the first place, a specimen of the Welsh language at a time 
when the modern laws of euphony were in a comparatively 
elementary stJige ; secondly, they are of the utmost importance 
to the historian tracing the development of Welsh versification, 
and, in future research, they must be taken into account by the 
historian of modern metres in other languages ; and, thirdly, 
the similarity of their form and diction to other verses, attributed 
to Llywarch Hen, and preserved in a much later orthography, will 
be a serious consideration to the higher critic in Welsh literature. 

All the prose and verse of the succeeding centuries, that is to 
say from the loth to the beginning of the 14th, is preserved in 
important manuscripts, written during the latter 
Book of half of the period. The first of these manuscripts is 
Carmmr> the Black Book of Carmarthen^ a small quarto vellum 
then.*' manuscript of fifty leaves, written in Gothic letters by 
various hands during the reign of Henry IT. (published in 
facsimile by Gwenogvryn Evans, Oxford, 1907). 'I'his book 
belonged originally to the priory of Black Canons at Carmarthen, 
from whom it passed to thechurch of St David ; at the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. it was pre- 
sented by the treasurer of that church to Sir John Price, one of 
the king's commissioners, and from him it passed eventually 
into the hands of Sir Robert Vaughan, the owner of the famous 
k f collection. It is now among the Peniarth 

AnoMn.** Manuscripts, undoubtedly the most valuable collec- 
tion of Welsh manuscripts in the United Kingdom. 
I'he second manu.script is the Book of Aneirin, a small 
quarto manu.script of nineteen leaves of vellum, written about 
1250. It was at one time in the possession of Sir I'homas 
Phillips of Middlehill, and now' belongs to the free 
library of the city of Cardiff. 'I'he third is the Book 
Taliessin^ in the Hengwrt and subsequently in the 
Peniarth collection. It is a small quarto manuscript 
containing thirty-eight leaves, written in Gothic letters, about 
the early part of the 14th century. The fourth manuscript, and 
in some respects the most important, is the Red Book 
Book of Hergest, so called from Hergest Court, one of the 
Horgeau** seats of the Vaughans. It is a folio volume of 360 
leaves written by different hands between the beginning 
of the 14th and the middle of the 15th century. This manuscript, 
which is the most extensive compilation of the medieval prose 
and verse of Wales, is now in the possession of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and is kept in the Bodleian Library of that university. 
The main body of the poems contained in these four MSS. was 
printed by W. F. Skene with a tentative English version in his 
Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

The other Welsh manuscripts, ranging down from the 15th 
to the 18th century, are far too numerous to notice, and it is 
outside the scope of this article to deal minutely with the original 
sources of the text of Welsh writings. 

We will now o^y endeavour to sketch the history of Welsh 
literature from thtee early centuries down to our own times, 
and to show how the Celtic people of Wales have developed a 
literature true to their own genius, and how that literature 
stands to this day both a minister to the culture of the Welsh 
people and a sure indication of it. 

I. Early Latin Writers.-^ works now known as those of 
Gildas {q^v,) and Nennius {q.v.) are written in Latin ; they throw 
considerable light on the origin of Welsh romantic literature 
and on the history of the earlier poems. Gildas was born at 
Ailclyd, the modern Dumbarton, that part of Britain which is 


called by Welsh writers Y Gogledd, or the North. Several dates 
have been assigned for his birth and death, but he probably 
flourished between 500 and 580, and his book, De Excidio 
Briianniae seems to have been written about 560. This work is 
a sketch of British history under the Romans and in the Qngftg 
period after their withdrawal from the country, and *** 

includes the period of the wars of the Britons with the Piets, 
Scots and Saxons.* Mr Skene suggests very reasonably that the 
well-known letter of the Britons to Actius, asking for Roman aid, 
is misplaced, and that if put in its own place some of the ana- 
chronisms of Gildas will disappear. I'his work, which contains 
some spirited attacks on the leaders of the Britons for their sins, 
is strangely full of contradictions. It seems to be the work of 
some person well versed in the facts of that part of British history, 
to which he had an easy access, but who supplemented them with 
traditional details and with dates which were mere guess-work. 
Mr Skene thinks that the work of Nennius was originally written 
in Welsh in the north and was afterwards translated into Latin. 
To this nucleus was added the genealogies of the Saxon kings 
down to 738. Afterwards some person, called Marc in the Vatican 
manuscript, appended probably about 823 the life of St Germanus 
and the legends of St Patrick, which were subsequently incor- 
porated with the history. Some South Welshman added to the 
oldest manuscript of the history in these countries, about 977, 
a chronicle of events from 444 to 954, in which there are genea- 
logies beginning with Owain, son of Hywel Dda, king of South 
Wales. This chronicle, which is not found in other manuscripts, 
has been made the basis of two later chronicles brought down 
to 1286 and 1288 respectively. It is consequently not the work 
of one author. A learned Irishman named Gilla Coemgin, who 
died in 1072, translated it into Irish and added many things 
concerning the Irish and the Piets. 'Fhe Hislona BrUonum 
is more valuable for the legendary matter which it contains than 
for what may be accepted as history, for it gives us the British 
legends of the colonization of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
exploits of King Arthur and the prophecies of Merlin, which are 
not found elsewhere before the 12th century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest importance to the history of medieval 
romance, and there am be no doubt that it is earlier than the 
Norman Conquest and that the legends themselves arc of British 
origin. 

2. The Epic Period^ — The higher criticism of the 

early poetry of Wales contained in the four ancient manuscripts 
already mentioned has undergone a good many changes since 
their contents first excited the curiosily of English scholars, In 
turn Welshmen, with more zeal than discretion, have displayed an 
amazing charlatanism in the extraordinary theories which they 
put forth, and Englishmen have shown an utmost meanness in 
belittling what is undoubtedly a most valuable monument of the 
past. But now the labours of Zeuss and others who have made 
a study of Celtic philology furnish us with much safer canons 
of criticism than existed in 1849, when even a learned Welshman, 
the late ILomas Stephens, who did more than any one else to 
establish the claims of his country to a real literature, doubted 
the authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have been 
written by Taliessin, Aneirin, Myrddin and Llywarch lien, who 
are supposed to have lived in the 5th century. A great service 
was done to Welsh literature by the publication of the texts of 
those poems from the four ancient manuscripts by W. F. Skene. 
In addition to the text, translations of the poems were furnished 
by Dr Silvan Iwans and the Rev. Robert Williams, but the 
translation, though on the whole a very creditable work, is full 
of mistakes whidi few men, writing at that time, could have 
avoided. The publication of the text of the Black Book, with 
notes by Dr Gwenogvryn Evans, will be of great service towards 
clearing up the mist which envelops this older literature. 

Most of the poems in these four manuscripts are attributed 
to four poets, Aneirin, Llywarch Hen, Taliessin and Myrddin, 
who are said to have lived and written in Cumbria or Y Gogledd, 
where the actors in the events refeired to also lived. The 
greater part of this region enjoyed substantial independence 
down to the end of the 9th century, with the exception of the 
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interval from 655, when they were subjected to the kingdom of 
Northumbria by Oswy after the defeat of Cadwallawn and Penda, 
to the battle of Dunnichen in 686, when Ecfrid, king of North- 
umbria, was defeated. From the 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all the British territory from the 
Kibble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of British and 
Saxon conflict. The rise of the dynasty of Maelgwn Gwynedd, 
who, according to Welsh tradition, was a descendant of Cunedda 
Wledig, one of the Piets of the north, brought Wales into close 
connexion with the Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both North 
and South Wales for the reception of the northern traditions and 
the rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether the poets of the north re^ly wrote any of the poems 
which in a modified form have come down to us or not, there 
can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed to them lived 
in popular tradition, and that under the sudden burst of glory 
which the deeds of Cadwallawn called forth and which ended in 
the disastrous defeat of 655, a British literature began to spring 
up, and was nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection 
under his son Cadwaladr, whose death was disbelieved in for 
such a long time. I’hese floating lays and traditions gradually 
gathered into North Wales, brought thither by the nobility and 
the bards who fled before advancing hosts of the victorious 
Saxon kings of the north. 'I'he heroes of the north became now 
tlie heroes of W’alos, and the sites of the battles they fought 
w'ere identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
ICngland. 

By far the longest and the most famous poem of this series 
is attributed to Aneurin. I'his spelling of his name is compara- 
Aneutia niodem, and in the old manuscripts it is given 

as Aneirin. The lat^ form steems to have been affected 
by the form eurtv, “ goldeiij” mtid to the continuation of the 
misspelling to a belief that the poet and Gildas, whose name 
is supposed to be the Latin form of the Old English gylden, 
were one and the same person. This poem, called the Gododin 
(wiih notes by Stephens and published by Prof. Powel for the 
Cymmrodorion Society, London, 1888), is extremely obscure, 
both on account of its vocabulary and its topcigraphy and 
allusions. It deals mainly wnth “ the men who went to Cat- 
traeth,” which is supposed to have been fought between the 
Britons and the Scots under Aedan, king of Dalriada, and the 
pagan Saxons and their British subjects in Devyr (Deira) and 
Bryneich (Bcrnicia), and the half-pagan Piets of Guotodin, a 
district (’orresponding to the northern half of the Lothians along 
the h’irth of Forth. Critics have attempted with partial success 
to cast some light on its obscurity by supposing that the poem 
as a whole is made up of two parts dealing with two distinct 
battles. This may or may not be, but there is no doubt that 
many of the stanzas of the poem as found in the manuscript 
are not in their proper places, and a critical readjustment of the 
different stanzas and lines would do much towards solving its 
problem. It seems probable, too, that the original nucleus of 
the poem was handed down orally, and recited or sung by the 
bards and minstrels at the courts of different noblemen. It 
thus became the common stock-in-trade of the Welsh rhapsodist, 
and in time the bards, using it as a kind of framework, added to 
it here and there pieces of their own composition formed on the 
original model, especially when the heroes named happened to 
be the traditional forefathers of their patrons, and occ^ionally 
introduced the names of new heroes and new places as it suited 
their purpose ; and all this seems to have been done in early 
times. Older fragments dealing too with the legendary heroes 
of the Welsh were afterwards incorporated with the poem, wd 
some of these fragments undoubtedly preserve the orthographical 
and grammatical forms of the 9th century. So that, on the whole, 
it seems as fruitless to look for a definite record of historic^ 
events in this poem as it would be to do so in the Homeric 
poems, but like them, though it cannot any longer be regarded 
as a correct and definite account of a particular battle or war, 
it still stands to this day the epic of the warriors of its own 
nation. It matters not whether these heroes fought at for 
C:attraeth or on some other forgotten field of disaster ; this song 


still reflects, as a true national epic, the sad defeats and the brave 
but desperate rallies of the early Welsh. Like the music of the 
Welsh, its dominant note is that of sadness, expressing the 
exultation of battle and the very joy of life in minor notes. To 
a great extent Welsh poets are to this day true and faithful 
disciples of this early master. 

Many of the poems attributed to Taliessin are undoubtedly 
late. Indeed, both Taliessin and Myrddin,^ the one as 
the mythological chief of all Welsh bards and the other * 
as a great magician, seem pre-eminently suited to attract a great 
deal of later Welsh poetry under their aegis ; but the older 
poems attributed to them are worthy of any literature. Some- 
times, as in the verses attributed to Llywarch Hen beginning 
Stafell Cynddylan, an early specimen of poetic grief over departed 
glory, we find that gentle elegiac note which is so common in 
early English poetr>^ In the Taliessinic poems, the Battle of 
Argoed Uwyi)ain and others, we have that boldness of portraiture 
which is found in the Gododin, whilst in many a noble line we 
seem to hear again the ravens screaming shrilly over their 
sword-feasts, and the strong strokes of the advancing warriors. 

It was but natural that all the pseudo-prophetic poems, 
written of course after the events which they foretold, should be 
attributed to the chief among seers, Myrddin, or, as 
his name is written in English, Merlin ; so that all the * 
poems accredited to him, with the exception perhaps of the 
Avallenau, were not written before the 12th century. 

In most of the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen and in 
some of the Myrddin poems, the verses begin with the same line, 
which, though it has no direct reference to the subject of the 
poem itself, is used as a refrain or catch- word, exactly like the 
refrains employed by Mr Swinburne and others in their Ijallads. 
These lines generally refer to some natural object or objects, as, 
for instance, “ the snow of the mountain or “ bright are the tops 
of the broom.” 

The first period, then, of Welsh literature lies between 700 and 
950. It is in most respects the epic period, the period in which 
poets wrote of great men and their deeds, the legendary and the 
historic heroes of the Cymiy, men like Urien Rheged, and heroes 
like Hyveidd Hir. Even in the next period the epic note had 
not quite died out. 

3. The Prose Romances and the Poet Princes, Jioo-i2go . — ^It 
will be seen that there is a considerable gap between the first 
and second period of Welsh literature. It must not be supposed, 
however, that nothing was composed or written during these 
years. Indeed, it may well be that some of the poetry attributed 
to the minor bards of the last period was composed between 900 
and 1100, and that some other poetry too was written and lost. 
But there are abundant reasons for believing that Welsh poetry 
was at a very low ebb during those years. I'lie progress of Wales 
as a political unit had suffered a check after the battle of Chester 
in 613. The effects of this defeat were not immediate, as the 
Welsh had still enough of their characteristic hopefulness to 
expect ultimate victory ; we therefore have reasons for believing 
that the Gododin series of poems were still used — or 
perhaps used then for the first time — to spur on “ the a^odia 
hawks of war ” to greater efforts. Gradually, however, ttrite 
the Angles, hemming them in on all sides from the 
Qyde to the Severn, began to press nearer and nearer ; the Welsh 
at last seem to have lost heart, and no one any longer ” had the 
desire of song.” Content with their old epics and their older 
myths, which owe perhaps to these years a darker and more 
sombre tinge, they allowed their song to be hushed. The great 
lords had hardly chosen their final abodes j the smaller lords 
had all been killed in war and their places taken now by one, 
now by another, so that the warrior prince himself had not the 
leisure, and hardly the inspiration necessary, for song, and the 
bards found but scanty patronage among such a diminished and 
poverty-stricken nobility , The only order that seemed to prosper 
was t^t of the monks, and we owe them our gratitude for 

’ It is indeed probable that Myrddin is a purely fictitious character, 
whose name has been made up from Caer Fyrddin (sMaridunum). 
which was certainly not a personal name. 
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preserving the ancient writings and the ancient traditions ; but 
they were simply copyists,, though they had undoubtedly some 
hand in giving the Gododin its final form and in setting in its 
convenient framework the names of the forefathers of their 
aristocratic abbots. 

In the year 1044 Gruffydd ab Llewelyn conquered Hywel ab 
Edwin and became king of Wales. By means of his diplomacy 
and his arms he succeeded in stemming the tide of Saxon in- 
vasion that was threatening to overflow even the little remnant 
of land that was left to the Welsh, and his strong rule gave the 
Welsh muse another opportunity. Gruffydd, however, died in 
1063, and was eventually succeeded in 1073 by Traliaem in 
North Wales, and Rhys ab Owen in South Wales. The rule of 
these two princes was destined to be the last period of literary 
inertness in the long interval following the confinement of Wales 
to her inaccessible highlands. 

During these years a man was hiding in Ireland, called 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, a scion of the old branch of Welsh kings. 
In Brittany, too, Rhys ah Tewdwr, a claimant to the throne of 
South Wales, had sought the protection of his Breton kinsmen. 
In 1073 Rhys ab Tewdwr obtained the throne of Rhys ab Owen, 
and, after many years of hard fighting, Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
with the help of Rhys ab Tewdwr, defeated Trahacrn at the 
battle of Myrydd CArn in loHi. On the accession of these two 
powerful princes the whole country broke forth into songs of 
praise and jubilation, and the long night was at an end. 

It is important to remember that both Gruffydd and Rhys had 
a direct personal influence on the literary revival of their times. 
Gruffydd ab Cynan while in exile had seen how the Irish Oenach 
was held, and had seen prizes given for poetry and song. Wc 
have it on the authority of Welsh writers that he reorganized 
the bards and improved the music, and in many other ways gave 
a great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. He may 
have brought over some of the later Irish legends which have 
had such a powerful effect on the literature of Wales. 

Rhys ab Tewdwr, too, brought with him from Brittany an 
enthusiasm for the old Celtic tales, and perhaps some of the 
tales themselves which had been by that time forgotten in 
Wales, talcs of the Round Tabic, and Arthur “ begirt with 
British and Armoric knights,” of knightly deeds and magical 
metamorphoses, which were destined to influence profoundly 
all the literatures of the West. We find, therefore, in this period 
that poetry flourished mostly in the North under Grufiydd ab 
Cynan, and prose in the south under Rhys ab Tewdwr, where 
the new enthusiasm for the old Welsh legends resulted in the 
History of Britain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which 
is an expansion of the books attributed to Gildas and 
mouth ~ Nennius. It was written in Latin sometime before 
1147, and is dedicated to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the grandson of Rhys ab 'J'ewdwr. In the introductory epistle, 
Geoffrey states that Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, had given him 
a very ancient book in the British tongue, giving an account 
of the kings of Britain from Brutus to Cadwaladr, and that he had 
translated it into Latin at the archdeacon’s request. The book, 
however, is a compilation and not a translation, but the materials 
were probably drawn from British sources. In this history 
Geoffrey asserts that the deeds of Arthur “ were commonly 
related in a pleasing manner.” He was perhaps originally but 
the hero of some popular ballad, or of a forgotten stanza of the 
Gododin, and the importance of his name in the literature of 
the world seems to be due to an accident. We cannot, however, 
in this article consider the Arthurian Legend (y.o.) as a whole ; 
we must he content with dealing with the most important of the 
romantic tales which are contained in the Red Book of Hergest, 
They may be divided into four classes : — 

(i.) The Mabinogi proper, containing (i) Pwyll, prince of 
Dyvet; (2) Bfamoen, daughter of Llyr; (3) Manawyddan, son 
of Uyr ; (4) Math, son of Mathonwy. 

(ii.) Old British tales referring to Roman times, viz. (i) 
JIudd and Llevelys ; (2) The Dream of Macsen Wledic* 

(iii.) British Arthurian tales, viz. (1) KUhwch and Olwen) 
(2) The Dream of Rhonakwy* 


(iv.) Later tales of chivalry, viz. (i) The Lady of the Fountain; 
(3) Pereduf, son of Evrawc', (3) Geraint, son of Erbin. 

The group of four romances in the first class forms a cycle 
of legends and is called in the manuscript Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi 
— the Four Brandies of the Mabinogi ; so it is only 
these four tales that can, strictly speaking, he called 
Mabinogion. In Jhese stories we Imve the relics of 
the ancient Irish mythology of the Tuatha De Danann, some- 
times mixed with later myths. The Caer Sidi, where neither 
disease nor old age affects any one, is the Sid of Irish mythology, 
the residence of the gods of the Aes Side. It is called in one of 
the old poems the prison of Gweir, who no doubt represents 
Gator, son of Manandan MacLir, the Atropos who cut the thread 
of life of Irish mythology. Llyr is the Irish sea-god Lir, and 
was called Llyr Idediaith, or the half-tongued, implying that he 
spoke a language only partially intelligible to the pt^ople of the 
country. Bran, the son of Llyr, is the Irish Bran MacAllait, 
Allait being one of the names of Lir. Manawyddan is dearly 
the Manandan or Mananndn MacLir of Irish m3rthology. These 
tales contain other characters which may not have been borrowed 
from Irish mythology but which are common to both mytho- 
logies ; for example, Rhiannon, the wife of Pwyll who possessed 
marvellous birds which hold warriors .spell-bound for eighty 
years by their singing, comes from Annwn, or the unseen world, 
and her son Pryderi gives her, on the death of Pwyll, as a wife 
to Manawyddan. 

Of th(‘ second class the first story relates to Lluud, son of Beli 
the Great, son of Manogan, who became king after his father’s 
death, while his brother Llevelys becomes king of France and 
shows his brother how to get rid of the three plagues which 
devastated Britain first, a strange race, the Coranians, whose 
knowledge was so great that they heard everything no matter 
how low soever it might be spoken ; second, a shriek which came 
into every house on May eve, caused by the fighting of two 
drj^ons ; and Uurd, a great giant who carried off all the pro- 
visions of the king's palace every day. The second tale relates 
how Maxen, emperor of Rome, has a dream while hunting, 
in which he imagines tlmt he visits Britain, and in Caer SeUil 
or Caman^on sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, whom he ultimately 
finds and marries. Both talcs are British in origin and are 
founded on traditions referring to Roman times. 

The most important of these tales are undoubtedly those 
contained in the first class, and the story of KUhwch and Olwen. 
The form in which they are found in the Red Book of Hergest is, 
as we have already said, comparatively speaking, modern. But 
it is apparent to any one reading these tales that the writers or 
compilers, as Matthew Arnold has suggested, are “ pillaging an 
antiquity, the secret of which they do not fully ixjssess.” The 
foundations of the tales are the old Celtic traditions of the gods 
and tine older heroes, and they clearly show Goidelic influence 
both in the persons they introduce and in their incidents. The 
tales would at first exist only in oral tradition, and after the 
advent of Christianity the characters they contain lost their title 
of divinity and became simply heroes — warriors and magicians. 
In time the monks began to write these ancient traditions, 
cmbellLshing them and suppressing no doubt what they con- 
sidered to be most objectionable. These then are the tales which 
we now possess — the traditional doings erf the old heroes as set in 
order by Christian writers. 

The changes which these later copyists wrought in the sub- 
stance of the talcs fall into two main ^visions. In the first place, 
they attempted to find some connexion between tales or cycles of 
tales which originally had no connexion whatever, and were 
therefore forced to invent new incidents or to introduce other 
incidents from the outside in order to establish this connexion ; 
and seconcJly, as in the case of the Gododin, the tales were twisted 
and altered to support references to and explanations of names 
known to the writer. So wc find in the tale of Math vab Mathonwy 
the incident of the pigs is expanded to explain some place- 
names which the writer knew. It .is this also that gives a local 
interest to the tales ; for instance, Dyvei, the land of PwyU, has 
come to be regarded as the home of Hud a Lledrith, of magic and 
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enchantment. Some places in North Wales, especially in the 
vicinity of Carnarvon, seem to be well known to the writers, and, 
therefore, to have associated with them to all time the glamour 
of the Mabinogion. 

Besides the scholastic efforts of the monks, which in course of 
time so greatly changed these old legends, there was another class 
of men who hod no little influence on the form and matter of 
Welsh, and consequently of European, romance. These were the 
Welsh jongleurs— t:he professional story-tellers, against whom the 
]>ards proper nursed a deadly hatred because, presumably, their 
tales drew larger audiences and won greater rewards than the 
msuilau of the poets. There is little doubt tliat this order ex^isted 
in Wales at a very early period, being quite a natural evolution 
of the older poet who sang in comparatively free metres of the 
deeds of the great dead. It is these men who invented the term 
Mabinof>t\ which is supposed to mean a “ tale for young people ” ; 
I)iit whatever the word may mean, tlie fact that they were the 
stock-in-trade of the professional story-teller will explain a good 
many of their structural peculiarities. 

Thus there existed two distinct classes of tales, though it is to 
1)0 supposed that the subject matter of both was more or less 
common ; there arc, in the first place, the “ four branches ” and 
the tales of the second class, and, secondly, tales like those of the 
third class. With the exception of the Irish influence, which we 
have already referred to, and some later additions from early 
continental romance in the third class, wc may take it that these 
t hree classes are of purely British origin. The pedair cainc are 
the old tales which were first committed to writing at an early 
])eri(Ml before the influence of the Armoric Arthur began to be 
felt, that is to say, about the beginning of the reign of Rhys ab 
Tewdwr in 1073. 'I’he other tales, that is those wc have put in 
the third class, remained for a much longer time unwritten and 
\v('ro not set in WTiting before the early Arthur of Armoric and 
British romance hod been evolved. This will account for the 
fact that Arthur is not mentioned in the first class of tales, and 
ihat in Ihc third class he is simply a British Arthur. The third 
('lass is, therefore, in a sense later than the first and .second, but its 
materials are its old as the oldest of the Mabinogion proper, and 
they show the influence of Irish mythology to the same extent. 
Jn the first class Irish names like Penardim, which have not been 
assimilated, show conclusively that the tale is a written one, 
while the eloquence of the descriptions in Kilhwch ac Olwen seem 
1o point to the fact that it was up to a late period a spoken talc. 
Other such tales there were once, but they have now been lost. 

The romances of the fourth class do not claim much notice. 
They arc mostly imitations or translations of Norman French 
originals, and they belong to the history of European chivalry 
rather than to the history of Welsh literature. 

As literature the Mabinogion may rank among the world's 
classics* We cannot here point out their beauties, but it will be 
sufficient to notice that the unknown writer who gave them their 
final form was a true artist in every sense of the word. In 
Branwen verch Lyr^ for instance, the whole setting of the story is 
that of a great tragedy, a tragedy neither Hellenic nor Shake- 
sf>earean, but the strong and ruthless tragedy of the Celts,— the 
tragedy of nature among unnatural surroundings, the tragedy 
which in our times Mr Thomas Hardy has so successfully 
developed. In this talc, Branwen is introduced as the sister of 
iManawyddan, the king of all Britain, and as the “ fairest maid 
in the world.” But as the tragedy deepens we read how this 
woman, dowered with beauty and gocjdness and nobility of 
lineage, is simply used as a pawn in a political game, and the full 
force of the tragedy falls on her own undeserving head. She is 
subjected to all kinds of indignities in her husband’s court in 
Ireland, but throughout sdl her severe trials she preserves the 
cold and detached haughtiness which characterizes the full- 
bosomed heroines of the northern sagas ; and, in end, when 
her brother has delivered her and punished the Irish, and when 
she has safely reached the shores of hp own Mon, she raises her 
eyes and beholds the two islands, Britain and Ireland* “^AhG(?d !' 
.said sliE, ' is it well that two islands have been made desolate for 
my sake?’ And she gave a deep groan and died.” So was her 


tragedy consummated, and the writer, with a superb trhgtc 
touch, mentions the very shape of the grave in which they left 
her on the bank of the Alaw in M^n. 

One of the earliest poets of this period whose productions we 
can l)e certain of is Meilir, bard of Trahaem, whom Gruff ydd ab 
Cynan defeated at the battle of Cam, and afterwards of the 
conqueror Gruffydd himself. His best piece is the Deaih-bed of 
the Bardy a semi-religious poem which is distinguished by the 
structure of the verse, poetic feeling and religious thought. 
Meilir was the head of aiamily of bsu-ds ; his son was Gwalchinai, 
one of the Ijest Welsh ppets ; the latter had two sons, Ejnion and' 
Meilir, some of whose poetry has reached us. In Garhoffedd 
Gxoaichmai, Gwalchmai’s Delight, there is an appreciation of the 
charms of nature, medieval parallels to which are only to be found 
in Ireland. His Anvyrain i Owain is an ode of considerable 
beauty and full of vigour in praise of Owain Gw>medd, king of 
North Wales, on account of his \dctc>ry of Tal y Moelvre, part of 
which has been translated by Gray under the name of The 
Triumphs of Owen.” Kynddelw, who lived in the second lialf of 
the 1 2th century, was a contemporary of Gwalchnuii, and wrote 
on a great number of subjects including religious ones ; indeed 
some of his eulogies have a kind of religious prelude. He had a 
command of words and much skill in versification, but he is 
pleonastic and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
with the same syllable. 

Among the other poets of the second half of the 12th century 
may be mentioned Owain Kyveiliog and Howel ab Owain 
Gwynedd. The first named was prince of Powys, and was 
distinguished also as a soldier. The Ilirlas, or driiiing-hom, is 
a long poem where the prince represents himself as carousing 
in his hall after a fight ; bidding his cup-bearer fill his great 
drinking-horn, he orders him to present it in turn to each of the 
assembled warriors. As the horn passes from hand to hand he 
eulogizes each in a verse beginning Diwallaw di venestr, ** Fill, 
cup-bearer.” Having thus praised the deeds of two warriors, 
Tud)rr and Moreiddig, he turns round to challenge them, but 
suddenly recollecting that they had fallen in the fray, and 
listening, as it were, to their dying groans, he bursts into a 
broken lamentation for their loss. The second was also a 
prince ; he was the eldest of the many sons of Owain Gwynedd, 
and ruled for two years after his father until he fell in a battle 
between himself and his step-brother Dafydd. He wa.s a young 
man of conspicuous merit, and one of the most cliarming poets 
of Wales, his poems being especially free from the conceits, 
trivial commonplaces, and complicated metres of the professional 
bards, while full of aj^ay humour, a love of nature and a delicate 
appreciation of woiSn. The Welsh poets went on circuit like 
their Irish brethren, staying in each place according as hospitality 
was extended to them. When departing, a bard was expected 
to leave a sample of his versification behind him. In this way 
many manuscripts came to be written, as we find them in different 
hands. Llywarch ab Lly welyn has left us one of those departing 
eulogies addressed to Rhys Gryg, prince of South Wales, which 
affords a favourable specimen of his style. 

The following are a few of the poets of the 13th century 
whose poems are still extant. Davydd Benvras was the author 
of a poem in praise of Llywelyn ab lorwcrth ; his 
works, though not so verbose or trite as bardic poems 
of this class usually are, do not rise much above the 
bardic level, and are full of alliteration. Elidir Sais 
was, as his name implies, able to speak the English language, 
and wrote chiefly religious poetry. Einiawn ab Gwgawn is the 
author of an extant address to Llywelyn ab lorwerth of con- 
siderable merit. Phylip Brydydd, or Pbfiip the poet, was house- 
hold bard to Rhys Gryg (Rhys the hoarse), lord of South Wales. 
One of his pieces, an apology to Rhys Gryg, is a striking example 
of the fulsome epithets a household bard was expect^ to bestow 
upon his patron, and of the privil^d domesticity in which the 
bards lived, which, as in Ireland, must have been fatal to genius. 
Prydydd Bychan, the Little Poet, was a South Wales bard 
whose extant work consists of short pctems all addressed to his 
own princes* The chief feature of his. Englynton is the use of a 
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kind of assonance in which in vsome cases the final vowels agreed 
alternately in each quatrain, and in others each line ended in a 
different vowel, in both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants or full rhyme. Llygad Gwr is known by an 
ode in five parts to Llywelyn ab Gruff ydd, written about the 
year 1270, which is a good type of the conventional flattery of a 
family bard. Howel Voel, who was of Irish extraction, 
possessed some poetical merit ; his remonstrance to Llywelyn 
against the imprisonment of his brother Owain is a pleasing 
variety upon the conventional eulogy. It has many lines 
beginning with the same word, e.f^. gwr, man. The poems of 
Bleddyn Vardd, or Bleddyn the Bard, which have come down 
to us are all short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on 
Llywelyn ab Gruff ydd is a good example of the elaborate and 
artificial nature of Welsh versification. 

The most illustrious name among the poets of’ this century is 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Cnch, “ Gruff ydd, son of the Red Justice,” 
who wrote many religious poems of great merit. His greatest 
work, however, is the elegy to Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last 
prince of Wales. It is easily first among all the elegies written 
in the Welsh language. We do not find in it that artificial grief 
which is too evident in the Manvnadau of the Welsh poets ; it 
re-echoes an intense personal grief, and throughout the whole 
piece the poet feels that he stands at the end of all things, — ^thc 
end of his own ideals, the extinction of all Cymric hopes. So 
poignant is his grief, and in so universal a manner does the 
catastrophe of Llywelyn’s death present its(!lf to him, that he 
imagines that all the natural features of the Welsh fatherland 
know that the last great Welshman is dead ; the winds howl 
over the mountains, the rain-clouds gather thick, the waves rj^e 
with grief against the Welsh coasts, and far away on the hills 
the giant oak-trees beat against each other in the fury of their 
passion. Sadly, in this manner, closes the second period of 
Welsh literature. 

4. The Golden Age of the Cyivydd, i $40^1440 , — J ust as, after 
the loss of the North, the Welsh muse was hushed, so after the 
final subjugation of Wales in 1282, hardly a note was heard for 
many a long year. The ancient piitrons of literature were dead, 
and the country had not yet settled down to the steady rule of 
England. Indeed, the conquest of Wales effectively put an end 
to the older Welsh poetry of that type which we noticed in the 
last period. These older bards were without exception subjects 
of the princes of North Wales, where the old heroic poetry was 
still popular, and when the power of these princes came to an 
end the old poetry too ceased. When the Welsh muse emerges 
again from the darkness of this interval sl^ is no longer of the 
North ; the new poets are drawn from tne Welshmen of the 
South, a land which had practically ceiised to be a part of an 
independent Wales shortly after the Norman conquest of 
England. We find, too, that the poetry which poured forth 
from the Welsh bards of the south is of an altogether different 
type ; it is modern in all its essentials, in diction, in language, 
and, comparatively speaking, in sentiment. Indeed, there is an 
infinitely greater di&rence between Dafydd ab Gwilym and 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch than there is between him and any 
l^oct writing in the alliterative metnss in the 19th century. So 
that we must suppose that at the time when the poets of North 
Wales still sang of war and mead-drinking in a style and diction 
that was an inheritance from the times of the Gododin, the poets 
of the South, unharassed by wars, were developing a new poetry 
of their own, a poetry that had relinquished for ever the Old 
Welsh models and was at last in line with the great poetical 
movements of Europe. And, judging from the fact that the 
earliest of these poets whose works arc accessible to us are in the 
full zenith of their poetical development, we must believe that 
their work is the consummation of a period, that is to say, that 
they must have had a long line of predecessors whose works 
were lost during the period intervening between the loss of Welsh 
independence and the rise of Dafydd ab Gwilym. These men 
wrote, as we have already said, in South Wales, a country which 
was then under the rule of the Norman lords, who, with the lapse 
of years and the rise of new systems, were fast becoming Welsh. 


It is no wonder, then, that the poets who wrote under their 
patronage should show unmistakable traces of Norman influence. 
Most of the barons still spoke French, and it was only natural 
that they should be well versed in French poetry. The poets 
followed the lead of their patrons, and their work was modelled 
to a very great extent on French and Proven9al poetry. Nor 
does this account altogether for the wonderful similarity between 
Welsh eywyddau and other poems of this period and the French 
lays ; we must remember that the Welsh poets lived under 
conditions similar to those under which the troubadours and the 
trouv^res lived, and it was natural that the same environments 
should produce the same kind of work. The Provencal alba and 
the French aube, the serenade and other forms, became well 
known in South Wales and were of course read by the Welsh 
poets. We find continual references in the poets to “ books of 
love ” under the name of llyfr Of ydd, or the “ book of Ovid,” 
and a reference in one of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s poems shows con- 
clusively that one particular llyfr Of ydd was a work of the hVcnch 
poet Chresticn de Troyes. Indeed, one of the commonest names 
among the poets of this period — the Uaiai} or love-messenger — 
may be a Romance word borrowed through the Norman-French 
from the Italian Galeotto, originally the name of the book of the 
loves of Galahaad, but afterwards the ordinary word for a go- 
between. This book of Galeotto, by the way, was the book 
which taught Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, the tragic secret of love. 

Atiothcr movement also was favourable to the rise of the new 
Welsh poetry. The iron hand of the church, which had been 
the censor of poetry for so many centuries, was slowly relaxing 
its grasp, and the men who a few years before would have sung 
religious hymns to the Virgin, now laid their tributes at the feet 
of divine womanhood as they saw it in the Welsh maidens and 
matrons living among them. The pale queen of heaven no longer 
held hearts captive ; they had transferred their allegiance to the 
” brow that was as the snow of yesternight,” and ” the cheek.s 
that were like the passion-flower.” The lolo MSS. assert that 
some time between January 1327 and November 1330 there were 
held, under the patronage of Ivor Hael, Dafydd ab Gwilym’s 
patron, and others, the three Eisieddfodau Dadeni, or the 
Jiisteddfods of the Revival of the Muse, to reorganize the bards, 
and to set in order all matters pertaining to Welsh poetry. The 
most important bards who are reported as present at some or all 
of these meetings were Dafydd ab Gwilym, Sion Cent, Rhys 
Goch of Eryri, and lolo Goch. It is now, however, generally 
agreed that this account is a fabrication and that Uie date of 
all the poets is later. 

Dafydd ab Gwilym is certainly the most distinguished of all 
the Welsh poets, and were it not for the absolute impossibility 
of adequately translating his eywyddau he would rank 
amongst the greatest poets of medieval times. By 
far the greater part of his poetry is written in the 
metre called cyivydd, with heptasyllabic lines rhyming in couplets. 
It was he who imparted so much lustre to this metre that it 
became the vehicle of all the most important poetry from his 
time to the 19th century, and he is generally referred to by his 
contemporaries as the special poet of the cywydd — Dafydd 
gyurydd gwin, “ Dafydd of the wine-sweet cywydd.” Most of his 
poems deal with love in the spirit of the medieval writers of 
France and of Provence, but with this very important difference, 
that the French writers must base their reputation on their 
treatment of love as a theme, whereas Dafydd’s claim to fame is 
based on his treatment of nature and of out-door life. In many 
cases, indeed, love is only a conventional peg whereon he may 
hang his observations on nature, and Welsh literature may 
claim the distinction of having had its Wordsworth in the 14th 
century. His treatment of nature is not merely realistic and 
objective, it has a certain quaint and elusive symbolism and a 
subjectiveness which come as a revelation to those who are 
acquainted ‘with the medieval poetry of other nations. Many 

* Another derivation of this word is from Had, “ profit ” + a 
suffix denoting the agent. Others derive it from or connect it with 
the Irish slad’. 
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of the poems attributed to him are undoubtedly the work of 
later hands, but even after making all possible deductions, 
there is still an infinite variety among what remains, ranging 
as his poems do from a sturdy denunciation of monkish fraudu- 
lence to the most delicate and pathetic recollections of departed 
joys. He has, besides, considerable importance as a teacher, as 
when, for instance, he invites the nun “ to leave her watercress 
and paternosters of Romish monks,” and to come with him 
“ to the cathedral of the birch to listen to the cuckoo’s sermons,” 
for, “ were it not an equally worthy deed to save his (Dafydd’s) 
soul in the birch-grove as to do so by following the ritual of Rome 
and St James of Coitipostella ” ? Iwen in his old age, when he 
is beginning to repent of his rash and merry youth, nature has 
not deserted him, — the very tree under which in the old days 
he used to meet his sweetheart has become bent and withered 
in sympathy with him. Though Dafydd yields not the palm 
to any poet of his class throughout the world, and though his 
influence is still a potent factor in the literature of Wales, we are 
('ortain of hardly a single fact about his life. He flourished 
between 1340 and 1390. His works were published in London 
in 1789. This edition was reprinted by Ffoulkes of Liverpool 
in 1870. Sec L. C. Stem, Zeitschr, f. celt. Phil. vol. vii. 

Sion Cent was chaplain to the Scudamores of Kentchurch in 
Herefordshire, and though, therefore, in orders, was a most 
bitter opponent of the pretentious and the evil life of the monks 
of his time. All his writings show signs of the influence of the 
moralists of the middle ages, and treat of religious or of moral 
subjects. His poetry is strong and austere, interfused here and 
there with the most biting satire. He died about 1400. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Dunbar, Villon, Monot and Manrique, 
his dominant note is that of sadness and regret. 

Rhys Goch h'ryri had a sprightly muse which deals witli 
fanciful subjects. His themes are often similar to those of 
Dafydd ah (iwilym, but whereas the subject of Dafydd’s muse 
was nature and his treatment universal, Rhys Goch’s arc 
simply natural objects which he treats in a vigorous but narrow 
and cold manner. 

lolo Goch, that is, lorwerth the Red, deserves a special 
mention as the poet who voiced the aspirations of a new Wales 
when Owen Glyndwr began to rise into power, and it is to one 
of his poems that we owe a most minute description of Sycharth, 
(.)wcn Glyndwr’s home. His poetry is slightly more archaic in 
diction than that of his contemporaries, as his subject— war and 
the glory of Welsh heroes — belonged more properly to the age 
before his own. In one very striking cywydd composed after 
Glyndwr’s downfall, he calls upon this hero to come again and 
claim his own, and addresses himself fancifully to all the countries 
of the world where his hero may be in hiding. He died after 
T405, and, if the dates generally given for his birth be even 
approximately correct, he must have lived to a prodigious age 
(cf. Gweithiau lolo Goch, by Charles Ashton, London, 1896). 

Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert claims to be named with Dafydd ab 
Gwilym as a writer of lyrics in praise of beautiful women. He 
has one advantage, however, over his more famous contemporary 
in the variety of his metres. The musical lilt and the delicate 
workmjinship of his poems, with their recurring refrain, give him 
a unique position among his medieval contemporaries as the 
first purely lyrical poet. His floreat is probably a little later 
than that of ilafydd ab Gwilym, for we must not be misled by 
the late orthography of his poems. 

Dafydd Nanmor is chiefly famous for two exquisite eywyddau, 
Cywydd Mantmad Merch, or Elegy of a Maiden, and Cywydd t 
wallt Wo, or Cywydd to Llio’s Hair. In both these poems he 
shows elegance rather than depth, and a fancy as bold as timt 
of his great master Dafydd. In the first of these eywyddau his 
grief is so great that he wishes that he were but ^e shroud 
around his dead sweetheart, and, in the second, Llio Rhydderch s 
golden hair over her white brow is compared to the refulgence of 
lightning over the fine snow. He is supposed to be a younger 
contemporary of Rhys Goch Eryri, but there are many facts to 
warrant a supposition that he lived much later, even as late 
as 1490. 


Llywelyn Goch ap Meurig Hen deserves to be mentioned m the 
author of the famous Marwnad JJeucu Llwyd, an elegy which is 
far more convincing in its sincerity than Dafydd Nanmor’s 
cywydd. Few of his compositions are extant, but the one 
already mentioned is sufficient to place him in the first rank of 
the poets of the period. He lived approximately from 1330 
to 1390. 

The other poets of this period who deserve some mention 
are Dafydd Ddu o Hiraddug, who wrote poems on religious 
subjects, and who is supposed to have translated part of the 
Officium Beaiae Mariae into Welsh ; Gruflydd Grug, between 
whom and Dafydd ab Gwilym a most fierce poetic quarrel raged, 
but who is the author of a beautiful elegy on his opponent ; 
Gruflydd Llwyd ab Dafydd, who was the poet of Owen Glyndwr, 
and whose cywydd in praise of his patron is one of the best of 
that type ; Hywel Swrdwal and Gwilym ab leuan Hen. 

5. The Silver Age of the Cywydd, i44o-ij5/;o. — The insurrection 
of Owen Glyndwr, though originally the result of a private 
quarrel, was the general revolt of a nation against the con- 
querors whom it hated, and the English king knew well enough 
that the discontent with his rule was fanned by the older and 
more national Welsh institutions, and by none more than by 
the system of wandering bards. The condftions which had given 
rise to this system were fast dying out, but the noblemen, who 
fortunately were still intensely Welsh, were loth to give up their 
family bards, and the bards themselves, never a too industrious 
class, were too glad of their freedom and easy life to turn to more 
profitable work. We find, therefore, that a law was passed in 
1403, the fourth year of Henry IV. 's reign, prohibiting bards 
“ and other vagrants ” from exercising their profession in 
Gwynedd or North Wales. This law, however, like its pre- 
decessor in the reign of Edward I., failed utterly in its purpose. 
By prohibiting the Welsh noblemen from giving their patronage 
to the bards, and, therefore, from distinguishing between the real 
bards and the mendicant rhymesters, this law took away the 
; only safeguard against the latter class, with the result that by 
about 1450 they had become a pest to the country. About 
that time there flourished a poet called Llawdden, who, noticing 
the very unsatisfactory state of poetry in Wales, induced his 
kinsman, Gruflydd ah Nicolas, a nobleman living in Y Dre- 
nt'wydd (Newtown), to petition Henry VI. for permission to hold 
an eisteddfod similar in purpose to the three Eisteddfodau 
Dadeni of the last period. This famous eisteddfod 
was held at Caerfyrddin (Carmarthen) in 1451, and 
shortly before the actual eisteddfod was held a 
“ statute ” was d|^wn up under the direction of Llawdden, 
regulating the difilRnt orders of bards and musicians and setting 
in order the cynghaneddion a mesurau, the different kinds of 
alliterative verse to be presented to the assembled bards at the 
meeting. Among those present at that eisteddfod the most 
distinguished was Dafydd ab Edmwnd, who then made famous 
the dictum that the purpose of an eisteddfod was “ to bring to 
mind the past, to consider the present, and to deliberate about the 
future.” He, therefore, proposed emendations in “ the rules of 
Welsh verse,” making them more strict, so as to keep the un- 
learned rhymesters from the privileged bardic class. This 
measure had a most important effect on Welsh literature. It 
effectively put an end to the charming spontaneity which 
distinguishes the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym and his con- 
temporaries, and by introducing an arbitrary set of rules 
gave an artificial tone to almost all the poetry of the next two 
hundred years. It had, indeed, exactly the same retarding effect 
on Welsh poetry as the Unities had on the French driUna. So 
that, whereas the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, though written 
in the difficult alliterative metres, are nearly aU light and have 
a sweet lyrical re-echo, the poetry of Dafydd ab Edmwnd and 
hi^ successors is often heavy and nearly always artificial. After 
making, however, all these deductions, it is a debatable point 
whether the hard and fast rules which now regulated Welsh 
poetry did not eventually justify their existence. They have 
helped, by inciting to carefulness, to keep the idiom and the 
lan^age pure and undefiled, and to this day style in Welsh 
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poetry is not necessarily a striving after the uncommon as it 
too often is in English* 

There are some poets included in this period who belong more 
pro]x:rly to the last, but even these show signs of tlie attempt at 
correctness and distinction which was supplanting the old 
simplicity. Icuan ap Rhydderch ab leuan Llwyd, wlio is 
supposed to be a brother of the Llio Rhydderch of Dafydd 
Nanmor ’s poem, is the author of sotae cywyddau and other 
poems addressed to the Virgin, the structure of which shows 
great skill accompanied by force and clearness. He flourished 
about 1425. Dafydd ab Meredydd ap Tudur, who flourished 
about 1420, is the author of a cywydd to Our Saviour.'’ 
About the same time lived Rhys Nanmor, leuan Gethin ab 
leuan, and leuan Llwyd ab Gwilym. Among the earliest of the 
poets who belong properly to this period is Meredydd ap Rhys, 
whose cywyddau are a fair specimen of the generality of poems 
written in these years. Among the most famous of his works 
is a cywydd “ begging for a fishing-net,’' and another giving 
thanks for the same. We shall find that many of his con- 
temporaries were able to write long and interesting poems on 
such seemingly dry and uninteresting subjects, but it is vain 
to look for anytliing beyond good verse in such compositions. 
Of poetry, as generally "understood, there is none. 

The commanding %ure in this period is, of course, Dafydd 
ab Edmwnd, who was a disciple of Meredydd ap Rhys. He 

tvdd h somewhat the same relation to his contemporaries 
sidiwad, ^ Dafydd ab Gwilym does to his, and to strain an 
analogy, we might say that as Dryden was to Milton, 
so Dafydd ab Edmwn<l was to J^afydd ab Gwilym* He was 
regarded by his contemporaries as the greatest poet that Nortli 
Wales had ever produced, and some would set him up as a rival 
even to Dafydd ab (iwilym himself. He would probably 
have produced much greater poetry had he understood that the 
cywydd and the other metres were strait and shackled enough 
without the cymeriadau and other devices which he intn»duced, 
or at least sanctioned and made popular. He begins many of 
his Cywyddau and odes with the same letter ; he is the chief 
among Welsh formalists, but in spite of his self-imposed restric- 
tions he is a great poet also. His most famous poems are three 
Cywyddau Merck or “ Poems to a Lady,” and his Cytoydd i WaLlt 
Merck, cywydd to a lady’s hair,” He is the author of the 
lines already quoted : thy brow,” he sings, ‘‘ is as the snow of 
yesternight, and thy cheeks like a shower of roses.” He died 
about 14S0. Dafydd ab Kdmwnd’s disciples were Gutyh Owain 
and Tudur Aled, who was also his nephew. Gutyn Owain lived 
between 1420 and 1500, and was one of th^nen appointed by 
the king’s commissioners to trace, or ^rhaps to manu- 
facture, the Welsh pedigree of Henry VII. He belonged entirely 
to tJic school inaugurated by Dafydd ab Edmwnd, and though 
he was by no means wanting in imagination, the highest distinc- 
tion of his verse is its intricacy of form and very often the 
felicity of his couplets. 

Just as the rise of Owen Glyndwr it\ the beginning of the 
century liad given a new impulse and a new interest to poetry, 
so in 1485, w'hen Henry ViJ. — tlie ” little bull ” as he is called 
by the poets — tiscended the throne of England, a particular kind 
of poetry adled brud^ half history and half prophecy, became 
popular, and we have in the manuscripts much writing of this 
description, a good deal of it worthless as poetry. Occasionally, 
however, some of tliese ” bruts ” may claim to be called poetry, 
especially the compositions of Robin Ddu o Fon, who wrote 
poems in praise of the Tudors and hailed them as the deliverers 
of the rfation, even before Henry VII. had landed in England, 
and Dafydd Idwyd ab Llywelyn, whose works deserve to be 
much better known than they are at present. One of the best 
cywyddau amo^ his works is the “ Address to the Raven,” to 
whom he promises a right royal feast when the hero whom all 
Wales is expectiogjMP met his royal enemy. Tudur Aled, too, 
was a zealous ptrilMt •LHenry VJ 1 , find wrote many cywyddau 
in pra^ of Sir Thomtty the great champion of Henry’s 

cause in South Wiles. He is also fatmus as having supplemented 
and made,* new receinsiiMi of Dafydd ab Edmwnd^ rules of 


poetry in the eisteddfod held at Caerwys in 1524. Tudur Aled 
has always been more widely known in Wales than almast any 
other of the earlier poets except Dafydd ab Gwilym. This is 
perhaps due to the quotability and sententiousness of his couplets. 
'J'here is a certain refreshing dryness about his poetry which 
partly makes up for his want of imagination. One of tlie most 
interesting poets of this century is Lewis Glyn Cothi, who lived 
between 1410 and 1490. During the Wars of the Roses he was 
a zealous Lancastrian, and his bitterest enemies were the men 
of Chester, who had treated him scurvily while he was there in 
hiding, and his atvdl, satirizing the men of tliat city, is one of the 
most vigorous compositions in the language. Indeed, among 
so many cywyddau of this period in conventional praise of 
different patrons, it is most refreshing to find such an outburst 
of sincere personal feeling, boldly and fiercely expressed. He 
wrote an awdl also rejoicing in the victory of Henry Vll. Most 
of his Work, however, consists of cywyddau mawl — praise of 
patrons — containing weary and unpoetical pedigrees, (iruffydd 
Hiraethog, who flourHhed about 1540, was a disciple of 'l udur 
Aled. A fierce poetical dispute raged between him and Sion 
Jlrwynog of Anglesey, who was a contemporary of his. About 
this time there were many poets in Wales who were imitators 
of Dafydd ab Gwilym, and who did not follow implicitly the 
lead of Dafydd ab Edmwnd, like those whom we have mentioned. 
Much of their poetry is feeble, but Bedo Brwynllysg especially 
stands out from among the rest, and his poetry, though highl)' 
imitative and often over fanciful, is of a much higher order tlian 
the genealogical poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi and others. In the 
same way the only poem of any merit of leuan Denlwyn printed 
in the Gorchvsiion is written in this imitative strain. Other poets 
of the middle of this period are Deio ap leuan Du, lorwerth 
Fynglwyd, Lewys Morganwg, leuan Brydydd Hir, and Tudur 
Fcnllyn, who wrote a superb cywydd to Dafydd ab Siencyn, the 
outlaw. 

Towards the end of the period wc l>cgin to breathe a literar>’ 
atmosphere that is gradually but surely changing, — it is the 
cluuige from the misty Wales of Roman Catholic times to the 
nn>dern Wales after the Reformation. 'J’he poetical incoherencics 
of the old metres and the tricks of fancy of the old stylists 
occasionally form a somewliat incongruous dress for the thoughts 
of later poets. The old spirit and the glamour were gradually 
wearing away, only to be momentarily revived in the poetry 
of Goronwy Owen, nearly two centuries later. 'I'wo or three 
figures, indeed, stand out prominently during these years, 
among whom are some of the bards ordained paiceirddiaul 
(master-poets) in the second Caerwys Kisleddfod held in 
viz. William Llyn, William Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and Sion 
Phylip. William Llyn (1530?-! 580) was a pupil of Gruffydd 
Hiraethog. His complicated awdlau are marvels of ingenuity, 
but many of tliem are on that ver>" account almost unintelligible. 
He was, however, a complete master of the cywydd, in which 
he Sometimes displays a sense of style and a sweetness of imagery 
allied to a melodiousness of language unequalled by the other 
poets of the pt^riod. Jiis best-known work is the famous manmiad 
to his master, Gruffydd Hiraethog. Sion Tudur (d. 1602), also a 
disciple of G. Hiraethog, wa.s connected in some capacity or other 
with the cathedral at St Asaph. He is a realist, and delights in 
giving vivid word pictures in a less fanciful strain than his pre- 
decessors. Sion Phylip (1543-1620) wrote a famous marwnad 
to his father and a cywydd ” to a sea-gull,” which is a superb 
piece of nature-painting in the style of Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
While dealii^ with this second Eisteddfod at Caerwys, we may 
note that Simwnt Fychan’s “ Laws of Poetry ” were accepted 
at this festivaL 

Two poets of this period, whom an English writer describes 
as “ the two filthy Welshmen who first smoked publicly in the 
streets,” were captains in Queen Elizabeth’s navy, viz. Thomas 
Prys (d. 16;^) of Plas lolyn, and William Myddleton (1556“- 
1621), called in Welsh Gwilym Canoldref. Tbic former wrote, 
among other things, humorous cywyddtau descriptive of life in 
London and in the Engiish navy of those days, in a style which 
was afterwards attempted by Lewys Morys. The work of 
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M\^ddleton, by which he is best known, is his translation of the 
Fsaims (1603) into Welsh cywydd metre, a difficult and profitless 
experiment. 

With Edmwnd Prys (1541-1624), the famous archdeacon of 
Merioneth, we come to distinctly modem times. He is hardly 
a great poet, if we judge him by the canons which are now 
popular. His gift was a gift of terse and biting statement, and 
his cytvyddau on the whole have more of literary than of poetical 
merit. He was a man of vast learning, and his works are full 
of scholastic Euid often difficult allusions. His most famous 
cywyddau are those written in the literary quarrel between him 
and Wiliam Cynwal. “ Wiliam Cynwal,'^ says Goronwy Owen, 

“ though the greater poet, was like a man fighting with bare fists 
against complete armour,” and it may be freely granted that in 
this, the most famous quarrel in Welsh literature, the palm of 
victory rested with the contentious old ecclesiastic. W'e shall 
deal with the rest of Edmwnd Prys's literary' work in the section 
on the rise of popular poetry. 

Here the age of the cywydd and the awdl, as the chief forms of 
verse, ends. They appear agam in the succeeding centuries, but 
LIS aliens among a nation that no longer paid them homage. 
The distinctly Welsh fashion in song was dying out. 

6. Prose, One of the most striking features of 

Welsh literature is the almost entire absence of prose between 
1300 and 1550. The genius of the people has always been an 
eminently poetical and imaginative one, and the history of 
Wales, politically and socially, has always been a fitter subject 
for poetry than for prose. During this period, W’ales enjoyed a 
rest from propagandists and revolutionaries which has .seldom 
been the happy lot of any other nation — they lay content with 
their own old traditions, acquiescing proudly in their separation 
from the other nations of Europe, and in their aloofness from all 
the movements which shook England and the continent during 
those years. Dynasties came and went, one religion ousted 
another religion, a new learning exposed the absurdities of the 
old, but the Welsh, among their hills, knew nothing of it ; and 
when new ideas began to brood over the consciousness of the 
nation, they never got beyond the stage of providing new subjects 
for cywyddau. The Peasant Revolt, for instance, liad but little 
effect on Welsh history’, Its most important contribution to the 
heritage of the nation being lolo Gc)ch's superb Cywydd to the 
J.al>ourer.” P>cn the Reformation, which helped to change the 
whole fabric of English literature, had little effect on that of 
Wales, and the age of the cyivydd dragged out wearily its last 
years without experiencing the slightest quickening from the 
great movement which was remaking ICurope. Hardly a prophet 
or reactionary raised his voice in defence or condemnation, and 
the Welsh went on serenely making and reading poetry. The two 
political movements in which Wales was really interested, the 
revolt of Glyndwr and the accession of Henry VII., paid their 
tribute to its poetry alone, and both enterprises had sufficient of 
romance in tliem to repel the historian and to capture the poet. 
Naturally, therefore, we have no prose in this period, because 
there was no cause strong enough to produce it. What prose 
the nation required they found in the tales of romance, in the 
legends of Arthur and Charlemagne and the tirail, and, as for 
pedigrees and history, were they not written in cywyddau of 

the poets ? . L • • j / 

The little prose that was produced dunng this period (1300- 
15^0) was of an extraordinary kind. It was simply an exercise 
in long sentences and in curiously built compounds, and therefore 
more nearly allied to poetry. It generally took the form of dewtS" 
bethau, a list of the “ choice things ” of such and .such a person, 
or of the later triads (iriaedd), which, starting from an ancient 
nucleus, gradually grew till, at the present day, Wales lias a 
gnomic literature out of all proportion to the rest of its pros^ 
Modern Welsh prose, however, is only very indirectly connect^ 
with these compositions. It is almost altogether a product of the 
Biblical literature which began to appear after the R^ormatiqn, 
and we shall proceed to give here the main facts and dates in its 
development. The first Welsh book was printed m 1546. It 
consisted of extracts in Wel^ from the Bible and the Prayer 


Book, and a calendar. The author was Sir John Prys (1502^ 

' 555 )* The most important name in the early part of this period 
is William Salesbury (1520 ?-i6oo ?). His chief books were, 
A Dictionary in Englyske and Wdske (printed in 1547 ^ and pub- 
lished in facsimile reprint by the Cymmrodorion Society), 
Kynniver Llith a Ban (1551), the Prayer Book in Welsh (1567), 
and the most important of all his works, the translation of tlie 
New Testament (1567). It is difficult to form any estimate, at 
this distance of time, of the impetus which William Salesbuiy 
gave to Welsh prose, but it must be regretfully admitted that his 
great work was marred by many defects. He had a theory tliat 
Welsh ought to be written as much like Latin as possible, 
the result is tliat his language is very poor Welsh, botli in spelling 
and idiom ; it is an artificial dialect. It is a striking testimony, 
however, to his influence that many of the constructions and 
wortls which he manufactured are found to this day in correct 
literary Welsh. 

In 1567 was published a Welsh Grammar by Dr Gruff ydd 
Roberts, a Roman (Catholic priest living at Milan (reprinted in 
facsimile, Paris, 1883), and in 1583, under the direction of Dr 
Rhosier Smytli, his Dryeh Cristionogawl was published at Rouen. 
Many other important Welsh lxx>ks were produced during these 
years, but tlie work which may be reglt-ded as having the 
greatest influence on the subsequent literature of Wales was the 
translation of the Welsh Bible (1588) by Dr William Morgan 
(1547 ?-i6o 4), bishop of Elandaff, and afterwards f>f St Asaph. 
TlW Authorized Version (1620) now in use is a revision of this 
work by Dr Richard Parry, bishop of St Asaph (1560-1623). 
In 1592 the Welsh Grammar of Sion Dafydd Rhj^s {1534-1609) 
was published — a most valuable treatise on the language and on 
the rules of Welsh poetry. It was followed in 1621 by the Wtdsh 
Grammar, and in 1632 by the WeLih Dictionary of Dr John Davies 
o Fallwyd (1570 ?-i644). 

There are two prose compositions which stand entirely by 
themselves in this period of Bibles and grammars — the History 
of Ellis Gruffydd, and Morris Kyffin’s Defjyniad y Ffydd. The 
former was a soldier in the English army during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and wrote a long history of England from the 
earliest times to liis own day. This document, which has never 
been published, and which lies hidden away among the Mostyn 
MSS., is a most important and valuable original contribution to 
the history of the author’s contemporaries, and it sheds con- 
siderable light on the inner life of the court and the army. It is 
written in a delightfully easy style, conUasting favourably with 
the still diction of this period of translations. The work of 
Morris Kyffin (15.S5 which we have mentioned is a 

translation of Bishop jewel’s Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
(1562) and was published in 1595. This work is tlie first piece 
of modern Welsh prose within reacli of the ordinary reader, 
written in the rich idiom of the spoken Welsh. It is a precursor 
of many other Iwoks of its kind, a long series culminating in 
tlie immortal Bardd Cwsc. In this sense Morris Kyffm may 
with perfect justice be hailed as tlie father of modern Welsh 
prose. 

Most of the works which were afterwards written in the strong 
idiomatic Welsh of Morris Kyffin were on religious subjects, and 
many o( them were translated, from the English. The first was 
Ymarfer 0 Dduwioldeb (1630) by Rowland Vychan g Gaergai (a 
translation of Bailey’s Practice of Piety), which was followed in 
163a by Dr John Davies’s Uyfr y Resolution, and in 1666 by 
Hanes y Ffydd Ddiffuanl (A History of the True Faith) by 
Charles Edwards. All these authors and many of their successors 
were strong adherents of the Established Church, which was then 
intensely Welsh in sentiment. But in the midst of these church- 
men, a flame-bearer of dissent appeared — ^Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd, who published in 1653 “ a mystery to be understood 
of some, and scorned of others ” — Uyfr y Tri Aderyn.(Thc Book 
of the Three Birds). It is in the form of a discussion between 
the eagle (Cromwell), the dove (Dissent) and the raven (the 
Established Church). This book is certainly the most important 
original composition published during the 17th century, and to 
this day remains one of the widely-read classics of the Welsh 
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tongue. Morgan Llwyd wrote many other books in Welsh and 
English, all more or less in the vein of the first book. 

During the remaining years of this period, the prose output 
of the Welsh press consisted mainly of devotional books, written 
or translated for or at the instigation of the Society for Promoting 
C-hristian Knowledge. 7 ’he Established Church, with the help of 
this society, made a gallant attempt to lighten the darkness of 
Wales by publishing books of this description, and it is mainly 
due to its exertions that the lamp of Welsh prose was kept 
burning during these years. Among the clergy who produced 
books of this description were Edward Samuel (1674-1748), 
who published among other works Hall Ddyledsivydd Dyn, a 
translation of The Whole Duty of Man (171S); Moses Williams 
(1684-1742), a most diligent searcher into Welsh MSS, and 
translator ; Grifllth Jones of Llanddowror (1683- 1761 ), the father 
of Welsh popular education ; lago ab Dewi (1644 ?-i722) and 
Theophilus Evans (1694-1 7()9), the famous author of Drych y 
Prif Oesoedd (1716 and 1740). This book, like Llyjr y Tri 
Aderyn and Y Bardd Civsc, has an established position for all 
time in the annals of W'elsh literature. 

We come now to the greatest of all Welsh prose writers, 
Ellis Wyn o Lasynys (1671-1734). His first work was a 
translation of Jercniy ^Taylor’s Holy Living, under the title of 
Rheol Buchedd Sanctaidd (1701). His next work was the 
immortal Gweledigaethau y Bardd Cwsc (1703). The founda- 
tion of this work was L’Kstrange’s translation of the Suenos 
of the wSpaniard Quevedo. Ellis Wyn has certainly followed 
his original closely, even as Shakespeare followed his, but by 
his inimitable magic he has transmuted the characters and the 
scenery of the Spaniard into Welsh characters and scenery of 
the 17th century. No writer before or after him has used the 
Welsh language with such force and skill, and he will ever 
remain the stylist whom all Welsh writers will strive to imitate, 
'rhe magic of his work has endowed the stately idiom of Gwynedd 
with such glamour that it has now become the standard idiom 
of Welsh prose. Sec Stern, Z. /. celt, Phil, iii. 165 ff. 

7. The Rise of Popular Poetry , j 600-/7 jo, — When Henry 
VII. ascended the throne, the old hostility of the Welsh 
towards the English disappeared. "J’hey had realized their 
wildest hope, that of seeing a Welshman wearing “ the crown of 
London.” Naturally enough, therefore, the descendants of the 
old Welsh gentry began to look towards England for recognition 
and preferment, and their interest in their own little country 
necessarily began to wane. The result was that the traditional 
patrons of the Welsh muse could no longer understand the 
language of the poets, and the poets were forced to seek some 
more profitable employment, besides, the old conditions were 
changing ; the medieval traditions were indeed dying hard, 
but it gradually and imperceptibly came about that the poets of 
the older school had no audience. The only poets who still 
followed the old traditions were the rich farmers who “ sang 
on their own land,” as the Welsh phrase goes. A new school, 
however, was rising. The nation at large had a vast store of 
folk-poetry, full of all the poetical characteristics of the Celt, 
and it was this very poetry, despised as it was, that became 
ultimately the groundwork of the new literature. 

The first landmark in this new development was the publica- 
tion in 1621 of Edmwnd Prys’s metrical version of the Psalms 
(followed by later editions in 1628, 1630, 1638 and 1648), and of 
the first poem of the Welshmm's Candle (Cannwyll y Cymry) 
of Rhys Pritchard, vicar of Llandovery (1569-1644). This was 
published in 1646. llicse works were not written in the old 
metres peculiar to Wales, but in the free metres, like those of 
English poetry. The former work is of the utmost importance, 
as these Psalms were about the first metrical hymns in use. 
They are often rugged and uncouth, but many of the verses — 
such as the 23rd Psalm — have a haunting melody of their own, 
which grips the mind once and for ever. The second work, the 
first complete edition of which was published in 1672, consisted 
of moral verses in the metres of the old folk-songs {Penillion 
Telyn), and for nearly two centuries was the ” guide, philosopher 
and friend ” of the common people. Many other poets of the 


early part of this period wrote in these metres, such as Edward 
Dafydd 0 Fargam (fl. 1640), Rowland Fychan, Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd and William Phylip (d. 1669). Poetry in the free 
metres, however, was generally very crude, until it was given 
a new dignity by the greatest poet of the period, Huw Moms o 
Bont y Meibion (1622-1709). Most of his earlier compositions, 
which are among his best, and which were influenced to a great 
extent by the cavalier poetry of Enghuid, are love poems, perfect 
marvels of felicitous ingenuity and sweetness. He fixed the 
poetic canons of the free metres, and made what was before 
homely and uncouth, courtly and dignified. He wrote a cywydd 
marwnadto his contemporary , Edward Morns oV Perthi Llwydion 
(d. 1689), who was also a poet of considerable merit. Most of 
his work is composed of “ moral pieces ” and carols. Other 
poets of the period were Sion Dafydd Las (1650-1691), who was 
among the last of the family bards, and Dafydd J (jnes 0 Drefriw 
(fl. 1750). Towards the end of the period comes Lewys Moiy^s 
(1700-1765). II is poetry alone does not seem to warrant his 
fame, but he was the creator of a new period, the inspirer and 
the patron of Goronwy Owen. According to the lights of the 
i8th century, he was, like his brothers Richard and William, 
a scholar. His poctiy, except a few well-known pieces, will 
never be popular, because it does not conform to modem canons 
of taste. His greatest merit is that he wrote the popular poetry 
then in vogue with a scholar’s elegance. 

8. The Revivaly — The two leading figures in this 

period are Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) and William Williams, 
Pantycelyn (17 1 7-1 791). Goronwy Owen wrote all his poetry 
in the cynghanedd, and his work gave the old metres a new life. 
He raised them from the neglect into which they had fallen, 
and caused them to be, till this day, the vehicle of half the poetical 
thought of Wales. But he was in no way a represen Uitive of 
his age ; he, like Milton, sang among a crowd of inferior poets 
themes quite detached from the life of his time, so that he also, 
like his English brother, lacks ” human interest.” After Dafydd 
ab Gwilym, he is the greatest poet who sang in the old metres, 
and the influence of his correct and fastidious muse remains to 
this day. William Williams, however, wrote in the free metres in 
a way that was astoundingly fresh. It is not enough to say of 
him that he was a hymnologist ; he is much more, he is the 
national poet of Wales. He had certainly the loftiest imagina- 
tion of all the poets of five centuries, and his influence on the 
Welsh people can be gauged by the fact that a good deal of his 
idiom and dialect has fixed itself indelibly on modern literary 
Welsh. Besides the hymns, he wrote a religious epic, Theo- 
memphus, which is to this day the national epic of evangelical 
Wales. Even as Goronwy Owen is the father of modern Welsh 
poetry in the old metres, so William Williams is the great fountain- 
head of the Jree metres, because he set aflame the imagination 
of every poet that succeeded him. With two such pioneers, it is 
natural that the rest of this period should contain many great 
names. Thomas Edwards (Twm o’r Nant) (1739-1810) has 
been. called by an unwarrantably bold hyperbole, “the Welsh 
Shakespeare.” Most of his works are interludes and ballads, 
and he used to be very popular with the common people ; he 
is, to this day, probably the oftenest quoted of all the Welsh 
poets. William Wynn, rector of Llangynhafal (1704-1760), 
is the author of a ^"Cywydd of the Great Judgment,” which 
bears comparison with Goronwy Owen’s masterpiece. Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir) (1731-1789) was famous both as 
a poet and as a scholar and antiquarian. Edward Rhisiart 
(1714-1777), the schoolmaster of Ystradmeurig, was a scholar 
and a writer of pastorals in the manner of Theocritus. Most 
of the other poets who flourished towards the end of this period 
— Dafydd Ddu Eryri (1760-1822), Gwallter Mechain (1761- 
1849), Robert ab Gwilym Ddu (1767-1850), Dafydd lonawr 
(1751-1827), Dewi Wyn o Eifion (1784-1841) — were brought 
into prominpnee by the Eisteddfod, which began to increase 
in influence during this period until it has become to-day the 
national festival. They all wrote for the most part in cynghaneddy 
and the work of nearly all of them is marked by correctness 
rather than by poetical inspiration. 
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M\^ddleton, by which he is best known, is his translation of the 
Fsaims (1603) into Welsh cywydd metre, a difficult and profitless 
experiment. 

With Edmwnd Prys (1541-1624), the famous archdeacon of 
Merioneth, we come to distinctly modem times. He is hardly 
a great poet, if we judge him by the canons which are now 
popular. His gift was a gift of terse and biting statement, and 
his cytvyddau on the whole have more of literary than of poetical 
merit. He was a man of vast learning, and his works are full 
of scholastic Euid often difficult allusions. His most famous 
cywyddau are those written in the literary quarrel between him 
and Wiliam Cynwal. “ Wiliam Cynwal,'^ says Goronwy Owen, 

“ though the greater poet, was like a man fighting with bare fists 
against complete armour,” and it may be freely granted that in 
this, the most famous quarrel in Welsh literature, the palm of 
victory rested with the contentious old ecclesiastic. W'e shall 
deal with the rest of Edmwnd Prys's literary' work in the section 
on the rise of popular poetry. 

Here the age of the cywydd and the awdl, as the chief forms of 
verse, ends. They appear agam in the succeeding centuries, but 
LIS aliens among a nation that no longer paid them homage. 
The distinctly Welsh fashion in song was dying out. 

6. Prose, One of the most striking features of 

Welsh literature is the almost entire absence of prose between 
1300 and 1550. The genius of the people has always been an 
eminently poetical and imaginative one, and the history of 
Wales, politically and socially, has always been a fitter subject 
for poetry than for prose. During this period, W’ales enjoyed a 
rest from propagandists and revolutionaries which has .seldom 
been the happy lot of any other nation — they lay content with 
their own old traditions, acquiescing proudly in their separation 
from the other nations of Europe, and in their aloofness from all 
the movements which shook England and the continent during 
those years. Dynasties came and went, one religion ousted 
another religion, a new learning exposed the absurdities of the 
old, but the Welsh, among their hills, knew nothing of it ; and 
when new ideas began to brood over the consciousness of the 
nation, they never got beyond the stage of providing new subjects 
for cywyddau. The Peasant Revolt, for instance, liad but little 
effect on Welsh history’, Its most important contribution to the 
heritage of the nation being lolo Gc)ch's superb Cywydd to the 
J.al>ourer.” P>cn the Reformation, which helped to change the 
whole fabric of English literature, had little effect on that of 
Wales, and the age of the cyivydd dragged out wearily its last 
years without experiencing the slightest quickening from the 
great movement which was remaking ICurope. Hardly a prophet 
or reactionary raised his voice in defence or condemnation, and 
the Welsh went on serenely making and reading poetry. The two 
political movements in which Wales was really interested, the 
revolt of Glyndwr and the accession of Henry VII., paid their 
tribute to its poetry alone, and both enterprises had sufficient of 
romance in tliem to repel the historian and to capture the poet. 
Naturally, therefore, we have no prose in this period, because 
there was no cause strong enough to produce it. What prose 
the nation required they found in the tales of romance, in the 
legends of Arthur and Charlemagne and the tirail, and, as for 
pedigrees and history, were they not written in cywyddau of 

the poets ? . L • • j / 

The little prose that was produced dunng this period (1300- 
15^0) was of an extraordinary kind. It was simply an exercise 
in long sentences and in curiously built compounds, and therefore 
more nearly allied to poetry. It generally took the form of dewtS" 
bethau, a list of the “ choice things ” of such and .such a person, 
or of the later triads (iriaedd), which, starting from an ancient 
nucleus, gradually grew till, at the present day, Wales lias a 
gnomic literature out of all proportion to the rest of its pros^ 
Modern Welsh prose, however, is only very indirectly connect^ 
with these compositions. It is almost altogether a product of the 
Biblical literature which began to appear after the R^ormatiqn, 
and we shall proceed to give here the main facts and dates in its 
development. The first Welsh book was printed m 1546. It 
consisted of extracts in Wel^ from the Bible and the Prayer 


Book, and a calendar. The author was Sir John Prys (1502^ 

' 555 )* The most important name in the early part of this period 
is William Salesbury (1520 ?-i6oo ?). His chief books were, 
A Dictionary in Englyske and Wdske (printed in 1547 ^ and pub- 
lished in facsimile reprint by the Cymmrodorion Society), 
Kynniver Llith a Ban (1551), the Prayer Book in Welsh (1567), 
and the most important of all his works, the translation of tlie 
New Testament (1567). It is difficult to form any estimate, at 
this distance of time, of the impetus which William Salesbuiy 
gave to Welsh prose, but it must be regretfully admitted that his 
great work was marred by many defects. He had a theory tliat 
Welsh ought to be written as much like Latin as possible, 
the result is tliat his language is very poor Welsh, botli in spelling 
and idiom ; it is an artificial dialect. It is a striking testimony, 
however, to his influence that many of the constructions and 
wortls which he manufactured are found to this day in correct 
literary Welsh. 

In 1567 was published a Welsh Grammar by Dr Gruff ydd 
Roberts, a Roman (Catholic priest living at Milan (reprinted in 
facsimile, Paris, 1883), and in 1583, under the direction of Dr 
Rhosier Smytli, his Dryeh Cristionogawl was published at Rouen. 
Many other important Welsh lxx>ks were produced during these 
years, but tlie work which may be reglt-ded as having the 
greatest influence on the subsequent literature of Wales was the 
translation of the Welsh Bible (1588) by Dr William Morgan 
(1547 ?-i6o 4), bishop of Elandaff, and afterwards f>f St Asaph. 
TlW Authorized Version (1620) now in use is a revision of this 
work by Dr Richard Parry, bishop of St Asaph (1560-1623). 
In 1592 the Welsh Grammar of Sion Dafydd Rhj^s {1534-1609) 
was published — a most valuable treatise on the language and on 
the rules of Welsh poetry. It was followed in 1621 by the Wtdsh 
Grammar, and in 1632 by the WeLih Dictionary of Dr John Davies 
o Fallwyd (1570 ?-i644). 

There are two prose compositions which stand entirely by 
themselves in this period of Bibles and grammars — the History 
of Ellis Gruffydd, and Morris Kyffin’s Defjyniad y Ffydd. The 
former was a soldier in the English army during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and wrote a long history of England from the 
earliest times to liis own day. This document, which has never 
been published, and which lies hidden away among the Mostyn 
MSS., is a most important and valuable original contribution to 
the history of the author’s contemporaries, and it sheds con- 
siderable light on the inner life of the court and the army. It is 
written in a delightfully easy style, conUasting favourably with 
the still diction of this period of translations. The work of 
Morris Kyffin (15.S5 which we have mentioned is a 

translation of Bishop jewel’s Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
(1562) and was published in 1595. This work is tlie first piece 
of modern Welsh prose within reacli of the ordinary reader, 
written in the rich idiom of the spoken Welsh. It is a precursor 
of many other Iwoks of its kind, a long series culminating in 
tlie immortal Bardd Cwsc. In this sense Morris Kyffm may 
with perfect justice be hailed as tlie father of modern Welsh 
prose. 

Most of the works which were afterwards written in the strong 
idiomatic Welsh of Morris Kyffin were on religious subjects, and 
many o( them were translated, from the English. The first was 
Ymarfer 0 Dduwioldeb (1630) by Rowland Vychan g Gaergai (a 
translation of Bailey’s Practice of Piety), which was followed in 
163a by Dr John Davies’s Uyfr y Resolution, and in 1666 by 
Hanes y Ffydd Ddiffuanl (A History of the True Faith) by 
Charles Edwards. All these authors and many of their successors 
were strong adherents of the Established Church, which was then 
intensely Welsh in sentiment. But in the midst of these church- 
men, a flame-bearer of dissent appeared — ^Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd, who published in 1653 “ a mystery to be understood 
of some, and scorned of others ” — Uyfr y Tri Aderyn.(Thc Book 
of the Three Birds). It is in the form of a discussion between 
the eagle (Cromwell), the dove (Dissent) and the raven (the 
Established Church). This book is certainly the most important 
original composition published during the 17th century, and to 
this day remains one of the widely-read classics of the Welsh 
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Gododin with Notes and Translation, ed. by T. Powcl (London. 1888) ; 
R, Williams, Selections from the Hengwrt MSS. (2 vols., London, 
1876-1892); T. Powel, Ystorya de Carolo Magno (T-ondon, 1883), 
Psalmau Dafydd trans. by W. Morgan (facsimile. 1896) ; Owen Jones 
(Myfyr) and W. Owen (Pughe), Barddoniaeth Dafydd ab Gwilym 
(Txindon, 1789) ; Walter Davies and J. Jones, Poetical Works of 
Lewis Glyn Cothi (1837); Prince Louis Bonaparte, Aihrawaetk 
Gristnogavl by Morys Clynoc (facsimile London, 1880); Walter 
Davies. Caniadau Huw Morns (2 vols., 1823). Psalmau Dafydd gan 
W. Middleton (Llanfair, 1827) ; J. Morris Jones, Gweledugaethai y 
Bardd ewse gan Elis Wynne (Bangor, 1898) ; R. Jones, The Poetical 
Works of Goronwy Owen (2 vols., London, 1876) ; W. J. Grufifydd, 
Cywyddatt Goronwy Owen (Newport, 1906) ; T. E. Ellis. Gweithiau 
Morgan Llwyd (Bangor, 1899) ; J. H. Davies, Yn y Llvvyr hwn 
(Bangor, i«)02) ; S. J. Evans, Drych y Prif Oesoedd gan Th. Evans 
(Bangor, 1902) ; W. 'P. Williams, Defjyniad Ffydd Eglwys Loegr gan 
Morys Kyffln (Bangor, 1908) ; N. C'ynhalal Jones, Gweithiau Il\ 
Wtlltams Panfytelyn (2 vols., 1887-1891} ; O. M. Edwards, Gweithiau 
Islwyn {iSi)7).' (W. J. C.) 

V. Breton Literature. — Unlike the literature of Wales, the 
literature of Brittany i.s destitute of originality, and we find 
nothing to compare with the Mabinogton. Till the 19th century 
all the monuments which have come down to us are copies of 
French models, though the retention down to the 17th century of 
that intricate system of versification found in Welsh and Cornish 
may indicate that what was really Breton in spirit has not 
been preserved (v. J. Loth, La Metrique galloise^ ii. 177-203). 
It is usual to divide the literature into three periods in con- 
formity with the language in which the monuments are written — 
Old, Middle, and Modern Breton. No connected monuments of 
the first period (8th to 1 Uh centuries) have come down to us. 
For our knowledge of the language of this period we must have 
recourse to the manuscripts containing glosses and the names 
occurring in ancient documents. The chief collections of glosses 
are (i) the Oxford glo.sse.s on Eutychius j (2) the Luxemburg 
glos.s*es ; (3) the Bern glos.ses on Virgil ; (4) the glosses on 
Amalarius (Corpus Christi, Cambridge) ; (5) five Collaiiones 
Canonum, the chief manuscripts being at Paris and Orleans. All 
these glosses have been publi.shed in one volume by J. lyolh 
( Vocabulaire Vieux-Breion, Paris, 1884). From a linguistic point 
of view the Breton names in the Latin lives of saints are very 
important, particularly those of St Samson, St Paul, Aurelian, 
St Winwaloe, St Ninnoc, St Gildas and St Brieuc. Of even 
greater value are the names in the Charter of Redon, which was 
written in the nth century, but dates largely from the 9th 
(published by A. dc Courson, 1865) ; we may also mention the 
Charter of Landevennec (nth century). In the Middle Breton 
period, which extends from the nth to the 17th centuries, wc are 
obliged, down to the 1 5th century, to rely on official documents 
such as the Charter of Quimperle. French seems to have been 
the language of the aristocracy and the medium of culture. 
Hence the oldest connected texts are either translated or imitated 
from French, and are full of French words. We might mention a 
Book of Hours belonging to the i6th century, published by 
Whitley Stokes, and three religious poems bound up with the 
Grand Mystere de Jisus] further, the L/’/f <?/ 5 / 1576) in 
prose (published by Ernault, Rcime celtique^ viii. 76), translated 
from the Golden Legend, the Mirror of Death, containing 3360 
verses, which was composed in 1519 and printed in 1576, the 
Mirror of Confession, a translation from the French in prose 
(1621), the Christian Doctrine, a translation in verse (1622), 
a collection of carols {An Nouelou ancien, 1650, Rev, cell, vols. 
x.-xiii.) and the Christian Meditations of J. Cadcc, 1651 {Rev, Celt, 
XX. 56). The earliest Breton printed work is the Catholicon of 
Jean Lagadeuc, a Breton-Latin-French dictionary, dated 1464 
but printed first in 1499 (reprinted by R. F. Le Men, Lorient, 
1867). Modern Breton begins with the orthographical reforms 
of the Jesuit, Julien Maunoir, whose grammar {Le Sacri College 
de Jesus) and dictionary appeared in 1659. Throughout the 
modern period we find numerous collections of religious poems 
and manuals of devotion in prose and verse, which we cannot 
here attempt to enumerate. But the bulk of Breton litera- 
ture before the 19th century consists of mysteries and miracle 
plays. This class of literature had a tremendous vogue in 
Brittany, and the native stage was only killed about 1850. 
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It is stated, for instance, that no less than 15,000 copits 
were sold of the Tragedy of the Four Sons of Aymon, first 
published in 1815. It is impossible to give the titles of all the 
dramas which have come down to us (about 1 20). The manuscript 
collection of the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris is described 
in the Revue celtique, xi. 389-423 (many since published) and 
Le Braz gives a useful list of other manuscripts in the biblio- 
graphical appendix to his Theatre celtique, A few of these plays 
belong to the Middle Breton period. The Life of St Nonn, tlie 
mother of St David, belongs to the end of the 15th century, 
and follows the Latin life (published by Ernault in the Retme 
celtique, viii. 230 fi., 405 ff.). Le Grand Mystere de Jesus 
(1513) follows the French play of Arnoul Gresban and Jean 
Michel (published by H. dc la Villemarqu^, Paris, 1865). A 
French original is also followed in the Mystere de Sainte Barbe 
(1st ed., 1557, 2nd ed., 1647, reprinted by Ernault, Nantes, 
1885) These mystciy plays may be divided into four categories 
according to the subjects with which they deal : ( i ) Old Testa- 
ment subjects ; (2) New Testament subjects ; (3) lives of 
saints ; (4) romances of chivalry. There is occasionally a dash of 
local colouring in these plays ; but the subject matter is taken 
from French sources or, in the case of the third category, from 
Latin lives. Even when the life of a Breton saint, e.g. St 
Gwennole, is dramatized, the treatment is the traditional one 
accorded to all saints of whatever origin. Amongst the most 
favourite subjects in addition to those already mentioned we may 
note the following : Vie des quatre fils Aymon, Ste Tryphine et Le 
roi Arthur, IJuon de Bordeaux, Vie de Louis Kwiius, Robert le 
Viable, These mysteries commonly contain from 5000 to 9000 
lines of either 12 or 8 syllables apiece. For tlic sake of complete- 
ness we may add the names of three farces, described by Lc 
Braz : Ar Farvel goapaer {Le bouffon moquetir), Ian Melarge 
{Mardi-gras), La Vie de Mardi-gras , de iriste Mine, sa femme, et de 
ses enfants. The actors, who were always peasants, came to be 
regarded with an unfavourable eye by the clergy, who finally 
succeeded in killing the Breton stage. 

We look in vain for any manifestation of originality in Breton 
literature until we reach the 19th century. The consciousness 
of nationality then awakened and found expression in verse. 

The movement led by Le Gonidec (described above in the 
section on Breton language) caused ardent patriots to endeavour 
to create a national literature, more especially when the attention 
of the whole world of letters was directed to Brittany after the 
publication of the Barzas Breiz. The most prominent of these 
pioneers were AUguste Brizeux, F. M. Luzel and Prosper Proux. 
Brizeux (1803-1858), better known as a French poet, wrote a 
collection of lyrics entitled Telen Arvor, or the Arnwrican Harp 
(Lorient, 1844, reprinted Paris, 1903). Luzels original com- 
positions were published under the title of Bepred Breizad, 
Toujours Breton (Morlaix, 1865), and Prosper Proux is known as 
the author of Canaouenno grh gant eur Chernewod (1838) and 
Ar Bombard Kerne, or The Hautboy of Cornouailles (Guingamp, 
1866). Dottin also mentions Telenn Remengol, by J. Lescour 
(Brest, 1867) ; Telenn Gwengam, by the same writer (Brest, 1869), 
a volume of Chansoniou by Y. M. Thomas (Lannion, 1870), and 
another by C. Rannou. This was a very creditable beginning, 
but the themes of these writers are apt to be somewhat conven- 
tional and the constant recurrence of the same situation or the 
same idea grows monotonous. An anthology of poems connected 
with this movement appeared at Quimperl^ in 1B62 under the 
title of Bleuniou Breiz, Poisies anciennes et modernes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (reprinted, Paris, 1905). Several of La Fontaine’s 
fables were published in a Breton dress by P. D. de Goesbriand 
(Morlaix, 1836), and a collection of fables in verse which is 
thought very highly of by cultivated Bretons appeared under the 
title of Marvaillou Grac^h koz by G. Milin (Brest, 1867). A book 
of Georgies in the dialect of Vannes appeared under the title of 
Levr al labourer (The Farmer’s Book) by I’Abb^ Guillome (Vannes, 
1849), and Le Gonidec prepared a translation of the Scriptures, 
which was revised by Troude and Milin, and published at St 
Brieuc in 1868. But the real literature of Brittany consists of 
legends, folk-tales and ballads. The first to tap this source was 
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Hersart de la Villemarqu^ (1815-18Q5), who issued in 1839 his 
famous collection of ballads entitled Barzas Breiz, but which 
cannot be regarded as an anthology of Breton popular poetry, 
'fhe publication of this work gave rise to a controversy which 
is almost as famous as that caused by Maepherson’s forgeries. 
Do la Villemarqu^ was endowed with considerable poetic gifts, 
and, coming as he did at a time when folk-poetry was the fashion, 
ho determined to collect the popular literature of his own country. 
However, he was not content to publish the poems as he found 
them circulating in Brittany. With the aid of several colla- 
borators he transformed his material, eliminating anything that 
was crude and gross. The poems included in his collection may 
be divided into three classes : (i) Poems rearranged by himself 
or others. U'hcse consist mainly of love-songs and ballads. 
(2) Modern poems transferred to medieval times. (3) Spurious 
poems dealing with such personages as Nominee and Merlin. 
The compiler of the Barzas Breiz unfortunately laboured under 
the delusion that these Breton folk-songs were in the first 
instance the work of medieval bards corresponding to Taliessin 
and Llywarrh Hen in Wales, and that it was possible to make 
them appear in their primitive dress. The very title of the 
collection indicates the artificial nature of the contends. For 
Barzas (in the 2nd edition of 1867 spelt Barzaz) is not a Breton 
word at all but is formed on Welsh barddas (bardic poems), 
h'or the whole controversy the reader may consult H. Gaidoz and 
P. S(^billot, “ Bibliographic des traditions et de la litt^rature 
popiilaire de la Bretagne” {Revue ceLtique, v. 277 ff., and 
(I. Dottin in the Retme de synthise historique, viii. 05 ff.). In 
Brittany it is usual to divide the popular poetry into gzverzwu 
and soniou. 'Fhe gwerziou (complaintcs) deal with local history, 
folk-lore, religious legends and superstitions, and are in general 
much more original than the other class. Tlic soniou consist of 
love-songs, satires, carols and marriage-lays, as well as others 
dealing with professional occupations, and seem in many cases 
to show traces of French influence. The first scholar who 
published the genuine ballad literature of Brittany was F. M. 
Luzel, who issued two volumes under the title of Gwerziou 
Breiz-Jzel, ehanis populaires de la Basse- Bretagne (Lorient and 
Paris, 1868, 1874). This collection contains several of the 
originals of poems in the Barzas Breiz. Luzel is also the author 
of a collection of Breton tales in h'rcnch translation, Contes 
hreitms recueillis et iraduiis par F. M. Luzel (QuimptrU, 1870). 
The same author published Les Legendes chretiennes de la Basse- 
Brctagne (Paris, 1881) and VcilUes hretonnes^iceurs, chants, 
eonles et rerits populaires des Bretons- Armorieains\^or]&\x, 1879). 
Another indefatigable collector of Breton legends is Anatolc le 
Braz, who was commissioned by the minister of public instruction 
to investigate the stories current with reference io An Ankou 
(death). Lc Braz’s results are to be found in his La Legende de 
la mart (1902 2). A well-known collection of stories with a 
French translation was issued by the lexicographer Troude under 
the title of Ar marvaiUer hrezounek (Brest, 1870), and one of the 
most popular books at the present day is Ptpt Gonto, by A. le Moal 
(St Brieuc, vol. i. 1902, vol. ii. 1908). A recent collection of 
stories with a religious tendency is C. M. le PrcLt's Mawailhou ar 
Vreioned (Brest, 1907). The modem movement, which started 
in the ’nineties of last century, has already produced numerous 
dramas and volumes of lyrics, and it may now be affirmed in all 
seriousness that Brittany is producing something really national. 
The scope of the writers of the earlier movement was very 
limited and little originality was displayed in their productions. 
The literary output of the last ten years in Bnttony v 

be termed prodigious, and much of it reaches ^uite a high level. 
The dramas which are being produced are mainly propagandist 
in the interests either of the Union RSgionaliste BreUmne or of 
temperance reform. These are for the most part cpidt, 
but they have been received with great enthusiasm, and this has 
led to the revival of the old mysteries, though in a somewhat 
modified form. The foremost living writer is Fanch Jaffrennou, 
who writes under the name of Taldir'* (Brow of Steel) and is the 
author of two very striking volumes of Jy^ps— 
or Sighs (St Brieuc, 1899) and An Delen^ Dtr or The Harp of 


Steel (St Brieuc, 1900), The latter is the most interesting out- 
come of the modern movement. Among other poets we may 
mention N. Quellien (Annaik, Paris, 1880 ; Breiz, Poesies 
hretonnes, Paris, 1898), Krwan Berthou {Dre an Delen hag at 
c^horn-houd, Par la harpe et par le cor de guerre, St Brieuc, 1904), 
C. M. le Prat, who writes under the name of Klaoda {Mouez 
Reier Plougastel, “The Voice of the Cliffs of Plougastel,” St 
Brieuc, 1905), J. Cuillandre (Mouez an Aochou, La Voix des 
grh)es, Rennes, 1903), abbe Lec’hvien, Gwerziou ha soniou (St 
Brieuc, 1900), and, fuijher, two anonymous volumes of verse. 
An Tremener, Gwerziou ha soniou (Brest, 1900), and Kanaou- 
ennou Kerne (Brest, 1900). Two older collections are mentioned 
by Dottin — J. Cadiou, En Breiz- Izel (Morlaix, 1885) and Ivona 
(Morlaix, 1886), An anthology of latter-day lyrics appeared at 
Rennes in 1902 under the title of Bleuniou Breiz- Jzel, Dibab 
Barzoniezou. Of the numerous plays those most deserving of 
mention from a literary point of view are perhaps Ar Vezventi 
by T. le Garrec; the comedy Alanik al Louarn by J. M. Perrot 
(Brest, 1905) based on the farce of Pathelin ; Tanguy Malmancho, 
Le Conte de I'dme qui a faim, in which Breton superstitions 
connected with the spirits of the dead are introduced with 
strange effect ; J. le Bay on, En Eiitru Keriolet (Vannes, 1902), 
which deals with the life and death of a blaspheming Breton 
nobleman of the early part of the 17th century ; F. Jaffrennou, 
PontkaUek (Brest, 1903), which tells of the betrayal of a noble 
Breton who was put to death by the French in 1720 ; and the 
farce Eur Pesk-Ehrel by L. Rennadis (Morlaix, 1900). 

Authorities. -A history of Breton literature does not exist, 
though we possess ample materials for such a work. The following 
works and articles may be consulted : G. Dottin, Revue de synthase 
historique, viii. 93-T04, contains a full bibliography; J. Loth. 
Chrestomathie hretonue (Paris, iSqo); L. C. Stern in Die Kultur d. 
Gegenwart, i. xi. r, pp. 132-137; A. le Braz, Le ThiAtre celtique 
{l*ariK, 1004) ; H. Ciaidoz and P. S6billot, “ Bibliographie des 
traditions el de la litt^rature populaire de la Bretagne (Revue 
ceUique, v. 277-33H ; supplement by P. S6billot, Revue de Bretagne, 
de Vendee, et d' Anjou, 1894) ; F. M. Luzel, " Formules initiales et 
finales des conteurs cn Basse-Bretagne " [Revue celtique, iii. 336 ff.) ; 
L. F. Sauv6, “ Formulettes et traditions di verses de la Ba.s.se- 
Brctagnc " [Revue celtique, v. 137 ft.) ; Charmes, “ Oraisons et con- 
jurations magiques," ib. vi. 66 ft. ; ** Devinettes bretonnes,” ib, iy. 
60 ft.; *' Proverbes et dictons de la Basse-Bretagne, “ *6. i.-iii. 
For Breton proverbs see also A. Brizeiix, “ Fiirnez Breiz,’* in CEuvres 
de A. hrizeux (Paris, 1903) ; J. Loth, “ Chansons en bas-vannetais ” 
[Revue celtiqtic, vii. 171 ff.) ; N. Quellien, Chansons et danses des 
Bretons (l^ris, 1889) ; E. Ernault, " Chansons populaires ” [Revue 
celtique, xxiii. 121 ff.) ; P. le Roux, " Une Chanson bretonne du xviii® 
si^le " [Revue celtique, xtx. i). Since 1901 a complete bibliography of 
modem works pertaining to Breton language and literature appears 
from time to time in the Annates de Dreiapie. 

VI. Cornish Literature. — The literature of Cornwall is 
more destitute of originality and more limited in scope than that 
of Brittany, and it is remarkable that the medieval drama should 
occupy the most prominent place in both. The earliest Cornish 
we know consists of proper names and a vocabulary. About 200 
Cornish names occur among the manumissions of serfs in the 
Bodmin Go.spels (loth century). They were printed by 
Whitley Stokes in the Revue celtique, i. 232. Next comes the 
Cottonian Vocabulary, which seems to follow a similar Anglo- 
Saxon collection and is contained in a xath-century MS. at the 
British Museum. It consists of seven pages and the words are 
classified under various headings, such as heaven and earth, 
different parts of the human body, birds, beasts, fishes, trees, 
herbs, ecclesiastical and liturgical terms. At the end we find a 
number of adjectives. This vocabulary was printed by Zeuss \ 
p. 1065, and again in alphabetical order by Norris in the Ordinalia, 
The language of this document is termed Old Cornish, although 
the forms it contains correspond to those of Mid. Welsh and 
Mid. Breton. 

The first piece of connected Cornish which we know consists of 
a poem, or portion of a play (?), of forty-one lines discovered by 
Jenner in the British Museum. This fragment was probably 
written about 1400 and deals with the subject of marriage 
(edited by W. Stokes in the Revue ceUique, iv. 258). A litfle 
later is the Poem of Mount Calvary or (he Passion, of which 
five MSS. are in existence. The poem has been twice printed, 
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first by Davies Gilbert with English translation by John Keigwin 
(1826), and again by W. Stokes for the London l*hilological 
Society in 18O2. It consists of 259 stanzas ot eight lines of 
seven syllables apiece, and contains a versified narrative of the 
events of the Passion made up from the Gospels and apocryphal 
sources, notabl>’ the Gosf)el of Nicodemus. But the bulk of 
Cornish literature is riiade up of plays, and in this connexion it 
may be noted that there still exist in the west of Cornwall the 
remains of a number of open-air amphitheatres, locally called 
plan an guari^ where the plays seem to< have been acted. The 
earliest representatives of this kind of literature in Cornwall 
form a trilogy going under the name of Ordinalia, of which 
three MSS. are known, one a 15th-century Oxford MS. from 
which the t\\c) others are copied. ’I'he Ordinalia were published 
by Edwin Norris under the title of The Ancient Cornish Drama 
(tlxford, 1859). The first play is called Ortgo Mundi and deals 
with events from the Old Testament down to the building of 
S()lomon'’s temple, 'fhe second play, the Passto Domini^ goes 
on without interruption into the third, the Resurrcciio Domini y 
which embraces the Harrowing of Hell, the Ke.surrertion and 
Ascension, the legend of St Veronica and Tiberius, and the 
death of Pilate. Here again the pseudo-Gospel of Nicodemus 
is drawn upon, and interwoven with the Scriptural narrative 
we find the l^egend of the Ooss. As the title Ordinalia indicates, 
these plays are of learned origin and are imitated from English 
sources. 'I'he popular name for these dramas, gudri-mirkUy 
is a literal translation of the English term miracle play, and 
Norris shows that whole piissages were translated word for word. 
Many of the events are represented as having taken place in 
well-known Cornish localities, but apart from this scarcely any 
traces of originality can be discovered. The same remark holds 
good in the case of another play, Beunans Meriasek or the Lije 
of St Meriasek. This deals in an incoherent manner with the 
life and death of Meriasek (in Breton Meriadek). the son of a 
duke of Brittany, and interwoven with this theme is the legend 
of St Silvester and the emperor Constantine, quite regardless 
of the circumstance that St Silvester lived in the 4th and St 
Meriasek in the 7th century. I’he MS. of this play was written 
by Dominus Hadton ” in the year J504, and is preserved in the 
Peniarth library. The language is more recent than that of the 
Ordinalia, and there is a certain admixture of English, 'J’he 
Life of St Meriasek falls into two parts, and at the end of each the 
spectators arc inVited to carouse. St Meriasek was in earlier 
times the patron saint of Camborne, where his fountain is still 
to be seen and pilgrims to it were known by the name of Merra- 
sickers. In this play, consequently, we might expect to find 
something really Cdmish. Bdt le Braz has shown that the 
author of this motley drama was Content to draw hiS materials 
from Latin and English lives of saints. The Storj^ of Meriasek 
himself was taken from a Breton source and closely resembles 
the narrative of the 17th-century Breton hagiographer, Albert 
le Grand. I'he last play we have to mention is Gwreans an Bys 
(I'hc Creation of the World), of which five Complete copies are 
known. Two of these are in the Bodleian and one in the British 
Museum, which also possesses a further fragment. The oldest 
text was revised by WilKam Jordan of Helston in 1611, but 
there are indications that parts of it at any rate are older than 
the Refoi'mation. This play bears a great resemblance to the 
first part of the Otigo Mundi, and fnay have been imitaifed from 
it. It was printed first by Davies Gilbert in 1827 with a transla- 
tion by J ohn KeigWin, and agaifi by W. Stokes in the Traniactiom 
of the London Society fot 1864, The language shows 

considerable signs Lucifer and his angels are often 

made to speak Engliilhwhte only other original compositions 
of any length written ilfrG^nish are Nebbaz GerriUu dro 'iho 
Carnoaek{A Few Words about'Cornish), by John Bosoh (printed 
in the Jotemal of the Royal Institution of CorHundt, 1879); and the 
Storyf of John of Chy-an-Hur (Ram's House), a foik^tale which 
apfpears in Ireland and elsewhere. The latter was ]^rinted in 
Tdiuyd's Oranimar and in Pryce’s Art^aeolopa. Andrew Horde's 
Booke of the Introduction of Kriowtoige (1542) cbntalhis some 
Comish conversations (see /. celt. Lexiko^aphie,vtA. i.), 


and in Carew’s Survey of Cornwall a number of words and phrases 
are to be found. Apart frexm the Cornish pi'eface Ui Lhuyd’s 
(rrammar, tht other renaains of the language consist of a few 
songs, verses, proverbs, epigrams, epitaphs, maxims, letters, 
conversations, mottoes and translations of chapters and passages 
of Scripture, the Lord s Prayer, the Creed, the C'ommandments, 
King Charles’s Letter, &c. These fragments are to lx? found 
(t) in the Gwavas MS. in the British Museum, a collection 
ranging in date from 1709 to 1736 ; (2) in the Borlase MS. 
(1750); (3) in Prj'^ce’s Archadologia Cormi-Brilannica (1790); 
(4) in D. Gilbert’s editions' of the Poem of the Passion (1826) 
and the Creation of the World (1827). They are enumerated, 
clas.sified and described by jenner in his Handbook. 

Atttuortttfs. — H. Jfntior, Jt'audhooh of the Cornish iMUf^ua^c 
(London, 1904); A. lo Bmz. Lv 1 hedtre celtiqve (Paris, njo^)] E. 
NorrLs. t'he .Im.ient Corntsh Drama (2 vols., Oxford, 1859) ; 'J'. C. 
J’otcT. 1 he Old Cornish Drama (London, 1906); L. C. Stern, Die 
Kiittur d. Cegenwart, i. Xi. 1, pp. 1 (E- 1'. 

C£LT» a word in common use among British and French 
archaeologists to describe the hatchets, adzes or chisels of chipped 
or sliaped stone used by primitive man. The word is variously 
derive^ from the Welsh cellt. a flintstone (that being the material 
of whieib the weapons are chiefly made, though celts of basalt 
felstone and jade are found) ; from being supposed to be the 
implement peculiar to the ('eltic peoples ; or from a Low Latin 
word ceUts, a chisel. 'I'he last derivation is more probably 
correct. The word liiis come to be somewliat loosely applied to 
metiil as well as stone axe-heads. The general form of stone celts 
is that of blades approaching an oval in section, with sides more 
or less straight and one end broader and sharper than the other. 
In length they vary from about 2 to as much as 16 in. The 
largest and finest specimens are found in Denmark ; one in an 
English collection being of beautiful white flint 13 in. long, i J in. 
thick and 3! in. broad. Those found in Denmark are sometimes 
polished, but usually are left rough, 'rhose found in north- 
western Europe are ground to a more or less smooth surface. 
Tliat some were })eld in the hand and others fixed in wooden 
handles is clear from the presence of peculiar polished spaces 
produced by the friction of the wood. In the later stone adzes 
holes are sometimes found pierced to receive the handles. 

The bronze celts vary in size from an inch to a foot in Icngt^ 
The earlier specimens are much like the stone ones in shape and 
design, but the later manufactures show a marked improvement, 
the metal beir^ usually pierced to receive the handles. It is 
noteworthy thm the celtmakers never cast their axes with a 
transverse hplc through which the handle might pass. Bronze 
celts are usually plain, but some are ornamented with riSfges, 
dots or lines. That they were made in the counti ies where they 
are found is proved by the presence of moulds. 

A point worthy of mention is the position which stone celts 
hold in the folk-lore and superstitious beliefs of many lands. 
In the West of England the country folks believe the weapons 
fell originally from the sky as “ thunderbolts," and that the water 
in wiiich they, are boiled is a specific for rheumatism. In the 
North and Scotland they are preservatives gainst cattle diseases. 
In Brittany a stone celt is thrown into a well to purify the water. 
In Sweden ; they arc regarded as a protection against lightning. 
In Norway the belief is that, if they are genuine thunderbolts, a 
thread tied round them when placed on hot coals will not burn 
but will .become moist. In Germany, Spain, Italy, the same 
beliefs prevail. In Japan the stones are accounted of medicinal 
yalue> while in Burma and Assam they are infallible specifics for 
ophthalmia. In Africa .U^ey are tire weapons of the Thunder- 
God. In India and among the Greeks the hatchet appears to 
have l;iad a sacred importance, derived, cjoubtless, from the 
universal superstitious awe with which these weapons of pre- 
historic man were n^rded. 

S<^f Sir Ju Evanft's Stone Imptements of Grecet Britain', 

Iwd A vebury's Prehistoric Times (1863-1900) and Origin oj dvilisa^ 
lion (1870) ; E. B. Tylorjs Anthropology, and Primitive Culture, &c. 
For the history of polished stone axes up to the 17th century see 
Di' 'Marcel Bkndouin and ‘Bbrniernftre in the Bulletin de la 

SocUti d'.inthropologie de PurU, lAplriUMay i905, 
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CELTES, KONRAD (1459-1508), German humajiist.and T^tiw 
poet, ti\c son of .a vintner named Pickel (of which Celles is the 
Greek translation)^ was bom at Wipfeld near Schweinfurt. He 
early ran away from home to avoid being set to his father s 
trade, and at Heidelberg was lucky enough to find a generous 
patron in Johann von Halberg and a teacher in Agrirola. After 
the death of the latter (1485) Celles led the wandering life of 
a sch(jJar of the Renaissance, visiting most of the countries of 
the continent, teaching in various vmiversities, and everywhere 
establishing learned societies on the model of the academy of 
Pomponius Laetus at Romc« Among these was the Sodalilas 
littcraria Rhefiana or CeLtica at Mainz (1491). In i486 lie pub- 
lished his first book, Ars versificandi et carminum, which created 
an immense sensation and gained him the honour of being 
crowned as the first# poet laureate of Germany, the ceremony 
being performed by the emperor Frederick 111 . at the diet of 
Nuremberg in 1487. In 1497 he was appointed by the emperor 
Maximilian 1. professor of poetry and rhetoric at Vienna, and in 
1 502 was made head of the new Collegium Poetarum et MatUe- 
maticorum, with the right of, conferring llie laureateship. He 
did much to introduce system into the methods of teaching, to 
purify the Latin of learned intercourse, and to further tlie study 
of the classics, especially the Greek. But he was more than a 
mere classicist of the Renaissance. He was keenly interested in 
history and topography, especially in tliat of his native country. 
It was he who first unearthed (in the convent of St Emmeran at 
Regensburg) the remarkable Latin poems of the nun Hrosvitha 
of (iandersheim, of wliich he published an edition (Nuremberg, 
1501), the historical poem Li^urinus sive de rebus f^esiis h'rederici 
primi imperatoris libri x, (Augsburg, 1507), and the celebrated 
map of tlie Roman empire known as the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(after Konrad Peutinger, to whom he left it). He projected a 
great work on Germany ; but of this only the Germania generalis 
and an historical work in prose, De originey siiu, moribus et 
insiitutis Nurimbergae libeUuSy saw the light. As a writer of 
Latin verse Celtes far surpassed any of his predecessors. He 
composed odes, elegies, epigrams, dramatic pieces and an un- 
finished epic, the Theodor iceis. 11 is epigrams, edited by Hart- 
felder, were published at Berlin in 1881. His editions of the 
classics are now, of course, out of date. He died at Vienna on 
the 4th of February 1508. 

For a full list of CcHcs’s works see Engelbert Klupfel, De vita H 
Ccuradi Celiis (2 vols., Freiburg, 1827) ; also Johann Asch- 
baeh, Die fruheren Wanderjahre des Conrad Celtes (Vitmna, 1869); 
liartmann. Konrad Celtes in Nurnberg (Nuremberg, 1889)* 

CELTIBERIA, a term used by Greek and Roman writers to 
denote, sometimes the whole north-cast of Spain, and sometimes 
the north-east part of the central plateau of the peninsula. 
The latter was probably the correct use. The Celtiberi, in this 
narrower sense, were not so much one tribe as a group of cantons — 
Arevaci, Pelendones, Berones and four or five other$. They were 
the must warlike people in Spain, and for a long time offered, a 
stubborn resistance to the Romans. Originally (Carthaginian 
mercenaries, th^ were induced to serve the Romans in a similar 
capacity, and Livv^ (xxiv. 49) distinctly states that they lyere the 
first mercenaries in tfie Ionian army. They did not, however, 
keep faith, and several campaigns were undertaken against them. 
In 179 B.c. the whole country was subdued by T. Sempronius 
Gracchus, who l^y his generous treatment of the vanquished 
gained their esteem and affection. In 153 they again revolted, 
and were not finally overcome until the capture of Numantia 
(133). 'J'he twenty years’ war waged round this city, and its 
siege and destruction by Scipio the Younger (133 b.c.) form only 
the most famous episode in the long struggle, which has left its 
mark in entrenchments near Numantia excavated in 1906-1907 
by German archaeologists. After the fall of Numantia, and still 
more after the death of Sertorius (72 B.c.), the Celtiberians 
l)ecame gradually romanized, and town life grew up among their 
valleys ; Clunia, for instance, became a Roman municipality, 
and ruins of its walls, gates and theatre testify to its civilization ; 
while Bilbilis (Bambola), another municipality, was the birth- 
place of the eminently Roman poet Martial. The Celtiberians 


may have been so called because they were thought, to be the 
descendants of Celtic immigrants from Gaul into Iberia (Spain), 
or because they were regarded (cf. Lucan iv. 9) as a mixed race 
of Celts and Spaniards (Iberians) ; in either case tlie name repre- 
sents a geogrimher’s theory rather than an ascertained fact. 
That a strong Celtic clement existed in Spain is proved both by 
numerous traditipns and by the more trustworthy evidence of 
place-names. The Okie place-names of Spain, however, are 
not confined to Celtiberia or even to the north and east ; they 
occur even in the south and west. 

A long descrii)tioii of the manners and customs of the Ckiltibcri 
is given by Diodorlis Siculus (v. 33, 34). Their country was rough 
and unfruitful as a whole (barley, however, w’as cultivated), being 
chiefly used for the j>asture ol sheep. Its inhabitants either led a 
nomadic lile or occu})ied small villages ; Urge towns were lew. 
Their inlantry and cavalry were botli excellent. In battle, th<y 
adopted tin* wedge-shaped formation ol' the column. They carried 
double-edged swords and short daggers for use hand to hand, the 
steel of wliich was hardened by being buried underground ; their 
defensive armour was a light Gallic shield or a round wicker buckler, 
and greaves of felt round their legs. They wore brazen helmets 
with purjde civ-sts, and rough-haired black clq^ks, in which they slept 
on the bare ground. Like the Cantabri, they w'ashed themselves with 
lirine instead of water. They were said to offer .sacrifice to a nameless 
god (StraliO in. p. t<') 4) at the time of the full moon when all tlic 
household danced together betore the doors ol the houses. Although 
cruel to their enemies, they were hospitable to strangers. They ate 
meat oi all kinds, and drank a kind of mead. E, Hiibner's article 
in Pauly- Wissowa’s Kenleneyu lopadie, iii. (1886-1893). collects all 
the ancient references, which are almost all brief, Strabo’s notice 
(bk. iii.), liksed perhaps on Poscidonius, is fulle.st. (F. J. H.) 

CEMENT (from Lat. raementum, rough pieces of stone, a 
shortened form of caedimentum , from caedere, to cut), apparently 
first used of a mixture of broken stone, tiles, &c., with some 
binding material, and hence of any material capable of adhering 
to, and uniting into a coherent mass, fragments of a substance 
not in itself adhesive. The term is often applied to adhe.sive 
mixtures employed to unite objects or parts of objects (see below), 
but in engineering, when used without qualification, it means 
Portland cement, its modifications and congeners ; these arc all 
hydraulic cements, i.e. when set they resist the action of water, and 
can, under favourable conditions, be allowed to set under water. 

Hydraulic Cements. - It was well known to builders in the 
earliest historic times that certain limes would, when set, resist 
the actibit of water, i.e. were hydraulic ; it was also known that 
this property could be conferred on ordinary' lime by admixture 
of silicious materials such as pozzuolana or tufa. We ha\'e here 
the two classes into which hydraulic cements are divided. 

When pure cha)k or limestone is “ burned,” i.e, heated in a 
kiln until its carbonic acid has been driven off, it yields pure liinq. 
This slakes violently with water, giving slaked lime, 
which can be made into a smooth paste with water 
and mixed with sand to form common mortar. The cnaent* 
setting of the mortar is due to the drying of the lime 
(a purely physical phenornenon, no chemical action occurring 
between the lime and, the sand). The function of the sand is 
simply that of a diluent to prevent imduc shrinkage and cracking 
m drying. Subsequent hardening of the mortar is caused by 
the? gradual absorption of carbonic acid from the air Ijy the lime, 
a skin of carbonate of lime being formed ; but the action Ls 
superficial. Mortar made from pure or “ fat ” lime cannot with- 
stand the action of water, and is only used for work done ,^ove 
water-level. If, however, such “ fat ” lime is mixed in the 
presence of water, not with sand but with silica in an ^Active 
form, i.e. amorphous and (generally) hydrated, or with a l^pikte 
containing silica in an active condition, it will unite 
silica and form a silicate of lime capable of resisting tbraMion 
of’ water. The mixture of the lime and active silica or us a 

pozzubjanic cement. The simplest of all pozzuolanic 
would be a mixture of pure lime and hydrated siUca, but though 
the latter is prepared artificially for various purposes, it is too 
expensive to be used as a cement material. A similar obstacle 
lies in the way of using a certain native form of active silica, 
viz. kieselguhr, for it is too valuable as an absorbent of nitro- 
glycerine, for the manufacture of dynamite, to be available for 
making pozzuolanic cement. There are, however, many silicious 
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substances occurring abundantly in nature which can thus be 
used. They are mostly of volcanic origin, and include pumice, 
tufa, santorin earth, trass and pozzuolana itself. The following 
analyses show their general composition : — 



Neapolitan 

POZZUO' 

lana 

(per cent). 

Roman 

Pozzuo- 

lana 

(per cent). 

Tra-ss 
(per cent). 

Soluble silica (SiO-..) . 

27 *Ho 

32.64 

1 0*32 

Insoluble silicious re.sidue 

35-38 

25*94 

•50*40 

Alumina (Al./.).,) 

Ferric oxide (Fe.jO.,) . 

j TO* Ho 

22*74 { 

13.80 

3*10 

Lime (CaO) 

5*08 

4*00 


Magnesia (MgO) 

^•35 

i -37 

0*13 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO^,) 

T race 

Trace 


Combined water (H./;)) 

’I 

8*02 1 

7-57 

Carbonic anhydride (CO-j) 

j- 4*27 

Moisture 


5'^4 

Alkalis and loss 

0*72 

4 -. 3 .^ 

0.58 


100*00 

1 100*00 

1 

1 100*00 


An artificial product which serv es perfectly as a pozzuolana is 
granulated l>last- furnace slag. The slag, which must contain a 
high percentage of lime, is granulated l)y being run while fused 
into abundance of water. This granulated slag differs from the 
same slag allowed to cool slowly, in that a portion of the energ)' 
which it possesses while fused is retained after it has .solidified. 
It bears to ordinary slowly cooled slag a similar relation to that 
borne by plastic sulphur to ordinar>" crystalline sulphur. This 
potential energy becomes kinetic when the slag is brought into 
rontact with lime in the presence of water, and cfiuses the forma- 
tion of a true hydraulic silicate of lime. The following analysis 
shows the composition of a typical slag ; 

Per Cfut. 


Insohibh' residue 
Silica (SiO,,) 

Alumina (A IX).,) . 
Mansanous oxide (MnO) 
Lime (CaO) 

Mai'nc.sia (MgO) 

Soda (Na./)) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO.,) 
Sulphur (S) . . . 


Deduct oxygen equivalent to sulphur 


i‘t)4 


0-44 

42«2i 
3 - 1 ^^ 
o* 70 


0-45 

tioi 

100*30 

1*10 


00' 20 

Granulated slag of this character is ground with slaked lime 
intil both materials are in a state of fine division and intimately 
■nixed. The usual proportions are three of slag to one of slaked 
ime by weight. The product termed slag cement sets slowly, 
)ut ultimately attains a strength scarcely inferior to that of 
Portland cement. Although it is cheap and suitable for many 
purposes, its use is not large and tends to decrease. Pozzuolanic 
cements are little used in England. Generally speaking, they 
ire only of local importance, their cheapness depending largely 
)n the nearness and abundance of some suitable volcanic deposit 
)f the trass or tufa class. They are not usually manufactured 
)y the careful grinding together of the pozzuolana and the lime, 
)ut are mixed roughly, a great excess of pozzuolana being 


employed. This excess does no harm, for that part which fails 
to unite with the lime serves as a diluent, much as docs sand in 
mortar. In fact, ordinary pozzuolanic cement made on the spot 
where it is to be used may be regarded as a better kind of common 
mortar having hydraulic qualities. Good hydraulic mortars may 
be made from lime mixed with furnace ashes or burnt clay as the 
pozzuolanic constituent. 

Cements of the Portland type differ in kind from those of the 
pozzuolanic class ; they are not mechanical mixtures of lime and 
active silica ready to unite under suitable conditions, 
but consist of definite chemical compounds of lime and ctmJZ 
silica and lime and alumina, which, when mixed with 
water, combine therewith, forming crystalline substances of great 
mechanical strength, and capable of adhering firmly to clean inert 
material, such as stone and sand. They ar%made by heating to a 
high temperature an intimate mixture of a calcareous substance 
and an argillaceous substance. The commonest of such substances 
in England are chalk and clay, but where local conditions demand 
it, limestone, marl, shale, slag or any similar material may be 
used, provided that the correct proportions of lime, silica and 
alumina are maintained. The earliest forms of cements of the 
Portland class were the hydraulic limes. These arc still lai^ely 
used, and are prepared by burning limestones containing clayey 
matter. Some of these naturally possess a composition differing 
but little from that of the mixture of raw materials artifici- 
ally prepared for the manufacture of Portland cement itself. 
Although hydraulic limes havT been in use from the most ancient 
times, their true nature and the reason of their resistance to 
water hav^e only become known since 1791. Next in antiijuily 
to hydraulic lime is Roman cement, prepared by heating an 
indurated marl occurring naturally in nodules. Its name must 
not be taken to imply that it was used by the ancients ; in point of 
fact the manufacture of this substance dates back only to 1796. 

With the growth of engineering in the early part of the igtli 
I century arose a great demand for hydraulic cement. The supply 
of materials containing naturally suitable proportions of calcium 
carbonate and clay being limited, attempts were made to produce 
artificial mixtures which would serve a similar end. Among those 
who experimented in this direction was J oseph Aspdin, of Leeds, 
who added clay to finely ground limestone, calcined the mixture, 
and ground the product, which he called Portland cement. 
'I'he only connexion between l^ortland cement and the plate 
Portland is that the cement when set somewhat re.semble.s 
Portland stone in colour. True, it is possible to manufacture 
J*ortIand cement from Portland stone (after adding a suitable 
quantity of clay), but this is merely because Portland stone is 
substantially carbonate of lime ; any other limestone would serv^e 
equally well. Although Portland cement is later in date than 
either Roman cement or hydraulic lime, yet on account of its 
greater industrial importance, and of the fact that, being an 
artificial product, it is of approximately uniform composition 
and properties, it may conveniently be treated of first. The 
greater part of the Portland cement made in England is manu- 
factured on the Thames and Medway. The materials are chalk 
and Medway mud ; in a few works the latter is replaced by gault. 

The composition of typical samples of chalk and clay is shown in 
Ihe following analyses : — 


Chalk. 

1 Clay. 1 

Silioa (SiOg) .... 

Alumina 4 ferric oxide’ (AlgOa 4 
FegO,) . . . 

Lime (CaO) . . ; . 

Magnesia (MgO) .... 
Carbonic anhydride (COg) . 

Per cent. 
0*92 

0*24 

5 . 5*00 

0*36 

43*40 

99*92 

Insoluble silicious matter 

Silica (SiO..) 

Alumina (AlgOg) . 

Ferric oxide (Fe.^Oa) 

Linife (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) . 

Soda (Na.p) 

Potash (KP) 

Sodium chloride (NaCl) 
Combined water, organic 
matter, and loss 

Per cent. 
26*67 
3^*24 
16*60 
8*66 
0*25 
1*01 
1*00 
0-45 1 

* 1.86 

11*36 

100*00 

Consisting of 

Quartz (SiOg) 

Silica (SiOg) . 
Alumina (ALOg) 
Magnesia (MgO) 

Soda (NOgO) . 

19*33 

5.19 

1*47 

0*03 

0*65 

26*67 

J 

1 Fclspeir 
j 7 34 % 
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These materials are mixed in the proportion of about 3 : 1 by weight 
so that the dried mixture contains approximately 75 % of calcium 
Mlxlttw carbonate, the balance being clay. The mixing may be 
effected in several ways. The method once exclusively 
used consists in mixing the raw materials with a large quantity of 
water in a wash mill, a machine having radial horizon arms driven 
from a central vertical spindle and carrying harrows which stir up 
and intermix any soft material placed in the pit in which the 
apparatus revolves. The raw materials in the correct proportion 
are fed into this mill together with a large quantity of water. The 
thin watery “ slip " or slurry flows into large .settling tanks (" backs *') 
where the solids in suspension are deposited ; the water is drawn off, 
leaving behind an intimate mixture of chalk and clay in the form 
of a wet paste. This is dug out, and after being dried on floors heated 
by flues is ready for burning. This process is now almost obsolete. 
According to present practice the raw materials arc mixed in a wash 
mill with so much water that the resulting slurry contains 40 to 
% of water. The slurry, which is wet enough to flow, is ground 
between millstones soias to complete the process of comminution 
iK'gim in tlie wash mill. Thorough grinding and mixing are of the 
iitmost importance, as otherwise the cement ultimately produced 
will be unsound and of inferior quality. The drying of the slurry is 
generally eflected by the waste heat of the kilns, so that while one 
ch.'irge is burning another is dr>»ing ready for the next loading of the 
kilns. The kilns commonly employed are “ chamber kilns,” circular 
. .. structures not unlike an ordinary running lime kiln, but 

having the top closed and connected at the side "with a 
*** wide flue in wdiich the slurry is exposed to the hot products 
of combustion from the kiln. The farther ends of the flues of several 
such kilns are connected with a chimney shaft. The slurry, in 
drying on the floor of the flue, forms a fairly tough cake which cracks 
spontaneously in the process of drying into rough blocks suitable 
for loading into the kiln. At the bottom of the kiln is a grate of 
iron bars, and on this wood and coke are piled to start the fire, A 
lav‘‘r of dried slurry is loaded on this, then a layer of coke, then a 
layer of slurry, and so on until the kiln is filled with coke and slurry 
evenly distnhuted. Fresh slurry is run on to the drying floors, and 
the kiln is started. The construction of an ordinary chamber kiln 
may be gathered from the accompanying diagram (fig. r). The 
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operation of burning is a slow one. An ordinary kiln, which will 
contain about 50 tons of slurry and 12 tons of coke, will take two 
d.'iys to get fairly alight, and will be another two or three days in 
burning out. Therefore, allowing adecjuate time for loading and 
unloading, each kiln will require about one week for a complete run. 
The output w'ill be about 30 tons of ” clinker ” ready to be ground 
into cement. The grinding of the hard rock-like mas.se.s of clinker 
is effected between millstones, or in modem plants in ball-mills, 
tube-mills and edge-runners. It is an important part of the manu- 
facture, because the finished cement should be as Imc and “ floury ” 
as possible. The foregoing description represents the procedure in 
use in many English factories. Ihere are various modifications in 
practice according to local conditions ; a few of these may be 
described. In all cases, however, the main operations arc Uie same, 
viz. intimately mixing the raw materials, drying the mixture, if 
necessary, and burning it at a cHnkering temperature (about 1500®C. 
= 2732*^ F.). Thus when hard limestone i.s the form of calcium 
carlionate locally available, it is ground dry and mixed with the 
correct proportion of clay also dried and ground. The mixture is 
slightly damped, iriQukled into rough bricks, dried and burned. A 
possible alternative is to bum the limestone first and mix the result- 
ing lime with clay, the mixture being burned as before. By this 
method grinding the hard limestone is avoided, but there is an extra 
expenditure of fuel in the double burning. 

Many different forms of kiln are used for burning Portland 
Cement. Besides the chamber kilns which have been described, 
^ there are the old-fashioned bottle kilns, which are similar 
to the chamber kilns, but are bottle-shaped and open 
at the top ; they do not dry the slurry for their next 
charge. Their use & becoming obsolete. There are also stage kilns 


Upper shaft 
containing 
p§w material 


of the Dietzsch type, which consist of two vertical shafts, one above 
the other, but not m the same vertical line, connected by a horizontal 
channel. At this middle portion and in the upper part of the lower 
shaft the burning proper proceeds ; the upper shaft is full of unbumt 
raw material which is heated by the hot gases coming from the 
burning zone, and the lower shaft contains clinker already burned 
and hot enough to heat the incoming air which supplies that necessary 
for combustion at the clinkering zone. A pair of Dietzsch kilns, 
built back to back, are shown in fig. 2 . There are other forms of 
shaft kiln, such as the Schneider, in which there is a burning zone, 
a heating and cooling zone as in the Dietzsch, but no horizontal 
stage, the whole .shaft being in the same vertical plane. Another 
form is the Hoffmann or ring kiln, made up of a number of compart- 
ments arranged in a ring and connected with a central chimney ; 
in these compartments rough brick-shaped masses of the raw 
materials are stacked, and between these bricks fuel is sprinkled. 
At a given moment one of these com])artment-4 is burning and at its 
full temperature ; the air for combustion is drawn in through one or 
more compartments behind it which have just finished burning, and 
is thereby strongly heated ; the products of combustion pa.ss away 
through one or more compartments in front of it and heat their 
contents before they are subjected to actual combustion. It will 
be seen that the principle of the ring kiln is similar to that of the stage 
kiln. In each case the clinker which has just l»een burned and is fully 
hot serves to heat 
the air-supply to 
the compart- 
ment where com- 
bu.stion is actu- 
ally proceeding; 
in like manner 
the raw materials 
about to be 
burned are well 
heated by the 
wa.stc gases from 
the com])artment 
in full activity 
before they them- 
selves are burned. 

(It may be noted 
that here and 
generally in this 
article ** bum ” 
is used in tht' 
technical sense ; 
it is technically 
correct to speak 
of cement clinker 
being "burned,” 
although it is not 
a fuel ; in accur- 
ate terms it is 
the fuel which is 
burned, and it is 
the heat it gen- 
erates which 
raises the clinker 
to a high temper- 
ature, i,e, tech- 
nically " bum.s ” 
it.) By this de- 
vice a groat part of the heat is regenerated and a saving of fuel is 
effected. 

The methods of burning cement described above are obsolescent. 
They are being replaced by the rotatory proce.ss, so called because 
the cement is burned in rotating cylindei-s instead of in « 

fixed kilns. These cylinders vary from 60 to 150 ft. in jy i^_ 
length, an ordinary length in modem practice being 100 
to i 20 ft. ; their diameter correspondingly varies from 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
6 in. The cylinders are made of steel plate, lined with refractory 
bricks, are carried on rollers at a slight angle with the horizontal, 
and are rotated by power. At the upper end the raw material is fed 
in either as a dry powder or as a slurry ; at the lower end is a power- 
ful burner. In the early days of rotatory kilns producer gas was 
used as a fuel, but with little success ; about 1895 petroleum was 
used in the United States with complete success, but at a relatively 
heavy cost. At the present time, finely powdered coal injected by 
a blast of air is almost universally employed, petroleum being used 
only where it is actually cheaper than coal. In the working of this 
t^e of kiln the rotation and slight inclination of the cylinder cause 
the raw material to descend towards the lower end. At the upper 
end the raw material is dried and heated moderately. As it descends 
it reaches a part of the kiln where the temperature is higher ; here 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of lime, and the corniced water 
of the clay are driven off, and the resulting lime begins to act chemi- 
cally on the dehydrated clay. The material is then in a partially 
burnt and slightly sintered state, but it is not fully clinkered and 
would not make Portland cement. The material continues to 
descend by the rotation of the kiln and reaches the lower end nearest 
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Fig. 2. 
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the burner where the temperature is and is there heated so 

highly that the union oi the Jime, silica and alumina is complete, 
and fully burnt clinker falls out of the kiln. It is extremely hot, 
and is cooled iisnally by being T^issed down one or more rotating 
cylinders, similar to the first, but smaller, and acting os coolers 
instead of kilns. On ils way down the cylinders the clinker meets 
a current of cold air and is cooled, the air being corroapondingly 
wanned and passing on to aid in the combustion of the fuel used 
in heating the kiln. ^I'lii.'i regenerative heating is .similar in principle 
and c'ffect to that obtained by xne>ans of the .shaft and ring kilns 
described above. The output of these kilns varies from 200 to 400 
tons per kiln per week according In their .size and the nature of the 
raw materials burned, as against 30 tons per week lor an ordinary 

cliamberkiln, A large saving in latoir is also secured. The rotatory , ^ 

system presents many ailvantagcs and is rapidly replacing the older ! formed from these acids and bases, can only L>e ascertained indirectly 


nature of the raw materials employed. Thus the silica may range 
from 19 to 27 %, the alumina and ferric oxide jointly from 7 
to 14 %, the lime from 60 to 67 %. All such variations are per- 
missible provided that the quantity of silica and alumina is sufficient 
to saturate the whole of the lime and to leave none of it in a “ free ” 
condition, likely to cause the cement to expand after setting. Other 
things being ecjual, the higher the percentage of lime within the limits 
indicated aliove the stronger is the cement, but such highly limed 
cement is less nasy to burn than cement containing about 02 % of 
litne ; and unless the burning is thorough and the raw materials are 
intimately mixed, the cement is apt to be unsound. Although the 
ultimate composition of cement, that is, the jierceiitage of each base 
and acid present, can be accurately determined by analysis, its 
])roximate composition, t.c. the nature and amount of the compounds 


methods of cement making. Tig. 3 rei»rc.sciits diagrammatical I y a 



rotatory cement plant on the Hurry A; Seaman system, “which was 
one of the first to make cement by the rotatory proce.ss sncces.sfully 
oil a large scale, using powdered coal as fuel. Rotatory kiln.s of 
\'anous other makes are now in use, but the same principle's are 
emliodh'd, namely, the employment of a rotating inclined cylinder 
ior burning the raw materials, a burner fed with powdered coal and 
a blast of air, and sonu* device such as a cooling cvHnder or cooling 
tower l)y which the clinker may be cook'd and the air correspondingly 
heated on its way to the burner. 

Another method of making Portland cement which has been 
proiiosed and tried with some success consists in fu.sing the raw 
materials together in an apparatus of the type of a blast furnace. 
The high temperature necessary to fuse cement clinker makes this 
process difficult to accomplish commercially, but it ha.s many 
inherent merits and may be the process of the future, displacing 
the rotatory method. 

Portland cement clinker, however produced, is a hard, rock-like 
substance of somi-vitrificd appearance and very dark colour. The 
jiroduet /torn a well-run rotatory kiln is all evenly burnt 
and properly vitrified ; that from an ordinary fixed kiln 
of whatever type is apt to contain a certain amount (5 

T 5 %) of underbumt material, which is yellowish and friable and 
IS not projierly clinkered. This material must be picked out, as such 
imderburnt stuff contains free lime or unsaturated lime compounds. 
'J'hese may slake slowly in the finished cement and cause such ex- 
pansion as may destroy the work of w’hich it forms part. Well-burnt, 
well-picked clinker when ground yields good J’ortland cement. 
Nothing is added during or alter grinding .save a small amount 
(i to 2 %) of calcium sulphate in the hirm either of gypsum or of 
plaster of Paris, which is sometimes needed to make the cement 
slovser-setting. I'or tlie same purpose a small quantity of water 
(up to 2 %) may be added either by moistening the clinker or by 
blowing steam into the mills in which the clinker is ground. This 
small addition for this specified purpose is recognized as legitimate, 
but the employment of vanons chca]> materials such as ragstone 
and blast-furnace slag, sometimes added as diluents or make-weights, 
IS adulteration and therefore fraudulent. 

The composition of Portland cememt varies within comparatively 
narrow limits, and for given raw inateriaLs the variations are tending 
to become smaller os regularity and skill in manufacture 


Cement 

cUaker, 


CompoMi- 


increase. The following analysis may be taken as typical 


of cements made from chalk and clay on the I'hames* and 
Medway i 


Silica (SiO.jTfiii 
Insoluble restf 
Alumina (Al.^ 

Ferric oxide (i 
Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO)>azi 
Sulphuric anhycUrie (SO^) 
Carbonic anhyda^a (COg) 
Water (H/J) ^ ■ 

Alkahs. . Ifirrtlir^ . 



Per cent. 
22«o 
1*0 
7*5 
3*5 
62*0 
j«o 
1*5 
0*5 

05 

0.5 

100*0 


There may be variations from this composition according to the 


and with difficulty. The foundations of our knowledge on this 
.subject were laid liy H. le ('hatelier, whose work 
has since bocii siipiilementtid by that of Spenser 
B. Newberry. W. B. New'biTi’y ancl Clifford Richard- 
son. As the outcome ol these intiuiries it has been 
cstablisiied that tricalcium silicate «Ca0*Si0.j is the 
essential const it ueiil of Portland cement. The con- 
.stituent of next importance is an aluminate, but 
whether this is dicalcmra ahimmaie, 2CaO«Al2()3, or 
tricalcium aluminate, UCaCuAl^O^, is still in doubt, 
in the following description it is assumed to be the 
tricalcium aluminate. TJie remaining silicates and 
aluminates present, and ferric oxide and magnesia, 
if existing m the moderate quantities which are 
usual ill Portland cement of good quality, are of 
minor importance and may be regarded as lit tie more 
than impurities. The silicates and alumtiiaie.s of 
wliich Portland cement is composed arc lx;lieved to 
exist not as individuivl units but as .solid solutions of each other, these 
solid solulionB taking the form of minerals recognizable as individuals. 
The two principal minerals are termed alite ami cclite ; according 
to the best opimon, ahte consists of a solid solution ot tricidcium 
aluminate in tncalcium silicate, and celite of a solid solution of 
dicalcium aluminate in dicalcium silicate. Celite is little affected 
by w'ater, and lias but small influence on Hie .setting ; alite is de- 
composed and bydrated, this action constituting the mam part of 
the setting of J’orlland cement. Both the components of ahte react, 
and for simplicity their reaction.s may be stated m separate equations, 
thus : — 

(1) ‘ifSCaO-SiOsj) I PHaOc^'ifCaO.SiOO'r.IlaO-hlCafOH);. 

Tricalcium silicate. Hydrated mono- Calcium 

calc mm silu'ate. hydroxide. 

(2) a0.Al203-f-12H20-3Ca0-\l./Vril-LC> 

Tncalcium aluminate. Hydrated tricalcium aluminate. 

Since alite is a solid solution and, although an inflividual mineral, 
is not a chemical unit, the projiortion of tricalcuini silicate to tri- 
talcuim aluminate in a given specimen of alite will vary: but, what- 
ever the proport Kuih, each of tliese substances will react in its cliar- 
acteristic manner according to the equations given above. 

The precise mechanism of the process of setting of Portland 
cement is not known with ci'ftninty, but it is ])robablv analogous 
to that ol the setting of plaster of I’ails, consisting in the dissolution 
of the comjiouiids produced by hydration while they are in a more 
.soluble form, their transition to a less soluble form, the consequent 
snpersaturation of the solution, and the de^Kisition of the surplus 
of the dissolved substance in crystals which interlock and form a 
coherent mass. This theory being accepted, it is evident that a 
.small quantity of water, by successive dissolution and deposition 
of a suDStance capable of existing in a more soluble and in a less 
soluble form, is aide to bring about the crystallization of an in- 
definitely large quantity of material. It is not necessary that there 
should be present sufiici(*nt water to dissolve the whole of tlic react- 
ing substance at any one time ; it is .sufficient if there is enough for 
hydration and a small surplus for the crystallization by successive 
stages as above described. It is generally admitted that the alu- 
minate is the chief agent in the first setting of the cement, and that 
its ultimiite licrdening and attainment of strength arc due to the 
tricalcium silicate. 

As mentioned above, the constituents other than the tricalcium 
silicate and tricalcium aluminate of which alite is composed, are of 
minor importance. The function of the ferric oxide present in 
ordinary cement is little more than that of a flux to aid the union of 
silica, alumina and lime in the clinker ; its rule in the setting of the 
cement is altogether secondary. In fact, excellent Portland cement 
can be preqiared from materials free from iron. Such cement, if free 
also from manganese, is white, and its manufacture has been proposed 
for exterior decorative use. Magnesia, if present in Portland cement 
in quantity nqt exceedmg 5 %, appears to lie inert, but there is 
evidence that in larger proportion, c.g. 10-T5 %, it may hydrate 
and set after the general setting of the cement, and may give rise 
to disruptive strains causing the cement to blow ” and fail. In 
so-called natural cement which is comparatively lightly burnt, the 
magnesia appears to be inert, and as much as 20 to 30 % may be 
present. Another constituent of Portland cement which influences 
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its Betting time is calcium sulphate, naturally formed from the 
sulphur in the raw materials or fuel, or intentionally added to the 
liiiislied cement as gypsum or plaster of T’aris. It has a remarkable 
retarding effect on the hydration of the calcium aluminate, and 
consequently on the setting of the cement ; thus it is that a little 
gypsum is often added to convert a naturally quick-setting cement 
into one which sets slowly. It will be observed tWt m the hydration 
of tricalciiim silicate, the main constituent of I'orlland cement, a 
largo portion of the lime appears as calcium hydroxide, i.&. slaked 
lime. It is evident that this will form a pozzuolanic cement if a 
suitable silicious material such as trass is added to the cement. The 
ultimate product when set may be regarded as a mixed Portland 
and pozzuolanic cement. The use of trass in this manner as an 
adjunct to Portland cement has been advocated by W. Michaclis, 
and undoubtedly increases the strength of tlie material, but it has 
not become general. 

The quality of Portland cement is ascertained by its analysis 
and by determining its specific gnivity, fineness, mechanical strength 
TeMtinw soundness. A yood sample will usually have a com- 

position within the limits cited above and approximating 
to the typical figures given above. It will be ground so finely that 
not more than 3 will be lelt on a sieve of 70^ 7b meshes per sq. 
in., the wires of the .sieve being 0.005 diatneter. It will have, 

when freshly burned, a sjjecific gravity not lower than 3*15, and 
bru|utdtes made from it and kept in w’ater will possess a ten.sile 
strength of 400-500 tt> jkt sq. in. seven days after th<‘y are made, 
while briquettes made from a mixture of 3 parts by weight of .sand 
and I of cement will give about 225 Tb per sq. in. at twenty-eight 
days. Formerly the soundnes.s of cement was determined by keep- 
ing lliin parts of the cement in cold w'ater for twenty-eight days, 
or in warm water (110*^-120^’ F.) for twent y-four hours, and examin- 
ing for cracks or other signs of cxj>ansio'n. Modern practice is to 
measure the expansion of a tevst jnece of cement kept in water at a 
temperature of 212'* F. The simplest and most generally used 
iru'lhod is due to li. L. le Chatelier. and consists in measuring the 
ini rease in cireunifcreiice of a cylinder of cement -to mm. in diameter 
by means of a split ring encircling the cylinder, the motion of which 
is magnified by two light rods ext<'nding radially. Another quanti- 
tative test for soundness is that formulated by I.. Doval. who has 
showm that briquettes of 3 of sand and i of cement kept in W'ater 
for two days at So*' C. — 1 7b'' h\ at lain apj^roximately the same 
itrength as similar briquettes attain at seven days in water at the 
ordinary temperature. In like manner briquettes kept at 17b** F. 
for .seven days are approximately equal in strength to those kept at 
t!ie ordinary temperature for twenty-i-igld days. A cement not 
perfectly sound w ill give low results in tlie hot test, and a cement of 
indifferent sound ne.ss wdll crack and go to pieces. The te.st is ad- 
mittedly seven*, but can be passed w’ithout difficulty by cement 
made with pi oner care and skill. Tliere are many modifications and 
elaborations ol all the tests w'hich hav(! been mentioned. Cement 
for all important work is submitted to a rigorous system of testing 
and analysis before it is accepted and used. 

Hydraulic JAme is a cement of the Portland as distinct from 
the pozzuolanic class. The most typical hydraulic lime is that 
known as Chaux du Theil, made from a limestone found at 
Ardcche in France. This limestone consists of calcium airbonate 
most intimately intermixed witli very finely divided .silica* It 
contains but little alumina and oxide of iron, which are the 
constituents generally necessary to bring about the union of 
silica and lime to form a cement, but in spite of this the silica is so 
finely divided and so well distributed that it unites readily with 
the lime when the limestone is burned at a sufficiently high 
temperature. English hydraulic limes are of a different class; 
they contain a good deal of alumina and ferric oxide, and in 
composition resemble somewhat irregular Portland cement. 

Analyses of the two classes of hydraulic lime are as follow’s : — 


Insoluble .silicious matter . . 

Chaux de Theil, 
I’ei' cent. 

Blue Lias, 
Per cent. 
2*.?9 

Silica (SiO.,) 

Alumina (AlgO,) 

2 P 7 

14-17 


0-79 

Ferric oxide (I'c.jOJ . 

. 0-6 

2-34 

Lime (CttO) 

74-0 

^> 3*43 

Magne.sia (MgO) 

0-7 

l*.W 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO;,) . 
Caxbonic anhydride (CO^) ) 

. 0-3 

1-63 

. o-P 

f 3-64 

Water (H„ 0 ) i ‘ 

\ 2-^9 

Alkalis and Io.ss * 

. 

I.3S 


100-0 

100-00 


Hydraulic lime contains a good deal of uncomblned lime, and has 
to be slaked before it is used as a cement In France this slaking 
3.S conducted .systematically by the makers, the freshly burned lime 
being sprinkled wfith water and stored in large bins whore slaking 
proceeds slowly and regularly until the w’hole of the surplus uncom- 


bined lime is slaked and rendered harmless, while the cementitiou.s 
compounds, notably tricalcium silicate, remain untouched. In 
English practice hydraulic lime is slaked by the user. Seeing that 
regular and perfect slaking is more easily attained when workmg 
systematically on a large s^e and by .storing the material for h Idng 
l^eriod, the French method is the bettor and more rational. The 
product may Uicn be regarded as a cement of the l*ortland class 
mixed w’ith slaked lime. When gauged with water and made into 
a mortar it sets slowiy, but ultimately becomes almost as strong as 
1 *ortland cement. Its slow settijpg is an advantage for some purposes, 
e.f;. for foundations and abutments where seltJenients may occur. 
The structure is free to take its permanent position before the lime 
sets, and cracks arc thus avoided. A case in point is the employ- 
ment of hydraulic lime in place of Ikirtland cement as grouting out- 
side the cast-iron tubes used for lining tunnels made by the shield 
system. 

Roman Cement is another cement of the Portland class which 
came into use shortly before the manufacture of artificial Port- 
land cement was attempted. It is still in use, though only for 
special purposes where a quick-setting material is required. It 
is made from septaria nodules which are dredged up on the Kent 
and Essex coasts and consist of about 60 % of calcium carbonate 
mixed with clay, tlie mass being sufficiently indurated to remain 
coherent under water. The nodules are not prepared in any 
way, but simply burned at a moderate red heat. 

The resulting cement varies somewhat in composition, but ap- 
proximates to the foliowring figures : — 

I’cr cent. 


Insoluble silicious inatbT . . . 5*86 

Silica (SiO.,) ...... io*b2 

Alumina (Al._.0.*)) . . . . .10-30 

Fen-ic oxide (Fe.^O.,) .... 7*44 

Manganese dioxide (iNlnO.J . . . 1*57 

Lime (CaO) . . . . . .44-54 

Magnesia (MgO) 2’q2 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO.j) . . . 2*61 

Carbonic anhydride {CO.j . . . 3’43 

Water (H./)) . . . . . 0-25 

Alkalis and loss ..... i-.fO 


1 00-00 

The most characteristic constituent is the oxide of iron, which gives 
the cement a reddish colour, and the presence of manganese also 
differentiates Roman from Portland cement, which rarely contains 
appreciable quantities o£ that element. The high percentage of 
alumina cau.ses the cement to be quick-.setting, 'and it uecomes hard 
in about five minutes. It resists the action of w’ater, salt or fresh, 
very well, and is therefore useful in situation.s where the work is 
likely to be submerged immediately after it Ims been put in place. 

The term Nattcral Cements is applied to cements made by 
burning mixtures of clay and carVxmate of lime naturally occur- 
ring in approximately suitable proportions. They may be 
regarded as badly-mixed Portland cements, and need no special 
description. American ** natural cements are of a somewhat 
different class. They are usually made from a silicious limestone 
containing magnesia, and are comparatively lightly burned. 

The following analysis is typical of a cement of tliis kind : — 

Per cent. 


Silica (Si 0 .p 24*30 

Alumina (Al^O,,) ..... 7*22 

Ferric oxide (FeaG^) .... 5*06 

Lime (CaO) . . . . . - 33*70 

Magne.sia (MgO) ..... 20-04 

Water, carbonic anhydride, and loss . 8*78 


100*00 

Those irregular cements of the Portland class are good building 
materials for ordinary purposes, but are not so suitable as good 
artificial Portland cement for heavy and important undertakings. 

Passow Cement is a recent product which is in a class by itself. 
It is made by granulating blast furnace slag of suitable com- 
position and finely grinding the product^ either alone or with an 
admixture of about 10 % of Portland cement clinker* It differs 
from ordinary slag cement (see above) in that it is not a pozzuo- 
ianic cement depending on the interactioin of granulated slag 
and lime. * The particular method of granulating slag for Passow 
cement produces a material which sets se and attains a 
strength comparable with that of Portland cement Passow 
cement has been successfully made from slag of different 
compositions in Germany^ England and America. 
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The chief use of hydraulic cements, whether of the pozzuolanic 
or Portland class, is to act as an adhesive material in work which 
is to be exposed to water. No doubt in times of remote 
b'drmaUc found that the jointing of masonry 

C9m9ntm, which was to be immersed required the use of a cement 
indifferent to the action of water. Ordinary mortar 
failed in such positions ; mortar made from lime prepared from 
limestones or chalks containing a little clay was found to stand ; 
mortar made from lime mixed with trass or similar active 
silicious material was also found to stand. On this observation 
rests the whole of the present enormous employment of hydraulic 
cements. It was a natural transition to utilize these cfements 
not merely for jointing masonry but also for making concrete, 
and the only reason why hydraulic cements, as distinct from 
cements which are not hydraulic (c.g. ordinary mortar), are used 
for the latter purpose is their great mechanical strength. Their 
use in above-water work is checked by the low price of common 
brick. Even in such work, where it would be thought that 
masses of burnt clay would be the cheapest conceivable material, 
concrete is at lea.st on level terms with its rival. It must be 
remembered that one of the great advantages of concrete is that 
five-sixths of its total mass may be provided from locoil sand and 
gravel, on which no carriage has to be paid. The cement, on 
which alone freight is to bo reckoned, converts these from loose 
incoherent material into a solid stone. Thus it comes about that 
the largest use of cement is for manufacturing concrete for dock 
and harbour work, and for the making of foundations. It is also 
employed for the building of light bridges, floors, and pip(‘S 
constructed of cement mortar disposed round a skeleton of iron 
rods. Such composite structures tivke advantage at once of tht^ 
high tensile strength of iron and of the high compressive strength 
of cement mortar. (See also Concrete.) 

Good hydraulic ccmcnis arc highly permanent materials 
provided certain conditions be observed. It might be supposed 
tliat hydraulic cements from their nature would be indifferent 
to the action of water, but this is only true if the structures of 
which they form part are sufficiently compact. In this case the 
action of the water is checked by the film of carbonate of lime 
which eventually forms on the .surface of calcareous cement. 
This, together with the compactness of the mortar, hinders the 
ingress and egress of water, and prevents the dissolution and 
ultimate destruction of the cement. But where the concrete or 
mortar is not well made and is porous, the continual passage of 
water through it will gradually break up and dissolve away the 
calcareous constituents of the cement until its strength is utterly 
destroyed. This destructive action is increased if the water 
contains sulphates or magnesium salts, both of which act 
chemically on the calcareous constituents of the cement. As 
sea-water contains both sulphates and magnesium salts, it is 
especially necessary in concrete for harbour work to take every 
care to produce an impervious structure. There are various 
minor external causes for the failure and ultimate destruction 
of cement mortar and concrete, but their discussion is a matter 
for the specialist. Failure from inherent vice in the cement has 
been already touched on ; it can always be traced to want of 
skill and care in manufacture. 

Calcium Sulphate Cements , — Under this term are comprehended 
all cements whose setting properties primarily depend on the 
hydration of calcium sulphate. They include plaster of Paris, 
Keene’s cement and many variants of these two types. The 
raw material is gypsum (q,v.). This may be almost chemically 
pure, when it is generally used for Keene’s cement ; or it may 
contain smaller or greater quantities of imjjurities, in which 
case it is suitable for -the preparation of cements of the plaster 
of Paris class. The mode of preparation is to calcine the gypsum 
at temperatures W^h depend on the class of cement to be 
produced. If plasttif of Paris is to be made, calcination is 
carried out at about 204° C. ( — 400^* F.) ; at this temperature, 
gypsilrti, CaS04-2H20, loses three-quarters of its combined 
water and becomes 2CaS04'H20. If a cement of the Keene’s 
cement class is to be prepared" the temperature used is higher, 
e.g, 500® C. ( = 932° F.), and the whole of the combined water of 


the gypsum is expelled, the anhydrous sulphate CaS04 being 
obtained. 

To produce plaster of Paris European practice consists in baking 
the mineral in ovens, and in America in heating it in kettles. Botli 
processes arc inferior in economy to calcination in rotatory 
kilns, a process which may be regarded as the method of , 

the present and tlic immediate future. Keene’s cement 
and its congeners are made in fixed kilns so constructed 
that only the gaseous products of combustion come into 
contact with the gypsum to be burnt, in order to avoid contamination 
with the ash of the fuel. 

Tlie setting of plaster of Paris depends on the fact that when 
2CaS04»11.20 is treated with water it dissolves, forming a super- 
saturated solution of CaS04'2H30. The excess held temporarily in 
solution is then deposited in crystals of CaS04*2H.40. In the light 
of this knowledge the mode of setting of plaster of Paris becomes 
clear. The plaster is mixed with a quantity of water sutheient to 
make it into a smooth paste ; this quantity of water is quite in- 
sufficient to dissolve the whole of it, but it dissolves a small pari, 
and gives a supersaturated solutiOT> of CaS0^*2H.40. In a few luinut rs 
the surplus hydrated calcium sulphate is de)>osited from the solution, 
and the water is capable again of dissolving 2CaS04»H.j0, which in 
turn is fully hydrated and deposited as CaS04-2H20. The process 
goes on until a relatively small quantity of water has by instal- 
ments dissolved and hydrated the 2('aS04*H.,0, and has deposited 
CaS04*2ll2C) in felled crystals forming a solid mass well cemented 
together. The setting is rapid, oceiqiying only a few minutes, and 
is accompanied by a considenilile exj>ansion of the mass. There is 
reason to suppose that the change described takes place in two stages, 
the gypsum first forming orthorhombic crystals and then crystal- 
lizing in the monosymmelric system. Gypsum thus crystallized 
is in its normal monosymmelric form, more .stable under ordinary 
conditions than the orthorhombic form. Correlatively in its process 
of dehydration to form plaster of Paris, monosymmetric gypsum 
is converted into the orthorhombic form before it begins to be 
dehydrated. 

The principles which govern the preparation and setting of the 
other class of calcium sulphate cements, that is, cements of the Keene 
class, are not fully unrierslood. but there is a fair amount of know- 
ledge on the subject, both empirical and scientific. The essential 
difference between the setting of Keene's cement and that of plaster 
of T*ans is that the former takes place much more slowly, occupying 
hours instead of minutes, aiul the considerable heating and expansion 
which characterize the setting of plaster of Paris arc much Jess 
marked. 

It is the practice in Great Britain to burn pure gypsum at a low 
temperature so as to convert it into the hydrate 2CaS04*lI.40, to .soak 
the lumps m a solution of alum or of alutninium sul])hate, and to 
recalcine them at alioiit 500® C. On grinding they give Keene’s 
cement. Instead of alum various other salts, e.f’. borax, may bo 
used. The quantity of these materials is so small that analyses of 
Keene’s cement show it to be almost pure anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and make it dillicult to explain what, if any. influence 
these minute amounts of alum and the like can exert on the setting 
of the cement. It seems probable that the cflect of the salts is 
inconsiderable, and that the governing condition is the temjXTature 
at which the cement has been burnt. The setting of Keene’s cement 
takes place by the same sort of process which has been described for 
the .setting of plaster of Paris, the chief dillercnces being that the 
substance dissolved is anhydrous calcium sulphate and that the 
operation takes a longer time. 

All cements having calcium sulphate as their base are suitable only 
for indoor work because of the solubility of this substance. They 
form excellent decorative plUvStcrs on account of their clean white 
colour and the sharpness of castings made from them, this latter 
quantity being due to their expansion when setting. 

Sec D. B. Butler, Portland Cement (London, 1905) ; E. C. Eckel, 
Cements, Limes and Plasters (New York, IW05) ; G. K. Redgrave and 
Charles Spackman, Cukareous Cements (London, IQ05) ; F. 11. Lewis, 
“ Manufacture of Hydraulic Cements in the United States,” The 
Mineral Industry (New York, rSgS) ; W. H. Stanger and Bertram 
Blount, ” Cement Manufacture in Great Britain,” The Mineral 
Industry, New York, 1807 and 1905 ; Id.*' The Testing of Hydraulic 
Cements,” Journ. Soc. Chem. hid,, 1894, 1^, p. 4551 Jd.yPror, Inst. 
Civ. Png., X901 ; B. Blount, ” Recent Progress in the Cement 
Industry,” Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., iqo6, 25, p. 1020 ; H. L. le 
Chatelier, Recherches exph-imentales sur la constitution des mortiers 
hydrauliqucs \ Desch, Concrete, No. 2, pp. 101-102 ; Davis, hmrn, 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1005, 26, p. 727. (B. Bi..) 

Adhesive Cements. — Mixtures of animal, vegetable and mineral 
substances arc employed in great variety in the arts for making 
joints, mending broken china and other objects, &c, A strong 
cement for alabaster and marble, which sets in a day, may be prepared 
by mixing 12 •parts of Portland cement, 8 of fine sand and i of in- 
fusorial earth, and making them into a thick paste with silicate of 
soda ; the object to be cemented need not be heated. For stone, 
marble, and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can be 
made as follows; — .skimmed-milk cheese is boiled in water till of a gluey 
consistency, washed, kneaded well in cold water, and incorporated 
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with quicklime ; the composition is warmed for use. A similar 
cement is a mixture of dried fresh curd with ni^th of its weight 
of quicklime and a little camphor ; it is made into a paste with 
water wlicn employed. A cement for Derbyshire spar and china, 
is composeef of 7 pa^ of rosin and i of wax. with a little plaster 
of Paris ; a small quantity only should be applied to the surfaces to 
be united, for, as a general rule, the thinner the stratum of a cement, 
the more powerful its action. Quicklime mixed with white of egg, 
hardened Canada balsam, and thick copal or ma.stic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken china, which should be warmed before 
their application. For small articles, shellac dis.solved in spirits of 
wine is a very convenient cement. Cements such as marine glue are 
solutions of shellac, india-rubber or asphaltum in benzene or naphtha. 
For use with wood which is exposed to moisture, as in the case of 
wooden cisterns, a mixture may be made of 4 parts of linseed oil 
boiled with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue ; other strong 
ctuncnls for tlic same purpo.se are prepared by .softening gelatine 
in cold water and di.ssolving it by heat in linseed oil, or by mixing 
glue with one-fourth of its weight of turpentine, or with a little 
bichromate of potash. Mahoftany cemevt, for filling up cracks in 
wood, consists of 4 parts of beeswax, 1 of Indian red and yellow- 
ochre to giv'e colour. Cutlers' cement, used for fixing knife-blades in 
their hafts, is made of equal parts of hrick-dusl and melted rosin, 
or of 4 parts of rosin with t earli of beeswax and brick-dust. For 
covering bottle-corks a mixture of pitch, brick-dust and rosin is 
employ(td. A chi*a]) cement, .sometimes employed to fix iron rails 
ill stone-work, is melted briinstoiie, or brimstone and brick-dust. 
For jiipe-joints.a mi.xtun* of iron turnings, .sulphur and sal ammoniac, 
moistt'ned with water, is employed. Japanese cement, for uniting 
surfaces of paper, is made by mixing rire-flonr with water and boiling 
1I. Jewellers' or Armenian cement consists of isinglass with mastic 
and gum ammoniac dissolved in spirit. Gold and silver chasers keep 
their work firm by means of a cement of pitch and rosin, a little 
tallow, and brick-dust to thicken. Temporary cement for lathe-work, 
such as the polishing and grinding of jewelry and optical glas.ses, is 
compounded thus ; — rosin, 4 02. ; whitening previou.sly made red- 
hot, 4 oz. : wax, 1 o/. 

CEMETERY (Gr. K<u/xr/ri//uoiq from Koi/iar, to sleep), literally 
a sleep! ng-plaee, the name applied by the early Christians to the 
places set apart for the burial of their dead. These were generally 
extra-mural and unconnected with churches, the practice of 
interment in churches or churchyards being unknown in the 
first centuries of the (Christian era. The term cemetery has, 
therefore, l^een appropriately applied in modern times to the 
burial - grounds, generally extra-mural, which have been sub- 
stituted for the overcrowded churchyards {q>v.) of populous 
parishes both urban and rural. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly culled to the 
condition of the London churchyards by correspondence in the 
press and by the reports of parliamentary committees, the first 
of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared in 1843. The vaults 
under the pavement of the churches, and the small spaces of 
open ground surrounding them, were crammed with coffins. 
In many of the buildings the air was so tainted with the products 
of corruption as to be a direct and palpable source of disease 
and death to those who frequented them. In the churchyard.s 
coffins were placed tier above tier in the graves until they were 
within a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the lower 
windows of the church. To make room for fresh interments the 
sextons had recourse to the surreptitious removal of bones and 
partially-decayed remains, and in some ca.ses the contents of 
the graves were systematically transferred to pits adjacent to the 
site, the grave-diggers appropriating the coffin-plates, handles 
and nails to be sold as waste metal. The neighbourhood of the 
churchyards was always unhealthy, the air being vitiated by the 
gaseous emanations from the graves, and the water, wherever 
it was obtained from wells, containing organic matter, the source 
of which could not be mistaken. In all the large towns the evil 
prevailed in a greater or less degree, but in London, on account 
of the immense population and the consequent mortality, it 
forced itself more readily upon public attention, and after more 
than one partial measure of relief had been passed the church- 
yards were, with a few exceptions, finally closed by the act of 
1855, cemeteries which now occupy a large extent of 

ground to the north, south, east and west became henceforth 
the burial-places of the metropolis. Several of them had been 
already established by private enterprise before the passing of 
the Burial Act of 1855 (Kensal Green cemetery dates from 1832), 


but that enactment forms the epoch from which the general 
development of cemeteries in Great Britain and Ireland began. 
Burial within the limits of cities and towns is now almost every- 
where abolished, and where it is still in use it is surrounded by 
such safeguards as make it practically innocuous. This tendency 
has been conspicuous both in the United Kingdom and the 
United State.s. The increasing practice of cremation (y.v.) has 
assisted in the movement fgr disposing of the dead in more 
sanitary conditions ; and the proposals of Sir Seymour Haden 
and others for burying the dead in more open coffins, and 
abandoning the old system of family graves, have had consider- 
able eject. The tendency has therefore been, while improving 
the sanitary aspects of the disposal of the dead, to medee the 
cemeteries themselves as fit as possible for this purpose, and 
beautiful in arrangement and decoration. 

The chief cemeteries of London are Kensal Green cemetery 
on the Harrow Road ; Highgate cemetery on the slope of 
Highgate Hill ; the cemetery at Abney Park (once the residence 
of Dr Watts) ; the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the 
south of London ; the West London cemetery at Brompton ; 
the cemeteries at Ilford and Leytonstone in F.ssex ; the Victoria 
cemetery and the Tower Hamlets cemetery in East London ; 
and at a greater distance, accessible by railway, the great 
cemetery at Brookwood near Woking in Surrey, and the cemetery 
at New Southgate. The general plan of all these cemeteries 
is the same, a park with broad paths either laid out in curved 
lines os at Kensal Green and Highgate, or crossing each other 
at right angles as in the case of the West London cemetery. 
The ground on each side of these paths is marked off into grave 
.spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted in the intervals between 
them. The buildings consist of a curator’s residence and one or 
more chapels, and usually there is also a range of family graves 
with imposing tombs, massive structures containing in their 
corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, generally closed 
only by an iron grating. The provincial cemeteries in the main 
features of their arrangements resemble those of the metropolis. 
One of the most remarkable is St James’s cemetery at Liverpool, 
which occupies a deserted quarry. The face of the eastern side 
of the quarry is traversed by ascending gradients off which open 
catacombs formed in the living rock, — a soft sandstone ; the 
ground below is planted with trees, amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. The main approach on the north side is through 
a tunnel, above which, on a projecting rock, stands the cemetery 
chapel, built in the form of a small Doric temple with tetrastyle 
porticos. 

Many of the cities of America possess very fine cemeteries. 
One of the largest, and also the oldest, is that of Mount Auburn 
near Boston. Others of importance are the Laurel Hill cemetery 
(1836) at Philadelphia ; the Greenwood cemetery (1838) at 
Brooklyn (New York) ; the Lake View cemetery at Cleveland, 
Ohio ; while the cemeteries at New Orleans (q.v.) are famous 
for their beauty. 

The chief cemetery of Paris is that of P^re la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of western Europe. It takes 
its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., to whom 
as rector of the Jesuits of Paris it once belonged. It was laid out 
as a cemetery in 3804. It has an area of about 200 acres, and 
contains about 20,000 monuments, including those of all the great 
men of France of the 19th century — ^marshals, generals, ministers, 
poets, painters, men of science and letters, actors and musicians. 
Twice the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle ; in 1814 they were stormed by a Russian 
column during the attack on Paris by the allies, and in 1871 the 
Communists made their last stand among the tombs of I^re la 
Chaise ; 900 of them fell in the defence of the cemetery or were 
shot there after its capture, and 200 of them were buried in 
quicklime in one huge grave and 700 in another. There are 
other cemeteries at Mont Pamasse and Montmartre, besides the 
minor burying -grounds at Auteuil, Batignolles, Passy, La 
Villette, &c. In consequence of all these cemeteries being more 
or less crowded, a great cemetery was laid out in 1874 on the 
plateau of M^ry sur Oise, 16 m. to the north of Paris, with which 
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it is connected by a railway line. It includes within its circuit 
fully 2 sq. m. of ground. The French cemetery system differs 
in many respects from the English. Every city and town is 
required by kw' to provide a burial-ground beyond its barriers, 
properly laid ou.t and planted, and situated if possible on a rising 
ground. Each interment must take place in a separate grave. 
Tliis, however, does not apply to Paris, where the dead are 
buried, forty or fifty at a time, in^tlie fossn- communes^ the poor 
l^ing interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 francs being 
made in all other cases. The fosse Ls filled and left undisturbed 
for five years, then all crosses and other memorials are removed, 
the level of the ground is raised 4 or 5 ft. by fresh eaifh, and 
interments begin again. For a fee of 50 francs a concession 
temlwraire for ten years can l:>e obtained, but where it is desired 
to erect a permanent monument the ground must be bought by 
the executors of tlie de('eased. In Paris the undertakers’ trade 
is the monopoly of n company, the Soncie des pompes funebreSf 
which ini return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the j)oor. 

The LeichenPditser, or dead-houses, of Frankfort and: Munich 
form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these cities. The 
object of their founders was twofold — (i) to obviate even the 
remotest clanger of premature interment, and (2) to offer a 
respectable place for the reception of the dead, in order to 
remove the corpse from the confined dwellings of the survivors. 
At Frankfc;rt the dead-house occupies one of the wings of the 
propylaeuin, which forms the main entrance to the cemeterx’. 
Jt consists of the warden’s room, where an attendant is always on 
duty, on each side of which there are five rooms, well' ventilated, 
kept at an even temperature, ajKl each provided with a bier on 
which a corpse can bo laid. On one of the fingers is placed a 
ring connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
in the warder’s room. The use of the dead-house is voIuntar\\ 
'J’lie lx)dies deposited tluTe are inspected at regular intervals by 
a medical olTacer, and the warder is always on the watch for the 
ringing of the warning bell. One revival, that of a child, has been 
known to take plac’e at Frankfort. The Leichenhaus of Munich 
is .situated in the southern ccmeljery outside tlic Sendling Gate. 
At one end of the cemetery there is a semicircular building with 
an open colonnade ia front and a projection behind, which 
contains three large rooms for the reception of the dead. At 
both Fnunkfort and Munich great care is taken that the 
attendants receive the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no interment is permitted until the first signs of decomposition 
appear ; the relatives then assemble in one of the halls adjoining 
the Leichenhaus, and the funeral takes place. In any ca.se 
there is, with ordinary care, little fear of premature interment, 
but in ana tiler way such places of deposit for the dead are of 
great use in large towns, as they prcA cnt the evil effects which 
result from the prolonged retention of the dead among the 
living. Mortuaries for this piu-posc have also been established 
in many places in England. 

In Ifeily the Campo Santo (Holy Field) is best illustrated by 
the famous one at Pisa, from which the name has been given to 
other Italian burying-grounds. Of the cemeteries still in use 
in southern Europe the aitacombs {q^v,) of Sicily are the most 
curious. There is one of these under the old Capuchin monastery 
of Ziza near Palermo, where in four large airy subterranean 
corridors 2000 corpses are ranged in niches in the wall, many of 
them shrunk up into the most grotesque attitudes, or hanging 
with pendent limbs and head from their places. As a preparation 
for the niche, the body is desiccated in a kind of oven, and then 
dressed as in life and raised into its place in the wall. At the end 
of the principal corridor at Ziza there is an altar strangely 
ornamented with a kind of mosaic of human skulls and bones. 

Cemeteries have been in use among many Eastern nations 
from time immemorial. In China, the high grounds near Canton 
and Macao arc crowded with tombs, many of them being in the 
form of small tumuli, with a low encircling wall, forcibly recalling 
the ripgcd barrows of western Europe. But the most picturesque 
cemeteries in the world are those of the Turks. From them it 
was, perhi^s, that the first idea of the modern cemetery , wildi 


its ornamental plantations, was derived. Around Constantinople 
the cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress woods under whose 
branches stand thousands of tombstones. A grave is never 
reopened ; a new resting-place is formed for every one, and so 
the dead now occupy a wider territory than that which is covered 
by the homes of the living. The Turks believe that till the body 
is buried tlie soul is in a state of discomfort, and the funeral, 
therefore, takes place as soon as possible after death. No, coffin 
is used, the body is laid in the grave, a few boards arc arranged 
round it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse to 
the surface of the ground, an opiming not unfrequently enlarged 
by dogs and other beasts which plunder th(j grave. A tombstone 
of white marble is then erected, surmounted by a cai^'ed turban 
in the case of a man, and ornamented by a palm branch in low 
relief if the grave is that of a woman. 'I’hc turban by its varying 
form indicates not only the rank of the sleeper below but also 
the period of his death, for the fashion of the 'J'urkish head-dress 
is always changing. A c)'prcss is usually planted beside the grave, 
its odour being supposed to neutralize any noxious exhalations 
from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, where by 
day hundreds of turtle doves are on the wing or perching on the 
trees, and w^here bats and ow’ls swarm undisturbed at night. 
Especially for the Turkish women the cemeteries are a favourite 
resort, and some of them arc always to be seen praying lieside 
the narrow openings that lead down into a parcnl^s, a husband’s, 
or a brother’s grave. Some of the other cemeteries of Constan- 
tinople contrast rather unfavourably with the simple dignity 
of those which belong to the Turks. That of the Armenians 
abounds with bas-reliefs which show the manner of the death of 
whoever is buried below, aa>d on these singular tombstones there 
arc frequent representations of men being decapitated or hanging 
on the gallows. 

See also the articles hcRiAL and Burial Acts; (.rlmation ; 
J''UNT5RAL Rites ; Churchyard. 

CENCI, BEATRICE (1577-1599), a Roman woman, famous 
for her tragic story ; poetic fancy has woven a halo of romance 
about her, which modern historic research lias to a large extent 
destroyed. Born at Rome, she was the daughter of Francesco 
('enci (1549-1598), the bastard son of a priest, and a man of 
great wealth but dissolute habits and violent temper. He seems 
to have been guilty of various offences and to have got off with 
short terms of imprisonment by bribery ; but the monstrous 
cruelty which, popular tradition has attributed to him is purely 
legendary. His first wife, P>silia Santa Croce, bore him twelve 
children, and nine years after her death he married Lucrezia 
Petroni, a widow with three daughters, by whom he had no 
offspring. He was very quarrelsome and lived on the worst 
possible terms with his children, who, however, were all of them 
more or less disreputable. He kept various mistresses and was 
even prosecuted for unnatural vice, but his sons were equally 
dissolute. His harsh treatment of his daughter Beatrice was 
probably due to his discovery that she had had an illegitimate 
child as the result of an intrigue with one of his stewards (A. 
Bertolotti, in his Francesco Cenci, publishes Beatrice’s will in 
which she provides for this child), but there is no evidence that 
be tried to commit incest with her, as Ixas been alleged. The 
eldest son Giacomo was a riotous, dishonest young scoundrel, 
who cheated his own father and even attempted to murder him 
(^595)* other sons, Rocco and Cristoforo, both of them 
notorious rakes, were killed in brawls. Finally Francesco’s 
wife Lucrezia and his children Giacomo, Bernardo and Beatrice, 
assisted by a certain Monsignor Guerra, plotted to murder him. 
Two bravos were hired (one of them named Olimpio, according 
to Bertolotti, was probably Beatrice’s lover), and Francesco was 
assassinated while asleep in his castle of Petrella in the kingdom 
of Naples (1598). Giacomo afterwards bad one of the bravos 
murdered, byt the other was arrested by the Neapolitan 
authorities and confessed everything. Information having been 
communicated to Rome, the whole of the Cenci family were 
arrested early in r599 ; but the story of the hardships they 
underwent in prison is greatly exaggerated. Guerra escaped ; 
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Lucirc;Sra, Giacomo anH Bernardo confessed the crime ; and 
Beatrice, who at firKt -denied everything, even under torture, 
also ended by confessing. Great efforts were made to obtain 
mercy for -the accused, but the crime was considered too heinous, 
and the pope (Clement VIII.) refused to grant a pardon ; on 
the nth of September 1599, Beatrice and Lucrezia were 
beheaded, and Giacomo, after having been tortured with red- 
hot pincers, was killed with a mace, drawn and quartered. 
BiTnardo’s penalty, on account of his youth, was commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment, and after a year’s confinement he was 
pardoned. I'hc .property of the family was confiscated. 

The romantic character of the histor)’ of this family has been the 
subject of pcK'ms, dramas and novels. Shelley's tragedy is well 
known as a magnificent piece of writing, although the author adopts 
a purely fictiUoud version of the story. Nor is F. D. Guerrazzi's 
novel, Tieatrice Cend (Milan, 1872). more trustworthy. The first 
attempt to deal with the subject on documentary evidence is 
A. Ihjrtolotti's Francesco Cenci e la sua fafni^Ua (and ed., Florence, 
1870), containing a number of interesting documents which place 
the events in their true light : cf. habruzzi's article in the Nuova 
Antohf^ta, iSyij, vol. .viv., and another in the Edinburgh Jievieu', 
January 1879. 

CENOBITES (from Gr. Ktmuk, common, and life), 

monks who live together in a convent or community under a 
rule and a superior, — in contra.st to hermits or anchorets who 
live in isolation. The Basilians (q.v.) in the East and the Bene- 
dictines (y.v.) in the West are the chief cenobitical orders (sec 
Mon ASTI Cl sm). 

CENOMANI, a branch of the Aulcrei in Gallia Celtica, whose 
territory corresponded generally to Maine in the modern depart- 
ment of Sarthe. Their chief town was Vindinuin or Suindinum 
(corrupted into Subdinnum), afterwards Civitas Cenomiuiorum 
(whence Le Mans), the original name, of the town, as usual in 
the case of Gallic cities, being replaced by that of the people. 
According to Cac-sar (Bell. OciIL vii. 75. 3), they assisted Vercin- 
getorix in the great rising(52 K.r.) with a force of 5000 men. Under 
Augustus they formed a civitas sti pendiaria of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
and in the 4th century part of Gallia l.ugduncasis iii. About 
400 BX., under the leadership of Elitovius (Livy v. 35), a large 
number of the Ceriomani crossed into Italy, drove the Etruscans 
southwards, and occupied their territory. 'J’hc statement of 
Cato (in J*Jiny, Nat. Hist, iii. 130), that some of them settled near 
Massilia in the territory of the Volcac, may indicate the route 
taken by them. The limits of their territoiy are not dearly 
defined, but were probably the Athesis (Adige or Etscli) on the 
east, the Ollius (Oglio, or perhaps the Addua) on the west, and 
the Padus tm the south. Livy gives their chief towns as Brixia 
(Brescia) and Verona; Pliny, Brixia and Cremona. The Ceno- 
mani nearly always appear in history as loyal friends and allies 
of the Romans, whom tlicy assisted in the Gallic war (225 B.c.), 
when the Boii and Insubres took up arms against Rome, and 
during the war against Hannibal. They certainly (joined in 
the revolt of the Gauls under Hamilcar (200), but after they had 
been defeated by the cxjusul Guius Cornelius (197) they finally 
submitted. In 49, with the rest of Gallia Transpadana, they 
acquired the rights of citizenship. 

The orthography and the quantity of the penultimate vowel 
of Cenomani have given rise to discussion. According to 
Arboisde Jubainville, the Cenomftni of Italy are not identical 
with the Cenomani (or C^omanni) of Gaul. In the case of the 
latter, the survival of Uie syllable “ man ” in Le Mans is due to 
the stress laid on the vowel ; had the vowel been short and 
unaccented, it would have disappeared. In Italy, Cenomani 
is the name of a j>eople ; in Gaul, merely a surname of -the 
Aulerci. 

See A. Voisin, Les Cimdmcms anciens et modernes 1862) ; 

A. X>esjajrdii>^, .G^igt^aphie historique de la Guide romtune, ii. (1876- 
1893); Arbois 'do Jubainville, Les Premiers Habitants de I Europe 
(i'889-i894) ; article and authOritiCb in La Grande Encytlapidie \ 
C. Hiilaeh in Pai4lv-Wi«»«>wa’s ReaUnc^^ctapddie, iii, pt. 2 <l8«»9>; 
full nneiont airthorittes in A. Holder. AH-eeitiuokar SprUckaohtult, i. 

(1890), 

CENOTAPH (Gr. eCi^y, Ta<^s, tomb),; a monument or 
tablet to^he memory of aperson' whose body is4)Mri€id4sific#iiere. 


The ciKtom arose from the erection of monuments to those 
whose bodies could not be recovered, as in the case of drowning. 

CENSOR (from Lat. censere, assess, estimate; in Gr. nfATyrqi), 
1 . In ancient RomCy the title of the two Roman officials who 
presided over the census, the registration of individuai citizens 
for the purpose of determining the duties which they owed to 
the community. In the etymology of the word lurks the idea 
of the arbitrary assignment of burdens or duties. Varro defines 
census as arbitriunty and derives the name censares from the 
position of these magistrates as arbitri popuU (Varro, de Ling, 
Lat, V. 81 ; ap. Non. p. 519). This original idea of “ discre- 
tionary power was never entirely lost ; although ultimately 
it came to be more intimately associated with the appreciation 
of morals than with the a.ssignmcnt of burdens. From the point 
of view of its moral significan<'e the censorship was the Roman 
manifestation of that state control of conduct which was a not 
unusual feature of ancient societies. It is true that Rome 
possessed sumptuary laws, and laws dealing with moral offences, 
which it was the duty of other magistrates to enforce ; but the 
organization for the control of conduct was mainly exhibited 
in the censorship, and, as thus exhibited, was at once simple and 
comprehensive. 

The censorship was believed to have been instituted in 443 B.c. 
to relieve the consuls of the duties of registration. Since the 
periods of registration wore ciiiinquennial, it was not a continuous 
office ; but its tenure does not seem to have been fixed until 
434 B.C., when a lex Aemilia provided that the censors should 
hold office for eighteen months. This magistracy was at first 
confined to patricians ; a plebeian censor is first mentioned in 
351 B.c. A lex Puhlilia of 339 B.c. is said to have enacted that 
one censor must be a plebeian. Two plebeian censors were for 
the first time elected in 131 B.c. The election always took place 
in the Comitia Centuriata (.sec Comitia). U'hc censorship, 
although larking the powers implied in the imperium and the 
right of summoning the senate and the people, was not only one 
of the higher magistracies, but was regarded as the crown Of a 
political career. It was an irresponsible office ; and the only 
limitations on its powers were created by the re.strtction of 
tenure to a year and a half, the fact that re-election was forbidden, 
and the restraint imposed on each censor by the fact that no act 
of his was valid without the assent of his colleague. 

The original functions of the censors were (j) the vegiatration 
of citizens in the state-divisions, such us tribes and centuries ; 
(2) the taxation of such citizens based on an estimate of their 
property ; (3) the right of exclusion from public functions on 
moral grounds, known us the regimen morurn,; (4) the solemn 
act of purification ' (lustrtm) which closed the census. Two 
other functions were subsequently added : — (5) the 'Selection of 
the senate (Uctiv senatus, see Senate), and (6)' certain financial 
duties such as the leasing of the contracts for tax-coUectixig and 
for the repair of public buildings. The first four of these functions 
were those of the census, which was a detailed examination* of 
the citizen body as represented by heads of families {patres 
familiarum) in the Campus Martius. The equites were a select 
portion of this citizen body ; but the review of these knifriita 
took place, not in the Campus, but in the Furufn (>see Eguiiss). 
It was in connexion with this review of the ordinary citizens and 
the knights, os well as with the choice of senators, that the 
censors published their edicts stating the moral > rules which 
they intended to enforce. The. offences which they punished 
were sometimes concerned with family life and privaSei relations, 
sometimes with breaches of political duty. Xicrtain professions, 
such as ‘that of an actor or gladiator, also invoked their stigma, 
and at times the disqualifications they pronounced were the 
consequence of a previous judicial condemnation. Injamia 
was the general name given to the disabilities pronounced by 
the censor. These varied in degree from the deprirvhliioh dl a 
senator of his seat, or a knight*s loss of >his horse, to* exchision 
from the tribes or centuries, an exclusion whi^ ewtailed the loss 
of voting power. All the disabilities pnonounced by^ otierpair of 
censors might be removed by their successors. 

The censorship, although its controLcnreri.tkM^ismla;m 
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be weakened (see Senate), lasted as long as the republic ; and 
it was only suspended, not abolished, during the principate. 
Although the princeps exercised censorial functions, he was 
seldom censor. Yet the office itself was held by Claudius I. and 
Vespasian. Domitian assumed the title of life censor (censor 
ffcr pettiusX but the precedent was not followed. A fruitless 
attempt to galvanize the republican office into new life was made 
in A.i). 251, during the reign of the emperor Decius. 

Authorities. — Mommsen, Rdmischc'i Staatsfecht , ii. 331 foil. 
(3rd od.. Ixipzig, JKH7) ; J)arcmbcrK-Sagho, Dictionnaire ties anti- 
cf Kitts ftrecqites et ramaints, i. yyo foil. (1875. &C.) ; Lange, Romische 
AlterlhiimeY, i. 572 foil. (Berlin, 185O, Ac.) ; de Boor, Fasiti CeHsorii 
(Berlin, 1873) ; Cicrlacli, Die romische Censur in ihrem Verhalt- 
nisse xuf Verfassung (Basel, 1842); Nitzsch, " t^ber die Census” 
in Neues Jahrbuch f. Phil. Ixxiii. 730 (Lei]»zig. 1836); Ziimpl, 
“Die Lustra der Komer ” in Rhetn. Museum, xxv. 4O5. xxvi. 1. 

(A.H.J.G.) 

II. In modern times the word “ censor ” is used generally for 
one who exercises supervision over, or criticizes, the conduct of 
other persons. In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge it 
is the title of the official head or supervisor of the non-collcgiatc 
students (i.e. those who are not attut’hed to a college, hall or 
hostel). 1 n ( )xford the censor is nominated by the vice-chancellor 
and the proctors, and holds office for five years ; in Cambridge 
he is similarly appointed, and holds office for life. The censors 
of the Royal College of IMiysicians arc the officials who grant 
licences. 

Council of CaisorSy in American constitutional history, is the 
name given to a council provided by the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1776 to i7yo, and by the constitution of Vermont 
from 1777 to 1870. Under both constitutions the council of 
censors was elected once in seven years, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the governmental departments, 
the conduct of the state officers, and the working of the laws, 
and as to whether the conslilulion had been violated in any 
particular. The Vermont council of censors, limited in number 
to thirteen, had power, if they thought the constitution required 
amending in any particular, to call a convention for the purpose. 
A convention summoned by the council in 1870 amended the 
constitution by abolishing the censors. 

For the censorship of the press, see Pkkss Laws ; for the censor- 
ship of ]Wsiys, Tiieatrk : Law, and 1 .oki> (hiAMiiKRLAiN. 

CENSORINUS, Roman grammarian and mi.sccllaneous writer, 
flourished during the 3rd century A.D. He was the author of a 
lost work De Acceniibus^ and of an extant treatise De Die Nataliy 
written in 238, and dedicated to his patron Quintus Caerellius 
us a birthday gift. The contents are of a varied character : the 
natural history of man, the influence of the stars and genii, 
music, religious rites, astronomy, the doctrines of the (ireck 
philosophers. The second part deals with chronological and 
mathematical questions, and has been of great service in deter- 
mining the principal epochs of ancient history. 'I'he whole is 
full of curious and interesting information. The style is clear 
and concise, although somewhat rhetorical, and the Latinity, 
for the period, good. I'he chief authorities used were Varro 
and Suetonius. Some scholars, indeed, hold that the entire 
work is practically an adaptation of the lost Pratum of Suetonius. 
The fragments of a work De Natali Jmtitutione, dealing with 
astronomy, geometry, music and versification, and usually 
printed with the De Die Natali of Censorious, are not by him. 
Part of the original MS., containing the end of the genuine work, 
and the title and name of the author of the fragment are lost. 

The only good edition with commentary is still that of H. Lindcn- 
brog (1014) : the most recent critical editioms are by O. Jahn (1843), 
F. Hultsch (1867), and J. Cliolodniak (i88y). There is an English 
translation of the De Die Natali (the first eleven chapters being 
omitted) with notes by W. Maude (New York, 1900). 

CENSUS (from Lat. censerty to estimate or assess ; connected 
by some with centum, i.€. a count by hundreds), a term used to 
denote a periodical enumeration restricted, in modern times, 
to population, and occasionally to industries and agricultural 
resources, but formerly extending to property of all kinds, for 
the purpose of assessment. 


Operations of this character have been conducted with 
different objects from very ancient times. 'J'he fighting strength 
of the children of Israel at the Exodus was ascertained by a 
count of all males of twenty years old and upwards, made by 
enumerators appointed for each clan. The Levites, who were 
exempted from military duties, were separately enumerated 
from the age of thirty upwards, and a similar process was 
ordained subsequently by Solomon, in order to distribute 
amongst them the functions assigned to the priestly body in 
connexion with the temple. The census unwillingly carried out 
by J oab at the behest of David related exclusively to the fighting 
men of the community, and the dire consctiucnces ascribed to it 
were quoted in reprobation of such inquiries as late as the middle 
of the a 8th century. It appears, too, that a register of the 
population of each clan was kept during the Babylonian captivity 
and its totals were published on their return to Jerusalem. In 
the J’ersian empire there was apparently some method in force 
by which the resources of each province were ascertained fur the 
purpose of fixing the tribute. In China, moreover, an enumera- 
tion of somewhat the same nature was an ancient institution in 
connexion with the provincial revenues and military lialiilities. 
In Egypt, Amasis had the occupation of each individual annually 
registered, nominally to aid the official supervision of morals 
by discouraging disreputable means of subsistence ; and Ibis 
ordinance, according to Herodotus, w^as introduced by Solon 
into the Athenian scheme of administration, where it developed 
later into an electoral record. 

It was in Rome, however, that the system from which tlie 
name of the inquiry is derived was first established upon a 
regular footing. The original census was ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, and in the constitution which goes by his name it was 
decreed that every fifth year the population should be emimer- 
alcd along with the property of each family — land, live-stock, 
slaves and freedmen. The main object was to ensure the 
accurate division of the people into the six main classes and 
their respective centuries, which were ha.sed upon considerations 
of combined numbers and wealth. With the increase of the 
city the operation grew in importance, and was followed by an 
official Lustrum y or purificatory sacrifice, offered on behalf of I he 
people by the censors or functionaries in charge of the classifica- 
tion. Hence the name of lustrum came to denote the interccnsal 
term, or a period of five years. The word census, too, came to 
mean the property qualification of the class, as well as the 
process of registering the resources of the individual. Later, 
it was used in the sense of the imposition itself, in which it has 
.survived in the contracted form of cess. Unfortunately the 
statistics of population thus collected were subordinated to the 
fiscal interests of the inquiry, and no record has been handed 
down relating to the population of the city and its neighbourhood. 
In the time of Augustus the c^ensus was extended to the whole 
empire. In the words of the Gospel of St Luke, he ordered 
“ the whole world to be taxedy* or, according to the revised 
version, to be enrolled. The compilation of the results of this 
the most comprehensive enumeration till then attempted was 
engaging the attention of the emperor, it is said, just before his 
death, but was never completed. The various inquiries instituted 
during the middle ages, such as the Domesday Book and the 
Breviary of Charlemagne, were so far on the Roman model that 
they look little or no account of the population, the feudal 
system probably rendering information regarding it unnecessary 
for the purposes of taxation or military service. 

The foundations of the census on the modem system were 
laid in Europe towards the middle or end of the 17th century. 
Sweden led the way, by making compulsory the parish record 
of births, deaths and marriages, kept by the cler^, and extending 
it to include the whole of the domiciled population of the parish. 
In France, Colbert, in 1670, ordered the extension to the rural 
communes of system which had for many years been in force 
in Paris of registering and periodically publishing the domestic 
occurrences of the locality. Five years before this, however, 
a periodical enumeration by families and individuals had been 
established in the colony of New France, and was continued in 
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Quebec from 1665 till 1754. I'his, therefore, may be considered 
to be the earliest of modern censuses. 

Efforts have been almost unceasingly made since 1872 by 
statistical experts in periodical conference to bring about a 
general understanding, first, as to the subjects which may be 
considered most likely to be ascertained with approximate 
accuracy at a census, and secondly — a point of scarcely less 
importance — as to the form in which the results of the inquiry 
should be compiled in order to render comparison possible 
between the facts recorded in the different areas. In regard 
to the scope of the inquiry, it is recognized that much is practic- 
able in a country where the agency of trained officials is employed 
throughout the operation which cannot be expected to be 
adequately recorded where the responsibility for the correctness 
of the replies is thrown upon the householder. The standard 
St‘t up by eminent statisticians, therefore, may be taken to repre- 
sent an ideal, not likely to be attained anywhere under present 
conditions, but towards which each successive census may be 
expected to advance. The subjects to which most importance 
is attached from the international standpoint are ago, sex, 
civil condition, birthplace, illiteracy and certain infirmities. 
Occupation, too, should be included, but the record of so detailed 
a subject is usually considered to be better obtained by a special 
inquiry, rather than by the rough and ready methods of a 
synchronous enumeration. This course has been adopted in 
Germany, Belgium and France, and an approach to it is made 
in the decennial census of Canada and the United States. 
Religious denomination, another of the general subjects suggested, 
is of considerably more importance in some countries than in 
others, and the same may be said of nationality, which is often 
usefully supplemented by the return of motlier-tonguc. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the internal classification and the 
combinations of the above subjects are also matters to be treated 
upon some uniform plan, if the full value of the statistics is to 
be extracted from the raw material. On the whole, the progress 
towards a general understanding on many, if not most, of the 
questions here mentioned which has been made in the present 
generation, is a gratifying tribute to those who have long 
laboured in the cause of efficient enumeration. 

'I HE British Empire 

England and Wales . — Up to the beginning of the 19th century 
the number of the population was a matter of estimate and 
conjecture. In 1753 a bill was introduced by a private member 
ol the House of Commons, backed by official support, to provide 
fi)r the annual enumeration of the people and of the persons in 
receipt of parochial relief. It was violently opposed as “ sub- 
versive of the last remains of English liberty ” and as likely to 
result in “ some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper.^* 
After passing that House, however, the bill was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. The fear of disclosing to the enemies of 
lingland the weakness of the country in fighting-material was 
one of the main objections offered to the proposal. By the end 
of the century, however, owing to a great extent to the publica- 
tion of the essays of Malthus, the pendulum had swung far in the 
opposite direction, it was thought desirable to possess the means 
of judging from time to time the relations between an increasing 
population and the means of subsistence. A census bill, accord- 
ingly, again brought in by a private member, became law without 
opposition at the end of 1800, and the first enumeration under 
it took place in March of the following year, the operations being 
confined to Great Britain. The inquiry was entrusted in England 
to the overseers, acting under the justices of the peace and the 
high constables, and in Scotland, to village schoolmasters, under 
the sheriffs. A supplementary statement of births, deaths and 
marriages for each parish was required from the clergy, who 
transmitted it to parliament through the bishops and primates 
successively. There was no central office or control. The 
schedule required the number of houses, inhabited ajid otherwise, 
the population of each family, by sex, and the occupation, under 
one of the three heads, (a) agriculture, (b) trade, manufacture or 
industry, or {c) other than these two. The results, which were 


not satisfactory, were published without comment. Ten years 
later, the chief alteration in the inquiry was the substitution of 
the main occupation of the family for that of the individual. 
The report on this census contained a very valuable exposition 
of the difficulties involved in such operations and the numerous 
sources of error latent in an apparently simple set of questions. 
In 1821 an attempt to get a return of ages was made, but it was 
not repeated in 1831, when the attention of the enumerators 
was concentrated upon greater detail in the occupation record. 
Their efforts were successful in getting a better, but still far from 
complete result. The creation, in 1834, of poor law unions, and 
the establishment, in 1836, of civil registration districts, as a 
rule coterminous with them, provided a new basis for the taking 
of a census, and the operations in 1841 were made over accord- 
ingly to the supervision of the registrar-general and his staff. 
The inquiry was extended to the sex, age and occupation of 
every individual ; those bom in the district were distinguished 
from others, foreigners being also separately returned. The 
number of houses inhabited, uninhabited and under construction 
respectively, was noted in the return. The parish statement of 
births, deaths and marriages was sent up by the clergy for the 
last time. The most important innovation, however, was the 
transfer of the responsibility for filling up the schedule from 
the overseers to the householders, thereby rendering possible 
a synchronous record. 

With some modification in detail, the system then inaugurated 
has been since maintained. In 1851 the relationship to the head 
of the family, civil condition, and the blind and deaf-mute were 
included in the inquiry. On this occasion, the act providing 
for the census was interpreted to authorize the collection of 
details regarding accommodation in places of public worship 
and the attendance thereat, as well as corresponding informa- 
tion about educational establishments. A separate report was 
published on the formt.T subject which proved something of a 
storm centre. The census of 1871 obtained for the first time a 
return of persons of unsound mind not confined in asylums. 
During the next ten years, the separate areas for which popula- 
tion returns had to be prepared were seri<;usly multiplied by the 
creation of sanitary districts, to the number of 966. The necessity, 
for administrative or other purposes, of tabulating separately 
the returns for so many cross-divisions of the country constitutes 
one of the main difficulties of the English census operations, 
more particularly as the boundaries of these areas are frequently 
altered. In anticipation of the census of 1891, a treasury 
committee was appointed to consider the various suggestions 
made in regard to the form and scope of the inquiry. Its pro- 
posals were adopted as to the subdivision of the occupation 
column into employer, employed and independent worker, and 
as to the record upon the schedule of the numl^er of rooms 
occupied by the family, where not more than five. Separate 
entry was also made of the persons living upon property or 
resources, but not following any occupation. No action was 
taken, however, upon the more important recommendation that 
midway between two censuses a simple enumeration by sex and 
age .should be effected. A return was also prepared in 1891, for 
Wales, of those who could speak only W^elsh, only English, and 
both languages, but, owing to the inclusion of infants, the results 
were of little value. In 1901 the same information was called 
for, excluding all under three years of age. The term tenement, 
too, was substituted for that of storey, as the subdivision of a 
house, whilst in addition to inhabited and uninhabited houses, 
those occupied by day, but not by night, were separately recorded. 
The nationality of those bom abroad, which used to be returned 
only for British subjects, was called for from all not born within 
the kingdom. 

Scotland . — In the acts relating to the census from x8oi to 
1851, provision for the enumeration of Scotland was made with 
that for England and Wales, allowance being made for the 
differences in procedure, which mainly concerned the agency 
to be employed. In 1855, however, civil registration of births 
and deaths was establish^ in Scotland, and the conduct of the 
census of 1861 was, by a separate act, entrusted to the registrar- 
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gf^ncral of that country. The same course was followed at the 
three succeeding enumerations, but in iqoi the former practice 
was resumed. The complexity of administrative areas, though 
far less than in England, was simplified, and the census com- 
pilation proportionately facilitated, by the passing of the Local 
(iovernment Act for Scotland in 18H9, In 1881 the definition 
of a house in Scotland was made identical with that in England, 
since previously what was called a house in the northern portion 
of (Ireal Britain was known as a tenement in the south, and vice 
versa. Since 1801 a return has been called for in Scotland of 
the number of rooms with one or more w'indows, and that of 
children of school-age under instruction is also included in the 
inquir\\ The number of persons speaking Gaelic wjis recorded 
for the first time in i88t. The question was somewhat expanded 
at the next census, and in 1901 was brought into harmony with 
tile similar inquiry as to Welsh and Manx. 

Ireland.-- An estimate of the population of Ireland was made 
as early as 1672, by Sir W. }*etty, and another in 1712, in con- 
nexion with the hearth-money, but the first attempt to take a 
regular census was made in t8ii, through the Grand Juries. 
It 'svas not successful, and in 1821 again, the inquiry was con- 
sidered to be but little more satisfactory. The census of 1831 was 
better, but the results were considered exaggerated, owing to 
the system of paying enum<TatoTs according to the numbers they 
returned. The census, therefore, was supplemented by a re- 
\’isional inquiry three years afterwards, in order to get a good 
basis for the newly introduced system of public instruction, 
llie completion of the ordnance .survey and the establishment 
of an ediK’.ated constabulary force brought the operations of 
1841 up to the level of those of the sister kingdom. The main 
difference in procedure between the two inquiries is that in 
Ireland the schedule is filled in by the enumerator, a memlxir 
of the constabulary, or, in Dublin, of the metropolitan police, 
instead of being left to the householder. The tabulation of the 
returns, again, is carried out at the central office from the 
original schedule, and not, as in England, from the book into 
which the former has lieen copied by the enumerating agency. 
The inquiry in Ireland is more extensive than that in Great 
Britain. It includes, for instance, a considerable amount of 
information regarding holdings and stock. The details of house 
accommodation are fuller. A column is provided for the degree 
of education, and another for religious denomination, an addition 
wdiich has always been successfully resisted in England. This 
last information was made voluntary in 1881 and the following 
enumerations without materially aHecting the extent of the 
record. The inquiry as to infirmities, too, is made to extend to 
those temporarily incapacitated from work, whether at home 
or in a hospital. There is also a column fur the entry of persons 
speaking the Irish language only or able to speak both that and 
English. In the report of 1901 for England and Wales (p. 170) 
a table is given showing, for the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom, the relative number of persons speiiking the ancient 
languages either exclusively or in addition to English. 

British Colonies and Deptndencies . — A simultaneous and 
uniform census of the British empire is an ideal which appeals 
to many, but its practical advantages are by no means com- 
mensurate with the difficulties to be surmounted. Scattered 
as are the colonies and dependencies over the world, the date 
found most suitable for the inquiry in the mother country and 
the temperate regions of the north is the oj^yosite in the tropics 
and inconvenient at the antipodes. Then, again, as to the sx:ope 
of the inquiry, the administrative purposes for which information 
is thus L'ollected vary greatly in the different countries, and the 
incjuir)^, too, has to be limited to what the conditions of the 
locality allow, and the population dealt with is likely to be able 
an<l willing to answer. By preaTrangemeni, no doubt, uniformity 
may he obtained in regard to most of the main statistical facts 
a'scertainable at a census, at all events in the more advanced 
units of the empire, and proposals to this effect were made by 
the registrar-general of England and Wales in his report upon 
the fibres for 1901. Previous to that date, the only step towards 
compilation of the census results of the empire had been a bare 


statement of area and population, appended without analysis, 
comparison or comment, to the reports for England and Wales, 
from the year 1861 onwards. In 1905, however, the returns 
published in the colonial reports were coniViined with those ol 
the United Kingdom, and the subjects of house-room, sex, age, 
civil condition, birthplace, occupation, and, where availabltt 
instruction, religion and infirmities, were reviewed as fully as 
the want of uniformity in the material permitted (Command 
paper, 2860, iqo6). The measures taken by the principal state.s, 
colonics and dependencies for the periodical enumeration of 
their population are set forth below. 

Canada . — The first enumeration of what was aftem^ards 
called Lower C^anadii, took place, as above stated, in 1665, and 
dealt with the legal, or domiciled, population, not with tliat 
actually present at the time of the census, a practice still main- 
tained, in contrast to that prevailing in the rest of the empire. 
The recfird was by families, and included the sex, age and civil 
condition of each individual, with a jmrtial return of profession 
or trade. Later on, the last item was abandoned in favour of a 
fuller return of agricultural resources, a feature which has 
remained a prominent part of the inquiry. After the British 
occupation, a census was taken in 1765 jmd 1784, and annually 
from 1824 to 1842, the information asked for differing from 
time to time. Enumerations were conducted independently 
by the different states until 1871, when the first federal census 
was taken of the older parts of the Dominion. Since tfien, the 
enumeration has been decennial, except in the case of the more 
recently colonized territories of Manitoba and the North-West, 
where an intermediate census was found necessary in 1885-1880. 
The census of Canada is organized on the plan adopted in the 
United States rather than in accordance with British practice, 
and includes much which is the suliject of annual returns in the 
latter country, or is not officially collected at all. The details 
of deaths in the year preceding the census, for instance, are 
called for, there being no registration of such occurrences in the 
niral tracts. In consideration of the large immigrant population 
again, the birthplace of each parent is recorded, with details as 
to nationality, naturalization and date of immigrtition. Occupa- 
tion is dealt with minutely, in conjunction with temporarv' 
unemployment, average wage or salary earned, and other 
particulars. No less than eleven schedSles are employed, most 
of them relating to details of industries and production. Th(‘ 
duty of filling up so comprehensive a return, involving an answer 
to 561 questions, is not left to the householder, but entrusted 
to enumerators specially engaged, working under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. Owing to the sparse popula- 
tion and difficulties of communication in a great part of the 
dominion, the inquiry, though referred to a single dale, is not 
completed on that day, a montii being allowed to the enumerator 
for the collection of his^s#4Bns and their revision and trans- 
mission to the central offteib A special feature in the operations 
is the provision, necessitatedlby the record of the legal population, 
for the inclusion in the local return of the persons temporarily 
absent on the date of the cenwHs, and their adjustment in the 
general aggregates, a mutter to which considerable attention is 
paid. The very large mass of detail collected at these inquiries 
entails an unusually long titne spent in compilation ; the 
statistics of population, accordingly, are available (xinsiderably 
in advance of tl>ose relating to iwnduction and industries. 

Australasicu — As the sp>here of the census GperatiQin.s in Canada 
has been gradually spreading from the small beginnings on the 
east coast to the immense territories of the north-west, so, in 
the island continent, colonization, first concentrated in the 
south-east, has extended along the coasts and thence into the 
interior, except in the northern region. I'he first act of effectiv e 
occupation of the country having been the establishmeat of a 
penal settlement, the only p<^ulation to be dealt with in the 
earlier years of British administration was that under restraint, 
with its guaxdians and a few scattered iinmigrants in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sydney Cove. This was enumerated 
from 1788 onwards by official “ mustjerS,” at first weekly, and 
afterwards at lengthemng intervals. The record was so inaccurate 
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that it had no statistical value until 1820, when the muster was 
taken after due preparation and with greater care, approximating 
to the system of a regular census. The first operation, however, 
called by the latter name, was the enumeration of 1828, when 
an act was passed providing for the enumeration of the whole 
population, the occupied area and the live-stock. The details 
of population included sex, children and adults respectively, 
religion and status, that is whether free (immigrants or liberated 
convicts), on ticket-of-leave, or under restraint. A similar 
inquiry was made in 1833 and again in 1836. In 1841 a separate 
census was taken of New Zealand and Tasmania respectively. 
The scope of the inquiry in New South Wales was somewhat 
extended and made to include occupations other than agriculture 
and stock-breeding. Five years later, the increase of the popula- 
tion justified the further addition of particulars regarding 
birthplace and education. The record of status, too, was made 
optional, and in 1856 was omitted from the schedule. In that 
year, moreover, Victoria, which had become a separate colony, 
took its own census. South Australia, too, was enumerated 
in 1846, ten years after its foundation as a colony. From 1861 
the census has been taken decennially by all the states except 
Queensland, where, as in New Zealand, it has been quinquennial 
since 1875 and 1881 respectively. Up to and including the census 
of I go I each state conducted separately its own inquiries. The 
scheme of enumeration is based on that of Great Britain, modified 
to suit the conditions of a thin and widely scattered population. 
The schedules are distributed by enumerators acting under 
district supervisors ; but it is found impossible to collect the 
whole number in a single day, nor does the mobility of the popu- 
lation in the rural tracts make such expedition necessary. In 
more than one state the police are employed as enumerators, 
but elsewhere, a staff has to be specially recruited for the purpose. 
The operations were improved and facilitated by means of an 
interstatal conference held before the census of 1891, at which 
a standard schedule was adopted and a series of general tables 
agreed upon, to be supplemented in greater detail according 
to the requirements of each state. The standard schedule, in 
addition to the leading facts of sex, age, civil condition, birth- 
place, occupation and house-room, includes education and 
sickness as well as infirmities, and leaves the return of religious 
denomination optional with the householder. Under the head 
of occupation, the bread-winner is distinguished from his depend- 
ants and is returned as employer, employed, or working on his 
own account, as is now the usual practice in census-taking. 
Each state issues its own report, in which the returns are worked 
up in the detail required for both local administrative purposes, 
and for comparison with the corresponding returns for the 
neighbouring territory. The reports for New South Wales and 
Victoria are especially valuable in their statistical aspect from 
the analysis they contain of the vital conditions of a comparatively 
young community under modern conditions of progress. 

South Africa , — ^Almost from the date of their taking possession 
of the Cape of Good Hope and its vicinity, the Netherlands East 
Indian Company instituted annual returns of population, live- 
stock and agricultural produce. The results from 1687 for 
nearly a century were recorded, but do not appear to have been 
more accurate than those subsequently obtained on the same 
method by the British government, by whom they were dis- 
continued in 1856. The information was collected by district 
officials, unguided by any general instructions as to form or 
procedure. The first synchronous census of the colony, as it 
was then constituted, took place in 1865, on a fairly compre- 
hensive schedule. Ten years later the inquiry was extended 
to religion and civil condition, and for the census of 1891, again, 
a rather more elaborate schedule was used. The next census 
was deferred till 1904, in consequence of the disorganization 
produced by the Boer war. The inquiry was on the same lines 
as its predecessors, with a little more detail as to industries and 
religious denomination. Speaking generally, the administration 
of the operations is conducted upon the Australian plan, with 
special attention to allaying the distrust of the native and more 
ignorant classes, for which purpose the influence of the clergy 


was enlisted. In some tracts it was found advisable to sub- 
stitute a less elaborate schedule for that generally, prescribed. 
In Natal, indeed, where the first independent census was 
taken in 1891, the Kaffir population was not on that occasion 
enumerated at all. In 1904, however, they were counted on a 
very simple schedule, by sex and by large" age-groups up to 40 
years old, with a return of birthplace, in a form affording a fair 
indication of race. Natives of India, an element of considerable 
extent and importance in this colony, are enumerated apart from 
the white population, but in full detail, recognizing the remarkable 
difference between the European and theii)riental in the matter 
of age distribution and civil condition. The Transvaal and the 
Orange River colonies were enumerated in 1Q04. In the latter, 
a census had been taken in 1890, in considerable detail, but that 
of the Transvaal, in 1896, seems to have been far from complete 
or accurate even in regard to the white population. In Southern 
Rhodesia the white residents were enumerated in 1891, but it 
was not until 1904 that the whole population was included in 
the census. The difficulty in all these cases is that of procuring 
a sufficient quantity of efficient agency, especially where a large 
and illiterate native population has to be taken into account. 
For this reason, amongst others, no census had been taken up 
to 1906 of Northern Rhodesia, the British possessions and 
protec!torates of eastern Africa, or, again, of Nigeria and the 
protectorates attached to the West African colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra l.eone and Lagos. 

The West Indies , — Each of the small administrative groups 
here included takes its census independently of the rest, though 
since 1871 all take it about the date fixed for that of the United 
Kingdom. The information required differs in each group, but 
the schedule is, as a rule, of a simple character, and the results 
of the inquiry are usually set forth with comparatively little 
comment or analysis. In some of the groups distinctions of 
colour are returned in general terms ; in others, not at all. On 
the other hand, considerable detail is included regarding the 
indentured labourers recruited from India, and those of this class 
who are permanently settled on the land in Guiana and Trinidad. 
No census was taken in the former, or in Jamaica and Barbados, 
in J901. 

Ceylon , — Here the census is taken decennially, on the same 
date as in India, in consideration of the constant stream of 
migration between the two countries. The schedule is much the 
same as in India with the substitution of race for caste. Until 
1901, however, it was not filled in by the enumerator, as in India, 
but was distributed before and collected after the appointed 
date as in Great Britain. 

India , — The population of India is the largest aggregate yet 
brought within the scope of a synchronous and uniform enumera- 
tion. It amounts to three-fourths of that of the British Empire, 
and but little less than a fifth of the estimated population of the 
world. Between 1853 and 1881 each province conducted its 
own census operations independently, with little or no attempt at 
uniformity in date, schedule or tabulation. In the latter year the 
operations were placed for the first time under central administra- 
tion, and the like procedure was adopted in 1891 and 1901, with such 
modification of detail as was suggested by the experience of the 
preceding census. On each occasion new areas had to be brought 
within the sphere of enumeration, whilst the necessity for the 
use in the wilder tracts of a schedule simpler in its demands than 
the standard, grew less as the country got more accustomed to 
the inquiry, and the efficiency of tbe administrative agency 
increased. Not more than 5 % of the householders in India can 
read and write, and the proportion capable of fully understanding 
the schedule and of making the entries in it correctly is still 
lower. From the literate minority, therefore, agency 1 ms to be 
drawn in sufficient strength to take down every particle of the 
information dictated by the heads of families. As it would be 
impossible for an enumerator to get through this task in the 
course of the census night for more than a comparatively small 
number of houses, the operation is divided into two processes. 
First a preliminary record is made a short time before the night 
in question, of the persons ordinarily residing in each house. 
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Then, on that night, the enumerator, reinforced if necessary by 
aid drafted from outside, revisits his beat, and brin^ the record 
up to date by striking out the absent and entering the new 
arrivals. The average extent of each beat is arranged to include 
about 300 persons, llius, in igoi, not far from a million men 
were required for enumeration alone. To this army must be 
added the controlling agency, of at least a tenth of the above 
number, charged widi the instruction of their subordinates, the 
inspection and correction of the preliminary record, and the 
transmission of the schedule books to the IocaI centre after the 
census has been lakcif. The supply of agency for these duties is, 
fortunately, not deficient. Irrespective of the large number 
of clerks, village scribes and state and municipal employes 
which can be drawn upon with but slight interruption of ofacial 
routine, there is a fair supply of casual literary labour up to the 
moderate standard required. The services, too, of the educated 
public are often voluntarily placed at the disposal of the local 
authorities for the census night, with no desire for remuneration 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses, and iJie addition, perhaps, of 
a personal letter of thanks from the chief official of the district. 
By means of a well -organized chain of tabulating centres, the 
preliminary totals, by sexes, of the 294 millions enumerated in 
1901 were given to the public within a fortnight of the census, 
and differed from the final results by no more than 94,000, or 
•03 %. The schedule adopted contains in addition to the 
standard subjects of sex, age, civil condition, birthplace, occupa- 
tion and infirmities, columns for mother-tongue, religion and 
sect, and caste and sub-caste. It is printed in about 20 lan- 
guages. The results for each province or large state are tiibulated 
locally, by districts or linguistic divisions. The final compilation 
is done by a provincial superintendent, who prepares his own 
report upon the operations and results. This work has usually 
an interest not found in corresponding reports elsewhere, in the 
prominent place necessarily occupied in it by the ethnographical 
variety of the population. 

Foreign Countries 

Inquiries by local officials in connexion with measures of 
taxation, such as the hearth-tax in France, were instituted in 
continental Europe as early as the 14th century ; but as the 
basis of an estimate of population they were intrinsically untrust- 
worthy. Going outside Europe, an extreme instance of the 
results of combining a census with more definite administrative 
objects may be found in the census of China in 1711, when the 
population enumerated in connexion with a poll-tax and liability 
to military servdee, was returned as 28 millions ; but forty years 
later, when the question was that of the measures for the relief 
of widespread distress, the corresponding total rose to 103 
millions ! The notion of obtaining a periodical record of popula- 
tion and its movement, dissociated from fiscal or other liabilities, 
originated, os stated above, in Sweden, where, in 1686, the birth 
and death registers, till then kept voluntarily by the parish 
clergy, were made compulsory and general, the results for each 
year being communicated to a central office. A census, as a 
special undertaking, was not, however, carried out in that cjountry 
until 3749. The example of Sweden was followed in the next 
year by Finland, and twenty years later, by Norway, whore Ae 
parish register was an existing institution, as in the neighbouring 
state. Several other countries followed suit in the course of the 
1 8th century, though the results were either partial or inaccurate. 
Amongst them was Spain, though here a trustworthy census 
was not obtained until 1857, or perhaps 1887. Some of. the small 
states of Italy, too, recorded their population in the middle of 
the above century, but the first general census of that country 
took place in 1861, after its unification. In Austria a csen.sus was 
taken in 1754 by the parish clergy, conairrently with tlie civil 
authorities and the military commandants. Hungaiy was in 
part enumerated thirty years later. The starting-point of the 
modem census, however, in either part of the dual monarchy, was 
not until 1857. Speaking generally, most of the principal 
countricB began the current series of their censuses between 
1825 and i86d. The German empire has taken its census 


quinquennially since its foundation, but long before 1871 a 
census at short intervals used to be taken in all the states of 
the Zoilverein, for the purpose of ascertaining the contribution 
to the federal revenue, the amount of which was revisable every 
three years. The last great country to enter the census field 
was Russia. From 1721, what are known as revisions of the 
population were pcriodic^y carried out, for military, fiscal and 
police purposes ; but these were conducted by local officials 
without central direction or systematic organization. In 1897 
a general census was taken as synchronously throughout the 
empire as was found possible. It embraced a population second 
to that of India alone, as China, probably the most populous 
country in the world, has not yet been subjected to this test. 
The inquiry was made in great detail, under central control, 
and on a plan sufficiently elastic to suit the requirements of so 
varied a countr>^ and population. As in India, tl\e schedules 
had to be issued in an unusual number of languages, and were 
dealt with locally in the earlier stages of tabulation, 'fhe 
principal regions of which the population is still a matter of mere 
conjecture are the Turkish empire, Persia, Afghanistan, China 
and the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Asia, nearly nine- tenths of 
Africa, and a considerable portion of South America. ( J . A. B.) 

United States 

Modern census-taking seems to have originated in the United 
States. Professor von Mayr declares in a recent and authoritative 
work, ** It was no European state, but the United States of 
America that made a beginning of census-taking in the large 
and true sense of that word,” and Professor II. Wagner, iisTiting 
of the censuses of Sweden, said to have been taken in the 18th 
century, uses these words, “ Since 1749 careful parish registers 
have been kept by the clergy and have in general the value of 
censuses.” I'hc same authority, although mentioning a reported 
census of Norway in 1769, indicates his conviction that the first 
real census of that country was in 1815. Sweden, Norway and 
the United States are the only countries with any claim to have 
taken the first modern census, as distinguished from a register 
of tax-payers, &c., the lineal descendant of the old Roman census, 
and the innovation seems to be due to the United States. If so, 
the first modern census was the American censu.$ of 1790. At 
the present date more than three-fifths of the estimated popula- 
tion of the world has been enumerated in this way. It Is of 
interest accordingly to note how and why the device originated. 

The Federal census, which began in 1790 and has been taken 
every ten years since under a mandate contained in the (Con- 
stitution of the United States, was the outgrowth of a controversy 
in the convention which prepared the document. Represen- 
tatives of the smaller states as a rule claimed that the vote, and 
so the influence, of the states in tlie proposed government should 
be equal. Representative's of the larger states as a rule claimed 
that their greater population and wealth were entitled to recogni- 
tion. The controversy ended in the creation of a bicameral 
legislature in the low'er branch of which the claim of the larger 
states found recognition, while in the upper, the Senate, each 
state had two votes. In the House of Representatives seats were 
to be distributed in proportion to the population, and the con- 
vention, foreseeing rapid changes of population, ordained an 
enumeration of the inhabitants and a redistribution or reappor- 
tionment of seats in the House of Representatives every ten years. 

The provision of the Cx)nstitution on the subject is ^ follows 
” Representatives and direct taxes shall he apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within tliis Union 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, includii^ those 
bound to service for a term of years and excluding Indians not 
taxed, tiiree-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of fhe United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.” 

In 1790 the population was reported classed as slaves and 
free, the free classed as white and others, the free whites as males 
and females, and the free white males as under or above sixteen 
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years of age. In rftoo and i8io the same classification was 
preserved, except that five age-gfoups instead of two were given 
lor free white males and the same five were ^applied also to free 
white females. In connexion with the census of i8 lo an attempt, 
perhaps the earliest in any country, was made to gather certain 
industrial statistics showing “ the number, nature, extent, 
situation and value of the arts and manufactures of the United 
States.” In 1820 a sixth age class was introduced for free white 
males, an age classification of four periods was applied to the free 
coloured and the slaves of each sex, and the number of aliens 
and of persons engaged in agriculture, in manufactures and in 
commerce was called for. The inquiry into industrial statistics 
l>egun in iHio was also repeated and extended. 

In 1830 thirteen age classes were employed for free whites of 
each sex, and six for the free coloured and the slaves of each sex. 
The number of aliens, of the deaf and dumb and the blind were 
also gathered. 

1’hc law under which the census of 1840 was taken contained 
a novel provision for the preparation in connexion with the 
census of statistical tables giving “ such information in relation 
to mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures and schools as 
will exhibit a full view of the pursuits, industry, education and 
resources of the country'.” This was about the first indication 
of a tendency, which grew in strength for half a century, to load 
the h’edcral census with inquiries having no essential or necessary 
connexion with its main purpose, which was to secure an accurate 
enumeration of the population as a basis for a rcapportionment 
of seats in the House of Representatives. This tendency was 
largely due to a doubt whether the Federal government under 
the Constitution possessed the power to initiate general statistical 
inquiries, a doubt well expressed in the 9th edition of the Rncyclo^ 
paedia Urilanmca by Francis A. Walker, himself a prominent 
memlxT of the |>arty whose contention he states : — 

*' 'riio rcHcrvalion hy the .states of all rights not granted to the 
general goveniineiit makes it fairly a matter of question whether 
jiurely statistical m(}uifies. other than for the single purpose of 
ai)j)ortiuiiing representation, could be initiated by any other 
authority than that of the states themselves. That large party 
which advocates a strict and jealous construction of the constitution 
would certainly^ oppose any independent legislation by the national 
<. ongiess for jirovidmg a registration of births, marriages and deaths, 
or for obtaining social and industrial statistics, whether lor the 
satisfaction of the publicist or for the guidance of the legislature. 
ICsen though the supreme comi: should decide such legislation to 
be within the grant of powers to the general government, the distrust 
and ojiposition, on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the people, could not but go far to deleat the object sought.” 

'J'he difficulty stated in the foregoing quotation, although now 
mainly of historic importance, exerted gjeat influence upon the 
development of the American census prior to 1 900. 

'J’he pioneer work of the census of 1840 in the fields of educa- 
tional statistics, statistics of occupations, of defective classes 
and of causes of death, suffered from numerous errors and defects. 
Public discussion of them contributed to secure radical modifica- 
tiuns of scope and method at the census of 1850. Before the 
census law was passed, a census board, consisting of three members 
of the president's cabinet, was appointed to draft plans for the 
inquirv, and the essential features of its report prepared after 
consultation with a number of leading statisticians were embodied 
in the law. 

'The census of 1850 was taken on six schedules, one for free 
inhabitants, one for slaves, one for deaths during the preceding 
year, one for agriculture, one for manufactures and one for social 
statistics. The last asked for returns regarding valuation, 
taxation, educational and religious statistics, pauperism, crime 
and the prevailing rates of wages in each municipal division. 
It was also the first American census to give a line of the schedule 
to each person, death or establishment enumerated, and thus to 
make the returns in the individual form indispensable for a 
detailed classification and compilation.^ The results of^ this 
census were tabulated with care and skill, and a preliminary 
analysis gave the salient results and in some cases compared them 
with European figures. 

The census of i860 followed the model of its predecessor with 
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slight changes. When the time for the next census approached 
it was felt that new legislation was needed, and a committee of 
the House of Representatives, with James A. Garfield, afterwards 
president of the United States, at its head, made a careful and 
thorough study of the situation and reported an excellent bill, 
which passed the House, but was defeated by untoward influences 
in the Senate. In consequence the census of 1870 was taken with 
the outgrow'n machinery established twenty years earlier, a law 
characterized by Francis A. Walker, tlic superintendent of the 
census, who administered it, as “ clumsy, antiquated and bar- 
barous.” It suffered also from the fact that large parts of the 
country had not recovered from the ruin wrought by four years 
of civil war. In consequence •thjfi census marks the lowest ebb 
of American census work. I’he accuracy of the results is generally 
denied by competent experts. The serious errors were errors of 
omission, were probably confined in the main to the Southern 
states, and were especially frequent among the negroes. 

Since 1870 the development of census work in the United 
States has been steady and rapid. The law, which had been 
prepared for the census of 1870 by the House commit tee, furnished 
a basis for greatly improved legislation in 1B79, under which the 
tenth census was taken. By this law the census office for the 
first time was allowed to c^l into existence and to control an 
adequate local staff of supervisors and enumerators. The scope 
of the work was so extended as to make the twenty-two quarto 
volumes of the tenth census almost an encyclopaedia, not only of 
the population, but also of the products and resources of theUnited 
States. Probably no other census in the world has ever covered 
so wide a range of subjects, and perhaps none except that of India 
and the eleventh American census has extended through so many 
volumes. The topics usually contained in a census suffered from 
the great addition of other and less pertinent matter, and the 
reputation of the work was unfavourably affected by tiie length 
of time required to prepare and publish the volumes (the last 
ones not appearing until near the end of the decade), the original 
underestimate of the cost of the work, which made frequent 
supplementary appropriations necessary, the resignation of the 
superintendent, Francis A. Walker, in 1882, and the disability 
and death of his successor, Charles W. Seaton. The eleventh 
census w'as taken under a law' almost identical with that of the 
tenth, and extended through twenty-five large volumes, present- 
ing a work almost as encyclopaedic, but much more distinctively 
statistical. 

The popular opinion of a census, at least in the United States, 
depends largely vipon the degree to which its figures for the 
population of the country, of states, and especially of cities, 
meet or fail to meet the expectations of the mterested public. 
Judged by this standard, the census of 1890 was less favourably 
received tlian that of 1880. The enumerated population of the 
country in 1880 was larger than had been anticipated ; and in 
the face of these figures it was difficult for local complaints, even 
where they were made, to find hearing and acceptance. But 
according to the eleventh census the decennial rate of growth 
of population fell suddenly from over 30 %, which the figures had 
shown between 1870 and 1880, and in every' preceding decade 
of the centurv', except that of the Civil War, to less than 25 
in spite of an immigration nearly double that of any preceding 
decade. For this change no adequate explanation was offered 
by the census office. Hence the protests of tliosc who believed 
that the figures for population were too small swelled into a 
general chorus cf dissatisfaction. But the census was probably 
more correct than the critics. Most of the motives influencing 
popular estimates of jxjpulation in the United States tend to 
exaggeration. The convention which drafted the Constitution 
of the United States attempted to secure a balance of interests 
by apportioning both representatives in Congress and direct 
taxes according to population. A passage in The federalist 
suggests the motives of the convention as follows : — 

“ As the accuracy of the census to be obtained by Congress will 
necessarily depend in a considerable degree on the disposition if 
not co-operation of the states, it is of great importance that the 
states should feel as little bias as possible to swdl or reduce the 
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amount of their numbers. Were their share of representation 
alone to be governed by this rule, they would have an interest in 
exaggerating their inhabitants. Were the rule to decide their 
share of taxation alone, a contrary temptation would prevail. By 
extending the rule to both objects the states will have opposite 
interests, which will control and balance each other, and produce 
a requisite impartiality.” 

With the disappearance of direct taxation as a source of federal 
revenue, the motive mentioned for understating the population 
disappeared. On the other hand, the desire for many repre- 
sentatives in Congress has been reinforced by the more influential 
feelings of local pride and of rivalry with other cities of somewhat 
similar size. Hence a complaint that the population is overstated 
is seldom heard, and hence, a«lso, popular charges of an under- 
count afford little evidence that the population was really larger 
than stated by the census. 

After the detailed tabulation had been completed, it was showm 
that the number of persons under ten years of age in 1890 was 
.surprisingly small, and that this deficiency in children was a 
leading cause of the slow grow’th in j)opulation. Before the 
tabulation had been made Krancis A. \\'alker wrote : — “ If the 
birth-rate among the previously existing population did not 
suffer a shar]) decline . . . the census of i8yo cannot be vindi- 
cated. To ascertain the facts we must aw'ait the tabulation of 
the population by periods of life, and ascertain how many of 
the inhabitants of the United States of 1890 were under ten years 
of age.'’ These results thus confirmed the accuracy of the 
count of i8go. Efforts to invalidate the census returns by com- 
parison with the registration records of ‘Massachusetts cannot be 
deemed conclusive, since in the United States, as in Great Britain, 
the census must be deemed more accurate and less subject to 
error than registration records, A strong argument in favour 
of the ('leventh census, apart from its self-consistency, is that its 
results as a whole fit in with the subsequent state enumerations. 
In eleven cases such enunuTations have been taken ; and on 
computing from them and the results of the federal census of 
j88o what the population at the date of the eleventh census 
should have been, if the annual rate of increase had been uniform, 
it appears that in no case, except New York City and Oregon, 
was the difference between the enumerations and these estimates 
over 4 Iri Oregon about 30,000 more people were found in 
1890 than the estimate would lead one to expect ; in New York 
city, about 100,000 less. It seems not improbable that in the 
latter, where the difficulties incident to a count during the 
summer arc almost insurmountable, serious omissions occurred. 
Still, .such a comparison confirms the accuracy of the eleventh 
census as a w'hole. 

'J’he results of the twelfth census (1900) further refute the 
argument that would maintain the eleventh census to be 
inaccurate because it showed a smaller rale of increase in popula- 
tion during the preceding decade than had been recorded by 
other censuses during earlier decades. The rate of increase dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1900 w'as even less than that for the 
preceding decade ; and it is impossible that a falling off so marked 
could in two successive enumerations be the result of .sheer 
inaccuracy. The rate of increase from 1890 to 1900, eliminating 
from the computation the population of Alaska, Hawaii, Indian 
Territory and Indian reservations, was 20-7 ; the rate of increase 
if these places arc included — in which case the figures of the 
population of Hawaii in 1890 must be taken from the census of 
the Hawaiian government in that year — was 21 %. 

The law regulating the twelfth census deserves to rank with 
those of 1790, 1850 and 1879 as one of the four important laws 
relative to eensus' work. By this law the ccnsiis otfice was far 
more independent than ever before. Appointments and removals 
were made by the director of the census rather than by the secretary 
of the interior, and in all plans for the execution of the Jaw the 
liead of the otfiec was responsible for success. The law divided the 
subjects 6f ‘census inquiry into jjarts — first, those of jirimary 

iinporluncfe, recpiiring the aid of the enumerator : and, secondly, 
those of subsidiary importance, capable of production without the 
aid of the enumerator. The former had to be finished and published 
by 1st July 1902 ; the latter were not to be undertaken until the 
former were well advanced towards completion. By this means 
the attention of the office could be concentrated on a small number 


of subjects rather than distributed over the long list treated in the 
volumes of the tenth and eleventh censuses. 

Under the federal form of government, with its delegation of all 
residuary powers to the several states, the United States have no 
sy.stem of recording deaths, births and marriages. Hence there is 
no such ba.sis as exists in nearly every other civilized state for a 
national system of registration, and the country depends upon 
the crude method of enumerators’ returns for it.s information on 
vital statistics, excejit in the states and cities which have estab- 
lished a trustworthy registration system of their own. These are 
the New England states and a few others in their vicinity or influ- 
enced by their example. Knumeralors’ return.s in this tiekl are so 
incomplete that hardly two thirds of the deaths which have occurred 
in any community during the preceding year are obtained by an 
enumerator visiting the families, no satisfactory basis for the com- 
putation of death rates is aflorded, and the returns have compara- 
tively little scientific value. In the regions where census tables and 
intcrprctatioiih are d<Tived from registration records kept by the 
several states or cities they are often made more comiflete than 
those in the state or niunic‘ij>al documents. The census of agricul- 
ture is also liable to a wide margin ol erifn', owing to defects in farm 
accounts and the inability of many farmers to state the amount or 
the value even ol the leading crops. The census figures relate to 
the calendar year preceding 1st June igoo, and hurried and careless 
answers about the ] 'receding year's croj) are almost sun* to have been 
given by many tanners in the midst of the suminer’s work. 

The difficulties facing the manulacturmg census were of a diflerenl 
character. A large j)ro])or(ion of the industries of the country 
keep satisfactory accounts, and can answer the t|ueslions with .some 
correctness. But manufacturers are likely to susjiect the objects 
of the census, and to fear that the information given will be open 
to the public or betrayed to comiietitors. Furthermore, the manu- 
facturing schedule jnvsupposes some uniformity in the method of 
accounting anioiig difh'rent companies or lines of business, and this 
is often lacking. Another source of error in the manufacturing 
census of the United States is that the words of the census law are 
construed as recjuirmg an enumeration of the various trades and 
handicratts, .siich as carjx ntermg. The deficiencies in such returns 
ate gross and notorious, l)ul the census office feels obliged tc» seek 
for them and to report what it tinds, however incomj'k'te or in- 
correct the results mav be. Even on the population returns ciTtain 
answers, such as the number Ot the divorced or the number unahh' 
to read and write, may be open to question. 

Tlie wide range of the American census, and the publication of 
uncertain figures, find a justificytion in the fact that the develoj)- 
mciit of accurate census work recjiiires a long educational process- 
in the olfice, and, above all, in the community. Rough ajiproxi- 
mations must always precede accurate measiirenicnts ; and these 
returns, while often inaccurate, an‘ better than nothing, and probably 
improve with each decade. 

Be.sidcs the breadth of its scope, in whicli the American census 
stands unrivalled, the most imiiortant American contribution to 
census work lias been the application of electricity to the bibula- 
tion of the results, a.s was first done in i8go. The main difficulti<‘S 
which (his method reduced were two. The production of tables 
for so enormous a jHijuilation as that of the 1 billed Stales through 
the method of tallying by hand requires a great number ot clerks 
and a long period of time, and when comjilete cannot he verified 
except by a repetition of tin* proce.ss. The new method abbreviate.s 
the time, since an electric current can tally almost simultaneously 
the data, the tallying of which by hand would be separated by 
HiipreciabJe intervals. The method also renders comparatively 
easy the verification of the results of certain selected parts. 

ludged by European standards the cost of the American census 
is 'very great. The following table gives the total and the per 
capita cost of €jach enumeration. 


Cost. 


Date. 

Total in 

1 'er Capita 


dollars. 

in cents. 

1790 

44.377 

1*12 

1800 

66,109 

1.24 

1810 

17«.445 

2-.t6 

1820 

208,526 

2*16 

1830 ’ 

37S.545 

2.94 

1840 

853.371 

4*88 


Cost. 


1 Date. 

Total in 

Per Capita 


dollars. 

in cents. 

1850 

1,423,351 

6 *J 3 

i86ci 

3.969,377 

(.26 

1870 

3.421.398 

8.87 

tS8o 

5.790.678 

13-48 

1890 

11.547.127 

18*33 

I9at) 

16,116,930 

21*i6 


For the sake of comparison it may be stated that the per capita 
cost of the English census of 1901 was 2*24 cents, or little more than 
one-tenth that of the American census. This difference is due in 
part to the greater scojh.* and complexity of the American census, 
and in part to the fact that in the Ignited States the field work is 
done by well-paid enumerators, while in England it is done in most 
ca.ses by the heads of families, who are not paid. , ^ ^ .tu 

The course of events has clearly established the fact that the 
authority of the Federal government in this field is greater than 
the strict constructionists of a previous generation as represented 
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hy General Walker in the passage already quoted believed it to be. 
J)(‘cision after decision of individual instances has made it a settled 
practice for the Federal government to co-operate with or to supple- 
ment the state governments in the gathering of statistics that may fur- 
nish a basis for state or Federal legislation. The law has allowed the 
Federal census office in its discretion to compile and publish the 
birtli statistics of divisions in which they are accurately kept ; one 
Federal rejiort on the .statistics of marriages and divorces through- 
out the country from i8t>7 to 1886 inclusive was published in 1889, 
and a second for the succeeding twenty-year period was published in 
part in 1908 ; an annual volume gives the statistics of deaths for 
about half the population of tlie country, including all the states 
and cities which have apjiroxiniately complete records of deaths; 
hederal agencies like the bureau of labour and the bureau of cor- 
]>orations have been created for the purpose of gathering certain 
social and industrial statistics, and the bureau of the census has 
been made a ])erinanent statistical otlice. 

'I'be Federal census office has been engaged in the compilation 
and i>ul>lication of statistics of many sorts. Among its important 
lines of work may be mentioned freciuent reports during the cotton 
ginning season upon the amount ot cotton ginned, supplemental 
c‘'nsus rei>orts ujion occupations, on employees and w'ages, and on 
further inteqiretation of various population tables, reports on 
street and electric railways, on mines aiul quarries, on electric light 
and power jdants, on deaths in the registration area i<)Oo-i<)(>4, 
on benevolent institutions, on the insane, on paupers in almshouses, 
on the social statistics of cities and on the census of manufactures 
in 1905. Congress ha.s recently entrusted it with still further duties, 
arid it has developed into the main statistical oflice of the Federal 
government, finding its nearest analogue probably in tlic Imperial 
Statistical Oflice in Berlin. {W. F, W.) 

CENTAUREA, in botany, a genus of the natural order Com- 
positae, containing between four and five hundred species, and 
of wide distribution, but with its principal centre in the Medi- 
terranean region. The plants are herbs with entire or cut often 
spiny-toothed leaves, and ovoid or'globose involucres surrounding 
a number of tubular, oblique or two-lipped florets, the outer of 
which are usually larger and neuter, the inner bisexual. Four 
species are native in Britain. C, nigra is knapweed, common 
in meadows and pastureland ; C\ Cyanus is the bluebottle or | 
cornflower, a well-known cornfield weed ; C\ Caldtrafm is star- 
thistle, a rare plant, found in dry waste places in the south of 
England, and characterized by the rose-purple flower-heads 
enveloped by involucral bracts which end in a long, stiff spine. 
Besides cornflower, a few other species are worth growing as 
garden plants; they are ‘readily grown in ordinar>’ soil: — C, 
Cifirraria, a half-hardy perennial, native of Italy, is remarkable 
for its white dowmy foliiige ; C, hahylonica (Levant) has large 
downy leaves and a tall spike of small yellow flowers ; C. dealbaia 
(Caucasus) is a low-growing plant with larger rose-coloured heads ; 
C, macrocrphala (Caucasus) has large yellow heads ; C, montana 
(Pyrenees) large handsome blue heads ; and C. ragusina (S.E. 
Europe) beautiful silver-haired leaves and yellow flowers. 

CENTAURS, in Greek mythology, a race of beings part horse 
part man, dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly and Arcadia. 
The name has been derived (i) from Ktvrtlv (goad) and raiyw? 
(bull), implying a people who were primarily herdsmen, (2) from 
K€»'T«ri/ and the common termination -av/aos or aupa (“ air ”) 
i.c. “ spearmen.” The former is unsatisfactory partly from the 
philological standpoint, and the latter, though not certain, is 
preferable. The centaurs were the offspring of Ixion and Nephcle 
(the rain-cloud), or of Kentauros (the son of these two) and some 
Magnesian mares or of Apollo and Hebe. They are best known 
for their fight with the Lapithac, caused by their attempt to 
carry off Deidameia on the day of her marriage to Peirithous, 
king of the Lapithae, himself the son of Ixion. Theseus, who 
happened to be present, assisted Peirithous, and the Centaurs 
were driven off (Plutarch, Theseus, 30 ; Ovid, Metam. xii. 210 ; 
Diod. wSic. iv. 69, 70). In later times they are often represented 
drawing the car of Dionysus, or bound and ridden by Eros, in 
allusion to their drunken and amorous habits. Their general 
character is that of wild, lawless and inhospitable beings, the 
slaves of their animal passions, with the exception of Pholus and 
Chiron, They are variously explained by a fancied resemblance 
to the shapes of clouds, or as spirits of the rushing mountain 
torrents or winds. As children of Apollo, they are taken to 
signify the rays of the sun. It is suggested as the origin of the 
legend, that the Greeks in early times, to whom riding was 
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unfamiliar, regarded the horsemen of the northern hordes as one 
and the same with their horses ; hence the idea of the Centaur 
as half-man, half-animal. Like the defeat of the Titans by Zeus, 
the contests with the Centaurs typified the struggle between 
civilization and barbarism. 

In early art they were represented as hutnan beings in front, with 
the body and hind legs of a horse attached to the back ; later, they 
were men only as far as the waist. The battle with the Lapithae. 
and the adventure of Heracles with Bholus (Apollodorus, ii. 5 ; 
Diod. Sic. iv. it) an? favourite subjects of Greek art (see Sidney 
Colvin. Journal of Heltenie Studies, i. 1881, and the exhaustive article 
in Roscher's Lexikon dcr Myihohgte). F'ig. 34 in article Greek Art 
(the west pediment of the temple ol Zeus at Olymjha) represents the 
attempt of the Centaurs to carry off the bride of 1 ‘cirithous. 

CENTAURUS (“ The Centaur ”), in astronomy, a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd century u.c.), Ptolemy catalogued 
thirty-seven stars in it. a~Ce 7 Uauri is a splendid binary star. 
Its components arc of the ist magnitude, and revolve in a period 
of eighty-one years ; and since its parallax is 0*75*', it is the 
nearest star to the earth ; tn-Ceniauri, the finest globular star- 
cluster in the heavens, consists of about 6000 stars in a space 
of about 20' diameter, of which about 125 variables have been 
examined. Nova Cefitauri, a “ new ” star, was discovered in 
1895 Fleming in photographs taken at Harvard. 

CENTAURY (Erythraea Centaurium, natural order Gcntian- 
aceae), an annual herb with erect, smooth stem, usually branched 
above, and a terminal inflorescence with numerous small red or 
pink regular flowers with a funnel-shaped corolla. The plant 
occurs in dry pastures and on sandy coasts in Britain, and 
presents many varieties, differing in length of stem, degree of 
branching, width and shape of leaves, and laxity or closeness of 
the inflorescence. Several other species of the genus are grown 
as rock-plants, 

CENTENARY (from Lat. ce^ttenarius, of or belonging to a 
hundred, from centeni, distributive of cetiturn, hundred), a space 
of a hundred years, and particularly the celebration of an event 
on the lapse of a hundred years, a centennial anniversary. The 
word “ centennial ” (from Lat. centemtis, from centum, and annus, 
a year), though usually an adjective as in “ the Centennial 
State,” the name given to Colorado on its admission to statehood 
in 1876, is also used as a .synonym of centenary. 

CENTERVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Appanoose 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., in the south part of the state, about 
90 m. N.W. of Keokuk. Pop. (1890) 3668 ; (1900) 5256 ; (1905, 
state census) 59^7, of whom 487 were foreign-born. Centerville 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Iowa Central railways. Among 
the principal buildings are the county court-house and the 
Federal building, and the city has a public library and a hospital. 
It is in one of the most productive coal regions of the state ; 
it ships coal, limestone and livestock, has large bottling works, 
and manufactures iron, brick and tile, machine-shop products, 
woollen goods, shirts, cigars and flour. The place was platted 
in 1846, was called Chaldea until 1849, when the present name 
was adopted, was incorporated as a towTi in 1855, and in 1870 
w'os chartered as a city of the second class. 1 he city limits were 
extended in 1906-1907. 

CENTIPEDE, the characteristic member of the group Chilopoda, 
a class of the Arthropoda, formerly associated with the Diplopoda 
(Millipedes), the Pauropoda and the Symphyla, to constitute 
the now abandoned group Myriapoda. The resemblance between 
the Chilopoda and the Diplopoda is principally superficial and 
due to the elongation and vermiform shape of the body, which 
in both is composed of a number of similar or subsimilar somites 
not differentiated as are those of Insecta, existing Arachnida 
and most Crustacea, into series or “ ta^ata ” of varying 
function. Until 1893 no one doubted the correctness of the 
assumption that the Chilopoda and Diplopoda were orders of a 
class Myriapoda of the same systematic status as the Arachnida 
or Hexapoda. But in that year, R. I. Pocock and }. S. Kingsley 
independently pointed out that they differ as much from each 
other as either differs from the Hexapoda ; and should^ therefore. 
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rank as distinct classes of Arthropods. Pocock, indeed, definitely 
associated the Chilopoda with the Hexapoda in a group, the 
Opisthogoneata (Opisthogonea), equivalent to a group, the 
Progonei4ta (Prosogonca), comprising the Diplopoda, Pauropoda 
and Symphyla, As the basis for this classification was taken 
the position of the generative orifices which open in tlie Opistho- 
gonea at the posterior end aiul in the Prosogonea near the anterior 
end of the body. As a matter of fart, in the Chilopoda they are 
situated on the penultimate or pretelsonic somnite ; in the 
Hexapoda upon the antepenultimate somite (male) or a little 
farther forward (female). Moreover, the recent researches of 
Heymons into the emlEiryology of Scolopendra, one of the 
Chilopods, has shown a close correspond once in the number of 
cephalic metameres between the Chilopoda and Hexapoda, a 
correspondence which lias not yet been e.stablished in the case 
of the Diplopoda or Sym[)hyla. This last discovery bears out 
the view of relationship between the centipedes and insects, to 
the exclusion of the Diplopoda, Symphyla and Pauropoda. 
But even if in the future it can be shown that all these groups 
can be brought into line with respect to the metamerism of tlie 
head, the position of the generative orifices will remain as a 
fundamental and constant character, distinguishing the Chilo- 
poda from the other groups of so-called “ Myriapods ” and the 
Hexapoda from the Symphyla, which in many particulars they 
resemble. 

Structure of the Chilopoda . — The cxoskclotal elements of a typical 
somite consist of a dorsal jdate or tergum, a v entral plate or sternum, 
a lateral or pleural membrane, often strengthened with chitinous 
sclerilcs, and a ]mir of appendages. At tins anterior extremity 
there is a head-shield or ceplvalile, which bears eyes, when present, 
and a pair of anlennajL’. In all centipedes, except the Scutigeridae, 
the preantcnnal portion of tlie cephalite is sharply reflexed, ventrally 
forming an area called thl^ clypeus. 1'h(3 inlenoV edge of this iK^ars 
the lalirun, which is usu.illy rei)resenled by a small median, and two 
large late*ral jilates. Tlie appendages arc inodiljed as a single pair 
of antennae, four pairs of jaws or gnathites, a v'uriable number of 
walking legs and a single pair of generative limbs or gonopods. The 
antennae, articulated to the forepart of the head and preoral in 
l^osition, are long and flexible and consist of fourteen or more seg- 
ments. The jaws of the first pair of mandibl<-s arc stout and bi- 
segmented, with a dentate cutting edge. Those oi tht* second i»air 
or maxillae vary considerably in structure in different groups. They 
are foliacr^us and are usually reganled as biramous. In Bumc genera 
{Scutigera, Lxthobius) the inner liranch consists of two distinct srg- 
meiitb meeting those of the opposite side in the middle line. Tl»e 
outer branch, wliich is always larg<*r, consists of three or four seg- 
ments. Generally, howfever, the basal segments of the two branches 
are coalesced with eiwli other and with the corresponding segments 
of the opposite side to form a single broad transverse plate. Tho 
aliove dcscrilK'd condition seen in Scutigera suggests that two pairs 
of jaws may be involved in the formation of the maxillae in the 
Chilopoda. Th(‘ jaws of the third pair, the palpognaths or second 
pair of maxillae, resemble dwarfed w'alking legs, and consist of five 
or six segments, of w^hich the basal or coxa is united mesially to its 
fellow. The jaws of the fourth pair, the toxicognaths or poison- 
jaws, arc long and powerful, and comsist like the legs primarily of 
six segments, whereof the basal is large and usually fused with its 
fellow to form a large coxal plate, the .s<*coud is small and generally 
suppresstyJ by fusion with llie third, the fourtli and fifth arc also 
small, while Ulc sixth is transformed into a great piercing fang, at 
Die tij) of wdiich opens the duct of a poison gland lodged within 
the appendage. 

The tergal elements of the ftomit«‘s bearing the antennae, man- 
dibles and maxillae, appear to be represented by the head-shield 
or cephalite. The tergal element of the somite bearing the palpo- 
gnath is usually suppressed ; that of the toxicognath is soiiictiines 
of large size as in some Gcopliiloinorjiha {flimantarium), sometimes 
.small as in Scutigera, Lithohius, Craterostigmus, sometimes suppressed 
probably by fusion with Die tergum of the first leg-bearing somite 
as m the Scolopendromorpha. The sternal plates of all the jaw- 
beanng somites have disappeared, except in the case of the somite 
of the toxicognath, where it may be vestigial. In the case of the 
somites bearing the walking legs the tergal and sternal elements 
are preserved without fusion with the corresponding plates of the 
preceding or succeeding somites, so that great flexibility of the body 
is retained. The only exception to this is presented by Scutigera, 
where the terga corresj>onding to Die somites bearing the fifteen 
pairs of legs are reduced by fusion and suppression to seven. The 
walking legs are articulated to the inferior portion of the pleural 
or lateral area of the somites close to the external margins of the 
sterna, which widely separate those of the left from those of the 
right side. Generally speaking the legs resemble each other, although 
as a rule they progressively increase in length towards the tiostcrior 


end of tho body. They consist typically of six segments, of which the 
basal is termed the coxa and the apical the tarsus. The tarsus is 
armed with a single terminal claw, and, except in the Cmophilo- 
morpha and a few genera of other orders, is divided by a mesml 
transverse joint into two segments, as is the case in Sculopendra and 
Lithobius lor example. But m some of Die longrr-legged, switi- 
footed centipedes of the order Lit hobiomorpha {tt.g. tienicops, 
Cermatobius) the tarsi are further subdivided. Tlie multiplication 
of sub-s4.*gments reaches its maximum in Scutigera, where the tarsi 
are extremely long, slender, flexible and annulaled. The kgs of 
the lust pair are directed backwards in a line parallel with the long 
axis of the Ixxly, so that their coxae, fused in some cases with the 
pleural sclentes {Srolopcndra, Geophilus), or free and of large size 
{Scutigera, Lithohiua), serve to protect the small genital and anal 
somites. They are often greatly modified. In the males of some 
species of Lithobtus one or more of the segments is inflated or fur- 
nished with tubercle-bearing, tacDle bristles ; in some Geophilo- 
morpha tho whole limb is thicki^ned in the male sex. In most 
Scolopendromorpha the basal segment is armed beneath with spiiiies 
or siiikes {Pacetum, Scolo parry p tops) \ sometimes the wliole appen- 
dage is thickened and terminated by a sharp and serrate claw 
{Theatops, Plutonium), lii these cases Die legs act as weapons of 
defence and offenoi'. In other cases {Newportia) the tarsi lose Die 
claw, become inany-joiiited and act os feelers, while in Alipes the 
terminal segments are flattened, Icaf-Iike and luriiished with a 
])eculiar stndulating organ. The genital somite is always small 
and sometimes riitractile within the somite bearmg the last pair 
of legs. Its tergal plate is usually retained, but its sternal plate is 
generally bupprcs.sed. In females of the Litlioluoiuorpha and 
Scutigeromorpha the appendages of this somite — Die gonopods 
are jointed, forcipate ancl relatively well developed although Bmall. 
In the fcniiiles of the other orders they are greatly reduced or absent. 
In the male.s their development varies coiisid(U'abl5r. They are well 
developed m Scutigera, where- they torm two pairs of digitiform 


.sclentes, whereas m the Geophiloinorpha they am reduced to a pair 
ot very short, twu-juinted limbs. 'J'he anal somite is always small 
and limbless. In C rater ostigmu^ the genital and anal somit(*s are 
rei)resented by a jiair of elongate valves projecting between Die legs 
of the last pair. The structure of the gonopods is unknown, and 
the homology btdwfsui the two valves and the skeletal element.^ 
of the soniites in question not clearly understood. 

A study of the ilevelopment of Stoloprndut lias shown that the 
antennae of the adult au* the appendages of the second postoral 
motamere and the mandibles 
tho.se of the fourth, the first 'y 

poHloral metamere, which has a > 

]»air of ti-ansient preantcnnal 
api>endages, and the third, which ,, I 

has no appendages, being ex- rft* T ’\ 

calated at an early stage of / /r-Ol r^-\ \ 

embryonic growth. Further- fr} / L‘L -^1 \ 

more, behind the legs of the last \ 

jiair two pairs of appendage *s are ’ I f \ 

present. The second of these ^ 




persists as the gonojicds of the 
adult, but the first is supprcsstxl, 
I*ossil)ly, however, it is repre^ 
sen ted in the male of Scutigera 
by the anterior branches of 
the gonopods. The cerebral or 
cephalic portion oi the nervous 
system consists of a quadriioliale 
mass. From the two upper 
lobe.s, which are sot transversely, 
arise the ocular nerves ; from 
the two lower lobes, which arc 
united by a transverse commis,- 
surc, spring the antennal nerves 
in front and the chords which 



Motlified froin Heypons, Bid.’. Zool., lyoi, 
by permi.skioii oflL. Nlifclc. 
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form the oc'sophageal collar be- A, Diagram of anterior ex- 
hind. These chords unite below tremity of an early embryo of 
the oesopliagus to form the com- Soolopendra, ventral view ; cl, 
pound suboesopliagcal gauglioo, clypeus ; lb, labrum ; w, mouth ; 
whence the nerves for the four p.a, pre.antennal appendagi* ; a, 
pairs of jaws arise. The ventral antenna; int, premandibular rudi- 
system consists of a doulik ment; mdl, mandible; mx. max- 
chord uniting in each of the leg- ilia; p.g, paJpognath ; t.g, toxico- 
beanng segments in a ganglionic gnath; Ig. i, first pair of walking 
swelling wliich give^ off four legs. 

pairs of nerves to the limbs and B, Posterior end of a later 
tissues of the somite. Tlu*re is embryo of Scolopendra. ventral 
a single ganglion in the genital view, showing the anal segment 
segment. or tel&on (/) ; the legs of the last 

Eyes are frequently al»sent, pair in the adult tig. 21) and the 
When present*they may be either two rudimentary pairs of legs 
simple or compound, i.e. consist- {Ig. 22, Ig, 23). 
ing externally of a single lens 

(monomeniscous) of or an aggregation of kinses (polymcniscous). 
Simple eyes vary in number on each side of the head from one, as in 
Henicops, to as many as forty, as in some species of Lithobius, In 
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Scolopendva, wliere there are four, the corneal len» is a biconvex thick- 
cning of the cuticle. The soft or rutiucil portion of the eye beneath 
the lens consists of an aggregation of large cells forming a single layer 
continuous with the epidermic cells of the circumocular area. 'Inns 
the eye is monostichous. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
IS peculiar. They are invaginated to form wliat may be described 
as a very deep cup with exceedingly thick walls and correspondingly 
narrow median space, the outer surface of the cup Iwing formed 
by the inner or proximal ends of the cells and the inner surface by 
their outer or distal ends. It results from this arrangement that 
the cells forming all but the bottom of the invagination lie horizon- 
tally, i,e. at right angle-s to the vertical axis of the eye. From the 
distal ends of the cells are secreted chitinous rhabdomeres, forming 
a rhabdom which occupies and fills up the central portion of the cup 
l)encath the middle of the corneal lens. The outer ends of the cells 
are nucleated and are continuous with Uie fibres of the oj»tic nerve. 


large accessory glanda ; and a pair of tubes, or vesiculae seminales, 
open, one cm each side, into the divided sperm ducts close to their 
point of origin above Ibe intestine. 


The organs of the female are very 
similar. There is a large median 
ovary followed by a .short oviduct 
forming a circum-intestinal collar 
i and a common atrium. Into the 
! latter o\icn a pair of short re- 
ceptacula seminis and the slender 
duct of two pairs of large acces- 
sory glands. There is nothing in 
the female corresponding to the 
su])ra-intestinal vesiculae semin- 
ales of the male. In the male of 
Scolopcndra.on the contrary, there 


Im, 


Ufi. 





A and ll after Heyrnons, y.ooL, igoi, by pertnksioti E. Niigelc, 
A, Brain of Scolopendra. n.ant, Antennal nerves; 
n.opt, ocular nerves ; n.pr.ant, preantennal nerv'es ; 
oes.cotnm, oesophageal commissure. 



which passes from the outer surface of the l)ottom of the cup to the 
brain. Compound eyes are found only in the Scuti^eridac, Exter- 
nally the eye coiwists of one hundred or 
more little lenses or lenticles. 'I'lie retinal 
])ortion i.s composed eff a corresponding 
numl)er of ocular units or ommatidia. 
Each ommatidium is an elongated cone 
with Its broad extremity abutting against 
the corneal Icnticle, It con.sists of a 
non-nucleated crystalline cone developed 
from embryonic cells, and is enveloped 
in three tiers of Urge nucleated cells. 
The cells of the outemiost tier are heavily 
pigmented ; those of the middle and 
innermost (proximal) tiers, the retinal 
cells, are at their inner extremities pro- 
duced into threads continuous with the 
fibres of the optic nerve. In the sp^c 
between these cells and the crystalline 
cone which they surround, there is a layer 
of rhabdomeres dejiosited apparently by 
the cells. 

The alimentary canal is a simple tube 
running without convolutions from the 
mouth to the anus. Its anterior portion 
or pharynx, which arises from the 8tom<> 
daeal invagination in the embryo, is 
short ; a jiair ol large, so-called salivary 
glands open into it. The Tnescnteric part 
of the canal i« relatively wide and 
receives at its junction with tlie hind-gul 
the excretory products of a pair of very 
long and slender malpighian tubes of 
Kit; :« —Diagram of proctodaeal origm. The posterior end of 
AHmenlary clnal ol ^1- canal arisinR from the ^oaodaeum. 
1 ^ IS relatively short and narrow. 

L,%inovius. g)cn«rativo organs vary in struc- 

f' tural details in different centipedes. In 

the male of Lithobius the testes consist 
AT I •'« 4. of a single coiled tube lying above the 

i S^dlwir Jiaud. * alimentary canal. The slender vas dc- 
1 E ? eat ^ first *>'*'=*' proceeds from its hinder 

oaiK cnr* di-rides posteriorly into a nght and 
and fifteenth pairs. branch, embracing ttie gut and unit- 

ing beneath it to form a common chamber or atrium within the 
genital orifice. The atrium receives the secretion of two pairs of 



TV. opt 


ptG. 2. Cafiet Ailensanior, / irh, z, it, 1'4‘rzitt, Vimina, 1 B 93 , pi. vii. 

B, Section of Eye of Scolopendra. len, C, Ocular unit or ommatidium 
Corneal lens; ret, retinal or visual cells; of compound Eye of Scuttgera. 
n,(yptf optic nerve. /««», Corneal lenticle ; c.c crystal- 

line cone ; i, xngmented cells of 
are as many as twelve pairs of outermost tier ; 2, 3, retinular 
somewhat sausage-shaped testes, ct»lls of middle and innermost 
approximated two by two. From tiers ; rbd, rhabdomeres ; n.opt, 
each pair proceed two slender optic nerve ; pg, pigment cells, 
ducts which ojiun into a median 

duct coiled in the posterior third of the body and much expanded 
in the last three of the leg-beanng segments. The right and left 
jxirtions of the intestinal ring of the genital duct are unequally de- 
veloped, and there are no vesiculae seniinales, but two pairs of 



After Heymon*, Zaot., ipoi, by permiRdon of R. Nflfcele. 

Fig. 4. -Posterior portion of generative organs of male of 
Scolopendra (A), of female (B). i, Tfstes ; u.d, vas deferens; 01;, 
ovary; r.s, receptaculum tiemmis; gl.acc^ accessory glands; g.o, 
generative orifice. 

accessory glands communicate with the genital atrium as in 
Lithobius. In the female Scolopendra the right and Jbeft portions 
of the intestinal collar are also unequally developed, and only a 
single pair of accessory glands besides the rcccptacula seminis open 
into the atrium. 

The heart ie tubular and lies in the middle doxual Hne immediately 
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can, however, progress with almost equal facility backwards, using 
the legs of the posterior pair as feelers. Differing from the majority 
of the family in habits are the two speciCvS Linotaenia matitima and 
Sekendyla submafinu, which live under stones or seaweed between 
tide-marks on the coasts of western Europe. Most, if not all, the 
species arc provided with glands, which open upon the sterna and 
secrete a fluid which in some forms [Himantarium) is blood-reel, while 
in others it is phosphorescent. In the troj)ical form Ofphnaeus phos- 
phoreus the fluid is known to possess this property ; and its lumin- 
osity has been repeatedly observed in England in the autumn in the 
case of Linotaenia acuminata and L. crassipes. 

The number of pairs of legs within this family varies from between 
thirty and forty to over one hundred and s«‘vonty. Corresponding 
discrepancies are observable in size, the smallest specimens being 
loss than i in. long and barely i mm. wide, while the largest example 
recorded, a specimen of Noiiphilides from Venezuela, was ii in. 
long and J of an inch wide. 

When pairing takes place the female fertilizes herself by taking 
up a spermatophore which a male has left upon a sheet of Web for 
that purpose. The female lays a cluster of eggs in some shelterecl 
spot, sometimes in a specially prepared nest, and encircling them 
^ ^ ^ with her body, keeps guard until the young 

disperse and shift for themselves. 

urder 2. S( (dopendromorpha . — Chilopods 
difteniig princij)ally from the Geophilo- 
morpha in that the number of leg -bearing 
somites is definitely fixed at twenty-three 
or twenty-one. These arc differentiated 
into larger and smaller, which alternate 
with nearly complete regularity. The 
anterior portion of each .somite is only 
partially cut off as a sulxscgment. The 
tergal plate of the somite hearing the 
toxicognaths is suppressed, probably by 
fusion with the tergum of the first leg- 
bearing somite. The antennae consist of a 
number of segments varying from seventeen 
to about thirty, and usually differing in the 
individuals of a species. The second seg- 
ment (trochanter) of the legs of the last pair 
is coalesced with the third (femur). In 
only one genus, namely Plutonium^ which 
occurs in Italv, is there a pair of spiracles 
for each leg-bearing segment, except the 
first and last, as in the Geophilomoipha. 
In most genera tliere are only nine pairs ol 
spiracles situated upon the 3rd, 5th, 8th, 
loth, i.ith, I4ih, ibth, 1 8th and 20th leg- 
bearing segments, as in Scolopendra, Cormo- 
rcphalus, Crvptops, &c. In genera with 
twenty -three pairs of legs, like Scolopo- 
cryptops, there is an additional pair of 
spiracles on the twenty-second pedigerous 
segment ; and a few genera such as Khy- 
sida, Kdentistoma, possess a pair upon the 
7lh segment. Eyes, when present, are 
always four in number on each side. The 
newly hatched young has the full com- 
plement of appendages. 

This order is divided into four families 
Scolnpendridae {Scolopendra, Jihysida), 
Cryptopidae {Cryptops, Theatops), Scolopo- 
cryptopidae {Scolopocryptops, Otocryptops) 
and Newportiidae {Newportia). Apart from 
the frigid zones it is cosmopolitan in distri- 
bution, though only one genus {Cryptops) extends into north temperate 
latitudes. In the tropics and warmer countries of the southern 
hemisphere the genera and species are particularly abundant, and 
indivifluals reach the greatest dimensions, some specimens of the 
tropical American species Scolopendra gigantea exceeding 12 in. in 
length. They are strictly carnivorous, their diet consisting of any 
animal, vertebrate or invertebrate, small enough to be overcome. 
They live in damp obscure places, under logs of wood or stones, and 
arc nocturnal, shunning, like the Geophilidae, exposure to light; and 
as in the Geophilidae, the females guard their eggs and young until 
the latter di.sperse to lead an independent life. 

Order 3. Craterostigmomorpha.--C\\\\o\iod^ with twenty-one tergal 
plates as in the typical genera of Scolopendromorpha, but with 
only fifteen pairs of legs as in the Lithobiomorpha. As in some 
members of the latter order there is a single ocellus on each side 
of the head, the penultimate and antepenultimate segments of the 
toxicognaths are complete on the postaxial side of the appendage, 
and spiracles are present upon the 3rd, 5th, 8th, loth, 12th and 14th 
leg-bearing somites. In the size and shape of the head, of the toxi- 
cognaths, of the tergal plate of this somite, and of the first leg-bearing 
somite, great similarity to some genera of Geophilomorpha {e,g. 
Mecistocephalus) is presented ; but in the structure of the jwstenor 
end of the body this order differs from all the other orders of Chilopoda. 
The skeletal elements of the last leg-bearing segment are welded 
together to form a subcylindrical tube, and the genital and anal 



7. — Scolopendra 
imositans (after Buff on). 

a. Cephalic plate. 

/*, 'I'ergum of si'gment, 
bearing first pair of 
logs [d). 

c. Tip of palpognath. 
e, Antenna. 

/. Toxicognath. 
g, I.ast pair of append- 
age.s, enlarged and 
directed back- 
wards. 


4.-«ar 


l.tox 
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somites are represented by a pair of chitinous vaiv^ c 
opening below for the escape of the genital and intestinal p 

This order, containing the family Craterostigmidae, is basec 
a remarkable genus and species Qraierostigmus tasmanianu„ 
which only two .sj^)ecimens are known. These were collected unc 
stones upon the ^ 

summit of Mount ^ ^ 

Rumney in Tas- 
mania. They are 
about 1 1 in. in length ; 
but nothing has been 
recorded of their 
habits. The chief 
morphological in- 
terest attaching to 
Craterostigmus is 
that, apart from cer- 
tain structural pecu- 
liarities of its own, 
it i^resents features 
previously believed 
to l)c found exclu- 
sively either in the 
Scolopend romorpha , 
or the Geopnilo- 
morpha.orthe Litho- 
bioinoriihii ; ami it 
shows how the l.itho- 
biomorpha may be 
derived from a Scolo- 
pendroinorp h o u s 
type most nearly re- 
sembling Plutonium 
by the excalation 
of the third, sixth, 
ninth, eleventh, four- 
teenth and seven- 
teenth leg - bearing 
somites. 

Order 4. Lithohio- 
morpha. Chilo])oda 
w'ith fifteen pairs of 
leg-1 learing som i 1 es 
differentiated into 
larger and smaller, 
the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 

8th, 10th, 12th and 
14th being large, the 
others small. Spir- 
acles present upon all 
the larger with the 




After Pocock, Q./.AF.S. vol. 45, pi. 23, 190a. 

Fk;. 8. 

A, Anterior end of Craterostigmus from above. 
a, Basal segments of antennae. 
c, Cephalic plate with eyes {o). 
i.tox, Tergal plate of somite bearing toxi- 
cognaths {tox), 

i.lg.j, Tergal plate of somite bearing legs of 
fir.st pair. 

B, Maxillae. 

C, Palpognath. 

1 ), Toxicognath. 

K, La.st segment with genital capsule {g.c), and 
basal segments ot legs of 14th and 1 5th 
pjAirs (/g.14, /g.15). 
exception sometimes ^ 

of the 1st. The toxicognaths are relatively weaker than in the orders 
hitherto con.sidered, and have their basal segments less firmly fused 
mesially. In correlation with their weaker muscularity the first 
leg-bearing segment is relatively small. The gonopods, present 
and usually jointed in both sexes, are especially well developed 
and forcipate in the female, and ari.se from a large ventral plate 
resulting from the fusion of their coxae with the sternum 01 the 
genital somite. The antennae are many-jointed, and there is a 
single ocellus or a cluster of ocelli on each side of the head. The 
coxae of the legs are large, and those of the last four or five pairs 
usiially contain glands opening by large orifices. The newly-hatched 
young has only seven pairs of legs, the remaining pairs being succes- 
sively added as growth proceeds. 

The genera of this order are divisible into three families, the 
Lithobiidae {Lithobius, liothropolys), Henicopidae {Henicops, Haasi- 
ella), the Cermatobiidae {Cermatobius). Cermatobius, based upon a 
single species, martensii, from the island of Adcnara, is of peculiar 
interest, since in the absence of coxal pores, and the length and 
multi-articulation of the antennae and tarsal segments, it approaches 
more nearly to Scutigera than does any other pleurostigmous Chilopod. 
It is also stated that the spiracles have assumed a more dorsal 
position, thus foreshadowing the completely dorsal situation they 
have taken up in the Notostigma. The henicopidae, containing 
centipedes of small size, attains its maximum of development in 
the southern continents and Islands, more particularly Australia, 
N ew Zealand, South A f rica and South America. One genus {Lamyctes ) , 
however, occurs in Europe. The Lithobiidae, on the contrary, arc 
almost exclusively northern in range, being particularly abundantf and 
of large size individually in Europe, extra-tropical Asia, and North 
and Central America. In habits the Lithobiidae closely resemble the 
Scolopcndridae, They are, however, comparatively far more agile 
with their shorter, more compact bodies and stronger legs. They 
are mostly of small size, the largest species, LUhobtus fiuciaius, of 
south Europe measuring only 2 in. in length of body. The females 
do not guard their eggs, but coat them with soil and leave them to 
their fate. 

Subclass 2, NoTOSTiGHA.^Chilopods with a series of median 
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.OS furnished with tubes dipping into the 
Syy'^ space, and opening each by an unpaired 
< Xhe lat, 3rd, 5th, Sth, loth, 12th and L+th kg- 
dr 



Flo. 0. — A, SicuMnna ruhroHnaaia (after HulTon). B, Tergum and 
part of a second of the same* enlarged to show the position of tho 
stigmata e, o ; />, hinder margin of tCTgum. 

bearing lomites. This characteristic is accompanied by the 
complete disappearance of the tergum of the 7th, either by 
fusion with that of the Sth or by excalation, and by the evanes- 
cence of the terga of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 9th, iith and 13th 
pedigerous somites. I'he preantennal area of the head is not 
strongly reflexed inferiorly,and the eyes are large and compound. 
The maxillae are lotng and Iiave a sensory organ • the palpognaths 
are long, spiny and composed of five segments, like the primitive 
Chilopod leg, and the to.xicognalhs have tlieir basal segments 
disunited and independently movable. Gonopods dupdicatecl 
in the male. 

Tliis subdass contains the single order Scutigvromortiha and the 
family Scuti^crutae. As in the Lithobiomorpha there are fifteen pairs 
of legs, the gonopods an* well developed in botli sexes and the young 

is hatched with only seven 
pairs of legs. The lega and 
unU'iinae in tlie adult am 
extremely long and many 
jointed. In habits as well as 
m structure tlie Sc^Uigaridae, 
of which is tho beat- 

known genus, diher greatly 
Iroiaa other centipedes. 
Although they hide under 
stoincH and kigs of wood like 
tiiey »aro .not .Juci- 
fugoiiS’but dtumal, aod may 
beaeea chasing their foes in 
the blaring sun. They run 
wukh astonishing speed and 
have the power of 'dropping 
t h«ti legs wJ len seized . South 
of about the antli parallel of 
north laAitude they are uni- 
vererily distributed in euit- 
;iib}e Jotailiiies. In 
species the body only readies 
a length of about n in. ; but 
.twice that site or more is 
reaoherl by eKan^ples tof the 
inidiian s.pecio8 Scmtigcfu 

Some fossils of ' Cosboniferoins age have lieen described as Chllopoda 
by Sendder, who itrfDrs them to two famibos, and 

EoacolvpfindruUui. But until the .specinaens have been t'xaniitn'd by 
zoologists tlie generiuitliey are' alleged >to irepsesent icannot Iw .taken 
soitiKictiriy hito'conm^ra^ J^jemocus of oentiipedes'dosdy <rfdated tp 

cxistiagr tonns birvoiliaefttecoiided ifirom^Ohgooenc (beds. d. Pv) 

«S1 (TU¥BB; {r.' 

writer tind bom *botrtbih67,^*fat>hably ki Itc 

Whit^ter ^ 'Tiint^bshhe ‘Ffeenfian; 

’becuir?f<jl5cej^^ to flee dt'jtlk Kjmpratiotl '^ccdupt ^ 
palitusal symp^ks.' 

f death vorithin a nyeftrtahe manuird 
stti kWed iiV to 

poverty, she began to support herself, writing for the sta^, ttiro 

mtamat IhoDitelir r^layii »acK>iflignecUi&i)i€li»^t r^e 

. .V 



After Afyr. Ssi.'-UHff. Man. voL i, 

" CltilyiiOdu,*’' Vienna, x8Su. 

)o. — Gnathites of 


I. Mandibles. IL MaxiHair. 

111. Ititpagnnlha. IV. Toxicognaths. 


married Joseph Centiivre, chief cook to Queen Aime, who 
survived her. Her first play was a tragedy, T}ie Perjursd 
Husband {1700), and she herself appeared for the first time at 
Bath in her comedy Ijme at a Venture {1J06), Among her most 
successful comedies dcr^^The Gamester (1705) ; The Busy Body 
( 1 709) ; A Bold Stroke for a TT//^ ( 1 7 1 8) ; The Bassel-tahle (1706); 
and The Wonder / a Woman keeps a Secret (1714), in which, as the 
jealous husband, Garrick found one of his beet parts. Ber plots, 
verging on the farcical, were always ingenious and amusing, 
though coarse after the fashion of the time, and the dialogue 
fluent. She never seems to have acted in London, but she was 
a friend of Rowe, Farquhar and Steele. Mrs Centlivre died on 
the 1st of December 1723. Her dramatic works were published, 
with a biography, in 1761 (reprinted 1872). 

CENTO, a town of Emilia, Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 
18 m. S,E. direct from the town of Ferrara ; 50 ft. above sea- 
level ; it is reached by road (6 m. to the W.) from the station 
of S. Pietro in Casale, 15 m. S.W. by W. of Fernira, and also by a 
steam tramway (18 m, N.) from Bologna to Pieve di Cento, on 
the opposite bank of the Reno. Pop. (1901) 4307 (town), 19,078 
(commune). It is connected by a navigable canal with Ferrara. 
It was the birthplace of the painter Giovanni Francesco Barbieri 
(Guercino). The communal picture-gallery and several churcbes 
contain works by him, but none of first-rate importance. A 
statue of him stands in front of the ifith-rcntury Palazzo Govern- 
ativo. The town was surrounded by walls, the gates of whieli 
are preserved. The origin of the name is uncertain. 

CENTO (Gr. Kevrptnv^ Lat. cento, patchwork), a composition 
made up by collecting passages from various works, 'i'hc 
Byzantine GreeLs manufactured .several out of the poems of 
Homer, among which may be mentioned the life of Chri.sl by 
the famous empress Eudoxia, and a version of the Biblical history 
of ICden and the Fall, 'fhe Romans of tho later empire and the 
monks of the middle ages were fond of constructing poems out 
of the verse of Virgil. Such were the Cento Nupiialis of Ausouius, 
the sketch of Biblical liistory which was compiled in the 4th 
century by Ihroba Falronin, wife of a Roman proconsul, and the 
hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken from Virgil and lloract! 
by MeteJlus, a monk of Tegernscc, in the latter half of the 
i2th century. Specimens may Ije found in the work of Aldus 
Manutius (Venice, 1504 ; Frankfort, 1541, 1544). In 1 535 Tael ins 
Capitnlus produced from Virgil an attack upon the dissolute 
lives of the monks ; in 1 536 there appeared at Venice a Peirurca 
Sptriiuale ; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotsman, and one 
of the chaplaina of Charles I.)publislied a Virgildus Emngehzans, 
scu Ilistoria Domini nostri Jtsu Christi Virgilianis verbis cl 
verstbus desert pla, 

CENTRAL AMERICA, that portion of the American continent 
which lies between Mexico and Colombia, comprising the British 
crown colony of British Honduras, and the six independent 
republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panama. These seven divisions are de.scribed in 
separate articles. Ges&trai Amtrica is bounded towards the N; 
by the Caribbean Sea, and towards the S. by the Pacific* GewaWj 
and extends between 7® 12' and 18® 3' N. and between 77® 12** 
and 92® 17' W. It has an urea of £^out 208,500 sq.. na., and 
stretches for some 1300 m« from N.W.. to S.E., m a succession u£ 
three serpentine curves, 'readiing its greewtest breadth, 450 
between the Pcninsdla of Nicoya and the north coast of Ilonduras", 
and diminishing to 35 m. in the Isthmus of Panama. Tl:i& 
eastern boundary of (>ntral America was usually regarded 
identical with that of Costa Rica nntil ‘1903, vfhm: the republic 
6f ‘ P^hnp^towas formed out of the ’ntJtfhem^territbrTes^ of r'dlom'bia j 
£u^. tjbe mpre modem definition given above does not coi^pi^h^ 
thb mnivonol assent 'Of (ropgrapb^, because 4t foils tu.inolada 
the^^Whole’Tegton tfp^to'^he nattirmlrfrontier'mi the 
/.<*. ‘^^We bf .IJdTfOanjtcpec to It has;^ hcfwe\^r^ 

the pafittcoJ, And Instorg:al ^ 

of Qommonrnsft^e.; Anditfmfty4l)eretoraibar^«raada^ade,qviatA« 





CENTRA*. AiMmiSA 


Aiwtfiaca ()q 90^ ^91 ,0. between XBjnjR^^ 

in ^ aortb afl4 yockth ^Qi Mw -contM^owt. ior tijeir 
i9teR;up1^Ji^y 3vU4ci>4fe‘ cta^i V'tShfewf^iS 

bnwn.of .^i42A7^i\a. W^jt^i tfenwfjtt.i^jtqqp^ns, tU»y towse^xSiml 
AifLMiq94r«l9i ^ 

to ^QUth -oaat, .do ,90!. .^tk a ,ri«e 4ii f aai^y j»«mMSages. I 

or nwm Off voioamic oce^tb. 4^e 

arc dispopHjd.in a /^icooswoa .9^ rwi^tqj^yJei^ 

ch^uos^diatiM ^f^oqpt^tlv^. The principal spmmits havfiAti.^jtude i 
of i2jOoo and :eveu, ^n a ft-w cases, of 13,000 ft., and roe general j 
chaijicter of the rangw is volcanic, many craAors -being ‘ftplive. I 
I.«r^e.tmctRo^ laud‘:^nuunod.unpttvfeotly Burveyed.at the bcsini^og 
of .ttie 90th ,ctnn%wryj .owiag to the oi ftl|^ 

din»a*e, -apd t^e .dense .pndlerwoods vhich .iwpel^ 

Tp.the jiorthc^rd ©art of;Quatc-maJa, on the Pacific _ coast bf!^ same 
coniitry , in.Britisn-Honduras, along the Segovia riWr, bntl^lilogbinTO 
Coast, and in the {baiiin ot X.ake Nicaragua and the juaUd^er, 
thare arc broad stretcher of ooipparatively .counitiy, l^hu foaip 
hi^' i^f jv^atarah»d 4s ,av^ry;w)j.ere iicarej: to the i’acihp than To ti^ 
Atlaittic, extent in sputlivrn Cos^ Rica and Panama, where it Is 
alpost eqijidjstant from the two oceans.' In consequence, the rivers I 
of tlie Pacific aeatioard are mostly short and swi<ft, ~<-mere Tirw%Mw#a-L« j 
torruntb, uiimony instances, until they roittdi the saiid^ and .a^^agips | 
wlncTi bolder The aua. The nvers of the Atlantic littoral desQoiid i 
mpJ^e graUiV*lly. 411^ channels. Tlje largest of them is the i 

Sfjgovm, m Nicaragua and Honduras, which has a course of 45o''fn. ' 
Nkinfagiia. the largest inland -sheet of waiter, has an auaa eK- j 
ceeduig .^500. sq. m. Those ace , al so aevoral mount ain Ighw of exciep- | 
tk>nal Aiifd bcrauly, siiqli as Atitlan aj>d Amatitlin, in j 

Guateqip-la, be,si<i«*s two .great land-locked Si^lf-.water lakes— the 
pearl Lagoon of the Mosquito Coast, and the Carataska fyagb^ 
in Honduras. 

bfioiogv.— ‘The nxick of land which unites the contioents.of Noctti 1 
and IS iii^t, ^g<j^qlqg^c4lly, the dir^ ua^i^ of 


WW owervt^d, 4t ts w 

Mcswge of 

the ^ (%am 

tJWf*; ,is |)i cc^i,de;5^U>V «iic^ 
el^ in 




t. CCCUnv ri^nBifiorainf* a.rp.n.B ..lu 
“ •rr'IpJWV tiEfli" ^TT^“rTr .pfiiwrr if. , . 

ip»*4raa,^eJy JfEom .to ^ea^. nQji, 

? ijsp V^.srpyeii “ 

afc //-ijw? »sw 

WffS V s«»Pfl»fe<J -tp 


Xhp JVTcpoaoic .^nes nq^^s Wita sands and red ,qr -yeUoi^ 

JJoss^y of M& : 3£«4 

4h« .of ttie^ie d^lji^ «#» Iwt^d To ^a 'few sma« 

ftWnd ifL ;pot 

ThP .Crmc^s ^njMf^g ^ ^ IfUj^ 

fpi -clay^. 4saii46t09e» t .tplto^pd <r<wf?5w™y 

hn^4^qii^cp,a 

Ciuabnn^a and HonrliM-ns. and 4s Wnd ato m .Cqsi^ TOca. Tfie 


C;ua»nn^a and Konri^na, ^n^ is 40090 'a)!^ G<,.,. 

lupi)uf4fe. The 'gfe^r do^L oI 
haU.pf M^r?f*c a n .platoap 4£4)liK>Toifinea oi.Qre^^isTie^. 

f^e Xer^ry syi^t^ may be ^amvenientJy dh ^ - 


.Ofpe c4»J^r mva^iW also, u^iuojftg -^ic PUppme and pie; 

Tiave not yet been claany .di^tinygui^J^ed ^from j^adi 
w ^isi^y of shaUpw water' Qraijm ; U^" in the nogt^j^ 
Ync^^ it inaludesbetiH fimoa^ijia. ^ethbijeof.^i 



4a tl?f5 The pliocgne, ,q{\ quibr Ja' .usually uadja- 

twhod>;i^a .final effort in^t.jtWefqce^.^v^; oi^^pd 4utif^ JL^ 
jpcj;ipd, winch a,pi»ws ^to Iwvye imoa a 'nedod ol cniat 
li'iiSUi n^pvaipent .iluouj^iout .the 
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^Comparatively small, and its limits conventional, there arc 

regijjllmtively few species that it can claim as peculiarly its own. 

cpl^lmost entirely free from the presence of animals dangerous 
j/inan. Of felines it possesses the jaguar {I'elis onza), popularly 
^tailed the tiger; the cuguar {Felu cnncolot), popularly called the 
lion; the tigrillo {Felis tigrina), which is sometimes kept tame; 
and other s])ecies. Several species of monkeys {Mvcctes and A teles) 
are numerous in the warm coast region. The Mexican deer [Cervus 
mep^icanus) has a wide range both in the lowlands and higtilands. 
Besides the tapir there are several varieties of wild pig, such as 
the marrano de monte {Sus torquatus) and the jabali or javali 
{Sus lahiaitts javali). The Edentata are rejiresented by a species 
of armadiHo, the honey-bear {M yrmccopha(>a tamandua)^ and the 
Mytmecophaga didactvla ; and among the rodents may he mentioned, 
besides rats, hares and rabbits, the fruit-eating colorra and tepes- 
cuinte {Dasyprocta aguti and Coclogenys pata). and the troublesome 
Geontys mexicana. Tlie manatee is common in all the larger streams. 
Much annoyance is caused to tlie agriculturist by the little marsupial 
called the tacuacine, or the Didvlphy^ caninora, its allied species. 
The bats are so numerous that villages have sometimes had to be 
left to their undisputed occupancy. In the south-east of Costa Rica 
the inhabitants are at limes compelled to withdraw, with all their 
live-stock, before the swarms of large migratory vampires which in 
a single night can bleed the strongest animal to death. Most of the 
domestic animals the horse, ox, goat, sheep, pig, dog, rabbit, 
common fowl, peacock and pigeon — are of Eurotiean origin, and 
are pojnilarly grouped together as animales de Castilla. For the 
bird collector there is a rich harv(‘st. The catalogue of the National 
Museum at Washington shows that Costa Rica alone possesses more 
than twice as many species of birds as the whole of Europe. Among 
birds of prey it is sufficit'nt to mention Corogyps atratus, the 
commonest of the vultures, which acts as a universal scavenger, 
the Cathartes aura, the beautiful Polyhorus vulgaris, and the king of 
the vultures {Sarcorhamphus papa), Nettlwr the condor of the 
southern continent nor the great eaghs of the northern are known. 
The ])arrot. macaw and toucan are 'found m all parts; the crow, 
blackbird. Mexican jay, ricebird, swallow, rainbird, wood-pecker, 
humming-bird ami trogon are also widely distributed. A bird 
of the last-named genus, the quetzal, quijal or quesal {Trogon 
tesplendens) is of special note, not only trom the fact that its yellow 
tail-feathers, 2 or 3 It. long, w<‘re formerly worn as insignia by the 
Indian princes, but because it has been adopted as the emldcmatical 
figure on the national arms of Guatemala. The gallinaceous order 
is well represented, and com])rises several peculiar species, lus the 
pavo de cacho, and the Peten turkey {Meleagri<t ocellata), which has 
a bronze sheen on its plumage ; and a(iuatic birds, it is almost need- 
less to add, are uiiusually numerous in a region so richly furnished 
with lagoons, rivers and lakes. 

Besides the alligator, which swarms in many rivers, the 'almost 
endless varieties of Central American reptiles include the harmless 
boba or chicken-snake, python and black snake ; the venomous 
corah, taboba, culebra de sangre and rattlesnake ; iguanas of great 
size, hcoiqiions, edible lizards and other lizards said to b<‘ poisonous. 
In the rivers and lakes, as in both sea.'^, fish of many kinds abound ; 
turtles and tortoises are exported ; and there are valuable pearl and 
oyster fisheries. Insect life is even richer and more variecl. Of the 
Coleoptera, the Camelicoms, the Longicoms, the Curculionids, lind 
the Chrysomelines arc said to be best represented, and of Lepido- 
ptera the prevalent genera are — .Ageionia, Papilio.Ilcluonia, Sphinx 
and Bomhyx. There are five .species of bees, and the European 
honey-bee, known as aveja dc Castilla or bee of Castile,” has been 
naturalized. Ants are common, and may sometimes be seen march- 
ing in a column 3 or 4 m. long. The mosquito, wood-tick, flea and 
locust arc unfortunately no less plentiful in certain districts, but 
their distribution varies greatly, the mosquito being almost unknown 
in parts of Honduras. A curious species of butterfly is the Timetes 
Chiron, which migrates in countless multitudes from the forests 
of Honduras to the Mosmiito Coast, but is never known to return. 

Flora, — The flora of Central .AnuTica ranges from the alpine 
to the tropical, with the transition trom one climatic zone to another. 
Although its forest growths are, on the whole, inferior in size to those 
of corresponding latitudes in the eastern hemisphere, it is unsurpa.ssed 
for beauty, luxuriance and variety. In the volcanic districts, the 
soil is extremely fertile, yielding, w'here cultivated and irrigated, 
magnificent crops of sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, coffee, cocoa and 
maize. Indigo is produced in small quantities ; sugar yields two 
or three crops, and maize as many as four, this cereal supplying 
a chief staple of food. Plantains, bananas, beans, tomatoes, yams, 
arrowroot, pine-apples, guavas, citrons and many other tropical 
fruits are also cultivated, while the extensive primeval forests 
abound in mahogany, cedars, rosewood, ironwood, rubber, gum 
copal, vanilla, sarsaparilla, logwood and many other dye-wo^s, 
medicinal plants, and valuable timbers. Conipicuous amongst 
the forest trees are the giant ceiba, or pyramidal bombax, and the 
f^^ndid Coyol palm {Cocos butyracea, L.), with feathery leaves 15 
tejf^o fl. long, golden flowers 3 ft. high, and a sap which when fer- 
'>tnlji&ted produces the intoxicating chicha or vino de Coyol, In Guate- 
.mala opeurs the remarkable Herrania purpurea, a “ chocolate tree,” 
w^hose steeds yield a finer flavoured chocolate than the cocoa itself. 
I'lic same country is famous for its magnificent orchids, huge arbores- 


cent thistles, and a remarkable plant called by the Spaniards Flor de 
la Calentura, " fever flower," from the heat which it is said to emit 
at the moment of fertilization. Salvador produces an abundance 
of medicinal jilants, notably the so-called Peruvian balsam {Myro- 
spermum salvatorense) ; in Honduras there are immense forests 
of conifers, resembling those of the Landes in France ; in Nicaragua 
a characteristic tree is the cortes {Tecoma sideroxyhm) yielding 
timber as hard as ebony, and noteworthy for the golden blossom 
with which it is entirely covered after the leaves have fallen. 

Inhabitants, — In 1905 the population of Central America 
numbered about 4,750,000, and this total tends to increase, 
despite the unhealthy climate of many districts, the terribly high 
average of infant mortality, and the slow progress of immigration. 
Some authorities estimate it at 5,500,000. The vast majority of 
the inhabitants are of mixed Indian and Spanish blood, but the 
Indian element predominates everywhere except in Costa Rica, 
where the whites are exceptionally numerous. The Indian races 
have not shown the same power to adapt themselves to modern 
civilization as the Mexicans ; in some regions there are tribes 
remaining in a state of complete savagery although before the 
Spanish conquest their ancestors attained a high level of culture 
(see below under Archaeology), 7 he density of population 
throughout Central America is little more than 25 per sq. m. ; 
and it is clear that several large areas now thinly peopled once 
maintained a far greater number of inhabitants. Such are parts 
of the Nicaraguan lake district, where the flora consists in great 
measure of plants that were formerly cultivated by the Indians. 
The depopulation of these areas was effected partly by tribal 
wars, partly by the harsh rule of the Spaniards. Apart from the 
German agricultural settlements in Guatemala and elsewhere, 
the foreign population is chiefly confined to the seaports and other 
centres of commerce. Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States being largely represented among the wealthier classes of 
residents; while the foreign labourers are mostly Italians or 
negroes, with a few Chinese on the Pacific coast. j 

History. — Central America was discovered by Columbus ill 
August 1502 ; and part of the territory which is now Costa Rica 
was conquered by the Spaniards under Pedro Arias de Avila after 
1513. Between 1522 and 1525, the authority of Avila w'as 
superseded, and his work of conquest completed by Hernaftdo 
Cortes, who had already subjugated Mexico. Panama formed 
part of a distinct Spanish government, ” New Granada ” ; 
British Honduras was colonized, though not formally annexed, 
in the 18th century ; and over the Mosquito Coast the British 
government exercised a nominal protectorate after 1665. Other- 
wise the rest of Central America remained a Spanish dependency 
bearing the general name of “Guatemala,” until 1821. It 
ranked as a captaincy-general under the rule of a military 
governor, and was organized in five departments, corresponding 
in area with the modern republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. For three centuries it 
was administered by Spanish officials, who almost invariably 
devoted their whole energy to enriching themselves and the home 
authorities. 'I'he old Indian civilization was swept away; the 
native races were enslaved, maltreated and, for a time, 
demoralized. But their history offers no parallel to that of the 
West Indian Caribs, who failed to survive, and were replaced by 
hordes of African slaves. In Central America the Indians not 
only survived, thus leaving no room for any large negro popula- 
tion, but quickly acquired the language, religion and habits of 
their masters, with whom they intermarried. By the close of 
the i8th century, the majority had attained something like 
uniformity of life and thought. Racial distinctions had been 
obscured by intermarriage ; even the term Ladino^ or “ l.,atin,'’ 
came to mean an educated man, whether of Spanish or Indian 
blood. Nowhere, except in Mexico, has a mixed or coloured 
race more completely absorbed the civilization of its white rulers ; 
but so gradual and silent was the process that it passed almost 
unnoticed. Its result, the successful revolt of the Spanish 
colonies — colonies mainly peopled by Indians or half-castes — ^was 
no more a* conflict of rival races or civilizations than the rebellion 
of the British colonies in North America. 

“ New Granada ” attained its independence in 1819 ; and in 
1821 “Guatemala’* declared itself free. That the subsequent 
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. one of the four ^des of a quadrangidar enclosure, 
cons} ’which ^re contained other ^ramids* altars v other 
^in]^ of vdrihul^ dihitfh^ns-. 
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found a' ctlitra!! aphi^trh^t, Bhf tfife fs orefirtarfly done only rt4i^ 
a second stnrr^ hai fo ho pl^d afcbove them, 'i’he 
toldings rtiiy nse to’ as rtiiiW^ a^ three storeys, the height, !<tte 
and shai^fe of the i*o6‘ms' btSVrg det^rtiirted by the exigerteiey'of 
vaultint. The prihrtrpfe 6f Hit true arch fs unknown, so’ dW ihe 
vaults at*^ often of th6 ccrt^l^lW kind, the slabs of the side-VHIlfe 
hteing irtatfe to overlap in succession tmtil there remaiins ortly so 
narrow a spare as may he spanned by a single flat stonel At 
Mi^, Wlicre the rttatcrial used in the construrttem of the buildings 
stone^ tfhe Ihirgrt* rmjms were furnished with 
stOi^ piU^dr ori which the jrtrtff cmild r^. The same pr%cij>le 
r^tiirs in c6i^d,in ruin's at Chibfiertitza. Tlw tops and sides of 
the doofs aire often decomtdd tilth carved reliefs and hfetoglyphs, 
and the entrances are sbntetifnes supported by plain or carved 
ccphuins and pilas‘tef^, of which styte the serpent colthnns of 
Ctflchenltsia ^o'rd fhe mo.st striking example. On its ex^cfiiW 
fVont one (!rf these galleries inay have a cornice and half-p3hi^s. 
.^ove this is a plain surfdOe of '^rall, then a rich frieze '^ich 
gc^rt^rafly exhibits the mosf cTaborate Ornamentation in the who% 
building. The subjects kre ^eombtriral designs in mosttic, 
serp^ts* heads and human masks. The comers of the Wfdl 
terminate irt three-quarter piHars, above which the angles of the 
ffieze frcqoartl^ ^htrtV ffrotesque heads with noses exaggerated 
into trunks. 'The roof of the gafleiy' is flat and occasiwiidly 
gabled. 

Principal Sites.— Such arc the^neral characteristics of Certtral 
American buildings, but it must ne understood that almost every 
site exhibits peculiarities of its owti, and the number of tire 
ruined settlements even as at present known is veiy’- large. The 
ihost Cbnsiderable are enumerated below. 

Yucatan.— Ol the very numerous ruins which are distributed 
dVer Yucatan and the islands of the east coast the majority .sfflf 
await exploration. A few words of Special notice may be devolM 
tb' one or two sites in the centre of the peninsula dhtch have 
ah-eady become famous. At Uikimd the bui^diT^^gs cbnsist of five 
cortSid^ble groups, viz.— the Csam del Adhririo, rtrhfbh hs a step*- 
pyramid 240 ft. long by tflo ft. vride and db ft. lrti^,yrown^' l>y 
a temple 75 ft. long by 12^ ftvdde; Casa de Mbtij®, a jrtHikrHig 
erection ql fout oblong bhiidin^ on an extensive terrace ; Uie 
Casa dfe Tortugas, Casa dd GbWrmador, and Casa de P^abrtiits, 
the last of which is a grotfp df six galFcriw strri-ouhding a cbtfrt. 
At Izam^l there is a very n rt pb s mg jjpup of ruins, a^yet ^yufte 
insufiicibhiiy explored. At Chiditflfea, a city of flrtjt-i*itte 
idipbftatice’, sftiri 
of pi?ndbi 
Cffsa de. Mdift 
several dis 
dome in 
MexicafS 



22 m. y^eSt df \^Mnlkf, the tuhis ebfiswt 
[p^, the diirf of which are as hdloWsi. The 
^three-^korteyed buiklini^, attribiitalfelcr to 
s; the Caracol, a round strdeture wfth 
a srtail-shell, showhig evident ttac6k df 
a latge t^h^le Standing dh k 
^ ft. high^- apptoachbd by stairciises art aH 
furrtished Wtth sewht-pillats bf a kind tWkrlrtWrt 
add Thk near Mexicb; sih 
’■ ■ bf 
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OTJu^ff Ictriple-pyrarhid, fldiitih it ijflnarkafile f6r a gfi. 

a na ngut'^ ) a tenriis^iotirt ; aiad'fimdly the Tfeer T* 
icintiiih$ ihaiVdbtiS colqiirt'd refftifs ri^priseirting < 

of WitrlSfs" aritl ^cfe-'WArb^pfcj afl" feifeiutfe'd hi a dj^int 

Mexican, style. Yet Another eVWSrtie of 'ttfexican ihflniiWti it 
Chichehltza.ls to be notefl hi fiv6 figures 6 f the .Sh-eaHefi ttit-tftbl 
thfft a td sAy, hotyphlid flgores i« tt^hich thfe ariiisf art 
«®haed io the hartl IthiiiK iS Indicated by a ttlp-likt dtWeSsittt. 

typA is aiiitafcttwstu! w ^dh aiteit fli msaia 

! lAdtah, With rtih’alfelUfe jfillartli fii 

rums 


sft6^ in dt^' Ciihdhtilhirl, Witk tHih 

tgritah, With feih’aife M 

of Launa, ChuimiihiiD, ihd' ttis ckve^ 6f Lt^urt ; kitd 


Xlibptfk> drt Sknin Rosa, wnere «nore is a* timree-storeyed temjde 
pillage. Two sedlptured reli^fe are of ipat intercBt; they 
r^reSerife a person holding a staff oh- which is w figuw of the 
ge& Arti-holoh-^tzacidb. 

GitOtenialu . — ^The Gu&femahm rums' aw distributed over a Wide 
The most numerous and extensive dpt on the Usumacmita 
river.* The moSt important sites in that district are Riedwra 
Ne^ftS, and Ydxchilaft or Menche Tiaaniiift, where there are 
t^plds covered with sculptured reliefs and hiewglyphic inscrip*- 
tions, and‘ .stelae and slabs caiv^cjd with human figures placed in 
niches. In the Peten- district, Tikil is famous for its splendid 
.Sculptures rcpresewtlrtg Kukulkan and other divinities. Near 
thy modern city of Gwatcmala art the vast rums eef Guatemala- 
Mmco. GhacujAl, which Cortos visited on his expedition of 
r 524 -rs>s » very pffs.sibly to be identified with the m<!)dwn 
Puebla Viejo on the river Tmaja. ChaculA and Quen-.Santo 
between tlie headwaters of the Rio de Chiapas and the Rio 
Lacantim are two sites of a strongly marked looaH character. 
Series of three pyramkls are peculiar to those two settlements, 
as also are pyramids with human figures on their platforms. 
Stelae discovered at Quen Santo have a calendar chamotor, 
whicTr proves that Mayan science had penetrated into what was 
pmbdbly the home of an old Lacantun culture. 

Santa Lucia Cozumalhuapa, oh the Pacific sk>pK^ of the Cor- 
^Ueras, is a very peculiar site. The ruins are those of ii settle- 
ment which had already been deserted before Alvarado’s 
expedition of 1522. TTio sculptures of gods, goddesses and 
othler figures, executed on enormous blocks of stone, show a dis- 
tinctively Mexican character, with which, however, various Mayan 
fea^upcfe are Wended. They may perhaps \yc attributed to some 
oflfehoot of the Nabna stock, probably the Pipil Indians, which 
developed on lines of its own in tins remote corner. 

N^r the frontier Of Ronduras are the remarkable ruins of 
Quirigua, Which rival importance and have suffered 

less ikyrri the ravages Of the climate. The ruins of tMj^les and 
palaces bontoin gigantic stone stelae of very fine workmanship* 
on which art sfculptured humart aftd ahimal figitre^? representiiig 
hi^ogl^ha of the calendar dates. 

--^opan, one of the rtbst important setits of Mayan 
civilwatiuu, lies dose to tVje borders Of Guatemala. The niins 
comprise grtat buiklings, temples, pyramids, 6 pc. and contaWs 
seuIptrtfeS ef the highest interest. BspecioWy notmvorfhy are 
^ars in the form of a turtle ind stelae Covered with Wereglyphs. 
The hieroglyphs are of flie Kfhd usually found in such fuihs^ 
the irteamng of wlWrh is so far clear that k is knoWn that the 
eertrtrtencemcnf of an inscription records certain dates in the 
bomphcMed calendar system of the Mayas. A isolation of these 
darts deiifinstrates thdt the iWost Wwieht off leebrd arc separated 
from the most recent by Art interval df only a few centuries. 
From this it nmy be excluded tliat the Mayan civilization, 
whether or not it was preceded by anything fitfurished lor 
only a (X)ttW>arSttively short period^ the beginning ef which dmnot 
be marly tbntirtjeA befbrt A:b, 160/6. 

Acporijiiig S^iiier {ifonMirdi, t-ohclon, i^jp, p; 75) fJie other 
principal nrins of Honduras are to be found hi pk^ of the 
deportment of €otoAyi«im, near Yawimeln, nei«# Lajaidinl, and 
hi the Yuhted tbwn of Curdrix, Th^ dre “ Ihrgd, . f^fnidal, 
ierraced struc.tures, often faced with stdhek,* coriieki mou^ of 
eiwth and wails of stone;” Farmer ruins^ suoh as those ol Calar 
. . JtthiiltAca-, , Maniana. Quai^ta^a, Ghapuhteii 

Are foti^ itt the depAi-tfnrtrt of CtrtiSkya^ in 
the Slide valleys and adjoining ta^ilelands. *the most mtefestiiig 
mtd nridst eartusire ant the ruins of Ttoamptia (Pueblo Viejo), 
abdeft* f6 mt sbufli-easif of ComayMa*. • ilere rafn|iafts, dcfeiica 
Wdfis, ^iraiijAd stone mouhdi dM dWfhlirtmij pyramidife 
are to Be found.. Squigr ^btihd fiiftfcer rtiuSs m the west 6f 
HoRdnnis; Which have alao beeW deScritottd in putt by Stepheiis, 
awd irtrdjh-dbaBly fftpi mehtmned m DMgw^^reia de 

f/rapte (COHd if^irigmut Ittfi de paWBiM By Sqtlier, 

New 

At 1^0 Ulloa are lemaitxe i^ch tM^s^to the eiasteiiee wf a 
large population in past days. ilNr 
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wit^ a site of tiae name of Naoo mentioiied by Las Casas aitd by 
Benaal Diaz (tiistoirr veridifke de la eonquete de la Nmtv^lle 
Espa^ne, translated by D. Foimianet, and ed., Paris. 1877 
ch. 178, p. 690). 

Chiapas (Mexico ).-^Thc principal site is Paienque, the ruins 
of which Mfcre amongst the tsarliest of all to attract attention. 
The style of architecture, with the gigantic vaults and singular 
comb-shaped gables, distinguishes Palenquc from Copan and 
Quirigua, which it surpasses also in the unequalled magnificence 
of its sculptures. Five out of the remarkably uniform series of 
buildings may be specially mentioned. They are the Great 
Palace, a complex structure of galleries and courts commanded 
by a three-storeyed tower, the Temples of the Cross, which are 
galleries cons^cted on terraces and containing the well-known 
reliefs, the Temple of Inscriptions, the Sim U'cmple and the 
Ternple of the Relief. The sculptured figures of Palenque are 
familiar from many reproductions. The most characteristic 
groups represent a deity standing between worshippers who hold 
a staff sunnoiinted by the water-god Ah-hqjon-tzacab, the god 
of the nine medicines. ’ The inscriptions on the famous Cross 
and in the Sun Temple contain calendar-datings which are 
remarkalile a« showing a particular combination of numbers and 
hieroglyphs, which docs not occur elsewhere. 

A whole series of sites is included within the geographical 
limits of Chiapas, which from the archaeologist’s standpoint 
must be considered as belonging properly to Guatemala. The 
country has been quite insufficiently explored. 

Oaxaca (Mexico).— The bulk of the population of theprovinc.c 
of Oaxaca is composed of a distinct racial group, best represented 
by the Zapotecs, who liave been for an unknown length of time 
the intermediaries between the Nahua civilization of Mexico 
on the west and the Mayan on the east. The influence of the 
two separate currents may be detected in the bastard calendar 
system no less than in the still undeciphered inscriptions. The 
principal ruins are those of Mitla, the burial city of the priests 
and kings of the ancient Zapotecs, which bear a quite distinct 
character, though presenting certain analogies with the Mexican. 
One of the chief structures is a step-pyramid, rising in three steps 
to a height of 130 ft., another is a pyramid of brick. Besides 
these there are courts, surrounded by palaces which represented 
necrojjolises, the dwellings of the priests, of the chief priest, and 
of the king (with an audience-hall). The wall paintings of the 

palaces ” are especially admirable, and it is to be noted that 
the deities represented in them are those of the Mexican pantheon. 

Monte Alban is interesting for the definitely Zapotec character 
of its sculptures. Quiengoia near Tehuantepec is a site with 
extensive ruins including a fine tennis court. 

Britiak Handuras,-*^Thc antiquities of British Honduras have 
been but little investigated. In the scanty literature relating to 
them a few accounts of ruined places are to be found. In style 
these buildings closely resemble those of the neighbouring 
Yucatan. The ruins in the colony New Boston, mentioned by 
Froobel (Cintral America, p. 167), are of this kind. F. de P, 
Castells (see Anmican Antufuar^, Chicago, 1904, voL xxvL 
PP* 32^37) describes riie ruins, in the nor& of the colony, of 

Ixim Chech, supposed to be the Indisxi form of the Bi^lish 
name Indian Chinch.’' They aie on riie road to the Lake of 
Yaxha (green water), where further ruins are to be found. 
Thomas Gann gives detailed accounts of numerous mounds also 
in the northern part of Britirii Honduras (see i^ih Annual Report 
of ike Bureau af American Etknohgy, Washington, 1900, part i. | 
pp. 661-^2, with platBs). The most interesting ruiixs are those | 
m^ch have been ifiacovered in Sanita Rita, at 'die mouth of die 
New River, near the town of CorosaL Here wonderful wall 
paintings in stucco came to light, which unfortunately Cano 
could only save i» part. The remainder were destroyed by 
Indians. It should be remarked that a number of the moundi 
in Santa Rita were erected over mine of boildifigs which most 
therefore be of older date than the mounds. 

iSob/odon'^-Pedro de Alvamdo in Ins expedition of 1514 csHs 
this edMledittriet Cascalan QieaL^ Caw m A a n ), that is^ ** Land of 
preciousxstones^ •of^treapires/ol wbundaiice.^* A iurther desQnfM> 


j tion of the land it given by Palacio (l.c.) in T576. AI«hOtt|h 
there are numerous relics of Mayan crvilrzation buried in the 
earth, few ruins are to be seen bn the surface. JLarl Sapper has 
described three large ruins : Cuzcatlan near tbec^tal, Tehuacan 
near S. Vicente, and Zacimlpa on the Lake of Goija in the extreme 
north-west of the country. The ruins show a ffisthict affinity 
in style to tliuse of the Mayan buildings in Guatemala, but they 
are less fine and artistically perfect. Probably die* central and 
western districts of San Sal vador were originally peopled by the 
same race of Mayas, and these tracts of country ware llater 
settled by the Mexican-speaking Pipiles. 

A characteristic feature of the extensive ruins «of Zacualpa is 
that the pyramids and ramparts have perpendicular steps which 
are higher than they are broad, and this peculiarity may be 
attributed to the influence of the Maya tribes, who are related to 
the Mams of Guatemala. 

Decipherment of the Mayan Hieroglyphs, — The key to the 
decipherment, so far as this has progressed at present, was 
furmshed by the Hisiorta de las Cosas de Yticaian, a work written 
by Diego de Landa, the first bishop of the country. Tliis pro- 
fessed to give, with much other more or less doubtful information, 
the full account of a calendar system analogous to that of the 
Mexicaas, whidi was said to have been used by the Mayas (see 
Mexico). The signs for each of the 20 days and for the 18 
weeks of 20 days arc figured by I^nda. The first step was to 
compare these with the hieroglyphic characters contained in the 
few Mayan picture manuscripts (Codex Troano, Corteiianus, 
Peresianus, Dresden Codex) which have survived the destructive 
fanaticism of the Spanish missionaries. Forstemann's acute 
analysis delected that the bars and dots which occur along rive 
margin and in the body of the pictorial scenes represented 
numerals, dots standing for each integer up to five, while for 
five a bar was used. Next, it was found that the order in which 
these numeral-signs are placed is regular, and that there are 
never more than fiv^e in a group. It was established that the 
first sign in such a group is that for the numeral i (Kin), the next 
that for 20 (Uinal), the third for 18 x 20 (Tun), the fourth for 
18 X 20 X 20 (Kaiun), and the fifth for 18 x 20 x 20 x 20, that is to 
say, a cycle. 

Had the available material for study been confined to the 
manuscripts, little more progress would have been made beyond 
establishing subsidiary details in the actual calendar. But 
when a similar analysis was applied to the numerous monuments 
discovered and figured by Maudslay and others, some important 
results of a general bearing were obtained. It was found that 
many of the hieroglyphs of various forms upon the stones were 
also of numeral value, and, what was of great importance, that 
riiey all referred back to a single starting-point. Thfe starting- 
pomt or zero isnorioubt the mythologic^ date at which, accord- 
ing to Mayan cosmology, the world was created. It is placed at 
nine or ten eyries before the time when Copan and Quirigua were 
erected and the picture manuscripts made. And it is by reference 
to it in the inscriptions that such students as Srier, Goodman 
and others have been enabled, as already stated, to obtain a 
record of the relative chronology of the most famoiK taonumeiits, 
to confine the period of their erection within the t^Baoe of afew 
centuries, and approximately to fix even their absolute antiquity. 
Though much yet remains' to be done, these are substantial 
results whirii have already been won fnxn the study of the 
hieroglyphs. 

.BiBUouKaPHY. — The AntiquiUs mexicaines of Dupaix (Paris, 

1 83^ , the V oyage pittoresque et arch^otogiqtu dans la province d^Yucatan 
bf F. de Waldeck (Pacrisi, r8 38), - and the Monuments aneteUt dm 
Memqme of Brasrenr 4 e BDurboui^ and Waideck (Park. ^ iiE66^ mn 
quite out of flate and superseded. Stephen’s Incidents o/Temvol 
in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan (New York, axkd 

1867). and B. M. Norman's Rambles in Yucatan (New York, *843) 
are Rtm of value, the first-meirtioBed especially for the df awuiik by 
Catherweod. Among ..the eaiiior writeia may also ^be iinan&wd 
Cbamay, Lss Anciemses Vilhs dm Nomveau Mends (Pwk.. S8$al>anll 
Cites et mines am^ricaines (Paris, 1863), the latter written isL.coUai^ 
boration with Viollet-le-Duc. Those, however, who are not piinuafiy 
bfbltephiles will be cemteixt to study tee ibnowmgri^teattSMki' tin 
Godn&aa and Ssdvin' a Bud&giaCsntstdu Americana, sirt 
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London. 1880, Ac.), a pioneer work containing the admirably pre- 
sented results of scientific exploration. Malcr, in Memoirsi of the 
Peabody Museum, vol. li. i, 2 (Cambridge, U.S.A., 190T and 1903) ; 
Holmes, Archaeolof^ical Studies among the Ancient Mexicans (Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, 1895) ; K. Seler, Die alien Anstede- 
lungen von Chacula (Berlin, iqoi), U'andmalereien von Mitla (Berlin, 
1895), Ges. AbhandhiugcH, vol. i. (Berlin, 1902) and vol. 11. (1904), 
Piihver von Mitla (Berlin, lyot)). E. Forslemann has contributed 
many valuable essays to Globus and the Zeit'^chrift fUr hUhnologte 
(Berlin) ; especially important are his commentaries to the Dresden 
Codex (Dresden, 1901), to the Codex Tro-Cortesmnus Madrilensis 
(Danzig, 190-2), and to tlie Codex Percsianus (Danzig, 1903). Sec 
also “ The Archaic Maya Inscriptions,” by F. T. Goodman (in 
Jhologia Centrali Amvrichna, section Archaeology, vxii., 1897), and 
Report of an Ax haeologiral Tour in Mexico in jSSt, by A. F. Ban- 
delier (Boston, 1884). Valuable bibliographies have been made by 
Baiidelier {Notes on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central America, 
Worcester. IT.S.A., 1881) and bv K. llabler (" Die Maya Literatur 
iinrl der Maya Apparat zn \^rv'^(\on," in W\o Zentralblatt fUr Bihlio- 
thekivesen, xii., i8()5). The Mtiy.in jucture MSS. have been published 
in facsimile as follows : — the Dresden Codex by Forstemann (T.eipxig, 
1880. and Dresden. 1892). and the Codex Tro by Brasseur de Hour- 
bourg Manuscrii Ttoaiio, etude sur Ic sysRme graphique ct la langue 
des jSfayas (Paris, i86<> 1S70), the Codex Cortcsianus by Leon de 
Kosny (Paris, 1883) and by F. de Dios de la Kada y Delgado and 
F. T.. de Ayala v del Hierro (Mail rid, 1H93). the Codex Peresianus 
by Duruy and Brasseur de Bourbourg (Paris, 1804) and by L. de 
Rosny (Paris, 18S7). The following relate especially to the ruins in 
Salvador- -La Vniversidad, by I). Gonzalez, vol. iii. ser. 3, No. 6, 
p. 283 (San Salvador, 1892-1893) ; Le Salvador pre-Colombien. itudes 
archi'ologiques, by F. de Montcasus do Ballore (Paris, 1891), 25 plates ; 
Karl Sapper in Arch, fur Ethnologic, 9, p. 3 ff. (1896). (W. L.*) 

CENTRAL FALLS, a city of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., on the Blackstone river, about 5 m. N. of Providence, 
Pop. (1900) 18,167; (1905, .state census) 19,446, of whom 8792 
were foreign-born, 4164 being French-Cantidian, 1587 being 
Knglish, and 1292 being Irish. It is served by the New York, 
New Ha\'en & Hartford railway. The Blackstone furnishes 
good water-power, and the chief industry of the city is the manu- 
facture of cotton goods ; other important industries are the 
refining of copper and the manufacture of woollens, silks and 
iiair-cloth. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$5,090,984, being 12‘9 % more than in 1900. A settlement was 
established here about 1763 and was first a part of Smithficld, 
and then, after 1871, of Lincoln. About 1780 a chocolate mill 
was erected, and from then until 1827 the settlement was known 
a.s Chocolateville. It was incorporated as the C^cntral Fulls Fire 
District of Smithfield in 1847, and in 1895 was chartered as a city* 

CENTRALIA, a city of Marion county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
S. part of the state, about 62 m. E. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 
47 ^ 3 ? (1900) 6721, of whom 571 were foreign-born. The city 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Illinois 
Central, the Illinois Southern, and the Southern railways ; the 
first two have repair shops here. Centralia is situated in the 
central part of southern Illinois, popularly known as “ Eg>^pt.’' 
.^Vmong its manufactures are window glass, envelopes, cigars, 
concrete blocks and flour. In and near the city coal is mined, and 
apples, strawberries and other fruits are raised, and the city 
is a shipping point for coal and fruit, Centralia was first settled 
in 1853, and was first chartered as a city in 1859. 

CENTRAL INDIA, a collection of native states in India forming 
a separate agency, which must not be confounded with the 
('entral Provinces. The Central India agency was formed in 
1854, when Sir R. Hamilton was appointed agent to the governor- 
general. It lies between 21° 24' and 26** 52' N. and between 
74^^ o' and 83° o' E., and may be said to consist of two large 
detached tracts of country which, with Jhansi as a pivot, spread 
outwards east and we.st into the peninsula, reaching northward 
to within some 30 m. of Agra, and southward to the valley of the 
Nerbudda and the Vindhya and Satpura ranges. The total area 
is 78,772 sq, m. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the United 
Provinces, on the W. and S.W. by Rajputana, some native states 
of the Bombay presidency, and Khandesh. The Central Pro- 
vinces and the Bengal district of Chota Nagpur enclose it on the 
S. and E., while the Jhansi district of the United Provinces 
separates the two tracts. 

Central India may be divided into three great natural divisions : 
the highlands of the Malwa plateau, widi a mean elevation of 


some 1500 ft. above sea-level ; the low-lying country some 600 ft. 
above sea-level, comprising the greater part of the eastern section 
of the agency ; and the hilly tracts, which lie mostly to the south. 
The Malwa plateau consists of great undulating plains, separated 
by flat- topped hills, whose sides are boldly terraced, with here 
and there a scarp rising above the general level ; it is covered 
with long grass, stunted trees and scrub, which owing to the 
presence of deciduous plants is of a uniform straw colour, except 
in the rains. The foundation of this plateau is a bed of sandstone 
and shales belonging to the Vindhyan series. This bed, which 
stretches etist and west from Sasscram to Neemuch, and north 
and south from Agra to Hoshangabad, comprises the whole of the 
agency except the northern part of Bunclelkhand. On the 
plateau itself the sandstone is generally overlaid by the Deccan 
trap, a blackish-coloured basaltic rock of volcanic origin, the high 
level tableland having been formed by a succession of lava flows, 
the valleys of Central India being merely “ denudation hollows 
carved out by the action of rain and rivers. It is apparently 
the northern limit of what was once a vast basaltic plain stretch- 
ing from Goona to Belgaum, ** one of the most gigantic outpour- 
ings of volcanic matter in the world.” The sandstone bed on 
which it rests is visible at a point just north of Goona, and in a 
small area round Bhilsa and Bhopal, as it is in those places freed 
from the layer of trap. The low-lying land includes roughly that 
part of the agency which lies to the east of the plateau and 
comprises the greater part of the political divisions of 
Bundclkhand and Baghelkhand and the countiy^ round Gwalior, 
'i'he formation save in north Bundelkhand is sandstone of the 
Vindhyan scries, free as a rule from “ trap.” In the north of 
Bundelkhand the prevailing rock is gneiss and quartz. The 
quartz takes the shape of long serrated ridges, which arc in many 
places a characteristic feature of the landscape. 'JYap appears 
here and there in intrusive dykes. The hilly tracts lie chiefly 
to the south of the agency, where the VYndhya, Satpura and 
Kaimur ningrs arc met with. The countr>^ is rough forest and 
jungle land little used for cultivation. The greater part of Central 
India is covered with the well-known “ black cotton soil,'’ 
produced by the disintegration of the trap rock. It is a very 
rich loamy earth, possessing great fertility and an unusual power 
of retaining moisture, whicli makes artificial irrigation little 
needed. Opium and millet are the principal crops grown upon 
it. The ordinary “ red soil ” covers a large part of northern 
Bundelkhand, and as it requires much irrigation, tanks are a 
special feature in this country. Ethnologically as well as 
climatically the differences between the plateau and the eastern 
part of the agency are distinct and the languages markedly so. 
The plateau is inhabited by pure-blooded Rajput races, whose 
ancestry can be traced back for centuries, with all their numerous 
offshoots. The inhabitants of the low-lying country are also 
Rajputs, but their descent is mixed and as a rule the families 
of the plateau will have no marriage connexion with them. 
The races of the hilly tracts are semi-civilized tribes, who often 
flee at the mere sight of a white man, and have as yet been but 
little affected by the Hindu religion of their Rajput rulers. Of 
the climate of the plateau, Abul Fazl, the author of the Ain^i- 
Akbari, says ; “ The climate is so temp)erate that in the winter 
there is no occasion for warm clothing, nor is it necessary in 
summer to cool the water with saltpetre. But in the four rainy 
months the night here is cold enough to render a quilt necessary.” 
The rains of the south-east monsoon reach Central India as a 
rule about the 12th of July, and last until the end of September. 

Administrative Divisions . — The Central India agency is 
divided for administrative purposes into eight units, two classed 
as residencies and six as agencies. These are the residencies of 
Gwalior and Indore, and agencies of Baghelkhand, Bhopal, 
Bhopawar, Bundelkhand, Indore and Malwa. But these 
divisions are purely an artificial groupii^ for the purposes of 
the British government, the original native divisions consisting 
of x6 states ‘and 98 minor states and estates. The 15 laqge states 
are Gwalior, Indore, Rewa, Bhopal, Dhar, Barwani, Datia, 
Orchha, Charkhari, Chhattarpur, Parma, Dewas (senior branch), 
Dewas (junior branch), Jaora and Ratlain. At the close of the 
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Pindari War in 1818 the whole country that is now under the 
Central India ^ency was in great confusion and disorder, having 
suffered heavily from the eKtortions of the Mahratta armies 
and from predatory hands. It had been the policy of the great 
Mahratta chiefs, Holkar and Sindhia, to trample down into 
complete subjection all the petty Rajput princes, whose lands 
they seized and from whom they levied heavy contributions of 
money. Many of these minor chiefs had been expelled from their 
possessions, had taken refuge in the hills and fort‘St, and retaliated 
upon the Mahratta usurpers by wasting the lands which they had 
lost, until the Mahrattas compounded for peace by payment of 
blackmail.- In this state of affairs all parties agreed to accept 
the interposition of the British government for the restoration 
of order, and under Lord Hastings the work of pacification was 
effected. The policy pursued was to declare the permanency 
of the rights existing at the time of the British interposition, 
conditionally upon the maintenance of order ; to adjust and 
guarantee the relations of subordinate and tributary chiefs to 
their superiors so as to prevent all further disputes or en- 
croachments ; and to settle the claims of tlie ousted landholders, 
who had resorted I0 pillage or blackmail, fixing grants of 
land to be made to them, or settling the money allowances to be 
paid to tliem. Tin; general result was to place all the 
pri\dleges, rights and possessions of these inferior chiefs under the 
guarantee or protection of the British government, to whom all 
disputes between the superior and inferior states must be referred, 
and whose decision is final upon all qucistions of succession to 
hereditary rights or rulership. The states have no general 
ethnological affinity, such as exists in Kajputana. Their terri- 
tories are in man\' cases neither compact nor continuous, consist- 
ing of a number of villages here and there, with a nucleus of more 
or less importance round the chief town. Their relations to the 
government of India and to each other present many variations. 
Ten of them are under direct treaty w’ith the government of 
India ; others ore held under mnads and deeds of fealty and 
obedience ; while a third class, known as the mediatized states, 
are I veld under agreements mediated by the British government 
between them and their superior chiefs. 

Population . — The total population of the Central India agency 
in j()oi was 8,628,781, .showing a decrease during the decade of 
16-4 Considerable losses were caused by the famines of 
1897-1898 and 1899-1900, which were severely felt, e.specially 
in Bhopal and Malwa. The greater part of the population of 
(Central India is of the Hindu religion, but a few Mahommedan 
groups still exist, either traces of the days when the Mogul 
emperors extended their sway from the Punjab to the Deccan, 
or else the descendants of those northern adventurers who hired 
out their services to the great Mahratta generals. Of the first 
Bhopal is the only example, while Jaora is the only notable 
instance of the other. Roughly there are four great st'ctions of 
tlie population : the Mahratta section, who belong to tiie ruiiog 
circles ; the Rajputs, who are also hcreciitar\" noblemen ; the 
trading classes, consisting chiefly of Marwarls and Gujaratis ; 
an^ lastly, the jungle tribes of Dravidian stock. I'he Mahrattas 
are foreigners, and, though rulers of the greater part of Central 
India, have no true connexion with the soil and are little met 
with outside cities, the vicinity of courts, and administrative 
centres. The Rajputs with all their endless ramiiications form 
a large portion of the population. Originally invaders, they have 
so kmg held a stake in the soil that they have become almost 
part of the indigenous population. The Marwaris hold practically 
all the trade of Central India, with the exception of the Bora 
class of Maliommedans. They are either Vaishnavite Hindus 
or else Jains. Their advent into Central India dates, except in 
the case of one or two families, from the time of tlie Mahratta 
invasion only. The Jain portion of this community is veiy 
wealthy. The last section, that of the jm^Ie tribes, is mostly 
of Dravidian or mixed Aryo-Dravidian origin, these tribes being 
the modem representatives of the former rulers and inhabitants 
of this country. 

The British agent to the governor-general resides at Indore, 
and there are British cantonments at Mhow, Neemuch and 


Nowgong. The whole country is fairly provided with railways, 
largely at the expense of Sindhia. 

CfiNTKAL PROVINCES AND BERAR, a province of Brit^h 
India, which was formed in October 1903 by the amalgamation 
of the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 
The total area of the province is 113,281 sq.m., and the population 
on that area in 1901 was 10,847,325. As is shown by its name 
the province is situated in the centre of the Indian peninsula, 
comprising a large proportion of the broad belt of hill and plateau 
country which separates the plains of Hindustan from the 
Dcccan. It is bounded on Uic K. and N.E. by the Central India 
states, and along a smaU .strip of tl)e Saugor district by the 
United Provinces \ on the W. by Bhopal, Indore and the 
Khandesh district of Bombay ; on the S. by Hyderabad and the 
large zafnimtari estates of the Madras presidency ; and on the 
E. by these latter estates and tlie tributar}’ states of Bengal. 
In October 1905 most of Sambalpur and five Oriya-speaking 
hill-states were transferred from the Central Provinces to Bengal, 
while the Hindi-speaking states of Chota Nagpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. The province, tlicrcfore, 
now consists of the five British divisions of Jubbulpore, Ner- 
budda, Nagpur, Clihattisgarh and Berar, which are divided into 
the twenty-two districts of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla. 
Seoni, Narsinghpur, Hoshangal>ad, Nimar, Betul, Chliindwara, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat-Raipur, Bilaspur, 
Amraoti, Akola, Kllichpur, Buldana and Wuff ; and the fift^n 
tributary states of Makrai, Bastar, Ranker, Nandgaon, Kaira- 
garh, fhhuikhadan, Rawardha, Sakti, Raigarh, Sarangarli, 
Chang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur and Jashpur. 

The C-eiilral Provinces are divided into two parts by the Satpura 
range of lulls wliich runs south of the Kerbudda river from 

cast to west ; so that, speaking gencTiUly, it consists of 

districts north of the Satpuras, districts on tlic Satpura 
plateau, and districts south of the Siitpuras. North of 
the Satpuras is the rich valley of the Nerbudda, which may be said 
to l>egin towards the north of the Jubbulpore district and to extend 
westward through the district of Narsinglijiur as far as the western 
limit of lloahangaljad, a distance of nearly 300 m. The elevation 
of the valley above tlie sea \'aries from 1400 ft. at Jubbulpore 
to 1120 -at Hoshaugabad. In breadth it is al>oiit 30 ni., extending 
between the Satpuras and the soulliern scarp oi the Vinclhyas. 
This great plain, 10,613 scj. ni. hi extent, contains for the most 
part land of extreme fertility. The continuation of the valley west 
of Hoshangabad forms the northern portion of the district of 
Nimar, tlie farther limit of which touches the Khandesh district 
of the Bombay presidency. Towards the river, though rich in parts, 
thLs tract of countiy is generally wild and desolate, but nearer the 
base of the liill range there is a large natural basin of fertile land 
which is highly cultivated. South of the Satpuras lies the great 
plain of Chhaltisgaiii at a mean elevation above the sea of 1000 ft. ; 
it has on area of 213,000 sq. m., and forms the upper basin of the 
Mahanadi. Farther to the west and again divided off by hills is the 
great plain of Nagpur, extending over 24,000 sq. m. Its general 
surface inclines towards the south from looo ft. aliove the sea at 
Nagpur to 750 ft. at Chanda, To the south the province is shut in 
by file wide mountainoufi tract which stretches from the Bay of 
Bengal througli Bastar to the Goclavari, and west of that river is 
continued onward to the rocky ridges and plu^eaus of Khandesh by 
a succession of ranges that enclose the jilam of Berar along its 
southern border. 

Berar con.sists mainly of the valley lying between the Satpura 
range of mountains in tlie north and the Ajanta range in the south. 
I'hc GawUgarli hills, a range belonging to the Satpura .. 
mountains/ form the northern border. On the east the 
frontier is marked by the Wardha ri\'cr down to its eonfluence with 
the T^engonga, and oh the south by the Peiiganga for about two-thirds 
of the frontier’s length. The tract is half surrounded on the cast, 
north and north- we.st by the Central Provinces, with which it is 
amalgamated. In addition to the Melp;hat mountain tract which 
walls it in on the north, Berar is divided into two sections, the 
Payanghat or lowland country, bounded on the north by the 
Qawilgarh hills, and on the south by the outer scarps of the Ajanta 
range, and the Balaghat or upland country' above the Ajanta ridge, 
skiing down southwards beyond the ghats or passes which lead 
up to it. The Payanghat is a wide valley running up eeistward 
between this ridge and the Gawilgarh hills, varying in breadth from 
40 to 50 m., and broader towards the end that! at its mouth. It 
contains all the best land in Berar ; it is full of deep, rich, black 
alluvial soil, of almost inexhaustible fe|tility, and it undulates 
sufficiently to maintain a natural system%f drainage, but there is 
nothing picturesque about this broad strip ol champaign country. 
The upland tract, on the contrary, is diversified with low-lying 
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plains, high plateaus, fertile bottoms and rocky wastes, and is 
rendcjred picturesque by rivers and groves. 

Natural Features . — 'The provinces niay be divided into two tracts 
of upland and three of plain, consisting of the Vindhya and Satpura 
plateaus, and the lierar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains. I'o the 
north the districts of Saugor and Damoh form the southern boundary 
of the V'indhyan escarjmient. In this region the sandstone rocks 
are generally overlaid with heavy black soil formed from the decay- 
ing trap, which is principally devoted to the cultivation of the spring 
crops, wheat and grain, while rice and hill millets are sown in the 
ligliter and more sandy soils. Next, the long and narrow valley of 
the Nerbudda from Jubbulpore to Hoshangabad is formed of deep 
alluvial deposits of extreme richness and excellently suited to the 
growth of wheat. To the south of the Nerbudda the Satpura range 
stretches across the province, containing the greater part of five 
districts, its crystalline and sandstone rocks rising in places through 
the superficial stratum of trap, and with large areas of shallow stony 
land still covered to a great extent with forest interspersed by 
black-soil valleys of great fertility. Tn the latter are grown wheat 
and other spring crops, while the lighter kinds of rice and the hill 
millets are all that the poorer land can bear. To the south of the 
Satpuras and extending along its base from west to east he success- 
ively the Berar, Nagpur and Chliattisgarh plains. The surface soil of 
BcTar is to a great extent a rich black vegetable mould ; and where 
this surface soil does not exist, there are muram and trap with a shallow 
upper crust of inferior light soil. The Nagpur country, drained by 
the Wardha and Wainganga rivers, contains towards the west the 
shallow black soil in which autumn crops like cotton and the large 
millet, juar, which do not require excessive moisture, can be success- 
fully cultivated. The eastern part of the Nagpur country and the 
Chhattisgarh plaim comprising the Mahanadi basin, form the great 
rice tract of tlu* r^vitice. its heavy rainfall and hard yellowish soil 
rendering it excelleiilly adapted for the growth of this crop. 

Climate . — .As regards climate tlu* districts of the Central Provinces 
are generally divided into liot and cool ones. In the latter division 
are comprised the two Vindhvan districts of Saugor and Damoh, 
Jubbulpore at the head of the Nerbudda valley, and the four .Sat - 
pura districts of Mandla, Seoni, BetuI and Chliindwara, which enjoy, 
owing to tlieir greater elevation, a distinctly lower average tem- 
perature than the rest of the province. The onlinary variation is 
from 3 to 4 degrees, the mean maximum reading in’ the shade in 
a cooler district being al>out 105° as against 108® in the hotter ones 
for the month of May, and 79® as against 83® for the month of 
December. In the cold weatlier the temperature in Nagpur and the 
other hot districts is about the same as in Calcutta and substantially 
higher tlian that of northern India. The climate of Berar differa 
very little from that of the Deccan generally, except that in the 
Payanghat valley the hot weather may be exceptionally severe. 
The rainfall of the province is considerably heavier than in norihem 
India, and the result of this is a cooler and’morc pleasant atmosphere 
during the monsoon season. The average rainfall, before it was 
altected by the abnormal seasons which followed i8c>2, was 51 in., 
varying from 33 in. in Nimar to 65 in Balaghat. In the autumn 
months malarial fever is prevalent in all thickly forested tracts and 
also in the rice country ; Init on the whole the province is considered 
to be healthy, and as the rains lireak fairly regularly in June and 
produce an immediate tall in the temi)eraturc, severe heat is only 
experienced for a jieriod of from two to three months. 

Agriculture , — Broadly speaking, the northern districts of the pro- 
xuncp produce principally cold weather crops, such as wheat and 
grain, and the eastern ones principally rice. At the beginning of the 
decade 1891-1901 wheat was the staple product of the Vindhyan 
and Nerbudda valley districts, and was also grown extensively in 
all the Satpura districts except Nimar and in Wardha and Nagpur. 
Cotton and juar were produced principally in Nimar, Nagpur, 
Wardha and the soiil^ern portion of Chhindwara, and the latter 
also in Chanda. In the Satpura districts the inferior soil was and is 
principally devoted to hill millets. Rice is an important crop in 
Damoh, Jubbulpore. Mandla, Seoni and Clianda, and is the chief 
staple of Bhandara, Balaghat, and the two eastern districts of 
Raipur and Bilaspur. The staple crops of Berar are cotton and juar. 
The succession of bad seasons which marked the end of the decade 
affected the distribution of the principal crops, but with the advent 
of more prosperous seasons things tend to return to their old level. 

Industries . — The only inqiortant industries arc connected with 
cotton and coal. In 1904 the total number of factories was 391, 
almost entirely cotton presses and ginning factories, whicli received 
an immense jmi>etu.s Horn the rise in cotton prices. In 1896 a 
brewery^ was established at Jubbulpore. Two coal-mines are 
worked In the Central Provinces, at Warora and Mopani, to each 
of which there is a branch line of railway. Tn 1903-1904 there was 
a total yield of 160,000 tons, valued at about ^45,060. In connexion 
with the Warora colliery there is a fire-clay business. The Mopani 
colliery, which dates back to i860, is worked by a joint-stock 
company. 

Trade. The tj^de of the Con^ral Provinces is conducted mainly 
by rail with Ef a May Ad with Calcutta. The chief imports are 
cotton piece cotton twist, salt, sugar, provisions, railway 

materials, raw cotron, metals, coal, tobacco, spices and kerosene oil. 
The chief exports arc raw cotton, rice, wheat, oil-seed.s, hides and 


lac. The exports of wheat are liable to extreme fluctuations, 
especially during famine periods. 

Railways. - Until recently, the only railway in the Central Pro- 
vinces was the Great Indian Peninsula, with two branches, one 
terminating at Nagpur, the other at Jubbulpore, whence it was 
continued by the Ea.st Indian system to Allahabaid. The Bengal- 
Nagpur line has now opened up the eastern portion of the country, 
bringing it into direct connexion with Calcutta ; and a new branch 
of the Indian Midland, from Saugor through Damoh, has been ])artly 
constructed as a famine work. Large portions, however, in the hilly 
centre and in the south-east, are still remote from railways. 

Administration . — The administration of the province is conducted 
by a chief commissioner on behalf of the governor-general of India 
in council, assisted by members of the Indian civil service, provincial 
civil service, subordmate civil service, district and assistant super- 
intendents of police, and officers specially recruited for various de- 
partments, The form of the administration of Berar was in ii>o3 
entirely reorganized. Under the original settlement concluded by the 
treaties of 1 853 and 1 860 the revenues of the province were assigned 
primarily for the maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent, such 
surplus as accrued from year to year being made over to the nizam, 
while the province itself was adminislered in trust by the government 
of India through the resident at Hyderabad. Tn November 1902 
a fresh settlement was arranged and Berar was leased in pcrjietuity 
to the British government in return for an annual rental of 25 lakhs. 
It remained under the administration of the resident until tlie 1st of 
October 1903, from vyhich date it was amalgamated with the Central 
Provinces for administrative purposes. As the immediate result of 
this change the offices of heads of departments in Berar, except the 
judicial commissionership and the conservatorship of forests, were 
amalgamated with the corresponding appointments in the Central 
Provinces, and Berar is now treated as one of the divisions of that 
I province for purposes of revenue administration, with a divisional 
commissioner as its immediate head. 

Population. -The population of the Central Provinces and Berar 
as now defined according to the census of 1901 was 10.847,325, and 
is of very diverse ethical construction, having been recruited by 
immigration from the countries surrounding it on all .sides. Tht?re 
are six main divisions of the peoj'ile : the Dravidian tribes, who 
formerly held the country ; Hindi-speaking immigrants from tlie 
north and north-west into Saugor, Damoh, the Nerbudda valley 
and the open country of Mandla and Seoni ; Rajasthani -.speaking 
immigrants from Central India into Nimar, Betul and parts of 
Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur and Chhindwara ; Marat hi -speaking 
immigrants from Bombay into Berar, the Mahratta districts and the 
southern tahsil of Betul ; the Telugu castes in the Sironcha and 
Chanda tahsil of Chanda and the south of Bastar ; and the Hindu 
immigrants into Chhattisgarh, who are siipj)Osc(l to liave arrived 
many centuries ago when the Haihaya dynasty of Ratanpur ro'ie 
into power. 

Language . — Owing to the diversity of race, the diversity of lan- 
guage is equally great. Thirty languages and a hundred and six 
dialects are found in the Central Provinces alone, and twenty-eight 
languages and sixty-eight dialects in Berar. The chief of these 
languages are Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Rajasthani. Marathi, 
Oriya, Telugu and Dravidian dialects. Of these last the chief 
dialects are Gondi, Oraon or Kurukh, Kandhi and Kanarese, of 
which Gondi is by far the most important. There are also the 
Munda languages, of which the chief are Korku, Kharia and Munda 
or Kol, The chief languages of Berar are Marathi, Urdu, Gondi, 
Banjari, Hindi, Marwari, Telugu, Korku and Gujarati. 

History . — The authentic history of the greater part of the 
country embraced in the Central Provinces does not begin till 
the 1 6th century a.d. By the people of northern India the 
country was known as Gondwana, after the savage tribes of 
Gonds by whom it was inhabited. The Mussulman invaders 
of the Deccan passed it by, not caring to enter its mountain 
fastnesses and impenetrable forests ; though occasional inscrip- 
tions show that parts of it had fallen from time to time under 
the dominion of one or other of the great kingdoms of the north, 
e.^. of Asoka, of the Guptas of Maghada, or of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Vidarbha (Berar) ; and inscriptions and numerous 
discoveries of coins prove that, during the middle ages, the open 
spaces wore occupied by a series of Rajput dynasties.. Of these 
the most important was that of the Haihayas of Ratanpur, a 
family which, settled from time immemorial in the Nerbudda 
valley, had towards the close of the loth century succeeded the 
Pandava dynasty of Maha Kosala (Chhattisgarh) and ruled, 
though, from the ifith century onwards over greatly diminished 
territories, until its overthrow by the Mahrattas in i745* T'be 
second ruler of this dynasty, Ratnaraja, was the founder of 
Ratanpur. 

The in.scriptional records cease abruptly in the 12 th century, 
and no more is known of the country until the rise of the Gond 
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dynasties from the 14th to the i6th centuries. The first of these 
is mentioned in 1398, when Narsingh Rai, raja of Kherla, is said 
by Ferishta to have ruled all the hills of Gondwana. He was 
finally overthrown and killed by Hoshang Shah, king of Malwa. 
The 1 6th century saw the establishment of a powerful Gond 
kingdom by Sangram Sah, who succeeded in 1480 as the 47th 
of the petty Gond rajas of Garha-Mandla, and extended his 
dominions so as to include Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan 
plateau, Juhbulpore and Narsinghpur in the Nerbudda valley, 
and Seoni on the Satpura highlands. Sangram Sah died in 1 530 ; 
and the break-up of his dominion began with the enforced cession 
to the Mogul emperor by Chandra Sah (1563-1575) of Saugor 
and Damoh and of that portion of his territories which after- 
wards formed the state of Bhopal. 

About 200 years after Sangram Sah’s time, Bakht Buland, 
the Gond chieftain of a principality seated at Deogarh in Chhind- 
wara, having visited Delhi, set about introducing the civilization 
he had there admired. He founded the city of Nagpur, which 
his successor made his capital. The Deogarh kingdom, at its 
widest extent, embraced the modern districts of Betul, Chhind- 
wara, Nagpur, with parts of Seoni, Bhandara and Balaghal. 
In the south of tla* province Chanda was the scat of another 
(iond dynasty, which first came into prominence in the j6th 
century. The three Gond principalities of Garha-Mandla, I)co- 
garh and Chanda were nominally subject to the Mogul em- 
perors. In addition to the acquisitions made in the north at 
the expense of Garha-Mandla, live Moguls, after the annexation 
of Bcrar, established governors at Paunar in Wardha and Kherla 
in Betul. Having thus hemmed in the Gond states, however, 
they made no efforts to assert any effective sovereignty over 
them ; the Gond rajas for their part were content with practical 
independence within their own dominions. Under their peaceful 
rule their territories flourished, until the weakening of the Mogul 
empire and the rise of the predatory Bundcla and Mahratta 
powers, with the organized forces of which their semi-barbarous 
feudal levies were unable to cope, brought misfortune upon them. 

In the 17th century Chhatarsal, the Bundela chieftain, deprived 
the Mandla principality of part of the Vindhyan plateau and the 
Nerbudda valley. In 1733 the peshwa of Poona invaded Bundel- 
khand ; and in 1735 the Mahrattas had established their power 
in Saugor. In 1742 the pesliwa advanced to Mandla and exacted 
the payment of chmtth (tributary blackmail), and from this time 
until 1781, when the successors of Sangram Sah were finally 
overthrown, Garha-Mandla remained practically a Mahratta 
dependency. Meanwhile the other independent principalities 
of Gondwana had in turn succumbed. In 1743 Raghoji Bhonsla 
of Berar established himself at Nagpur, and by 1751 had con- 
quered the territories of Deogarh, Chanda and Chhattisgarh. 
In 1741 Ratanpur had surrendered to the Mahratta leader 
Bhaskar Pant without a blow, and the ancient Rajput dynasty 
catne to an end. In Chanda and Deogarh the Gond rajas were 
suffered by Raghoji Bhonsla and his successor to carry on a 
shadowy existence for a while, in order to give them an excuse 
for avoiding the claims of the peshwa as their overlord ; though 
actually decisions in important matters were sought at Poona. 
Raghoji died in 1755, and in 1769 his son and succcs.sor, Janoji, 
was forced to acknowledge the peshwa's effective supremacy. 
The Nagpur state, however, continued to grow. In 1 785 Mudhoji 
(d. 1788), janoji’s successor, bought from the Poona court the 
cession of Mandla and the upper Nerbudda valley, and between 
1 796 and 1798 this was followed by the acquisition of Hoshanga- 
bad and the larger part of Saugor and Damoh by Raghoji II. 
(d. 1816). Under this latter raja the Nagpur state covered 
practically the whole of the present Central Provinces and Berar, 
as well as Orissa and some of the Chota Nagpur states. ^ 

In 1803 Raghoji joined Sindhia against the British; the 
result was the defeat of the allies at Assaye and Argaon, and the 
treaty of Deogaon, by which Raghoji had to cede Cuttack, 
Sambalpur and part of Berar. Up to this time the rule of the 
Bhonsla rajas, rough warriors of peasant extraction, had been 
on the whole beneficent ; but, soured by his defeat, Raghoji now 
set to work to recover some of his losses by a ruthless exploitation 
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of the peasantry, and until the effective intervention of the 
British in 1818 the country was subjected to every kind of 
oppression. After Raghoji II.’s death in 1816 his imbecile son 
Parsaji was deposed and murdered by Mudhoji, known as Appa 
Sahib. In spite of a treaty signed with the British in this year, 
Mudhoji in 1817 joined the peshwa, but was defeated at .Sitabaldi 
and forced to cede the rest of Berar to the nizam, and parts of 
Saugor and Damoh, with Mandla, Betul, Seoni and the Nerbudda 
valley, to the British. After a temporary restoration to the 
throne he was deposed, and Raghoji III., a grandchild of 
Raghoji II., was placed on the throne. During his minority, 
which lasted till 1840, the country was well administered by a 
British resident. In 1S53, on the death of Raghoji III. without 
heirs, Nagpur lapsed to the British paramount power. Until 
the formation of the Central Provinces in 1861, Nagpur province, 
which consists of the present Nagpur division, Chhindwara and 
Chhatisgarh, was administered by a commissioner under the 
central government. 

The territories in the north ceded in 1817 by the peshwa (parts 
of Saugor and Damoh) and in 1818 by Appa Sahib were in 1820 
formed into the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories under an agent 
to the governor-general, and in 1835 were included in the newly 
formed North-West Provinces. In 1842, in consequence of a 
rising, they were again placed under the jurisdiction of an agent 
to the governor-general. Restored to the Norlh-West Provinces 
in 1853, they were finally joined with the Nagpur province to 
constitute the new Central Provinces in 1861. On the ist of 
October 1903 Berar also was placed under the administration of 
the commissioner of the Central Provinces (for history see Berar). 
In 1905 the greater part of Sambalpur district, with the feudatory 
states of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahandi, were 
transferred to Bengal, while the feudatory states of Chang 
Bhakar, Korea, Surguja, Udaipur and Jashpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. 

During the decade 1891-1901 the Central Provinces suffered 
from famine more severely than any other part of India. "J’he 
complete failure of the rain in the autumn of 1896 caused scarcity 
to develop suddenly into famine, which lasted until the end of 
1897. The total number of persons in receipt of relief reached 
its maximum of nearly 700,000 in May 1897. The expenditure 
on relief alone was about a million sterling ; and the total cost 
of the famine, including loss of revenue, amounted to nearly 
twice that amount. During 1897 the death-rate for the whole 
province rose to sixty-nine per thousand, or double the average, 
while the birth-rate fell to twenty-seven per thousand. The 
Central Provinces were stricken by another famine, yet more 
severe and widespread, caused by the complete failure of the 
rains in 3899. 'I'he maximum of persons relieved for the whole 
province was 1,971,000 in June 1900. In addition, about 68,000 
persons were in receipt of relief in the native states. During the 
three years 1809-1902 the total expenditure on famine relief 
amounted to about four millions sterling. Berar also suffered 
from the famines of 1897 and 1900. • 

Sec The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), x. 99, for list 
of authorities. 

CENTUMVIRI (centum y hundred ; vivy man), an ancient court 
of civil jurisdiction at Rome, probably instituted by Servius 
Tullius.^ Its antiquity is attested by the symbol and formula 
used in its procedure, the lance (hasia) as the sign of true owner- 
ship, the oath or wager (sacr amentum), the ancient formula for 
recovery of property or assertion of liberty. It is probably 
alluded to in Livy’s account of the Valerio-Horatian laws of 
449 B.c, (Livy iii. 55, Consules , . . fecerunt sanciendo ut qui 
ifibunis plehis, aedilihus, judicibus, decemviris noermset, ejus 
caput Jmn sacrum essei). If the judices here mentioned are the 
centumviriy it is clear that they formed a tribunri- i^ich repre- 
sented the interests of the plebs. This is in accordance with 
Cicero’s account (de Oral. i. 38. 173) of the sphere of their juris- 
diction. He says this was mainly concerned with the property 
of which account was taken at the cens^; it was therefore in 

' Mommsen {Stantsrecht, 275, n. 4, ii*. 231, n, i, 590*1!) believed 
that the Centumviri were instituted a^nt 1 50 B.ci 
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their power to Inft^ce or unmake a pitmen. They also decided 
questions concerning debt. Hence the flcbs had an interest in 
securing their depisioqs against undue influence. U'hey were 
never regarded as magistrates, but merely as judices, and as such 
would be appointed for a fixed term of service by the magistrate, 
probably by the praclvr urhanus. But in Cicero’s time they were 
elected by the CwiuUa Tnhuia, They then numbered 105. 
Their original number is uncertain. It was probably increased 
by Augustus and in I’Uny’s time had reached 180. The office 
was probably open in quite early times to both patricians and 
plebeiiins. 'fhe term is also apiffied in the inscriptions of Veii to 
the municipal senates and Cures, wliich numbered 100 members. 

AiiTaoKiTij.s. -TigLTbtrom, De Judiribus a pud Romanos (Berlin, 
1826) : T.rml Piorrdurr of Cnero's Time, ])p. 40 ft., tf., 

182 'll., 2O4 ((ixfonl, Tt)C)T) ; Bt‘l litnann-l lollwfg, Per rnmisdic 
CivUprozess, ii. 5^ ti. (lUmn, 1*^04); i*auly-\Vis.sowa, Realetirxdo^ 
padxc, hi* ty:^5 fl* (Wlasyak). (A. M. Cl.) 

CENTURION (Lat. ccnlurio), in the ancient Roman army, an 
officer in command of a cvntiiria, originally a body of a hundred 
infantry, later the sixtieth part of the normal legion. There 
were therefore in the legion sixty centurions, w'ho, though 
theoretically subordinate to the six military tribunes, wen; the 
actual working tifiux'rs of the legion. Tor the most part the 
centurions were promoted from the ranks : they were arranged 
in a complicated order of seniority ] the senior centurion of the 
legion {primus pMus) was an officer of very lugh importance. 
Besides commanding the centuries of the legion, centurions were 
“ seconded ” for various kinds of spi'cial scr\'iee, e.g. for staff em- 
ployment, the command of uuxiliari<*s. See further Roman Army. 

GENTURIPE (formerly Centorbi, anc. KcrropiTra or Cen- 
iuripae)^ a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, situated 
2380 ft. above sea-level in a commanding situation, 7 m. N. of 
the railway station ot Catcjnanuova-Ccnturipe, wliich is 28 m. 
VV. from Catania. Pop. (1001) 11,311. Thucydides mentions it 
as a city of the Sicels. It became an ally of the Atheniaits at 
the time of their expedition ugain.sl Syracuse, and maintained 
its indepcnchincc almost unmtcjrruptcclly (though it fell under 
the pow'er of Agathocles) until the First Punic War. Cicero 
describes it, perhaps with some exaggeration, as being far the 
largest and richest city of Sicily, and as having a population of 
10,000, engaged in the cultivation of an extensive territory. 
It was granted Latin rights before the re.st of Sicily. It appears 
to liave suffered much in the war against Sextus INmipeius, and 
not to ha^’e regained its fonuer prosperity under the empire. 
Frederick II. entirely destroyed it in 1233, but it w'a.s soon 
rebuilt. CorLsiderable remains of the ancient city walls and of 
buildings, mostly of the Koman period, still exist, and numerous 
antiquities, irnduding some fine Hellenistic terra-cottas ^ have been 
discovered in casual excavations. 

See F. Au.sakU, / MoKumcnii dell’ antiiu Cc.ntunpi (Catania, 1851) ; 
P. Orsi in Atti del Congreb^o J nicruazionalc di iScienze Sforirhe (Ronif, 
t9P4). Y* 177* (T. As.) 

CENTURY (from Lat. cmluria^ a division of a hundred men), 
the name for a unit in the Roman array, originally amourtting 
to one hundred men, and fur one of the divisions into which the 
Roman people was sejiarated lor voting purposes (see Comitia). 
'yhe word is applied to any group of one hundred, and more 
particularly to a period of a hundred years, and to the suc- 
cessive periods ol a hundred years, dating before or after 
the birth of C'lirist. The “ Centiury -plant ” is a name given to 
the Agave or American aloc^ from the supposition that it 
flowered once only in every hundred yeiurs. 

CEQ^ (Gr. News*, mod. Zm or Tzia\ an island in the Aegean 
Sca^, belonging to the^grouj) of the Cyclades and the eparchy of 
iSyra, t4 off the coast of Attica. Its greatest length is about 
15 m. and i,tfa breadth about 8 m. It rises gradually towards the 
centre, whero it culminates in Mount Klias, 1864 ft. high. Among 
ifs natural' productions are lemons, citrons, olives, wine and 
hopey j it also exports a coasideralflc quantity of valonia. 
'Inhere were formerly four towixs of some importance in the 
i^ijand : — lulis, about ^^.m. from tlie north-west shore ; Corcssia, 
die harbour of Iiilis, with a temple of Apollo Smintheus in the 
neighbourhood ; Cartffitca, in the south-east^ with a temple, of 
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Apollo ; and Boiec.ssa, in the south-west. Oi these lulis is 
reprc^nled by the town of Zea, and Carthaea by the village of 
'S tais Pohiis ; traces of the other two can still be made out. 
lulis w'as the birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and 
Bacchylides, the philosophers iTodicus and Ariston, and the phy- 
sician Erasistratus ; the excellence, of its laws was so generally 
recognized that the title of Cean 1-aws passed into a proverb. 
One of them forbade a citizen to protract hi.s life beyond sixty 
years, 'j ’he people of Ceos fought on the Greek side at 
Artemisium and Salamis ; they joined the Delian League and 
also the later Allienian alliance in 377 b.c. Tliey revolted in 
363-362, but were reduced again, and the Athenians e.stal)liblied 
a monopoly of the ruddle, or red earth, which was one of the most 
valuable prodnct.s c)f the island. In a.d. 1207 it was divided 
between four Judian adventurers; after forming part of the 
duchy of Naxos in 1537, it pas.sed under Turkish rule in 3566. 
Silver coins of Carthaea and Coressia have been found dating 
from the 6th century b.c. (see Numismatics: Greek, “Cyclades 
and Sporades ”). I'he present population of the Island is about 
4000, of wliich the capital has about 2000. 

Sec Pndik, JJe Cei Im^ulao rebus (i8s»-)* (E. Gk.) 

CEPHALIC INDEX, the term in use by anthropologists to 
express the percentage of breadth to length in any skull. The 
principle employed by Retzius is to take the longer diameter ol 
a .skull, the antero-posterior diameter, as 100 ; if the .shorter or 
transverse diameter falls beUav 80 the skull may be classed as 
long (doliehocephalic), while if it exceeds 80 the skull is broad 
(brachycephalic) (see Ckamometry). 

CEPHALONIA (Itul. Cefaloiiia, ancient and modern official 
Greek Cephalleuia, Kct/>aAA)/r/(>), an island belonging to the 
kingdom oi Greece, and the largest of those known as the Ionian 
Islands, situated on the west side of the mainland, almost 
directly opposite the Gulf of Corinth. The name v^ as traditionally 
dtrrived from Cephulus, the Attic hero who was regarded as 
haying colonized the island. 'J'he tradition, which is repeated by 
Aristotle, is probably due solely to the similarity of the names 
(see J. G. Fi-azi r, Paui^auias, i. 37, 6 note). Bop. (1907) 71,235. 
Its extreme length is 31 m., and its breadth varies from about 
20 m. in the southern portion to 3 m. or less in the projecting 
part, which runs parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance 
of about 4 m. across the strait of Guiscardo or \’iscaro. 'J’he 
whole island, with its urea of 348 English sq. m., is covered w’ilh 
rocky hills of varying elevation, the main range running from 
north-west to south-east. 'J'he ancient Mount Aenos, now EJato, 
Monte Negro, or the Black Mountain (5315 ft.), frecjuently retains 
the snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest part of 
the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole Ionian group. 
The name “ Black ” was given from the darkness of the pine 
woods which still constitute the most striking feature in Cepha- 
lonian scenery, although their extent lias been greatly curtailed 
by fire. The summit is called Megalo Soros, 'J’he island is ill 
supplied with fresh water ; there are few' permanent streams 
except the Kakli, and springs are apt to fail in dry sumniers. 
In the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south, 
a distance of about 7 m. ; on its cast side stands the chief town 
Argostuli, with about 10,000 inhabitants, and on its west side 
the rivid city of Lixouri, with 6000. About a mile west of the 
town are the curious sea mills ; a stream of -sea water running 
down a chasm in the shore is mode to turn the wheels. About 
5 m. from Argostoli is the castle of St George, a building of 
Venetian origin, and the strongest fortification in the island. 
On an eminence east-south-east of Argostoli are the ruins of the 
ancient (Tanii, and Lixouri is close to or upon those of Bale ; 
while on the other side ol the island are the remains of Samos 
on the hay of the same name, of Broni or Pronni, farther soulh 
above the vale of Rakli and, its blossoming oleanders, and of 
an unknown city near the village of Scala. The ruins of this 
city include Roman baths, a brick-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tessellat^ pavements; and Cranii, Broni and Samos are 
remarkable for stretches of Cyclopean and Hellenic walls, partly 
o£ the most irregular construction, and partly preserving almost 
unimp^td the JTesuljtS; of the most perfect skjilL The inhabitants. 
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of Cephalonia have all aldng been extremely Active; ahd no 
slight amount of toil has been expended in the construction of 
terraces on the steep sides of the hills. Owing to the thinness 
of the population, however, but a small proportion of the soil 
is under cultivation, and the quahtity of grain grown in the 
island is comparatively meagre. The staple is the currant, in 
the production of which the island surpasses Zante. The fruit 
is smaller than that of the Morea, and has a peculiar flavour ; it 
finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium and Germany. The 
pape vine also is grown, and the manufacture of wine is a rising 
industry. The olive crop Is of considerable importance, and the 
culture of cotton in the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and undeveloped, but lace 
from the aloe fibre, 'J'urkey carpets and basket-work arc pro- 
duced by the villagers, and boats are built at both the principal 
towns. Of all the seven Ionian islands Cephalonia and Zante are 
inost purely Greek, and the inhabitants display great mental 
activity. 

In the Homeric poems C ephalonia is generally supposed to 
be mentioned under the name of Same, and its inhabitants, 
among the subjects of Ulysses, to be designated (ephallenes 
(sec, however, under Ithaca). In the JVrsian War they took but 
little part ; in the Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians. 
The town of Pale was vainly besieged by Philip of Macedon ih 
218 n.(\, because it had supported the Aetolian cause. In 189 
B,c. all the cities surrendered to the Komans, but Same afterwards 
revolted, anti was only reduced after a siege of four months. 
The island was presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it appears 
again at a later date as “ free and autonomous.” After the 
division of the Roman empire, it continued attached to Byzan- 
tium till 1082, when it was captured by Robert Guiscanl, who 
died, however, before he could repress the revolt of 1085. In 
1204 it was assigned to Gaius, prince of Tarentum, who accepted 
the protection of Venice in 1215 ; and after J225 it was held 
along with Santa Maura and Zante by a succession of five counts 
of the 'I’occo family at Naples, formally made over to Venice 
in 1.^50 by the prince of Tarentum, it was afterwards ckpturccl 
by the 'Purks in 1479; but the Uispunico- Venetian fleet under 
Benedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Cordova effected their 
expulsion in 1500, and the island continued in Venetian possession 
till the fall of the republic, Kor some time it was administered 
for the French government, but in 1809 it was taken by the 
British under Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood. Till 1813 it was in 
the Iiands of Major dc Bo.sset, a Swiss in the British service, who 
displayed an industry and energy in the repression of injustice 
and development of civilization only outdone by the despotic 
vigour of Sir Charles Napier, who held the same office for the nine 
years from iSi8 to 1S27. During the British protectorate the 
island made undoubted advances in material prosperity, but 
was several times the scene of political disturbances. It retained 
longer than the sister islands traces of feudal influence exerted 
by the landed proprietors, but has befen gradually becoming 
more democratic. Under the Venetians it was divided into eight 
districts, and an elaborate system of police was in force ; since 
its annexation to Greece it has been broken up into twenty 
demarchies, each with its separate jurisdiction and revenues, 
and the police system has been abolished. 

Authurities. — A special treatise on the antiquities of Cephalonia 
was written by Petrus Maurocenus, See Holland’s Travels (1815) ; 
Ansted’s Ionian Islands (1863); Viscount Kirkwall's Tour Years 
in lojiian Islands (1864); WielK-rs Die htsel Kephalonia; parHa- 
mentnry papers. Riemartn, Recherches ai'chMogiques stir les lies 
Idniennes (Paris. 1879-1880) ; Partsch, K^phallenia und Ithaka 
(1890) ; sec also Corfu ; Ionian Islands. (E. Gr.) 

OEPHALOPODA* the fifth of the classes into which the 
zoological phylum Mollusca is divided (see Mollusca). The 
Cephalopoda are mainly characterized by the concrescence of the 
foot and head. The foot grows forward on each side .so as to 
surround the mouthy the two upgrowths meeting on the dorsal 
side of the hcad-^whence the name Cephalopoda. The perioral 
portion of the foot is dfAwn out into paired arm-like processes ; 
these may be be^et with sheathed tentacles or with suckers or 
hooks, or both. The epipodia are expanded into a pair of 


muscular lobes right and left, which are berit rbund toArards one 
another so that their free margins meet and constitute h short 
tube — the siphon or funnel. The hind-foot is either very smldl 
or absent. A distinctive feature of the Cephalopoda is their 
bilateral symmetry and the absence of anything like the torsion dF 
the visceral mass seen in the AnisnpleurOus Gastropoda- 

The anus, althoui^h it may be a little displaced from the median 
line, is approximately median, and posterior. The mantle-skirt is 
deeply produced posteriorly, forming a large suh-palliai chamber 
around the anus. By the stde of the anus ate pmera the single or 
pairt*d apettiires Of the nephridia, the genital aptittureS (paired only 
in Nautilus, in female Octopoda, female Ommatostrephes and male 
Eledone), and the paired ctenulia. The visceral hump or dome is 
elevated, and may be very much elongated in a direction almost al 
right anglhft to the primary horiioiital axis of the font. 

A shell is frequently, but not invariably, seCreted Ori the viscctnl 
liump and mantle-skirt. The shell is usually light in substance or 
lightened by air-chambers in correlation w’lth the free-swimming 
habits of the Cephalo]>oda. It may be external or ititenial, that is, 
enclosed in folds of the mantle. Very numerous minute pigmented 
sacs, Ccijiable of expansion and contraction, and known as chromato- 
jihores, are usually present in the inlegiimeiit. The sexes are sejuirate. 

'riie ctonidia are well developed as paired gill-plumes, serving as 
the elficient branchial organs (figs. 4, 24). 

The vascular system is very liighly developed ; the heart consists 
of a pair of auricles and a ventricle (figs. 12, 28). Branchial hearts 
are formed on the affenmt vessels of the branchiae. It is not knoWn 
to what extent the minute subdivision of the arteries extends, or 
whether tliere is a true capillary system. 

The pericardium is extended so as to form a very large sac* passing 
among the viscera dorsal wards and sometimes containing the ovary 
or testis — the viaccro- pericardial sac — which opens to the exterior 
either directly or through the renal organsi it has no connexion 
with the vascular s^tem. The renal or^ns are always paired sjurs, 
the walls of which invest the branchial oflferent vessels (figs. 28, 29). 
They open each by a pore into the viscero-peridardial sac, except in 
Nautilus, The anal aperture is median aAd raised on a papilla. 
Taws (fig. 6 , e) and a radula (fig. 9) are wdSt d^Moped. The jaws 
have the form of powerful beaks, either horny or calcified {Nautilus), 
and arc capable of inflicting severe wounds. 

Cerebral, pleural and pedal ganglia are present, but the connectives 
arc shortened and the ganglia concentrated and fused in t he cephalic 
region. Largo special ganglia (optic, stellaio afid supra-buccal) arc 
developed, sense-organs arc highly developed ; the eye exhibits 
a very special elaboration of structure itl the 1 )ibranchiata, and a 
remarkable archaic form in the nautilus. Otoeysts arc present in 
all. TTie typical osphraUium is not present, except in Nautilus, but 
other organs are present in the Cephalic region, to which an olfactory 
Junction is ascribed both in Nautilus and in the other Cephalopoda. 

Hermapliroditism, is unknown in Cephalopoda, male and female 
individuals always being dittercntiated. The genital aperture and 
duct is sometimes single, when it is the left ; sometimes the typical 
pair is developed rigid ami left of the anus. The lUiileS of nearly atl 
Cephalopoda have been shown to be charhcitTlZgd by a peculiar 
modification of the arm-like processes or lobes? ol the fore-foot, con- 
nected with the copulative function. The lertti hectocotyllzation 
is ajiplicd to this modification (see figs, 6, 24). Elabdrate sp^fmato- 
phores or sperm -ropes are formed by all Cephalopoda, and very 
usually the female possi'sses special capsule-forming And nida- 
mental glands for providing envelopes to tlift eggs (fig. A, g.fi). Thb 
egg is large, and the development is much mbauiea by the presence 
of an excessive amount of food-material diffused in the protoplasm 
of the egg-cell. Trochosphero and veligcf stages 6f development 
are consequently not n'cognizablc. 

The Cephalopoda are divisible into two orders, Tetmbrtnchiata 
and Dibrftnchiata, the names of which (due to Sir R; Owen) 
describe the number of gill-plumes present ; biit in fatt there are 
several characters, of as great importance as tfeose derived from 
the gills, by which the members of these two orders are separated 
from one another. 

Order i. Tetrabranchiata ( = Schizoaiphoha, I'entaculifera) 

Characters,-^The inrolled lateral margin^ of the epipodia Are 
not fused, but form a Siphon by apposition (fig. 4 )- The citcum- 
oral lobes of the fore-foot carry numerous retractile tentacles, 
not suckers (fig. 6). There are two pairs of ctenidial gills (hOnbe 
Tetrabranchiata), and two pairs of renal organa, consequently 
four renal apertdres (fig. 4). The viscero-pericardtal chamber 
opens by two independent apertures to the exterior, and nOt into 
the renal sacs. There are two oviducts (right Arid left) in the 
female, and two sperm-ducts in the male,' the left duct itt both 
sexes being rudimentary. A large external shell,' either coilfed or 
straight, is present, and is not enclostd by reflections of the 
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mantle-skirt. The shell consists of a series of chambers, the last- 
formed of which is occupied by the body of the animal, the 
hinder ones (successively deserted) containing gas (fig. i). The 
pair of cephalic eyes are hollow chambers (fig. 14, A), opening to 
the exterior by minute orifices (pinhole camera), and devoid of 
refractive structures. A pair of osphradia are present at the base 
of the gills (fig. 4, olj). Salivary glands are wanting. An ink-sac 
is not present. Branchial hearts are not developed on the 
branchial afferent vessels. 

Visceral Hump and Shell, — The vi.sccral hump of Nautilus (if 
we exclude from consideration the fine siphuncular pedicle which 
it trails, as it were, behind it) is veiy little, if at all, affected by the 
coiled form of the shell which it carries, since the animal alway.s 
slips forward in the shell as it grows, and inhabits a chamber 


which is practically cylindrical (fig. i). Were the de.serted 
chambers thrown off instead of being accumulated beliind the 
inhabited chamber as a coiled series of air-chambers, we should 
have a more correct indication in the shell of the extent and form 
of the animal’s body. Amongst Gastropods it is not very un- 
usual to find the animal slipping forward in its shell as growth 
advances and leaving an unoccupied chamber in the apex of the 
shell. This may indeed become shut off from the occupied 
cavity by a transverse septum, and a series of such septa may be 
formed, but in no Gastropod are these apical chambers known to 
contain a gas during the life of the animal in whose shell they 
occur. A further peculiarity of the nautilus shell and of that of 
the dtied extinct Ammonites^ Scaphites, Orthoceras, &c., and of 
the living Spirula, is that the series of deserted air-chambers is 
traversed by a cord-like pedicle extending from the centro- 


dorsal area of the visceral hump to the smallest and first-formed 
chamber of the series. No structure comparable to this siphun- 
cular pedicle is known in any other Mollusca. The siphuncle 
does not communicate with the coelomic cavity ; it is a simple 
vascular process of the mantle, whose cavity consists of a venous 
sinus, and who.se wall contains a ramification of the palJinl 
artery. There appears to be no doubt that the deserted chambers 
of the nautilus shell contain in the healthy living animal a gas 
which serves to lessen the specific gravity of the whole organism. 
This gas is said to be of the same composition as the atmosphere, 
with a larger proportion of nitrogen. With regard I0 its origin we 
have only conjectures. Each septum shutting off an air-contain- 
ing chamber is formed during a period of quiescence, probably 
after the reproductive act, when the visceral mass of the nautilus 
may be slightly shrunk, and gas is secreted from the dorsal 
integument so as to fill up the space previously occupied by the 
animal. A certain stage is reached in the growth of the animal 
when no new chambers arc formed. The whole process of the 
loosening of the animal in its chamber and of its slipping forward 
when a new septum is formed, as well as the mode in which the 
air-chambers may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and the 
relation to this use, if any , of the siphuncular pedicle, is involved 
in obscurity, and is the subject of much ingenious speculation. 
In connexion with the secretion of gas by the animal, besides the 
piirallcl cases ranging from the protozoon Arcella to the physo- 
clistic fishes, from the hyfiroid Siphonophora to the 
insect-larva Corethra, wc have the identical phenomenon 
observed in the closely allied Septa when recently hatc hed. 
Here, in the pores of the internal rudimentary sht‘11, gas 
is observable, which has necessarily been liberated by 
the tissues which secrete the shell, and not derived from 
any external source (Huxley). 

The coiled shell of Nautilus^ and of the majority of 
extinct Tetrabranchiata, is peculiar in its relation to the 
body of the animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the 
coil proceeding from the centro-dorsal area is towards the 
head or forwards, instead of away from the head and 
backwards as in other discoid coiled shells such as 
Planorhis ; the coil is in fact absolutely reversed in the 
two cases. Such a shell is said to be exogastric. But 
in some extinct forms, e,g. Phrafjmoceras, Cyrtoceras, 
Pienoceras, the shell is coiled towards the ventral side, 
when it is termed endogastric. Amongst the extinct 
allies of the nautilus (Tetrabranchiata) we find shells of 
a variety of shapes, open coils such as Scaphites, leading 
on to perfectly cylindrical shells with chamber succeeding 
chamber in a straight line {Orthoceras), whence again w(* 
may pass to the corkscrew spires formed by the shell 
of Turrilites. In some extinct genera, e.g. Gtmphoceras, 
among the Nautiloidea the aperture of the shell is con- 
tracted and the edge of the aperture is lobed. In these 
cases the animal was probably able only to protrude its 
appendages and not its whole head. The ventral part 
of the aperture corresponding to the funnel is separated 
from the dorsal part by a constriction. Hence it is 
possible to distinguish the ventral and dorsal sides of 
the shell and to decide whether it was exogastric or 
endogastric. The direction of the coil of the shell cannot be 
determined by the position of the siphuncle, which traverses 
the septa centrally, ventrally or dorsally. Contracted shell 
apertures occur also in Ammonitoidea, the condition reaching 
an extreme in Morphoceras, where the original aperture is sub- 
divided by the ingrowth of the sides, so that only five small 
separate apertures remain. Of these the central probably corre- 
sponded to the mouth, two lateral to the eyes, and the remaining 
two to the pedal appendages. 

Head, Foot, Mantle-skirt and Sub^pallial Chamber, — In the pearly 
iiautilu.s the ovoid visceral hump is completely encircled by the fre<" 
llap of integifinent known as mantle-skirt (figs, 2, 3^ d, e). In the 
antero-dorsal region this flan is enlarged so as to be reflected a little 
over the coil of the .shell wliich rests on- it. In the postero- ventral 
region the flap is deepest, forming an extensive sub-pallial chaml)cr, 
at the entrance of which e is placed in fig. 3. A view of the interior 



Fir,. 1.— Lateral view of the female 
and lying in its shell, tlie right half of 
after Owen). 
a, Visceral hump. 
h, Portion of the free edge of the 
mantle-skirt reflected on to the 
shell, -the edge of llie mantle- 
skirt can be traced downwards 
and forwards around the base 
of the mid-foot or siphon i, 

1. /. Superficial origin of tlie retractor 
mu.sclc of the mid-foot (siphon), 
more or less firmly attached to 
the shell, of which a small piece 
{s) is seen between the letters 
/. 1 . 

s (farther back) points to the .siph- 
uncular pedicle, which is broken 
off short atid not continued, as 
in the perfect state, through tin; 


Pearly Nautilus, contracted by spirit 
which is cut away (from Gegenbaur, 

whole lengtli of the siphuiich* of 
the shell, also marked s and .s'. 
o, points to the riglit eye. 
t i.s placed near the extremities of 
the contracted tentacles of the 
outer or annular lobe of the 
fore-foot — the jointed tentacles 
are .seen protruding a little from 
their Jong cylindrical sheath.s. 

V, The dorsal hood " formed by 
an enlargement in this region 
of the annular lobe of the fore- 
foot {m in figs. 2, 3). 
r, swelling of the mantle -skirt, 
indicating the position on its 
inner face of the nidameutal 
gland (see fig. 4. g.ti). 
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of the sub-palUal chamber, as seen when the mantle-skirl is retro- 
verted and the observer faces in the direction indicated by tlie 
reference line passing from e in fig. 3, is given in fig. 4. With this 
should be compared the similar view of the sub-pallial chamber of 
the Dibranchiate Sepia, It should l>e noted as a difierence between 
Nautilus and the Dibranchiates that in the former the nidamental 
gland (in the female) lies on that surface of the pallial chamber 



Fig. 2. — Spirit specimen of female Pearly Nautilus, removed from 
its shell, and seen from the antero-dorsal aspect (drawn from nature 
by A. (i. Bourne). 

m, The dorsal “ hood ” formed c, Visceral hump. 

by Ihe enlargement of the d. The free margin of the mantle- 
outer or annular lobe of the skirt, the middle lctt(‘r d 

fore-foot, and corresponding points to that portion of the 

to the sheaths of two tenta- mantle -skirt which is rc- 

cles (g, g in fig. (\). fleeted over a part of the 

n. Tentacular sheaths 0/ hateral shell as seen in ng. i, h\ the 

]iortion of the annular lobe. cup-like fo.ssa to which b and 

w, The left eye. d point in the present figure 

b, The nuchal plate, continuous is occupied by the coil of the* 

at its right and left posterior shell. 

angles with the root of the g,a. points to the lateral con- 
mirj-foot, and corresponding tinuation of tin* nuchal plate 

to the nuchal cartilage of b to join the root of the mid- 

Sepia, foot or siphon. 

formed by the dependent mantle-flap (fig. 4, g.n; fig. 1, I'), whilst 
in the latter it lies on the surface formed by the body-wall ; in fact 
in tlie former the base of the fold forming the mantle-skirt comprises 
in its area a part of what is unreflected visceral hump in the latter. 

The ajiertures of the two pairs of renal sacs, of the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac, of the genital chief s, and of the anus, are shown in 
position on the body- wall of the pallial chamber of Nautilus in 
4 * 5 ' Tlicre arc nine apertures in all, one median (the anus) 



Fig. 3. — T.Atcral view of the same specimen as that drawn m fig. 2. 
Letters as in that figure with the following additions - 
c points to the concave margin serving to hold the animal 
of the mantle-skirt leading in its place, 
into the sub-pallial chamber. I, The siphuncular pedicle of 
g, The mid-foot or siplion. the visceral hump broken 

Ai, The superficial origin of its off short. , . , . 

retractor muscles closely v,v, The superior and inferior 
applied to the shell and ophthalmic tentacles. 

and four paired. Besides these apertures we notice iwn pairs of 
gill-plumes which are undoubtedly typical ctemdia, and a short 
papilla (the osphradium) between each anterior and posterior gill- 
plume (see figs, 4, 5. and explanation). As compared with this m a 
Dibranchiate, we find (fig. 25) only four apertures, viz. the median 
anus with adjacent orifice of the ink-sac, the single renal 

apertures, and one asymmetrical genital aperture (on the left side) 
except in female Octopoda and a few others, where the genital ducts 
and their apertures arc paired. No viscero-pcricardial pores are 
present on thesurfaceof the pallial chamber, since in the Dibranchiata 


tho viscero-pcricardial sac opens by a pore into each nephridium 
instead of otrectly to the surface. A single pair of ctenidia (gill- 
plumes) is present instead of the two pairs in Nautilus, The existence 
of two pairs of ctenidia and of two pairs of renal sacs in Nautilus, 
placed one behind the other, is highly remarkable. The interest 
of this arrangement is in relation to the general morphology of the 
Mollusca, for it is impossible to view this repetition of organs in a 
linear series as anything else than an instance of metameric seg- 
mentation, comparable I0 the segnieiitation of the ringed worms and 
Arthropods. The only other example which we have of this meta- 
merism in the Mollusca is presented by the Chitons. There we find 
not two pairs of ctenidia merely, but sixteen jiairs (in some species 
more) accompanied by a similar metamerism of the dorsal integu- 
ment, which carries eight shells. In ChiUm the renal organs are 
not affected by tho metamerism as they are in Nautilus. It is im- 
possible on the prc.sent occasion to discuss in the way which their 
importance demands the significance of these two instances among 
Mollusca of incomplete or partial metamerism ; but it would be 



Fig. 4. — View of the postero-ventral surface of a female Pearly 
Nautilus, the mantle-skirt (r) being completely reflected so as to 
show the inner wall of the sub-pallial chamber (drawn from nature 
by A. G. Bourne). 

a, Muscular band passing from l.ov. Aperture of the rudimen- 
the mid-foot to the integu- tary left oviduct (pyriform sac 
ment. of Owen). 

h, The valve on the surface of neph.a. Aperture of the left an- 
tho funnel, partially con- terior renal sac. 
cealed by the inrollcd lat- neph.f. Aperture of the left pos- 
eral margin of the latter. tenor renal sac, 
c. The mantle-skirt retroverted. visepef. Left aperture of tlic 
an, The median anus. , visccro-pericardial sac. 

X, Post-anal papilla of unknown olf, The left osphradium placed 
significance. near the base of the anterior 

g.n, Nidamental gland. gill-plume. 

f.QV, Aperture of the right oviduct. 

The four gill-plumes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 

wrong to pass them by without insLsting[ upon the great importance 
which the occurrence of these isolated instances of metameric seg- 
mentation in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms possesses, 
and the light which they may be made to throw upon the nature of 
metameric segmentation in general. 

The foot and head of Nautilus are in the adult inextricably grown 
together, the eye being the only part belonging primarily to the 
head which projects from the all-embracing foot. The fore-loot 
or front portion of the foot has the form of a number of lobes carrying 
tentacles and completely surrounding the mouth (figs. 2, 3). The 
epipodia incline towards each other posteriorly so as to form an 
incomplete siphon (fig. 4), a condition which is completed and 
rendered permanent in the tubular funnel of Dibranchiata. The 
cpipodial nature of the funnel is well seen in young embryos, in 
which this organ is situated laterally and posteriorly between the 
mantle and the foot. 

The lobes of the. fore-foot of Nautilus and of the other Cephalopoda 
require further description. It has been doubted whether these 
lobes were rightly referred (by T. H. Huxley) to the fore-foot, and 
it has been maintained by some zoologists (H. Grenacher, H. von 
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Fia. 5- —View of the j>ostero-ventral surface 
of a nuilc Pearly Nautilus, the mantle-skirt {() 
heiUK completelv redected so as to show the 
niTier wall of the sub-pallial chamlit;r, and the 
tour ctenidia and the foot cut short (drawn from 
nature by A. G. Bourne), Penis, beitiK the 

enlarKt'cl termination of tlu‘ ri^ht spermatic 
duct : /.s'/j, aperture of the rudimentary left 
spermatic duct (pyriform sac of Owen). Other 
letters as in hg. 4. 


Jheriug) that they arc truly processes of the head. It appears to 
be impossible to doubt that the lobes in question are the fore-portion 
of the foot, when their development is examined (.see fig. 35), mrther, 
when the fact is considered that they are innervated by* the pedai 
ganglion. The fore-foot ol Nautilus completely surrounds the buccal 
cone (fig. 0, e), so as to prtnsent an appearance with its expanded 
tentacles similar to that of the disk of a sea-anemone (Actinia). 
A. G. Bourne, of University College, prepared from actual specimens 

the drawings of 
this part in tlic 
male and female 
Nautilus repro- 
duced in fig. o 
and restored the 
parts to their 
natural fonn when 
expanded. The 
drawings show 
verysti ikingly the 
difitTfiU'clud ween 
male and female. 
In the female 
(lower figure), wo 
observe in the 
centre of the disk 
the buccal cone t: 
carrying the be.ik- 
like pair of jaws 
which project 
from the finely 
papillate buccal 
membrane. Thn-e 
tcntaculiferous 
lobes of the fore- 
foot are in im- 
mediate contact 
with this buccal 
cone; they are tin 
right and left (/.n 
inner lobes, and 
tlic iiifcnor inni*r 
lobe (t'^) -- called 
mlerior because it really lies ventralwards of the mouth. Thi'- 
iiiiuT inferior lobe is clearly a double one, representing a nglit 
and left inner inferior lobe fu.sed into one. A lamcllated organ 
on its surface, known a.s Owen’s organ, probably olfactory 111 
function (;/), marks the separation of the constituent halves 
of fnis double lobe. Each half carries a group of fourreen 
tent.icles. The right and tlie left inner lobes (r, i) each carry twelve 
tentacles. Exfetnal to these three lobes tht' muscular substance ol 
the month-embracing foot is raised into a vide ring, which become*, 
especially thick and large in the dorsal region where it is notably 
modified in form, offering a concavity into which the coil of the shell 
is received, and furnishing a protective root to the retracted ma^s 
of tentacles. This jiart of the external annular lobe of the fore-foot 
is called the “ hood " (figs. 2, m). The median antero-posterior 

line traversing this hood exactly corresponds to the lineof concrescence 
of the two halves of the tore-foot, which jirimitively grew forward 
one on each side of the head, and finally fused together along this 
line in front of the mouth. The tentacles carried by the great an- 
nular lobe are nineteen on each side*, thirty-eight in all. They an* 
called “digital." and are somewhat larger than the "labial" 
tentacles carried on the* three inner lobes. The dorsalinost pair of 
tentacles (marked g in fig. 6) are the only ones which actually belong 
to that part of the disk which forms the gri*at dorsal hood m. The 
hood is, in fact, to a large extent formed by the enlarged sthcaths of 
these two leiilacles. All the tentacles ol the circunioral disk are set 
in r<*markable tubular sheaths, into which they can be drawn. The 
sheaths of some of those belonging to the ex'terrial or annular lobe 
are seen m fig. 3, marked «. The* sheaths are muscular as well as the 
tentacles, and are simply tubes from the base of which the solid 
tentacle grows. The functional significance of this sheathing arrange- 
ment is as obscure as its morphological origin. With reference to the 
latter, it anpt'ars highly probable that the tubular sheath represents 
the cup of a sucker such as is found on the fore-foot of the Di- 
branchiata. In any case, it seemv to the writer impossible to doubt 
that each tentacle, and its shfilM^n a loin.* of the circumoral disk of 
Nautilus, corresponds to a such a lobe of a Dibranchiate. 

W. Keferstein follows ^ir R. in strongly opposing this identi- 

fication, and in regarding siichWlacle as the equivalent of a whole 
lobe or arm of a Decapod or OcMii||A Dibranch. The details of these 
structures, especially in the facWHoncerning the hectocotylus and 
sjiadix, afford the most conclusive reasons for dissenting from 
Owen's view. On the vemtral side an ex' tensive part of the internal 
surface of the muscular ring is laminated, forming the so-called 
" o^gan of Vulenciermes," peculiar to the female and serving for the 
attachment of the spermatopjhores. We have so far enumerated 
in the female nautilus ninety^iptacles. Four more remain which 
have a ve^ peculiar positiA^nd almost lead to th^ suggestion 
that the itself is a modiffWFrentacle, These remaining tentacles 
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l*Ui. 6 , — Male (upper) and female (lower) specimens of Nautilus 
ponipUius as seen in the expanded condition, the ob.server looking 
down on to the buccal cone c ; one- third the natural size lineai. 'I'he 
<lrawmg.s have been made irom actual s])eciniens by A. G, Bourne, 
B.Sc., University College, London. 
a. The shell. 


The outer ring-like expansion 
(annular loin*) of the circum- 
oral muscular mass of the 
fore-foot, carrying nineteen 
tentacles on each side — jios- 
leriorly this is enlarged to 
torni the " hood " (marked 
V in fig. I and nt in fig.s. 2 
and 3), giving off the pair 
of tentacles marked g in the 
present figure. 

The right and left inner lobes 
of the fore-foot, each carry- 
ing twelve tentacles in the 
female, in the male sub- 
divided into p, the " spadix " 
or hectocotylus on the left 
.side, and q, the “anti- 
spadix," a group of tour 
tentacles on the right sidi. — 
it is thus seen that the sub- 
divided right and left inner 
lobes of the male correspond 
to the undivided right and 
left inner lobes of the female. 
The inner inferior lobe of the 
fore-foot, a bilateral structure; 
in the female carrying two 
groups, each of fourteen ten- 
tacles, separated from one an- 
other by a lamcllated organ 
n, su|)posed to be olfactory in 
function — in the male the 
inner inferior lobe of the 
fore-fo^t is very much re- 
duced, and has the form of 
a paired group of lamellae 
(d in the upper figure). 

The buccal cone, rising from 
the Centre of the three inner 


lobes, and fringing the pro- 
truded calcareous beaks or 
jaws with a senes ol minute 
papillae. 

f, The tentacles of the outer 

circumoral lobe or annular 
lobe of the fore-foot pro- 
jecting from their sheaths. 

g, The two most posterior ten- 

tacles of this series belonging 
to that part of the annular 
lobe which forms the hood 
(m in figs. 2 and 3). 

i. vSuperior ophthalmic tentacle. 

A, Inferior ophthalmic tentacle. 

I, Eye. 

w. Paired laminated organ on 
each side of the ba.su of the 
inner inferior lobe (d) of the 
female. 

n, Olfactory lamellae upon the 
inner inferior lobe (in the 
female). 

p, The siphon (mid-foot). 

p. The spadix (in the male), the 

hCctoCotylizcd portion of the 
left inner lobe of the fore-foot 
representing four modified 
tentacle's, eight being left 
unmodified. 

q. The anti-spadix (in the male), 

being four of the twelve 
tentacles of the right inner 
lobe of the fore-foot isolated 
from the remaining eipht, 
and representing on the right 
side the differenrnted spadix 
of the left side. The four 
• tentacles of the anti-spadix 
are set, three on one base 
and one on a separate base. 
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are placed one above (before) and one below (behind) each eye, and 
brinj^ up the total to ninety-four (fig. 3, v, -'). 

In the adult male nautilus we find the following important differ- 
ences in the tentaculiferous disk as compared with the female (see 
upper drawing in fig. 6). The inner inferior lobe is rudimentary, 
and carries no tentacles. It is represented by three groups of lamellae 
[d), which are not fully exposed in the drawing. The right and left 
inner lobes are subdivided each into two portions* The right shows 
a larger portion carrying eight tentacles, and smaller detached 
groujis {q) of four tentacles, of wliicli three have their sheaths united 
whilst one stands alone. These four tentacles may be called the 
“ anti-spaclix.” The left inner lobe show's a similar la^cr portion 
carrying eight tentacles, and a curious conical body behind it corre- 
spomling to the anti-sj>adix. This is the " spadix." It carries no 
tentacles, but is terminated by imbricated lamellae. These lamellae 
apficar to represent the four tentacles of the anti-spadix of the riglit 
intfirnal lobe, and arc generally rogardiid as corresponding to that 
modification of the sucker-bearing arms of male Dibranchiate 
Siplionojiods to which the name " hectocotylus *' is applied. The 
spadix IS in fact the hectocotvlized portion of the fore-foot of tlic 
male nautilus. Tlie hectocotylized arm or lobe of male Dibranchiata 
is connected wdtli llie jiroi <‘ss ol copiildtion, and in the male nautilus 
tlK' spadix lias probably a similar sigiiilicance, though it is not possible 
to suggest bow it acts in this relation. It is important toobserve that 
llie modification of the lore toot in the male as compared with the 
f<*male nautilus is not confineil to the evistv^nce of the spadix. The 
anti-s]nidix and the reduction of tin; inner infi-nor lobe arc also male 
]Hculianties. Tl-e exte rnal annular lobe in the male does not differ 
honi lli.it of the female 1 it carries nineteen tentacles on each side, 
riie four oiihlluilmic tentacles are also present. Thus in the male 
n.itiltlu.s bnd allo/ether sixty-two tentacles, the thirty-two 
riddiiional tentacles of the female being represented by lamcHiform 
slructures. 

Mitsrulaturp, Fin^ atuf CaHilaginon^ Skdeton. — Without entering 
into a detailed account of the musculature of Nauttlu*^, we may point 
out that the great muscular masses of the fore-foot and of tlie niul- 
foot (si]>hon) are ultimately traceable to a large transverse mass of 
muscular ti.ssue, the ends ol whicli are visible through the integument 
oil the rigid and lelt surlac<‘s of the body dorsal of the free flap of the 
mantle-skirt (lig. 1, I, I, and fig. 3, k). These muscular areae have a 
(eiiain adhesion to the shell, and servo both to hold the animal in 
its shell and as the fixed supports for the various movements of the 
loTilaculiferous lobes and the siphon. They are to be identitierl with 
the. ring-likc area of adhesion by which the foot-muscle of the limpet 
is attached to the .shell of that animal. In the Dibranchs a similar 
origin ot the muscular masses of the fore-foot and mid-loot Irom the 
sides of the .shell - modified , as this is, in position and relations — can 
L»e traced. 

In XaiUilit^ theie are no fin-like expansions of the intcgunieiit, 

w'hereas such occur in the 
i><‘capod Dibranchs along 
the sides of the visceral 
hump (figs. 15, J()). As an 
exception among Octopoda 
lateral fins occur in Pin- 
noctopus (fig. 3H, A), ami 
in Cirrhoteuthis (fig. 38, D). 

In Naiiiilus there is a 
curious plate-like expansion 
of integument in the mid- 
dorsal region just behind 
the hood, lying between 
that structure and the por- 
tion of mantle-skirt which 
is reflected over the shell. 
This is shown in fig. 2, h. 
Jf we trace out the margin 
of this plate we find that 
it becomes continuous on 
each side with the sides of 
the funnel. In Sepia and 
other Decaixids (not in 
Octopods) a closely similar 
plate exists in an exactly 
corresponding position (.see 
b in figs. 10, 26). In Sepia a 
cartilaginous development 
occurs here immediately be- 
low the integument forming 
the so-called “ nuclial plate," drawn in fig. 8, D. The morpho- 
logical significance of inis nuchal lamella, as seen both in NauMtis 
and in Sepia, is not obvious. Cartilage having the structure shown 
in fig. 7 occurs in various regions of the body of Cephalopoda. In 
all Glossophoroiis Mollusca the lingual ai^imrntus is supported by 
internal skeletal pieces^ having the character of cartilage 1 but in 
the Cephalopoda such cartilage has a wider range. 

In Nautilus a large H-shaped piece of cartilage is found, forming 
the axis of the funnel (fig. 8, A. B). Its liinder part extends up into 
the head and supports the peri-oesophageal nerve-masa (a), wlulst 



Fig. 7. —Minute structure of tho 
cartilage of Lol'igo (from Gegenbaur, 
after FiirbringiT), 

a. Simple cells. 
h. Dividing cells, 

c, C'analiciili. 

d. An empty cartilage capsule with its 

pores. 

<r, Canaliculi in section. 


its two anterior rami extend into the tongnediko siphon. In Sepia, 
and Dibranclis generally, the cartilage takes a difierent form, as 
shown in fig. 8, C. The proccs.ses of this cartilage cannot be identi- 
fied in any way with those of the capito-pcdal cartilage of Nautilus, 
The lower larger }.>ortion of this cartilage in Sepia is called the cephalic 
cartilage, and forms a complete ring round tlie oesophagus ; it com- 
pletely invests also the ganglionic nerve-collar, so that all the nerves 
from the latter have to pass through foramina in the cartilage. Tho 
outer angles of this cartilage sjireatl out on each side .so as to form 
a cup-like receptacle for the eye.s. The two processes springing right 
and left from this large cartilage in the median line (fig. 8, C) arc the 
" pre-orbital cartilages " ; in front of these, again, there is seen a 
piece like an inverted T, which forms a support to the base of the 
" arms " of the fore-foot, and is the “ basi-brachial " cartilage. 
The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, the " nuchal cartilage ” 
already mentioned, and in Sepia, a thin plate-likc '* sub-ostracal ” 
or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, the anterior end of which rests on and 
fits into the concave nuchal cartilage. In Octopoda there is no 
nuchal cartilage, but two band-like *' dorsal cartilages." In Deca- 
pods there are also two cartilaginous sockets on the sides of the funnel 
— " siphon-hinge cartilages " — into which fleshy knobs of the mantle- 



A, Capito-pedal cartilage of 

Nautilus pompiliuft. 
a points to the ridge which 
supports tho pedal portion 
of the nerve-centre. 

B, Lateral view of tho same — 

the large anterior processes 


are sunk in the muscular 
substance of the siphon. 

C, Cephalic cartilages of Sepia 

officinalis. 

D, Nuchal cartilage of Sepia 

officinalis. 


skirt are loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the whole baso-Hne of each 
lateral fin of the nuuille (fig. 15), is a " basi-pterygial cartilage." 
It Ls worthy of remark that we have, thus developed, in Dibranch 
Cephalopods a more complete internal cartilaginous skeleton than 
is to be found in some of the lower vertebrates. There are oilier 
instances of cartilaginous endo-skeleton in groups other than the 
Vertebrata. Thus in some capito- branchiate Chaetopods cartilage 
forms a skeletal support for the gill-plumes, whilst in the Arachnids 
{Mvgalc, Scorpio) and in Limulus a large internal cartilaginous plate 
— the ento-stemite — is developed as a support for a large series of 
muscles. 

Alimentary Tract . — The buccal cone of Nautilus is terminated by 
a villous margin (buccal membrane), surrounding the pair of beak- 
Ukc jaws, of which the ventral projects over the doraal._ These are 
very strong and dense in Nautilus, being calcified. Fossilized beaks 
of Tetrabranchiata are known under the name of rhyncholites. In 
Dibranchs tho beaks are homy, but similar in shape to those of 
Nautilus. They resemble in general those of a parrot, the lower 
beak being the larger, and overlapping the npper or dorsal beak. 
The lingual ribbon and odontophoral apparatus have the structure 
which is typical for Glossophorous Mollusca. In fig. g, A is repre- 
sented a siiijdc row of teeth from the lingual ribtion of Nautilus, 
and in fig. y, B, C, of other Cephalopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop or dilated oesophagus (fig. 10, cr) 
passes from the muscular buccal mass, and at the apex of the visceral 
hump passes into a highly muscular stomach, resembling the gizzard 
of a bird (fig. 10, gizz). A nearly straight intestine passes from tho 
muscular stomach to the anus, near which it develops a small 
caecum. In other Cephalopods the oesophagus is usually narrower 
and the muscular stomach more capacious, whilst a very important 
feature in the alimentary tract is formed by the caecum. In all 
but Nautilus the caecum lies near the stomach, and may be very 
capacious—- much larger than the stomach in Loligo vulgaris — or 
elongated into a spiral coil. The simple U-shaped flexure of the 
alimentary tract, as seen in flg. 10, is the only important one which 
it exhibits in the Ceplialopoda. The acini of the large liver of 
Nautilus are compacted into a solid reddish-brown mass by a firm 
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membrane, as also is the case in the Dibranchiala. The liver lias 
Jour paired lobes in Nautilus, which open by two bile-ducts into the 



Fig. 0. — Linjn;uyl df'iitition of Cephalopoda. A, A single row of 
lingual teeth of Nautilus pompilius (after Kcferstcin). B, Two 
rows of lingual teeth of Sepia ofprinalis (after Troschel). C, Lingual 
teeth of Hledouc cirrhosa (after Loven). 

alirnenta^ canal at the commencement of the intestine. The bile- 
duct.H unite before entering the intestine. In Dibranchiata the two 
large lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsally (beneath the shell 



Fig. to. — Diagram representing a vertical appra.Kimately median 
antero- posterior section of Nautilus pompilius (from a drawing by 
A. G. Bourne). The parts which are quite black are the cut muscular 
surfaces of the foot and buccal mass. 

a, The shell. «, Tentacle.s of the annular 

b, The nuchal plate, identical lobe. 

with the nuchal cartilage of p, Tc'iitacles of the inner in- 
Sepia (see fig. 2, b). ferior lobe. 

c, The integument covering the q. Buccal membrane, 

visceral hump. r, Upper jaw or beak. 

d, The mantle flap or skirt in the .s, Lower jaw or beak. 

dorsal region where it rests t, Lingual ribbon. 

against the coil of the shell, x, The viscero-pericardial 

e, The inferior margin of the sac. 

mantle-skirt resting on the n.c. Nerve-collar, 
lip of the shell represented oe, Oesophagus, 
by the dotted line. cr. Crop, 

/, The pallial chamber with two gizz, Gizzard, 
of the four gills. int, Intestine. 

g, Thevertically cut median por- an. Anus, 

tion of the mid-foot (siphon), nept, Aperture of a nephridial 

h, The capito-pedal cartilage (see sac. 

lig. 8 ). r.e, Henal glandular mas.scs on 

1, The valve of the sijihon. the walls of the afferent 

l. The sipliuncular pedicle (cut branchial veins (see fig, 

short). 11). 

m, The hood or dorsal enlarge- Afferent branchial vessel. 

ment of the annular lobe of f.o.r, F.fferent branchial vessel, 
the fore-fout. vt, \'entriclc of the heart. 

in Decapoda). and the bile-ducts open into the caecum. Upon the 
bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed yellowish glandular diver- 
ticula, which are known as “pancreas,” though neither physio- 
logically nor morphologically is there any ground for considering 
either the so-called liver or the so-called pancreas as strictly 
equivalent to the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. In 


Nautilus the equivalents of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibranchs can be traced upon the relatively shorter bile-ducts. 

Posterior salivary glands arc not dc\ielopi*d in Nautilus, but on 
each side, in the wall of the buccal mass is a gland corresponding 
to the anterior salivary gland of the Dibranchiata. No ink-sac is 
present in Nautilus, 

Coelom, Blood-vascular System and Excretory Organs. — Nautilus and 
the other Cephalopoda conform to the general Molluscan characters 
in regard to the.se organs. Whilst the general vivsceral cavity forms a 
lacunar blood-system or series of narrow .spaces, conin-cted with 
the trunks of a well-develoj>ed vascular system, that part of the 
original cooiom surrounding the heart and known as the Molluscan 
pericardium is shut off from this general blood-l5anph system, and 
communicates, directly in Nautilus, in the rest through the renal 
sacs, with the exterior. In the Ceplialopoda this specialized peri- 
cardial cavity is particularly large, and has been recognized as 
distinct from the blood-carrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered tfie pericardial .space of other Mollusca to bo 
thus isolated. The enlarged pericardium, which may even take the 
form of a pair of sacs, has been variou.sly named, but is best known 
as the viscero-pericardial sac or chamber. In Nautilus this sac 



Fig. 11. — Diagram to show the relations of the four nephridial 
sacs, the viscero-pericardial sac, and the heart and large vessels in 
Nautilus (drawn by A. G. Bourne). 

neph, neph, on the right side branchial vessels--tw'0 

point to the two nephridia small glandular bodies of 

of that side (the two of the kind are seen to pro- 

the oj>posite side are not ject into each uo])hridial 

lettered) — each i.s seen to sac, whilst a larger body of 

have an independent the same kind depends from 

aperture. each of the four branchial 

X is the viscero-pericardial sac, afferent vessels into the 

the dotted line indicating viscero-pericardial sac. 

its backward extension. v.c, Vena-cava. 
vise. per. apert, marks an arrow vent. Ventricle of the heart. 

introduced into the right 0, Cephalic aorta (the small 
aperture of the viscero abdominal aorta not 

pericardial sac. drawn). 

r.e, r.e, point to the glandular en- a.b.v, Branchial vessel. 

larged walls of the afferent e.v.b. Efferent branchial vessel. 

f>ccupie.s the whole of the postero-dor.sal surface and a ])art of the 
antero-dorsal (see fig. 10, x), inve.sting the genital and other viscera 
which lie below it, and having the ventricle of the heart suspended 
in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete septa, and a curious 
muscular band — the pallio-cardiac band — traverse the sac. The 
four branchial afferent veins, which in traversing the walls of the four 
renal sacs give off, as it were, glandular diverticula into those sacs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger glandular masses, 
which hang freely into the vLscero-pericardial chamber (fig. ii, r.e). 
In Nautilus the viscero-pericardial sac opens to the exterior 
directly by a pair of ajicrtures, one placed close to the right and one 
close to the left posterior renal aperture (fig, 5, vise. per). This direct 
opening of the pericardial .sac to tlie exterior is an exception to what 
occurs in all other Mollusca. In all other Molluscs the pericardial 
sac opens into the renal organs, and through them or the one renal 
organ to the exterior. In Nautilus there is no opening from the? 
viscero-pericardial sac into the renal sacs. Therefore the external 
pore of the viscero-pericardial sac may possibly be regarded as a shift- 
ing of the reno-pericardial orifice from the actual wall of the renal 
sac to a position alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases of such shifting 
are seen in tke varying position of the orifice of the ink-bag in 
Dibranchiata, and in the orifice of the genital ducts of Mollusca, which 
in some few cases {e.g. Spondylus) open iato the renal organs, whilst 
in other cases they open close by the side of the renal organs on the 
surface of the body. The viscero-pericardial sac of the Dibr^c^ 
is very large also, and extends into the dorsal region. It varies in 
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shape — that is to say, in the extensions of its area right and left 
betwcMjn the various viscera— in diilerent genera, .hut in tlie Deca- 
pods is largest. In an cxtcivsion of this chamber is placed the ovary 
of Sepia, whilst the ventricle of the heart and the branchial hearts 
and their appendages also lie in it. It is probable that water is 
drawn into this chamber through the renal sacs, since sand and other 
foreign matters are found in it. In all it opens into the pair of renal 
sacs by an orifice on the wall of each, not far from the extern il 
orifice (fig. 29, y, y'). There does not seem any room lor doubting that 
each orifice corresponds to the rcno-pericardial orifice which we have 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again in the Lamellibranchia. 

The circulatory organs, blood-vessels and blood of do 

not differ greatly from those of Gastropoda. The ventricle of the 
heart is a four-cornered body, receiving a dilated branchial efferent 
vessel (auricle) at each corner (fig. 11). It gives off a cephalic aorta 
anteriorly, and a smaller abdominal aorta posteriorly. The diagram, 
fig. 12, serves to show how this simple form of heart is related to the 
dorsal vessel of a worm or of an Arthropod, and how by a simple 
flexure of the ventricle (D) and a subsequent suppression of one 
auricle, following on the suppre.ssion of one branchia, one may obtain 
the form of heart characteristic of the anisopleurous Gastropoda 
(excepting the Aspidobranchia). I'lie flexed condition of the heart 
is seen in Octopus, and is to some extent approached by Nautilus, 
the median vessels not presenting that perfect parallelism which is 
shown in the figure (B). The most remarkable feature presented 
by the heart of Nautilus is the nossession of four instead of two 
auricles, a feature which is .simply related fo the metamerism of 
the branchiae. 13 y the left side of the heart of Nautilus, attached 



The renal sacs and renal glandular tissue are closely connected 
with the branchial advehent vessels in Nautilus and in the other 
Cephalopoda. The arrangement is such as to render the typical 
relations and form of a renal tube difficult to trace. In accordance 
with the metamerism of Nautilus already noticed, there are two 
pairs of renal organs. Each assumes the form of a sac oi>ening by a 
pore to the exterior. As is usual in renal tubes a glandular and a 
uon-glandular portion are distinguished in each sac ; these portions, 
however, are not succe.ssive parts of a tube, as happens in other cases, 
but they axe localized areac of the wall of the .sac. The glandular 
renal tissue is, in fact, confined to a tract extending along that pi^ 
of the sac’s wall which immediately invests the great branchial 
afferent vein. The vein in this region gives off directly from its wall 
a complete herbage of little venules, which branch and anastomose 
with one another, and are clothed by the glandular epithelium of the 
renal sac. The secretion is accumulated in the sac and passed by its 
aperture to the exterior. Probably the nitrogenous excretory pro- 
duct is very rapidly discharged ; in Nautilus a pink-coloured powder 
is found accumulated in the renal sacs, consisting of calcium phos- 
phate. The presence of this phosjihatic calculus by no means proves 
that such was the. sole excretion of the renal glandular tissue. In 
Nautilus a glandular growth like that rising from the wall of the 
branchial vessel into its corresponding renal sac, but larger in size, 
depends from each branchial afferent vessel into the vi.scero-iKTi- 
cardial sac and forms tlie pericardial gland — probably identical with 
the “ appendage ’* of the branchial hearts of Dibranens. 

The chief difference, other than that of number, between the renal 
organs of the Dibranchs and tho.sc of Nautilus, is the absence of the 
accessory growths depending into the viscero-pericardial space just 
mentioned, and, of more importance, tlie presence in the former of 
a pore leading from the renal sac into the viscero-pericardial .sac 
(y, v" in fig. 29). The external orifices of the renal organs are also 
more prominent in Dibranchs than in Nautilus, being raised on 
ixipillae {ftp in fig. 29 ; r in fig. 25). In Srpia the two renal sacs give 
oft each a diverticulum dorsal wards, which unites with its fellow and 
forms a great median renal chamber, lying between the ventral 
jiortions of the renal organs and the viscero-pericardial chamber. 
In Loliffo the fusion of the two renal organs to form one sac is still 
more obvious, since the ventral portions are united. In Oc topics the 
renal sacs arc quite .separate. 


Fig, 12. — Diagram to show the relations of th<* heart in the 
Mollusca. (From Gegcnbanr.) 

A, Part of the dorsal vascular E, Of a Gastropod, 
trunk and transverse trunks 
of a worm. [Nautilus, 

li, V<*ntriclc and auricles of 
C, Ot a Lamcllibranch, of Chiton, 
or of Loligo. 

J), Of Octopus, 


Auricle 
V, Ventricle. 

ac, Arteria — cephalica = (aorta). 
at, Arteria abdominalis. The 
arrows show the direction 
of the blood-current. 


lo It by a membrane, and hanging loosely in the viscero-pencardial 
chamber, is the pyriform sac of Owen. This has been shown to be 
the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the case may be 
(E. R. Lankester and A. G. Bourne), the functional right oyi-sac and 
its duct being attached by a membrane to the opposite side of the 
heart. 

The cephalic and abdominal aortac of Nautilus appear, after 
running to the anterior and posterior extremes of the animal re- 
spectively, to open into sinus-like spaces surrounding the viscera 
muscular masses, &c. These spaces are not large, but confined and 
shallow. Capillaries are stated to occur in the integument. In the 
Dibranchs the arterial system Ls very much more complete ; it 
appears in some cases to end in irregular lacunae or sinuses, in other 
cases in true capillaries which lead on into veins. An investigation 
of these capillaries in the light of modern hi.stological knowledge is 
m uch needed. From the sinuses and capillaries the veins take origin, 
collecting into a large median trunk (the vena cava), which ^ 
Dibranchs as well as in Nautilus has a ventral (j>ostero- ventral) 
j’losition, and runs parallel to the long axis of the animal. In ATawfims 
this vena cava gives off at the level of the gills four branchial anient 
veins (fig. ii, v.c.), which pass into the four gills without dilating. 
In the Dibranchs at a similar position the vena cava givi» off a right 
and a left branchial afferent vein, each of which, trayeramg the wall 
of the corresponding renal sac and rcccivm.g additional factors, 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, forming 
there a pulsating sac — the branchial heart. Attached to each 
branchial heart is a curious glandular body, which may po^ibly be 
related to the larger masses (fig, 11. r.e) which depend into the 
viscero - yiericardial cavity from the branchml afferent vems of 
Nautilus, From the dilated branchial heart the branchial afferent 
vessel proceeds, running up the adpallial face of the gill-^ume. 
From each gill-plume the blood parses by branchial efierei^t 
vessels to the heart, the two auricles being formed by the dilatation 

“‘Thrf.loSd^ obtains the usual amoeboid corpuscles, and » .dWu^d 
colouriuR mattcr-the haemocyanm °‘F«>dencque -which l^s 
lx*n found also in the blood of H»hx. and in that of the Arlhrop^s 
Homarus and Umulns. It is colourless m the oxidised, buem the 
deoxidized state, and contains copper as a chemical constituent. 


Gonads and Genital Ducts. — In Nautilus it has been shown by 
E. Kay Lankester and A. G. Bourne that the genital duels of both 
sex(‘s are paired right and loft, the left duct being rudimentary and 
forming the “ pyriform appendage,” described by Sir R. Owen as 
adhering by membranous attachment to the ventricle of the heart, 
and shown by W. Keferslein to communicate by a pore with the 
exterior, Tlie ovary (female gonad) or the testis (male gonad) lies 
in Nautilus, as in the Dibranchs, in a distinct cavity walled off from 
the other viscera, near the centro-dorsal region. This chamber is 
formed by the coelomic or peritoneal wall ; the space enclosed is 
originally part of the coelom, and in Sepia and Loligo is, in the adult, 
part of the viscero-pericardial chamber. In Octopus it is this genital 
chamber which communicates by a right and a left canal with the 
renal sac, and is the only representative of pericardium. The ovary 
or testis is itself a growth from the inner wall of this chamber, which 
it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right genital duct, which is 
functional, is a simple continuation to the jiore on the postero-dorsal 
surface of the membranous walls of the capsule in which lies the ovary 
or the testis, as the ca.se may be. The gonad itself appears to repre- 
sent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The ovary forms a large projection into the genital coelom, and 
the coelomic epithelium is deeply invaginated into the mass of the 
gonad, so as to constitute an ovarian cavity communicating with the 
coelom by a narrow aperture. The ova originate in the epithelium, 
migrate below it and then, as they enlarge, project into the ovarian 
cavity, pushing the epithelium before them. Each ovum is sur- 
rounded by a follicular epithelium which is nourished by numerous 
blood-vessels, and which penetrates into the surface of the ovum 
in numerous folds. When mature, the ovum is contained in a mem- 
brane or chorion with a micropyle, and escapes by dehiscence of the 
follicle into the genital coelom and duct. In its passage to the ex- 
terior the ovum passes a glandular structure on the wall of the 
genital capsule, which probably secretes the gelatinous substance 
enclosing the eggs. In addition to this internal gland there are 
other accessory glands, which are not related to the genital duct 
or sac but are differentiations of the wall of the pallial cavity, and 
occur on the inner wall of the pallium in Nautilus, on the somatic 
wall in Dibranchiata. In Nautilus they form a continuous mass. 
These produce the external envelopes of the eggs. 

In the male the testis is a specialized portion of the wall of the 
genital coelom, and has a structure comparable to that of the ovary. 
The spermatozoa pass through an orifice from the cavity of the testis 
to the genital capsule, and thence to the spermiduct. The spermi- 
duct is provided with a glandular pouch, and opens into a terminal 
reservoir known as Needham's sac or the spermatophore sac. The 
function of this pouch is to form the spermatophore, which is an 
elastic tube formed of structureless secretion .and invaginated into 
itself. The deeper part contains the spermatozoa, the external part 
is called the connective, and is usually much contracted and spirally 
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coiled. When the Rpermatophorc ia expelled into the water the 
connective is extended and evaginated, and the sac containing the 
sperms bursts. In Nautilus the spermatophore when uncoiled is a 
little over 30 mm. in length* These spormatophoros are somewhat 
similar to those formed in certain pulmotiato Ciastropods. 

The eggs are laid shortly after copulation. In Nnutilus they are 
laid separately, each being about 4 cm. long and contained in two 
thick shells, the outer of which is partly o])on. 

Nervous System.- -Nautilus, like tho other Cephalopoda, exhibits 
a great concentration of the typical Molluscati ganglia, as shown 
in rig. 13. The ganglia take on a band-like form, and nre but little 
ditforentiated Irom their cominissurcs and 
connecti\’(*s — an archaic condition remind- 
ing us of t hiton. The special optic out- 
growth of the cerebral ganglion, the ojitical 
ganglion (rig. 13, <>), is characteristic. The 
cerebral ganglion- pair (rt) lying above the 
oesophagu.s is connected with two sub- 
oesopluigeal ganglion-pairs, of band-like 
form, 'riic anterior of these is the pedal 
h, h, and supplies the circiinioral lobes ami 
tentacles, and the funnel, a fact whirli 
proves the pedal origin of these organs. 
The hinder band is the visceral and 
pleural pair fus<‘d ; from its pleural por- 
tion nerves pass to the mantle, from its 
visceral portion nerves to the branchiae 
and genital ganglion (fig. 13. d), and in 
immediate connexion with the latter i.s a 
ner\'e to the osphradiiim or olfactory 
papilla- A labial commissure arises by a 
double root from the cerebral ganglia and 
gives oil a .stomatogastric commi.ssure, 
which pas.ses under the pharynx immedi- 
ately behind the radula and bears a buccal 
ganglion on <uthcr side. 

Special Sense -Organs.- Nautilus pos- 
.sesses a pair of osphradial papillae (fig. 4, 
alf) correH])onding in position and inner- 
vation to Spengel’s organ pluctxl at the 
base of the etenidia (branchiae) in all 
(.lasses of Mollusca. I'his enrgan has not 
been detected in other Cephalopoda. 
Nautilus possesses other olfactory organs 
in the region ol the head. Just below tho 
eye is a small triangular proci'S.s (not seen 
in our ligure.s), having the structure of a 
shortened and highly- modified tentacle 
and sheath, liy A. Valenciennes, who is 
followed by \V, ICeferstein, tins is regatded 
as an olfactory organ. The large nerve 
winch runs to this organ originates from 
the point of juncture of the pedal wdth 
1 he optic ganglion. The lamclliform organ 
U])On the inner inferior tentacular lobe 
of Nautilus is possibly aba olfactory m 
function. In Dibrauchs behind the eye is 
a pit or open canal supjilied by a nerve 
corresjionding in origin to the olfactory 
nerve of .\autilus above mentioned. Pos- 
sibly the scn.se of taste resides in certain 
processes within the mouth of Nautilus 
and other Cephalopoda. 

The otocysls of Nautilus were discovered 
by J. D. IVIacdonald. Each lies at the 
side of the head, ventral to the eye, rest- 
ing on the capito- pedal cartilage, and 
supported by the large auditory nerve 
which ai>parcntly arises from the pedal 
ganglion but originates in the cerebral. 
It has the form of a small sac, i to 2 mm. in diameter, and contains 
whetstone-shaped cryiitals, such as are known to form the otolith.s 
of other Mollusca. 

The eye of Nautilus is among the most hitcrcjsting structures of 
that remarkable animal. No other animal which has the same bulk 
and general elaboration of organization has so simple an eye a.s that 
of Nautilus, Wlien looked at from the surface no metallic lustre, no 
transpa-rent coverings^ are presented by it. It is .simply a slightly 
projecting hemcspherical box like a kettle-drum, half an inch in 
diametiT, its surface looking like that of the surrounding integument, 
whilst in the middle of the drum-membrane is a minute hole (fig. 3, u). 
Sir R, Owen very naturally thought that some membrane had covered 
this hole in life, and had been ruptured in the specimen studied by 
him. It, however, appears from the researclu^.s of V. Hensen that 
the hole is a normal aperture leading into the globe of the eye, which 
is accordingly filled by sea-water during life, 1'hcre is no dioptric 
appara/tus in Nautilus, and in place of refracting lens and cornea wo 
have actually here an arrangement for forming an image on the 
principle of “ the pin-hole camera." There is no other eye known 
in the whole animal kingdom wlucli is so constructed. The wall 
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of the eye-globe is tough, and the eavity is lined solely by the ttak^d 
retina, which is bathed by sea-water oh one surface and tveeives 
the fibres of the optic nerve on the other (see fig. 14, A). As in other 
Cephalopods (e.g. fig. 33. Ki, He, p), the retina consiists of tWo layers 
of cells, separated by a layer of dark pigmctit. The most interesting 
consideration connected with this eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted— (i) that the elaborate lens-bearing eyes of 
Dibranchiata pass through a stage of development in which they have 
the same structure as the eye of namely, are open sacs 

(fig. 34) ; and (2) that amongst other Mollusca examples of cephalic 
eyes can lie found which in the adult condition are, like the eye of 
Nnultlus and the developing eye of Dibranchs, simple pits of the in- 
tegument, the cells of which are surrounded by pigment and con- 
nected with the filam(?nts of an Optic nerve. Such is the structure 
of the eye of the limpet (Patella), and in such a simple eye we obtain 
the clearest demonstration of the fact that tin) retina of the Molluftcnn 
cephalic eye, like that of the Arthropod cepliulic eye and unlike that 
of the vertebrate myelonic eye, is ess(Mitially a modified area of the 
general epiderm, and that the sensitiveness of its cells to the actiofi 
of light and their relation to nerve filaments is only a specialization 
and intensifying of a properly common to the whole epiderm of the 
surface of tho body. Whut, however, strikes us as especially remark- 
Hhle Is that the simple form of a jut, whlcli in Patella senes to 
accumulate a secretion which acts as a refractive body, should in 
NnuHlus be glorified and raised to the dignity of an efficient ojitical 
ftpjiiiratus. In all otlij^u Mollusca, starling as we may suppose from 
Ihe follicular or jiit like condition, the eye has proceeded to acquire 
the form ot n dosed sac, the ca\ity of the closed vesicle being then 
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A, Nautilus (and Patella). 
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N.op, Optic nerve. 

G.op, Ojitic ganglion. 

X, Inner layer of the retina. 

N.S., Nervous stratum of the 
retina. (From Balfour, after 
Greiiacher.) 


filled partially or completely by a refractive iKXly (lens) secreted by 
its walls (fig. 14, B). This is the condition attained in most Gastro- 
poda. It presents a striking contrast to the simple Arthropod eye, 
where, in consequence of the existence of a dense exterior cuticle, the 
eye does not form a vesicle, and the lens is always part of that cuticle. 

The development of Nautilus is still entirely unknown. Dr Arthur 
Willey, during his sojourn in the East Indies, made special efforts 
to obtain fertilized eggs, both by offering rewards to the native 
fishermen and collectors and by keeping the living adults in cap^ 
tivity, but without success. 

Phyloffeny and Classification . — As Nautilus is the only living gimus 
of the Tctrabranchiata. our knowledge of all the rest is based upon 
the study of tli(;ir fossil shells. A vast number of species of shell 
.similar in structure to that of Nautilus are known, chiefly from 
Primary and Sec-ondary formations, 'rhese are divided into two 
sub-orders by differences in the form and structure of the initial 
chamlxjf. In the Nautilotdea this chamber has the form of an obtuse 
cone, on the apex of which is a slit-like mark or cicatrix, elongated 
dorso-ventrally and placed opposite to the blind end of the siphunclc, 
which indents the front wall ot the initial chamber but does not enter 
its cavity. In the Ammonoidea, on the other hand, the initial 
chamlier is inflated, and is .spheroidal, oval or pyriform in shape, 
with no cicatrix, and separated from the first air-chamber by a 
constriction. The siphunclc also commences with a dilatation 
which deeply indents the front wall of the initial chamber, called 
tlie protoconch, but does not penetrate into its cavity. MuHier- 
Clialmas lias shown that the cavity of the protoconch is traversed 
by a tubular organ, the " prosiphon/* which does not communicate 
with the true siph uncle, the place of which it is supposed to take in 
the early life of the animal. It is generally held, as suggested by 
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Alpheus Jiyatt, that the initial chamber of the NantUpidoa corre- 
sponds not to the protoconch of the Ammonoids, but to the second 
chamlxir of the latter, and that thea- existed in the young Nautiloids 
a true initial chamber, a protoconch which was cither iincalcifted or 
deciduous. The shell of the livini- nautilus does not decide this 
question, as its early stages are unknown, and there is a little vacuity 
in the centre of the spirally coiletl shell which may have been origin- 
ally occupied by the true jirotoconcli. 

The s<*])ta in the Naiitiloidea are generally concave towards the 
aperture of the shell, their curvat ure therefore directed backwards 
(ftg. i) ; in the Anmionoidea, on the otlier hand, the convexity is 
usually towanls the aperture, the curvature therefore directetl 
forwanls. l‘he lines along whi< li the edges of the septa are united 
to th(‘ shell are known as “ sutures,” and these in the Nautiloideu 
are simply ciir\fcl or slightly lobed. whereas in the Ammonoidi'a 
they are iolded in various degrees of complexity; the ]irojections 
of the sulute towards the inoulh of the shell are called saddl«;s, those 
in the ojijiosite iliiettion lobes. The siiihuncle in the Sautilits 
]neiees the centres ol the septa, and in fossil Nautiloids it is usually 
central or sub-cent lal. In a lew casis it is marginal, and in that 
ease may be extertial. i.r. \ enttal. or inli'rnal, i.c. dorsal. In Ammo- 
uokIs tlu' siplmncle is always marginal, and usually I'xlemaL Its 
vails in the living A'nttliliis are sliengthened liy the depo.sit of cal- 
careous granules, and in some fossil forms thi; wall is completely 
e.ikilied. Hut this propiM' calcified wall is quite distinct from cal 
cat (“Oils tubes surrounding the siphiinele, w’hich are develojied from 
the sejila. In the ])eaily nautilus each septum is prolonged back- 
wards at the jioint whete it is pierced by the si}>hunrle, iorimng 
a shell V tube somewhat like the neck of a bottle. In many fossil 
forms the.se septal necks are continued from the septum from which 
they arise to the next, so that the si]>huiicle is enclosed in a < oniplete 
second it v cakaieoiis lubi*. In the inajorily ol Nautilouls the septal 
necks ate directeil baekv.irds, ami they are s.nd to be retrosiphonate. 
In the mait»rit> ol the Ammonoids tlie sejital necks ate continued 
forwards from the si'pta to wliich the>' belong, and such Ictrms are 
tei rued ]»rosipIu)fiate. 

'J ht' 'letrabraiichiata were most abundant in the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoie jietiods. 1'lie Nautiloidea are the most ancicmt, appearing 
first in the Upper Cambrian, the genera being most numerous in the 
i’ulaeuzoie period, and comparative!)' te\s' sut viviug into the Second- 
arc. On tlui other hand, the Amiiionoidea ure scarce in JVilaeozoie 
lot Illations, being represented in dejto.sils earlier than the Carboni* 
f(‘n>us only by coiiqtaratu ely sinijile types, such as Clvmcuia and 
( loniatitv^' Iti tlie Secondary period Ammonoids wei every abundant, 
both in genera and .‘■ip'“cies and in individuals, and with fiuvlocal cxccf) 
turns nom* are known to ha\'e sur\'iA ed e\'en to the commencement 
ol the 'bertiary. In the widest sense the genus Aaitliittb has existed 
since I he Ordovician (Silurian) perkxl, but the oldest types are not 
pro])(‘rlv to be ])laced in the same genus as the eexisting form. Even, 
willi this qualihcation the genu.s is very ancient, shells very similar 
to tliose of the living Nttutilwi being found in the Uitper Cretaceous. 

It has been maintained by some zoologists that the Ammotioidoa 
W'cre 1 fibratichiate, tliough it would not Ictllow from this that the 
shell was, therefore, internal. They are, however, generally classed 
with the Tetrabraiichiata, and the absence of all evid<*nce of the 
iiosse.ssion of an ink -sac is in favour o( this view. There can be 
little doubt that they gave rise to the Dibranchiata. 

About 2500 Ictssil species are included in the Nautiloidea, bgt only 
a f('W species ol the genus Nautilus survive. Some of the fo.ssiJ fonn.s 
ate very' large, the shell reaching a length of 2 metres, or 6 ft. O in. 
Of the Ammoiioidea more than 5000 species have been described, 
and some of the coiled lorms are 70 cm., or nearly 2 ft. (> in. in 
diainotcr. 

Associated with various forms of Ammonoids there have been 
found peculiar horny or calctlied plates, sometimes contained within 
the body-chamber of the shell, sonietinies wholly detached- The 
most typical form ul these structures has been named aptychus. 
It consists of two bilaterally symmetrical halves, of somewdmt .semi- 
circular shape, and attachtnl to one another by their straight inner 
mat gins, like a pair of doox's. In .some cases the aptychus is thin and 
horny, but more often it is thick and calcified, iii which case the 
jirincij^al layer has a itecnliar cellular .structure. The surlace may 
be smooth or sculptured, and one side is usually marked by con- 
centric lines of growth. Another tyiif is similar, except that the 
two halves are united in the middle line ; bodies of this character are 
calks 1 svnaptychtts ; they occur in the body-chamber of species of 
Snap kites, A^otlwr form called consists of a thin horny 

undivided plnte which is concentrically striated. This is associated 
with species of Ammonites and Goruatttes. 

Many theories have been proposed in explanation of these struc* 
tures. Accordmg to Sir Richard Owen, the aptychus is an oper- 
culum devidoped in a part of the body corresponding to the hood 
of Nautilus. E. liay Lanke.ster suggested that the double plate was 
borne on the surface of the nidamental gland, with the foiro and 
sculpturing of which in Nautilus it closed agrees. On this view the 
aptychus would occur only in females. The most recent view; is that 
these structures could not have beenoj^ercula becauseof their constant 
position inside the body-chamber, and that they were not external 
secretions at all. but a calcified internal cartilage situated at the 
base of the funnel. 


Classipcation of Titvahrttnckiuia . — Cephalopoda in which the 
mantle is entirely enclosed by a multilocular aiphunculated shell, 
which may or may not be coiled. Only the last compartment of the 
slxell occupied by the body of the animal, N umeruus pedal tentacles 
around the mouth, which are retractile within sheaths. Halve.s of 
the funnel not united. 'I'wo ]iairs of ctenidia, and two {xatrs of 
renal tubes without reno-pericardial apertures. Pericardium opens 
directly to exterior. Cejdialic cartilage wholly ventral. Optic 
vesicles with apertures, without crystalline lens. 

Sub-oyder i. Nautiloidea. — Initial chamber not infiated^ with 
dorso-vent ral cicatrix at extremity. 

I'am. j. Orthocer alulae. Shell straight or slightly curved, witli a 
.simjtlt* aperture, large teiininal chamber and cylindrical 
sijkuincle. Orthoccuis, Silurian to Trias. Baltoceras, Silurian. 

Fam. 2. Actinoccraixdae. Shell straight or slightly curved, with 
wide siphuncle contracted at level of septa. Actnunmus, 
Silurian to Carboniteroii.s. iHsrosorus, Silurian. Huumia, 
Silurian. Loxoccras, Silurian to ('arboniferous. 

Fain. 3. hndoceratidafi. Shell straight, with wide marginal 

.sqihuncle. necks pioduced into tubes fitting into one another. 
ILudoieras, Silurian. 

Fam. 4. Gomphiucratidae. Shell globular, straight or arcuate, 
apt'rture contracted. Goniphoreya'^, Silurian. l*kragmo< 
Stlurian. 

Fain. 5. Asuucratidae. Shell straight, amnuUiform. summit 
Inincate, teiminal chamber extending nearly whole length ol 
stnjll vent rally. A scot etas, Silurian. Glossocera.<:. Silurian. 

Fam. (). Voter IOC er (it id ae. Shell straight or curv'ed, fusilorm, 
ajH'rturc simple, siphuncle contracted at septa. Poterioccios, 
Silurian to Carboniferous. Strcptoceras, Silurian. 

I’Miii. 7. Cyrtoceratidae. Shell slightly curved, ajtertiire simjtle, 
siphuncle wide, septa approximated. Cyrtocetas, Devonian. 

Fam. 8. Lituitidae. Shell coiled in one plane w'itli the termintif 
jKirl uncoiled, aperture contracted. J.ituitcs, Silurian. Ophidto- 
(cms, Silurian. 

Fam. M. Trochoceralidac. Shell hclicoidally coiled, dextral or 
sinistral. the last whorl generally uncoiled. Trochocetas, 
Devonian. Adelphoceras, Dcv'onian. 

Fam. ji). Nautilulae. Shell coiled in one plane, aperture wide 
and simple, siphuncle central. Nautilus, recent. Trocholitc^, 
Silurian. Gyroccras, Silurian to Carboniferous. tIercoceta\, 
Silurian, T*tvtioccras, Devonian. Discites, Carboniferous. 

Fam. 11, haitritidae. Shell straight, conical, siphuncle narrow 
and marginal, necks long, infundibuUform, sutures imdulating. 
Gait rites, Silurian and Livonian. 

titib- order 2, Ammoniioidea. — Initial chamber spheroidal; 
.siphuncle narrow and simple; septa convex towards aperture; 
sut lll'cs tom))lex. 

Tiihc 1. Vchosiphonata . — Siphuncular necks projecting behind 
tht‘ se])ta as m Nautiloidea. Sutures form simple undulations. 
Occur exclxisivcly in I^alaeozoic strata from Devonian ujtwards. 

Fam. I. Gvuiatitidae. Shell nautiloid, with simple sutures and 
ventral .siphuncle. Goniatites, Devonian and Carboniferous. 
Anati estes, Devonian. 

Fam. 2. Clymemidae. Shell nautiloid, with .simple sutures, 
siphuncle dorsal, that is. internal. Clymeuia, Fpper Devonian. 

Tube 2. Prosiphonata. — Sijdiuncular necks prujecti|2g in front 
of the .septa. Sutures form deeply indented lobes and sidles. 

Fam. I. Arcestidac, Globular and smooth or nearly smooth, 
with reduced umbilicus, terminal chamber very deoj), an 
aptychus pre.senl, }*opanoceras, Fermiaii. Cyclolobus, rcrmiuii, 
Arcestes, Trias, Lobites, Trias, 

Fani. 2. Tropitidae. Shells globular, but having radiating and 
tuberculated costae. Thala^soceras, IkTmian. Tropites, Trias. 
Sibirite.<:, I'rias. 

Fam. 3. Ceratitidae. Shells coiled, with a large umbilicus, ter- 
minal chamber short , sutures with simple saddles. Trachyceras 
Upper Trias. Ceratites, Trias. Dinariies, Trias. 

Some genera with lielicoidal shells are related to these coiled 
forms, vir. Cochloceras, Trias ; also some straight forms, e.g. Vhab- 
doceras, Triax. 

Fam. 4. PinacQceratidae. Shell compressed, smooth, terminal 
chamber short, sutures very complicated, convex. Pinacoceras, 
Trias. 

Fam. 5. Phylloceratidae. Shell coiled, the whorls overlapping 
each other, sutures formed of numerous lobes and saddles. 
Phyllocerus, Jurassic. 

Fam. 6. Lytoceratidae. Shell discoid, whorls loosely united or 
uncoiled, sutures deeply indented, but with only three saddles 
and lobes. Lytoceras, j urassic and Cretaceous. Macroscaphites, 
Cretaceous. Hamites, Cretaceous. Plychoceras, Cretaceous. 
Turrilites, Cretaceous. Baeuliies, Cretaceous. 

Fam. 7. Ammonitida^. Shell coiled, with narrow whorls which 
do not embrace one another, aperture simple, a homy anap- 
tyebus present. Ammonites, Jurassic. Arietites, Jurassic. 
Aegoceras, Lias. 

Fam. 8. Harpoceratidac^ Shell discoid and ^acttencd'. with a 
cawated botdei;, aperture provided with lateral projections. 
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a calcpcous aptychus, formed of two pieces. Harpoceras, 
Jurassic. Oppalia, Jurassic. Lissoceraa, Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous. 

Fam. 9. Amaltheidae, Shell flattened, with a iironiinent cariiuv 
continued antenorlv into a rostrum. Anialihcua, JLias. CauHa- 
cerus, Jurassic. SrhLoenhachia, ( retaceous, 

Fam. 10. StephaHufcrutidae. Shell not carinated. but W’ith radiat- 
ing costae, which arc often bifurcated, aperture olten with 
lateral projections which contract it. a])tychus lormed of two 
])ieces. Stt'phavoccfas, AJorphocaras, Pcrisphinctes, PelUxvras, 
Jurassic. HoplUvs, Cretaceous. A( nnihoietas, Cretaceou?-, 
Cosfnocevas, Jurassic. Various more or less uncoiled lorrns are 
related to this family, viz, Siaphites , C tttneras, Cretaceous. 


Order 2. Dirranchiata ( = Holosiphona, Acetabulikra) 
Characters . — Ccplialopods in which the inflected niurgins ol 
the epipodia ure fused so as to Jorin a complete tubular .siplion 
(fig. 24, i). The circuinoral ]obc.s of the forefoot carry .suckers 



Fig. 75. Sepia <>f/i(inalis, I.., half the natural size, as seen when 
dead, the long prehensile arms being withdrawn from the pouches 
at the .side ol the head, in which they aie earned during life when 
not actually m use. a. Neck; b, lateral fin of the mantle-sac; 
( , the eight shorter arms of the fore-foot ; ^/, the two long prehensile 
arms ; e, the eye.s. 

disposed upon thern in rows, not tentacle.s (sco figs. 15, 24). 
There is a single pair of typical rtenidia (fig. 25) acting as gills 
(hence Dibranch iatu), and a single pair of renal organs, opening 
by apcrlure.s right and left of the median anus (fig. 25, r) and by 
similar internal pores into the pericardial chamber, which conse- 
quently does not open directly to the surface as in Nautilus. 
The oviducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda, 
Oigopsida), sometimes that of one side only is developed (Myop- 
sida).^ The sperm-duct is always .single except, according to 
\V. Keferstein, in Klvdoue niaschata. 

A plate-like shell is de\'eloped in a closed sac formed by the 
mantle (flgs. 20, 2 1 ), except in the Octopoda, which have none, 
and in Sptrula (fig. 17, I)) and the extinct BeUmnitidar, 
which have a small chambered shell resembling that of Nautilus 
with or without the addition of plate-like and cylindrical acces- 
sory developments (fig. 17, A, C, fig. 19). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are highly-developed vesicles with a 



Cheifoteuthis Veumyi, d'Orh. (from the Mediterranean). 

B, 1 hysanoteuthi a ihomhtts, Troscliel (from Messina). 

(-. Lohgopsh iyilura, Fer. and d'Orh. (from tlu‘ Atlantic Ocean). 


tiizcd. One or two pairs of large salivaiy- glands w'ith long ducts are 
present. An ink-sac formed as a diverticulum of the rectum and 
opening near the anus is present in all Dibranchiata (fig. 25, /), 
and has been detected 
even in the fossil Belem- 
nilidae. branchial 
hearts arc developed on 
the two branchial affer- 
ent blood-vessels (fig. 

28, vc\ vi). 

In the Dibranchiata 
the shell shows various 
stages of degeneration, 
culminating in its com- 
plete disappearance in 
Octopus. As in other 
Mollusca, there is a tend- 
ency in Ccplialopods for 
the mantle to extend 
over the outside of the 
shell from its edges, and 
when these secondary 
mantle-folds entirely 
cover the shell and meet 
or fuse together the shell 
i.s surrounded by the 
mantle both externally 
and internally, and is 
said to be internal, 
though it remains always 
a cuticular structure ex- 
ternal to tbe epidermis, 
by a reduction of the 




Fig. 17.— Internal Shells of Cephalopoda. 

A, Conotcuihis dupiniana, d’Orb. (from 
the Nfocomian of France). 

B, Shell Sepia orhigniana. Fer, (Medi- 
terranean). 

C, Shell of Spiruiirostra Bellardii, d'Orb. 
(from the Miocene of Turin), The 
specimen is cut so as to show in 
section the chambered shell and the 
laminated " guard " deposited upon 
its surface. 

D, Shell of Spirula laevis, Gray (New 
Zealand). 

This process is generally accompanied 
size of the shell in comparison with 
that of the body, so that the relations of the two arc gradu- 
ally reversed, the body outgrows its house and instead of the 
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S^^antle”^ ^ enclosed by | (fig. 21) and Sepiolidae. Lastly, in the Octopoda the shell is 


The earliest stage of this process is shown in 
the recent Spirula, 
though it is perhaps 
not impossible that in 
some of the later fossil 
Am monoids the shell 
was becoming more 
and more internal. 
The shell of Spirula 
(fig. 18) is coiled 
somewhat like that of 
NautiluSj hut the coils 
are not in contact, the 
direction of the coil is 
endogastric or ventral 
instead of exogastric, 
and the shell is very 
much smaller than the 
body. Like that of 
Nautilus it is divided 
by septa and traversed 
by a siphuncle. The 
relation of the animal 
to the terminal 
chamber is as in Naii- 
iiluSy but the body 



After CFuin, from T.ati1(eKter*K Treatise on Zoology, 

P'lf,. 18, — Spirula. 

A . J )orsal aspect. 

B. Wntral aspect. 
u. Arms. 
r, Eves. 

Ji, J'lllS. 

/«, I'unnel. 


pa, Mantle. 
po, Posterior fossa. 
sh, Shell. 

U, Tentacular arms. 

id, Terminal pallial extends far beyond 
disk. the aperture, and folds 

of the mantle grow up over the shell 
and cover it everywhere except part 
of the dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

The next modification in the en- 
closed shell is the addition to it 
of secondary deposits of calcareous 
matter, by the inner .surface of the 
shell-sac. Successive layers are de- 
posited on the posterior part of the 
original .shell, whether coiled or straight, 
and llicso layers form a conical mass, 
which may attain great thickness. A 
somewhat coiled shell with such a 
deposit is seen in Spiruliroslra (fig. 
17, (') of the Miocene. In the next 
stage of moclifi('ation secondary secre- 
tion forms a long and broad 
projection of the dorsal lip of 
the aperture; this is well 
developed in the belemnites 
(fig. 19). Thus in these modi- 
fied shells three parts are to 
be distinguished : the original 
septate shell, which has been 
called the phragmaconc; the 
posterior conical deposit, called 
the rostrum or guard ; and the 
anterior somewhat flat projec- 
tion, called the probstracum. 

In the living Dibranchiata 
other than Spirula the phrag- 
macone and rostrum have be- 
come V€r>" rudimentar)\ The 
shell of Sepia (fig. 20) consists 
Beleniiiitc (after i’hillips). almost entirely of the probs- 
r. Horny pen or “pro- tracum, the little ventral 
cavfiy or'''ah"ol“l posteriorly representing 

wliich the chambered the phragmaconc, smd the pos- 
“ phragmaconc “ {p) is terior pointed projection, the 
contained; g, “guard,” “ ‘ ” ' 

or “rostrum.” jg represented by a pro- 

c’stracum which is no longer calcified but forms a chitinous 
plume or gladius, and a similar rudiment occurs in Loliginidae 



represented only by small chitinous rudiments to which the 
retractor mu.scles of the head and funnel are attached ; these are 
paired in Octopus, unpaired in other cases as in Cirrhoteuthis, 





Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 


Flo. 20.*- The calcareous internal shell of Sepia officinalis, the so- 
called cuttle* bone. «, Lateral ex]>ansion; h, anterior cancellated 
region; c, laminated region, the laminae enclositig air. 

Fig. 21. — The liomy internal shell or gladius or pen of Loligo, 

The early appearance of the sac of the mantle in which 
the shell is enclosed has led to an erroneous identification 
of this sue with the primitive shell -sac or shell-gland of 
the Molluscan embryo. The first appearance of the shell- 
sac in Dibranchiata is shown in figs. 35, 36. Its forma- 
tion as an open upgrowth of the centro-dorsal area, and 
the fact that it appears and disappears without closing in 
Argoiiauta and Octopus, was demonstrated by E. Ray Lankester. 


Fig. tq. — D iagram of 



Fig. 22. — Tlie Argonaut in life. (After Lacaze-Duthiers.) 


Float ; 


rostrum In the Oianiisida the anterior arms; Br,p, posterior arms; V, the expanded portion of them, 

rostrum, in tne Uigopstaa vne sails; B, the beak ; C, the shell ; En, the funnel. 

In Argonauta (the paper nautilus) the female only possesses 
a shell, in which the body is contained ; but this is not 
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homologous with the true shell in other cases ; it is a structure sut 
f^enerts secreted by the expanded arms of the dorsal pair which 
are closely applied to it on either side (fig. 22). 

IJead, Foot, Mantle and Mantle-cavity , — It we now compare the 
fore-foot o( tho Dihrancbiala with that of Nautilus, wr lind in the 
first place a more simple arrangement of its lolx's, winch iirt‘ tMther 
four or five pairs ol ta]>ermg processes 
(called “ arms arranged lu a senes 
around the buccal cone, and a sub- 
St It lit ion of suckers for tentacles on 
the surface ol these lobes (figs. 13 
and 24). The most clorsally ])lac(*d 
])air ol arms, corresponding to the two 
Sides ol the hood of NatUilif.^, are in 
reality the most anterior, and are 
termed the first iiair. In the Oc'topoda 
Ihert^ are four pairs of these arms 
(tig. in the I)(‘capoda five jiairs, 
ol wimli the loiirth is greatly elon- 
gaU'd (tigs. 13. if>). In Sepia, Scpiidu 
and FoMsia, h of these long arms in 
Avithdr.iwn into a ])ouch beside the 
Inad, and is onlv ejected tor the 
])inj)()se of ]irehension. In Loliiui they 
are completely retractile, very slightly 


V’ 



Fig. 23. — blead and circum- 
oral processes of the fore -foot 
of Ohvi hoieuihis (from Owen). 
a, Neck. h, Eye. 

i. The eight short arms. 
d, Long jirehensile arms, the 
clavate extremities of 
which are provided with 
suckers at e. and with a 
double row of hooks be- 
yond at /. The temporary 
conjunction of the arms 
by means of the suckers 
enables thorn to act in 
combination. 


thoe catenulata. Steenstrup 
{Octopus catena, Ver.), 
showing the hectocotylized 
arm. (From Gegenbaur.) 

/b F, t^, The first, second, 
third and fourth arms 
or processes of the foi’e- 
foot. 

h. The third arm of the 

right side hectocoty- 
lized. 

X, The apical sac of the 
hectocotylized arm. 
y. The filament which 
is.sues from the sac 
when development is 
complete. 

i, The siphon. 


so in the majority of the Oigopsida, and in Fhynchoteuthis they 
are united to form a beak -like appendage. A gradual reduction 
of the tentacular arms can be seen in the Decapoda, leading 
to their total absence in Octopoda ; thus in Leachia, Chaunoteuthis 
and oth(*rs these arms are reduced to mere stumps. In .some 
Cheiroteuthidae and Cranchiidae the ordinary or sessile arms, 
especially the dorsal pairs, are reduced. In the Octopoda they 
are not unfre^ucntly connected by a web, and form an efficient 
swimming- liell, e.g. in Cirrhoteuthidae and Amphitretidae. The 
auckers are placed on the adoral surface of tlie arms, apd may be in 
one, two or four rows, and very numerous. In place of suckers in 
some genera, Veranya, we find on certain arms or parts of the 


arms homy hooks ; in other castes a hook rises from the centre of 
each sucker. The hooks on the long arms of Onvchvteuthis are drawn 
in fig. 23, In various SJ)L^cies of Cheiroteuthis the suckers on the 
tentacular arms are very let'ble, but the bottom of the cup is co\'<'red 
by a number of anastomosed epithelial filaments which fin* iisi'd as 
a fishing-net. The fore-loot, with its iqiparatiis of sinkers an<l 
hooks, is iu the Dibranchiata essentially a juehensile ap}«irutus, 
though the whole seties ol arms in the f )clopoila serve as swimuiing 
organs, and in many (f.g. the comtnf^n octopus or jioulp) the sucker- 
bearing surface is used as a er.iwling organ. 

In tlw* males of the Dibranchiata one of the anus is more or le'-s 



Fin. 25.— View of the postero^ventral surface of a male Sepia, 
obtamed by cutting longitudinally the firm mantle-skirt and drawing 
the divid<‘d halves apart. This figure is strictly comparable with 
fig. 4. (From Gegenbaur.) 


C. The head. 

/, The mid -foot or siphon, 
which has been cut open 
so as to display lh«‘ valve 7. 

F, The glandular lissue of the 
left nephricliuin or renal- 
sae, which has been cut 
open (see fig. 2f>). 

J\ F\ The lateral fins u£ the 
mantle-skirt. 

Fr, The single pair of branchiae 
(ctenidia). 

a, The anus — immediately 
below H is the opening ol 
the ink-bag. 

c, Cartilaginous socket in the 
siphon to receive c', the 
cartilaginous knob of the 
mantle-skirt — the two con- 
stituting the ** jiallial hinge 


ap])firatus ” characteristic 
ol Decapoda, not lound in 
Octopoda. 

g, The azygos genital ]\ij)ilUi 
and aperture. 

U. Valve nf the siphon (possibly 
the rudimentary hind foot). 

fu, iVIuscidar band connected 
with the fore- loot and 
inid-£oot (siphon) and 
idi'iitical with the muscular 
mass h in fig. 3. 

r. Renal papillae, carrying the 
api-rtiires of the nephndia. 

vFr, Rranchial efferent blood- 
vessel. 

v.hr', Bulbous enlargements of 
the branchial blood-vessels 
(see tigs. 28, 2y). 

t. Ink-bag. 


modific*d in connexion with the reproductive lunction. and is called 
the ** hectocotylized arm. ” This name is derived from the condition 
assumed by the arm in those cases in which its modification is 
carried out to the greatest extent. These cases are those of the 
Octopods Arfionauta aruo and Ocvthoe catenulata (fig. 2^). In the 
males of the.se the third arm (on the left side in Afgonanta, on the 
right side in Ovythui') is found before the breeding sca.soii to be repre- 
sented by a globular sac of integument. This sac bursts, and from 
it issues an arm larger than its neighbours, having a small sac at 
its extremity in Ocytho'e (fig. 24, x), from wliich sidiscquently a long 
filament issues. Before copulation tlie male charges this arm with 
the .spermatophores or packets of spermatozoa remoA’cd from its 
generative orifice beneath the mantle-skirt, and during coitus the 
arm becomes detached and is loft adhering lo the female by means 
of its suckers. A new arm is formed at the cicatrix before the next 
breeding season. The female, being, much Larger than the male, 
swims away with the detached arm lodged beneath her mantle-skirt. 
There, in a way which is not undterstood, the fertiiization of the egga 
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is effected. Specimens of the female Ocythoe with the detached arm 
adherent were examined by Cuvier, who mistook the arm for a para- 
sitic worm and gave to it the name HecUwotyliis. Accordingly, the 
correspondingly modified arms of other Cephalopoda arc said to be 
hectocotylized. J. J. S. Steenstrup has determined the hectocoty- 
lized condition of one or other of the arms in a number of male 
Dibranchs as follows: — in all, excepting Argunauta and Ocythoe 
and Tremociofjus, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting 
in a small enlargement of part or the whole of the arm, and the 
obliteration of some of its suckers ; in Octopus and Kledone the third 
right arm is hectocotylized ; in Ji'ossia and Sepiola the fourth left 
arm is hectocotylized along its whole length, and the fourth right 
arm also in the middle only ; in Sepia the fourth left arm is modified 
at its base only ; in Sepioteutkis, the same at its apex ; in Loligo, the 
same also at its apex ; in Loliolus, the same along its whole length ; 
in Ommatostrephes, Onychoteuthis and Loligopsis no hectocotylized 
arm has hitherto been observed. Thus, speaking generally, it i'i 
one or both of the fourth f)air of short arms which are modified in the 
T)ecapoda. of the third pair in the Octopoda. In the pallial cavity 
are siliiatecl one pair of gills in the Dibranchiata (fig. 25), attached 



J’lG. 20. — Diagram rei)rcsenting a vertical approximately median 
antiTo ])osterior section of Sepia officinalis (from a drawing by A. G. 
Bourne). The lettering corresjionds with that of fig. 10, with which 
1 his <lru\N ing is intended to be compared. 


a, Shell (lu're enclosed by a 
growth of the mantle). 
h, The nuchal plate (here a 
cart ilagi'). 

(, (The r<‘ference line should bo 
continued through the black 
area representing the shell 
to the outline below it), the 
integument covering the vis- 
ceral hump. 

(i , Tlie reflected portion of the 
mantle -skirt forming the 
sac which encloses the 
shell. 

c, The inferior margin of the 
mantle-skirt (mouth of the 
jiallial chamber). 

/, The pallial chamber. 
g, The vertically cut median 
portion of the siphon. 

/, Tlie valve of the siphon. 
w. The two upper lobes of the 
fore-foot. [the same. 

11, The long prehensile arms of 


0, The fifth or lowermost lobe 

of the fore-foot. jfoot. 
p, The third lobe of the forc- 

(/, The buccal membrane, 

t', The upper beak or jaw. 

s, The lower beak or jaw. 

/, The lingual riblxm. 

X, Tlie viscero-pericardial sac. 

n.c, The nerv’c-collar. 

cr, Tlie crop. 

gisz, The gizzard. 

ail, The anus. 

cJ, The left ctenidinm or gill- 
jdumc. 

vent, ^’entriclc of the heart. 

(iJkv, Afferent branchial ve.ssel. 
eJ),v, Efferent branchial vessel. 
re, Renal glandular mass. 
«.«.«, Left nephridial aperture. 
vise. per. a pert, Viscero pericardial 
iiperture (see fig. 29). 
br.b. Branchial heart. 
app, Appendage of the same. 

1. s, Ink-bag, 


dorsally along the whole of their afferent borders. On each side of 
the branchia is a series of lamellae, least in number in the Octopoda. 
Each lamella is transversely folded, and the folds are in turn folded, 
so that the respiratory surface is incrcasc*d. On the somatic wall 
of the pallial cavity, between and ventral to the gills, are the follow- 
ing apertures : the anus and opening of the ink-sac, close together m 
the median line ; a pair of apertures of the renal sacs, on *''ither sme 
of the median line ; external to the renal orifice, on the left s*ue, 
the genital aperture in Cirrhoieuthidue and Myopsida. In oti^r 
Octopoda, and in nearly all the Oigopsida among the pc;capoda, the 
genital ducts are paired in the female, but only the left is developed 
in the male. The funnel forms a complete tube in the Dibranchiata, 
and in the majority of the Decapoda, as in Nautilus, it is provided 
with an internal valve projecting from its somatic surface, which 
allows water to pass outwards but prevents it passmg inwards. The 
mantle performs rhythmical respiratory movements of expansion and 
contraction, the water entering between funnel ^d m^tlc and 
passing out through the funnel. In Decapoda the edge of the m^tie 
bears internally on each side a cartilaginous projection which fite 
into a corresponding depression on the extei^ surface of the 
funnel; this is called the " resisting apparatus, and sjerves to make 
the union of mantle and funnel firmer durmg expiration. More 
powerful expiratory movements are used for sudden retrograde 
locomotion through the water. 


Luminous Organs . — In certain Oigopsida living in deep water, 
e.g, Histioteuthis, Calliteuthis, Histiopsis, Pterygioteuthis, the surface 
of the skin bears photogenous organs directed towards the oral 
extremity. Anatomically these consist of a deeper photogenous 
layer and a more superficial refracting layer. In some cases, e.g. 
)*terygioteuthis, they occur even within the mantle-cavity. 

Pins . — In the majority of the Decapoda and in the Cirrhoteuthidae, 
the mantle is produced into lateral symmetrical expansions which 
have the function of fins. They originate at the aboral extremity 
where they remain in Spirula (fig. 18). In most other Oigopsida they 
arc terminal, but more dorsal than ventral, e.g. Loligopsis (fig. if^)). 
and there may be two on each side, as in Crimalditeuthis. In other 
cases they extend laterally along a greater length of the body, as in 
.Sepia (fig. i 5). In Ctenopteryx they have a superficial re.semblance 
to the fins of fishes, consisting of a thin membrane supported by a 



series of muscular rods. 

Ckromatophores . — ^These are characteristic of the Dibranchiata, 
apjiarently absent in Nautilus. They are originally single cells of 
ectodermic origin whicli sink below the epidermis and become con- 
nected with radiating muscular fibres. Tlie cells are single but 
multinuclear. Different cells contain pigments of different colours, 
yellow, brown, red or blue. Each cell in life is in constant tremulous 
movement ; under the influence of nervous 
excitement the cells are suddenly ex j landed 
or contracted, producing blushes of colour 
and pallor. By n*fl(‘X action of which the 
afferent stimulus acts upon the eyes as in 
fishes, the chromatoj'ihores assume a con- 
dition which appro.ximates the colour of 
the animal to that of surrounding objects. 

In the Decapoda there are also reflecting 
elements which produce iridescent hues. 

Aquiferous Cavities . — In addition to the 
pockets into which the tentacular arms of 
Decapoda are retracted, there arc* in several 
Dibranchiata cavities in the integument 
whicli open to the exterior by special pores 
but have no communication with I he vas- 
cular system or other internal cavities of 
the body. In Ocythoe there are such pores 
on the back of the head and at the base of 
the funnel ; buccal pouches on the ventral 
side of the mouth, internal I0 the arms, 
occur in some genera, one in I. align, two in 
Sepia. In some species of Sepia there are 
jiouches in the mantle. 

Alimentary Tube . — The principal differ- 
ences from Nautilus are the following t — 
the mandibles are similar in shape, but arc 
chitinous, not calcified. In the radiila there 
are three teeth on each side of the median 
tooth in eacli row, except in Conatus, in 
which there are only two lateral teeth, and 
the Cirrhoteuthidae. in which the radula has 
entirely disappeared. In front of the radula 
IS the so-called tongue, a fleshy projection 
corresponding to the sub-radular organ of 
other Mollu.sca. 

In most of the Dibranchiata there are two 
pairs of salivary glands. In the Decapoda 
the ducts of the posterior pair unite into a 
median duct which opens on the surface of 
the sub-radular organ. The anterior pair 
is but slightly developed except in the 
Oigopsida. In the Octopoda there are also 
two pairs, but the posterior pair, except 
in Cirrhoteutkis where they arc absent, 
are large and displaced backwards, being 

situated near the oesophageal pro ventric ulus. Connected with the 
intestine immediately oeyond the pylorus is a thin-walled caecum, 
spherical in Rossia and Leachia, elongated in Loligo, but usually 
coiled into a spiral (fig. 27). The hepatic ducts open into the 
caecum. The liver is developed as a paired gland, more or less 
fused into one in the adult, but the ducts are always paired. The 
ducts are covered by a number of glandular follicles forming what 
is called the pancreas. 

The ink-sac, absent in Nautilus, is a rectal caecum developed from 
its dorsal wall. It is present in all Dibranchiata except Octopus 
arcticus, O. piscatorum and Cirrhoteutkis. It consists of a deeper part 
or gland proper and a reservoir. It extends to the posterior ex- 
tremity of the body in Sepia, but in Octopoda is usually embedded 
in the surface of the liver. The pigment of the secretion is melanin, 
and its function is to produce a dense opacity in the water, which 
conceals the animal. 

Vascular System (fig. 28). — The ventricle lies in the pericardial 
cavity, except in Octopoda where this cavity is much reduced. The 
auricles, one pair, are contractile expansions of the efferent branchial 
vessels. The heart gives off an anterioi or cephalic and a posterior 
or abdominal aorta. The vascular system is almost perfect, arteries 
and veins being united by capillaries. The principal vein is a vena 


Fic. 27.— Ahmciil- 
ary canal of Loligo 
sagittata (from Gegen- 
baur). The buccal 
mass is omitted. 
oe. Oesophagus. 

V, The stomach 

oiX!ned longitudi- 
nally. 

X, Probe passed 
through the py- 
lorus. 

Commencement of 
the caecum. 

Its spiral portion. 
Intestine. 

Ink-bag. 

Its opening into 
the rectum. 


c, 

e, 

i, 

a, 

b. 
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caTa paoKiiiR backwards vcatrjilly from the cephalic Marion and 
dividing into two ahorcnt branchial vuins, each txi which receives a 



Fig. 28.- Circnlafory and excretory 
baur, aitcr John 
ht , Thancliiae /ctenidia). m, 

f, \’cntriLli‘ of the iH'art. 

a, Anterua- artery (aorta). 

a', Post<‘tior art('r\-. vc* 

The r 4 (ht and left anriclef^ x, 
(enlargements of t lie clturent te, 
branchial \'eins), 

v\ Ufieront branchial vein on 

the free iacc of the gill- 

nhone. 

p.r. Vena cava. 


orgfins of Sfipia (from Gcgen- 
Hnnter). 

vc', AfitTimt liranchial ressrl'? 
(branches of the vena cav'a, 
set* fig. 20). 

Abdoinhial veins. [ages. 
Branchial hearts and appeitd- 
r, Glundtrlar substance of the 
nephrulia develoju'd on the 
wall of the great veins on 
their way to the gills. The 
aITo^^'s indicate the direc- 
tion of the blood-current. 


jiallial an abdominal vein. Each of tl^e-se afleront branchial 
vossuels H enclosed in the cavity of a renal organ and is covcicd ex- 
Icmally by the glandular tishne whicli iurrna the excretory part of 
the “ kidiMy ” (lig. 20). Each aftiTcnt voaadl is expanded into a 



v.( , Vena cava, [of the same. 
r,d.v,c, Kight desceiuling branch 
t',s,v, 9 , Left de.sceuUing branch 
of tlie same. 

v.liM, Vein from tlie ink-bag. 
v,m, Maswtork vein. 

v, g, Ganitai vein. 

w. a.d. Right alxlominal vein. 
v.a.s. Left abdominal vein. 
9 ip.d, Right pallial vein. 

Left paUial vein. 
Branchial heart 
Appenadage of the same. 
Q»v, Cii^ule of tho branchial 
heart. 


np, External aperture of tlws 
right nephndtal sac. 
y, Rano-perioardiai orifice ploo* 
ing left renal sac or 
nephridtum in commnnir 
catiott with the viacero- 
pi^icardud sac. the course 
of wJ\icili bolow the nephri- 
dial sac is indicated by 
dotted lines. 

y', The similar orifice of the 
right side. 

A.f. Glandular renal outgrowths. 
m.Mi Viscero-pericardiai sac 
(dotted outhne). 


Gowtractile branchial heart, which is provided with a elatrdnlar 
appeiv^ge. Tlie latter eorreaponds to the glandnlar masses which 
are attached to the aflerent branchial veins in Neintffns, and to the 
pencarfhal glands of other Molhisc.s. 

Coelom . — The coelom forms a large sac with a constriction frtrtwren 



rt*v 

rrr 


Figs. 30, 31. Nt'rvf-ceiitrcs of Oriopus, Figure ^o gives a view 

from the dariMi MpKt, figsK f X ooe from the ventral asiieet. 


Foramen in the nerve-mass 
formed by pedal, pie 11 ml 
aod visct^ral ganglion jjaits, 
traversed by a blood-i essc l. 


hiii , 'J'he bnecal mass,. oes, OesordMunis. 

ped. Pedal ganglion. /, 

<»/>•. Optic ganglion. 

Otebral ganglion. 
pi. Pleural ganghon. 
vise, Vi.sceral ganglion. 

thr anterior or pericardial division and the posterior or ecintni 
diMsion. and it is produced into lateral diverticula which eontaiu 
IIh- branchuil hearts; but m the Oelopoda the pericardial dm 
Sion IS suppressed and the genital division eomniuiiKMl<s b\ 
long duets with sacs containing the ai^pendages ol the bianrhial 
hearts. The renal sacs com- 
imiiricate witli the pericarthnm 
by pores ivear the external 
renal apertures; in the Oeto- 
podathereno pericardial ojien- 
ings are in the capsules or the 
branchial hearts. Tlte genital 
ducts pass from the genital 
coeloui to the exterior. They 
are paired In female Oigojitsida 
and Octopoda except Cmho- 
teutJudae, but only the l(*ft 
persists in the males of all 
Dibraiiehial a. and in the 
female Myopsida. 

In the oviduct is a glandular 
enlargement, and in addition 
to this the females are jiro- 
vided with tlie so-called nida- 
meutal glands which are de- 
veloped on the somatic wall of 
the pallial cavity, one on each 
side of the rectum, except in 
certain Oigopsida {Euopioicu- 
this, Cranchia, Lvachta) and in 
the Octopoda. in which the.se 
organs ai c alisent The latter 
fact is related to the habit of 
the majority ol the Octopoda 
d guarding or " incubating ” 
their eggs, wliich have little 
protective covering. In. the 
other caueii tlie eggs are anr- 
rcMUided by a touglL gdntinotts 
da&tic material secreted the 
nidamental glands. 

The vaa dieferc tis is at first 
nwow and convoluted, tlien 
dilates into a vesicuia semin- 
ahs at the end of which is a 
glandular diverticulum called 
the pToeitate. By the veaicala 
and tlie prostate the i^ierma- 
tophorcB are formed. These 
have a Btnxeture similar to 
those of Nautilus, and in the 
Octo^da may be as much as 
50 mm. in length. Beyond the 
prostate the duct opems into a 

rtservoir which has been called Needham's sac, and 
m which the sperxnatophorM are stored. 

N^ous System and SeneaOiPgmis.-**,^^ figure.<» (30, 31, 32) renre- 
sentmg the nerve-centres of Octopus serve to exhibit the deposition 



Fig. 32. Latrral view of the 
nervotis centres and nerves of the 
right aide of Octopus vulgaris (from 
a drawing by A. G. Bourne). 
bff. Buccal ganglion. 
eer, Cerebral ganglion. 
ped, Pedal ganglion. 
pi , Pleural, and vise . , visceral region 
of th^leuro- visceral ganghon. 
gweg. Ml, The right stellate ganglion 
of the mantle connected by a 
nerve to the pleural portion, 
♦f.tvw, The right visceral nerve. 
n.olf, Its ^probably) olfactOT*y 
branches. 

n.br, Its branchial branches. 
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cVf parts in the DjfeHfcttchiata. Tlw g^ngUa ai*fr^ mctfis distinctly 
5woli«i than in Na^ittnysf. In Octofits ttfi ift#a-hwcC€tl gartffHfyn^pair 
arf present, chfr^spofttfih^ to the buccal gan'glicyrt-pait* df Gastropoda. 
In Decapoda a strprjM^icical ganghtWi-pair connected with these 
are also developed. Instead of the ituirtCtorts radiating pafKial nerves 
of Nautilus, we ha^e in the Dibranchiata on each side (riglrt and left) 
a large pleural ilCtve passing from the pletital lairtion oi the pleuro- 
vlsceral ganglion to the rntmth*, whore it enlarges to form the stellate 
ganglion. From each steHafle ganglion nerves radiate to sttpply the 
]iowerful muscles of thfe irtantle^ skirt. The t^o .stellate gan^a art- 
connected, except in Sr^f^inlu, by a transverse stipra -oesophageal 
commissure, which rejiresents the palhal cords united by a com- 
missure above the intestine in Amphineuta. The nerx-es from the 
visxeral portion Of the ploiifo-xdsceral ganglion have the .same course 
as in Naitiilus, but noo5phradlal I'lapilla iispn?sent. An enteric nervous 
sx'stcm is richly developed in the Dibranchiata. connected w^ith the 
somatic nervous centres through the hnccaf ganglia, as in the Arthro- 
poda through the stomato-gasiiric ganglia, and anastomozing with 
deep branches ot the xdsceral nerves of the vfscero-plcnral ganglion 
pair. Tt has- been especially described by A. "Fiancock in Cytninatn 
UpoTt the stomach it forms a single large and readily 
<h‘tc<.le(l gastric ganglion. 

In the Pihranchrate division of the Cephalopoda the greatest 
elalioration of the dioptric apparatus of the eye ia attained, so that 



Fio. 33.-^H6rijlontai SCettWi df the cyt df S^pia (Myopsid). 
(From Clegenbaur, after Henften.) 


KI\, Cephalic cartilages (sec hg. 3 ). 
C . Cornea (closiid). 

L, X.ens. ci. Ciliary body. 

Hi, Internal layer of retina. 
He, External layer of the retina, 
p. Pigment between thc-so. 


Optic nerve. 
ffo, 0])tic ganglion. 

H and Capeular cartilage. 
ik, Cartilage of the iris. 
w, White body. 
ue, Argentine uiteguaocAt. 


we have iti this cHisS the 6f the tfvird lihes Of dcvelopmCftt 

of the Mollnsean eye, tHo^ie twO lines bciiift the puhctigcrdtl^ aftd the 
lentigcrcnis. The strticfttte df the Oibrahchlate’s eye is ifi 

section in fig. I4, C, and in fii^. atid i-fe dc^relOpttrertt Ifi fl?|s. ^ add 
\y. The open sac which forms the retina of the young l>ibranchte.te 
closes up. atid cortstrtrrtds the pdstei 4 dr ehamW'r of the <^o, or 
lyrimlti'f^C Optic ‘vc^iicle (ffg. 3‘y, A, pfit). Th<? }6h^ f drittf^ Kh a 5fP(ictiih*- 
Icss ^ovrth, sddtetdH’ HV bdWi the* hrtefHiif add e^tenrdl ^rffiddi df 
the front wdlt of the ifetlc fr«siclc m. i^, B, f). The ihtegtitfmm 
arouTid the primitive optic vWtAle Wiidh hm? sAttk below* the flrtitfatee 
now riseft up ahd f or ri is ftpftly Attki‘e#t tht* "Of the eye the 

Tr in fig. I4), and theh 

' waH httd eos^ileteiy elosw ftvet 

.• -primitive veskde {fl^. e). 

This d 6 vei 4 hg is- tr AA ltpare#f, Khd cdrtleA. 1 ft the 

Decapddit the dAthfe* #5ete ftftt emfipietdiy 6>tit leftves a cesttiti 
aperture tt^erh<*d by* tM ’mrtib Skis. Thefte fd#m» terthed 
Oigopsidfte by G. d'OrWifiy, flmttst the Deoapddtt With clrt<ecf dotftett 
are wrmed hfyftmwdAd: i 4 ^twpocUi the ooitieft te ekmd, am 
thdpj is -ye^t ftiidth«r fhld fhWWh bVhr thft dye. The SkkitfttfrOttiWtftg 
the dortfea pWsdtltt A »l» Irfrciekir MwrtM, atid Cart be dftnWW 
the 9fttffiW6 of «Wj hf a flttttwild. It thfts rtCts ftd «fi 

adjustable dtti^rft^pftj ^ ^ « 


teve a horitorttid lawer 
Di ih§ td 


Vi^eBrM^sr. sijftm ttttd txdca] 

«y«ld, Hi#t is W tiay, ftiiiy dfle-hWl 

mmivmmi » «kk>vibid^ Ttm m vcMtivlfy 

Mbd AFitfeiMl ilid totitVly ahclOMd 


in the cranial cartilage. The cavity of each is continued into a small 
bliiidr process which is the remnant of the embryonic comiuxion of 
the vesicle with the external sdtrf^e. The sensory epithelium is at 
the anterior end of 
the vesicle tormiiig a 
mac ilia acitstica, and 
in the cavity is a 
single otolith, partly 
calcareous and partly 
organic except in 
Eledone, in which it 
is entirely organic. 

The nerve ari.ses 
from the cerebral 
gung'lion on each 
side and passes 
through the pedal 
ganglion. 

Tlier«‘ is no bran- 
chial OS]) h radium 
in the Hibranchiata 
corresponding to 
that oi Nautilus, but 
the olfactory organ 
or rhriTOjrtiore near 
the eye is present. 

In Sf'pta and tlic 
majority of the Dibranchiata it is a simple pit, in some of the 
Oigo])sida it is a jiiojection w hich may be stalked. 

Heproduidiun avd Develirpment. The modification of one or a 
pair ol the arms in the male for pmposes of copulation has already 
been described. In many genera the sexes diflcr from one another 
in other characters also. As a rule the males arc more slender or 
smaller than the females. The maximum degree of sexual dunor- 
])hism Occurs in Ar^onauia among the Octopods ; in this genus 
tlie female may he fifteen times as large as the male, and the peculiar 
modilicatirtn of the dorsal arms lor the secretion of the shell occurs 
in the lemale only, no shell being formed in the male. In most 
cases the females are much more numerous than the males, but the 
oj)])osite relation appeans to exist in those Octopoda in which the 
lu-ctocotylus IS autotomous, for au many as four hectocotyti have been 
found in the pallial caxaty of a single female. When the hecto- 
cotyliis is not detached it is usually inserted into the pallial cax-it y 
of the female so ns to deposit the spcmatc^Kiriis in or near the 
aperture of the oviduct, but in Septa and Loligo they are merely 
dejiosited on the ventral lobes of the buccal membrane. 

'J'he eggs are laid sliortly after copulation. In the Octopoda and 
in Septa, Sepiola and Hossia, each ugg has a separate env^ope con- 
tinued into a long stalk by which it is attached with several others 
in a Ckihter. In Argon aula the eggs are carried by the female in the 
cax'ity of tlir sliell. In Loligo the eggs are very numerous, and art- 
enclosed in cylindrical transparent gelatinous strings imitod at one- 
end into a cluster. 

'riie CephaloiHida appear to be the only Inxrertebrates in which 
the egg is mesoblastic and telolccithal like that of Vertebrata. This 
is the result of the large quantity of the yolk, and the position the 
latter assumes in relation to the blastoderm. Ill all other Mollusca 
the segmentation is complete though hi some cases veiy unequal, 
ta the egg of Loligo, which has been chiefly studied 3^), the 
protdpla.smic pole is at tlie narrower end of tlie egg. and segm<ftltation 
IS restricted to this end. forming a layer of (xti^eriu colls. From 
one part of the periphery ol the ectoderm proliferation of cells takes 
place and gives ride to a layer of scattered nuclei over the Whole 
sui^aCc of the yolk. Tne region of proliferation marks the and! side 
of tke odfoderm, and the layer of nuclei forms the perivlfelline 
mumbran(i. This process must be foj^arded as equivalent to the 
^fst stage of invagination, the yolk beuig surrouiicied hypoblast 
cells or their nuclei. Later on the same anal edge of the eOtOderm 
forms another csllulax layer, the endodcitn proper, which fOAns a 
continuduH sheet below the ectoderm. 

The mesoderm also oiiginates at the anal liide 6f the ectodefth and 
CxtSftds' ia two bands i%ht atid left betw-een ectoderm and ^hdoderm. 
After the mesoderm is thus established, a little vesicle lying upon 
and open to the yolk is formed from the endoderm, and this vesicle 
tilf&nateh" giv^iise to Qie stomach, the two lobes of the liver and 
the intestine, ^e buccal mass and oebophagus arise from a stoino- 
daeal invagination, and the anus is fonzu^d later from a shoit ptbetd- 
daortl irtva^ation. 

The elfiernal changes of form arc as follows : — ^The mdiAflrt fa the 
middle Of the embryonic area, and in its centre fa the |aeU-gland, 
VrhioH, however, behaves in a different way from that anon id Other 
^lOlKiSt^. Its bofdcrs girow inwards and approach each other tb form 
the B. Bay Lankester showed that in Areonauia and other 

OOTOpodfe the shell-sac dkappears before it fa dosed up, but in Other 
forms t;xtept SpifMla it ooscs completely and the develops 

Vrltliirt iL The fatoml artd, posterior oordem of the emh^o form tne 
foot, ami these borders grow out into ten or eight lobes which become 
tli6~ &rmS, rtnd whiOh at nrst, as seen in ffa, g5 (8), aid entirely poaterim’ 
to the iliouth.^ development actually shows the anttrmr arms 
^fadhaily grcNfmg round the mouth and uniting in front of it. 



Fig. 34.—- -Diagrams of sections shoxving the 
early stage of dex'^elopment of the eyi- of 
Loligo x\'hcn it is, like the permanent eye of 
Nautilus and of Patella, an open sac. (From 
Lankester.) 

A, I'lrst apjicarance of the eye as a ring- 
lilce upgrowth. 

B, ingrowth of the ring-like wall so as to 
form a sac, the iiriinitivc optic vesicle of 
Loligo. 
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Fici, 35. — Development of Loligo, 

j. View of the cleavage of the 9. View of the posterior face of an 
egg during the first formation embryo of the same age as (8). 

of embryonic cells. Letters in (3) to (9) : -a, lateral 

2. L<»teral view of the egg at a fins of the mantle ; mantle- 

little later stage, a, Limit skirt ; c, supra-ocular in- 
to whicli the layer of cleav- vagination to form the 

age-cells has spread over the “ white body " ; d, the eye ; 

I portion of the egg e, the mouth ; p, the 

(shaded) as yet uncovered by five paired processes of the 

cleavage-cells ; ap, the auto- fore - foot ; g, rhythmically 

])lasts : kp, cleavage - pole contractile area of the yolk- 

where first cells were formed. sac, which is itself a hemia- 

3. Later stage, the limit a now like protrusion of the median 

extended so as to leave but portion of the fore-foot ; 

little of the egg-surface (/j) h, dotted line showing inter- 

unenclosed. The eyes {d), nal area occupied by yolk 

mouth (c) and mantle-sac («) (food-material of the egg) ; 

have appeared. k, first rudiment of the epi- 

4. I^ter stage, anterior surface, podia (paired ridges which 

the embryo is . becoming unite to f^m the siplion or 

ni})ped off from tlie^Wk- funnel) ; ^ac of the radula 

sac (g). or lingual ribbon ; m, 

5. View of an cmliryoJBMMPto stomach ; n, rudiments of 

(3) from the the gills (paired ctenidia) ; 

or ce.ntro-dorsal o, the otocysts— a pair of 

6. T..aler st^. posteriJIBMfce. invaginations of the surface 

7. Section *ij^a mediaMMBFSo- of the epipodia ; p, the optic 

ventral md antcro -J ^fcrior ganglion ; q, the distal por- 

plane of an embi Jjjg|»the tion of the ridges which form 

same age as (4). the siphon, k being the basal 

8. View of t h^n terior face of portion of the same struct- 

an older ure ; y, the vesicle -like 


rudiment of the intestine dorsal area ; w in (5), the 

lormcd independently of the mantle-skirt commencing to 

parts connected with the be raised up around the area 

mouth, s, k, nt, and without of the sheli-.sac. In (7) tnes 

invagination ; s, rudiment points to the middle cell- 

of the salivary glands ; i in layer of the embryo, />/> to 

(7), the shell -sac at an earlier the outer layer, and h to the 

stage open (see fig. 36), now deep layer of fusiform cells 

closed up ; it, the open shell- which separates everywliere 

sac formed by an uprising the embryo from the yolk or 

ring-like growth of the centro- food-material lying within it. 

Between the mantle and the foot are two ridges which form the 
funnel, and their position shows them to be the epipodia. The 
otocysts and eyes arc formed as invaginations of ectoderm, the 
former behind the eyes, at the .sides of the funnel. All the nerve- 
centres. cerebral, visceral, pedal and optic, are formed as prolifera- 
tions of the ectoderm. At the sides ol the optic ganglia a pair of 
ectodermic invaginations are formed, which in the adult become the 
white bodies of the eyes, surrounding the ojitic ganglion. These are 
vestiges of laltual cerebral lobes which degenerate in the course of 
development. 

The coelomic cavity appears as a symmetrical pair of spaces in 
the mesoderm, right and left of the inte.stine. and from it grow out 
the gfmital ducts and the renal organs. The gonad develops from 
the wall of the coelom. 

Phylogrttv and Classification . — The order is divided into two sub- 
orders. Decajiotla and Ortopoda, by the presence or absence ol the 
tentacular arms. The Decajioda are more ada{>ted for swimming 
than the Octopoda, the body being usually provided with fins. In 
the former also there is generally an internal shell of considerable 
.size, often calcified, while m the Octopoda only the merest vestiges 
of a .shell rt‘main. There can be no doubt that the Octopoda were 
derived from the Decapoda, although from the absence of skeletal 
struct un‘s fossil re- 
mains of Octopods 
arc almost entirely 
unknown. Palac- 
octopus, however, 
occurs in the Cre- 
taceous, while shells 
of A rgonauta do not 
appear bt'fore the 
1 ’liocene. TJie De- 
capoda arc abund- 
antly represented in 
the Secondary for- 
mations by the Fig. 36. — Section through aboral end of 
itclemniiidae,\v\\09,o embryo of Loligo showing shell-sac still open, 
shell (fig. ig) con- Ectoderm ; w, mesoderm ; ni\ endoderm ; 

sists of a .straight shell-sac ; y. yolk, 

conical phragma- 

cone covered posteriorly by a very thick rostrum, and produced 
anteriorly into a thin long prodstracum which is only occasionallv 
preserved. In certain cases remains of the arms provided with 
hooks, and of the mk-.sac, have been recognized. I'lie Hrlemnitulae 
appear first in the Upper Trias, attain their maximum development 
in the Jurassic rocks, and are not continued into the Tertiary period, 
through represented in tht* Eocene by a few allied forms. 

There is no difficulty in deriving the typical existing Decapoda 
from lUlemnitidae, and many of the extinct forms may have been 
directly ancc.stral. Chitinoiis " pens ” like that of Loligo, however, 
begin to appear in the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, so tliat in this 
ca.se as in many others the parent form and the modified form 
existed contemporaneously, and the latter alone has survived. 
The oldest shells of the Sepia type are from the Eocene, and it is 
perhaps possible that the Sepiidae arose separately from the Belem- 
nites. 

It is a curious fact that no fo.ssil specimens of the genus Spirula 
have been found, but this may be due to the fact that it occurs only 
in deep water. At any rate there is no evidence that the shell of 
Spirula has lost a rostrum and a prodstracum ; its characters must 
be regarded as primitive, not secondary. In the characters of the 
protoconch and of the commencement of the siphuncle, the shell of 
Spirula agrees with that of the Ammonoids, and in both its position 
is ventral, although in most Ammonoids the shell being exogastric 
the ventral side is the convex or <‘xtemal. while in Spirula the shell 
is endogastric and the siphuncle internal. The fact that the shell 
is not completely enclosed by the mantle is also a primitive character. 

With regard to the general morphology of the Cephalopoda, it is 
difficult to reconcile the existence of two pairs of renal tubes as well 
as a pair of genital ducts in Nautilus with the view that the original 
Mollu.se was unsegmented and had only one pair of coelomoducts. 
Considering the great specialization, however, and high degree of 
organization of the Cephalopods, it is evident that the earliest 
Nautiloid whose remains are known to us must have had a long 
evolutionary history behind it, and such metamerism as exists may 
have been developed in the course of its ovm history. In the other 
direction the evidence seems to prove that the Dibranchiata with 
only two renal ducts have been derived from the Tctrabranchiata. 
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Suborder i. Decapoda. — Four pairs of ordinary non -retractile 
arms which are shorter than the body, and one pair of tentacular 
arms, situated between the third and fourth normal arms on each 
side and retractile within special pouches. Suckers pedunculated 
and provided with horny rings, on the tentacular arms confined 
usually to the distal extremities. Usually a well-developed internal 
shell, and lateral fins on the edges of the body. Heart in a coelomic 
cavity ; nidamentary glands usually present. 

Tribe I. Oifjopsida . — A wide aperture in the cornea. Two ovi- 
ducts in the female. In fossil genera and Spirula, shell has a multi- 
lociilar phragmacone with a siphiincle : initial chamlier globular 
and larger than the second chamber. The most ancient forms char- 
acterized by the small size of the rostrum and proostracum, and large 










Fig. 37.- 


-Riuht anti Ifft sections through embryos of Lolign. 
(Alter Lankester.) 


Same stage as fig. 35 (4). 

Same stage as fig. 35 (8) ; 
only the left side of the 
sections is dra\\Ti, and the 
food-material which occu- 
pies the space internal to 
the membrane ym is 
omitted. 

(d, Rectum, 
f.s'. Ink-sac. 
ep, Outer cell-layer. 
mes. Middle cell-layer. 
ym, Deep cell-layer of fusiform 
cells (yolk-membrane). 
ng, Optic nerve-ganglion. 
at, Otocyst. 

wh, The “ white body ” of the 
adult ocular capsule form- 


ing as an m\'agination of 
tlu? outer cell-layer. 
mtf. Mantle-skirt. 
g, Gill. 

ps, Pen-sac or shell-sac, now 

closed. 

dg. Dorsal groove. 
poc. Primitive optic vesicle, now 
closed (see fig. 34). 

/, Lens. 

1 , Retina. 

SLW, Second or anterior optic 

chamber still open. 
if, Iridean folds. 

C, The primitive invagination 

to form one of the otocysts, 
as seen in fig. 35 (5) and 
(f,). 


size of the phragmacone. In the living genera, except Spirula, the 
shell is a chitinous gladius. 

Fam. I. Delemnoteuthidae. Extinct ; shell with well -developed 
phragmacone, and rostrum merely a calcareous envelo|>e ; 
siphuncular necks directed backwards as in Nautiloidea ; ten 

equal arms provided with hooks. Pk*'agmoteuth%s,TTms. Belem- 

‘noteuthis, Jurassic and Cretaceous. Acanthoteuthis, Jurassic. 
Fam. 2. Aulacoceiatidae. Extinct: phragmacone with widely 
separated septa; rostrum well developed and claviform. 
Aulacocerax, Trias. Atractites, Trias and Jura.s.sic. Xtpha- 

ieuthis. Lias. , .^1. a 1 

Fam. 3. BeUmnitidae, Extinct ; phragmacone short with ventral 
siphuncle, prolonged dorsally into long proostracum ; rostrum 
large and cylindrical. Belemnites, 350 .species from Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. Diploconus, Upper Jurassic. 

Fam. 4. Belopteridae. Extinct ; rostrum and phragmacone 
well developed, phragmacone often curved ; initial chamber 
small. Belopiera,^oo&[ie, Bayanoteuthis,^ocenQ. Spirulirostra. 
Idioccnc 

Fam. 5. Spirulidae. Dorsal and ventral sides of posterior ex- 
tremity of shell uncovered by mantle ; no rostnini or pro- 
dstxacum ; shell calcareous, coiled endogastrically and siphun- 
culated ; fins posterior, Spirula, throe living species known, 
abyssal. 


Fam. 6. Ommato&trephidae. Shell internal and chitinous, ending 
aborally in a little narrow cone ; tentacular arms short and 
thick ; suckers with denticulate rings, Ommattystrephes, fins 
aboral, simple and rhomboidal, British. Ctenopteryx, fins 
pectinate, as long as the body ; Bathyteuthis, fins terminal, 
rudimentary ; tentacular arms, filiform ; abyssal, lihyncho- 
teuthis, tentacular arms united to form a beak-shaped appendage. 
Symplectoteuthis. Tracheloteuthis. Doridicus. Architeuthis \ this 
is the largest of Cephalopoda, reaching bo ft. in length including 
arms. 

Fam. 7. Thysanoteuthidae. Arms enlarged, bearing two row.s 
of suckers and filaments ; fins triangular, extending whole 
length of body. Thysanoteuthis, Mediterranean. 

Fam. 8. Onyckoteuthidae. Fins terminal ; tentacular arms long ; 
suckers with hooks. Onychoteuthis, book-bearing suckers on 
tentacular arms only. Enoploteuthis, hook-bearing suckers 
on all the arms. Veraiiya, body very short, tentacular arms 
atrophied in the adult, Mediterranean. Chaunoteutkis, body 
elongated, tentacular arms atrophied. Pterygioteuthis. A nets- 
troteuihis. Ahraha. Teleoteuthis. Lepidotenthi'<. 

Fam. 9. Gonatidae. Body elongated ; fins terminal ; radula 
with only two lateral teeth. Gonatus. 

Fam. 10. Cheirotenthidae. Tentacular arms long, not retractile ; 
resisting apparatus well developed. Cheimieuthis, suckers 
along the whole length of the tentacular arms. Doratopsis, 
body very long and slender with aboral spine, dorsal arms ver^,-^ 
short. HUtioteuthis, six dorsal arms united ^ membrane, 
photogenous organs present. Histiopsis, membrane of dorsal 



Fig. 38. — Octopodous Cephalopods ; one-fourth the natural size 
linear. 

A, Pinnoctopus cordiformis, Quoy and Gain (from New Zealand). 

B, Tremoctopus violaceus, Ver. (from the Mediterranean). 

C, Cranchia scabra, Owen (from the Atlantic Ocean ; one of 
Decapoda). 

D, Cirrkoteutkis Mulleri, Esch. (from the Greenland coast). 

arms only half-way up tlie arms, photogenous organs present. 
Calliteuthis, no brachial membrane, photogenous organs present. 
Grimalditeutkis, two fins on each side, no tentacular arms. 

Fam. IT. Cranchiidae. Eight normal arms, very short; eyes 
prominent ; fins small and terminal. Cranchia, body short, 

E urse-shaped, normal arms short, fins entirely aboral. Loligopsis, 
ody elongated, conical, tentacular arms slender. L$achia, 
tentacular arms absent, funnel without a valve. Taonius, body 
elongated, normal arms, rather short, eyes pedunculated. 

Tribe 2, Myopsida . — No aperture in the cornea. Left oviduct 
only developed in female. Internal shell without a distinct phrag- 
macone, calcified or simplv chitinous. 

Fam. 1. Sepiidae, Body wide and flat ; fins narrow, extending 
the whole length of tne body ; shell calcareous and laminated. 
Belose^a, a rudiment of rostrum and phragmacone present in 
shell. Eocene. Sepia, shell with a rostrum, British. Sepiella, 
shell without a rostrum. 
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CEPHEj^S— GER.AM 


i^ana. a. H&pAHidiw, *ihOr,t, rouiMiaid at ti>c ^ns 

BoufUltjO. iwi»erli«d i» .midaie .of bday-k»«lth ; (CM^oua, 
sni^ ^ ^fttooct. b^ajj umW ta jawtli* ciw^allv. 

rot iijuAteHii to tnanAlt*. fM^t^^nthis 

WMi ln^et 4 ihiiis„ sW^tUovt blMfU. 

3. IdMisp^kidac. ikjsiiy ♦waiftli smliuu^iiaiy ter- 

lELt^radl .sii«U aluva^t 4*5 ctn. Jong, 

Fam.4. Body short..; mantie luvUed to head 

aorsally ; no shell. Sc/yiadanuw, Pacific Ocean. SepUdoidea, 
A^uatralian. 

P«on. 5. Luiigiuidw^ Body cjongatod and ic;o«ji|(;al ; -hari ^t%«ding 
forward beyond tlv* twiddle of bodydetmth ; alioU .chdanoiis, 
waU-^v^pttcL J.uligv, triaqgulajr, abonal, ihiililsh. Sfino- 
founded, ♦swrtoadijog along tu'bolu iof Itodydnn’gth. 
^oltiUHS. U)^mcHla. The following ^osail^eta, Jcnowc only 
by imar ^ckuii and i»k-»ac, have .beofi placed near X.oligo : — 
Uulhopsus, iWoteuthis and CuotmOMf Jdas ; Mfyilomuhis, 
CretaoBouo,; IJastotenthis, Jura.%icand,CreUcaou$. 

Suborder 2. Octopoda.— O nly four f>air« of arms, all wnilar 
and .ionRctt* «l»fi the body. BtiOy blwct ^nd rauAded .abofttlly. 



Fig. jg.^Paiaanctopus the Addeiit ^onr»d J^rora 

the CratoceouBrrooks of Lrlmnon. tAJtfr.H. Woodwold.) 

Sadeers dfiSsile. > joot. icontiiiiitti in.jOCMtloni. ^iO' tiitiftf ruyit n ry 


TriJ»« 1; 'uaitfeid>^l>>y a\je«lttplete 

nipmbntne;; FiM/6a'slil*8<irfibocfyi n; ' i ►r'.^ r 

Fam. ^ ttthw^'Snflc of 

;the pixrnitepn^, l&ge, 

‘pelagid, OpisifinMdmi: n-:, yln^' 

sea ” 


.. OVCfc. 


l;ened', MritH >mWi 5 nfe; tfel 


a. I ampyrotenthis,^UTAlifi. Paiae(}ctdhu!i',.io^t*C^teti 
^4, ■TTi,m,Msiuf.il^m Jirtiterit;" ¥Jo An*. "'? , •» r 




rr>n^ - ■ r jjk, Idv.* {h«f*> 


,». A^laposiidae.^ All nuns wetted by laenilijraae ; piantle 
to head by .dorsal bf a 4 a»d lateral xomnaissurcs. 

.Fnfn, 3. ,Qct(^q 4 ^iu. ,A,WiS Jonjg land eqnal. without membrane ; 
J^tqcotylus not autotoaiW- No ct^ihaht^ aq.uiferous pores. 
Oi;to^.us. two .i 30 w, 4 i pi ^utJeers qd .egfdi arnj, British. EMtne, 
,^lc row of (Slicker^ pn ea.cb awn. $Cf^eurgu$, Pinnoctopup. 
Ciatopus. JapetcUa. 

Fam. 4. PJ^iloncxi(iae, JJeptopQtylus ,autoh)i?>qus : arms uneoiial 
m Jiiae ; ai^uiferous j¥?res ,on head and funnel. Tremoctopus, 
two dorhaJ pairb of arms ^united by pieipbrane. Ocythoe, without 
4 iitQi:bragh;pJ membriw. 

Fam. 5. ^ r^pnax^idas. ^ie.ctO(xdyJns autotomous ; •no inter- 
brachial membrane ; extremities of dorsal arms in femah’ 
expanded and secreting a shell ; males very small, w'ithout 
shell. Argonaiita, 

Literature.- TTse has been freely made above of the article by 
E. Ray l^mkester, on Mollusca, in the yth edition of this Encyclo- 
pedia. hor the cluef modem w'ork.s, see Bashford Dean, " .\V)tes 
on Living Nautilus." Amer. Nat. xxxv., igoi ; Arthur Willey 
“Contribution to the Natural Historj^ of the Pearly Nautilus/' 
A. Willey’s Zoological PestUts, pt. vi. (ii><)2) ; Foord. Cat. Fossil 
Cephalopoda in British Museum ; Alpheiis Hyatt, “ Fossil Cephalo- 
pods of the Museum of Comp. Zoology.” BulU Mus, Comp. Zool. 
(Cambridge, U.t;.. i8b8) : Jalta, “ I Cefalopodi viventi nel gollo di 
Napoli,''^ hnima und Flora des Mfes von Nenpel, xxiii. (1800) ; 
Joiibin, “ C 4 ptuilopodeB de I’utlantique nord,” “ Cf'ph. de la Pnnecsse 
Alice.” Camp. sd. Albert 7 ^ de Monaco, ix. (1895). xxii. (igoo) ; 
Paul I’el.seneer. ” Mollusca, ” in the Tieatise on Zoology, edited by 
E. Ray Lank eater. ’ (J. J. C.) 

CEPOTUS, m Greek mythology, tlie father of Andromeda 
; in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (^tJi century b.c.) and Aral us (.^rcl 
century u.c:.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in this constellation, 
Tycho T), and Hevelius 51 . The most interesting star in it is 

CcpJiei, a remarkable double star, the brighter component of 
which i» a shoijt period variable ( 5*37 days), with a range in 
magnitude of 3»7 to 4-9 ; it is also a spectroscopic\binary. 

CEPHISODO^^US, the na^ of the father and of the son of 
Praxiteles, both sculptors like himself. The forpier must have 
flourished aliout 400 * 4 }. r, A noted work of his was Peace bearing 
the infant Wealtl^, of ^hich nf<?upy Munich. Peace is a 

Madonna-like figure of a. somewhat conservative tvpc ; the child 
•Wealth is lef 5 .s .successful. C'cphisodotHS also anade, like bis son, 
a figure of Hermes carrying the child I)ion>^us, unless indeed 
ancient critics have made two wpjks vf one. He pjadc certain 
^ittttuesjor Ahe dity of M^alopolis, foim.ded in 370 BiC. Of the 
work of the younger Cephisodotus, iais ^andson, we have no 
remains ; he was a prolific .sculptor of the latter part of the 4 th 
century B.g., espjeciilly noted for portraits, of Menander, the 
orator Lycurgus, and otl^ers (sec |. Overbcck, AtUike SthrifF 
(juellefi, p. 255 ). 

€ERAM {Strang), an island of the Dutch East Indies, in the 
Molucca group, lying abo^t fS., and between 12 f 45 ' and 131 ® 
iu, fte I©iagth is a little over aoo m., its greatest breadth about 
.50 m,, And its area, inokiding neighbouring islets, 6651 sq. m. 

consists oi two pur$s, Great Ceram and Little Ceram or 
Iluyamohel, united by the isthmus of Taruno ; and, for ad- 
<mni&luitove,pueposes},fiS'a€«^^ r««idancy of Ainboynju, 

being divided into Kairalu or West Ceram, Wahoi.. and Amafaiu, 
*th® jjoTthern and tl^e southern parts of Middle Ceram, and Warn 
pr.'EJtstcpi Ceram- No cb^h oi mountains str;etches 

jv^ttand.east. jfebrougb the islan«,ibutf.ne^i;;tbe (norlh coast hills, 
*‘ising » 3 ®® to^ 26 oo ft.,slopo«teeply to the .shew^. Near theieouth 
coas^; west oHhe Bay of Elpepttteh, a complex mass of mountains 
focme a pyrj^i^j rish;ig ito, nearly 5000 ft. 

The isthmus connecting the two parts of thq i.s)and is very 
fftatarow^iamhliBa a^hei^t o^jonly ^da.to 49 ».ft. IImi. chiei txavers 
^cn^Wrth artff’sooth into bavfi, Imit^Kre payigabk* -only for a few 

‘foiled ramy. isyVe^ ^avy, 

in,, (mew aniiu^) (api thej^putb coast, jpn.the 
'north coast idie bays.^ Savai and>^Qirttrare.uutc«Ssibie for small 
•ViisaelSi ^ The '^htit^cal^StTOetdifts) chiefly oF eniptivc 

rop^.-^4 ,<Jiy^tdb^ejlifl[^p^^opg^ ifi 4^1ar.^;tgtt;bat; bt ribrthern 
^beyna^, i )Ia the l?^cjcti^x^.stal- 

KndqiihaU^ sUtukur toothatl^IBuniorBei^d hctjapringiiOccur, 

4 ^. persons 
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perished in theearthquake of 1:9994 A large part of the interiuris 
rovered with dense forests^ and except along the coast tbe popu- 
lation is scanty. For the naturaliBt C^am is without much 
intjerest, lacking characteristic specks or ataundance of spochnens. 
The Bandainese pay oocasiniud visits to shoot heaiv and deer'; 
there are mimhers of wild goats and cattle ; and among birds are 
mentioned casso>waries, cockatoos, herds of paradise, and the 
swallows that furnish ^ible nests, A large number of fish are 
to be found in the various rivers ; and as early as ih6o no iewer 
than 213 Bpodes were described. The most valuable timber tree 
is the iron-wood. Rice, maize, coooHDOts, sugar-oane and a 
variety of fruits are grown ; and some tobacco is exported to 
Europe ; but by far tl^e most importaiit production is the sago 
palm, which grows abundantly in tlie swampy districts, especially 
of Eastern Ceram, and furnishes a vast suf^y of food, not tmly 
to Oemm itself, but to other islands to the east. The Dutch 
have established cocoa and coffee plantations at various poizrtB. 
The coast * villages are inhabited \yy a mixed Malay popula- 
tion, Buginese, Macassars, Balinese and other rtices of the 
archipelago. Tl\e interior is ooaipied by the aborigines, a people 
of Papuan stock. They are saviages and head -hunters, ' 1 ^ 
mtiHMluction 'of Christianity was hampered by the botteful 
influenoe -of a sc^cret society called the iCakiaii Union, to which 
pagans, Mahommedans and Christians indocrimiziately attached 
themselves ; and it has several tknes cost the Dutch authori- 
ties ('onsidcrabile e^rts to frustrate their madtioations (see 
Tijdsfkn'fl van ind., ^Uth year). The total population is 
estimated at 100,000, induding izpoo ChriEtuinB and i6.,ooio 
Mahnmmcdams. 'fhe chief settlements are Savai at the north 
and Elpaputeh at the south end of the isthmus of Tanmu. 
There was a Dutch fort at Kambetio, on the west aids of Little 
Ceram, as early as 1646, • 

CBRAMICS, or Kkramycs (Gr. wepapos, eaTibhenwaDc),agcneral 
term for the study of the art of pottery, ft is Judopted for this 
purpose Ixvth m French (tJramdque) and ha GermazL(iC«fiAV»ife), and 
thus ha« its convenience in Englisili as represewting an inter- 
national fomi of descriptftOB for a study which owes nBUich to the 
art experts of ail nations, though ceramic and “ ceraraks 
do not appear in English as technical terms till the middle of the 
jpth century. 

The word “ pottery " (Fr. peterieii an its widest «ense includes 
all objects fashFioned from clay and then iurdened by fire, though 
there is a growing tendency to restrict the wtwd to die commooeT 
iirliclcs of this great class and to apply the word “ porcelasn ” to 
all the ifiner varieties. This teudoiWy .is to ibe rieprecated, as it is 
funded on a misconception ; the wood poced^ ” shonodd only 
be applied to certain well-mathed vmktiesjofpcxtteTy, The very 
existence of pottery is dependent Jon two araportant natur^ 
properties rtf that great and widespread group of nxicky or earthy 
substances known «« days, viz. the property of pla-Siticity '(the 
power of being readily il^aded «r moulded while moist), and 
the property of being converted when fined into one of the most 
mdestructiblc of ordinary things. 

I'he dlays form such an important ipwp nf mineral sabstances 
that the reader must refer to the'ertiale L^AT for an account of 
their ocxjurrcnce, com position and ^properties. Jh^tbis article we 
shall only deal with the various olays as JChey itttve ollected the 
proWems of the potter throughout the ages, 'Tlic^ilays found on 
or close to tbe earth’s auriace ai^eiso' 'varied iri tsoniposition and 
properties that we may see incthoihane otf ;the vital factors that 
has determined the nature 'df the^poctery of >dilfikrent countcies 
and diflerewt peoples. The\^viffy4n 
neSs, colour arid textiire4iifjAe«if«^p^«dttct^4!l^ughla^a^ 
iimly wide range. To-day the fine, plastic, white-burning clays of 
th^ '“Sputh Eh^rtd ttre* (i!^d\ia^*^yer^Sqr^ 

Ipj) ttw fabrication 
ikhkh has only been 

^e^i^huemury/ pottera ©Jtotty/ctorfdxmb^^ 

1 The archaeologist is frequently puzzled as to tli» ip ttobatf fq k# hr 


iimeral BvobOim ^mkivB races ai maiakmd, 

whether ul remote .ages or txC ti0^y» toede perforce »uch clay a# 
Hound on the euHace'of the ground, cr by some dver-hed^apd 
wi>th the rudimentaiy prepacaSMMa o£ sprcaaiii^ it out on a 
slabif necessary oikI p^ing cut any rocky ihAgirAea.ts (^.appreci- 
able shoe, than beating at with tha hands, wilh stones or boards^ or 
treadiisg k with the feet to render it iiiriy uniform in oonoistencyj 
proceeded to faahion it kite such ^shapes as need ur fancy 'diertated. 
Fired in an open fire, or in thee most rudimentary foemuf potter's 
kilsL, such pottery may be butfi, drab, brown or jced— oflid these 
from imperfect firing become smoked^ grey or black, iiow many 
generatioiis of men, of any racc^ handed on thek painful^ 
acquired bits of knowledge iltefore this earliest stage was passed^ 
we can never know ; but here and there, whera the circuiaastaacas 
were favourable or the race was quick of observation^ ore cajs 
trace in thn work of prehistoric man in many countries a gradually 
advan(3iQg akill haied on uirreased technical knowledge. For 
ages tools and methiKis remafned of the simplest— 4 ihe fingers 
for shaping or building tip vessels, a piece of mot or baaket- 
work for giving initial support to a more ambitious vase)— ^unbU 
some original genius of the tribe finds that by starting to ,^uld up 
his pot nn the fiattened side of >a boulder he can turn hk snppco't 
so as to brir^ every part in succession under hk hand, and lo I 
the potter's wheel is invented— Hoot brought down froiti heaven by 
Q8ke >of the gods to a favoured raee, as the myths of all the older 
crvilbatiiuns or barbarisms, £gyptkn,Chaldaean,<Gfeek,.Scythian, 
and Chinfise have faibled, hast Ixicn from the brain and hand of 
mam stxtuggling to fulfil his ahottod task. 

Fonneriy every writer on tbe hktory of pottery seemed to 
imagine that the very rudest pottery must have been the invien* 
tion of Egyptian, Chinese or some other distinct race fr(Mn which 
tbe knowledge radiated to all the <ethef races of dte pr«h»itioiic 
world No ooRception tiould 'be more orroneous. SiAoe the 
middle^f tbeirgdaoenteiry voseaveb baa estabUsbed ibeyond doubt 
that wherever clay was found men became p<Htensof aeQrt, '}u6t 
as they became huflaters, (^ampenters, smiths, dec., by sheer force of 
need md «l<»wly'gatlier^ tt^itiou. The siot yet exploded view 
that Egypt nr Assyria was .the special cradle . of this art, and that 
the potibi^ of the Greeks and Bomoois directly de»cen(had from 
sndh a poii^ stock, caonot survive in view <i>f the .mcontestsable 
evidence that pottery was made by the prehistoric fMsopka <0/ 
what we mow call 'Greece, Italy, fipaia and other countries, loiig 
before they ware aware ihaX any other peoples livfed on the earth 
than toemselves. 


F'or centuries thk simple handmade pottery was hardened ^ 
diyit^ m the stin,rsDil!hatit would serve for the stcxrage oLdried 
goain,dtc., but thainDroaiing rise of fire would eoon bring out the 
asnaxing iact that a hoked relay vessel bocaane as hard ;as rstone. 
Then, too, come ^the knowledge that even in one (district toll the 
tkyB>(iidamtfireto thetmie <^our,and ceiour decoration «atoisq> 
in Biredexkiibriig or smearii^ some clay or tsairth(a ruddle or 
bdlepechaps)^ wl^h was:£ou^ togivea height red or buff cokMUf 
im vessels ahoaped in clufieiMMsfloured clayr-^most preefiops pf all 
were little deposits of white clay which kept their purity .uiuudlwd 
thrjanghithefiiB,— and by ithese primitive means the races >crf /the 
dawn anada tinek iiVMres. Gn rthis substructure aU the i^tierM 
of the last ioeur td&ouaaAd years rhas- been built, for behiad.iaS 
Egyptian, Gre^ror Cbinflse rpotteiy five find the same primitdxa 
finindatiaiBS. ' , ' ■ <1 

Wt mow leach'iixe ^leginniiigs Pf (recorded history, and as 
great jsatiais of llhe paatiienKEge. from ;the shadows they each 
develop tbe potteristartiin on indarvidual wsay. .The .Egyptiasia 
eifOlve ’schBiiicis zd glnwiag feoloui^briUtant glazes finr^ 
obiei^si,) sbapedHlvsajsdibW ^ether rtrith afittle .day/or^otBBl^ 
caivedi^om^niidni aristanesjf^Ho^GiB^Sfprodi^^ mteTvm 


df 'fejcai^lb U ntade''in driijrilil 

some btUar^ieeaMa 

9 VQieK>vlepoMcS.mIstfiteivBt}lK>dyfl!>f obtained hst)t|e 

are t»dy w^rifitedlon ifeif utth bi puipbliQ 
thmcfidjtrtottahbagd^atEfcat^ nmigrtSihrl hpprdximatafH: D 




ftriwered, where how 
'rej^ltrhuhii^t?d ’ldth&t3 
itwon iritCh Bi pUlpoilQ 

hpprdximptafH: D 
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of plastic form, and then, excited by their growing skill in metal 
work, turn the plastic clay into imitations of metal forms. These 
nations are overthrown, and the Romans spread some knowledge 
— only a tincture, it must be confessed — over all the lands they 
hold in fee ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from Egypt 
to the Wall of Hadrian, they set alight potters^ fires that have 
never since been extinguished. The Roman empire falls, and 
over Europe its pottery is forgotten along with its greater 
achievements ; yet still pottery-making goes on in a very simple 
way, to be slowly revived and modified once more by the com- 
munities of monks, who, in later centuries, replace the Roman 
legion's as the great civilizing influence in Europe. Meantime 
Egypt and the nearer East continued, in a debased form, the 
splendours of their glorious past, and glazed and painted pottery 
was still made by traditional methods. What part the Byzantine 
civilization and the Persians played during this obscure time, we 
are only just beginning to realize ; but we now know that many 
interesting kinds of decorated pottery were made at Old Cairo, at 
Alexandria, at Damascus, in Syria, Anatolia and elsewhere (on 
which the later Moslem potters founded their glorious works), 
at a time when all over Europe crocks of simple red or drab clay, 
covered only with green and >ellow lead-glazes, were the sole 
evidence of the potter’s skill. What the Arab conquests destroyed, 
and what their breath quickened into life, we can only guess ; 
but the fact is indisputable that with the Mahommedan con- 
quests there came a time when the potter’s art of the Occident 
reached its highest expression, and when methods and knowledge 
hitherto confined to Egypt, Syria and Persia were spread from 
Spain and the south of France to India — even, it may be, into 
China. 

Meantime, in the farther East, the Chinese — the greatest race 
of potters the workl has ever seen — were quietly gathering 
strength, until from their glazed, hard-fired pottery there emerged 
the marvellous, white translucent porcelain, one of the wonders 
of the medieval world. 

With the dawn of the 15th century of our era, the state of 
affairs was practically this ; — In European countries proper we 
find rudely fashioned and decorated wares in which we can trace 
the slow development of a native craft from the superposition 
of Roman methods on the primitive work of the peoples. The 
vessels were mostly intended for use and not for show ; were 
clumsily fashioned of any local clay, and if glazed at all then only 
with coarse lead-glazes, coloured yellow or gnen ; in no ca.se 
above the level of workmanship of the travelling brick- or tile- 
maker. 'i'he finest expression of this native style is to be found 
in the Gothic tile pavements of France, Germany and England, 
where all the colours are due to the clays and there is no approach 
to painting. In the Moslem countries — including the greater 
part of Spain and Sicily, Egypt and the nearer East, probably 
even to the veiy centre of Asia — pottery was being made either 
of whitish clay and sand, or of a light reddish clay coated with a 
white facing of fine clay or of tin-enamel, on which splendid 
decorative patterns in vivid pigments or brilliant iridescent 
lustres were painted. 

As early as the 12th century or our era this superior artistic 
pottery of the Moslem nations had already attracted the notice of 
Europeans as an article of luxury for the wealthy ; and we may 
well believe the traditional accounts that Saracen potters were 
brought into Italy, France and Burgundy to introduce the 
practice of their art, while Italian potters certainly penetrated 
into the workshops of eastern Spain and elsewhere, and gathered 
new ideas. In Italy certainly, and in the south of France 
probably, efforts weVe continuously in progress to improve the 
nativ e wares by coating the vessels with a white “ slip ” and 
drawing on them rude, painted patterns in green, yellow and 
purplish black. The increasing intercourse with Spain, in war 
and peace, also introduced the use of tin-enamel after the fashion 
of the famous Hispano-Moresque wares, and by the end of the 
14th century a knowledge of tin-enamel was widespread in Italy 
and paved the way to the glorious painted majolica of the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries. From Italy and Spain, France and Holland, 
Germany, and finally, though much later, England learnt this art, 
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and the tin-enamelled pottery of middle and northern Europe, so 
largely made during the 17th and i8th centuries, was the direct 
offshoot of this movement of the Italian Renaissance.^ 

During the 15th and i6th centuries Chinese porcelain also 
began to find its way into Europe, and by the whiteness of its 
substance and its marvellous translucence excited the attention 
of the Italian majolists and alchemists. The first European 
imitation of this famous oriental porcelain of which we liave 
indubitable record was made at Florence (1575-1585) by alche- 
mists or potters working under the patronage, and, it is said, with 
the active collaboration of Francesco de’ Medici. This Florentine 
porcelain was the first of those distinctively European wares, 
made in avowed imitation of the Chinese, which form a connect- 
ing link between potter)'’ and glass, for they may be considered 
either as pottery rendered translucent or as glass rendered 
opaque by shaping and firing a mixture containing a large 
percentage of glass with a very little clay. After the cessation of 
the Florentine experiments we know of no European porcelain 
for nearly a century, though the importation of Chinese porcelain 
had largely increased owing to the activity of the various “ India ’ 
companies, 'rhe next European porcelain, made like the 
Florentine of glass and clay, was that of Rouen {1673) and St 
Cloud (1696); and during the i8th century artificial glassy 
porcelain was made in France and England largely, and in other 
countries experimentally. German experimenters worked in 
another direction, and the first porcelain made in Europe from 
materials similar to the Chinese was produced at Meissen by 
Bdttger (1710-1712). During the i8th century not only was 
there a very large trade in imported Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, but there was a great development of porcelain 
manufacture in Europe ; and in every country factories were 
estahlisHed, generally under royal or princely patronage, for the 
manufacture of artificial porcelain like the French, or genuine 
porcelain like the German. The Ivnglish made a departure in 
the introduction of a porcelain distinct from either, though 
adding calcined ox -hones to the other ingredients ; and this 
English bone-porcelain — a well-marked species — is now largely 
made in America, France, Germany and Sweden as well as in 
England. 

By the end of the ] 8th century the risks and losses attendant 
on the manufacture of the French glassy porcelain had caused its 
abandonment, and a porcelain made from natural materials like 
the Chinese has since been generally made on the continent of 
Europe. 

The older tin-enamelled wares — derived from the Hispano- 
Moresque and the Italian majolica — so largely made in France, 
Holland, Germany and elsewhere during the 17 th and i8th 
centuries, met with a fate analogous to that of the J^Venrh 
porcelain. Tin- enamelled earthenware is always a brittle 
substance, soon damaged in regular use ; so that, when, in the 
middle of the i8th century, the English potter first appeared as a 
serious competitor with a fine white earthenware of superior 
durability and precision of manufacture, the old painted faience 
gradually disappeared between the upper millstone of European 
porcelain and the nether millstone of English earthenware. 

The 19th century witnessed a great and steady growth in the 
output of porcelain and pottery of all kinds in Europe and the 
United States. Mechanical methods were largely called in to 
supplement or replace what had hitherto remained almost pure 
handicraft. The English methods of preparing and mixing the 
materials of the body and glaze, and the English device of replac- 
ing painted decoration by machine printing, to a large extent 
carried the day, with a great gain to the meclmnical aspects of the 

* It must always be borne in mind that, side by side with the 
production of artistic wares in all countries, the traditional craft 
of the village pot-maker continued, and has probably been less 
interfered with than is generally imagined, except in the British 
Isles. Any country market-place in Spain, Italy, Greece, France, 
Germany, or Holland is provided to-day with a simple peasant 
pottery ’little removed in its forms, its decorations, or its technical 
skill from the country work of the -middle ages. In England the 
cheapness of machine-made pottery has largely destroyed such 
village industries. 
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work and in many cases with an entire extinction of its ai:tistic 
spirit. Even the hand-work that still remained was lairgely 
aJffected by the growing dominance of machinery ; and the 
painting, gilding and decoration of pottery and porcelain, in the 
first half of the 19th century, became everyivhere mechanical and 
hackneyed. During the latter half of the 19th century another 
influence was fortunately at work. Side by side with the increas- 
ing mechanical perfection of the great bulk of modern pottery 
there grew up a school of innovators and experimentalists, who 
revived many of the older decorative methods that had fallen 
into oblivion and produced fresh and original work, in certain 
directions even beyond the achievements of the past. The 20th 
century opened with a wider outlook among the potters of Europe 
and America, In every country men were striving once again to 
bring back to their world-old craft something of artistic taste 
and skill. 


Methods , — All primitive pottery, whether of ancient or 
of modem times, has been made by the simplest methods. The clay, 
dug from the earth's surface, was or is prei)arcd by beating and 
kneading with the hands, feet or simple mallets of stone or wood ; 
stones and hard particles were picked out ; and the mass, well 
tempered with water, was used without any addition. From this 
clay, vessels were shaped by scooping out or cutting a solid lump 
or ball, by building up piece by piece and smoothing down one layer 
upon another or by squeezing cakes of clay on to some natural object 
or prepared mould or form. The potter’s wheel, though very 


ancient, was a comparatively 
ently by irany races of men. 



Fig. I.— Potter mould- 
ing a vessel on the wheel 
(from a painting in a tomb 
atXhebesabout iSooB.c.). 
Compare the wheel on the 
left in fig. 5. 


late invention, arrived at independ- 
In its simplest form it was a heavy 



Fio. 2, — Potter's wheel of 
the time of the I'tolemies, 
moved by the foot (from a 
wall-relief at Philae). Com- 
pare fig. 5, the wheel on the 
right. 


disk pivoted on a central point to be set going by the hand, as the 
workman squatted on the ground ; and it may be seen to-day in 
India, Ceylon, Ciiina or Japan, in all its primitive simplicity (see 
fig. 1). Tliis form of potter's wheel was the only one knowm until 
about the Christian era, and then, in Egypt apparently, the improve- 
ment was introduced of lengthening the spindle wliich carries the 
lhr(.>wing-wlie«‘l and mounting on it near the base a much larger disk 
which the potter could rotate wdth his foot, and so have both hands 
free for the manipulation of the clay (fig. 2). No further advance 
seems to have been made before the 17th century, when the wheel 
was spun by means of a cord working over a pulley ; and though a 
steam-driven wheel was introduced in the middle of the 19th century, 
tills form remains the best for the production of fine pottery. 

A prevalent misconception with regard to the potter’s wheel 
needs correction. For anything beyond very simple shapes it is 
imjiossible to carry the work to completion on the wheel at one 
operation as is generally imagined. All that the potter can do while 
the clay is soft enough to “ throw ” on the wheel is to get a rough 
shape of even thickness. This operation completed, the piece is 
removed from the wheel and set aside to dry. When it is about 
leather- liard, it may be re-centred carefully on the w'heel (the old 
jiractice), or placed in a horizontal lathe (since lOth century) and 
turned down to the exact shape and polished to an even, smooth 
surface. The Greek vase-makers were already adepts in what is 
often reckoned a modern, detestable practice. Many Greek vases 
have obviously been “ thrown ” in separate sections, and when these 
had contracted and hardened sufficiently they were luted together 
with slip, and the final vase-shape was smoothed and turned down 
on the wheel, and even polished to as fine a degree of mechanical 
finish as the modem potter ever attains. So too with the Chinese ; 
many of their forms have been made in two or three portions, subse- 
quently joined together and finished on the outside as one piece. 
Indeecl, it is remarkable how the Greeks and Chinese had discovered 
for themselves many devices of this kind which are generally held 
up to opprobrium as the debased methods of a mechanical age. 


Always it should be borne in mind that the shaping of pottery by 
“ pressing cakes of clay into moulds is much older than me potter^e 
wheel, and has always been the method of making shapes other than 
those in the round. The modem method of ** casting pottery*by 
pouring slip, a fluid mixture of clay and water, into absorbent moulds 
seems to have originated in England about the middle of the i8th 
century ; and this too is a genuine potter's method which does not 
merit the disapproval with which it has been generally regarded 
by writers on the potter’s art. 

In all ages the work of the “ thrower *’ or ** presser " has been 
largely supplemented by the modeller, who alters the shape, and 
applies to it handles, .spouts or modelled accessories at will. 

Firing , — The firing of pottery has become in modem times such a 
specialized branch of the manufacture that the student can only be 
referred here to the technological works mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy at the end of this 
article. It is, however, 
necessary that we should 
briefly describe the earlier 
forms of potters’ kilns 
used by the nations whose 
pottery counts among the 
treasures of the collector 
and the antiquary. Hero 
again we now know that 
the primitive types of kiln 
used l)y the potters of 
ancient Egypt or Greece 
have not vanished from 
the earth ; it is only in 
the civilized countries of 
the modem world that 
they have been replaced 
by improved and perfected 
devices. The jiotters of 
the North-West Provinces 
of India use to-day a kiln 
practically identical with 
that depicted in severest 
silhouette on the rock- 
tombs of Thebes ; and the 
.skilful Japanese remain 
content with a kiln very 
similar to the one shown 
in fig. 3. This Greek type 
of kiln was improved and Fig. 3.-' Early Greek pottery-kiln, 
enlarged by the Romans, about 700-600 n.c. (from a painted 
and its use seems to have votive tablet found at Corinth, now in 
been introduced wherever the Louvre). The section shows the 
pottery was made under probable construction of the kiln, 
their sway, for remains of 

Roman kilns have been found in many countries (see fig. 4), With the 
end of Roman dominance we have ample evidence that their technical 
methods fell into disuse, and the northern European potter of the 
period from the 6th to the 12th century had to build up his methods 



Fig. 4. — Roman kiln found at Castor. The low arch is for the 
insertion of the fuel ; the pots rested on the perforated floor, made 
of clay slabs ; the top of the kiln is missing, — it was probably a 
dome. 

afresh, and improved kilns were invented. The general type of 
medieval potter's kiln is illustrated for us in the manuscript of an 
Italian potter of the 16th century, now in the library of the victoria 
and Albert Mu >rum * (fig. 5). Kilns of a different type, horizontal 
reverberatory kilns, were used for making the hard-fired pottery of 


^ I ire libri dell' Arte del Vasa jo, by Cipriano Piccolpasso of Castel 
Durante, a.d. 1548. 
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£urop« (Rhenish stoneware, ftc.), as well as lor Chinese porcelain 
and tne earliest German porcelains. With the organisation of pot tery 
as a factory industry in tlie i8th century, improved kilns were intro- 
dnoed. and the type of kiln now so largely used in civilized countries 
is practically a vertical reverberatory lumace of circular section, 
from lo to 22 it, in diameter and ot similar height, capable, there- 
fore, of containing at one firing a quantity of pottery tliat would 
have formed tlie output of a medieval potter for a year. Kvery 
device that can be thouglit of for the betlei utilization of heat and 



i'lG. 3. - i \No Jornis ol Italian potter’s wheels, alxiut 1540. 


its even distribution throughout the kiln or oven has l»een experi- 
mented with : and, though the results have been most successful 
from the ])oinl of view of the potter, even the most recent coal-fired 
ov»‘ns remain very wasteful types of apparatus, the amount of 
available heat being relatively small lo the fuel consumption. Gas- 
lired kilns and ovens are now being used or experimented with in 
every country, and their jierfection, which cannot be far distant, 
AS ill improve the most vital of the potter’s processes both in certainty 
anrl <‘conomy. 

Glazes . — wc are ne\'er likely to know w-hen glaze (I'.e, a coating of 
firecl glass) was first applied to pottery, though the present state of 
knowledge would incline us to the opinion that the earliest glazed 
objects we possess are those of ancient Egypt, t but the practice 
may have been originated independently wherever a knowledge of 
the elements of glass-making had spread, as all the early glazes 
were of the alkaline type, which must first be fused into a glass 
before they can be applied to pottery. 

Many primitive races seem to have burnished their pottery after 
it was fired, in order to get a glossy surface ; and in other cases the 
surface was rendered shining and waterproof by coating it with 
waxy or resinous substances which were often coloured. It is 
possible that the black varnish of Greek vases was obtained by such 
a method, and though that point is not settled, we have many type.s 
of primitive pottery, lx»th modern and ancient, which are coated in 
this way. Such a coating is only a substitute for glaze in the work of 
lieoples' who do not know or have not mastered the technical secrets 
of true glazes. We can only consider as glazes those definite super- 
ficial layers of molten material which have been fired on the clay 
substance. Glazes arc as varied as the various kinds of pottery, 
and it must never be forgotten that each kind of pottery is at its 
l^est with its appropriate glaze. The earliest known glazes (ligyjitian 
and Assyrian) were silicates of soda and lime containing^ very little 
alumina and no lead. Such glazes are very uncertain in use, and 
ran only be applied to pottery unusually rich in silica (i.c. deficient 
in clay). Consequently these alkaline glazes cannot be used on 
ordinary clay wares, and when they have bccai used successfully, Ihe 
c la V has always been coated with a surface layer of highly siliceous 
substance {e.g. the so-called Persian, Rhodian, Syrian and Egyptian 
pottery of the early middle ages). The fact that glazes containing 
leafl -oxide would adhere to ordinary pottery when alkaline glazes 
would not was discovered at a very early jjeriod ; for lead glazes 
were extensively used in Egypt and the nearer East in Ptolemaic 
times, and it is significant that, though the Romans made singularly 
little use of glaz(‘S of any kind, the pottery that succeeded theirs, 
either in western Europe* or in the Byzantine empire, was generally 
covered with glazes rich in lead. Throughout Europe, and over the 
greater part of the world, leaded glazes have been continuously used 
and improved for all ordinary pottery, and it is only with certain 
special hard-fired types of ware that they have yet been successfully 
replaced. Chinese porcelain and all the European porcelains made 
bv analogous methods are fired at so high a temperature that a glaze 
of felspar softened by lime and silica is found most suitable for them, 
and the hard-tir^d stc* jwares, rich in silica, are often glazed with a 
salt glaze, or a melttffljjiilkh rich in oxide of iron. 

Every kind of plalttm clay (the mixture of clay, sand, flint, &c. , 
from which the p^fflfmiapes his wares) has its own type of glaze, 
and from the eat tf l ff time down to our own what the potter could 
produce in form 4|^|»ze or colour has been largely decided for him 
by the clay maluMmt his command. With any 'good plastic clay 

* The earliest gtfiafd objects found in Egyptian tombs (once 
dignified by the name of Egyptian porcelain) are hardly to lie called 
pottery at all, though we have no other name for them. The 
material is largely sand held together by a little clay and glass. 
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which cannot he fired at the highest tcmjierature, lead glazes have 
always proved the most practicable. A similar clay, to which large 
quantitie.s of sand arc added, may be glazed by the vapours of 
common salt ; and mixtures rich in felspar, like Chinese or E.urojiean 
porcelain, can be glazed by melting felspathic materials upon them. 
Naturally tho.se species of pottery which are the hardest fired are the 
most durable — the glazes of hard porcelain are more unchangeable 
than lead glazes, and these in their turn than alkaline glazes. 

The most irn port ant types of glaze are (i) alkaline glazes {e.g. 
Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, &c.), the oldest and most uncertain ; 
(2) lead glazes, the most widesjiread in use and the best for all 
ordinary puqio.se.s ; (3) felspathic glazes, the gkizes of hard-fired 
porcelains, generally unsnited to any ollu-r material ; (4) .salt glaze, 
produced by vapours of common salt, the si>ecial glaze of stonewares. 
Many intermediate glazes have been devised to meet special needs, 
but these remain the only important grou])s. Fuller details on this 
important subject must be sought in the technical work.s. 

Colour ^. — The primitive potters of ancient and modern limes 
hav'e all striven to decorate their wares with colour. The sinqilest, 
and therefore the earliest, colour ilccoration was carried out in 
natural earths and clay.s. The clays are so varied in composition 
that they fire to every shade of colour from while to grey, cream, 
buff, red, brown, or even to a bronze Avbicli is almost black. One 
clay daubed or painted upon another formed the primitive palette 
of the potter, especially before the invention of glaze. When glaze 
was u.sed these natural clays were changed in tint, ami native earths, 
other than clays, coiilaiiiiiig iron, manganese and cobalt, were 
gradually discovered and u.sed. It is also surprising to note that some 
of the very earliest glazes were coloured glasses containing copper or 
iron (the green, turquoise and yellow glazes of the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians). Marvellous work was wrought in these few materials, 
but the era of the finest pottery-colour dawns with the IVrsian, 
Svrian and Egyptian work that preceded the Cru‘-iades, By this time 
the art of glazing pottery with a clear soda-lime glaze' had been 
thoroughly learnt. Vases, tiles, &c., shaped in pood plastic clay, 
were coveivfl with a white, highly siliceous coating fit to receive 
glazes of this type, and giving the best possible ground for the painted 
colours then known. With this rudimentary technique the pollers 
of the countries south and east of the Mediterranean produced, 
between the Qth and l6th centuries of our era, a type of pottery 
that remains ideal from the ])oint of view of colour ; for, with nothing 
more than the greens given by oxide of copper ami iron, the tiir(]uoise 
of pure copper, the deep yet vivid blue of cobalt, the beautiful un- 
certain purple of manganese, and in certain districts the rich rcrl of 
Armenian bole, they achieved colour schemes that have never been 
surpassed in their brilliant vet harmonious richness. 

When the coating of w'hite .siliceous clay was replaced by an 
opaque tin-enamel as in Spain, Italy, I'Yance, Holland, Ac., a 
neces.san^ change in the colour schemes resulted. At first only tlie 
copper-f^reens and cobalt-blues could be used on such a ground ; 
the fine manganc'^e purple turned to browm or black and the rich 
iron-reds to filthy shades of yellow. We cannot wonder that the 
Spanish-Arab potters paid more attention to their lustre decoration, 
for that was the natural thing to do. How strong and fine a palette 
( ould be evolved for use on a tin-enamel ground w-as show n by the 
Italian majoli.sts of the 15th and 16th centuries; and wdien the 
later developments of lin-enamcllcd pottery took place in France, 
Holland, Germany, &c., their colour .schemes are only echoes of 
Italian majolica crossed wdth Chinese porcelain. Delft, Nevers, 
Moustiers and Rouen may each charm us with its individuality ; 
Nuremberg and other south German towns mav show us that they 
too had mastered the use of tin-enamel ; yet our minds alw'ays go 
back to the colour schemes of Italian majolica and of the Persian and 
Syrian pottery tliat lie behind and beyond them. 

The colours already spoken of were either clay colours or what are 
known as " underglaze " colours, because they were painted on the 
pottery before the glaze was fired. 

The earliest glazes of the Eg\q)tians appear not to have been 
white, but were coloured throughout their substance, and this u.se of 
coloured glazes as ajiart from painted colour w'as developed along 
wdth the painted decoration by the later Egvjitian, Syrian and 
Persian ])Otters. Green, yellow and brown glaze.s were almo.st the 
only artistic productions of the medieval European potters' kilns, 
and their use everywhere preceded the introduction of painted 
pottery. The mo.st extensive application of coloured glazes was, 
however, that made by the Chinese, w'ho developed this type of 
colour decoration before thev used painted patterns in undcrglaze 
colour. 'J'he earlie.st Chinese porcelains, and the hard-fired stone- 
ware.s out of which their porcelain arose, were decorated in this way, 
and the beauty of many of tlie early Sung coloured glaze.s has never 
been surpassed. 

With the exceedingly refractory felspathic glazes of Chinese 
porcelain very few underglaze colours could be used ; and the 
prevalence of blue and whiU' among the early specimens of Chinese 
orcelains j.s due to the fact that cobalt was almost the only substance 
nown to the potters of the Ming dynasty which would endure the 
high temperature needed to melt their glazes. Conse(][uentJv the 
Chinese were driven to invent the method of painting in coloured 
fasible glasses on the already fired glaze. They adopted for this 
purpose the coloured enamels used on metal ; hence the common 
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term enamel decoration/’ which is so generally applied to painting 
jn those colours which are attached to the already fired glaze bv 
retiring at a lower temperature. With the introduction of this manv- 
coloured Chinese i>orcelain into I-urope the same practice was eagerly 
follow'ed by our European potters, and a new palette of colourifana 
fresh styles of decoration soon arose amongst us. Painting in on- 
glaze colours, being executed on the fired glaze, resembles glass 
painting, and it generally oflers a striking contrast both in technique 
and colour-quality to the painting executed in colours under the 
glaze. In the former the work can be highly finished and the most 
mechanical execution is possible, but the colours are neither So rich 
nor so brilliant as under-glaze colours, nor have they the same 
softness as is given by the slight spread of the under-glaze colour 
when the glaze is melted over it. 


It must be pointed out that the colour possibilities in any method 
of pottery decoration are largely dependent on the temperature at 
vs'hicli the colour needs to be fired, Tlie clay colours are naturally 
more limited in range than the under-glaze colours, and these in 
thrir turn than the on-glaze colours. 

When, about the middle of the i8th century, European pottery 
took on irs modern form, of earthenware made aiter the Enghsh 
fashion and porcelain like the French and German, the lead or 
fel.qpathic glazes used brouglit about another revolution in the 
potters jialette. Ihe growing ideal 0/ mechanical perfection dis- 
counted the freedom of the earlier brushwork, and printed patterns, 
or painting that might altuo.sl have been printed, removed the mind 
still farther from the richnes.s of painted faience or majolica. It is 
uscle.ss to look for the glorious colour of Persian faience, Italian 
majolica, or Chinese porcelain, in modern wares produced by manu- 
facturing processes w'here mechanical perfection is demanded to a 
degiee undreamt of beiore the igth century. The finest modem 
pottery colour is only to be sought in the work of those cnthu.siasts 
and experimenters who are striving to produce work as rich and free 
as the best of past times. 

—• T he noble metals, such as gold, platinum and silver, 
have, since the early years oi the i8th century, been largely used as 
adjuncts to pottery decoration, especially on tlie fine white earthen- 
wares and porcelains of the last two centuries. At first the gold w'as 
applied with a kind of japanner’s size and was not fired to the glaze, 
but for the last 150 years or so the metals have generally been 
fired to the surface of the glaze like enamel colours, by mixing tlie 
metal with a small proportion of flux or fusible ground glass. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that the ancient lustres of I’ersia, Syria and 
Spain were believed to be a form of gilding, though their decorative 
effect was much more beautiful than gilding has ever been. The 
early Chine.se and Japanese gilding appears, like the European, to 
have been " sized ’ or w'ater-gilt, not fired ; and it seems probable 
that the use of *' fired ” gold was taught to the Oriental by the 
European in the 18th century. To-day *' liquid ” gold is exported 
to China and Japan from Europe for the use of the potter. 


Primitive Pottery 

We can group together that great and widely-.spread class of 
vessels made by the primitive races of mankind, whether before 
the dawm of civilization or at the present day, for it is interesting 
to note that many modern races still make pottery by the same 
rude method as the Neolithic races of Europe and Asia, and with 
striking similarity of result. In fact, the knowledge of the methods 
and practices of the primitive potters of our own time furnishes 
the be.st possible guide to the methods of fabrication and orna- 
mentation of the ancient specimens that are dug up from barrows, 
grave mounds, and tumuli. It is only natural that the materials 
and methods of such pottery are always of the simplest. The clay 
is used with very little preparation, and it is no unusual thing to 
find bits of stone, gravel, &c., emlx'dded in the paste of such 
w ares, though at a later stage of development they would have 
been removed. It must be remarked, however, that no race of 
potters practised the art for long without discovering that their 
vessels were not so liable to crack in drying, or lose their shape in 
firing, if fine sand or pounded “ potsherds ” were mixed with the 
clay ; and when we are dealing with the work of races that have 
passed beyond the Stone Age and have learned the use of metals 
we find this custom universal. 

There are three methods of shaping which seem to be common 
to almost every primitive race : — 

1. The scooping out of a vessel from a ball of clay. 

2. The building up of a form, often on a piece of basket-work or 

matting, gradually raising the walls higher by applying and 
smoothing down successive layers of clay. 

3. Coiling ; in w'hich the clay is rolled out into thin ropes, and 

these are coiled round and round upon each other and 
smoothed down with the hands and with simple tools of bone, 
wood or metal 


The use of the potter’s wheel is unknown, while it is remarkable 
how beautifully true and finely-fashioned much primitive pottery 
is. The primitive red and blacl^ vases discovered by Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt, and the somewhat similar vessels of prehistoric 
date from Spain, are remarkable instances of this. Some primi- 
tive races leave their pottery without decoration, especially 
when they have a fine red-burning clay to work in, but, generally 
speaking, primitive pottery of every race and time is elaborately 
decorated, but only with the simplest patterns. Such decora- 
tions consist of lines, dots or lunette-shaped depre.ssions arranged 
in crosses, chevrons, zigzags or all-over repeated pattern. All 
tdiis ornament is scratched or impressed into the clay before it 
is fired. Simplest of all is, perhaps, the pattern which has so 
obviously been produced by pressing a twisted thong round the 
neck or bowl of a vase ; though the thong may have been used in 
the first instance merely to serve as a support while the vessel was 
dried. At a later stage the ornament is generally obtained by 
scratching with a tool, by pressing the end of a hollow stick into 
the clay to form rows of circles, by using a stick cut at the end 
into the shape of a half-moon, or other equally simple decorative 
device. In certain tropical countries this rudimentary pottery 
becomes hard enough for a certain amount of use when merely 
dried in the sun, but in all northern and temperate countries 
it must have been fired, probably in the most imperfect way, in an 
open fire or in such a kiln as could be formed by .sinking a hole into 
the ground and erecting round it a screen of stones. How imper- 
fect the firing was is .shown by the ashen-grey colour due to smoke. 
In tho.se countries where the ware has been more perfectly fired 
the pieces naturally become buff, drab, brown or red. 

The primitive vessels that have been found in the grave- 
mounds of England and the northern countries generally have 
received a number of fanciful names for which there is very little 
warrant except in the ca.se of the cinerary urns. These are 
generally the largest vessels of this class, and as they were used 
to contain burnt bones there seems sufficient warrant for the sup- 
position that they were made for this and for no other purpose. 

Our knowledge of primitive pottery has been greatly improved 
during recent years by the labours of a number of American 
students Connected with the United States Geological Survey, 
who have carefully recorded the present-day practices of those 
native tribes who make and use pottery in various parts of North 
America and Mexico ; while, in the same way, Peruvian, Bra- 
zilian and other South American pottery has been as closely 
investigated by European observers. It should be noted that no 
primitive pottery reveals any trace of a knowledge of glaze, 
though much of it has been highly polished after firing, and in 
some cases a varnish has been applied which may perhaps be 
regarded as the earliest kind of “glazing ” ever applied to pottery 
vessels. 

I.iTERATTTRE. — On primitive pottery the following works may bo 
specially mentioned. W. Greenwell, British Barrows (1877) ; Boyd- 
Dawkius, Early Man in Britain (1880) ; Mortimer, Forty Years* 
Researches in British and Saxon Burial-mounds of East Yorkshire 
(1905): Abcrcromby. “The Oldest Bronze-age Ceramic Type in 
Britain.’’ J. Anth. Inst. vol. xxxii, (1902), 373 ; Guide to AnHquiiies 
of the Bronte Age (British Museum, 1904) Koenen, Gefdsshunde 
der vorromischen, romischen und frdnkischen Zeti in den Rheinlandern 
(1895) ; Wosinsky, Der inkritstierte Keramik dcr Stein- und Bronze- 
zeit (1904) ; Walters. History of Ancient Pottery (Greek and Roman) 
(^905) ; Holmes, Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern United States 
(Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1899) ; also Holmes and Cush- 
ing in Report of Bureau of Ethnology for 1882 ; Wiener, Pirou et 
Bolivie (1880) ; Von der Steinen, Natur-Volkerei Central Brasiliens 
\ llSiTtmajx, A rchaeologieal Researches in Casta Rica (1905); 
Strebel. on “ Mexican Pottery ’’ in Publications of Museum fttr 
Volkerkunde (Berlin, vol. 6, 1899) ; Werner, British Central Africa 
(1907): FiiUboni, Deutsche Ost-Afrika, vol. ix. (1907); Macluer, 
“ Kabyle I’ottery,” Journ, A nth. Jnst. vol. xxxii. p. 245, and “ Upper 
Egjqit,*” ibid. xxxv. p. 20 ; Myres, “ Early Pottery Fabrics of Asia 
Minor,’’ Journ, Anth, Inst, xxxiii. p. 367 ; Turveren Museum, Notes 
analytiques sur les collections ethnographiques du Congo, tome ii. (1907); 
Cupart, Debuts de I' art de Vancienne Egypte (1903). (W. B.*) 

Egypt and Western Asia 

Egyptian Pottery , — Egypt affords us the most striking instance 
of the development of the potter’s art. As in other countries 
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pottery was made even in Neolithic times, for the Nile mud forms 
a fine plastic clay and sand is of course abundant. With these 
materials various kinds of potteiy, often extremely well made 
and of good form, have been continuously produced for common 
domestic requirements, but such pottery was never glazed. 

The wonderful glazes of the Egyptians were applied to a 
special preparation which can hardly be called pottery at all, 
it contained so little clay. Yet as early as the 1 st Dynasty 
the Egyptians had learnt to shape little objects in this tender 
materid and cover them with their wonderful turquoise glazes. 
We have therefore to study the development of two independent 
things: (i) the ordinary pottery of common clay left without 
glaze ; (2) the brilliant glazed faience which appears to be special 
to Egypt, though it may have been the groundwork for the 
technique of the slip-faced painted and glazed pottery of the 
nearer East. 

We probably do not possess any specimens of the most 
primitive Neolithic pottery ; the oldest type known to us, the 
black and red ware of Balias and Nagada ( 1 ), dates from the later 
Neolithic age, when copper was just beginning to l>e used. This 
ware is very hard and compact and the face is highly burnished. 
The red colour was produced by a wash of fine red clay ; the 
black is an oxide of iron obtained by limiting the access of air 
in the process of baking, which was done, Professor Petrie 
suggests, by placing the pot's mouth down in the kiln, and 
leaving the ashes over the part which was to be burnt black. 
Both red and black colour go right through in every case. All-red 
and all-black vases are occasionally found, the red w'ith geo- 
metrical decorations in white colour, and the black with incised 
decoration. The forms are usually very simple, but at the same 
time graceful, and the grace of form is more remarkable when it 
is remembered that none of this early pottery was made on the 
wheel. Pottery of almost similar technique was found in Crete 
in 1905 during the American excavations at Vasiliki near Hiera- 
petra. The general appearance of the Cretan pottery is much 
the same as that of the Eg}’ptian, and the duller red and black 
decoration (which here has a spotted or mottled appearance) was 
probably obtained in the same way, the black spots being due to 
the action of separate fragments of the baking material. This 
discovery is important in view of the probable early connexion 
of the Cretan and Eg>^ptian culture-centres. 

A very similar red and black ware, usually of thinner and 
harder make, and often with a brighter surface, was introduced 
into Egypt at a later date (Xllth Dynasty), probably by Nubian 
tribes who were descended from relatives of the Neolithic 
Egyptians. From their characteristic graves these people are 
called the Pan-(lrave people, and their pottery is known by the 
same name. 

i’erhups rather later in date than the early red and black wares, 
but by no means certainly so, the second characteristic type of 
primeval Egyptian pottery is a ware of buff colour with surface 
decorations in red. These decurjitions are varied in character, 
including ships, birds and human figures ; wavy lines and 
geometrical designs commonly occur. The whole facies of this 
ware seems very nn-F.gyptian, and it has been compared with 
the decorated “ Kabyle pottery ” of modern times. To call the 
people who made this ware “ Libyans ” on the strength of this 
resemblance of their pottery to that of the modem Kabyles, six 
thousand years later, seems, however, rash. The prehistoric 
k'gyptians were not Kabyles or Libyans, but Nilotes, and the 
peculiar decoration of their potter}^ which seems so strangely 
barbaric, is in reality merely the most ancient handiwork of the 
Egyptian painter, and marks the first stage in the development 
of pictorial art on the banks of the Nile ( 2 ). Other types of 
pottery (3), in colour chiefly buff or brown, were also in use at 
this period ; the most noticeable form is a cylindrical vase with 
A wavy or rope band round it just below the lip, which developed 
out of a necked vase with a wavy handle on either side. This 
cylindrical type outlived the red and black and the red and buff 
decorated styles (which are purely Neolithic and predynastic) 
and continued in use in the early dynastic period, well into 
the Copper age. The other unglazed pottery of the first three 
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dynasties is not very remarkable for beauty of form or colour, 
and is indeed of the roughest description ( 4 ), but under the 
IVth Dynasty we find beautiful wheel-made bowls, vases and 
vase-stands of a fine red polished ware ( 4 ), 'rhis fine ware con- 
tinued in use at least as late as the XVIIIth Dynasty, though 
the forms of course differed from age to age. Under the Xllth 
Dynasty, and during the Middle Kingdom generally, either this 
or a coarser unpolished red ware was in use. The forms of this 
period are very characteristic (6) ; the vases are usually footless, 
and have a peculiar globular or drop-like shape — some small 
ones seem almost spherical. At this period the foreign “ Pan- 
Grave black and red pottery was also in use (.see above). 

The art of making a pottery consisting of a siliceous sandy 
body coated with a vitreous copper glaze seems to have been 
known unexpectedly early, possibly even as early as the period 
immediately preceding the 1 st Dynasty (4000 u.c:.). Under 
the Xllth Dynasty pottery made of this characteristic Egyptian 
faience seems to have come into general use, and it continued 
in use down to the days of the Romans, and is the ancestor of the 
glazed wares of the Arabs and their modern successors (6). 
I'he oldest Egyptian glazed ware is found usually in the shape 
of beads, plaques, &c. — rarely in the form of pottery vessels. 
The colour is usually a light blue, which may turn either white 
or green; but beads of the grey-black manganese colour are 
found, and on the light blue vases of King Aha (who is probably 
one of the historical originals of the Icgendarj’^ “ Mena ” or 
Menes) in the British Museum (No. 38,010) wc have the king’s 
name traced in the manganese glaze on (or rather in) the blue- 
white glaze of the vase itself, for the second glaze is inlaid. This 
style of decoration in manganese black or purple on copper-blue 
continued till the end of the “ New Empire ” shortly before the 
XXVIth (Saite) Dynasty. It was not usual actually to inlay the 
decoration before the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The light 
blue glaze was used well into the time of the Xllth Dynasty 
(British Museum, No. 36,346), but was then displaced by a new 
tint, a brilliant turquoise blue, on which the black decoration 
shows up in sharper contrast than before. This blue, and a 
somewhat duller, greyer or greener tint was used at the time 
for small figures, beads and vases, as well as for the glaze of 
scarabs, which, however, were usuall)- of stone-schist or steatite 
— not faience. The characteristically Egyptian technique of 
glazed stone begins about this period, and not only steatite or 
.schist was employed (on account of its softness), but a remarkably 
brilliant effect was obtained by glazing hard shining white 
quartzite with the wonderfully delicate Xllth Dynasty blue. 
A fragment of a statuette plinth of tliis beautiful material was 
obtained during the excavation of the XI th Dynasty temple at 
Deir el-Bahri in J904 (British Museum, No. 40,948). Vessels of 
diorite and other hard stones arc also found coated with the blue 
glaze. A good specimen of the finest Xllth Dynasty blue- 
glazed faience is the small vase of King Senwosri 1 . (2400 B.c:,) 
in the Cairo Museum (No. 3666) (6). The blue-glazed hippopo- 
tami of this period, with the reeds and water-plants in purplish 
black upon their bodies to indicate their habitat, are well known. 
Fine specimens of these are in the collection of the Rev. Wm, 
MacGregor at Tam worth (8). 

The blue glaze of the Xllth Dynasty deepened in colour under 
the Xlllth, to which the fine blue bowls with designs (in the 
mangixnese black) of fish and lotus plants belong (8) (British 
Museum, Nos. 4790, &c.). The finest specimens of XVIIIth 
Dynasty blue ware have come from Deir el-Baliri, in the 
neighbourhood of which place there may have been a factoiy 
for the manufacture of votive bowls, cups, beads, &c., of this 
fine faience, for dedication by pilgrims in the temple of Hathor 
(good collection in British Museum). Towards the end of this 
dynasty polychrome glazes came into fashion ; white, light and 
dark blue, violet, purple, red, bright yellow, apple-green and other 
tints wero used, not only for smaller objects of faience, such as 
rings, scarabs, kohl-pots, &c., but also for vases, e.g. No. 3965 of 
the Cairo Museum (Amenophis III. wine-bottle), the ground colour 
of which is white with a decoration of flower wreaths in blue, 
yellow and red, with an inscription in delicate blue (6). This 
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polychrome faience was also now used for the ushabti figures 
which were placed in the tombs ; hitherto they had been made 
exclusively of stone or wood, never of glazed stone or pottery ; 
henceforward they were made exclusively of faience, but the 
polychrome glazes British Museum, Nos. 34,180, 34,185) 
were soon abandoned, and the plain blue and black of the 
ordinary vases was adopted. The ushabtis of King Seti I. 
(British Museum, No. 22,818, &c.) ( 9 ) are fine specimens of this 
type. Under the XXth Dynasty the blue paled and became 
weak in quality, but the priest-king family of the XXIst used 
for their ushabtis a most brilliant blue glaze, an extraordinary 
colour which at once distinguishes the faience of this period 
from that of all others ( 9 ). The same brilliant glaze was used 
for vases of various kinds as well. The polychrome ware had 
developed into a style of inlaying with glazed faience, which we 
see at Tel el-Amarna under the XVIIIth Dynasty (1400 B.c.) 
( 10 ), and at Tel el-Vahudlya under the XXth (1200 b.c.), 
used for wall decoration. After this time polychrome ceramic 
decoration seems to have died out in Egypt, but was retained 
in Asia (see below). 

The technical skill of the New Empire potters is shown by 
such a remarkable object as the gigantic U^z^-sceptre of blue 
glazed faience, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum ( 12 , 8). 
This is the largest known piece of Egyptian glazed faience ; 
really large vases of faience arc not found. Faience vases were 
very commonly built up or carved out of a ball of the dried 
material, perhaps held together by some mucilaginous substance 
- it seems impossible that such a substance: could ever have been 
fashioned on the wheel. Sometimes even small vases were made 
of separately moulded pieces united by a glassy material (6). 
Under the XXIInd Dynasty small glazed vases with figures of 
deities or animals in relief b^ame common ; these were made in 
moulds (6). In the matter of form the faience pottery of the 
New Empire follows the lead of the new earthenware types. 
Forms had altered considerably from those of the XI Ith Dynasty. 
In place of the simple flow'ing lines of that period, we now find 
egg-shaped bodies with cylindrical necks, with or without 
handles ; great amphorae with almost pointed bases, sometimes 
with the handles perched upon the shoulders of the vase ; flat- 
tipped, squat jugs ; little handlcless vases somewhat resembling 
the modern kullay “ mit fnehrfach eingezogenem Bauch ” (V.B.), 
and the common flat flask-like type known as the pilgrim 


bottle ” (6, 13 , 14 , 15 ), 

Owing to the extended foreign relations of Egypt at this time, 
imported vases from Greece and Asia, including Mycenaean 
BUf'elkannen and Cypriote black “ ba.se ring ” jugs, have been 
found in the tombs and deposits of this age ( 14 ). Imitations of 
foreign forms, especially the Diigelkannetty are found ^ chiefly in 
faience (British Museum, 22,731, is an imitation of a Minoan jug 
from Crete). The faience forms of 
the XVIIIth and XXIInd Dynasties 
include also the kulla shape, the 
pilgrim bottle, miniature amphorae, 
&c. (see fig. 6), and mi.sccllaneous 
forms not found in common pottery, 
imitating metal and stone vases, e,g, 
the blue-green ribbed pots of the 
XXIInd Dynasty, imitating bronze 



I'K*.. (■). — Egyptian j)otlcry 
made of fine bliic paste. 


originals, and the edahastron of the XVIIIth ; these last go 
back to the Xllth Dynasty. Very pretty cups in the shape of 
lotus flowers (see fig. 7) are to be seen in most museums ; they are 
of the XIXth Dynasty, and mostly came from Tuna (6, 8). 

The continuance of the old red polished ware of the IVth 
Dynasty during the Middle Kingdom to the time of the XVIIIth 


1 Foreign pottery had been imported into Egypt at least as early 
as the XTIth Dynasty, e.g. the Cretan polychrome ware of the 
Middle Minoan period (Kamares style) found at Medinet Ghnraib 
(" Kahim ") and the Cypriote (?) “ punctuated ” black ware from 
the same site, and from Khataanah (17). The date between the 
Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties is certain (14). but the Middle Kingdom 
E'Typ^jans do not seem to have imitated these earlier foreign forms. 
British Museum, No. 17 , 046 , is, however, probably an instance of an 
Egyptian idea imitated by the foreign potter (17). 



Fig. 7. — Egyptian blue-glazed potteiy. 


Dynasty has already been mentioned. Characteristic of the latter 
period of this ware are long jugs with attenuated body and single 
handle, which, because they have been found with Mycenaean 
objects in Cyprus, have 
been considered to be 
of foreign, probably of 
Syrian origin. They 
may, however, be Egyp- 
tian. Vases of the same 
ware in the shape of men 
and animal.s are not un- 
common ( 17 ). Another 
ware of this period has a highly polished yellow face, some- 
times becoming ruddy, and passing off into a pinkish red ; in- 
this ware the pilgrim bottles are common. An unpolished, 
brittle, and thin yellow ware was also used largely for wine- 
vases. The rougher, commoner red and brown ware at this 
period became decorated with de.signs, chiefly of lily wreaths, 
&c., in paint of various colours ( 13 ). This new development hid 
the ugly colour of the common pottery and was a cheaply 
obtained imitation of the expensive, polychrome glazed ware of 
the period (see fig. 8). This painted pottery continued in use 
until about the time of the XXIInd Dynasty. From this lime 
onwards, till the Ptolemaic period, the commonest pottery was a 
red ware, u.sually covered with a white slip. Under the XXVI ih 
Dynasty a finer homogeneous white ware occurs, usually for 
vases with a rude representation of the face of the god Bes on their 
bodies. 

1 'hc XXVIth Dynasty marks a new period of development in 
the history of Egyptian faience. The old deep blue colour had 
gradually deteriorated into an ugly green (British Museum, 
No. 8962), which was replaced by the Saite potters with a new 
light blue of very delicate tint, imitated, in accordance with the 


archaistic spirit of the tii 
Dynasties, The glaze 
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Fig. 8. — Egyptian pottery 
with painted ornament and 
sham marbling. 


from the old light blue of the earlie.st 
f is very thin and “ sugary in 
texture. The old decoration of the blue with designs and in- 
scriptions in manganese-black is abandoned ; on the ushabtis the 
inscriptions are now incised. Side 
by side with this light blue glaze 
was used an unglazed faience, a 
sort of composition paste with the 
colour going right through.^ It 
has more variety of colour than 
the glazed faience, light green and 
a dark indigo blue being found as 
well as the Saite light blue. Some- 
times it is of a very soft, almost 
chalky consistency. It was used 
for vases, but more generally for 
small figures and scarabs (6). The 
commonest vase-form of this period is the pilgrim bottle, now 
made with the neck in the form of a lily flower, luid with inscrip- 
tions on the sides wishing good luck in the New Year to the 
possessor. These flasks appear to have been common New 
Year’s gifts. 

Under the Sebennyte kings of the XXN?th Dynasty a further 
new development of glaze began, of a more radical character than 
ever before. The colour deepened, and the glaze itself became’ 
much more glassy, and was thickly laid on. The new glaze was 
partly translucent, and differed very greatly from the old opaque 
glaze. It first appeared on ushabtis at the end of the Saite period. 
A curious effect was obtained by glazing the head-dress, the 
inscription, &c., of the ushabtis in dark blue, and then covering 
the whole with translucent light blue glaze. This method was 
regularly used during the succeeding Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, when the new style of glaze came into general use. A 
yellowish green effect was obtained by glazing parts of the body 
of the vases in yellow and covering this with the translucent blue 
glaze. This method was used to touch up the salient portions of 


» Some of these figures appear to have been made with a mixture 
of sand, clay and coloured glass which produced a real glassy porce- 
lain-— the earliest porcelain of which we have any record. 
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the designs in relief, imitated from foreign originals, a style 
which now became usual on vases. The usual decoration is 
mixed Egyptian and classical, the latter generally predominating. 
A large range of colours was employed ; purple, dark blue, blue- 
green, grass-green, and yellow glazes all being found. The glaze 
IS very thickly laid on, and is often “ crazed ” (6, 8). A remark- 
able instance of this Komano-Egyptian faience is the head of the 
god Bes in the British Museum (No. 35,028). A hard, light blue, 
opaque glaze like that of the XXVIth Dynasty is occasionally, 
but rarely, met with in the case of vases (British Museum, 
Nos. 37 A 07 i 

We know something of the common wares in use during this 
period from the study of the oslraka, fragments of potteiy on 
which dated tax-receipts, notes, and so forth were written. 
From the ostraka we see that during the Ptolemaic period the 
commonest pottery was made of red ware covered with white 
slip, which has already been mentioned. At the beginning of the 
Roman period we find at Elephantine a peculiar light pink ware 
with a brownish pink face, and elsewhere a smooth dark brown 
ware. About the 3rd century A.n. horizontally ribbed or fluted 
pots, usually of a coarse brown ware, came into general use. 
These were often large-sized amphoraVy with very attenuated 
necks and long handles (see fig. g). During the l^yzantine 
(Coptic) period most of the polter\" in use was ribbed, and usually 
pitched inside to hold water, as 
the ware was loose in texture and 
porous. 

During the Coptic period, a 
lighter ware was also in use, decor- 
ated with designs of various kinds 
in white, brown or red paint on 
the dull red or buff body. In 
Nubia a peculiar development of 
this wajA is characteristic of the 
later pe*d (Brit. Mus. No. 30,712). 
A polished red ware of Roman 
origin (imitation Arretine or 
“ Samian ”) was commonly u.scd as 
well. 

'I’ho heavily glazed blue faience 
continued in use until replaced in 
the early Arab period by the well- 
known yellow and brown lead- 
glazed pottery, of which fragments are found in the mounds 
of Fostat (Old Cairo). 

Western Asia, -^Palrstiue. 'Die most ancient Palestinian 
pottery is the rough “ Amoritc ” ware from Eachish (Tel el-Hesi) 
which sometimes has wavy handles like the prehistoric Egyptian 
(18). Later wc find actual Mycenaean pottery in Philistia (19), 
an interesting testimony to the truth of the legend which brings 
the Philistines from Crete ; the fourth and fifth cities of Lachish 
(1200-1000 B.c.) show us the tirst ordinary Phoenician or Israelite 
pottery — buff or red lamps and bowls, the latter with the handles 
sometimes painted in bistre, and vases showing strong ICgyptian 
influence; while pottery from Cyprus and elsewhere is found 
as in Egypt. 

The only remarkable later development of Palestinian pottery 
is the Phoenician imitation of Egyptian faience of the Saite 
period, of which the characteristics are well known. Some of 
this may actually have been made in Egypt. 

The course of the potter’s art in Mesopotamia and Persia 
appears to have run on lines of development parallel with the 
art in Egypt, for. the country between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is rich in good clays, and, wherever the invention of 
glass arose, its application to pottery decoration was certainly 
developed at an early period in Egypt and in Mesopotamia. 

Two characteristic uses of clay wares must, however, be pointed 
out, though they have nothing; to do with vase-making. 

I. The Babylonian and Assyrian use of clay shaped into tablets, 
cylinders and prisms, to produce an imperishable record of the 
literature of the time. The cylinders nncl prisms were thrown on 
the potter’s wheel and are consequently hollow ; the circular form 
was then sliced down, and the surface was impressed with cuneiform 
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inscriptions, the prism, tablet or cylinder being subsequently dried 
and fired. 

2. The architectural use of glazed bricks and slabs. Wfiile the 
Egyptians remained content for the most part with the application 
of their brilliant alkaline glazes to small and delicately -finished 
objects, the Babylonians and Assyrians developed an architecture 
decorated with glaz(’d and coloured brickwork. The bricks were of 
very open texture, and the ornamental pattern or figure subjects 
were obtained by a strong outline in dark - coloured clay which 
formed a kind of cloisnu or Ixjundary, the shallow cells between being 
filled in with coloured clayS“-yellow, red or white — or with coloured 
glazes ot turquoise, green or blue, yellow and purplish brown. These 
glazes are obviously like the Egyptian, but they are more coarsely 
prepared and arc always full ot bubbles and consequently more or 
less op.'ique. Yet the severe simplicity of the method, the splendid 
colour cttect, strong yet sumptuous, entitles these productions to 
a very high rank among all the world’s work in clay and giizc. 
The “ Frieze of the Archers ” now in the Louvre may be montioii(*d 
as one of the finest productions ot its kind, atul the Louvre and 
British Museum possess tlie finest collections of this early aichitec- 
tural use ol glazed and coloured clay. (See also M tr/vl DiiCOKATioN .) 

Coming to ordinary pottery we find that in early times well- 
formed vases made of good clay, unglazed and unpainted, were 
made. Small figures of deities made of the same clay are oftcin 
found. It is practically the same terra-cotta as that of the 
inscribed tablets. None of the forms are particularly distinctive 
(sec fig. 10). 'Ihc excavations of the I^Yerich in Persia have 



Fic. 10. — .\ssynan biscuit pottery. 


brought to light at Moiissian in Susiana an extremely interesting 
painted ware, which belongs to a very early period. The decora- 
tion is usually geometrical. Tlie technique seems to be analogous 
to the Mycenaean-Groek (Firnismalnei), and the whole effect 
is very like that of the Greek, Late Mycenaean or Dipylon 
pottery. The ware is buff in colour and fine in texture, with a 
polished surface. The decoration is sometimes in polychrome, 
but usually in the grey-brown iron-glaze (?) alone. This pottery 
degenerates later and finally di.sappears (20). 

During the Sargonide period in As.syria (7th century B.c.) we 
find a polychrome faience (colours usually while and brown) 
obviously of Eg\"ptian origin. It was used, not for vases, but 
architectonically for friezes, ornamental bosses, ike. Its origin 
may be found in Egypt under the XVIlIth Dynasty, when 
Egyptian influence extended to the Tigris, and Babylonia had 
regular diplomatic relat ions with Eg}^pt. In Asia this polychrome 
decoration in glazes continued to be used long after it had ceased 



Fig. II. — Assyrian glazed and enamelled pottery. 


to be made in the country of its origin ; the enamelled brick 
decoration of Perscpolis is the descendant of the glazed inlay 
decorations of Tel el-Amarna, Tel el-Yahudiya and Kuyunjik. 
In the Sargonide period blue glazed vases occur (see fig. ii) 
which arfe probably of Egyptian origin or are Phoenician imita- 
tions of Egyptian faience. 

Characteristic of the Parthian period is a coarse green glazed 
pottery of which the slipper-shaped coffins of the time were made 
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Pig. 9. — Egyptian potlviy 
tinder the J’tolvmies, .allow- 
ing Greek influence in the 
shapes. 
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(British Museum, Nos. 1645-1647) (21). This glaze possibly con- 
tains a small amount of lead ; in appearance it is not unlike the 
contemporary translucent blue glaze of Egypt. The Egyptian 
glaze certainly spread into western Asia, and we find the last 
specimens of it in the tiles from the destroyed city of Rhagae 
in Persia, which may be as late as the 13th century a.d. The 
lead glazes, unknown in Egypt till the late Roman period, may 
be of Asiatic origin, though this important point is by no means 
clear. 

KKrtRENCES. — (1) Potrio - and Naf^ada (date 

erroneous) ; (2) Jacciues do Mon»aii. L'Af^e de la f^ivrre ct dcs mitaux ; 

(5) IVtru*. DiospoUs Pawn, frontispiece (also lor “ ,sof]uunce-dates ” 

of pottery) ; (4) Garstang, Mahdsna and hit Khalldf, pis. xxix.- 
xxxii. : (6) IVtrio, lllahdn, pi. xii. (corr. by V. Hissing in (14)) ; 

( 6 ) V. Hissing, Calalo(»ue ftcm’rale du de Caite, ‘‘ Die Fayence- 

gcfa.sse**; ( 7 ) iVtric, Ahydos, ii., fronlispioco ; (8) Henry Wallis. 
r:^vf>tian Ceramu Art (Maegrogor Collection) ; (9) Guide to Third 
and 1 'ourth Ef>vf>tian Pooms, British Museum, p. 252 ff. ; ( 10 ) 

JV'trif, Tel-el-Amarna ; ( 11 ) Guide U> Third and Fourth llf^vptian 

Booms, p. 201 ; ( 12 ) Petrie, Naf^dda, pi. xxviii, ; (13) Petrie, Jllahtht, 
pis, XX., xxi. ; ( 14 ) V. Hissing, Strena Hclbigiana, p. 20 ff. ; (15) 
(larslang. Ft Ardhah, pis. xviii.-xxi., xxviii., xxix. ; ( 16 ) Hall, 

Oldest Civilization of Greece, ji. 143 ff, ibid. figs. 20, 30, 09 ; (17) 
Guide to Third and Fourth Ff^vptian Rooms, pi. vin. ; ( 18 ) Petrie, 
TelFel-Hesv, pi. v. ; ( 19 ) Welch. Ann. Brit. Seh. Alh. vi. ; (20) de 
]Mt)rgan, Deld^ation en Perse, viii. (1005) ; (21) Brit. Mus. : Guide 
to Babylonian and Assyrian Room. (H. R. H.) 

Greek, Etruscam and Roman 

Greek. Study of Greek Vases. — It is not so many years since 
an account of Greek pottery would naturally have followed 
chronologically the history of Egyptian pottery with little over- 
lapping i but recent discoveries have reversed all such ideas, and, 
while up to the end of the i<)th century the earliest remains to be 
traced on Greek soil could be assigned at the furthe.st to the 
period 2500-2000 B,c., it is now possible not only to show that at 
tliat p(Tiod technical processes were highly developed, but even 
to trace a conlinuous development of Greek pottery from the 
Neolithic age. This result has been mainly brought about by 
T)r Arthur Evans’s researches at Cnossus in Crete, but traces of 
similar phenomena are not wanting in other parish Greece. 
Whether the race which produced this pottery cun strictly be 
called Greek may be open to question, but at all events the ware 
is the independent product of a people inhabiting in prehistoric 
times the region afterwards known as Greece ; its connexion with 
the pottery of the historic period can now be clearly traced, and 
in its advanced technical character and the genuinely artistic 
appearance of its decoration even this early ware proclaims 
itself as inspired by a similar genius. 

The study of Greek vases has thus received an additional 
impetus from the light that it throws on the early civilization of 
the country, and its value for the student of ethnology. But it 
has always appealed strongly to the archaeologist and in some 
degree also to the artist or connoisseur, to the former from its 
importance as a contribution to the history of Greek art, myth- 
ology and antiquities, to the latter from its beauty of form 
and decoration. Attention was first redirected to the painted 
vases at the end of the 17 th century, though for a long time they 
served as little more than an adjunct to the cabinet of the amateur 
or a pleasing souvenir for the traveller ; but even during the 
18th century it dawned on the minds of students that they were of 
more than merely artistic importance, and attention was devoted 
to the elucidation of their subjects, and attempts made to arrive 
at a chronological classification. Two facts must, however, 
be borne in mind : firstly, that down to the middle of the 19th 
century the great majority of painted vases had been found only 
in Italy ; secondly, that these vases were mostly of the later and 
more florid styles, which, if artistically advanced, are now known 
to represent a decadent phase of Greek art. 

Erom the former cause arose the notion that these vases >verc 
the product not of Greek but of Etruscan artists, and so the 
term “ Etruscan vase ” arose and passed into the languages of 
Europe, surviving even at this day in popular speech in spite of 
a century of refutation. Meanwhile, the study of the subjects 
depicted on the vases passed through the successive stages of 



Fig. 12. — Jug from Cyprus of 
Oriental style, 10 in, high. 


allegorical, historical and mystical interpretation, until a cen^ry 
and more of painstaking study led to the more rational principles 
of modem archaeologists. 

Sites and Discoveries. —The sites on which Greek vases have been 
found cover the whole area of the Mediterranean and beyond, from 
the Crimea to Spain, and from Marseilles to Egypt. By far the great 
majority, at all events of the finer specimens, have been extracted 
from the tombs of Vulci and other sites in Etruria ; those of the 
later period or decadence have been found in large numbers on 
various sites in southern Italy, such as Capua, Cumae and Nola in 
Campania, Anxi in Lucania, and Ruvo in Apulia. In the western 
Mediterranean, Sicily ha.s also been a fruitful field for this pottery, 
early varieties being found at Syracu.se, later ones at Gela, Girgenti 
and elsewhere. Painted vases have also come to light in Sardinia 
and in North Africa, esi>ecially in the Cyrenaica, where the find% 
mostly belong to the 4tn century n.c. In Greece proper the mos* 
prolific site has been Athens, where the finds extend from the 
Dipylon vases of the 8th cen- 
tury B.c. down to the decadent 
productions of the 4th century ; 
one group, that of tlxe white 
funeral lekvthoiy is almost 
peculiar to Athens. Next to 
this city, Corinth has been 
mo.st productive, especially in 
pottery of the archaic period 
and of local manufacture. 

Large quantities of poll or v of 
all periods have been yielded 
by Thebes, Tanagra and other 
sites in liocotia, and remains 
of the “ Mycenaean ” period at 
Mycenae, Argos and elsewhere. 

Hut on the whole painted pot- 
tery is rare in other parts of 
the mainland. Among the 
western Islands of the archi- 
pelago, Acgina and Euboea 
iiave proved fruitful in vases 
of all periods ; Thera, Melos 
and others of the Cyclades |fe 
remarkable for pottery of the 
prehistoric period with rudely painted designs; and above all 
Crete is now famous for the wondrous series of painted and orna- 
mented pottery of pre-Myecnaean date, which can be traced back 
even to the Neolithic period, and the discoverv of which has entirely 
revolutionized the preconceived theories on the appearance of 
painted pottery in 
Greece. This has been 
found in the recent ex- 
cavations at Cnossus, 

Palaeokastro and else- 
where. In Asia Minor 
there have been .some 
important finds on the 
mainland, but only 
aloug the coast ; some 
of the islands, more 
es{>ecially Samos and 
Rhodes, have been more 
fruitful in this respect. 

At Kertch and else- 
where in tile Crimea, 
large numbers of fine 
but somewhat florid 
vases of the 5th and 
4th centuries n.c, have 
come to light. Cyprus 
has long been known as 
a rich field for pottery of all periods, from the Mycenaean onwards, 
the later varieties being marked by strong local quasi -oriental 
characteristics, with little development from the more primitive 
types (figs. 12 and 13). The principal sites are Salamis, Amathus, 
Marion (Poli) and Curium. Lastly, in the Egyptian delta two 
sites, Naucratis and Daphnae, liave yielded results of considerable 
importance for the history of early Greek vase-painting. 

The great majority of these vases have been found in tombs ; 
but some important discoveries have been made on the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, as on the Acropolis of Athens, or at Kau- 
cratis. In such cases the vases are seldom complete, having been 
broken up and cast away into rubbish-heaps, where the fragments 
have remained undisturbed. Tlie tombs vary greatly in form, 'Uiosb 
of Greece being usually small rock-graves or shafts, those of Italy 
often fine and elaborate chambers with architectural details, ana 
the manner in which the vases are found in these tombs varies 
^eatly. Plain unomamented pottery is almost universal, and may 
tc considered to have formed the tomb-furniture ” proper — this 
painted vases being as in daily life mer^y oniamental adjunct^ 



Fig. 13. — Pottery from C3rpnis with 
geometrical ornament. 
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Shapes and Uses of Greek Fases.— The enormous number of 
painted vases now collected in museums is in itself sufficient evidence 
of the important part they must have played in the daily life of the 
Greeks, and the care which was bestowed on their decoration shows 
the high estimation in which they were held. It is, however, remark- 
able that, with the exception of general allusions to pottery and its 
use in daily life, there are singularly few passages in classical litera- 
ture which throw light on the purposes for which these vases were 
used. Where any are described at full length there is always evidence 
that metal vases are intended. Athenaous and the lexicographers 
have indeed put on record a long list of names of shapes, but 
it is only in a few cases that we can be certain what forms tiiey 
describe, or whether any of the typical forms of existing vases can be 
identified with the literary descriptions. 

We have then two questions to consider in this section : firstly, 
the uses to which painted vases were put by the Greeks ; secondly, 
lithe classical names of the various forms of plain and painted pottery 
w'hich have come down to us. 

As we liave seen, the majority of painted vases have been dis- 
covered in tombs, which at first sight seems to suggest that they were 
made principally for sej)ulchral i)urposes ; but that they also had 
their uses in daily life as much as plain i>ottcry or earthenw'are 
cannot be doubted. They stand, in fact, in the same relation to the 
commoner wares of their day as china or porcelain does w’ith us, 
being largely ornamental oiilyf|but used by wealthy people or on 
special occasions for the purposes of daily life, as for instance at 
barujuets or in religious ceremonies. 

Vases were used as measures, as in the case of a small one-handled 
cup in the British Museum (see fig. 15), found at Cerigo {Cythera) and 
inscribed with the word iifuKoruXioif or " half - kotyle,'' equivalent 
to about one-fourth of a pint Another vase found at Athens is 
supposed to represent the ofiicial or quart, having a capacity 
of 0-96 litre ; it is inscribed 6 rffi 6 aiop or " official measure," and bears 
the official stamp of tlie state. Conversely many names of vases, 
such as the amphora or the kotyle^ were adopted to indicate measures 
of capacity for linuid or dry commodities. Earthenware vessels ere 
used for storing both liquids and food, for the preparation of foods 
and liquids, and for the various uses of the table and the toilet, 
'i'liat the painted ware was used at banquets or on great occasions 
we learn from scenes depicted on the vases themselves, in which 
vases painted with subjects api)CHr in use. In connexion with 
athltitics, they were given as prizes, as in the case of the I’anathenaic 
amphorae, a class of vases given for -Mictories in the games held at 
Athens at the Panathenaic festivals, where, how'ever, they do not 
represent prizes so much as marks of honour corresponding to modern 
racing cups. Va.ses were also used as toys for children, as is proved 
by the discovery of many diminultve specimens, chiefly jugs, in the 
tombs of cliildrcn at Athens, on which are depicted children playing 
at various games. They also served a purely dfcorative use as 
domestic ornaments, being i)laced on columns or shelves ; or, in the 
case of flat cups and plaques, suspended on the wall. Many of the 
later Greek and Italian painted vases are very carelessly decorated 
on the one side, which was obviously not intended to be seen. 

We come now to the use of vases for religious purjioses, dedicatory, 
sacrificial or funerary. Of all these uses, especially the last, there 
is ample evidence. That vases were often placed in temples or shrines 
as votive offerings is clear from the frequent mention in literature of 
the dedication of metal vases, and it can hardly be doubted that 
painted pottery served the same purpose for those who could only 
afford the humbler material. Of late years much light has been 
thrown upon this subject by excavations, notably on the Acropolis 
of AUieiis, at Corintn, and at Naucratis in the Egyptian delta, 
where numerous fragments have been found bearing inscriptions 
which attest their use for such purposes. It was a well-known 
Greek custom to clear out the temples from time to time and form 
rubbish-heaps {favissae) of the disused vases and statuettes, which 
were broken in pieces as useless, but it is to this very fact that we 
owe their preservation. At Naucratis many of the fragments bear 
incised inscriptions, such as eifu, " I am Apollo’s " 

(possibly a memorandum of the priest’s, to mark consecrated 
property), or 6 Sclvd (xt dv^OijKe ^AtppoSlrfi, "So-and-so dedicated 
me to Aphrodite." Fig. 14 gives another example with a dedication 
to Apollo. At Penteskouphia, near Corinth, a large series of painted 
tablets {irltfaK€%), dating from 600 to 550 u.c., with representations of 
Poseidon and dedicatory inscriptions to that deity, were found in 
1879. Votive offerings in this latter form were common at all 
periods, and tablets painted with figures and hung on trees or walls 
are often depicted qn the vases, usually in connexion vrith scenes 
representing sacrifices or offerings. 

There is no that vases (though not necessarily painted ones) 
must have pl^MiH considerable part in the religious ceremonies of 
the Greeks. MTjMjjKread of them in connexion with the Athenian 
festival of ofi^^thesteria, and that of the gardens of Adonis. 
They were aftWwd in sacrifices, as shown on an early black-figured 
cup in the BndfflWluscum and on a vase at Naples with a sacrifice to 
Dionysus. lnllC!i||tai of libation the use of the jug and bowl (phiale) 
is invariable, ^ 

But their mo^W^ortant use, and that to which their preservation 
‘^js mainly due, was in connexion with funeral ceremonies. They were 
not only emplbyed at the burial, but were placed both outside the 


tombs to receive offerings, and inside them either to hold the ashes 
of the dead or as " tomb-fumiture," in accordance with Greek 
religious beliefs in regard to the future life. Several classes of vases 
are marked out by their subjects as exclusively devoted to this 
purpose, such as the large jars found in tlie Dipylon cemetery at 
Athens, which were placed outside the tombs, tne white Athenian 
lekythoi of the 5th and 4th centuries n.c., and the large krateres and 


Fir.. 14. — ]‘art of va.se from Naucratis with d<‘dication to Apollo. 

other vases of the 4th century u.c. found in the tombs of Apulia 
and other jiarts of soulhcni Italy. TJicir use as cinerary urns was 
perhaps more restricted, at all events as regards the painted vases, 
though the cuslotn is well known and is n^ferred to in literature 
from Homer downwards. In " Mycenae vin ’’ times coffers (\dpvaKfs) 
of clay were used for this purpose, esju'cially in Creli*, wh(*ie fiiu; 
])ainted exanq)les have been found; but of Greek pott<*ry of the 
best periods there are but i.solated instances. 

The diagrams in fig. 1 5 show the principal shapes characteristic of 
Greek pottery in all but {he earliest periods, when the variety of form 
was as yet too great to permit of more than the vaguest nomen- 
clature ; each form has its conventional name appended. These 
shapes may be classified under the following heads: (i) Vases in 
which food or liquids were preserved ; (2) vases in which liquids 
were mixed or food cooked ; (3) thosi* by moans of w'hich litjmds 
were poured out or food distributed ; (4) drinkmg-cuiJS ; (5) other 
vases for the use of the table or toilet. Thus we have the piihos 
and Bmphi^a for storing wine, the krafer for mixing it. the psyktrr 
for cooling it, the kyathos for ladling it out, and the oinochoe or 
prochoos for pouring it out ; the hvdria was used for fetching water 
from the well. The names and forms of drinking-cups are innumer- 
able, the principal being the kylix, kotyle, kantharos, rhyton (drinking- 
horn) and phiale (libation bowl). The pyxis was used by women 
at their toilet, and the lekythos, alabastron and askos for oil and 
unguents. 

Teohniml Processes . — Though the Greeks succeeded in making 
pottery of a very liigh order from the i)oint of view of form anil 
decoration, the lechmeal j^rocesses remained throughout of th(‘ most 
elementary — for glaze was not used at all, the colour was of the 
simplest, and the temperature at which the ware was fired was not 
high enough to introduce any serious dilficulUcs. As we should 
expect, it is possible to trace a gradual imjirovement in the technical 
processes in the direction of greater precision and refinement, for no 
va.se-painter of the best period could have achieved his decorative 
triumphs on w-ares so coarse in substance and so rough in finish as 
those that satisfied his predecessors. As in every other case technical 
and artistic refinement went hand in hand. In the earliest times the 
clay was used with very little preparation ; at all events before the 
introduction of the potter's wheel the finish is not to be compared 
with that of the early races in Egypt. As the practice developed, 
no doubt, sjxjcially good clays were found in certain districts, and 
these became centres of manufacture or the clays were carried to 
other established centres. The primitive wares usually exhibit the 
natural buff, yellow, grey or brownish colours of other elementary 
pottery, and the surface is somewhat rough and possesses no gloss. 
Thenceforward it becomes appreciably warmer in tone as it becomes 
finer in texture, until it reaches its perfection in the glowing orange, 
inclining to red, of the best Attic vases of the 5th century u.c. In 
the vases of the later Italian centres the colour again reverts to a 
paler hue. 

The clay for the potter was doubtless prepared by a system of 
sedimentation, so as to get rid of all coarse particles. It was mixed 
with water and decanted into a series of vats so that ultimately 
fine clay of two or three grades was obtained. Both red and whitish 
clays were used, and the best potters gradually discovered that 
mixtures of different clays gave the best results. The clay for the 
Atheniaii vases was obtained from Cape Kolias in Attica ; and as it 
did not bum to a very warm tone, ruddle or red ochre {ruhrica) was 
added to it to produce the lovely deep orange glow that distinguishes 
the best vases. Corinth, Cnidus, Samos and other places were 
also iamous for their clays, and at the first named tablets have 
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been {(Duird bearing representations of the digging of clay for 
pottery. 

1 he improved manipulation of the clays, and the increasing 
knowledge that the colour of a clay could be modilied by admixture 
of other substances such as ruddle and oclire, really p^wed the way 


Bronze age tombs of 2500-1500 b.c. contain only hand-made pottery, 
but in the next period (1500^1000 B.c. ) we hnd hand-made and coarse 
va5ie.s side by sidle with a more developed kind of painted pottery— 
the “ Mycenaean " — obviously made on the wheel. It seems- prob- 
able, thereiore, that the wh^l was introduced into Greece about 



Fr<i. 15. — ShajH-'H of Greek Vases. 


for what is known as tho filaao of the Grc'fk painted va.ses. This 
dclicatf glow?, so thin afi to defy analysis, has been coimnouly called 
gliiz<', but it cannot be a glaze in the seuse of a separate coatii^ of 
tini-I v-groutid glass superimponed upon the clay. In all prolxibility, 
as llic Clreek potter used hnor and finer clan's and so was enabled 
to j)eT f(*ct his .shapes, he found that after a vase had been “ thro\%Ti " 
be toiikl get a closer texture on it by dipping it in a slpvof still finer 
clay material and then smoothing it down and polishing it on the 
wheel wlu'n snlhciently dry. But the mixtun's he would use for 
such a purpose — of very siliceous clay and ochre — would, when 
they were burnt in the Greek kiln, not only fire to a beautifully bright 
colour, but also to a glossy surface, esfiecially where the flacnes had 
freely played about them ; and it is more in accordance w’ith our 
knov\ ledge to believe that the exquisitely tliin gloss of the finest 
tireek red vases was produced in tins way, tor it seems impossible 
that it can luive ]>e«'a a coating of any special glaze. 

In any case we may state broadly that the body of Greek vases is 
always ime in grain, fired hard enough to give forth a dull metallic 
sound when it is struck, but seldom fired above a temperature of 
about <)oo"’ C., whicli a modern potter would conskler very low. 
When broken the inside is generally found to be duller in colour, and 
is often yellow or grey, even where tlie external surfaice is red. The 
material is exceedingly porous, and allows water to ooze through it 
(another proof that it was not glazed). Numerous analyses of the 
material of Greek va.ses have been published, but they tell us nothing 
of the .secrets of the Greek potter. The results of a great number of 
these analyses may be .summed up as follows; silica, 52-60 parts; 
alumina, 13-19 parts; lime, 5-10 parts; magnesia. 1-5 pairts; 
oxide of iron, i2-ro< parts. Analvses of a thousand ordinary simple 
red burning clays would give a similar result. It is to the glory of 
the Greek potter that with such ordinary materials, by the exercise 
of selection, patience and skilly he achieved the fine artistic results 
we see. He did as much as can be done witli natural day materials, 
but the glory of painted colour and glaze, 1 ^ the later Persian or 
Chinese, was not for him. 

Manuf actum of The earliest Greek pottery is, like aE 

primitive pottery, hand-made; Tlie introduction of the potter’s 
wlMtel into Greece was the subject of various ancient traditions, bat 
we now know that it cam' be easily traced by a study of the primitive 
pottery of Crete, Cyprus or Troy. In Cyprus, for instauce,. the 


1500 B.c. ; it was certainly knonen to Homer, as a familiar allusion 
shows (it. xviiL 600). It was stiH- a low circular table turned with 
llie hand, not the foot ; representations of its use are seen on several 
va.ses of the archaic period (fig. 16), and they further prove that the 
vase was replaced on the wheel ior the subsequent processes of 
painting, )!Ki>lishing and adding sepaomtely modefled parts, as well as 
for Ihe original shaping or “ tl^owmnf, ’* 

'riie method of sliapiiig the vase on the wheel, which is the same 
as that still in use, need not be described in detail ; the feet, necks, 
mouths and handles were modelled separately or shax>ed in moulds, 
and attached while 
tlie clay w’as n^oi»t, 
as is al^ indicateil 
on a vase. Large 
and coar.se vaees, 
such OB wine casks 
{ipWtH ) , werealways 
modelled by hand 
on a kind o£ hooped 
mould {xdvita^of). 

Parts of va.ses 
were modelled by 
hand at all periods 
by way of decoca- 
liouk Even in tlie 
geometrical period 
we find hor.sea 
modelled in the p'm. 16. — Votive taiblet from Corinth, full 
round on the size ; a potter applying painted bands while the 
covers of va.seaand vessel revolves on the wheel, 
latex ou handles 

enriched with moulded figures of serpents twiaanf round them. Such 
embellishments are fretiuently, if not aiwavsv deliberate mutations 
of metal forms, but the plastic principle is one which obtained in 
Greek pottery from the very first, as for instance in tlie primitive 
pottery of Troy, in which the vases, are often modelled in human or 
animal forms.; and the same principle m involved in the common 
practice of speaking of the *' neck,' “ shouldef or “ foot” of a 
vessel. In the best period the practice of adding moulded ornaments 
ot of modelling vases in natural forma took a subsidiary place, but 

V, 23 a 
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examples occur from time to time, as in the beautiful rhyta or 
drinking-horns of the red-figure period (Plate 11 . , fig. 58) , or in smaller 
details such as are seen in handles enriched with heads in relief, a 
favourite practice of the potter Nicosthenes. In the 4th -century 
vases of southern Italy the handles are often much ornamented in 
tins fashion, as in the large kraterrs, where they are adorned with 
masks in relief. 

The system of moulding whole vases or ornamenting them with 
designs in relief taken from moulds really belongs to the decadence 
of the art, when imitations of metal were superseding the painted 
pottery, Kveri then it is rare to find whole vases produced from a 
mould, exceyit in the case of those in the form of human figures or 
animals (Plate IT., figs. 57 and 58), which almost come under the 
heading of terra-cotta figures, excpjit for the fact that they are 
usually painted in the manner of tiie vases. But in southern Halv 
the tendency to imitate metal led to llie popularity of ornametUs 
made sejiarately from moulds and attached or let in to vases other- 
wise plain. Vases of this period, with reeded bodies, must also have 
been made from moulds, as were a series of phialae or libation-bowls 
assoLUiled with Gales in Campania (Platt; IT. , fig. 56), which are 
known to be direct imitations of metal. 

All or nearly all of thes<' vases are revered with a plain black 
gla/e or varnish, and painted decoration is rare except in the case of 
those moulded in special forms or of a certain class made in Apulia 
with opaque colouring laid on thefvarnisU, Some of the.se pkiin bUu k 
vases of the pli (.entury art‘ ornamented with s/flw/W patterns made 
with a TTiet.d punch impressed in the moist clay. 'J'hi.s decoration is 
confmetl to simple iiatterns. 

After the vases had been made on the wheel they were dried 
in the sun and lightly baked, after which they were ready for varnish- 
ing and painting ; it is also probable that the gloss wa.s brought 
out by a process of polishing, the surface of the clay being smootliecl 
with a piece of wood or hard leather. On a vase in Herltn a bov is 
seen apjdying a tool of some kind to an unfinished cup, probably 
for this purpose; the cu]), being shoun in red on the vase, has 
evidently not been varnished. Many vases are varnished black all 
over the exterior (whether decorated wUli designs or not) with the 
exception of the foot and lip. 

The process of baking was regaiiled as one of the most critical in 
tlie ]>otter’s art. It ^vas not indeed unn ersal, as we read of sun- 
dried vessel.s for utilitarian purposes, but all the vases that have 
come down to us have Viecm baked. 'I'he amount of heat required 
was regulated by the character of the ware, but was not very high. 
Many examples exist of tliseolourcd vas(‘s which have been subjected 
to too much or too little heat, the varnish lia\ ing acquired a greenish 
or reddish hue. Or again the red g.loss is sometimes turned to an 

ashen-grey colour, the black 
rem a in i ng unimpaired. 
Other accidents were liable 
to occur ill the baking, such 
as cracking under too great 
heat, or the damaging of the 
shai»e by vases knocking 
against one another and so 
being dented in or crushed. 

The form of the oven was 
of the .simyilest (fig. 1 7) . No 
furnaces have been found in 
Greece, and only one or two 
in Italy, but we have a 
variety of evidence from 
vase-paintings. They were 
fed by fire.s from beneath, 
and the va.ses were in.serted with a long shovel. They were 
heated with charcoal or wood fuel, and there are representations 
of men poking or raking the fires with long-handled implements. 
One vase-painting gives a bird’.s-eyc view, in horizontal section, of 
the interior of an oven full of j ugs of various forms. Others have 
more complete presentations of potteries, with men engaged in the 
different processes of vase manufacture, modelling, painting or 
supplying the kilns with newly-made w’ares. 

The Painting of Vases . — We may distinguish three principal 
classes of painted pottery, of which two admit of subdivision. 

1. Primitive Greek vases with simple painted ornaments, chiefly 
linear and geometrical, laid directly on the clay with the brush. 
The colour employed is usually a yellowish or brownish red passing 
into Mack. The execution varies, but is often extremely coar.se. 

2. Greek vases painted with figures. These may be subdivided as 
follows : — 

(a) Vases with figure.s in shining black on a red glos.sy ground. 

('') Vases with figures left in the glossy red on a ground of 
shining black. 

3. Vases with polychrome decoration. 

{a) Vases of various dates with designs in outline or washes in 
various colours on white ground (these range from the 
6th to the 4th century B.C.). 

(^>) Vases of various dates with designs in opaque colour laid 
over a ground of shining black (ranging from the primitive 
period to the 3rd century b.c.). 

Of these the second group is by far the largest and most im- 


portant, including the majority of the finest specimens of Greek 
vase-painting, and the following account will deal mainly with the 
technical proces.ses by which the mo.st succes.sful results were ob- 
tained. In both the cla.s.ses (a) and (h) the colouring is almost 
confined to a contrasting of the glossv red ground and shining black. 

This black varnish (>) is particukir'lv deep and lustrous, but varies 
under dillerenl circumslance.s according to dilferemes of locality, 
of manufacture or accidents of production. It is seen in its greatest 
perfection in the " Nolan " amphorae of the earlier red-figure period, 
at its worst in the Ktniscan ai\d Italian imitations of (ireek vases. 
The gradations of (jualily may be partly due lo the action of heat, 
i.e. stoving at a higher or lower temperature. It also varies in 
Iliickne'iS, At present no certainty has been attained as to its 
compo.sitioii — lirnni^niart’s oft-c^uoted analysis cannot be accepted 
— nor has any acul been found to have an ellect ui>on it, though the 
chemical action of the earth sometimes causes it lo disajipcar. 

I'he method of its use forms the chief distinction l>etween the 
black-figured and red-figured va‘;es, but there is a class of the fornuT 
which ai)]>roaches near in lri;alment to the latter, the wdiole vase 
being covered with black except a framed ]mnol w hich is left red to 
re«.cive the figures. It is obvious that the transition to iiu'tely 
leaving the figures red is L)ut a slight one. But in all bla(.k-tigiir«‘ii 
vases the main principle is that the figures are iiaiiiled in Mack 
silhfuiette on the red ground, the outlines being first roughly indicated 
by a pointed instrument making a faint line. The .surface within 
these outlines lu-ing filled in with black, details of anatomy, dress, 
&c. , were brought out by incising inner lines with a pointed tool. 
After a second Iiaking or perhaps stoving had taken place, the 
designs were lurther enriched by the application of opatpic puride 
and w'hite pigments, wdiicli follow certain conventional yirinciples in 
their respecti\e use. After a third baking at a lower heat still lo fix 
these colours the vase w'as complete. 

In the red-figured vase.s the shining black is used as a background. 
But before it is applied the outlines of the figures are indicab'd not 
by inci.sed lines, but by drawing a thick line of l)lacU round their 
< ontour.s. Kecent researches have altemj'ted to show' tliat the 
instrument with w-liieh this was achieved may have been a leather 
brush or pen, by which the lines were drawn separately, not con- 
currently. The other tools used for painting would be an ordinary 
metal or reed pen and a earner s-lmir brush, or at any ral<‘ something 
analogous, 'riius the outlines of the figures were clearly mark<‘d, 
and the process is one of draw-ing rath(*r than jiainfing, but it was 
rn drarrght.smansliip that the best vase-painters excelled. Ihe n<*xt 
stage was to mark the inner details by very fine black lines or by 



the naturally pale clay is covered. In the archaic vases of the 7th 
and 6th centuries b.c. i especially in the Ionian centres, as at Rhodes, 
Naucratis and Gyrene, this slip is frequently employed, but with this 
difference, that the figures are painted in the ordinary black-figure 
method, the only additional colour being purple laid on the black. 
We first find polychrome decoration, whether in wash or outline, 
in a small class of fragments from Naucratis, of the 6th century b.c. , 
w'hich technically are of a very advanced character. The colo\irs 
used either for outline or wash include purple, brown, yellow, 
crimson and rose-colour, but some, if not all, of these colours were 
not fired. 

In the 5th century this practice was revived at Athens, chiefly in 
the class of lekythoi or oil-flasks devoted exclusively to sepulchral 
uses. Here the vases, after leaving the wheel and being fitted with 
handles, iStc, , were covered with a coating of white clay. A second 
coating of ^lack was applied to the parts not reejuired for decoration, 
and the white was then finely polished, acquiring a dull gloss, and 
finally fired at a low temperature. The decoration was achieved as 
follows : a preliminary sketch was* made with fine grey lines, 
ignoring draperie.s, &c. , and not always followed when the colours 
were laid on. This was done when the first lines were dry, the colour 



Fig. 17. — Model of Kiln found in 
Essex. 
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being applied with a fine brush in monochrome—black, yellow or 
red— following the lines of tlie sketch. For the drapery and other 
details polychromo washes were employed, laid on with a large brush. 
All varieties of red from rose to brown are found, also violet, yellow, 
blue, black and green. Hair is treated cither in outline or by means 
of washes. 

Finally, Wf have to deal with the class of vases (3 {b)) in which 
o]mquc pigments are laid over the surface of the shining black with 
which the whole vase is coated. This method is met with at three 
distinct periods in the history of vase-painting, separated by long 
distance-, ot time. 

We first find it in the earlier- Cretan or Kamarcs ware, where 
it seems to have been introduced not long after the close of the 
Neolithic ]>eriod, about 2500 b.l\ , and where it holds its own for about 
a thousand years against the contrasted method of “ dark on light " 
painting, till it was liiially ousted by the latter at the height of 

Mycciiaccin ** civilization in Crete. The colouring is verv varied, 
orange, brown, pink and white being the priiif:ij)al tints employed. 

The process appears again at the end of the /jth century in a 
small class of ^Attic vases, which have betm regarrled as a sort of 
transition betw'een the black-figured and red-figured. While and 
orange-red are here cmployetl, sometimes with accessory details in 
purple and black and incised lines, so that the technique is virtually 
iilack -figured, though the appearance of the vases is often red- 
hgured. Lastly, it appears in southern Italy as a final effort of 
vase-painting to flicker into life again about the end of the 3rd 
century. Some of these vases were made in Campania, wlu-re the 
metliod resembles that of the Attic class just described, others in 
A]>ulia, probably at Cinathia. The latter have feeble conventional 
di-coration in purple and white with iletails in yellow, confined to one 
side t>f the vases, and are also clistingui-^hcd by the use of ornaments 
in relief. They were also occasionally made in Greece ]»roper. 

Remarkably few colours were used by the Greek vase painters, 
esi>etially in the best jieriods. The d<‘ep purple used for ateessory 
details was produced from iron oxide, but the rcsl used for lines on 
the white lehythoi is an ochre The white also used 

for accessories is an earth or clay ; in the slip coating of the white 
ground vases it assumes the consistency of pipe-clay.. Yellow, 
vhete us<‘d for details on the later vases, is an ochre, and blue and 
green are produced from artificial compounds containing copper. 
A number of tin* colours, such as blue, rose and green, used by the 
liolychrome })aii)lers, an* obviously artificial pigments which have 
not been fired. When gilding was employed it was laid on over a 
rais<*d ground of clay finely modelled with a small tool or brush, 
and was attached by varni.sh, not by fire. 

Potters and 1 nscriptions. — The potters who made these vases were 
mostly — i\i h'Mst at Athens in the 6th and 5th centuries, n.c . — /jJroiKoif 
or resident aliens, as their names in many cases imply. We have an 
Amasis (an Egyptian name), a Brygus (a Scythian), a Lydus and a 
Scythes. The dialect of many of the inscriptions on Attic vases 
seems to show foreign influence, though in other cases peculiariti{*s 
may be in<‘rely duo to the use of a vernacular. Tliey formed a gild 
or frateruitv, and in each pottery there was probably more or less 
division of labour, the more simple processes being the work of slaves, 
'rids sei’ins to l>c implied in the vase-paintings representing the 
inti*rior of ])otteries. Others again " .specialized in different shapes, 
and wercj known as \rjKvOoiroLol, and so on. 

Ov<*r a liundred names of artists are known, found on some five 
hundred vases. They go back to about 700 d.c. , the earliest names 
being found on Corinthian and Boeotian vases ; but the majority 
of the signatures are found on Attic black- and red-figured wares'. 
Some, such as Andocides, made vases in which the two methods are 
combined. The best known is Nicosthenes, whose signature occurs 
eighty times. The ordinary forms of signature are four— (i) 6 8 dva 
€irolriiTev ; (2) 6 Sewa ; (3) h Selva fypaif^e /cat iirolija-ev ; (4) 

A Hypaxl^t, B iirolrt<rev. Where irolrfcre alone occurs (as in a signa- 
ture of Fuxitheus), it probably refers to the master of the pottery 
who designed the vase and superintended its production ; in other 
cases the share of the actual artist is clearly indicated. Some 
artists, such as Duris and Makron, sign ttypa^pe alone ; in all cases, 
the form of signature affords us a useful guide to their style. 

Space forbids the discussion of other inscriptions found on vases, 
which include those descriptive of subjects or persons, ejaculations 
uttered by the figures, convivial exclamations, or the Ka\ 6 s names 
discussed below ; all these arc painted on the. designs themselves. 
There is also another class of graffiti inscriptions, which includes those 
incised by the owners with their names and memoranda scratched 
under the foot, probablv made by the potter or his workmen relating 
to the number of vases in a batch or " set ” and their price. 

Vitreous and Lead-glazed Wares* — In Greek tombs a class of 
pottery is often found which approximates more in appearance to 
porcelain, but, though often spoken of by that name, it is not porce- 
lain at all, but is analogous to the E^q)tian glazed faience, of which 
it is in point of fact an imitation. It is distinguished by the white 
gritty material of which it is made, largely composed of sand, and 
forming what is sometimes known as “ frit ** from its semi-vitreous 
consistency. The surface is covered with a glaze, usually of a pale 
blue or cream colour, but other colours such as a manganese-purple 
or brown are sometimes found. Some of the earliest examples of 
this ware have been found in Mycenaean tombs at Enkomi in Cyprus, 


in the form of vases moulded in the shape of human or animal heads 
The.se exhibit a remarkably advanced skill in modelling, and are more 
like Greek work of the 6th century b.c. Apart from the technique 
they have nothing in common with the Egyptian importations so 
often found in Mycenaean tombs. 

In a subsequent period (8th-7th century B.c.) Egyptian objects 
in faience became a common import into Greek cities,’ .such as those 
of Rhodes, and to a less degree in Sardinia and southern Italy, 
through the commercial medium of tlie Phoenicians. Flasks of 
faience occur in the Polledrara tomb at Vulci (610-600 b.c.) and 
similar vases with a pale green glaze at Tharros in Sardinia m tombs 
of the same date. In Rhodes, small flasks and jars are found orna- 
mented with friezes of men and animals in relief, or imitating in 
colour and design the glass ves.sels of the Phoenicians. It also seems 
probable that the (Greeks of RhocU‘s and 

other centres attempted the imibition of ; 

this ware (see fig. lu), for we find faience ’ 

aryballi or globular oil -flanks modelled in 
the form of helmeted heads or animals, 

which are purely Clreek in style. ^ 

In the Helleni.stic period Uic fashion was 
revived at Alexandria, and under the 
Ptolemies large jugs of blue- enamelled 
faience with figures in relief and bearing 
the natiR'S of reigning sovereigns were 
made and exported to the Cyreiiaica and 

to southern Italy. Two of these arc in the pic. 19. Enamelled 

British Museum (Egyptian department), pottery from tombs in 
The same collection includes a very beauti- Rhodes, made under 
fill glazed vase in the form of Eros riding Egyptian influence, 
on a duck, found in a tomb at Tanagra, 

bill undoubtedly of Alexandiitie make, and a head of a l^lolemaic 
queen, with a surface of bright blue glaze. 

Subsetjuently in the ist century B.c., this so-called iiorcelain ware 
was replaced by a variety of ware characterized by a brilliantly 
coloured glaze ctmting, in which the presence of lead is often iiidicateff. 
'riiis ware was principally made at three centres ; at Tarsus in Asia 
Minor, at Alexandria and at Lezoux in central Gaul But it was 
probaldv also made in western Asia Minor and in Italy. It is not 
confined to vases, being also employed for lamps and small figures * 
the vases are usually of small size, in shapes imitated from metal 
(Plub* J 1. , fig. 59). 'Ihe colour of the glaze varies from a deep green 
to bright yellow, and the inside of a vessel is often of a different 
lint from the exterior. Many of these vases are dt'corated with 
figures or designs in relief, others arc ciuite plain. The colours of 
these glazes are of course due to the addition of oxide of copper and 
oxiile of iron to a lead glaze, and they are strictly analogous to the 
green and yellow glazes of medieval Europe.^ 

Historical Account of Greek Vase-painting. — It has been 
indicated in the section dealing with technical processes that 
Greek vases may be classified under four headings according to 
the character of the decoration, and this classification may with a 
slight modification be adapted as a chronological one, the history 
of the art falling under four main heads, under which it will be 
convenient to describe its development from the earliest speci- 
mens of painted pottery down to the period when it was finally 
replaced by other methods of decoration. 

These four classes and their main characteristics may be sum- 
marized as follows : — 


I. Vases of the Primitive Period from about 2500 or 2000 to 600 
B.C., including both the Cretan-Mycenaean epoch and the early ages 
of historical Greece. In the former the pottery is either decorated 
in polychrome on a shining black ground or conversely in shining 
black on a buff ground ; in the latter, the decoration is in brown 
or black (usuallv dull, not shiny) on an unglazed ground varying 
from white to pale red. In the former again the decoration is marked 
by its naturalistic treatment of plant and animal fonns ; in the 
latter the ornaments are chiefly linear, floral or figures of animals ; 
human figures and mythological scenes being very rare. 

II. Black-figured Vases from about 600-500 b.c. ; figures painted 
in shining black on a glossy ground varying from cream colour to 
bright orange red, with engraved lines and white and purple for 
details ; subjects mainly from mythology and legend. 

III. Red-figured Vases, from 520 to 400 b.c. ; figures drawn in 
outline on red clay and the background wholly filled in with shining 
black, inner details indicated by painted lines or dashes of pur^e 
and white, scenes from daily life or mythology. With these are 
included the vases with polychrome figures on white ground. In 
these, which are exclusively made at Athens, the perfection of 
vase-painting is reached between 480 and 450 b.c. 

IV. of the Decadence^ from 4cx5 to 200 b.c, ; mostly from 
southern Italy, technique as in Class ni. , but the Rawing is free 

1 On this subject see in particular Mazard, De la connaissance par 
les anciens des glapures plombifcres^ a scientific and valuable mono- 
graph (1879) ; also Rayet and Collignon, Hist de la ciramigue 
grecque, p. 365 (or B.M, Cat. of Roman Pottery, Introduction). 
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and ofton careless, and the general effect gaudy ; subjects funereal, 
theatrical and fanciful At the end of Uiis period vases are largclv 
replaced by plain shining? black pottery modelled in various forms, 
or with decorations m relief, all these being imitations of the metal 
vases which began to take tlie place oi painted wares in the estimation 
of the Hellenistic world. 

I. yasrs of the Primitive Period . — It has h(‘en noted in the 
introductory section that it is possible to Irace the development 

f of pottery in Greece as far 

back as the Neolithic period, 
owing chiefly to the light 
rer(‘ntly thrown on the sub- 

merit,' usually with decoration 
in polychrome or white on a 
dark ground, in what is known 
as the Kaniares ware, covor- 

siipcrscded by painting in dark 

Minoan period (1500-T000 
B.C.), forming what is known 
V\um Annual 0/ ihiMiriuJi Su/wo/ at as the “ Myccnucan ” St vie. 
At/t^n},. subjects, thougli chiefly 

ware from Crete. confined I0 floral ornaments or 

acpialic plants and crealurt^s, 
are marvellously naturalistic yet decorative in their treatment, 
often rivalling in this respect the pottery of the Far East. 
In the latter part of this period tliis class of pottery was spread 
all over the Mediterranean, and large (juan titles have been found 
in Greece, especially at Mycenae, in 
j Rhodes and other Greek i.slant!s, and 
i in ( yprus, where a series of vases 
j with animals, monsters, and even 
I human figures shows what is prnh- 
J alily the latest development of the 
^ pure Minoan or Mycenaean style, 
j Outside Crete the earliest Greek 
i pottery has been found in Cyprus 
j and at Troy, with simpli; incised or 
I painted patterns on a blatdc polished 

ri.-..2i.-Primitiv..bUick being ail hatui- 

pottery from the Troad. ^Ti^dc, and often trcatt:d m a plastic 
fashion with rude modelling of 
human or animal forms (Ags. 21, 22) ; Uicse cover tlie period 


Pjorn Annual 0/ tlu Mirittih St.hool at 
Athfn\. 

Fio. 20. — Minoan or “ Ivamares' 
ware, from Crete. 



Fio. 2T. — PrimitivM- bUitk 
pottvry from the Troad. 


human or animal forms (Ags. 21, 22) ; Uicse cover tlie period 
2500 ■" 2000 B.c, Early painted pottery, parallel with the 
Kamares ware, has been found in Thera and in the important 
cemeteries of Phylukopi in Melos. But until the general spread 



Fig 22.iammUvc red pottery from the Troad. 


of Mycenaean civilization and art in the latter half of the second 
millennium there is no site except Crete W’here a continuous and 
successful development can be studied. 

About the time vir|^ich is represented in Greek tradition by 
the Dorian invasion ^f*ioo b.c.) the then decadent Mycenaean 
civilization was replaced by a new one much more backward in 
development, mqjjpng pottery of a far simpler and more con- 


ventional type, the decoration being largely confined to geo- 
metrical patterns to the exclusion of motives derived from plant 
forms. This is usually known as the geometrical style, and Uie 
pottery covers the period from about 1000 to 700 b.c. It is 
found all over the mainland and islands of Gri'ccc, and exhibits 
a certain development towards a more advanced stage. The 
patterns include the chevron, the triangle, the key or maeandcr, 
and the circle, in various combinations, painted in dull black on 
a brown ground. In most plac es the art advanced no further, 
but in Boeotia, and still more at Athens, we can trace the gradual 
grovvth of decorative skill, first in 
the introduction of animals, and 
then in the appearance of the 
human figure. In the Athenian 
cemetery outside the Dipylon gate 
a series of colossal vases ha.s come 
to light, on which an* painted such 
subjects as sea-fights and funeral 
processions. The human figures 
are exceedingl)' rude and converi- 
tionaJ, painted alm(>.st entirely in 
silhouette, but there is a distinct 
striving after artistic effect in tlie 
composition and arrangement. In 
Boeotia the vases do nut advance 
beyond the animal stage, and 
many exhibit a tendency to de- 
cadence in their carelessness, as 
contrasted with tlie painslaUing Myi!" 

helplesfjness of the Atlienian (British Museum.) 
artists. 

In Ionia and the islands of tl\e Aegean such as Rhodes, the 
art of vase-painting from the first carried on the Mycenaean 
tradition, and was distinguished by its naturalism and originalii)', 
and by the bold and diverse effects produced In v ariety iff colour 
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Fig. 24, — Tonic amphora, with contest between H-eracLon and Hera, 
and bands of birds and' animals ; black, with incised, lines. 

or novelty of subject. The ornamentation is at first elementar}’, 
consisting of friezes of animals, especially lions, deer and goats 
(figs, 23 and' 24). These figures stand out sharply in black 
against the creamy buff ground which is characteristic of nearly 
ail Ionic pottery, and details are brought out by means of en- 
graved lines, patches of purplish iron pigment, or by drawing 
parts of the figures, especially the heads, in outline on the clhy 
ground. Another feature is the general use of small ornaments 
such as rosettes and crosses in great variety of fonn to cover 
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the background and avoid the vacant spaces whidi the Greek 
artist abhorred. The syslctn of decoration has been thought to 
owe much to Assyrian textile fabrics. 

One of the best though most advanced (examples of early Ionic 
pottery is a pitmx or plate from Rhodes in the British Museum^ 
on which is represented the combat of Menelaus and Hector -over 
the body of Kuphorbus (fig. 25)- their names are dnscribed 
over the figures, and this is almost the earliest known instance 
of a mythological subject, the. date of the painting being not later 
than 600 B.c. To a slightly later date belongs another remark- 
able group of cups with figures on a white ground, probably 
made irt (\Tene in North Africa. Of these the most famous has 
a painting in the interior, of Arcesilaus IL, king of (’yrene from 
5cSo to 550 B.C., weighing goods for export in a .ship. Others have 
mythological sul)jects, such as Zeus, Allas and Prometheus, 
Cadmus and Pclops. 

But these vases, though still retaining the older technique, 
really belong 1u the second class, that of black-figured vases, 
and they belong to a time when in all Ionian centres this method 
was being superseded by the new technique which Corinth had 
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Fig, 25. — Farly inscribed pinax from Rhodes, with contest of 
Menchiu.s and Hector over the body of Euphorbus. 


introduced and Athens perfected, to the consideration of which 
W'e must return. 

1 ^'or some 150 years Corinth almost monopolized the industry 
of pottery on the wvst of tihe Aegean. Large numbers (rf examples 
have been found in .or near the city itself, many hearing inscrip- 
tions in the peculiar local aljiliabct. They .show a continuous 
progress from the simplest ornamentation to fully-developed 
black-figured wares. In the earliest (Plate I. fig. 52) oriental 
influence is very marked, the surface being so covered with the 
figures and patterns that the background disappears and the 
designs are at times almost unintelligilfle. The general .effect is 
thus that of a rich oriental tapestry, and the subjects arc largely 
chosen from the fantastic and monstrous creations of Assyrian 
art, such as the sphinx and gryphon. The vases are mostly 
small, the ground varies from cream to yellow, and the tfigures 
are painted in black and purple. 

Both in Ionia and at Corinth during the early part txf the f6th 
century the same tendencies are seen to be at work, tending to a 
unification »of styles under the growing influence of Athens, 
in Ionia (see above) .figure subjects ijecoinc more rcommon, and 
the technique approaches gradually nearer to the black ^figure 
method. -Similarly at Corinth die ground omamients ^diminish 
and disappeair, theiriczesiof anunals are restrictexl’tothe borders 
of the designs, and human ifigures one introduwd, first .ringly, 
then in friezes or .groups, and finally engaged in some definite 


action such as combats or hunting scenes. In the last stages 
Greek myths and legends ore freely employed. A new dcvelop- 
mentt, traditionally associated with the painter Eumarus of 
Athens, was the distinguishing of female figures by the use of 
white for flesh tints. A somewhat sraiilar development was in 
progress at Athens, though represented by comparatively few 
vases. Here the adoption of Corinthian and Ionian technical 
improvements evolved by the middle of the fith century the 
fully developed black-figure style which by degrees supplanted 
or assimilated all other schools. 

IL Black-iigiired Vases. — ^At the head of this new develapment 
stands the famous Francois vase at Florence, found at Chhisi 
in 1844 (Plate I. fig. 53). Its shape is that of a kraier or mixing- 
bowl, and it bears the signatures of its maker and decorator in 
the form “ Ergotimos made me, Klitias painted ime.” It might 
be described as a Greek mythology in miniature, with its 
numerous subjects and ^groups of figures all from legendary 
sources such as the stories of Pclcus, Theseus and Meleager, or 
the return of Hephaestus to heaven. All the figures have their 
names inscribed. 

The general technique of the black-figured vases has already 
been described. It may be noted as a chronological guide tliat 
the use of purple for details is much commoner in the earlier 
vases, white in the later, but towards the end of the century 
when the new fashion of red figures was gaining ground, both 
colours wore almost entirely dropped. The drawing of the 
figures is, as might be expected, somewhat stiff and conventional, 
though it advanced considerably in freedom before the style 
went out of fashion. Many xascs, otherwise carefully and 
delicately executed, are marred by an excess of mannerism and 
affectation, as in the works of the artists Amasis and Exekias 
(Jflate J. fig. 54). The treatment of drapery is a good indication 
of date, ranging from fhil masses of colour to oblique flowing 
lines of angular falling folds. 

I’he shapes most commcmly employed by the Athenian potters 
of this period are the amphora^ hydria, kylix, oinochoe and lekythos, 
the first-named being the most popular. A special class of 
amphorae is formed by the Panathenaic vases, whidh were given 
as prizes in the Athenian games, and were adorned with a figure 
of the patron goddess Athena on one side and a representation 
of the contest in which they were 
won on the other (fig. 26). I'hey 
usually bear the inscription twi/ 

*A0ipnj(kv iWXiou VifjLty “ I am 
(a prize) from the games at 
Athens.” Some of the.se can he 
dated by the names of Athenian 
archons which they bear, as la1:e 
as the 4th century, the old 
method of painting in black 
figures with a stiff conventional 
pose for the goddess being re- 
tained for religious reasons. 

The chief interest of the black- 
figured vases is really derived 
from their .subjects, which range 
aver every conceivable field, tlie 
proportion of myth and legend 
to scenes from daily life being 
much greater than in the suc- 
ceeding period. Tliey include 
groups of Olympian and other deities, and the various scenes 
in which they take part, such os the battle of theigods and .giants, 
or the birth of Athena (treated in a very conventional manna:, 
as on a fine , amphora in the British Museum) ; Dionysus «nd his 
attendant satyrs and maenads, the labours and exploits of 
Heraoles and other heroes, subjects taken from the tale of sTroy 
and other less familiar legends ; and scones from daily <iife^ 
battle scenes, athletics, the chase and so on. The same classifica- 
ition of icourse holds good for the later iperiods of vase^ainting, 
■with some lexceptions. The proportion of genre-scenes subze- 
quently ‘becomes gireatcr, and some myths disappear, othm rise 
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into prominence, new deities such as Eros (Love), and Nike 
(Victory) appear for the first time, and, generally speaking, the 
later subjects are characterized by a sentimentality or tendency 
to emotion which is entirely foreign to the conventional stereo- 
typed compositions of the 6th-century artist. 

A remarkable feature of the subjects on black-figured vases is 
that a stereotyped form of composition is invariably adopted 
at least for the principal figures, but minor variations are gener- 
ally to be found, as, for instance, in the number of bystanders ; 
and it is almost an impossibility to find any two vase-paintings 
which arc exact duplicates. The form of the composition was 
partly determined by the field available for the design ; when 
this took the form of a long frieze the space was filled up with a 
series of spectators or the repetition of typical groups, but when 
the design is on a framed panel or confined by ornamental borders 
the method of treatment is adapted from that of a sculptun*d 
metope, and the figures limited to two or three. In many cases 
it is difficult to decide, in the absence of inscriptions, whether or 
no a scene has mythological signification ; the mythological 
types arc over and o\cr again adopted for scenes of ordinary 
life, even to the divine attributes or poses of c'crtain figures. 

Among the artists of the period who have left their names on 
the vases, besides those already mentioned, the most conspicuous 
is Nicosthcncs, a jjjUct of some originality, from whose hand 



Vase by Anclocidos, Black figures on obverse. Fio. 

wc ha\‘C over seventy examples, a few being in the red-figure 
method. He is supposed to have introduced at Athens a revival 
of the Ionic fashion of painting on a cream-coloured ground 
instead of on red, of which some very effective examples have 
been prc.scrved. JTe was always a potter rather than a painter, 
and most of his vases are remarkable for their forms — intro- 
ducing plastic imitations of metal vases — rather than for their 
painted decoration. Most of the artists of this period, as in the 
succeeding one, have left their signatures on cups (kylikes), but 
this form did not receive so much attention from the painter 
as at a later period, and many of these examples bear only 
inscriptions and no painted decoration. 

III. Hed-figured Vases. — 'I'i'ie sudden reversal of technical 
method involved in the change from black figures on a red ground 
to red figures on black is not at first sight easy of explanation. 
Some artists, like Nicosthenes atid Andocides, used both methods, 
sometimes on the same vase, and there is no doubt that the two 
went on for some years concurrently. As, however, no inter- 
mediate stage is prtssible, there is no question of development or 
transition. The new style was in fact a bold and ingenious 
innovation. It may possibly have been suggested by a small 
class of vases in which the figures are painted in the black-figure 
method, but have the converse appearance, that is to say they are 
painted in a thick red pigment on a ground of shining black. 
It may therefore have occurred to the artist that he could 
obtain the .same effect merely by leaving the figures unpainted 
on the red clay and surrounding them with the black. The 
•change must, however, be closely associated with the career of 


the artist Andocides, who not only produced vases in each 
method, but also several in which the two are combined (fig. 27). 
In two or three cases the subject is actually the same on each 
side, almost every detail being repeated, except that the colouring 
is reversed. 

The date at which the change took place was formerly placed 
well on in the 5th century, on account of the great advance in 
drawing which most of the red-figured vases show, as compared 
with the black. They were thus regarded as contemporary 
with the painter Polygnotu.s, if not with Pheidias. But the 
excavations on the Acropolis of Athens yielded so many frag- 
ments in the advanced red-figured sude which must be earlier 
than 480 B.C., that it has become necessary to find an earlier 
date for its appearance. 'J'his is now usually placed at about 
520 B.c., overlapping with the preceding period. 

The red-figure period is usually subdividi'd into four, marking 
the chief stages of development, and known respectively as the 
“ severe,” “ strong,” “ fine,” and “ late fine ” periods. Their 
principal characteristics and repro.sentatix c painters may be 
briefly enumerated. 

In the severe period there is no marked advance on the black- 
figured vases as regards style. The figures arc still more or less 
stiff and conventional, and some vases even show signs of an 
analogous decadence. The real development is partly technical, 



partly in the introduction of new subjects. Although the cliangc 
of style probably had its actual origin in the amphoia, as treated 
by Andocides, the new developments are best seen in the kylix, 
a form of vase which now sprang into popularity and called 
forth the chief efforts of the principal artists. Its curved surface 
gave ample scope for skilful effects of drawing and decorative 
arrangement, and the earlier painter? devoted all their attention 
to perfecting it us a work of decorative art. For other shapes, 
such as the hydria and lekytkos, the old method w^as for a time 
preferred. 

'Fhc most typical artist of the period was Epictetus, and other 
famous cup-painters were Pamphatfus, Cachrylion and Phintius. 
The earliest cups are decorated in a quite simple fashion like 
those of the black-figure period, often with a single figure each 
side between two large ** symbolical ” eyes, and a single figure 
in a circle in the interior. To the latter the artist at first devoted 
his chief efforts, though even here his scope w’as at first limited. 
But although he had not yet attained to skill in composition, 
he did discover that the circular space was well adapted for 
exhibiting his newly-acquired abilities as a draughtsman and 
for disposing figures in ingeniously conceived attitudes. In all 
ca.ses the object was to fill the space as far as possible, a char- 
acteristic of all the best Greek art. By degrees more attention 
was paid to the designs on the exterior, and the single figures 
were replaced by groups, but regular compositions in the form 
of friezes telling some story were not introduced until quite the 
end of this period. Epictetus was throughout his career a 
thoroughly archaic ” artist, but a considerable advance was 
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made by Cachrylion, who stands on the verge of the succeeding 
stage. 

The strong period centres round the name of Euphronius, the 
author of a really great artistic movement. His capacity for 
inventing new subjects or new 
poses — or otherwise overcoming 
technical and artistic difficulties 
- marks a great advance on all 
])revious achievements, and he 
seems to represent the stage of 
development traditionally associ- 
ated with tile painter Cimon of 
Cleonae, the in- 
ventor of foreshort- 
cnirig and other 
novelties. Thus 
figures were no 
longer represented 
exclusively in pro- 
file, as in the black- 
figured vases which 
had made no ad- 
vance beyond the 
conventions of 
Egyptian art. Ten vases signed 
by him are in existence (though 
it is not certain that all were 
actually painted by him), most 
of them having mythological sub- 
jects (fig. 28). 

Of his contemporaries, Duris, 

Hieron and Brygiis take foremost 
rank, all three being, like Euphro- 
nius, essentially cup-painters^ 
though they use other forms at 
times. For decorative effect and beauty of composition their 
\ uses have never been surpassed. As an example we may quote 
a k,)tyle or beaker in the British Museum signed by Hieron, with 
a group of Eleusinian deities. 

I’lie larger vases of this period 
are more rarely signed, but many 
of them rival the cups in execu- 
tion, though the subjects are 
characlci izcil by greater sim- 
fdicily and largeness of style. 

In the fine style (460-440 n.r.) 
breadth of effect and dignity are 
aimed at, and although cup- 
painting had passed its zenith, 
and signed specimens become 
rarer, yet, considering the red- 
figured vases as a whole, this 
period exhibits the perfection 
of technique and drawing. In 
many of the larger vases the 
scenes are of a pictorial char- 
acter, latidscapc being intro- 
duced, with figures ranged at 
diflferent levels, and herein we 
may see a reflection of the style 
of the painter Polygnotus. One 
of the finest cups in this style is 
in the Berlin Museum, it is signed 
by the artists Erginus and Aris- 
tophanes, and the subject is the 
battle of the gods and giants. 

To the end of the period belongs 
a beautiful hydria in the British 
Museum by the painter Meidias 
with subjects from Greek legend in two friezes (fig. 29). 
Generally speaking, there is a reaction in favour of mythological 
subjects. 


Fir,. 28.— Cup by Euphronius. 



Fig. 29. — Hydria by Meidias in the style of Polygnotus, 


In the late -fine style, which begins about 440 b.c., the pictorial 
effect is preserved, but with perfected skill in drawing the com- 
positions deteriorate greatly in merit, and become at once over- 
refined and careless. The figures are crowded together without 

meaning or interest. The fashion 
also arose of enhancing the de- 
signs by means of accessory 
colours — almost unknown in the 
previous stages — such as white 
laid on in masses, blue and green, 
and even with gilding. Athletic 
and mythological subjects yield 
place to scenes from 
the life of women 
and children or 
meaningless groups 
of figures (fig. 30). 

A good example 
of this style is 
an amphora from 
Rhodes with the 
subject of Peleus 
wooing Thetis, in 
which polychrome 
colouring and gilding are intro- 
duced. There are also many 
imposing and elaborate speci- 
mens found (and perhaps made) 
in the colonies of the Crimea and 
the Cyrenaica ; in particular one 
signed by Xenophantus with the 
Persian king hunting, and an- 
other representing the contest of 
Athena and Poseidon for the soil 
of Attica, both from the Crimea. 
Contemporary with the red-figure method is one in which the 
figures are painted on a white slip or engobe resembling pipe- 
clay, with which the whole surface was covered ; the figures are 

drawn in outline in red or black, 
and partly filled in with washes 
of colour, chiefly red, purplish 
red, or brown, but sometimes 
also with blue or green. This 
style seems to have been popular 
about the middle of the 5th 
century B.c. and was employed 
for the funeral lekythoi which 
came into fashion at Athens 
about that time. Tliese vases, 
which form a class by them- 
selves, were made specially for 
funeral ceremonies and were 
painted with subjects relating to 
the tomb, such as the laying-out 
of the corpse on the bier, the 
ferrying of the dead over the 
Styx by Charon, or (most fre- 
quently) mourners bringing offer- 
ings to the tomb (fig. 31). They 
continued to be made well on 
into the 4th century, but the 
later examples are very de- 
generate and careless. 

Of other forms, especially the 
kylix and the pyxts (toilet-box^, 
some exceedingly beautiful spea- 
mens have come down to us, 
which show a delicacy of draw- 
ing and firmness of touch never 
surpassed, although the lines were probably only dravm with a 
brush. The technique of these vases may reflect the methods of 
the painter Polygnotus and his contemporaries, who used a 
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limited number of colours on a white ground. Among them no 
finer specimen exist?; than the cup in the British Museum with 
Aphrodite riding -on a goose ; the design is fcntirely in brown 
outlines, and the drawing, if slightly archaic, full of grace and 
refinement. 

In the subjects on red-figured vases we do not find the same 



Fi(i. 30.— Painting from a small toilot-box or X'vxis, showing 
painti*<l vast'S nsod to decorate a Judy’s room. On tJie left is a gill 
jjvxis with a tail lid, anrl an oonoclioe on a low table ; on the right 
two lull vases (Icbos) on a plinth. All e'xce^i)t tlie ])yxis are decorated 
with ]iamted figures, and contain flowtT.s. 

variety t)f choice as on the blat'k- figured, but (m the other 
hand there is infinitely greater freedom of treatment. The 
Rterenlyped lorm of composition is almost entirely discarded, 
and each painter forms Ins own roncoption of his subject. The 
class of slim am/y/ioraf^ known as “ Nolan 
from the place where they wei'e mostly 
found, are distinguished by having the 
design limited to one or at most two 
figures on each side, often -on a large 
scale; these vases are also famous for 
tlie marvellfius brilliance of their shining 
black (fig. 32), 

Towards the middle of the 5th century 
the patriotism of the Athenian aitiikt finds 
expression in the growing importance 
which he attarlios to local legends, especi- 
ally those of I'heseus, the typk'al Attic 
hero. He seems to have been regarded 
as the typical Athenian athlete or 
ephfhus, and his contests as analogous to 
episodes of the gymnasium. Hence the 
grouping on some vases of scenes from 
his labours are like so many group.s of 
athletes (fig. 33), and hence, too, a general 
tendency of the red-figured vases, especi- 
ally the cups, to become a sort of 
glorification of the Attic ephfhus^ the 
Tepresentallons of whom in all sorts of 
occupations are out of all proportion to 
other .subjects. 

We find evidence of this, too, in another 
form. Many va.scs, especially the cups of 
Idkythos showing .the “ severe and “ strong ” periods, bear 
viises placed inside .names -of persons inscribed on the designs 
™ ' ’ with tlie word kuAos', “ fair ” or “noble,” 

attached; Atmetimes merely, “the boy is fair.” The exact 
meaning jif itfiis practice has been much discussed, but evi- 
dence eegpgf'to show that the persons celebrated must have 
been quiii^ung.at the time, and were probably youths famous 
ioT itheirK^ltuty or athletic , prowess. Some of the names are 

'those .of hittorical .characters, -such as Hipparchus, Miltiades 
or Alcibiades, ;and, though they citnnot always be identified 
with tiieae 'Celehra:ted personages, enough evidence has 'been 
i>htaiiied to of .great value for the chronology of the vases. 
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Further, the practice of the vas^painter of adopting his own 
particular favourite name or set of names has enabled us to 
increase our iknowledge of the characteristics of iiidividual 
artists by identifying unsigned vases with the work of particular 
schools. 

IV. rasrs of the Deradenre , — For all practical purposes the 
red-figure style at Athens came to an end with the fall of tlie 
city in 404 b.c. Painted vases did not then altogether cease to 
be made, as the Panathenaic prize vases and the funeral lekyihoi 
testify, but at the same time a rapid decadence set in. 'J'he 
whole tendency of the 4th century B.c. in Greece was one of 
decentralization, and the art of vase-painting was no exception, 
for we find that there must have been a general migration of 
craftsmen from Athens, not onl>- to the Crimea and to North 
Africa, but also to southern Italy, which now becomes the chief 
centre of vase production. Here there were many rich and 
flourishing Greek colonies or Greciauized towns, such as 'laren- 
tum, Paestum and Capua, ready to welcome the new art as an 
addition to their many luxuries. Jii the character of the vases 
of tills period we 
see their tend- 
encies rcficctcfl, 
especially in their 
splendid or showy 
aspect ; the only 
aim being size and 
gaudy colouring. 

The general 
method of paint- 
’ing remains that 
of the Athenian 
red -figure vases, 
but with entire 
loss of simplicity 
or refinement, 
either in the orna- 
mentation, the 
choice of colours, 
or the drawing of 
the figures. Large 
masses of while 
are in\«riably em- 
ployed, especially 
for the flesh of 
women or of JCros, 
the universally 
present god of 
Love, and ior 
architectural details. Yellow is introduced for details of hair 
or features, and in allempts at shading, nor is a dull iron- 
purple uncommon. The reverses of the vases, when they have 
subjects, are devoid of all accessory colouring, and the figures 
are idrawn with the greatest carelessness, as if not intended to be 
seen. There is througfliout a lavish use of ornamental patterns 
such as palmettes, wreaths of leaves, or ornaments strewn over 
the field (a reversion to an old practice). 

The drawing, having now become entirdly free, errs in the 
opposite extreme ; the forms are\soft and the male figures often 
effeminate. The fanciful and richly-embroidered draperies of 
the figures and the frequent architectund settings seem to 
indicate that theatrical representations exercised much influence 
on the vase-pain lers. 'I'hc great ipaiiiiters of the 4th century may 
also have contributed their share of inspiration, but rather 
perhaps in the subjects chosen than in /regard to . style ; though 
the effect of many scenes on the larger vaaes is decidedly pictorial, 
they are chiefly remarkable for their (emotional and dramatic 
themes. 

Tlie in^fluence of the sUige is twofold, for tragedy as well as 
comedy plays its part. Many subjects are taken directly, others 
indirectly, from the plays of Euripides, such as the Medea, 
Eiicuba '(V\&XQ 11. fig. '60). or Heraules Furens, and the arrange- 
ment of the scenes is essentially theatrical. The influence of 
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Fir.. 32. — " Nolan ” amphora by Fuxilheus 
(c. 450 n c.), figure of Brisiit ; the other side 
ha.s Achilles. 
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comedy is seen in subjects derived from the pJdydkes, a ikind of’ Boston Museum has raised America to -a level with Europe in this 
farce or burlesque popular in southern Itaily, and here asrain respect ; and the MetropoUtan Museum at Iscw \ork cemtams a 

vast colk^ction of Cj-priote potter>^ _ . . 


the setting is adapted from the stage, some vases having parodies 
of myths, others comic scones of daily life. 

Many vases of this period, especially those of large size, were 
expressly designed for funeral purposes. Some of these bear 
representations of the underworld, with groups of figures under- 
going punishment. On others shrines or tombs are depicted — 
sometimes containing effigies of the decea-sed, at which the 
relatives make offerings — as on the Athenian Irkythoi, But by 
far the greater portion of the subjects are taken from daily life, 
many of these being of a purely fanciful and meaningless character 
Jike the designs on Sevres or Meissen china ; the commonest 
type is that of a young man and a woman exchanging presents, 
the presence <of Kros implying that they are scenes of courtship. 

Ti\e vases of this period are usually grouped in three or four 
different types, corresponding to the ancient districts of Lucania, 
Campania and Apulia, each __ — 


Litekatt’ke. — Important origiiicCl articles are to he found in 
various archaedlogical journals such as Aniericati Joimta'l of Arrhae- 
fllopy (18H5, cK:c.) ; Annual of the Hritixh School at Athens (1804, tfre.) ; 
Athenische JSI itteilunf^cn (1876, < 5 <cc.) ; Bullettn de vof^espondance 
hellenique (1S77, Ac.) ; Comptes fcndus dc la commission tmperinle 
ar( hi'olofpque (St Petersburg, 3 85t;-j888) ; Gazette archt'olof^ique 
(Itrris, 1875 1880) ; Jahrhuch dcs kaiserlichcn drirtschrn archdo- 
lopisohen Instituts, Hcrhn (i8RC>, Ac.); Journal of ill OUenir Studies 
(18B0, Ac.) ; MonumenH antichi (Milan, i8oo, Ac.).; Monuments 
precs (Pan.s, i872-i8<)8) ; Monuments Piot (Pans, i8(>4, Ac.),; 
Jieviir arrhfolopique (T^ans, 1844, Ac.). The dicier works luu’e been 
recently superseded by impnrtnnt ])u'blications embodying the latest 
vit'ws such as Ihirtwig, liie grievhisrhen Meisterschalen ties strengen 
rotpgungen Stils (1803) ; Louvre, Catalogue des rn.scs aniiqsic.s de 
ierre cuite, by E. Pottier (i8od, iS.c.) ; S, Keinach, Repertoire dcs vases 
pcivts (Paris, 1809 -i«,)oo) ; H. B. Walters, History of Anaeiii J'oUery 
fflreelv, Etruscan and Roman), io”S, with an excellent bibliographical 
list ; also art. '‘Hischylos" i:i J.TLS. x\ix. (ioo()), p. 103. 

’ Etruscan Potterv. — 


WMlb its flpocial features of 
teelmique, drawing and sub- 
jects. In Lucanian \-ases the 
tlravNing is bold andj rest rained, 
more akin to that .of the Attic 
vases ; in Campania a fondness 
for polyehromy is combined 
with careless exe- 
cution. in Apulia // 

a tendency to mag- j. j 

ni licence exempli- 
fwd in the great // 

funeral and the- J 

atrical vases is fol- | ' 

lowed by a period j y 

of decadence char- \ \ u' 

ai'torizcd by small \ 

\’ases of iantastic 

form with purely 
de<'orativ.e sub- \ 

jects. Beside.s these we ha^•e 
the St bool of Paestum, repre- 
.sented by two artists who 
have left their names on their 
vases, Asslcas and Python. 
A well-known example -of the 
w^ork of the former is a hraier in 
Madrid with Heracles destroy- 
ing his children, a theatrical 
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Fici. 33. — Cup with cxploit.s of Theseus. 


Parallel with the development of 
the art of pottery in Greece runs 
the course of the art in Etruria, 
though with far inferior ro.sults; 
in its later stages it is actually 
no more than a feeble imitation 
t)f the Greek. The period of 
time which we must 
. consider extend. s 

\ from the Bronze 

age (1000 u.r. or 
\ earlier) down to 

^ \ the 3rd century 

J I B.r,, when Ktrus- 

- — J can civilization 

. WBS merged into 

Koman. 

jjjj The earliest civil - 

7 izalion traced in 

' Italy is not . strictly 

speaking, Etruscan, but may 
perhaps be more accurately 
styled “Umbrian.” It is 
usually referred to as the 
“Terramarc” period from the 
remains discovered in that dis- 
trict in the basin of the 
J*o. These people wTre lake- 
dwellers, barely removed from 
the Neolithic stage of owlture, 


and quasi -grotesque composi- jNCommc smge m omiure 

tion and there is a fine example of Pvthon's work in a hratcr md their pottery was of the rudest kind, h:md-made ^md 
in the British l^Iuseum, with Alkmena/tllie mother of Heracles, rfnighly baked. Cups and pots have been found sometimes 
placed on the funeral ptTC by her hu.sband Ampbitrvon, and with simple idecoration in the form of knobs or bosses, and 
iain-nvmpbs quenching the 'flames (Plate 1 . fig. 55 )* ' cresccnt-shaped handle serving as a support for 

About the end of the 3rd centurv R.r. the manufacture of the thumb. 

TKiinted vases would seem to have been rapidly dying out in The next penod, the carlio.st ^ffiich can be spoken of as 

... . .1 -1 1 1 ** ** IE! Unritim nc ‘‘ 'Villa A 


Italy, as bad long been the r.ase elsewhere, and their place is 
taken by unpainted vases modelled in the form of animals and 
human figures, or ornamented with stamped and moulded reliefs. 
These in their turn gave way to the Arretine and so-called 
“Samian ” red wares of the Roman period. In a'H these wares we 
•f?ee a tendency to the imitation of meUil vases, which, with the 


The next period, the carlie.st which can be spoken of «.b 
“ Etruscan,” is known as the “ 'Villanova ” period, from a site 
•of that name near Bologna, or as the period of pit-tombs (a 
posso), from the form of the graves in which the pottery has been 
found (see Villanova). It begins with the 'qth century u.c. 
and lasts ifor about two hundred years. The pit-tombs usually 
contain farge cinerary urns or (containing the ashes of 


Growth of luxury in the Hellenistic age, had entirely replaced the dead), fa.shioned by band from a badly-levigated volcanic 
painted pottery tioth for use and ornament-; the pottery of the clay .known as tmpasto Haliea. These vessels were nrregularly 
period -is reduced to a subordinate and utilitarian position, merely i .baM in «n open fire, and Uie colour -of the surface varies Irom 

« .a r. •• .1 i ___n _ I lIJTw i tc K 'riioolr *1 Q i^r\An no\7A hkrkn't^ 


supplying the demands of those in the humlbler spheres of life. 

Colhaions.-^T\ic majority of the minted vases in existence 
•arc to l>e found m the variou.s pubfic museums and oollcctmn.s of 
Europe, of which tlie largest and most important are British 
Mnscum, the Lonvo-e and 'the Berlin Museum. >Iext to thf^econu- 
»tlic ccollections at Atlicns. Nnple.s, Moninh, Vienna, Kome and 
St I’etersburg ; isolated specimens of importanoe are 
in other museums, as at Florence, Madrid or the Bibhothdque 
■Nalionale at Paris. Most of the great private cijlections of the two 
preceding centuries have now been dispersed. In recent years the 


I red-brown to 'greyish black. They appear to have boon covered 
I with a polished slip, intended to give the vases a metallic appear- 
anoe. The shape of the urns 'is peculiar, but uniform ; tlhey have 
a small handle at the widest part and a cover in the fonn*df an 
•inverted bov^d with •handte (Plate III. fig. 63). Their omarmetita- 
tion-canBi^ of incised or stamped geomeftrical onmments formed 
in the moist clay in bands round the Tieck and body ; more 
rarely patterns painted in white are found. Common pottery 
is also found showing Kttle advance on that oT the Terramare 
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period except in variety of decoration, 'J'hc technique and 
ornament arc the same as in the case of the urns. They corre- 
spond in development, though not in date, to the early pottery 
of Troy and Cyprus, as well as to the pritnilivo pottery of other 
races, but one marked difference is the general fondness of the 
Italian potter for vases with handles. 

Sometimes the cincraiy^ urns take the form of huts {tuguria), 
though these are more often found in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. One of the best examples is in the British Museum ; it 
.still contains ashes which were inserted through a little door 
secured by a cord passing through rings. The ornamentation 
suggests the rude carpentry of a primitive hut, the cover or roof 
being vaulted with raised ridges to represent the beams. 7’he 
.surface is polished, and other .specimens arc occasionally painted 
with pat terns in w'hitc. 

In the next stage a ('hange is seen in the form of the tombs, 
the pit being rcplac(‘d I)y a trench ; this is accordingly known 
as the “ trench-tomb” or a fosui period, and extends from the 
8th centur}^ n.c. to the beginning of the 6th. Jmporbition.s of 
(ircek pottery now first make their appearance, 'i'hc character 
of the local jioUitv actually remains for some lime the same as* 
that of the preceding period, hut it improves in technique. By 
degrees an improvement in the forms is also noted, and new 
varieties of ornamentation are inlroducc'd; there is, however, 
no evidence that the wheel was us('cl. 

Two entirely new classes of pottery are found at Cervetri 
(Caere) belonging to the 7ih century. One consists of large jars 
(ttiOoi) of red ware, the lower part being moulded in ribs, while 
the upper has hands of design stamped round it in groups or 
friezes. 'J’hese designs were cither produced from single stamps 
or rolled out from cylinders like those used in Babylonia. The 
subjects are usually quasi-oriental in character, and it is not 
certain that tliis ware was made in h'truria, especially as similar 
vases have been found in Rhodes and Sicily; cither it was 
imported, or it was a local imitation of (Ircck models. 

’fhe other class is similar as regards the shapes and the nature 
of the clay, but is distinguished by having painted subjects in 
white outlines on a red glossy ground. The clay, a kind of 
imf>asio JlaJiro, was first hardened by baking, and then a mixture 
of wax, resin and iron oxide was applied and polished ; on this 
the pigments, a mixture of chalk and earth, were laid. The 
subjects are from Creek mythology or are at least Greek in 
character, but the technique is purely l^truscan, and the drawing 
is crude and un-Greek in the extreme. 

The fourth period shows a close continuity with the third ; 
but the difference is defined firstly by the appearance of a new 
type of tonib in the form of a chamber (a camera)^ secondly by 
the all-pervading influence of oriental art, and to a less extent 
of that of the Greeks. 'I'he period extends from about 65010 
550 B.c,, and is further marked by the general introduction of 
the wheel into Etruria and by the appearance of inscriptions in 
an alphabet derived from western Greece. In the earlier tombs 
the typical local pottery is of hand-made im pasta Jialico resem- 
bling that of the previous periods ; in the later wc find what is 
known as hticchero ware — the national pottery of Etruria — which 
is made on the wheel and baked in a furnace, and shows a marked 
tendency to imitate metal. 

To this period also belongs the famous Polledrara tomb or 
Grotto dTside at Vulci, the contents of which are now in the 
British Museum and include some remarkable specimens of 
pottery. It dates from about 620-6 1 o B.c. The most remarkable 
of the vases is a hydria^ of reddish-brown clay covered with a 
lustrous black slip on which have been painted designs in red, 
blue and a yellowish whit^^fcjEhe colours have unfortunately now 
almost disappeared, and they had been fired. The 

principal subject is from||feiMllify of Theseus and Ariadne. 7 'his 
tomb also contained a !i||iw^eel-made piihas of red impasio 
ware with designs paintSipi^ polychrome. In the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb at Cervetri 650 b.c.) large cauldrons of red 

glossy ware were found, w;^ gryphons’ heads projecting all 
round, to which chains we^flripached. A similar cauldron from 
Falerii on a high open-wori^itand is now ift the British Museum. 


We now come to the hucchero ware, which is characteristic of 
the later portion of this period, though the earliest examples go 
back to the end of the 7th century. Its main feature is the black 
paste of which it is composed, covered with a more or less shining 
black slip. M'odern experiments seem to indicate that the clay 
was smoked or fumigated in a closed chamber after baking, 
becoming thereby blackened throughout, and the surface was then 
polished with wax and resin. Analyses of the ware liave proved 
that it contains carbon and that it had been lightly fired. The 
oldest hucchero vases are small and liand-made, sometimes with 
incised geometrical patterns engraved with a sharp tool like 
metal -work. Oriental influence then aj)()ears in a series of 
chalice-shapcd cups found at Cervetri wiLli friezes of animals. 
From about 560 n.c. onwards the vases are all wheel-made, with 
ornaments in relief either stamped from a cylinder or composed of 
separate medallions attached to the vase. The subjects range 
from animals or monsters to winged deities or su;)pliants making 
offerings (fig. 34) ; in other cases we find meaningless groups of 
figures or plant forms. "I’hcse 1>7)es arc found cliielly in southern 
Etruria, but at Chiusi (Clusium) 
a more elaborate variety found 
favour from about 500 to 300 
B.c. The shapes are \'ery varied 
and the ornament covers the 
vase from top to bottom, the 
covers of the vases being also 
frequently modelled in various 
forms. The figures are stamped 
from moulds, incised designs 
being added to fill up the spaces. 

The range of subjects is much 
widened, including scenes from 
Greek mythology and oriental 
types combining Egyptian and 
Assyrian motives, which must 
have been introduced by the 
Phoenicians. 

Thus the technique of the 
hucchero wares is purely native, 
but the decoration is entirely 
dependent on foreign ty[)e5 
whether Greek or oriental, and 
throughout the whole series the 
tendency to imitate mctal-work 
is to he observed in every detail, 
both in the forms and in the 
methods of decoration. Some are mere counterparts of existing 
work in bronze. 

'I'hc last variety of peculiarly Etruscan pottery which calls for 
notice is the Canopic jar, so called from its resemblance to the 
KfivuiTToi in which the Egyptians placed the bowels of their 
mummies. They are rude representations of the human figure, 
the head forming the cover, and in the tombs were placed on 
round chairs of wood, bronze or terra-cotta. An example of such 
a jar on a bronze-plated chair may he seen in the Etruscan Room 
of the British Museum (Plate 111 . fig. 65). Their origin hes been 
traced to the funeral masks found in the earliest ICtruscan tombs. 
From these a gradual transition may be observed from the mask 
(1) placed on the corpse, (2) on the cinerary urn, (3) the head 
modelled in the round and combined with the vase, and (4) at 
last the complete human figure, 'fhe earliest of these jars are 
found in the “ pit- tombs ” of the 8th century B.c., and the latest 
and most developed types belong to the 5th century B.c. 

The skill shown by the Etruscans in metal-work and gem- 
engraving never extended to their pottery, which is always purely 
imitative, especially when they attempted painted vases after 
the Greek fashion. The kinds already flescribed are all more or 
less plastip in character and imitative of metal, except in the case 
of the Cervetri and Polledrara finds, which have little in common 
with anything Greek, and exhibit a quite undeveloped art. But 
towards the end of the 6th century B.c., when Greek vases were 
coming into the country in large numbers, attempts were made to 



Fig. 34.-Etm»;cnn oinochoe, of 
black hucchero ware, with figures 
in relief. (British IMuseum.) 
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imitale the black-figurc style, especially of a particular class of 
Ionian vases. Imitations of these are to be found in most 
museums and may be readily recognized as Etruscan from 
peculiarities of style, drawing and subject, as well as their 
inferior technique (fig. 35). • 



Fig. 35.— Elruf^an Amphora imilatiiif; Givek style; parting scene 
of Alcostis and Admotus, with EtruHCaii inscriptions. 

At a later date (4th-3rd century u.c.) they began to copy red- 
figured vases with similarly unsuccessful results. With the 
cxcefition of a small class of a somewhat ambitious character 
made at Falerii (Civita C'astellana), of which there is a good 
example in the British Museum with the subject of the infant 
Jleracles strangling the serpents, they are all marked by their 
inferior material and finish and their bizarre decoration. The 
style is often repulsive and disagreeable, as well as ineffective, 
and the grim Etruscan deities, such as Charun, are generally 
introduced. Some of these vases have painted inscriptions in the 
btruscan alpliabet. The latest specimens positively degenerate 
into barbarism. 

Painted vases of native manufacture are also found in the 
extreme south of Italy and have been attributed to the indigenous 
races of the Peucetians and Afessapians ; their decoration is 
partly geometrical, partly in conventional plant forms, and is 
the result of natural development rather than of imitation of 
Greek types. Some of the shapes arc characteristic, especially 
a large four-handled krater^ They cover the period 600-450 
B.C., after which they were ousted by the Graeco-ltalian pro- 
ductions we have already described. 

Roman Pottery. — Roman vases are far inferior to Greek ; 
the shapes are less artistic, and the decoration, though sometimes 
not without merits of its own, owes most of its success to the 
imitation or adaptation of motives learnt from earlier Grecian, 
Egyptian or Syrian potters. They required only the skill of 
the potter for their completion, and, being made by processes 
largely mechanical, they arc altogether on a tower scale of artistic 
production. 

.It has been noted that during a certain period — namely, the 
3rd and 2nd centuries B.c. — ceramic art had reached the same 
stage of evolution all round the Mediterranean, painted pottery 
had been ousted by inctal-work, and such vases as continued to 
be made were practically imitations of metal both in Greece and 
Italy. These latter we must regard as representing ordinar)^ 
household pottery, or as supplying to those who could not afford 
to adorn their houses and temples with costly works in metal, 
a humble but fairly efficient substitute. ^ There is a terra-cotta 
bowl of the 2nd century B.c, in the British Museum which is 
an exact replica of a chased silver bowl with reliefs in the same 
collection, and may serve as an illustration of this condition of 
tilings (Plate 11 . fig. 56). 

These imitations of metal were largely made in southern Italy, 
a district which enjoyed close artistic relations with Etruria, 
and we have already seen that the same principle had long been 
in vogue among the Etruscans. Hence it is not surprising that 
an important centre of pottery manufacture should have sprung 
up in Etruria, in the 2nd century B.c., which for many years set 
the fashion to the whole Roman world. But before discussing 
such products it may be as well to say something on the technical 
character, shapes and uses of Roman pottery in general. 


Technical Processes . — Roman pottery regarded in its purely tech- 
nical aspect is in some ways better known to us than the Greek, 
chiefly owing to exU nsive discoveries of kilns and potters' apparatys 
in western Euro})e. 11 may be classified under two heads, of which 
only the second will concern us for the most part as yielding by far 
the greater amount of material and interest : (i) the plain, dull 

earthenware used lor domestic purposes, and {2) the fine, red, 
shining wares, usually known to arcliaeologists as terra sigillata, 
clav suited to receive stamps {sigillu) or impressions. 

For both classes all kinds of clav were used, varying somewhat in 
different regiotis, and ranging in colour when fired from black to grey, 
drab, yellow, brown and red. The clays varied greatly in quality ; 
most of the xiottery made in southern Gaul was fashioned from the 
ferruginous red clay of the Allier district, but at St-Remy-en-Rollat 
and in that neighbourhood a while clay was used. In Italy we find 
a carefully levigated red clay in use, great care being devoted to its 
preparation and admixture. But ajiart from decoration and style 
there is a great similarity in the general aj>}iearance of the Italian 
and provincial ]>ottery made under Roman influence, and it is often 
very difficult to dc‘cide whether the vases were manufactured where 
Ihey had been found or were imported from some famous centre of 
manufacture. The secret of the glossy red surface seems to have 
been common jiroperty and found its way from Italy to Gaul, Spain 
and Germany, and perhaps even to Britain. 

^ The manner in which this glossy red surface was produced has 
been a much-disputed question, some, as for instance Artis, the 
excavator of the Castor potteries in Northamptonshire, claiming 
that it was a natural result obtained in the baking, after polishing 
of the surface, by means of specially contrived kilns. But it is now 
generally agreed that it was artificial. It is true that the Roman 
lamps and many of the commoner wares have a gloss produced by 
polisliing only, varying in colour and brightness with the proportion 
of iron oxide in the clay and the degree of heat at which the jneces 
were fired. But the surface finish of the finer or terra sigillata wares 
IS soniething quite dLstinct, and reaches a high and wonderfully 
uniform pertection. 

It is possible that the technical secret of the potters of the Roman 
world was only a development from t h(‘ practice of tlie Greeks, but it 
does .seem as if the finer Roman wares were coated with a brilliant 
glossy coating so thin as to defy analysis, yet so persistent as to leave 
110 doubt of its existence as a definite glossy coat. Repeated at- 
temjits have been inaclo to determine its nature by analysis, but 
chcmi.sts ought to hav<! known bettei, for the coating is so thin that 
it is impossible to remove it without detaching much more Ivody 
than glaze. Examination shows it to be much more than a surface 
polish or than the gloss of the finest Greek vases, and we shall have 
to wait for a final determination of its nature until some one who is at 
once a chemist and a potter can reconstruct it synthetically. What- 
ever its nature and inelhod of production, it is certain that the glaze 
itself was a transparent film which heightened the natural red colour 
of the clay, until in the finest specimens it has something of the 
quality of red coral. 

In the manufacture of vases the Romans used the same processes 
as the Greeks. They were all made on the wheel, except those of 
abnormal size, such as the large casks {dolia), which were built up 
on a frame. Specimens of potters' wheels have been found at 
Arezzo and Nancy, made of ttTra-cotta, wit^a pierced centre for 
the pivot, and bearing small cylinders of IcW round the circum- 
ference to give a purchase for the hand and to aid the momentum 
of the wheel. For the ornamental vases with reliefs an additional 
proceSvS was necessary, and the decoration was in nearly all cases 
produced from moulds. The process in this case was a threefold 
one : first the .stamps had to txs made bearing the designs ; these 
were then pressed upon the inside of a clay mould which had been 
previously made on the wdieel to the size and shape required ; 
finally, the clay was impressed in the mould and the vase was thus 
produced, decoration and all. llaiiflles being of rare occurrence in 
Roman pottery, the vases were thus practically conijilete, requiring 
only the addition of rim and foot. The stanms were made in various 
materials, and had a handle at the back (Plate III. fig. 64). The 
moulds wore of lighter clay than the vases, and were lightly fired 
when completed, so as to absorb the moisture from the pressed-in 
clay. Large numbers of these moulds are in existence (Plate III, 
fig. 61), and the British Museum possesses a fine series from Arezzo. 
Those discovered in various parts of Gaul have afforded valuable 
evidence as to the sites of the various pottery centres, as their 
presence obviously denoted a place of manufacture, and the value of 
this evidence is increased when they bear potters' names. 

Remains of kilns for baking Roman pottery * are very numerous 
in western Europe, especially in Gaul, where the best examples are 
at Lezoux near Clermont, at Chatelet in Haute-Mame, and near 
Agon in Lot-et-Garonne. In Germany good remains have come 
to light at Hciligenberg in Baden, at Heddemheim near Frankfort. 
Rlicinzabem near Carlsruhe, and Westemdorf in Bavaria. In 
England the best kilns are those discovered by Artis in 1821-1827 
Castor in Northamptonshire (see fig. 4). 

Shapes , — As is the case with Greek vases, a long list of names of 

1 For a full description and lists of such kilns see Walters. Ancient 
Pottery, ii. 443-454. 
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shapes may be collected from I^tin literature, and the same diffi- 
culties as to identiti cation arise in the majority of cases. They may, 
liowevet, be classifiod in the same manner ; as vases for storing 
^liquids, tor mixing tir jiouring wine, for use at the table, and so on. 
In addition Varro and other writers hove preserved a number of 
arcliaic and obscure names dhietly applied to the vases used in 
sacrifices. 

The principal vases for storing liquid or solid food were The 
(ioliinu, a large cask or barrel of earthenware; i\iv amphora, a lar 
holding about six gallims; and tlie ladus, a lar about half as large 
as the amphora. The dolium liad no foot, and was usually buried 
in th(‘ earth ; it was also used tor purposes ol burial. The amphora 
cones])onds to the Greek wine-jar ot that iianie, and had, like its 
prototv]>r, a pointed base. Many exanijiles were found at T*onipcii 
BtHiii]>ed witli the names of consuls (cl. Wor. Od. iii. 21. i). ar with 
painted inscriptions relating to their contents. The cadua is ineu- 
tioru d by Horace and Martial. 

f>f smaller vases for Inilding liejuids, such as jugs, bottles and 
flatiks, the ]>rincipal wi^re the unrtts, answering to the* Grecik oivoxhtj. 
the nmpulla, a kind of bask with globular Ixidy, and the Laffrna, a 
narrow-necked flask or bottle. Oi <lrtnkiT]g-cups the Koinaiis hud 
almost as large a variety as tlie Greek.s, and the great majoritv of the 
onuiniented vases ]»reserved to the present day were devoted to this 
pui'Dose. The generic name tor a cuj) w'as pot alum, but the Romans 
•borrowed many of the Gn‘ek name.s, such as itnitharns and styphits^ 
The calix appears to have an.swered in ]»oinilanty, though not m 
form, to the (bet'k kvlix, and is probably the name by which the 
arnamenled bowls witc u.sually known. The names lor a dish are 
lan\, patina and latiuiim. Another common lorni is the olln ((ireek 
•X^Wpa), which served many purposes, being used for a cooking-pot, 
for a jar in winch money wa.s kept, or Jor a cinerary urn. 'I'he 
form of vase identilied with this name has a spherical or elliptical 
body with short neck and wide Ttiouth. Of saciihtial vases the 1 
principal was the patera or liliation-bowl, corresponding to the 
Greek tfndXTj. 

Arretuir IlV.vr,— The Latin writers, and in particular Pliny, 
mention iiumerou.s places in Italy, Asia Minor and elsewhere, 
which wore famous for the production of pottery in Roman times, 
j^linv mentions with SfKtcial commendation the “ Samian Ware,” 
the reputation of which, he says, was maintained by Arretium 
(Are//o). Samian pottery is also alluded to by other writers, 
and hence the term w'as adopted in modern time.s as dcsoriptive 
of the typical Roman red wares w'ith reliefs, whether found in 
Italy, Gennany, (laul or Ilritain. But it wa.s only accepted 
with diffidence as a convenient name, and as early a.s 1840 
discoveries at Arezzo made it possible to di.stingui.sh the vases 
found there as a local product, now known as “ Arretine ” W'are. 
The name “ Samian ” has, however, adhered to the provincial 
wares and at the jiresent day is often used even by archaeologists. 
But recent researches have .shown tliut nearly ail the provincial , 
wares can be traced to Gaulish or German potteries, and, since 
jt is implied by P^ny that “ Samian ” pottery is older than 
“ Arretine,” the name may now be fairly rejected altogether, 
as we have rejected the name “ Etruscan ” for Greek pottery. 
The Romans probabiy used it as a.ge?\cric term, just as we speak 
of “ china,” and the real Samian -ware is to be seen in the later ' 
Greek pottery, with reliefs, of the 3rd centur}^ B.r, 

There were, as Pliny and other writers imply, m:tny pottery 
centres in Italy, at Rhegiiini, Cumae, Mutina and elsewhere, ■ 
as well as at Saguntum in Spain, Imt all were surpassed in 
excellence by Arretium. In more modern times its pottery came 
•under notice even in the middle ages, and discoveries were made 
in the time of Leo X. (about 1500), and again in the j 8th century. 
The Arretine ware may be regarded as the Roman pottery par 
excellence, and its popularity extended from about 150 b.c. down 
to the end of the i.st centi^ of the Empire, reaclting its height 
in the ist century b.c., after which it rapidly degenerated, and 
its place was taken by the wares of the provinces. Its general ' 
cliaracteristics may be summed vp as follows : — (1) The fine loca'l ' 
red clay, carefully levigated and baked very hard to a rich coral ! 
red or a colour like sealing-wax ; (2) the fine red glaze, whicli i 
has already been discustjod ; (3) the .great variety of forms 
employed, sho-wing the raarlced influence of metal-woik ; (4) 
■tlie almost invariable presence of stamps with potters* names, i 
The majority of the specimens have been founclat Arezzo itself,, i 
%i#t l^iere was a branch of the mdustry at Puteoli, producing I 
^ottety almoat 'equal inmerit, and it was also exported to central 
and eastern Europe and Spain. 


The eariiest examples are of black glossy ware, but tlie red 
appears to have been introduced by 100 b.c., when the first 
potters’ stamps appear. These .are usually xpiadrangular in 
form, though other shape.s arc found, and are impressed in the 
midst of the design on the ornamented vases, or on plain wares 
on the bottom of the interior. The number of potters’ names 
is very large, lihougfh some .ippear to ‘have been more (prolific 
than 'Others, and to have employed a large .number -of slaves, 
whose •names aippear with their masters’ on the stamps. 'J'he 
be.stlkinown is Marcus Perennius, whose wares take highest rank 
for their artistic merit, the designs being cqpied from good &eck 
modeils. i3te<employed seventeen slaves, of Whom the best Icnown 
is Tigranes, the stamps usually appearing as M'J’EREJST and 
T1 GRAN. The slave-name of Bargates is found on one of bis finest 
\asea, in the (Boston Museum, the subject being the fall of 
I’hacfthon. We may suppose that the stamps for the figun-s 
were ide.signed by the matiters, botithat the vases were actually 
moulded 'by the slaves. Other important arti.sts are Calidius 
Strigo, who had twenty slaves ; P. fornelius, who had no less 
than forty ; Aulus Titius, who signs himself ,^•T^1•FJ(I\■L* 
ARRE’J' : the Annii and the Tetii ; and J., Kasinius Pisarius, 
a degenenite potter of the Flavian period, who imitated Gauli:ih 
w'ares. 

The forms of the vases arc all, without exception, borrowed 
from metal shapes and are of marked simplicity (see fig. 37, 
Nos. I, 8, 9, 11). They are mostly of small size and devoid of 
handles, but a notabli* exception is a bell-shuped kraler or mixing- 
bowl, of w'hich there is a very fine example in the British [Museum, 
found at Capua and decorated with the four seasons (J’leJe 
111. fig. ‘62). For the decoration and subjects the pottirs 
undoubtedly clrcw^ their inspiration from the “ new-Auic ” re- 
liefs of the 1 h'llcnislic period, of w'hich the kratcr ]ust cited is 
an example. So, too, arc such subjects as the dancing maenads 
or priestesses with wicker head-drcsse.s, or the Dionysiac scenes 
W'hich are found, for instance, on the vases of Pcrerinius. Others 
again are distinguislied by a free use of conventional ornament, 
f»gur«j when they occur being merely decorative. There is 
througliout a remarkable variety both in the ornamentation 
and in the methods of composition. 

Prtwtncial IV arcs. — The Arretine ware, as has been noted, 
.steadily degeneraterl during the 1st century of the Empire, and 
the manufacture of ornamental pottery appears to have entirely 
died out in Italy by the time of Trajan. Its place was taken by 
the pottery of the provinces, especially by that of tiaul, where the 
transference of artistic traditions led to the rise of now industrial 
centres in the country bordering on the Rhone and the Rhine. 

As to t he general characteristics of the provincial wares, that is, 
of the ornamented wares or terra sigillala, the clay is fine and 
close-grained, harder than the Arretine, and wben broken shows 
a light red fracture ; the surface i.s smooth and lustrous, of a 
brighter yet darker rod colour {i.e. less like coral) than that, of 
Arretine ware, but the tone varies wdlh the degree of heat used. 
The most important feature is the fine glo/.c with which it is 
coated, similar in composition to that of the Arretine \ k is 
exceedingly thin and transparent, and laid equally over the 
whole surface, only slightly brightonitig the colour of the day. 
'i'he ornament is invariabl)' coarser than that of Arretine ware, by 
which, however, it is indirectly inspired. 

The vases are usually of small dimensions, -consisting of various 
types of bowls, cups and divshe.s,*of which two or three .forms are 
preferred almost to the crxclusion of the rest, and they frequently 
iK-ar the stamp of the potter in\prossed -on the inside or outside. 
Although this ware is found all over the Roman world, by lar 
the greater portion comes from Gaul, Germany or Britam, and 
evidence points to two— and only two— rdistricts as the principal 
centres -df manufacture : the v^alleys lof the Loire -and the Rhine 
and their immediate neighbourhood. In the ist century ajj. 
Gaulish pottery was (largely es^ported into Italy, and isolated 
finds of it occur in Spain and other parts. 

Ibe recent researches of Dr Dijigendorff and M. D^chelette 
ihave shown that a chronological sequence of the pottery may be 
clearly traced, both in the shapes employed and in the method of 
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decoration ; and, further, that it is possible— at least as reirards 
Gaul— to associate certain potters’ names and certain types of 
figures, though found in many places, with two centres in par- 
ticular, Graufesenque near Rodez (department of Aveyron) in 
the district occupied by the Ruteni, and Lczoux near Clermont 
(department of Puy-de-D6me) in the country of the Arvemi. 

The periods during 
which these potteries 
flourished are con- 
secutive, or rather 
ovcrlaj)ping, but not 
conteTOporaneous, 
the former being 
practically coinci- 
dent with the I St 
century a.d., the 
latter with the 2nd 
and 3rd dovvn to 
about A.n. 260, when 
the manufacture of teyra practically came to an end in 

tiaul. 

There were also certain smaller potteries, some of which mark a 
transition between the Italian and provincial wares, in the north 
of Italy and on the Rhine and upper Loire^ c.g. at St, Remy-en- 
Rolhit, and others of later date, as at Ranassac and Montans in 
the latter district, but none of these produced pottery of special 
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is usually spoken of as No. 29. This is characterized by its 
moulded rim engraved wdth finely incised hatchings, and by the 
division of the body by a moulding into two separate friezes for 
the designs (fig. 36). Its ornament is at first purely decorative, 
consisting of scrolls and wreatlis, then small animals and birds 
are introduced, and finally figure subjects arranged in rectangular 
panels or circular medallions. About the middle of the century a 
second variety of bowl (known as No. 30 ; see fig. 37) was intro- 
duced ; this is cylindrical in form, and, being found both at 
Graufesenque and ].ezoux, may be regarded as transitional in 
character. In the latter half of this centur)^ a new form arises 
(No. 37 ; fig. 37), a more or less hemispherical bowl which bolds 
the field exclusively on all sites down to the termination of the 
potteries. In this form ajid in No. 30 a new system of decoration 
is introduced, the upper edge being left quite plain. 'I’he panels 
and medallions at first prevail, but are then succeeded by arcad- 
ing or inverted .somieireles enclosing figures, and finally after the 
end of tlie ist century (and on form 37 only) we find the whole 
surface covered with a single composition of figures unconfined by 
borders or frames of any kind, but in a continuous frieze ; this is 
known as the “ fri’c ” style (Plate IV. fig. fig). 

As regards the figure subjects, it may be generally laid down 
that the conceptions are good, but the execution poor. Many are 
obvious imitations of well-known types or works of art:, and the 
absence of Gaulish subjects is remarkable. They include repre- 
sentations of gods and heroes, warriors and gladiators, hunters 



Fici. 36.— Bowl of Gaulish ware, with 
moulded patterns in slight relief. 



merit or importance. 'I'hc early Rhenish wares are, strictly 
speaking, of a semi-Celtic or 'reutonic character, while the later 
Cierman terra sigillata, for which the principal centres were 
Rheinzabern near Carlsruhe and Westerndorf in Bavaria, are of 
similar character but inferior to the 2nd-century pottery of 
Lczoux. A mould' from Rheinzabcm is illustrated, Plate IV. 
fig. 66. 

The ornamented vases produced io' these potteries arc, as we 
have said, almost confined to two or three varieties, w'hich 
follow one another chronologically. A shape favoured at fiT.st is 
the hratetj which has been mentioned as one of the characteri.stic 
Arrctine forms ; but this enjoyed but a short term of popularity. 
Kiirly in the ist century we find a typical form of bowl in use, 
which, following the nujrieration* of Dt Dragendorff’s treatise, 


and animals, the two latter classess being pre-eminently 
popular. 

The potters’ names at Graufesenque arc nearly all of a common 
Roman type, such as Bassus, Primus, Vitalis ; those at Lezoux 
are Gaulish in form, such a.s Advocisus, Butrio, Illixo or Lax- 
trucisa. This seems to imply that Roman influence was stiH strong 
in the earlier centre which drew its inspiration more directly from 
Arretium. But even the purely Roman names are sometimes 
converted into Gaulish forms, as Masclus for Masculus, or 
Tarnos for Turnus. The stamps are quadrangular in form, 
depressed in the surfatee of the vase with the letters in relief ; 
on the plain wares they are usually in the centre of the interior,, but 
on the ornamented vases are impressed on the exterior among the 
figures. The usual formula is OF (for ffffidna) or M (for manu) 
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with the name in the genitive^ or F, FE or FEC for jecit with the 
nominative. 

Besides the ordinary terra sipllata with figures produced in 
moulds wc find other methods of decoration employed. In the 
south of France, about Arles and Orange, vases were made with 
medallions separately moulded and attached round the body ; 
these have a great variety of subjects, both mythological and 
gladiatorial or theatrical, or even portraits of emperors. There 
is a remarkable specimen in the British Museum with a scene 
from the tragedy of the Cycnus^ on w'hich Heracles and Ares arc 
represented, with seated deities in the background (Plate IV. 
fig. 67). The date of these reliefs is the 3rd century after Christ. 

Of the same date is a somewhat similar ware made at Lezoux. 
Here each figure is attiiched separately to the vase, and the 
background is filled in with foliage produced by the method 
known as en harhoiine (slip-painting), of which we shall speak 
presently. The effect of these vases, which arc mostly large jars 
or ollac (Plate IV. fig. 70), is often very decorative, and there is 
a fine specimen in the British Museum from Felixstowe, on which 
the modelling is really admirable. Other good examples have 
been found in various parts of Britain. 

Tlie “ slip-decoration ” process is practically unknown in Italy, 
but it is found early in the ist centuiy of our era in Germany, 
and appears to have originated in the Rliine district. It is not 
confined to the red ware, but in tlie early German examples is 

^ applied on a dull grey or black back- 

ground. On the continent its use is 
almost limited to simple decorative 
^ i patterns of scrolls or foliage, but in 

fZ -- — i Britain it was largely adopted, as in 

'veil -known ('astor ware made 
i ' on the site of that name {Diirohrivar) 
\ ^ I Northamptonshire. Many of the 

vases found or made here ha^’^c 
combats, hunting-scenes, 
[ or chariots executed by this method 

Fio. .18.— Jar of Castor (AS- 3 «)- rhe decoration was applied 
ware, with reli<‘fs of a stag in the form of a thick viscous slip, 
])ursued by a hound, exc- usually of the same colour as the 
ciitod in semi-fluid slip. jjut reduced to this consi.stcncy 

’ with water, and w'as laid on by 
means of a narrow tube or run from the edge of a .spatula. I’he 
Castor ware appears to date from the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 

Painted wares are at all times rare, but were occasionally 
produced in Gaul, Germany and Britain. A notable class of sueb 
w'are seems to have been produced in the Rhine district, repre- 
sented by small jars covered with a glossy black coating, on 
which are painted in thick white slip inscriptions of a convivial 
character, such as BIBE, REPLE, DA VINUM, or VIVAS 
(Plate IV. fig. 68). A very effective ware, obviously imitating cut 
glass, by means of sliarply incised patterns, was made at Lezoux 
in both the red and black varieties. 

Literature. — D ragendorff in JJomier Jahrbucher, xevi. 37 fi. ; 
Dvcheleltc, Vns^es ciramiques de la Gaidc romaine (1904); Walters, 
Audcnt I*ottcry, ii. chaps, xxi.-xxiii. ; British Museum Catalogue 
of Roman Pottery (1908), (H. B. Wa.) 
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Persian, Syrian, fCr.YPTiAN and Turkish Pottery ^ 
Formerly, in all general accounts of the potter’s art, it was 
the custom to pass over the period between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the appearance of the beautiful Persian and Syrian 
pottery of the early middle ages, as if the intervening centuries 
had produced nothing worthy of note. Even yet the successive 
steps by which this beautiful art arose are largely matters of 
inference and deduction, but it must be borne in mind that while 
the Greeks and Romans made singularly little use of glaze and 
painted colour, the Egyptians and the inhabitants of Syria and 
Mesopotamia had long been noted for their skill in this direction. 
In discussing the pottery of these peoples we have already 
pointed out at what a very early period tney had developed the 
production of rich and beautiful coloured glazes — the Egyptians 

^ See examples in colour on Plate V. 


as a jcwcl-like decoration of small pieces made in a very sandy 
paste, or actually carved from stone, and the Assyrians, on a 
bolder scale, in their glazed and coloured brickwork, 'bhough 
the Egyptian and Syrian emjiircs were overthrown, the peoples 
of these countries remained ; and, as we are now aware, carried 
on their traditional craft, though in a less splendid way. 'i'hcre 
is abundant evidence that pottery was made in the Egypt of 
Roman times and later with rich turquoise blue and yellow 
glazes, though the potters had learned to produce this glaze on 
a material containing more clay and less sand than that used in 
earlier days. We know also that they had learned that the 
addition of lead oxide to a glaze enabled such glaze to be applied 
on vessels formed from clay which was sufficiently plastic to be 
shaped 011 the wheel. This knowledge was not confined to Egypt, 
but appears to have l)efn spread over Syria and jiarls of Asia 
Minor ; and throughmit the Byzantine empire many forms of 
jHitti-ry were made which were clearly the starting-points of 
much of the fine pottery produced in Europe in later times. 
We find, for instance, side by side, a manufacture of bow'ls, 
dishes and vases of very simiile shape, yet made of two distinct 
materials: (1) a whitish sandy body on which turquoise blue, 
green or even white glaze, consisting mainly of silicates of soda 
and lime, w'as used either without ornament or with simple 
painted patterns in black or coball blue under the glaze; (2) 
similar ve.s.scls made of a lightish red clay, also rather sandy and 
porous, coated with a white slip (pipeclay or impure kaolin) 
covered with a yellowish lead glaze. These vessels ware 
(le<*oratcd in a variety of ways: (1) Graffiati ])atterns cut or 
scnitehed through the coating of white slij> while it wtis still soft, 
down to the red ground, so that wdien tlie vessel w^as gla/ed it 
displayed a pattern in dark upon a light ground. (2) Yellow 
and red ochre and copper scales were rudely “ dabbed ” over 
the white slip surface, so that when the vessel was glazed it 
prc.scntcd a marbled or mottled appearance with touches of red, 
yellow, brown or green, on a yellowdsh-wldle ground, (See the 
section on Effyplian pottery above.) (3) Oxides of copper or iron 
were added to the lead glaze, and the resulting green or yellow 
glazes were applied to plain vases or to vessels clecoratcfl with 
moulded reliefs. In all these methods we see the continuation 
of old tradition in simpler forms, but we shall also see that these, 
in their turn, became the starting-point of much of the medieval 
pottery of ICurope, parliculaily of Italy and the other southern 
countries. 

In the same way, a little farther east, the Persians of Sassanian 
times seem to have preserved some of the traditions of the potters 
of Assyria, just as they inherited their skill ; and the A.ssyrian 
device of raising strong brown outlines round a design to control 
the flow of coloured glazes, which is exemplified in the Frieze 
of Archers in the Louvre, was carried on by them, for it appears 
unchanged in the tiles of the Mosque of Mahommed I. built at 
Brusa in tlie 15th century. The intercourse between the Persian 
and Byzantine empires at this time must have led to a general 
diffusion of technical knowledge among the pottery centres of 
the various countries round the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
though our knowledge is too fragmentary to furnish sufficient 
data for any definite placing of the progress made. Our informa- 
tion is mainly derived from the examination of the rubbish 
mounds at Fostat, or Old Cairo, in Egypt, by Dr Fouquet, and 
by eager inquirers like Henry Wallis. Fostat was built in a.d. 640 
by Amr and destroyed in the 12th century ; partially rebuilt, 
it was given over to pillage in 1252 by a Mameluke sultan, and 
all that remains is the Old Cairo of to-day, the rest of the site 
being covered with accumulated rubbish heaps. In the same 
way Rhagae or Kai, one of the ancient capitals of Persia, the 
site of which lies a few miles east of Teheran, was destroyed about 
1220 by Jenghiz Khan. Like Fostat it was partially rebuilt, but 
was destroyed again in the following century, so that its existence 
practically ceased in the 14th century. Rhagae was once an 
important centre of the ceramic industry, but this was transferred 
to the neighbouring town of Veramin, in the 13th century. 
Excavations have also been made on the site of Rakka, near 
Aleppo, in Syria, and from all these sources, and a few others of 
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minor importance, much interesting light has been thrown on 
the development of the potter’s art in these countries during the 
period between the 4th and 1 2th centuries. Yet, until systematic 
excavations have been made in Persia, Anatolia, Syria and the 
Delta, on the same scale as those which have proved so valuable 
in (Ircece, Crete, Cyprus and the valley of the Nile, we cannot 
hope to possess sound chronological data of the developments 
of the arts in these countries. Meantime the exact share which 
should be allotted to each district for its di.scoveries will remain 
ground of contcnti^m for scholars of conflicting schools, though 
there can be little doubt that Egypt and the southern part of 
Syria played a more important part than has generally been 
supposed in the development of thc potter’s art at this period. 

Persian Pottery.— The, most important pottery of the nearer 
ICast, w’hethcr considered on its own merits or from the influence 
it has exercised on the pottery^ of later times, is that so highly 
^'alued by collectors under the distinctive name of l*cr.sian ; 
though much that passes under that name may not have been 
made in Persia. Prom the loth to the j6th centuries the crafts- 
men of Persia were perfect masters of decorative design and 
colour ; and, as ])ottcTs, they po5.sessc*d a sense of the forms 
proper to clay, sucli as none of the gri-at races of antiquity ever 
exhibited. 'I'he shapes of (Ireek j)olt(Ty speak more strongly 
of metal than of clay, but the best PtTsian work exhibits a feeling 
for the material that has rarely been equalkxl. 'i'hc shaj)es arc 
tvol only true clay-shapes but they are designed so as best to 
e\hi])iL the qualities of the glaze and colour with which they 
were to be decorated. Certainly from the 12th to the i6lh 
centuries the pottery of the Persians must rauk aruong the 
greatest achievements of the potter’s art. The ware was shaped 
irom various mixtures such as we have already spoken of — but 
wliether its body was a mixture of white clay with a large pro- 
portion of sand, or some inferior clay that burnt to a yellowish 
or red tint, and w’as surfaced with a fine white coating of siliceous 
slip, or with a mixture of .soda-glass, clay and oxide of tin, 
which made it whiter still-* the one aim was to produce a white 
j)ottery. On this while ground — with a coarsish absorbent 
surface — lx*autiful patterns, in conventional floral or animal 
forms, were deftly painted in colmlt-blucs, manganese-purples, 
coppcr-grccns and turquoise, with mixtures for intermediate 
tints ; wdiile a strong brownish-black outline colour was com- 
pounded by mixing the oxides of iron and manganese, to be turned 
into a fine, still black by the addition of a tiace of cobalt and 
later of oxide of chromium. Over this freely painted colour, 
often used in broad flat masses, a singularly limpid alkaline glaze, 
generally of considerable thickness, was fired until it just fused ; 
and the resultant effect is of the most rich and brilliant colour 
relieved on a ground of slightly toned white. Judging from 
fragments which have been found at Rai, and which can scarcely 
therefore be later than the 13th century, we find the characteristic 
Persian style of ornament already developed ; dumpy little 
figures kneeling, standing or riding on grass between cypress 
trees, or animals and birds similarly disposed, with conventional 
borders and bands of Cufic inscriptions. Another well-known 
t)’pe of pattern consists of highly conventionalized floral orna- 
ment which often runs to a beautiful tracery of “ arabesque ’ 
lines. The drawing is generally finely outlined with brown 
or black (a survival of the ancient Assyrian practice), and in the 
earliest pieces the flat washes of colour are laid in only in cobalt- 
blue, turquoise or green from copper, and shades of purple and 
brown from manganese. From the i6th century onwards 
Chinese influence is strongly felt both in the designs and in the 
colour schemes, particularly in the wares painted with patterns 
in blue only (fig. 39), which sometimes carry the imitation of 
('hinese porcelain so far as to bear forged Chinese marks. Finally , 
Shah Abbas 1. (1587-1629) is said to have brought a number 
of Chinese artificers, among them many pnitters, to Ispalian, 
and we find that Chinese porcelain was largely painted at King- 
te-Chen, with blue decorations in the Persian taste, so that we 
cannot be surprised at the growth of a hybrid Perso-Chinese style 
of decoration. From this period, however, Persian pottepr 
deteriorated both in its technical and artistic aspects. Crudely 


moulded figures in fairly high relief, coloured with an opaque 
yellow and green as well as with transparent blue and turquoise, 
began to make their appearance, especially on the famous 
Persi.an tiles ; and in the 18th century the hruwn and black 
outlines of the drawing (a most valuable decorative resource) 
vanish, and we get brighter and more glittering, yet poorer 
colours, including a rose-red enamel fired over the glaze, evidently 
imitated from the Chinese jamille-rose porcelains of the i8th 
century. 

The finest work appears to have l>cen produced from the 
nth to the 141I1 centuries ; yet so imperfect is our knowledge 
of what is truly Persian, Syrian or Egyptian, that we are forced 
to accept many conventional names that have perhaps little but 
custom to recommend them. 'J'licrc Is, for instance, an important 
class of pottery known, until recently, only from a few remark- 
ably handsome vases, and once called “ Siculo-Arab ” because 
these few examples had been mostly found in Sicily. This ware 
is characterized by its fine quality and its distinguished ornament 
— leaf-shaped panels with arabesques ; interlacing patterns ; 
striped and dotted bands ; friezes of animals or birds amidst 



Fig. 39.— Persian Plate painted in blues only. (Victoria and 
Albert Museum.) 


flowers and foliage, inscriptions, &:c. ; all strongly and firmly 
drawn in black or brown outlines and washed in with a very pure 
cobalt-blue or with turquoise. In spite of the resemblance of 
these pieces to the oldest Persian wares, we know that bowls, 
dishes, vases and spoilt pieces of the same kind have been dug up 
on the site of Rakka near Aleppo ; similar ware has been found 
at Fostat, together with evidences of local manufacture, and 
occasional pieces have been brought from Persia ; so that 
probably this distinguished ware was made at Rakka in Syria 
between the 9th and the 13th centuries, and was afterwards 
made by Syrian potters both in Persia and Egypt. 

Other Persian Wares , — Wc have already spoken of the pre- 
valent use of coloured glazes in all the countries of the nearer 
East — from Egypt to Persia — from remote times, either as the 
sole colour decoration or in conjunction with modelled or painted 
ornament. The fragments from Rai and Fostat include rich 
turquoise glazes (derived from the ancient Egyptian), deep and 
light-green glazes containing lead and copper, imitations of 
ancient Chinese c 61 adon-green, a brownish-purple glaze, a coffee- 
brown glaze and a deep cobalt-blue glaze. ^ All these may be 

' A peculiarity of the Persian and allied blue glazes, of many 
shades, is that they appear to have been produced not by dissolving 
the colouring matter in the glaze, but by coating the white ground 
of the ware with a thin wash of some cobaltiferous substance — 
probably an earth containing varying proportions of cobalt, man- 
ganese and iron — and then melting a thick alkaline glaze over it. 
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found either on plain vases, or on vessels with modelled orna- 
ment ; or covering delicate florid or arabesque patterns painted 
in white slip or incised in the paste. Sometimes, even at this 
early period, there are traces of applied gold-leaf attached, but 
not fired, to the glaze. 

At a very early period, too, we find tlmse beautiful howls, 
dislies and vases decorated with geometrical or arabesque 
patterns in a singularly still underglaze black, and covered with 
the blue turquoise or green copper gla/es. 'riiis characteristic 
and beautiful ware is common to Persia, Syria and Egypt in 
Saracen times, and it was soon prized in Europe, as is shown by 
the famous fragment found by tlic late Mr Drury Eortnum built 
into the outer walls of S. Cecilia in Pisa, where it was apparently 
placed in the 12th century J 

At a later date a shilling l)lack* glaze made its appearance, 
and in the 13th century pule and lapis -lazuli blues, while there 
is a comparatively modem sage-green glaze found only on pieces 
bearing patterns modelled in low relief. 

Persian Porcelain. — 'J'his beautiful and somewhat mysterious 
ware —often called “ Gombroon ” ware — apparently tmule its 
a]»pearaTiee in the i3tli century, though the bulk of the known 
exam])les are not earlier than the 17th or 18th century. 'I'he 
ware is quite translucent and is of soft and delicate texture, 
l^nlike Chinese porcelain, it was made from a mixture of pipc-('lay 
and glass, and was glazed with a soft lead glaze; so that a 
fragment of it would melt to an opaque glass in an ordinary 
j)orcelaiii oven. It is principally met with in the form of dishes, 
howls (often mounted on feet) and saucers. The pieces are 
generally very thin and are either perfectly plain or bear flutings 
or simple wavy patterns incised in the paste. Most characteristic 
and beautiful is the decoration by means of delicate perforations 
either straight or lozenge-shaped. In the finest pieces the 
perforations are filled with glaze, and then they form a decoration 
analogous to the well-known “ rice-grain decoration of I lie 
Ch.incse. Occasional pieces are found decorated with colour, 
either a delicate green, producing an effect like pale briglu 
celadon, or the well-known Persian blue ground ; and this is 
someti'nes decorated with lustre patterns. Nowhere can this 
rare and delicately beautiful ware be so well studied as in the 
\*ictoria and Albert Museum^ 

Lustred Ware . — The decoration of pottery with iridescent 
metallic films is one of the most astonishing and beautiful inven- 
tions ever made by the potter. Hitherto we have seen only 
c iloiired clay,'., coloured glazes, or colours fired under the glaze, 
belt we are now brought face to face with a colour effect produced 
liy refiring l!ic finished glazed pieees, at a lower temperature, 
with pig/nents painted upon the glaze (fig. 40 ; see also Plate V. 
13th-century Persian lustre). How siuh a practice originated 
is probably an idle speculation, but it may liave come through 
repeated attempts to decorate pottery with gold. If gold was 
jiainted under the glazes of these ancient vases, it would probably 
vanish and leave no trace ; but gold, alloyed with much silver, 
applied over the finished glaze and retired, in the attempt to make 
it adhere, may have given the first films of iridescent colour. 
We know certainly that before the J3th century the elements of 
th<* jirocess had bed'll mast<Ted, and that the potters of the nearer 
East had learnt that by mixing some compound of silver (doubt- 
less the sulfihide) with clay, and painting v the mixture on the 
finished vase, which was refired in such a way that the pieces 
were only raised to a dull red heat and were then exposed to the 
vapours of the wood-fuel, glowing lustrous patterns were left 
on the ware that looked like metd — but metal shot over with 
all the hues of the rainbow, golden, rosy, purple and green. 
N umerous fragments of this lustred pottery had' been disinterred 
from the site at Rhagae, and it was therefore assumed that the 
beautiful process wa.s of l^ersian origin, particularly as most of 
the examples then known bore designs of distinctly Persian style. 
We are now inclined to think that the process reaJly arose in 
Egypt or in Syria, and was carried eastward to Persia, just as it 
was afterwards carried westward to Spain. In support of this 
view there is the written record of the Persian traveller Nasiri 
^ Sec Drury I'ortnum, Archaeologia, vol. xlii. 
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Khosraxi, who visited Old Cairo in the nth century (1035-1042). 
He was apparently familiar with the pottery of his own country, 
and notes all the novel forms that he found in the bazaars of 
Old Claim, which was both a great trading emporium for the 
traflic of East and W'est, and a potter>’^ centre of note. Re 
mentions, specially, certain translucent bowls of earthenware 
decorated with colours resembling a stufi called “ bougalcmoun,’'* 
“ the tints changing according to the po.sition which one gives 
to the vase.” Such a description could only apply to “ lustred ” 
pottery, and it would seem as if this process must have been 
known in Egypt or Syria before it wms practised in Persia (sec 
Plate V., 13th-century Syro-Persian). In any case the secret 
was soon carried to I’^ersia, for w'e have ample evidence that it 
was practised at Rhagae in the next century. 

'J'he earliest dated example of Persian lustred ware is a .star- 
.shaped tile of the year A.n. 12J7 (a.ii. 614), deccirated with 
spotted hares, heraldically confronted, in a ground of lustre 
relieved by dots and curls, and surrounded by an inscrilied 
border. A vase in the Godman collection bears the date a.d. 1231 
(a.h. 62c)), and some of the well-known “ star and cross ” tifes 
from Veraniin belong to the year a.d. 1262. 'I'he early Persian 



Fio. 40. — T^crsidii Encr. white groiiufl, with pat tern in hroMni 
copper luslie; the iip]>(jr part has a blue Kroimcl. The mounting 
js gilt bronze, Ttiiliiin 10th century work. (British Museum.) 

lustre is chiefly known to us through the tiles with winch the 
walls of mo.sqiie.s and public buildings were decorated ; the more 
ephemeral vases, bowls and dishes hav(‘ survived in .smaller 
numbers and very rarely in perfect condition. Common motive.s 
of decoration wore animals and birds (sometimes showing 
(Chinese influence), the hare and tlie deer being favourites ; 
roughly drawn saeJe-like figures of men and women, mounted 
or on foot (probably heroes of Persian legend), conventional 
foliage and arabesques. The designs are usually reserved in a 
lustred ground, which is relieved by small scrulls, curls and dots 
etched in the lustre (as though the glazed piece had been covered 
all over with lustre mixture and tlie ornament scratched out 
of this when it was dry'), and showing beneath the ivory-white 
tin-cnamel with which the early wares arc generally coated. 
The lustre itself when viewed directly may look like some golden 
or deep chocolate-browm colour, but as the piece is turned to 
catch a side-light this deep colour is seen to bear a thin iridescent 
film, which glows with golden, green, purple or ruby-red metallic 
reflets. On the earliest examples the decoration is often entirely 
in lustre, but later, lustre is often used to eke out a pattern 
painted with masses of pale cobalt-blue or turquoise under the- 
glaze. Similar tiles with rather more elaborate ornament bear 
i4thK:entury dates, and another variety has parts of the decora- 
tion, more particularly the large letters of the inscriptions, raised 
in low relief and heightened with blue. Yet another class, 
belonging to the 14th century, has a fine dark-blue alkaline glaze. 
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with designs in low relief, picked out with scrolls and arabesques 
in white enamel or bold floral sprays in leaf-gold. Lustre is 
frequently found applied to the rich cobalt-blue ground, and 
there are still existing a few magnificent vases which show the 
artistic possibilities of this scheme of decoration. It should be 
noted that when the pieces are in the round, the pattern is 
usually painted in lustre, and not reserved in a lustre ground as 
on the flat tiles. In the later examples the tin-enamel was 
replaced entirely by white slip, and the lustre decoration con- 
tinued in use until tlie end of the reign of Shah Abbas 1. 
(1587-1629). To the last period belong many charming bowls, 
narghilis, cups and dishes in a brown lustre, with ruby reflets, 
on a white or a deep blue ground j this ware is pure white in sul> 
stance and generally translucent, and the pieces are occasionally 
signed (see Persian Porcelain above). 

Damascus Ware . — This time-honoured name (for ** Damas 
Ware was often mentioned in medieval inventories, and 
appears to have included many varieties of oriental pottery 
which were highly prized in Italy, France and England in the 
middle ages) ^ forms rather a puzzle nowadays for the archaeo- 
logist, for many diverse wares have been included under this 

title, some of which were 
not made at Damascus. 
Yet Damascus is one of 
the oldest cities in the 
world, and has seen 
unnumbered dynasties 
come and go around its 
desert-fringed oasis. An 
important centre of cara- 
van traffic, a nexus of 
palpitating life from east 
and west, north and 
south, we cannot wonder 
if it developed a special 
pottery of its own, tinged 
with something of a co.s- 
mopolitan spirit. For- 
merly the Damascus 
wares were treated as a 
variety of the Persian 
pottery we have just de- 
scribed, but the best ex- 
amples of the class now' 
known under this name 
exhibit a mingling of 
various influences such as 
we might expect, and have well-marked affinities both with the 
Persian wares and those brilliant productions now commonly 
recognized as Syrian and Turkish, while even far-off echoes of 
Chinese decorative mannerisms are not wanting. The character- 
istic Damascus ware of the collector is marked by its quality ; the 
ground is of very clear white, the colours are pure and brilliant, 
and the vessels, whether dishes or vases, are soundly made. The 
decoration, which is purely floral or conventional, recalls the more 
formal Persian style, but the colours recall those of the Turkish 
pottery with one remarkable substitution. The piled-up red-clay 
pigment of the latter is absent, but where it would inevitably 
occur in the design of a Turkish piece its place is taken by a purple 
made from manganese, which is often thin and rather washy in 
quality. Fine examples of this famous ware are to be seen in the 
British Museum and in the Louvre ; its characteristic style of 
pattern is well shown in the 16th-century Damascus piece 
reproduced in Plate V. Another splendid example is the lamp 
from the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, also in the British 
Museum (fig. 41); and this has generally been classed with the 
Damascus wares, though its colouring and its techmque belong 
rather to Lower Syria or to Egypt. This magnificent piece bears 
a dated inscription, “ In the year 956 in the month J emazt-Uoola, 

> Specimens of Turkish and other Eastern wares exist with elabor- 
ate English silver mounts of the time of Elizabeth, and these were 
doubtless included under the name of '* Damas Wares. 



Fig. 41. — Lamp from the Mosque of 
Omar. 


The painter is the poor and humble Mustafa."' This is reckoned 
as June a.ix 1549. It may be remarked that our difficulties of 
identification are increased by the fact that, under Arab rule, 
Syrian and Persian potters were at work in Damascus, in Old 
Ciiro and elsewhere. Among the Fostat fragments classified 
by Dr P'ouquet are many bearing the signatures of Syrian work- 
men. In the 15th and i6th centuries, too, imitations of Chinese 
blue -and -white porcelain became common tliroughout the 
nearer East, and quantities of fragments have been found at 
Fostat, Ephesus and elsewhere. 

Turkish Pottery . — This beautiful and striking ware, formerly 
called Persian, and till lately Rhodian because Rhodes was a 
known centre of manufacture, seems to have been fabricated in 
all the countries overrun by the Ottoman Turks in the 13th 
century, so that the name “ Turkish,” in spite of some opposition, 
is now generally applied to it. (See fig. 42 ; and the 16th-century 
Rhodian or Turkish pieces, Plate V.) It has a fine white body 
of the usual sandy texture, covered, as a rule, with a wash of 
pure white slip ; it is painted in strong brilliant colours, chiefly 
blue, turquoise, green, and a peculiar red pigment which is heaped 
up in palpable relief — the whole of the ornament being outlined 
with black or dark green. 

The ware was glazed 
with an alkaline glaze of 
great depth, so that the 
colours soften and some- 
times run, producing one 
of the most brilliant and 
attractive of all the 
oriental wares. In cer- 
tain districts the white 
ground was not used, 
but over it a slip of the 
red colour (Armenian 
bole), varying in strength 
from bright red to pale 
salmon, was laid over 
the piece, reserving the 
pattern only in the white 
slip, which consequently 
lies lower than the red 
ground. Other examples 
are known where the 
ground has been covered 

with lavender, blue, Fio. 42.-Rlxodian Jug. 

sage, apple and turquoise 

greens, chocolate or coffee -brown, and the sumptuous effect 
of the whole was often increased by the application of gold- 
leaf over the fired glaze. The decorative motives are dis- 
tinguished from those of the Persian wares by a breadth and 
boldness which are in keeping with the brilliant, and not 
always harmonious, colouring. They include, it is true, the 
Persian arabesque, the floral scroll with feathery leaf, the thistle- 
bloom and the cypress tree, but the naturalistic treatment 
which permits immediate recognition of the favourite Turkish 
flowers such as the tulip, hyacinth, carnation, fritillary, corn- 
flower and lily (some of which were imported into Europe by 
the Turks), is as original and distinctive as the arrangement of 
the different elements of the design is artistic and charming. 
Other styles of design include formi patterns and diapers, rarely 
human and animal figures, and occasionally armorial devices 
and ships. Tiles of this ware were extensively used for limng 
the walls of public buildings, replacing the carpets and textile 
hangings which their designs so freely imitated. Of domestic 
articles, dishes are tlie most numerous, though vases, ewers, 
sprinklers, jugs, tankard-shaped flower-holders, covered bowls 
and mosque lamps are also plentiful. The tiles are found in all 
parts of the Turl^h empire, though they were probably made at 
certain centres, such as Nicaea (which gave its name to the ware 
in the i6th century and no doubt supplied many of the mosques 
in Constantinople), Kutaia, Demitoka, Lindus and other 
centres in Rhodes and Damascus. Individual wares cannot be 
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distii^uished, except in some measure those of Damascus and 
Kutaia. A small jug in the Godman collection has an Armenian 
inscription stating that it was made by “ Abraham of Kutaia ’’ 
in the i6th century. A few fine bowls and vases, painted in 
a beautiful blue with Persian arabesques and rosette scrolls, 
recalling Chinese porcelains of the Ming dynasty, but of very 
characteristic appeanuice, are also attributed to this place ; and 
later, in the i8th and up to the end of tlie 19th century, an 
inferior ware was hirgely manufactured here. Tins late ware 
usually takes the form of small objects — plates, cups, jugs, 
egg-shaped ornaments, &c. — with a thin, well-potted, white 
body and slight patterns of radiating leaves, sciile diapers, &:c., 
in blue, black and yellow. Turkish pottery was at its best in 
the 16th and the early part of the 17th century, and though good 
tile work of later date exists, the general potter)" deteriorated 
before the 18th century. An inferior ware of poor colour is 
still produced in Turkey, J’ersia and Syria, and some attempt 
has been made of late to revive the old lustre decoration, 
but the results arc not likely to be inistiiken for those of old 
times. 

Coliarfinvfi, — Tli<* Victoria and Albert Museum conlains the finest 
collfclion (»l the medieval jiottery of the nearer Kasl — the British 
Museum collection, though much smaller, has some maguilicuut 
exaTn])les. The Cluny Museum in Paris lias a never-to-be-forgotten 
collection of Turkish 2)Otter>% esixHiially plates and dishes. The 
museums of the Louvre and of Sc^vres have also many bcautitiil 
examydt's. Berlin, Frankfort and other German towns have collee- 
tmns, but much smaller in extent. Private collectors in England and 
Franei* own many tine bjieciiiiens, and mention may be made patti- 
rula.ilv of those owned by Mr Ducane Godman and Mr George 
Saltiu!’. 

I .iTi:r<ATURE. Fortnum, Ma/nlica (uKo in South Kensing- 

ton Museum Handbook) ; iuilki*, Majo/iia (JLierlm, 1800) ; Fouquet, 
ContrihiiHons d I'vtnde de la ccramiqiie onenlalc (t’airo, tc>oo) ; Kara- 
baeek, “ Zur muslimischon Keramik," in Monals^chrift fiir den Orient 
{1884) ; Lane-Poole, Art of the Savaten'^ in (1880); Migeon. 

Manuel de V art mitsulmaii, vol. ii. (1907) ; Sarre, Petsische Keramik ; 
and Jahrbuch der kirn i^l it hen preussnhen Kunstsammlung (1905), 
part ii. ; H. Wallis, The (unlman Collection (i) Lustred Vases (r-rmdoii, 
1891); (2) The Tenth Century Lustred Wall-tiles (1894): Notes on 
some Early Persian Lu'ilre Vases (1885) ; Egyptian Cernmir Art 
(T898). (R. L. H. ; W. B.*) 

Hispano-Moresqitf, Pottery 

With the doings of the Moslem potters of the countries round 
the eastern Mediterranean fresh in our minds, it is interesting 
to follow the westward trend of the Moslem conquests, and see 
how in their wake there also sprung up in Spain a ware of high 
distinction and beauty. The Iberian peninsula had been the 
scone of pottery-making from prehistoric times — a red unglazed 
ware was made before tlic dawn of civilization as finely finished 
as that found in the Nile valley by Flinders Petrie (see Egypt : 
Art and Archaeology), and the Romans had one of their great 
provincial pottery centres at Saguntum ; but it was only when 
a great part of Sptiin lay under Mussuhttan rule that artistic and 
distinctive pottery was produced. What is by no means clear 
is how it came to pass that when the traditional methods, learnt 
by the Arabs in J^gypt and Syria, were carried westward they 
should have undergone such a radical change. Oxide of tin, 
the opacifying and w’hitening material in glazo.s par excellence, 
was certainly known and used in the East from at least the 6th 
century b.c. ; the ancient wares are coated with a covering of 
white tin -enamel to hide the bufi or reddish-coloured clay, and 
it was similarly used elsewhere ; but its use was sporadic and 
not general in those countries, where we find instead a consistent 
development of the pottery made with a white slip-coating and 
a clear alkaline glaze. Perhaps it was that at this period tin 
was almost as costly as gold, and it was only when potters with 
an oriental training brought their skill to Spain, where tin 
abounded, that the relative cheapness of the material led them 1 
to employ it, so far as is known, exclusively. (There is a wide 
distinction between the tin-enamelled and the slip-faced wares, 
glazed with an idkaline glaze. In the latter, the more oriental 
type, the slip-coating is of fine white clay and sand, and this is 
finished with aitransparent alkaline glaze containing little or j 
no lead ; in the fonner there is no need of a coating of slip, for I 


the addition of oxide of tin to a glaze rich in lead gives a dense 
coating of white enamel, opaque enough to disguise the colour 
of the clay beneath.) Such colours as were used for painted 
patterns were painted over this enamel coating before it was fired, 
so that they became perfectly incorporated with it, and then this 
ground furnished a splendid medium for the development of 
those thin iridescent metallic films that we call “ lustres.” The 
knowkidge of this lustre process had been brought from the East 
also, where it was used on another ground, and with the growing 
use of lustre pigments containing copper as well as silver — until 
the red, strongly metallic copper lustre almost ousted the quieter 
silver lustres — we get the simple technique of one of the most 
distinctive kinds of potter)" known. 

Briefly, the ware.? were “ thrown ” upon the wheel or 
** pressed ” on modelled forms-— handles, ribs and dots of clay, 
or strongly incised patterns were often added by hand — and they 
were then fired a first time. A coating of the tin-enaiiicl (rich 
in lead as well as tin) was applied, and on this coating de.signs 
were painted in cobalt and manganese ; sometimes these colours 
were only used as masses to break up the background. Then 
the second firing took place and the piece came from the firing 
all shining and white, except where the blue or brownish purple 



Fig. 43. — Hi'^pano-Moorish I’kitc, jxiinted in blue and copper lustre, 

had been painted (see fig. 43). The lustre pigments, a mixture of 
sulphide of copper or sulphide of sihxT, or both witl\ red ochre 
or other earth, was then painted over the glazed surface with 
vinegar as a medium. The repainted piece was fired a third time 
to a dull red heat, and smoked with the smoke from the wood 
used in firing, and when cold the loosely adherent ochre and 
metallic ash left were washed off, leaving the iridescent films in 
all their beauty. 

The technical practices of the Spani.sh potters and the com- 
position of the lustre pigments are given in Cocks 's account of 
the processes followed at Muel (Aragon) in 1585. The Manises 
receipt of 1785 gives: — copper 3 oz., red ochre 12 oz., silver 
1 peseta piece, sulphur 3 oz., vinegar i qt. and the a.shes scraped 
olf the pots after lustring 36 oz.^ Interesting documents have 
recently been published concerning the works executed by the 
** Saracen,” John of Valencia, at Poitiers in 1384, and it is certain, 
from the list of materials supplied to him, that he made there 
tiles that were enamelled and lustred. 

'J’he earliest record of lustred pottery in Spain is the geographer 
Edrisi’s mention of the manufacture of “golden ware” then 
carried on‘at Calatayud in Aragon in 1154. Ibn Said (1214-1286) 

* See Riaiio, Spanish Arts, Victoria and Albert Musieum Hand- 
book. pp. 149-1 51 ; and Sobre la manera de fabricar la aniigua lozm 
dorada de Manises (1878). 
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speaks of the glass and the golden pottery made at Murcia 
(city), Almeria and Malaga. From the 14th century the notices 
which have come down to us divide themselves into two main 
groups relating to the industiy (a) at Malaga ; (b) at various 
localities, but especially Manises in Valencia. 

Malaga. Malaga was situated within the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada, which formed, from 1235 until the late i^th century, 
the last remnant of Moorish dominion in Spain. Here under 
the art-loving Nasride dynasty, Mussulman arts and learning 
flourished to an unprecedented degree. In 1337 Ahmed ben- 
Yahya al-Omaii enumerates, among the craft productions of 
Malaga, its golden pottery, the like of which he declares is not 
to be met with elsewhere. The Moroccan traveller Ibn llatuta 
mentions (1350) the Malagan golden pottery, as does Ibn al- 
Hatib (1313-1374) of Granada, in his description of Malaga. 
The principal monument of the period is the royal palace of 
Granada, begun in 1273, and finished during the 14th century, 
from which period most of its ornamentation dates. Two vases 
were discovered there, of which the existing one, known as the 
“ Alhambra vasc,’^ Ls admittedly the most imposing product 
of Hispano-Moresque ceramic art extant. Its amphora-shaped 
body (4 ft. 5 in. high) is encircled by a band of Arabic inscription, 
above which are depicted gazelles reserved in cream and golden 
lustre upon a blue field ; the rest of the body and the prominent 
handles are covered with compartments of arabesques and 
inscriptions in the same colours ; and panels on the neck, divided 
by mouldings and decorated with strap-work and arabesques. 
Vases similar in shape and technique, with ornament of Cufic 
characters and arabesques in horizontal rows, are to be found in 
the museums at St Petersburg, Palermo and Stockholm. As to 
the exact date of these, experts are not agreed. Though pre- 
senting all the characteristics of the 14th- century Hispano- 
Mores(]ue ornament, it seems probable that they wore produced 
at the same period as the large lustred wall-tile formerly in the 
Fortuny (now in the Osma) collection, an inscription upon which 
is by some held to refer to Yusuf III. of Granada (1409-1418), 
not to Yusuf I. (1333-1354). Another remarkable example is a 
dish (Sarre collection, Berlin), which, it is claimed, bears upon 
its back, in Arabic, the word Malaga ; it is ornamented with 
eight segmental compartments filled alternately with strap-work 
designs and arabesques in lustre. Malaga was reconquered by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1487, and after this its industry 
probably decayed, as it is not mentioned by T.ucio Marineo in 
1 539 among the localities where ceramics then flourished. 

Valencia . — The emirate of Valencia was reconquered by 
Aragon in 1238. The history of its lustred ware is known from 
1383, when Kximencs (whose evidence has been erroneously 
held to date from 1499) mentions the golden ware {Ohra dorado) 
of Manises. Valencian pottery of this kind was an offshoot of 
the Malagan industry, as in documents lately published (ranging 
from 1405 to 1517) it is repeatedly designated Malaga ware {Oltra 
de Malaga), Its decorative qualities became famous throughout 
the whole of Europe and North Africa. The ware was chiefly 
manufactured at Manises by the Moorish retainers of the Buyl 
or Boil family, lords of Manises, who levied dues upon the output 
of the kilns, and occasionally arranged for its sale. It is dis- 
tinguished as regards its ornamentation from the pottery of 
Malaga by the adoption of a more natural rendering of plant 
form motives and by the use of armory. The ware consists of 
drug pots, deep dishes, large and small plates, aquamaniles, 
vases, &c. Some dozen varieties of ornament were employed 
during the isth and early i6th centuries, including mock arabic 
inscriptions, various flower or foliage patterns taken from the 
vine, bryony , &c. , and gadroons. The centres of dishes frequently 
bear the arms of a king or queen of Aragon, of the Buy Is of 
Manises, or other Valencian or Italian families for whom they 
were made. Great dexterity is shown in the execution of minute 
and complicated schemes of ornament and in the richness of 
the colour schemes ; golden lustre of various hues, with blue 
and manganese, form the simple combinations, but the ruby, 
violet or opalescent lustre combine to produce with the colours 
a wonderful decorative effect. From 1500 the use of blue and 


manganese was gradually discontinued and the ornament 
quickly became nondescript, but the brilliancy of the lustre 
pigment nevertheless obtained a wide popularity for the wane, 
as is attested by Marineo (1539), Viciana (1564) and Escolano 
(1610). After the expulsion of the Moriscoes (1609) the industry 
was carried on by those who had escaped deportation or by 
Spaniards who had learnt the craft ; generally speaking their 
productions can be summed up in the word “ decadence.” In 
the cours^ of the 15th centur)’- the manufacture of lustred pottery 
was carried on at various other small towns near Valencia ; in 
1484 it was produced at Mislata, Paterna and Gesarte. It is 
known to have flourished at Calatayud in 1507, and at Muel, 
also in Aragon, in 1589. In the Valencia district much pottery 
for ordinary use, ornamented with blue on white, was also 
produced. 

Scaliger, in 1557, states that Chinese porcelain was 
imitated in the Balearic Isles, and that the Italians called these 
imitations “ majolica,” changing the letter in the name of the 
islands (then called Majorica) where they originated. The 
truth would appear to be that Valencian wares, being exported in 
Balearic vessels that called at Majorca on the voyage to Italy, 
acquired a reputed Mallorcan origin. There is extant a potter's 
petition praying for permission to establish hiniself in Majorca 
(1560), in which he states that “ Manises ware,” &c., had to be 
imported, as it was not made there. 

Ciillcrtwns . — In England, the Victoria and Albert and the British 
MiisonmH have fine collections of this ware. At Paris the Cluny 
Museum collection, and the Louvre ; the museum at S6vrcs contains 
many line typical pieces. Another good collection is that of the 
arcliacological museum at Madrid. The Berlin and the Hamburg 
museums, the Metrc^olitan Art Museum at New York and the 
Boston Museum of Pine Arts also contain good specimens. The 
private collections of England, France and Italy are rich in the^.e 
warus, among the finest being those of Mr F. D. Godman (Horsham), 
and ol Don G. J. dc Osma (Madrid). 

Litekature.— A. Van de Put, Hispano-Moresque Ware of the 
/jih Century (1904) ; F. Sarre, “ Die spanisch-maurischon Luster- 
iayenceii dcs Mittelalters,” &c. (in Jahrbueh der hgl. preus^. 
K'unsfsammlungen, xxiv, (1903) ; G. J. de Osma, “ Apunics solire 
cerdmica morisca : textos y documentos valencianos/' No. 1. lyob, 
and “ T.OS Letreros ornamentales en la ccrdmica morisca del siglo xv.” 
(in the review Culturu Esp'aHola, No. ii, 1906 ; J. Font y Gumd, Rajolas 
valencianas y catalanas (1Q05) ; J. Tramoyeres Blasco, ** Cerdmica 
valcnciana del siglo xvii." (in the AlmantMue, para igo8, del periodtco 
Las Provincias de Valencia', J. Gestosoy I^rer, Historia de los baytos 
vidriados scvillanos (1904) ; also J. C. Davillier, Histoire des faiences 
hispano-moresques d reflets mitalliques (1861). (A. v. ue P.) 

Medieval and Later Italian Pottery^ 

Little is known of the potter’s art in Italy after the fall of the 
Roman empire till the 13th century. The traditions of the 
Roman potters appear to have been gradually lost, leaving 
behind only sufficient skill to make rude crocks for domestic use 
and to coat them, if required, with a crude yellowish lead glaze 
sometimes stained to a vivid green with copper oxide. Applied 
ornament of roughly modelled clay and scratched designs were 
the chief embellishments of such wares, which were of the same 
class as the medieval pottery of Great Britain and the north of 
Europe. In the 12th and 13th centuries, however, contact with 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and Spain, where ceramic skill had 
been highly developed in fresh directions, as we have .seen, 
introduced into Italy as well as the rest of Europe those superior 
wares characterized by a white surface decorated with bright 
colours under a brilliant transparent glaze, and glorified by 
metallic lustres. The Italian potters did not long remain 
unaffected by these influences, but though Persian, Syrian and 
Egyptian pottery must have been fairly plentiful in the house- 
holds of the wealthy, it was the distinctively Hispano-Moresque 
wares from which the potters of Italy drew the inspiration for 
a new ware of their own. The technique of a siliceous slip- 
coating with colour painted on that and covered with a trans- 
parent alkaline glaze, was only sparingly used, and then not very 
successfully ; it is only the introduction of the tin-enamel that 
was turned to fruitful account and led to the production of the 
magnifleent Italian majolica of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

* See examples in colour, Plate VI, 
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In the same way the practice of lustre decoration might have been 
learnt from the Orient, but its late appearance on Italian wares 
(i6th century) and its evident relationship to the lustres of Spain, 
rather than to the earlier lustres of Egypt, Syria and Persia, are 
further evidence that though oriental decorative motives gave 
the Italians certain early types of design, it is the Hispano- 
Moresque potters from whom the Italians learnt the art they were 
afterwards to develop so splendidly in a new direction.^ 

All the Italian pottery above the level of common crocks may 
be conveniently grouped into four classes. 

1. 'J'he native wares, made of coarse and often dark-red clay, 
coated with a white clay slip (a kind of pipe-clay) and covered 
with a crude lead glaze, either yellow or green. The idea of 
rendering this ware ornamental, and fitting it for more than 
vulgar use, led to a great development of the graffiato process ; 
where, while the vessel, with its white clay coating was firm yet 
soft enough, patterns were scratched or engraved through the 
white slip to the red body beneath. This decorative method 
has been already mentioned several times, for it was practised 
during the early middle ages in all the countries from India to 
Italy, and the Byzantine potters were adepts in its use. Nor 
has its practice ever ceased in Italy, for through all the times 



when painted majolica was the ware of the wealthy, this earlier 
and humbler jjottcry was used by those who could not afford the 
former ; and the gaily-coloured later wares of this kind have a 
fine deconitive quality of their own. From the depth beneath 
the present soil at which fragments of this ware have been 
disinterred, it is obvious that the method was widely practised 
in early times, and no simpler glazed wares are known except 
those covered all over with green, yellow or brown glazes. Early 
examples have been foimd all over northern Italy — in Faenza, 
Florence, Pisa, &c., and particularly in Padua, where it seems to 
have been extensively made. Pavia was another centre of its 
manufacture, even to the end of the 17th centurj”, and Citta di 
Gastello must have been noted for it in the i6th century, for 
Piccolpasso describes this ware as “ alia (^stellana ” (see fig. 44). 
Apparently in the latter half of the 15th century a sudden 
advance takes place in the colouring of this graffiato ware. 
Instead of the simple glazes, of uniform colour, of the earlier 
productions, underglaze colours — green, purple, blue and a 
brown of the tint of burnt sienna which passes into a glossy black 
where it is tliick — were applied in bold splashes under the straw- 
colourcd glaze, producing , a rich and decorative effect by very 

^ There is ample documentary evidence to prove how largely tlic 
lustred pottery of Spain was imported into Italy from the 12th 
century onwards ; and it is important to note in this connexion that 
almost all the fine examples of Hispano-Moresque in our modem 
collections have been obtained from the palaces of ancient Italian 
families. 


simple means. As fine examples of this kind we may mention the 
dish with the mandoline players, and one with cupids disporting 
themselves in a tree, in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; the 
tazza, supported by three modelled lions, in the Louvre ; and 
the dish, with figures of the Virgin and two saints, in the museum 
at Padua. The ware has often been called, quite erroneously, 
mezza-majolica. It had nothing to do with majolica, being the 
natural development of a much older process ; and its manu- 
facture was carried on all through the period of majolica manu- 
facture and has never ceased. 

2. Mezza-Majolica.-- This name is accurately applied to certain 
Italian wares that made their appearance in the 12th century 
or even earlier, when rude pattems^ — a clumsy star, a rude 
crossing of strokes or some equally elementary work — are found 
painted on a thin white ground covering a drab body. The 
pieces, generally pitchers of ungainly forms, are uncouth in the 
extreme ; the body has been shaped in local clay and then thinly 
coated by dipping it into a white slip, which seems at first to 
have been of white clay only, though oxide of tin and lead were 
added to it even in the 12th century. The colours used for the 
rude painting were oxide of copper and oxide of manganese, 
and the final glaze, which is generally thin and often imperfectly 
fused, seems to have been based on the alkaline glazes of the 
nearer East. The specimens so assiduously recovered by 
Professor Anignani, some of wliich, or similar wares, arc to be 
found in the Louvre, the British and the Victoria and Albert 
museums, are typical of the rude work out of which, by a fuller 
knowledge of Spanish methods, the painted majolica grew. 

3. Majolica. — For the last three centuries the word majolica 
has been used to signify an Italian ware with a fine but com- 
paratively soft buff body, coated with an opaque tin-cnamcl 
of varying degrees of whiteness and purity, on which a painted 
decoration was laid and fired. In the later pidorial wares, a fine 
coating of transparent alkaline glaze was fired over the painting 
to soften the colours — really to varnish them. The word itself 
appears to have been derived from the name of the island 
Majorca, and was originally applied by the Italians to the lustred 
wares of Spain which were largely imported into Italy, probably 
arriving in ships that called at or hailed from Majorca, as we do 
not believe that the ware was actually made in that island. That 
the secret of the tin-glaze, which is the essential feature of Italian 
majolica, was known in Italy in the 13th century is practically 
proved ; and there is both literary and archaeological proof of 
its use there in the I4lh. Mention of it is made in the Margarita 
Prcciosa published at Pola by Pierre Lc Bon in 1336, and the 
well-known jug, bearing the arms of Astorgio J., discovered under 
the Manfredi palace at Faenza, must have been made shortly 
after 1393. Its development marched side by side with that of 
the mezza-majolica, until it practically superseded the latter for 
painted wares in the 15th century ; but the eiirliest examples 
have little more than an archaeological interest, and it was only 
after the last decade of the quattrocento or the first of the 
cinquecento that it blossomed into an artistic creation. In its 
prime the production of majolica was confined to a very small 
part of Italy. Bologna on the north, Perugia to the south, Siena 
on the west, and the Adriatic to the east, roughly enclose the 
district in which lie Faenza, Forli, Rimini, Pesaro, Cafaggiolo, 
Urbino, Castel Durante, Gubbio, Perugia and Siena. Towards 
the middle of the 16th century Venice on the one hand, and 
in the 17th and i8th centuries the Ligurian factories at Genoa, 
Albissola and Savona, made majolica of the later decadent 
styles, while, at the end of the 17th and in the early part of the 
1 8th centuries, the southern town of Castelli, near Naples, 
produced a ware which closes the period of artistic majolica. 

4. Lustred Majolica.— This brilliant species of Italian pottery 
(to which alone Piccolpasso applied the name majolica) seems to 
have been mainly produced at Deruta and Gubbio, though 
experiments were made at Cafaggiolo and probably at Faenza 
and Sieiia. Considering how much the Italian majolist owed 
to the Spanish-Moorish potter, it is remarkable that this beautiful 
method of decoration should have “made so tardy an appearance, 
for the earliest specimens do not appear to be much earlier than 
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Plate 1. 



i'lo. 5^. CORINTHIAN JAR. Fjg. 53.— FRANCOIS VASE. 

(From Furtwiinglor and Rc*khhold. Gn'cchische Vascnniahrei, 
by permission of 1'. I-fruckinann.) 



Fig. 54.-BLACK-Fir.TTRED AMPHORA 
by EXEKIAS. 


Fig. 55.— vase FROM SOUTHERN ITALY. 
Signed by Python. 
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Plate IIL 



Fin. ()i. - MOULD FOK ARRIHINE HOWL. 



(,,._ jAR Ol ARKKTINE WAKE FROM CAPUA. 





Fu;. fM. -EARLY ETRUSCAN JAR. 
(VILLANOVA PERIOD.) 


I- in. 64.— STAMl’ FOR ORNA- 
MENTING ARRETTNK VASE. 



Fig. 05 —ETRUSCAN *• CANOPIC 
JAR PLACED IN BRONZE CHAIR. 


Vl.Al'E IV. 
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Fig. 6y. BOWI. OF OAITLISH (T.H 7 X)UX) WARE WITH FIGURES 
IN “FREE” STYI.K. (2nd CENT. AFTER CHRIST.) 


Fic,. 70.— JAR OF LA'JEH EEZOTTX WARE. 
(.^RD CENT. AFTER CHRIST.) 
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the end of the isth century, and the process was apparently 
abandoned by the middle of the i6th. The lustre wares of 
Deruta, probably the earliest made in Italy, have strongly- 
marked affinities with their Spanish prototypes; the earlier 
examples are hardly to be distinguished from Spanish wares, 
and to the last the ware remained technically like the earlier 
ware, though with perfectly Italian decorative treatment. Yet 
the best examples of Deruta silver lustre have a quality of tone 
that has never been surpassed ; a colour resembling a wash of 
very transparent umber bearing a delicate nacreous film of the 
most tender iridescence. The Gubbio lustre is best known to us 
through the works of Maestro Giorgio, whose distinctive lustre 
is a magnificent ruby -red unlike any other. In all probability 
the lustre process was so quickly abandoned on the fine pjiinted 
majolica, because the increasing efforts to make a “ picture 
were discounted by so uncertain a process. When one of the 
later majolica painters had spent weeks on the decoration of 
some vase or dish, with an elaborate composition of carefully 
drawn figures, it was not likely that he would care to expose it 
to any risks that could be avoided. The risks of the lustre process 
were inordinately great — Piccolpasso says, “Frequently only 
six pieces were good out of a hundred ” — so that its use was rele- 
gated only to inferior wares, and then the process was relinquished 
and forgotten until its rediscovery in the second half of the 
19th century. 

The history of the development of these noble wares is by 
no means clear, nor is it always certain what part was played 
by each town in the successive inventions of technical methods, 
decoration and colouring, so that it is better, in such a general 
sketch as this, to treat the subject in its broadest features only. 
In the earlier painted wares the only colours used were 
manganese-purple and a transparent copper-green as on the 
mezza-majolica ; but early in the i5lh century cobalt-blue was 
added to the palette, and, later on, the strong yellow antimoniate 
of lead, mixed wdth iron. The decorations at this period were 
largely influenced by the wares imported from Persia, Syria, 
JCgypt and Spain, specimens of which were so prized as to be 
used for the decoration of church fronts and the facades of public 
buildings. The lustre of the Saracenic wares was not yet under- 
stood, but its place was taken first by manganese and afterwards 
by yellow. The designs were chiefly conventional flower-patterns 
in the Persian or Moorish style, arabesques, and floral scrolls, 
the ground being filled at times with those tiny spirals, scrolls 
and dots to which the Eastern potters were so partial. Figures, 
human and animal, were introduced either among the formal 
ornament or only sundered from it by panels, of which the 
outlines often followed the contours of the central design (see 
the early 15th-century Faenza piece, Plate VI.). The figures 
were, in fact, drawn to conform to the outline of the vessel, and 
not the vessel made to display the figure-subject as in the majolica 
of the succeeding century. The earliest dated example of this 
period is the pavement laid down in the C^aracciolo chapel in the 
church of San Giovanni a Carbonara, in Naples, about 1440. 
Specimens of these tiles may be seen in the British Museum, 
and from their style it has been suggested that they were made 
by some Spanish potters brought over to Naples by Queen 
Joanna, who was of the royal house of Aragon. To this period 
also have been referred the large ovoid jars made to contain 
drugs or confections, and decorated with bold scrolls of formal 
oak leaves enclosing spirited figures of men or animals, or heraldic 
de\dces. These are characterized by a rich blue colour generally 
piled up in palpable relief and sometimes verging on black ; the 
outlines are usually in manganese, and transparent green is used 
for deUiils and occasionally even as a ground colour. This ware 
has been definitely assigned to Florence on what seem very 
inadequate pfrounds, and it is better to speak of it simply as 
Tuscan. Then, essentially Italian ornament began to assert 
Itself, and it redounds to the credit of the Italian majolist tliat 
he soon freed himself from repeating the styles of the wares from 
which he obtained his methods, and produced a distinctive type 
of ornament of his own. He revelled in patterns with bold floral 
scrolls, or those based on peacocks' feathers (see fig. 45 )* 
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Early Faenza 
Potter's mark. 
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Late Faenza 
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then he advanced to concentric bands of painted ornament, 
borrowed from classic art yet breathing the true spirit of the 
Renaissance; while cable 
borders, chequer and 
scale patterns, bands of 
stiif radiating leaves, 
festoons of fruit and 
flowers, zigzags and 
p>Tamidal scrolls occu- 
pied nearly the whole 
surface or framed an 
armorial or emblematic 
central subject. Figure- 
subjects occur with in- 
creasing frequency as 
the century advanced ; 

Madonnas and other 
sacred subjects, portraits, 

and, occasionallv, groups Fig. 45. -Early Faenza 

of fibres after the early and Albert 

Italian masters, or scenes Museum.) 
borrowed from the first 

illustrated editions of the classics, gradually encroach on the 
conventional borders and occupy more and more of the surface 
of the piece. The provenance of these 15th-century pieces still 
remains uncertain — ^Faenza, Forli, Florence, Siena and other 
places offering rival claims, — but there is no doubt that from 
the earliest times * ^ > 

Faenza was the 103 ^ 2)1 0 

most fertile centre 
of their manufac- 
ture, and almost all 
the motives of the 
quattrocento wares 

are found on fragments discovered there or on examples that 
can be traced to Faventine factories. 

It is customary to treat the enamelled terra-cottas of Luca 
della Robbia, the great Florentine sculptor (1399-1482), and his 
followers, Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia and other members 
of the family, as belonging rather to the domain of sculpture than 
of pottery, and this is right, for there is nothing certainly known 
of the work of this great sculptor which connects it with painted 
majolica. The old theory that Luca invented the tin-glaze is 
long since exploded ; what he did was to use coloured glazes 
made with a basis of tin-enamel on his boldly modelled terra- 
cottas — a very different thing, — ^and it is by no means certain 
that he was the first to do even that. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum is extraordinarily rich in della Robbia ware of every 
kind ; and one may see there these beautifully modelled figures 
in high relief covered with pure white tin-enamel, set in a back- 
ground of slaty blue or rich manganese purple and framed in 
wreaths of flowers and fruit which are coloured with blue, green, 
purple and sometimes yellow. There are altar vases too, of 
classic shape with low relief ornament, covered with the same 
peculiar blue glaze ; these are sometimes furnished with modelled 
fruit and flowers ; and finally there is the rare set of roundels 
painted on the flat with figure-subjects typifying the months ; 
but the attribution of these remains doubtful, and their method 
is not that of painted majolica. 

A remarkable development took place at the beginning of 
the i6th century, and in the forty succeeding years the highest 
perfection of manipulative skill, both in potting and painting, 
was attained. Artistically regarded, the elaborate and detailed 
methods of painting then adopted are too much allied to fresco- 
painting to be considered as fit treatment for enamelled clay ; 
but this view was certainly not accepted at the time, nor is it 
subscribed to by many modem collectors ; yet, regarded as 
decorated pottery, the 15th-century majolica, simpler and more 
conventional in design and treatment, is eminently preferable. 
The ruling families of northern Italy, who now took the industry 
under their personal patronage, clearly inclined to the opposite 
view and spared no expense to provide subjects for their 
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pot-painters. During the first two decades the influence of Faenza 
was paramount, and though the encroachments of purely pictorial 
motives are clearly indicated on the wares, room was still found 
for ornamental patterns. The broad rims of the dishes were 
covered with beautiful arabesque designs, frequently including 
grotesque figures, masks, dolphins and cherubs (see the Faenza 
Casa Pirota piece, 1525, Plate VL). Sometimes reser\'ed in the 
white on a dark blue ground and shaded with light blue and 
yellow, sometimes traced in dark blue on a paler grey-blue glaze 
(called berettino) or painted in darker tints on a ground of orange 
or full yellow, the Faventine arabesques form a conspicuous 
feature of the early wares of this centur\\ Honeysuckle patterns 
and interlaced lines drawn in pure white on a toned tin-enamel 
(white on white or sopra-btanco decoration) commonly appear 
on the sides of the deep wells of tho dishes, while in the centre 
is a single figure, a coat of arms, or a small figure-subject. A 
similar treatment, without the sopra-btatico, was accorded to the 
fruit - dishes, shallow bowls on low feet, &c., with moulded 
gadroons or scalloped sides, which arc generally attributed to 
Faenza or Cast el Durante. The workshops of Siena were also 
noted for delicately painted grotesques and arabesques, with a 
rich brown ish-)’ell()W or deep black ground. At Gubbio, too, 
the “ grotesque ’’ decoration was practised with marked success. 
Other developments of this style are the “ a candelieri ” designs, 
in which grotesques were symmetrically arranged round some 
central subject, such as a candelabrum or vase, and “ a trojei ” 
in which trophies of arms, musical instruments, and other objects 
wiTii symmetrically disposed, or arranged in studied disarray 
throughout the design ; these patterns are generally associated 
with the wares of (Pastel Durante and Deruta. Lovers’ gifts, 
dishes in which the whole space is occupied by a portrait bust 
of a girl or man, with the name and a conipUmciUary adjective 
inscribed on a ribbon in the background, w'ere common to 
i'aenza, Castel Durante and mans' other factories. JClaborate 
figure-subjects also were attempted early in the century at 
Faenza and with no little success, as may be seen from a dish in 


the British Museum, which is entirely occupied by the scene of 
the death of the Virgin, after a print by Martin Schongauer, 
delicately painted in shades of blue, and dated about 1500. 

In the early Faventino school the outlines of the figures are 
almost alw'ays traced in blue, even when they arc laid on the 
grey-blue berettino ground, and blue w'as the prevailuig colour 
of the shading and details. In the third decade of the century 
the st)de affected at Urbino superseded tliat of Faenza. The 
majolica painter's palette was now complete ; in addition to the 
primitive blue, matigimcse-purple, transparent green and yellow, 
we find black, white, orange, greens of varying shades, brown, 
and a great number of intermediate tints obtained by mixing 
the standard colours. All the colours of the majolica of the best 
periods were painted on the tin-enamel before the final glazing, 
and were capable of standing the full heat of the fire. Such a 
thing as painting in enamels on the finished w'are and refiring 
them at a lower heat was unknown before the end of the 17th 
or beginning of the i8lh century. A true red colour seems to 
have been beyond the power of most of the Italian majolists, 
and was only attained at Faenza, and with less complete success 
at Cafaggiolo ; the famous red of the Turkish potteiy behaves 


very indifferently on tin-enamel. 

w In the Urbiulptyle, which now be- 

came generaLflUlware was given over 
^ entirely to Vpitial subjects, scenes 

^ from history SM o mance, scriptural and 

9 mythological, ifcpied from the com- 
posiv6ns of A Italian painters and 
I ^ usually set in W background of Italian 
landscape. Guidobaldo IL, duke of 

TJrlnno Potter's mark. 

phase of the art ; the cartoons of 
Raphael, engraved by Marc Antonio and others, were placed 
at the disposal of the pot-painters, as well as the paintings of 
Michelangelo, Giulio Romano, JBfittista Franco, Rosso Rossi, 
Perugino, Parmeggiano and maoy more, and these, together 


with engravings by Agostino Venetiano, Marco Dente, Enea Vice 
and others, were copied, with more or less fidelity, on the 
majolica. Some of the painters, as, for instance, Xanto Avelli, 
were eclectic in their tastes and made up their subjects by taking 
a figure here or there from various pictures. Thus of three 
figures on a plate in the British Museum, painted with the Dream 
of As ty ages, one is borrowed from Raphael and another from 
Mantegna. These “ istoriati wares reached their zenith at 
L^rbino between the years 1530 and 1560, when the workshops 
of the Fontana family were in full activity ; but their popularity 
was very general, and skilful painters at many other towns 
produced specimens that it is hard to distinguish from those of 
Urbino. Biddasara Manara was a prolific painter in this style 
at Faenza ; Pesaro and Castel Durante were little behind Urbino 
in the skill of their artists, the Lanfranchi family in the former 
town having a well-deserved reputation, while the foundtTS of 
the Fontana factories learnt their art in the latter ; and a few 
pieces of considerable merit bear the name of Rimini as their 
place of origin. 

There will alw^ays remain a large number of specimens of 
majolica which cannot be assigned with certainty to any par- 
ticular factory, partly because the same style of painting was in 
vogue at many places at the same time, and partly because of 
the itinerant propensities of many of the painters, whose signed 
works prove that they moved from place to place to practise 
their art. 'J'hcrc are, however, a few prominent artists w’hose 
t(Kich is sufficiently well known from the examples that bear 
tfieir signatures to enable us to classify a considerable proportion 
of the finest pieces. First of these is Niccola Pellipario, the 
founder of the Fontana family, who moved from Castel Durante 
to Urbino in 1519, and worked at the latter place in the factory 
of his son, Guido Fontana. There is little doubt that he was 
the painter of the famous service in the Correr Museum at Venice, 
which marks the transition from the style of Faenza to that of 
lirbino, and his free figure-drawing, the oval faces with strongly 
marked classical features, the peculiarly drawn knees, the careful 
landscapes and the characteristic balls of cloud are easily recog- 
nized in quite a number of pieces in the British Museum (see the 
Gonzago Este piece, Plate VI.). His pupil, who frequently .signed 
his name in full, Xanto Avelli da Rovigo, was onaqf the foremost 
Urbino painters, and his work is characterized bgA>old colouring 
and fine figure-drawing, with a marked fondness for ycllowdsh 
flesh tints. But Niccola^s grandson, Ofazio Fontana (see 
example, Plate VL), was perhaps the most celebrated exponent 
of the pure Urbino style, and his free drawing and soft har- 
monious colouring, in which a brilliant blue is usually conspicuou.s, 
are unequalled by any other majolica painter of the period. 

Certain characteristic wares of Faenza have already been 
noted. Those with the grey -blue {berettino) glaze were principally 
made at the factory called Casa Pirota, 
though inferior imitations were also 
produced at Padua, and a blue glaze 
of paler tint was largely used at 
Venice. Dolphins are a frecpient 
moti^’e in the arabesque ornaments 
of the same Faventine workshop, and 
many of the wares are marked with a 
circle divided by a cross and contain- 
ing a dot in one of the quarters. A 
capital P crossed with a line or paraph 
is another Faventine mark, and a 
somewhat similar monogram, with an 
S added to the upper part, is found ^ 
in the wares of Cafaggiolo. It has o ci s mar 

already been stated that a red colour is peculiar to Faenza 
and in an inferior and browner tint to Cafaggiolo ; it was 
used, according to Piccolpasso, at the factory of Vergiliotto 
in the4former place. At Cafaggiolo, the factoiy of the Medic 
family, many fine pieces were painted, mostly in the J^'avon- 
tine style ; a deep blue, heavily applied and showing the 
marks of the brush, was freely used in backgrounds, and 
delicate running leaf scrolls in paler blue and reminiscent of 
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Persian style often appear on the Cafaggiolo wares (see example, 
Plate VI.). Not a little can be learnt from the ornament oii the 
re\'erse sides of the dishes, and plates ; tliose of Faenza and 
Siena are richly decorated with scale patterns and concentric 
bands; those of C'afaggiolo and Venice are either left blank or 
have one or two rings of yellow. A few pre- 
eminently beautiful dishe.s, with central figure sub- 
jects of miniature-like finish in delicate landscapes 
I f with poplar trees in a peculiar mannered style, 
^^ 1 are probably the work of M. Benedetto of Siena. 
' Bordens of arabesques with black or deep orange 

ground belong to the same factory and were perhaps 
i^tcr decorated by the same hand. The dishes covered, 
S^’^otter’s ^ medallions, with interlaced 

mark. branches (“a cerquale^' decoration), are no 

doubt the productions of Castel Durante ; and a 
certain cla.s.s of large clislics with figure subjects in blue on a 
toned blue glaze, and sometimes wdth formal ornaments in relief, 
arc of undisputed Venetian origin. 

Another phase of majolica decoration began about the middle 
of the lOth century and synchronized with the decline of the 
piet<^rial style. The figure subjects WTre relegated to central 
panels or entirely replaced by small medallions, and the rest 
of the surface covered with fantastic figures among floral scrolls, 
inspired by Raphael’s grotesques painted on the walls of the 
J.oggie in the Vatican. The prevailing tone of this ornament 
wii.s yellow or orange, and the tin-enamel ground, which is always 
more or less impure in colour on Italian pottery, was washed 
over with a pure milk-white, known as bianco di Ferrara or 
bianco allataio^ said to have been invented by Alphonso I., duke 
of Ferrara, who took an active interest in his private factory 
founded at l^'errara, and managed by potters from Faenza and 
Urbino. 

'Hie new stylo flourished at ITrbino, Pesaro and Ferrara ; 
at the first-named particularly in the workshops of the Patanazzi 
family, and lasted far into the 17th century. But the majolica 
was now in full decline, partly through the falling off of princely 
patronage, and partly, perhaps, owing to a reaction in favour 
of Oiinesc porcelain, W'hich was becoming more plentiful and 
better knowm in Ivurope. The manufacture, however, never 
entirely ceased, and revivals of the old style were attempted at 
t 1 ie end of the 17th century by Ferdinondo IVIaria Campori of 
Siena, who copied Raphael’s and Michelangelo’s composition.s, 
and by the families of Gentile and Grue at Naples and Castelli. 
The majolica of (\istelli i.s distinguished by the lightness of the 
ware, good technique, and harmonious but pale and rather weak 
colouring ; it continued into the 18th century. A coarse and 
inferior ware was made at Padua and Monte Lupo ; and the 




Savona I’ottcr's marks. 


factories of Faenza were still active, producing, among other 
kinds, a pure white ware with moulded scallops and gadroons. 
I'he industry continued to flourish in Venice and the north. 
Black ware with gilt decoration was a Venetian product of the 

17th century, and at Savona 
and Genoa blue painted ware 
in imitation of Chinese blue 
and white porcelain made 
its appearance. In the 1 8th 
century a new departure was 
made in the introduction of 
enamel painting over the 
glaze, a method borrowed 
from porcelain; but this process was common to all the faience 
factories of Europe at the time, and though it was widely 
practised in Italy no special distinction was attained in any 
particular factor)’’. In our own days imitations of the^ i6th 
century wares continue to be made in the factorie.s of Ginori, 
Cantigalli and others, not excepting the lustred majolica ot 
Gubbio and Deruta ; but, compared with the old piece.s, the 
modern copies are heavy to handle, stiff in drawing, suspiciously 
wanting in the quality of the colours and the purity of the final 
glaze which distinguish the work of the best period. 

Lustred If ar«.— The lustred wares of Deruta have marked 
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characteristics, and, though differing in actual treatment from 
the Hispano-Moresque, their appearance is eloquent in favour 
of such a derivation. The most characteristic examples are 
large dishes and plateaux, thickly made and with the enamel 
on the upper face only, the back having a lead glaze. They are 
often decorated (sec fig. 46) with a single figure or bust in the 
centre (with or without an inscribed ribbon), which i.s usually 
set against a dark blue background which covers only half the 
field, w'hile in the other half is a formal flower, and in the borders 
arc radiating psuiels with palmettos alternating with scale pattern, 
or some other formal design. The whole style is archaic, the 
designs being heavily outlined in blue and washed over with a 
greenish yellow lustre, with beautiful opalescent refiets recalling 
mother of pearl. The lustre varies from this madreperla tint to 
a brassy metallic yellow, and parts of the ornament are sometimes 
modelled in low relief. In spite of its archaic appearance, the 
Deruta lustred wares are scarcely older than the i6th century, 
and the style was continued as late as the second half of that 
century. Deruta pottery was not always lustred, and some of 
the pieces signed by the painter El Frate, who flourished betw een 



Fu;. 40. Early mciiohca plate, in blue and yellow lustre only, 
made at Pesaro or Deruta. c. 1 500. The motto on the scroll may be 
En.clished as follows : “ He who steers well his ship will enter the 
harbour.” (Ixjtivrc.) 

1541 and 1554, are without the lustre pigment, though showing 
the heavy blue outlines of the lustred wares. The lustred 
majolica of Gubbio owes its celebrity almost entirely to the work 
of one man, Maestro Giorgio Andreoli, who came thither from 
Pavia, with his brothers Salimbene and Giovanni, and obtained 
citizenship in 1498. II is earliest efforts were in the direction 
of sculpture, and some of his reliefs in the style of della Robbia 
arc still in existence ; indeed the earliest dated piece of lustred 
majolica attributed to him is a plaque of 1501, with the figure 
of St Sebastian in relief, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is not known whence he learnt the secret of the beautiful 
transparent ruby lustre peculiar to Gubbio. A red or rosy 
lustre is found in both Persian and Hispano-Moresque wares, 
and no doubt the process was learnt from some Moslem potter 
and developed by Giorgio to unusual perfection. Golden, 
yellow, brown and opalescent lustres were also freely used at 
Gubbio, the ruby being only sparingly applied. Finished 
painted pieces w'ere sent from other factories to receive the 
addition of lustre at Gubbio, but these can almost always be 
distinguished from the true Gubbio wares, in which the lustre 
is an integral part of the decoration. Apart from the lustred 
enrichment, the majolica of Gubbio has few distinctive qualities, 
for its styles were various and almost all borrowed (see fig. 47). 
The archaic taste of Deruta, the arabesques and grotesques of 
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Faenza and Castel Durante, and in a lesser degree the " istoriato ** 
style Urbino, reigned in turn. Perhaps the most characteristic 
paintings of Maestro Giorgio are the central medallions of cups 
and deep dishes enclosing a single figure of a child or a cupid in 
grisaille, Giorgio’s larger figure compositions, if indeed his 



Fig. 47. — Gubbio plate, with portrait in ruby lustre and blue outline. 

(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 

signature in lustre may be taken to imply that he painted the 
designs as well as lustred them, show great inequality, some rising 
to a very high standard — as the dish with ‘‘ the Three Graces 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Bath of Nymphs ^’’ 
in the Wallace collection — while in others the figure drawing is 
quite inferior. The arabesques and grotesques on the Gubbio 
wares are usually of great merit. There are a few known pieces 
of unlustred Gubbio wares with figure subjects, painted chiefly 
in Ijlue and in the style of the early Faventine artists. After 
1517, when we may assume that the lustre process was thoroughly 
mastered, the Gubbio wares were usually signed with the initials 
or full name of Maestro Giorgio, and rapidly executed 

Gubbio Potters’ marks. 

scrolls in lustre completed the decorations of the reverse of the 
plates and dLshes. The master’s latest signed work is dated 1541, 
and he died in 1552. It is probable that his brother Salimbcne 
assisted him, and Piccolpasso names his son Vincentio as possessor 
of the lustre secret. Possibly the latter was the painter who 
signed his wares with the initial N, but this conjecture rests 
solely on the ingenious, but unsupported notion that N is a 
monogram of the first three letters of the name Vincentio. 
Other initials, M, D, R, also occur on Gubliio plate.s, and the 
latest dated example of the ware is signed by one Mastro 
Prestino ” in 1557, but it has little to recommend it save that it 
is enriched with the Gubbio lustres, which after this time entirely 
disappear. 

The old majolica shapes arc briofly as follows : — among the earliest 
are small bowls \scoddle), often with flattened sides ; jugs {boccali) 
with large lip-spouts, and mouths jnnehed into trefoil form ; large 
dishes with gradually shelving sides {hacili), or with fiat broad rims 
and deep centres ; akin to these arc the plateaux with a raised flat 
disk in the centre ; small dishes with broad flat rims and deep 
though narrow central walls [Umdini). suitable for handing a wine- 
glass or sweetmeats ; flat trencher-shaped plates {piatti or iaplirrt); 
saucer-shaped dishes on low feet and .sometimes with moulded sides 
{iazze or fruttirn) suitable for holding fruit. Among the vase forms 
ovoid sliapes with sliort necks and a ]>air of flat handles are common 
in the Tuscan wan's of the T5th century ; the jars for confectiontTy, 
drugs, or syrups were often of the cylindrical form with graceful con- 
cave sides kno^vn as the “ albarello,” in shape of Eauitern origin, and in 


name perhaps derived from the Persian el hayani (a vase for drugs, 
&c.) ; other vase forms with sjjouts and handles were used for the 
same purpose ; ornamental vases after classical design.s {i^asi a 
hronzi antichi ) ; and in the best Urbino period a great variety of 
fanciful forms — ewers, vases, cisterns, shells, salt-cellars, ink-pots, 
&c., with applied masks and serpentine handles, were made in the 
exuberant taste of the time. A complex piece of furniture for the 
bedside of ladies in childbirth {vaso puerperale) consisted of a bowl 
with a foot surmounli'd by a flat trencher on which fitted an inverted 
drinking-bowl {on^areaia) ; and above this again a salt-cellar with 
cover. Many of these shapes were suited to daily use, but the richly 
decorated majolica was designed to adorn the walls, the credenze, 
table-centres and cabinets of the rich. This alone could have been 
the destination of the large dishes {pialii di pompa) with rim pieces 
for suspension, and the smaller dishes {coppe afnaiorii) with portraits 
of young men and girls and lovers’ symbols ; and it is inconceivable 
that the costly lii.stri-d wares of Gubbio or the fine madrepefla divshes 
of Deriila were desi^jned for anything but decoraliye use. The ware 
was in fact an article produced for the wealthy in the century of 
Italy’s glory, and under no other conditions could such magnificent 
and expensive pieces have been made. 

Techniial Methods . — This is a convenient place to give an account 
of the methods used by the early medieval potters — (i) because they 
repre.sent what had been learnt from Roman times to the ibth cen- 
tury. and indeed to the introrluction of modem methods. (2) because, 
besides all that a potter could derive from an examination of the 
wares, we have ample written accounts of the methods and processes 
followed by the Italian majolist. Mr Solon has recently published 
an epitome of the account given in Biringuccio's La Pyyoterhnica 
(Venice, 1540), and there is the memorable MS. of Piccolpasso, a 
potter of Castel Durante, now in the library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which, besides giving an account of the jiroccsses, 
contains illustrations of kilns, mills, decorative motives, cS:c.* 

I. The potter’s clay was prepared from mixtures of various kinds 
prepared by {a) beating and jiicking out coarse particles, (^) mixing 
with water, (r) passing through a sieve, {d) drying again into plastic 
clay ready for tlie working potter. The essential ])oint about th^ 
potter's clay of the best tin-enamelled wares, whether Spanish, 
Italian, French or Dutch, is that the elays are those known geo- 
logicnlly as “ marls,” which contain a large percentage of carbonate 
of lime. Such clays always fire to a pinky red or buff colour, and 
give a ware tJiat is strong and yet light in substance, and on no other 
kind of clay does the tin-enamel display its full perfection (see 
Deck’s La Faience). The analyses of certain tin-enamelled wares 
arc useful as showing the essential constitution of the best pottery 
bodies for such purjioses. 
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2. Shapinff , — The vessels were either ” thrown ” on the jjoitei ’s 
wheel (which had remained practically unaltered from Egyptian 
times), or they were formed by ” pressing ” thin cakes of clay into 
moulds, made of a composition of plaster (ffesso), bone-ash and 
marble dust. In the latter way all shapes that were not circular 
were made, as well as those with heavy bosses or gadroons imitated 
from embo.ssed metal forms. It is interesting, thougli not surprising, 
to note lliat for the fine later wares, tiie roughly thrown vases, wlu'n 
.sufficiently dry, were recentred on the wheel or were placed in a 
joiner’s lathe and smoothed to a clean and accurate surface. The 
Greek potters did the same, and this practice must always he followed 
where fine painting or gilding is afterwards to be applied. In the 
later florid vases of the Urbino style the piece was built up of 
thrown parts and moulded parts (handles, masks, spouts, &c.), 
luted together W'ith slip when they were dry enough to be safely 
handled, and then retouched by the modeller or vase-maker, a 
method followed to this day for elaborate pieces of j^ottery or 
porcelain. 

3. The The white enamel which formed at first both the 

glaze and the ground for painting upon — bianco, as it was called — 
was prepared in a complicated way. A clear potash glass {marzacotto) 
was made by melting together clean siliceous sand {vena) and the 
potash salt left as the lees of wine {feccia). This corresponds to 
the alkaline glaze of the Egyptians with the substitution of potash 
ior soda. Such a glaze alone would have been useless to the Italian 
potten, and accordingly the bianco was made by melting together 

* Piccolpasso, I tre Wifi drll' arte del Vasajo, dated 1548. It has 
been scv'eral times translati'd bofti into modern Italian and French. 
The English reader will find an excellent abstract of this interesting 
MS. in the volumes on Majolica by Drury E. Fortnum. 
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thirty parts of marzacntto and twelve parts of lead and tin ashes. The 
white enamel as used was therefore a mixed silicate of lead and 
potash rendered opaque with oxide of tin. 

4. Pigments {colori) were compounded from metallic oxides or 
earths ; the yellow, from antimoniate of lead, which was mixed 
with oxide of iron to give oranee; the green, Irom oxide of copper 
(the turquoise tint given to the Egyptian and Syrian glazes t)y oxide 
of coppiT is impossible with a glaze of lead and tin) ; and the greens 
were made by mixing oxide of copper with oxide of antimony or 
oxide of iron ; blue, from oxide of cobalt, used in the form of a blue 
glass {smalto, or zaffuva) ; brownish-iuirple, from manganese ; black, 
from mixtures of iht* other colours; and the rare red, or reddisli 
brown, of I'aenza and Cafaggiolo was probably the same Arnieni.m 
bole that was used so magnificently by the makers of the Turkish 
pottery, but on the white enamel ground this colour was most 
treacherous and uncertain. It must be remembered that many of 
these colours owe their tint to the lead used in their composition, or 
to the grounds containing oxirU'S of lead and tin on which they were 
jiainted. 1 ’iccol jiasso describ(*s the preparation and composition of 
the various colours used in his day. 

5. Coppfta, or transparent glaze. In the later maiolica a thm 
coating of soft rich glaze was applied over the hred painting to give 
a smooth bright surface. This coperta was a soft lead glass consisting 
of silica (sand), 20 parts ; oxide of lead, 17 parts ; potash, 12 parts ; 
and common salt, 8 parts ; fusecl together and then finely ground 
in water. 

(). Methods of Glaziug and Dei orating. — In the mezza-majolica and 
the early majolica it i^ probable that the clay vessel w'as dipped in 
the white bath to give it an envelope {iiu'ctnatin a) before it was fired 
at all ; but it must soon hnve become apparent that it was much 
better to fire first the shaped vessel until il was about as hard and 
1)1 il lie cis a cl.iy lobaoco-pi[)e, and then coat it with the white enamel, 
by di])ping it into a bath or pouring the tluid material upon it. This 
was the practice d<‘s('i ibed b)’ Thccolpasso. A coating of while enamel, 
the thicknc'ss of glow leather, having been obtained, the piece was 
carefully tak('n bv tlu* jiainter, who first etched m the outline on the 
absorbent pow'dery ground, and then shaded the figures. landscap<*s, 
i\c., in blue or in a mixture of blue and yellow, adding the other 
(.olo’U’s as gr«ul.ded wa^le's. The vase was then fired a second 
time to a lieat greater than the first, so that the inuimel was melted 
on the vessf'l and the colours sunk into the enamel at one and the 
same ojuTatiori. This iuetho<l of painting on the unbaked enamel 
demamled a bold direct treatment — tor alteration or letoiu lung 
was impo - able— and much of the vigour of the e.'irlicr design., is ilue 
to this fact. As the w'are became more refined in its treatment it was 
t*lt that this method did not yield a raihicicntly brilliant surlace, and 
so tlx* painted and fired juece was coatisl wilii a film of coperta an 1 
fill d again at a slightly lower temp<‘raluie to make it smoothi'r and 
inoie glossy. Still jmfsued by the idea of rivalling the triumphs of 
jiictorial art, the majolist carried his methods a .step farther. 'I he 
w’hite enamel coating was fired before painting, giving a glossy 
stirface on w'hich the j)aint(*r could draw' or wija* out, and so could 
exec Lite outlining, tinting, or shailing of the utmost delicacy. A film 
of coperta w'as then washed over the painting, and the piece was 
fired a thii I time in the cooler part.s of the kiln. In some instances 
It i^ not easy <‘ven for an experienced potter to decide which method 
has been pursued, ow ing to the softening of the colours. Generally 
w.' should expect lliat the later and more pictorial pieces had been 
jiamtt d on a ground of fired white enamel, and wo may be absolutely 
certain when’ delicate white jiatterns have been “ picked out ’’ in 
a coloured ground. 

Wliere lustre decoration has been added to a piece of majolica 
it indicates, as elsewhere, the use of a special process, and a final 
firing at a lower heat. The lustre pigments were the same as those 
used on the earlier lustred xvares, and these w'cre painted over an 
otherwise finished piece. To obtain the lustre enect these were 
jdaced in a special kiln, so contrived that when the pot.s were ju.st 
\'i.-»ibly red the smoke of the burning fuel (rosemary or gorse) was 
allowed to play upon them long enough to drive the metallic films 
(silver or copper) intv? the already-fired glaze.' 

C ollections.^Thi: Victoria and Albert Miux-um contains perhaps the 
most widely representative collection in the world, especially as at 
the present time the j)ieces of the Salting and Pierpout Morgan 
collections are on exhibition there. The British Museum collection 
is V'uluable, being rich in " signed ” pieces of the fir.st quality. The 
Wallace collection and the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford (Fortnum 
collection, Ax.) are also valuable and contain some remarkable 
examples. The Cluny Museum, the Louvre and the museum at 
Sevres have fine collections; while noteworthy pieces are to be 
found in the Ceramic Museum at Limoges. In Germany the museum 
at Brunswick contains one of the largest collections known, but many 
inferior and doubtful examples, llerlin, Munich, Vienna and St 
Petersburg have noteworthy collections. In Italy, the Bargello at 
Florence and the museums of Venice, Milan, Turin, Faeiiza, IVsaro, 
Tbbino, Rome and Naples all have collections, whilst iulerfsting 
examples of local manufactures are to be found in many ftf the 

' For a full account of the lustre proce.ss see Franchet, Comptes 
rendus lor December 1905, and W. Burton, Society of Arts Journal^ 
2846, vol. Iv., igo?’ 
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smaller Italian towns. The American museums, especially those in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, have some fine examples. 

Literatitre. — F. Argnani, La Ceramiche et maioliche faenHne 
(Faenza, 1889 and 1903) ; D. Bonghi, Intorno alle Majoliche di 
Castelli (Naples, 1856) ; l»rofes.sor Douglas, " Siena,'' in the Nine- 
teenth Century i September 1900 ; Hen.sel, Essai sur la maj clique 
(Paris, 1836) ; G. I. Montanari, Majoliche dipinie nella cottezione del 
N.S.C. Domenico Mazza (Pesaro, 1836) ; L. Frati, Di un insigna 
ra'colta di majoliche (Bologna, 1844) ; also Di un pavimento in 
majolica (Bologna, 1853) ; p C. Robin.son, Italian Sculpture of the 
Middle Ages (London, 1862) ; E. Darcel, Musre du Louvre : Notice 
des faiences peintes \ Drury E. Fortnum, Conirihuiton to the Jlisiory 
of Pottery (London, l868)‘; Delange, Uecueil de faiences itahennes 
du au XVI P si^cle (Paris, 1869) ; M. Meurer, Italiemsche 

MafoUka Pliesen (Berlin) ; E. Molinier, Le$ Majoliques itahennes en 
Italie (Paris, 1883), also La Cifamique itahenne au XV*‘ sitde (Paris, 
1888) ; C. Piccolpasso, 1 ire lihri delP arle del VasajOf Caslel Durante 
1548 (original MS.) and translations by C. Popelyn, Paris, 1841 and 
i86o, also Italian editions of Rome and Milan ; V. Lazari, Notizia 
della raccolta Correr (Venice, 1859) ; Drury E. Fortnum, A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Majolica in the South Kensington Museum 
(London, 1873) ; Beckwith, Majolica and Eaience (New York, 1877) ; 
G. Corona, La Ceramica (Milan, 1878) ; G. Vanzolini, Isioria delle 
jabbriche di majoliche metaurensi (T’esaro, 1879) ; A. Genolini, 
Majoliche italiane (Milan, 1881) ; Mcly, La Charnique italienne (Paris, 
18S4) ; J. E. Jacobsthal, Sud-italicnische Pliesen (Berlin, 1886) ; 
Bertolotti, Pigulini^ fondttori, e siultori (Milan, 1890) ; H. Walli'-, 
Italian Ceramic Art (i8<)7), The Oriental Influence on the Cerami. 
Art of the Italian Renaissance (1900), 7 he Art of the Precursors (icjoi), 
The Majolica Pavements of the Pifteenih Century (1902), Oak-leu f 
Jars : A Piftcenth Century I tah an U’afc (1903), The Albarello (1904), 
also Seventeen Plates by Nicola Pontana (1905), ^and Italian Ceramic 
Art: Ttgure I>esigns (1905); Tesorone, UAntico l^avimento delle 
I-ogge di Raffaetlo in Vaticano (Nai)les, 1891) ; Columba, Il “ Quos 
Ego” di Raffaello (Palermo, 1895) ; Drury E. Fortnum, Majolica 
(London, 1896) ; also Portnum LoUeetion in the Oxford Museum 
(I.r»ndon, 189b) ; O, von h'alke, Majolika (Berlin, 1896) ; also 
Sammlung R. Zschille : Katalog der italienisohen Majoliken (Leipzig, 
1899) ; Antaldi Sanlinelli, Museo di Pesaro (Pesaro, 1807) ; T)r 
Mauri, L*Amatore di Majolica (Milan, 1898); E. Hannover, Jjp 
S panske-Mauriske. og de forste Italienske Payence (Copenhagen, 
1906), (R. L. H. ; W. B.*) 

French Pottery erom the 15TII to the 19TH Centcry 

1 ’hc pottery of medieval France needs little attention here, 
for it was, in the main, similar to that which was made generally 
in Europe— rudely shaped vessels of ordinary' clay often decorated 
with modelled ornament and glazed with yellow or brown lead 
glaze, or, if coated with white slip, decorated with bright green 
glazes, and towards the end of the 15th century with greyish 
blue. The later specimens of this simple ware — pronouncedly 
Gothic in feeling — were often extremely decorative. Avignon, 
Beauvais and Savigny arc the best-known centres of this truly 
national manufacture, and, as we might expect in French work, 
the reliefs arc often sharp and well designed. Evidence accumu- 
lates that from time to time the princes and great nobles imported 
Spanish or Italian workmen to make special tiles for the decora- 
tion of their palaec.s or chapels. The duke of Burgundy brought 
jehan de Moustiers and Jehan-le-Voleur, oiwriers en quar- 
rieanx peints et jolts/* in 1391, to paint tiles for his palaces at 
Hesdin and Arras in the north, and we have already referred to 
the tile-work in the Spanish fashion made at Poitiers by John of 
Valencia, the “Saracen,” in 1384 for Duke Jean de Berry 
Other instances might be multiplied but that this foreign work 
left little or no traces on contemporary French pottery. Even at 
a later date, when Francis I. brought Girolamo della Robbia 
from Italy to decorate his “ Petit Ch&teau de Madrid ” in 1529, 
or when Masseot Abaquesne, about 1542, manufactured at 
Rouen the painted tile pavements for the chateau of Ecouen, the 
cathedral of Langres, and other places, nothing came of the 
imported methods ; the works were executed and left no traces 
on the general pottery of the country. During the 15th century, 
however, two remarkable kinds of pottery were made in France 
of distinctive quality, and both eminently French — the Henri- 
Deux ware and the pottery of Bernard Palissy and his imitators. 

HenrDDeux, Giron or Si Porchaire ware, for all the.se names 
have in turn been applied to the enigmatic and wonderful pottery, 
specimens of which are now valued at more than their weight in 

“ See Magne, Le Palais de Justice de Poitiers {Paris, 1904) ; also 
I Solon in Burlingion Magazine (November 1907). 
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gold, was once holieved to have been made by the librarian 
Bernfird, and his assistant Charpentier, for their patroness 
Hel^snc dc Hangest about 1529 at her chateau at Giron, near 
Thouars.' A few years iigo this tlicory was discarded in favour 
of one whi('h assigned them to some unknown potter of St 
Porchaire in the same region j * but even of this theory there 
is insufficient proof, and we are left in doubt both as to the 
maker and the place of origin. All we know is that the ware 
dates from the reign of Henry 11 ., and that it was prolmhly made 

somewhere near Giron, 
as most of the speci- 
mens have Ix^en found 
in that district. The 
work is sui generis, 
for it had no direct 
ancestry, neither did 
it leave any mark on 
contemporary French 
pottery. Sixty - fi\'e 
pieces of the ware (sec 
fig. *18) are known to 
l>e in mu.scums and 
private collections; 
the Louvre and the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum have the best 
collections of their 
kinds, but the Koth- 
schilds still hold the 
greater number of ex- 
amples. The ware is 
Frc. 48. Tazza of Oiroa pottery. fashioned in a simple 
^ whitish pipeclay, and 

ornamented with interlacing si rap -work patterns, typical of 
the period, inlaid in yellow, buff or dark-brown clay. The 
lorms are generally graceful, l)ut .some exnm])le;> are over- 
elaborate and overloaded with modelled oimamont. 'J'he pieces 
were designed to serve as candlestick. , salt- cellars, tazxJis, ewers, 
holy-water pf)t.s and dishes. After the vessels had been 
“ thrown jvnd “ tiirned ” to a perfect shape, metal tools, .such 
as were used by the bookbinders and casemakers of that day, 
were pressed into the rlay, so as to form sunk cells of omamenbil 
tooling. I'hcse cells were carefully filled with finely-prepared 
slips of other clays, that would burn yellow, buff or d.ark-brown ; 
and when the whole was dry the piece was carefully smoothed 
again, and moulded reliefs were 
attachcfl, or touches of colour were 
applied. After fjeing fired the ware 
was glazed, apparently with the 
ordinary lead glaze of the time care- 
Oiron Potter's mark. Aiiry preparod and fired again. At 
a later period the ornament was 
not inlaid in this clalwrato manner, but was simply painted, 
as indeed it might all have been .so far as decorative effect is 
concerned. 

Palissy Ware , — Bernard Palissy was a genius of original 
talent, l)ut, at the hands of his literary admirers, he has gained 
a legendary rank as one of the great potters of the world which 
his pottery does not warrant. He is supposed to have .spent 
sixteen years in tlie search for the white enamel which was being 
used all the time in Itiil}’^ and Spain — probably he was se^irching 
for the mystery of (bine.se porcelain — and when he .settled down 
to make the “ Palissy ware,” he did nothing more than carry to 
perfec’tion the methods of the village pot-makers of his own 
district. On a hard-fired red clay he disposed groups of moulded 
plants, shells, fish and reptiles, painted them with crude green, 
browii and yellow colours, and glazed the whole with a well- 
prepared lead glaze. His style soon had numerous imitators, 
like A. Hcricy and B. de Bl^mont, who executed works quite as 
good as those of their master ; but their works also vanished and 

^ See B. Lilian, Les Faiences d'Oiron (1662). 

3 See £. BonatLe, Les I'euenoes tie Smnt^PofLhaife (1^98) 




left no permanent impression on the general trend of French 
pottery. 

Meantime Italian, and, it may be, Spanish potters strayed 
over the French border and attempted to introduce the manu- 
facture of their tin-enamelled wares ; for we know of the works 
of Gambin and Tardessir of Faenza, e.stablished at Lyons about 
1.S56 ; of Sigalon at Nunes in 1548 ; of jehan Ferro at Nantes 
about 1580, and other sporadic efforts. The needed impetu.s 
came, however, when the Mantuan duke, Louis dc Gonzague, 
became duke of Nevers in 1565 ; and we find Italian majolists, 
working under princely patronage, planting their decadent art 
in the centre of France. The first efforts met with little succe.s.s 
until, with the appearance of the Conrades from Siivona, who 
were domiciled in Nevers in 1602, w(‘ get the genuine w^are of 
Nevers. Naturally the first productions, whether of the Con- 
rades or tlu‘ir prcde<-essors, were in the style of the debased 
majolica of Savona, but the body and glaze of the ware is Imrder, 
tlie colours are not so rich, and the executiem is le.ss spirited. 
7 ’he first departur(‘ from Ihilian traditions is .seen in the ware 
of the .so-called iV.rsian style ’’ of Nevers — probably adopted 
from contemporary work in Limoges (‘narnels on metal — where 
conventional and fanciful designs of flow'crs and foliage, bird.s, 
animals or figures were thickly raised in w'hite enamel on a 
ground of bright, intense cobalt-blue gla/c. After the middle 
of the 17th centuiy" the Italian style of design appears to have 
been entircl}’' replaced b\' pseiido-orienUd patterns painted in 
blue or in polychrome, but really imitated from the ‘‘ I)elft 
cojjies of Chine.se and Japanese porcelain. W hen Rouen and 
Mentstiers be('ame famous for their distinctive wares Ne\i‘rs 
copied their designs also, and on a gradually descending .scale 
the manufacture continued to the end of the i8th centuiy^, when 



Fro. 4Q. — Dish of Ronen enaTnclled pottery, painted in blues and 
deep red. 


l^Vance was flooded with the rude Faiences patriotiques from 
this centre. 

The genuine French lin-enamellcd ware, freed from the traces 
of Italian influence, first developred itself at Rouen under the 
famous Poterats in the later part of the lylh century. A new 
scheme of ornamentation was gradually evolved in the daintily- 
designed scalloped and radiating patterns adapted from oriental 
fabrics, lace and needlework, and from the ornamental devices 
of contemporary printers. These designs, having been skilfully 
drawn on the pieces, were filled in with bright blue, strong yellow, 
light green, or a bright bricky-red in palpable relief, applied as 
fiat waishes Or in fine lines ; and tlie result was a gay ai^ sparkling 
ware much superior in decorative value to the later Italian 
majolicas (see fig, 49). So successful’ was this Rouen ware that 
rival factories were quickly started at Saint Cloudj, Sinoeny, 
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Quimpor, Lille, and other places in the north. Saint Cloud and 
Lille made fine pottery of this class at the end of the 17th and 
in the early i8th century. It was imitated at N overs, tlie 
potters’ -marks shown being those of J. Bourdu and H. Borne. 

Y III the south of France, Pierre 

J o ClSrissy established the industry 

B 1 X *t Moustiers in 1686, and, though 

I Moustiers ware bears a 

J iO oAjf* strong resemblance to the debased 

Nevers Potters’ marks. J?*!''*'! of the toe, the 

Moustiers painters soon left that 
lx;hincl, and on a glaze of inimitable whiteness and softness they 
deftly pencilled blue patterns based on the engravings of designs 
after Bcrain, Marot and Toro. At a later date Olerys, who had 
been to Alcora to introduce the French faience into Spain, 
returned to Moustiers and introduced a pale polyclirome style 
very inferior to that of Rouen. These pieces arc covered with 
patterns outlined in blue and filled in with yellow, pale green 
and light purple. Olerys is also said to have introduced the 
grotesque style of Moustiers, founded on the caricatures of 
( allot. Other factories were started from Moustiers, such as 
those fit Apt, Ardus and Montauban, and even at Narbonne, 
Bordeaux and Clermont-Ferrand ; just as the northern factories 
had sprung from Rouen. 

W(j have alnsady seen at Nevers the introduction of patterns 
in the Cliiriese style, and the same course was increasingly 
lollowcd at all the French factt)ries during the i8th century. 
At Stras.sburg a fresh impetus was given in this direction when, 
about 172J, Cliarles Kannong introduced the practice of painting 
his white tin-cnumelled ware with the on-glazc colours used by 
the ponielain painters. This process enabled the French potter 
to produce many colours unobtainable by his older process, and 
moreover helped him to make his wares look more like the 
coveted pf)rcelain, then lx:coniing the rage all over Europe. 
I’his new de])arture marks the end of the best period of French 
fai<*nci*, lull so siuvessfully did il meet the demands of the time 
that it gradually displaced the old method of decoration where 
tiio colours were painted on the raw glaze and fired along with 
il. Faftories sprang up for the manufacture of this new ware 
in the first half of the 18th century at Nicderviller, Lunevilie and 
Sceaux, and it was quickly adopted by the older factories at 
Rouen, Sinceny, Marseilles, ivc. With its general adoption the 
old Frencj) faience, developed from the Italian stock, departed, 
to make way for a tin-cnamelled imitalion of famille-tose 
porcelain. But this Ja.st style was not of long life. The wealthy 
classes were no longer ixitrons of pottery but of porcelain, and 
wlieri, after 1786, the newly perfected English earthenware was 
liirown upon the French market, the French faience-makers had 
to give up their works, or adopt the manufactiu'e of this neater 
and, for domestic purposes, more suitable form of pottery, 
'riiis change, together with the disturbances <jf revolutionary 
times, brought artistic pottery in France to a standstill, and we 
shall treat of its revival during the last forty or fifty years in a 
subsequent section. 


Collections.— The Victoria and Albert Museum and the British 
Museum contain ty}jical examples; but not such collections as are 
to be .seen in the Cluny Museum, the -Louvre, the museum at Sevres, 
or the French provincial museums at Rouen, Limoges, Mar.seille.s, 
Inlle, St Omer, ike. 

Literature. — Deck, La Faieme (Paris, 1887); Gasnault and 
Gamier, French Pottery (Victoria and Albert Museum Handbooks, 
18H4) : Breton, Le Must've erramique de Rouen (Rouen, T885) ; 

Milet. (?) Historique de la faience et de la pwcelaine de Rouen (Kouen, 
i8y8) ; Pettier, Hisicrire de la faience de Rouen (Amiens, 1870) ; 
1 /Abb 6 H. Requin, Uistoire de la faience artistique de Moustiers^ 
tome iw (Paris, 1903) ; M. L. Solon, The Old French Faience 
(London, 1903)— the best survey of the whole subject, with a very 
full bibliography. The various volunacs of the Gazelle des beaux^ 
arts contain many valuable original artialos. (W. B.*) 


German, Dutch and Scandinavian Pottery 

In northern Europe until the time of the Renaissance the 
making of tiles is only branch of the potter’s craft of artistic 
rank. The pavemwt tiles of Germany of the Gothic period, 


examples of which have been found in the valley of .the Rhine 
from Constance to Cologne, often bear designs of foliage or 
grotesque animals full of character and spirit. Their decoration 
is effected either by impression with a stomp of wocxl for day., or 
by “ pressing ” the tile in a mould to produce a design in relief. 
The surface is sometimes protected by a lead gte-a© — green, 
brown or yellow— but is generally left unglazed. 

Glazed tiles with relief ornament were also made as early as 
the 14th century for the construction of stoves, such as have 
continued in use in Germany to the present day. About 1500 a 
development took place in the combination of ;^zes of different 
colours on a single tile. In the middle of the 16th century 
Renaissance ornament appears in place of Gothic canopies and 
traceiy, and blue and white enamels begin to be used in com- 
binittion with lead glazes of otlier colours. Figures in the 
costume of the period, or shields of arms, in round-arched niches 
are a favourite motive alike in the stove tiles and in the wares 
of similar technique known as Hafnerffefdsse, which have been 
wrongly attributed to Hirsvogel of Nuremberg. l!liese were 
made not only in that city but also in Silesia and at Salzburg, 
Steyr, and elsewhere in Upper Austria ; their manufacture 
continued into the i8th century. 

Imitations of Italian majolica with polychrome painting on 
a white enamelled ground were first made in southern (Germany 
about 1525, and it is with these wares that the name of Hirsvogel 
should really be associated. The same style survived for more 
than a century and a lialf in the sto^^es and pottery made by the 
Pfau family at Winterthur in Switzerland, from the end of the 
i6th century onwards. An interesting flevelopmcnt is exhibited 
by certain rare productions, of Silesian origin, dating from about 
1550, with decorations in coloured enameJs which are prevented 
from flowing together by a strong outline incised in the clay. 

Stoneware. — 'I'he most imporlant feature of the history of 
German pottery is the development of stoneware along the 
valley of the Rhine. This ware is of a highly refractory white 
or grey body of intense hardness, glazed by the introduction of 
salt into tlie kiln when the liighest temperature was reached. It 
was exported in large quantities through the markets of Colqgiw 
and Aachen (Aix-la-Qiapelle) to J\ngland, France and other parts 
of northern Europe. 'J'lte frequent occurrence in its decoration 
of the arms of foreign cities and princes shows that the German 
potters wiTc alive to the requirements of foreign customers. 

The oldest centre of this manufacture seems to have been at 
Siegburg near Coblenz, wdiere the wliite stoneware peculiar to 
the neighbourhood, made from local clay, must have been made 
and exported in considerable quantities at least as early as the 
15th oentur>" ; plain beer-jugs of that date with cylindrical neck 
and slightly swelling body have been unearthed in London and 
the eastern counties of England. In the j6th century an artistic 
development took place, and the potters were formed into an 
exclusive gdd under stringent regulations. The manufacture 
lasted till the sack of the town by the Swedes in 1632, subsequent 
attempts to re-establish it being unsuccessful. This ware, of a 
creamy white colour, generally thinly glazed and only rarely 
coloured hy staining with cobalt blue, is decorated by impression 
with small stamps or by the application of reliefs pressed from 
separate moulds. The motives include sacred and classical 
figure subjects, portraits of contemporaiy sovereigns, and 
armorial bearings, with accessory foli^e in whida a survivaJ 
of Gothic feelir^ is often perceptible. Characteiistic forms are 
the high tankard (Sehnelle) and the ewer with long spout (Schnor. 
helkrug), but the fancy of the potter also found expressioii in 
various quaint or extravagant fofms. 

At Raeren in the duchy of Limbuig this industry attained 
importance about 1550, and was continued for over seventy 
years ; 1539 is the earliest date known to occur on this ware. 
The pieces" were of two kinds, ibrown-rglaoed and grey ; the latter 
usually decorated with bJiue. The favourite iocm is a haluster- 
shaped jug with heraldic designs or a frieze of ffgures round tlie 
middle. The subjects are from Scripture histsory -or contemporary 
peasant life as interpreted by Bans Sehald Beham and the 
German and French ’’ Little Masters.’’ Examples are known 
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bearing dates and names or initials of mould -cutters, among 
them Ian Emcns and Baldem Mennicken ; but it must not 
always be inferred that a piece is as old as the date introduced 
in its decoration, for the Stime set of moulds might be used for 
many years. 

Another important centre in the 16th centur}^ was at Frcchcn 
near Cologne. Round-bellied jugs known as Bartnidnner^ from 
the bearded mask applied in front of the neck, covered with 
a brown glaze, which in later examples is often coagulated 
into thick spots, were first made hero towards the end of the 
15th century, and continued to be the staple product well into 
the 17th. The jugs of this type, known as Greybeards or 
Bellarmines, which were exported in profusion to ICngland, 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, were mostly made here. 
At Cologne itself there were also factories, probably before 
the i6th centur}’^, the later productions of which resemble 
those of Frcchen. 

During the 17th and i8th centuries the busiest stoneware 
centre was the district surrounding lldhr-Grenzhuusen in Nassau 
known as the Kannebiickerlandchen, where artistic ware was 
being made before 1600. Soon after that date manganese 
purple was first used in the decoration in addition to (’obalt 
blue, and henceforward colour in combination with impressed 
and incised ornament tended more and more to supersede 
decoration in relief. Figure subjects gave place to rosettes, 
foliage on wavy stems, and geometrical patterns. Vessels 
of large size and fantastic shape aj>j»ear beside the standard 
forms of the earlier factories. In the i8th century the forms 
of becr-\’essols became stereotyped in the globular jug with 
cylindrical neck and the cylindrical tankard, while tea and 
coffee puts, inkstands and other vess(‘ls, hitherto unknown, 
began to he made. A stoneware manufacture dating back 
to the middle ages existed at Ocussen in Bavaria. The 
productions of this district during the 17th and iSth centuries 
consist of tankards of squat sluipe, jugs and jars, of a dark red 
body, covered with a lustrous dark brown glaze, frequently 
painted after the first firing in brilliant enamel colours with 
figures of the Apostles, the electors of the I'hnpire, or other 
oft-repeated rnolixos. Imitations of the wares of Raeren and 
Grenzhausen were made at Bouffioulx near ('harleroi ; other 
minor centres of the manufacture were at Neckenheim near 
Cologne and Bunzlau in Silesia. 

As in England, so in Holland (by Ary dc Mildc and rertiiin 
Delft potters) and in Germany, attempts were made with 
some success, early in the iHth century, to imitate the Chinese 
red stoneware, known as hoccaros. 'I'he early efforts ot Bottger, 
the discoverer of the secret of true porcelain, at Meissen, belong 
to this category. His red ware is of such hardness that it was 
cut and polished on the lai)idary’s wheel. For some time after 
the manufacture of red ware at Meissen had ceased, a glazed 
brown ware of less hard body with gilt or silver decoration 
was made at Bayreuth. The products of other minor factories 
of this class cannot now be identified. 

Mention may be made of the lead-glazed peasant pottery, 
such as the bowls produced at Marburg with quaint symbolical 
devices modelled in relief and applied. Slip-covered wares 
with ^raffiato decoration, apparently of indigenous growth 
and not inspired by foreign examples, were made well on into 
the 19th century near Crefidd and elsewhere in Germany, at 
Langnau in Switzerland, and by German emigrants in Penn- 
sylvanui. In Holland a peculiar green-glazed ware was made 
in the i8lh century with pierced geometrical decoration recalling 
the Dutch carved woodwork of the period. 

DeLjl , — One of the most remarkable phenomena in the histor}’^ 
of pottery is the ai>pearance about 1600, in a highly developed 
state, of the manufacture of a tin-enamellcd earthenware at 
Delft. It WHS introduced in that town by Herman Pictersz 
of Haarlelfif rbut whence he learned his art is unknown. The 
faience-ma!l|ts (plaleelhackers) were one of the eight crafts of 
Delft whitllffttried the Gild of St Luke founded in 161 j . About 
1650 a ^eat*^deve1opment took place, and till the latter years 
of the loth ceiltury, when its faience was ousted by the more 


serviceable wares of the English potteries, Delft remained 
the most important centre of ceramic industry in northern 
Europe. The ware is of fine buff-coloured clay, dipped after 
the first firing in a white tin-enamel, which formed the ground 
for painted decoration ; after painting, this was cox ered with 
a transparent lead glaze and fired a second time, so that in its 
technique it belongs to the same class as the painted Italian 
majolica and the old French faience. At its best it is rightly 
ranked among the greatest achievements of the potter’s art. 

Characteristic of the finst period are dishes and plaques in 
blue monochrome with somewhat overcrowded scenes of popular 
life in the style of the engravings of Goltzius. Imitations of 
the oriental porcelain imported by the Dutch East India Company 
were introduced about 1650 by Aelbregt de Keizer and con- 
tinued for some time among the finest productions. At the 
same time the earlier tradition was developed in the finely 
painted landscapes and portraits of Abraham de Kooge and 
Frederick van Fry tom. Other potters of the best period were 
Larnbartus van Eenhorn and Louwys Fictoor, makers of the 
large reeded vases with Chinese floral designs in polychrome, 
Augestyn Reygens, Adriiien Pynackcr, and Lucas van Dale ; 
to the last are altrihiited the pieces with yellow decoration on 
an olive-green enamel ground. The rare examples with j)oly- 
chrome decoration on a black grijund in imitation of Chinese 
lacquer are the work of Fictoor and Pynacker. V\ ith the 18th 
century came a largely increased demand and a conse(|ucnt 
deterioratioTJ in artistic quality. 'I’hc rise of the Girman porce- 
lain factorie.s had its effect irt the introduction of ovcrglazc 
painting fired in a muffle; kiln, typified by the work of the De.xtras, 
father and son. I'his innovation, by which the Delft potters 
attemptx'd to compete with K\ir()f)eiin porcelain, contributed 
to the ruin of their art by eliminating the .skilled toucli re(|uircd 
for painting on the unfired enamel. The ware frequently, l)ut 
not invariably, bears a mark derived from the sign of the factory 
(the ro.se, the peacock, the three L>t‘lls, &c.), or the name or initials 
of its proprietor. 

A small faience factory was .started by Jan van Kerkhoff 
about 1755 at Arnhem ; its productions were of good qualitv, 
chiefly in the rococo style, marked with a roc.k. 

The exportation of the Delft ware to Germany occasioned 
the rise of numerous factories in that country for making 
faience in imitation ot the Dutch. Among these may be named 
Hanau (founded about 1^70), Frankfort and (assel. Otlicrs, 
such as Kiel and Stralsund, drew their inspiration from the 
productions of Marseilles and .Strassburg (<7.7;.). At Nuremberg 
a factory was founded in 1712, which was but little afiec'ted 
by extraneous influences ; among its characteristic productions 
are dishes with sunk decoration in the form of a star, and jugs 
with long necks and pear-shaped bodies, often spirally fluted. 
Similar wares were made at Bayreuth. The Dutch and T renrh 
styles were carried by German potters into Scandinavia ; fac- 
tories were established at Copcniiagen in 1722, at Rorstrand 
and Marieberg near Stockholm in 1728 and 1758, and at Herreboe 
in Norway about 1759. 

At the close of the i8th centurj^ the influence of imported 
English earthenware was strongly felt. In Holland workshops 
were estal)lished lor painting the English cream-coloured ware 
with subjects suited to the Dutch taste ; and in (k'rmany 
cream-coloured wares and in imitation of Wedgwood’s 

productions were manufactured at Casscl, Proskau and else- 
where. The “ Delft ” ware of Holland during the 17th century 
was a beautiful decorative ware, in which the Dutch painters 
caught successfully the spirit, and often the very colour value, 
of Chinese blue and white porcelain. Its fame spread over 
the whole of Europe, and its styles were readily imitated by 
the potters of all other countries who made a similar ware. 
Even the polychrome Delft, though not nearly so beautiful as 
the “ blue and white,” is strongly decorative, and one sees in the 
polychrome faience of northern France and of Germany more 
than a trace of its influence. When this ware was supjflantcd 
by English earthenware it was a clear instance of a ware that 
was technically superior displadng a more artistic product. 
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Collectton &. — Por German wares the Cierman museums are natur- 
ally best. 1'he museums at Munich and Nuremberg contain splendid 
collections of the tin-enamelled and peasant wares of South Germany. 
Cologne has a wonderful collection of the Rheni.sh stoneware, arid 
Berlin and Hamburg have good general collections. Copenhagen 
and Stockholm are especially good for Scandinavian wares, and 
Zurich for Swiss. 1 here are also good collection.s of German .stone- 
ware in the Victoria and Albert and the British museums, and in the 
Cluny ]MuscMim, the Louvre, and the museum at Sevres ; but there 
are no notable collections of the German tin-enamelled wares out 
of Germany. The wares of Delft may be best studied in the 
museums at the Hague and Amsterdam. There is an interesting 
colU-ction ai the factory of Thooft and Labouchere in Delft. The 
principal museums in England, France and Germany all have fair 
to good collections of this renowmed ware. 

Literature. — For tiles and peasant pottery, see Forrer, Ge- 
schirhtp der europatsrhen T Hebert- Keramik (Stras.sburg, 1900; chapters 
on the Netherlands and Ciermaiiy) ; Walcher von Molthein, Bunte 
I la lYicrlier ami h dvr Renaissance in Osterreich ob dvr Enns und Salzburg 
(Vienna, 1006) ; llafner, Das Hafnerhandwerk und die alien Ofen 
in Winterthur (Winterthur, 1876 1877) ; Barber, Tulip-ware of the 
Pennsylvania German Potters (Philadelphia, 1903). For stoneware, 
see Solon, The Ancient Art Stoneware of the Low Countries and Ger- 
many (London, 1892) ; Van Bastclaer, Lcs Gris wallons (Moris, 
188=)). For BnttgeiPs red ware, .see Berling, Das Meissner Porzellan 
(Lei})zig, 1900), chap. hi. For Dutch faience, see Havard, Histoire 
de la fa ence de Delft (Paris, 1878), and article by same author on 
“ La Faience d’ Arnhem ” in Gazette des beaux- arts ^ 2iid series, 
vol. XX. (1879). For German faience, see von Falke, Majoliha 
(Berlin, 1806), and artirle.s by Stieda, '* Deutsche Fayencefabriken 
des 18. Jahrhunderts,” in Keramische Monatshefte, i\, hi. 
For Scandinavian pottery, see Nyrop, Danske Fajence og Porcellains- 
mavrhvr (Copenhagen, iHSi) ; Strale, Ror strand et Marieherg (Stock- 
holm, 1872) ; Gro.sch, Hcrrehoe-Fayencer (Christiania, 1901). Hx- 
c('lleul account. s of most branches of the .subjects are given by 
Bnnckmann, Dus hamburgische Museum fur Kunsi und Gewerbe 
(Hamburg, 1894). (B. Ra.) 

Later Wares of Spain and Portugal 

We sbnll only deal at length here with those important kinds 
of pottery that lia\’C exerted real influence on the historical 
development of the art. Offshoots from the main stem that have 
developed little or no indMduality can only be briefly mentioned. 
When the characteristic Spanish-Moorish lustre wares ceased 
to be desired by the wealthy they rapidly sank into insignificance, 
though as a decorative peasant pottery their manufacture never 
really ceased and has been revived again in our day. The course 
of pottery importiition was changed and the now fashion- 
able Italian majolica was brought into Spain in the i6th and 
17th centuries, as Hispano-Moresque wares had followed the 
opposite course two centuries earlier. Be.sides the influence 
which these imported wares had on the Spanish potters, a number 
of wandering Italian majolists found their way into Spain, so 
that wc find the use of painted colour, particularly blue, yellow, 
orange, green and purple, making its appearance at various 
centres, around Valencia, at Triana near Seville, &c., but the 
most important manufacture was at Talavera in the centre of 
the peninsula. The best of this ware recalls the late Italian 
majolica of Savona, and the influence of Chinese porcelain de- 
signs, probably filtered through to the Spanish potters by the 
then popular enamelled Delft wares, is very apparent. The 
potteries of Talavera are mentioned as early as 1560, and they 
continued at work, with varying fortunes, down to the end of 
the 1 8th century. Many and varied wares were produced, in- 
cluding tiles as well as pottery ; the most common pottery 
pieces are dishes, bowls, vases, tinafas, holy-water vessels, drug- 
pots, and hanging flower vase.s, together with moulded and painted 
snails, owls, dogs, oranges, almonds, walnuts, and every kind 
of fruit. Apart from the poorer colour the baroque style of 
ornament also rendered the ware much inferior to that of Italy 
or of France. The popular Talavera wares were imitated else- 
where in Spain, and a number of factories existed at Toledo in 
the 1 7th century, but their wares are very inferior. In the i8th 
century, besides debased imitations of this ware, some coarse 
but .striking potter\^ was made at Puente del Arzobispo near 
Toledo. 

An interesting offshoot from the Talavera potteries is to be 
found in the tin-enamelled wares made at Puebla, Mexico, from 
the early 17th century. It is said that Spanish potters were 


settled at this place by the Dominicans soon after i6(w ; and the 
making of a debased form of Spanish majolica continued there 
for nearly two centuries. See Barber's “Tin-Enamelled Pottery 
BtULeiin of the Philadelphia Museum, 1907. During the 18th 
century determined efforts were made by King Charles III. and 
by the famous Count Aranda to improve the Spanish pottery 
wares, as well as to introduce the manufacture of porcelam. 
The efforts of the king led to the foundation of the porcelain 
works at Buen Retiro near Madrid, which will be mentioned later, 
and considerable success also attended the revival of strong 
copper lustre, like that of the late Hispano-Moresque wares ; 
but the finest tin-enamelled wares were those made at Alcora 
in the important factory founded by Count Aranda in 1726, 
which continued in operation down to the French wars. For 
his purposes the count brought from Moustiers, then one of the 
famous French pottery centres (see above), Joseph 01 er>'.s, a 
well-known pot-painter. He went to Alcora as chief draughts- 
man and designer, having charge of a number of Spanish potters 
and painters. OleiyAs introduced the Moustiers style of decora- 
tion, and the glaze and body of the Alcora wares of the best period 
recall the fine quality of Moustiers faience. It is only fair to add 
that Olerys in his turn learnt the use of various delicate yellow 
and green colours from the Spaniards, and when he returned to 
France in 1737, having acquitted himself most honourably, he 
introduced this new style of delicate polychrome decoration at 
Moustiers. The mixture of motives and ideas that animated the 
duke and his potters may be seen by the following list of wares 
produced about 1750. Vases of different shapes; small teapots ; 
teapots and covers, Chinese fashion ; teapots and covers, Dutch 
fashion; cruets, Chinese style; entree dishes ; salt-ceUar.s, Chinese 
style ; esctidillas (bowls) of Constantinople ; barquillos (sauce- 
bowls), Chinese style ; cups, plates, and saucers of different 
kinds with good painted borders in imitation of lace -work, 
and finally fruit-stands, salad-bowls and dishes, trays and 
refrigerators. Later in the century the manufacture of 
porcelain was introduced here, as well as white earthenware 
made in imitation of the productions of Wedgwood, and the 
tin-enamelled wares flickered out in Spain as they did elsewhere. 

The manufacture of a kind of debased majolica was also prac- 
tised in Portugal from the i6th century down to our own times ; 
but the ware never attained to any distinction and is little known 
outside that country. 'The best-known specimens were made at 
Rato, near Lisbon, where a factory was founded in 1767 under 
the patronage of the court. 

Mention must be made of the unglazed native pottery of Spain 
and Portugal, for wine-jars, water-jars and bottles, cooking pots, 
and other domestic utensils are still made in these countries for 
ordinary domestic use, in traditional forms and by methods of 
the most primitive kind. Many of these vessels, especially the 
iinajas (wine-jars) and water-coolers, are based on ancient, 
classiail or Arab forms, and in every country market-place it is 
still common to see groups of vessels, in unglazed pottery of fine 
shape and finish, exposed for sale — a very different state of 
things from what obtains in France, Germany, and particularly 
in England, whei^ the primitive methods of the peasant arc being 
imitated by those who ought to know better. From the i6th to 
the 1 8th century a special kind of unglazed pottery vessels known 
as buccaros was exten.sively made both in Spain and Portugal. 
The body of the ware is unglazed, whitish, black or red, accord- 
ing to the special kind of clay. The curious point about this 
ware is that, if we may believe contemporary documents, the 
vessels were delicately scented, like a ware imported from Mexico; 
and the soft vessels are said to have been eaten—, a custom 
common enough in certain parts of Central and Southern America. 
(See M. L. Solon, The NobU Buccaros, 1896.) (W. B.*) 

English Pottery fr6m the i6th to the 19TH Century ' 

The course of pottery manufacture in England followed, 
generally rather in the rear, that of France, Germany and other 
northern countries. Before the coming of the Romans much 
pottery of the late Stone age and the Bronze age was made in 
1 See examples in colour, I’late X. 
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Britaih. The Romans introduced their more advanced technique, 
and, besides importing Italian and Gaulish pottery, they founded 
numerous centres of pottery manufacture, as at Upchurch, 
Castor, Uriconium, i^c. With th(‘ departure of the Roman 
legions their simple, yet comparatively advanced, pottery 
vanished, and Saxon and early Norman times have left us little 
but wares resembling those of the Germanic and h’rankish pro- 
ductions (fig. 50). The early middle ages passed without much 
improvement, and, though rare specimens “ like the ewer in 
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Fici. 50. ‘--Saxon cinerary urns ; the staniped patterns are shown 
Jull size. 

the form of a mounted knight in Salisburj' M nseum —proved 
that glazed wares were made in this country, the general run 
of our medieval poUer\" \'essels never soared afnive the skill of 
the travelling brick or tile maker.' The monastic lile-inakers, 
with thoir strong, (iothic tile pavements, produced artistic 
work of a very high order ; but the patrons of the common 
potter remained content with his rudely made and simply 
glazed pitchers, flagotis, dishes and mugs (see fig. 51). Even 
in the 16th century the excellence of hinglish pewter probably 
acted as a barrier l(i the introduction of finer pottery, and it 
was only the importation rjf foreign wure.s— Italian, German, 
Dutch and French —that stirred up our native clay-w^orkers 
to the po.ssibilities of their art. In early 'riulor times there 
was some importation of Italian majolica as well as of the 
Plispano-Moresqiic pieces, and the religious wars as well as the 
constant intercourse with the Low Coiintrie.s brought over to 

the easlern counties not 
only the stonewares of 
the Khineland and the 
“ Delft ” wares of Hol- 
liind, but also emigrant 
potters from those 
countries who tried to 
practise their native 
crafts amongst us. The 
Givil War appears to 
have been unable to 
check this new spirit, for 
we have the evidence of 
dated examples to show 
that various immigrants 
went on quietly practis- 
ing their trade along the ITiames side, in what were tlien the out- 
skirts of London, and probably in the easlern counties and Kent 
as wtdl. It seetns probable that the earliest influence was an 
Italian one, hut before this was firmly domiciled it was sup- 
planted by that of the Dutch and Germans. The first wares of 
an improved kind that were made in England are so closely re- 
lated to the German stonewares and the “ Delft wares that it 
is often difficult to determine whether actual specimens are of 
^inglish or foreign origin. The first, and in «)me .senses the 
greatest, of English potters was John Dwight, an educated man, 

1 An exLclk'nt summary of the rcmaiiib of English medieval 
p<>tiery will he found in Hat>f;on's “Medieval Pottery found in 
England/' ArchaeoUtgical Journal, vol. lix. 



T'lo. 51.- Common form.s of medieval 
pottery ; the upper part of the slender 
is covered with a green vitreous k-ad 
glaze ; the oilier in un glazed with strqies 
of red ochre. 



who had held the office of secretary to three successive bishops 
of Chester, and who obtained a patent in 1671 for the manu- 
facture of certain improved kinds of pottery. We have no 
knowledge where Dwight acquired his skill in the potter’s art, 
for when he obtained his patent he was residing at Wigan 
(1.iancasbire), far removed from the districts where foreign 
potters had settled. About i072-i()73 Dwight set up a factory 
at Fulham, where he resided till his death in 1703. He was 
always un eager experimenter, and from bi.s diaries it seems 
certain that lie was .searching after the, then, mysterious Chinese 
porcelain. We ha\’e no grounds for bcIicA ing that lie ever at- 
tained success in this search, for his known productions may 
be grouped into two main classes: (1) Hard-fired red stone- 
ware — ^mostly small vessels, teapots, mugs, &c., in imitation of 
the Chinese bnccaros.*^ (2) Whitish, grey, or drab salt-glazed 
stoneware made in imitation of, and often not to be distinguished 
irom, the waro.s of the Rhineland. But Dwight produced a 
considerable number of modelled portrait-busts, statuettes, 
tS:c., all in .stoneware of various tints, which entitle him to a 
place in the very first rank of potters. The portrait -bust of 
ivinco Rupert (British Museum), the statuettes of Melejiger 
(British Museum), of Jupiter (Liverpool), tVc., are worthy ol a 
.sculptor of the Italian Ronaissanie, while the n*cumhent effigy 
of Lydia Dwight (Victoria and Albert Museum) is one of the 
most beautiful works ever executed by on English potter. 

Meantime the manufacture of tin-enamelled pottery, in the style 
of “ Delft,” was prosecuted with increasing industry in London 
on the south siile of the rher, and particularl)' at Lambeth. 
By the end of tlte 171!) century tlie same iinitaliun “ Delft ” 
wares w'ere made at Bristol and Lii eryiool, continuing until, in 
the closing years of the jSth cenUir_\-, liri-eiiamelled earthenware 
was abandoned in favour ol the piTfeeted English cream-colour. 
There is a strong family likeness in all this JCnglish “ Delft,” 
whether made at Lambeth, Bri.stol or Liierfiool. d’he body of 
the ware is harder and denser than in the tin-enamelled waires 
of the continent, and is not so suitable lor its special purpose, 
as it is generallv deficient in lime. The decoration is usually 
painted in cobalt blue of good tone, though inferior in softness 
and richness of tint to that of the best Dellt pieces ; polychrome 
painting was not so common, and it diffens from that of the 
Dutchmen in the greater prevalence of a pale yellow* colour and 
the general ah.sence of any good red like tliat found on the pul>’rt 
chrome wares of r)elft, Kouen, &c. 

German stoneware also received a well-merited share of atten- 
tion long before the time of Dwight, and it is often impossible 
to distinguish the g^ey and browm ale -jugs, greybeards, 
presumably of English manufacture in the i7tli and early i8th 
centurie.s, from their German prototypes, h'ulham remained an 
important centre of this manufacture, and a fine brown stone- 
ware was largely made at Nottingliam as early as 1700 ; in each 
case the manufacture continues in neighbouring districts to 
this day. 

The development of a nati\'c English pottery took place in 
North Staffordshire. A growing community of peasant potters, 
w^ho manufactured some strongly decorative English wares 
by very simple means, was established here from the middle of 
the J7th ccnlurv. Rudely fashioned dislies, jugs, bottles, ike., 
w'ere shaped in the local red-buming brick clays, and, while the 
pieces were still soft, simple but effective decorative patterns 
were drawn upon them in diluted white clay (slip), trailed on 
through a quill or from a mirrow-spouted vessel. 'I’his ancient 
and world-wide proce.ss (for it was used by the Ptolemaic 
Egyptian, the Romuii and the Byzantine potters) has furnished 
the peasant potters of every European country with character- 
i.stic wares, but nowhere was it used with greater skill than in 
England. I'hc Engli.sh slip-decorated wares are often spoken 
of as “ Toft ware/’ because Thomas Toft, living in what is now 
Hanley (Staffordshire) boldly signed and dated many of his 
pieces (1670, &c.) ; but similar wares were made at Wrutham 
in Kent, in Dert)yshire, Wales and elsewhere. The repute of 

® BGttgcr at Melsseu made a similar ware as his prelude to the 
discovery of white porcelain, but this was after Dwight’s death. 
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the Staffordshire district must have spread by the time of 
the Revolution^ for soon atfter 1690 John Philip Elers, a 
Dutcl^an of good family, settled there and began to make a 
superior pottery to any previously made in the district Elers 
is generally described as a great inventor who brought all kinds 
of knowledge into the district, but the only wares he is known 
to have made were singularly like those of Dwight, and, quite 
recently, records of a lawsuit in which Dwight charged Elers 
and some other Staffordshire potters with suborning his work- 
men and infringing liis patents liave been brought to light. It 
is certain that, from the time of Elers, the Staffordshire potters 
made great advances in the fabrication of their wares, and during 
tile i8th century tliey evolved two distinctively English kinds of 
pottery, ( i ) the white and drab salt-glaze, (2) English earthenware. 

Staffordshire Salt-glaze , — It is uncertain when and how the 
Staffordshire potters learnt that a highly siliceous pottery could 
be glazed by Uirowing common salt into the kiln at the height 
of the firing, for the practice had originated in the Rhineland 
more than a century before. Many writers have maintained 
that the practice was introduced by Elers, but this is uncertain. 
Early in the i8th century a fine, white, thin, salt -glazed ware 
was made in Staffordshire, in many quaint and fanciful forms 
largely influenced by Chinese porcelain — still an object of wonder 
and mystery. Teapots, coffee-pots, tea-caddies, plates, dishes, 
bowls, candlesticks, mugs and liottles were made in great variety, 
and at its best the ware is a dainty and cUsgant one, so that a 
brisk trade was developed in the distruM, and, for the first time, 
a distinctively English pottery was exported to the continent 
and to tlie American colonies. 

English Earthenware . — The manufacture of tin-enamelled 
p)ttery scarcely obtained a foc)thold in Staffordshire, but the 
invention of the white salt-glazed ware paved the way for one 
of tlie greatest revolutions in the potter’s art tlmt the world 
has ever seen. 'J’his was nothing less than the abandonment of 
the ordinar)' red or buff clays wit h a coating of white slip or of 
tin-enamel, and the substitution of a ware white throughout its 
substance, prepared by mixing selected white-burning clays 
and finely-ground flint (.silica).^ 'I’he change has generally been 
associated with W'edgwotMj, most famous of English potters, 
but he really only perfected, along with his contemporaries, the 
Warburtons, Turners and others, the work of half a century’s 
experiment and discovery. The ware compared most favour- 
ably, from the pthnt of view of scrviceableness, neatness and 
mechanical finish, with all that had gone l^eforc it, and as the tin- 
enamelled w'unjs had almost everywhere in Europe sunk to the 
position of domestic crockery" — for the Chinese, German, French 
and English purcclaias had displaced it with the wealthy — this 
l)cttf‘r-fashioncd and more durable h'nglish ware gave it its final 
death-blow. English earthenware in its various forms was to be 
met with all o\"er lOurope, from London to Moscow, and from 
Cadiz to Stockholm ; and, aided by emigrant English potters, the 
continental nations soon began a similar manufacture for tliem- 
selves. Everywhere this great change was encouraged by the 
growing fondness for mechanical perfection, and it is not with- 
out a sigh that a lover of pottery^ can witness the gradual dis- 
api^earance of the painted tin-enamelled w'ares-^cgcncratc 
survivals though they were of Italian majolica, French faience 
and Dutch “ Delft ” — before the unconquerable advance of 
another form of pottery" which in its inception was based on 
technical rather than artistic qualities, especially as nearly a 
century passed before the new material was turned to artistic 
account. 

By general consent the name of Josiah Wedgwood has been 
pre-eminently associated with this great change, and with good 
reason, for though he had many contemporaries who equalled 
or even excelled him in certain kinds of pottery, no other potter 
ever approached him in the range of his products and the varied 
applications to which he turned the exercise of his remarkable 

* For a discussion of the stages through wliich this was achieved 
the rc'ader is referred to special works, such as Prof. A. H. Church’s 
Enfflish Earthenware, and W. Buxton’s BuglUh Eartkemvare and 
Stoneware. 
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talents.^ True, lie soon abandoned the simple Staffordshire 
wares, coloured with mottled glazes or clay-slips, to which the 
naines of Astbury or Whieldon are commonly attached, but the 
varied pro^ctiwis of his factory united the best work of a 
district frudtful in new kinds of pottery, with something especial 
to Wedgwood himself. Thus lie adopted and improved the 
green and yellow glazes which had come down from medieval 
times (see the cauliflower ware piece, Plate X.), and gave a 
new direction to their use in his green-glazed dessert services, 
candlesticks, &c. He carried on the manufacture of hard- 
fired red -clay teapots, mugs, coffee-pots, cream -jugs, &c., 
introduced by Ekrs ; and, along with his fellow-potters, he 
invented drab, grey, brown and other colours in similarly hard- 
fired unglazed bodies. He neither invented nor alone perfected 
the Staffordshire cream-coloured earthenware, but he made it 
so well that his ‘‘ Queen’s ware ” was the best of its class. He 
unrioulnedly invented the Jasper ware, in which on grounds of 
unglazed blue, green, black, &c., white figures and ornamental 
motives, adapted fmm the antique by Flaxman, Webber and 
other sculptor.s, were applied ; and be even attempted to re- 
produce the painted va.ses of the Greek decadence in dry colours 
painted over a hard black body. 

Wedgwood’s Jasper ware,” his most original production 
(see Plate X.), differed both in nature and composition from all 
the species of pottery that had preceded it. In an attempt to 
obtain the qualities of the finest porcelain biscuit, Wedgwood 
discovered, after ) cars of experiment, that by mixing together 
a plastic white clay and “ c-siwk ” or barytes he could obtain a 
“ body ” which mighi be “ thrown ” on the wheel or “ pressed ” 
in moulds, and which, while it fired to a white and sub-trans- 
lucent pottery, was capable of being coloured, by the usual metallic 
oxides, to various shades of blue, green, yellow, lilac and black. 
Tlie ware resembled “ biscuit ” porcelain in that it needed no 
glaze to render it impervious to water, and it thus marked the 
culmination of those “ dry ” or unglazed wares that had been so 
largely made in China, Japan and Europe, where the quality 
resides in the fired clay material without any adventitious aid 
from a glaze. The general practice was to make the body of 
the vessel of a coloured material and to ornament this with 
applied figures or ornamental reliefs, in “ white ” of the same 
kind, ** pressed ” from intaglio moulds and then applied by wet- 
ting the surface and squeezing— leaving the fire to unite the 
vessel and its applied ornament into one piece. Sometimes the 
ornament was in a coloured clay applied on a white body, and 
we get in the same way black on red, buff on red or black, and 
red or black on buff and drab bodies. The variety of Indies 
produced by Wedgwood and his followers in this way is ex- 
ceedingly ^eat, and is only to be equalled by the diversity of 
their application, for the pieces made include plaques, vases, 
plates, dishes, jardinieres, bulb-pots, teapots, cups and saucers, 
inkstands, scent-bottics, buttons, buckles, and, in a word, every 
kind of thing that could be made in clay. Many dt tlie applied 
dcsign.s, whether of figures or ornament, were very beautiful in 
a way, being copied or adapted from Greek and Roman gems, 
vast\s, &c. At their best the\' arc marvellous for the precision and 
delicacy of their execution, and it is impossible to imagine that 
anything better could have been done in tills style. So per- 
fectly did they represent the taste of their period that attempts 
were made at Sevres, Meiasen, Berlin and Buen Retiro to produce 
something of the same kind in porcelain ; but none of these can 
be compared with the works of Wedgwood, or his great co(n- 
tempoirary Turner (see Plate X.), in beauty of colour or perfection 
of workmanship. 

It is obvious nowadays that much of this work was inspired 
by mistaken motives ; that it was founded on an imperfect 
view of ancient art ; and that it was marred by its mechanical 
ideals ; but it must be remembered that it was in perfect harmony 

* It is amusing or annoying to find in European museums the wares 
of Wedgwood. 1 umer. Adams and one of the Leeds potteries, all 
lumped together as “ Wedgwood,” and yet une can hardly wonder 
at it, remembering how much has been written of Wedewood and 
how little of the other English potters of the i8th century 
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with the spirit of the times, and that while it emphasizes for us 
the pseudo-classic taste of the late i8th century, it marks an 
advance in the technical skill of the potter which is simply 
astounding. The co-ordination of labour, which had gone 
further with the Greek and the Itiilian potter than is generally 
supposed, was now brought to a climax. Mechanical appliances 
were introduced for the performance of many portions of the 
potter's work that had liitlierto been indifferently performed 
by rude and exhausting manual toil ; and while the application 
of mechanism was pushed too far so that in the first half of the 
19th century we find the most inartistic pottery the world has 
ever seen — we must regard this even more as a cyclic movement 
of human feeling than as the work of any individual, or group 
of men. The late i8th century marks the period when pottery 
was no longer produced, as Italian majolica, the Henri-Deux 
ware, the Palissy wares, the best faience of Nevers, Rouen, 
Moustiers, Delft or Nuremberg had l^een, for the noble or the 
wealthy, but when it was largely in demand by the poorer classes, 
anxious in their turn to have a useful ware which should imitate 
the more costly porcelain used by the great. France, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, and later the United States, all followed in the 
wake of the English potters, and the printing-press was applied 
in all countries to produce elaborate engraved patterns in blue, 
brown, green, &c., in order to get an effective-looking ware in 
harmony with the spirit of the times, and at the same time 
cheaper in price than the simple painted patterns of the 
vanquished tin-enamel. 

Colki'tioHS . — The British and the \'ictoria and \lbert Museums 
nat III ally cnnlaiii the most representative collections of English 
puitiTy. 'I'iie museums at Liverpool, Bristol, Burslem, Hanley and 
Nottingham, also have good collections, while Birmingham. Man- 
chester and Stoke-upon-'rrent may be mentioned. The Guildhall 
Museum. London, is rich in early wares tound or made in T..ondon 
and its vicinity. Continental collections ol English pottery are 
meagre in the extreme and badly de.sciibed, even m the ceramic 
museums at S^jvres and Limoges. The collection at Dresden is 
interesting, as it was purchased from the collection made by Enoch 
Wood, a Staffordshire potter. In .America, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Museum ot New York, and the Penn- 
sylvania .Academ}^ of Fine Arts at I’lnlaiU Iphia, contain interesting 
examiiles of wares exported to America in the late 18th and early 
iQth centuries. 

LiTKRATUkE. — The earliest compilations, such as Jewitt’s Ceramic 
Art in Great lirilain (1878), and I.tje of Josiah lVedgW(t{Ki (18O5) ; 
(.'haffers, Marks and Mono^tams (180^ ; ytli edition revised, lyoo) ; 
Meteyard’s Life nf Wedgwood (1865 1866), and Shaw’s History of the 
Staffordshire Potteries (1829 ; reissued T.ondon, njoo), must always 
be of interest as original soinces of iniormatiun; but the later works, 
such as Church, Lnglish Harthenware (1884; new edition, iyo6) ; 
Josiah Wedgwood (1894, reissue 1903 and i<)07) ; Solon, Art of the Old 
Rnglish Potter (188 ^; 2nd ed., 1885); Hobson, Catalogue of English 
Pottery in the Hritish Museum (1903) ; Burton, English Earthenware 
and Stonetvare (1904), are the best authorities. (W. B.*) 

Chinese Pottery and Porcelain ^ 

In China, a.s in every^ other country where pottery -making 
has been practised for centuries, we find a natural progression 
from primitive pottery akin in shape, decoration and manu- 
facture to the pottery of other primitive races the world over. 
We find too the early use of bricks, tiles, &c., as in Egypt and 
Assyria ; and then the usual succession of domestic utensils, 
funeral vases, and ves.sels for religious ceremonials. There is 
nothing to show that the potter’s wheel made its appearance in 
China earlier than elsewhere, and the Chinese potters have used 
the simple methods of carving and “ pressing from moulds 
which preceded the use of the potter’s wheel, even more than 
other nations. In books of the Chow dynasty (1122- 249 b.c.) 
the difference between the processes of “ throwing ’’ and of 
“ pressing from moulds is clearly described,^ and it is instructive 
to note that many early as well as late forms of Chinese pottery 
are remarkably like their works in bronze. In the same way 
there is no definite date to which we can refer the introduction 
of glazed pottery. The earliest specimens of glazed ware known 
are referred by the Chinese to the times of the Han dynasty 

^ See examples in colour. Plates VIL and VTIL 

* S. W. Bushell, Chinese Art (Victoria and Albert Museum Hand- 
books, ii. 5-6). 
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(206 B.c.-A.D. 220), a date much later than that of the earliest 
glazed wares of Egypt and Assyria. Remembering the inter- 
course, between China and the West, at times historically remote, 
it is not impossible that the idea of coating a vessel of clay with 
a glaze was carried into China from Chaldaea or Assyria. In luiy 
case the Chinese developed the potter's art on their own lines, 
for wc have ample evidence that from very early times they 
fired their pottery to a much higher temperature than was 
common in the west of Asia, and so discovered types of glaze 
and of pottery that remained for centuries a mystery elsewhere. 
'J'hc glazed wares of the Han dynasty already mentioned are 
quite unlike any contemporary pottery produced in Syria, 
Egypt or Europe, for the body of the ware is so hard that it can 
scarcely be scratched by a knife, and the dark-greenish glaze 
has become iridescent by ago as though it contained oxide of 
lead. 'Fhe easily-fired friable wares of Assyria, Egypt and Greece 
seem to have had no attraction for the (Chinese, and the glazes 
on their hard-fired wares were naturally difTcrent from those 
already described. The (’hinese appear to have been the first 
potters in the world to discover that at a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture pottery can be glazed with powdered felspathic rock mixed 
with lime. At first these glazes were used on any ordinary 
refractory clay which might burn red, drab or buff ; but in this 
technique lay the germ of Chinese porcelain, the most advanced 
form of pottery the world has yet seen. It is nece.ssary to con- 
sider the pottery that preceded porcelain, for not only was it 
the matrix out of which porcelain grew, but in certain districts 
of China, where the necessary materials for porcelain are not 
found, similar wares have been manufactured without inter- 
mission to the present time. Naturally, in progress of time, the 
technique of this pottery has been greatly improved, botli by 
developments in tl^c preparation and mixture of the clays, the 
shaping and modelling of the wares, the introduction of coloured 
enamels or glazes, and the like. Dr Bushell, who is our great 
authority on the Chinese arts and handicrafts, rightly seizes on 
two outstanding types of Chinese pottery other than porrclmn 
which have exercised considerable influence on the doings of 
European potters. 

1. i i-Hsing YaoJ^ This is the pottery, generally of imglazed 
fawn, red or brown stoneware, made at Yi lising-hsum in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-su. Articles of every kind are made in these hne- 
coloured clays, but the general forms are dainty and skiltully liiiished 
■)ieces, such as small t(‘apots, cups, saucers, dishes, trays, water 
jottles and wine cups. This ware was largi'ly manufactured under 

tin* Ming dynasty (a.d. 1^08-1043) and ialt'r.'* It was importisl 
into Europe by the Portuguese, who ai)i)hed to it the name boiiarn, 
formerly given only to a scented terra-cotta lirouglit from Mexico 
and Peru/* This pott(‘ry and Chinesi* porcelain were wide asunder 
as the poles in natun* as well ns origin, hut the potteiN of northern 
Europe regarded every kind of pottery coming from the far East 
as a species of porcelain, and the manufacture of red teapots, mugs, 
bowls, cujis, dfec., in imitation of the A'i-I Ising-Yao was widespread 
during the late 17th and early 18th centuries under the name of red 
porcelain. Dwight, Elers and Bdttger are notable names in this 
connexion. 

2. Kuang‘Yao.‘ The name given by the Chinese to the [lOttcry 
made in the province of Kwang-tung. There are several centres of 
manufacture in this extensive ]>rovince, but for the pur|)Ose^s of this 
article it is sufficient to state that the best known of these wares arc 
dense, hard-fired and glazed stonewares, which are always dark- 
coloured grey, red, brown or blackish. They are usually glazed with 
thick, variegated or ojialesccnt glazes, grey, blue, green, yellow or 
red, but flecked, veined and streaked with other tints. Ihe wares 
are so like the productions of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-127(1) 
that modem pieces are often confounded with the more precious 
productions of that epoch. One of the first lessons to be learnt by 
the student of Chinese pottery is that, with great reverence for their 
own antiquities, the Chinese of every period have endeavoured to 
reproduce the famous wares of their ancestors, and often with such 
skill as to deceive the most expert. Even when the manufacture 
of porcelain was at its highest in King-t^-clifin, the potters in other 
parts of China carried on the production of glazed or unglazed 
pottery in coloured clays, and, further, the directors of the imperial 
factory from time to time strove to reproduce the most archaic wares 
that could be found in the Empire. 

® Yao is the Chinese term equivalent of the English " pottery” 
or ” ware.” 

* See Brinkley, Japan and China, ix. 353-365. 

® Solon, The Noble Buccaros (Stoke-upori-Trent, 1896). 
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Plate VII. 



Chinese. Turquoise glaze “ ciackled " 



Purple Souffle. 


Coral red 


1‘cach blow, 
l^igeon’s blood. 


l,eiuou yellow. 


Apple green. 
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Porcelain,— this word we distinguish broadly all those 
pieces of pottery in which the body of the ware is vitrified and 
translucent, and also, broadly speaking, in which the material 
is white throughout, unless minute quantities of metallic oxides 
have been definitely added to colour it. It is impossible to 
draw any hard and fast line between porcelain and stoneware, 
for both may be thoroughly vitrified and translucent in thin 
pieces — but generally the stonewares are drab, red or brown in 
the colour of the fired clay, and they seldom exhibit the precious 
quality of translucence. Jf the body of a piece of pottery is not 
even vitrified, however hard it may be, it is terra-cotta or earthen- 
ware. The Chinese, accustomed from a very early period to 
fire their pottery to a lugh temperature, produced vitrified 
stonewares before any other nation. Moreover, they glazed 
these stonewares with fusible mineral .substances, and from that 
stage the natural refinements of metliods must necessarily have 
produced porcelain. In regions where beds of primary clay 
were found, the Ijody of the ware would bum whiter than 
elsewhere, and a mixture of limestone or marble with the fels- 
pathic rock would give a glaze of greater purity and brilliance 
and one that was more readily fusible and would spread better 
over the whole piece. How many centuries were needed before 
a w'arc white enough and translucent enough to be now classed 
as porcelain w^as produced w'e cannot know ; but the process 
was certainly one of gradual evolution. Some Chinese writers 
in their zeal for ancient things have ascribed to remote periods 
the production ot wares of this class. Where authentic speci- 
mens are not to be found it is necessary to proceed with ( aution, 
and literary evidence alone cannot l)e deemed .sufficient to settle 
such a difficult point. The balance of opinion at the present 
time is that som(‘thing worthy of the name of porcelain was 
made during the 'bang dynasty ( a . tj . 618-907), but we have no 
pieces earlier than the Sung dynasty ( a . d . 960-1259), and the 
n»ajorilv of these are p(rrhaps more fitly described as stoneware 
than as porcelain. 

Linder the Sung dynasty China enjoyed great material pro- 
sperity, and all the arts were cultivated assiduously. Pottery 
of distinguished merit was made in many di.stricts, and much 
of it has been classified as porcelain because the body is whitish 
and vitrified, though it is much inferior in finish and in tran.s- 
lucencc to the perfect white porcelain of later times. It is 
necessary to realize, too, that we have no record of any pottery 
with painted decoration until perhaps the very end of the J3th 
century ; such ornament as was used consists entirely of designs 
incised or modelled in the clay. But the principal decoration 
is to be found in the varied coloured glazes with which the wares, 
w'hether stone w^are or porc{;lain, were covered. The glaze is 
never clear and white as at later times ; it is generally uneven, 
imperfectly fused and presents all the marks of an imperfect 
technique. The nearest approach to white is found in an opal- 
escent grey which shades off to greenish and bluish tint.s. The 
glazes of this period which are most highly valued are the celadons, 
a family of cool bluish or yellowish greens of indescribable depth 
and softness. Besides the celadons which are the most uniform 
in tints of the Sung glazes, we get many shades of palish lavender, 
brownish yellow and brownish black, but these are all subtly or 
boldly mottled, splashed, clouded or veined with strange tones 
of red, blue, purple, opalescent grey and black. The most famous 
of these now very rare Sung wares were the .stonewares of Chun- 
chow, remarkable for their rich and varied glazes, the black 
variegated glazed wares of Fu - kicn province, “ hare s fur 
cups " and “ partridge cups ” of collectors, and the four principal 
wares that may be called porcelain, viz.— the made at 
Ju-chow in Honan; th.^ Kuan-Yao (ivwaw = “ official^ or im- 
perial ”), made first at Pien-chow and afterwards at Hang-chow ; 
the Ko-Vao, made at Liu-t’ien; and the Ting’Yao, made at 
Tung-chow in Chih-li. 

"Hiis was the period when Chinese porcelain became knoiim 
beyond its native country, for the first mention of porcelain 
outside China appears in the writings of a Mahommedan traveller, 
Sulaiman, who visited China in the 9th century and wrote : 
“ They have in China a very fine clay with which they make 
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vases which are as transparent as glass ; water is seen through 
them**;i and its first appearance in the west is always given 
as A.D. 117J (or 1188), when Saladin sent a present of forty 
pieces to the sultan of Damascus. P'rom this time onwards an 
export trade was developed, particularly in the celadon wares of 
Lung-chiian, a city in the south-west of the province of Cheh- 
kiang. This famous ware, the “ green porcelain ” of the Chinese, 
probably made as an imitation of jade, exists mostly in the form 
of tliick heavy dishes, bowls and jars, bearing incised or fluted 
patterns, and coated with a remarkable thick green glaze of 
indescribable softness of tone. Though the body of the ware is 
white when it is broken through, any parts not covered by the 
glaze have a reddish-brown colour due to the unrefined paste, 
and when the ware was reproduced in later times this reddish- 
brown tint had to be imitated artificially. The ware was highly 
prized both in China and Japan, in the islands of the ICast Indies, 
and in all Mahommedan countries. In J*ersia it was largely 
used, and specimens of it have been recovered during the la.st 
century from the east coast of Africa and as far west as Morocco. 

“ ArchbLshop Warham's cup ” at New College, Oxford, which 
is the first specimen of Cfiinese porcelain to reach England that 
we can now produce, is a celadon bowl with a silver-gilt mount 
of the time of Henry VIII. 

The Sung dynasty wa.s overthrown by the Tatars under Kuhlai 
Khan (grandson of Jenghiz Khan), and the power remained in 
Tatar liands until 1368, when the great native dynasty of the 
Mings was established. During this period (Yuan dynasty), 
roughly a century, one can say little of ceramic progress, for the 
wares of the period are singularly like those of Sung times. But 
two important changes took place which had a marked influence 
on the subsequent development of Chinese porcelain — (1) the 
concentration of the industry at King-tt'-clien, which was con- 
.summated in the early years of the Ming dynasty ; (2) the 
introduction of painted decoration under a white transparent 
glaze, the idea of which (and perhaps the necessary cobalt 
mineral) was brought from Persia. 

King-te-chen was already a pottery centre when its factories 
were rebuilt in 1369 by Hung-Wu, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, who made it the imperial factory, so that the best 
porcelain workers were attracted thither, and in the other old 
centres the industry was abandoned or some earlier manufacture 
was continued, as in the southern province of Kiang-su. In the 
province of Fu-kien a distinct kind of porcelain manufacture has 
also continued. We have already mentioned the black glazed 
cups, “hare’s fur,” &c., made in this province in Sung times, 
and, while King-tc-chOn was to be the scene of the develop- 
ments of the coloured and painted porcelains, Te-hwa in Fu-kien 
perfected the manufacture of the famous and beautiful white 
porcelain in bowls, dishes, cups and statuettes, best known 
under its French title of blanc de Chine, 

I'he earliest painted Chinese porcelains, which are referred to 
the beginning of the Ming period, though some of them may be 
older, speak strongly of ideas imported from the west of Asia. 
The pieces are massive both in form and substance, and the orna- 
ment, consisting of figures mounted or on foot, animals, bands 
of diaper or foliage, or pendant necklaces, is strongly silhouetted 
by a raised outline recalling the decorative methods of the 
As.syrian brickwork. The technical methods also recall the 
methods of western Asia, for the ware was fired before it was 
glazed, and then yellow, turquoise, green or purple glazes, 
similar in nature to the glazes of Egypt, Syria and Persia, and 
quite unlike the Chinese Sung glazes, were filled into the outlined 
spaces and melted at a lower temperature. The Grandidier 

1 M. Reinaiid, Relation des voyages faits par les A rabes et les Persans 
dans Vlnde et d la Chine dans le lA" sihcle (Paris, 1845). 

* The suggestion has lx:cn made that the ciladon wares found in 
Western countries were made by Moslem potters and not by the 
Chinese, but this theory is not generally accepted. On this point 
consult Karabacek, “ Zur musUmischcin Keramik " in Ostetreichtseke 
Monatsschri/t fUr den Orient, vol. x., 1884 ; A. B. Meyer, “ tJber die 
Hcrkimft gewisser Seladon-Porzellane ” under tlber die Marta- 
banis,” ibid. vol. xi., 1885 ; Hirth, Ancient Porcelain (1888), and 
Bushell, Oriental Ceramic Art (1899). 
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collection in the Louvre, the Franks collection at the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, as well as all the 
great private collections of Chinese porcelain, contain samples 
of this primitive and archaic-looking ware. 

The great stream of porcelain decoration was, however, to 
take an entirely different direction. The Persian pottery with 
its brilliant painted decorations in blue, green and purple on 
a pure white ground, exercised its natural fascination over men 
as keen in colour-sense as the Chinese potters. With the con- 
centration of the industry at King-te-chen, and the rapid im- 
provc?nent in technical skill and knowledge that followed, the 
production t)f a fine porcelain with a transparent white glaze 
was perfected. Of all the colours used by the I^ersian pot-painter 
the only one that would endure the fierce fire of the Chinese 
porcelain was the blu<^ obtained by using the ores of cobalt, and 
with this colour, and a wonderful blood-red obtained from 
copper, the foundation of Chinese painted porcelain was laid. 
It would be idle to try and (is any specific date for this important 
development, which took more than a generation to perfect, 
but it is reasonably accurate to say that the blue and white 
painted porcelains were unknown in the 13th century and were 
fully developed at the beginning of the 15th century. Chinese 
collectors [irizc most highly the blue and white of the reign of 
Suen-te (\.i). i42()-t 435), of Cheng-hwa (1465 1487), and next 
of \‘ung-lo (1403-1424). It is interesting to note that the colour 
used during these reigns is spoken of as “ Mahommedan ” blue, 
so that it was evidently brought from some country to the west. 
This 15th-century blue and white porcelain is admittedly the 
finest of its class, and though the Chinese never abandon an old 
method and have continued to make blue and white porcelain, 
often of very good quality, the later wares, fine as they may be, 
rarely equal these. 

'I’he under-glaze red, an invention of the Chinese, has already 
been mentioned, and this most difficult of all ceramic colours 
was largely used during the same period. At first it appears as 
a general ground colour lor the outside of bowls and cups, then 
vessels were made in special forms (persimmon fruit, ike.) to 
display its qualities, finally it was used either alone or in con- 
j Uriel ion with blue in painted designs under a white glaze of 
exceptional quality. A Chinese connoisseur of the J5th century 
describes one of his pieces as being decorated with “ three red 
fishes on a white ground, pure as driven snow ; the fish boldly 
outlined and red as fresh blood, all with colour so brilliant as 
to dazzle the eye.” 

Other characteristic wares which made their appearance in 
Ming times are the marvellous “ eggshell ” porcelains, called 
by the Cliinesc: “ bodyless from their extreme thinness. As 
early as the reign of Yurig-lo (1403-1424) these delicate wares 
were in high repute, and their manufacture has been continued 
ever since with varying skill and success. In spite of their 
extreme thinness the specimens have de.signs of dragons in the 
midst of clouds and waves, inscriptions, cSic., engraved in the 
paste before firing. In the fine white specimens the design is 
so delicate that it is barely visible until the vessel is filled with 
liquid or held to the light. Others were covered with a coloured 
glaze which serves to acctnituate the design, and the most prized 
of these arc the yellow pieces made during the reign of Hung-Chi 
(14SS-1505) and Cheng-te (1506-1521). 

Another wonderful variety of Chinese porcelains which made 
its appearance at this period is the well-known perforated ware, 
commonly spoken of, from the shape of the perforations, as 
“ grain of rice ” porcelain, though the Chinese have exhibited 
consummate skill in the manufacture of perforated pieces of all 
kind'i. Sometimes the perforations are loft clear, but in tlic 
rice-grain pattern the incisions arc genenilly filled up with the 
melted glaze so that they become like so many windows in the 
walls of the piece. We have already seen that the Persian 
potters used a similar method of decoration in the i6th century, 
but we are unable to say at present whether the device originated 
in China or in I’ersia. Its use in both countries is only an additional 
I roof of the intercourse between eastern and western Asia. 

It is only toward the end of the i6th century that we find 
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the first examples of porcelain decorated with colours fired 
over the glaze. It seems probable that the practice grew out of 
the use of enamels on metal, which had spread from Byzantium 
to China, and which the Chinese developed with remarkable 
skill. It is important to rentember that the very nature of the 
glaze of Chinese porcelain, necessitating such a high temperature 
to melt it, severely restricted the undcr-glazc palette to cobalt- 
bluc and the glorious but uncertain coppier-red. To obtain the 
rich polychromatic schemes of the potters of the West some 
other means must be found, and so the device was adopted of 
taking a finished piece of blue and white and decorating it 
further by very fusible colours painted over the fired glaze and 
then attached to it by refiring at a lower temperature equal 
only to that used by the enameller on metals. At first the 
on-glaze or enamel colours were applied as thin washes, as in tlic 
Ming {San ts'ai) three-colour decoration of green, purple and 
yellow. 'I'hen we get the Ming {Wan-U Wu is'ai) five-colour 
scheme, in which the same Ihret^ colours are combined with an 
over-gla/c rod and all are painted over a skeleton pattern in 
under-glaze blue. This development, as its name implies, only 
took place in the reign of Wan-li (1573 1620). 

At this time King-te-chen must ha\'e prorluced a very large 
quantity of porcelain. The requirements of the court wore 
enormous, for in 15H3 one of the supervising censors, remon- 
strating with the emperor, declared that one year's demands 
comprised over q0,ooo pieces; and Dr Jhishell writes: “ 'I'he 
colossal production of the reign of Wan li is shown by the abund- 
ance of porcelain of this time to be found in Pekin at the piresent 
dav. wlu:re a garden of any pretensions must have a large col- 
lection of bowls or cisterns for goldfish, and street-hawkcrs max' 
be seen with sweetmeats upheld by dishes a yard in diameter, 
or ladling syrup out of large bowls, and there is hardly a buteher’s 
.shop williout a cracked Wan-li jar standing on the counter to 
hold scraps of meat.” 

Such profuse orders may be accountable lor the fact that the 
wares of this reign are inlcrior both in material and workmanship 
to the wares of the preceding and also of later pcriorls, but the 
influence of the growing ex|)ort t ratio doubtless told in the same 
direction. For several centuries the iiatixe ('hinese porcelain 
had been exported to all the neighbouring countries, ancl through 
Persia ancl Cairo to the West. No long time elapsed before 
the Chinese adopted forms, colours and decorations for these 
export wares, not in accordance with Chinese usage, but pre- 
sumably more suited to the tastes of the foreigner. Hence the 
J^ersian ancl Syrian style of the painted blue decoration of the 
15th and 1 6th century wares found in other Asiatic countries. 
Nh)w, for the first time, there came a direct European demand, 
ancl cargoes of ware were brought to Europe by the Portuguese 
and afte'rwards by the Dutch, which were increasingly decorated 
in fashions foreign to Chinese taste. The production of these 
export wares slowly modified the taste of the Chinese themselves 
and paved the way for the new .styles of the late 17th and early 
18th centuries. 

The political troubles which marked the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty definitely separated the first great period of Chinese 
porcelain from its second and culminating period. The works 
at King-tc-chen wore destroyed more than once in the 17th 
century, but in spite of these difficulties the potters must have 
remained, for the nugns of K’ang-hi (1662-1722), Vung-cheng 
(1722-1735), and K’ien-lung (1736-1705) covered a century 
and a half, within which the high-water mark of artistic pro- 
duction was reached and passed. It is only possible here to 
sketch in broadest outline the course of this Renaissance, which 
has formed the subject of many learned works. 

It is characteristic of the Chinese mind that during tliis period, 
when a spirit of eager experiment was abroad, the productions 
of their ancient kilns should receive no less attention than the 
new methods of decoration in on-glaze colours, while at the 
same time many of the discoveries of the later Ming days were 
carried on to perfection. The first remarkable productions of 
the reign of K’ang-hi, the famous green and blood-red Lanf>-yao 
glazes, were made in the attempt to produce glazes like those 
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of old times. With the more carefully prepared body and glaze 
the results are strikingly different and, as we think, superior, 
for it is difficult to believe that any example of the “ sacrificial ” 
red of the reign of Suen-te can have been as glorious as the red 
Lang-Yao, the crown of all that group of glazes known from 
their general colour as sa 7 ig de hmtij (see example, Plate VII.). 
In the same way the traditional blue and white of the Ming 
period was continued with the greatest skill, and, if the blue 
pigment be not so pure as that of the 15th century, the decorative 
effect of the blue and white of the reign of K’ang-hi (see example, 
Plate VIII.) has never been equalled in Europe. The subjects of 
the blue and white pieces of this period are very varied, including 
religious, ceremonial, battle and hunting subjects, homely 
scenes such as ladies and children amusing themselves in gardens, 
or animals, birds, dragons and otlier fabulous monsters dis- 
porting themselves in clouds or waves. The so-called “ hawthorn 
ginger jars ” form a class by themselves in the opinion of modem 
eollectors (see the plum-blossom jar, Plate VIII.), a specimen 
being sold at the Louis Huth sale (1006) for £5000. The fertility 
of the painters was remarkable, and a collection of the blue and 
white of this reign offers a fine feast of ceramie colour from the 
harmonious relation between the tones of the white and the blue, 
especially when it is seen en masse, as in the famous Dresden 
collection.^ 

The practice of painting the ground of a piece in blue so that 
the pattern was reserved in white (even artfully heightened 
by the use of slip) dates from Ming times, but the grounds of 
powder-blue appear to have originated at this lime. The cobalt- 
I)ig?nent was not applied by a brush, but was blowm on through 
a tul)C, one end of w’hich was covered with fine muslin, in a rain 
of minute drops. 'Ihis ground was either carried over the whole 
piece so as to give the effect of a vibrating blue glaze- in which 
case it was generally covered with conventional designs pencilled 
in gn)und-up gold-leaf over the glaze — or panels were reserved 
in white on which floral designs were afterwards painted in 
on-glaze colours. 

In the same way the decoration in underglaze red was revived 
or re-introduced, and probably the finest pieces of this ware, as 
of so mar\y others in our great European collections, date only 
from the beginning of the i8th century. Eggshell w'ares and 
[uerced or reticulated pieces were made to great perfection, and 
the coloured glazes in light green, turquoise, purple and black 
(see Plate VII.) reached their height. The early glazes of this 
type appeared in Sung times(see above), but on the finely prepared 
K’ang-hi wares much more striking and brilliant colour effects 
were obtained. As in old limes, for the production of some of 
these glazes a departure was made from the general Chinese 
methods. 'I’he vessels were first fired to the “ biscuit ” state, 
and then soft alkaline glazes coloured with copper or mangane.se 
were fired over them at a much lower temperature so as to give 
the “ peacock -blue,” “ kingfisher- green ” and “ aubergine- 
purple ” glazes. Many varieties of single-coloured glazes were 
made by covering a white glazed piece with on-glaze colour, and 
in this way new shades of coloured glaze, such as the coral-reds 
( Plate VII . ), were obtained . The various brown or bronze-coloured 
grounds, so well known in the so-called “ Batavian ” porcelain, 
w'('rc obtained by coating the piece with a slip of some ochreous 
clay under the usual white glaze. Even these methods do not 
exhaust the fertile resources of the potters of this period, for they 
carried on concurrently the style of decoration in overglaze 
colours, first in the schemes characterized by the predominance 
of a vivid green enamel {famille verte ; see Plate VIII.), and finally, 
in the i8th century, in the schemes in which rose, pink and 
purple colours predominate {famille ros€\ sec Plate VIII.). It 
is probable that these latter colours, which owe their tint to gold, 
were introduced into China from Europe, but the Chinese em- 
ployed them whole-heartedly, until in fact they largely ousted 
all the earlier types of colour decoration. 

During the reign of Yung-Cheng (1723*1735) the diverse 

* It is of interest to note that' the “Delft ” of Holland, also a 
product of the I 7 tb and early i8lh centuries, makes the nearest 
approacli in quality to the blue and white porcelain of the Chinese. 
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styles seem to have been finally struggling for mastery. Yung- 
Cheng was an ardent collector of ancient Chinese porcelains, 
and he sent to King-te-chen specimens of the most ancient 
wares, whether of pottery or porcelain, to be reproduced, while 
at the same time he and his court patronized the wares in foreign 
styles and colours (Japanese and European). 

The struggle continued practic^ly to the end of the i8th 
century, but in spite of certain brilliant inventions, such as the 
‘ iron-rust ” and “ tea-dust ” glazes of the reign of K’ien-lung 
m harmony with old Chinese effects, what we must regard as 
the inferior decorative style triumphed, and we see the gradual 
disappearance of the ancient methods in favour of (1) wares of 
a beautiful white body decorated only with on-glaze colours, 
principally those of the famille rose, and (2) a very large produc- 
tion of inferior wares, made in European shapes and decorated 
with on~glazc painting and gilding to .suit the European taste 
of the 18th century. 

This “ armorial ” china, so much of which was once foolishly 
^scribed to Lowestoft, has little to commend it. The material 
IS seldom of the best quality, and the Chinese rendering of 
European arms and crc.sts, or stiff copies of ICuropean engravings 
surrounded by quasi-oriental borders of diaper, &c., docs nothing 
to recommend it. A great deal of this ware, though manu- 
factured at King-te-chen, was decorated at Canton, and tlie 
school of pottery decorators founded there by reason of this 
export trade also produced a certain number of pieces in pure 
Chinese taste, especially some of the ruby-backed plates and 
dishes and the small cups and saucers decorated wdth deftly- 
painted designs of cocks, peonies, &c. 

It must be pointed out that the great change implied in the 
replacement of patterns painted in blue under the glaze by 
those painted in colours over the glaze profoundly influenced 
the style of painting. In the earlier wares the treatment is 
bold and vigorous as becomes true pottery colour, and the 
softening of the colour by the melting glaze adds to the artistic 
charm of the result. Painting on a fired glaze is like painting 
on glass— fine lines, delicate drawing, and skilful stippling or 
cross-hatching are just as natural in this method as they are 
impossible or uncertain in the other. Naturalism of rendering 
takes the place of conventional decorative treatment, and elabo- 
rate minuteness of finish supplants the broad freedom of direct 
brushwork. During the i8th century the same leaven was at 
work on the porcelains of China and of ICurope, the East in- 
fluenced the West, and the West in its turn bore down the East. 
If Chinese porcelain remained superior to its European counter- 
feits, it was because the Chinaman was still the better potter 
and had a longer tradition of decorative art behind him. 

There is little to be said of Chinese porcelain during the 19th 
century. The European demand was practically killed by the 
growth of porcelain works at home, and the imperial patronage, 
so great a factor in the production of artistic wares, was fitful 
and uncertain. Tao-Kwang (1821-1850) gave some attention 
to porcelain, and the pieces made for him and marked “SAm- 
ie-fang ” are valued by collectors. The so-called Peking bowls 
of his reign (made of course at King-t^-chen) are also of repute. 
But the political difficulties of China left little leisure for the 
cultivation of the arts ; the successive wars with France and 
England served only to scatter the splendid wares of the past 
(see the Mus6e Chinoise at Fontainebleau), and during the reign 
of the next emperor Hien-feng (1851-1861) the T’aipings ovS*- 
ran the province of Kiang-si and destroyed King-te-chen and 
its factories. Since then the town has been rebuilt and is once 
again producing Chinese porcelain. Tempted doubtless by the 
high prices now paid in Europe and Amen^ for examples of the 
Chinese porcelains of the i8th century, modern copies of the 
single-coloured, sang de boeuf, flamhe and other glazes are being 
made, while the highly prized “ hawthorn ” jars and black-ground 
vases are receiving the same undesirable attention. 

Materials and Manufacture of Chinese Porcelain. -^T ot many 
centuries after its first appearance Chinese porcelain differed from 
everv other known snf>ri«.u nf i ... . 


" , v^uiutsse porceiam ciinerea irom 

every other known spMies of pottery both in its material and its 
manufacture. While the pottery of all other countries was generaUy 
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made of coloured clays mixed only with sand or broken shards 
and fired at a comparatively low temperature, Cluuese porce^n 
was comi>oundcd from the purest white clays, sand and fusible 
rock ; it was glazed with fusible rock, and it was so hard tired that 
the entire mass became vitnficd and translucent. The gorm of the 
manufacture lay in the dLscovciy of large masses of primary clay 
(kdohn) mixed with finely -ground lcls])athiL rock (petuntse), both of 
w’hich were cm efullv washed, levigated and purified. ^ h^ X 
Chinese porcelain varied from time to time within wide limits, but, 
broadly speaking, it always consi.sts of purified kaolin, petuntse and 
quartz (sand), mixed m various pro])ortion.s. sometimes with addi- 
tional mgredicuts, according to the tiuaUty o I ware desired hor tlic 
glaze the purest and rh'aiiest portions of the felspathic rock (petuntse) 
were selected and mixed with lime all being ground to fine ])owden 
The hme causes the glaze to melt at n lower tt'm]>erature than would 
be necessary lor iietuiitse alone. The lime also gives the Chinese 
glazes their luscious softness o( aspect and the faint greenish or 
bluish tone, while it enabled them to rec eive tht‘ later decorations in 
pik^il-up enamels, imfiossible on the harder liuroiu'an porcelain 
glazes ot the jHth century. The finely -prepared glaze was applied 
to the clnv ve.ssels, before thev had been tired, either by dipping, 
bv painting, or by lusulllation ; and then glazi* ami body were 
filed together at a very high temperature. F or eerbyn glazes - 
tuniuoise, purple, cS'C. which were not of the fi'lspathic type, the 
vessels were first fin*d to the " bi.scuit " state, and the glazes wero 
then ainilied and tired at a much lower temperature- -the usual 
practice ol the iiottei.s of othe.i countries. When painted wares m 
blue and retl were first introduced, the necessary pigments wtM'e 
painted on the ]ueces before firing, the glaze was applied over them, 
and then all was finished at one and the same firing. ith the 
enamel colours the piece was first fired as above de.scribed, and the 
fusible colours were then painted on the glaze, which was ol course 
hke glass. .\ secoiul tiring at a lower temperature tused these on- 
glaze colours to the ware, hbr infonnotion on ('hincse materials 
and methods the reader is referred to the hdters of IV^re d Etitr«x*olles 
in the collection of Jesuit h'ttcrs \yU.ow’na.i> Jxttrcs cdipantcs et curieuse^. 
The English reader will laid reliable lianslaUons of the cssenbal jiarts 
in liuslieirs Oriental Ccianiw , tr/, Dillon’s Port elaiv , and nurtoii s 
History of Portclain. 1 .ntor mforinntion will be found in Brongniart .s 
JyaiU des art'f (t^amiqueSy especially in the .p'd edition, 1877 ; and 
in an article by G. Vogt, Pullctin de la Sa lite d' encouragement pour 

/’an/Mvsfiif wct/iona/c, April i^Kio, pp. .<) 3 o- 0 iz. 

Collei turns. The Franks collection in the British Museum ; ttc 
Victoria and Albert Museum, whore the lamous collection of Mr 
George Salting has for years beim displayed, together with the collec- 
tions belonging to the museum. Paris, the Cjraudicher coUecUon at 
the Louv're ; tiro collection at the Mu.see Guim<‘t ; the Sevies 
Museum, Fontainebleau, the Musee Chinotse. Dresden, ^le Pcnce- 
lain Collection— the oldest in Europe. Boston, the Museum of 
Fine Art.s. New York, the Metropolitan Museum containing the 
Garland and other collections, Washington, the Hqipisley collec- 
tion ; as well as magiiificcnt private collections, at the iiead ol which 
is that of the late W. T. Walters ol Baltimore. 

ElTr.KATURE. — The older European works on Chinese porcelain 
have been superseded by the later books. The following list contoins 
the best recent books: -S. W. Busliell, Oriental Ceramic Art (New 
York 1807 ; text separately 1890) : Chinese Porcelain before the 
present Dynasty (Pekin, 1886) ; Chinese Art, vol. ii. ; Victoria and 
Albert Museum Handbooks (lycjb) : Brongniart, Traite des arts 
ceramiqucs (3rd edition, with valuable supplements by Salv6tat 
1877) • Dillon, Porcelain (ngio) ; Sir A. W, Franks, Catalogue of 
Oriental Pottery and Porcelain (1878); Grandidier, La Crrarntgue 
chtnoisc (1S94); Griggs, Examples of 

Ilippislcy, Ceramic Arts in China (Smilhsoman Institute, Wa.shmg- 
ton, 1890); Hirth, Ancient Chinese Ponelain (Leipzig, 1888) 
Julien liistoire et fabrication de la porcelahic chinoise (Pans, ip/d . 
Meyer! Lung-thuan Yao, odcr alter Seladon Porzellan (Berlin, 18H0); 
Monkhouse, History of Chinese Ponelain (lyoi) ; O. du Sartel, La 
Ponelaine de Chine^Q^^ i88i) ; Burton, Peritf/ai w (iyoO) ; Bushel! 
and Lallan, The i ^fMv ^ollection in the Metropolitan Mu.seum of 
New York (i907>iMlijpAt^ 

EbROrEAN TO THE END OF THE i8tH CeNTURY 

Europe can share in the discovery of porcelain, the 

white and transluqilij pottery par excellence^ for when the first 
specimens oLChineaUporcelain were brought to Ivurope, perhaps 
as early as the 11th or 12th century, they excited the greatest 
wonder and admiration. Cairo was at this time the great mart 
for the exchange .ofKthe products of East and West, and from this 
centre porcelaintfi'werc sent into Europe. Nasir i Khosrau, 
the Persian traveler, who visited Old Cairo in a.d. 1035-1042, 
was evidently acquainted with Chinese porcelain, and he also 
speaks translucent ware made at Fostat (Old Cairo) which 
majPw^P%ve been the progenitor of the glassy porcelains of 
EersiiiaMPlIB'a-s of those made in Italy during the 15th and 16th 
cenlMTiffs f* «A-r> . 1171 the famous Saladin sent from Cairo a 
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present of forty pieces of Chinese porcelain to the sultan of 
Babylon ; and from that time onwards we have frequent records 
of pieces of this exotic pottery finding their way into the ^easuries 
of European princes. With the renewed attention paid to the 
potter’s art in Europe after the 14th century, it was but natural 
tliat efforts should be made to imitate a material so mysterious 
and beautiful- But knowledge of Chinese materials and methods 
was nil, and for a further two centuries all that Europe niaiiu- 
factured in the shape of tianslucent pottery was the artificial 
porcelain made with glass, which can only be looked upon a.s a 
substitute for true porcelain. In Italy during the 16th ccntuips 
and in France during the centur>^ from 1670 to 1770 roughly, 
this artificial porcelain was made and developed. AtMeis.sen m 
Saxony the famous Bdttger made a true pori'elain from materials 
analogous to the Chinese' about 1710*1712, and this manufacture 
was pursued in Germany, Au.stria imd elsewhere m ICurope 
(even in France, the home of the artificial glassy porcelain, after 
1770), so tluit by the end of the 18th century, when Chinese 
porcelain had reached and passed its zenith, the miinufacture of a 
similar material was well established in Europe, and the glassy 
porcelains had been generally abandoned. Ibe only country 
which offered any departure from this geneml rule was Ei^dand. 
The earliest English porcelains were derived from tlie hrench, 
and, like them, owed their translucence to the use of glas.s. Efforts 
were made at Jdymoulh and at Bristol (1 75^“^ 7^0 introduce 
the manufacture of porcelain, like the Chinese and its German 
counterparts, but these failed and the English potters fmall>' 
invented a third kind of porcekun, in which calcined ox-hones 
were added to the clay and ground rock to give a white trans- 
lucent porcelain capable ot rec.eiving any form of decoration. 
This distinctivelv jCnglish porcelain, perfected about ihoo, is not 
only the principiU kind made in England in our own times, but 
its manufacture has been adopted, to sonie extent in France, 
Germany and Sweden, as well as in the United States. 

It is impossible to describe these various efforts of iiuropean 
potters without a I'ertain amount of overlapping, for during the 
18th century all the three kinds of European porcelain were 
struggling for supremacy. It is advisable, therefore, to keep 
clearly in mind which kind of porcelain is in question, lor many 
problems of manufacture and decoration are absolutely deter- 
mined by the nature of the materials. 

If wc could trust to documentary evidence alone, the earnest 
European porcelains were made at Venice in 1470, and again 
in 1519 ; while we also read of its manufact.ure at Ferrara in 
1561.^ Unfortunately, documcntaiy^ evidence alone is not 
conclusive, and the first European porcelain, known from actu^ 
specimens as well as by documentary evidence was that made 
at laorcnce in the lalxiratory of Francesco de Medici between 
T 575 and 1 585. Specimens of this rare porcelain are to be found 
only in great museums and private collections, where they rank 
among our chief ceramic treasures. They show dearly that the 
Florentine potters never fully mastered their difiicuU material, 
for the ware is always imperfect and compares indifierently in 
whiteness and translucence with fine porcelain, while the gkize 
is neither smoothly melted nor free from defects. Obviously 
the effect of Chinese blue and white porcelain was aimed at, the 
decorations, reminLscent of the style of the Persian 








pot-painters, being executed in cobalt blue alone 
These rare and interesting pieces bear distinctive 
marks ; for at their period the use of painters’ 
marks or monograms had become fairly general 
on artistic pottery in Europe. One of the best 
known marks is the “ palle ” or balls of the 
arms of the Medici family, bearing the letters 
“F'MMEI> II.” for “Franciscus Medici Magnus ^ JL A 
Etruriae Dux II.” ; while other pieces have a Florentine 
rude rejMresentation of the Great Dome of Florence potter smark. 

and the fetter “ F\” . 

Fortunately, too, besides the few specimens of Florentine 
porcelain that have survived to our day a manuscript has been 

1 See Drake, Sir W., Venetian Ceramics; and Davillier, Baron Ch., 
Les Origines de la porcelatne en Europe. 
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found in the Magliubechian Library at Florence which states 
that the paste was composed of 24 parts of sand, 16 of a glass 
(powdered rock crystal 10 Eind soda 8), and 12 parts white earth 
of Faenza. To 12 parts of this mixture 3 parts of the kaolinic 
clay of Vicenza were to be added, and the pieces glazed with 
a lead glaze, or sometimes with the tin-enamel of the Italian 
faience maker. Wc are in the presence, therefore, of a material 
unlike Chinese porcelain in every respect, the Florentine porce- 
lain being the first of a long line of Jiuropean porcelains the 
artistic qualities of which were obtained by mixing a large 
quantity of glass with a small quantity of clay, so tliat they 
may almost be regarded as a species of glazed and painted glass. 
The technical methods used in their manufacture and decoration, 
however, were those of the potter and not of the glass maker. 

With the <leath of Francesco de’ Medici in 1587 it seems prob- 
able that this wonderful innovation came to an untimely end, 
and we hear no more of porcelain in 1 taly for more than a century . 
During this century (1587-1687) there can be no doubt that 
efforts were made all over Europe to discover the secret of 
porcelain manufacture ; but the first reliable date we can point 
to is 1673, when Louis f*oterat, a faience maker of Rouen, 
obtained a privilege from the French king for the manufacture 
of porcelain in that town. The Rouen porcelain in turn ceased 
with the death of Potcrat in 1696. Authentic specimens are 
extant in the: shape of salt-cellars, mustard pots and some few 
vases, the latter of considerable size. The pieces arc usually 
decorated in blue with patterns in the Rouen style and were 
evidently painted by an expert faience painter. In composi- 
tion, the porcelain of Rouen, like that of Florence, was of the 
artificial or glassy type, and shortly afterwards a similar ware 
made its appearance at the faience 
^1^ works of St Cloud near Paris, and at 
•yV various works in the city of Paris. 

/LJ Well-known pieces, bearing the marks 

J[ V shown, formerly supposed to be 

Paris Potters- marks. s^cime^ of French 

porcelain anfl the work of Poterat at 
Rouen, are probably experimental pieces made in Paris after 
the date of Poterat’s discovery, as they differ in important 
particulars from his ware. 

Once firmly established in France, this manufacture, under 
the patronage of the French court or of some great French 
noble, rapidly assumed a position of importance. The works 
at St Cloud received letters-patent from Louis XIV. in 1696, 
and the manufacture was continued there down to 1773. 'J'he 
appearance of the St Cloud porcelain is very characteristic, for 
- though the paste has a yellowish tinge it is of fine 

quality with a clear and brilliiuit gkize. The first 
efforts appear to have consisted in frank imitations 
nil of the much-prized Oriental wares, and white pieces 

T decora ted only with branches of flowering plum 

in relief, or pieces modelled with imbricated or 
St Cloud scale pattern or with delicate flutings, were made, 

^mark ^ The earliest colour decoration was naturally in 

■ under-glaze blue, and while quasi-oriental designs 
were largely used, the commonest feature is the prevalence 
of painted borders like those used on the faience of Rouen 
and St Cloud. At a later date decoration in over-glaze colours 
and gilding was also employed, and though the ware never 
reached to such a pitch of excellence as that of the Royal Manu- 
factory at S<ivres, the St Qoud porcelain is one of the most 
distinctive French porcelains of the i8th century. ^ 

German Porcelains . — While the glassy porcelains of France 


S*c 

T 

St Cloud 
Potter's 
mark. 


were being developed at St Cloud, success of a more permanent 
order was reached in Germany. Augustus the Strong, elector 
of Saxony (1670-1733), had formed an extensive collection of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelains, still to be seen in the Dresden 
Museum, and he had established experimental pottery works, 
bringing skilled potters from Holland and elsewhere. His chief 
investigators appear to have been Tschimhaus and B6t^er, 
both alchemists, and it was the gloiy of the latter to be the first 
European to produce a porcelain like the Chinese, both in the 


nature of its materials, and in the appearance of its paste and 
gl^e. It may be surmised that Bother was guided toward 
this momentous discovery by information brought from Quna, 
though such an idea is always stoutly denied by German 
authorities, who, with pardonable pride, claim that Bottger at 
the age of twenty-four succeeded where all other European 
experimenters had failed. He was certainly working at the 
problems offered by the exotic wares of China, for his first pro- 
duction was an extremely hard redstone-ware — often erroneously 
called Bottger’s red porcelain ” — resembling the Chine.se 
“ boccaros ” or red teapots of the Yi-hsing potteries. He had 
been anticipated in this direction by Dwight of Fulham, but 
the red pottery of Bottger was so intensely fired that it became 
dense enough to be cut and polished by the lapidary as if it were 
a piece of jasper or carnclian. It was first offered for sale at the 
Leipzig fair of 1710, and for many years it enjoyed great popu- 
larity, as well as the undesirable honour of wide imitation. At 
the same time (1710) Bottger exhibited a few crude specimens 
of greyish -white porcelain. Imperfect pieces were on sole in 
1713, and by 1716 its manufacture was definitely established, 
though the pieces were still far from perfect. Bottger died in 
1719, having had the rare fortune, in his short and eventful life, 
to establish in Europe the manufacture of true porcelain. 

The life of Bottger reads like a page of romance, and the 
story of the subsequent development of porcelain manufacture 
throughout the German empire is hardly less romantic. When 
the importance of Bottger s discowry was recognized, he and 
his workmen were removed from Dresden to the Albrechtsburg, 
a fortress situated at MeLssen some 16 m. away, so that the 
manufacture could be conducted with the greatest secrecy. All 
concerned were practically state prisoners, and this extreme 
rigour doubtless defeated the end in view, for workmen escaped 
from time to time, and professing, more or less truthfully, a 
knowledge of the manufacture, found patrons among the German 
princes all eager to gain reputation as experimenters in the new 
art of porcelain. Some of these wandering “ Arcanists,” like 
Ringler and Hunger, and the men who leamt from them, travelled 
all over the empire, and the following list of dates will show 
how porcelain factories sprang up from the parent factory at 
Meissen : — 


Meissen .... 17T0 St Petersburg , . 1744 

Vienna 1718 Berlin .... 1750 

Ansbacli . . . .1718 N ymphenburg . . 1758 

Bayreuth .... 1720 Ludwigsburg . . 1758 


-Although the factory which was founded at Meissen 
as a result of Bottger’s discovery remained on its old site until 
1863, the porcelain made there has been commonly known as 
Dresden porcelain ; probably because Dresden was the seat of 
the Saxon court, and the enterprise was conducted at the ex- 
jjense of the electors of Saxony. So jealously were the secrets 
of this factory guarded that when Napoleon, the master of 
Europe, sent Brongniart to investigate the methods in use at 
Meissen in 1812, the elector of Saxony had to release Steinauer, 
the director, from his oath of secrecy before he would explain 
the processes. Meissen porcelain, therefore, affords us the best 
example by which we may follow the changes of fashion and 
taste that governed the styles of porcelain decoration in Europe 
during the i8th century. The early Meissen porcelain was made 
from the kaolin found at Aue, near Schneeberg, and while there 
is no mention of any other material, we may be sure that clay 
and felspathic rock, analogous to the Chinese kao 4 in and 
iun~ts€, were obtained from the same quarries, and were used 
together. Until after the death of Bottger in 1719 it cannot 
be said that the venture was more than a succis d'estime. The 
specimens preserved in the Dresden Museum show that the 
pieces were generally thick in substance and clumsy in shape, 
being often made from the moulds that had been designed for 
Bdttger’s red-stoneware. Naturally enough these early examples 
were inspired by Chinese models, both in shape and decoration. 
As at St Cloud, white pieces with modelled decoration were 
common. Unlike the contemporary French glassy porcelains, 
the decorations in under-glaze blue were veiy imperfect, the 
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blue colour being much run and blistered ; and when attempts 
were made at decoration in enamel colours (i.f. colours fired on 
the finished glaze) the result was unsatisfactory, as, owing to 
the refriictory nature of the hard felspathi(' material, these colours 
frequently scaled off. The later success of the Meissen factory 
must be attributed to Herold or Hdroldt (who joined the staff 
in 1720 as a colour maker and painter), and to Kandlcr,a sculptor, 
who came to the works in 1731. In the hands of these two men 
the foniis and decorati()ns, still largely based on Chinese and 
Japanese models, assumed a definitely Kiiropean style, while 
the composition of the body and the glaze, and the application 
of colours and gold, were brought to perfection. Herold was 
appointed director of the works a few years after 1720, and 
retained that post until 1765, while Kandler was chief modelltir 
from 1731 to 1775. The years from 1730 (when the work de- 
finitely emerged from its experimental stage) to J775 (when 
Kandier died) mark the most distinctive period of the Meissen 
porcelain. In the estimation of collectors also tlie Meissen 
porcelain of this period is the most valuable, and genuine ex- 
amples of Alt-M eissoi command high prices in the salt* rooms, 
especially in (lermany. This appreciation was quite as apparent 
in the i8th centur}^ for bv 17 |o Meissen porcelain had won the 
gn^atest renown in Europe, and was actually exported by way 
of (Constantinople over tlic Mahommedan countries of the Nearer 
ICast. it is frequently described by contemporary writers as 
being far superior to the porcelain of China, atul so great was 
its vogue between 1 740 and 1750 that as many as 700 workmen— 
a largo number for those days — wore employed, and the industry 
brought large profits as well as great reputation to the Saxon 
court. ICacb year saw some fresh departure from the original 
inspiration of the work, some fresh innovation of ICuropean 
style in design. After 1730 the rude reproductions of (Chinese 
forms and decorations in wliite or blue and white wore replaced 
by imitations of the Imari porcelains, especially those decorated 
in the style of Kakiemon. Here Meissen was running a race 
with Chantilly in setting the fashion for the dainty decorations 
in red and green and gold which spread in time to all the porcelain 
factories of Europe. (Iradiially European fnaUfs became pre- 
dominant. The simj)le oriental forms were replaced by dis- 
tinctively ICuropoan shape.s with architectural mouldings, 
handles and feet. Instead of the dainty Japanese patterns, 
we perceive the gradual introduction of “ Rococo ” scroll-work 
(as interpreted by the (xermaus) lo form a framework or lH)rder 
for miniature-like paintings of landscapes, ruins, figure-subjects, 
hunting scenes, iS:c., executed in the limited palette of on-glazc 
colours then available. Further evidence of the departure from 
oriental influence is to be found in the numerous “ armorial ” 
services produced between 1730 and 1740 ; and at the same 
period we find the first appearance of a style of decoration that 
has persisted to our own times, as a means of passing off pieces 
with small flaws in body or glaze, by hiding them among sprays 
of naturalistic flowers, with an occasional fly or some other 
winged creature thrown with seeming artlessness over the surface 
of the piece. This idea, though it seems to have been first used 
at Meissen, was so useful to the potter that it became general, 
and a device originally adopted to Q<#ver faults of manufacture 
was elevated into a distinct stvf&^ftAcSfc^ration by later European 
factories {e.g, Strassburg, NiediW'ilC, &c.). 

The talents of Kandler wfitflapplied in ambitious but un- 
satisfactory attempts to prodilOA life-sized figures of the twelve 
apostles, an equestriiin stat<lcOi>f Augustus the Strong of heroic 
proportions, and many m 04 ils of animals intended for the 
decoration of the Japanese palace at Dresden. Many of these 
latter are to be .seen in the Dresden Museum, and create an 
unfavourable impression of the taste of their period. The fame 
of Kandler is better perpetuated (see example, Plate IX.) by the 
little statuettes and ^oups of figures and animals that flowed 
in a steady stream frc«n his facile hand ; for though these figures 
have prettiness rather than grace, and flair rather than style, 
they are mstinct with the spirit of the middle i8th century, and 
were eagerly imitated or boldly copied at every factory in Europe. 
Only in the biscuit porcelain figures of Sevres, and in some few 


of the portrait figures of Derby, do we find anything artistically 
superior. These Meissen statuettes look their best when they 
arc simply in white ; many arc grotesque and ugly, and the colour 
decorations are usually in very pour taste, the harsh, shining 
colours contrasting unpleasantly with the pronounced while of 
the porcelain. 

Mention must be made of the use of modelled flowers at 
Meissen. Originating in the simple application of modelled 
brandies of prunus, &c. in imitation of the white porcelains of 
Fu-kien, the method developed until we get not only the 
characteristic “ May-flower decoration (see example, Ifiatc IX,), 
but also itidepcndent sprays and bouquets modelled in porcelain 
and coloured with the utmost mechanical precision. It is not 
quite clear whether this production of porcelain flowers was 
first perfected at Meissen or at Vincennes,* but it was largely 
practised at both places. 

Toward the end of this period, vases, candelabra, mirror-frames 
and clock cases were modelled in the most outre rococo forms 
with applied scrolls, shells and flowers. These pieces had their 
modelled details picked out in gold and colours, while the success 
of the P rench styles of decoration is still further shown by the 
cof)ies of Watteau figures and groups on the more important 
vases, dishes and plates. Frederick the (Ireat made sad havoc 
with the prosperity of Meissen during the Seven Years’ War. 
He looted the factory both in 1759 and 1761, and is said on the 
latter f>ccasion to have carried away to Berlin bolli models, 
working moulds and many workmen. 'J*his misfortune marks 
the end of the most distinctive Meissen porcelain, for after this 
time Sevres became the most important porcelain factory in 
Europe, and the later productions of Meissen were, for the most 
part, German versions of the styles initiated at the Frent^h ro\-al 
factory. From 1764 to 1774 Dietrich, a painter, was at lire head 
of affairs, while a Frenclitnan named Acier succeeded Kandler. 
Thev introduced the neo-classical st>'l(‘, which was spreading like 
a blight all over Europe, and this dej)arlurc was pcrleeted under 
the directorship of Count Marcolini (1774-J814), when Meissen, 
fallen from its high esBite, was content to follow tlie lead of 
Sdvres. 

After the Marcolini period there is nothing to be said of 
Meissen. The old productions of the fa<'tory had become valuable, 
and the custom of reproducing them, marks included, was adopted. 
Such a practice was not likely to lead to further progress, and, 
though the factory was removed from its old site in the 
Albrechtsburg in 1863, it cannot be said to have added anything 
to the progress of European porceltun during 
the 19th century. 

During the initiatory period the " Dresden " 
pieres bore the monogram “ A. K,” interlaced 
(Augustus Rex), and between 1712 and 1716 
pieces intended for sale and not for the use «• Dresden ” Totter s 
of the court were marked with the sign of mark. 

Aesculapius (a snake twining round a staff.) 

P'roin about 1720 two crossed swords, j)ainted in blue under the glaze, 
with or without accompanying .stiirs, crosses, &c., formed the general 
mark, but the mark has becn 'ao often used on other porcelains that, 
in itself, it is of slight value as a means of identilication. 

Vienna . — The first mention of the manufacture of porcelam in 
Vienna occurs in 171H, when a Dutchman, Claude du Paquior, 
was granted a patent. He had secured two runaways from 
Meissen, Stolzel and Hunger, yet little progress was made until 
after 1 744, when the factory was bought by the empress Maria 
Theresa. At first the traditional styles of Meissen were cont inued, 
but the characteristic Viennese porcelain was produced after 
1785. In this ware figure -painting, rich ground colours and 
elaborate gilding are associated in an unmistakeable manner. 
Leithner, who was chemist and colour maker at this period, 
succeeded in producing a more extensive and brilliant palette 
of colours than was in use at any other European porcelain 
factory in the last quarter of the i8th century ; and the gilding 

1 A perfect tour de force in this inartistic style of work, preserved 
in the Dresden Museum and formerly attributed to Meissen, has 
been shown to be the work of Vincennes. See Gaz. des heaux-arts^ 
September 1904. 
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was rich and elaborate. Apart from its technical merits the ware 
has nothing to recommend it, for the styles of decoration showed 
pronounced neo-classical influence, and lacked the saving merits 
of the h'rcnch work in the same style. The works was clostjd in 
1864, on account (jf the heavy expenses, and collectors should 
be reminded that man)r spurious imitations, the product of small 
Viennese factories, are now to be found on the market. 

Berlin . — The first Berlin porcelain was made by W. Casper 
Wegeli, aided by workmen from other German factories, as 

W early as 1750. This business was unsuccessful and 
came to an end in 1757, but its productions are 
highly prized on account of their rarity. Success 
came when 1 ^'redcrick the Great brought 
wodemen, moulds and materials from Meissen 
in 1761, and, becoming proprietor of the works 
in 1763, founded the Royal Berlin Porcelain Manufactory. 
Though Meissen workmen and methods had been imported, and 
the Meissen style governed the earliest productions, Frederick's 
well-known penchant for l'>en(h art was doubtles.> respon- 
sible for the fact that tlv. rococo style of decoration was more 
determinedly followed here than elsewluTc in (iermany. The 
colour schemes of this ware are unusually simple, pieces being 
seldom decorated in more than three colours, while a rose- 
coloured enamel, a favourite colour with the great J^’rederick, 
is quite characteristic, 'i'he Royal Berlin I'actory passed under 
a cloud in the tn>ubled condition of the Prussian monarchy 
during the early yc.;rs‘ of th.! if;th centur}', and down to 18} o 
it wa.s content to follow in the wake of Sevres like most of 
the other European factories. Since about the year 1S80, 
how^'ver, it has developed into the most scientific of European 
porcelain works, and it was heie that Seger manuiactured his 
special porcelain, made to reproiluce the qualities of the finest 
JapancM* wc.res. In spite of this .scientific success it must be 
remarked that the late Berlin porcelain is artistically disappoint- 
ing, being too exuberant for our taste and recalling anything 
rather than porcelain in its treatment. 

Minor German FaLiorics . — It is unneces.sary to clc.scribt- the pro- 
ductions ol all the German porcelain works of the i«tli century, lor 
not only is there a strong familv likeness, but all the yorks aimed at 
producing pieces eoinparable with those of Meissen, Vienna or Berlin. 
In every case the industry was established under the })atronage or 
at tlie direct charge of princes or great nobles, anxious to emulate 
the success r>f the elector of Saxony or the king of Prussia, and 
generally the cntt'rprise tann* to an end with the death of a ])atron 
or fromTiis unwillingness to sustain the continued drains upon his 
I mr.se. 

'I’he faclorv at llbthst was .start<-d about 1720 by wanderers from 
Meissen, but’ it was only carried to a successful issue through the 
patronage of the archbishop-elector of Main/ after i 74 ^* 1 h^’ 

general style of Jibcli.sl is a jialpable imitation ol the contemporary 
ware.s of Meissen, but this factory was noted for its excellent figures 
and groups, especially thor>c m<«lelled by Melchior (1770-17S0). 

modelled, at Hbehst, more than three hundred figures, as well as 
many iiortrait merlalhons. "I he works came to an untimely end 
during the French invasion ol 

I'raiikenthal had a porcelain factory (founded by the Hannongs 
of Strassburg) in 175O, and j^atronized by Karl 'lhc*odor, elector 
palatine from 1762 to i7<)5* when the Frc*nch invasion put an end 
to it.s activities. Melchior, the .sculptor, came here from Hochst 
after T7«o, and elaborate pieces in the current styles of Sevres and 
Dresden were made. 

Nymphenburg, near Munich, had a factory which was made a royal 
factory in 1758 by l\lax Josc*ph 111 . of Bavaria. Jhe wn.re was of 
hue quality, but without special distinction. Melchior came on here 
alx>ut i8no, remaining till his death in 1825 : his Nymphenburg 
figures are as highly esteemed as those he modelled at Hochst and 
Frankenthal. In the early years of the lyth century elaborate 
painting became the rule here, as at the other roval factories, and 
copies were made on porcelain of some of the famous paintings in the 
Munich galleries. The works is still in existence, in the hands of a 
private company, who unfortunately sell many reproductions of the 
rfith-centurv wares. , . r ^ 

Ludwigsburg, some o m. from Stuttgart, had a porcelain factory 
from 1758 to 1824, liberally .subsidized by the dukes of Wurttemberg. 
Highly-finished painting was the rule at this factory, and because 
the ware bore a crown as one of its marks, it has rather foolishly been 
called " Kronenberg ” porcelain. , * ^ « *1 

Fiirstenberg was the factory patronized by the dukes of Bninswiclc. 
Experiments were made as early as 1746, but little ware was pr^ 
duced before 1770. Fiirstenberg set itself to imitate all the best- 


known styles of the day, and its only distinctive productions are its 
" biscuit statuettes and medallions. The factory reminined in 
operation until 1888, but as the moulds were then sold by auction, 
imitations of the old pieces are now common. 

Other iSth'Century German factories were tho.se of Fulda, Bay- 
reulli, Cas.sel, Ansbach, Kloster-Veiksdorf, Walleiidorf and Limbacn. 

Mention must al.so be made of the work of ctTt.iin famous 
decorators, like Bottengruber and PreussltT, who decorated both 
German and oriental pieces ; while Busch, the canon of Hilde.sheim, 
produced effects like fine engraving by etching the glaze with a 
diamond and rubbing black colour into the lines. 

While France and Germany were each developing their own 
particular type of porcelain, it was only natural that the 
kings and princes of other countries should strive to emulate 
them in the manufacture of this still rare and higfily esteemed 
form of pfittery. Naturally, perhaps, the countries to the north 
and cast seem to have been influenced most by German methods, 
whilst tho.se to the south and west followed the French example. 

Holland. — 'I’he earliest Dutch factories were started as early as 
1704, first at Weesp near Amsterdam, and afterwards at c 5 ude 
Loosdrecht. 'I'hc mark of this factory occurs as M : O. L., or M. o. L. 
After 1782 the works was removed to Nieuwe Amstel, but the 
" Amstel " porcelain came to an end with the French inva.sion. The 
ware resembled the German luilh in material and decoration. The 
best porcelain made in Hollancl was jiroduced at a factory at the 
Hague, founded some time after 1775. 'I'liere is a choice collection 
of this ware in llie Gemeente Museum at the Hague. No i)orcclain 
apj^cars to have been made in Holland after about 1810 until i8yo 
or later. 

Denmark . — It has been stated that porcelain of the German type 
was made in CojK'nhagen as early as 17.U, hut there is no definite 
record of the production of true"])orcelain until about 1772, when 
potters, modellers and painters from some of ilie German works 
founded the enterprise which was taken over by King Christian VIT. 
in 177Q and converted into a royal factor>^ Fostered by the king’s 
j)atronage, fine jxireelain of pronouncedly (ierman style was largely 
made down to the end of tlie iSth century. The collection in the 
castle of Ro.senburg contains many exarajile.s of the work of this 
l>eriod. In the early years of the iqth century the Empire style of 
decoration was adopted, and the artistic influence of Sevres became 
paramount. Large sums of money were continually required from 
the crown to maintain the e.stablishment until, in 18O7, it was sold 
into private hands to get rid of an encumbrance. The subsequent 
new-birth of the existing royal Copenhagen porcelain works mu.st 
be noted in the next .section. 

Sweden . — The hi.story of Swedish porcelain in the l8ih century is 
connected with the factories at Rdrstrand and Maricberg, both in the 
environs of Stockholm, l entative experiments were made at both 
tlu\se places before 1 760, but these came to an end hy the close of the 
i8lh century, though the Rorstraml works was reo])ened .some fifty 
years ago and will be subsequently referred to. The Swedish porce- 
lains were of two kinds, one a true felspalhic porcelain like the 
(k-Tuian, and the other a glassy ])orct:lain resembling that made at 
Mennccy in France. It is interesting to note that the decorative 
styles in both cases are di.stinctly French in character. 

7 r/r.«. 92 a.— Peter the Great is .said to have projected a porcelain 
factory at the sugge.stion of his ally .Augu.stus the Third of Saxony, 
but the scheme* was not carried into execution until the days of the 
empwess I'.li/abeih. Catherine II. subsidized the work in jirodigal 
fashion, but although she brought over French artists, the Russian 
j)orcelain more closely resembles its German than its French proto- 
type. In the early years of the loth century the imperial Russian 
factory followed the example of Sevres in producing costly dinner 
services and extravagant vases of large dimensions. 

Small independent factories were started in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow: one bv an Englishman named Gardner alxiut 1780, and 
another bv A. I'bpoff. Besides producing ordinary table ware these 
Moscow factories sent forth a considerable number of statuettes, 
the most interesting being those representing Russian peasant tyjics. 

Huncarv . — The one Hungarian porcelain factory of note is that at 
Herend, which was founded about 1830 by Moritz Fischer. At this 
factory copies of oriental porcelain were made that have deceived 
many collectors, though the pieces are usually impressed with the 
word “ Herend ” in llie paste. 

Switzerland . — Little porcelain has been produced in Switzerland, 
and considering the geographical position of the country it seems 
natural that porcelain of the German type should have been made at 
Zurich and of the French type at Nyon on the I.ake of Geneva, but 
these productions are of no particular importance. 

French Porcelains . — The beginnings of French porcelain at 
Rouen and St Cloud have already been mentioned, as they 
preceded Bottger^s discovery of true porcelain j but as nothing 
was known in France of the methods and materials used by the 
German porcelain makers, the artificial or glassy porcelain held 
sway in France through the greater part of the i8th century. 
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Tlie next important factory after St Cloud was that founded 
at Chantilly about 1725 under the patronage of the Prince 
de Conde^ an enthusiastic collector of Chinese and Japanese 
porcelains. One distinctive feature of the Chantilly porcelain 
is its imitation of the Japanese Imari wares of the 17th century, 

especially those bearing deli- 
cate patterns in the Kakiemon 
style. This imibition was not 
confined to the decoration 

T 11. . 1 Ti . I alone, but great efforts were 

Lille and Chantilly Potters’ marks. 1 u. j j 

made to reproduce the de- 
lirious tender whiteness of the original ware, by covering the 
body of the soft porcelain with a coating of the tin -enamel 
used by the French faience makers. Similar imitation of the 
Kakiemon style of decoration became the rage all over ICurope, 
and was largely followed at Meissen and in England as well as 
in France ; but no European imitations equalled those of the 
famous Chantilly ware. 

Other porcelain factories were started at Mennecy-Villeroy 
and at Lille, but the most important French factory was that 
founded at Vincennes about 1740, not only brrausc ol the many 
beautiful pieces produced there, but also because the works 
was taken under the direct patroi^agc of the king in 1753 and was 
transferred to Sevres in 1756, becoming ultimately the most 
important porcelain fiictory in Furope. 

Fortunately we have documentary information of the exact 
composition of the artificial porc(*lain* {f^dfr tefuiie) of Sevres, and a 
hnet acc(}unt of its manuiacture will serve to explain how all the 
glassy jiorcelains ol Europe were made, llie potter commenced by 
]>reparing a glass or frit, melting together pure sand, alum, sea-salt, 
gypsum, soda and nitre. Tlie clear jiortions ol litis frit were powdered 
find washed with hoiliiift water, and the working clay was compounded 
[»V adding to such powdered frit a small quantity of chalky clay or 
marl and'sometimes ])ure chalk as well. This mixture was ground in 
water until the fluid w'as as fine as ert'am, and it was then boiled 
to a thick paste which was so little plastic in itself that black soajt 
or parchment size was added to it to give it enough plasticity for 
the workman to bo able to shape it. N'ases and other pieces were 
made from this paste by pressing cakes of it in plaster moulds of 
considoralile thickness. After pressing, the pieces were dried and 
were then either turned on a lathe or rubbed dow’n with sand paper 
to reduce them to sufficient thinness ; while handles, spouts or other 
ornaments in relief w'ore ajiplied with a lute of slip, as is customary 
wnth ev('ry other species of potte^y^ The fragile objects were then 
fired into wliat is know-n as the “biscuit ” condition; the most 
difficult ]>art of the wdiolc jirocess. During this firing the jiieees 
frerpieiitly w'ent out of shape because of the excessive shrinkage of 
the material and its tendency to soften as it approached the melting 
])oint of the frit. Consequently an elaborat<‘ system of “ propping ” 
the pieces had to be resorted I0, and even then a very large proportion 
became deformed. When the porcelain w’as drawn, from the oven 
after the first firing, the supports wore removed and the pieces wxne 
rublicd with sand to clean the surface, and were then coated with 
glaze by sprinkling w'lth a brush ; the glaze being a fusible glass verj’' 
rich in lead. The glaze coat w'as melted by retiring the piece at a 
lower temperature; and it was frequently neces.sary to repeat this 
process several times in order to get a j>erfectly even and brilliant 
result. The difficulties of such a process were enormous, and it 
was only by the financial support of wealthy patrons, or of the state, 
tliat such a method of manufacture wns ever carried on for any length 
of time. At its best the material is an exceedingly beautiful one, 
lending itself especially to decoration in on-glaze colours, and the 
pieces produced at Vincennes and at Sdvres, between 1745 and 1770 
or thertiabouts. form a distinct class by themselves. Skilful chemists 
like Hellot and Macquer were employed to direct the operations, 
and many beautiful ground coloura, .such as the famous pos-bteu, 
bleu dc foi, rose Pomf>adouf, pea-grech and apple-green were invented. 

Shfres Porcelains.— The forms of the Sevres porcelain are ex- 
ceedingly varied. Many of the older sliapes were designed by 
Duplessis, the king’s silversmith, and, as is perhaps natural, are 
more proper to metal than to pottery ; but the French glassy 
porcelain is such an artificial material in every respect that such 
a point should not be strained too far. Owing to the want of 
plasticity in the paste the pieces were always mode in moulds 
of plaster of Paris, while in many cases they were moulded in 
separate parts and these united together with metal screws or 
mounted in, bands of chased ormolu. Table services made for 
actual use were usually painted on a plain white ground with 
the full palette of on-glaze colours (or enamels) and much rich 
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gilding. The decorative pieces such as vases, candelabra, jar- 
dinieres, &c., were decorated in a much more sumptuous fashion 
by covering the greater part of the piece with a ground of one 
of the rich enamel colours previou.sly mentioned, reserving only 
panels in white on which deliaite miniature-like decorations of 
the most varied kind were subsequently painted and fired (see 
fig. 52 ; and examples of Sevres, Plate IX.). Such collections as 
the Wallace at Hertford House, or 
the Jones Bequest in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, show at once 
the variety and perlcction to which 
the work attiiined. 

This Sevres porcelain i.s entirely 
devoid of the broad decorative 
treatment and rich full colour of 
any of the great kinds of fine 
pottery or porcelain. Arti.stically 
considered, it has no place beside 
the triumphs of the ('hine.se or 
Persian potters, or of the Italian 
majolisls. its shapes are too 
formal, and are not sufficiently 
imbued with a sense of the quali- 
ties of the material. The ground 
colours defy every natural ten- 
dency of pottery colour for they 
are even, flawle.ss and mechanical, 
with none of the palpitating rich- 
ness that comes so naturally from 

thppottcr'.sprdrnsKC-s. 'J'he'paint- jj. S6vrps vasp; /><</« 

ings, whether of flowers, birds or tendte\ ‘green body an<l gilt 
figure-subjects, areextraordinarily mutation mounting. (\ it. tana 
skilful regarded as miniatures, but AlluTt Mu.svuin.) 
as examples of pottery decoration they cannot be compared to 
tlie swift, apparently careless, brushwork of the great masters 
of earlier limes. So pronounced w’us the demand of the period 
for smooth even finish that such ground (‘olours as gros-blcu and 
bleu de roi, where the colour naturally came varied and uneven, 
were subsequently decorated with small diapers or lines of gold 
in the lorm of (rtl de f>ertirix or vermiccUe, so as to produce a more 
regular and even effect. The most elaborate and costly of all 
the varieties of old Sevres is wKat is known as “ jt'wellod S(‘vres,‘’ 
which is richly sown with imitation jewels, such as turquoises, 
pearls and rubies, closely resembling the real stones. 'J’hcsc 
imitiition jewels were in every case set in beautifully cliased 
mountings of gold, and in the museum at Sevres are to be found 
examples of the punches and other tools used in making these 
mounts. On account of the enormous expen.se involved in the 
production of such cfistly triumphs of skill, examples of jewelled 
Sevres are rare even in the best collections, but the English 
student is fortunate in the fact that the Wallace collection 
contains a considerable number of them. 

Many reasons— the prestige attaching to a Royal Manufactory, 
the knowledge that the porcelain w'as produced regardless of 
cost, the mechanical perfection of its colours, gilding and decora- 
tion, as well as the fact that the 
glassy porcelain was abandoned 
as too costly and risky after 
about 178:3 — have all conspired 
to raise the prices which modem 
collectors are prepared to pay 
for fine examples of vieux 
Shires. It is doubtful whether 
even the prices paid for paint- 
ings by old masters have advanced so rapidly as those paid 
for Sevres porcelain of the best period. In the ’seventies 
of the 19th centur>^ it was deemed worthy of remark that 
a sum of £10,000 should have been paid at public auction 
for three old Sevres vases ; thirty .years later one such piece 
would probably fetch the same price. It should be addedjfcat 
the extravagant prices now paid for Sevres porcelain, which is 
much more a triumph of technical than of artistic skill, have led 
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to an extensive system of ** faking ” and even forging specimens 
which are purchased at high prices by amateurs. 

Beautiful as the old Sevres porcelain was, those who were 
responsible for its manufacture could not fail to recognize that 
the porcelain made at Meissen and other German factories was 
both harder and whiter in substance, more truly resembling 
the oriental porcelain in every respect. It was also known that 
these German porcelains were not so difficult, and therefore so 
costly to manufacture eis the French, and all these causes com- 
bined to make the directorate of Si\vres unremitting in their 
efforts to discover in France natural materials analogous to 
those used by the German and Chinese potters. Tdre d’lCntre- 
colles, the famous Jesuit missionary, had forwarded to France 
long before an account of the methods used by the Chinese, as 
well as samples of the materials they employed ; and after many 
years* research Millot and Macquer discovered the precious 
materials at St Yrieix near Limoges (sec Auscher, History oj 
French Porcelain^ pp. 77-81). 'J'hc first experimental pieces of 
this French porcelain, similar in material to the German and 
Chinese, appear to have been made about 1769; but it was 
some years after this l^efore the manufacture of the new product 
was firmly established, and then to the end of the i8th century 
more and more of the hard porcelain and less of the glassy porce- 
lain was made tit vS^vres. Speaking broadly, we might say that 
after 1780 comparatively little of the original French porcelain 
was mtide in France ; and from that time to this practically all 
French porcelain has been of the same type as the German porc^ 
lain, viz. made with china clay and fclspathic rock. This 
technical change in the nature of the materials had a profound 
influence on the artistic qualities of French porcelain, and the 
change was doubtless accentuated by the neo-classical rage 
which followed on the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
'I'he influence of antique vase shapes and of modern renderings 
of Greek motives in design spread over Europe like a plague, 
and whether in France, Germany or England the last quarter 
of the 1 8th and the first quarter of the 19th century mark a 
definite period in pottery design and decoration. The intro- 
duction of hard-paste porcelain rendered the manufacture of 
large vases and other pieces possible ; and after 1780 we find 
the manufactory at Sevres engaged in the production of enoimous 
vases 5 or fi ft, in height, a manufacture wliich ha.s been continued 
there to this day. About the same time, too, we find the first 
production of large plaques or slabs of porcelain on which copies 
of well-known pictures were painted in enamel colours. The 
earliest of these slabs were in soft-paste porcelain, but in this 
material it was only possible to make them of quite modest 
dimensions ; with the introduction of hpd-paste porcelain very 
large slabs were manufactured, and a series of these are to be seen 
in the museum at Sevres. 

The most artistic of all the productions of Sevres are un- 
doubtedly the “ biscuit ” figures and groups. These were 
modelled with great skill by many of the best French sculptors 
of the day, such as Pajou, Pigalle, Clodion, La Hue, Caffieri, 
Falconet, Boizot, Julicn, Le Riche, Ax. The best of these Sayres 

biscuits ” have a real artistic value which places them in a 
class quite apart from the German porcelain figures made at 
Meissen, Frankenthal and Hochst. 


75^,yt5.__Although during the reign of Louis XV. many privileges 
and prerogatives had been given to the Sevres manufactonr, such 
as the exclusive right to gild or paint in colours on porcelain, the 
breakdown of the monarchical regime, which was rapidly accelerated 
after the accession of Louis XVI.. led to Uie establishment m Pans 
and its environs of a number of factories for the production of 
hard-paste porcelains more or less in open rivalry with the roym 
manufactory of Sevres. Tn order that the royal edicts m^nt Ixj 
more easily evaded, most of these factories were placed und^ the 
patronage of one of the French princes of the blood or even of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. There is little need to dwell on the doing s o f 
these Parisian factories, but the productions of the best of them, 
such as those of Clignancourt (patronized by Monsieur, the kings 
eldest brother) ; Rue Thironx (patronized by Queen Jferie Antoin- 
ette) ; Rue de Bondy (patronized by the due d Angoultoie), compare 

not unfavourably with those of Sevres itself. tjur mr fant 

It is impossible to do more than mention the other toportant 
French factories at Mcnnecy, Sceaux, Bourg-la-Reine, Strassburg, 


Nicdcrviller, Marseilles, Limoges and Caen. In the disastrous years 
of the French revolution (between 1789 and 1800), such of these 
factories as had survived came to an untimely end, even the royal 
factory ?t S6vres passing through a kind of lingering death between 
1702 and 1801, and it was not until Napoleon decided to revive the 
glories of Sevres that modem French porcelain really came into being. 

Just as the manufacture of German porcelain spread into 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, &c., we find the manufacture 
of a glassy porcelain analogous to the early French arising in 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and England. I’he materials and methods 
were so like those used in France that it would be ridiculous to 
claim for them an independent origin, even were we unable to 
prove by documentary evidence that workmen trained in the 
French factories had migrated into those countries^ 

Italy . — In Itnly we have the factories at T.e Nove near Bassano 
(17O2-1825) ; Doccia near Florence (founded in 1735 by the marchese 
Carlo Ginori, and still carried on by the same family) ; and Capo di- 
Monte near Naples (t73('>-i82o) ; with 
minor factories like those at Vinovo, 

Treviso, and the Volpato factory at 
Rome. Tlie most import.ant of these 
were the faclori(‘s at T>occia and Capo- 
di- Monte. The porcelain made at 
Doccia was famous for its soft trans- Capo-di-Monte Potters’ 
lucent texture, so that it lent itself marks ; 1736, 1759, 1780. 
beautifully to the production of white 

glazed porcelain figures resembling in quality the white pieces of 
Fu-kicn. 

The factory at Capo-di-Monte was under the direct patronage of 
Charles III., king of Naples. The earliest and best of its productions 
are m pure white, probably made in imitation of Chinese white pieces, 
though modelled in the form of natural shells supported by corals and 
seaweed. Figure-modelling was also largely practised, and besides 
groups of statuettes and figures in conjunction with vases, we have 
the t^q^ical Capo-di-Monte 'example.s in which vases, cups, saucers, 
plates, dec., are covertnl with groups of figures modelled in high 
relief on a minute scale. This trivial style of work is greatly admired 
because of the minuteness of its execution. At a later period 
the works was removed to T’ortici and ultimately to Naples, but 
after about 1770 the classic style was adopted for the shapes and 
decorations. The factory came to an end as late as 1820. 

Spain. - Charles ITT. of Naples ascended the throne of Spain in 
1759 and took with him to Madrid many of the workmen from the 
Capo-di-Monte factory, as well as the best moulds and models. 
He established a new china factory in the gardens of Buen Ketiro, a 
palace outside Madrid. A.h long as Charles HI. lived immense .sums 
were lavished on this factory, and the ware was not allowed to be 
sold, but was either used for the decoration of the royal palaces or for 
presentation to other European sovereigns. Enormous vases were 
made, following the example of Sevres, 
and these were often filled with — 
bouquets of flowers modelled in porcc- 
lain. The most famous productions " O 
of this factory, however, were the Rctiro' Potters’ marks, 

plaques and slabs of porcelain used 

for lining tlie walls of certain rooms in the royal jialaces. Two of 
these rooms still remain, and are frightful examples of the Spanish 
YQcoco style. The factory was entirely destroyed in 1812 during the 
French war. and since that date no porcelain of any importance has 
been made in Spain. 

English Porcelains of the iSth century.— There can be no doubt 
that whatever experimental work may have been conducted 
by our early English potters, such as the famous John Dwight 
of Fulham, nothing like an established manufacture of porcelain 
existed in this country prior to about 1740-1745. There are 
records of many tentative experiments before this date, but no 
real history. Between 1745 and 1755 important porcelain 
works were established at Chelsea, Bow, Worcester and Derby, 
and when we examine the productions of these factories it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the processes had been 
imported from France. The early English porcelains, like ail the 
French porcelains of that date, were composed of artificial or 
glassy mixtures. 

We may take the early productions of Bow and Chelsea as 
typical of the earliest English porcelain of which there is any 
definite record. The material was a mixture of pipe-clay, sand 
from Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight, and glass, while the glaze 
was a fusible English flint-glass rich in lead. It is obvious, 
therefore, that we are dealing with substances very similar to 
those used in the glassy French porcelain (see above), and such 
mixtures were very difficult of fabrication, being subject to 
great loss in the process of firing. In the other European countries 
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the manufacture of porcelain was almost invariably carried on 
at the expense of some royal or princely patron ; in England, 
however, the manufacture was not subsidized in this way, and 
it is probably for this reason that at a very early date we find t he 
Juiglisli porcelain -makers experimenting with other materials 
than glass and ( lay in order to make their processes more certain. 
In a patent taken out in 1749 by 'I’homas i^rve of the Bow works 
we find mention of the use of l)one-ash — the material that was 
to make English pon'elain a distinct species by itself. From 
1750 onwards there can bo little doubt that, though a large 
proportion of glass was still used in the composition of the 
Englisli porcelains, bone-ash was more and more introduced 
into the paste in order to obtain a more refractory material : 
yet it was nr^t until about iSoo that Josiah Spode of Stoke-upon- 
'I’rent abandoned entirely the use of glass and composed his 
porcelain of china clay, bone-ash and felspathic rock for the body, 
glazing it with a rich lend glaze, and so laid the foundation of 
distinctively English porct laiin 'I’he material has many merits 
both from the useful and artistic points of view ; it is much more 
easily fabricated than the old glassy porcelains, it endures better 
for ordinary table use than any other kind of porcelain, and it 
permits the fullest range of decoration. 

Before entering upon a detailed notice of the important English 
factories of the i8th century, something should be said of the 
various influences that were at work in determining what the 
porcelain-maker should do, both in the way of shape and decora- 
tion. The eyes of all men were, of course, turned first to the 
porcelain brought from the far JCast ; and in the early efforts of 
the ICnglish factories, as of those of France and (Germany, we 
notice a predominance of while jjieces or of pieces decorated 
with paintings in urider-glazc blue alone, ob\ iously inspired by 
the current importations from China. Bow and Chelsea pro- 
ducf'd large quantities of ware of this class, and in the early 
days of the Worcester factory little else was made there than 
w'hite, or blue and while pieces closely simulating the Chinese. 
Another oriental influence w'as to be found in the linari patterns 
of Japan, particularly those in the style of Kakiemon. It has 
been noted that Meissen, ( hantilly and other conlinenUil factories 
had already created a vogue for these reproductions of Japanese 
decorations, and in our own country Bow, Chelsea and VVorcester 
followed suit. The later Imari patterns, heavily decorated with 
blue and red and gold for the use of “ the foreigner,” furnished 
another poj)ular style for W’orcester and l)erf>y, and the vogue 
of these English “ Japan ” patterns, in the last quarter of the 
18th cfiitury and the first half (jf the 19th century, was so great 
that they represent a large proportion of the output of our 
English porcelain works during that period. The productions 
of the German and French factories also exerted a profound 
influence on Engli.sh potters ; so that throughout the jSUi 
century English porcelains largely consisted of imitations of 
the foreign wares brought into the country by the wealthy. 

We can only point to one method of porcelain decoration 
which undoubtedly arose in England. This is the method of 
transfer-printing, whereby patterns printed on paper from 
engra\'ed copper plates are transferred to porcelain or pottery 
and subsequently fired, either under or on the glaze. At the best 
these printed patterns are in no way superior to the .stencilled 
work of modern oriental porcelain, wh^‘, at the worst, European 
and American printed patterns have been perhaps the most in- 
appropriate decoration ever applied to porcelain in the world. 
It has been generally urged on behalf of transfer-printing that it 
enables elaborate effects to be produced at a small co.st and so 
brings decorated potterv' within the reach of the humblest. I'he 
truer view is, that the simplest brush work patterns, or even no 
pattern at all, would be preferable to the tawdry results that the 
cheapest forms of transfer-printing have rendered possible, 
f QheU^, — Betw’een 1750 and 1770 the Chelsea factory was 
th oimo st important of all the English porcelain works, and fine 
ipfclipens, of this period command high prices in the saleroom 
Hftrfay. know little of the origin of this important factory, 
tliough it|« beligved to have been in existence from some time 
«lti9r 1740 to 9 HI when it was finally demolished and some of 


the workmen and part of the plant were removed to the then 
important works at Derby. The first manager was one Charles 
Gouyn, who was followed by a Mr Sprimont before 1750. 
Sprimont retained possession of the works until 1769, and (lied 
in 1771. It was during hi.s management, from 1750 to 1770, 
that the finest and most characteristic pieces of Chelsea porcelain 
were made. 

Although the styles in vogue at Chelsea are extremely 
varied, little was produced there that was really English in 
character. The earliest pieces appear to have been either in 
pure white or in white decorated with paintings in undi'r-glaze 
blue. The goat-and-bce cream jugs, crawfish salt cellars, the 
shell and rock work salt-cellars, jugs, sauce-boats, small cups and 
.saucers of this type arc fairly plentiful. Then came the decora- 
ti(jns, mainly in red and gold, of the Kakiemon style, followed 
by reproductions of the brocade jjatterns of Imari porcelain. 
Afterwards we find the appearance of table wares modclk'd in 
imitation of leaves, animals, fruits, birds and fishes, apparently 
adopted from current French and Gf^rman practice. 

In another direction the influence of Meis.scn was also shown 
by U»e production of statuettes (see in Chelsea figure, Plato X.), 
and of the small modelled trinkets, scent-bottlcs and toys of 
which there is such a fine collection in the British Museum. In 
the latter days of the factory (say after 1758) we find C'helsea 
following in the wake of Si'tvres in the production of large am! 
elaborate rococo vases, with pierced necks and covers, scroll- 
work bases and interlacing handles su(di as are to be seen in the 
Jones Bequest in the Victoria and Albert Museuni. Pieces ol 
lliis elaborate kind are overlaid with rich grounds of Ma/.arine 
blue, turquoise, p«;a-green, or the famous C'helsea claret-colour, 
while white panels are reserved framed with gilt scrolls and 
painted in enanu*! colours with flowc^rs. birds or figure-subjects 
in absolute rivalry wuth the piec't's manufactured at Sevres. 

'Fhe C'helsea works appears to have come to an end through tint 
ill-health ol .Sprimont, and it was sold in 170(^1 770 to Duesburv, 
the proprietor of the Derby works. He carried on the establish- 
ment from 1770 to 178^, but in this period a great change is 
noticeable in the product of the factory. The “rococo ” forms a rid 
decorations of the true ('helsea porcelain were replaced by works 
in the neo-classical style alrc^ady rendered popular by the .suc cess 
of Josiah Wedgwood, and the Derby C’helsea porcelain is quite 
a distinct production from the early w orks of Chelsea. 'I'lie most 
dislinc'tive mark of the C'helsea 
porcelain is an anchor — either em- 
bossed in the paste or painted in 
gold or colour. Often the anchors 
occur in pairs, and it is frequently 
associated with other marks such Chelsea Potters’ iruirks. 
as a dagger or a cross. Some of 

the Dorliy -Chelsea pieces arc marked with a conjoined D and 
an anchor. 

Bow . — Thedateof the establishment of the factory at Stratford- 
le-Bow,in what is now the East End of London, is quite uncertain, 
but in 1744 Edward Heylyn and Thomas Frye, who were con- 
nected with this factory, took out a patent for the manufacture 
of porcelain. The materials mentioned in this patent are not 
such as would produce porcelain at all, and it appears likely 
that the specification was made purposely defective. In 1748 
a further patent was applied for in which we get the first mention 
of bone-ash, so that from the teclinical point of view the wares 
made at the Bow factory are of the utmost importance as in- 
dicating the experimental beginnings of our Ivnglish porcelain 
in which bone-ash plays such an important part. In 1750 the 
works at Bow belonged to Messrs \Veathcrby Crowthcr, and 
was then known as “ New Canton.” and as 300 workpeople were 
employed, the operations must have been conducted on a large 
scale ; but ultimately, from causes that can only be surmised, the 
partnership was dissolved and the business failed, so that in 1775 
the works was bought for a very small sum by the William 
Duesbury already mentioned, who transferred part of the 
plant and moulds to his more prosperous works at Derby. It 
would appear from what we know of the factory and its 
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productions that the business was conducted on simpler lines than distinguished by a certain English character both in the style 
at the Chelsea works. We have, for instance^ no elaborate vases and the workmanship (see example, Plate X.). The first and 
in imitation of Sevres, and no important groups of figures which most artistic period of Worcester porcelain came to an end before 
might challenge rivalry with Meissen. We find, as is common 1783, when, after the death of Dr Wall, the works passed under 
with all the early porcelain factories of Europe, first the pro- the control of Thomas Flight and his two sons, who had been 
duction of white pieces with modelled reliefs, or of pieces painted jewellers. . 'J'he Flight influence was 
with under-glaze blue in imitation of Chinese porcelain. "I'hen soon noticeable from the fact that the 
followed the well-known “ Quail,” or “ Partridge,” and ” WTieat- new shapes were more and more based 
sheaf ” patterns in red and green and gold in imitation of the on those of Sevres and Meissen, while 
Japanese patterns ; and the manufacture of table ware decorated the decoration became more mechajiical 
with these simple yet bright and pleasant devices seems to have and precise as befitted the work of 
formed the greater part of the work at the factory. Many figures jewellers rather than potters. King 
and statuettes were also produced at Bow, but they are fewer in George III. and Queen Charlotte visited ^ Potters 

number and less cleverly made and decorated than the con- the works in 1788 and bestowed upon 

temporary productions of the Chelsea factor>\ We may surmise the firm the privilege of styling themselves “ China Manu- 
that there was considerable rivalry between these two works facturers t<j Their Majesties,” since when the works has always 

situated on the outskirts of been knowm as the Worcester Royal Porcelain Works. In 1793 
the metropolis, for we find the Martin Barr was taken into partnership ; the “ Flight Barr ” 

“ anchor ” mark, which is ihc period, so well known to collectors, lasted until 1807. 
best recognized mark of Chelsea Another Worcester porcelain works was in existence after 
porcelain, often occurring on 1784, viz. the C'hambcrlain factory, which was working in 
specimens that from internal rivalr>^ with the original establishment ; but its productions 
evidence or from the piece are of no particular artistic merit, and in 1840 the two firms 
itself we should rather attribute to Bow. The Bow marks arc became amalgamated, and so gave rise to the present Worcester 
not very certain, but some of the likeliest arc here given. Royal Porcelain Co. The most noteworthy feature of the pro- 

Worccstcr, The third of the early English factories, and ductions of both the Worcester works at the end of the 18th 
ultimately the most imporlanl of all, was that founded at century were the ” Armorial ” services made for various royal 
WorccsiiT in 1751 by Dr Wall, a man of unusual attainments, and noble families, and those adaptations of Imari patterns 
and a number of his friends. How Dr Wall came to learn the known as ” Old Japan.” 

secret of porcelain making is absolutely unknown, but even Derby. — Experiments in the manufacture of porcelain appear 

assuming that he acquired some information from wandering to have been made at Derby as early as 1750 by a French refugee, 
workmen it is certain that the Worcester porcelain was soon Andrew JManche : but the business, which w'as afterwards to 
develoi)ed on original lines. The nature of the paste and the attain such a great development, was only founded in 1756 with 
glaz'‘ of the early Worcester productions, as well as the sobriety WTlliam Duesbury as its manager. Duesbur>^ was originally a 
of their decorations, sUinip this factory as the first where English- decorator of china figures in London, and his career proves that 
men really devclopi'd a native pon elain. Between 1751 and he was a man of great industry and energy, for wdthin twenty- 
1770, the first period of Worcester porcelain, the prevalent five years he not only built up a large business at Derby, but he 
influence was that of C'hincse bluc-and-white, and the pieces of absorbed the decadent works at Bow and Chelsea, so that in 
that period ar* rightly esteemed by collectors for their artistic t he last quarter of the i8th century Derby was the most import- 
quality. Probably nowhere in Europe, certainly nowhere in ant china manufactory in England. As is so often the case, a 
England, was oriental blue-and- white more carefully studied, commercial success like this implied the absence of any distinct 
and a collection of this blue-and-white Worcester is most satis- artistic impulse. The porcelain produced at Derby is for the 
factory from the aesthetic point t)f view. 'I'hc productions at most part only an echo of the successes of Meissen, Sevres, or 
this time were tea and coffee services, howls, dishes, inup and the earlier English factories. It is only fair to remark that a very 
plates. 1'ho cups were usually made without handles in imitation deep and rich under-glaze blue was attained at the Derby works, 
of the oriental practice, but large, two-handled covered cups 
for caudle, broth and chocolate were also made during the early 
period. Many of these larger cups bore an embossed pattern 
resembling a pine-cone, possibly imitated from a shape produced 
at St Cloud ; while openwork dishes, plates and fruit baskets 
were also made in imitation of a popular Meissen fashion. 

'J lie metliod of decorating porcelain with transfer prints was 
introduced at Worcester as early as 1756, when Robert Hancock, 
an engraver, came from York House, Battersea, where the process and that this was associated with very mechanical painting of 
was first employed for the decoration of the Battersea enamels, birds and flowers and with gilding of exceptional quality. At 
Tlie early Worcester prints comprised portraits of celebrities of this factory, too. the old Japan patterns were imitated with 
the time (the Frederick the Great mug), or adaptations of the exceptional vigour, until “ Crown-Derby Japan ” became a 
w(»rks of great artists such as Gainsborough and Watteau, or standard trade name for this clobbered oriental style. 
coi)ics of current engravings or sporting prints. The first print- Mention has already been made of the “ biscuit ” porcelain 
ing was done in black or purple, and transferred on to the fired figures made at Derby, which are superior in style to anything 
glaze, and it was not until about 1770 that the process of printing else made in Europe in the i8th century except the “ biscuit ” 
in blue under the glaze was perfected. It is interesting to note porcelains of Sevres. The Derby “ biscuits ” of the best type 
that for many years this process of transfer printing was range from 1790 to 1810, and the finest specimens have a ” waxy ” 
developed side by sidewith the older method of porcelain painting, surface, though there is little or no sheen and every detail remains 
and until the end of the i8th century the processes appear to as crisp as when the figure left the ha,nd of its maker. The most 
have been used at Worcester quite independently. The closing famous of these figures are the portrait medallions and statuettes 
of the Chelsea factory in 1770 led to the migration of some of of British generals and admirals which were modelled by an artist 
ll\e Chelsea painters to Worcester, and from about that date a named Stephan, Spengler, a Swiss, modelled numerous groups 
considerable amount of Worcester porcelain was decorated on adapted from the drawings of Angelica Kaufmann, while a 
the glaze with enamel colours and gilding after the styles that workman named Coffee seems to have modelled only rustic 
had been rendered popular at Chelsea and Bow. It is only fair figures and animals. 

to remark, however, that the Worcester patterns are always Plymouth and Bristol. — The porcelain factories at Plymouth 
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and Bristol are mainly noteworthy because they were the only 
English factories in which a true porcelain strictly analogous 
to the Chinese was ever manufactured. William Cookworthy, a 
Quaker druggist of Plymouth, was greatly interested in attempt- 
ing to discover in Cornwall and Jlevonsliire minerals similar to 
those which were described in the letters of Pere d’Entrecolles 
as forming the basis of Chinese porcelain. After many years of 
travel and research he ascertained the nature of the Cornish stone 
and Cornish clay, and in 1768 he founded a works at Plymouth 
for the production of a porcelain similar to the Chinese from these 
native materials. Readers interested in this abortive enterprise, 
from which such great results were afterwards to come, can only 
be referred to the genenil histories ot English porcelain, for the 
factor}^ was removed to liristol in 1770 and was shortly after- 
wards transferred to Richard Champion, a Bristol merchant, 
who had already Ijeen dabbling in the fashionable pursuit of 
porcelain making. Champion’s Bristol factory lasted from 1773 
to 178 T, when the business had to be sold to a number of Stafford- 
shire potters owing to the serious losses it had entailed. The 
Bristol porcelain, like that of Plymouth, was always a true fels- 
pathic porcelain resembling the Chinese, but made from the 
china clay and china stone of Cornwall. It is, therefore, harder 
and whiter than the other English porcelains, and its cold, harsh, 
glittering glaze marks it off at once from the wares of Bow, 
(ihelsea, Worcester or Derby. 




The Bristol porcelain resembled that of Meissen quite as much 
in its sUde of decoration as in the nature of its materials. One 
can point to nothing distinctly English about it, and if specimens 
now command very high prices in the salerooms it is on account 
of their rarity rather than of any intrinsic quality or beauty that 
they possess. 

Table ware of various kinds formed the greater part of the 
production of the Bristol works, but a considerable number of 
figures are known, in many cases obviously copied from those of 
Meissen, and a few large hexagonal vases similar in style to 
specimens produced at Chelsea and at Worcester. The most 
distinctive pieces made at the Bristol factory are certain small 
pliiques or slabs in biscuit** porcelain, usually bearing in the 
centre a portrait medallion or armorial bearings surrounded by 
a wreath of skilfully modelled flowers. Good examples of these 
choice productions are to be seen in the British Museum. 

The Plymouth factory is supposed to have adopted as its 
general mark the alchetTiical symbol for tin. I’his mark was 
also used to a limited extent at the Bristol factory, though the 

general Bristol mark was 
a cross or a copy of the 
crossed swords of Meissen. 
The Staffordshire potters 
who bought the rights of 
the Bristol porcelain factory 
from Chiunpion established 
a works at Shelton, near 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staf- 
fordshire, under the name of New Hall I'orcclain Co., but they 
never manufactured anything of artistic ac<;ount. 

Minor English Factories . — A number of other porcelain factories 
were founded in England in the latter half of the i8th century, but 
none of theise produced ware of any particular merit. The porcelain 
made at Lougton Hall by William Littler (1752-1758), always clumsy 
and vigly in form, is interesting for a splendid blue colour character- 
i.stic ol the factory. This small venture was ultimately absorbed by 
William Ducsbury, 

The colony of potters established in Liverpool also made a certain 
amount of porcelain, as well as “ Delft and other earthenwares, 
and the Liverpool Museum contains some good examples of their 
productions. 

A little factory at work at Lowestoft in the last quarter of the i8th 
century has attracted much more attention than it deserves, because 
certain writers foolishly attributed to it large quantities of “ Ar- 
morial ” porcelain which had, undoubtedly, been made in China. 
Recent excavations have established the fact that this factory was 
only of minor importance, and was mainly occupied in producing 
cheap wares in rivalry with, and even in imitation of, those of the 
more important English factories. 

Towards the end of the iSth century the manufacture of English 
poorcelain spread into the Stafiordshxre potteries, and the Arms of 
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IMymouth, Bristol, Champion and 
Swansea marks. 


Spode, Davenport and Minton became the most important English 
factories ol tine early lyih century. For notices of the minor English 
factories of the late i8th century and early loth century, such as 
Caughley, Coalporl, Swansea and Nantgarw, the student is referred 
to the special work.s dealing with the history ol English porcelain. 

Collections. — The Bntish Museum and the Victoria and Alliert 
Museum contain the best general colloctioiis of English porcelain. 
The museums at Brisloi and Liverpool contain examples ol the local 
wares ; while the museum at the Worcester Royal Porcelain works 
has an admirable collection oJ Uic wares of that factory. Many 
noteworthy private collections are in cjasteiice, of which we may 
mention those ol Mr Dyson Perrins, Mr Cockshutt and Mr T raptiell. 

I.TTKRATURK, — Alex. Bronguiart, Tvaitr dcs arts iiramiques 
(1844) : Jacquemart, Htstotre de la ihamique (Eng. ed. 1873) ; 
Jannicke, Gruudriss der Keramik (i87<)) ; i)r Brinkmann, Handbook 
of EurofHiun Port dams m the Hamburg Museum \ Marryat, History 
of l\itterv and i*ondain (1857) ; Jewitl, Cevatnii .irt of Great Britain 
(1878); AuscIut, a History and Dcsivifdiov of I'renih Porcelain 
(mt>5) ; Burton, A History and Dcsrr/f>tiov of English Porcelain 
(icjo2i ; Dillon, J'orcelain (1004) ; Solon, Old English Porcelain 
(j<)03) ; Burton, Porcelain (lyoO) ; R. Almstrom, J.rrrnrorva mh 
deras Tillverkning (lyoj). (W. B.*) 

Pon’KRv AND Porcelain during the 19TI1 ('enti'ky 

1’hc dcvclupment of the manufacture of pottery and porcelain 
in Europe and America throughout the igth rentiny^ need not 
be treated in sucli detail as the history of its growth up to that 
period, for modern means of communication and the general 
diflusion of knowledge have tended to destroy the individual 
character which wa.s .so marked a feature of the pottery of 
different countrie.s in previous centuries. The 19th cent\iry was 
distinctly the century of mac'hincry, and, for the most part, it 
witnessed the displacement by mechanical processes of those 
methods of handicraft which ma.de the older pottery individual 
and interesting even in its simplest forms. Collectors arc pre- 
pared to pay very largo sums for choie<t examples of the potter's 
art of bygone centuries, but it is doubtful if much of the pottery 
of the 19th centuiy will ever be collected for its intrinsic merits, 
though it may be preserved as an illustration of the spirit of 
the age. 

In preceding sections of this article the development of the 
brightly painted tin-enamelled wares and the gaily decorated 
porcelains of various European countries have l)een traced down 
to the end of the 18th century, because that date marks, cjuite 
distinctly, the period when the old handicraft of the potter was 
for various reasons displaced by organized manufacture. The 
disturljed economic condition of Europe in the last quarter of the 
i8th century tmd the Napoleonic Wars of the early 19th century 
proved disastrous to most of the pottery and pon’elain works 
where artistic wares were made, and the disturbance of traditional 
methods was completed by the superior mechanical perfection and 
cheapness of the English earthenware introduced by Wedgwood 
and his contemporaries. The English pottery was neater, more 
perfectly finished and more durable than the painted tin-enamelled 
pottery of the, continent. It vied in finish with the expensive 
continental porcelains, and for nearly half a centuiy it carried 
all before it, not only in England, but throughout the world. 
An intelligent observer, M. Faujas de Saint Fond, writing in the 
beginning of the 19th century, remarks of English pottery that 
“ Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage which 
it possesses of sustaining tlie action of fire, its fine glaze im- 
penetrable to acids, the beauty and convenience of its form, and 
the cheapness of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active 
and so universal, that in travelling from Paris to Petersburg, 
from Amsterdam to the farthest parts of Sweden, and from 
Dunkirk to the extremity of the south of F'rance one is served at 
every inn upon English ware. Spain, Portugal and Italy are 
supplied with it ; and vessels are loaded with it for the East 
Indies, the West Indies, and the continent of America.’*’ It 
was calculated that at this time three-fourths of the pottery 
manufactured in England was sent abroad. Such a state of things 
was not likelyto continue, and in most of the European countries, 
after the settlement of 1815, such of the older factories as had 
survived, or new factories specially created for the purpose, 
adopted English methods of manufacture. In many cases 

^ Trawls in England and Scciland (Eng. trans.), vol. i. p. 97. 
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experienced Staffordshire potters were procured to direct these 
works, and so far as ordinary domestic pottery was concerned, 
the first half of the 19th centuiy witnessed the establLsliment in 
every country of Europe and in the United States of America 
of pottery works managed by Englishmen, where earthenwares 
were made after the English fashion. Wc shall refer presently to 
the survival or revival of the older styles of pottery and porcelain, 
but the English influence was undoubtedly paramount, with one 
or two notable exceptions, down to 1850, or even later. England 
itself witnessed a notable development of its pottery manufacture, 
which became more and more aggregated in that district of North 
Staffordshire designated emphatically The Potteries,’’ where, 
in spite of later developments, from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of all the pottery and porcelain made in the British Isles is still 
produced. 'I'his concentration of the industry in EngUind has 
resulted in a race of pottery workers not to be inatched elsewhcrx* 
in the world, and while it was the supply of cheap coal and coarse 
('lay which first gave Staffordshire its pre-eminence, that pre- 
eminenexj is now retained as much by the tmditional skill of the 
workmen of the district as by the enterprise of its manufacturers. 

While we must admire, from the economic point of view, the 
methods of manufacture which have placed England in tlie first 
rank as a pottery-producing country, inasmuch as they have 
brought w'ithin the reach of the humblest domestic utensils of 
high finish and great durability, it is impossible to say much for 
the taste or art associated with them. Neatness, sen iceableness 
and durability, English domestic wares undoubtedly possess in 
a degree unknown to any earlier type of pottery^ but the general 
use of transfer-printing as the principal method of decoration, and 
the absence ol any distinctive sl)de ol ornament, must cause them 
to take a low rank in comparison with the wtircs of past centuries, 
when mechanical fxjrfcction was impossible and rich colour 
and truly decorative painting w'ere the (iiicl distinctions of the 
pottery of every country. The London Inlcntational Exhil^ition 
of TS51 is generally sup})osed to indicate the low-water mark of 
art as applied to industry' ; it should rather ht regarded as 
marking the period when many of the old handicrafts had been 
exlinguished by the use of meclianical appliances and the growth 
of the factory system, and when the delight of men in these 
current de\ clopments was so great that they were regarded as 
triumphs in themselves, when they were only “ means to an end.” 

Since that period the development of pottery and porcelain 
has followed two main directions : (i) an attempt on the part of 
manufacturers to produce the most artistic n^sults possible with 
nuidem processes and methods, and (2) the interesting and valu- 
able efforts of those individual potters in every country’ with whom 
art was the first consideration and commercial production was 
disregarded. 

Though the English pottery factories were of such paramount 
importance in the first half of the 19th century, it must be re- 
membered that some of the oldest factories in Europe were still 
alive and active. The royal factories in Sevres, Meissen, Berlin, 
Vienna, St Petersburg and elsewhere, surviving the wreck of the 
Napoleonic Wars, continued, at the expense of tlteir respective 
states, to produce porcelains which were the legitimate develop- 
ment of their work during the i8th century. 

Meissen and Berlin . — At Meissen, efforts were made to improve 
the technical process in use, but, unfortunately, the old Meissen 
wares had already become valuable, and they were reproduced, 
marks included, until all initiative was destroyed, and the 
factory continu^ to live, mainly, on its old reputation. 

At Berlin, the financial troubles of the Prussian monarchy 
throughout the early years of the 39th century were severely 
felt, so that a cheaper class of porcelain was manufactured. 
The only innovations that can be ascribed to the factory during 
this period, though highly esteemed at the time, form striking 
examples of the artistic decadence of the period. Such was the 
lace-work decoration made by dipping lace in porcelain slip so 
that on firing the thread burned away, leaving a porcelain fac- 
simile ; another was the production of slabs of porcelain modelled 
in such a way that on viewing the piece by transmitted light it 
appeared like a picture painted en grisaille. 


From the artistic point of view there is little to be said for the 
majority of productions of the Berlin factory, but nowhere in 
the world has greater attention been paid to the technical and 
scientific problcnts of porcelain manufacture, and this establish- 
ment has rendered the greatest service in the development of the 
important chemical and electrical industries of Germany by the 
splendid appliances it has invented for scientific use. 

Since 1870 the works, removed to Charlottenburg, have been 
conducted with very great enterprise. It was here that Seger 
perfected his soft porcelain based on the glazes and bodies of the 
best j apanese porcelains, and here also he developed the manu- 
facture of copper-red glazes in imitation of the old sang de bosuf 
and flamhc glazes of the Chinese, at the same time establishing 
some of the scioutific principles underlying their production. At 
Berlin, too, all the modern methods of (iecoration, whether in 
coloured glazes, raised enamels, pdie sur pate, the elaborate 
paintings of flowers, birds or figures, or the use of crystalline 
glazes, have been followed with great success ; but the factory 
has never yet given any special impetus or new direction to the 
decorative side of porcelain. 

Vienna.'-' Few Europeifc factories were so little affected by tlie 
general trend of affairs as the royal factory at Vienna. We have 
already referred to the elaborate paintings and rich gilding 
which became the distinguishing feature of its wares towards the 
end of the 18th century-, and this style, once perfected, seems to 
have been continued with little change. It has been stated by 
a renowned German authority, that the Viennese porcelain was 
at its best between 1785 and 1815. During this period the plan 
of painting copies of pictures on porcelain was developed to its 
utmost, and this, in combination with the richest gilding, marks 
the apotheosis of V iennese porcelain. The factory came to an end 
in 1864, but collectors should be. warned that a flood of cheap 
porcelains, decorated in modern Viennese workshops, and there- 
fore styled “ Viennese porcelain,” has during the last twenty years 
overwhelmed the English and American markets. 

Shfres. — I'he important part played by the Royal French 
manufactory at Sevres has already been sketched. During the 
troublous years of the E'rench Revolution the works practically 
came to a standstill, and under the Directory it was a question 
whether this manufactory', along with certain other state estab- 
lishments in France, should be closed. Napoleon, however, 
decided that for the glory- of France and as a means of encourag- 
ing its porcelain industry, seriously threatened by the English 
potters, the establishment at Sevres should be conducted as a 
national factory-. By a splendid coincidence Alexander Bron- 
gniart, a man of great natural ability, and a noted scientist, was 
appointed director, and retained that post under the successive 
governments of France until his death in 1847. In the hands of 
Brongniart the establishment at Sevres became at once a school 
of re.search and a centre of practical accomplishment — ^the 
influence of which was felt throughout Europe. Its products 
were obviously inspired by the demands of successive French 
monarchs ancl their courts. It ministered to the grandiose 
ideas of Nap>oleon, who demanded pieces that were to speak of 
his victories, and after every campaign a fresh table service or 
new suite of vases was produced to commemorate the emperor’s 
successes. The most striking piece of this kind was the vase 
made to commemorate the marriage of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise in 1 81 o. It was designed by Isabey and was modelled with 
figures in bas-relief. The principal group contains not less than 
115 such figures, while the subsidiary group, representing the 
acclaiming populace, contains between 2000 and 3000 figures. 
This va.se was three years in making, and is said to have cost 
something like £1350. Unfortunately this was not a solitary 
example of the productions of Sevres, for under every successive 
government of the 19th century the factory has been called to 
produce enormous vases which are to be found in the rooms 
or corridors of every palace and museum in France, and while 
these pieces represent wonderful technical skill, both in liieir 
manufacture and the decorations with which they are covered, 
very few of them possess either spontaneity or charm. They 
are correct, frigid, cold, and compare most unfavourably from 
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the artistic point of view with the masterpieces of oriental 
pottery. 

Everything was carried out on tlie grand scale, and once again 
the influence of Sevres became paramount in Europe, and its 
styles of painting and decoration were eag(‘rly followed from 1830 
to 1870 by all those European potters who were attempting to 
make any tiling beyond useful domestic wares. As an instance of 
its aims in the period between 1830 and 1850, large sums were 
spent in the production of great slabs of porcelain many feet in 
area, on which were painted copies of some of the famous portraits 
and other pictorial mast(‘rpie<’es in the galleries of the Eouvre. A 
number of these are preserv’ed in the museum at S^\Tes*, and must 
always excite admiration and even wonder at their technical 
accomplishment. 

'riie most noticeable invention of Sdvres in the middle part of 
the ic)th century was the pale stir pate decoration in which 
porcelain clays of various colours are used as the artist's medium. 
'I'he idea appears to have been adopted from an old C'hinese vase 
by Robert, the chief painter, and at the London International 
Exhibition of 1862 some small cups decorated in this method, by 
(iely, were first shown. The most successtul work in this style 
was, however, that produced by M. Solon, who worked at Sevres 
until 1S70. Jn that year he came to England and was employed 
at Minton’s, where for about thirty-fi\'e years lie continued this 
method of work, one of the few artistic and licautiful styles of 
pottery rhn'ciration of the igth century. As practised by M. 
Solon the pate sur pate decoration took the form of paintings 
of figure subjects or dainty ornamental designs in white slip on 
a coloured porcelain ground of green, blue, dark-gny or black. 
On such grounds a thin wash of the slip gives a translucent film, 
so that by washing on or building uj) successive layers of slip, 
sharpening the drawing with modelling tools, or softening or 
rounding the figure with a wet brush, the most delicate grada- 
tions of tint can be olitained, from the brilliant while of the slip 
U) the full depth of the ground. This method was rapidly 
adopted by all the principal European factories, though nowhere 
was it carried to such perfection as at S^vtcs and at Minton’s. 
M. Taxile Doat has executed many extraordinary pieces in this 
style of decoration at S6vres, and in the British Museum there is 
a large vase of his, presented by the French government at the 
beginning of the present century. One great feature of French 
porcelain manufacture during the i t)th century was the develop- 
ment of the industry at Limoges and the neighbouring district 
of central France. Limoges was a small centre of porcelain 
production in the period between 1780 and 1850, but after the 
latter date it rapidly developed into a pottery centre second only 
in importance to that of the Potteries district in England. We 
can do no more than mention this fact, because, for the most 
part, the activities of Limoges have been devoted to the pro- 
duction of pottery commercially, rather than pottery as an art. 

The Franco-tierman War proved a disaster for Sevres, and all 
work came to a standstill for a time. The existing manufactory, 
which was almost completed before the outbreak of the war, was 
opened by Marslial MacMahon in 1876, but for many years the 
work was continued under great discouragement. Between 1870 
and i8Sc) attention was pai<l to the study and imitation of old 
Chinese methods, and this resulted in the reproduction of many 
of those Chinese glazes which had liitherto been the despair (if 
European potters. 

At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the display made by Sevres 
was perhaps the most notable feature of the magnificent collec- 
tion of ceramics gath(;red there. I’hc collection included many 
varieties of porcelain, both hard and soft paste, decorated in all 
the current styles of the period ; under-glazc painting, on-glaze 
painting, flarnb^ gbizes and crystalline glazes, but most beautiful 
of all were the magnificent groups of “ biscuit ” figures designed 
as table garnitures by some of the best French sculptors of the 
time. 

Engltsk Progress . — The demand for elaborate specimens of 
painted porcelain was at its height throughout Europe between 
1851 and t88o, and this demand was undoubtedly fostered by 
the series of international exhibitions held during^ that period. 
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when every European pottery works of note produced large and 
costly specimens of porcelain or earthenware, smothered with 
painting and gilding. Every famous manufactory produced 
something beyond the ordinary, but undoubtedly the first of 
European factories during this period was that of Messrs Minton 
at Stoke-upon-'^l'rcnt. M. Leon Arnoux, a descendant of the 
Amoux s of Apt, an old family of French potters, was at this 
time the technical and artistic director of Messrs Minton’s 
works, and he was the only pottery director during the 19th 
century who could in any sense lie compared with M. Brongniart 
of S^Tes. M. Anioux combined in a remarkable degree artistic 
with technical skill, and under his management the works of 
Messrs Minion became the greatest centre of ceramic art in 
Europe. Skilful modellers, like Jeannest, Carriere Belleusc, 
and Protat,and pottery painters such as A. Boullemicr, Moussill, 
E. l.essorc and L. Solon were engaged at this factory and pro- 
duced many of the most charac teristic European decorations of 
the middle of the igth ccntur>’. 

'J'o this period, too, wc must refer another h’.nglisli invention, 
that of a special porcelain known as “ Parian." 'J'his in its 
nnestexprc.ssion was a “ biscuit’’ porcelain u.sed for the production 
of statuct tes and groijpsri vailing the finest 1 8il)-centurv “ biscuit " 
figures of S6 vt(\s and Derby. It .seems probable that this Parian 
was first made at the works of Copeland and (biri'att, at Sloke- 
upon-'!Ycnl ; but it was immediately adopted at Minton's, 
^edg wood's, and at Wonvstcr ; and each oi these firms used it 
in a distiiu’tive W'ay. (Hazed Parian was also manufactured at 
the Bclleek J^orcelain Works in Ireland (the only Irish porcelain 
works ot any note), and later its manufacture was developed by 
the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Moore Brothers of 
Longton, and other English manufacturers until it became an 
important branch of the English porcelain made in the period 
under review. 

Japanese Jttfiuenre. — At the Paris JOxhibition of 11807 the great 
collection of the applied arts of Japan look Europe by storm, 
and there was an immediate outbreak of adaptations of Japanese 
art in Europe once more : not as in the 18th century, when the 
old Japanese patterns were copied or frankly imitated, but a 
European-) apanese style arose, based on the methods and ideas 
of the great Japanese i)airiters and draughtsmen, the workers in 
nietal, in iron, in lacquer and in silk. In England the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Company produced a series of elaborate ami 
skilful pieces insjjired from this source, which for perfect and 
minute execution must be ranked before all other European 
works of their kind. 

The most admirable result of this revived interest in Japanese 
art was, howevcT, developed at the Royal Copenhageli works, 
the productions of which are not only famous all o\'er the world, 
but have set a new style in porcelain decoration which is being 
followed at mo.st of the continental factories. By the use of the 
pure Swedish felspar and quartz and the finest china clays from 
Germany or Cornwall a materitil of excellent quality is prepared, 
and on this naturalistic paintings of birds, fishes, animals and 
water or northern landscapes and figure subjects are painted in 
delicate under-glazc blues, greys and greens. The Royal Copen- 
hagen works has also produced a profusion of skilfully modelled 
animals, birds and fishes, either in pure white, or delicately 
tinted after nature, with the same under-glaze colours. 

Not only have Berlin, StWres and other European factories 
adopted the modern (k)pcnhagen style oftidecoration, but the 
Japanese are now imitating these skilful productions which were 
originally inspired }>y their own early work. 

- Mention must be made of the revival of the 
manufacture of artistic stonewarea by Doultons of Lambeth, and 
Villeroy and Boch, the great German potters. Doultons, besides 
reviving the older forms of English stoneware, made some 
entirely new departures, and their pieces with designs etched in 
the clay are admirable examples of the right use of a refractory 
material. Villeroy and Boch reproduced the old Rhenish stone- 
wares, and many interesting new departures in addition, but 
mostly in German forms that have not commended the wares 
to other nations. 
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Artistic Results . — ^While thy preat potteries of Euro^^e have been 
employed in improving their methods of manufaciure and in 
consolidating their knowlti^e on the technical and scientific 
side, so that they are to produce pottery more perfect 
in shape, with a higher degree of finish and greater certainty of 
result than was ever Ijirtown before, it cannot be said that the 
artistic results have been commensurate with the labour ex- 
pended. Fortunat^y, however, the success of these importiint 
industrial concerns in stereotyping modern production has incited 
a considerable number of clever men, either potters or artists, 
to become strtist-potters and producers of individual wares, 
often recalling the works of the great schools of bygone centuries. 
This movement, which to-day has its exponents in every European 
country as well as in the United States of America, originated in 
France between 1840 and 1850, when the formation of the earliest 
ceramic museums and the new-born interest in the old French 
faience led to various attempts at pottery-making by the old 
methods of handwork and rule of thumb. Avisseau of Tours 
(1S45), Pull of Paris (1^55), and llarbizct (1859) began to make 
pieces in the style of Palissy, and Ulysse of Hlois (1863) revived 
I);iinted faience in imitation of that of Nevers. Slowly a demand 
for painted pottery’ was created among collectors and amateurs, 
and in France and other countries artists began to dabble in the 
painting of pottery. In some cases the artist retained his free- 
dom, painting pieces obtained from some pottery manufacturer, 
which he sold on his own account after they had beetj decorated 
and fired ; or he became attached to a particular factory and his I 
productions were sold ])y the potter ; or the artist became an I 
amateur potter, and cither worked alone^or encouraged other 
artists to co-operate with him. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the prominent 
men in each class, whose works were not only esteemed in their 
own day, but are also likely to be regarded always as among 
the distinguished productions of the 19th century. Emile 
J.ossore and Chapclct were both painters who were attracted by 
the technique of the potter. For some time they bought .speci- 
mens of pottery from a small manufacturer named Laurin at 
Bourg-la-Reine, and after a time they defiiiitely forsook pictorial 
art for that of the potter. Lcssore painted in underglaze colours 
in a delicate sketchy style figure-subjects, mostly adapted from 
old engravings. lie worked for a short time at S(>vres, and then, 
like so many other French potter>' artists of this period, he 
came to Minton’s in England, and finally entered into an en- 
gagement with the old firm of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons which 
cont inued almost to his death ( 1 860-i 876). On their fine cream- 
coloured earthenware he sketched many thousands of fanciful 
designs which liad a great vogue in the ’seventies and ’eighties of 
the last century. Chapelet pursued a very different course. His 
first innovation was a method known as “ liarbotine ’’ or slip- 
painting, in which coloured clays were used impasto, often in 
considerable thickness, so that after the work had been fired and 
glazed it bore some resemblance to an oil painting. For a few 
years this style of decoration became the rage all over Europe, 
but it fell into contempt almost as rapidly as H had found favour, 
and is now only used for the decoration of common wares. 
Ultimately, Chapelet gave up painting and applied himself to the 
discovery of technical novelties. He was apparently the first 
European potter to produce flarnbe glazes after the manner of 
the Cdiinesc, and a fine collection of these productions of his is 
preserved in the museum at Sevres. 

The greatest of all the French innovators was, however, 
Theodore Deck, who had been trained as a working potter and 
was led to forsake the management of an ordinary tile and pottery 
business in Paris to experiment on his own account.^ He started 
a little workshop in the Boulevard Montparnasse in Paris and 
rapidly gathered round him a number of young painters all eager 
to experiment in the magnificent colours which Deck with his 
passionate love of Persian and other oriental pottery could place 
at their disposal. Within a few years this venture was so success- 
ful that Deck was known all over the civilized world as a great 
potter, and his original creations, painted by men like Ranvier, 
Collin, Ehrmann, Anker and other artists, were readily purchased 
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by the lovers of ceramic art in every country. The crown of 
his career came in 1887, when he was appointed director of the 
National Manufactory at Sevres, for he was the only practical 
potter who had ever occupied that position ; but he dtPd in' 1890 
before he had been able to impress his personality on the work of 
Sevres. 

The same movement that was active in France found its ex- 
ponents in other countries as well. In ItaW and the south of 
France the last quarter of the 19th century l^^itnessed a revival 
of Italian majolica and of lustre decoration. Prominent in this 
direction were the productions of Cantcgalli of inorenco and of 
the Massiers of Golfe-Juan near Cannes ; while in England 
William de Morgan created an artistic sensation by his tiles 
and vases detoraled with lustres, or with painted colours recalling 
those of the Persian and Syrian potters of the middle ages. Tins 
departure in England was, however, followed up by many 
manufacturers who were keenly alive to the possibilities of 
pottery colour, and Mr Bernard Moore, of Longton, Maw & 
Company of Jackficld, and Minton’s of Stokc-upon-Trent, pro- 
duced much excellent work, in tiles and vases inspired from the 
same oriental sources. 

Meantime, in America there had been growing up a manufacture 
of potter}^ after the approved methods, in Trenton, New Jersey ; 
East Liverpool, Zanesville and Cincinnati (Ohio). 'Po all these 
centres English workmen had been attracted, and earthenware 
after the current English styles w'as manufactured ; but, as 
was the case in Europe, individual efforts were made to produce 
artistic pottery. The first and best known of those artistic de- 
partures was that of the Rookwood Pottery at Cincinnati, and 
again it was an amateur, Mrs Bellamy Storcr, who founded an 
enterprise which has since produced some very original work. 
rVom 1880 to 1889 the work was mainly carried on at the 
expense of thi.s lady, but since that date the enterprise has been 
self-supporting, and the Rookwood pottery has become known 
throughout the world. 

The latter half of the 19th century also witnessed the develop- 
ment of new branches of pottery manufacture for sanitary pur- 
poses — and it is not too murh to say that much of the improved 
sanitation of modem dwellings and towns has been rendered 
possible by the special appliances invented by potters for these 
purposes. In this direction the English potters undoubtedly 
led the way, and not only have their methods been imitated 
abroad, but English manufacturers have also established large 
works in Germany, France and the United S^tes of America. 
Varieties, too, of hard-fired pottery, comprising earthenwares, 
stonewares and porcelains, have been invented for use in the 
chemical and electrical industries. But these belong to the great ' 
modern branch of pottery manufacture, not to pottery art. In 
the same way, the revived attention paid to the various forms of 
pottery for the interior and exterior of buildings belongs rather 
to the question of mural decoration than of pottery. 

At the beginning of the 20th century we find England and 
Germany the leading potteiy manufacturing countries f Germany 
excelling in the amount of its output, and England in the fineness 
and finish of its productions. France, in addition to the National 
Manufactory at Sevres, as much as ever divorced from commerce, 
has its porcelain industry at Limoges and large manufactories 
of tiles and earthenware in many departments ; while there arc 
also a number of artist potters like Lachenal, Dalpayrat, Dela- 
herche and Taxile Doat who make purely artistic pottery in 
hard-fired stonewares (gris) and porcelain, while the production 
of decorative stonewares for building purposes has been developed 
by such firms as Bigot, Boulanger and E. Muller. A great 
development has also taken place in the production of decorative 
pottery and tiles in Holland. The famous Delft works, besides 
producing quantities of painted blue and white eafthenwaxe 
(made in the English and not in the old Dutch fashion), haa^ 
been experimenting largely in the development of cryst^line 
and opalescent glazes and in lustres, while the Rozenburtgjaetdry 
at the Hague and a factory at Puramerende, near AngHwanij 
have made some distinctive but rather bizarre 
porcelain. The success of the Royal CopenhfiMjjjBPfewy ^ 
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already been mentioned, and this success led to the foundation of 
Bing & Grondlial of Copenhagen, who largely follow the styles 
of decoration initiated at the Royal works. In Sweden there 
are two important factories at Korstrand and Gustafslxirg. 
Under the accomplished director of the Rorstrand factor)', Mr 
Robert Alriistrom. a great variety of products have been success- 
fully manufactured, including hard-paste porcelain, JCnglish 
bone china, earthenware, majolica and stoves. Italy, Spain and 
Belgium have also important modem pottery works. 

In the United Slates of America tluTc are large establishments 
for the manufacture of earthenware, bone china and tiles, all 
after the English fashion, while in addition tliere are a number 
of experimental kilns at work producing artistic pottery. Tlie 
Rookwood factory has already been mentioned, but the wares 
produced at the Grueby factory and by Mrs Robineau and T. 
Brouwer are also worthy of note. (See “ RefH>rt on American 
Art Pottery,” pp. 922-035 of Special Report of the US. Census 
Office, Manujachtres, pt. hi., IQ05.) 

Technical Pottery Worki^, — It is only possible to give a selection of 
tlie be.st ol the niudcni standard works dealing with the leclinicai 
sidt* of p<>ll<‘rv i>roduction. Broiigniart, TyaiU des arts oiramicjues 
(30! fd., Pans, 1.S77), with notes and additions hv Salv'ctat ; E. 
Bourry, 'J raiU des industries ciraniiques (Paris, iH<)7) ; Tlitodore 
Deck, La Paicnce (Pans, 3887) ; A. Granger, LaCiramique industrielle 
(J*aris, 1005) ; 1 C. S. Ausclier, La Ciramique cuisant A haute tmipera- 
iure (Piiris, 1890) ; Tethiiolog;ie de la Uratnique (I’aris, 1901) ; Lcs 
Industries ct'ramiques (Pans, lyoi) ; Soger, Gesammeltc Schriften 
(Berlin, tSoO : F.ng. trans., Easton, Pa., TJ.S.A., 1902) ; T.atigeiil)ock, 
The Chemistry of Pottery (Easton, Pa,, U.b.A., 1895); William 
Burton, Porcelain (London, i«joO), (W, B.*) 

CERARG YRITE, a nu'iioral species consisting of silver chloride ; 
an important ore of silver. The name (■crarg)'ritc is a Greek form 
(from horn, and apyvpos, silver) of the older name 

hornsilver, which was used by K. Gc.sncr us far back as 1565. 
The chloro-bromide and bromide of silver were also included 
under this term until they were distinguished chemically in 
1841 and 1842, and clcs(Til)ed under the names einbolite and 
bromargyrite (or bromyrite) resfu'ctively ; the chloride then 
came to be distinguished as chlorargyrite, though the name 
cerargyrite is olten now applied to this alone, ('hloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver has also been recognized as a mineral and called 
iudeinbolite. All these are strikingly alike in appearance and 
general characters, difTering essentially only in chemical composi- 
tion, and it would seem better to reserve the name cerargyrite 
for the whole group, using the names chlorargyrite (AgC'l), 
embolite (Ag(Cl, Bl)), bromargyrite (AgBr) and iotlembolite 
(Ag(Cl, Br, 1 )) for the different isomorplmus memljers of the 
group, 'I'hey are cubic in crystallization, with the cube and the 
octahedron as prominent forms, but crystals are small and 
usually indistinct ; there is no cleavage. 'I'hey are soft (11 — zi) 
and .scctilc to a high degree, being readily cut with a knife 
like horn. With their re.sinous to adamantine lustre and their 
transluccncy they also present somewhat tlie appearance of horn ; 
hence the name hornsilver. The colour varies somewhat with the 
cliemical composition, being grey or colourless in chlorargyrite, 
greenish-grey in embolite and bromargyrite, and greetiish-yellow 
to orange-yellow in iodembolite. On exposure to light tlie 
colour quickly darkens. 'I’he specific gravity also varies with the 
composition : for tlie pure chloride it is 5*55, and the highest 
recorded for an iodembolite is 6* 3, 

The hornsilvers idl occur under similar conditions and are often 
associated together ; they are found in metalliferous veins with 
native silver and ores of silver, and are usually confined to the 
upper oxidized parts of the lodes. They are important ores of 
silver (the pure chloride contains 75-3 of silver), and have been 
extensively mined at several places in Chile, also in Mexico, and 
at Broken Hill in New South Wales. The cliloride and chloro- 
bromide have been found in several Cornish mines, but never 
in very large amounts. (I,, j. s.) 

./^ERBERUS, in (ireek mythology, the dog who guarded the 
Ijjpran^ to the lower world. He allowed all to enter, but 
sfeized'jilbose who attempted to escape. According to Hesiod 
was a fifty-headed monster with a fearful bark, 
the' Typhon and Echidna. He was variously 


represented with one, two or (usually) three heads, often with 
the tail of a snake or with snakes growing from liis head or twined 
round his body. One of the tasks imposed upon Heracles was to 
fetch Cerberus from bt^low to the upper world, a favourite subject 
of ancient vase-paintings. 

CERDIC (d. 534), founder of the West Saxon kingdom, is 
described as an ealdorman who in 495 landed with his son Cynric 
in Hampshire, where he was attacked at once by the Britons. 
Nothing more is heard of him until 508, when he defeated the 
Britons with great slaughter. Strengthened by fresh arrivals 
of Saxons, lie gained another victory in 519 at Certicesford, a 
spot wliich has been identified with the modern Clmrford, and in 
this year took the title of king. 'I’urning westward, C erdic appears 
to have been defeated by the Britons in 520 at Badbury or Mount 
Badon, in Dorset, and in 527 yet another fight with the Britons 
is rtjcorded. His last work wa.s the conquest of the Isle of Wight, 
probably in the interest of some J utish allies. All the sovereigns 
of JCngland, except Canute, Jlardicanute, the two Harolds and 
William the Conqueror, are said to be descended from (erdic. 

An Savon Chronicle, edited by C. Plmniner (Oxford, 1892- 
1899) ; Gildas, Dc exeidio Lirtlanmac, edited t)y Tli. Mommsen 
(Berlin, i8<>8) ; Nennius, Jiistoria Briltonum, edited by Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, i8i)8) ; Bede, tfistoriac ccclesiasticue (Rentes Angloriirn librt v., 
ed. C. l*lummei‘ (Oxford, 1896) ; E. Guest, Orifftnes Celticae (London, 
1S83) ; J. K. Green, The Making of Lngland (London, 1897), 

GERDONIANS, a Gnostic sect, founded by O^rclo, a Syrian, 
who came to Rome about 137, but (onceming whose history 
little is known. They held that there are two first causes- the 
perfectly good and the perfectly evil. U'hc latter is also the 
creator of the world, the god of the Jews, and the author of the 
Old 'IVslarnent. Jesus' Christ is the son of the good deity ; he 
was sent into tlie world to oppose the evil ; but his incarnation, 
and therefore his sufferings, were a mere appearance. Regarding 
the body as the work of the evil deity, the C'erdonians formed a 
moral system of great severity, prohibiting marriage, wine and 
the eating of flesh, ujid advocating fasting and oilier austerities. 
Most of what the Fathers narrate of Cerdo's tenets has probably 
been trynsferred to him from Ids famous puj)!! Marcion, like 
whom he is said to have rejected the Old "J’es lament and the 
New, except part of Luke's Clospel and of FauTs Epistle.s. (See 
Marcion, and Gnosticism.) 

CEREALIS (("ekialis), PETILLIUS (1st century a.d,), Roman 
general, a near relative of the emperor Vespasian. He is first 
heard of during the reign of Nero in Britain, where he was com- 
pletely defeated (a.d. 6j) by Boadicea. Eight years later 
he played an important part in the capture of Rome by the 
supporters of Vespasian. In 70 he put down the revolt of 
Civilis {q,v,). In 71, as governor of Britain, where he had as 
a subordinate the famous Agricola, he inflicted severe defeats 
upon tlie Brigantes, the most powerful of the tribes of Britain. 
Tacitus says that he was a bold soldier rather than a careful 
general, and preferred to stake everything on the issue of a 
single engagement. He possessed natural eloquence of a kind 
that readily appealed to Ids soldiers. His loyalty towards his 
superiors was unsliakable. 

Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 32; Histories, iii. 59, 78, iv, 71, 75, 80 , v. 2i ; 
Agricola, 8, 17. 

CERES, an old Italian goddess of agriculture. The name 
probably means the “ creator ” or “ created,” connected with 
crescere and creare. But when Greek deities were introduced 
into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books (in 495 B.c., 
on the occasion of a severe drought), Deineter, the Greek goddess 
of seed and harvest, whose worship was already common in 
Sicily and Lower Italy, usurped the place of Ceres in Rome, 
or rather, to Ceres were added the religious rites which the Cireeks 
paid to Demeter, and the mythological incidents which originated 
with her. At tlie same time the cult of Dionysus and l^ersephone 
(see Liber and Libera) was introduced. The rites of C'crcs were 
Greek in language and form. H er priestesses were Italian Greeks, 
and her temple was Greek in its architecture and built by Greek 
artists. She was worshipped almost exclusively by plebeians, 
and her temple near the Circus Maximus was under the care of 
the plebeian aedilcs, one of whose duties was the superintendence 
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of the com-market. Her chief festivals were the ludi Ceteris 
or Cerealia (more correctly, games held annually from 

April 12-19 (Ovid, Fasii, iv. 392 fiE.) ; a second festival, 
in August, to celebrate the reunion of Ceres and Proserpine, 
in which women, dressed in white, after a fast of nine days 
offered the goddess the first-fruits of the harvest (Livy xxii. 56) ; 
and the Jejunium Ceteris, a fast also introduced (igx B.c.) by 
command of the wSibylline books (Livy xxxvi. 37), at first held 
only every four years, then annually on the 4th of October. In 
later times Ceres was confused with Tcllus. (See also Demeter.) 

CERIGNOLA, a town of Apulia, Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, 26 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Foggia. Pop. (1901) 
34 , 195 ; It was rebuilt after a great earthquake in 1731, and has 
a considerable agricultural trade. In 1503 the Spaniards under 
Gcinzalo de Cordoba defeated the French under the due de 
Nemours below the town — a victoiy which made the kingdom 
of Naples into a Spanish province in Italy. Cerignola occupies 
the site of Furfane, a station on tlie Via lYaiana between 
Canusium and Herdoniac. 

CERIGOTTO, called locally Lius (anc. Aegilia or Ogylos ; mod. 
Gr. officially Antikythera), an island of Greece, belonging to the 
Ionian group, and situated between Cythera (Cerigo) and Crete, 
about 20 m. from each. Some raised beaches testify to an 
upheaval in comparatively recent times. With an area of about 
10 sq. m. it supports a population of about 300, who are mainly 
Cretan refugees, and in favourable .seasons exports a quantity of 
good wheat. 1 1 was long a favourite resort of Cl reek pirates. It is 
famous for the discovery in 1900, close to its coast, of the wreck 
of an ancient ship with a cargo of bronze and marble statues. 

CERINTHUS (c. a.d. ioo), an early Christian heretic, con- 
temporary with the closing years of the apostle John, who, 
ac('ording to the well-known story of Polycarp, reported by 
Irenaeus (iii. 3) and twice recorded in Eusebius (Hisi. EccL 
iii. 28, iv. 14), made a hasty exit from a bath in Ephesus on 
learning that Cerinthus was within. Other early accounts agree 
in making the province of Asia the scene of his activity, and 
Hippolytus (/laet, vii. 33) credits him with an Egyptian training. 
There can be no truth in the notice given by Epiplianius (Haer, 
xxviii. 4) that Cerinthus liad in earlier days at Jerusalem led 
the judaizing opposition against Paul. 

The difficulty of defining Cerinthus’s theological position is 
duo not only to the paucity of our sources but to the fact that the 
■witness of the two principal authorities, Irenaeus (i. 26, iii. ii) 
and Hippolytus (Syntagma), does not agree. Further, Irenaeus 
himself in one passage fails to distinguish between Cerinthian 
and Valcntinian doctrines. It would appear, however, that 
Cerinthus laid stress on the rite of circumcision and on the 
observance of the Sabbath, He taught that the world had been 
made by angels, from one of whom, the god of the Jews, the 
people of Israel had received their Law, which was not perfect. 
'Lhc only New I’estament writing which he accepted was a 
mutilated Gospel of Matthew. Jesus was the offspring of Joseph 
and Mary, and on liim at the baptism descended the Christ,^ 
revealing the hitherto unknown Father, and endowing liim with 
miraculous power. This CYirist lef t J esus again before the Passion, 
and the resurrection of Jesus was still in the future. Together 
with these somewhat gnostic ideas, Cerinthus, if we may trust 
the notices of Gaius the Roman presbyter (e. 290) and Dionysius 
of Alexandria (c. 340), held a violent and crude form of chiliasm. 
But the chief significance of the man is his “ combination of zeal 
xjr legal observances with bold criticism of tlie Law itself as a 
vhole and of its origin,” which reminds us of the Clementine 
Recognitions, Cerinthus is a blend of judaizing Christian and 
gnostic. 

CERIUM (symbol Ce, atomic weight i40'25), a metallic 
chemical element which occurs with the rare earths in the minerals 
cerite, samarskite, euxenite, monazite, parisite and many 
yttrium minerals. The particular earth containing cerium was 
discovered by M, H. Klaproth in 1803, whilst J. Berzelius at 
about the same time also examined it and came to the conclusion 

* So Irenaeus. According to Hmpolytus and Epiphanius it was 
the Holy Ghost that thus descended. 


that it was the oxide of a new metal, which he termed cerium. 
The crude oxide of the metal is obtained from cerite, by evaporat- 
ing the mineral with strong sulphuric acid, removing excess of 
acid and dissolving the residue in ice-cold water ; sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed through the solution, which is then filtered, 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and precipitated as oxalate 
by o^ic acid ; the oxalate is then converted into oxide by 
ignition. From the crude oxide so obtained (which contains 
lanthanum and didymium oxides) the cerium may be separated 
by conversion into its double sulphate on the addition of potas- 
sium sulpliate, the sulphates of the cerium group being insoluble 
in a saturated solution of potassium sulphate. The sulphate 
is subsequently boiled with water, when a basic sulphate is 
precipitated. For the preparation of pure cerium compounds 
see Auer v. Welsbach, Monatshefte, 1884, v. 508, 

The metal was first obtained, in an impure state, by C. G. 
Mosander, by fusing its chloride with sodium. W. F. Hillcbrand 
and T. Norton hiive prepared it by the electrolysis of the melted 
chloride (Pogg, Ann., 1875, j 56, p. 466) ; and C. Winkler (Benchte, 
189J, xxiv. 884) ol.>lained it by heating the dioxide with mag- 
nesium powder. The metal has somewhat the appearance of 
iron, and has a specific gravity of 6*628, which, after melting, 
is increased to 6*728. Its specific heat is 0-04479 (W. F. Hille- 
brand). It is permanent in dry air, but tarnishes in moist air ; 
it can be hammered and rolled ; it melts at 623“ C, It bums 
readily on heating, with a brilliant flame ; and it also combines 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, pho.sphorus and cyanogen. 
In the case of the two former elements the combination is 
accompanied by combustion of the metal. With water it is 
slowly converted into the dioxide. Cold concentrated nitric 
and sulphuric acids are without action on the metal, but it 
reacts rapidly with dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
dioxide is used in incandescent gas mantles (see Lighting). 

Three oxides of cerium are known. The sesquioxide, Ca, 0 .„ i.s 
obtained by heating the carbonate in a current of hydrogen. It is a 
bluish-green powder, which on exposure rapidly combihcf with the 
oxygen of the air. By the addition of caustic soda to cerous salts, a 
white precipitate of cerous hydroxide* is formed. Cerium dioxide, 
CeO._^, i.s produced wdien cerium carbonate, nitrate, .sulphate or 
oxalate is heated in air. It is a while or pale yellow compound, 
which becomes reddish on healing. Its si>ecific gravity i.s 6 7 h<), 
and its specific heat 0-0877. It is I'ot reduced to the metallic condi- 
tion on heating with carbon. Concentrated sulphyric acid dissolve.s 
this oxide, forming a yellowish solution and ozone. By su.spending 
the precipitated cerous hydroxide in water and passing chlorine 
through the .solnlion, a hydrated form of the dioxide, lJCeO.^-,'{H.^O, is 
obtained, which is readily .soluble in nitric and sulphuric acids, 
forming ceric salts, and in hydrochloric acid, where it forms cerous 
chloride, with liberation of chlorine. A higher hydrated oxide, 
Ce03-xH.^C), is formed by the interaction of cerdus sulphate with 
sodium acetate and hydrogen peroxide (Lecoq de Boi.sl:audran, 
Comfytes rendus, 1885, 100, p. 605). 

Cerous chloride, CcCL, is obtained w'hen the metal is burned in 
chlorine ; when a mixture of cerous oxide and carbon is heated in 
clilorine ; or by rapid heating of the dioxide in a stream of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. It is a colourless .substance, which is easily 
fu.sible. A hydrated chloride of composition i;CeCl.,-ir>H.^O is also 
known, and is obtained when a solution of cerous oxide in hydro- 
chloric acid is eva}X)rated over sulphuric acid. Double salts of 
cerous chloride with stannic chloride, mercuric chloride, and platinic 
chloride arc also known. Cerous bromide, 2CeBr;,-»H..O, and iodide, 
CcI.,-9H./), are known. Cerous sulphide, Ce.jSj„ results on heating 
cerium with rnlphur or cerium oxide in carbon bisulphide vapour. 
It is a red infusible mass of specific gravity 5-1, and Ls slowly 
decompo.sed by warm water. The sulphate, Cea(S04)., is formed oh 
dissolving the carbonate in sulphuric acid, or on* dissolving the basic 
sulphate in .sulphuric acid, in the iircscnce of sulphur dioxide, 
evaporating the solution, and drying the product obtained, at high 
temperature (R. Rrauner, Monatshefte, 1885, vi. 793). Tt is a white 
owder of specific gravity 3-912, easily srluble in cold water. Many 
ydrated forms of the sulphate arc known, as are also double salts 
of the sulphate with potassium, sodium, ammonium, thallium and 
cadmium sulphates. Ceric fluoride, CeF.t-H.D, is obtained when the 
hydrated dioxide is dissolved in hydrofluoric acid and the solu- 
tion evaporated on the water bath (B. Brauner). The sulphate, 
€0(804)3*4 H2O, is formed when the basic sulphate is dissolved 
in sulphuric acid ; or when the dioxide is dissolved in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 
forms yellow crystals soluble in water; the aqueous soluWn ofl 
standing gradually depositing a basic salt. Double ^ 

composition 2Ce(S04)a.2KjS04.2H20, Ce(SOja«3(NH4j^j^H^^ 
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known. Nitrate.? of cerium have been described, as have also phos- 
phates, carbonates and a carbide. 

Cerhun compounds may be recognized by the red precij)itatc of 
ceric hydroxide, which is formed when sodium hj^iochloritc is added 
to a colourless cerous salt. For the quantitative determination of 
the metal, the .salts are precipitated by caustic potash, tlie precipitate 
wa.shed, dried anti heated, and fiiicilly weighed as tlu- dioxide. 

The atomic weight of ceriutn has been tlelermined by Tb Braunec 
{Cliem. News, tSqs, Ixxi. 2S^) from the anah'sis of the oxalate; the 
values obtained varying from 140.07 to 140-35. 

CERNUSCHI, HENRI (i82J--i 8()A), Italian politician and 
economist, was bom of wealthy parents at Milan in 1821, and 
was de.stined for the legal profession. During his studies he 
bmime involved in the revolutionary movement. He played a 
conspicuous part in the insurrection at Milan in 1848, and also 
at Rome in 1840, where he had a seat in the National Assembly. 
On the collapse of the revolutionary government he was arrested 
(1S50), but managed to escape to France, where he engaged 
in commerce and banking, became naturalized, and acquired 
a large fortune. He took a proinimmt part in opposing the 
Socialist movement, and in April 1870, having subscribed a 
large sum to the funds of a committee formed to combat the 
Napoleonic pleluscite, had to leave the country. In September 
the format ion of the Third Kepubtic eiuibled him to return, but he 
soon left Paris to trav el in the East, whence he returned with a 
fine art collection, particularly of Japanese objects. Cemuschi 
is best known for his publications on financial questions, more 
e.speciallv bimetallism. Of the latter he was an ardent champion, 
and the \vt>rd itself is commonly supposed to have originated 
with him -at least in its bmglish form it is first found in his 
Silver ViiuHraled (1876). Arni'ing his other works may be 
mentioned : Mernvif/ue de Vhhan^e (1861) ; fllmiott de.s socieies 
coofyhiUives (1886); Le Bimeiallisvie en Anoleterre (iSyq); Le 
Grand Proch de rVnian laiine (1884). He died at Mentone 
on the 1 2th of May i8f)6. 

CEROGRAPHY* (from the Gr. w'ax, and ypu</>co»', to 

write), the art of painting in wax. (See h.NCArsTic Painting.) 

CERRO DE PASCO, or Pasco, a mining town of Peru, (‘apital 
of the department of Junin, 107 m. (221 ni. by rail, via Oroya) 
N.IC. of Lima. Pop. (igoy est.) 10.000. It is situated on the 
plateau of Pombon, 14,280 ft. aben^* sea-levol, and in the midst 
of one of the oldest and richest silver-mining districts of Pcni. 
There were 342 silver mines in this district in 1890, and at tlie 
end of the igth centur\’ the average annual output since the 
disco'NW'^ of the mines in 1630 was estimated at 1,600,000 oz. 
A dei'line in the sih'cr production ha^dng set in, the American 
company which had become owners of threc-fourtlis of tlie 
mining properties in the district turned its attention to the 
extensive copper deposits there, built a railway to Oroya 83 m. 
distant, another, 25 m. hmg, to the coal-fields of (jollarisquisg.a, 
north of Pasco, and then erected large smelting works fin which 
2500 men were regularly employed in 1907) 8 m. out of town and 
4 m. from limestone beds, 'i’he railway to Oroya was completed 
in J903, the coal mine branch and smelter later on, and in 1907 
the copper output w^as 20,152,000 lb. The town of Pasco is 
badly built and unattractive, and is inhabited chiefly by mining 
labourers and their tamilies. Its population is increased 50 % in 
times of great mining activity. The name Cerro de Pasco is 
that of a “ knot” of mountains uniting tlie two great ranges 
of the Andes at this point. 

CERTALDO, a towoi of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Florence, 35 m. S.S.W. by rail and 18 m. direct from the town 
of Florence. Pop. (1901) town, 4552 ; commune, 9120. It was 
the home of the family of Giovamii Boccaccio, who died and wiis 
buried here in 1375. HLs house (of red brick, like tlie other old 
houses of tlie town) w'as restored in 1823 and fitted up with old 
furniture. A statue of him was erected in the prindpal square in 
1875. f Palazzo Pretork), or Vicariale, the residence of the 
Florentine governors, recently restored to its original condition, 
has a picturesque facade and court adorned with coats of arms, 
and in the interior are various frescoes dating from the 13th to 
the century. The town as a whole is picturesque, and lies 
on a h»]lv4g6 ft. aben^e sea-level. 

See K. Blitttkii, 5 . Gimignano e Certaldo (Bergamo, 1904), p. XOI seq. 


CERUSSITE, a mineral consisting of lead carbonate (PbCO„), 
and an important ore of lead. The name (sometimes erroneously 
spelt cerusite) is from the Lat, cerussa^ “ wlute lead.” “ Cenissa 
nativa” was mentioned by K. Gesner in 1565, and in 1832 
F. S. Beudant applied the name cf^nasc to the mineral, whilst the 
present form, ccrussite, is due to W. Haddinger (1845). Popular 
names in early use were lead-spar and while-lead-ore. 

Ceruasite crystallizes in the orthorhombic system and is 
isomorphous with aragonite. Like aragonite it is very fre- 
quently twinned, tlie compound crystals being 
pseudo- hexagonal in form. Three crystals are 
usually twinned together on two faces of tiie prism 
w j 110} , producing six-rayed stellate groups (figs, i 
and 2) with the individual crystals intercrossing 
at angles of nearly 60'*. IVinning on the faces of 
the prism ^{130}, the angles of which arc also 
nearly 60®, produces a simikir kind of grouping, 
but is much less common. Crystals are of frequent 
occurrence, and they usually have vtry bright 
and smooth faces. The mineral also occurs in 
compact granuliu* masses, and sometimes in 
fibrous forms. It is usually colourless or white, 
sometimes grey or greenish in tint ; it varies 
from transparent to translucent, and has an 
adamantine lustre. It is very brittle, and has a conchoidal 
fracture. Hardness 3-3^ ; sp. gr. 6- 3. A variety containing 
7 % of zinc carbonate, r(‘placing lead carbonate, is known as 
iglesiasite, from iglesias in Sardinia, where it is found. 

The mineral may be readily recognized by its churactiTislic 
tWTnning, in conjunction with the adamantine lustre and high 
specific griu'it}". It dissolves with eff(;r\'escenee in dilute nitric 
acid. Before the blow- 
pipe it fuses very readily, 
and gives reactions for 
lead, ('erussite occurs 
in metalliferous veins in 
association with galena, 
and has Ixjen formed by 
the action of carbonated 
waters on the galena ; it 
is therefore found in the 
upper parts of the lodes 
together with other secondary minerals, such as limonite. Finely 
crystallized specimens have been obtained from the Fricdrichs- 
segen mine near Emis in Nassau, J ohanngeorgenstadt in Saxony, 
Mies in Bohemia, Phenixville in Pejinsylvania. Broken Hill in 
New South Wales, and several other localities. Delicate acicular 
crystals of considerable length were found long ago in the ITntire 
Glaze mine near St Minver in Cornwall. It is often found 
in considerable quantities, and contains as much fis 77j*)'o of 
lead. (L. 1. S.) 

CERUTTl, GIUSEPPE ANTONIO GIACHIMO (1738 1792), 
French author and politician, was bom at Turin on the 13th of 
June 1738, He joined the Society of Jesus and became professor 
at the Jesuit college at Lyons. In 1762, in reply to the attacks 
on his order, he published an Apologie y^enerale de V insttiui ei de 
la dnrtrim des JhuiieSj which won him much fame and some 
exalted patronage ; notably that of the ex-king Stanislaus of 
Poland and of his grandson the dauphin. During the agitatu)ni 
that preceded the Revolution Cerutti took the popular side, anl 
in 1788 published a pamphlet, Mhmtire pour le peuple fran(ai:^ 
in which in a clear and trenchant style he advocated the ckiirs 
of the tiers eiat. In May i78<) he presided over the electors of 
Paris, by whom in January 1791 he was chosen member of tibe 
administration of the department and afterwards deputy to 
the T.egislalive Assembly, He was a friend of Mirabeau, whose 
policy he supported and whose funeral oration he pronounced. 
He himself died on the 3rd of February 1792. Of Cemlti’s 
literary enterprises the most interesting, and probably the most 
influential, was the popular newspaper founded by him, on the 
30th of September 1790, in oollabocation with Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne and Philippe Antoine Grouvelle. Its character and 
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objects are explained by its title : La FeuiUe villageoisej 
adressee chaqwF scmaine d tons It'S villages de France pour les 
insiruire des lotSy dts evmentents^ des dicou^eirtes qui intiresseni 
tout bon citoyeKf tScc. 1 1 was continued by Gmiivelle after Cerutti’s 
death, the last number appearing on the and of August 1795. 

Cenjtti’s wtjrks were published in 1703 in 3 volumes. On the 
Mc^motre pour le peuple franeais, sen F. A. Aulard in La Revolution 
tom. xv. (18K8). 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MKS^UEL DE (1547--1616), Spanish 
novelist, playwright and poet, was born at Alcala de Henares 
in 1547- The atlt‘tni)ts of biographers to provide him with an 
illu.striou.s genealogy are unsuccessful. The family history begins 
with the author’s grandfather, Jutm de Oj-vantes (b. X490), a 
lawyer who at one time (1545-6) administered the estates of 
the duk(i de Osuna, and resided later at Cordova, where he died 
about 1555. Cervantes’ father was Rodrigo de Cervantes, an 
apothecary -surgeon, who married Leonor de Cortinas in 1540 or 
1541. I'he children of this marriage were Andres (b. 1543), 
Andrea (b. i544)» Luisa (b. 1546), Miguel, Rodrigo (b. 1550), 
Magdalena (b. 1554) and Juan (of whom nothing is known 
bevond the mention of him in his father’s wdll). 

'I'he exact date of Cervantes’ birth is not recorded : he was 
baptiz(*d on the qth of October T547, in the church of Santa 
Maria la Mayor at AlcaU. There are indications that Rodrigo 
de Cerv^antes resided at Valladolid in 1554, at Madrid in 1561, at 
Seville in 1564-'! 565, and at Madrid from 1566 onwards. It 
may be assumed that his family accompanied him, and it seems 
likely that either at Valladolid or at Madrid ('en'antcs saw the 
famous iic tor-manager and dramatist, l^ope de Rueda, of whose 
pesrtormanccs he speaks entliusitistically in tlie preface to his 
plays. In 1569 a Madrid schoolmaster, Juan bopez de Hoyos, 
issued a work commemorative of Philip 11 . ’s third wife, Isabel 
de V'aloi.s, who had died on the 3rd of October 1568. This 
volume, entitled Htstoria y relation verdadera de La mfermedad, 
fell ci si mo trdvsiio y sumptunsas exequias jimebres de la Screnisima 
Reyna de Espaiia Doiia Isabel I'aloys, contains six contribu- 
tions by ('ervantes : a sonnet, four redondillasy and an clcg>% 
Lopez (ie llf>yos introduces (lervanles tis “ our dear and beloved 
pupil/' and the elegy is dt’dicated to Cardinal Kspinosa “ in the 
name of the whole school,” It has been inferred that Cervantes 
was educated by Lopez de Hoyos, but this conclusion is untenable, 
tor Lopez de Hoyos’ school w^os not opened till 1567. On the 
13th of October 1568, (iiulio Acquavivu reached Madrid charged 
with a special mi.ssion to Philip 11 . ; he left for Rome on the 3nd 
of December, and C'ervantes is supposed to have accompanied 
him. This conjecture is based solely on a piujsage in the dedica- 
tion of the Galatea, where the ^vriter speaks of having been 
“ camarero to Cardinal Acquaviva at Rome.” There is, however, 
no reason to think that Cervantes met Acquaviva in Madrid ; 
the probabiliu^ is that he enli.sted as a supernumerary towards 
the end of 1568, that he served in Italy, and there entered the 
hou.sehold of Acquaviva, who had been raised to the curdinalate 
on the 17th of May 1570. There exists a w^arrant (dated 
September 15, 1569) for the arrest of one Miguel de Cervantes, 
who had wounded Antonio de Sigura, and had been condemned 
in absence to have his right hand cut off and to be exiled from 
the capital for ten years ; and it has been sought to identify 
the offender with the future author of Don Quixote. No evidence 
is available. All that is known with certainty is that Cervantes 
was in Rome at the end of 1569, for on the 22nd of December 
of that year the fact was recorded in an official infonnation lodged 
by Rodrigo de Cervantes with a view to proving his son’s 
legitimacy and untainted Christian descent. 

If it is difficult to say precisely when Cervantes was in 
Acquaviva’s service, it is no le.sB difficult to say when he left it 
to join the regular army. There is evidence, more or less satis- 
factory, that his enlistment took place in 1570 ; in 1571 he was 
serving as a private in the company comman^ded by Captain 
IXego de Urbina which formed part of Miguel de N^ncaida’s 
famous regiment, and on the i6th of September he sailed from 
Messina on board the ** Marqnesa-,” which formed part of the 
armada under Don John of Austria. At the battle of Lepanto 


(October 7, 1571) the “Marquesa” was in the thickest of the 
conflict. As the fleet came into action Cervantes lay below, iH 
with fever ; but, despite the remonstrances of his contrades, 
he vehemently insisted on rising to take his share in the fighting, 
and was po.sted with twelve men under him in a boat by the 
galley's side. He received three gunshot wounds, two in the 
chest, and one which permanently maimed his right hand — “ for 
the greater glory of the right,” in his own phrase. On the 30th 
of October the fleet returned to Messina, where Cervantc.s went 
into hospital, and during his convalescence received grants-in- 
aid amounting to eighty-two ducats. On the 29th of April 1 572 
he was transferred to C'aplain Manuel Ponce de Ledn’s company 
in Lope de Figueroa's regiment ; he .shared in the inderisi\'c 
naval engfigement off Navarino on the 7th of October 1572, in 
the capture of Tunis on the loth of October 1573, and in the 
unsuccessful expedition to relieve the Goletta in llic autumn of 
1574. The rest of his military service was spent in garrison at 
Palermo and Naple.s, and shortly after the arrival of Dun John 
at Naples on the j8th of Juno 1575, ('ervantes was granted leave 
to return to Spain ; he received a recommendator}" letter from 
Don John to Philip 11 ., and a similar testimonial from the duke 
de Se.ssa, viceroy of Sicily. Armed with the.se credentials, 
Cervantes embarked on the “ Sol ” to push liis claim for pro- 
motion in Spain. 

On the 26i:h of September t575, near Les Trois Marios off the 
roast of Marseilles, the “ Sol ” and its companion ships the 
“ Mendoza ” and the “ Higuera ” encountered a squadron of 
Barbaiy corsairs under Arnaut Mami ; Cervantes, his brother 
Rodrigf» and other Spaniards were captured, and were taken as 
prisoners to Algiers, (’ervantes became the slave of a Greek 
renegade named Dali Mami, and, as the letters found on him 
were taken to prov e that he was a man of importance in a 
position to pay a high ransom, he was put under special sur- 
veillance. With undaunted courage and persistence he organized 
plans of escape. In 1576 he induced a Moor to guide him and 
other (Mstian captivxs to Oran \ the Moor deserted them on the 
road, the l^affled fugitives returned to Algiers, and ('ervantes 
was treated with additiomil severity. In the spring of 1577 
tw'o priests of the Order of Mercy arrived in Algiers with a sum 
of three hundred crowns entru.sted to them by Cercantes' 
parents ; the amount was insufficient to free him, and was 
.spent in ransoming his brother Rodrigo. CervantC'S made 
another attempt to escape in September 1577, but was betrayed 
by the renegade wffiose services he had enlisted. On being 
brought before Hassun Pasha, the viceroy of Algiers, he look 
the blame on him.self, and was threatened with death \ struck, 
however, Ivy the heroic bearing of the prisoner, Hassan remitted 
the sentence, and lx>ught C'ervantes from Dali Mami for five 
hundred crowns. In 1577 the captive addressed to the Spanish 
.secretary of state, Mateo Vazquez, a versified letter suggesting 
that an expedition should be fitted out to seize Algiers ; the 
project, though practicable, was not entertained. In 1578 
Cervantes was sentenced to two thou.sand strokes for sending 
a letter begging help from Martin de C6rdoba, governor of Oran ; 
the punishment was not, however, inflicted on him. Meanwhile 
his family were not idle. In March 1578 his father presented 
a petition to the king setting forth Cervantes' services ; the duke 
dc Sessa repeated his testimony to the ciqjtive's merits ; in the 
spring of 1579 Orvantes’ mother applied for leave to export 
two thousand ducats’ worth of goods from Valencia to Algiers, 
and on the 3131 of July 1579 she gave the Trinitarian monks, 
Juan Gil and Ant6n de la Bella, a sum of two hundred and fifty 
ducats to be applied to her son’s ransom. On his side Cervantes 
was indefatigaNe, and towards the end of 1579 he arranged to 
secure a frigate ; but the plot was revealed to Hassan by Juan 
Blanco de Paz, a Dominican monk, who appears to have con- 
ceived an unaccountable hatred of Cervantes. Once more the 
conspirator’s life was spared by Hassan who, it is recorded, 
declared that ** so kmg as he had the maimed Spaniard in safe 
keeping, his Christians, ships and city were secure.” On fbe 
29th of May *580 the two TVinitarians arrived in Algiers ' 
were barely in tiwife, for Bassan’s term of office mas 
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to a close, and the arrangement of any ransom was a slow process, 
involving much patient bargaining. Hassan refused to accept 
less than five hundred gold ducats for his slave ; the available 
funds fell short of this amount, and the balance was collected 
from the Christian traders of Algiers. Cervantes was already 
embarked for Constantinople when the money was paid on the 
iQth of September 1580. The first use that he made of his 
liljerty was to cause affidavits of his proceedings at Algiers to be 
drawn up ; he sailed for Spain towards the end of October, 
landed at Denia in November, and made his way to Madrid. 
He signed an information before a notary in that city on the 
j8th of December 1580. 

'rhesc dates prove that he cannot, as is often alleged, have 
served under Alva in the Portuguese campaign of 1580: that 
campaign ended with the battle of Alcantara on the 25th of 
August 1 580. It seems certain , however, that he visited Portugal 
soon after his return from Algiers, and in May 1581 he was sent 
from Thomar on a mission to Oran. Construed literally, a 
formal sUitement of his services, signed by Cervantes on the 
2 1 St of May 1590, makes it appear that he served in the Azores 
campaigns of 1582-83; but the wording of the document is 
involved, the claims of C'ervantes arc confused with those of his 
brother Rodrigo (who was promoted ensign at the Azores), 
and on the whole it is doubtful if he took part in either of the 
expeditions under Santa Cruz. In any case, the stories of his 
residence in Portugal, and of his love afiairs with a noble Portu- 
guese lady who bore him a daughter, are simple inventions. 
From 1582-3 to 1587 Cervantes seems to have written copiously 
for the stage, and in the Aii junta al Parnaso he mentions several 
of liis plays as “ worthy of praise ” ; these were T.os Traios de 
Ar^ely La Numanciuy La Gran Turquesa^ La Batalla ncpvaly La 
Jerusalem , La Amarania 6 la de MayOy El Bosque amoroso, La 
Unica y Bizarra Arsinda—'' awiX many others which I do not 
remember, but that which I most prize and pique myself on was, 
and is, one called La Confusa which, with all respect to as many 
sword-and-cloak plays as have l)een staged up to the present, 
may take a prominent place as being good among the best.” 
Of these only Los Traios de Argel (or El Train de Argel) and 
La Numancia have survived, and, though La Numancia contains 
many fine rhetorical passages, both plays go to prove that the 
author’s genius was not essentially dramatic. In February 
1584 he obtained a licence to print a pastoral novel entitled 
l*rimera parte de la Galatea ^ the copyright of which he sold on 
the 14th of June to Bias de Robles, a bookseller at Alcald de 
Henares, for 1336 realcs. On the 12th of December he married 
Catalina de Palacios .Salazar y Vozmediano of Esquivias, eighteen 
years his junior. 7 ’he Galatea was published in the spring of 
1585, and is frequently said to relate the story of Cervantes’ 
courtship, and to introduce various distinguished writcr.s under 
pastoral names. 'J’hese assertions must be received with great 
reserve. 'Fhe birth of an illegitimate daughter, borne to Cervantes 
by a certain Ana Francisca de Rojas, is referred to 1584, and 
earlier in that same year the Galatea had passed the censor ; 
with few exceptions, the identifications of the characters in the 
book with personages in real life are purely conjectural. These 
circumstances, together with the internal evidence of the work, 
point to the conclusion that the Galatea was begun and completed 
before 1583. It was only twice reprinted — once at Lisbon 
(1590), and once at Paris (ifiii) — during the author’s lifetime ; 
but it won him a measure of repute, it was his favourite among 
Ills books, and during the thirty years tliat remained to him he 
repeatedly announced the second part which is promised con- 
ditionally in the text. However, it is not greatly to be regretted 
that the continuation was never published ; though the Galatea 
is interesting as the first deliberate bid for fame on the part of a 
great genius, it is an exercise in the pseudo-classic literature 
introduced into Italy by Sannazaro, and transplanted to Spain 
by the I^ortuguese Montemor ; and, ingenious or eloquent as 
the Renaissance prose-pastoral may be, its innate artificiality 
stifles Cervantes’ rich and glowing realism. He himself recog- 
nized its defects ; with all his weakness for the Galatea, he 
ruefully allows that “ it proposes something and concludes 


nothing.” Its comparative failure was a serious matter for 
Cervantes who had no other resource but his pen ; his plays 
were probably less successful than his account of them would 
imply, and at any rate play-writing was not at this time a 
lucrative occupation in Spain. No doubt the death of his 
father on the 13th of June 1585 increased the burden of Cervantes’ 
responsibilities ; and the dowry of his wife, as appears from a 
document dated the 9th of August 1586, consisted of nothing 
more valuable than five vines, an orchard, some household 
I furniture, four beehives, forty-five hens and chickens, one cock 
and a crucible. 

It had f.>ecome evident that Cervantes could not gain his 
bread by literature, and in 1587 he went to Seville to seek 
employment in connexion with the provisioning of the Invincible 
Armada. He was placed under the orders of Antonio de Guevara, 
and before the 24th of February was excommunicated for 
excessive zeal in collecting wheat at feeija. During the next 
few months he was engiiged in gathering stores at Seville and 
the adjacent district , and after the defeat of the Armada he was 
retained as commissary to the galleys. Tired of the drudgery, 
and without any prospect of advancement, on the 21st of May 
1590 Cervantes drew up a petition to the king, recording his 
services and applying for one of four posts then vacant in the 
American colonies : a place in the department of public accounts 
in New Granada, the governorship of Soconusco in Guatemala, 
the position of auditor to the galleys at (Cartagena, or that of 
corregidor in the city of La Paz. The petition was referred to 
the Council of the Indies, and was annotated w-ith the words : — 
” Let him look for something nearer home.’’ Cervantes perforce 
remained at his post ; the work was hard, uncongenial and 
ill-paid, and the salary was in constant arrears. In Novejnber 
1590 he was in such straits that he borrowed money to buy 
himself a suit of clothes, and in August 1592 his sureties were 
called upon to make good a deficiency of 795 reales in his accounts. 
His thoughts turned to literature once more, and on the 51 h of 
September 1592, he signed a. contract with Rodrigo Osorio 
undertaking to write six plays at fifty ducats each, no j)a)'ment 
to be made unless Osorio considered that each of these pieces 
was “ one of the best ever produced in Spain.” Nothing came 
of this agreement, and it appears that, between the date of 
signing it and the 19th of September, (’ei^^antes was imprisoned 
(for reasons unknown to us) at C!astro del Rio. Ho was speedily 
released, and continued to perquisition as before in Andalusia ; 
but his literary ambitions were not dead, and in May 1595 he 
won the first prize — three silver spoons — at a poeticul tourney 
held in honour of St Hyacinth at Saragossa. Shortly afterwards 
Cervantes found himself in difficulties with the exchequer 
officials. ITc entrusted a sum of 7400 reales to a merchant 
named Simon Freire de Lima with instmetions to pay the 
amount into the treasury at Madrid ; the agent became bankrupt 
and aKsconded, leaving Cervantes responsible for the deficit. 
By some means the money was raised, and the debt was liqui- 
dated on the 2ist of January 1597. But Cervantes’ position was 
shaken, and his unbusinesslike habits lent them.selves to mis- 
interpretation. On the 6th of September 1597 he was ordered 
to find sureties that he would present himself at Madrid within 
twenty days, and there submit to the exchequer vouchers for 
all official moneys collected by him in Granada and elsewhere. 
No such sureties being available, he was committed to Seville 
jail, but was released on the ist of December on condition that 
he complied with the original order of the court within thirty 
days. He was apparently unable to find bail, was dismissed 
from the public service, and sank into extreme poverty. During 
a momentary absence from Seville in February 1599, he was 
again summoned to Madrid by the treasury, but does not appear 
to have obeyed ; it is only too likely tliat he had not the money 
to pay for the journey. There is some reason to think that he 
was imprisoned at Seville in 1602, but nothing positive is known 
of his existence between 1600 and the 8th of Feb^ary 1603 : 
at the latter date he seems to hav^ been at Valladolid, fo which 
city Pliilip III. had removed the court in 1601. 

Since the publication of the Galatea in 1585 Cervantes* 
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contributions to literature had been limited to occasional poems. 
In 1591 he published a ballad in Andr 4 s de Villalta’s Plot de 
varios y nunm romances ; in 1595 he composed a poem, already 
mentioned, to celebrate the canonization of St Hyacinth ; in 
1596 he wrote a sonnet ridiculing Medina Sidonia’s tardy entry 
into ('adiz after the English invaders had retired, and in the 
same year his sonnet lauding Santa Cruz was printed in Cristdbal. 
Mosquera de Figueroa’s Comentario en bre 7 )e compendia de 
disciplina militar ; to 1 597 is assigned a sonnet (the authenticity 
of which is disputed) commemorative of the poet Herrera ; in 
1598 he wrote two sonnets and a copy of quintillas on the death 
of Philip If, ; and in 1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen 
appeared in the second edition of Lope de Vega’s Dra^ontea. 
Curiously enough, it is by Lope de Vega that Don Quixote is 
first mentioned. Writing to an unknown correspondent (appar- 
ently a physician) on the 14th of August 1604, Lope de Vega 
says that “ no poet is as had as Cervantes, nor so foolish as to 
praise Don Quixote^'* and he goes on to speak of his own plays 
as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious that the two men 
Imd quarrelled since 1602, and that I.ope. de Vega smarted under 
the .satire of himself and his works in Cervantes’ forthcoming 
book ; Don Quixote may have been circulated in rnanuscri]>t , 
or may even have been printed before the official licence was 
granted on the 26th of September 1604, It was published early 
in ibo5, and was dedicated to the seventh duke de Bcjar in 
phrases largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s 
edition (1580) of (iarcilaso de la Vega, and from Francisco de 
Medina’s preface to that work. 

■^riu' mention of Bernardo de la Vega’s Pastor de Ihcria shows 
that the sixth chapter of Don Quixote cannot have been written 
before In the prologue Cerv-antes descril^es his master- 

piece as being “ just what might be l>egolten in a jail ” ; on the 
strength of this passage, it has been thought that he conceived 
the story, and perhaps began writing it, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Seville between 1597 and 1602. Within a 
few weeks of its publication at Madrid, three pirated editions 
of Don Quixote were issued at Lisbon ; a second authorized 
edition, imperfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid ; and 
another reprint appeared at Valencia with an aprohacion dated 
18th I Illy 1605. With the exception of Aleman’s Guzman de 
Alfarachej no Spanish book of the period was more successful. 
Modern criticism is prone to regard Don Quixote as a symbolic, 
flidactic or controversial work intended to bring about radical 
reforms in church and state. Such interpretations did not occur 
to Cervantes’ contemporaries, nor to Cervantes himself. There 
is no reason for rejecting his plain statement that his main object 
was to ridicule the romances of chivaliy, which in their latest 
developments had become a tissue of tiresome absurdities. It 
seems clear that his first intention was merely to parody these 
extravagances in a short story ; but as he proceeded the 
immense possibilities of the subject became more evident to 
him, and he ended by expanding his work into a brilliant 
panorama of Spanish society as it existed during the 16th century. 
Nobles, knights, poets, courtlv gentlemen, priests, traders, 
farmers, barl^iers, muleteers, scullions and convicts ; accomplished 
ladies, impassioned damsels, Moorish beauties, simple-hearted 
country-girls and kindly kitchen-wenches of questionable morals 

all these arc presented with the genial fidelity whic'h comes of 

sympathetic insight. The immediate vogue of Don Quixote was 
due chiefly to its variety of incident, to its wealth of comedy 
bordering on farce, and perhaps also to its keen thrusts at eminent 
contemporaries \ its reticent pathos, its large humanity, and 
its penetrating criticism of life were less speedily appreciated. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th of April 1605, Cervantes authorized 
his publisher to proceed against the l.isbon booksellers who 
threatened to introduce their piratical reprints into Castile. By 
Tunc the citizens of Valladolid already regarded Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza as proverbial types. Less gratifying ex- 
periences awaited the popular author. On the 27th of June 
j(,oK Caspar de Ezpeleta, a Navarrese gentleman of dissolute 
life was wounded outside the lodging-house in which Cervantes 
and his family lived ; he was taken indoors, was nursed by 


Cervantes’ sister Magdalena, and died on the 29th of June. That 
same day Cervantes, his natural daughter (Isabel de Saavedra), 
his sister Andrea and her daughter were lodged in jail on suspicion 
of being indirectly concerned in Ezpeleta’s death ; one of the 
witnesses made damaging charges against Cervantes’ daughter, 
but no substantial evidence was produced, and the prisoners 
were released. Little is known of Cervantes’ life between 1605 
and 1608. A Relacidn of the festivities held to celebrate the 
birth of Philip IV., and a certain Carta d don Diego Astudillo 
Carrillo have been erroneously ascribed to him ; during these 
three years he apparently wrote nothing beyond three sonnets, 
and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The depositions 
of the Valladolid inquiry show that he was living in poverty five 
months after the appearance of Don Quixote, and the fact that 
he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before November 1607 
would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if at 
all. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concerning his illegitimate daughter revealed 
in documents recently discovered. Isabel dc Saavedra was 
stated to be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June 1605 ; 
the settlement of her marriage with Luis de Molina in 1608 
describes her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother of a 
daughter eight months old, and as owning liouse-property of 
some value. These particulars are perplexing, and the situation 
is further complicated by the publication of a deed in which 
Cervantes declares that he himself is the real owner of this hou.se- 
property, and that his daughter has merely a life-interest in it. 
This claim may be regarded as a legal fiction ; it cannot easily 
be reconciled with Cervantes’ statement towards the end of his 
life, that he was dependent on the bounty of the count de Lemos 
and of Bernardo de Samloval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. 
In 1609 he joined the newly founded confraternity of the Slaves 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament ; in 1610 Lemos was appointed 
viceroy of Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at 
not being chosen to accompany his patron. In 1611 he lost his 
sister Magdalena, who was buried by the charily of the 'I'ertiaries 
of Saint Franci.s ; in 1612 he joined the Academia Selvaje, and 
there appears to have renewed his lormer friendly relations with 
Lope de Vega ; in 1613 he dedicated his Novclas exemplares to 
the count de Lemos, and disposed of his rights for 1600 reales 
and twenty-four copies of the hook. The twelve tales in this 
volume, some of them written very much later than others, are 
of unequal merit, but they contain some of the WTiter’s best work, 
and the two picaresque stories — Rinconrte y CoriadiUo and the 
Coloquio de los perros—^re^ superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the greatest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the Viage del 
Parnaso, a burlesque poem suggested b> the Viaggio in Par naso 
(1582) of the Perugian poet (’esare Caporali. It contains some 
interesting autobiographical passages, much flattery of con- 
temporary poetasters, and a few happy satiriccal touches ; but, 
though it is Cervantes’ most serious bid for fame as a poet, it has 
seldom been reprinted, and would probably have been forgotten 
but for an admirably humorous postscript in prose which is 
worthy of the author at his best. In the preface to his Ocko 
comedias y ocho entr emeses nuevos (1615) he good-humouredly 
admits that his dramatic works found no favour with managers, 
and, when this collection was first reprinted (i 74Q); the editor 
advanced the fantastic theory that the comedias were deliberate 
exercises in absurdity, intended to parody the popular dramas 
of the day. This view cannot be maintained, but a sharp dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the eight set plays and the eight 
interludes ; with one or two exceptions, the comedias or set plays 
are unsuccessful experiments in Lope de Vega’s manner, while 
the eniremeses or interludes, particularly those in prose, arc models 
of spontaneous gaiety and ingenious wit. 

In the preface to the Noiiclas exemplares Cervantes had 
announced the speedy appearance of the sequel to Don Quixote 
which he had vaguely promised at the end of the first part. He 
was at work on the fifty-ninth chapter of his continuation 
he learned that he had been anticipated by Alonso 
de Avellaneda of Tordesillas, whose Segundo tomo del ^ 
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hidalgo don Quixote de la Mancha was published at Tarragona 
in 1614. On the assumption that Fernandez de Avellaneda 
is a pseudonym, this spurious seciuel has been ascribed to the 
king’s confessor, J^uis de Aliaga, to C.erv'antes old enemy, 
Blanco de Paz, to lus old friend, Bartolome Leonardo de Argen- 
sola, to the three great dramatists, Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina and Kuiz de Alarcon, to Alonso Fernandez, to Juan Jose 
Marti, to Alfonso Lamberto, to Luis de (zranada, and probably 
to others. Some of these attributions are niiinifestly aljsurd — 
for example, Luis de (iranada died seventeen years before the 
first part of Don Quixote was published and all of them are 
improbable conjectures ; if Avellaneda be not tlie real name 
of the author, his identity is still undiscovered, llis book is 
not devoid of literary talent and robust humour, and possibly 
he began it under the impression that ( ervantt^s was no mt>re 
likely to finish Don Quixote than to linish the Galatea. .He 
should, however, have abandoned his project on reading the 
announcement in the preface to the Novelas exem places ; what 
he actually did was to disgrace himself by writing an insolent 
prefa(*e tainiting Cer\'antes with his physical defects, his moral 
infirmities, his age, loneliness and experiences in jail. He w'as 
too intelligent to imagine that his continuation could hold its 
own against the authentic setjuel, and malignantly avowed lus 
intention of lieing first in llic field and so spoiling Cervantes 
market. It is quite possible that Don Quixote might have lx*cn 
left incomplete but for this insulting intrusion ; Cer\'atites was 
a leisurely writer and was, as he states, engaged on El Eni^ano 
d losojos’ Las Semanas del Jardin and El F a nwso Bernardo, i\om 
of which have been preserved. Avellaneda lorced him to 
concentrate lus attention on his masti^rpiece, and tlie authentic 
second part of Don Quixote appeared towards tlie end of 
No book more signallv cotitradicts the maxim, quoted by the 
Bachelor Carrasco, that “ no second part w^as ever good. it 
is true that the last fourteen chapters are damaged by undigmiied 
denunciations of Avellaneda ; but, apart from this, the second 
part of Don Quixote is an improvemeni on the first. The humour 
is more subtle and mature ; the style is of more even excellence ; 
and the characters of the bachelor and of the phvsician, J'edro 
Redo de Aguero, are presented with a more vivid effect tlian 
any of the secondary characters in the first part. ( ervantes had 
clearly profited l\v the criticism of those who objected to “ the 
countless ciidgellings inflicted on benor Don Quixote, and to 
the irrelevant interpolalitin of extraneous stories in the text. 
Don Quixote moves through the second part with unrutTled 
dignity ; Sancho Panza loses something of his rustic cunning, 
but he gains in wit, sense and mannas. The original conception 
is unchanged in essentials, but it is more logically developed, 
and there is a notable progress in construction. Cervantes 
had grown to love his knight and squire, and he understood his 
own creations better than at the outset; more completely 
master of his craft, he wrote his seejud with the unfaltering 
confidence of a renowned artist bent on sustaining his reputation. 

The first part of Don Quixote had been reprinted at Madrid m 
1608 ; it had been produced at Brussels in 1607 and 1611, and 
at Milan in 1610 ; it had been translated into English in 1O12 
and into P'rcnch in 1614. Cervantes was celebrated in and out 
of Spain, but his celebrity had not brought him wealth. Ihe 
members of the French si>ecial embassy, sent to Madrid m 
February under the Commiindeur de Sillery, heard with 

amazement that the author of the Galatea, the N ovelas exemplares 
and Don Quixote was “ old, a soldier, a gentleman and poor.^' 
But liis tnals were almost at an end. Though failing in health, 
he worked assiduously at Los Trabajas de Per sites y Sigtsmunda, 
which, as he had jocosely prophesied in the preface to the second 
part of Don Quixote, would be “ either tlie worst or the best 
liook ever written in our tongnpi^’ It is the most carefully 
written of his prose works, least animated or attractive 

ol them ; signs of fatigue and of<|Mining powers are unmistakably 
visible. Cervantes was not dcMjffid to see it in print. He was 
attacked by dropsy, and, oa the i8th of April 1616, received tiu5 
sacrament of extreme unction ; next day he wrote the dedication 
of Parsiies y Sigtsmunda to the count de Lemos — the most 


moving and gallant of farewells. He died at Madrid in the Calk 
del Le6n on the 23rd of April ; he was borne from his house 
“ with his face uncovered,” according to the rule of the Tertiaries 
of St Francis, and on the 241!) of April was buried in the ohurch 
attached to the convent of the Trinitarian nuns in the Calk de 
C'antarranas. Xlicrc he rests — the story of his remains Lieing 
removed in 1633 to the Calle del 1 Iiimilladero has no foundation 
in fact— but the exact position of his grave is unknown. Early 
in 1O17 Persiles y Sigismunda was publislied, and passed through 
eight editions within two years ; but the interest in it soon died 
away, and it was not reprinted lietwecn 1625 and 1719. 
Cervantes’ wife died without issue on the 31st of Octolx^r 1626 ; 
his natural daughter, who survived both the child of her first 
marriage and her second husband, died on the 20th ot Scptenil^r 
1652. Cervantes is represented solely by his works. The 
NoiH'tas exemplares alone would give, him tlie foremost place 
among Spanish novelists ; Don Quixote entitles him to rank 
witli the greatest writers of all time : “ children turn its leaves, 
young people read it, grown men understand it, old folk praise 
it.” It has outlived all changes of literary taste, and is even 
more popular U)-day than it was three centuries ago. 
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CERVERA, PASCUAIi CERVERA Y TOPETE (1839-1909), 
Spanish admiral, was Jjorn at Medina Sidonia on the 18th of 
l^'ebruary 1839. He showed an early inclination for the sea, and 
his family .sent him to the naval cadet school at the age of twelve. 
As a sub-lieutenant he took part in the naval operations on the 
coiist of Morocco during the campaign of 1859-60. 'I hen he was 
for some time engaged in operations in the Sulu Lslands and the 
Philippines. Afterwards he was on the West Indian station 
during the early part of the first Cuban War (1868-78), returning 
to Spain in 1873 to serve on the Basque coast against the (.arhsts. 
He distinguished himself in defending the C^tirraca arsenal near 
Cadiz against the i^ederals in 1873. He won each step m bis 
promotion up to flag-rank through his steadiness and brilliant 
conduct in action, and was awarded the crosses of the Orders of 
Military and Naval Merit, Isabella the Catholic, and St Hermen- 
gilde, besides several medals. Cervera had a great reputation 
for decision, unbending temper and honesty, before he was 
pliU'ed at the head of the Bilbao building-yards. This po.st he 
resigned after a few months in order to become mmister of 
marine in 1892, .in .a cabinet presided over by Sagasta. He with- 
drew froni the cabinet when he found^ thM his colleagues, “ 
political motives, declined to support him in making reforms and, 
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contributions to literature had been limited to occasional poems. 
In 1591 he published a ballad in Andr 4 s de Villalta’s Plot de 
varios y nunm romances ; in 1595 he composed a poem, already 
mentioned, to celebrate the canonization of St Hyacinth ; in 
1596 he wrote a sonnet ridiculing Medina Sidonia’s tardy entry 
into ('adiz after the English invaders had retired, and in the 
same year his sonnet lauding Santa Cruz was printed in Cristdbal. 
Mosquera de Figueroa’s Comentario en bre 7 )e compendia de 
disciplina militar ; to 1 597 is assigned a sonnet (the authenticity 
of which is disputed) commemorative of the poet Herrera ; in 
1598 he wrote two sonnets and a copy of quintillas on the death 
of Philip If, ; and in 1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen 
appeared in the second edition of Lope de Vega’s Dra^ontea. 
Curiously enough, it is by Lope de Vega that Don Quixote is 
first mentioned. Writing to an unknown correspondent (appar- 
ently a physician) on the 14th of August 1604, Lope de Vega 
says that “ no poet is as had as Cervantes, nor so foolish as to 
praise Don Quixote^'* and he goes on to speak of his own plays 
as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious that the two men 
Imd quarrelled since 1602, and that I.ope. de Vega smarted under 
the .satire of himself and his works in Cervantes’ forthcoming 
book ; Don Quixote may have been circulated in rnanuscri]>t , 
or may even have been printed before the official licence was 
granted on the 26th of September 1604, It was published early 
in ibo5, and was dedicated to the seventh duke de Bcjar in 
phrases largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s 
edition (1580) of (iarcilaso de la Vega, and from Francisco de 
Medina’s preface to that work. 

■^riu' mention of Bernardo de la Vega’s Pastor de Ihcria shows 
that the sixth chapter of Don Quixote cannot have been written 
before In the prologue Cerv-antes descril^es his master- 

piece as being “ just what might be l>egolten in a jail ” ; on the 
strength of this passage, it has been thought that he conceived 
the story, and perhaps began writing it, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Seville between 1597 and 1602. Within a 
few weeks of its publication at Madrid, three pirated editions 
of Don Quixote were issued at Lisbon ; a second authorized 
edition, imperfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid ; and 
another reprint appeared at Valencia with an aprohacion dated 
18th I Illy 1605. With the exception of Aleman’s Guzman de 
Alfarachej no Spanish book of the period was more successful. 
Modern criticism is prone to regard Don Quixote as a symbolic, 
flidactic or controversial work intended to bring about radical 
reforms in church and state. Such interpretations did not occur 
to Cervantes’ contemporaries, nor to Cervantes himself. There 
is no reason for rejecting his plain statement that his main object 
was to ridicule the romances of chivaliy, which in their latest 
developments had become a tissue of tiresome absurdities. It 
seems clear that his first intention was merely to parody these 
extravagances in a short story ; but as he proceeded the 
immense possibilities of the subject became more evident to 
him, and he ended by expanding his work into a brilliant 
panorama of Spanish society as it existed during the 16th century. 
Nobles, knights, poets, courtlv gentlemen, priests, traders, 
farmers, barl^iers, muleteers, scullions and convicts ; accomplished 
ladies, impassioned damsels, Moorish beauties, simple-hearted 
country-girls and kindly kitchen-wenches of questionable morals 

all these arc presented with the genial fidelity whic'h comes of 

sympathetic insight. The immediate vogue of Don Quixote was 
due chiefly to its variety of incident, to its wealth of comedy 
bordering on farce, and perhaps also to its keen thrusts at eminent 
contemporaries \ its reticent pathos, its large humanity, and 
its penetrating criticism of life were less speedily appreciated. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th of April 1605, Cervantes authorized 
his publisher to proceed against the l.isbon booksellers who 
threatened to introduce their piratical reprints into Castile. By 
Tunc the citizens of Valladolid already regarded Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza as proverbial types. Less gratifying ex- 
periences awaited the popular author. On the 27th of June 
j(,oK Caspar de Ezpeleta, a Navarrese gentleman of dissolute 
life was wounded outside the lodging-house in which Cervantes 
and his family lived ; he was taken indoors, was nursed by 


Cervantes’ sister Magdalena, and died on the 29th of June. That 
same day Cervantes, his natural daughter (Isabel de Saavedra), 
his sister Andrea and her daughter were lodged in jail on suspicion 
of being indirectly concerned in Ezpeleta’s death ; one of the 
witnesses made damaging charges against Cervantes’ daughter, 
but no substantial evidence was produced, and the prisoners 
were released. Little is known of Cervantes’ life between 1605 
and 1608. A Relacidn of the festivities held to celebrate the 
birth of Philip IV., and a certain Carta d don Diego Astudillo 
Carrillo have been erroneously ascribed to him ; during these 
three years he apparently wrote nothing beyond three sonnets, 
and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The depositions 
of the Valladolid inquiry show that he was living in poverty five 
months after the appearance of Don Quixote, and the fact that 
he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before November 1607 
would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if at 
all. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concerning his illegitimate daughter revealed 
in documents recently discovered. Isabel dc Saavedra was 
stated to be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June 1605 ; 
the settlement of her marriage with Luis de Molina in 1608 
describes her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother of a 
daughter eight months old, and as owning liouse-property of 
some value. These particulars are perplexing, and the situation 
is further complicated by the publication of a deed in which 
Cervantes declares that he himself is the real owner of this hou.se- 
property, and that his daughter has merely a life-interest in it. 
This claim may be regarded as a legal fiction ; it cannot easily 
be reconciled with Cervantes’ statement towards the end of his 
life, that he was dependent on the bounty of the count de Lemos 
and of Bernardo de Samloval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. 
In 1609 he joined the newly founded confraternity of the Slaves 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament ; in 1610 Lemos was appointed 
viceroy of Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at 
not being chosen to accompany his patron. In 1611 he lost his 
sister Magdalena, who was buried by the charily of the 'I'ertiaries 
of Saint Franci.s ; in 1612 he joined the Academia Selvaje, and 
there appears to have renewed his lormer friendly relations with 
Lope de Vega ; in 1613 he dedicated his Novclas exemplares to 
the count de Lemos, and disposed of his rights for 1600 reales 
and twenty-four copies of the hook. The twelve tales in this 
volume, some of them written very much later than others, are 
of unequal merit, but they contain some of the WTiter’s best work, 
and the two picaresque stories — Rinconrte y CoriadiUo and the 
Coloquio de los perros—^re^ superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the greatest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the Viage del 
Parnaso, a burlesque poem suggested b> the Viaggio in Par naso 
(1582) of the Perugian poet (’esare Caporali. It contains some 
interesting autobiographical passages, much flattery of con- 
temporary poetasters, and a few happy satiriccal touches ; but, 
though it is Cervantes’ most serious bid for fame as a poet, it has 
seldom been reprinted, and would probably have been forgotten 
but for an admirably humorous postscript in prose which is 
worthy of the author at his best. In the preface to his Ocko 
comedias y ocho entr emeses nuevos (1615) he good-humouredly 
admits that his dramatic works found no favour with managers, 
and, when this collection was first reprinted (i 74Q); the editor 
advanced the fantastic theory that the comedias were deliberate 
exercises in absurdity, intended to parody the popular dramas 
of the day. This view cannot be maintained, but a sharp dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the eight set plays and the eight 
interludes ; with one or two exceptions, the comedias or set plays 
are unsuccessful experiments in Lope de Vega’s manner, while 
the eniremeses or interludes, particularly those in prose, arc models 
of spontaneous gaiety and ingenious wit. 

In the preface to the Noiiclas exemplares Cervantes had 
announced the speedy appearance of the sequel to Don Quixote 
which he had vaguely promised at the end of the first part. He 
was at work on the fifty-ninth chapter of his continuation 
he learned that he had been anticipated by Alonso 
de Avellaneda of Tordesillas, whose Segundo tomo del ^ 
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member of several learned societies in Europe and America, and 
in 1897 received a Congressional medal of honour for con^ 
spicuous military services. 

His brother, Alessandro Palma di Cesnola, born in 1839, 
conducted excavations at Paphos (where he was U.S. vice-consul) 
and Salamis on behalf of the Pritish government. 'I'hc results 
of these arc described in Snlaminia (1882). 

CESPEDES (in Ital. Cedaspk), PABLO DE (1538-1608), 
Spanish poet, painter, sculptor and architect, was bom at 
Cordova, and was educated at Alcala de Henares, where he 
studied theology and Oriental languages. On leaving the 
university, he went to Rome, where he became the pupil and 
friend of Federigo Zuccaro, under whose direction he studied 
particularly tlie works of Raphael and of Michelangelo. In 1560, 
while yet in Rome, proceedings were taken against him by the 
Inquisition at Valladolid on account of a letter which, found 
among the papers of the archbishop of Toledo, had been written 
l)y Ce.spcdes during the preceding year, and in which he had 
.spoken with great freedom against the holy odicc and the in- 
quisitor-general, Fernando de Valdes. Cespedes remained in 
Rome at this critical moment, and he appears rightly to have 
treated the prosecution with derision. It is not known how he 
contrived to bring the proceedings to an end : he returned, 
however, to Spain a little before 1577, and in that year was 
installed in a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova, where he 
resided till his death. Pal)lo de Cespedes has l)ecn called the 
mf)st savant of Spanish artists. According to his friend Francisco 
Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted for the preserv'at ion of 
all of Ces]^edes's verse that is extant, the sc'hool of Seville owes 
to him its introduction to the practice of chiaroscuro. He was 
a bold and (’orrect draughtsman, a skilful anatomist, a master 
of colour and composition ; and the influence he exerted I0 the 
ach’antage of early Spanish art was considerable. Cristobal de 
A'era, Juan de Pehalosa and Zambrano were among lus pupils. 
His best picture is a Last Supper at Cordova, but there are good 
examples of his work at Seville and at Madrid. C esjx‘cles was 
auihor of .several opuscules in prose on subjects connected with 
his proh’ssion. Of his jioem on The Art of Painting enough was 
preserved by Pacheco to enable us to form an opinion of the 
whole. It is esteeiTU'd the best didactic verse in Spanish ; and 
it has been compared, not disadvantageously, with the Georgies. 
It is written in strong and sonorous octaves, in the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
Si) dull and lifeless as is most didactic ver.se. It contains a glow- 
ing eulogy of Alichelangelf), and some excellent adrice to young 
painters, insisting parti(’ularly on hard work and on the study 
of nature. The tew fragments yet remaining, amounting in all 
to some six hundred lines, were first printed by Pacheco in his 
treatise Del arte de La pinturay in 1649, 

CESPEDES y MENESES, GONZALO DE (1585 ?-i 638), 
Spanish novelist, was born at Madrid about 1585. Nothing 
positive is known of him before the publication of his celebrated 
romance, the Poema trdgico del Espanol Gerardo, y desengano 
dd amor laseivo ( 16 j 5- 1617); there is evidence that he had 
been sentenced to eight years at the galleys previous to the 1st 
of January 1620, and lliat the penalty had been remitted ; but 
the nature of his offence is not stated. His treatment of political 
questions in the Ilistnria apologetica en los sucesos del reynode 
Aragon,}' su ciudad de Zaragoza, anos de gr y p.? (1622), having 
led to the confiscation of the book, Cespedes took up his residence 
at Saragossa and Lisbon, While in exile he issued a collection 
of short stories entitled IJislorias peregrinas y exempfarrs (1623), 
the unfinished romance Varia fortuna del soldado Pindaro (1626), 
and the first part of his Historia de Felipe IV. (1631), a fulsome 
eulogy which was rewarded by the author’s appointment as 
official historiographer to Spanish king. Cespedes died on 
the 27th of January 163^^ His novels, though written in a 
ponderous, affected style, display considerable imagination and 
insiJit .into character. The Poema trdgiro has been utilized by 
FldfRb'M- in The Spanish C urate and in The Maid oj the Mill. 

has been reprinted {1906) with a valuable 
intVoducti(ju by y jNlori. 


CESS (a shortened form of “ assess ” ; the spelling is due to 
a mistaken connexion with “ census ”), a tax ; a term formerly 
more particularly applied to local taxation, in which sense it 
still is used in Ireland ; otherwise it has been superseded by 
“ rate.” In India it is applied, with the qualifying word prefixed, 
to any taxation, such as “ irrigation-cess ” and the like, and in 
Scotland to the land-tax. 

CESSIO BONORUM (Latin for a “ surrender of goods ”), in 
Roman law, a voluntary surrender of goods by a debtor to his 
creditors. It did not amount to a discharge unless the property 
ceded was sufficient for the purpose, but it secured the debtor 
from personal arrest. The creditors sold the goods in satisfaction, 
pro tantOy of their claims. The procedure of cessio botwruni 
avoided infamy, and the debtor, though his after-acquired 
property might be proceeded against, could not be deprived of 
the hare necessaries of life. 'liic main features of the Roman 
law of cessio honorum were adopted in Scots law, and also in the 
French legal system. (See further Bankrufi'cy.) 

CESTI, MARC’ ANTONIO (1620 ?-j 669 .?), Italian musical 
composer, was born at Florence about 1620. He was a juipil 
of ( arissimi, and after holding a post somewhere in Florenee as 
fnaestro dt cappella entered the papal chapel in ibbo. In i()b6 he 
became V ice-Kaprllmeister at Vienna, and died at Venice in 1069. 
('esti is known principally as a composer of operas, the most 
celebrated of which were La Dori (Venice, 1603) and 11 Porno 
d' oro (\'ienna, 1668). lie was also a composer of chamber- 
cantatas, and his operas are notable for the pure and delicate 
.style of their airs, more suited to the chamber than to the 
stage. 

CESTIUS, LUCIUS, surnamed 1 bus, Latin rhetorician, 
flourished during the reign oi Augustus. He was a native ol 
Smyrna, a Greek by birth. According to Jerome, he was 
teaching Latin at Rome in the year 13 u.t . He must have been 
living after a.d. 9, since we are told that he taunted the son of 
Quintilius Varus with his father's defeat in the Teutoburgian 
forest (Seneca, Controv. i. 3, 10), Cestius was a man of 
great al)ility, but vain, quarrelsome atid sarcasti('. Before he 
left Asia, he was invited to dinner by Cicero's son, then go\’(Tn()r 
of the province. His host, being uncertain us to his identity , 
asked a slave who Cestius was ; and on receiving the uiiswer, 
“ he is the man w^ho said your father was illiterate,” ordered 
him to be flogged (Seneca, Suasoriac, vii. 13). As an orator 
in the schools ('estius enjoyed a great reputation, and was 
worshipped by his youthful pupils, one of whom inutaterl him 
so slavishly that he was nicknamed ” my monkey ” by his 
teacher (Seneca, Conlrov, ix. 3, 12). As a public orator, on the 
other hand, he was a failure. .Although a Greek, he always 
used Latin in his declamations, and, although he was sometimes 
at a loss for Latin words, he never suffered from lack of ideas. 
Numerous specimens of his declamations will be found in the 
works of Seneca the rhetorician. 

See the moiioKraph De Lucio Cretin Pin, by F. G Linclncr (TS58) ; 
J. Brzoska in Pauly-Wissowa’s RealnnryclopadtCy iii. 2 (1899) ; 

Teulifel-Scliwabe, Hist, oi Roman Lit. (Eng. Ir.), § 2t)iS, 0 ; M. Schaiiz, 
Geschichte der romtschen Litteratur, ii. 

CESTUI, CESTUY, an Anglo-French word, meaning “ that 
person,” "which appears in the legal phrases cestui que trust, use, 
or vie. It is usually pronounced as ‘‘ cetly.” Cestui que tru.^t 
means literally ” the person for whose benefit the trust ” is 
created. The cestui que trust is the person entitled to the equit- 
able, as opposed to the legal, estate. Thus, if land be granted 
unto, and to the use of A. in trust for B., B. is ce.^tui que trust, 
and A. trustee. The term, principally owing to its cumbersome- 
ness, is being gradually superseded in modern law by that of 
“ beneficiary.” Cestui que use (sometimes cestui d que use) 
means “ the person for whose benefit a use ” is created (see 
Trust). Cestui que vie is ” the person for whose life ” lands are 
held by p.nother (see Remainder). 

CETACEA (from the Gr. a whale), the name of the 

mammalian order represented by whales, dolphins, porpoises, &c. 
From their fish-like form, which is manifestly merely an adapta- 
tion to their purely aquatic life, these creatures are often regarded 
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number in mammals, sometimes considerably ; they present the 
exceptional character of having epiphyses at both ends. The pelvLs 
is represented by a pair of small rou-like bones placed longitudinally, 
suspended below and at some distance from the vertebral column 
at the commencement of the tail. In some species, to the outer 


Teeth are generally present, but exceedingly variable in number. 
In existing species, they are of simple, uniform character, wdth 
conical or compressed crowns and single roots, and are never pre- 
ceded by milk-teeth. In tlie whalclwne whales teeth are absent 
(except in the foetal condition), and the palate is provided with 
numerous transversely placed horny plates, forming the " whale- 
j bone.” Salivary glands are rudimentary or absent. The .stomach 
I is complex, and the intestine simple, and only in some species 
provided with a small caecum. The liver is httle fissured, and 




as fishes, although they are true mammals, with warm blood, 
and suckle their young. 

The general form is essentially fish-like, the spindle-shaped 
body passing anteriorly into the head without any distinct neck 
and posteriorly tapering gradually towards the extremity of the surfaceof those are fixed other. small bones or cartilages, the rudiments 
tail, which is provided with a pair of lateral, pointed expansions ! Wnd-limb 
of skin supported by fibrous tissue, called “ flukes,” forming ' 
a horizontal triangular propelling organ, notched behind in the 
middle line. The head is generally large, in some cases attaining 
more than one-third the entire length ; and the mouth is wide, 
and hounded by stiff, immobile lips. The fore-limbs are reduced 
to flattened paddles, encased in a continuous skin, showing no 
external sign of division, and without trace of nails. There are . 
no signs of hind-limbs visible extcrnalh'. The surface of the ' gall-bladder. The blood-va.scular system is complicated 

skin is smooth und glistening and devoid of hair although in | 

man> species there are a few hnslles in the neighbourhood of | epiglottis being elongated, and forming a tubular prolongation, 
the mouth w'hich may persist through life or be present only 
in the young state. Immediately beneath the skin is a thick 
layer of fat, held together by a mesh of tissue, constituting 
the ‘‘ blubber,” which retains the lical of the body. Jn nearly 
all species a compressed dorsal fin is present. The eye is 
small, and not provided with a true lacrj’mal apparatus. The 
external car is a minute aperture in the skin situated at a 
short distance behind the eye. The nostrils open separately or 
by a single crescentic aperture, near the vertex of the head. 

The bonc.s generally are sj.ongy in texture, the cavitie.s being 
filled with oil. In the vertebral column, the cervical region is short 
and immobile, and the vertebrae, always seven in number, are in 
nu’iiy specieb more or less fused together into a solid mass. The 
odontoid j)rocebs of the second cervical vertebra, when that bone 
is free, is usually \'cry obtuse, or even obsolete. In a paper on 
the form and function of the c<M vical vertebrae published in the 
Jenaische ZcthdirtU lor 1905, Dr O. Reche points out that the 
shortening aiul soldering is most pronounced in .specie.^ which, like 
the right-whales, live entirely on minute organism.s, to capture 
which there is no necessity to turn the head at all. Accordingly 
we find that in these whale.s the whole seven cervical vertebrae are 
fused into an immovable .solid mass, of wliicli the com]>ouud 
elements, with the excetition of the first and second, are but little 
thicker tiiun plates. On the other hand, iu the finner-whale-s, 
several of v, Inch live exclusively on fish, and thu.s require a certain 
amount of mobility in the head and neck, w'e find all the cervical 
vertebrae much thicker and entirely separate from one anotlier. 

Among the dolphin groujj the narwhal and the white whale, or 
beluga, are dislinguislied from all other cetaceans by tlie great com- 
])arative length of ilieir cer\ ical vertebrae, all of which are com- 
pletely free. In the case of the narwhal such an abnormal structure 
is <*asilv accounted for, .seeing that to use effectively the long tusk 
with which the male i.s armed a considerable amount of mobility in 
the neck is absolutely essential. The beluga, too, wdiich is believed 
to feed on large and active fishes, would likewi.se seem to require 
mobility in the same region in order to effect their capture. On 
the other hand, the poiqjoise preys on herrings, pilchards and 
mackerel, whicli in their densely packed shoals must apparently ExO^ Kx-occTprtal 
fall an easy prey with but little exertion on the part of their jiO, ’ Basi-occipital. 
captor, and we accordingly find all the neck-vertebrae very .short, Squamosal, 

and at least six out of the seven coalesced into a solid iramov- pf!y Penotic. 
able mass. None of the vertebrae arc united to form a sacrum, ’ 

The lumbar and caudal vertebrae are numerous and large, and, 
as their arches arc not connected by articular proce.s.ses (zygapo- 
physes), they are capable of free motion in all directions. The caps, 
or epiphyses, at the end of tlic vertebral bodies arc flattened 
di.sks, not uniting until after the animal has attained its full dimen- 
sions. There are largely developed chevron-l)ones on the under side 
of the tail, the presence of which indicates tlic distinction between 
caudal and lumbar vertebrae. 

In the skull, the brain-case is short, broad and high, almost 
spherical, in fact (fig. i). The supra-occipital bone rises upwards 
and forwards from the foramen magnum, to meet the frontals at the 
vertex, completely excluding the pariclals from the upper region ; 
and the frontals are expanded laterally to form the roof of the orbits. 

The nasal aperture opens upwards, and has in front of it a more or 
less horizontally prolonged beak, formed of the maxillae, prcmaxillac, 
vomer, and masethmoid cartilage, extending forwards to form the 
upper jaw or roof of the mouth. 

There are no clavicles. The humerus is freely movable on the 
scapula at the shoulder-] oint, but beyond this the articulations of 
the limb are imperfect ; the flattened ends of the bones coming in 
contact, with fibrous tissue interposed, allowing of scarcely any 
motion. The radius and ulna are distinct, and about equally de- 
vclo]5cd, and much flattened, as are all the bones of the flippers. 

There are four, or more commonly five, digits, and the number of 
the phalanges of the second and third always exceeds the normal 



Fig. I. — A Section of the Skull of a Black-Fish {Globitephalus tnelas) j 
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id. Inferior dental canal. 
cp, Coronoid process of lower jaw. 
cd. Condyle. 
a. Angle. 
sk, Stylo-hyal. 
hh, Basi-hyal. 
th, Thyro-liyal. 

which projects into the posterior nares, and when embraced by the 
soft palate forms a continuous passage between the nostrils and the 
tracliea, or wind-pipe^ in a more perfect manner. The brain is 
relatively large, round m form, with its surface divided into numerous 
and complex convolutions. The kidneys are deeply lobulated ; tlie 
testes are abdominal ; and there are no vesiculae sem inales nor an 
os penis. The uterus is bicomuate ; the placenta non-deciduate and 
diffuse. I'he two teats are placed in depressions on each side of the 
genital aperture. The ducts of the muk-glands are dilated during 
suckling into large reservoirs, into which the milk collects, and from 
which it is injected by the action of a muscle into the mouth of the 
young animal, so that sucking under water is greatly facilitated. 

Whales and po^oises are found in all seas, and some dolphins 
and porpoises are inhabitants of tlie larger rivers of South America 
and Asia. Their organization necessitates their passing their 
life entirely in the water, as on land they are absolutely helpless. 
They have, however, to rise very frequently to the surface for 
the purpose of respiration ; and, in relation to the upward and 
downward movement in the water thus necessitated, the princ^' 
instrument of motion, the tail, is expanded horizontally. 
position of the nostril on the highest part of the head is im^*^ 
for this mode of life, as it is the only pgrt of the body tb^f ■ 
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of which above the 5surfacc is absolutely necessary. Of numerous 
erroneous ideas connected with natural history, few are so 
widespread as that wiiales spout through their blow-holes water 
taken in at the mouth. But the “ spouting,’’ or “ blowing,” of 
whales is nothing more than the ordinary act of expiration, 
which, taking place at longer intervals than land-animals, is 
performed with a greater emphasis. The moment the animal 
rises to the surface it forcibly exp>els from its lungs the air taken 
in at the last inspiration, which is charged with vapour in con- 
sequence of the respiratory changes. This, rapidly condensing in 
the cold atmosphere in which the phenomenon Ls often observed, 
forms a column of steam or spray, which has been taken for 
water. It happens, however, especially when the surface of the 
ocean is agitated into waves, that the animal commences its 
expiratory puff before the orifice has cleared the top of the water, 
some of which may thus be driven upwards with the blast, tending 
to complete the illusion. From photographs of spouting rorquals, 
it appears that the height and volume of the “ spout ” of all the 
species is much less than was supposed to be the case by the older 
observers; even that of the huge “ sulphiir-hottom ” 
ptera sihbalH) averaging only about 14 ft. in height, although it 
may occasionally reach 20 ft. 

As regards their powers of hearing, the capacity of cetaceans 
for receiving (and acting upon) sound-waves is demonstrated by 
the practice of shouting on the part of the fishermen when engaged 
in driving a shoal of poipoises or black-fish into shallow water, for 
the purpose of frightening their intended victims. As regards the 
possession of a voice by cetaceans, it is stated that one .species, 
the ” buckelwal ” of the Germans, utters during the breeding- 
season a prolonged scream, comparable to the scream of a steam- 
siren, and embracing the whole musical scale, from base to treble. 
In respect of anatomical considerations, it is true that the external 
ear is much reduced, the “ pinna ” being absent, and the tube 
or “ meatus ” of very small calibre. On the other hand, the 
internal auditory organs arc developed on the plan of those of 
ordinary mammals, but display certain peculiar modifications 
(notably the remarkable shell-like form of the tympanic bone) 
for intensifying and strengthening the sound-waves as they are 
received from the water. It seems, therefore, perfectly evident 
that whales must hear when in the water. This inference is 
conrinned by the comparatively small development of the other 
sense-organs. The eye, for instance, is very small, and can be 
of little use even at the comparatively small depths to which 
whales arc now believed to descend. Again, the sense of smell, 
judging from the rudimentary condition of the olfactory organs, 
must be in abeyance ; and whales have no sense-organs com- 
parable to the lateral -line -system of fishes. Consequently, 
it would seem that when below the surface of the water they must 
depend chiefly upon the sense of hearing. Probably this sense 
is so highly developed as to enable the animals, in the midst of 
the vibrations made by the screw-Iikc movements of the tail, or 
flukes, to distinguish the sound (or the vibrations) made by the 
impact of water against rocks, even in a dead calm, and, in the 
case of piscivorous species, to recognize by the pulse in the water 
the presence of a shoal of fish. Failing this explanation, it is 
difficult to imagine how whales can find their way about in the 
semi-darkness, and avoid collisions with rocks and rock-bound 
coasts. 

In the Christiania Nyt Magazin for Naturuidenskabemey vol. 
xxxviii., Dr G. Guldbcrg has published some observations on the 
body-lcmperature of the Cetacea, in which he shows how extremely 
imperfect is our knowledge of this subject. As he remarks, it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to obtain tlie temperature of hving 
cetaceans, although tliis has been talcen in tlie case of a white whale 
and a dolphin, which some years ago were kept in confinement in a 
pond in the United Stales. With the larger whales such a mode of 
procedure is, however, obviously quite impracticable, and we have, 
accordingly, to rely , on post-mortem observations. The layer of 
blubber by which all cetaceans are protected from cold renders the 
post-mortem refrigeration of the blood a much slower process than 
in most mammals, so that such observations have a much higher 
vtflue than might at first be supposed to be the case. Indeed, the 
bkxxj-tem\)erature of a specimen of Sibbald's rorqual three days 
after , death still stood at 34° C. The various observations that 
ha\'f been taken have afiorded the following results in individual 


I cases : Sperm-whale, 40® C. ; Greenland right-whale, 38.8” C. ; 
! porpoise, 35.0® C. ; liver of a second individual, 37-8“ C. ; common 
rorqual, 35-4“ C. ; dolphin, 35-0” C. The average blood-temperature 
of man is 37® C.. and that of other mammals 39® C. ; while that of 
I birds is 42® C, The record of 40® C. in the case of the sperm-whale 
seems to indicate that at least some cetaceans have a relatively 
high temperature. 

With the possible exception of one West African dolphin, all 
the Cetacea are predaceous, subsisting on living animal food of 
some kind. One kind alone (Orca) eats other warm-blooded 
animals, as seals, and even members of its own order, both large 
and small. Many feed on fish, othcr.s on small floating crusUi- 
ccans, pteropods and jelly-fishes, while the principal staple of 
the food of many is constituted by cuttle-fishes and squids. In 
size ceUceans vary much, some of the smaller dolphins scarcely 
exceeding 4 ft. in length, while whales are the most colossal of 
all animals. It is true that many statements of their bulk are 
exaggerated, but the actual dimensions of the larger species 
exceed those of all other animals, not even excluding the extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. With some exceptions, cetaceans are 
generally timid, inoffensive animals, active in their movements 
and affectionate in their disposition towards one another, 
especially the mother towards the young, of which there is 
usually but one, or at most two at a time. They are generally 
gregarious, swimming in herds or ” schools,” sometimes amount- 
ing to many thousands in number; though some species are 
met with either singly or in pairs. 

Commercially these animals are of importance on account 
of the oil yielded by the blubber of all of them ; while whalebone, 
spermaceti and ambergris are still more valuable pnxiucts 
yielded by certain species. Within the last few years whalebone 
has been .sold in America for £2^00 per ton, while it is also a.sserted 
that £3000 per ton has been paid for two and a quarter tons at 
Aberdeen, althougli there seems to be some degree of doubt 
attaching to the sUitement. Soon after the middle of the last 
century, the price of this commodity was as low as £150 per ton, 
but, according to Mr Frank Buckland, it suddenly leapt up to 
£620 with the introduction of “ crinoline ” into ladies’ costume, 
and it has apparently been on the rise ever since. Aml^ergris, 
which is very largely u.sed in perfumery, is solely a product of 
the .sperm-whale, and appears to be a kind of biliary calculu.s. 
It generally contains a number of the horny lx‘aks of the cuttle- 
fi.shes and squids upon which these w^hales chiefly feed. Its 
market-price is subject to considerable variation, but from £3 to 
£4 per oz. is the usual average for samples of good quality. ' In 
1898 a merchant in Mincing Lane was the owner of a lump of 
ambergris weighing 270 Ih, w'hich was sold in Paris for about 
85s. per oz., or £18,360. 

Whalebnve lTAa/f5.— Existinji Cetacea are divisible into two 
sections, or suborders, the relationships of which are by no means 
clearly apparent. The first section is that of the whalebone whales, 
or Mystacoc-eti. in w’hicli no functional teeth are developed, although 
there are tooth-germs during foetal life. The palate is furnished 
with plates of baleen or whalebone ; the skull is symmetrical ; and 
the nasal bones form a roof to the nasal passages, which are directed 
upwards and forwards. The maxilla is produced in front of, but not 
oyep the orbital process of the frontal. The lacrymal is small and 
distinct from the jugal. The tympanic is welded with the periotic, 
which is attached to the base of the skidl by two strong diverging 
processes. The olfactory organ is distinctly developed.' The two 
halves of the lower jaw are arched outwards, their anterior ends 
meeting at an angle, and connected by fibrous tissue without any 
symphysis. All the ribs at their upper extremity articulate only 
with the transverse processes of tne vertebrae : their capitular 
processes when present not articulating directly with the bodies of 
the vertebrae. The sternum is composed of a single piece, and 
articulates only with a single pair of ribs ; and there are no ossified 
sternal ribs. External openings of nostrils distinct from each other, 
longitudinal. A short conical caecum. 

When in the foetal state these whales have numerous minute 
teeth lying in the dental groove of both Upper and lower jaws. 
They are best developed about the middle of foetal life, after which 
they are absorbed, and no trace of them remains at the time of birth. 
Tl\e whalebone does not make its appearance until after birth ; 
and consists of a series of flattened homy plates, between three and 
four hundred in number, on each side of the palate, with a bare 
interval along the middle line. Tlie plates are placed transversely 
to the long axis of the palate, with short intervals between them. 
Each plate or blade is somewhat triangular in form, with the base 
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attached to the palate and the apex hanging downwards. The outer 
edge of the blade is hard and smooth, but the inner edge and apex 
fray out into long bristly fibres, so that the roof of the whale’s mouth 
looks as if covered with hair, as described by ArLstotle. At the inner 
edge, of c.ach principal blade are two or three much smaller or siil»- 
sidiary blades. The principal blades arc longest near the middle of 
tlic series, and gradually diminish towards tJie front and back of the 
mouth. Ihe homy plates grow from a fibrous and vascular matrix, 
which covers the palatal surface of the maxillae, and sends out plate- 
like ]>roccsses. one of which penetrates the base of each blade. 
^Moreover, the free edges of the.se processes arc covered with long 
vascular thread-like papillae, one of which forms the central axis ol 
each of the hair-like fibres mainly composing the blade. A transverse 
section of fresh wlialebone shows that it is made up of numbers of 
these soft vascular papillae, circular in outline, and surrounded by 
concentrically aiTanged epidermic cells, the whole bound together 
by other epidermic cells, that constitute the smooth (so-called 
" enamel ") surface of the blade, which, disintegrating at the free 
edge, allows the individual fibres to become loose and assume a 
liair-like appearance. 

Whalebone really consists of modified papillae of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, with an excessive and horny epithelial 
(ievclopnient. The blades are supported and bound together for a 
certain distance from their base, by a mass ol less hardened epi- 
thelium, secri'Led by the surface of the palatal membrane or matrix 
of the wlialebone in the intervals of the ])late-like processes. This is 
the “ gum " of the whalers. Whalclioiie vanes much m colour in 
' lilfereut species ; in some it is almost jet black, in others slate colour, 
horn colour, yellow, or even creamy white. In some descriptions 
tins blades ar'* variegated with longitudinal stripes of dificreiit hues. 
II differs also greatly in other resjiects, lieiiig short, thick, coarse, 
,iiul stiff in some cases, and greatly elongated and highly clastic in 
tho-if sj)e(. ies in winch it has attained its fullest development. Its 
I unction IS to strain the water from the small marine molluscs, 
i rustaceaiis, or fish upon which the whales subsi.st. In feeding, whales 
(ill the immense mouth with water containing shoals of these small 
(.ri'aturt's, and then, on closing the jaw.s and raising the tongue, so 
as to diminish the c.i v ity ol the mouth, the water streams out through 
Ihe narrow inler\ als lietween the hairy fringe of the whalebone 
blades, and escapes through the lips, leaving the living prey to be 
^av^lllowed. 

.\lthough sometimes di\dded into two families, Balaenidae and 
lialacmtpuHdae, whalebone-w’hales are best included in a single 
family group under the former name. The typical members of this 
family are the so-called right-whales, forming the genus JHalaena, 
in which there are no folds on the throat and chest, and no back-fin ; 
while the cervical viTtebrae are fused into a .single ma.ss. The flippers 
arc short and bioatl, with five <ligits ; the head is very large and the 
whalebone very long and narrow, highly elastic and black ; while 
tlu‘ scajnila is high, with a distinct coracoid and coronoid process. 
This genus contains the well-kno^vn Greenland right-whale (/>. 
inystiictifs) of the Arctic seas, the whalelione and oil of which are so 
much valued in commerce, and also other whales, distinguished by 
liav'ing the head somewhat smaller in proportion to the body, with 
shorter whalebone and a larger number of vertebrae. These inhabit 
the temperate .seas of both northern and southern hemispheres, and 
have beiMi divid(»d into species in act orrlance with their geographical 
ilistributiou, such as B, hiscayeusis of the North .\tlantic, B. ^aponiLii 
of the North Pacific, B. australis of the Soutli Atlantic, and B. 
anti podafum and novae-zelandiae of the South Pacific ; but the 
differences between tlu‘m are so small that they may probably be 
regarded as races of a single species, the black whale {B. aiistrahs). 
On the head these whales carry a peculiar structure w^hich is known 
to whalers as the “ bonnet." This is a large homy excrescence, 
worn into hollows like a much-denuded piece of limestone rock, 
growing probably in the neighbourhood of tlie blow-hole. More 
than one theory* has been suggested to account for its presence. 
One suggestion is that it indicates the descent of whales from rhmo- 
errosdike mammals ; another that this sj>ecies of whale is in the 
habit of rubbing against rocks in onler to Iree itself from barnacles, 
and thus produces a kind of corn — although why on the nose alone 
IS not stied. Dr \V. G. Ridewood, however, consiilers that the 
structure is due to the fact that the horny layers which are produced 
all over the skin are nut shed on this jiarticular spot. 

The pigmy whale {Neobalafina mafginata) represents a genus 
agreeing with the riglit-whales in the absence of throat-flu ting.s, 
and with the rorquals in the presence of a dorsal fin. The cervical 
vertebruo are united, and there are only 43 vertebrae altogether. 
The flippers are small, narrow, and with only four digits. The ribs 
remarkably expanded and flattened ; the scapula low and broad, 
with completely developed acromion and coracoid processes. The 
whalelwnc is long, slender, elastic and white. The species which 
inhabits the South American, Australian and New Zealand seas is 
tlic smallest of the whalebone-whales, being not more than 20 ft. in 

contrast to the preceding is the great grey whale 
glaucns) of the North Pacific, which cortibines the relatively small 
head, elongated shape, and narrow flippers of the fin-whales, with 
the smooth throat and absence of a back-fin distinctive of the right- 
whales. The whalebone is shorter and coarser than in any otlier i 


species. In the skeleton the cervical vertebrae are free, and the first 
two ribs on each side expanded and united to form a large bony 
shield. In the humpback-whale {Megaptam kmgimana or boups'^ 
the head is of moderate size, the whalebone-plates are short and 
wide, and the cervical vertebrae free. The skin of the throat is 
fluted so as to form an expansible pouch ; there is a low back-fin; 
and the flippers, which have four digits each, aire extremrly long, 
equalling about one-fonrlli the total length of the animal.’ The 
acromion and coracoid processes of the scapula an* rudimentary. 
See HlIMPBArK-WHALE. 

'rhe right-whales are built for cruising slowly about in search of 
the shoals of small floating invertebrates which form their food, and 
are consecpiently broad in beam, with a float-shaped body and im- 
movable neck. The humpback is of somew’hat similar build, but 
with a smaller head, and probably attains considerable speed owing 
to the length of its flippers. The linncrs, or rorquals {Balaenoptera), 
which prey largely on fish, are built entirely for speed, and are the 
ocean greyhounds of the group. Their bodies arc consequently long 
and attenuated, ami tlieir necks are j>artially mobile ; while they arc 
furnished with capacious pouches for storing their food. They 
chiefly cliller from the humjiback by the smaller head, long and 
slender build, small, narrow, and pointed flippers, each confining 
four digits, and the large acromion and coracoid processes to the low 
and broad scapula. Rorquals are found in almost every sea. Among 
them are the most gigantic of all animals, B. hibbalui^ which attains 
the length of 80 ft , and the small B. r.>.strata, which dot‘s not exceed 
30. There are certainly four distinct modifications of tliis genus, 
represented by the two just mentioned, and by B. musculus and 
B. borealis^ all inhabitante of Brilisli seas, but the question whether 
almost identical forms found in the Indian, Southern and Pacific 
Oceans are to be regarded as .specifically identical or as distinct 
awaits future researches, although some of these have already 
received distinct names. See KoaguAL. 

In the report on the zoology of the Discovery " ejqiedition, 
published in 1907 by the British Museum, K. A. Wilson describes a 
whale frequenting the fringe of the Antarctic ice which indicates 
a new generic typ>e. Mainly black in colour, these whales measure 
about 20 or 30 It. in length, and have a tall dorsal fin like that of a 
killer. 

Toothed The second suborder is represented by the 

toothed whalers, or Odonloccti, in which there is no whaleljone, and 
teeth, generally numerous, though sometimes reduced to a single 
pair, and occasionally wanting, are normally developed. Unlike 
that of the whalebone- whales, the uj)per surface of the skull is mure 
or less un.symmetrical. The nasal bones are in the form of nodules or 
flattened plates, applied closely to the froiitals, and not forming 
any pari of the roof to the nasal passage, which is directed upwards 
and backwards. The olfactory organ is rudimentary or ab.sent. 
Hinder end of the maxilla expiinded and covering the greater part of 
tile orbital j>late of the frontal boue. Lacrymal bone either in- 
separable from the jugal, or, if distinct, large, and forming part of the 
roof of the orbit. Tympanic bone not "yv'clded w’ith the periotic, 
wdiich is usually only attached to the rest of the skull by ligament. 
Two halves of the lower jaw nearly straight, expanded in height 
posteriorly, with a wide funnel-shaped aperture to the dental canal, 
and coming in contact in front by a fiat surface of variable length, 
but constituting a symphysis. Several of the anterior ribs with 
well-developed capitular processes, which articulate with the bodies 
of the vertebrae. Sternum almost always composed of several pieces, 
jilaced one beliind the other, with wliich several pairs of ribs are 
connected by well-develoj^ed cartilaginous or ossified sternal ribs, 
External respiratory aperture single, the two nostrils uniting before 
they reach the surface, u.sually in the form of a transverse sub- 
crescentic valvular aperture, situated on the top of the head. 
Flippers with five digits, though the first and fifth are usually little 
developed. No caecum, except in Plutanista. 

The first family, Physeteridae^ is typified by the sperm-whale, 
and characterized by the absence of functional teeth in the upper 
Jaw ; the lower teeth being various, and often much reduced in 
number. Bones of the skull raised so as to form an elevated promin- 
ence or crest behind the nostrils. Pterygoid bones thick, produced 
backwards, meeting in the middle hne, and not involuted to form 
the outer wall of the post-palatine uir-sinuses, but simply hollowed 
on tlieir outer side. Transverse processes of the arches of the dorsal 
vertebrae, to which the tubercles of the ribs are attached, ceasing 
■abruptly near the end of the series, and replaced by processes on the 
body at a lower level, and serially homologous anteriorly with the 
heads of the ribs, and jiusteriorly with the transverse processes of 
the lumbar vertebrae. Costal cartilages not ossified. 

The first group, or Physeterinae^ includes the sperm-whale itself, 
and is characterized by the presence of a full series of lower teethe 
which are .set in a groove in place of sockets, the groove bcung im-* 
perfectly divided by partial septa, and the teeth held in place by the 
strong, fibrous gum. No di.stinct lacrymal bone. SkuU strikingly 
asymmetrical in the region of the nasal apertures, in consequence 
of the left opening greatly exceeding the right in size. ^ 

In the sperm-whale {PhyseUr macrocephaius) the upper 
are apparently of uncertain number, rudimentary and funef^^V 
being embedded in the gum. Lower jaw with from 
teeth on each aide, stout, conical, recurved and pointed ' ' 
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until they arc worn, without enamel. Upper surface of the skull 
concav(‘ ; its posterior and alteral edges raised into a very high and 
greatly compressed semicircular crest or wall (fig. 2). JCygomatic 
procf.sse.s of jugal bones thick and massive. Muzzle greatly elon- 
gated, broad at the base, and gradually tapering to the ai>ex. I-ower 



I'lCi. 2. — Skull ol Sj-)erm-Whalc {Physetcr macrocef^haltib). 

jaw exceedingly long and narrow, the symphysis being more than 
half the lengtin Vertebrae : C 7, T> ii, L 8, Ca 24 ; total 50. Atlas, 
or first vertebra^ free ; all the other cervical vertebrae unitecl 
by their bodies and spini*s into a single mass. Eleventh pair f)l 
ribs rudim<'ntary. Head about one-third the length of the body; 
very massive, high and truncated, and rather compressed in front ; 
owing its huge size and form mainly to the accumulation of a mass 
of fatty tissue filling the large hollow on the upper surface of the 
skull and overlying the long muzzle. The single blow-hole is longi- 
tudinal, slightly 5-shaped, and placed at the upper and 
anterior cxtriMiiity of the head to the left side of the middle 
line. The opening of the month is on the under .^de of the 
head, considerably behind the end of the snout. Flippers 
short, broad and truncated. Dorsal fin represented by a low 
protuberance. See Spkrm-Whalf. 

Tn the lesser or pigmy sperm-whale {Cof*ia brevioef>s) 
there may lx; a pair of rudimentary teeth in the upper jaw, 
while on each side of the lower jaw there are from 9 to 12 
rather long, slender, pointed and curved teeth, with a coat- 


in the middle line and in front ; their outer edges, especially that of 
the right, expanded over the front of the inner border of the maxilla. 
Very high longitudinal crests on the maxillae at the ba.se of tlu; beak, 
extending backwards almost to the nostrils, approaching each other 
in the middle line above ; sometimes compressed and sometimes so 
massive that their inner edges come almost in contact. Preorbital 
notch distinct, and mesctlimoid cartilage slightly ossified. Verte- 
brae : C 7, D (), L 10. Ca 19 ; total 45. .Ml the cervical vertebrae 
united. Uj^per surface of the head in front of tlic blowhole very 
prominent and rounded, rising abruptly from above the small, 
distinct .snout. Two species are known. See Bottle-nose Whale. 

The typical representative of the beaked whales is Zipkius cuvieri, 
in which there is a .single conical tooth of moderate size on each side 
close to the anterior extremity of the lower jaw, directed forwards 
and upw-ards. Skull with the premaxillae immediately in front and 
at the sides of the nostrils expanded, hollowed, with elevated lateral 
margins, the posterior ends rising to the vertex and curving forwards, 
the right being considerably more developed than the left. The 
conjoint nasals form a pronounced symmetrical eminence at the top of 
tlic skull, projecting forwards over the nostrils, fiat above, ]>rominent 
and rounded in the middle line in front, and separated by a notch 
on each side from the jiromaxillae. Preorbital notch not distinct. 
Kostrum (seen from above) triangular, tapering from the base to llie 
apex ; upper and outer edges of maxillae at base of ro.strum raised 
into low roughened tuberosities. Mesethmoid cartilage densely 
o.ssified in adult age, and coalescing with the surrounding bones of 
the rostrum. Vertebrae : C 7, D to, L 10, Ca 22 ; total 49. d'he 
three anterior cervical vertebrae united, the re.st free. 

In the numerous sjK'cies of the allied genus MeKoplodon there is a 
much com]>resse(l and pointed tooth in each half of the lower jaw, 



Fin. 4. — Sowcrby’.s Beaked Whale {Mei^ofUodon bidcus). 


ing of enamel. Upper surface of the .skull concave, with 
thick, raised, posterior and lateral margins, mas.sive and rounded j variously situated, but generally at some distiince behnn I I hi* apex ; 
at their anterior terminations above the orbits. Muzzle not longer its point directed upwards, and often somewhat backwards, occa.sion- 
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than the cranial ]Tostion of the skull, broad at the base, and rapidh* 
tapering to the apex. Zygomatic process of the jugal rod-like. 
Lower jaw with symphysis less than half its lengtli. Vertebrae: 
C 7, D 13 or 14, L and Ca 30; total 50 or 51. All the cervical ver- 
tebrae united by their bodies and arches. The head is about one- 
sixth of the length of the body, and obtusely pointed in front; the 
mouth small and placed far below the apex of the snout ; the blow-hole 


ally develojied to a great size. In the .skull the region round the 
nostrils is as in Hyperoodon^ except that the nasals are narrow and 
more sunk between the uj)per ends of the premaxillae ; like those of 
Hvpcrnodon, they arc concave in the middle hue in front and above. 
No maxillary tubero.sities. I'reorhilal notch not verv distinct. 
Rostrum long and narrow. Mesethmoid in the adult ossified In its 
entire length, and coalescing with the surrounding bones. Verte- 
brae : C 7, D 10, L io or tt, Ca 19 or 20 ; total 46 to 48. Two 
or three anterior cervicals united, the rest u.sually free. 

Though varying in form, the lower teeth of the different 
mcmfiers of this genus agree in their essential structure, 
having a small and pointed enamel -covered crown, com- 
posed of dentine, which, instead of surmounting a root of 
the ordinary character, is raised ujion a solid mass of osteo- 
dentine, the continuous growth of which greatly alters the 
form and general apjxarance of the tooth as age advances, 
as in the case of M. layardi, where the long, narrow, Hat, strap- 
like teeth, curving inwards at their extremities, meet over 
the rostrum, and interfere with the movements of the jaw. In one 
of the eyes and to the left of tlio middle lino ; while the flippers are species (M. gravf) a row of minute, conical, pointed teeth, like 
bluntly sickle-shaped, and the back fin triangular. This species I those of ordinary Dolphins, 17 to 19 in number, is present even in 
attains a length of from 9 to 13 fl, ^ the adults, on each side of the middle part of the upper jaw, but 

A second subfamily is represented by the bottle-noses and beaked embedded by their roots only in the gum, and not in bony sockets. 



Fici. 3. — 13ottle-no,se {Hyperoodon rostratus). From a specimen taken off 
the coa.st of Scotland, 1882. 

crescentic, and placed obliquely on the crowm of the head in advance 
! the middle line ; 


whale.s, and known as the Ziphiinac. In this group the lower teeth 
arc rudimentary and concealed in the gum, except one, or rarely 
two, pairs which may be largely developed, esjiecially in the male. 
There is a distinct lacrymal hone. Externally the mouth is produced 
into a slender rostrum or beak, from aL>ove which the rounded 
eminence formed by a cushion of fat resting on the cranium in front 
of the blow-hole rises somewhat abruptly. The blow-hole is single, 
crescentic and median, as in the Drlphinidae. Flippers small, ovate, 
■with five digits moderately well developed. A small obtuse dor.sal 
fin situated conaidorably behind the middle of the back. Longi- 
tudinal grooves on -each side of the skin of the throat, diverging 
posteriorly, and nearly meeting in front. In external characters 
and habits the whales of this group closely resemble each other. 
They appear to be almost cxcbi.sively feeders on cuttle-fishes, and 
occur either singly, in pairs, or in small herds. By their dental and 
osteological characters they are easily separated into four genera. 

Itt the first of these, Hyperoodon, or bottk*-nose, there is a small 
< '^tiiiii’^ointed tooth at the aprx of each half of the lower jaw, 
con^viul by the gum during life. Skull with the upper ends of the 
preiii vxilliie ’rising suddenly behind the nostrils to the vertex and 
ei:pani\< d Jjiiteraliy, their outer edges curving backwards and their 
anterior '^faces arching forw-ards and overhanging the nostrils; 
the *-right \.vrger than the left. Nasal bones lying in the hallow 
between the xipper extremities of the premaxillae, strongly concave 


This, with the frequent presence of rudimentary teeth in other 
species of this genus, indicates that the beaked whales are derived 



Fig. 5. — Skull of a Beaked Whale (Mesoplodon densirostri<). 

from ancestral forms with teeth of normal character in both jaws. 
The species are distributed in botb northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, but most frequent in the latter. Among them are M, bidenSt 
M. europaeus, M, densivostris, M. layardi, M. grayi and M. hectori ; 
but there is still much to be learned with regard to their characters 
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and distribution. This Rroup was abundant in the Pliocene ace as 
attested by the frequency with which the imperishable long, cylin- 
drical rostrum of the skull, of more than ivory denseness, is found 
among the rolled and waterworn animal remains which compose 
the " bone-bed " at the base of the Red Crag ol Suffolk. 

Finally, in Arnoux’s beaked wliale {Betardius arnouxi), of New 
Zealand, which grows to a length of 30 ft., there are two moderate- 
sized, compressed, pointed teeth, on each side of the symphysis 
of the lower jaw, with their summits directed forwards, the anterior 
being the larger of the two and close to the front of the jaw. Upper 
ends of the premaxillae nearly .symmetrical, moderately elevated, 
slightly expanded, and not curved forward over tlie no.strils. Nasals 
broad, massive and rounded, of nearly equal size, forming the vertex 
of the skull, flattened in front, most prominent in the middle line, 
l^reorbital notch distinct. Rostrum long and narrow. Mesethmoid 
partially ossified. Small rough eminences on the outer edge of the 
upper surface of the maxillae at base of rostrum. Vertebrae: 



Fig. 6. — The Susu, or Ganges Dolphin [Platanista fiangctica). 


C 7, Dio, L 12, Ca i<j; total 48. The three anterior cervicals 
welded, the rest free and well developed. Apparently this whale 
has the pow'er of thrusting its teeth up and down, exposing them to 
view when attacked. 

In a family by themselve.s — the J'Uihnistidac — are jilaced three 
< etaceans which differ from the memlier.s of the precc-ding and the 
following groups in the mode of articulation of the ribs with the 
vertebrae, as the tubetcular anti ciipitular articulations, distinct at 
the commencement c)f the series, gradually blend together, as in 
most mammals. The cervical vertebrae are all free. The lacrymal 
bone is not distinct from the jugal. The jaw.s arc long and narrow, 
with numerous teeth in both ; the symi)hy.sis of the lower one 
exceeding half its length. F.xlernally the head is divided from the 
body by a slightly constricted neck. Pectoral limbs broad and 
truncated. Dorsal fin small or obsolete. In habits these dolphins are 
fluviatile or estuarine. In the Indian .susu, or Ganges dolphin 
(Platanista gaugetua), the teeth number about -ij}; on each side, are 
set near together, are rather large, cylindrical,’ and sharp-pointed 
in the young, but in old animals acquire a large laterally com- 
pressed base, which in the posterior {lart of the series becomes 
irregularly divided into roots. As the conical enamcl-covcred crown 
wears away, the teeth of the young and old animals have a totally 
cliflerent appearance. The beak and tooth-bearing portion of the 
lower jaw are .so narrow that the teeth of the two sides are almost 
in contact. Maxillae supporting large, incurved, compres.scd bony 
crests, which overarch the nostrils and base of the rostrum, and 
almost meet in the middle line above. Orbits very small and eyes 
rudimentary, without crystalline lens. Blow-hole longitudinal, 
linear. Vertebrae : C 7, D 1 1, L 8, Ca 25 ; total 51. A small caecum. 
No jielvic boiifiS. Dorsal fin represented by a low ridge. 

The second genus is represented by Jnia geoffroyi, of the 
Amazon, in which the teeth vary from 26 to 33 pairs in each 



Fig. 7. — River Plate Dolphin (Sienodelphis blainvillei) . 


jaw ; iho.se at the posterior part with a distinct tubercle at the inner 
side of the ba.se of the crown. Vertebrae : C 7, D 13, L 3, Ca 18 ; 
total 41. Transverse processes of lumbar vertebrae very broad. 
Sternum short and broad, and consisting of a single .segment only. 
Dorset fin a mere ridge, 'i'hc long cylindrical rostrum externally 
furnished with scattered, stout and cri.sp hairs. The third tvpe is 
Sienodelphis hlainmllei^ the River Plate dolphin, a small brown 
species (fig. 7), with from 50 to bo pairs of teeth in each jaw, 
furnished with a cingulum at the base of the crown. Jaws very long 
and slender. Vertebrae; C7, D 10, L 5, Ca tq; total 41. Trans- 
verse proces.ses of the lumbar vertebrae extremely broad. Sternum 
elongated, composed of two segments, with four sternal ribs attached. 
Dorsal fin rather small, triangular, pointed. Blow-hole transverse. 
In .several respects this species connects the two preceding ones 
with the Delphinidaf {.see Dolphin). 

'I he last family of existing cetaceans is the above-mentioned 
Delphinidae, which includes the true dolphins, porpoises, grampuses 
and their relatives. As a rule there are numerous teeth in both jaws ; 
and the pterygoid bones of the skull are short, thin and involuted 
to form with a process of the palate bone the outer wall of the post- 
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palatine air-sinus. Symphysis of lower jaw short, or moderate, never 
exceeding one-third the length of the jaw. Lacrymal bone not 
distinct from the jugal. Transverse processes of the dorsal verte- 
brae gradually transierred from the arches to the bodies of the 
vertebrae without any sudden break, and becoming posteriorly 
continuous serially with the transverse processes of the lumbeu: 
vertebrae. Anterior ribs attached to tlu* 
transverse process by the tubercle, and to 
the body of the vertebra by the head ; the 
latter attachment lo.^t in the po.sterior ribs. 

Sternal ribs ossified. The blow-hole is trans- 
verse, crescentic, with the horns of the 
crescent pointing forwards. 

First on the long list is the narwhal, 

Monodon ntonoccros, in which, apart from 
.some irregular nidimentary teeth, the denti- 
tion is reduced lo a .single pair of teeth which 
lie horizontally in the maxilla, and in the 
female remain permanently concealed within 
the socket, so that this sex is practically 
toothless, while in the male (fig. 8), the 
light tooth usually remains similarly con- 
I caled while the left i.i immensely devclojH'd, 
attaining a length equal to more than half 
that of the entire animal, projecting hori 
zontally from the luad in the form of a 
cylindrical, or slightly tapering, pointed 
tiisk, without enamel, and with the surface 
marked bv siiiral grooves and ridges, running 
in a simstral direction. Vertebrae : C 7, 

L 6, Ca 2f) ; total 50. Cervical region 
comparatively long, and all the vertebrae 
distinct, or with irregular unions towards 
the middle of the series, the atlas and axis 
being usually free. Idijmer small, short 
and broad, with tlic seconcl and third digits 
nearly equal, the fourth slightly shorter. 

No dorsal fin. Sec Narwhal. 

Closely allied is the beluga or white-whale 
(Dclphinapierus letttas), of the Arctic seas, 
in which, however, there are from eight to 
ten pairs of teeth in each jaw, occupying 
the anterior three-fourths of the rostrum and 
corresponding portion of the lower jaw, 
rather small, conical, and pointed when 
unworn, but u.sually become obliquely trun- 
cated, separated by intervals considerably 
wider than the diameter of the tooth, and 
implanted obliquely, the crowns inclining 
forwards especially in the njjpor jaw. Skull 
rather narrow and elongated , dej >rebsed. Pre- 
maxillae convex in front of the nostrils. 

Rostrum about equal in length to the cranial 
portion of the skull, triangular, broad at the 
>a.se, and gradually contracting towards the 
apex, where it is somewhat curved down- 
wards. Vertc*]>rac : C 7, D 11, L 9, Ca 23 ; 
total 50. Cervical vertebrae free. Flippers 
]>road, short and rounded, all the digits uciug 
tolerably well developed, except the first. 

Anterior part of head rounded ; no distinct 
snout. No dorsal fin, but a low ridge in its 
place. See Beluga. 

In all the remaining genera of Delphinidae 
the cervical region of the vertebral column is 
very short, and the first two, and usually 
more, of the vertebrae are firmly united. 

I'hc common porpoise (Phocaena comniuntSf 
or P. phocaena) is the typical representa- 
tive of the first genus, in which the teeth 
vary from to Uy small, and occupy Fjg. 8.— Upper sur- 
nearly the whole length of the rostrum, with face of the ^ull of 
compressed, .spade-shaped crown.s, separated male Narwhal (Mono 
from the root by a constricted neck, aon monoceros), with 
Rostrum rather shorter than the cranium the whole of both 
propter, broad at the base and tapering to- teeth exposed by re- 
wards the apex. Premaxillae raised into moval of the upper 
tuberosities in front of the nostrils. The wall of their alveolar 
frontal bones form a some what square elevated cavities, 
protuberance in the middle line of the 

skull behind the nostrils, rising above the flattened nasals. Sym- 
physis of lower jaw very short. Vertebrae : C 7, D 13, L 14, Ca, 30; 
to^ 64. First to sixth cervical vertebrae and sometimes the seventh 
also, coale.sced. Flippers of moderate size, oval, slightly sickle- 
shaped, with the second and third digits nearly equal in leu’^^th, an<^ 
the fourth and fifth well developed, but shorter. Head shr^ 
moderately rounded in front of the blow-hole. Dorsal fin nea ^.4 
middle of the back, triangular ; its height considerably le^f'W 
the length of tlie base ; its anterior edge frequently 
one or more rows of conical homy tubercles. 
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The porpoise, which is so common in British waters and the cushion of fat, placed on the rostrum of the skull in front of the 
Atlantic, seldom enters the Mediterranean, and apparently never hiow-liole. Dorsal fin low and triangular, the length of its base 
resides there. There is, however, a porpoise in the Black Sea, which, considerably exceeding its vertical height. 

according to Dr O. Abel, is entitled to rank as a distinct species, with Next comes the ca'mg whale, or black-lisli {(ilohu ephalus melas), 
the name of Phocatua feliita. Tins Black Sea porpoise is readily with about ten pairs of upper and lower teeth. C'niuial and dental 
distinguished from the Atlantic species by the contour of the profile characters generally like tho.so of Ona, except that the roots of the 
of the head, which, in place of forming a continuous curve from the teeth are cylindrical. Vertebrae : C 7. D lo, I. o, Ca 24 ; total 50 ; 
muzzle to what represents the neck, has a marked prominence above first to sixth or seventh cervical vcrlelirac united ; bodies of the 
the angle of the nioulh, followed by an equally marked depression, lumbar vertebrae distinguished from those of the prece^ding genera 
I'he teeth are also different in form and number. The absence of by being more elongated, the length being to the wddth as 3 to 2. 
porpoi.se.s from the Mediterranean is explained by Dr Abel on account Flippers of moderate size, narrow and pointed. Dorsal fin situated 
of the greater saltnes.s of that sea as compared with the ocean in near the middle of the back, of moderate size, and sickle-shaped, 
general , his idea being that these cetaceans are near akin to fresh- Head in front of the hlow-hoic higli, and compressed anteriorly, the 
water members of the grouj>, and tlierofore unsuited to w ithstand snout truncated. Sec Ca'inc. Whale. 

an excessively saline medium. From the Taman Fcniiisula, on the Kisso's dolphin, Gram pun grisnuSy represents another genus, 

characterized by the, absence of teeth m the upper and the small 
number of these in the lower jaw (3 to 7 on each side, 
andconfint*d to the region of the symiihysis). Vertebrae: C 7, 
D 12, L TO, ( h 30 ; total 68. General external characters much 
as in (.ilohuephalusy'bvii, the fore part of the head less rounded, 
and the flippers less elongated. G. gri&eus is about 13 ft. long, 
and remarkable for its great variability of colour. Tt has lieen 
Fig. 0. — Beluga or White-Whale {Uclphutapterua leticas). From a specimen found, though rarely, in tlic North Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
taken in the river St Lawrence and exhibited in I.ondon, 1877. The common doljihm IDclphnius delphis) is the typical re]ire- 

.seiitative of a large group of relatively small pecies, some of 
north shore of the BlcicU Sea, the .same writer has described an extinct 1 which are wholly marine, while others are more or less completely 
type of ancestral porpoise, under the name of Palacophotaena andrus- fluviatile. They are divided into a number of genera, .--ucli as ProdM- 
sowi. Another species is the wholly black P, sptnipennis, typically j phinus, Stenn, i.agcnovhynthusy Ccphalorhvnt has, 'J ur^siops, etc., best 
from South America. Black is also the hue of the Indian porpoise ] distinguished from one another by the number and size of the teeth, 



{Neophocaeua phocaenoides)^ which wants a dorsal fin, and has 
eighteen pairs of teeth rather larger than those of the ordinary 
porooise. (See Poruuise.) 

Next comes the Indo-Malay genus Orcetlay in which the Fli to }L 
small, conical teeth are pointed, rather clos(‘lv set, and occupy 
nearly the w'hole length of the rostrum. Skull .sulvglobular, high. 
Rostrum m^arly ecpial in length to the cranial iiortioh of the skull, 
tailoring. I'lippers ol moderate size, not elongated, but somewhat 
pointed, with all the bones of the digits broader than long, except 
the fir.st piialanges of the index and third fingers. globular 

in front. Dorsal Hn rather .small, placed behind the middle of the 
body. Two species, both ol small size~' 0 . brevtrostriSy from the 
Bay of Bengal, and D, Huminaltisy Irom the Irrawaddy river, from 
300 to <)oo m. from the sea. 

In the grampus, or killer, Orca gladiator (or O. orca) the teeth form 
about twenty pairs, above and below, occupying nearly the whole 
length of the rostrum, verv large and stout, with conical recurved 
crowns and large roots, expanded laterally and flattened, or rather 
hollow’ed, on the anterior and po.sterior snrface.s. Rostrum about 
equal in length to the cranial part ot the skull, broad and flattened 
above, rounded in front ; premaxillae broad and rather concave in 
front of the nostrils, contracted at the middle of the rostrum, and 
expanding again towards the apex. Vertebrae: C 7, D 11-12, 
I- TO, C.i 23 : total 51 or 32 ; bodies of the first and second and 
boinctimes the third cervical vertebrae united ; the rest free. 


the form and relations of the bones on the hinder part ol the palate, 
tlie length of the beak and of the union of tlie two lialves of the lower 
jaw, and the number of vertebrae. For the distinctive characters 
of these genera the reader may refer to one of the works mentioned 
below ; and it mu.st stilhcc to state that, collectively, all these 
dolphins are characterized by the following feature.s. The teeth 
are numerous in both jaws, and more than ijli m number, occupying 
TToarly the whole length of the rostrum, and small, close-set, conical, 
])ointed and .slightly rurved, Kostrum more or le.ss elongaled, and 
pointed in front, usually considerably longer than the cranial ptirtion 
of the skull. Vertebrae: C 7, D 12-i.p L and Ca variable; total 
51 to qo. FlippiT.s of moderate size, narrow, pointed, somewhat 
sickle-shaped, with the first digit rudimentary, the second longest, 
third nearly equal, and tlit‘ fourth and filth extremely short. Fx- 
lerually the head shows a distinct beak or ]>ointed .snout, riTarked 
off from the antena.sal fatty e'levation by a V-shaped groove Dorsal 
fin rather large, triangular or sickle-sha])ed, rarely wanting. \ 
curiously marked brown and white species, perhaps referable to 
jMgenorhviit hits is found on the fringe of the Antarctic ice (see 
report on the zoology of the “ Discovery,” published in 1907 by the 
British Museum). SeeDoi.rinN. 

Extinct Cetacea. 

At present we are totally in the ilark as to the origin of the whale- 
tione- whales, not being even assured that they are dcriv<*d from the 
same .stock as the toothed whales. It is noteworthy, 


Fig. id. — The Grampus or Killer (0>fa gladiator). 

Flippers very large, ovate, nearly as broad as Jong, with all the 
phalanges and metacarpals broader than long. General forin of 
body robust. Face short and rounded. Dorsal fin near the middle 
of tlie back, v<Ty high and pointed. See Grampvs, 

The lesser killer or black killer, Pscudorca crassidens, has its 

’ 8- T 2 

teeth confined to the anterior half of the rostrum and corresponding 
part of the lower jaw ; they are small, coniral, curv’ed and .sharp- 
pointed when unworn, but sometimes deciduous in old age. Skull 
broad and depressed ; with the rostrum and cranial portions about 
equal in length. I^pjier surface of ro.strum broad and flat. Pre- 
maxillae concave in front of the nostrils, as wide at the middle of 
the rostrum as at the base, and nearly or completely concealing the 
maxillae in the anterior half of this region. Vertebrae : C 7, D ii, 
L T2-i,p Ca 28-20 ; total 38 or 5<). Bodies of the anterior five or 
six i.ervical vertebrae united. Length of the bodies of the lumbar 
and anterior caudal vertebrae about equal to their width. Flippers 
vary long and narrow, with the second digit the longest, and having 
as many as 12 or 13 phalanges, the third shorter (with 
9 phalahgts), the first, fourth and fifth very short. Foie part 
of the head round, in con.sequence of the great development of a 


liowever, that some of the fossil rcpre.sentatives ot the 
liiller have nasal bones of a type recalling those of the 
former. Such fos.sil whalebone-^^llales as are known occur 
in Pliocent*, and Miocene formations are either reterable to 
c‘.\i.sling genc'ra, or to more or less nearly related extinct one^, 
W such a.s PlatocetuSy Herpetocetus and Ccloiheriitm. 

W The toothed whales, on the other hand, are very large! \ 

Ih represented in a fossil slate, reaching as low in the gef>logical 
.series as the upper Cretaceous. Mariy of these pre.sent much 
more generalized characters than their modern rejiresen- 
^ tatives, while others indicate apparently a transition towards 
the still more primitive zeuglodoiits, which, as will be 
shown later, are themselves derived from the creodont 
Carnivora. In the I’lioctme deposits of Belgium and I ng- 
land are pre.served the teeth and other remains of a luinibcr of 
cetaceans, such as Phvsvdony LneetuSy JHnoziphtnSy HoplocetuSy 
Balaenodon and Scaldiretusy more or le.ss nearly related to the sperm- 
whale, but presenting several primitive characters. A complete 
skull of a member (d this group from the I'ertiary deposits of Pata- 
gonia, at first referred to Physodmiy but subsequently to ScaldUcetu.Sy 
has a full series of enamelled teeth in the upper jaw ; and it is prob- 
able that the same was the case in other forms. This entails either 
a modification of the definition of the Physeteridae as given above, 
or the creation of a separate family for these primitive sperm- w hales. 
In other cases, however, as in the Miocene Prophyseter and PUuoei- 
phntSy the anterior portion or the w'hole of the upper jaw had 
already l>ecome toothless ; and these forms are regarded as mdicat- 
ing the dc.scent of the sperm-whales from the under-mentioned 
Squalodon. The beaked whales, again, are believed to be inde- 
pendently de,scendj*<l from the latter type, Berardius being traced 
into the Miocene MioziphiuSy Anoplonassa and PalaeoziphtuSy the 
last of which shows signs in its deritition of approximating to the 
complicated tooth-structure of the squalodonts. 

Another line of descent from the latter, apparently culmin- 
ating in the modem Platanistidaey is represented by the family 
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EufhinoeUlphidMy typified by the European Miocene Eurhinodelphis, 
but also including the contemporary Patagonian ArgyroceHis and the 
nearly allied European Cyrtodelphis. All these were very long-beaked 
dolphins ; and in A ygyrocetus^ at all events, the occipital condyles, 
instead of being closely pressed to the skull, are as prominent as 
in ordina^ mammals, while the nasal bones, instead of forming 
mere rudimentary nodules, were squared and roofed over the hind 
part of the nasal chamber. 

Tn the Miocene Squalodnn, representing the family Sgualodon- 
tidae, the dentition is differentiated into incisors, canines and cheek- 
teeth, the hinder ones of the latter series having double roots and 
compressed crowns carrying serrations on the hinder edge ; generally 
the dental formula has been given as i. c. 1, p. m. f. the single- 
rooted cheek-teeth being regarded as premolars and those with 
double roots as molars. Dr Abel is, however, of opinion that the 


formula is better represented as tj, r. , w. ; the teeth 

rwkoncd as molars corresponding to those of the creodont C.arnivora, 
The single-rooted cheek-teeth are regarded as due, not to the division 
of double- rooted ones, but <o the fusion of the two roots of teeth 


of the latter type. In Squahdon the nasal bones were of the modem 
nodular type, but in the Miocene 1 ‘atagonian Prosgualodon they 
partially covered th(^ nasal chamber. 

At present there is a gap between tlie most primitive scjualodonts 
and tne Eocene zeuglodonts (Zeuglodoniidae), -which are regarded by 
Messrs Max Weber, O. Abel and C. W. Andrews as the direct 


forerunners of the modern - toothed whales, forming the sub- 
order Archaeoceti. It is. however, right to mention that some 


authorities refuse to admit the relation of the Archaeoceti to the 


whales. 


In the typical zeuglodonts the long and flat skull has large temporal 
fossae, a strong sagittal crest, a long beak formed mainly by the 
premaxillae (in place of the maxillae, as in modern whales), and long 
nasal boni's covering over the Jiiusal chamber, so that, the nostrils 
opened about half-way down the beak. All the cervical vertebrae 
were free. Normally the dentition in the typical genus Zeuglodon 
(which is common to the Eocene of North America and Egypt) 
is i. c. |, p, tn, f ; the cheek-teeth being two-rooted, with com- 
pressed pointed crowns, of which the fore-and-aft edges are coarsely 
serrated. In tiie Egyptian Zeuglodon oftirh the number of the molars 
is, however, reduced to while some ot the earlier clieek -teeth have 
bcTome single -rooted, as in the squalodonts. I'he probable tran- 
sitional lorm between the latter and the zeuglodonts is the small 
Alicrozeughdon caucasiem described by llic present writer, from the 
Caucasus. As regards the origin of the zeuglodonts themselves, 
remains discovered in the Eocene formations of F.gypt indicate a 
practically complete transition, so far at least as dental characters 
are concerned, Irom these whale-like creatures to the creodont 
C-arnivora. In tlie earliest type, Protucetus, the skull is practically 
that of a zeuglodont, the snout being in fact more elongated than 
in some of the earliest representatives of the latter, although the 
nostrils arc placed nearer the tip. The incisors are unknowm, but 
the cheek-teeth are essentially those of a creodont, none of them 
having acquired the serrated vdges distinctive of the typical zeuglo- 
donts ; and the hinder jin-molars and molars retaining the three 
roots of the creodonts. In the somewhat later Prozeuglodon the 
skull is likewise essentially of the zeuglodont type, although the 
nostrils have shifted a little more baclcwards ; as regards the chec'k- 
teeth, which have acquired serrated crowns, the premolars at any 
i-ate retain the inner buttress suy)ported by a distinct third root, so 
that they are precisely intermediate between Pfotoretus and Zettglo- 
don. Yet another connecting form is /Tfire/ies, a very large animal 
from nearly the same horizon as Prozeuglodon ; its skull approaching 
tlrnt of ZcMglodon as regards the backward po.sition of the nostrils, 
although the cheek-teeth are of the creodont tyix*, having inner, or 
third, roots. It is noteworthy that Zeuglndon apparently occurs in 
the .same beds as these intermediate t\q>e.s. 

It follows from the foregoing that it zeuglodonts are the ancestors 
of the true Cetacea— and the probability Uiat they are so is very 
great— the latter are derived from primitive Carnivora, and not, as 
has been suggested, from herbivorous Ungulata. The idea that the 
zeuglodonts were provided with a bony armour docs not appear 
to be supported by recent discoveries. 


Authorities. — The aliove article is based on that by Sir W. H. 
Flower in the gth edition of this work. See also W. H. Flower. 
“ On the Characters and Divisions of the Family Delphinidae," 
Proc. Zool. Soc. (London, 1883); F. W. True, Review of the 
Family Delphinidae," Proc. U.S. Museum. No. 36 (1889) ; R. Ly- 
dekkor, "Cetacean Skulls from Patagonia," PaljMontol. Argentina. 
vol. ii. An. Mus. La Plata (1893) ; W. Dames. " Uber Zeuglod^tra 
aus Agypten." Paldontol. Abhandlungen, vol. 1. (1894) ; F. E. 
Beddard A Book of Whales (Txmdon, 1900) ; O. Abel, Untcr- 
suchungen fiber die fossilen Platanistlden dcs Wiener Beckens," 
Denks k Akad. l^«s. Wien,, vol. Ixviii. (1899) I " Les Dauphins 
longirostres du Bol6rien." Mim. mus&e d'hist. nat. belgtgue (lyoi 
and 1902I • "Die phylogonetische Entwickelung des Cetaceengebisses 
nnd ‘die systematische Stelluiig der Physoteriden/' Verhan^. 
detsch. wol GeseU.ir.haft (1905) ; E. Neue Zeuglodonts 

aus dem unteren Mittelocean vorti Mokattam bci Cairo. Gaoi, 


und paldontol, Abhandl. .scr. 2, vol. vi. (1904) ; C. W. Andrews, 
"Descriptive Catalogue of the Tertiary Vertebrata of the Fayuni " 
(British Museum, 1906). (R. !..♦) 

CETHEGUS, the name of a Roman patrician family of 
the Cornelian gens. Like the younger Cato its members 
kept up the old Roman fashion of dispensing with the 
tunic and leaving the arms bare (Horace, Ars Poeticay 50 ; 
Lucan, Pharsalia, ii. 543). Two individuals are of some 
importance : — 

1. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, pontifex maximus and 
curule aedile, 213 B.c. In 211, as praetor, he had charge of 
Apulia ; later, he was sent to Sicily, where he proved a successful 
administrator. In 209 he was censor, and in 204 consul. In 
203 he was proconsul in Upper Italy, where, in conjunction with 
the praetor P. Quintilius Varus, he gained a hard-won victory 
over Mago, Hannibal’s brother, in Jnsubrian territory, and 
obliged him to leave Italy. He died in 196. He had a great 
reputation as an orator, and is characterized by Ennius as “ the 
quintessence of persuasiveness ” {.suadae medulla). Horace {Ars 
Poet. 50 ; Epistles y ii. 2. 117) calls him an authority on the use 
of I,atin words. 

Livy XXV. 2, 41, xxvii. ii, xxix. 11, xxx. i8. 

2, Gaius Cornelius Cethegus, the boldest and most 
dangerous of Catiline’s associates. Like many other youthful 
profligates, he joined the conspiracy in die hope of getting his 
debts cancelled. When Catiline left Rome in 63 n.c., after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus remained behind as leader of the 
conspirators with P, I.A*.t\tulus Sura. He himself undertook to 
murder Cicero and other prominent men, but was hampered 
by the dilatorincss of Sura, whose age and rank entitled 
him to the chief consideration. The discovery of arms in 
Cethegus’s house, and of the letter which he had given to the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, who had been invited to co- 
operate, led to his arrest. He was condemned to death, and 
executed, with Sura and others, on the night of the 5th of 
December. 

SalltLst, Catilina, 4f)-55 ; Cicero, In Cat. iii. 5-7; Appian, Bell, 
Civ. ii. 2-5 ; see Catiline. 

CETINA, GUTIERRE DE (1518 ? “i572 ?)> Spanish poet and 
soldier, was bom at 5 >eville shortly before 1520. He served 
under Charles V. in Italy and Germany, but retired from the 
army in 1545 to .settle in Seville. Soon afterwards, however, 
he sailed for Mexico, where he resided for some ten years ; he 
appears to have visited Seville in J557, and to have returned 
to Mexico, where he died at some date previous to 1575. A 
follower of Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega, a friend of Jerdnimo 
de Urrea and Baltavar del AlcAzar, Cetina adopted the doctrines 
of the Italian school and, under the name of Vandalio, wrote 
an extensive series of poems in the newly introduced metres; 
his sonnets are remarkable for elegance of form and sincerity of 
sentiment, his other productions being in great part adaptations 
from Petrarch, Ariosto and Ludovico Dolce. His patrons were 
Antonio de Leyva, prince of Ascoli, Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
Alva’s grandson, the duke de Sessa, but he seems to have profited 
little by their protection. His works have been well edited by 
Joaquin Hazanas y la Rua in two volumes published at Seville 
(1895). 

CETTE, a seaport of southern France in the department of 
H6rault, 18 m. S.W. of Montpellier by the Southern railway. 
Pop. (1906) 32,659. After Marseilles it is the principal com- 
mercial port on the south coast of France. The older jmrt of 
Cette occupies the foot and slope of the Mont St Clair (the 
ancient Mons Setius), a hill 590 ft, in height, situated on a 
tongue of land that lies between the Mediterranean and the 
lagoon of Thau. This quarter with its wide streets and lofty 
stone buildings is bounded on the east by the Canal de Cette, 
which leads from the lagoon of Thau to the Old Basin and the 
outer harbour. Across the canal lie the newer quarters, whir/^ 
chiefly occupy two islands separated irom each other by 
dock and limited on the east by the Canal Maritime, psura/J^ 
the Canal de Cette. A lateral canal unites the nortbc^^Ml 
of the two main canals. A breakwater running 
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E.N.E. protects the entrance to the harbour, which is one of 
the safest in France. The outer port and the Old Basin are 
enclosed by a mole to the south and by a jetty to the east. 
Behind the outer port lie.s an inner and more recent basin which 
communicates with the Canal Maritime. The entire area of the 
harbour, including the canals, is in acres with a quayage 
length of over 8000 yds. The public institutions of Cette 
include tribunals of commerce and of maritime commerce, 
councils of arbitration in commercial and fishing affairs, an 
exchange and chamber of commerce, a branch of the liarik of 
France and a large hospital. There arc also a communal college, 
a naval school, and schools of music, commerce and industry, 
and navigation. Cette is much resorted to for .sea-bathing. 1 'he 
town is connected with Lyons by the canal from the Rhone to 
Cette, and with Bordeaux by the Canal du Midi, and if? a 
junction of the Southern and Paris-Lyon railways. The shipping 
trade is carried on with South America, the chief ports of the 
Mediterranean, and e.specially with Spain. The chief exports 
are wines and brandy, chemical products, skins and soap ; the 
chief imports are wine, cereals, coal, timber, petroleum, sulphur, 
tar and chemical substances. In the five years 1901-1905 the 
average annual value of imports was £3,720,000 (£4,980,000 in 
years 1896-1900), of exports £i,427,ooo(£i,237,ooo in 1896-1900). 
More than 400 small craft are employed in the sardine, tunny, 
cod and other fisheries. Large quantities of shell-fish are 
obtained from the lagoon of Thau. There are factories for the 
pickling of sardines, for the manufacture of liqueurs and casks, 
and for the treatment of sulphur, phosphates, and nitrate of 
soda. 'Fhe Schneider Company of Creusot also have metallur- 
gical works at Cette, and the establishments for making wine 
give employment to thousands. I’he port of ('ette was created 
in 1666 by the agency of Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., and 
according to the plans of Vauban j toward the end of the 17th 
century its development was aided by the opening of the Canal 
du Midi. 

CETTIGNE (Servian, Tseiinye ; also written Cettinje, Tzeiitije^ 
and Tseiiinye), the capital of Montenegro ; in a narrow plain 
deeply sunk in the heart of the limestone mountains, at a height 
of 2093 ft. above tfie sea. Pop. (1900) about 3200. The sur- 
rounding country is bare and stony, with carefully cultivated 
patches of rich red soil among the crevices of the rock. In 
winter it is often so deeply covered with snow as to be well-nigh 
inaccessible, while in spring and autumn it is frequently flooded 
by the waters of a small brook which becomes a torrent after 
rain or a thaw. Cettigne itself is little more than a walled 
village, consisting of a cluster of whitewashed cottages and 
some unadorned public buildings. These include a church ; 
a fortified monastery which was founded in 1478, but so often 
burned and rebuilt as to seem quite modern, and which is 
visited by pilgrims to the tomb of Peter I. (1782-1830); resi- 
dences for the archimandrite and the vladika or metropolitan 
of Cettigne ; a palace built in 1863, which accommodates ilie 
ministries ; the court of appeal, and a school modelled on the 
gymnasia of Germany iuid Austria ; the newer palaces of the 
prince and his heir ; foreign legations ; barracks ; a seminary 
for priests and teachers, established by the tsar Alexander II. 
(1855-1881), with a very successful girls’ school founded and 
endowed by the tsaritsa Marie ; a library and reading-room ; 
a theatre, a mu.seum and a hospital. In an open space near 
the old palace stood the celebrated plane tree, beneath which 
Prince Nicholas gave audience to his subjects, and administered 
Justice until the closing years of the 19th century. A zigzag 
highway, regarded as a triumph of engineering, winds through 
the mountain passes between Cettigne and the Austrian seaport 
of Cattaro ; and other good roads give access to the richest 
parts of the interior. There is, however, little trade, though 
mineral waters are manufactured. 

t'<*ttigne owes its origin to Stephen the Black, who was 
forced, towards the end of the 15th century, to withdraw from 
Zhabliak,*his former capital. It has often been taken and 
sacked Turks, but 1 ms seldom been occupied by them 

for long. 


CETUS (“ The Whale ”), in astronomy, a constellation of the 
southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and fabled by the Greeks to be 
the monster sent by Neptune to devour Andromeda, but which 
was slain by Perseus. Ptolemy catalogued 22 stars in this 
constellation ; Tycho Brahe, 21 ; and Hevelius, 45. 'I'he most 
remarkable star of this constellation is o-(Mira) Ccii, a long- 
period variable, discovered by the German astronomer Fabric! us ; 
its magnitude varies between about 3 to 9, and its period is 331 
days. r-Ceti is an irregular variable, its extreme magnitudes 
being 5 and 7 ; y^Ccit is a beautiful double star, consisting of a 
\ cllow star of magnitude 3 and a blue of magnitude 6-8 ; v-Cdi 
is also a double star. 

CETYWAYO ( ?-i884), king of the Zulus, was the eldest 

son of King Umpande or Panda, and a nephew of the two 
previous kings, Dingaan and Chaka. Cetywayo was a young 
man when in 1840 his father was placed on the throne by the 
aid of the Natal Boers ; and three years later Natal Ixicame 
a British colony. Cetywayo had inherited much of the military 
talent of his uncle Chaka, the organizer of the Zulu military 
system, and chafed under his father’s peaceful policy towards 
his British and Boer neighbours. Suspecting Panda of favouring 
a younger son, Umbulazi, as his successor, (Cetywayo made 
war on his brother, whom he defeated and slew at a great battle 
on the banks of the Tugela in December 1856. In the following 
year, at an assembly of the Zulus, it was resolved that Panda 
should retire from the management of the affairs of the nation, 
which were entrusted to Cetywayo, though the old chief kept 
the title of king. Cetywayo was, however, suspicious of the 
Natiil government, which afforded protection to two of his 
brothers. The feeling of distrust was removed in 1861 by a 
visit from Mr (afterward.s Sir) 'rheophilus Shepslone, secretary 
for native affairs in Natal, who induced Panda to proclaim 
Cetywayo publicly as the future king. Friendly relations were 
then maintained between the Zulus and Natal for many years. 
In 1872 Panda died, and Cetywayo was declared king, -August 
1873, in the presence of Shepstone, to whom he made solemn 
promises to live at peace with his neighbours and to govern liis 
people more humanely. These promises were not kept. Not 
only were numbers of his own people wantonly slain (Cetywayo 
returning defiant mcs.sagcs to the governor of Natal when 
remonstrated with), and the military system of Chaka and 
Dingaan strengthened, but he had a feud with the Transvaal 
Boers as to the possession of the territory’ between the Buffalo 
and Pongola rivers, and encouraged the chief Sikukuni (Secococni) 
in his struggle against the Boers. This feud with the Boers was 
inherited by the British government on the annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877. Cetywayo’s attitude became menacing ; he 
allowed a minor chief to make raids into the Transvaal, and 
seized natives within the Natal border, 

Sir Bartle Frere, who became high commis.sioner of South 
Africa in March 1877, found evidence which convinced him that 
the Kaffir revolt of that year on the eastern border of Cape 
Colony was part of a design or desire for a general and simul- 
taneous rising of Kaffirdom against white civilization ; and 
the Kaffirs undoubtedly looked to Cetywayo and the Zulus as 
the most redoubtable of their champions. In December 1878 
Frere sent the Zulu king an ultimatum, which, while awarding 
him the territory he claimed from the Boers, required him to 
make reparation for the outrages committed within the British 
borders, to receive a British resident, to disband his regiments, 
and to allow his young men to marry without the necessity 
of having first “ washed their spears,” Cetywayo, who had 
found a defender in Bishop Colenso, vouchsafed no reply, and 
I-rord Chelmsford entered Zululand, at the head of 13,000 troops, 
on the 11th of January 1879 to enforce the British demands. 
Tlie disaster of Isandhlwana and the defence of Rorke’s Drift 
signalized *the commencement of the campaign, but on the 4th 
of July the Zulus were utterly routed at Ulundi. Cetywayo 
became a fugitive, but was captured on the 28th of August. His 
kingdom was divided among thirteen chiefs and he himself 
taken to Cape Town, whence he was brought to London in 
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August 1882. He remained in England less than a month, 
during which time the government (the second Gladstone 
admmis^ation) announced that they had decided upon his 
restoration. 1 o his great disappointment, however, restoration 
proved to refer only to a portion of his old kingdom. Even 
there one of his kinsmen and chief enemies, Usibepu, was allowed 
to retain the territory allotted to him in 187Q. Cctywavo was 
reinstalled on the 2Qth of January 1883 by Shepstone, but his 
enemie.s, headed by Usibepu, attacked him within a week, and 
after a struggle of nearly a year’s duration he was defeated and 
his kraal destroyed. He then took refuge in the Native Reserve, 
where he died on the 8th of Eebrua^ 1884. For a quarter of a 
century he had been the most conspicuous native figure in South 
Africa, and had been the cause of long and bitter political 
controversy in Great Eritain. 

His son Dinizulu afterwards attempted to become king, was 
exiled (1889) to St Helena, permitted to return (1898), and 
granted the position of a chief. In December 1907 Dinizulu 
was imprisoned at Maritzhurg, being suspected of complicity 
in the revolt which had occurred in Zululand the previous 
year. He was kept many months waiting trial, there being 
considerable friction between the colonial government and the 
British government ON-er the incident. He was eventually 
brought to trial in November 1908 before a special court, his 
defence (to the cost of which the British government contributed 
£2000) being undertaken Mr W. P. Schreiner, 'f'he trial was 
not concluded until March 1909. 'i'hc charge of high treason 
was not proved, but Dinizulu was convicted of harbouring rebels 
and was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

The Life of Sir Jiartle Frere, by John Ma.rlmcau. voL u. chaps. 18 
to 21, contains much intormation concerning Cetywayo. 

CEUTA (Arabic Sehla), a Spanish military and convict station 
and seaport on tiie north coast of Morocco, in 35° 54' N,, 5° 18' 
W. Pop. alxmt 13,000. It is situated on a prornontor}'' con- 
nected with the mainland hv a narrow isthmus. This pro- 
montory marks the south-eastern end of the straits of Gibraltar, 
which between Outa and Gibraltar have a width of 14 m. 
The promontory terminates in a bold headland, the Montagne 
des Singes, with seven distinct peaks. Of these the highest 
is the Monte del Ilacko, the ancient Abyla, one of the “ Pillars 
of Hcrcule.s,” which faces Gibraltar and rise.s 636 ft. above the 
sea. On the westernmost point — Almina, 476 ft. high — is a 
lighthouse with a light visible for 23 m. ('euta consists of two 
quarters, the old town, covering the low ground of the isthmus, 
and the modem town, built on the hills forming the north and 
west fares of the peninsula. Between the old and new quarters 
imd on the north side of the isthmus lies the port. The public 
buildings in the town, thoroughly Spanish in its character, are 
not striking ; they include the cathedral (formerly a mosque), 
the governor’s palace, the town hall, barracks, and the convict 
prison in the old convent of San Francisco. Ceuta has been 
fortified .seaward, the works being furnished with modern ar- 
tillery intended to command the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
Landward are three lines of defence, the inner line stretching 
completely across the isthmus. These fortifications, which date 
from the time of the Portuguese occupation, have been partly 
modernized. The citadel, El Hacho, built on the neck of the 
isthmus, dates from the 1 5th century. The gairison consists of 
between 3000 and 4000 men, inclusive of a disciplinary corps 
of military convicts. Of the rest of the population about 2000 
are civilian convicts ; and there are colonies of Jews, negroes 
and Moors, the last including descendants of Moors transferred 
to Ceuta from Oran when Spain abandoned that city in 1796, 

C’euta occupies in part the site of a Carthaginian colony, 
which was succeeded by a Roman colony said to have been 
called Ad Septem Fratres and also Exilissa or Lissa Civitas. 
From the Romans the town passed to the Vandals and afterw^ds 
to Byzantium, the emperor Justinian restoring its fortific ations 
in 535. In 618 the town, then known as Septon, fell into the 
hands of the Visigoths. It was the last stronghold in North 
Africa which held out against the Arabs. At that date (a.p. 
71 1 ) the governor of the town was the Count Julian who, in 


revenge for the betrayal of his daughter by King Roderick of 
Toledo, invited the Arabs to cross the straits under Tarik and 
conquer Spain for Islam. By the Arabs the town was called 
Cihta or Sebia, hence the Spanish form Ctuta, From the date 
of its occupation by the Arabs the town had a stormy history, 
being repeatedly captured by rival Berber and Spanish-Moorish 
dynasties. It became nevertheless an important commercial 
and industrial city, being noted for its brass wfire, its trade in 
ivor>'^, gold and slaves. It is said to have been the first place 
in the West where a paper manufactory was established. In 
1415 the town was captured by the Portuguese under John I., 
among those taking part in the attack being Prince Henry 
“ the Navigator ’’ and two of his brotlters, who were knighted 
on the day following in the ni().sque (hastily dedicated us a 
Christian church). Ceuta passed to Spain in 1580 on the sub- 
jugation of Portugal by Philip 11 ., and was definitely assigned 
to the Spiinish crown by the treaty of Lisbon in 1688. The town 
has been several times unsuccessfully besieged by the Moors — 
one siege, under Muhii Ismail, lasting twenty-six years (1694— 
1720). In iSio, with the consent of Spain, it was occupied by 
British troops under General Sir J. P'. P'raser. The town was 
restored to Spain by the British at the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars. As the result of the war between Spain and Morocco in 
1 860 the area of Spanisli territory around the town wa.s increased. 
'I'he military governor of the town also commands the troops in 
the other Spani.sh stations on the coast of Morocco. P'or civil 
purposes Ceuta is attached to the province of Cadiz. It is a 
tree port, but does little trade. 

Sec de IVuclo, Renterdos de Africa ; hist on' a df la plaza de Ceuta 
(Madrid, i859-i8f>o): Budgett Meakin, The Land of the Moors 
(l.,ondon, 1907), chap, xix., where many work.s dealing with Spanish 
Morocco arc cited. 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Cuneo, 
33 m. Pk by rail from the town of Cuneo, 1270 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 2703. In the middle ages it was a strong fortress 
defending the confines of Piedmont towards Liguria, but the 
fortifications on the rock above the town were demolished in 
1800 by the Prench, to whom it Imd been ceded in 1796. Its 
cheese (caseus cebanus) was famous in Roman times, hut it does 
not seem ever to have been a Roman town. It lay on the road 
between Augusta Taurinorum and Vada Sabatia. A branch 
railway runs from Ceva through Garessio, with its marble 
quarries, to Ormea (2398 ft.), 22 m. to the south through the 
upper valley of the Tanaro, which in Roman times was under 
Albingaunum (Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscr. Lai. v, (Berlin, 
1877), p. 898). From Ormea a road runs south to (31 m.) Oneglia 
on the Ligurian coast. 

C£VENNES (Lat. Gehenna or Gehenna), a mountain range 
of southern France, forming the southern and eastern fringe of 
the central plateau and part of the watershed between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean basins. It consists of a narrow 
ridge some 320 m. long, with numerous lofty plateaus and 
secondary ranges branching from it. The northern division of 
the range, which nowhere exceeds 3320 ft. in height, extends, 
under the name of the mountains of Charolais, Beaujolais and 
Lyonnais, from the Col de Longpendu (west of Chalon-sur-Saone) 
in a southerly direction to the Col de Gier. The central C^vennes, 
comprising the volcanic chain of Vivarais, incline south-east 
and extend as far as the Loz^re group. The northern portion of 
this chain forms the Bouti^res range. Parther south it includes 
the Gerbier des Jones (5089 ft.), the Mont de M 4 zenc (5755 ft.), 
the culminating point of the entire range, and the Tanargue 
group. South of the Mont Loz^re, where the Pic Finiels reaches 
5584 ft., lies that portion of the range to which the name C^vennes 
is most strictly applied. This region, now embraced in the 
departments of Loz^re and Gard, stretches south to include the 
Aigoual and Esperou groups. Under various local names (the 
Garrigues, the mountains of Espin.ouse and Lacaunc) and with 
numerous offshoots the range extends south-east and then e*- 
to the Montagne Noire, which runs parallel to the 
Midi and comes to an end some 25 m. east of Toulouse^,,i||li 
south the Cevennes separate the cold and barren 
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known as the Gausses from the sunny region of Languedoc, 
where the olive, vine and mulberry flourish. Northwards the 
contrast between the two slopes is less striking. 

7’he Cevennes proper are formed by a folded belt of Palaeozoic 
rocks which lies along the south-east border of the central 
plateau of France. Concealed in part by later deposits, this 
ancient mountain chain extends from (^stelnaudary to the 
neighbourhood of Valence, where it sinks suddenly beneath the 
Tertiary and recent deposits of the valley of the Rhone. It is 
in the Montagne Noire rather than in the Cevennes proper that 
the structure of the chain has been most fully investigated. All 
the geological systems from the Cambrian to the Carboniferous 
are included in the folded belt, and J. Bergeron has shown that 
the gneiss and schist which fonn so much of the chain consist, 
in part at least , of metamorphosed Cambrian beds. The direction 
of the folds is about N. 6o° E., and the structure is complicated 
by overthrusting on an extensive scale. The overthrust came 
from the south-east, and the Palaeozoic beds were crushed and 
crumpled against the ancient massif of the central plateau. 
'I'he principal folding took place at the close of the Carboniferous 
period, and was contemporaneous with that of the old Hercynian 
chain of Belgium, &c. The Permian and later beds lie uncon- 
formably upon the denuded folds, and in the space between the 
Montagne Noire and the Cevennes proper the folded belt is 
buried beneath the horizontal Jurassic strata of the Gausses. 
Although the chain was completed in Palaeozoic times, a second 
folding took place along its south-east margin at the close of 
the Iu)cene period. The Secondary and tertiary beds of the 
J.anguedoc were crushed against the central plateau and were 
frequently overfolded. But by this time the ancient Palaeozoic 
chain had become a part of the unyielding massif, and the 
folding did not extend beyond its foot. 

As the division between the basins of the Loire and the 
Garonne to the west and those of the Saone and Rhone to the 
east, the Cevennes send many affluents to those rivers. In the 
south the Orb, the H6rault and the Vidourle are independent 
rivers flowing to the Golfe du Lion ; farther north, the Gard— 
formed by the union of several streams named Garden — the 
C^ze and the Ard^che flow to the Rhone, The Vivarais mountains 
and the northern Cevennes approach the right hanks of the 
Rhone and Saone closely, and on that side send their waters by 
way of short torrents to those rivers ; on the west side the 
streams are tributaries of the Loire, which rises at the foot of 
M«>nt M^zenc. A short distance to the south on the same side 
are the sources of the Allier and Lot. The waters of the north- 
western slope of the southern Cevennes drain into the Tarn 
either directly or by way of the Aveyron, which rises in the 
outlying chain of the L^vezou, and, in the extreme south, the 
Agout. The Tam itself rises on the southern slope of the Mont 
Lozdre. 

In the Lozdre group and the southern Cevennes generally, 
good pasturage is found, and huge flocks spend the summer 
there. Silkworm-rearing and the cultivation of peaches, chest- 
nuts and other fruits are also carried on. In the Vivarais 
cattle are reared, while on the slopes of the Beaujolais excellent 
wines are grown. 

The chief historical event in the history of the Cevennes is the 
revolt of the Camisards in the early years of the i8th century 
(see Camisards). 

CEYLON, a large island and British colony in the Indian 
Ocean, separated on the N.W. from India by the Gulf of Manaar 
and Palk Strait. It* lies between 5° 55' and 9® 51' N. and between 
79*^ 41' and 81® 54' E. Its extreme length from north to south 
is 271 1 m. ; its greatest width is 137^ m. ; and its area amounts 
to 25,481 s^ 4 n., or about five-sixths of that of Ireland. In its 
generai^yiip^^c island resembles a pear, the apex of which 
\MUi)|4KbMwds the north. 

V|le|ap|t is beset on the N.W. with numberless sandbanks, 
rQ^!!»'Wrshoals, and may be said to be almost connected with 
India by the island of Rameswaram and Adam's 
'bridge, a succession of bold rocks reaching almost 
gttiQiS the guU at its narrowest point. Between the island and 


the opposite coast there exist two open channels of varying 
depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals. One of these, the 
Manaar Passage, is only navigable by very small craft. The 
other, called the Paumben Passage, lying between Rameswaram 
and the mainland, has been deepened at considerable outlay, 
and is used by large vessels in passing from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled in doing so 
to make the circuit of the island. The west and south coasts, 
which are uniformly low, are fringed their entire length by coco- 
nut trees, which grow to the water’s edge in great luxuriance, 
and give the island a most picturesque appearance. Along these 
shores there are numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some 
of which are available as harbours for small native craft. The 
east coast from Point de Galle to Trincomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the other, 
and being at the same time of a bold precipitous character. The 
largest ships may freely approach this side of the island, provided 
j they take care to avoid a few dangerous rocks, whose localities, 

I however, are well known to navigators. 

I Seen from a distance at sea this “utmost Indian isle” of 
[ the ok! geographers wears a truly beautiful appearance. The 
remarkable elevation known as “ Adam’s Peak,’’ the most 
prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges of the 
! interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst an assemblage 
of picturesque hills, and is a sure landmark for the navigator 
when as yet the Colombo lighthouse is hidden from sight amid 
the green groves of palms that seem to be springing from the 
waters of the ocean. The low coast-line encircles the mountain 
zone of the interior on the east, south and west, forming a belt 
which extends inland to a varying distance of from 30 to 80 m. ; 
but on the north the whole breadth of the island from Kalpitiya 
to Batticaloa is an almost unbroken plain, containing miignificcnt 
forests of great extent. 

The mountain zone is towards the south of the island, and 
covers an area of about 4212 sq. m. 'I'he uplifting force seems 
to have been exerted from south-west to north-cast, and 
although there is much confusion in many of the inter- 
secting ridges, and spurs of great size and extent are sent 
off in many directions, the lower ranges manifest a remarkable 
tendency to run in parallel ridges in a direction from south-east to 
north-west. Towards the north the offsets of the mountain system 
radiate to short distances and speedily sink to the level of the 
plain, llctached hills are rare ; the most celebrated of these are 
Mihintale (anc. Missiaka), which overlooks the sacred city of 
Anuradhapura, and Sigiri. The latter is llic only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acclivities which form so remarkable a 
feature in the tableland of the Deccan — wliich, starting abruptly 
from the plain , with scarped and perpendicular sides , are frequently 
converted into strongholds accessible only by precipitous path- 
ways or by steps hewn in the solid rock. 

For a long period Adam's Peak was supposed to be the highest 
mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it only 7353 ft. 
above sea-level. This elevation is chiefly remarkable as the 
resort of pilgrims from all parts of the East. The hollow in the 
lofty rock that crowns the summit is said by the Brahmans to 
be the footstep of Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the 
Mahommedans of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Christians were 
divided between the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace, queen of Ethiopia. The footstep is covered 
by a handsome roof, and is guarded by the priests of a rich 
monastery half-way up the mountain, who maintain a shrine on 
the summit of the peak. The highest mountains in Ceylon are 
Pidurutalagala, 8296 ft. in altitude ; Kirigalpota, 7836 ft. ; and 
Totapelakiida, 7746 ft. 

The summits of the highest ridges are clothed with verdure, 
and along their base, in the beautiful valleys which intersect 
them in every direction, the slopes were formerly covered with 
forests df gigantic and valuable trees, which, however, have 
disappeared under the axe of the planter, who felled and burnt 
the timber on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 to 4500 
ft., and converted the hillsides into highly cultivated coffee and 
afterwards tea estates. 
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The plain of Nuwara Eliya,the sanatorium of the island, is at 
an elevation of 6200 ft., and possesses many of the attributes of 
an alpine country. The climate of the Horton plains, at an 
elevation of 7000 ft., is still finer than that of Nuwara Eliya, but 
they are difficult of access, and are but little known to Europeans. 
The town of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital 
of the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 ft. above 
sea-level. 

The island, though completely within the influence of oceanic 
evaporation, and possessing an elevated tableland of considerable 
Riven extent, does not boast of any rivers of great volume. 

The rains which usher in each monsoon or change of 
season are indeed heavy, and during their fall swell the streams 
to torrents and impetuous rivers. But when these cease the water- 
courses fall back to their original state, and there arc few of the 
rivers which cannot generally be passed on horseback. The 
largest river, the Mahaweliganga, has a course of 206 m., draining 
about one-sixth of the area of the island before it reaches the 
sea at Trincomalee on the cast coast. There are twelve other 
considerable rivers, running to the west, east and south, but 
none of these exceeds 90 m. in length. The rivers are not 
favourable for navigation, except near the sea, where they 
expand into backwaters, which were used by the Dutch for the 
construction of their system of canals all round the western and 
southern coasts. Steamers ply between Colombo and Negombo 
along this narrow canal and lake. A similar service on the 
Kaluganga did not prove a success. There are no inland lakes 
except the remains of magnificent artificial lakes in the north 
and east of the island, and the backwaters on the coast. The 
lakes which add to the beauty of Colombo, Kandy, Lake Gregory, 
Nuwara Eliya and Kurunegala are artificial or partly so. Giant’s 
Tank is said to have an area of 6380 acres, and Minneri and 
Kalawowa each exceed 4000 acres. 

'J'he magnificent basin of Trincomalee, situated on the east 
coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed in extent, security and 
beauty by any haven in the world. The admiralty had a dock- 
yard here which was closed in 1905. 

Geology . — Ceylon may be said to have been for ages slowly 
rising from the sea, as appears from the terraces abounding in 
marine shells, which occur in situations far above high-water 
mark, and at some miles distance from the sea. A great portion 
of the north of the island may be regarded as the joint production 
of the coral polyps and the currents, which for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towards the south ; coming laden 
with alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coromandel, 
and meeting with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have 
deposited their burdens on the coral reefs round Point Pedro ; 
and these, raised above the sea-level and covered deeply by sand 
drifts, have formed the peninsula of Jaffna, and the plains that 
trend westward till they unite with the narrow causeway of 
Adam’s Bridge. Tertiary rocks are almost unknown. The great 
geological feature of the island is the profusion of gneiss, over- 
laid in many places in the interior by extensive beds of dolomitic 
limestone. This formation appears to be of great thickness ; 
and when, as is not often the case, the under - surface of 
the gneiss series is exposed, it is invariably found resting on 
granite. Veins of pure quartz and felspar of considerable extent 
have been frequently met with in the gneiss ; while in the 
elevated lands of the interior in the Gallc districts may be seen 
copious deposits of disintegrated felspar, or kaolin, commonly 
known as porcelain clay. At various elevations the gneiss may 
be found intersected by veins of trap rock, upheaved whilst in a 
stale of fusion subsequent to the consolidation of the former. 
In some localities on the seashore these veins assume the 
character of pitch-stone porphyry highly impregnated with 
iron. Hornblende and primitive greenstone are found in the 
vicinity of Adam’s Peak and in the Pussellava district. Laterite, 
known in Ceylon as kabuk, a product of disintegrated gneiss, 
exists in vast quantities in many parts, and is quarried for 
building purposes. 

Climate.— The seasons in Ceylon differ very slightly from 
those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian peninsula. The 


two distinctive monsoons of the year are called, from the winds 
which accompany them, the south-west and the north-east. 
Tlie former is very regular in its approach, and may be looked 
for along the south-west coast between the loth and 20th of 
May ; the latter reaches the north-east coast between the end 
of October and the middle of November. There is a striking 
contrast in the influence which the south-west monsoon exerts 
on the one side of the island and on the other. Tlie clouds are 
driven against the lofty mountiiins that overhang the western 
and southern coasts, and tlieir condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers. But the rains do not reach the opposite 
side of the island : while the south-west is deluged, the east and 
north are sometimes exhausted with dryness ; and it not un- 
frcquently happens that different sides of the same mountain 
present at the same moment the opposite extremes of drought 
and moisture. The influence of the north-east monsoon is more 
general. The mountains which face the north-east are lower 
and more remote from the sea than those on the south-west ; 
the clouds are carried farther inland, and it rains simultaneously 
on both sides of the island. 

The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the island 
to the equator, does not vary more than an hour at any season. 
I'he mean time of the rising of the sun’s centre at Colombo on 
February 1st is 6*‘ 23'“ a.m., and of its setting 6*^ 5'" p.m. On 
August 15th its rising is at 5^^ 45”* a.m., and its setting at 6*‘ 7"' p.m. 
It is mid-day in Colombo when it is morning in England. 
Colombo is situated in 79° 50' 45" E., and the day is further 
advanced there than at Greenwich by 5^* 19"’ 23", 

Flora. — The characteristics of the low-growing plants of Ceylon 
approach nearly to tliosc of the coasts of southern India. The 
ihizophoreae are numerous along the low muddy shores of salt lakes 
and stagnant pools ; and the acacias are equally abundant. The 
list comprises Aegiceras fragrans, Fpithinia malayana, Thespesia 
popidnea, Feronia elepkantum, Salvador a persica (the true mustard 
tree of Scripture), Hugenia hracteaia. Jilaeodendron Roxhurghii, Ca&sia 
Fistula, Cassia lioxburghii, &c. The herbaceous plants of the low 
country belong mostly to the natural orders Compositae, Leguminosae, 
Rubiaceae, Scrophulartaceae and Euphorbiaceae. 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascending a 
height of 4000 ft, in the central districts, we find both herbage and 
trees assume an altered character. The foliage of the latter is larger 
and deeper coloured, and they attain a height unknown in the hot 
low country. The herbaceous vejjctation is there made up of ferns, 
Cyriandreae, Compositae, Scitamincae and Urticaceae. The dense 
masses of lofty forest at that altitude are interspersed with large 
open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the natives patanas, and 
01 value to them as affording pasturage for their cattle. 

Between the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 ft., many pl^ts are to 
be met with partaking of European forms, yet blended with tropical 
characteristics. The guelder rose, St John’s wort, the Nepenthes 
distillatoria or pitcher plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun- 
dews, ladies’ mantles and campanulas tlirive Iw the side of Magno- 
liaceae, Ranunculaceae, Flacocarpeae, &c. The most beautiful 
flowering shrub of thus truly alpine region is the rhododendron, which 
in many instances grows to the height of 70 ft. It is met with in 
great abundance in the moist plains of the elevated land above 
Nuwara Eliya, flowering abundantly in June and July. There are 
two distinct varieties, one similar to the Nilgiri plant, having its 
leaves broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side ; 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at the loftiest 
elevations ; it has narrow rounded leavc.s, silvery on the under side, 
and grows to enormous he^hts, frequently measuring 3 ft. round the 
stem. At tliese altitudes English flowers, herbs and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats and barley. 
English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear. Grapes arc grown success- 
fully in the north of the island. The vines were introduced by the 
Dutch, who overcame the difficulty of perpetual summer by exposing 
Uic roots, and thus giving Ihe plants an artificial winter. 

The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon are met with at every 
altitude from the sea-beach to the loftiest mountain peak. They 
vary much in their hardiness and durability, from the common 
cashew-nut tree, which when felled decays in a month, to the ebony 
and satinwood, which for many 3rears resist the attacks of insects 
and climate. Many of the woods are valuable for furniture, and 
house and shmbuilding, and are capable of standing long exposure 
to weather. The most beautiful woods adapted to furniture work 
are the calamander, ebony, flowered satinwood, tamarmd, nedun- 
dell, kadomberiya, kitul, coco-nut, &c. ; the sack-yielding tf’ 
{Antiaris saccidora), for a long time confounded with the 
upas tree of Java (Antiaris ioxicaria), grows in the Kurv<M 
district of the island. The Cocos nucifera, or coco-nut 
native of the island, and may justly be considered the ’ 
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of its trees. It grows in \'ast abuad .nce along the entire sea>ocKLst 
of the \\e,st and south iidci^ of the island, and furnishes ahnosi all 
that a Sinhak se villagf;r requires. Its fruit, wljen green, supplies food 
and drink ; when ripe, it jdclds oil. The juice of the unojiened 
flower gives Idm toddy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit 
when woven niak('s him ropes, nets, matting. The niit-shells form 
drinking- vessels, siX)ons, &c. The plaited lo^tvcs serve as plates and 
dishes, and as thatch for liis cottage. Th(‘ dried leaves are used as 
torches, the largt* leaf-stalks as garden fences. The trunk of the tree 
sawn up is enqiloyed for every possible pnri>ose, from knife-handles 
to door-r>osts ; hollowed out it fonns a canoe or a coftm. There are 
four kinds of this palm — the common , the king, the dwarf ajid the 
Maldivc. The Palmyra and Arccti palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northcni, the latter in the western 
and central districts. The one is valuable chiefly for its timber, of 
which large quantities are exported to the Indian coasts ; the othiT 
supplies the betcl-nul in common use amongst natives of the ea.stern 
tropics as a niiisticatory. The export trade in the latter to India and 
castt-rn ports is ^’('ry eonsideralde. Next in importance to the coco- 
nut palm among the indigenous products of Ceylon is the cinnamon 
plant, yielding the well-known s]ncc of that name. 

Fauna . — Foremost among the animals of Ceylon is the elephant, 
which, though far inferior to tho-.e of Africa and thv- Indian continent, 
is nevertheless of coii''id(“i.ihle value when tanu'd, on account of its 
strength, sag.«city ami docility. 'J'liev are to he met with 111 greater 
or less numhers throughout most unlrequented parts of the interior. 
Occasionally they make inroads 111 herds upon the cultivated grounds 
and plantation-.! committing gaeat damage. In order to protcxl 
these lands, and at the same time k(‘ep uji the gON'emment stud of 
draught elepluirits. “ kraals " or trap.s on a large scale are erected 
in thf' forests, into which 1 he wild hot ds arc driven ; and once secured 
they are .soon tamed and M lor service. The oxen are of small size, 
but hardy, aud capable of dt.iwmg heavy loads. Puffaloes exist in 
great nuinbers tluouglmut llu* interior, where they are cni]»loyc‘d 
in a hall-tame stute lor ploughing rice-fields and treading out tlie 
corn. They ft‘ed iijion any coarse grass, aud can thereloiv be mam- 
taiued on the village past t ire - lauds w'here oxen w’ould not find 
supjKirt. Of doer, Ceylon possesses the sjjotted kind (.-lA'ts mantlafa), 
the muntjac (S/y/oicnt^ muutjac), a red deer (the Sambur of India), 
popularly called the Cevlon elk {^^ usa ArUioiclis), and the small 
musk {Mosrhu^ minima). There are five species of monkeys, one 
the small rilawa {Macaciis pilrntas), and four Imown in Ceylon by 
the name of “ wandani {Frc!>hyfeii itrsinus, P, Thersitex, P, ctphalo- 
ptem^, P, Piiamu^), and the .small <p:adrumanous animal, the Ions 
{I.oris pvacili'i), known as the “Ceylon sloth." Of the Cheiroptera 
sixteen species have been identitied' ; amongst them is the rousette 
or flying fox {Ptcropm F.dwardsii). C)f the Carnivora the only one 
dan,gerons to man is the small black bear {IWochtlus lahiaiits). The 
tiger is not known in Ceylon, but the true panther {Ff/15 pardus) is 
common, as is the juckal {Canis (lunuts) and the mongoose or ich- 
neumon {Uerpestes vitticnllis). Kats arc numerous, as are the 
squirrel and the porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot {Mvx handi- 
cota), while the scaly ant-eater {Mani^ pfmtedact^da), locally know'n 
by the Malay name of pangolin, is occasionally found. The dugong 
{Halit/yrc dugong) is frequently seen on \'arious points of the coast. 
A game preservation society and the judicious action of government 
have done much to prevent the wanton destruction of Ceylon deer, 
elephants, &c., by establishing a close season. It is estimated that 
there must be 5000 w'ild cleplianls in the Ceylon forests. A licence 
to shoot or capiiire and an export royalty are now levied by gt»vern- 
ment. 

Captain V. Legge includes 371 species of birds in Ceylon, and many 
of them have splendid plumage, but in this respect they arc surpassed 
by the birds of South America and Northern India. The eagles arc 
small and rare, but hawks and owis arc numerous ; among the latter 
is a Tcmarkabic brown species, the cr\,^ of which has earned for it 
the name of the “ devikbird." The esculent sw'ift, w'hich furnishes 
in its edible ne.'.t the celebrated Chinese dainty, builds in caves in 
Ceylon. Crows of various species arc numerous, and in the wdkler 
parts pea fowl are abundant. There are also to be mentioned king- 
fishers, sun-birds, several beautiful fly-catchers and snatchers, the 
golden oriok*, parroquets and numerous pigeons, of which there are 
at least a dozen siK‘cies. The Ceylon jungle-fowl [Gallus Lafayetti) 
is distinct from tlie Indian species. Ceylon is singularly rich in 
w ading and w ater birds - ibises, storks, egrets, spoonbills and herons 
being frequent Iv seen on the wet sands, while flamingoes Hne the 
beach in long jjles,*aiid on the deeper w'aters inland are found teal 
and a countless \'aricty of ducks and smaller fowl. Of the binls 
familiar to Kuropcan sportsmen there arc partridge, quail and snipe 
in abundance, and the woodcock has been seen. 

The poisonous snakes of Cevlon are not numerous. Four species 
have bi*en enumerated — the t'icpolonga [Dahoia elegamt), the cobra 
di capello {Najn tripiidiain), the carawilla {Trigonacephalus kvpnale), 
■*^nd thh^,gfdcono(.(‘phnlus nigrnmarginatus, which is so rare that it has 
no popSS^iu^e. The largest snake in Cey^lon is the “ boa," or 

an.vvonda *^f Ea.stern story {Pydhnn reticulatus) ] it is from 
ao to ft. in length, and pfevs on hog-deer and other smaller 
aniinals. Crpcodiles infest the rivers and estuaries, and the large 
fresh-watei ri^^rv'oirs w^hich supply tlie rice-fields ; there are two 
species (C. I i ''>rratus and C. pahtstris). Of lizards the mdst note- 


worthy are the iguana, several bloodsuckers, the chameleon and the 
familiar gcckoes» wliich are furnislied with pads to each toe, by 
w'hich they are enabled to ascend peiponclicular walls and adhere to 
glass and ceiling. 

Insects exist in great numbers. The leaf and stick insects arc of 
great variety and beauty. Ceylon has four species of the ant-lion, 
renowned for the predaceous ingenuity of its larvae ; and the white 
ants or termites, the ravages ol wdiicli are most destrucUvc', are at 
once ubiquitous and innumerable in ever>' place w'hcre the climate 
is not too chilly or the soil too sandy for them to t onstnict their 
domed dwellings. They make their way through walls and floors, 
and m a few- liours destroy every vegetable substance witJiin their 
reach. Of all the insect pests that beset an unseasoned Kuropean 
the most annoying are the mosquitoes. Tick.s are also an iiitolevahle 
nuisance ; they are exceedingly minute, and burrow' under the skin. 
In the low'er ranges of the hill country land leeches are found in 
tormenting jirofusion. But insects and reptiles do not trouble Euro- 
pean rebident.s so much as in early years at any rate in th<' towns, 
w'hile m the higher jilantmg districts there is almost comjjkTe 
exemption from their unwelcome attentions. Bungalows an* more 
carefully built to resist white ants, drainage and eleanline.ss jircvent 
mosviudoe.s and ticks from multiplying, wlule snakes and leeclie.s 
avoid cultivated, occupietl ground. 

Of the fish in ordinary us(‘ for the table the finest is the seir, a 
species of scomber {Cvhium guUatitm). Mackerel, dories, c:\ip, 
whiting.s, mullet (red and striped), soles and sardines are abundant. 
Sharks appear oil all parts of tl»e coast, and tlie huge saw lisli {PrisH^ 
antiquorum) mfo.sts the eastern coast of the island, W'here it attains 
a length of 12 to 15 ft. There art' also .several fishes remarkable for 
the brilliancy of their colouring ; v.g. the Red S^'a perch [Ifnhrntfrum 
tuhrttm), t'f tlu' deepest scarlet, and the great lire fish {Scorpaena 
miks), ot a brilluinl red. Some are piiriile, other.s yellow, and numlKtrs 
w’lLli scalers of a lubtroiis green are called " jiarrots ’’ by the natives ; 
of thebe one {Spams HavduHckii) is called the " flow'cr parrot,” from 
Its exquisite colouring — irregular bands of blue, crimson and purjfle, 
green, yellow’ and grey, crossed by jxjrpendiculaT stri]>es of black. 
The jicarl fishery, as indicated below, is ot great importance. 

The total population ol Ceylon in 1901, inclusive 
of military, shipiiing and 4914 prisoners of war, was 3,578,33s, 
showing an increase of i8-8 in the decade. The ptq'mlation of 
Colombo was 138,228. 

The population and area of the nine provinces was as follows ■ 


District. 


Western Province 
Central Ih’ovmce . 
Northern Province . 
Southern Province 
Eastern Province 
North-Western Province 
North Central Province . 
Province of TJva . 

ITovince of Sabaragamuwa 




1 l*op Illation. 

.\ffa in sq. III. 

925, .342 
623,011 

341. y «5 

1,432 

2,290 

i..l 63 . 

1 

1 

' 566,925 

2,146 


174,288 

i 35.1,845 1 

4 ,f ^36 

2,996 

1 

! 

1 79,110 1 

4 ,002. 

1 

; 192,072 

3.151 j 

i 1 

1 3 ^ 1 , 7.55 

1 , 001 , 

L i 

3.578,3.33 

25,332 

1 


The table of nationality gives the principal groups as follows : — 


Europeans 

9, ,509 

Burghers and Eurasians 

23,539 

Low-country Sinhalese . 

• 1,458,320 

Kandyan Sinhalese 

872,487 

Tamils 

95 . 3,535 

Moors (Mahommedan) . 

. . . 228,706 

Malays 

11,963 

Veddahs (.\borigines) 

3.971 


Altogether there are representatives of some seventy races in Ceylon. 
The Veddahb, who run wild in the woods, arc the aborigines of the 
island. 

Language . — The language of nearly 70 % of the population is 
Sinhalese, which is nearly allied to Pali {q.v.) ; of the remaining 
30 %, with the exception of Europeans, the* language is Tamil. A 
corrupt form of Portuguese is spoken by some natives of ICuropean 
descent. The Veddahs, a small forest tribe, speak a distinct language, 
and the Rodivas, an outcast tribe, possess a large vocabulary of their 
own. The Sinhalese possess several original iioems of sorne merit, 
and an exten.sive and mo.st intere.sting series of native chronicle.s, but 
their most valuable literature is written in Pali, though the greater 
portion of it has been translatc»d into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the people throufjh these Sinhalese translations. 

Religion . — The princi^l religions may be distributed as follows : — 
Christians, 349 i 239 I Buddhists, 2,141,404 ; Hindus, 826,826 : 
Mahomipedans, 246,118. Of the Chnstians, 287,419 are Roman 
Catholics, and 61,820 are Protestants of various denominations; 
and of these Christians 319,001 are natives, and 30,238 Europeans. 
The Mahommedans are the descendants of Arabs (locally termed 
Moormen) and the Malays. The Tamils, both the inhabitants of the 
isl^d and the immigrants from India, are Hindus, with the exception 
of 93,000 Christians. The Sinhalese, niunbering 70 % of the whole 
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y^nlation, arc» vdth the exception of 180,000 ChristianR, Buddhists. 
Ceylon may properly be called a Buddhist country, and it is here that 
Buddhism is found aimast in its pristine purity. Ceylon was con- 
verted to Buddhism in the 3rd century b.c. by the great Augustine 
of Buddhism, Mahinda, son of the Indian king Asoka ; and the ex- 
tensive ruins throughout Ceylon, especially in the ancient cities of 
Anuradi:^pura and Polonnamwa, bear witness to the sacrifices 
which kings and p<5ople joined in making to create lasting monu- 
ments of thrir faith. The Buddhist temples in the Kandyan country 
possess valuable lands, the greater portion of which is held by 
hereditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lands were given 
out with much care to provide for all that was necessary to maintain 
the temple and its connected monastery. Some tenants had to do 
the black .smiths’ work, others the carpenters’, while another set of 
icnanis had to cultivate the land reserved for supplying the monas- 
tery ; others again liad to attend at the festivals, and prepare 
decorations, and carry lamps and banners. In course of time 
dilhculties arose ; the b’ngiish courts were averse to a system under 
which the rent of lands was paid by hereditary service, and a com- 
mission was issued by Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards Lord 
Kosmead) when governor, to deal with tlie whole question, to define 
the services and to enable the tenants to commute the.se for a money 
payment. The result of the inquiry wa.s to show that tlie services, 
e.xcept in a few instances, were not onerous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the system. 'Fhe 
anomaly of an ecclesiastical establishment of Anglican and Pri'sby- 
terian chaplains with a bishop of Colombo paid out of the general 
revenues has now been abolished in Ceylon, and only the bishop and 
two or three incumbents remain on the list for life, or till they retire 
on pension. 

Educaitou , — There has lieen a great advance in public instruction 
since 1875, through the multiplication of vernacular, Anglo-ver- 
iiiicular and English .schools bv government, by the different 
(Christian missions and by the Buddhists and Hindus who have 
come forward to claim Ihe'govenimciit gr;int. The government has 
also started a technical college, and an agricultund school has been 
reorganized. An agricultural department, recommended by a 
commission, should profit by the .services of the entomologist, 
mycologist and chemical analyst added bv the governor to the staff 
of’ the royal botanic gardens at Peradeniya. 'I herc are industrial 
and reformatory schools, which are partially supported by govern- 
ment. In spite of the great advance that has been made, however, 
at the census of iqoi no fewer than 2,700,235 of the total population 
were entered as unable to read or write their o\m tongue. Of this 
number 1,553,078 were females, showing a very unsati.^actory state 
of thing.s. 

Aertcuihne. — 'I'he natural soils of Ceylon are composed of quartzoso 
gravel, lekspathic clay and sand often of a pure white, blended with 
Soil overlaid by brown and red loams, resulting from the 

decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegration of the 
gneiss and hornblende formations. The whole of the great northern 
extremity ot the island con.sists of a sandy and calcareous admixture, 
made to yield productive crops of grain, tot»acco, cotton and vege- 
tables by the careful industry of the I'amil jxipulation, who spare 
iK> pains m irrigating and manuring their hmds. Between the 
northern districts and the elevated mountain ranges which overlook 
the Bintenne and Uva countries are extensive plains of alluvial .soil 
washed down from the table lands above, where, once a teeming popu- 
lation produced large (luantitie.s of grain. The remains of ancient 
works of irrigation bear testimony to the bygone agriculture of these 
extensive regions now covered by sv^amps or den.se jungle. 

The general character of the soil in the maritime provinces to the 
c ast , .south and west is .sandy. Large tracts of quartzose sand spread 
along the whole line of sea-coast, .some of which, of a pure white, and 
very deficient in vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the 
growth of the cinnamon plant. In the light .sandy districts where 
the soil is perfectly fret, and contains a portion of vegetable and 
mineral loam, the coco -nut pahn flourishes in great luxuriance. 
This is the case along the entire coast line from Kalpitiya to Point 
<le Galle, and farther eastward and nortliward to Matara, stretching 
to a distance Inland varying from 100 yds. to 3 m. From this light 
sandy belt as far as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan country the 
land is mainly composed of low hilly undulations of sandstone and 
ferruginous clay, incapable of almost any cultivation, but intersected 
in every direction with extensive valleys and wide plain.s of a more 
generous soil, not highly fertile, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of rice. 

The soil of the central province, although frequently cemtaining 
great quantities of quartzose sand and feiTuginous clay, is in many 
of the more elevated districts of a fine loamy character. Sand 
sufficiently vegetable and light for rice culture may be seen at all 
elevations in the liill districts ; but the fine chocolate and brown 
loams overlying gneiss or limestone formations, so admirably adapted 
for coffee cultivation, are only to be found on the steep sides or along 
the base of mountain ranges at an elevation varying from 2000 to 
.pjoo ft. Such land, well-timbered, contains in its elem^ts the decom- 
posed particles of the rocks above, blended with the decayed vegetable 
matter of forests that have for centurie.s scattered beneath them 
1 he germs of fertility. The quantity of really rich coffee land in these 
districts is but small as compared with the extent of country — 


tracts of open valleys consisting of an indifferent yellow tenacious 
soil interspersed with many low ranges of quartz rock, but tea is a 
much hardier plant than coffee, and grows on poorer soil. 

Iwigation.-^ The native rulers covered the whole face of the 
country vrith a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which t'eykm 
wa.s enabled in ancient times to bo the great granary of southern 
A.ita. Wars, and the want of a .strong hand to guide the agriculture 
of the country, led to the decay of these ancient works, twid large 
tracts of land, which were formerly highly productive, became 
swampy wastes or dense forests. The remams of some of the larger 
irrigation works are amongst the mo.st interesting of the memorials 
of Ceylon’s former greatness. Some of the artificial lakes were of 
great size. Minneri, formed by damming across the vallex’s between 
the low hills which snrronnd it with an embankment bo It. wide at 
the top, is at thks day 20 m. in circumference. It has recently been 
restored by government, and is capable of irrigatuig 1 5,000 acres ; 
w'hile the Giant’.s Tank, which has also been restored, irrigates 
20.000 acres. Another lake, with an embankment several miles in 
length, the Kalawewa, was formed by damming back the waters of 
the Kalaoya, but they have forced their way through the embank- 
ment, and in the ancient bed of the lake, or tank, arc now many small 
villages. In connexion with the.se large tanks were niiinerous canals 
and channels for supplying smaller tanks, 01 for irrigating large 
tiTicts of fields. Throughout the district of Nuwarakalawiya every 
rtllage has its tank. The embankments have Ix en formed with great 
skill, and advantage has been taken to the utino.st of the slightest 
fall in the land ; but they in common with the larger works had been 
allowed to fall into decay, and were being brought to destruction 
by the evil practice of cutting them every year to irrigate the fields. 
The work of restoring these embankments was imdertaken by the 
government, and 100 village tanks were repaired every year, besides 
eighteen larger works. In iqoo a sum of five million rupees was sot 
apart for these larger undertakmgs. 

Cultivation and Products .— area of uncultivated land is little 
over 3^ million acres, whereas fully four times that amount is capable 
of cultivation. A great deal is waste, besides lagoons, tanks, back- 
waters, &c. Thick foro.st land does not cover more than 5000 sq. m. 
Scrub, or chena, and pataiia grass cover a very great area. Tea, 
cacao, cardamoms, cinchona, coffee and indiarubber are the products 
cultivated by European and an increasing numb<*r of native planters 
ni the* lull country and part of the low country of Ceylon. A great 
change has been ellectcd in the appearance of the country by the 
introduction of the tea plant in place of the cottec jilant, after the 
total failur(> of the latter owing to disease. For some time coffee 
had been the most important crop. In the old dnys it grew wild like 
cinnamon, and was exported so far back as the time ol the Portu- 
guese. but was lightly esteemed as an article of European comiiKTce, 
as the berry was gathered unnpe, was imperfectly cured and had 
little ftcu'our. in 1824 the governor. Sir E. Barnes, in trod need coffee 
cultivation on the West Indian plan ; in 1834 the falling off of other 
sources of supply drew general attention to Ceylon, and by 1841 
the Ceylon output had become considerable, and grew steadily (with 
an interval in 1S47 due to a commorciaJ crisis) till 1877 w^hen 272,000 
acres were under coffee cultivation, the totsd export amountmg to 
103,000,000 tb. Then owing to disease came a crisis, and a rapid 
decline, and novr only a few thousand acres are left. On the failure 
ot the coffee crops planteis began extensively to grow the tea plant, 
which had already be.c'n known in the island tor several years. By 
1882 over 20,000 acres had been planted with tea, but the export 
that year was under 700,000 Ih. Five years later the area planted 
was 170,000 acres, while the export had risen to nearly 14,000,000 lb. 
By 1892 there were 262,000 acre.s covered with tea. and 7i,ooo.cx)0 tb 
were toat year exported. In 1S97, 350,000 acres were planted, and 
the export was 1 16,000,000 lb. By 1 he beginning of the 20th century, 
the total area cultir^tcd with tea was not under 390,000 acres, while 
the estimate of shipments was put at 146,000,000 lb annuaUy. 
Nearly every plantation has its factory, with the machinery necessary 
to prepare the leaf as brought in from the bushes until it bccomoa 
the tea of commerce. The total amount of capital now invested in 
the tea industry^ in Ceylon cannot be less than yfi 0.000, 000. The 
tea-planting industry more than anything else has raised Ceylon 
from the depressed state to which it fell in 1882. 

Before tea was proved a success, however, cinchona cultivation 
was found a useful bridge from coffee to the Ceylon planter, who, 
however, grew it so freely that in one year 15.000.000 Ib bark was 
shipped, bringing the price of quinine down from r6s. to is. 6d. an 
ounce. 

In a few places, where the rainfall is abimdant, rice cultivation 
is allowed to depend on the natural supply of water, but in most 
parts the culti\’ation is not attempted nnless there is secured before- 
hand a certam and sufficient supply, by means of canals or reeervoira. 
In the hill country every valley and open plain capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of the hills are 
cut into terraces, on which are seen wav'ing patches of green rice 
watered by mountain streams, which are conducted by means 
channels ingeniously carried round the spurs of the hills and 
the face of acclivities, by earthen water-courses and bamboo 
ducts, so us to fertilize the fields below. Those works bear 
the patience, industry and skill of the Kandyan village!^ 
low country to the north and ea&t and nodii-weat ^ 
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irrigation works of a more expensive kind are necessary. In January^ 
1892, the immemorial rent or tax on fields of paddy (rice in the husk) 
was removed, but not the customs duty on imported rice. But even 
with the advantage of protection to the extent of 10 % in the local 
markets, there lias been no extension of paddy cultivation ; on the 
contrary, the import of grain from India has grown larger year by 
year. Through the multiplication of irrigation works and the 
northern railway, rice culture may be sufficiently extended to save 
some of the large imports (8,000,600 to 9.000.000 bushels annually) 
now required from India. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in various parts of the island, 
and the growth of particular places, such as Dumbara and Uva, 
is much prized for local consumption. The tobacco of export is 
grown in the peninsula of Jaffna. The exports of this article in 1850 
were 22.176 cwts., valued at /2o.6q8, The cultivation of the plant 
has not greatly increased of recent years, and is almost entirely in 
the handsof natives in the northern and parts of the central Province. 

Ceylon has been celebrated since the middle of the 14th century 
for its cuniamon. and during the period of the Dutch occupation this 
spice was the principal article of commerce ; under their rule and 
up to 1832 its cultivation was a government monopoly. Witli the 
abolition of the monopoly the quantity exported increased, but the 
value declined. 

Unlike the coffee plant, the hardy tea plant grow's from sea-level 
to 7000 ft. altitude ; but crown forest-lands above 5000 ft. are no 
longer sold, so that a very large area on the highest mountain ranges 
and plateaus is still under forest. Moreover, on the tea plantations 
arboriculture is attended to m a way unknown in 1S75 ; the Aus- 
tralian eucalypts, acacias and grevilleas. Indian and Japanese 
conifers, and other trees of different lands, are now freely planted for 
ornament, lor protection from wind, for firewood or for timber. 
A great advance has been made at Hakgalla and Nuwara Kliya, in 
Upjier Uva, and other high districts, in naturalizing English fruits 
and vegetables. The calamander tree is nearly extinct, and ebony 
and otiier tine cabinet woods are getting scarce ; but the conser- 
vation of fore.sts after the Indian system has been taken in hand 
under a director aiul trained offietTS, and much good has been done. 
The cinnamon tree (wild in the jungles, cultivated as a shrub in 
plantations) is almost the only one yielding a trade product which is 
indigenous to the island. The coco-nut and nearly all other palms 
have been introduced. 

Among other agricultural products mention must be made of 
cacao, the growth and export of which have steadily extended since 
coffee failed. Important also is the spice or aromatic product of 
cardamoms. 

Tlie culture of itidiaruhhet was begun on low-country plantation.s, 
and Ceylon rubber is of the best quality in the market. The area 
of cultivation of the coco -nut palm has been greatly extended 
since 1875 by natives as well as hy Europeans. The procfucts of this 
palm that are exported, apart from those so extensively used in the 
island itself, exceed in a good year 000, 000 sterling in value. 
Viticulture and cotton cultivation, as well as tobacco growing, are 
being develojied along the course of the new northern railway. 

Taking the trade in the juoducls mentioned as a whole, no country 
can compete w'lth the United Kingdom as a customer of Ceylon. 
But there is a considerable trade in nearly all products with Germany 
and America; in cardamoms with India: in cinnamon with Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Australia, Austria and France ; and in one or other 
of the products of the roco-nut palm (coCo-nuts, coco-nut oil, 
copra, desiccated coco -nut, poonac, coir) with Belgium, Hussia, 
France, Austria, Australia and Holland. 

Pearl Fishery. Fearl oysters are found in the Tambalagam bay. 
near Trincomalee, but the great banks on which these oysters are 
usually found lie near Arippu, off the northern part of the west coast 
of Ceylon, at a distance of from 16 to 20 m. from the shore. They 
extend lor many miles north and south, varying considerably in their 
size and proiluctiveness. It is generally believed that the oyster 
arrives at maturity in its seventh year, that the pearl is then of full 
siz(' anti jicrfect lu.stre, and that if the oysltu’ be not then secured it 
will shortly die, and tlie jicarl be lost. It is certain that from some 
unexplained cause the oysters disajipear from their known beds lor 
years together. Tlie Dutch had no fishery from 1732 to 1746, and 
it failed them again for twenty seven years from 1768 to i79f). 
The fishery was again interru]jted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
1833 to 1854, from 1864 to 1873, and again from 1892 to 1900. The 
fishery of 1903 was the first since 1891, and produced a revenue of 
Rs.82g, ^48, being the third largest on record. In 1797 and 1798 
the government sold* llie privilege of fishing the oyster-beds for 
/ 123,1182 and £'142,780 re.spcctivciy. From tliat time the fishery 
was conducted by the government itself until 1906, when it was 
leased to the Ceylon I’earl Fisheries Company for twenty years at 
a rent of £20,000 a year. Professor Herdman, F.R.S,, was appointed 
to inquire report on the conservation and cultivation of the 
1 ‘ vlon pe^li^ciyster. and visited Ceylon in January 1902. In 
oou,(>quence 6f iiis report, a marine laboratory for the culture of the 
pearl oysters w£tt established in Gallc harbour under the care of 
Mr Horuoll. 

Minsrai T^usiries . — Commercially tlicre are two established 
minaraJ industries : — (t) that of digging for prcciou.s .stones ; and 
(2) 4 it»^uch more important indust^ of digging for plumbago or 


graphite, the one mineral of commercial importance found. F'urther 
developments may result in the shipment of the exceptionally pure 
iron ore found in different parts of Ceylon, though still no coal has 
been found to be utilized with it. Several places, too — Huanwella, 
l^ngalla, Rangbodde, &c. — indicate where gold was found in the 
time of the Kandyan kings ; and geologists might possibly indicate 
a paying quartz reef, as in Mysore. Owing to the greatly increased 
demand in Europe and America, plumbago in 1899 more than doubled 
in price, rising from £40 to £80, and even £100 a ton for the 
finest. Latterly there has been a considerable fall, but the permanent 
demand is likely to continue keen in consequence mainly of the Ceylon 
kind licing the best for making crucibles. The trade with Great 
Britain and the United States has slightly decreased, but there has 
been a rapid expansion in the exports to Belgium and Holland, 
Rus.sia, Japan and Victoria ; and the industry seems to be estab- 
lished on a sound liasis. One consequence of its development has been 
to bring European and American capitali.sts and Cornish and Italian 
miners into a field hitherto almo.st entirely worked by Smhale.se. 
Though .some of the mines were carried to a depth of 1000 ft., the 
work was generally very primitive in character, and Western 
methods of working are sure to load to greater safety and economy. 
Besides a royalty or customs duty of 5 rupees (about 6s. 8d.) per 
ton on all plumbago exported, the government issue licenses at 
moderate rates for tlie digging of plumliago on crown lands, a certain 
share of the resulting mineral also going to government. The plum- 
bago industry, in all its departments of mining, carting, preparing, 
packing and shipping, gives employment to fully 100.000 men and 
women, still almost entirely Sinhalese. The wealthiest mine-owners, 
too, are Sinhale.se lanrl-owners or merchants. 

As regards gems, there are perhajis 500 gem pits or quarries worked 
in the island during tlie dry season from November to June in the 
Ratnapura, Rakwane and Matara districts. Some of these are on 
a small scale ; but altogether several thousands of Sinhalese find a 
precarious existence in digging for gems. Ricli finds of a valuable 
ruby, sapphire, cat’s-eye, amethyst, alexandrite or star stone, are 
comparatively rare ; it is only of the commoner gems, such as 
moonstone, garnet, spinels, that a steady supply is obtained. The 
cat‘s-eye in its finer qualities is peculiar to Ceylon, and i.s occasion- 
ally in great demand, according to the fashion. 'I'lie obstacle to the 
investment of European capital in “ gomming " has always been the 
difficulty of preventing the native laliourers in the pits — even if 
practically naked —from concealing and stealing gems. A Chamber of 
Mines, with a suilal)k‘ library, was established in Colombo during TG99. 

Mafiu/actures. —lAttUi is done save in the preparation in factories 
and stores, in Colombo or on the plantations, of the several products 
exported. The manufacture of jewellery and preparation of precious 
stones, and, among native' women and children, ol pillow lace, give 
employment to .several thousands. Iron and engineering works are 
numerous in Cxjlombo and in the planting districts. The Sinhalese 
arc skilful cabinetmakers and carpenters. The Moormen and Tamils 
furnish good masons and builders. 

Commerce.-' There has been rapid development since 1882, and 
the returns for 1903 showed a total value of 22 A millions sterling, 
The principal imports were article's of food and drink (chiefly rice 
from India), manufactured metals (with specie), coal, cotton yarns 
and piece goods from Manchester, machinery and millwork and 
apparel. Tlie Ceylon customs tariff for imports is one of % ad 
valorem, save in the case of intoxicating drinks, arms, ammunition, 
opium, &c. The chief export is tea. 

Poadft. — The policy ol the Sinhalese rulers of the interior was to 
exclude strangers from the hill country. Frior to the British occu- 
pation of the Kandyan territory in 1815, the only means of 
access from one district to another was by footpaths through the 
forests. The Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to 
open up the country lielow the hills, and the Dutch confined them- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communications. 
The British government saw from thi* first the necc.ssity of making 
roads into the interior for military purposes, and, more recently, for 
developing the resources of the country. 'I'he credit of gening up 
the country is due mainly to the govenior. Sir Edward Barnes, by 
whose direction the great military road from Colombo to Kandy 
was made. Gradually all the military stations were connected by 
broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and converted into 
good carriage roads. The governors Sir Henry Ward and Sir 
Hercules Robinson recognized the importance of giving the c6ffo«* 
planters every assistance in opening up the county, and the result 
of their policy is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of ujiwards of 
£2000 per mile. In 1848 an ordinance was passed to levy from every 
adult male in the colony (except Buddhist priests and Bntish soldiers) 
six days' labour on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled the local 
authorities to connect the government highways by minor roads, 
which bring every village of importance into communication with 
the principal towns. 

Railways , — After repeated vain attempts by successive governors 
to connect Colombo with the interior by railways, Sir Charles 
MacCarthy succes.sfully set on foot a railway of 75 m. in length from 
Colombo to Kandy. The railway mileage had developed to 563 m, 
in 1908, including one of the finest mountain lines in the world — 
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over 160 m. long, rising to 6200 ft. above sea-level, and falling at the 
terminus to 4000 ft. The towns of Kandy, Matale, Gamnola, Nawa- 
lapitiya, Hatton and Haputale (and practically Nuwara Eliya) in the 
hills, are thus connected by rail, and in the low country the towns of 
Kurunegala, Galle, Matara, Kalutara, &c. Most of the debt on the 
railways (all government lines) is paid off, and the traffic receipts 
now make up nearly one- third of the general revenue. An Indo- 
Ccylon railway to connect the Indian and Ceylon systems has been 
the subject of separate reports and estimatcjs by engineers serving 
the Ceylon and Indian governments, who have pronounced the 
work across the coral reef between Manaar and Rameswaram quite 
feasible. A commission sat in 1903 to consider the gauge of an 
Indo-Ceylon railway. Such a line promised to serve strategic as 
well as commercial purposes, and to make Colombo more than ever 
the port for southern India. The headquarters of the mail steamers 
have been removed from Galle to Colombo, where the colonial 
government hav^e constructed a magnificent breakwater, and under- 
taken other harbour works which have greatly augmented both 
the external trade and the coasting trade of the island. 

Government. — Ceylon is a crown colony,-;that is, a posse.ssion of the 
British crown acquired by conquest or cession, the affairs of which 
arc administered by a governor, who receives his appointment from 
the crown, generally for a term of six years. He is assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council. The executive council acts as 
the caliinet of the governor, and consists of the attorney-general, 
the iliree jiriiicipal officers of the colony (namely, the colonial secre- 
tary, the treasurer and the auditor- general), and the general in 
command of the forces. The legislative council includes, besides 
the governor as president and nine official members, eight unofficial 
members— one for the Kandyan Sinhalese (or Highlanders) and one 
for the “ Moormen ’* having been added in 1890, The term of office 
for the unofficial members is limited to five years, though the 
governor may reappoint if he choose. The king’s advocate, the 
deputy-advocate, and the survej'or general are now respectively 
styled attorney-general, solicitor -general, and director of public 
works. The civil service has been reconstituted into five classes, 
not including the colonial secretary as a staff ajipointment, nor ten 
cadets ; thc.se five classes number seventy oJficers. The district 
judges can punish up to two years’ imprisonment, and impose 
fines up to Ks.iooo. The ])olice magistrates can pass sentences 
up to six months’ imprisonment, and impose fines of Rs.150. The 
cnminal law has since i8go been codified on the model of the Indian 
penal code ; criminal and civil procedure liave also been the subject 
of codification. There are twenty-three prisons in the island, mostly 
small ; but convict establishments in and near the capital take all 
long-sentence prisoners, 

liank^ nn(/ Currenry. — Ceylon has agoncie.s of the National Bank 
of India, Bank of Madras, Mercantile Bank of India, Chartered Bank 
of India. Australia and China, and of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, besides mercantile agencies of other banks, also a govern- 
ment savings bank at Colombo, and post-office savings banks all 
over the island. In 1884, on the failure of the Oriental Bank, the 
notes in currency were guaranteed by govtirnment, and a government 
note currency was started in supersession of bank notes. The coin 
ciirnMiry of Ceylon is in rupees and decimals of a rupee, the value 
of the standard following that fixed for the Indian rupee, about 
IS. 4d. per nijiee. 

IHnavce. — Wit h the disease of the coffee plant the general revenue 
fell from Ks. 1,70, 00, 000 in 1877 to Rs. 1,20,00,000 in 1882, when 
trade was in a very depressed state*, and the general prosperity of 
the island was seriously afiected. Since then, however, the revenue 
has steadily risen with the growing export of tea, cocoa-nut produce, 
plumbago, &c., and in 1902 it reached a total of 28 millions of 
rupees. (J. F. D. ; C. L.) 

His'tory. — The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Taprobane, and in later times Serendib, 
Sirinduil and Zeylan have been employed to designate it by 
writers of the Western and Eastern worlds. Serendib is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit Sinhaladvipa. Bike most oriental 
countries, Cevlon possesses a great mass of ancient records, in 
which fact is so confused with fable that they are difficult to 
distinguish. The labours of George Tumour (1799-1843), 
however, helped to dissipate much of this obscurity, and his 
admirable edition (1836) of the Mahavatnsu first made it possible 
to trace the main lines of Sinhalese history. 

The Sinhalese inscriptional records, to which George Tumour 
first called attention, and which, through the activity of Sir 
William Gregory in 1874, began to be accurately transcribed 
and translated, extend from the 2nd century b.c. onwards. 
Among the oldest inscriptions discovered are those on the rock 
cells of the Vessagiri Vihara of Anuradhapura, cut in the old 
Brahma-lipi character. The inscriptions show how powerful 
was the Buddhist hierarchy which dominated the government 
and national life. The royal decrees of successive rulers are 


mainly concerned with the safeguarding of the rights of the 
hierarchy, but a few contain references to executive acts of the 
kings, as in a slab inscription of Kassapa V. (c. a.d. 929-939). 
In an edict ascribed to Mahinda IV. (c. a.d. 975“99i) reference 
is made to the Sinhalese palladium, the famous tooth-reh’c of 
Budd^, now enshrined at Kandy, and the decree confirms 
tradition as to the identity of the fine stone temple, east of the 
Thuparama at Anuradhapura, with the shrine in which the 
tooth was first deposited when brought from Kulinga in the 
reign of Kirti Sri Meghavarna (a.d. 304-324). 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon were probably the ancestors 
of the modern Veddahs, a small tribe of primitive hunters who 
inhabit the eastern jungles ; and the discovery of palaeolithic 
stone implements buried in some of their caves points to the fact 
that tliey represent a race which has been in the island for untold 
ages. As to subsequent immigrations, the great Hindu epic, 
the Ramayanay tells the story of the conquest of part of the 
island by the hero Rama and his followers, who took the capital 
of its king Rawana. Whatever element of tmth there may be 
in this fable, it certainly represents no permanent occupation. 
I'he authentic history of Ceylon, so far as it can be traced, 
begins with the landing in 543 b.c\ of Vijaya, the founder of the 
Sinhalese dynasty, with a small band of Aryan-speaking followers 
from the mainland of India. Vijaya married the daughter of a 
native chief, with whose aid he proceeded to master the whole 
island, which he parcelled out among his followers, some of whom 
formed petty kingdoms. The Sinhalese introduced from the 
mainland a comparatively high type of civilization, notably 
agriculture. The earliest of the great irrigation tanks, near 
Anuradhapura, was opened about 504 b.c. by the successor of 
Vijaya ; and about this time was established that system of 
village communities which still obtains over a large part of Ceylon. 

The island was converted to Buddhi.sm at the beginning of 
the 3rd century B.c. by the preaching of Mahinda, a son of the 
great Buddhist emperor Asoka ; a conversion that was followed 
by an immense multiplication of daghobas, curious bell-shaped 
reliquaries of solid stone, and of Buddhist monasteries. For 
the rest, the history of ancient Ceylon is largely a monotonous 
record of Malabar or Tamil invasions, conquests and usurpations. 
Of these latter the first was in 237 b.c. when two officers in the 
cavalry and fleet revolted, overthrew the Sinhalese ruler with 
the aid of his own lamil mercenaries, and reigned jointly, as 
Sena I. and Guptika, until 215. The Sinhalese Asela then ruled 
till 205, when he was overthrown by a Tamil from Tanjore, 
Elala, who held the reins of power for 44 years. In 161 B.c. 
Klala was defeated and slain by Dutegemunu, still remembered 
as one of the great Sinhalese heroes of Ceylon, The ruins of the 
great monastery, known as the Brazen Palace, at Anuradluqjura, 
remain a memorial of King Dutegemunu 's splendour and religious 
zeal. He died in 137 B.c., and thenceforth the history of Ceylon 
is mainly that of further Tamil invasions, of the construction 
of irrigation tanks, and of the immense development of the 
Buddhist monastic system. A tragic episode in the royal family 
in the 5th century a.d. is, however, worthy of notice as connected 
with one of Ceylon’s most interesting remains, the Sigiri rode 
and tank (see SiGiRi). In a.d. 477 King Datu Sen was murdered 
by his son, who mounted the throne as Kasyapa I., and when 
he was driven from the capital by the inhabitants, infuriated 
by his crime, built himself a stronghold on the inaccessible 
SJgiri rock, whence he ruled the country until in 495 he was 
overthrown and slain by his brother Mugallana (495-513), who 
at the time of his father’s murder had escaped to India. 

Towards the close of the loth century Ceylon was invaded by 
Rajaraja the Great, the Chola king, and after a series of pro- 
tracted campaigns was annexed to his empire in 1005. The 
island, did not, however, remain long under Tamil dom inatio n. 
In 1071 Vijaya Bahu succeeded in re-establishing the Sinhalese 
djmasty, and for a while Ceylon was freed from foreign inter- 
vention. The most notable of the successors of Vijaya 
and indeed of all the long line of Sinhalese rulers, was Paral^ 
Bahu I. (1155-1180), whose colossal statue stiU stari^lrfkl 
Polonnaruwa. He not only took advantage of the unr “ / 
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tranquillity of the country to restore the irrij^ation tanks and 
the monasteries, but he availed himself of a disputed succession 
to the Pandya throne of Madura to turn the tables on his Tamil 
enemies by invading India. According to the Maliavamsa his 
generals met with immediate and unbroken .success ; accordmg 
to the more probable account preserved in a long Chola in- 
scription at Arpakkam near ICanchi, they were, though at first 
successful, ultimately driven out by a coalition of the southern 
princes (V. A. Smith, Early History of India, ed. 1908, p. 411), 
In any case, within thirty yeoirs of Parakrama Bahu's death 
his work was undone ; the Malabar invaders were once more 
able to effect a settlement in the island, tind the .Sinhalese capital 
was moved farther and farther south, till in 14x0 it had become 
established at Kotta, now a suburb of C'olombo. In 1408 a new 
misfortune had Ixefallen the Sinhalese dynasty ; in revenge for 
an insult ofTcred to a ('liinesc envoy, a Chinese array invaded 
the island and carried away King Vijaya Bahu IV. into captivity. 
For thirty years from this date the Sinhalese kings of Ceylon 
were tributary' to Cluna. 

When, in 150s;. the Portuguese Francisco de Alnacida landed 
in Ceylon, he lound the island di\ided into seven kingdoms. 
Twelve years later tlie viceroy of Coa ordered the erection of a 
fort at Colombo, for wliich permission was obtained from the 
king of Kotta ; and from this time until the advent of the Dutch 
in the 17th century the Portuguese endeavoured, amid perpetual 
wars with the native kings, who were assisted by Arab and other 
traders jealous of European rivalry, to establish their control 
over the island. They ultimately succeeded so far as the coast 
was concerned, though their dominion scarcely penetrated inland. 
Materially their gain was but small, for the trade of Ceylon was 
quite insignificant ; but they had the spiritual satisfaction of 
prosecuting a vigorous propaganda of Catholicism, St Francis 
Xavier being the most notable of the missionaries who at this 
time laboured in the island. 

The fanatical zeal and the masterful attitude of the Portuguese 
were a constant source of dissension with the native rulers, and 
when the Dutch, under Admiral Spilberg, landed on the east 
coast in 1602 and sought the alliance of the king of Kandy in 
the interior of the island, every inducement was held out to them 
to aid in expelling the Portuguese. Nothing seems to have come 
of this until 163^1639, when a Dutch expedition attacked and 
razed the Portuguese forts on the east coast. In the following 
yetir they landed at Negombo, without however e.stablishing 
themselves in any strong post. Jn 1644 Negombo was captured 
and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they took Colombo, 
and in 1658 they drove the I’ortuguese from Jaffna, their last 
stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wi.scr policy than their predecessors, the Dutch 
lost no opportunity of improving that portion of the countr>'‘ 
which owned their supremacy, and of opening a trade with the 
interior. More tolerant and less disposed to sUind upon their 
dignity than the Portuguese, they subordinated political to com- 
mercial ends, flattered the native rulers by a show of deference, 
and so far succeeded in their object as to render their trade 
between the island and Holland a source of great profit. Many 
new branches of industry were developed. Public works were 
undertaken on a large scale, and education, if not universally 
placed within the reach of the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces, was at least well cared for on a broad plan of govern- 
ment superv ision. U’hat which they liad so much improved by 
policy, they were, however, unable to defend by force when the 
British turned their .arms against them. A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the physical and mental status 
of the Dutch colonists. The territory which in 1658 they had 
slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate bravery, they as 
rapidly lost in 1796 by imbecility and cowardice. 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon was as far 
bft‘ik as 1763, when an embassy was despatched from Madras 
to tlie king of Kandy, without, however, leading to any result. 
Ok the rupture between Great Britain and Holland in 1795, a 
force was sent against the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where 
the o]^>OBitioTi offered was so slight that by the following year 


the whole of their forts were in the hands of the English 
commander. 

The abiding results of the occupation of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese and Dutch is described by Sir Emerson Tcnnent 
(Ceylon) as follows : 

" The tlommion of the Netherlands in Ceylon was nearly etjvial in 
duration with that oJ I’ortusal, about 140 years ; but the policies 
of the two countries liav’c leH a very differenl impress on the char- 
acter <uxd institutions of the peoj)le amongst whom they lived. The 
most importiint beijuest left by the utilitarian gwiius of Holland is 
the code of Koman Dutch law, which still prevails in the supreme 
courts of justice, whilst the fanatical ])rupagandism of the Portu- 
guese has reart'fl for itself a monument m the abiding and expanding 
influence of the Roman Catholic faith. This flourishes in ev'o.ry 
hamlet and province where it was implanted by the Franciscans, 
whilst the cloctrines of the leformed church of Holland, ni-ver 
preached Ix'vond the walls of the fortresses, are ahead)' almost 
forgotten throughout the island, with the exception oi an expiring 
community at Colombo. Already the languag(‘ of the Dutch, which 
they sought to extend by penal enactments, has ceased to bo spoken 
even by their direct descendant;., whilst a corrupted Portuguese is 
to the present day the veniaeul.ir of the lower classes in evc'ry town 
of importance. As the practical and sordid government of tlic 
Netherlands only recognized the interest of the native population 
in so far as they were essimtial to uphold their trading monopolies, 
their memory was recalled by no agreeable associations ; whilst the 
l^ortuguc.se, who, in spite of their cruiilties. were identifietl with the 
people bv the bond of a common faith, excited a feeling of admiration 
by the boldness of their conflicts with the Kandyans, and the 
chivalrous though ineffectual defence of their beleaguered fortresses. 
The Dutch and their proceedings have almost ceased to be remem- 
bered by the lowland Sinhalese ; but the chiefs of tin* .south and 
we.st perpetuate witli prirlo the hononlic lillo Don, acconled to them 
by their first European compierors, and still prefix to their ancient 
patronymics the .sonorous Christian names of tin* Portuguese.’’ 

Tlic British forces by which the island had been cottquered 
were those of the East India Company, and Ceylon was therefore 
at first placed under iu jurisdiction and administered from 
Madras. The introduction of the Madras revenue svstem, how- 
ever, together with a host of Malabar collectors, l(‘d to much 
discontent, which culminated in rebellion; and in 1798 the 
colony was jflaced directly under the crown. By the treaty of 
Amiens, in 1803, this .situation was regularized, from the inter- 
national point of view, by the formal cession to Great Britain 
of the former Dutch possc.ssions in the island. For a while the 
British dominion was confined to the coast. The central tract 
of hilly country, hedged in by imjxsnetrable forests and pre- 
cipitous mountain ranges, remained in possession of Sri Vikrama 
Raja Sinlxa, the last of the Sinhalese dynast)', who showed 
no signs of encouraging communication with his European 
ncighixiurs. 

Minor differences led in 1803 to an invasion of the Kandyan 
territory ; but sickness, desertion and fatigue proved more 
formidable adversaries to the. British forces than the troops of 
the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was eventually concluded upon 
terms by no means favourable to the English. I’he cruelty and. 
oppression of the king now became so intolerable to his subjects 
that disaffection spread rapidly amongst them. Punishments 
of the most horrible kinds were inflicted, but failed to repress 
the popular indignation ; and in 1815 the British, at the urgent 
request of many of the Adigars and other native chiefs, proceeded 
against the tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, and subse- 
quently ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree may be traced through upwards of 
two tliousand years. 

By a convention entered into with the Kandyan chiefs on the 
2nd of March 1815, tlie entire sovereignty of the island passed 
into the hands of the British, who in return guaranteed to the 
inhabitants civil and religious liberty. The religion of Buddha 
was declared inviolable, and its rights, ministers and places of 
worship were to be maintained and protected ; the laws of the 
country were to be preserved and administered according to 
established forms : and the royal dues and revenues were to be 
levied as before for the support of government. 

With the exception of a serious outbreak in some parts of the 
interior in 1817, which lasted for upwards of a year, and of two 
minor attempts at rebellion easily put down, in 1843 1848, 
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the political atmosphere of Ceylon has remained undisturbed 
since the deportation of the last king of Kandy. 

AuTHORiTiKS.—Major Thomas Skmmir, IHfty Years in OWtm, 
edited hy his son. A. Skinner (London, 1H91) ; Constance F, Gordon 
Ciimming, Two Happy Years in Ceylon (2 vols., lidiuburgh, 1B92) ; 
H. W. Cave, The Ruined Cities of Ceylon (London. 1807), and The 
Book of Ceylon (I.ondon, 1908) ; Sir Emerson Tennent. Ceylon 
(2 vols, 4th ed., i860) ; J. Ferguson, Ceylon in /90? (Colombo) ; 
J. C. Willis, Ceylon (Colomlio. 1907). See also K. Muller, Ancitnt 
Inscriptions in Ceylon, published lor the govcruiiient (1883- 18K4), 
and llie iraportanl archaeological survey in Rpif^raphia Zeyloniia, 
part i.. 1904, ii., T907. hi.. 1907. bv Don ]\Tartino do Silva Wickre- 
masinghe, who in 1899 was appointed e])igriiphist to the Ceylon 
government. Among other works on special subjects may Iw? 
mentioned H. TrImen, F.ILS.. director of Cevlon Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon Floia, in 5 vols,, completed by Sir Josejih Hooker; Captain 
V. T,eg!;e, F.Z.S., History of the Birds of Ceylon (I^ondon, 1870) ; 
Dr ('opleston, bishop of (‘olombo. Buddhism, Primitive and Present, 
in Magadha and in Ceylon {London, jS()2) ; review by Sir West 
Ridgeway. Adminisltalion of Ceylon, iSg 6 -/goj ; Professor W. A. 
llerdman. Report on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries, Kpj-icyo^. 

CHABAZITE, a mineral species belonging to the group of 
zeolites. It occurs as white to flesh-red crystals which vary from 
triinsparent to translucent and have a vitreous lustre. The 
crystals are rhomhohcdral, and the predominating form is often 
a rhombohedron (r) with inierfacial angles of 85^ 14' ; tliey 
therefore closely resemble cubes in appearance, and the mineral 
was in fact early (in 1772) described a.s a cubic zeolite. A 
characteristic feature is the twinning, tlie crystals being fre- 
quently interpenetration twins with the principal axis as twin-axis 


Fig. I. Ftg. 2. 

Twinned Crystals of Chabazite. 

(figs. I, 2). The appearance shown in fig. i, with the corners 
of small crystals in twinned position projecting from the faces 
r of the main crystal, is especially characteristic of chabazite. 
Such groups resemble the interpenetrating twinned cubes of 
fluorspar, but the two minerals are readily distinguished by 
their cleavage, fluorspar having a perfect octahedral cleavage 
truncating the corners of the cube, whilst in chabazite there arc 
less distinct cleavages parallel to the rhombohcdral (cube-like) 
faces. Another type of twinned crystal is repre.senU*d in fig. 2, 
in which the predominating form is an obtuse hexagonal pyramid 
(/) ; the faces of these flatter cr>’stals arc often rounded, giving 
rise to lenticular shapes, hence the name phacolite (from c^aKfk, 
a lentil) for this variety of chabazite. 

The hardne.ss of chabazite is 4i, and the specific gravity 
2‘o8-2-i6. As first noticed by Sir David Brewster in 1830, the 
crystals often exhibit anomalous optical characters : instead 
of being uniaxial, a basal section may be divided into sharply- 
defined biaxial sectors. Heatii^ of the crystals is attended by 
a loss of water and a change in their optical characters ; it is 
probable therefore that the anomalous optical characters are 
dependent on the amount of water present. 

Besides phacolite, mentioned above, other varieties of rhab^ite 
are distinguished. Herschelite and seebachitc are essentially 
the same as phacolite. Haydenite is the name given to small 
yellowish crystals, twinned on a rhombohedron plane f, from 
Jones’s Falls near Baltimore in Maryland. Acadialite Is a 
reddish chabazite from Nova Scotia (the old French name of 
which is Acadie). . , ■ 

Chemically, chabazite is a complex hydrated calcium and 
sodium silicate, with a small proportion of the sodiuni replaced by 
potassium, and sometimes a small amount of the calcium replaced 
by barium and strontium. The composition is however variable, 


and is best expressed as an isomorphous mixture of the mole- 
culp (Ca,Na.,)Al2(Si04)2 + 4H2O and (Ca,Na2)Al2(Si308)2 + BHoO, 
which arc analogous to the felspars. Most analyses correspond 
with a formula midway between these extremes, namely, 
(Ca,Na 2 )Al 2 (Si 03)4 + 6 H 

Chabazite occurs with other zeolites in the amygdaloidal 
cavities of basaltic rocks ; occasionally it has been found in 
gneisses and .schists. Well-formed crystals are known from 
many localities ; for example, Kilmalcolm in Renfrewshire, the 
Giant's Causeway in Co. Antrim, and Oberstein in Germany. 
Beautiful, clear glassy cr>'stals of the phacolite (“ seebachite ”) 
variety occur with phillipsite and radiating bundles of brown 
calcite in cavities in compact basalt near Richmond, Melbourne, 
Victoria. Small crystals have been observed lining the cavities 
of fossil shells from Iceland, imd in the recent deposits of the 
hot springs of Plombi^res and Bourbonne-lcs-Bains in France. 

Gmelinite and Icvynitc arc other .species of zeolites which may 
be mentioned here, since they are closely related to chabazite, 
and like it are rhombohcdral and frequently twdnncd. Gmelinite 
forms large flesh-red crystals usually of hexagonal habit, and 
was early known as soda - chabazite, it having the composi- 
tion of chabazite but witli sodium predominating over 
calcium (Na2,Ca)Al2(Si03)4()H20. The formula of levynito is 
CaAlgSigOu^ + Snp. ‘ “ (L. J. S.) 

CHABLIS, a town of north-central France, in the department 
of Yonne, on the left bank of the Serein, 14 m. K. by N. of Auxerre 
by road. Pop. (1906) 2227. Its church of St Martin belongs 
to the end of the 12th century. The towm gives its name to a 
well-known white wine produced in the neighbouring vineyards, 
of which the most esteemed arc Clos, Bouguerots, Mou tonne, 
Grenouille, Montniaires, Lys and Vaux-Desirs. There are 
manufactures of biscuits. 

CHABOT, FRAN^IOIS (1757-1794), French revolutionist, 
had been a Franciscan friar before the Revolution, and after the 
civil constitution of the clergy continued to act as “ constitu • 
tional ” priest, becoming grand vicar of Henri Gregoire, bishop 
of Blois. Then he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, 
sitting at the extreme left, and forming with C. Bazirc and Merlin 
dc Thionvillc the Cordelier trio.” Re-elected to the Convention 
he voted for the death of Louis XVL, and opposed the proposal 
to prosecute the authors of the massacre of September, “ because 
among them there are heroes of Jemmapes.” Some of his 
sayings arc well known, such as that Christ was the first “ san$- 
culoilc." Compromised in the falsification of a decree suppressing 
the India Company and in a plot to bribe certain members of 
the Convention, especially Fabre d’Eglantine and C, Bazire, he 
was arrested, brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
was condemned and executed at the same time as the Dantonists, 
who protested against being associated with such a “ ftipon,** 

CHABOT, GEORGES ANTOINE, known as Chabot de 
l’Allier (1758-1819), French jurist and statesman, was pre- 
sident of the tribunal of Montluyon when he was elected as 
a deputy suppliant to the Nation^ Convention. A member of 
the council of the Ancients, then of tlie Tribunate, he was 
president of the latter when the peace of Amiens was signed. 
He had a re.solution adopted, lending to give Napoleon Bonaparte 
the consulship for life ; and in 1804 supported the proposal 
to establish a hereditary monarchy. Napoleon named him 
inspector-general of the law schools, then judge of the court of 
cassation. He published various legal works, e.g. Tableau de la 
ligislaium amienne sur les successions ei de la legislation nouvelle 
etablie par le code civil (Paris, 1804), and Questions iransitoires 
sur le code Napoleon (Paris, 1809). 

CHABOT, PHILIPPE DE, Seigneur de Brion, Count of 
Charny and Buzan^ais {c. 1492-1543), admiral of France. 
The Chabot family was one of the oldest and most powerful in 
Poitou. Philippe was a cadet of the Jarnac branch. He was a 
companion of Francis I. as a child, and on that king’s accessi^ 
was loaded with honours and estates. After the batUe of 
he was made admiral of France and governor of 
(1526), and shared with Anne de Montmorency the 
affairs. He was at the height of his power in 
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commanded the army for the invasion of the states of the duke of 
Savoy ; but in the campaigns of 1536 and 1537 he was eclipsed 
by Montmorency, and from that moment his influence began to 
wane. He was accused by his enemies of peculation, and 
condemned on the loth of February 1541 to a fine of 1,500,000 
livres, to banishment, and to the confiscation of his estates. 
Through the good offices of Madame d’^tampes, however, he 
obtained the king’s pardon almost immediately (March 1541), 
was reinstated in his posts, and regained his estates and even 
his influence, while Montmorency in his turn was disgraced. 
But his health was affected by these troubles, and he died soon 
afterwards on the 1st of June 1543. His tomb in the 1 -rOuvre, 
by an unknown sculptor, is a fine example of French Renaissance 
work. It was his nephew, Guy Chabot, seigneur de Jamac, 
who fought the famous duel with Francois do Vivonne, seigneur 
de la Chataigneraie, in 1547, at the beginning of the reign of 
Henr>" II. 

The main authorities for Cliabol's life are his MS. correspondence 
in tile Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris, and contemporary memoirs. 
See also E. de Barth 61 emy, “ Chabot de Brion," in the Revue des 
^uestion^ hisioriqttes (vol. xx. 1876) ; Martineau, L’Amiral Chabot.” 
in the Positions des thi^ses de VJ^cole des Charles (1883), 

CHABRIAS (4th century n.c.), a celebrated Athenian general. 
In 388 B.c:. he defeated the Spartans at Aegina and commanded 
the fleet sent to assist Evagoras, king of ('}’prus, against the 
Persians. In 378, when Athens entered into an alliance with 
Thebes against Sparta, he defeated Agesilaus near Thebes. On 
this occasion he invented a manoeuvre, which consisted in 
receiving a charge on the left knee, with shields resting on the 
ground and spears pointed against the enemy. In 376 he 
gained a decisive victory over the Spartan fleet off Naxos, but, 
when he might have destroyed the Spartan fleet, remembering 
the fate of the generals at Arginusae, he delayed to pick up the 
bodies of his dead. Later, when the Athenians changed sides 
and joined the Spartans, he repulsed Epaminondas before the 
walls of Corinth. In 366, together with C.allistratus, he was 
accused of treacher)' in advising the surrender of Oropus to the 
Thebans. He was acquitted, and soon after he accepted a 
command under Tachos, king of Egypt, who had revolted 
against Persia. But on the outbreak of the Social War (357) 
he joined Chares in the command of the Athenian fleet. He lost 
his life in an attack on the island of Chios. 

See Corneliu.s Nepos, Chabrias ; Xenophon, Hellenica, v. 1-4 ; 
Diod, Sic. XV'. 20-34 1 Rehdantz, Vitae Iphicratis, Chabriae, 

et Timothei (1845) ; art. Drlian Leaguf., section B, and authorities 
there quoted. 

CHABRIER, ALEXIS EMMANUEL (1S41-1894), French 
composer, was born at Ambcrt, Pay do Dome, on the i8th of 
January 1841. At first he only cultivated music as an amateur, 
and it was not until 1879 that he threw up an administration 
appointment in order to devote himself entirely to the art. He 
had two years previously written an opera bouffe entitled l*i^loiley 
which was performed at the Houffes Parisiens. In 1881 he was 
appointed chorus-master of the concerts then recently established 
by Lamoureux. In 1883 he composed the brilliant orchestral 
rhapsody entitled Espana, the themes of which he had jotted 
down when travelling in Spain. His opera Ckvendoline was 
brought out with considerable success at Brussels on the loth 
of April 1886, and was given later at the Paris Grand Op^ra. 
The following year 1887, /.f Rot malgre lui, an opera of a lighter 
description, was produced in Paris at the Opera Comique, its 
run being interrupted by the terrible fire by which this theatre 
was destroyed. His .last opera, Briseis, was left unfinished, 
and performed in a fragmentary condition at the Paris Op^ra, 
after the composer’s death in Paris on the 13th of September 
1894. tlJibrier was also the author of a set of piano pieces 
<‘ntitle#IN|i:^j pittoresques ^ Vaises romantiques ^ for two pianos, 
^ fantSpk i6r horn and piano, &c. His great admiration for 
Wu^rner Hyjijljjpd itself in Gwendoline, a work which, in spite of 
moquaVnijlni^c to want of experience, is animated by a high 
artistic }i^\, is poetically conceived, and shows considerable 
'originality, besides a thorough mastery over the 
oi the orchestra. The characteristics of Le Rot 


malgre lui have been well summed up by M. Jonci^res when he 
alludes to “ cette verve in6puisable, ces rythmes endiabl<^s, cette 
exuberance de gaiet6 et de vigueur, k laquelle venait se joindre 
la note melancolique et 6mue.” Chabrier’s premature death 
prevented him from giving the full measure of his worth. 

CHACMA, the Hottentot name of the Cape baboon, Papio 
porcarius, a species inhabiting the mountains of South Africa 
as far north as the Zambezi. Of the approximate size of an 
English mastiff, this powerful baboon is blackish grey in colour 
with a tinge of green due to the yellow rings on most of the hairs. 
Unlike most of its tribe, it is a good climber ; and where wooded 
cliffs are not available, will take up its quarters in tall trees. 
Chacmas frequently strip orchards and fruit-gardens, break 
and devour ostrich eggs, and kill lambs and kids for the sake of 
the milk in their stomachs. 

CHACO, a territory of northern Argentina, part of a large 
district known as the Gran Chaco, bounded N. by the territory 
of Formosa, E. by Paraguay and Corrientes, S. by Santa he, 
and W. by Santiago del Kstcro and Salta. The Bermejo river 
forms its northern boundary, and the Paraguay and Parand 
rivers its eastern ; these rivers are its only means of communica- 
tion. Pop. (1895) 10422 ; (1904, c.st.) 13,937 ; area, 52,741 sq. 
m. The northern part consists of a vast plain filled with number- 
less lagoons ; the southern part is slightly higher and is covered 
with dense forests, occasionally broken by open grassy spares. 
Its forests contain many species of trees of great economic 
value ; among them is the quebracho^ which is exported for the 
tannin which it contains. The capital, Rcsistcncia, with an 
estimated population of 3500 in IQ04, is situated on the Parana 
river opposite the city of Corrientes. 'I'hcre is railway communi- 
cation between Santa Fc and La Sal)ana,an insignificant timber- 
cutting village on the southern frontier, in the territory" there 
are still several tribes of uncivilized Indians, who occasionally 
raid the neighbouring settlements of Santa Fe. 

CHACONNE (Span, chacona), a slow dance, introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, now obsolete. It resembles the Passa- 
caglia. The word is u.sed also of the music composed for this 
dance a slow stately movement in 3 time. Such a movement 
was often introduced into a sonata, and formed the conventional 
finale to an opera or ballet until the time of Gluck. 

CHAD [Ceabda], saint (d. 672), brother of Cedd, whom he 
succeeded as abbot at Lastingham, was consecrated bishop of 
the Northumbrians by Wine, the West Saxon bishop, at the 
request of Oswio in 664. On the return of Wilfrid from France, 
where he had been sent to be consecrated to the same see, a 
dispute of course aro.se, which was settled by Theodore in favour 
of Wilfrid after three years bad passed. Chad thereupon retired 
to Lastingham, whence with the permission of Oswio he was 
summoned by Wulfhere of Mercia to succeed his bishop Jaruman, 
who died 667. Chad built a monastery at Barrow in Lincoln- 
shire and fixed his see at Lichfield. He died after he had held 
his bishopric in Mercia two and a half years, and was succeeded 
by Wynfrith. Bede gives a beautiful character of Chad. 

See Bede’s Hist, Eod. edited by C. Plummer, iii. 23, 24, 28 : tv. 
2, 3 (Oxford, i8y6) ; Eddius, Vita Wilfridi, xiv., xv. edited by 
J. Raine, Rolls Series (London, 1879). 

CHAD, a lake of northern Central Africa lying between 
12'’ 50' and 14“ 10' N. and 13° and 15° E. The lake is situated 
about 850 ft. above the sea in the borderland between the fertile 
and wooded regions of the Sudan on the south and the arid 
steppes which merge into the Sahara on the north. The area of 
the lake is shrinking owing to the progressive desiccation of the 
country, Saharan climate and conditions replacing those of the 
Sudan. The drying-up process has been comparatively rapid 
.since the middle of the 19th century, a town which in 1850 was 
on the southern margin of the lake being in 1905 over 20 m. from 
it. On the west the shore is perfectly flat, so that a slight rise 
in the watjer causes the inundation of a considerable area— a 
fact not without its influence on the estimates made at varyirig 
periods as to the size of the lake. Around the north-west and 
north shores is a continuous chain of gently sloping sand-hills 
covered with bush. This region abounds in big game and birds 
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are plentiful. In the east, the country of Kanem, the desiccation 
has been most marked. Along this coast is a continuous chain 
of islands running from north-west to south-east. But what 
were islands when viewed by Overweg in 1851, formed in 1903 
part of the mainland and new islands had arisen in the lake. 
They are generally low, being composed of sand and clay, and lie 
from 5 to 20 m. from the shore, which throughout its eastern side 
nowhere faces open water. The channels between the islands 
do not exceed 2 m. in width. Two principal groups are dis- 
tinguished, the Kuri archipelago in the south, and the Buduma 
in the north. The inhabitants of the last-named islands were 
noted pirates until reduced to order by the French. The coast- 
line is, in general, undefined and marshy, and broken into numer- 
ous bays and peninsulas. It is also, especially on the east, 
lined by lagoons which communicate with the lake by intricate 
channels. The lake h nowhere of great depth, and about midway 
numerous mud-banks, marshes, islands and dense growths of 
aqueous plants stretch across its surface. Another stretch 
of marsh usually cuts off the northernmost part of the lake from 



the central sections. The open water varies in depth from 3 ft. 
in the north-west to over 20 in the south, where desiccation 
is less apparent. Fed by the Shari (^.w.) and other rivers, the 
lake has no outlet and its area varies according to the season. 
The flood water brought down by the Shari in December and 
January causes the lake to rise to a maximum of 24 ft., the 
water spreading over low-lying ground, left dry again in May or 
June. But after several seasons of heavy rainfall the waters 
have remained for years beyond their low-water level. Never- 
theless the secular shrinking goes on, the loss by evaporation pd 
percolation exceeding the amount of water received ; whilst, 
on the average, the rainfall is diminishing. In 1870 the lake 
rose to an exceptional height^ but since then, save in 1897, there 
has been only the normal seasonal rise. The prevalent north- 
east wind causes at times a heavy swell on the lake. Fish 
abound in its waters, which are sweet, save at low-level, when 
they become brackish. The lagoons are believed to act as 
purifying pans in which the greater part of the salt in the water 
is precipitated. In the south-west end of the lake the water is 
yellow, caused by banks of clay ; elsewhere it is clear. 

The southern basin of Chad is described under the Shari, 
which empties its waters into the lake about the middle of the 
southern shore, forming a delta of considerable extent. Beyond 
the south-east corner of the lake is a depression known as the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal (not to be confounded with the Nile affluent of 
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the same name). This depression is the termination of what is 
in all probability the bed of one of the dried-up Saharan riverr>. 
Coming from the Tibesti highlands the Bahr-el-Ghazal has a 
south-westerly trend to Lake Chad. Near the lake the valley 
was formerly swampy, and at high-water the lake overflowed into 
it. There was also at one time communication between the 
Shari and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, so that the water of the first- 
named stream reached Chad by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
There is now neither inlet nor outlet to the lake in this direction, 
the mouth of the Ghazal having become a fertile millet field. 
There is still, however, a distinct current from the Shari delta 
to the east end of the lake — known to the natives, like the de- 
pression beyond, as the Bahr-el-Ghazal — indicative of the former 
overflow outlet. 

Besides the Shari, the only important stream entering Lake 
Chad is the Waubc or Yo (otherwise the Komadugu Yobe), 
which rises near Kano, and flowing eastward enters the lake on its 
western side 40 m. north of Kuka. In the rains the Waube 
carries down a considerable body of water to the lake. 

Lake Chad is supposed to have been known by report to 
Ptolemy, and is identified by some writers with the Kura lake 
of the middle ages. It was first seen by white men in 1823 
when it was reached by way of 'J ripoli by the British expedition 
under Dr Walter Oudney, R.N., the other members being Captain 
Hugh Clapperton and Major (afterwards Lieut. -Colonel) Dixon 
Denham. By them the lake was named Waterloo. In 1850 
James Richardson, accompanied by Heinrich Barth and Adolf 
Overweg, reached the lake, also via Tripoli, and Overweg was 
the first European to navigate its waters (1851). The lake was 
visited by Eduard Vogel (1855) and by Gustav Nachtigal (1870), 
the last-named investigating its hydrography in some detail. 
In i89o-‘i 893 its shores were divided by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The first of these nations to 
make good its footing in the region was France. A small steamer, 
brought from the Congo by Emile Gentil, was in 1897 launched 
on the Shari, and reaching the Chad, navigated the southern 
part of the lake. Communication between Algeria and J-akc Chad 
by way of the Sahara was opened, after repeated failures, by the 
French explorer F. Fourcau in 1899-1900. At the same time 
a French officer, Lieut. Joalland, reached the lake from the 
middle Niger, continuing his journey round the north end to 
Kanem. A British force under Colonel T. L. N. Morland visited 
the lake at the beginning of 1902, and in May of the same year 
the Germans first reached it from Cameroon. In 1902-1903 
French officers under Colonel Destenave made detailed surveys 
of the south-eastern and eastern shores and the adjacent islands. 
In 1903 Captain E. Lenfant, also a French officer, succeeded in 
reaching the lake (which he circumnavigated) via the Benue, 
proving the existence of water communication between the Shari 
and the Niger. In 1905 Lieut. Boyd Alexander, a British 
officer, further explored the lake, which then contained few 
stretches of open water. The lake is bordered W. and S.W. by 
Bornu, which is partly in the British protectorate of Nigeria 
and partly in the German protectorate of Cameroon. Bagirmi 
to the S.F. of the lake and Kanem to the N.E. are both French 
possessions. The north and north-west shores also belong to 
France. One of the ancient trade routes across the Sahara — 
that from Tripoli to Kuka in Bornu — strikes the lake at its north- 
west corner, but this has lost much of its former importance. 

See the works of Denham, Clapperton, Barth and Nachtigal cited 
in the biographical notices ; Geog. Journal ^ vol. xxiv. (1904) ; Capt. 
Tilho in La Giographie (March 1906) j Boyd Alexander, From the 
Niger to the Nile^ vol. i. (London, 1907) ; A. Chevalier, Mission 
CharuLac Tchad rgo 3 -ioo 4 (Paris, 1908) ; E. Lenfant, La Grande 
Route du Tchad (Paris, 1905) ; H. Freydenberg, Btude sur le Tchad 
e% le bassin du Chari (Paris, 1908). 

CHADDERTON, an urban district of Lancashire, England, 
within the parliamentary borough of Oldham {q.v,). Pop. 
(1901) 24,892. Cotton and chemical works, and the coal-mir^ 
of the neighbourhood, employ the large industrial populati'j£4 

CHADERTON, LAURENCE (?x536-i64o), Puritan div;^: 44 f 
bom at Lees Hall, in the parish of Oldham, Lancashire Jajllbxv, 
in September 1536, being the second son of Edmund' ^ ^ 
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a gentleman of an ancient and wealthy family, and a zealous 
Catholic. Under the tuition of Laurence Vaux, a priest, he 
became an able scholar. In 1564 he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where, after a short time, he formally adopted the 
reformed doctrines and was in consequence disinherited by his 
father. In 1567 he was elected a fellow of his college, and 
subsequently was chosen lecturer of St Clement's church, 
Cambridge, where he preached to admiring audiences for many 
years. He was a man of moderate views, though numbering 
among his friends extremists like Cartwright and Perkins. So 
great was his reputation that when Sir Walter IVlildmay founded 
Emmanuel College in 1584 he chose Chaderton for the first 
master, and on his expressing some reluctance, declared that if 
he would not accept the oflice the foundation should not go on. 
In ifio4 Chaderton was appointed one of the four divines for 
manjiging the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton Court 
conference ; and be was also one of the translators of the Bible, 
In T57<S he had taken the degree of B.D., and in 1613 he was 
created D.D. At this period he made provision for twelve 
fellows and above forty scholars in ICmmanuel College. Fearing I 
that he might have a successor who held Arminian doctrines, j 
he resigned the mastership in favour of John Preston, but 
sundved him, and lived also to see the college presided over 
successively by William Sancroft (or SandcroR) and Richard j 
Holdsworth. He died on the T3th of November 1640 at the age 
of about 103, preserving his bodily and mental faculties to the end. 

Chaderton jmblished a sermon preached al St Paul's Cross about 
1580, and a treatise of his On Jusiificaiion was printed by Anthony 
Thysius, professor of divinity at Leiden. Sonic other works by 
him on theological subjt'Cts remain in manuscript. 

CHADWICK, SIR EDWIN (i8oo-i8go), English sanitary 
reformer, was born at Longsight, near IWanrhcstcr, on the 24th 
of January 1800. Called to the bar without any independent 
means, he sought to support himself by literary work, and his 
essays in the Westmirtstt^r Review (mainly on different methods 
of applying scientific knowledge to the business of government) 
introduced him to the notice of Jeremy Bentham, who engaged 
him as a literary assistant and left him a handsome legacy. In 
1832 he was employed by the royal commission appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the poor laws, and in 1833 he was 
made a full member of that kicly. In conjunction with Nassau 
W. Senior he dnifted the celebrated report of 1 834 which procured 
the reform of the old poor law. His special contribution was the 
institution of the union as the area of administration. He 
favoured, however, a much more centralized system of admini- 
stration than was adopted, and he never ceased to coniplain 
that the reform of 1834 was fatally marred by the rejection of 
his views, which contemplated the management of poor-law 
relief by salaried officers controlled from a central board, the 
boards of guardians acting merely as inspectors. In 1834 
he was appointed secretary to the poor law commissioners. 
Finding himself unable to administer in accordance with his 
own views an act of which he was largely the author, his relations 
with his official chiefs became much strained, and the disagree- 
ment led, among other causes, to the dissolution of the poor law 
commission in 1846. Chadwick’s chief contribution to political 
controversy was his constant advocacy of entrusting certain 
departments of local affairs to trained and selected experts, 
instead of to representatives elected on the principle of local 
self-government While still officially connected with the poor 
law he had taken up the question of sanitation in conjunction 
with Dr Southwood Smith, and their joint labours produced a 
most salutary improvement in the public health. His report 
on "The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population'’ 
(1842) is a valuable historical document. He was a commissioner 
nf the Board of Health from its establishment in 1848 to its 
^‘•'^'nlition in 1854, when he retired upon a pension, and occupied 
the Tt^mainder of his life in voluntary contributions to sanitary 
and tM>nomical questions. He died at East Sheen, Surrey, on 
the 6th (A July i8qo. He had been made K.C.B. in r88g. 

See a volume on The Evils of Disunity in Central and Local Ad- 
ministraHoH . . and the New CeniraliMuHon for the People, by 
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Edwin Chadwick (1885) ; also The Health of Nations, a Review of the 
Works of Edwin Chadwick, mth a Biographical Introduction, by 
Sir B. W. Richardson (1887), 

CHAEREMON, Athenian dramatist of the first half of the 
4th century u.c:. He is generally considered a tragic poet. 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, iii. 12) says his works were intended for 
reading, not for representation. According to Suidas, he was 
also a comic poet, and the title of at least one of his pla)*s {Achilles 
Slayer of T her sites) seems to indicate that it was a satyric drama. 
His Centaur us is described by Aristotle {Poet, i. 12) as a rhapsody 
in all kinds of metres. The fragments of Chacremon are distin- 
guished by correctness of form and facility of rhythm, but 
marred by a florid and affected style reminiscent of Agiithon. 
He especially excelled in descriptions (irrelevantly introduced) 
dealing with such subjects as flowers and female beauty. It is 
not agreed whether he is the author of three epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology (Palatine vii. 469, 720, 721) which bear 
lus name. 

Sec 11 . Barlsch, De Chaeremone PoHa tragic 0 (1843) ; fragments 
in A. Nauck, Eragmenia Tragicorum Graecorum, 

CHAEREMON, of Alexandria (ist century a.d.), Stoic philo- 
sopher and grammarian. He was superintendent of the portion 
of the Alexandrian library that was kept in the tentpie of 
Serapis, and as custodian and expounder of the sacred books 
(Upo-ypafAiiaTevs, sacred scribe) belonged to the higher ranks of 
the priesthood. In a.d. 49 he was summoned to Rome, with 
Alexander of Aegae, to become tutor to the youthful Nero. 
He was the author of a History of Egypt ; of works on Cornels, 
Egyptian Astrology, and Hieroglyphics ; and of a grammatical 
treatise on Expletive Conjunctions {(rvvSecrpul Tcapajcktipio^riKoL). 
Chaeremon was the chief of the party which explained tlie 
Egyptian religious system as a mere allegory of the worsJiip of 
nature. His books were not intended to represent the ideas of his 
Egyptian contemporaries; their chief object was to give a 
description of the sanctity and symbolical secrets of ancient 
Egypt. He can hardly be identical with the Chaeremon who 
accompanied {c. 26 B.c. ; Strabo xvii. p. 806) Aelius Callus, 
praefect of Eg\'pt, on a journey into the interior of the country. ^ 

Fragments in C. Muller, Fragmenta Historieorum Qraecorum, iii. 
405 - 4 y 9 - 

CHAERONEIA, or Chaeronea, an ancient town of Boeotia, 
said by some to be the Homeric Ame, situated about 7 m. W. 
of Orchomenus. Until the 4th century u.r. it was a dependency 
of Orchomenus, and at all times it played but a subordinate 
part in Boeotian politics. Its importance lay in its strategic 
position near the head of the defile which presents the last serious 
obstacle to an invader in central Greece. Two great battles 
were fought on this site in antiquity. In 338 b.c. Philip TL 
and Alexander of Macedon were confronted by a confederate 
host from central Greece and Peloponncse under the leadership 
of Thebes and Athens, which here made the last stand on behalf 
of Greek liberty. A hard-fought conflict, in which the Greek 
infantry displayed admirable firmness, was decided in favour 
of Philip tlirough the superior organization of his army. In 86 
B.c. tlie Roman general L. Cornelius Sulla defeated the army of 
Mithradates VI., king of Pontus, near Chaeruni;ia. The latter’s 
enormous numerical superiority was neutralized by Sulla’s 
judicious choice of ground and tl>e steadiness of his legionaries ; 
the Asiatics after the failure of their attack were worn clown and 
almost annihilated. Chaeroneia is also notable as the birth- 
place of Plutarch, who returned to his native town in old age, 
and was held in honour by its citizens .for many successive 
generations. Pausanias (ix. 40) mentions the divine honours 
accorded at Chaeroneia to the sceptre of Agamemnon, the work 
of Hephaestus (cf. Iliad, ii. loi). The site of the town is partly 
occupied by the village of Kapraena ; the ancient citadel was 
known as the Petrachus, and there is a theatre cut in the rock. 
A colossal seated lion a little to the S.E. of the site marks the 
grave of the Boeotians who fell fighting gainst Philip ; this 
lion was found broken to pieces ; the tradition that it was blown 
up by Odysseus Andioutsos is incorrect (see Murray, Handbook 
for Greece, ed. 5, 1884, p. 409). It'has now been restored and 
re-erected (1905). 
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Authorities. — Thucydides iv. 75 ; Diodorus xvL 85-86 ; Plu- 
tarch, Alexander f ch. 9 ; Sulla, chs. 16-19 ; Appian, Mithr^atica, 
chs. 42-45 ; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1^35), 
ii. 112-117, 192-201 ; B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1887), 
p. 292 ; J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder in Oriechmland (Berlin, 
PP- 127-195 ; G. Sotiriades in Athen. MiiUil. 1903, pp. 301 li. ; 
P* 120; 1906, p, 396; 'ApxoAoX,, 1908, p. 65. 

CHAETOGNATHA, the name given by R. Lcucklwt to a small 
group of transparent and for the most part pelagic organisms, 
whose position in the animal kingdom is 
a very isolated one. Only three genera, 
Sagitia^ Spadclla and Krohnia, are recog- 
nised, and the number of species is small. 
Nevertheless these animals exist in ex- 
traordinary cjuantitic.s, so that at certain 
seasons and under certain conditions the 
surface of the sea seems almost stiff with 
the incredible multitude of organisms 
which pcr\'ade it. Rough seas, &c., cause 
them to seek safely in dropping into 
deeper water. Deep-sea forms also occur, 
spite of this the group is essentially 

As a rule the body is some I to 2 or 3 cm. 
in length, though .some species are larger, by 
4 or 5 mm. in breadth, and it is shaped 
something like a torpedo with .side flanges 
and a .slightly swollen, rountled head. It 
can be divided into tliree region.s — (i.) head, 
(ii.) trunk, and (iii.) tail, separated from one 
another by two transver.se septa. The 
almost spherical head is covered by a hood 
which can be retracted; it bcar.s u))on it.s 
.side a number ot sickle- shaped, chiliiiou.s 
hooks and one or more .short rows of low 
.spines- both of these fi-ature.s are used in 
characterizing the variou.s species. A jiair 
of eyes he dorsally and behind them is a 
closed circlet, often pulled out into various 
shapes, of modified cf)idcniiis, to which an 
olfactory function lins been attributed. The 
interior of the head is filled up with ma.sses 
of muscle fibres w'hich are mainly occupied 
with moving the sickl<‘-sl»aped hooks. Ihe 
trunk contains a spacious body-cavity filled 
^ during the breeding season by the swollen 
ovarie.s, and the same is true of the tail if 
we substitute testes for ovaric.s. 

The skin consists of a transparent cuticle 
excreted by the underlying ectoderm, the 
cells of which though usually one-layered 
Spadella cephaloptera may be heaped up into several layer.s in 
(Busch). the head; beneath this is a ba.sement 

SI. .Septa dividing 




I )dd v-cavity trans- 
versely. 

Cerebral ganglia. 


musde fibres which ai'c limited inside by a 
layer of peritoneal cells. The muscles arc 
striated and arranged in four quadrants. 


Commissiire ^uiiit dorso-lateral and two vontro- lateral, 

v”n- “n arrangement which recalls that of tte 

t™l m.n^n (not Ncmatoda, whast in their histology they 
^town in ) somewhat resemble tlie muscles of the 

Non* uStin.' core- Oligochaeta. Along e^h side of the body 
bral ^riia’ with streUhes a horizontal fin and a similar 
on Aangc surround.s the tad. Into these fins, 
small eanfflia on cuticular and strengthened 

by radiating bars, a single layer o£ ectoderm 
c^s projects. 

The mouth, a longitudinal sht, opens on 
to the ventral surface of the head. It leads 
a ■ T' ..11 iuto R stTuight alimenlarv canal whose walls 

S^bodv in a thin layer of peritoneal cells. There IS 

- no armature, and no glands, and the whole 

1/ tract can only be divided into an oe.sophagus 

u and an intestine. The latter runs wi^ no 

ko, ^ «*tes. straight to the anus, which is 

^>'SterI?^‘ciudai Mtuatedatthe jtmetion of the truuk with 
Cs the tail. A median mesentery running dorso- 

*6 Semin^ po.Mh .^entrally supporte the alimentoy <^1 and 
The a™ >““* continued behind it into tlie tail, thus 

cated as blac^ dividing the body cavity into two lateral 


small ganglia on 
head. 

nr. Olfactory nerve. 
d, Alimentary canal. 
r. Olfactory organ. 
te. Tentacle. 


behind 

ganglia. 


the 


^^Thie are no specialized circulatory, 


roj^^^a^^or excre^y^oJ^gts of a cerebral ganglion m the head, 


a conspicuous ventral ganglion in the trunk, and of lateral com 
missures uniting these ganglia on each side. The w'hole of this 
system has retained its primitive connexion with the ectoderm. 
The cerebral ganglion also gives off a nerve on each side to a pair of 
small ganglia, united by a median commissure, which have .sunk 
into and control the muscles of the head. As in other animals there 
is a minute but extensive nervous plexus, which permeates the whole 
body and take.s its origin from the chief ganglia. In addition to the 
eyes and the olfactory circle on the head scattered tactile papillae 
are foimd on the ectoderm. 

Chaetognatha are hermaphrodite. The ovaries are attached to 
the side walls of the trunk region ; betwt'en them and the body wall 
lie the two oviducts whose inner and anterior end is de.scribed as 
closed, their outer ends opening one on each side of the anus, where 
the trunk joins the tail. According to Miss N. M. Stevens the so- 
called oviduct acts only as a “ sperm-duct ” or reccptaculum seminis. 
The spermatozoa enter it and pass through its walls and tra\*er.se a 
minute duct formed of two acce.ssory cells, and finally enter the 
ripe ovum. Temporary oviducts are "formed between the " sperm- 
duct '* and the germinal epithelium at each ovipiositioii. A number 
ol ova ripen simultaneously. The two testes lie in the tail and are 
formed by lateral proliferations of the living ]>eritoneal cells. These 
break off and, lying in the eoelomic fluid, break up into spermatozoa. 
They pa.ss out through short vasa deferentia with internal ciliated 
funnels, sometimes an enlargement on their conrae-— the .seminal 
ve.sicles — and a minute external pore situated on the side of the tail. 

With hardly an exception the tranaptireni eggs are laid into the 
sea and float on its surlace. The develoj>ment is direct and there is 
no larval stage. The segmentation is comi>lele; one side of the 
hollow bias tosphere in vagi nates and forms a gastrula. The bla.sto- 
l)()re closes, a new mouth and a new anus subsecjuently arising. 
The archenteron give.s off two lateral ]>ounchs and thus becomes 
trilobc'cl. The middle lobe forms the alimentary canal : it closes 
behind and oi>ens to the t‘xlerior anteriorly and so makes the mouth. 
The two lateral lobc‘s contain the coelom ; each separates oil in front 
a .segment which forms the head and presumably then divides again 
to lorm anteriorly the trunk, and piostenorly the tail regions. An 
inlere.sting feature of the development of Chaetognaths is that, 
as in some in.sects, the cells de.stineci to form the rejiroductive organs 
are diflerentiated at a very early period, being apparent even in the 
gastrula stage. 

The great bull of the group is jielagic, as the transparent nature 
of all fiieir tissues indicates. They move by flexing their bodies. 
Spadella cephaloptcra i.s, however, littoral and oviposits on sca-weed, 
and the “ Valdivia " brought home a deep-sea species. 

The three genera are differentiated as follow's : — 

Sapitta M. .Slabber, with two pairs of lateral fins. This genus w’as 
named as long ago as 1775. 

Krohma P. Langerhans, with one lateral fin on each side, extend- 
ing on to the tail. ... 

Spadella 1 \ Langerhans, w’ith a ]>air of lateral fins on the tail and 
a thickened ectodermic ridge running back on each side from the 
head to the anterior end of the fin. 

The group is an isolated one and should probably be regarded as a 
separate phylum. It has certain histological resemblances with 
the Nenialoda and certain primitive Annelid.s, but little stress must 
be laid on these. The most that can be said is that the Chaetognaths 
begin life with three segments, a feature they share with such widely- 
dittering groups as the Brachiopoda, the Echinoderma and the 
Enteropneusta, and probably Vertebrata generally. 

See O. Hertwig. Die Chaetognathen, eine Monographic (Jena, 
3880); B. J. Grassi, Chetognathi : Flora u. Fauna d. Colfes von 
Neapel (1S83) ; S. Strocitman, Arch, Naturg. Iviii., 1892; N. M. 
Stevens, Zonl. Jahrb. Anal, xviii., T003, and xxi., 1905. (A. E. S.) 

CHAETOPODA (Gr. XOLirri, hair, iroi'v, foot), a zoological class^ 
including the majority of the Annelida and indeed, save 

for the Echiuroidea {q.v.), co-extensive with that group as 
usually accepted. They are divisible into the Haplodrili {q.v.) 
or Archiannelida, the Polychaeta containing the marine worms, 
the Oligochaeta or terrestrial and fresh-water annelids (see 
Earthworm), the Hirudinea or leeches (see Leech), and a small 
group of parasitic worms, the Myzostomida (g.v,)* 

The distinctive characters of the class Chaetopoda as a whole 
are partly embodied in the name. They possess (save for ce^in 
Archiannelida, most Hirudinea, and other ver>^ rare exceptions) 
setae or chaetac implanted in epidermal pits. The setae are 
implanted metamerically in accordance with the metamerism 
of the body, which consists of a prostomium followed by a number 
of segments. The number of segments in an individual is fre- 
quently more or less definite. The anterior end of body alw^'" 
shows some ** cephalization.” The internal organs are 
repeated metamerically, in correspondence with the 
metamerism. Thus the body cavity is dmded into^f.j|jk^' 
of chambers by transverse septa ; and even among ^ ^ 
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where this condition is usually not to be observed, there is 
embryological evidence that the existing state of affairs is derived 
from this. Commonly the nephridia are strictly paired a single 
pair to each segment, while the branches of the blood vascular 
system are similarly metameric. The alimentary canal is nearly 
always a straight tube running from the mouth, which is sur- 
rounded by the first segment of the body and overhung by the 
prostomium,to the anus, which is theneithersurroundedby thelast 
segment of the body or opens dorsally a little way in front of this. 

The Class as a Whole. — ^'Fhe Chaetopoda arc with but few 
exceptions (Myzostomida in part, Siernaspis) elongated worms, 
flattened or, more usually, cylindrical, and bilaterally sym- 
metrical. The body consists of a number of exactly similar 
or closely similar segments, which are never fused and meta- 
morphosed, as in the Arthropoda, to form specialized regions 
of the body. It is, however, always possible to recognize a 
head, which consists at least of the peristomial segment with a 
forward projection of the same, the prostomium. A thorax also 
is .sometimes to be distinguished from an abdomen. Where 
locomotive appendages (the parapodia of the Polychaeta) exist, 
they are never jointed, as always in the Arthropoda ; nor are 
they modified anteriorly to form jaws, as in that group. 

I'hc prostomium overhangs the mouth, and is often of considerable 
size and, as a rule, quite distinct from the segment following, being 



Fig. I. — A, side view of the head region of Nereis culirifera ; 

B, dorsal view of the same. 

F, Eye. pi, Prostomial palp. 

Mouth. pp, Parapodium. 

d,c. Dorsal cirrus. pr, Prostomium. 

per, Peristomium, probably equal pr.t, Prostomial tentacle, 

to two segments, t.s, 'J’runk segment. 

Peristomial cirri. v.c, Ventral cirrus. 

separated by an external groove, and containing, at least temporarily, 
the brain, which always arises there. Its cavity also is at first 
independent of the coelom though later invaded by the latter. In 
any case the cavity of the prostomium is single, and not formed, 
as is the cavity of the segments of the body, by paired coelomic 
chambers. It has, however, been alleged that this cavity is formed 
by a pair of mesoblastic somites (N. Klcinenberg), in which case there 
is more reason for favouring the view that would assign an equality 
l>etwecn the prostomium and the (in that case) other segments of the 
body. The peculiar prostomium of Tomopteris is described below. 
The body wall of the Chaetopoda consists of a “ dermo-muscular ” 
tube which is separated from the gut by the coelom and its peritoneal 
walls, except in most leeches. A single layer of epidermic cells, some 
of which are glandular, forms the outer layer. Rarely are these 
ciliated, and then only in limited tracts. They secrete a cuticle 
which never approaches in thickness the often calcified cuticle of 
Arthropods. Below this is a circular, and below that again a longi- 
tudinal, layer of muscle fibres. These muscles are not striated, as 
th<^ are in the Arthropoda. 

Setae. — These chitinous, rod-like, rarely squat and then hook-like 
structures arc found in tfie majority of the Chaetopoda, being ab.sent 
only in certain Archiannelida, most leeches, and a very few Oligo- 
chaeta. They exist in the Brachiopoda (which are probably hot 
unrelated to the Chaetopoda), but otherwise are absolutely distinctive 
of the Chaotopods. The setae are invariably formed each within 
epidermic cell, and they arc sheathed in involutions of the epider- 
Their sh^me and size varies greatly and Ls often of use in 
classi?\cation. The setae are organs of locomotion, though their 
large si/a* and occasionally jagged edges in some of the Polychaeta 
surest ai\ aggressive function. They are disposed in two groups on 
either side, corresponding in the Polychaeta to the parapodia ; 
the two buntW.s are commonly reduced among the earthworms to 
two paird of seva.e or even to a single seta. On the other hand, ih 


certain Poljrchaeta the bundles of setae are so extensive that they 
nearly form a complete circle surrounding the body ; and in the 
Oligochaet genus Perichaeta Pheretima), and some allies, there 
is actually a complete circle of setae in each segment broken only by 
minute gaps, one dorsal, the other ventral. 

Coelam.-^ThQ Chaetopoda are characterized by a spacious coelom, 
which is divided into a series of chambers in accordance with the 
general metamerism of the body. This is tlic typical arrangement, 
which is exhibited in the majority of the Polychaeta and Oligo- 
chaeta ; in these the successive chambers of the coelom are separated 
by the intcrsegmental septa, sheets of muscle fibres extending from 
the body wall to the gut and thus forming partitions across the body. 
The succe.ssive cavities are not, however, completely closed from 
each other ; there is some communication between adjoining seg- 
ments, and the septa are sometimes deficient here and there. Thus 
in the Chaetopoda the perivisceral cavity is coelomic; in this 
respect the group contrasts with the Arthropoda and Molluscs, 
where the perivisceral cavity is, mainly at least, part of the vascular 
or haemal system, and agrees with the Vertebrata. The coelom is 
lined throughout by cells, which upon the intestine become large 
and loaded with excretory granules, and are known as chloragogen 
colls. Several forms of cells float freely in the fluid of the coelom. 
In another sense also the coelom is not a closed cavity, for it com- 
municates in several ways with the external medium. Thus, among 
the Oligochaet a there are often a series of dorsal pores, or a single 
head pore, present also among the Polychaeta (in Ammochares). 
In tlyse and other Chaotopods the coelom is also put into indirect 
relations with the outside world by the nephridia and by the gonad 
ducts. In these features, and in the fact that the gonads are local 
proliferations of the coelomic epithelium, which have undergone no 
further changes in the sim])ler forms, the coelom of this group shows 
in a particularly clear fashion the general characters of the coelom 
in the higher Metazoa. It has been indeed largely u]ion the con- 
ditions characterizing the Chaetopoda that the conception of the 
coelom in the Coelombcoela has been based. 

Among the simpler Chaetopoda the coelom retains the character 
of a series of paired chambers, showing the above relations to the 
exterior and to the gonads, There are, however, further com- 
]dications in some forms. Esj)ecially are these to be seen in the 
more modified Oligochaeta and in the much more modified Hirudinea. 
In the Polychaeta, which are to be regarded as structurally simpler 
forms than the two groups just referred to. there is but little sub- 
division of the coelom of the segments, indeed a tendency in the 
reverse direction, owing to the suppression of .septa. Among the 
Oligochaeta the dorsal vessel in Dinodrilus and Megascolides is 
enclosed in a separate coelomic chamber which may or may not 
communicate with the main coelomic cavity. To this pericardial 
coelom is frequently added a gonocoel enclosing the gonads and the 
funnels of their ducts. This condition is more fully dealt with below 
in the description of the Oligochaeta. The division and, indeed, 
partial suppre.ssion of the coelom culminates in the leeches, which 
m this, as in some other respects, are the most modified of Annelids. 

Nervous Svstem . — In all Chaetopods this system consists of 
cerebral ganglia connected by a circumoesophagoal commissure 
with a ventral ganglionated cord. The plan ol the central nervous 
.system is therefore thatof the Arthropoda. Among the .Archiannelida, 
in Aeolosoma and some Polychaetes, the w'holc ce*nlral nervous sy.stem 
remains imbedded in the epidermis. In others, it lies in thf? coelom, 
often surrounded by a .special and occasionally rather thick sheath. 
The cerebral ganglia constitute an archicerebrum for the mo.st part, 
there being no evidence that, as in the Arthropoda, a movement 
forw'ard of post-oral ganglia has taken place. In the leeches, however, 
there seems to be the commencement of the formation of a syii- 
cerebrum. In the latter, the segmentally arranged ganglia are more 
sharply marked off from the connectives than in other Chaetopoda, 
where nerve cells exist along the whole ventral chain, though more 
numerous in segmentally di.spo.sed swellings. 

Vascular System . — In addition to the coelom, another sy.stem of 
finid-holding spaces Hes between the body wall and the gut in the 
Chaetopoda. This is the vascular or haemal system (formerly and 
unnecessarily termed pseudhaemal) . With a few exceptions among 
the Polychaeta the vascular system is always present among the 
Chaetopoda, and always consists of a system of vessels with definite 
walls, which rarely communicate with the coelom. It is in fact 
typicallv a closed system. The larger trunks open into each other 
cither directly by cross branches, or a capillary .system is formed. 
There are no lacunar blood spaces with ill-defined or ab.sent walls 
except for a sinus surrounding the inte.stine, which is at least fre- 
quently present. The principal trunks consist of a dorsal vessel 
lying above the gut, and a ventral vessel below the gut but above the 
nervous cord. These two ve.ssels in the Oligochaeta are united in 
the anterior region of the body by a smaller or greater number of 
branches which surround the oesophagus and are, some of them at 
least, contractile and in that case wider than the rest. The dorsal 
vessel also c9mmunicates with the ventral ves.sel indirectly by the 
intestinal sinus, which gives off branches to both the longitudinal 
trunks, and by tegc'mentary vessels and capillaries which supply the 
skin and the nephridia. In the smaller and .simpler forms the 
capillary networks are much reduced, but the dorsal and ventral 
vessels are usually present. The former, however, is frequently 
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developed only in the anterior region of the body where it emerges 
from the pen-intestinal blood sinus. On the other hand, additional 
longitudinal trunks are sometimes developed, the chief one of which 
IS a supra-intcstinal vessel lying below the dorsal vessel and closely 
adherent to the walls of the oesophagus in which region it appears. 
The capillancs sometimes (in many leeches and Oligochaeta extend 
into the epidermis itself. Usually they do not extend outwards of 
the muscular layers of the body wall. The main trunks of the 
vascular system often possess valves at the origin of branches which 
regulate the direction of the blood flow. Among many Oligochaeta 
the dorsal blood vessel is partly or entirely a double tube, which is 
a retention of a character shown by F. Vezhdovsk^p* to exist in the 
embryo of certain forms. The blood in the Chaetopoda consists 
of a plasma in which float a few corimscles. The plasma is coloured 
re(I by haemoglobin *, it is sometimes (in Suheita and a few other 
Polychaeta) green, which tint is due to another respiratory pigment. 

J he plasma may be pink (Magetona) or yellow {Aphrodite) in which 
cases the cokuir is owing to anotlier ])igment. In Aeolosonta it is 
usually colourless. The vascular system is in the majoritv of 
C haetopotls a closed system. Jl has been a.sserted (and denied) that 
the cellular rod which is known as the " Heart-body" {llerzkdrper), 
and is to be found in the dorsal vt*sscl of many Oligochaeta and 
l*<)lychaeta, is formed of cells which are continuous with the chlora- 
gogen cells, thus implying the existence of apertures of communica- 
tion with the coelom. The statement has been often made and 
denied, but it now seems to have been placed on a firm basis (H. S. 
Goodrich), that among the llirudinea the coelom, which is largi‘ly 
broken up into narrow tubes, may be confluent with the tubes of 
the vascular system. This state of affairs has no antecedent im- 
]>robahili^ about it, since in the Vertebrata the coelom is unquestion- 
ably confluent with the haemal system through the lymphatic 
vessels. Finally, there are certain Polychaeta, e.g. the Capitellidae^ 
in which the vascular system has vanished altogether, leaving a 
coelom containing haemoglobin - impregnated corpuscles. It has 
been suggested (F. Ray Lankester) that this condition has been 
arrivetl at through some such intermediate stage as that offered by 
Polychaet Magelana. In this worm the ventral blootl-vessel is so 
swollen as to occupy nearly tlie whole of the available coelom. 
Carry the process but a little farther and the coelom disappears and 
its ]dace is taken by a blood space or haemocot‘1. It has been held 
that tile condition shown in certain leeches tend to prove that the 
coelom and haemocoel are primitively one series c»f spaces which 
have been gradually differentiated. The facts of development, 
however, prove their distinctness, though those same facts do not 
speak clearly as to the true nature of the blood system. One view 
of the origin of the latter (largely based upon observations upon the 
development of Polvgordius) sees in the blood system a persistent 
hlastocoel. F. Vezhdovsky has lately seen reasons for regarding 
the blood system as originating entirely from the hypoblast by the 
secretion of fluid, the blood, from particular intestinal cell.s and the 
consetpient formation of spaces through pressure, which become 
lined with these cells. 

Nephridia and Coehmoducts . — The name " Nephridium " was 
originally given by Sir 1£. Ray Lankester to the members of a scries 
of tubes, proved in some ca.ses to be excretory in nature, which 
exist typically to the number of a single pair in most of the segments 
of the Chaetopod body, and open eacli by a ciliated orifice into the 
coelom on the one hand, and by a i>ore on to the exterior of the 
body on the other. In its earlier conception, this view embracc*d 
as homologous organs (sc» far as the present group is concerned) not 
only the nephridia of Oligochaeta and Hirudinea, which are obviou.sly 
closely similar, but the wide tubes with an intercellular lumen and 
large funnels of certain Polychaeta, and (though with less assurance) 
the gonad ducts in Oligochaeta and Hirudinea. The function of 
nitrogenous excretion was not therefore a nece.ssary part of the 
view — though it may be pointed out that there are grounds for 
believing that the gonad ducts are to some extent ahso organs of 
excretion (see below). Later, the investigations of E, Meyer and | 
E. S. Goodrich, endorsed by l.rankester, led to the opinion that under 
the general morphological conception of " nephridium " were 
included two di.stinct sets of organs, viz. nephridia and coelomo- j 
ducts. The former (represented by, c,g. the " segmental organs ’* 
of I.umbricus) have been a.sserted to be " ultimately, though not 
always, actually traceable to the ectoderm " ; the latter (repre- 
sented by, e.g. the oviduct of Lumbvicus) are parts of the coelomic 
wil itself, which have grown out to the exterior. The nephridia, in 
fact, on this view, are ectodermic ingrowths^ the coelomoducts coelomic 
outgrowths. The cavity of the former has nothing to do with coelom. 
The cavity of the latter is coelom. 

The embryological facts upon which this view has been based, 
however, have been differently interjireted. According to C. O. 
Whitman the entire ncnhridial system (in the leech Clepsine) is 
formed by the differentiation of a continuous epiblastic band on 
each side. The exact opposite is maintained by R. S. Bergh (for 
Ltimhricus and Criodrilus), whose figures show a derivation of the 
entire nephridium from mosoblast, and an absence of any connexion 
between successive nephridia by any continuous band, epiblastic 
or mesoblastic. A midway position is taken up by Wilson, who 
asserts the mesoblastic formation of the funnel, but also asserts 
the presence of a continuous band of epiblast from which certainly 


the terminal vesicle of the nephridium, and doubtfully the glandular 
part of the tube is derived. Vezhdovsky's figures of Rhynchelmis 
agree with those of Bergh in showing the backward growth of the 
nephridium from the funnel coll. There are thus substontial reasons 
for believing that the nephridium grows backwards from a funnel 
as does the coelomoduct. It is therefore by no means certain that 
.*K> profound a difference embryologically can be asserted to exist 
between the excretory nephridia and the ducts leading from the 
coelom to the exterior, which are usually associated with the ex- 
trusion of the genital products among the Chaetopoda. 

There are, however, anatomical and histological differences to be 
seen at any rate at the extremes between the undoubted nephridia 
of Goodrich, Meyer and Lankc.ster, and the coelomoducts of the same 
author**. 

r. Nephridia . — Excretory organs which are undisputed nephridia 
are practically universal among the Oligochaeta, Hirudinea and 
Archiannelida, and occur in many Polychaeta. Their total absence 
has been asserted definitely only in Paranais littoralis. Usually these 



Fig. 2 (from Goodrich). 


A, Diagram of the nephridium 

of Nereis diversicolor, 

B, Diagram of the nei>hridium of 

Alciope, into which opens the 
large genital funnel (coelo- 
mostome) . 

C, Small portion of the nephri- 

dium of Glycera siphono- 
stoma, showing the canal cut 
through, and the solenocytes 
on the outer surface. 

J), Optical section of a branch of 


the nephridium of Nepkthys 
scolopendr aides, 
c.s, Cut surface. 

Coelomostome. 

/, Flagellum. 
g.f. Genital funnel. 

«, Neck of solenocvte. 
n.c, Nephridial canal. 

«./>, Nephridiopore. 
nstf Nephridiostome. 
nUj Nucleus of solenocyte. 

s, Solenocytes. 

t, Tube. 


organs are present to the number of a single pair per somite, and arc 
commonly present in the majority of the segments of the body, 
failing often among the Oligocliaeta in a varying number of the 
anterior segments. They ore considerably reduced in number in 
certain Polychaeta. Essentially, a nephridium is a tube, generally very 
long and much folded upon itself, composed of a string of cells placed 
end to end in which the continuous lumen is excavated. Such cells 
are termed " drain pipe " cells. Frequently the lumen is branched 
and may form a complicated anastomosing network in these cells. 
Externally, the nephridium opens by a straight part of the tube, 
which is often very wide, and here the intracellular lumen becomes 
intercellular. Rarely the nephridium does not communicate witR 
the coelom ; in such cases the nephridium ends in a single cell, like 
the " flame cell " of a Platvhelminth worm, in which there is a lumen 
blacked at the coelomic end by a tuft of fine cilia projecting into the 
lumen. This is so with Aeolosoma (Vezhdovsk^, The condition 
is interesting as a persistence of the conditions obtaining in th** 
provisional nephridia of e.g. Rhynchelmis^ which afterwards beco^ 
by an enlargement and opening up of the funnel the perm?'’- 
nephridia of the adult worm. In some Pblychaets («.g. 
see fig. 2 ) there are many of these flame cells to a single 
which Me specialized in form, and have ^en termed 
(Goodrich) . They are repeated in Polygordius^ and ' 
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to be compared with similarly -placed cells in the nephridia of 
Amphioxus. 

More usuallj', and indeed in nearly every other case among tlie 
Oligochueta and Hirudinea, the coelomic aperture of the nejdirjdium 
consists of several cells, ciliated like the ncphridium itself for a greater 
or less extent, forming a tunnel. The funnel varies greatly in size 
and number ol its component cells. There are so many differences 
of detail that no hue can be drawn between the one-celled funnel 
of Aeolosoma and the extraordinaj'ily large and folded funnel of the 
po.sterior ncjihridia in the Oligochaete 7'hamnodrtiui, In the last- 
mentioned worm the funnels of the anterior nephridia are small and 
but few celled; it is only the nephridia in and beliind the 17th 
segment of the body wliicli arc particularly large and with a sinuous 
margin, which recall the funnels of the jvnuid ducts {i.e. coelomo- 
ducls). 

Among the Polychaeta the neplnijliuin of Nereis (see fig. 2) is like 
that of the Oligochaeta and Hirudmca in that the coiled glandular 
tube has an intracellular duct which is ciliatetl in the same way m 
parts. The I’olyi liai'la, however, iire.seni us with another form 
of ncphridium st'cn, lor examjde, in Arenuola, where :i large funnel 
leads into a short and wide excretory tubv whose lumen is inter- 
cellular. Tn the young stages of this worm which have been in- 
vestigated by W. B. Ren ham, the tube, though smaller, and with a 
but little jiroiiounced lunnel, lias still an intercellular duct. That 
these organs in Polychaeta serve for the removal of the generative 
products to the exterior is provtsl not only by the correspondence 
ill number to them ol the gonad.s, but by actual observation of the 
generative products in transit. Thi-. fortn of nephridia lead.s to the 
shorter Init t‘.ssentially similar ot -ans in the Polychaete Sternaspis, 
ami to those of the T'chiuroidea (g.r ) and of the Gephyrea (f/.j'.). 

Though the ])aired arrangement of the iie])hridia is the prevalent 
one in the (‘haelopoda, there are many examples, among the Oligo- 
chaeta. of s])ei les and genera in which lliete <ue .several, even many, 
ir.'jdiridia in each segment of the body, which tuay or may not be 
coTiTK'cted among themselves, but have in any case .separate orifices 
on to the exterioi . 

2. Coelomoduils . — In this category are included (by Goodric li 
and Laukester) the gonad ducts of the Oligochaeta, certain luimels 
witlumt any aperture to the exterior that have been detected in 
AVi7’/a, ttc., luimel.s with wide and short ducts attached to nephridia 
in other Polychaeta, gonad ducts in tlie ( apilfllulue, the gonad 
ducts of the leeches In all these cases we have a duct whit li has 
a usually wide, always intercellular, lumen, generally, if not 
alway -, ciliaied, whith opens directly’ into tlie coelom on the one 
hand and on to the exterior of the body on the other. These char- 
acters arc jilaiii in all the ca.scs cited, excepting onh’ the leeches 
which will be considered sefiarately. 

Theic is not a great deal of tliffereiKe betw’een most of tht*.se 
.struct iire.s and true nephridia. J 1 is not clear, for example, to which 
category it is necessary to reler the excretory’ organs of Aroiniola^ 
Ol ]*ulyvoc. Both series ol organs consist essentially of a ciliated 
tube leading from the coelom to the exterior. Both scries of organs 
grow iKick rentrifugally’ from the funnel. In both the cavity origin- 
ally or immediately continuous with the coelom appeal’s first in the 
funnel and grows backwards. In some cases, e,.^, oviduet.s of Oligo- 
cliiK’ta, b]ierm ducts ol Phreor\>ctes^ the coelomoducts occupy, like 
the nephridia, two .segments, the funnel opening into that in front 
of the .segment which carries the external pore. It is by no means 
certain tliat a hard and fa.sl line can be drawn between intra- and 
in tercellular lumina. Finally, in function there are some pointsof like- 
ness. The gonad ducts of Lumbnvus, Ac., must perform one function 
of nephridia ; they minst convey to the exterior some of the coelomic 
fluid wdtli its disintegrated products of waste. There is no possi- 
bility that sperm and ova can escape by these tubes not in company 
with coelomic fluid. In the case of many Oligochaeta where there 
is no vascular netw'ork surrounding the nephridium, this function 
must be the chief one of tho.se glands, the more elaborate process 
of excretion taking place in tlie case of nephridia surrounded by a 
rich plexus of blood capillaries. A consiaeration of the mode of 
development and appearance of the coelomoducts that have tbu.s 
far been enumerated (wdth the possible exception of those of the 
leeches) seems to show 'that there is a distinct though varying relation 
between them and the nephridia. It has been .shown that in Tubifex^ 
and s^me other aquatic Oligochaeta, the genital segments are at first 
provi(lc*d with nephridia, and that these disappear on the appearance 
of the generative ducts, which are coelomoducts. In Lumbricus 
the connexion is a little closer ; the funnel of the nephridium, in the 
segments in which the funnels of the gonad ducts are to b<‘ developed, 
persists and is continuous w’ith the gonad duct funnels on -^heir first 
appearance. In the development of the Acanthodrilid earthworm 
Oefochaetus (F. P,. Beddard) the funnels of the pronephridia disappear 
except in the genital segments, where they seem to be actuallv 

verted into the genital funnels. At the least there i.s no douM 
the genital funnels are developed precisely w’here the nephridial 
lumiju formerly existc^d. If the genital funnels are not whoUv or 
nephridial funnels they have replaced them, 
fu segments of Eudrilus the nephridia are present, but 

tne lOTneis have not been found though they are obvious in other 
segm^ts. genital funnels have either replaced or 

been formed , out of nephridial funnels. In Haplotaxis 


(VV. B. Benham) the sperm ducts are hardly to be distinguished from 
nephridia ; they are sinuous tubes with an intra-cellular duct. But 
the funnel is large and tlius differs from the JunneLs of the nephridia 
ill adjoining segments. Here again the nephridial funnel seems to 
liave been converted into or certainly replaced by a secondarily 
developed funnel. 'I his example is similar to cases among the I’oly- 
chaeta where a true nopiiridium is provided with a hu'ge lunnel, a 
coelomostome, according to the nomenclature of Lankester. The 
whole organ, having, as is thought but not known, this double origin, 
is termed a nephruinixium. 'ihe variou.s lacts, however, seem to be 
.susceptible of another interpietation. It may be pointed out that 
the several e.xamples descrilsed recall a phenomenon which is not 
uncommon and is W’ell known to unaton i.sis. ") Jiat is the replace- 
nient of an organ by, sometimes cc)ii]>lccl with its jiartial conversion 
into, a similar or slightly clillerent organ j erformlng the same or an 
analogous function. I’hus tlie •jiostcaval vein ol the higher verte- 
brata is partly a new structure allogether. and is jiartly formed out 
of the pre-existing posterior c animals, 'i he more complete replace- 
ments, such as the nephridia oi the genital segment oi ’luhitex by 
a sulcsequently formed genital duct, may be compared with the 
.succession of the nesonephrcis to the jiroiiej^hros in vertebrates, and 
of the metanephros to the meson ejihros in the higher vertebrates. 
It might be well to term the.se .structures, mostly serving a.s gonad 
ducts, which have an undoubted resemblance to ne]>hridia, and lor 
the most jiort an undoubted connexion with nephridia, ” JS’ephro- 
ditiia." to distingiii.sJi them from anothei category 01 " ducts “ 
which are communications between the coelcnn and the exterior, 
rind which have no relation whatever to m^phridia or to the organs 
lust discus.sed For these latter, the term coelomoclucis might 
well be reserved. To this category belong certain sacs and jiouchcs 
111 many, perliaps most, genera of the Oligochaeta family, Eudnlidae, 
and po.ssibly the gonad ducts in the Hirudinea. As an c.\atnj»le of 
tlu* former it has been shc'ivvn (Beddard) that a large; median sac in 
J.vhiodrt/us is at first freely open to the coeiom. that it la lei liecomes 
shut oil Irom the same, that it then acquires an external orifice, and, 
finally, that it enclo.se.s the ovary or ovaries, between which and the 
exterior a passage Is thus ellected. To this category will belong the 
oviducts in I'cleostuan fishes and probably the gonad ducts in several 
groups of invertebrates. 

Polychaeta. — Thi.s group may be thus defined and the 
definition contrasted and compared w-ith tliose of the other 
divisions of the Chaetopoda. Setae always present and often 
very large, much varied in form and very numerous, borne by 
the dorsal and ventral parapodia (when present). Ihe pros- 
lomium and the segments generally often bear processes .sensory 
and hraiK’bial. Eyes often present and comparatively com- 
plicated in structure. Clitellum not present as a definile organ, 
as in Oligochaeta. 'fhe anus is mostly terminal, and there are 
no anterior and posterior suckers. Nervous system often 
imbedded in the epidermis. Vascular system generally present 
forming a closed system of tubes. Alimentar)’ canal rarely 
coiled, occasionally with glands which are simple caeca and 
sometimes serve as air reservoirs ; jaws often present and an 
eversible pharynx. Nephridia sometimes of the type of those 
of the Oligochaeta ; in other cases short, wide tubes w'ith a large 
funnel serving also entirely or in part as gonad ducts. Fre- 
quently reduced in number of pairs ; rarely (Capitellidae) more 
than one pair per segment. Gonads not so restricted in position 
as in Oligochaets, and often mure abundant ; the individuals 
usually unisexual. No specialized system of spemiathecae, 
.sperm reservoirs, and copiilatory apparatus, as in Oligochaeta ; 
development generally through a larval form ; reproduction by 
budding also occurs. Marine (rarely fresh-water) in habit. 

The l^olychaeta contrast with tlie Oligochaeta by the great 
variety of outward form and by the frequency of specialization 
of different regions of the body. The head is always recognizable 
and much more con.spicuous than in other Chaetopoda. As in 
the Oligochaeta the ptiristomial segment is often without setae ; 
but this character is not by any means so constant as in the 
Oligochaeta. The prostomium bears often processes, both 
dorsal and ventral, which in the Sabellids are split into the circle 
of branchial plumes, which surround or nearly surround the 
mouth in those tube-dwelling Annelids. Tomopieris is remark- 
able for the fact that the hammer -shaped prostomium has paired 
ventral processes each with a single seta. It is held, however, 
that these are a pair of parapodia which have shifted forwards. 
The presence of parapodia distinguish this from other groups 
of Chaetopoda. Typically, the parapodiiim consists of two 
processes of the body on each side, each of which bears a bundle 
of setae ; these two divisions of the limb ” are termed 
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Fig. 3. — a, Bristle of Pionosyllis 
Malm^rcm ; h, Hook of Terebella, 


respectively notopodium and neuropodium. The notopodium may 
be rudimentary or absent and the entire parapodium reduced to 
the merest ridge or even completely unrepresented. Naturally, 
it is among the free living forms that the parapodium is best 
developed, and least developed among the tubicolous 
Polychaeta. To each division of the parapodium 
belongs typically a long tentacle, the cirrus, which 
may be defective upon one or other of the noto- 
podium or neuropodium, and may be developed into 
an arborescent gill or into a flat scale -like process, 
the elytron (in Polynoe, &c.). There are other gills 
developed in addition to those which represent the 
cirri. 

Setae . — The setae of the Polychaeta are disposed in 
two bundles in many genera, but in only one bundle in 
such forms as have no notopodium {e.q. Syltis). In 
some genera the setae are in vertical rows, and in certain 
Capitellidae those rows so 
nearly meet that an arrange- 
ment occurs reminiscent of 


the continuous circle of .setae 
in the jierichaetous Oligo- 
chaeta. The setae vary m uch 
m form and are often longer 
and stronger than in the Oligo- 
chaetes. Jointed setae and 
very short hooks or “ uncini 
(see fig. 3) are among the most 
remarkable forms. Simple 
bifid setae, such as tho.se of 
Oligochaetes, are also pre.sent 
in certain forms. 

Among the burrowing and 
tubicolous forms it is not uncommon for the body to be distinguish- 
able into two or more regions; a “ thorax,” for example, is sharjily 
marked off fium an ” abdomen ” in the Sabellids. In these forms 
the bundles of setae are either capilliform or uncinate, and the dor.sal 
.setae of tli<* thorax are like the ventral setae of the abdomen. It is 
a remaikable and newly-ascertained fact that in regeneration (in 
T*iitamtUa) the thorax is not n'placed by the growth of uninjured 
thoracic segment.s ; but that the anterior segments of the abdomen 
take on the same characters, the setae dropping out and being 
replaced in accordance with the plan of the setae in the thorax of 
uninjured worms. Among the Oligochaeta the sexually malum 
worm is distinguished irom the immature worm by the clitellum 
and by the development of genital setae. Among the Polvchaeta 
the sexual worm is ofb*n more marked from the asexual form, so 
much SI) that those latter have been idaced in different species or 
even genera. The alteration in form does not only affect structures 
used in generation ; but the form of the parapodia, &c., alter. 
There arc even dimorphic forms among the Syllids where the .sexes 
are, as in many Polychaets, .separate. 

Nvphridiu . — The nephridia of the Polychaeta have been generally 
dealt with above in consiilering the nephridial system of the Chaeto- 
])oda as ti whole. They contrast with those of the Oligochaeta and 
Hiruclinea by reason of their freciuently close association with the 
gonads, the same oigan sometimes serving the two functions of 
excretion and conveyance of the ova and spermatozoa out of the 
body. On the hypothesis tliat such a form as ptnophilus (see 
Hajilodrili) has preserved the characters of the j^rimitive Chaelopod 
mure nearly than any existing Polychaet or Oligochaet, it is clear 
that the nephridia in the Oligochaeta have preserved the original 
features of those organs more nearly than most Polychaeta. 'I'hus 
Nereis among the latter worms, from the resemblance which its 
i xcretory system bears to that of the Oligochaeta, may be made the 
starting-point of a series. In this worm the ])aired nephridia exi.st 
in most of the segments of the body, and their form (.see fig. 2) is much 
like that of the nephridia in the Emhvtraeidac, TTie funnel, which 
is not large, appears to open, as a rule at least, into the segment in 
Iront of that which bears the external orifice.. Quite independent 
c'f these are certain large dorsally situate funnel-like folds of the 
coelomic epithelium, ciliated, but of which no duct lias been dis- 
covered leading to the exterior. It is possible that we have here 
gonad ducts distinct from nephridia which at the time of sexual 
maturity do open on to the exterior. 

In Polynoe the nepliridia are short tubes with a slightly folded 
funnel whose lumen is intercellular, and this intercellular lumen 
is characteristic of the Polychaetes as contrasted with leeches and 
Oligochaetes. Among the Tcrebelloidea there is a rem^kable 
differentiation of the nephridia into two series. One set lies in front 
of the diaphragm, wdiich is the most anterior and complete septum, 
the rest having disappeared or being much less developed. The 
anterior nephridia, of which there are one to three pairs, contrast 
wdth the posterior scries by their small funnels and large size, the 
posterior nephridia having a large funnel followed by a short tube. 
In ChaetoMone setosa the anterior nephridia occupy five segments. 
'Fhere is usually a gap between the two series, several segments being 


without nephridia. It seems that the posterior nephridia are mainly 
gonad ducts, and the gonads are developed m close as.sociation with 
me funnels. The same arrangement is found in some other Poly- 
chactes ; for instance, in Sabellaria there is a single pair of large 
anterior nephridia, which open by a common pore, followed after an 
interval by large-funnelled and short nephridia. This differentiation 
is not, however, peculiar to the Polychaetes ; for in several OJigo- 
chaetes the anterior nephridia are of large size, and opening as they 
do into the buccal cavity clearly play a different function to those 
which follow. In Thamnodrilus^ a.s ha.s been pointed out, there are 
^o series of nephridia which resemble those of the Tcrebelloidea 
in the different .sizes of their funnels. In Lattice couchilega the 
po.sterior series of nephridia arc connected by a thick longitudinal 
duct, which seems to be .seen in its most reduced form in Owenia, 
where a duct on each side runs in the epidermis, being in parts a 
groove, and receives one short tubular nephridiiim only and occupies 
only one segment. This connexion ol succes.sive nepliridia (in 
Lattice) ha.s its counterpart in Allolobophora, Lybiodrilus^ and 
apparently in the Lnmbriculids Trlruscolex and Stylvscolex^ among 
the Oligochaeta. Among the Capitcllidai\ which in several respects 
resemble the Oligochaeta, wide and short gonad ducts coexist in 
the same segments with nephridia, the latter being narrower and 
longer. It is noteworthy that in this family only among the Poly- 
chaeta the nephridia are not restricted to a single jiair in each .seg- 
ment ; so that the older view that the gonad ducts are meta- 
morphosed nephridia is not at variance with the anatomical facts 
which have been just stated. 

Alimentary Canal. — 'J'he alimentary canal of 1 ’olyciiaetes is usually 
a straight tube running from tlie anterior mouth to tlie Yiosterior 
anus. Bui in some forms, e.g. Sternaspis, the gut is coiled. In others, 
again, e.g. Cobangia, the anus is anterior and ventral. A gizzard it; 
present in a few forms. The buccal cavity is sometimes armed with 
jaws. The oesojiliagus is provided often with cat-ca which in Syllids 
and Hesiouidae luivc been found to contain air, and possibly therefore 
jK'i'form 11)0 lunctioii of the fish’s air-bladder. In other T*olychaotes 
one or more pairs of similar outgrowths are glandular. The intestine 
is provided with numerous branched caeca in A phrodite. 

Reproduction.— As, is the case with the Oligochaeta, the Poly- 
cliaetu furnish cxami)les of sj>ecie.s which multiply asexually by 

budding. There is 
a further resem- 
blance between the 
two orders of Chae- 
toyioda in that this 
biidding is not a 
general pheno- 
menon, but con- 
fined to a few forms 
only. Budding, in 
fact, among the 
Polychaetes is 
limited to the 
Syllidae. In 
the Oligochaetes 
it is only the 
families Aeoloso- 
matidae and Nai- 
didae that show 
the same phenomenon. It has been men- 
tioned that in the Nereids a sexual form 
occurs which differs structurally from the 
asexual worms, and was originally placed in 
a .separate genus, Heteronereis ; hence the 
name " Heteronereid ” for the sexual worm. 
In Syllis there is also a ** Heterosyllid ” form 
in which the gonads are limited to a posterior 
region of the body which is further marked 
off from the anterior non-sexual segments 
by the oak-like setae. In some Syllids this 
posterior region separates off from the rest, 
producing a new head ; thus a process of 
fission occurs which has been termed schizo- 
gamy. A similar life history distinguishes 
certain Sabellid worms, e.g. Filigrana. Among 
the Syllids this simple state of affairs is 
further complicated. In Autolytus there is, 
to begin with, a conversion of the posterior 
half of the body to form a sexual zooid. But 
before this separates off a number ol other 
■Prr .4 -ZjiojivrkMui formed from a zone of budding 

infracia Kr ^ After appears between the two first-form^ 

individuals. Ultimately, a chain of sexual 
® zooids is thus formed. A given stock only 

produces zooids of one sex. In Mytianida there is a further 
development of this process. The conversion of the posterior 
end 0/ the simple individual into a sexual region is mspen*?’ 
with ; but from a preanal budding segment a senes of sexu^ 
are produced. The well-known SylUd, discovered during the 
of the Challenger,” shows a modification of this form 
Here, however, the buds are lateral, though produced fron' 
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zone, and they themselves produce other buds, so that a ramilying 
colony is created. 

Quite recently, another mode of budding has been described in 
Tfypanosyllis gemmipara, where a crowd of some fifty buds arising 
symmetrically are produced at the tail end of the worm. In some 
Syllids, such as Pionosyllis gestans, the ova are attached to the body 



Fig. 5.— a, Autolyiua (rafter Mensch) with numerous buds. B. 
Portioiruf a colony of Syllia tamosa (from M*Intosh). b.z, Budding 
zone ; p, anterior region ol the parent worm ; 1-5. buds. 

of the parent in a regular line, and develop in situ ; this process, 
which has been attributed to budding, is an “ external gestation." 
and occurs in a number of species. 

As is very frec|uently the ca.se with marine forms, as compared 
with their fresh-water and terrestrial allies, the Polychaeta differ 
from the Oligochaeta and Hirudinea in possessing a free living 



Fig. 6.— a, Side view of the larva of Lopadorhynchm (from Kleinen- 
borg), showing the developing trunk region. B, Side view of the 
trochophore larva of Eupomatus uncinatus (from Hatschek). 


A, Anus. 

E, Eye. 

M, Mouth. 
ap. Apical organ. 
h, “ Head kidney." 
1, Intestine. 


mCt Mesoblast. 
fHS, Larv al muscle. 
o, Oiocy^t. 
ppt Parapodium. 
pf, Praeoral ciliated ring, or 
prototroch. 


larval form hatched at an early stage in development. 

This larva is the Trochosphere larva, and typically (as it is 

hftd) is an egg-sHb^d larva with two h.mds of cilia, one preoral and 
uostoral, witn an apical nervous plate surmounted by a tuft of 
longer cilia, and with a simple bent alimentary canal, with lateral 
mouth .\nd posterior anus, between which and the ectoderm is a 
spacious cavity (blifetocoel) traversed by muscular strands and often 
containing a farval kidney. The segmentation is of the mesoblast 


to begin with, and appears later behind the mouth, the part antenor 
to this bccommg the prostomium of the adult. The chief modi- 
fications of tliis form are seen in the Mitraria 
larva of Antmochares with only the preoral band, 
which is much folded and which has provisional 
and long setae ; tlie atrochous larva, where the 
covering of cilia is uniform and not split into 
bands ; and the polytrochous larva where there 
are several bands surrounding the body. There 
are also other moditications. 

Classification. — The older arrangement of the 
Polychaeta into Errantia or free living and 
Tubicola or tube-dwelling forms will hardly fit 
the much incn'ascd knowledge of the group. 

W. B. Bcnhain‘s division into Phaneroc^hala 
in which the prostomiiiin is jilain, and Cryto> 
cephala in which the prostomium is hidden by 
the peristomium adopted by Sedgwick, can only 
l>e iUwStified by the character i»si‘d ; for the Tere- 
beliids, though phanerocephalous, have many 
of the features of the Sabellids. It is perhaps 
safer to subdivide the Order into O Suborders 
(m the numlier of these following Benham, except 
in combining the Sabelliforniia and Hermelli- 
formia). Of th(?se b, the two hrst to be con- 
sidered are very plainly separable and repre.sent 
the extremes of I'olychaete organization, (i) 
Nereidifiyrmia.--~"}LTVM\\." T’olychaetes u'ilh 
well-marked prostomium possessing tentacles 
and palps with evident and locomotor para- 
podia, supported (witii lew exceptions) by strong 
spines, tlie acicuh ; muscular pharynx usually 
armed with jawjs , septa and ne])hridia regu- 
larly mctameric and similar throughout bodv ; 
free living and jiredactoius. (2) Cryptooephala. 

— Tube-dwelling with Ixidy divided into thorax 
and abdomen marked by the setae, which are 
reversed in position in the neuropodiuni and 
notopodium respectively in the two regions. 

Parapodia liardly pioiecting ; palps of pro- 
soniium forming brant bed gills ; no pharynx or 
eversible buccal region : no septa in thorax, 
septa in abdomen regnlarly disposed. Nephridia 
in two series ; large, anterior nephridia followed 
by small, short tubes in abdomen, Tlie remain- Fio, Nereis 
ing groups are harder to define, with th(‘ exception pelagic a. L. (After 
ol the (3) Capit&Uiformia, which are mud-hvmg Oersted.) 
worms of an “ oligochaetous " appearance, and 
with some affinities to that order. The peristomium has no setae, and 
the setae generallyare hair-like or uncinate, oflen fai tuing almost com- 
plete rings. The genital ducts are limited to one segment (the Iftli in 
Capitella capitala), and there are genital setae on this and the next 


i 





Fig. 8. — Sahella vesiculosa, Mont. Fig. 9. 

‘ (After Montagu.) Arenicola merrina, 

segment. In other forms gcfiital ducts and nephridia coexist in the 
same segment. The nephridia are sometimes numerous in each sep- 
xnent. There is no blood system | and the coelomic corpuscles contain 
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haemoglobin. (4) 1 6 rebellifoffnia, These worms axe in some 

respects like the Saliellids (Cryptocephala). The parapodia. as in 
the Capitellidac, are hardly develop^. The buccal region is un- 
armed and not eversiblc. The prostomium has many long filaments 
which recall the gills of the Sabcliids, <S:c. The nephridia are special- 
ized into two scries, as in the last-mentioned worms. (5) Spioni- 
formia (including Chaetopterus, Spin, See.) and (r>) Scoleciformia 
{Atemcola, Ghlofacinu, Sternabpis) are the remaining groups. In 
both, the nephridia arc all alike ; there are no jaws ; the pro- 
stomium rarely lias processes. The body is often divisible mto 
regions. 

Literature. — W. B. Benham, *' Polychacta ’* in Cambridge 
Natural Historv ; E. Clapar^de, AnnHides chttopodes du gnlfe dr 
Naplca (1868 and 1870) ; E. Ehlors, Die BorsienwUrmer (1868) ; 
H. Eisig, Die Capitelliden (Naples Monographs), and development 
of do. in Mitth. d. zool. Stat, Neapel (1898) ; >A^ C. IVPlntosh. “ C/m/- 
levger*' Reports (1885); E. R. Lankester, Introductory Chapter in 
A Treatise on Zoologv ; E. S. Goodrich. Quart. Jourit. Mtc. Sti. 
(1807-1000) ; E. Meyer. Mitth. d. zool. Stat. Neapel (1887, t888>, as 
well as numerous other memoirs by the above and by J. T. Cunning- 
ham. de St Joseph. A. Malaquin, A. Agassiz, A. T. Watson. Malm- 
gren, Bobrefsky and A. F. Marion, E. A. Andrews, 1 .. C. Cosmovici, 
R. Horst, W. Michaelsen, G. Gilson, F. Buchanan. H. Levinsen, 
Joyeux-Laffuie, F. W. C.amble, &c. 

Ot.tgochaeta. — As contrasted with the other subdivisions 
of the Chactopoda^ the Oligochaeta may be thus defined. Setae 

ver>^ rarely ab.sent (genus 
Achaela) as a rule not 
so large or so numerous in 
each segment as in the 
Polychacta, and diiXerent 
in shajxi. Eyes rarely 
pre.scnt and then rudimen- 
lar\'. Prostomium gener- 
ally small, sometimes pro- 
longed, but never bearing 
tentacles or proee.sses. 
Appendages of Viody re- 
duced to branchiae, present 
only in four species, and 
to the ventral copuIator>' 
appendages of Alma and 
Criodrilu.^. Clitellum 
always present, extending 
over two (many limicolous 
fonns) to forty-five seg- 
ments (Alma). Segments 
of body numerous and not 
distinctive of species, being 
irregular and not fixed in 
numbers. In terrestrial 
forms dorsal pores are usu- 
ally present ; in aquatic 
forms a head pore only. 
Anus nearly always ter- 
minal, rarely dorsal, at a 
little distance from end 
of body. Suckers absent. 
Nervous system rarely 
(Aeolosoma) in continuity 
with epidermis. Vascular 
system always present, 
forming a closed system, 
more complicated in the 
larger forms than in the 
aquatic genera. Several 
specially large contractile 
trunks in the anterior segments uniting the dorsal and ventral 
vessels . N ephridia generally paired, often very numerous in each 
segment, in the form of long, much-coiled tubes with intracellular 
lumen. Gonads limited in number of pairs, testes and ovaries 
always present in the same individual. Special sacs developed 
from the intersegmental septa lodge the developing o^'a and 
sperm. Special gonad ducts always present. Male ducts often 
open on to exterior through a terminal chamber which is 
variously specialized, and sometimes with a penis. 
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Generative pores usually paired, sometimes single and median. 
Spermathecac nearly always present. Alimentary canal straight , 
often with appended glands of complicated or simpler structure ; 
no jaws. Eggs deposited in a cocoon after copulation. Develop- 
ment direct. Reproduction by budding also occurs. Fresh- 
water (rarely marine) and terrestrial. 

The Oligochaeta show a greater variety of size than any other 
group of the Chaetopoda. They range from a millimetre or 
so (smaller species of Aeolosoma) to 6 ft. or even rather more 
(Microchaeta rappi, See..) in length. 

The setae, which arc alway.s absent from the peristomial 
segment, are also sometimes absent from a greater number of the 


Flo. 11. — Setae of Oligochaeta. 
fl, 1 ‘onial seta of Pemliae/a cey~ d, Seta of Lumbricus. 

lonua. e, Seta of Criodrilus. 

b. Extremity of penial seta of /, g, Setae of Bohemilla comata. 

Acunthodfiliis (after Horst), h, i, 7, Setae of Psammoryctes bar- 

c, Seta of Urochaeia (T’cricr). bafws (/ to/afterVezhdovskjf). 

anterior segments of the body, and liave completely disa]ipeared in 
Achaeia cameranoi. When present they are either arranged in four 
bundles of from one to ten or e\’en more setae, or are disposed in con- 
tinuous lines completely encircling each segment of the l)ody. This 
latter arrangement characterizes many genera of the familj^ Mega^ 
scolicidae and one genus {Periscolex) ot tlie Glosso.^Lolicidae. It has 
bt^en shown (Bourne) that the “ perichaetous “ condition is prob- 
ably secondary, inasmuch as in worms which are, when adult, 

** perichaetoub " the setae develop in pairs so that the embryo 
passes through a stage in which it has four bundles of setae, two 
to each bundle, the prevalent condition in tlic group. Rarely there 
is an irregular disposition of the setae which are not paired, though 
the total number i.s eight to a segment (fig. 10), e.g. Pontoscolex. 
The varying forms of the setae are illustrated in fig. 11. 

Structure. — The body wall consists of an epidermis which secretes 
a delicate cuticle and is only ciliated in Aeolosoma, and in that genus 
only on the under surface of the prostomium. The epidermis con- 
tains numerous groups of sense cells ; beneath the epidermis there 
is rarely {Kynotus) an extensive connective tissue dermis. Usually 
the epidermis is immediately followed by the circular layer of muscles, 
and this by the longitudinal coat. Beneath this again is a distinct 
peritoneum lining the coelom, which appears to be w'anting as a 
special layer in some Polychaetes (Benham, Gilson). The muscular 
layers arc thinner in the aquatic forms, wdiicli possess only a single 
row of longitudinal fibres, or {Pnehytraeidae) two layers In the 
earthworms, on the other hand, this coal is thick and composed of 
many layer.s. 

The clitellum consists of a thickening of the epidermis, and is of 
two forms among the Oligochaeta. In the aquatic genera the 
epidermis comes to consist entirely of glandular cells, which are, 
however, arranged in a single layer. In the earthworms, on the other 
hand, the epidermis becomes .specialized into several layers of cells, 
all of which are glandular. It is therefore obviously much thicker 
than the clitellum in the limicolous forms. Tl>e position of the 
clitellum, which is universal in occurrence, varies much as does the 
number of component segments. As a rule — to which, however, 
there arc exceptions — the clitellum consists of two or three sepnents 
only in the small aquatic Oligochaeta, while in the terrestrial forms 
it is as a general rule, to which again there are exceptions, a mo^ 
extensive, sometimes much more extensive, region. 

In the Oligochaeta there is a closer corre.spondence betwe^^ 
temal metamerism and the divisions of the coelom than is 
in some Chaetopods. The external segments are u8ualb:JiJj)||P™ 
by the setae ; and if the setae are absent, as in the anter ' 



pTr,. I o. — Diagrams of various Earth- 
W’orms, to ill usl rale external characters. 
A, D, C, anterior .segments from the 
ventral surface ; D, hinder end of body 
of Ih'ochacta. 

A, Lnmbric us : q. lo, segments contain- 
ing s]>ermatliecae, the orifices of 
which are indicated ; 14, segment 
bearing oviducal pores; 15, seg- 
ment bearing nmlc pore.s ; 32, 37, 
first and last segments of clitellum. 
D, Acanthndrilus : cp, orifices of sper- 
mathecae ; 9 , oviducal jxircs ; 

<J,male pore.s ; on 17th and 19th 
segments are the apertures of the 
atria. 

C, Prtichaeia ; the spermathecal pores 
arc between segments 6 and 7, 7 
and 8, 8 and 9, the oviducal pores 
upon the I4tli and the male pores 
iqxin the 18th segment. 

In all the figures the nephridial pores 
are indicated by dots and the setae by 
strokes. 
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of several Genscolicidae, the nephridiopores indicate the segments ; 
to each segment corresponds internally a chamber of the coelom 
whicli is separated Irom adjacent segments by transverse septa, which 
are only unrecognizable in the genus Aenlosoma and in the head 
region of other Oligoebaeta. In the latter case, the numerous bands 
of muscle attaching the pharynx to the parietes have obliterated the 
regular partition by means ol septa. 

Ni'phridia. — The ne])hridia in this group are invariably coiled tubes 
with an intracellular lumen and nearly invariably open into the 
coelom by a funnel. There are no renal organs with a wide inter- 
cellnlar lumen, such as occur in the Polychaeta, nor is there ever any 
permanent association between nephridia and ducts connected with 
the evacuation of the generative products, such as occur in Alciope, 
Succor irrus, &c. In these points the Oligochaeta agree with the 
Hirudmea. They also agree in the general structure of the nephridia. 
T t has been ascertained that the nephridia of Oligochaeta are preceded 
in the embryo by a ])air of delicate and sinuous tubes, al.so found in 
the Jiirudinea and J'olychaeta, \Nhich are larval excretory organs. 
] t is not tjuile certain whether these are to be regarded as th<* remnant 
of an earlier excretory system, rejilaced among the Oligochaeta by 
the subseciuently developed paired structures, or whether these 
“ head kidneys " are the first pair of n(‘phiidia precociously de- 
veloped. I'he former view has been extensively held, and it is 
suji^jorted by the lact that in OitochacMia the first segment of the 
body has a jiair of ne])hridia which is exactly like those which follow, 
and, like thmu, yicrsisls. On the other hand, in mo.->t Oligochaeta the 
first sei'tneiit has in the a<lidt no nephridium, and in the case of 
Oct(U'ha( tus the existence of a “ head kidney " anted.iting the subse 
cpiently de\i‘loped iiejihndia ol the first and other segments has 
ntdtluT been seen nor ]uoved to be absent. Tn any case the nephridia 
which occupy the segments of the body genertdly are first of ail 
represented by jiaired structures, the “ pronephridia,'* in which the 
funnel is composed of but one cell, which is flagellate. This stage 
has at any rate been c»bs('rved in Rhvnchdmh and Lumhricus (m 
its widest sense) by VezlnlovsUy. It is further noticeable that iii 
J\'/iyii( hclmis the covering of \esieular cells which clothes the drain- 
pi])e cells of the adult neiihridnim is cut oft from the nephridial 
cells themselves nnd is not a jieritoneal layer surrounding the 
nephridium. Thus the nephridia, in this case at loa«t, are a jiarl 
of the coelom and are not shut off from it by a layer of peritoneum, 
as are other organs which lie in it, /i.g. the gut. A growth both of 
the funnel, which becomes multicellul.ir.and of the rest of llienephri- 
flnim produces the adult nephridia of the genera mentioned. The 
jiaired dispo ’.ition of these organs is the prevah'nt one among the 
Oligochaeta, and occurs m all of twelve out of the thirteen families 
into which the grou]) is divided. 

Among the Megasroliridac, however, which in number of genera 
and species nearly ecpials the remaining families taken together, 
another form of the excretory system occurs. Tn the genera Phare- 
tinia, McauscolcAf, Dtehopa^tor, kc., each segment contains a large 
number of nephridia, which, on account of the fact that they are 
necessarily smaller than the paired nephridia of Lumhricus, have 
been termed micronepliridia, as opposed to megancphridia ; there is, 
however, no essential diflerence in structure, tliough micronepliridia 
arc not uncommonly (c.g, AJcf.’Wit olides, Octochactus) unprovided 
with funnels. It is disputed whether these micronepliridia arc or 
are not connected together in each segment and from segment to 
segment. In any case tlu'y have been shown in three genera to de- 
velop by the growth and splitting into a series of original paired 
prouephridia. A complex network, liowover, does occur in l.yhio- 
dnlus and certain other Eudrilidae, where the paired nephridia 
])osscss ducts loading to the exterior which ramify and anastomose 
on the thickness of tlie body W'all. The network is, however, of the 
duct of the nephridium, ]mssibly ectodermic in origin, and does not 
affect the glandular tubes which remain undivided and with one 
coelotiiic funnel each. 

The Oligochaeta are the only Chaetoyods in which undoubted 
ncj)hiidia may possess a relationship with the alimentary canal. 
Thus, in Octmhactus multiporus a large nephridium opens anteriorly 
into the buccal cavity, and numerous nephridia in the same worm 
evacuate their contents into the rectum. The anteriorly-opening 
and usually very large nephridia arc not uncommon, ancf have 
been termed peptonephridia.*' 

Gonads and Gonad Ducts. — The Oligochaeta agree with the lecclics 
and differ from most Polychaeta in that th<^ are hermaphrodite. 
There is no cxcej:)tion to this gcncralizat ion. The gonads are, more- 
over, limited and fixed in numbers, and are practically invariably 
attached to the interscgmi'ntal septa, usually to the front sejdum 
of a segment, more rarely to the posterior septum. The prevalent 
number of testes is one pair in the aquatic genera and two pairs in 
earthworms. But there arc exceptions ; thus a species of Lampro^ 
drilus has four pairs of testes. The ovaries are more usually one 
\'air, but two are sometimes present. The segments occupied by 
gonads are fixed, and are for earthworms invariably X, XI, or one 
of l\\pm for 'tne testes, and XIII for the ovaries. The position 
variefa \x\ the aquatic Oligochaeta. The Oligochaeta contrast with 
the Polychaeta in the general presence of outgrowths of the septa 
in the genn.il segments, whicli are either close to. or actually involve, 
the gon^s, into which may also open the funnels of the gonad 
ducts. These .(.cs contain the developing sperm cells or eggs, and 


are with very few exceptions universal in the group. The testes 
arc more commonly thus involved than are the ovaries. It is indeed 
only among the Eudrilidae that the enclosure of the ovaries in septal 
sacs is at all general. Recently the same thing has been recorded in 
a few species of Phereiima { = Pertchaeta), but details are as yet 
wanting. We can thus speak in these worms of gonocoels, i.e. 
coelomic cavities connected only with the generative sy.stem. These 
cavities communicate with the exterior through the gonad ducts, 
which have nothing to do with them, but whose coelomic funnels are 
taken up by them in the cours(‘ of their growth. There are, however, 
in the Eudrtlidae, as already mentioned, sacs envolving tlie ovaries 
which bore their own way to the exterior, and thus may be termed 
coelomoducts. These sacs are dealt with later under the description 
of the spermathecac, wliich function they appear to perform. The 
gonad ducts are male and female, and open opjiosite to or, rarely, 
alongside of the gonads, whose products they convey to the exterior. 
The oviducts arc always short trumi>el-sliaped tubes and are some- 
times reduced {Euchvtraeidac) to merely the external orifices. It 
is posfiible, how'ever, that tho.se oviducts belong to a separate niorpbo- 
logical category, more comparable to the dorsal pores and to 
<tl>dorainal pores in some fishes. The sperm ducts are usually longer 
than the oviducis ; but in I.imicolae both series of tubes opening 
by the funnel into one segment and on to the exterior in tlu* following 
segment. While the oviducts always open directly on to the ex- 
terior. it is the rule for the .sperm ducts to open on to the exterior 
near to or through certain 
terminal chambers, which 
have been variously 
termed atrium and pro- 
state, or spcrmidiical 
gland. The distal ex- 
j trernity ol this apparatus 

sometimes eversilile as 
a penis. Associated with 
these glands are trenuently 
to be found bundles or xm 
pair.s of long and variously 
modified setae which are 
termed penial setae, to dis- 
tinguish them from other 
si‘tac sometimes but not xn 
always associateil with 
rathcrsimilar glands which 
art* found anteriorly to 
these, and often in the 
immediate neighbourhood xi 
of the spermathecac ; the 
latter are .spoken of as 
genital setae. 

Spermathecae. — These 
stnictures appear to be 
absolutely distinctive of 
the Oligochaeta, unless pifj. 12. — Female reproductive system 
the sacs which contain oiHeliodrilus. — Xl-Xlv,elevcnlhtbfour- 
sperm and open in common teenth .segments, sperm, spermatheca ; 
with the nephridia of Sac- sp.o, its external orifice ; sp.sac, sj>erma- 
c.M /rru.s' (sec Havlodkili) tliecal sac; ov, .sac containing ovary; 
arc similar. Spermathecac r.u, egg sac ; od, oviduct, 
are generally present in 

the Oligochaeta and are absent only in comparatively few genera and 
species. Their position vanes, but is constant for the species, and 
they are rarely found behind the gonads. They arc essentially 
.spherical, pear-shapefi or oval sacs ojHuiing on to the exterior but 
closed at the coelomic end. In a few Em hytruridae and Lumhri- 
ntlidne the sperm at hecae open at the distal extremity into the 
o<‘SO])hagus, which is a fact difliciilt of explanation. Among the 
aquatic Oligochaeta and many eartliw’orms (the families Lumhri- 
( idae, Geoscolicidae and a Imv other genera) the spermn thecae arc 
simple .structures, as has been ek’seribed. In the majority of the 
M egasi oliridne each sac is provided with one or more diverticula, 
tubular or oval in form, of a slightly different histological character 
in the lining epithelium, and in them is invariably lodged the sperm. 

The spermathecac are usually paired structures, one jiair to each 
of the segments where they occur. In many Geoscolicidae, however, 
and certain Lumbricidae and PerichacHdae , there are several, even 
a large number, of pairs of very small spermathecac to each of the 
segments which contain them. 

In the Eudrilidae. there arc spermathecae of different morjilio- 
logical value. In figs. 12 and 13 are .shown the spermathecae of the 
genera Hyperiodrilns and Heliodrilus, which are simple sacs ending 
blindly as m other earthworms, but of which there is only one median 
opening in the thirteenth segment or in the eleventh. In Heliodrilus 
the blind extremity of the spermatheca is enclosed in a coelomic sa^ 
which is in connexion with the sacs envolving the ovaries and ovi- 
ducts. In JFiyperiodrilus the whole siiermatheca is thu.s included 
in a corresponding sac, which is of great extent. In such other 
genera of the family as have been examined, the true spermatheca 
has entirely disappeared, and the .sac -which contains it in Hyperio- 
drilus alone remains. This sac has been already referred to as a 
tioclomoducl. Its orifice on to the exterior is formed by an involution 
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(as it appears) of the epidermis, and that it performs the function 
of a spermatheca Ls shown by* its containing spermatozoa, or in 
Stuhlmanma, a spermatophore. In Polyi&rBuius, also, spermato- 
phorea have been found in these spermathecal sacs. We have thus 
llie replacement of a spermatheca, corresponding to those of the 
remaining families of Oligochaeta, and derived, as is believed, from 
the epidermis, by a stj*uclurc performing the same function, but 
derived from the mesoblastic tissues, and with a cavity which is 
coelom. 

AhmentafyCcinaL- — The alimentary canal is always a straight tube, 
and the anus, save in the genera Crtodrilus and Dero, is completely 
terminal. A buccal cavity, a pharynx, an oesophagus and an 
intestine are always distingui.shable. Commonly among the terres- 
trial forms there is a gizzard, or two gizzards, or a larger number, 
in the oesophageal region. There is no armed protrusible pharynx, 
such as exist.s in some other Chaetopods. This may be associated 
with mud-eating habits ; but it is not wholly certain that this is the 
case: for in Chaetagaster and Agriodriluk, which are predacious 
woniis, there is no protrusible pharynx, though in the latter the 
oe.so])Uagus is thickened through its extent with mu.scular fibres. 
1 he oe.sophagus is often furnished with glandular diverticula, the 
glaiuls of Morren," which are often of complex structure through 
the folding of their walls. Among the purely aquatic families such 
.structures are very rare, and are rcpre.sented by two c.ieca in the 
genus Liinnodritoides. It i.s a remarkable fart, not yet understood, 
tliai in certain F.nihvivacidae and LumbriettLidar Ihe spermathecjic 
open into the or.soj)hagu.s a.s well as on to the exterior. I'he onl 
tomparable fact among other worms is the Laurei’s canal or geiiilo- 
iiitestinal canal in the Trematoda. The intestine is usually in 

the higher forms provide I 
with a typhlosole, in 
which, in Poiiioi-i olex, runs 
a c iliated canal or canals 
cominunicating with the 
intestitu*. It is possible 
that thi.s represents the 
.syphon or supplementary 
intestine of Capitelhdai\ 
which has been shown to 
develop as a graving of 
the infest im; ultimately 
cut oft from it. The iu- 
te.sline ha,s a pair of caeca 
or two or tlmee pairs (but 
all lie in one segment) in 
the genus Pheretima and 
in one species of Jihino- 
drilu!*. In ’J vphovus 
Megascolcx there are com- 
plex glands appended to 
the intestine. 

Ill Ih'Hhamia caecifera 
and at least one other 
earthworm there arc* 
numerous caeca, one pair 
to each segment. 

C — The classifications of Adolf Eduard, Cirube and 

Cla])ari.'cle separated into two subdivisions the aquatic and the terres- 
trial forms. This scheme, opposed by many, has been rein.stated by 
Sedgwick. The chief difficulty in this scheme is offered by the 
Moniligastridae, which in some degree combine the characters of 
both tlie suborders, into neither of which will they fit accurately. 
The following arrangement is a compromi.se 

Group I. A phaneura. — This group is referred by A. Sedgwick to the 
Archiannelida. It is, however, though doubtless near to the base 
of the Oligochaetous series, most nearly allied in the reproductive 
system to the Oligochaeta. It contains but one family, Aed.)^ 
bvmatidae. There are three pairs of spermathecac situated in seg- 
ments lll-V, a testis in V and an ovary in VI. There are a clitellum 
and sperm ducts which though like nephridia have a larger funnel 
and a less complexly wound duct. This family consists of only one 
well-known genu.s, AeoLosoma, which contains several species. They 
are minute worms with coloured oil drops (green, olive green or 
orange) contained in the epidermis. The nervou.s sy.stem is em- 
bedded in tlio epidermis, and the pairs of ganglia are separated as 
in Set pula, ike . ; each pair has a longish commissure between its 
two ganglia. I'he intersegmeiital septa are absent save for the 
division of the first .segment. The large prostomium is ciliated 
ventrally. The setae are either entirely capillary or there are in 
addition some sigmoid setae even with bifid free extremities. This 
genus also propagates asexually, like Cienodrtlufs, which may possibly 
belong to the same family. Asexual reproduction universal. 

Group II. Limicolae. — With a few exceptions the Limicolae are, 
as the name denotes, aquatic in habit. They are small to moderate- 
sized Oligochaeta, with a smaller number of segments than in the 
Terricolae. The alimentary canal is simple and a gizzard or oeso- 
phageal diverticula rarely developed. The vascular system is simple 
with as a rule direct communication between dorsal and ventral 
vessels in each segment. Nerve cord lies in coelom \ brain in first 
segment or prostomium in many forms. Clitellum generally only 
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two or three segments and more anterior in position than in Teni- 
colae. Nephridia always paired and without plexus of blood capil- 
laries. Spermatheca rarely with diverticula ; sperm ducts as a rule 
occupying two segments only, usually opening by means of an 
atrium. Sperm sacs generally occupying a good many segments 
and with simple interior undivided by a network of trabeculae. 
Ova large and with much yolk. Asexual reproduction only in Naids. 
Egg sacs as large or nearly so a.s .sperm .sacs. Testes and ovaries 
always free. The following families constitute the group, viz. 
Naiaidae, Enchvtraeidae , Tuhipcidae, Lumbrtculidae , Phreoryctidae, 
Phrcodrilidae^ Allurotdidae, tlie latter po.ssiblv not referable to this 
group. 

Group III. Monihgasityes. — Moderate-sized to very large Oligo- 
chacta, terrestrial in habit, with the appearance of 1‘erricolae. 
Generative organs anterior in position as in Limicolae, Sperm 
ducts and atria a.s in Limicolae ; egg sacs large ; body wall thick ; 
vascular sy.stem and nephridia as in Terricolae. Only one family, 
Mon i ligastridae . 

Group IV. Temro/ije.— Earthworms, rarely aquatic in habit. 
Of small to vc^ large size. Clitellum commonly extensive and 
more posterior in position than in other groups. Vascular system 
complicated without regular connexion between dorsal and ventral 
vc.sscls, except in anterior segments. Nephridia as a rule witli 
abundant vascular sup])ly. Testes, and occasionally ovaries, en- 
closed in sacs. Sperm sacs generally limited to one or two st'gments 
with interior subdivided by trabeculae. Sperm ducts traverse several 
segments on their way to exterior. They open in common with, 
or near to, or, more rarely, into, glands which are not certainly 
comparable to the atria of the Limicolae. Egg .sacs minute and 
functionless (.-*). Eggs minute with little yolk. Nephridia some- 
times very numerous in each segment. Spermathecac often with 
diverticula. 

Earthworms are divided into the following families, viz. Mega- 
scolicidae, (ieoscoliddac, JCudrilidae, Lumbrtcidae. 

As an appendix to the Oligochaeta, and possibly referable to that 
group, though their systematic po.sition cannot at present be deter- 
mined with certainty, are to be placed the Bdellodrilidae 
dyilidae auct.), which are small jrarasites upon cra3ffi.sh. These worms 
lay cocoons like the Oligochaeta and leeches, and where tliey depart 
from the structure of the Oligochaeta agree with that of leeches. 
'Phe body is composed of a small and limited number of .segments 
(not more than fourteen), and there is a suclior at each end of the 
body. There are no setae and apparently only two pairs of nephridia, 
of which the anterior pair open commonly by a common pore on the 
third .segment after the head, whose segments have not been accu- 
lately enumerated. The intervening segments contain the genitalia, 
which are on the Oligochaeta plan in that the gonads are independent 
of their ducts and that there are .special spermathecac, one pair. 
The male ducts are either one pair or two pairs, which open by a 
common and complicated efferent terminal apparatus furnished 
with a protrusible penis. The ganglia are crowded at the posterior 
end of the bodj’^ as in leeches, and there is mucli tendency to the 
obliteration of the coelom as in llial group. J *terodrilus and CiVrci- 
drilus be*ar a few, or circles of, external proees.ses which may be 
branchiae; Bdcllodrilus and Astacobdella have none. The vascular 
sy.stem is as in the lower Oligochaeta. There are two chitinous 
jaws in the buccal cavity, a dorsal and a ventral, which are of 
specially complicated structure in Cirrodrilus. 

Literature. - F. E. Beddard, A Monograph of ihe Oligochaeta 
(Oxford, 1895), also Quart, Journ, Micr. Sci., 1886-1895, and Proc. 
Zool, Soc., 1885-1906; W. B. Benham, Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci., 
1886-1905; W. MichacLsen, “Oligochaeta" in Das Tierreiih, 
1900, and A/i/ZA. Mus. (Hamburg, 1890-1 90(1) ; A. G. Bourne, Quart. 
Journ. Micr. Sci., 1894 ; H. J. Moore, Journ. Morph., 1895 ; F. 
Vezhdovsk^^, System d. Oligochacten (Prague, 1884), and Entwich- 
lungsgeschichtliche Untersucfmngen ; and numerous papers by the 
above and by G. Eisen, E. Perrier, D. Rosa, R. Horst, L. Cognetti, 
IT. Pierantoni, W. Baldwin Spencer, H. Tide, &c., and embryological 
memoirs by R. S. Bergh, E. B. Wilson, N. Kleinenberg, &c. 

IIiRUDiNEA. — ^Thc leeches arc more particularly to be compared 
with the Oligochaeta, and the following definition embraces the 
main features in which they agree and disagree with that group. 
Setae are only present in the penus Acantkobdella. Eyes are 
present, but hardly so complex as in certain genera of Polychaetes. 
The appendages of the body are reduced to branchiae, present 
in certain forms. A clitellum is present. The segments of body 
are few (not more than thirty-four) and fixed in number. The 
anus is dorsal. One or two (anterior and posterior) suckers 
always present. Nervous system always in coelom. Coelom 
generally reduced, to a. system of tubes, sometimes communicating 
with vascula,r system ; in Acanthohdella and Ozobranchus a ser> 
of metamerically arranged chambers as in Oligochaeta. , it 
phridia ^ways paired, rarely {Pontobdella) forming a p'Mii 
communicating from segment to segment ; lumen olJe0Kty 
always intracellular, funnels pervious or impervious. 



sp, Spermatheca. 07 i, Ovary. 

.s/>', Sjiermathecal sac r.ii, Egg sac, 
involving till* last, od, Oviduct. 
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canal sometimes with protrusible proboscis ; never with gizzard 
or oesophageal glands ; intestine with caeca as a rule. Jaws 
often present. Testes several pairs, rarely one pair, continuous 
with sperm ducts ; ovaries, one pair, continuous with oviducts ; 
generative pores single and median. No separate spermathecac 
or septal chambers for the development of the ova and sperm. 
Eggs deposited in a cocoon. Development direct. No asexual 
generation. Fresh-water, marine and terrestrial. Parasitic 
or carnivorous. 


In external characters the Uirudinea arc unmistakable and not 
to be confused with other Annelids, except porhaus w’lth the Bdello- 
drilidae. which resemble them in certain particulars. The absence 
of setat'— save in AiAinth^bdeUa, whoie live of the anterior sej?ments 
possess each lour pairs of setae with reserve setae placed close behind 
them (fig. 14). and tht‘ pri*senet* of an anterior aud posterior sucker, 

I iroduce a loo]nng mode of progression similar to that of a Geometrid 
arva. The absence of setae and llie gn*at secondary annulation 
render tlie mapping of the segments a subject of some diliiculty. 
The most reliable test appears to bt* the nerve ganglia, which arc 
more distinct Jrom the inlervtniiig connectives than in other 
Annelids. 



In the middle 0/ tJu‘ body, where tlie limits of the somites can Iw.- 
checked by a comparison \N'ith the arrangement of the nephridia 
and the gonads, ami where the ganglia are <iuite distinct and separ- 
ated by long connectives, each ganglion is seen to consist of six 
masses of cells enclosed by capsules and to give off three nerve.s on 

each side. This corre- 
sponds to the nsual pre- 
sence (in the Rhyne ko’ 
hdcl/idac) ol tluee annuli 
to each segment. An- 
lerioiiy and posterioily 
separate ganglia liavc 
fuscil. The brain con- 
sists not only of a group 
of .six capsules corre- 
sponding to the archi- 
cerebrum ol the Ohgo- 
chaeta, but ol a further 
mass of cells surrounding 
and existing below the 
alimentary canal, -which 
can Ik: analysed into live 
or six mote separate gan- 
Fig. 14.— AcantholMla. from the ven- The wl.ole mass hes 

tral surface, showinji the live sets of setae eiRhth 

(.<?, to 5 „) and the rejiUcinR selae (,<>() M’Kme.nt. At the ixis- 
behind them. The three pair^. of ]>»*;- 

mooted spots show tho position of the likewise seven 

eves on the dorsal surface. (After separate gannha partially 

Kovalevsky.) “■ ““k'® 

ganglionic mass, which 
innervates the segments lying behind the anus and corre- 
sponding to the posterior sucker. So that a leech in which only 
twentN -sfvi'ti segments are apyiarent by the enumeration of the 
annuli, separate ganglia, nephridia, lines of seusillae upon the body, 
really possesses an additional si'ven lying behind that wdiich is 
apparently the last of the series and crowded together into a minute 
space. The annuli into -w’hich segments are externallv divided are 
so deeply incised as to render it impossible to distmgiiish, as can be 
readily done in the Ohgochaeta as a rule, the limits of an anniihis 
from that of a tnie segment. As remarked, the prevalent number 
of annuli to a segment is three in the Rhytuhohdellidae. But in that 
group {Cystabranchus) there may be as many a.s eight annuli. In 
the Ltnathobdellidae the prevailing number of annuli to a segment 
is five ; but here again the nuniber is often increased, and Trocheta 
has no less than elev'on. The reason for this exec'ssive annulation 
ha.s been seen in the limited number of .segments (thirty-four) of 
which tho l)odv is compo.sed, which arc laid down early and do not 
increase. In the Ohgochaeta, on the other hand, there is growth of 
new segments. It is imjjortant to notice that the metamenc plan 
of growth of Chaetopods is still preserved. 

The nephridia are like those of the Ohgochaeta in general struc- 
ture ; that is to say, they eon.sist of drain- pipe cells which are placed 
end to end and are perforated by their oiict. The internal tnnifel 
varies in the same way as in the Oligochaeta in the number of cells 
which form it. In Clepsine [Glossiphrmia) there are only three cells, 
and in Nepkclis five to eight cells. In Hirudo the funnel is not 
pervious and is composed of a large number of cells. Externally, 
^he nephridinm opens by a vesicle, as in many Oligochactes -whose 
lumen is interceUulllr. In Pontohdella and BrancheUion the nephridia 
forn\ aij 3 i(itworlii||pfcnding from segment to segment, but there is 
pair of fthnels in each segment. Slight differences in form 
u noted between nephridia of different segments but the 
Hiniainca <lo not show the marked differentiation that is to be seeh 
in some other Chaetopods ; nor do the nephridia ever acquire any 
rela-tions to the alimentarj’’ canal. 


Coelom . — The coelom of the Hirudinea differs in most genera from 
that of the Oligochaeta and Polychaeta. The difference Ls that it is 
broken up into a complex sinus system. The least modified t3rpe 
IS shown by Acanthobaella, a leech, parasitic upon fishes, in which 
transverse sections (see figs. 15 and 16) show the gut, the nervous 
system, &c., lying in a spacious chamber whicli is the coelom. This 
coelom is lined by peritoneal cells and is divided into a .series of 
metameres by septa which correspond to the segmentation of the 



Fio 15. — Section of Acanihohdella (after Kovalevsky), 


r. Coelom, 
exh, Coelnmic epithelium (yellow- 
cells). 

rg. Glandular cells. 
rl, Muscle cells of lateral line. 
cp. Pigment cells. 
ep. Ectoderm. 


Nerve cord. 
m. Intestine. 
me. Circular muscle. 
ml, Longitudinal muscle. 
vd, Dorsal vessel. 

7'7>, Ventral vessel. 


body, the arrangement being thus precisely like that of typical 
Chaetopoda. Moreover, upon tiu' intestine the coelomic cells are 
modified info cbloragogen cells. In At unthohdcllu the testes are, 
ho-wever, not contained in the general eoidom, and tl-ie nephridia 
he in the septa. Jt is remarkable, m cutw of Uif' spaciousmss of the 
coelom, that the tunnels ol the latter luive not been seen. Oso^ 
branohus possesses a coelom winch is less typically chaetopodous 
than that of Atanihohdella, but more so than in other leeches. There 
is a spacious cavity surrounding the gut and containmg also blood- 
vessels, and to some extent tlie generative organs, and the nervous 
cord. Eurthennorp, in the mid region of the body this coelom is 
broken up by motamerically arranged septa, as in At anthnhdtlln. 
The-se septa are, however, rather incomplete and are not fastened 
to the gut; and, as in Acanihohdella, the nepluridia arc embedded 



Fig. i 6.- — Section of Acanihohdella (after Kovalevsky). Identical 
letters as in fig. 2 ; in addition, cn, nerve cord ; in, intestine ; «/, 
parts of nephridium ; on, external opening of nephridium ; ov, ova ; 
i, testis. 

in them. In addition to the median lacuna there are two lateral 
lacunae, one upon each side. These regions of the coelom end at the 
ends of the bc^y and communicate with each other by means of a 
branched system of coelomic sinuses, which are in places very fine 
tubes. Neither in this genus nor in the last is there any communi- 
cation between coelom and vascular system. In Clepsine {Gtassi- 
phonia) there is a further breaking up of the coelom. The median 
lacuna no longer exists, but is represented by a dorsal and ventral 
sinus. The former lodges the dorsal, the latter the ventral, blood- 
vessel. The gut has no coelomic space surrounding it. A complex 
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network places these sinuses and the lateral sinuses in communi- 
cation. Here also the hlood system has no communication with the 
sinus system of the coelom. In Hirudo and the GnaihobdeUidae 
there is only one system of cavities which consist of four principal 
longitudinal trunks, of which the two lateral are contractile, which 
communicate with a network ramifying everywhere, even among 
the cells of the epidermis. The m^twork is partly formed out of 
pigmented cells which are excavated and join to form tubes, the so- 
callcd botryoidal tissue, not found among the Rhynchobdellidae at 
all. It seems clear from the recent investigalions of A. G. Bourne 
and E. S. Goodrich that the vascular system and the coelom are in 
communication (as m vertebrates by means of the lymph system). 
On thtJ other hand, it has been held that in these leeches there is no 
vascular system at all and that the entire system of spaces is coelom. 
In favour of regarding the vascular system as totally absent, is the 
fact that tlie median coelomic channels contain no dorsal and 
ventral vessel. In favour of seeing in the lateral trunks and their 
branches a vascular system, is the contractility of the former, and 
the fact of the intrusion of the latter into the cpidermLs, matched 
among the Oligochaeta, where undoubted blood capillaries perforate 
the epidermis, A further fact must be considered in deciding this 
question, wliich is the discovery of ramifying coelomic tubes, ap- 
proaching close to, but not entering, the epidermis in the Polychaete 
Atenicola. Thest* tubes are lined by flattened epithelium and often 
contain blood capillaries ; tliey communicate with the coelom and 
are to be regarded as prolongation of it into the thickness of the 
body wall. 

Gonads and Gonad Ducts. — The gonads and their ducts in the 
Hirudinea invariably form a closed system of cavities entirely shut 
off from the coelom in which they lie. Th(‘re is thus a broad resem- 
blance to the Ludrilidae, to which group ot Oligochaeta the Hiru- 
dinea are further akin by reason ol the invariably unpaired condition 
of the generative apettuies, and the existence of a copulatory 
apparatus (Ijolh of which characters, however, are present occasion- 
ally in oilier Oligocluuda). 

The testes are more numerous than the ovaries, of which latter 
there are never more than one pair. The testes vary in numbers of 
pairs. Four {Ozobrunchus) to six [Glvssi (fhonia) or ten {Philacmon) 
are common numbers. In Aianthobdella, however, the testes of each 
side of the body have grown together to form a continuous band, 
which extends in front of external pore. Each testis communicates 
by means of an eflerent duct with a common collecting duct of its 
bide of the body, whicli opens on to the exterior by means of a pro- 
trusible peni.s, and to wliicli is sometimes appended a .seminal vesicle. 
The efferent ducts are ciliated, and there is a patch of cilia at the 
point where they communicate with the cavity of each testis. The 
ovaries are more extensive in some forms Oznltyanckus) than 
in others, wliere tliey are small rounded bodies. The two ducts 
conlimioiis with the gonads open by a common vagina on to the 
exterior behind the male pores. This “ vagina “ is sometimes of 
exaggerated size. Thus, in rhilaewon puiiffcns (Lambert) it ha.s 
the form of a large sac, into which open by a single oritice the con- 
joined oviducts. From this vagina arises a narrow duct leading to 
the exterior. In Ozohvanihus the .structures in question arc still 
more complicated. The two long ovarian sacs communicate with 
each other by a transverse bridge before uniting to form the terminal 
canal. Into each ovarian sac behind the transverse junction opens 
a slender tube, wliich is greatly coiled, and, in its turn, opens into 
a spherical “ spcrmathecal sac." From this an ecpially slender tube 
proceeds, which joins its fellow of the ojiposite side, and the two form 
a tliick, walled tube, which ojiens on to the exterior within the bursa 
copulatrix through which the penis protrudes. These two last- 
mcntionocl types show features which can be, as it seems, matched 
in the Eudrilidae. 

The gonads develop (O. Burger) in coelomic spaces clo.se to 
nephridial funnels, which have, however, no relation to the gonad 
ducts. I'lie ovaries arv .solid bodie.s, of which the outer layer becomes 
separated from the plug of cells lying within ; thus a cavity is formed 
which is clearly coelom. This cavity and its walls becomes pro- 
longed to form the oviducts. A stage exactly comparable to the 
stage in the leeches, where the ovary is surrounded by a closed sac. 
has been observed in Eudrilus. In this Annelid later the sac in 
(juestion joins its fellow, passing beneath the nerve cord exactly 
as in the leech, and also grows out to reach the exterior. The sole 
difference is therefore that in Eudrilus the ovarian sac gives rise 
to a tube which bifurcates, one branch* meeting a corresponding 
branch of the other ovary of the pair, while the second branch 
reaches the exterior. In the leech the two branches arc fused into 
one. We have here clearly a case of a true coelomoduct performing 
the function of an oviduct in both leeches and Eudrilidae. The facts 
just referred to suggest further comparisons between the Hirudinea 
and Eudrilidae. The large sacs which have been termed vagina 
are .sugge.stive of the large coelomic spermathecae in Eudrilids, a 
comparison which needs, however, ombryological data, not at 
present forthcoming, for its justification. It is at least clear that in 
Ozohranchus this comparison is justifiable; but only probable, or 
perhaps possible, in the case of Philaemon. In the former, the duct, 
leading from the ovarian sac, and swelling along its course mto the 
spherical sac. the “ spermatheca.” is highly suggestive of the oviduct 
and receptaculum of the Eudrilidae. 


The testes during development become hollowed out and are 
prolonged into the vasa etferentia. These ducts therefore have not 
their exact counterparts in the Oligochaeta, unless we are to assume 
that they collectively arc represented by the seminal vesicles of 
earthworms and the vasa deferentia. It is to be noted that the 
Hirudinea differ from the Oligochaeta in that the male pore is in 
advance of the gonads (except in Acanthvbdella, which here, as in 
so many points, approximates to the Ohgochaeta), whereas in 
Oligochaeta that pore is behind the gonads (again with an exception, 
AUurus). 

The Hirudinea maybe divided into three-families; — 
(i.) Rhynchobdellidae. — A nrolru.sible proboscis exists, but there 
are no jaws. The blood i.s colourle.ss. Rontvbdella, Glosstphonia, &c. 

(ii.) GnaihobdeUidae. — A probo.scis absent, but jaws usually 
present. Blood coloured rt^cl Mdth haemoglobin. Hirudo, Nephelis, 
&c. 

(iii.) Acanthobdellidae. — I’roboscis present, but short. Paired 
setae of Oligochaetous pattern present in anterior segments. Blood 
red. Acanthobdella. 


^ Literature.— A. O. Kovalevsky, Bull. Imp. SU. (St Petersburg, 
November i8y6) [Acanthobdella) ; A. G. Bourne, Quart. Journ. 
Micr. Set., 1884; A. Oka, Zeitschr. wiss. Zool., 18114; E. S. Good- 
rich, Quart. Journ. Micr. .SW., 1899; W. E. Castle, Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., 1900; A. M. Lambert, Proc. Roy. Soc. (Victoria, 1897); C. O. 
Whitman, Morph., 1889 and 1891 ; O. Burger, Zeitschr. wins. 

Zool., I <>02, and other memoirs by the above, and by St V. Apathy, 
R. Blanchard. 11 . Bolsius, A. Dendy, R. S. Bergh, &c. (F. E. B.) 

CHAETOSOMATIDA, a small group of minute, free-living, 
aquatic organisms which are usually placed as an annex to 
the Nematoda. Indeed Mechnikov, to 
whom we owe much of our knowledge 
of the.se forms, calls them “ creeping 
Nematoda.” They are usually found 
amongst seaweed in temperate seas, but 
they are probably widely distributed ; 
some are fresh-water. The genus Chaeto* 
soma, with the two species Ch. claparedii 
and Ch. ophicephalum and the genus 
Trisiicochaeta, have swollen heads. The 
third genus Rhabdogaster has no such 
distinct head, though the body may be 
swollen anteriorly. The mouth is ter- 
minal and anterior and surrounded by a 
ring of spicules or a half- ring of hooks. 

Scattered hairs cover the body. Just in 
front of the anus there is in Ckaeiosoma 
a double, and in Trisiicochaeta a triple 
row of about fifteen stout cylindrical 
projections upon which the animals 

creep. The females are a little larger From Cmmhrid%0^ Naturtd 
than the males; in Ch. claparedii the by%mi*sTol; of 
former attain a length of 1-5 mm., the 

latter of 1*12 mm. 7 'he mouth opens Mature female of 
into an oesophagus which passes into an ^ 57 ' ( 15 'rom^Mech- 
intestine ; this opens by a ventral anus nikov.) a. Oesophagus ; 
situated a little in front of the posterior b, intestine ; c, anus ; 
end. The testis is single, and its duct d, ovary; e, genera- 
opens with the anus, and is provided 
with a couple of spicules. The ovary is 

double, and the oviducts open by a median ventral pore about 
the middle of the body ; in this region there is a second swelling 
both in Chaetosoma and in Rhabdogasier. The last-named form 
is in the female 0*36 mm. in length. In it the hairs are confined 
to the dorsal middle line and the creeping setae are hooked, of 
a finer structure than in Chaetosoma, and situated so far forward 
that the vagina opens amongst them. Ch. ophicephalum has 
been taken in the English Channel. 

Sec E. Mechnikov, Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. xvii., 1867, p. 537 ; 
Panceri, Atfi A cc. Napoli, vii., 1878, p. 7. (A, E. S.) 

CHAFER, a word used in modern speech to distinguish the 
beetles of the family Scarabaeidae, and more especially those 
species which feed on leaves in the adult state. The word ^ 
derived from the O. Eng. ceafor, and it is interesting to„ 5 . 
that the cognate Ger. Kdfer is applied to beetles of aVim 
For the characters of the Scarabaeidae see CoLEOPn^’j^a^rTO 
family includes a large number of beetles^ some of v’" ’ 
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dung and others on vegetable tissues. The cockchafers and their 
near allies belong to the subfamily Melolonthinae, and the 
rose-chafers to the Ceioniinae ; in both the beetles eat leaves, and 
tlicir grubs spend a long life underground devouring roots. 
In Britain the Melolonthines that are usually noted as injurious 
are the two species of cockchafer (Melolovtha vulgaris and M. 
ktppocasia 7 ti), large heavy beetles with black pubescent pro- 
thorax, brown elytra and an elongated pointed tail-process ; 
the summer-chafer {Rhizotrogus solsii Halts), a smaller pale 
brown chafer ; and the still smaller garden-chafer or “ cockcr- 
bundy ” {Phyllo pertha horticola), which has a dark green pro- 
thorax and brown elytra. Of the Cctuniines, the beautiful 
metallic green rosc-chafer, Cetnuia auraia, sometimes causes 
damage, especially in garclens. The larvae of the chafers are 
heavy, soft-skinned grubs, with hard brown lieads provided with 
powerful mandibles, three pairs of well-developed legs, and a 
swollen abdomen. As they grow*, the larvae become strongly 
flexed towards the ventral surface, and lie curled up in their 
earthen cells, feeding on roots. The larval life la.sts several 
years, and in hard frosts the grubs go deep down away from the 
surface, Ihipation takes place in the autumn, and though the 
perfect insect emerges from the cuticle very soon afterwards, 
it remains in its underground cell for several months, not making 
its way to the upper air until the ensuing summer. After pairing, 
the female crawls down into the soil to lay her eggs. The grubs 
of chafers, when turned up by the plough, are greedily devoured 
by poultry, pigs and various wnld birds. When the beetles 
become so numerous as to call for destruction, they arc usually 
shaken off the trees where they rest on to sheets or tarred boards. 
On the continent of Europe chafers are far more numerous than 
in the United Kingdom, and the rural governments in France 
give rewards for their destruction. D. Sharp states that in the 
department of Seine-inf erieure 867,173,000 cockchafers and 
647,000,000 larvae were killed in the four years preceding 1870. 

The anatomy of Mclolontha is very fully described in a classical 
memoir by H. E. Strauss-Durckhoim (Pans, 1828). (G. H. C.) 

CHAFF (from the A,S. ccaj, allied to the 0 . High Gcr. chnm, 
a husk or pod), the. husks left after threshing grain, and also hay 
and straw chopped fine as food for cattle; hence, figuratively, 
the refuse or worthless part of anything. The collucjuial use 
of the word, to chafT, in the sense of to banter or to make fun of a 
person, may be derived from this figurative sense, or from 
“ to chafe," meaning to vex or irritate. 

CHAFFARINAS, or Zaffarinios, a group of islands belonging 
to Spain off the north coast of Morocco, near the Algerian 
frontier, 2\ m. to the north of Cape del Agna. I'he largest of 
these isles, Del Congreso, is rocky and hilly. It has a watch- 
house on the coast nearest to Morocco. Isabella II., the central 
island, contains several batteries, barracks and a penal convict 
settlement. The Spanish government has undertaken the con- 
struction of breakwaters to unite this island with the neighbouring 
islet of El Rey, with a view to enclose a deep and already sheltered 
anchorage. This roadstead affords a safe refuge for many large 
vessels. The Chaffarinas, which are the Tres Insulae of the 
Romans and the Zafrdn of the Arabs, were occupied by Spain 
in 1848. The Spanish occupation anticipated by a few days a 
French expedition sent from Oran to annex the islands to Algeria. 
The population of the islands is under 1000. 

CHAFFEE, ADNA ROMANZ A (1842- ), American general, 
was born at Orwell, Ohio, on the 14th of April 1842. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he entered the United States cavalry 
as a private, and he rose to commissioned rank in 1863, 
becoming brevet captain in 1865. He remained in the army 
after the war and took part with distinction in many Indian 
campaigns. His promotion was, however, slow, and he was at 
the age of fifty-six still a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. But in 
1898, at the outbreak of the Spanish- American War, he was made 
brigadier-general and soon afterwards major-general of volunteers. 
In the Cuban campaign he won particular distinction, and the 
victory of the Americans in the action of El Caney was in large 
measure due to his careful personal reconnaissances of the ground 
to be attacked and to the endurance of his own brigade. After 


reverting for a time to the rank of brigadier-general, he was made 
a major-general U.S.V. again in 1900 and was appointed to 
command the United States contingent in China. He took a 
brilliant and successful part in the advance on Peking and the 
relief of the legations. In 1901 he became a major-general in 
the regular army, and in 1901-^1902 commanded the Division of 
the Philippines. In 1902-1903 he commanded the Department of 
the East, and from 1904 to 1906 was chief of the general staff 
of the army. In 1904 he received the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the United States army, being the first enlisted man of the 
regular army to attain this, the highest rank in the service. 
He was retired at his own request on the ist of February 1906, 
after more than forty years’ service. 

CHAFFINCH (FringiUa coelebs), the common English name 
of a bird belonging to the family Fritigillidae (see Finch), and 
di.stinguibliecl, in the male sex, by the deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the yellowish green of its rump, the white of the 
wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspicuous bars, and 
the reddish brown passing into vinous red of the throat and 
brea.st. The female is drab, but shows the same white markings 
as the male, and the young males resemble the females until 
after the first autumn moult, when they gradually assume the 
plumage of their sex. The chaffinch breeds early in the season, 
and its song may often be heard in F(d)riiary. Its nest, which 
is a model of neatness and symmetiy, it builds on trees and bushes, 
preferring such as are overgrown with moss and lichens. It is 
chiefly composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, feathers, and wha(e\Tr soft material the locality affords. 
The outside consists of moss and lichens, and aeeording to Selby, 

is always accordant with the particular colour of its situation." 
When built in the neighbourhood of towns the nest is somewh.at 
slovenly and untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, 
pieces of paper and blackened moss ; in one instance, near 
Glasgow, the author of the Birds of the West of Scotland found 
several postage-stamps thus employed. It lays four or five eggs 
of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with purplish red. 
In spring the chaffinch is destructive to early flowers, and to 
young radishes and turnips just as they appear above the surface ; 
in summer, however, it fccrls principally on insects and their 
larvae, while in auturim and winter its foo<l consists of grain and 
other seeds. On the continent of Europe the chaffinch is a 
favourite song-bird, especially in Germany, where great attention 
is paid to its training. 

CHAFING-DISH (from the O. Fr. chaujer, to make warm), 
a kind of portalflc grate heated with charcoal, and used for 
cooking or keeping food warm. In a light form, and heated 
over a spirit lamp, it is also used for cooking various dainty 
dishes at table. The employment of the chafing-dish fur the 
latter purpose has been largely restored in modern cookery. 

CHAGOS, a group of atolls in the Indian Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, disposed in circular form round the Chagos bank, in 
4*" 44' to 7® 39' S., and 70® 55' to 72® 52' E. The atolls on the 
south and east side of the bank, which has a circumference of 
about 270 m., have disappeared through subsidence ; a few — 
Egmont, Danger, Eagle, and Three Brothers— still remain on 
the east side, but most of the population (about 700) is centred 
on Diego Garcia, which lies on the soutli-east side, and is nearly 
13 m. long by 6 m. wide. The lagoon, which is enclosed by two 
coral barriers and accessible to the largest vessels on the north 
side, forms one of the finest natural harbours in the world. The 
group, which has a total land area of 76 sq. m., is dependent for 
administrative purposes on Mauritius, and is regularly visited 
by vessels from that colony. The only product is coco-nut oil, 
of which about 106,000 gallons are annually exported. The 
French occupied the islands in 1791 from Mauritius, and the oil 
industry (from which the group is sometimes called the Oil Islands) 
came into the hands of French Creoles. 

CHAGRES, a village of the Republic of Panama, on the 
Atlantic coast of the Isthmus, at the mouth of the Chagres 
river, and about 8 m. W. of Colon. It has a harbour from 10 to 
12 ft. deep, which is difficult to enter, however, on account of 
bars at its mouth. The port was discovered by Columbus ia 
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1502, and was opened for traffic with Panama, on the Pacific 
coast, by way of the Chagres river, in the i6th century. 
With the decline of Porto Bello in the i8th century 
Chagres became the chief Atlantic port of the Isthmus, and was 
at the height of its importance during the great rush of gold- 
hunters across the Isthmus to California in 1849 and the years 
immediately following. With the completion of the Panama 
railway in 1855, however, travel was diverted to Colon, and 
Chagres soon became a village of miserable huts, with no evidence 
of its former importance. On a high rock at the mouth of the 
river stands the castle of Lorenzo, which was destroyed by Sir 
Henry Morgan when he captured the town in 1671, but 
was rebuilt soon afterwards by the Spaniards. Chagres was 
again captured in 1740 by British forces under Admiral Edward 
Vernon. 

CHAIN (through the O. Kr. chaaivey chceney &r., from Lat. 
catena), a series of links of metal or other material so connected 
together that the w’hole forms a flexible band or cord. Chains 
are used for a variety of purposes, such as fastening, securing, 
or connecting together two or more objects, supporting or lifting 
weights, transmitting mechanical power, ii:c. ; or as an ornament 
to serve as a collar, as a symbol of oflice or state, or as part of 
the insignia of an order of knighthood ; or as a device from 
which to hang a jewelled or other pendant, a watch, &c. (see 
Cellar). Ornamental chains are made with a great variety of 
links, but those intended for utilitarian purposes are mostly of 
two types. In stud chains a stud or brace is inserted across each 
link to prevent its sides from collapsing inwards under strain, 
whereas in open link chains the links have no studs. The addition 
of studs is reckoned to increase the load which the chain can 
safely bear by 50%. Small chains of the open-link type are 
to a great extent made by machinery. ]"or larger sizes the 
smith cuts off a length of iron rod of suitable diameter, forms it 
while hot to the shape of the link by repeated blows of his hammer, 
and welds togetlier the two ends of the link, previously slipped 
inside its fellow, by the aid of the same tool ; in some cases the 
bending is done in a mechanical press and the welding under a 
power hammer (see also Cable). Wcldless chains are also made ; 
in A. G. Strathorn’s process, for instance, cruciform steel bars 
are pressed, while hot, into links, each without join and engaging 
with its neighbours. Chains used for transmitting power are 
known as pitch-chains ; the chain of a bicycle {q.v.) is an example. 

From the use of the chain as employed to bind or fetter a 
prisoner or slave, comes the figurative application to anything 
which serves as a constraining or restraining force; and from 
its series of connected links, to any series of objects, events, 
arguments, &c., connected by succession, logical sequence or 
reasoning. Specific uses are for a measuring line in land-survey- 
ing, consisting of 100 links, i.e. iron rods, 7*92 in. in length, 
making 22 yds. in all, hence a lineal measure of that length ; 
and, as a nautical term, for the contrivance by which the lower 
shrouds of a mast are extended and secured to the ship’s 
sides, consisting of dead-eyes, chain-plates, and chain- wale or 
“ channel.'^ 

CHAIR (in Mid. Eng. cJicere, through 0 . Fr. chaere or chaiere, 
from Lat. cathedra, later catedra, Gr. KaSiSpa, seat,cf. “cathedral 
the modern Fr. form chaise, a chair, has been adopted in English 
with a particular meaning as a form of carriage ; chaire in French 
is .still used of a professorial or ecclesiastical “ chair,’* or cathedra), 
a movable seat, usually with four legs, for a single person, the 
most varied and familiar article of domestic furniture. The 
chair is of extreme antiquity, although for many centuries and 
indeed for thousands of years it was an appanage of state and 
dignity rather than an article of ordinary use. “ The chair ” is 
still extensively used as the emblem of authority in the House 
of Commons and in public meetings. It was not, in fact, until 
the i6th century that it became common anywhere. The chest, 
the bench and the stool were until then the ordinary seats of 
everyday life, and the number of chairs which have survived 
from an earlier date is exceedi^y limited ; most of such ex- 
amples are of ecclesiastical or seigneurial origin. Our knowledge 
of the chairs of remote antiquity is derived almost entirely from 


monuments, sculpture and paintings. A few actual examples 
exist in the British Museum, in the Egyptian museum at Cairo, 
and elsewhere. In ancient Egypt they appear to have been of 
great richness and splendour. Fashioned of ebony and ivory, 
or of carved and gilded wood, they were covered with costly 
stuffs and supported upon representations of the legs of beasts 
of the chase or the figures of captives. An arm-chair in fine 
preservation found in a tomb in the Valley of the Kings is 
astonishingly similar, even in small details, to that “ Empire ” 
style which followed Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt. The 
earliest monuments of Nineveh represent a chair without a back 
but with tastefully carved legs ending in lions’ claws or bulls’ 
hoofs ; others are supported by figures in the nature of carya- 
tides or by animals. The earliest known form of Greek chair, 
going back to five or six centuries before Christ, had a back but 
stood straight up, front and back. On the frieze of the Parthenon 
Zeus occupies a square seat with a bar-back and thick turned 
legs ; it is ornamented with winged sphinxes and the feet of 
beasts. I'he characteristic Roman chairs were of marble, also 
adorned with sphinxes ; the curule chair was originally very 
similar in form to the modern folding chair, but eventually 
received a good deal of ornament. 

The most famous of the very few chairs which have come down 
from a remote antiquity is the reputed chair of St Peter in St 
Peter’s at Rome. The wooden portions are much decayed, but 
it- would appear to be Byzantine work of the 6th century, and 
to be really an ancient sedia gestatoria. It has ivory carvings 
representing the labours of Heracles. A few pieces of an earlier 
oaken chair have been let in ; the existing one, Gregorovius 
says, is of acacia wood. The legend that this was the curule 
chair of the senator Pudens is necessarily apocryphal. It is not, 
as is popularly supposed, enclosed in Bernini’s bronze chair, 
hut is kept under triple lock and exhibited only once in a century. 
Byzantium, like Greece and Rome, affected the curule form of 
chair, and in addition to lions’ heads and winged figures of 
Victory and dolphin-shaped arms used also the lyre-back which 
has been made familiar by the pseudo-classical revival of the 
end of the i8th century. The chair of Maximian in the cathedral 
of Ravenna is believed to date from the middle of the 6th century. 
It is of marble, round, with a high back, and is carved in high 
relief with figures of saints and scenes from the Gospels — the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, the flight into Egypt 
and the baptism of Christ. The smaller spaces are filled with 
carvings of animals, birds, flowers and foliated ornament. 
Another very ancient seat is the so-called “ Chair of Dagobert “ in 
the Louvre. It is of cast bronze, sharpened with the chisel and 
partially gilt ; it is of the curule or faldstool type and supported 
upon legs terminating in the heads and feet of animals. The 
seat, which was probably of leather, has disappeared. Its attri- 
bution depends entirely upon the statement of Suger, abbot of 
St Denis in the 12th century, who added a back and arms^ Its 
age has been much discussed, but Viollet-le-Duc dated it to early 
Merovingian times, and it may in any case be taken as the oldest 
faldstool in existence. To the same generic type belongs 
the famous abbots’ chair of Glastonbury ; such chairs might 
readily be taken to pieces when their owners travelled. The 
faldisterium in time acquired arms and a back, while retaining 
its folding shape. The most famous, as well as the most ancient, 
English chair is that made at the end of the X3th century for 
Edward I., in which most subsequent monarchs have been 
crowned. It is of an architectural type and of oak, and was 
covered with gilded gesso which long since disappeared. 

PEissing from these historic examples we find the chair mono- 
polized by the ruler, lay or ecclesiastical, to a comparatively 
late date. As the seat of authority it stood at the head of the 
lord’s table, on his dais, by the side of his bed. The seigneurial 
chair, commoner in France and the Netherlands than in Englar^ 
is a very interesting type, approximating in many resper^a 
the episcopal or abbatial throne or stall. It early acci^ii^- 
very high back and sometimes had a canopy. or 

variable, and the lower part was closed in witb>MKttid 
carved front and sides — the seat, indeed, was oK-* s6 
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sometimes dosed with a key. That we are stiU said to sit in ” 
an arm-chair and ” other kinds o£ chairs is a reminiscence of 
the time when tlie lord or seigneur sat “in his chair.’* These 
throne-like seats were always architectural in character^ and as 
Gothic feeling waned took the distinctive characteristics of 
Renaissance work. It was owing in great measure to Uie Re- 
naissance that the chair ceased to be an appanage of state, and 
became the customary companion of whomsoever cxjuld afford 
to buy it. Once the idea of privilege faded the chair speedily 
came into general use, and almost at once Ixgan to reflect tlie 
fasliions of the hour. No piece of furniture has ever been so 
close an index to sumptuary dmnges. It lias varied in size, 
sha^je and sturdiness with the fashion not only of women’s dress 
but of men’s also. Thus the chair which was not, even with its 
arms purposely suppressed, too ample during the several reigns 
of some form or otlier of hoops and farthingale, became monstrous 
when these protuberances disappeared. Again, tlie costly laced 
coats of the dandy of tlie i8th and tsarly 19th centuries were so 
threatened by the ordinary form of seat tliat a “ conversation 
chair ” was devised, which enabled the buck and the ruftler to sit 
with his face to the Ixick, his valuable tails hanging unimpeded 
over the front. The early chair almost invariably had arms, and 
it was not until towards the dose of the ibth century that the 
smaller form grew common. 

The majority of the diairs of all countries until the middle of 
the 17th century were of oak without upholstery, and when it be- 
camecustomary tocushion them, leather was sometimes employed ; 
sulwequently velvet and silk were extensively used, and at a 
later period cheaper and often more durable materials. l.eather 
was not infreqiKjntly used even for the costly and elaborate 
chairs of the faldstool form — occasionally sheathed in thin plates 
of silver — which Vem'ce sent all over Europe. To this day, 
indeed, leather is one of the most frequently employed materials 
for chair covering. The outstanding characteristic of most 
chairs until the middle of the 17th century was massiveness and 
solidity. Being usually made of oak, they were of considerable 
weight, and it was not until the introduction of the handscjme 
Louis XI II. chairs witli cane backs and seats that either weight 
or solidity was reduced Although English furniture derives 
so extensively from foreign and especially French and Italian 
models, the earlier forms of English chairs owed but little to 
exotic influences. This was especially the case down to the end 
of the Tudor period, after which France began to set her mark 
upon, the British clwur. The squat variety, with heavy and 
sombre back, carved like a piece of panelling, gave place to a 
taller, more slender, and more elegant form, in ii^ch the frame- 
work only was carved, and attempts were made at ornament 
in new directions. Hie stretcher especially offered opportunities 
which were not lost upon the cabinet-makers of the Restoration. 
From a mere uncompromisnig cross-bar intended to strengthen 
the construction it blossocned, almost suddenly, into un elaborate 
scroll-work or an exceedingly graceful semicircular ornament 
catmecting all four legs, with a vase-sliaped knob in the ceotre. 
The arms and legs ^ chairs of this period were scrolled, the 
splats of the back often showing a rich arrangement of spirals 
scroUs. This most decorative of all types appears to have 
been popularized in England by the cavahers who had been in 
exile with Charles II. and had become familiar with it in the 
north-western parts of the European continent During the 
reign of William anH Mary these charming forms degenerated 
into somethiog xnixh stiifer and more rectangular, with a solid, 
more or less fiddle-shaped splat and a cabriole leg with pad feet 
The more ornamental examples had cane seats and ill-pro- 
portioned cane backs. From these forms was gradually developed 
the Chippendale chair, with its dahorately interlaced bade, its 
fcacefid rnins and square or cabriole legs, the latter termTnabng 
ia t\\e daw and ball or the pad foot Heppleahite, Slicraton 
*nd Adam ail aimed at lightening tlv.* chair, whicir. even in the 
master hands of Chippe^ale, remained comjiaratively heavy. 
The, endeavour succeeded, and the modern chair is everywhere 
compmttvely slight. Chippendale and Hepplewhite h^ween 
them determmtd what appears to Ije the final form of the chair, 


for since their time fouctically no new type has lasted, and in 
its main characteristics the chair of the 20th century is the direct 
derivative of that of the later 18th. 

The iSth century was, indeed, the golden age of the chair, 
especially in France and England, between which there was 
considerable give and take of ideas. Even Diderot could not 
refrain from writing of them in his Encyclopedic. The typical 
Louis Seize chair, oval-backed and ample of seal, with descending 
arms and round-roedtd legs, covered in Beauvais or some such 
gay tapestry woves> with Boucher or Watteau-like scenes, is a 
very gracious object, in which the period reached its high-water 
mark. The Empire brought in squat and squabby shapes, 
comfortable enough no doubt, but ejitirely destitute of inspira- 
tion. English Empire cliairs were often heavier and more sombre 
than those of French design. Thenceforward the chair in all 
countries ceased U) attract the artist. The arl nouveau school 
has occasionally produced MJincthing of not unpkasiiig simplicity; 
hut more often its efforts have been frankly ugly or even 
grotesque. There have been practically no novelties, with the 
exception perhaps of the basket-chair and such like, which have 
been made possible b}’ modern command over material. So 
much, indee(.l, is tlie present indebted to the past in this 
matter that even tlxi revolving chair, now so familiar 
offices, has a pedigree of something like four centuries (see also 
Sedan-chair). <J. V.-b.) 

CHAISE {the French for “chair,” through a transference from 
a “sedarv-chair ” to a wlieeled vehicle), a light two- or four-wheeled 
carriage with a movable hood or “calash ” ; tile “ post-chaise ” 
was the fast- travelling carriage of the iBth and early 19th 
centuries. It was closed and four-wheeled for two or four liorscs 
and with the driver rkling postillion. 

CHAKRATA, a mountain cantonment in the Dehra Dun 
district of the United Provinces of India, on the range of hills 
overlooking the valleys of the Jumna and the Tons, at an 
elevation of 7000 ft. It was founded in 1866 and first occupied 
in April 1869. 

CHALCEDON, more correctly Calcheix)n (mod. Kadiheui), an 
ancient nuiritinve town of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, tilmost 
directly opposite Byzantium, south of Scutari. It was a Megaiian 
colony founded on a site so obviously inferior to that which was 
within view on the opposite shore, that it received from the 
oracle tlie name of “ the City of the Blind.” In its early history 
it shared the Rirtunes of Byzantium, was taken by the satrap 
Otanes, vacillated long between tlie Lacedaemonian and tlie 
Athenian interests, and was Ht last bequeatlied to U>e Romans 
by Attalus 111 . of Pergamum (133 b.c.). It was partly destroyed 
by Mithraclates, but recovered during the Empire, and in a.d. 451 
was the seat of the Fourth General Council. It fell under the 
repeated attacks of the barbarian hordes who crossed over after 
having ravaged Byzantium, and furnished an encampment to 
the Persians under Chosroes, c, 616-626. The Turks used it as 
a quarry for building materials for Constantinople. The site 
k now occupied by the village of Kadikeui (“ Village of the 
Judge”), which forms the tenth “ cercle ” of the municipality 
of Constantinople. Pop. about 33,000, of whom 8000 are 
Moslems. There is a large British colony with a church, 4md 
also Greek and Armenian churches and schools, and a training 
college for Roman Catholic Armenians. To tla; S. are tlaj ruins 
of Panteichion (mod. Pendik), where Belisarius is said to have 
lived in retirement. 

See J. von Hammer, Con$tantinopolis (I*eslh, 1822 ) ; Murray'.s 
Handbook (or Constantinople (London, 1900). 

OHALCBDON, COUNCIL OF, the fourth ecunaenical council of 
the Catholic Church, was held in 451, its occasion being the 
Eutychnn heresy and the notorious “ Robber Synod ” (see 
Eutyches and Ephesus, Council of), which called forth 
vigorous protests both in Ihc East and in the West, and a loud 
demand fok a new general council^ a demand that was ignored 
by the Eotychian Theodosius II., but speedily granted by 
successor, Marcian, a “ Flavmtnst’’ In response to the imperial 
summons, five to six hundred bishope, aU Eaetem, except the 
Roman legates and two Africans, assembled in Chalcedon on the 
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8 A of October 451. The bishop of Rome claimed for his legates 
the right to preside, and insisted that any act that failed to receive 
their approval would be invalid. The first session was tumultu- 
ous > party feeling ran high, and scurrilous and vulgar epithets 
were bandied to and fro. The acts of the Robber Synod were 
^axnined ; fraud, violence and coercion were charged against 
it j its entire proceedings were annulled, and, at the third 
session, its leader, Dioscurus, was deposed and degraded. The 
emperor requested a declaration of the true faith; but the 
sentiment of the council was opposed to a new symbol. It 
contented itself with reaffirming the Nicene and Constantino- 
politan creeds and the Kphesine formula of 431, and accepting, 
only after examination, the Christological statement contained 
in the Epistola Do^matica of Leo 1 . {q.v) to JHavianus. Thus 
the council rejected both Nestorianlsm and Eutychianisin, and 
stood upon the doctrine that Clirist had two natures, each 
perfect in itself and each distinct from the other, yet perfectly 
united in one person, who was at once both God and man. With 
this statement, which was formally subscribed in the presence 
of the emperor, the development of the Christological doctrine 
was completed, but not in a manner to obviate further con- 
troversy (sec MoNOPiiYsiTKs and Monotheijtks). 

The rernaining sessions, vii.— xvi., were occupied with matters 
of discipline, complaints, claims, controversies and the likt. 
Canons were adopted, thirty according to the generally received 
tradition, although the most ancient texts contain but twenty- 
eight, and, as Hefeic points out, the so-called twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth are properly not canons, but repetitions of proposals 
made in a previous session. 

The most important enactments of the council of Chalc.cdon 
were the following : (i) the approval of the canons of the first 
llirce ecumenical councils and of the synods of Ancyra, Neo- 
Cuesarea, Changra, Antioch and Laodicea ; (2) forbidding trade, 
secular pursuits and war to the clergy, bishops not even being 
allowed to administer the property of their dioceses ; (3) for- 
bidding monks and nuns to marry or to return to the world ; 
likewise forbidding the establishment of a monastery in any 
diocese without the consent of the bishop, or the disestablish- 
ment of a monastery once consecrated; (4) punislnng with 
deposition an ordination or clerical appointment made for 
money ; forbidding “ absolute ordination ’’ {i,e* without assign- 
ment to a particular charge), the translation of clerics except 
for good cause, the enrolment of a cleric in two churches at once, 
and the performance of sac^irdutal functions outside of one's 
diocese without letters of commendation from one’s bishop; 
(5) confirming the jurisdiction of bishops over all clerics, regular 
and secular alike, and punishing with deposition any conspu-acy 
against episcopal authority ; (6) establishing a gradation of 
ecclesiastical tribunals, viz. bishop, provincial synod, exarch 
of the diocese, patriarch of Constantinople (obviously the council 
could not here have been legislating for the entire church); 
forbidding clerics to be running to Constantinople with com- 
plaints, without tlie consent of their respective bishops ; (7) 
confirming the possession of rural parishes to those who had 
actually administered them for Uiirty years, providing for the 
adjudication of conflicting claims, and guaranteeing the integrity 
of metropolitan provinces ; (8) confirming the t^rd canon of 
the second ecumenical council, which accorded to Constanti- 
nople equal privileges (wra Trptfrfifta) with Rome, and the second 
rank among the patriarchates, and^ in addition, granting to 
Constantinople patriarchal jurisdiction over Pontus, Asia and 
Thrace. 

The Roman legates, who were absent (designedly ?) when this 
famous twenty-eighth c^on was adopted, protested against 
it, but in vain, the imperial commissioners deciding in favour of 
its regularity and validity* Leo 1., although he recognized the 
council as ecumenical and confirmed Its doctrinal decrees, rejected 
canon xxviii. on the ground that it contravened the sixth cimon 
of Nicaea and infringed the rights of Alexandria and Antioch. 
In what proportion zeal for the ancient canons and the rights 
of others, and jealous fear of encroachment upon his own juris- 
diction, were mixed in the motives of L^o, it would be interesting 


to know* The canon was universally received in the East, and 
was expressly confirmed by the Quinisext Council, 692 (sec 
CONSTANTIKOPLE, COUNCILS OF). 

The emperor Marcian approved tlie doctrinal decrees of the 
council and enjoined silence in regard to theological questions. 
Eutyches and Dioscurus and their followers were deposed and 
banished. But harmony was not thus to be restored ; hardly 
had the council dissolved when the church was plunged into the 
Monophysite controversy. 

Sec Mansi vL pp. 529- 1102, vii. pp. 1-868 ; Harclouin ii. pp. 1-772 ; 
Hefcle (2nd ed.) ii. pp. 394-5?^ (English translation, iii. pp. 268- 
464); also extended bibliographies in llerzog-Hauck. kealencyklo- 
pOdie, 3rd ed*, s.v. Eutyches^’ (bv Loofs) and s.v. NestoHancr ** 
(by Kessler). ' (T. p. 

CHALCEDONY, or Calcbdony (sometimes called by oM 
writers cassidoine), a variety of native silica, often used as an 
ornamental stone. The present application of the term is com- 
paratively modern. The “ chalcedonius ** of Pliny was quite 
a different mineral, being a green stone from the copper-mines 
of Chalccdon, in Asia Minor, whence the name. There has been 
some confusion between chalcedony and theancient ‘^carcedonia,’' 
a Ktone which seems to have been a carbuncle from Africa, 
brought by way of Carthage (Kapx’/^w*')* Our chalcedony 
w^ probably included by the ancients among the various kinds 
of jasper and agate, especially the varieties termed “ leucachates ” 
and “ cerachates.” 


By modern minemlogists the name chalcedony is restricted 
to those kinds of silica which occur not in distinct crystals like 
ordinary quartz, ,but in concretionary, mammillated or stalac- 
titic forms, which break with a fine splintery fracture, and 
display a delicate fibrous structure. Chalcedony may be regarded 
as a micro-crystalline form of quartz. It is rather softer and 
less dense than cry. stall ized quartz, its hardness being about 
6*5 and its specific gravity 2*6, the difference being probably 
due to the presence of a small amount of opaline silica between 
the fibres. Chalcedony is a translucent substance of rather 
waxy lustre, presenting great variety of colours, though usually 
white, grey, yellow or brown. A rare blue chalcedony is some- 
times polished under the name of “ sapphirine ” — a term applied 
also to a distinct mineral (an aluminium-magnesium silicate) 
from Greenland. 


Chalcedony occurs as a secondary mineral in volcanic rocks, 
representing usually the silica set free by the decomposition of 
various silicates, and deposited in cracks, forming veins, or in 
vesicular hollows, forming amygdales. Its occurrence gives the 
name to Chalcedony Park, Arizona. It is found in the basalts 
of N. Ireland, the Faroe Isles and Iceland : it is common in 
the traps of the Deccan in India, and in volcanic rocks in Uruguay 
and Brazil. Certain flat oval nodules from a decomposed lava 
(augite-andesite) in Uru^ay present a cavity lined with quartz 
crystals and enclosing liquid (a weak saline solution), with a 
movable air-bubble, whence they are called “enhydros” or 
water-stones. Very fine examples of staJactitic chalcedony, in 
whimsical forms, have been yielded by some of the Cotnish 
copper-rnmes. The surface of chalcedony is occasionafiy awrted 
with a delicate bluish bloom. A chalcedonic d^osit in the form 
of concentric rings, on fossils and fragments of limestone in S. 
Devon, is known as “orbicular silica’^ or “ beekite,*' having 
been named after Dr Henry Beeke, dean of Bristol, who first 
directed attention to such deposits. Certain pseudomorphs of 
chalcedony after datolitc, from Haytor in Devonshire, have 
received the name of “haytorite.” Optical examination of 
many chalcedonic minerals by French mineralogists has shown 
tl^ they are aggregates of various fibrous crystalline bodies 
differing from each other in certain optical characters, whence 
they are distinguished as separate minerals under such names 
as calcedonite,p8eudocalcedonite,quartzine,ltitecite and lussatite. 
Many coloured and variegated chalcedonies are cut and polishr" 
as ornamental stones, and are described under Special head^^aT' 
Chalcedony has been in all ages the commonest of the Ston<- 
by the gem-engraver. 

See Agate, Blooostonb, Carnixian, Chrysojpr^v-JPR . 
TROPE, Mocha Stone, Onyx, Sard and Sardonyx. v ' 
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CHALCIDICUM, in Roman architecture, the vestibule or 
portico of a public building opening on to the forum ; as in the 
basilica of Kumactria at Pompeii, and the basilica of Constantine 
at Rome, where it was placed at one end. 

CHALCIS, the chief town of the island of Euboea in Greece, 
situated on the strait of the Euripus at its narrowest point. 
The name is preserved from antiquity and is derived from the 
Greek xakKtk (copper, bronze), though there is no trace of 
any mines in the neighbourhood. Chalcis was peopled by an 
Ionic stock which early developed great industrial and colonizing 
activity. In the 8th and 7th centuries it founded thirty tovvn- 
ships on the peninsula of Chalcidicc, and several important cities 
in Sicily (g.v,). Its mineral produce, mctal-work, purple and 
pottery not only found markets among these settlements, but 
were distributed over the Mediterranean in the ships of Corinth 
and Samos. With the help of the.se allies Chalcis engaged the 
rival league of its neighbour Eretria (q.v.) in the so-called 
Lelantine War, by which it acquired the best agricultural district 
of Euboea and became the chief city of the island. Early in the 
6th century its prosperity was broken by a disastrous war with 
the Athenians, who expelled the ruling aristocracy and settled 
a cleruchy on the site. Chalcis subsequently became a mem- 
ber of both the Delian Leagues. In the Hellenistic period 
it gained importance as a fortress by which the Macedonian 
rulers controlled central Greece. It was used by Kings Antiochus 
III. of Syria (192) and Mithradates VI. of Pontus (88) as a ba.se 
for invading Greece. Under Roman rule Chalcis retained a 
measure of commercial prosperity ; since the 6th century a.d. 
it again served as a fortress for the protection of central Greece 
against northern invaders. From 1209 it stood under Venetian 
control ; in 1470 it passed to the Ottomans, who made it the 
seat of a pasha. In 1688 it was successfully held against a 
strong Venetian attack. The modern town has about 10,000 
inhabitants, and maintains a considerable export trade which 
received an impetus from the establishment of railway connexion 
with Athens and Peiraeus (1904), It is composed of two parts— 
the old walled town towards the Euripus, called the Castro, 
where the Jewish and I’urkish families who have remained there 
mostly dwell ; and the more modern suburb that lies outside it, 
which is chiefly occupied by the Greeks. A part of the walls of 
the Castro and many of the houses within it were shaken dowm 
by the earthquake of 1894 ] part has been demolished in the 
widening of the Euripus. The most interesting object is the 
church of St Paraskeve, which was once the chief church of the 
Venetians ; it dates from the Byzantine period, though many 
of its architectural features are Western. There is also a Turkish 
mosque, which is now used as a guard-house. 

Authorities. — Strabo vii. fr. ii, x. p, 447; Herodotus v. 77; 
Thucydide.s i. 15 ; Corpus Inscr, Atticarum, iv. (i) 27a, iv. (2) 10, iv. 
(2) p. 22 ; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835), 
ii. 2 <54-270 ; E. Curtius in Hermes, x. (1876), p. 220 sqq. ; A. Holm, 
Lange Fehde (Berlin, 1884) ; H. Dondorff, l)« Rebus Chalcidensium 
(Gottingen, 1869) ; for coinage, B. V, Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 303-5 ; and art. Numismatics ; Greek § Euboea. 

CHALCONDYLES ^ (or Chalcocondylas), LAONICUS, the 
only Athenian Byzantine writer. Hardly anything is known 
of his life. He wrote a history, in ten books, of the period from 
1298-1463, describing the fall of the Greek empire and the rise 
of the Ottoman Turks, which forms the centre of the narrative, 
down to the conquest of the Venetians and Mathias, king of 
Hungary, by Mahommod II. The capture of Constantinople 
he rightly regarded as an historical event of far-reaching im- 
portance, although the comparison of it to the fall of Troy is 
hardly appropriate. The work incidentally gives a quaint and 
interesting sketch of the manners and civilization of England, 
France and Germany, whose assistance the Greeks sought to 
o\)tain against the Turks. Like that of other Byzantine writers, 
Clvalcondyles’ chronology is defective, and his adherence to the 
old ^’ireek geographical nomenclature is a source of confusion, 
For h\s account of earlier events he was able to obtain infor- 
mation irom his father, who was one of the most prominent 

' A shprtent d form of Chalcocondyles, from copper, and 

ttc6»^»\or, knucklv:. 


men in Athens during the struggles between the Greek and 
Frankish nobles. His model is Thucydides (according to Bekker, 
Herodotus) ; his language is tolerably pure and correct, his 
style simple and clear. The text, however, is in a very corrupt 
state. 

liditio princeps, ed. J. B. Baumbach (1615) ; in Bonn Corpus 
Scripiorum Hist. Bys. cd. I. Bekker (1843) ; Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
clix. There is a French translation by Blaise dc Vigonere (1577, 
later cd. by Artiis Thomas with valuable illustrations on Turkish 
matters) ; sec also F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt A then im 
hlittelalter, ii. (i88q) ; Gibbon. Decline and Fall, ch. f>6 ; C. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der hyeuntinischen Litteratur (1897). There is a 
biographical .sketch of Laonicus and his brother in Greek by An- 
tonins Calosynas, a physician of Toledo, who lived in the latter part 
of the lOth century (see C. Hopf, Chroniques grh'o-romancs, 1873). 

Ilis brother, Demktrtus Chalcondyles (1424-1511), wiis 
born in Athens. In 1447 he migrated to Italy, where Cardinal 
Bessarion gave him his patronage. He became famoii.s as a 
teacher of Greek letters and the Platonic philosophy ; in 1463 
he was made professor at Padua, and in 1479 he was suintnoned 
by Lorenzo dc’ Medici to Florence to fill the professorship 
vacated by John Argyropoulos. In 1492 he removed to Milan, 
where he died in /511. He was a.ssociaU*d with Mansilius 
Ficinus, Angelus Politianus, and 7'heodorus Gaza, in the revival 
of letters in the western world. One of his pupils at Florence 
was the famous John Reuchlin. Demetrius ('halcond>des 
published the editio princeps of Homer, Isocratc.s, and Suidas, 
i and a Greek grammar (Froientala) in the form of question and 
answer. 

See H. Hody, De Gracci^ illusirthus (1742); C. Hopf, Chroniques 
gre'u o - roman es (1873); E. Lcgrancl, Bthliographic hellhiitfuc, i. 
(1885). 

CHALDAEA. The expressions “Chaldaea ” and Chaldaeans ” 
are frequently used in the Old Testament as equivalents for 
“ Babylonia ” and “ Babylonians.” Chaldaea was really the 
name of a country, used in two senses. It was first applied to 
the extreme southern district, whose ancient capital was the 
city of Bit Y akin, the chief seat of the renowned Giaklaean 
rebel Merodach-baladan, who hara.ssed the Assyrian kings 
Sargon and Sennacherib. It is not as yet possible to fix the 
exact boundaries of the original home of the Chaldaeans, hut 
it may be regarded as having been the long stretch of alluvial 
land situated at the then separate mouths of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which rivers now combine to flow into the Persian 
Gulf in the waters of the majestic Shall el *Arab. 

The name “ Chaldaea,” however, soon came, to have a more 
extensive application. In the days of the Assyrian king Ramm m- 
nirari III. (812-783 b.c.), the term mat Kaldu covered practically 
all Babylonia. Furthermore, Merodach-baladan was called by 
Sargon II, (722-705 b.c.) “ king of the land of the Chaldaeans ” 
and “ king of the land of Bit Yakin ” after the old capital city, 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that Merodach-baladan 
had the right to the title “ Babylonian.” The racial distinction 
between the Chaldaeans and the Babylonians proper seems to 
have existed until a much later date, although it is almost 
certain that the former were originally a Semitic people. That 
they differed from the Arabs and Aramaeans is also seen from the 
distinction made by Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.) between the 
Chaldaeans and these races. Later, during the period covering 
the fall of Assyria and the rise of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
the term mat Kaldu was not only applied to all Babylonia, 
but also embraced the territory of certain foreign nations who 
were later included by Ezekiel (xxiii. 23) under the expression 
” Chaldaeans.” 

As already indicated, the Chaldaeans were most probably 
a Semitic people. It is likely that they first come from Arabia, 
the supposed original home of the Semitic races, at a very early 
date along the coast of the Persian Gulf and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Ur ('' Ur of the Chaldees,” Gen. xi. 28), whence 
they began a series of encroachments, partly by warfare and 
partly by immigration, against the other Semitic Babylonians. 
These aggressions after many centuries ended in the Chaldaean 
supremacy of Nabopolassar and his successors {c. 626 ff.), 
altiiough there is no positive proof that Nabopolassar was 
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purely Chaldaean in blood. The sudden rise of the later Baby- 
lonian empire under Nebuchadrezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, 
must have tended to produce so thorough an amalgamation of 
the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, who had theretofore been 
considered as two kindred branches of the same original Semite 
stock, that in the course of time no perceptible differences 
existed between them. A similar amalgamation, although in 
this case of two peoples originally racially distinct, has taken 
place in modern times between the Manchu Tatars and the 
Chinese. It is quite evident, for example, from the Semitic 
character of the Chaldaean king-names, that the language of 
these Chaldaeans differed in no way from the ordinary Semitic 
Babylonian idiom which was practically identical with that of 
Assyria. Consequently, the term, “ Chaldaean came quite 
naturally to be used in later days as synonymous w’ith ** Baiby- 
lonian.” When subsequently the Babylonian language went 
out of use and Aramaic took its place, the latter tongue was 
wrongly termed “ Chaldee ” by Jerome, because it was the only 
language known to him used ‘in Babylonia. This error was 
followed until a very recent date by many scholars. 

The derivation of the name “ Chaldaean ” is extremely 
uncertain, l^eter Jensen has conjectured with slight probability 
that the Chaldaeans were Semitized Sumerians, i.e. a non- 
Semitic tribe which by contact with Semitic influences had lost 
its original character. There seems to be little or no evidence 
to support such a view. Friedrich Delitzsch derived the name 
“ Chaldaean from the non-Semitic KaSsites who 
held the supremacy over practit:ally all Babylonia during an 
extended period {c, 1783-1200 B.c.). This theory seems also 
to be extremely improbable. It is much more likely that the 
name “ Chaldaean ” is connected with the Semitic stem kasadu 
(conquer), in which case Kaldi-KaUi, with the well-known 
interchange of I and would mean “ conquerors.” It is also 
possible that KaSdu-Kaldu is connected with the proper name 
Chesed, who is represented as having been the nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 22). There is no connexion whatever 
between the Black Sea peoples called “ Chaldaeans ” by Xeno- 
phon (Anah. vii. 25) and the Chaldaeans of Babylonia, 

J ti Daniel, the term “ Chaldaeans ” is very commonly employed 
with the meaning “ astrologers, astronomers,” which sense also 
appeiirs in the classical authors, notably in Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus. In Daniel i. 4, by the expression “ tongue of 
the Chaldaeans,” the writer evidently meant the language in 
which the celebrated Babylonian works on astrology and divina- 
tion were composed. It is now known that the literary idiom 
of the Babylonian wise men was the non-Semitic Sumerian ; 
but it is not probable that the late author of Daniel {c. 168 B.c.) 
was aware of this fact. 

I'he word Chaldaean ” is used in Daniel in two senses. It is 
applied as elsewhere in the Old Testament as a race-name to the 
Babylonians (Dan. iii. 8, v, 30, ix. i); but the expression is 
used oftener, either as a name for some special class of magicians, 
or os a term for magicians in general (ix. i). The transfer of the 
name of the people to a special class is perhaps to be explained 
in the following manner. As just shown, “ Chaldaean ” and 
“Babylonian ” had become in later times practically synonymous, 
but the term “ Chaldaean ” had lived on in the secondary re- 
stricted sense of “ wise men.” The early Kaldt had seized and 
held from very ancient times the region of old Sumer, which 
was the centre of the primitive non-Semitic culture. It seems 
extremely probable that these Chaldaean Semites were so strongly 
influenced by the foreign civilization as to adopt it eventually as 
Iheir own. Then, as the Chaldaeans soon became the dominant 
people, the priestly caste of that region developed into a Chal- 
daean institution. It is reasonable to conjecture that southern 
Babylonia, the home of the old culture, supplied Babylon and 
other important cities with priests, who from their descent were 
correctly called “ Chaldaeans.” This name in later times, owing 
to the racial amalgamation of the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, 
lost its former national force, and became, os it occurs in Daniel, 
a distinctive appellation of the Babylonian priestly class. It is 
possible, though not certain, that the occurrence of the word kalu 


(priest) in Babylonian, which has no etymological connexion 
with Kaldu, may have contributed paronomastically towards 
the popular use of the term “ Chaldaeans ” for the Babylonian 
Magi. (See also Astholooy.) 

Literature. — D clattrc, Les Chaldiem jusqu'd la fond, de Vtmp., 
de Nebuch. (1889) ; Winckler, Untersuchuneen zur altor. Gesch. 
(1889), pp. 49 ff. ; Gesch. Bah, u. Assyy. (1892), pp. iii ff. ; Prince, 
CommeMtary on Daniel (t8i>o), pp. 59-61 ; see also Bauvudnia and 
Assyria and Sumer and Sumerian. (J. I), Pr.) 

CHALDEE, a term sometimesvapplied to the Aramaic portions 
of the biblical books of Ezra and Daniel or to the vernacular 
paraphrases of the Old Testament (see Targum). The explana- 
tion formerly adopted and embodied in the name Chaldee is 
that the change took place in Babylon. That the so-called 
Biblical Chaldee, in which con.siderable portions of the books of 
Ezra and Daniel arc written, was really the language of Babylon 
was supposed to be clear from Dan. ii. 4, where the Chaldaeans 
arc said to have spoken to the king in Aramaic. But the cunei- 
form inscriptions show that the language of the Chaldaeans was 
Assyrian ; and an examination of the very large part of the 
Hebrew Old Testament written later than the exile proves con- 
clusively that the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of l^alestine took place very gradually. Hence 
.scholars are now agreed that the term “ Chaldee ” is a misnomer, 
and that the dialect so called is really the language of the South- 
Western Arameans, who were the immediate neighbours of the 
Jews ( W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Langiuiges^ 
p. 16). (See Semitic Languages.) 

CHALICE (through a central O. Fr. form of the Lat. calix, 
calicisy cup), a drinking- vessel of the cup or goblet form, now only 
used of the cup used in the celebration of the Eucharist {g.v.). 
For the various forms which the ‘‘ chalice ” so used has taken, 
see Drinking-Vessels and Plate. When, in the eucharistic 
service, water is mixed with the wine, the “ chalice ” is known 
as the “ mixed chalice.” This has been customary both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches from early times. The Armenian 
Church does not use the “ mixed chalice.” It was used in the 
English Church before the Reformation. According to the 
present law of the English Church, the mixing of the water with 
wine is lawful, if this is not done as part of or during the services, 
i.e. if it is not done ceremonially {Martin v. Machonockie, 1868, 
L.R. 2 P.C. 365 ; Read v. Bp. of Lincoln, 1892, A.C. 664). 

CHALIER, JOSEPH (1747-1793), French Revolutionist. He 
was destined by his family for the church, but entered business, 
and became a partner in a firm at Lyons for which he travelled 
in the Levant, in Italy, Spain and Portugal. He was in Paris in 
1 789, and entered into relations with Marat, Camille Desmoulins 
and Robespierre. On his return to Lyons, Chalier was the first 
to be named member of the municipal bureau. He organized 
the national guard, applied the civil constitution of the clergy, 
and regulated the finances of the city so as to tax the rich heavily 
and spare the poor. Denounced to the Legislative Assembly 
by the directory of the department of Rhone-et-Loire for having 
made a nocturnal domiciliary perquisition, he was sent to the 
bar of the Assembly, which approved of his conduct In the 
election for mayor of Lyons, in November 1792, he was defeated 
by a Royalist. Then Chalier became the orator and leader of 
the Jacobins of Lyons, and induced the other revolutionary clubs 
and the commune of his city to arrest a great number of Royalists 
in the night of the 5th and 6th of February 1793. The mayor, 
supported by the national guard, opposed this project. Chalier 
demanded of the Convention the establishment of a revolutionary 
tribunal and the levy of a revolutionary army at Lyons. The 
Convention refused, and the anti-revolutionary party, encouraged 
by this refusal, took action. On the 29th and 30th of May 1793 
the sections rose ; the Jacobins were dispossessed of the muni- 
cipality and Chalier arrested. On the 15th of July, in spitr 
of the order of the Convention, he was brought before f 
criminal tribunal of the Rhone-et-Loire, condemned to dJJrc ' 
and guillotined the next day. The Terrorists paid a 
worship to his memory, as to a martyr of Liberty, ; 

See N. Wahl, “ fetude sur Chalier.” in Revue historir^r^f^ 
and Les Premieres Annies de la Revolution A Lyon (Pp'"* 
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CHALK 


^ €IIALK, the name given to any soft, pulverulent, pure white 
limestone. The word is an old one, having its origin in the 
Saxon cealc, and the hard form kalk ” is still in use amongst 
the country folk of Lincolnshire. Tlie German Kalk comprehends 
all forms of limestone ; therefore a special term, Kreide, is em- 
ployed for chalk — French craie. From being used as a common 
name, denoting a particular material, the word was subsequently 
utilized by geologists as an appellation for the Chalk formation ; 
and so prominent was this formation in the eyes of the earlier 
workers that it imposed its name upon a whole system of rocks, 
the Cretaceous (Lat. creiaj chalk), although this rock itself is by 
no means generally characteristic of the system as a whole. 

The Chalk formation, in addition to tlie t>'pical chalk material 
^creta scriptoria — comprises several variations ; argillaceous 
kinds — creta tnarga of Linnaeus — ^known locally as maim, marl, 
clunch, &c. ; and harder, more stony kinds, called rag, freestone, 
rock, hurlock or harrock in different districts. In certain parts 
of the formation layers of nodular flints (g.v.) abound ; in parts, 
it is inclined to be sandy, or to contain grains of glauconite 
which was originally confounded with another green mineral, 
chlorite, hence the name “ cliloritic marl ” applied to one of the 
subdivisions of the chalk. In its purest form chalk con.sists of 
from Q5 to % of calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime) ; m 
Uiis condition it is composed of a mass of fine granular particles 
held together by a somewhat feeble calcareous cement, llie 
particles are mostly the broken tests of foraminifera, along with 
l]\e debris of ediinodorm and molluscan shells, and many minute 
bodies, like eoccoliths, of somewhat obscure nature. 

The earliest attempts at subdivision of the Chalk formation 
initiated by Wm, Phillips were basest upon lithological characters, 
and such a classification as “ Upper ChaJk with Flints," “ Lower 
Chalk without Idints,” "Chalk marl or Grey chalk." was generally 
in use in England until W, Whitaker cstablibhed the following order 
in 1865 ; — 

Upper Chalk, with flints 

{ chalk rock 
chalk with few flints 
chalk without lliuts 
C!.alk Miirl ^Toll<-rnh«' 

In France, a similar system of classification was in vogue, the 
Bubdivisions being craie blanche, craie tufan, craie chloritee, until 
184.^ when d'Orbigny proposed the term Sentmim for the Upper 
Chalk and Turonien for the Lower ; later he divided the Turonleu, 
giving the name Ci:nomanien to the lowtu* portion. The subdivisions 
of d’Orbigny wore beised upon the fossil contents and not upon the 
lithological characters of the rocks. In 1876 Prof. Ch. Barrois 
showed how d'Orbigny's classification might be applied to the 
British chalk rocks ; and this schemu has been generally adopted 
by geologists, although there Is some divergence of oiiinion as to 
the exact position of the base line ol the Cenomanian. 

The accompanying table shows the classification now adojitcd in 
England, with the zonal fo.ssils and the continental names of the 
sulvitagoa : — 


Since Prof. Barrois introduced the zonal system of subdivision 
(C. Evans had used a similar scheme six years earlier), our know- 
ledge of the English chalk has been greatly increased by the work 
of Jtikes-Browne and William Hill, and particularly by the 
laborious studies of Dr A. W. Rowe. Instead of employing the 
mixed assemblage of animals indicated as zone fossils in the 
table, A. de Grossouvre proposed a scheme for the north of 
France based upon ammonite faunas alone, which he contended 
would be of more general applicability {Hecherches mr la Craie 
Superieure, Paris, 1.901). 

The Upper Chalk has a maximum thickness in England of 
about 1000 ft., but post-cretaceous erosion has removed much 
of it in many district.s. It is more constant in character, and 
more typically chalky than the lower stages ; flints are abundant, 
and harder nodular beds are limited to the lower portions, where 
some of the compact limestones are known as “ chalk rock.” 
The thickness of the Middle Chalk varies from about loo to 240 ft. ; 
flints become scarcer in descending from the upper to the lower 
portions. The whole is more compact than the upper stage, 
and nodular layers arc more frequent — the ” chalk roc.k ” of 
Dorset and th(‘ Isle of Wight belong to this stage. At the luise 
is the hard ” Melbourne rock.” The thickness of the Lower 
('halk in England varies from 60 to 240 ft. This stage includes 
part of the ” white chalk without flints,” the “ chalk marl,” 
and the grey chalk.” 'J'hc Tottemhoe stone is a hard freestone 
found locally in this stage. The basement bed in Norfolk is a 
1 pure limestone, but very frequently it is marly with grains of 
sand and glauconite, and often contains phosphatic nodules ; 
this facies is equivalent to the “ Cambridge Greensand ” of 
some districts and the “ chloritic marl ” of others. In Devonshire 
the Lower Chalk hits become thin sandy calcareous series. 

The chalk can be traced in England from Flam borough Head 
in Yorkshire, in a south-westerly direction, to the coast of Dorset ; 
and it not only underlies the whole of the S.E. comer, where it 
is often obscured by Tertiary^ deposits, but it can be fcillowed 
across the Channel into northern France, Rocks of the same 
age as the chalk are widespread (see ('retaceous System); 
but the variety of limestone properly called by this name is 
almost confined to the Anglo- Parisian basin. Some chalk occurs 
in the great Cretaceous deposits of Russia, and in Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and S. Dakota in the United States. Hard white 
chalk occurs in Ireland in Antrim, and on the opposite shore of 
Scotland in Mull and Morven. 

Economic Products of the Chalk . — Common clialk has been 
frequently used for rough building purposes, but the more 
important building stones are “ Beer stone,” from Beer Head 
in Devonshire, Sutton stone ” from a little north of Beer, and 
the “ Tottemhoe stone.” It is burned for lime, and when mixed 
with some form of clay is used for the manufacture of cement ; 
chalk marl has been used alone for this purpose. As a manure, 
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Zonal fossils used in Brittun. 

Stages. 

(Norfolk) 

Helemnitella mucronata 
■ Actinocamax quadraUiS 
vtlnoceramus lingua in Yorkshire 

f M icrasier cor^nnguinttm 
i ,, cor-iesiudinarium 

\Holaster planus, Chalk rock 

Daniaa ? 
(Trimingham) 

Upper Chalk 
Senonian 

Craie blanche 

\ 

TerehvatuUna gracilis 

Hhynckonella Cuvieri, Molbonme rock 

1 Middle Chalk 
} Turonian 

Craie marneuse 

•Jiol; 

, Actin*Kamax pUnus 

^ui>f(iobosus, Tottemhoe atone. 
Schloefibaokiu varians. 

[ Lower Chalk. 

) Chalk Marl and ; 

Cambridge Green- 
sand 

Cenomanian 

Craie glauconieuse 





it has been much used as a dressing for 
clayey land. Flints from the chalk are used 
for road metal and concrete, and have been 
employed in building as a facing for walls. 
Phosphatic nodulas for manure have been 
worked from the chloritic marl and Cam- 
bridge Greensand, and to some extent from 
the Middle Chalk. The same material is 
worked at Ciply in Belgium and Picardy in 
France. Chalk is employed in the manu- 
facture of carbonate of soda, in the prepara- 
tion of carbon dioxide, and in many other 
chemical processes ; also for making paints, 
crayons and tooth-powder. Whiting or 
Spanish whitef used to polish glass and 
metal, is purified chalk prepared by triturat- 
ing common chalk with a large quantity of 
water, which is then decanted and allowed 
to deposit the finely -divided particles it 
holds in suspension. 

Chalk Scenery . — Where exposed at the 
surface, chalk produces rounded, smooth. 
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grasfl-covered hills as in the Downs of southern England and the 
Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The hills are often inter- 
sected by clean-cut dry valleys. It forms fine cliffs on the coast 
of Kent, Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Chalk is employed medicinally as a very mild astringent either 
alone or more usually with other astringents. It is more often 
used, however, for a purely mechanical action, as in the prepara- 
tion hydrargyrum cum creta. As an antacid its use has been 
replaced by other drugs. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous schist, 
which gives a black streak, so that it can be used for drawing or 
yvriting. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. Red chalk or reddle 
is an impure earthy variety of haematite. French chalk is a 
soft variety of steatite, a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

The most comprehensive account of the Briti»h chalk is contained 
in the Memoirs of the Geologtcal Survey of the Untied Kingdom ^ 
" The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” voL ii. 1903, vol. iii. 1904 
(with bibliography), by J ukes-Browne and Hill. Sec also ” The 
White Chalk of the English Coast,” several pa]»ers iti the Proceedings 
of the Geologists* Association^ London, (i) Kent and Sussex, xvi. 1900, 
(2) Dorset, xvii., 1901, (3) Devon, xviii.. 1903, (4) Yorkshire, xviii., 
1904, (J.A.H.) 

CHALKHILL, JOHN (fl. 1600 ?), English poet. Two songs by 
him are included in Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, and in 1683 
appeared “ Thealma and Clearchus. A Pastoral History in 
smooth and easie Verse. Written long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acqiiaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer 
with a preface written five years earlier by Walton. Another 
poem, “ Alcilia, Philoparthcns Loving Follie (i5q5» reprinted 
in vol. X. of the Jahrbuck des deutschen Shakespeare- Vereins), was 
atone time attributed to him. Nothing furtlier is known of tlie 
poet, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners for 
Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, who included Thealma and Clearchus in vol. ii. 
of his Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 1906), points out 
a marked resemblance between his work and that of William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKING THE DOOR, a Scottish custom of landlord and 
tenant law. In former days the law was that “ a burgh officer, in 
presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days 
before Whit Simday, having made out an execution of * chalking,’ 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be sub- 
scribed by himself and two witnesses.” This ceremony now 
procecids simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of clialking is a warrant under which decree of removal 
will be pronounced by the burgh court, in virtue of wiuch the 
tenant may be ejected on the expiration of a charge of six days. 

CHALLAMEL, JEAN BAPTISTE MARIUS AUGUSTIN (rSi8> 
1894), French historian, was born in Paris on the i8th of March 
1818. His writings consist chiefly of popular works, which 
enjoyed great success. The value of some of his books is en- 
hanced by numerous illustrations, e.g, Histoire-musee de la 
Revoluiifm fran^aise, which appeared in 50 numbers in j 841-1842 
(3rd ed., in 72 numbers, 1857-1858) ; Histoire de la mode en 
France; la toilette des femmes depuis Vepoque gallo^omaine 
jusgnd nos jours (1874, with 12 plates ; new ed., 1880, with 
21 coloured plates). His Memoires du peuple franfaise (1865- 
1873) and La France et les Fran^ais d tr avers les siecles (1882) at 
least have the merit of being among the first books written on 
the social history of France. In this sense Chailamel was a 
pioneer, of no great originality, it is true, but at any rate of 
fairly wide information. He died on the 20th of October 1894. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, PAUL AMAND (1827-1896), French 
statesman, was born at Avranches on the 19th of May 1827. 
After passing through tlie ficole Normale Superieure he became 
professor of philosophy successively at Pau and at Limoges. 
The coup d*itat of 1851 caused his expulsion from France for his 
republican opinions. He travelled on the continent, and in 1856 
settled down as professor of French literature at the Polyttschnic 
of Zurich. The amnesty of 1859 enabled him to return to France, 
but a projected course of lectures on history and art was im- 
mediately suppressed. He now supported himself by his pen, and 
became a regular contributor to the reviews. On the fall of the 


Second Empire in September 1870 the government of natioisai 
defence appointed him prefect of the department of the Rhone, 
in which capacity he had to suj^ress the Communist rising at 
Lyons. Resigning his post on the 5th of February 1871, he was 
in January 1872 elected to the National Assembly, and in 1876 
to the Senate. He sat at first on the Extreme Left ; but his 
philosophic and critical temperament was not in harmony with 
the recklessness of French radicalism, and his attitude towards 
political questions underwent a steady modification, till the clo^e 
of his life saw him the foremost representative of moderate 
republicanism. During Gambetla’s lifetime, however, Cliallemel- 
Lacour was one of his warmest supporters, and he was for a time 
editor of Gambetta’s organ, the RepuUique fran^uise. In 1879 
he was appointed French ambassador at Bern, and in 1880 
was transferred to London ; but he lacked the suppleness and 
command of temper necessary to a successful diplomatist. He 
resigned in 1882, and in Februan' 1883 became minister of foreign 
affairs in the Jules Ferry cabinet, but retired in November 
of the same year. In 1890 he was elected vice-president of the 
Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry as its president. His 
influence o\Tr that body was largely due to his clear and reasoned 
eloquence, which placed liim at the head of contemporary French 
orators. In 1893 he also became a member of the French 
Academy. He distinguished himself by the vigour with which he 
upheld the Senate against the encroachments of the chamber, but 
in 1895 failing health forced him to resign, and be died in Paris on 
the 26th of October 1896. He published a translation of A. 
Heinrich Ritter's Geschichfe dcr Philosophic (1861); La Philo- 
Sophie individualiste : etude sur Guillaume de Humboldt (1864); 
and an edition of the works of Madame d'ltpinay (1869). 

In 1897 appeared Joseph Rcinach’s edition of the GLuvres oratoires 
de Chaltemet-Lacour. 

CHALLENGE ( 0 . Fr. chalonge, calengc, &c., from Lat. calumnia, 
originally meaning trickery, from calvi, to deceive, hence a false 
accusation, a “ calumny ”), originally a charge against a person 
or a claim to anything, a defiance. The term is now particularly 
used of tin invitation to a trial of skill in any contest, or to a 
trial by combat as a vindication of personal honour (see Duel), 
and, in law, of tlie objection to the members of a jury allowed 
in a civil action or In a criminal trial (see J ury). 

CHALLENGER EXPEDITION. The scientific results of 
several short expeditions between i860 and 1870 encouraged 
the council of the Royal Society to approach the British govern- 
ment, on the suggestion of Sir George Richards, hydrographer 
to the admiralty, with a view to commissioning a vessel for 
a prolonged cruise for oceanic exploration. The government 
detailed H.M.S. “ Qiallenger,” a wooden corvette of 2306 tons, 
for the purpose. Captain (afterwards Sir) George Nares was 
placed in command, with a naval crew ; and a scientific staff 
was selected by the society with Professor (afterwards Sir) C. 
Wyville Thomson as director. The staff included Mr (afterwards 
Sir) John Murray and Mr H. N. Moseley, biologists ; Dr von 
Willemoes-Suhm, Commander Tizard, and Mr J. Y. Buchanan, 
chemist and geologist. A complete scheme of instructions was 
drawn up by the society. The “ Challenger ’’ sailed from Ports- 
mouth in December 1872. For nearly a year the work of the 
expedition lay in the Atlantic, which was crossed several times. 
Tcneriffe, the Bermudas, the Azores, Maddra, the Cape Verd 
Islands, Bahia and Tristan da Cunha were successively visited, 
and in October 1873 the ship reached Cape Town. Steering then 
south-east and east she visited the various islands between 45^ 
and 50*^ S., and reached Kerguelen Island in January 1874. 
She next proceeded southward about the meridian of 80® E. 
She was the first steamship to cross the Antarctic circle, but 
the attainment of a high southerly latitude was not an object of 
the voyage, and early in March the ship left the south polar 
regions and made for Melbourne. Extensive researches 
now made in the Pacific. The route led by New Zealand 
Fiji Islands, Torres Strait, the Banda Sea, and Ihe China^-Sid 
Hong Kong. The western Pacific was then explored 
to Yokohama, after which the '' Challenger ” 
ocean by Honolulu and Tahiti to Valpanuso. 
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southward, penetrated the Straits of Magellan, touched at 
Montevideo, recrossed the Atlantic by Ascension and the Azores, 
and reached Sheemess in May 1876. Tliis voyage is without 
parallel in the history of scientific research. The “ Challenger ** 
Report was issued in fifty volumes (London, 1880-1805), mainly 
under the direction of Sir John Murray, who succeeded Wyville 
Thomson in this work in 1882. Specialists in every branch of 
science assisted in its production. The zoological collections 
alone formed the basis for the majority of the volumes ; the 
deep-sea soundings and samples of the deposits, the chemical 
analysis of water samples, the meteorological, watcr-temperature, 
magnetic, geological, and botanical observations were fully 
worked out, and a summary of the scientific results, narrative 
of the cruise and indices were also provided. 

See also Lord G. Campbell, Log Letters from the “ Challenger ** 
(1870); W. J. J. Spry, Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger” (1876): 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson, Voyage of the “Challenger ” The Atlantic^ 
Preliminary Account of General Results {1877) ; J. J. Wild, At 
Anchor; Narrative of L.xpcriences afloat and ashore during the 
Voyage of H.M.S, " Challenger” (1878) ; H. N. Moseley, Notes by a 
Naturalist on the “ Challenger ” (1870). 

CHALLONER, RICHARD 1-1781), English Roman 
Catholic prelate, was born at Lewes, Sussex, on the 29th of 
September 1691. After the death of his father, who was a rigid 
Dissenter, his mother, left in poverty, lived with some Roman 
Catholic families. Thus it came about that he was brought up 
as a Roman Catholic, chiefly at the seat of Mr Holman at 
Warkworth, Northamptonshire, where the Rev. John Gother, 
a celebrated controversialist, ofiiciated as chaplain. In 1704 he 
was sent to the English College at Douui, where he was ordained 
a priest in 1716, took his degrees in divinity, and was appointed 
professor in that faculty. In 1750 he was sent on the English 
mission and stationed in London. 'Lhc controversial treatises 
which he published in rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his Catholic Christian Instrucicd (1737), which was 
prefaced by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Middleton’s Letters from 
RomCf showing an Exact ( 'onjormity between Popery and Paganism, 
Middleton is said to have been so irritated that he endeavoured 
to put the penal laws in force against his antagonist, who 
prudently withdrew from London. In 1741 Challoner was raised 
to the episcopal dignity at Hammersmith, and nominated co- 
adjutor with right of succession to Bishop Benjamin Petre, 
vicar-apostolic of the London district, whom he succeeded in 
1758. He resided principally in London, but w^as obliged to 
retire into the country during the “ No Popery ” riots of 1780. 
He died on the 12th of January 1781, and was buried at Milton, 
Berkshire. Bishop Challoner was the author of numerous con- 
troversial and devotional works, which have been frequently 
reprinted and translated into various languages. He compiled 
the Garden of the Soul (1740 ?), which continues to be the most 
popular manual of devotion among English-speaking Roman 
Catholics, and he revised an edition of the Douai version of the 
Scriptures (1749-1750), correcting the language and orthography, 
which in many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a Roman 
Catholic antidote to Foxe’s well-known martyrology. It is 
entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and other Catholicks of 
both Sexes ivho su^ered Death or Imprisonment in England on 
account of their Religion, from the year 1577 till the end of 
the reign of Charles II. (2 vols. 1741, frequently reprinted). 
He also published anonymously, in 1745, the lives of English, 
Scotch and Irish saints, under the title of Britannia Sancia, an 
interesting work which has, however, been superseded by that of 
Alban Butler. 

For a complete list of his writings see J. Gillow's Bibl. Diet, of 
Eng. Cath. i. 452-.I58 ; Barnard, lAfe of R. Challoner (1784); 
yianagan, History of the Catholic Church in England (1857) ; there 
IS also a critical history of Challoner by Rev. E. Burton. 

CHALMERSy ALEXANDER (1759-1834), Scottish writer, 
was born in Aberdeen on the 29th of March 1759. He was 
educated -as a doctor, but gave up this profession for journalism, 
and he “was for some time editor of the Morning Herald, Besides 
editions of the works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, 


Warton, Pope, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, he published A General 
Biographical Dictionary in 32 vols. (1812-1817); a Glossary to 
Shakspeare (1797); an edition of Steevens’s Shakespeare 
(1809) ; and the British Essayists, beginning with the Taller and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical prefaces 
and a general index. H e died in London on the t 9th of December 

1834 

CHALMERS, GEORGE (1742-1825), Scottish antiquarian and 
political writer, was born at Iwhabers, a village in the county of 
Moray, in 1742. His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson of 
George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small estate in the parish of 
Lhanbryde, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in the same county, 
possessed by the main line of the family from about the beginning 
of the I7lh to the middle of the i8th century. After completing 
the usual course at King’s College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers 
studied law in Edinburgh for several years. Two uncles on the 
father’s side having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 
1763, with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
land of some extent about which a dispute had arisen, and was in 
this way induced to commence practice as a lawyer at Baltimore, 
where for a time he met with much success. Having, however, 
espoused the cause of the Royalist party on the breaking out of 
the American War of Independence, he found it expedient to 
abandon hi.s professional prospects in the New World, and return 
to his native country. For the losses he had sustained as a 
colonist he received no Cf)mpensation, and several years elapsed 
before he obtained an appointment that placed him in a state of 
comfort and indepenrienee. 

In the meantime Chalmers applied himself with great diligence 
and assiduity to the investigation of tlie history and establish- 
ment of the English colonies in North America ; and enjoying 
free access to the state papers and other documents preserved 
among what were then termed the plantation records, he became 
po.ssessed of much important information. His work entitled 
Political Annals of the present United Colonies from their Settlement 
to the Peace of ryoj, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes ; but the second, which should have contained the period 
between 3688 and 1763, never appeared. The first volume, 
however, is complete in itself, and traces the original settlement of 
the different American colonies, and the progressive changes in 
their constitutions and forms of government as affected by the 
state of public affairs in the parent kingdom. Independently of 
its value as being compiled from original documents, it bears 
evidence of great research, and has been of essential benefit to 
later writers. Continuing his researches, he next gave to the 
world An Estimate of the Comparative. Strength of Britain during 
the Present and Four Preceding Reigns, I^nclon , 1 782, which passed 
through several editions. At length, in August 1786, Chalmers, 
who.se sufferings as a Royalist must liave strongly recommended 
him to the government of the day, was appointed chief clerk to 
the committee of privy council on matters relating to trade, a 
situation which he retained till his death in 1825, a period of 
nearly forty years. As his official duties made no great demands 
on his time, he had abundant leisure to devote to his favourite 
studies, — the antiquities and topography of Scotland having 
thenceforth special attractions for his busy pen. 

Besides biographical sketches of Defoe, Sir John Davies, Allan 
Rainsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyard and others, prefixed to 
editions of their respective works, Ctialmers wrote a life of 
'Diomas Paine, the author of the Rights of Man, which he pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Francis Oldys, A.M., of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; and a life of Ruddiman, in which 
considerable light is thrown on the state of literature in Scotland 
during the earlier part of the last century. His life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots in two 4to vols., was first published in 1818. It is 
founded on a MS. left by John Whitaker, the historian of Man- 
chester ; but Chalmers informs us that he found it necessary to 
rewrite the^whole. The history of that ill-fated queen occupied 
much of his attention, and his last work, A Detection of the Lffoe- 
Letters lately attributed in Hugh Campbells work to Mary Queen of 
ScoU, is an exposure of an attempt to represent as genuine some 
fictitious letters said to have passed between Mary and Bothwell, 
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grasfl-covered hills as in the Downs of southern England and the 
Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The hills are often inter- 
sected by clean-cut dry valleys. It forms fine cliffs on the coast 
of Kent, Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Chalk is employed medicinally as a very mild astringent either 
alone or more usually with other astringents. It is more often 
used, however, for a purely mechanical action, as in the prepara- 
tion hydrargyrum cum creta. As an antacid its use has been 
replaced by other drugs. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous schist, 
which gives a black streak, so that it can be used for drawing or 
yvriting. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. Red chalk or reddle 
is an impure earthy variety of haematite. French chalk is a 
soft variety of steatite, a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

The most comprehensive account of the Briti»h chalk is contained 
in the Memoirs of the Geologtcal Survey of the Untied Kingdom ^ 
" The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” voL ii. 1903, vol. iii. 1904 
(with bibliography), by J ukes-Browne and Hill. Sec also ” The 
White Chalk of the English Coast,” several pa]»ers iti the Proceedings 
of the Geologists* Association^ London, (i) Kent and Sussex, xvi. 1900, 
(2) Dorset, xvii., 1901, (3) Devon, xviii.. 1903, (4) Yorkshire, xviii., 
1904, (J.A.H.) 

CHALKHILL, JOHN (fl. 1600 ?), English poet. Two songs by 
him are included in Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, and in 1683 
appeared “ Thealma and Clearchus. A Pastoral History in 
smooth and easie Verse. Written long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acqiiaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer 
with a preface written five years earlier by Walton. Another 
poem, “ Alcilia, Philoparthcns Loving Follie (i5q5» reprinted 
in vol. X. of the Jahrbuck des deutschen Shakespeare- Vereins), was 
atone time attributed to him. Nothing furtlier is known of tlie 
poet, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners for 
Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, who included Thealma and Clearchus in vol. ii. 
of his Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 1906), points out 
a marked resemblance between his work and that of William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKING THE DOOR, a Scottish custom of landlord and 
tenant law. In former days the law was that “ a burgh officer, in 
presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days 
before Whit Simday, having made out an execution of * chalking,’ 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be sub- 
scribed by himself and two witnesses.” This ceremony now 
procecids simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of clialking is a warrant under which decree of removal 
will be pronounced by the burgh court, in virtue of wiuch the 
tenant may be ejected on the expiration of a charge of six days. 

CHALLAMEL, JEAN BAPTISTE MARIUS AUGUSTIN (rSi8> 
1894), French historian, was born in Paris on the i8th of March 
1818. His writings consist chiefly of popular works, which 
enjoyed great success. The value of some of his books is en- 
hanced by numerous illustrations, e.g, Histoire-musee de la 
Revoluiifm fran^aise, which appeared in 50 numbers in j 841-1842 
(3rd ed., in 72 numbers, 1857-1858) ; Histoire de la mode en 
France; la toilette des femmes depuis Vepoque gallo^omaine 
jusgnd nos jours (1874, with 12 plates ; new ed., 1880, with 
21 coloured plates). His Memoires du peuple franfaise (1865- 
1873) and La France et les Fran^ais d tr avers les siecles (1882) at 
least have the merit of being among the first books written on 
the social history of France. In this sense Chailamel was a 
pioneer, of no great originality, it is true, but at any rate of 
fairly wide information. He died on the 20th of October 1894. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, PAUL AMAND (1827-1896), French 
statesman, was born at Avranches on the 19th of May 1827. 
After passing through tlie ficole Normale Superieure he became 
professor of philosophy successively at Pau and at Limoges. 
The coup d*itat of 1851 caused his expulsion from France for his 
republican opinions. He travelled on the continent, and in 1856 
settled down as professor of French literature at the Polyttschnic 
of Zurich. The amnesty of 1859 enabled him to return to France, 
but a projected course of lectures on history and art was im- 
mediately suppressed. He now supported himself by his pen, and 
became a regular contributor to the reviews. On the fall of the 


Second Empire in September 1870 the government of natioisai 
defence appointed him prefect of the department of the Rhone, 
in which capacity he had to suj^ress the Communist rising at 
Lyons. Resigning his post on the 5th of February 1871, he was 
in January 1872 elected to the National Assembly, and in 1876 
to the Senate. He sat at first on the Extreme Left ; but his 
philosophic and critical temperament was not in harmony with 
the recklessness of French radicalism, and his attitude towards 
political questions underwent a steady modification, till the clo^e 
of his life saw him the foremost representative of moderate 
republicanism. During Gambetla’s lifetime, however, Cliallemel- 
Lacour was one of his warmest supporters, and he was for a time 
editor of Gambetta’s organ, the RepuUique fran^uise. In 1879 
he was appointed French ambassador at Bern, and in 1880 
was transferred to London ; but he lacked the suppleness and 
command of temper necessary to a successful diplomatist. He 
resigned in 1882, and in Februan' 1883 became minister of foreign 
affairs in the Jules Ferry cabinet, but retired in November 
of the same year. In 1890 he was elected vice-president of the 
Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry as its president. His 
influence o\Tr that body was largely due to his clear and reasoned 
eloquence, which placed liim at the head of contemporary French 
orators. In 1893 he also became a member of the French 
Academy. He distinguished himself by the vigour with which he 
upheld the Senate against the encroachments of the chamber, but 
in 1895 failing health forced him to resign, and be died in Paris on 
the 26th of October 1896. He published a translation of A. 
Heinrich Ritter's Geschichfe dcr Philosophic (1861); La Philo- 
Sophie individualiste : etude sur Guillaume de Humboldt (1864); 
and an edition of the works of Madame d'ltpinay (1869). 

In 1897 appeared Joseph Rcinach’s edition of the GLuvres oratoires 
de Chaltemet-Lacour. 

CHALLENGE ( 0 . Fr. chalonge, calengc, &c., from Lat. calumnia, 
originally meaning trickery, from calvi, to deceive, hence a false 
accusation, a “ calumny ”), originally a charge against a person 
or a claim to anything, a defiance. The term is now particularly 
used of tin invitation to a trial of skill in any contest, or to a 
trial by combat as a vindication of personal honour (see Duel), 
and, in law, of tlie objection to the members of a jury allowed 
in a civil action or In a criminal trial (see J ury). 

CHALLENGER EXPEDITION. The scientific results of 
several short expeditions between i860 and 1870 encouraged 
the council of the Royal Society to approach the British govern- 
ment, on the suggestion of Sir George Richards, hydrographer 
to the admiralty, with a view to commissioning a vessel for 
a prolonged cruise for oceanic exploration. The government 
detailed H.M.S. “ Qiallenger,” a wooden corvette of 2306 tons, 
for the purpose. Captain (afterwards Sir) George Nares was 
placed in command, with a naval crew ; and a scientific staff 
was selected by the society with Professor (afterwards Sir) C. 
Wyville Thomson as director. The staff included Mr (afterwards 
Sir) John Murray and Mr H. N. Moseley, biologists ; Dr von 
Willemoes-Suhm, Commander Tizard, and Mr J. Y. Buchanan, 
chemist and geologist. A complete scheme of instructions was 
drawn up by the society. The “ Challenger ’’ sailed from Ports- 
mouth in December 1872. For nearly a year the work of the 
expedition lay in the Atlantic, which was crossed several times. 
Tcneriffe, the Bermudas, the Azores, Maddra, the Cape Verd 
Islands, Bahia and Tristan da Cunha were successively visited, 
and in October 1873 the ship reached Cape Town. Steering then 
south-east and east she visited the various islands between 45^ 
and 50*^ S., and reached Kerguelen Island in January 1874. 
She next proceeded southward about the meridian of 80® E. 
She was the first steamship to cross the Antarctic circle, but 
the attainment of a high southerly latitude was not an object of 
the voyage, and early in March the ship left the south polar 
regions and made for Melbourne. Extensive researches 
now made in the Pacific. The route led by New Zealand 
Fiji Islands, Torres Strait, the Banda Sea, and Ihe China^-Sid 
Hong Kong. The western Pacific was then explored 
to Yokohama, after which the '' Challenger ” 
ocean by Honolulu and Tahiti to Valpanuso. 
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to the life of his own time by his experiments in parochial organ- 
ization. His parish contained about ii,ooo persons, and of 
these about one-third were unconnected with any church. He 
diagnosed this evil as being due to the absence of personal influ- 
ence, spiritual oversight, and the want of parocnial organizations 
which had not kept pace in the city, as they had done in rural 
parishes, with the growing population. He declared that twenty 
new churches, with parishes, should be erected in Glasgow, and 
he set to work to revivify, remodel and extend the old parochial 
economy of Scotland. The town council consented to build one 
new church, attaching to it a parish t)f 10,000 persons, mostly 
weavers, labourers and factory workers, and this church was 
offered to Dr Chalmers that he might have a fair opportunity 
of testing his system. 

In September 1819 he became minister of the church and 
parish of St John, where of 2000 families more than 800 had no 
connexion with any Christian church. He first addressed him- 
self to providing schools for the children. Two school-houses 
with four endowed teachers were established, where 700 children 
were taught at the moderate fees of 2S. and 3s. per quarter. 
Between 40 and 50 local Sabbath schools were opened, where 
more than 1000 children were taught the elements of secular and 
religious education. The parish was divided into 25 districts 
embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of which an elder 
and a deacon were placed, the former taking oversight of their 
spiritual, the latter of their physical needs. Chalmers was the 
mainspring of the whole system, not merely superintending the 
visitation, but personally visiting all the families, and holding 
evening meetings, when he addressed those whom he had visited. 
This parochial machinery enabled him to make a singularly 
successful experiment in dealing with the problem of poverty. 
At this time there were not more than 20 parishes north of the 
Forth and Clyde where there was a compulsory assessment for 
the poor, but the ICnglish method of assessment was rapidly 
spreading. Chalmers believed that compulsory assessment 
ended by swelling the evil it was intended to mitigate, and that 
relief should be raised and administered by voluntary means. 
His critics replied that this was impossible in large cities. When 
he undertook the management of the parish of St John’s, the 
poor of the parish cost the city £1400 per annum, and in four 
years, by the adoption of his method, the pauper expenditure 
was reduced to £280 per annum. The investigation of all new 
applications for relief was committed to the deacon of the district, 
and every effort was made to enable the poor to help themselves. 
When once the system was in operation it was found that a 
deacon, by spending an hour a week among the families com- 
mitted to his charge, could keep himself acquainted with their 
character and condition. 

In 1823, after eight years of work at high pressure, he was glad 
to accept the chair of moral philosophy at St Andrews, the 
seventh academic offer made to him during his eight years in 
Glasgow. In his lectures he excluded mental philosophy and 
included the whole sphere of moral obligation, dealing with 
man’s duty to God and to his fellow-men in the light of Christian 
teaching. Many of his lectures are printed in the first and 
second volumes of his published works. In ethics he made con- 
tributions to the science in regard to the place and functions of 
volition and attention, the separate and nnderived character of 
the moral sentiments, and the distinction between the virtues 
•of perfect and imperfect obligation. His lectures kindled the 
tcligious spirit among his students, and led some of them to 
themselves to missionary effort. In November 1828 he 
was- transferred to the chair of theology in Edinburgh. He then 
inl^oduced the practice of following the lecture with a viva voce 
examination on what had been delivered. He also introduced 
lext-books, and came into stimulating contact with his people ; 
perhaps no one has ever succeeded as he did by the use of these 
methods in communicating intellectual, moral and religious im- 
pulse to so many students. 

^ These arademic years were prolific also in a literature of various 
kinds. In 1826 he published a third volume of the Christian and 
Civic Economy if Large Towns, a continuation of work begun 


at St T ohn’s, Glasgow. In 1 832 he published a Political Economy, 
the chief purpose of which was to enforce the truth that the 
right economic condition of the masses is dependent on their 
right moral condition, that character is the parent of comfort, 
not vice versa. In 1833 appeared a treatise on The Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Mord a^td Intellectual Constitution of Man, 
In 1834 Dr Chalmers was elected fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in the same year he became corresponding 
member of the Institute of France ; in 1835 Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C.E. In 1834 he became leader of the 
evangelical section of the Scottish Church in the General 
Assembly. He was appointed chairman of a committee for 
church extension, and in that capacity made a tour through 
a large part of Scotland, addressing presbyteries and holding 
public meetings. He also issued numerous appeals, with the 
result that in 1841, when he resigned his office as convener of the 
church extension committee, he was able to announce that in 
seven years upwards of £300,000 had been contributed, and 220 
new churches had been built. His efforts to induce the >Vhig 
government to assist in this effort were unsuccessful. 

In 1841 the movement which ended in the Disruption was 
rapidly culminating, and Dr Chalmers found himself sit the 
head of the party which stood for the principle that “ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of the 
congregation ” (see Free Church of Scoti.and). ('ases of con- 
flict between the church and the civil power arose in Auchter- 
arder, Dunkeld and Mamoch ; and when the courts made it 
clear that the church, in their opinion, held its temporalities 
on condition of rendering such obedience as the courts required, 
the church appealed to the government for relief. In January 
1S43 the government put a final and peremptory negative on 
the church’s claims for spiritual independence. On the j8th of 
Msiy 1843 470 clergymen withdrew from the general assembly 
and constituted themselves the Iree Church of Scotland, with 
Dr Chalmers as moderator. He had prepared a sustentaiion 
fund scheme for the support of the seceding ministers, and this 
was at once put into successful operation. On the 30th of May 
1847, immediately after his return from the House of Commons, 
where he had given evidence as to the refusal of sites for Free 
Churches by Scottish landowners, he was found dead in bed. 

Dr Chalmers’ action throughout the Free Church contro\Trsy 
was so consistent in its application of Christian principle and 
so free from personal or party animus, that his writings are a 
valuable source for argument and illustration on the question 
of Establishment. “ I have no veneration,” he said to the 
royal commissioners in St Andrews, before either the voluntary 
or the non-intrusive controversies had arisen, “ for the Church of 
Scotland qua an establishment, but I have the utmost veneration 
for it qua an instrument of Christian good.” He was transparent 
in character, chivalrous, kindly, firm, eloquent and sagacious ; 
his purity of motive and unselfishness commanded absolute con- 
fidence ; he had originality and initiative in dealing with new and 
difficult circumstances, and great aptitude for business details. 

During a life of incessant activity Chalmers scarcely ever 
allowed a day to pass without its modicum of composition ; 
at the most unseasonable times, and in the most unlikely places, 
he would occupy himself with literary work. His writings 
occupy more than 30 volumes. He would have stood higher as 
an author had he written less, or had he indulged less in that 
practice of reiteration into which he was constantly betrayed by 
his anxiety to impress his ideas upon others. As a political 
economist he was the first to unfold the connexion that subsists 
between the degree of the fertility of the soil and the social 
condition of a community, the rapid manner in which capital 
is reproduced (see Mill’s Political Economy, i. 94), and the 
general doctrine of a limit to all the modes by which national 
wealth may accumulate. He was the first also to advance that 
argument ‘in favour of religious establishments which meets 
upon its own ground the doctrine of Adam Smith, that religion 
like other things should be left to the operation of the natural 
law of supply and demand. In the department of natural 
theology and the Christian evidences he ably advocated that 
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method of reconciling the Mosaic narrative with the indefinite 
antiquity of the globe which William Buckland (1784-1856) 
advanced in his Bridgewater Treatise, and which Dr Chalmers 
had previously communicated to him. His refutation of Hume’s 
objection to the truth of miracles is perhaps his intellectual 
chef-d* cpuvre. The distinction between the laws and dispositions 
of matter, as between the ethics and objects of theology, he was 
the first to indicate and enforce, and he laid great emphasis on 
the superior authority as witnesses for the truth of Revelation of 
the Scriptural as compared with the Extra-Scriptural writers, and 
of the Christian as compared with the non-Christian testimonies. 
In his Institutes of Theology, no material modification is attempted 
on the doctrines of Calvinism, which he received with all simplicity 
of faith as revealed in the Divine word, and defended as in 
harmony with the most profound philosophy of human nature 
and of the Divine providence. 

For biographical details .see Dr W. Hanna’s Memoirs (Edinburgh, 
4 vols.^ 1849-1852) ; there is a good short Life by Mrs Oliphant 
(1893), (W, Ha. ; D. Mn.) 

CHALONER, SIR THOMAS (1521-1565), English statesman 
and poet, was the son of Roger Chaloner, mercer of London, 
a descendant of the Denbighshire Chaloners. No details are 
known of his youth except that he was educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1540 he went, as secretary to Sir Henry 
Knyvett, to the court of Charles V., whom he accompanied in 
his expedition against Algiers in 1541, and was wrecked on the 
Barbary coast. In 1547 he joined in the expedition to Scotland, 
and was knighted, after the battle of Musselburgh, by the 
protector Somerset, whose patronage he enjoyed. In 1549 he 
was a witness against Dr Bonner, bishop of London; in 1551 
against Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester ; in the spring 
of the latter year he was sent as a commissioner to Scotland, and 
again in March 1 552. In 1553 he went with Sir Nicholas Wotton 
and Sir William Pickering on an embassy to France, but was 
recalled by Queen Mary on her accession. In spite of his Pro- 
testant views, Chaloner was still employed by the government, 
going to Scotland in 1555-1556, and providing carriages for 
troops in the war with France, 1557-1SS8. In 155^^ went as 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to the emperor Ferdinand at Cambrai, 
from July 1559 to Februaiy 1559/fio be was ambassador to 
King Philip at Brussels, and in 1561 he went in the same capacity 
to Spain, His letters are full of complaints of his treatment 
there, but it was not till 1564, when in failing health, that he 
was allowed to return home. He died at his house in Clerkenwell 
on the 14th of October 1565. He acquired during his years of 
service three estates, Guisborough in Yorkshire, Steeple Claydon 
in Buckinghamshire, and St Bees in Cumberland. He married 
(i) Joan, widow of Sir Thomas Leigh ; and(2)Ethcldreda, daughter 
of Edward Frodsham, of Elton, Cheshire, by whom he had one 
son. Sir Thomas Chaloner (1561-1615), the naturalist. Chaloner 
was the intimate of most of the learned men of his day, and with 
Lord Burghley he had a life-long friendship. Throughout his 
busy official life he occupied himself with literature, his^ Latin 
verses and his pastoral poems being much admired by his con- 
temporaries. Chaloner’s "Howe the Lorde Mowbray ... was 

. . . banyshed the Realme,” printed in the 1559 edition of William 

Baldwin’s Mirror for Magistrates (repr. in vol, ii, pt. i of Joseph 
Haslewood’s edition of 1815), has sometimes been attributed 
to Thomas Churchyard. His most important work, De Rep. 
Anglorum instauranda lihri decern, written while he was m Spam, 
was first published by William Malim (1579, 3 pts.), with compli- 
mentary Latin verses in praise of the author by Burghley and 
others. Chaloner’s epigrams and epitaphs were also added to 
the volume, as well as In laudem HenriH octavi . . . carmen 
Panegericum, first printed in 1560. Amongst his other works 
are The praise of folie, Moriae encomium ... by Erasmus . . . 
Englished by Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knight (1549, ed. Janet E. 
Ashbee, 1901) ; A hook of the Office of Servantes (1543), translated 
from Gilbert Cognatus ; and Anhomilie of Saint John Chrs’sostome 

. . . Englished by T. C. (1544). . « u 

The Chaloners, Lords of the Manor of St Bees, by Wilham 
Jackson, in Transactions of 

ment of Literature and Science, pt. vi. pp. 47 - 74 » 1880-1881. 


CHAlONS-SUR-MARNE, a town of north-eastern France, 
capital of the department of Marne, 107 m. E. of Paris on the 
main line of the Eastern railway to Nancy, and 25 m. S.S.E. of 
Reims. Pop. (1906) 22,424. Chalons is situated in a wide level 
plain principally on the right bank of the Marne, its suburb of 
Marne, which contains the railway stations of the Eastern and Est- 
fetat railways, lying on the left bank. The town proper is bordered 
on the west by the lateral canal of the Mome, across which lies 
a strip of ground separating it from the river itself. Ch&lons 
is traversed by branches of the canal and by small streams, and 
its streets are for the most part narrow and irregular, but it is 
surrounded by ample avenues and promenades, the park known 
as the Jard, in the south-western quarter, being especially 
attractive. Huge barracks lie to the north and east. There are 
.several interesting churches in the town. The cathedral of St 
Etienne dates chiefly from the 13th century, but its west fayade 
is in the classical style and belongs to the 17th century. There 
are stained-glass windows of the 13th century in the north 
transept. Notre-Dame, of the 12th and 13th centuries, is con- 
spicuous for its four Romanesque towers, two flanking the apse, 
the other two, surmounted by tall lead spires, flanking the 
principal fayade. The churches of St Alpin, St Jean and St 
l.oup date from various periods between the 11th and the 17th 
centuries. The hotel -de-ville (1771), facing which stands a 
monument to President Carnot ; the prefecture (1759-1764), once 
the residence of the intendants of Champagne ; the college, once 
a Jesuit establishment; and a training college which occupies 
the Augustinian abbey of Toussaints (i6th and 17th centuries), 
are noteworthy civil buildings. The houses of Chalons are 
generally ill-built of timber and plaster, or rough-cast, but some 
old mansions, dating from the 15th to the i6th centuries, remain. 
The church of Ste Pudentienne, on the left bank of the river, is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage. The town is the seat of a bishop 
and a prefect, and headquarters of the VI. army corps ; it has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a museum, a library, 
training colleges, a higher ecclesiastical seminary, a communal 
college and an important technical school. The principal industry 
is brewing, which is carried on in the suburb of Marne. Galleries 
of immense length, hewn in a limestone hill and served by lines 
of railway, are used as store-houses for l^eer. The preparation 
of champagne, the manufacture of boots and shoes, brushes, 
wire-goods and wall-paper also occupy many hands. There is 
trade in cereals. 

Chalons-sur-Marne occupies the site of the chief town of the 
Catalauni, and some portion of the plains which lie between it 
and Troyes was the scene of the defeat of Attila in the conflict 
of 451. In the loth and following centuries it attained great 
prosperity as a kind of independent state under the supremacy 
of its bishops, who were ecclesiastical peers of France. In 1214 
the militia of Chalons served at the battle of Bouvines ; and in 
the 15th century the citizens maintained their honour by twice 
(1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from their walls. In the 
1 6th century the town sided with Henry IV., king of France, 
who in 1589 transferred thither the parlement of Paris, which 
shortly afterwards burnt the bulls of Gregory XIV. and Clement 
VIII. In 1856 Napoleon HI. established a large camp, known 
as the Camp of Chalons, about 16 m. north of the town by the 
railway to Reims. It was situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mourmelon, and occupied 
an area of nearly 30,000 acres. The “ Army of Ch&lons,” formed 
by Marshal MacMahon in the camp after the first reverses of the 
French in 1870, marched thence to the Meuse, was surrounded 
by the Germans at Sedan, and forced to capitulate. The camp 
is still a training-centre for troops. 

About 5 m. E. of Chalons is L’Epine, where there is a beautiful 
pilgrimage church (15th and i6th centuries, with modem restore 
tion) with a richly-sculptured portal. In the interior th^/ 
a fine choir-screen, an organ of the i6th century, and an 4 
and much-venerated statue of the Virgin. 
CHALON«-SUR-SAONE, a town of east-central 


of an arrondissement in the department of 
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8i m, N. of Lyons by the Paris-Lyon raHway. Pop. (1906) 
26,538. It is a well-built town, with fine quays, situated in an 
extensive plain on the right bank of the Saonc at its junction 
with the Canal du Centre. A handsome stone bridge of the 15th 
century, decorated in the i8th century with obelisks, connects 
it with the suburb of St Laurent on an island in the river. The 
principal building is the church of St Vincent, once the cathedral. 
It dates mainly from the 12th to the 15th centuries, but the 
facade is modern and unpleasing. The old bishop’s palace is 
a building of the 15th century. The church of St Pierre, with 
two lofty steeples, dates from the late ryth century. Chalon pre- 
serves remains of its ancient ramparts and a numlxjr of old houses. 
The administrative buildings are modern. An obelisk was erected 
in 1730 to commemorate the opening of the canal. There is a 
statue of J. N. Niepce, a native of the town. Chalon is the seat 
of a sub-prefect and a court of assizes, and there are tribunals 
of first instance and commerro, a branch of the Hank of FrEtnre, 
a chamber of commerce, communal colleges for boys and girls, 
a school of drawing, a public library and a museum. Chalon 
ranks next to Lc (rcusot among the manufacturing towns of 
Hurgundy ; its position at the junction of the Canal du Centre 
and the Saone, and as a railway centre for I.yons, Paris, Dole, 
Lons-le-Saunier and Roanne, brings it a large transit trade. The 
founding and working of copper and iron is its main industry ; 
the large engineering works of Petit-C'reusot, a branch of those 
of Lc Creusot, construct bridges, tug-boats and torpedo-boats; 
distilleries, glass-works, chemical works, straw-hat manufactories, 
oil -works, tile-works and sugar refineries al.so occupy many 
hands. Wine, grain, iron, leather and timber are among the 
many products for which the tow'n is an entrepot. About 2 m. 
east of (’halon is St Marcel (named after the saint who in the 
2nd century preached Christianity at Chalon), which has a church 
of the 1 2th century, once belonging to a famous abbey. 

Chalon-sur-Saone is identified with the ancient CabtUonum, 
originally an important town of the Aedui. It was chosen in 
the 6th century by Gontram, king of Burgundy, as his capital ; 
and it continued till the loth to pay for its importance by being 
frequently sacked. The bishopric, founded in the 4th centur\’,was 
suppressed at the Revolution. In feudal times Chalon was the 
capital of a couiitship. In 1237 it was given in exchange for other 
fiefs in the Jura by Jean le Sage, whose descendants neverthe- 
less retained the title. Hugh IV., duke of Burgundy, the other 
party to the exchange, gave the citizens a communal charter 
in J256. In its modern history the most important event was 
the resistance offered to a division of the Austrian army in 
1814. 

CHALUKYA, the name of an Indian dynasty which ruled 
in the Deccan from a.d. 550 to 750, and again from 973 to 1190. 
The Chalukyas themselves claimed to be Rajputs from the north 
who imposed their rule on the Dravidian inhabitants of the 
Deccan tableland, and there is some evidence for connecting 
them with the Chapas, a branch of the foreign Gurjaras. The 
dynasty was founded by a chief named Pulakesin I., who 
mastered the town of Vatapi (now Badami, in the Bijapur 
district) about 550. His sons extended their principality east 
and west ; but the founder of the Chalukya greatness was his 
grandson Pulakesin II., who succeeded in 608 and proceeded 
to extend his rule at the expense of his neighbours. In 609 he 
established as his viceroy in Vengi his brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana, who in 615 declared his indep>endence and established 
the dynasty of Kastem Chalukyas, which lasted till 1070. In 
620 Pulakesin defeated Harsha (q.v,), the powerful overlord of 
northern India, and established the Nerbudda as the boundary 
between the South and North. He also defeated in turn the 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala kings, and by 630 was beyond 
depute the most powerful sovereign in the lieccan. In 642, 
however, his capital was taken and he himself killed by the 
Pallav'd king Narasimhavarman. In 65 5 the Chalukya power was 
restored bv Pulakesin’s son Vikramaditya I. ; but the struggle 
with the Vallavas continued until, in 740, Vikramaditya 11 . 
destroyed thu Pallava capital. In 750 Vikramaditya’s son, 
Kirtivarman Chalukya, was overthrown by the Rashtr^utas. 
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In 973, Taila or Tailapa II. (d. 995), a scion of the royal 
Chalukya race, succeeded in overthrowing the Rashtrakuta 
king Kakka II., and in recovering all the ancient territory of 
the Chalukyas with the exception of Gujarat. He was the founder 
of the dyna.sty known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani. About a.d, 
1000 a formidable invasion by the Chola king Rajaraja the 
Great was defeated, and in 1052 Somesvara 1 ., or Ahamavalla 
(d. 1068), the founder of Kalyani, defeated and slew the Chola 
Rajadhiraja. The reign of Vikramaditya VL, or Vikramanka, 
which lasted from 1076 to 1126, formed another period of 
Chalukya greatness. Vikramanka’s exploits against the Hoysala 
kings and others, celebrated by the poet Bilhana, were held to 
justify him in establishing a new era dating from his accession. 
With his death, however, the Chalukya power began to decline. 
In J156 the commander-in-chief Bijjala (or Vijjana) Kalachurya 
revolted, and he and his sons held the kingdom till 1183. In 
this year Somesvara IV. Chalukya recovered part of his "patri- 
mony, only to succumb, about 1190, to the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the Hoysalas of Durasamudra, Henceforth the Chalukya 
rajas ranked only as petty chiefs. 

See J. F. Fleet, I>ynastu:s of the Kunarcse Districts ; I’rof. R. G. 
Bhandarker, “ l-^arly History of the l>e(:can,” in the Ihmibay 
Gazetteer (tHqO), vol. i. part ii. ; Vincent A. Smith, Early Hist, of 
India (Oxford, lyoS), pp. 382 flf. 

CHALYBAUS, HEINRICH MORITZ (1796-1862), (;erman 
philosopher, was born at Pfaffroda in Saxony. For some ) ears 
he taught at Dresden, and won a high reputation by his lectures 
on the history of philosophy in Germany. In 1830 he became 
professor in Kiel University, where, with the exception of one 
brief intervid, when he was expelled with several colleagues 
because of his German sympathies, he remained till his death. 
His first published work, HisUmsche Entwickelimg der spehula- 
tiven Philosophie von Kant his Hegel (1837, 5th ed. i86o), which 
still ranks aitiong the best expositions of modern German thought, 
has been twice translated into English, by A. Tulk (London, 
1854), and by A. Edersheim (Edinburgh, 1854). His chief works 
are Entwurf eines Systems der Wissenschajtslehre (Kiel, 1846) 
and System der spekuLattven EUhik (2 vols., 1850). He oppo.sed 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and what he regarded as 
the one-sided idealism of Hegel, and endeavoured to find a mean 
between them, to discover the ideal or formal principle which 
unfolds itself in the real or material world presented to it. 
His Wissenschaftslchre, accordingly, divides itself into (i) 
Principlehre, or theory of the one principle ; (2) V ermittelungs- 
lehre, or theory of the nieans by which this principle realizes 
itself ; tm 6 .{^Tcleologie. The most noticeable point is the position 
assigned by Chalybaus to the " World Ether, which is defined 
as the infinite in time and space, and which, he thinks, must 
be posited as necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or 
God. The fundamental principle of the System der Ethik is 
carried out with great strength of thought, and with an unusually 
complete command of ethical material. 

See J, E. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesih. d. Philos, ii. 781-786; 
K. Prantl, in Allgcm. dexitsch. Biog. 

CHALYBITE, a mineral species consisting of iron carbonate 
(FeCOg) and forming an important ore of iron. It was early 
known as spathose iron, spathic iron or steel ore. F. S. Beudant 
in iS^2 gave the name siderose (from o-l^pos, iron), which was 
modified by W. Haidinger in 1845 to siderite. Chalybitc (from 
xdXvrp, chalyhs, steel) is of slightly later date, 

having been given by E. F. Glocker in 1847. Tbc name siderite 
is in common use, but it is open to objection since it had earlier 
been applied to several other species, and is also now used as a 
group name for meteoric irons. Chalybite crystallizes in the 
rhombohcdral system and is isomorphous with calcite ; like this 
it possesses perfect cleavages parallel to the faces of the primitive 
rhombohedron, the angles between which are 73® o'. Crystals 
are usually rhombohedral in habit, and the primitive rhombo- 
hedron r { 100} is a common form, the faces being often curved 
as represented in the figure. Acute rhombohedra in combination 
with the basal pinacoid are also frequent, giving crystals of 
octahedral aspect. The mineral often occurs in cleavable 




masses with a coarse or fine granular texture ; also in botryoidal 
or globular (sphaerosiderite) and oolitic forms. When compact 
and mixed with much clay and sand it constitutes the well- 
known clay ironstone. Chalybite is usually yellowish-grey or 
brown in colour j it is translucent and has a vitreous lustre 
Hardness 3J; sp. gr. 3.8. The double refraction (iu-c- 0.241) 
IS stronger than that of calcite. When pure it contains 48. 2 % 
of iron, but this is often partly 
replaced isomorphously by man- 
ganese, magnesium or calcium : the 
varieties known as oligon-spar or 
oligonite, sideroplesite and sidero- 
dote contain these elements respec- 
tively in large amount. These 
varieties form a passage to ankerite 

Chalybite is a common gangue mineral in metalliferous veins, 
and well-crystallized specimens are found with ores of copper, 
lead, tin, &c., in Cornwall, the Harz, Saxony and many other 
places. It also occurs alone as large masses in veins and beds 
in rocks of various kinds. The clay ironstone so extensively 
worked as an ore of iron occurs as nodules and beds in the Coal 
Measures of England and the United States, and the oolitic iron 
ore of the Qeveland district in Yorkshire forms beds in the Lias. 
The mineral is occasionally found as concretionary masses 
(sphaerosiderite) in cavities in basic igneous rocks such as 
dolerite, (L. j. s.) 

CHAMBA, a native state of India, within the Punjab, amid 
the Himalayas, and lying on the southern border of Kashmir. 
It has an area of 3216 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 127,834. The sana- 
torium of Dalhousie, though within the state, is attached to the 
district of Gurdaspur. Chamba is entirely mountainous ; in 
the east and north, and in the centre, are snowy ranges. The 
valleys in the west and south are fertile. The chief rivers are the 
Chandra and Ravi, The country is much in favour with sports- 
men. The principal crops are rice, maize and millet. Mineral 
ores of various kinds are known, but unworked. Trade is 
chiefly in forest produce. The capital of the state is Chamba 
(pop. 6000), situated above the gorge of the Ravi, External 
communications are entirely by road. The state was founded 
in the 6th century, and, though sometimes nominally subject 
to Kashmir and afterwards tributary to the Mogul empire, 
always practically maintained its independence. Its chronicles 
are preserved in a series of inscriptions, mostly engraved on 
copper. It first came under British influence in 1846, when it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The line of the rajas of 
Chamba was founded in the 6th century a.d. by Marut, of 
an ancient family of Rajputs. In 1904 Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., an enlightened and capable ruler, succeeded. 

GHAMBAL, a river of India, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Jumna. Rising amid the summits of the^ Vindhya 
mountains in Malwa, it flows north, and after being joined by 
the Chambla and Sipra, passes through the gorges of the Mokan- 
darra hills. After receiving the waters of the Kali-Sind, Parbati 
and Banas, its principal confluents, the Chambal becomes a 
great river, enters the British district of Etawah, and joins 
the Jumna 40 m. below Etawah town^ its total length being 
650 m. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH (i 83 <^ )> British statesman, 

eldest son of Joseph Chamberlain, master of the Cordwainers" 
Company, was bom at Camberwell Grove, London, on the 8th 
of July 1836. His father was a well-to-do man of business, a 
Unitarian in religion and a Liberal in politics. Young Chamber- 
lain was educated at Canonbury from 1845 to 1850, and at 
University College school, London, from 1850 to 1852. After 
two years in his father’s office in London, he was sent to Birming- 
ham to join his cousin Joseph Nettlefold in a screw business in 
Which his father had an interest ; and by degrees, largely owing 
to his own intelligent management, this business became very 
successful. Neltlefold & Chamberlain employed new methods 
of attracting customers, and judiciously amalgamated rival 
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firms with their own so as to reduce competition, with the result 
that in 1874, after twenty -two years of commercial life, Mr 
Chamberlain was able to retire with an ample fortune. Mean- 
while he had in 1861 married his first wife. Miss Harriet Kenrick 
(she died in 1863), and had gradually come to take an increasingly 
important part in the municipal and political life of Birmingham. 
He w^ a constant speaker at the Birmingham and Edgbaston 
Debating Society ; and when in 1868 the Birmingham Liberal 
Association was reorganized, he became one of its leading 
members. In 1869 he was elected chairman of the executive 
council of the new National Education League, the outcome 
of Mr George Dixon’s movement for promoting the education 
of the children of the lower classes by paying their school fees, 
and agitating for more accommodation and a better national 
system. In the same year he was elected a member of the town 
council, and married his second wife— a cousin of his first— 
Miss Florence Kenrick (d. 1875). 

In 1870 he was elected a member of the first school board for 
Birmingham ; and for the next six years, and especially after 
1873, when he became leader of a majority and chairman, he 
actively championed the Nonconformist opposition to denomina- 
tionalism. He was then regarded as a Republican — the term 
signifying rather that he held advanced Radical opinions, which 
were construed by average men in the light of the current 
political developments in France, than that he really favoured 
Republican institutions. His programme was “ free Church, 
free land, free schools, free labour.” At the general election of 
1874 he stood as a parliamentary candidate for Sheffield, but 
without success. Between 1869 and 1873 he was a prominent 
advocate in the Birmingham town council of the gospel of 
municipal reform preached by Mr Dawson, Dr Dale and Mr 
Bunce (of the Birmingham Post ) ; and in 1873 his party obtained 
a majority, and he was elected mayor, an office he retained until 
June 1876. As mayor he had to receive the prince and princess 
of Wales on their visit in June 1874, an occasion which excited 
some curiosity because of his reputation as a Republican ; but 
those who looked for an exhibition of bad taste were disappointed, 
and the behaviour of the Radical mayor satisfied the require- 
ments alike of The Times and of Punch. 

The period of his mayoralty was one of historic importance 
in the growth of modern Birmingham. New municipal buildings 
were erected, Highgate Park was opened as a place of recreation, 
the free library and art gallery were developed. But the great 
work carried through by Mr Chamberlain for Birmingham was 
the municipalization of the supply of gas and water, and the 
improvement scheme by which slums were cleared away and 
forty acres laid out in new streets and open spaces. The pros- 
perity of modem Birmingham dates from 1875 and 1876, when 
these admirably administered reforms were initiated, and by 
his share in them Mr Chamberlain became not only one of its 
most popular citizens but also a man of mark outside. An orator 
of a business-like, straightforward type, cool and hard-hitting, 
his spare figure, incisive features and single eye-glass soon made 
him a favourite subject for the caricaturist j and in later life 
his aggressive personality, and the peculiarly irritating effect it 
had on his opponents, made his actions and speeches the object 
of more controversy than was the lot of any other politician of 
his time. His hobby for orchid-growing at his house ** Highbury ’ * 
near Birmingham also became famous. In private life his loyalty 
to his friends, and his “ genius for friendship ” (as John Morley 
said) made a curious contrast to his capacity for arousing the 
bitterest political hostility. It may be added here that the 
interest taken by him in Birmingham remained undiminished 
during his life, and he was largely instrumental in starting the 
Birmingham University (1900), of which he became chancellor. 
His connexion with Birmingham University was indeed peculiarly 
appropriate to his character as a man of business 5 but 
spite of his representing a departure among men of the 
rank in politico from the “ Eton and Oxford ” type, his 
culture sometimes surprised those who did not 
In later life Oxford and Cambridge gave him 
degrees ; and in 1897 he was made lord rector 
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University (delivering an address on “ Patriotism ” at his 
installation). 

In 1876 Mr Dixon resigned his seat in parliament, and Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for Birmingham in his place unopposed, 
as John Bright’s colleague. He made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons on the 4th of August 1876, on Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill. At this period, too, he paid much attention 
to the question of licensing reform, and in 1876 he examined the 
Gothenburg system in Sweden, and advocated a solution of the 
problem in England on similar lines. During 1877 the new 
federation of Liberal Associations which became known as the 
“ Caucus ” was started under Mr Chamberlain’s influence in 
Birmingham — its secretary, Mr Schnadhorst, quickly making 
himself felt as a wire-puller of exceptional ability ; and the new 
organization had a remarkable effect in putting life into the 
Liberal party, which since Mr Gladstone’s retirement in 1874 
had been much in need of a stimulus. When the general election 
came in 1880, Mr Schnadhorst’s powers were demonstrated in 
the successes won under his auspices. The Liberal party numbered 
349, against 243 Conservatives and 60 Irish Nationalists ; and 
the Radical section of the Liberal party, led by Mr Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke, was recognized by Mr Gladstone by his 
inclusion of the former in his cabinet as president of the Board 
of Trade, and the appointment of the latter as under secretary for 
foreign affairs. In his new capacity Mr Chamberlain was re- 
sponsible for carrying such important measures as the Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1883, and the Patents Act. Another bill which he 
had much at heart, on merchant shipping, had to be abandoned, 
and a royal commission substituted, but the subsequent legis- 
lation in 1888-1894 owed much to his efforts. The Franchise 
Act of 1884 was also one in which he took a leading part as a 
champion of the opinions of the labouring class. At this time 
he took the current advanced Radical views of both Irish and 
foreign policy, hating coercion,” disliking the occupation of 
Egypt, and prominently defending the Transvaal settlement after 
Majuba. Both before and after the defeat of Mr Gladstone’s 
government on the Budget in June 1885, he associated himself 
with what was known as the “ Unauthorized Programme,” i.e, 
free education, small holdings, graduated taxation and local 
government. In June 1885 he made a speech at Birmingham, 
treating the reforms just mentioned as the “ ransom ” that 
property must pay to society for the security it enjoys — for 
which Lord Iddesleigh called him ** Jack Cade ” ; and he 
continually urged the Liberal party to take up these Radical 
measures. At the general election of November 1885 Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for West Birmingham. The Liberal 
strength generally was, however, reduced to 335 members, 
though the Radical section held their own ; and the Irish vote 
became necessary to Mr Gladstone if he was to command a 
majority. In December it was stated that Mr Gladstone in- 
tended to propose Home Rule for Ireland, and in January Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry was defeated on the Address, on an amend- 
ment moved by Mr Chamberlain’s Birmingham henchman, 
Mr Jesse Collings (b. 1831), embodying the “ three acres and a 
cow ” of the Radical programme. Unlike Lord Hartington (after- 
wards duke of Devonshire) and other Liberals, who declined to 
join Mr Gladstone in view of the altered attitude he was adopting 
towards Ireland, Mr Chamberlain entered the cabinet as presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (with Mr Jesse Collings 
as parliamentaiy secretary), but on the 15th of March 1886 he 
resigned, explaining in the House of Commons (8th April) that, 
while he had always been in favour of the largest possible ex- 
tension of local government to Ireland consistently with the 
integrity of the empire and the supremacy of parliament, and 
had therefore joined Mr Gladstone when he believed that this 
was what was intended, he was unable to consider that the 
scheme communicated by Mr Gladstone to his colleagues main- 
tained those limitations. At the same time he was not irreconcil- 
able, and he invited Mr Gladstone even then to modify his bill 
so ^as to remove the objections made to it. This indecisive 
attitude did not last long, and the split in the party rapidly 
widened. At Birmingham Mr Chamberlain was supported by 


the “ Two Thousand,” but deserted by the ** Caucus ” and Mr 
Schnadhorst. In May the Radicals who followed Mr Bright 
and Mr Chamberlain, and the Whigs who took their cue from 
Lord Hartington, decided to vote against the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, instead of allowing it to be taken and 
then pressing for modifications in committee, and on 7 th June 
the bill was defeated by 343 to 313, 94 Liberal Unionists — as 
they were generally called — ^voting against the government. 
Mr Chamberlain was the object of the bitterest attacks from the 
Gladstonians for his share in this result ; he was stigmatized as 
” Judas,” and open war was proclaimed by the Home Rulers 
against the dissentient Liberals ” — the description used by Mr 
Gladstone. The general election, however, returned to parlia- 
ment 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, and only 276 
Gladstonians and Nationalists, Birmingham returning seven 
Unionist members. When the House met in August, it was 
decided by the Liberal Unionists, under Lord Hartington’s 
leadership, that their policy henceforth was essentially to combine 
with the Tories to keep Mr Gladstone out. The old Liberal feeling 
still prevailing among them was too strong, however, for their 
leaders to take ofTicc in a coalition ministry. It was enough for 
them to be able to tie down the Conservative government to such 
measures as were not offensive to Liberal Unionist principles. 
It still seemed possible, moreover, that the Gladstonians might 
be brought to modify their Home Rule proposals, and in January 
1887 a Round 1 ‘able conference (suggested by Mr Chamberlain) 
was held between Mr Chamberlain, Sir G, I'revelyan, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr Morley and Lord Herschell. But no rapproche^ 
mmt was effected, and reconciliation became daily more and 
more difficult. The influence of Liberal Unionist views upon 
the domestic legislation of the government was steadily bring- 
ing about a more complete union in the Unionist party, and 
destroying the old lines of political cleavage. Before 1892 Mr 
Chamberlain had the satisfaction of seeing Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry pass such important acts, from a progressive point of 
view, as those dealing with Coal Mines Regulation, Allotments, 
County Councils, Housing of the Working Classes, Free Educa- 
tion and Agricultural Holdings, besides Irish legislation like the 
Ashbourne Act, the Land Act of 1891, and the Light Railways 
and Congested Districts Acts. In October 1887 Mr Chamberlain, 
Sir L. Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper were selected by 
the government as British plenipotentiaries to discuss with the 
United States the Canadian fisheries dispute, and a treaty was 
arranged by them at Washington on the 15th of February 1888. 
The Senate refused to ratify it ; but a protocol provided for a 
modus vivendi pending ratification, giving American fishing vessels 
similar advantages to those contemplated in the treaty ; and on 
the whole Mr Chamberlain’s mission to America was accepted 
as a successful one in maintaining satisfactory relations with the 
United Suites. He returned to England in March 1888, and was 
presented with the freedom of the borough of Birmingham. The 
visit also resulted, in November 1888, in his marriage with his 
third wife, Miss Endicott, daughter of the United States secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s first administration. 

At the general election of 1892 Mr Chamberlain was again 
returned, with an increased majority, for West Birmingham ; 
but the Unionist party as a whole came back with only 315 
members against 355 Home Rulers. In August Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry was defeated; and on the 13th of February 1893 
Gladstone introduced his second Home Rule Bill, which was 
eventually read a third time on the ist of September. During 
the eighty-two days’ discussion in the House of Commons Mr 
Chamberlain was the life and soul of the opposition, and his 
criticisms had a vital influence upon the attitude of the countiy 
when the House of Lords summarily threw out the bill. His 
chief contribution to the discussions during the later stages of 
the Gladstone and Rosebery ministries was in connexion with 
Mr Asquith’s abortive Employers’ Liability Bill, when he fore- 
shadowed the method of dealing with this question afterwards 
carried out in the Compensation Act of 1897. Outside parliament 
he was bu.sy formulating proposals for old age pensions, which 
had a prominent place in the Unionist programme of 1895. In 
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3rear, on the defeat of Lord Rosebery, the union of the 
Unionists wm sealed by the inclusion of the Liberal Unionist 
l^ers in laird Salisbury’s ministry; and Mr Chamberlain 
became secretary-of state for the colonies. There had been much 
speculation m to what his post would be, and his nomination 
to the colonial office, then considered one of secondary rank 
excited some surprise ; but Mr Chamberlain himself realized 
how important that department had become. He carried with 
mm into the ministry his close Birmingham municipal associates, 
T under secrettiry of the home office), and Mr 

J. Powell-Williams (1840-1904) as financial secretary to the war 
office. Mr Chamberlain's influence in the Unionist cabinet was 
soon visible in the Workmen’s Compensation Act and other 
measures. This act, though in Sir Matthew White Ridley’s charge 
^ home secretary, was universally and rightly associated with 
Mr Chamberlain ; and its passage, in the fare of much interested 
opposition from highly-placed, old-fashioned con.servatives and 
capitalists on both sides, was principally due to his determined 
advocacy. Another “ social ” measure of less importance, which 
formed part of the Chamberlain programme, was the Small 
Houses Acquisition Act of 1899; hut the problem of old age 
pensions was less easily solved, 'lliis subject had been handed 
over in 1893 to a royal commission, and further discussed by a 
select committee in 1899 and a departmental committee in 1900, 
but both of these threw cold water on the schemes laid before 
them — a result which, galling enough to one who had made so 
much play with the question in the country, offered welcome 
material to his opponents for electioneering recrimination, as 
year by year went by between 1895 and 1900 and nothing re- 
sulted from all the confident talk on the subject in which Mr 
Chamberlain had indulged when out of office. Eventually it 
was the Liberal and not the Unionist party that carried an Old 
Age Pensions scheme through parliament, during the 1908 
session, when Mr Chamberlain was hors de combat. 

From January 1896 (the date of the Jameson Raid) onwards 
South Africa demanded the chief attention of the colonial 
secretary (see South Africa, and for details Transvaal). In 
his negotiations with President Kruger one masterful tempera- 
ment was pitted against another. Mr Chamberlain had a very 
difficult part to play, in a situation dominated by suspicion on 
both sides, and while he firmly insisted on the rights of Great 
Britain and of British subjects in the Transvaal, he was the 
continual object of Radical criticism at home. Never has a 
statesman’s personality been more bitterly associated by his 
political opponents with the developments they deplored. 
Attempts were even made to ascribe financial motives to Mr 
Chamberlain’s actions, and the political atmosphere was thick 
with suspicion and scandal. The report of the Commons com- 
mittee (July 1897) definitely acquitted both Mr Chamberlain 
and the colonial office of any privity in the Jameson Raid, but 
Mr Chamberlain’s detractors continued to assert the contrary. 
Opposition hostility reached such a pitch that in 1899 there was 
hardly an act of the cabinet during the negotiations with Presi- 
dent Kruger which was not attributed to the personal malignity 
and unscrupulousness of the colonial secretary. The elections of 
1900 (when he was again returned, unopposed, for West Birming- 
ham) turned upon the individuality of a single minister more 
than any since the days of Mr Gladstone’s ascendancy, and Mr 
Chamberlain, never conspicuous for inclination to turn his other 
cheek to the smiter, was not slow to return the blows with interest. 

Apart from South Africa, his most important work at this time 
was the successful passing of the Australian Commonwealth Act 
(1900), in which both tact and firmness were needed to settle 
certain differences between the imperial government and the 
colonial delegates. 

Mr Chamberlain’s tenure of the office of colonial secretary 
between 1895 and 1900 must always be regarded as a turning- 
point in the history of the relations between the British colonies 
and the mother country. His accession to office was marked by 
speeches breathing a new spirit of imperial consolidation, em- 
bodied either in suggestions for commercial union or in more 
immediately practicable proposals for improving the “ imperial 


estate ” ; and at the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 the visits of the 
colonial premiers to London emphasized and confirmed the new 
policy, the fruits of which were afterwards seen in the cordial 
support given by the colonies in the Boer War. Even in what 
Mr Chamberlain called his “ Radical days ” he had never 
supported the “ Manchester ” view of the value of a colonial 
empire ; and during the Gladstone ministry of 1882-1885 Mr 
Bright had rempked that the junior member for Birmingham 
was the only Jingo in the cabinet— meaning, no doubt, that 
he objected to the policy of laissez-faire and the timidity of what 
was afterwards known as “ Little Englandism.” While he was 
still under Mr Gladstone’s influence these opinions were kept in 
subordination ; but Mr Chamberlain was always an imperial 
federationist, and from 1887 onwards he constantly gave ex- 
pression to his views on the desirability of drawing the different 
parts of the empire closer together for purposes of defence and 
commerce. In 1895 the time for the realization of these views 
had come ; and Mr Chamberlain's speeches, previously remark- 
able chiefly for debating power and directness of argument, 
were now dominated by a new note of constructive statesmanship, 
basing itself on the economic necessities of a world-wide empire. 
Not the least of the anxieties of the colonial office during this 
period was the situation in the West Indies, where the cane- 
sugar industry was being steadily undermined by the European 
bounties given to exports of continental beet ; and though the 
government restricted themselves to attempts at removing the 
bounties by negotiation and to measures for palliating the worst 
effects in the West Indies, Mr Chamberlain made no secret of his 
repudiation of the Cobden Club view that retaliation would be 
contrary to the doctrines of free trade, and he did his utmost 
to educate public opinion at home into understanding that the 
responsibilities of the mother country are not merely to be con- 
strued according to the selfish interests of a nation of consumers. 
As regards foreign affairs, Mr Chamberlain more than once (and 
particularly at Leicester on 30th November 1899) indicated his 
leanings towards a closer understanding between the British 
empire, the United States and Germany, — ^a suggestion which 
did not save him from an extravagant outburst of German 
hostility during the Boer War. The unusually outspoken and 
pointed expression, however, of his disinclination to submit to 
Muscovite duplicity or to “ pin-pricks ” or “ unmannerliness ” 
from France was criticized on the score of discretion by a wider 
circle than that of his political adversaries. 

During the progress of the Boer War from 1899 to 1902, Mr 
Chamberlain, as the statesman who had represented the cabinet 
in the negotiations which led to it, remained the object of constant 
attacks from his Radical opponents— the “ little Englanders ” 
and “ Pro-Boers,” as he called them — and he was supported by 
the Imperialist and Unionist party with at least equal ardour. 
But as colonial secretary, except in so far as his consistent 
support of Lord Milner and his enthusiastic encouragement of 
colonial assistance were concerned, he naturally played only a 
subordinate part during the carrying out of the military opera- 
tions. Among domestic statesmen he was felt, however, to-be the 
backbone of the party in power. He was the hero of the one 
side, just as he was the bugbear of the other. On the 13th of 
February 1902 he was presented with an address in a gold casket 
by the city corporation, and entertained at luncheon at the 
Mansion House, an honour not unconnected with the ^strong 
feeling recently aroused by his firm reply (at Birmingham, 
January 11) to some remarks made by ( 5 )unt von Billow, the 
German chancellor, in the Reichstag (January 8), reflecting tie 
offensive allegations current in Germany against the conduct 
of the army in vSouth Africa. Mr Chamberlain’s speech, in answer 
to what had been intended as a contemptuous rebuke, was uni- 
versally applauded. His own imperialism was intensified by the 
way in which England’s difficulties resulted in calling fort> 
colonial assistance and so cementing the bonds of empire. ^ . 
domestic crisis, and the sharp cleavage between parties at 
had driven the bent of his mind and policy furtner an«J^lil 
away from the purely municipal and national idealvrt^^ha 
had followed so keenly before he became colonial 
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problems of empire engrossed him, and a new enthusiasm for 
imperial projects arose in the Unionist party under his inspira- 
tion. No English statesman probably has ever been, at different 
times in his career, so able an advocate of absolutely contra- 
dictory policies, and his opponents were not slow to taunt him 
with quotations from his earlier speeches. As the war drew to 
its end, new plans for imperial consolidation were maturing in 
his brain. Subsidiary points of utility, such as the formation of 
the London and Liverpool schools of tropical medicine from 1899 
onwards, were taken up by him with characteristic vigour. 
But the next step was to prove a critical one indeed for the 
loyalty of the party which had so far been unanimous in his 
favour. 

The settlement after the war was full of difficulties, financial 
and others, in South Africa. When Mr Arthur Balfour succeeded 
Lord Salisbury as prime minister in July 1902, Mr Chamberlain 
agreed to serve loyally under him, and the friendship between 
the two leaders was indeed one of the most marked features of the 
political situation. In November 1902 it was arranged that Mr 
Chamberlain should go out to South Africa, and it was hoped, 
not without reason, that his personality would effect more good 
than any ordinary official negotiations. At the time the best 
results appeared to be secured. He went from place to place in 
South Africa (December 26-Fcbruary 25) ; arranged with the 
leading Transvaal financiers that in return for support from the 
British government in raising a Transvaal loan they would 
guarantee a large proportion of a Transvaal debt of £30,000,000, 
which should repay the British treasury so much of the cost of 
the war ; and when he returned in March 1903, satisfaction was 
general in the country over the success of his mission. But 
meantime two things had happened. He had looked at the 
empire from the colonial point of view, in a way only possible 
in a colonial atmosphere ; and at home some of his colleagues 
had gone a long way, behind the scenes, to destroy one of the 
very factors on which the question of a practical scheme for 
imperial commercial federation seemed to hinge. In the budget 
of 1902 a duty of a shilling a quarter on imported corn had been 
reintroduced. This small tax was regarded as only a registration 
duty. Even by free- trade ministers like Gladstone it had been 
left up to 1869 untouched, and its removal by Robert Lowe 
(Lord Sherbrooke) had since then been widely regarded as a 
piece of economic pedantry. Its reimposition, officially sup- 
ported for the sake of necessary revenue in war-time, and 
cordially welcomed by the Unionist party, had justified iteelf, 
as they contended, in spite of the criticisms of the fjpposition 
(who raised the cry of the “ dear loaf ”), by proving during the 
year to have had no general or direct effect on the price of bread. 
And the more advanced Imperialists, as well as the more old- 
fashioned protectionists (like Mr Chaplin) who formed an integrid 
body of the Conservative party, had looked forward to this 
tax being converted into a differential one between foreign and 
colonial corn, so as to introduce a scheme of colonial preference 
and commercial consolidation between the colonies and the 
mother country. In South Africa — as in any other British 
colony, since all of them were accustomed to tariffs of a protec- 
tionist nature, and the idea of a preference (already started by 
Canada) was fairly popular — Mr Chamberlain had found this 
view well established. The agitation in England against the 
tax had now blown over. The Unionist rank and file were 
committed to its support, — many even advocating its increase 
to two shillings at least. But Mr Ritchie, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, having a surplus in prospect and taxation to take off, 
carried the cabinet in favour of again remitting this tax on corn. 
Mr Chamberlain himself had proposed only to take it off as 
regards colonial, and not foreign corn, — thus inaugurating a 
preferential system. But a majority of the cabinet supported 
Mr Ritchie. I’he remission of this tax, after all the conviction 
with which its restoratjfl^ had been supported a year before, 
was very difficult party itself to stomach, and on any 

ground it was a JMjM^^ful act, loyally as the party followed 
their leaders. Bil3p those who had looked to it as providing 
a lever for a gra|||^ change in the established fiscal system, 


the volte-face was a bitter blow, and at once there began, though 
not at first openly, a split between the more rigid free-traders — 
advocates of cheap food and free imports — and those who 
desired to use the opportunities of a tariff, of however moderate 
a kind, for attaining national and imperial and not merely 
revenue advantages. This idea, which had for some time been 
floating in Mr ('hamberlain’s mind (see especially his speech 
at Birmingham of May 16, 1902), now took full possession of it. 
For the moment he remained in the cabinet, but the seed of 
dissension was sown. The first public intimation of his views 
was given in a speech to his constituents at Birmingham (May 15, 
1903), when he outlined a plan for raising more money by a 
rearranged tariff, partly to obtain a preferential system for the 
empire and partly to produce funds for social reform at home. 
On May 28th in the House of Commons he spoke on the same 
subject, and declared “ if you are to give a preference to the 
colonics, you must put a tax on food.” Considered in the light 
of after events, this putting the necessity of food-taxes in the 
forefront was decidedly injudicious ; but imperialist conviction 
and enthusiasm were more conspicuous than electioneering tact 
in the launching of Mr Chamberlain ^s new scheme. 

The movement grew quickly, its supporters including a 
number of the cleverest younger politicians and journalists in 
the Unionist party. The idea of tariff reform — to broaden the 
basis of taxation, to introduce a preference, and to stimulate 
home industries and increase employment — took firm root; 
and the political economists of the party — JVof. W. Cunningham, 
Prof. W. Ashley and Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, in particular — 
brought effective criticism to bear on the one-sided free trade ** 
in vogue. The first demand was for inquiry. 'J'he country was 
still bearing an income-tax of elevenpence in the pound ; it 
appeared that the old sources of revenue were inadequate ; and 
meanwhile the statistics of trade, it was argued, showed that 
the English free-import system hampered English trade while 
providing the foreigner with a free market. Mr Chamberlain 
and his supporters argued that since 1870 certain other countries 
(Germany and the United States), with protective toriffs, had 
increased their trade in much larger proportion, while English 
trade had only been maintained by the increased business done 
with British colonies. A scientific inquiry into the facts was 
needed. By the Opposition, who now found themselves the 
defenders of conservatism in the established fiscal policy of the 
country, this whole argument was scouted ; but for a time the 
demand merely for inquiry, and the production of figures, gave 
no sufficient occasion for dissension among llnionists, even when, 
like Sir M. Hicks Beach, they were convinced free-importers 
on purely economic grounds ; and Mr Balfour {q.v.\ as premier, 
managed to hold his colleagues and party together by taking the 
line that particular opinions on economic subjects should not 
be made a test of party loyalty. The Board of Trade was set 
to work to produce fiscal Blue-books, and hum-drum politicians 
who had never shown any genius for figures suddenly blossomed 
out into arithmeticians of the deepest dye. The Tariff Reform 
League was founded in order to further Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy, holding its inaugural meeting on July 21st; and it 
began to take an active part in issuing leaflets and in work at 
by-eleetions. Discussion proceeded hotly on the merits of a 
preferential tariff, and on August 15th a manifesto appeared 
against it signed by fourteen professors or lecturers on political 
economy, including Mr Leonard Courtney, Professor Edgeworth, 
Professor Marshal, Professor Bastable, Professor Smart, 
Professor J, S. Nicholson, Professor Conner, Mr Bowley, Mr E. 
Cannan and Mr L. R. Phelps, — men of admitted competence, 
yet, after all, of no higher authority than the economists support- 
ing Mr Chamberlain, such as Dr Cunningham and Professor 
Ashley. 

Meanwhile, the death of Lord Salisbury (August 22) removed 
a weighty^ figure from the councils of the Unionist party. The 
cabinet met several times at the beginning of September, and 
the question of their attitude towards the fiscal problem became 
acute. TTie public had its first intimation of impending events 
in the appearance on September 16th of Mr Balfour's Economic 
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Notes on Insular Free Trade, which had been previously cir- maize, and 5 % on meat and dairy produce excluding bacon ; (3) 
culated as a cabinet memorandum. The next day appeared a 10 % general tariff on imported manufactured goods. To meet 
the Board of Trade Fiscal Blue-book. And on the i8th the any increased cost of living, he proposed to reduce the duties on 
resignations were announced, not only of the more rigid free- tea, sugar and other articles of general consumption, and he 
traders in the cabinet, Mr Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, estimated that his scheme would in no case increase a working- 
but also of Mr Chamberlain. letters in cordial terms were man’s expenditure, and in most cases would reduce it. “ The 
published, which had passed between Mr Chamberlain (September colonies,” he said, “ are prepared to meet us ; in return for a very 
9) and Mr Balfour (September 16). Mr Chamberlain pointed moderate preference, they will give us a substantial advantage 
out that he was committed to a preferential scheme involving in their markets.” This speech, delivered with characteristic 
new duties on food, and could not remain in the government vigour and Imperialistic enthusiasm, was the type of others 
without prejudice while it was excluded from the party pro- which followed in quick succession during the year. At Green- 
gramme ; remaining loyal to Mr Balfour and his general objects, wich next clay he emphasized the necessity of retaliating against 
he could best promote this course from outside, and he suggested foreign tariffs—** I never like being hit without striking back.” 
that the government might confine its policy to the “ assertion The practice of “ dumping ” must be fairly met ; if foreign goods 
of our freedom in the case of all commercial relations with were brought into England to undersell British manufacturers, 
foreign cciuntries.” Mr Balfour, while reluctantly admitting either the Fair Wages Clause and the Factory Acts and the Com- 
the necessity of Mr Chamberlain’s taking a freer hand, expressed pensation Act would have to be repealed, or the workmen would 
his agreement in the desirability of a closer fiscal union with the have to take lower wages, or lose their work. ** Agriculture has 
colonies, but questioned the immediate practicability of any been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, silk has gone, iron is 
scheme ; he was willing to adopt fiscal reform so far as it covered threatened, wool is threatened, cotton will go I How long are 
retaliatory duties, but thought that the exclusion of taxation you going to stand it ? ” On October 20th he spoke at New- 
of food from the party programme was in existing circumstances castle, on the 21st at Tynemouth, on the 27th at Liverpool, 
necessary, so long as public opinion was not ripe. At the same insisting that free-trade had never been a working-class measure 
time he welcomed the fact that Mr Chamberlain’s son, Mr and that it could not be reconciled with trade-unionism ; on 
Austen Chamberlain, was ready to remain a member of the November 4th at Birmingham, on the 20th at Cardiff, on the 
government. Mr Austen Chamberlain (b. 1863) accordingly 21st at Newport, and on December i6th at Leeds. In all these 
became the new chancellor of the exchequer ; he was already speeches he managed to point his argument by application to 
in the cabinet as postmaster-general, having previously made local industries. In the Leeds speech he announced that, with a 
his mark as civil lord of the admiralty (1895-1900), and financial view to drawing up a scientific model tariff, a non-political 
secretary to the treasury (1900—1902). commission of representative experts would be appointed under 

From the turning-point of Mr Chamberlain’s resignation, it is the auspices of the Tariff Reform League to take evidence from 
not necessary here to follow in detail the discussions and dis- every trade ; it included many heads of businesses, and Mr Charles 
sensions in the party as a whole in its relations with the prime Booth, the eminent student of social and industrial London, with 
minister (see Balfour, A. J.). It is sufficient to say that while Sir Robert Herbert as chairman, and Professor W. A. S. Hewins 
Mr Balfour’s sympathetic ** send off ” appeared to indicate his as secretary. The name of ** Tariff Commission,” given to this 
inclination towards Mr Chamberlain’s programme, if only further voluntary and unofficial body, was a good deal criticized, but 
support could be gained for it, his endeavour to keep the party though flouted by the political free-traders it set to work in 
together, and the violent opposition which gathered against earnest, and accumulated a mass of evidence as to tl^ real facts 
Mr Chamberlain’s scheme, combined to make his real attitude of trade, which promised to be invaluable to economic inquirers, 
during the next two years decidedly obscure, both sections of the On January x 8 th, 1904; Chamberlain ended^ his series oi 
party— free-traders and tariff reformers— being induced from speeches by a great meeting at the Guildhall, in the city of 
time to time to regard him as on their side. The tariff reform London,^ the key-note being his exhortation to his audience to 
movement itself was now, however, outside the purely official “think imperially.” 

programme, and Mr Chamberlain (backed by a majority of the All this activity on Mr Chamberlain’s part represented a ^eat 
Unionist members) threw himself with impetuous ardour into a physical and intdHectual feat on the part of a man now sixty- 
crusade on its behalf, while at the same time supporting Mr seven years of age ; but his ; bodily vigour and comparatively 
Balfour in parliament, and leaving it to him to decide as to the youthful appearance were essttitial futures of his personality, 
policy of going to the country when the time should be ripe. Nothing like this campaign had been in the political world 

In his own words, he went in front of the Unionist army as a since Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian days ; and it produfced a great 
pioneer, and if his army was attacked he would go back to it ; in public impression, stirring up both^supporters'^and opponents, 
no conceivable circumstances would he allow himself to be put in Free-trade unionists like Xx>rd Goschen and Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
any sort of competition, direct or indirect, with Mr Balfour, his the Liberal leaders~for whom Mr Asquith became the principal 
friend and leader, whom he meant to follow (October 6). spokesman, though Lord Rosebery’s critrasms also ^ consider- 

On October 6th he opened his campaign with a speech at able weight— found new matter in Mr Chamberlain s speeches 
Glasgow Analysing the trade statistics as between 1872 and for their contention that any radical change m the traditional 
1002 he insisted that British progress involved a relative decline English fiscal policy, established now for sixty y^, would only 
compared with that of protectionist foreign countries like Ger- result in evil. The broad fact remained that while Mr Charab^ 
many and the United Stales ; Gmat Britain exported less and Iain’s activity gathered round him the bulk of the Uniomst 
less of manufactured goods, and imported more and more ; the members and an enthusiastic band of economic sympathizers, 
exports to foreign countries had decreased, and it was only the the country as a whole remained apathetic and unconvinced. 
inCTeased exports to the colonies that maintained the British One reason was the intellectual diflficulty of the subject and the 
position This was the outcome of the working of a one-sided double-faced character of all arguments from statistics, which 
free-trade system. Now was the time, and it might soon be lost, were either incomprehensible -or disputable ; another was the 
for consolidating British trade relations with the colonies, fact that substantially this was a political movement, and that 
If the mother country and her daughter states did not draw tariff reform was, after all, only one in a complexity of poUtioil 
closer they would inevitably drift apart. A further increase of issues, most of which during this period were being mterpreted 
(26 000 000 a year in the trade with the colonies might be by the electorate in a sense hostile to the Unionist party. Ifr ■, 
obtained by a preferential tariff, and this meant additional Chamberlain had relied on his personal influence, which frj^ , 
employment at home for 166,000 workmen, or subsistence for a 1895 to 1902 had been supreme ; but his own resignation, 
population of a far larger number. His positive proposals were : course of events, had smee 1903 made his person^ty less 
(1) no tax on raw materials ; (2) a small tax on food otiier than tative, and new interests— such as the opposition to 
colonial, e.g. two .hhUnpi a quarter on foreign com but excepting tion Act, to the heavy taxation, and to Clunese 
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Transvaal; and indignation over the revelations concerned with 
the war — were monopolizing attention, to the weakening of his 
hold on the public. The revival in trade, and the production of 
new statistics which appeared to stultify Mr Chamberlain’s 
prophecies of progressive decline, enabled the free - trade 
champions to reassure their audiences as to the very foundation 
of his case, and to represent the whole tariff reform movement as 
no less unnecessary than risky. Moreover, the split in the 
Unionist party brought the united Liberal parly in full force into 
the field, and at last the country began to think that the danger 
of Irish Home Rule was practically over, and that a Liberal 
majority might be returned to power in safety, with the prospect 
of providing an alternative government which would assure 
commercial repose (Lord Rosebery's phrase), relief from extra- 
vagant expenditure, and — as the working- classes were led to 
believe — a certain amount of labour legislation which the 'lory 
leaders would never propose. On the other hand the colonies 
took a great interest in the new movement, though without 
putting any such pressure on the home public as Mr Chamberlain 
might have expected. At the opening of 1904 he was officially 
invited by Mr Deakin, the prime minister of the Cominonwealth, 
to pay a visit to Australia, in order to expound his scheme, 
being promised an enthusiastic welcome “ as the harbinger of 
commercial reciprocity between the mother country and her 
colonies.” Mr Chamberlain, however, declined; his work at 
home was too pressing. 

From the end of Mr Chamberlain’s series of expository speeches 
on his scheme of tariff reform, onwards during the various fiscal 
debates and discussions of 1904, it is unnecessary to follow 
events in detail. The scheme was now before the country, and 
Mr Chamberlain was anxious to take its verdict. 'lime was not 
on his side at his age, and if he had to be beaten at one election 
he was anxious to get rid of the other issues which would encumber 
the popular vote, and to press on to a second when he would 
be on the attacking side. But he would make no move which 
would embarrass Mr Balfour in parliament, and adhered to his 
promise of loyalty. 'Fhe result was a long-drawn-out interval, 
while the government held on and its supporters became more 
embittered over their differences. Mr Chamberlain needed a rest, 
and was away in Italy and Egypt from March to May, and again 
in November. He made three important speeches at Wclbeck 
(August 4), at Luton (October 5), and at Limehouse (December 
15), but he had nothing substiintial to add to his case, and 
the party situation continued in all its embarrassments. Mr 
Balfour’s introduction of his promise (at Edintitogh on October 3) 
to convene an imperial conference after the general election if the 
Unionists came back to power, in order to discuss a scheme for 
fiscal union, represctflWl an academic rather than a practical 
advance, since the by-elections showed that the Unionists were 
certain to be defeated. 'IJie one important new development 
concerned the Liberal-Unionist organization. In January some 
correspondence was published between Mr Chamberlain and 
the duke of Devonshire, dating from the previous October, as 
to difficulties arising from the central Liberal-Unionist organiza- 
tion subsidizing local associations which had adopted the pro- 
gramme of tariff reform. The duke objected to this departure 
from neutrality, and suggested that it was becoming “ impossible 
with any advantage to maintain under existing circumstances 
the existence of the Liberal-Unionist organization.” Mr Chamber- 
lain retorted that this was a matter for a general meeting of 
delegates to decide ; if the duke was outvoted he might resign 
his presidency ; for his own part he was prepared to allow the 
local associations to be subsidized impartially, so long as they 
supported the government, but he was not prepared for the 
violent disruption, which the duke apparently contemplated, 
of an association so necessaiy to the success of the Unionist 
Cause. The duke was in a dinicult position as president of the 
organization, since most of the local associations supported 
Mr Chamberlain, and he replied that the differences ^tween 
were vital, and he would not be responsible for dividing 
the association into sections, but would rather resign. Mr 
Chamberlain then called a generd meeting on his own responsi- 


bility in February, when a new constitution was proposed ; 
and in May, at the annual meeting of the Liberal-Unionist council, 
the free-food Unionists, being in a minority, retired, and the 
association was reorganized under Mr Chamberlain’s auspices. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne (both of them cabinet 
ministers) becoming vice-presidents. On July 14th the recon- 
stituted Liberal-Unionist organization held a great demonstration 
in the Albert Hall, and Mr Chamberlain’s success in ousting 
the duke of Devonshire and the other free-trade members of 
the old Liberal-Unionist party, and imposing his own fiscal 
policy upon the Liberal-Unionist caucus, was now complete. 

During the spring and summer of 1905 Mr Chamberlain’s 
more active supporters were in favour of forcing a dissolution 
by leaving the government in a minority, but he himself preferred 
to leave matters to take their course, so long as the prime minister 
was content to he publicly identified with the policy of eventually 
fighting on tariff reform lines. Speaking at the Albert Hall in 
July Mr Chamberlain pushed somewhat further than before 
his “ embrace ” of Mr Balfour ; and in the autumn, when foreign 
affairs no longer dominated the attention of the government, 
the crisis rapidly came to a head. In reply to Mr Balfour’s 
appeal for the sinking of differences (Newcastle, November 14), 
Mr Chamberlain insisted at Bristol (November 21) on the adop- 
tion of his fiscal policy; and Mr Balfour resigned on December 4, 
on the ground that he no longer retained the confidence of the 
parly. At the crushing Unionist defeat in the general election 
which followed in January 1906, Mr Chamberlain was triumph- 
antly returned for West Birmingham, and all the divisions of 
Birmingham returned Chamberlainitc members. Amid the wreck 
of the party — Mr Balfour and several of his colleagues themselves 
losing their seats — he had the consolation of knowing that the 
tariff reformers won the only conspicuous successes of the election. 
But he had no desire to set himself up as leader in Mr Balfour’s 
place, and after private negotiations with the ex-prime minister, 
a common platform was arranged between them, on which 
Mr Balfour, for whom a seat was found in the City of London, 
should continue to lead the remnant of the party. The formula 
was given in a letter from Mr Balfour of February 14th (sec 
Balfour, A, J.) which admitted the necessity of making fiscal 
reform the first plank in the Unionist platform, and accepted a 
general tariff on manufactured goods and a small duty on foreign 
corn as ” not in principle objectionable.’* 

, It may be left to future historians to attempt a considered 
judgment on the English tariff reform movement, and on Mr 
Chamberlain’s responsibility for the Unionist debacle of 1906. 
But while his enemies taunted him with having twice wrecked his 
party — first the Radical party under Mr Gladstone, and secondly 
the Unionist party under Mr Balfour — no well-informed critic 
doubted his sincerity, or failed to recognize that in leaving the 
cabinet and embarking on his fiscal campaign he showed real 
devotion to an idea. In championing the cause of imperial 
fiscal union, by means involving the abandonment of a system 
of taxation wliich had become part of British orthodoxy, he 
followed the guidance of a profound conviction that the stability 
of the empire and the very existence of the hegemony of the 
United Kingdom depended upon the conversion of public 
opinion to a revision of the current economic doctrine. There 
were doubtless miscalculations at the outset as to the resistance 
to be encountered. But from the purely party point of view 
he was entitled to say that he followed the path of loyalty to 
Mr Balfour which he had marked out from the moment of his 
resignation, and that he persistently refused to be put in com- 
petition with him as leader. Even in the absence of the new issue, 
defeat was foredoomed for Mr Balfour’s administration by the 
ordinary course of political events ; and it might fairly be claimed 
that “ Chinese slavery,’* “ passive resistance,’* and labour 
irritation at the Taff Vale judgment ^see Trade Unions) were 
mainly re^onsible for the Unionist collapse. Time alone would 
show whether the system of free imports could be permanently 
reconciled with British imperial policy or commercial prosperity. 
It remained the fact that Mr Chamberlain staked an already 
established position on his refusal to compromise with his 
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ronvictions on a question which appeared to him of vital and 
immediate importance. 

Mr Chamberlain’s own activity in the political field was cut 
■hort in the middle of the session of 1906 by a serious attack of 
pout, which was at first minimized by his friends, but which, 
It was gradually discovered, had completely crippled him. 
Though encouragement was given to the idea that he might 
return to the House of Commons, where he continued to retain 
his seat for Birmingham, he was quite incapacitated for any 
public work ^ and this invalid condition was protracted through- 
out 1907, 1908 and 1909. But he remained in the background as 
the inspirer and adviser of the Tariff Reformers. The cause 
made continuous headway at by-elections, and though the general 
election of January 1910 gave the Unionists no majority it saw 
them returned in much increased strength, which was chiefly 
due to the support obtained for tariff reform principles. Mr 
Chamberlain himself was returned unopposed for West Birming- 
ham again. (H. Ch.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSHUA LAWRENCE (1828^ ), Ameri- 

can soldier and educationalist, was bom at Brewer, Maine, 
on the 8th of September 1828. He graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1852, and at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1855, and 
was successively tutor in logic and natural theology (1855-1856), 
professor of rhetoric and oratory (1856-1861), and professor 
of modem languages (1861-1865), at Bowdoin. In 1862 he 
entered the Federal army as lieutenant-colonel of the 20th 
Maine Infantry. His military career was marked by great 
personal bravery and energy and intrepidity as a leader. He 
was six times wounded, and participated in all the important 
battles in the East from Antietam onwards, including Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg and Five Forks. For his conduct at Petersburg, 
where he was severely wounded, he was promoted to be brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He was breveted major-general of 
volunteers on the 29th of March 1865, and led the Federal 
advance in the final operations against General R. E. Lee. 
In 1893 he received a Congressional medal of honour '' for daring 
heroism and great tenacity in holding his position on the IJttle 
Round Top and carrying the advance position on the Great 
Round Top at the Battle of Gettysburg.’’ After the war he was 
again professor of rhetoric and oratory at Bowdoin in 1865-1866, 
and in 1867-1870 '«vas governor of Maine, having been elected 
as a Republican. From 187 1 to 1 883 he was president of Bowdoin 
College, and during 1874-1879 was professor of mental and moral 
pliilosophy also. Appointed in 1880 by Alonzo Garcelon, the 
retiring governor, to protect the property and institutions of the 
state until a new governor should be duly qualified, and acting 
as major-general of the state militia, Chamberlain did much to 
avert possible civil war, at a time of great political excitement 
and bitter partisan feeling. (See Maine : History.) In 1883- 
1885 he was a lecturer on political science and public law at 
Bowdoin, and in 1900 became surveyor of customs for the district 
of Portland, Maine. He published Maine^ Her Place in History 
(1877), and edited Universities and Their Sons (6 vols., 1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN, SIR NEVILLE BOWLES (1820-1902), 
British field marshal, was the third .son of Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
first baronet, consul-general and charg6 d’affaires in Brazil, and 
was born at Rio on the loth of January 1820. He entered the 
Indian army in 1837, served as a .subaltern in the first Afghan 
War (1839-42), and was wounded on six occasions. He was 
attached to the Governor-General’s Bodyguard at the battle 
of Maharajpur, in the Gwalior campaign of 1843, was appointed 
military secretary to the governor of Bombay in 1846, and 
honorary aide-de-camp to the governor-general of India in 1847. 
He served on the staff throughout the Punjab campaign of 1848- 
49, and was given a brevet majority. In 1850 he was appointed 
commandant of the Punjab piilitary police, and in 1852 milita^ 
secretary to the Punjab government. Promoted lieut.-colonel in 
1854, he was given the command of the ^Punjab Frontier Force 
with rank of brigadier-general, and commanded in several 
expeditions against the frontier tribes.* In the Indian Mutiny 
he succeeded Colonel Chester as adjutant-general of the Indian 
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army, and distinguished himself at the siege of Delhi, where he 
was severely wounded. He was rewarded with a brevet- 
colonelcy, the appointment of A.D.C. to the queen, and the C-B^ 
He was reappointed to the command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force in 1858, and commanded in the Umbeyla campaign (1863), 
in which he was severely wounded. He was now made major- 
general for distinguished service and a K.C^B. He was made 
K.C.S.I. in 1866, lieu t. -general in 1872, G.C.S.I. in 1873, G.C.B. 
in 1875, and general in 1877. From 1876 to 1881 he was com- 
mander-in-chief of tlie Madras army, and in 1878 was sent on 
a mission to the amir of Afghanistan, whose refusal to allow 
him to enter the country precipitated the second Afghan War. 
He was for some time acting military member of the council of 
the governor-general of India. He retired in 1886, was made 
a field marshal in 1900, and died on the i8th of February 1902. 

An excellent biography by G. W. I^orrest appeared in 1909. 

CHAMBERLAIN ( 0 . Fr. chamberlain, chamberlenc, Mod. Fn 
(hamhellan, from O. H. Ger. Chamarling, Chamarlinc, whence 
also the Med. Lat. eamhellanus, camerlingus, camerlengus ; Ital. 
camerlingo ; Span, camerlengo, compounded of 0 . H. Ger. 
Chamara, Katnara [Lat. camera, “ chamber ”], and the Ger. 
suffix ’’ling), etymologically, and also to a large extent historically, 
an officer charged with the superintendence of domestic affairs. 
Such were the chamberlains of monasteries or cathedrals, who 
had charge of the finances, gave notice of chapter meetings, and 
provided the materials necessary for the various services. In 
these cases, as in that of the apostolic chamberlain of the Roman 
sec, the title was borrowed from the usage of the courts of the 
western secular princes. A royal chamberlain is now a court 
official whose function is in general to attend on the person of 
the sovereign and to regulate the etiquette of the palace. He is 
the representative of the medieval camberlanus, cambellanus, 
or cubicularius, whose office was modelled on that of the prae- 
fectus sacri cubiculi or cubicularius of the Roman emperors. But 
at the outset there was another class of chamberlains, the 
camerarii, i.e. high officials charged with the administration of 
the royal treasury (camera). The camerarius of the Carolingian 
emperors was the equivalent of the hordere or thesaurarius 
(treasurer) of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; he develops into the 
Erzkdmmerer (archicamerarius) of the Holy Roman Empire, 
an office held by the margraves of Brandenburg, and the grand 
chambrier of France, who held his chafnberie as a fief. Similarly 
in England after the Norman conquest the hordere becomes the 
chamberlain. This office was of great importance. Before the 
Conquest he had been, with the marshal, the principal officer of 
the king’s court ; and under the Norman sovereigns his functions 
were manifold. As he had charge of the administration of the 
royal household, his office was of financial importance, for a 
portion of the royal revenue was paid, not into the exchequer, but 
in camera regis. In course of time the office became hereditary 
and titular, but the complexities of the duties necessitated a 
division of the work, and the office was split up into three : the 
hereditary and sinecure office of magister camerarius or lord 
great chamberlain (see Lord Great Chamberlain), the more 
important domestic office of camerarius regis, king’s chamberlain 
or lord chamberlain (sec Lord Chamberlain), and the chamber- 
lains (camerarii) dt the exchequer, two in number, who were 
origindly representatives of the chamberlain at the exchequer, 
and af1;^erwards in conjunction with the treasurer presided over 
that department. In 1826 the last of these officials died, when 
by an act passed forty-four years earlier they disappeared. 

In France the office of grand chambrier was early overshadowed 
by the chamberlains (cubicularii, cambellani, but sometimes 
also camerarii), officials in close personal attendance on the kj^,' 
men at first of low rank, but of great and ever-increasing in- 
fluence. As the office of grand chambrier, held by todal 
nobles seldom at court, l^came more and more hosMr^, the 
chamberlains grew in power, in numbers and until, 

in the 13th century, one of them emerges great officer 
of state, the chambellan de France or gr.e^^idia'^edlan (also' 
^ magister cambeUanorum, mestre chamberleua^^H^o at times shares 
[ with the grand chambrier the revenuesfiiKnved from certain 
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trades in the city of Paris (see Regesium Memoraltutn Camerae 
compulorum, quoted in du Cange, s. Catnerarius), The honorary 
office of grand chamhrier survived till the time of Henry 11 ., 
who was himself the lust to hold it before his accession ; that of 
grand chambellan, which in its turn soon became purely honorary, 
survived till the Revolution. Among the prerogatives of the 
grand chambellan which survived to the last not the least 
valued was the right to hand the king his shirt at the ceremonial 
lev^e. The offices of grand chambellan, premier chambellan, and 
chambellan were revived by Napoleon, continued under the 
Restoration, abolished by Louis Philippe, and again restored 
by Napoleon III. 

In the papal Curia the apostolic chamberlain (Lat. camerarius, 
Ital. camerlingo) occupies a very important position. He is at 
the head of the treasury {camera thesauraria) and, in the days of 
the temporal power, not only administered the papal finances 
but possessed an extensive civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
During a vacancy of the Holy See he is at the head of the ad- 
ministration of the Roman Church. The office dates from the 
11th century, when it superseded that of archdeacon of the 
Roman Church, and the close personal relations of the camerarius 
with the pope, together with the fact that he is the official 
guardian of the ceremonial vestments and treasures, point to 
the fact that he is also the representative of the former vestararius 
and vice^dominus, whose functions were merged in the new 
office, of which the idea and title were probably borrowed from 
the usage of the secular courtsof theWcst(lIinschius, 
i. 405, &c.). There are also attached to the papal household 
{jamiglia pofttificia) a large number of chamberlains whose 
functions are more or less ornamental. These are divided into 
several categories : privy chamberlains {catnerieri segreti), 
chamberlains, assistant and honorary chamberlains. These 
are gentlemen of rank and belong to the highest class of the 
household {jamiglia nobile). 

In England the modern representatives of the cubicularii are 
the gentlemen and grooms of the bed-chamber, in Germany the 
Kammerherr {Kdmmerer, from earner arius,\n Bavaria and Austria) 
and Kammerjunker, The insignia of their office is a gold key 
attached to their coats behind. 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. The most 
important in England is the chamberlain of the corporation 
of the city of London, who is treasurer of the corporation, 
admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city, and, in 
the chamberlain’s court, of which he and the vice-chamberlain 
are judges, exercises concurrent jurisdiction with the police 
court in determining disputes between masters and apprentices. 
Formerly nominated by the crown, since 1688 he has been elected 
annually by the liverymen. He lias a salary of £2000 a year. 
Similarly iir Germany the administration of the finances of a j 
city is called the Kdmmerei and the official in charge of it the 
Kdmmerer. 

See also State, Great Officers of ; Hou.skhold, Royal ; du 
Cange, Glossartum, s. *' Camerarius " and “ Cambellanus " ; P6re 
Anselme (Pierre de Guibours), Hist, gtnialogique et chronologique de 
la maison royale de France^ ^c. (9 vols., 3rd ed., 1726-1733) ; A. 
Luchaire, Manuel des institutions francaises (Paris, 1892) ; W. R. 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution (Oxford, 1896) ; Hinschius, 
Kirchenrechty i. 405 (Berlin, i86g). 

€HAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM (1619-1679), English poet, 
was born in 1619. Nothing is known of his history except that 
he practised as a physician at Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, and 
fought on the Royalist side at the second battle of Newbury. 
He died on the 11th of July 1679. His works are : Pharonnida 
(1659), a verse romance in five books ; Lovers Victory (1658), a 
tragi-comedy, acted under another title in 1678 at the Theatre 
Royal ; England's Jubilee (1660), a poem in honour of the 
Restora^on. A prose version of Pharonnida, entitled Eromena, 
or the Noble Appeared in 1683. Southey speaks of him 

as “ a poet ta^om I am indebted for many hours of delight.” 
Pharonnida wfflrreprinted by S. W. Singer in 1820, and again 
in 1 905 by Prof. G. Saintsbury in Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Peri§^^o\. i.). The poem is loose in construction, but contains 
some'|>assages of great beauty. 


CHAMBERS^ EPHRAIM (d. 1740), English encyclopaedist, 
was born at Kendal, Westmorland, in the latter part of the 17 th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker in London, but 
havi^ conceived the plan of his Cyclopaedia, or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, he devoted himself entirely to it. 
The first edition appeared by subscription in 1728, in two vols. 
fol., and dedicated to the king (see Encyclopaedia). The 
Encyclopidie of Diderot and d’Alembert owed its inception to a 
French translation of Chambers’s work. In addition to the Cyclo- 
paedia, Chambers wrote for the Literary Magazine (1735-1736), 
and translated the History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris (1742), and the Practice of Perspective from the ^ 
French of Jean Dubreuil. He died on the 15th of May 1740. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-^1840), English marine painter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, and for 
several years he pursued his father’s calling. While at sea he 
was in the habit of sketching the different classes of vesseb. His 
master, observing this, gratified him by cancelling his indentures, 
and thus set him free to follow his natural bent. Chambers then 
apprenticed himself to an old woman who kept a painter’s shop 
in Whitby, and began by house-painting. He also took lessons 
of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for small and cheap 
pictures of shipping. Coming afterwards to London, he was 
employed by Thomas Homer to assist in painting the great 
panorama of London for the (Colosseum (the exhibition building 
in Regent’s Park, demolished towards i860), and he next became 
scene-painter at the Pavilion theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1836 a full member, of the Water-colour 
Society. His best works represent naval battles. Two of these — 
the “ Bombardment of Algiers in 1836,” and the “ Capture of 
Porto Bello ” — are in Greenwich hospital. Not long before his 
death he was introduced to William IV., and his professional 
prospects brightened ; but his constitution, always frail, gave 
way, and lie died on the 28th of October 1840. 

A Life, by John Watkins, was published in 1841. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1802-1871), Scottish author and 
publisher, was born at Peebles on the loth of July 1802. He 
was sent to the local schools, and gave evidence of unusual 
literary taste and ability. A small circulating library in the 
town, and a copy of the Encyclopaedia Britannica which his 
father had purchased, furnished him with stores of reading of 
which he eagerly availed himself. Long afterwards he wrote 
of his early years — “ Books, not playthings, filled my hands in 
childhood. At twelve I was deep, not only in poetry and fiction, 
but in encyclopaedias.” Robert had been destined for the 
church, but this design had to be abandoned for lack of means. 
The family removed to Edinburgh in 1813, and in 1818 Robert 
began business as a bookstall-keeper in Leith Walk. He was 
then only sixteen, and his whole stock consisted of a few old 
books belonging to his father. In 1819 his elder brother William 
had begun a similar business, and the two eventually united as 
partners in the publishing firm of W. & R. Chambers. Robert 
Chambers showed an enthusiastic interest in the history and 
antiquities of Edinburgh, and found a most congenial task in 
his Traditions of Edinburgh {2 vols., 1824), which secured for him 
the approval and the personal friendship of Sir Walter Scott. 

A History of the Rebellions in Scotland from i6j8 to 174^ (5 
vols., 1828) and numerous other works followed. 

In the beginning of 1832 William Chambers started a weekly 
publication under the title of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
(known since 1854 as Chambers's Journal of Literature, Science 
and Arts), which speedily attained a large circulation. Robert 
was at first only a contributor. After fourteen numbers had 
appeared, however, he was associated with his brother as joints 
editor, and his collaboration contributed more perhaps than 
anything else to the success of the Journal. 

Among the other numerous works of which Robert was in 
whole or ir\ part the author, the Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen (4 vois., Glasgow, 1832-1835), the Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature (1844), Life and Works of Robert Bumst 
(4 vols,, 1851), Ancient Sea Margins (1848), the Domestic Annals 
of Scotland (3 vols., 1859-1861) and the Book of Days (2 vols.^ 
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1861-1864) were the most important. Chatnbers^s Encyclopaedia 
(1859-1868), with Dr Andrew Findlater as editor, was carried 
out under the superintendence of the brothers (see Encyclo- 
paedia). The Cyclopaedia of English LitercUwe ^ contains a 
series of admirably selected extracts from the best authors of 
every period, set in a biographical and critical history of the 
literature itself/^ For the Life of Butns he made diligent and 
laborious original investigations, gathering many hitherto 
unrecorded facts from the poet’s sister, Mrs Begg, to whose 
benefit the whole profits of the work were generously devoted. 
Robert Chambers was a scientific geologist, and availed himself 
of tours in Scandinavia and Canada for the purpose of geological 
exploration. The results of his travels were embodied in 
Tracings of the North of Europe (1851) and Tracings in Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands (1856). His knowledge of geology was 
one of the principal grounds on which the authorship of the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (2 vols., 1843-1846) 
was eventually assigned to him. The book was published 
anonymously. Robert Chambers was aware of the storm that 
would probably be raised at the time by a rational treatment 
of the subject, and did not wish to involve his firm in the discredit 
that a charge of heterodoxy would bring with it. The arrange- 
ments for publication were made through Alexander Ireland 
of Manchester, and the secret was so well kept that such different 
names as those of Prince Albert and Sir Charles Lyell were 
coupled with the book. Ireland in 1884 issued a 12th edition, 
with a preface giving an account of its authorship, which there 
was no longer any reason for concealing. 'I'he Book of Days was 
Chambers’s last publication, and perhaps his most elaborate. 
It was a miscellany of popular antiquities in connexion with the 
calendar, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connexion 
with this boijk hastened his death, which took place at St Andrews 
on the 17 th of March 1871. Two years before, the university 
of St Andrews had conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws, and he was elected a member of the Athenaeum club in 
T.ondon. It is his highest claim to distinction that he did so 
much to give a healthy tone to the cheap popular literature 
which has become so important a factor in modern civilization. 

His brother, Wiu-tam Chambers (1800-1883) was bom at 
Peebles, on the i6th of April 1800. He was the financial genius 
of the publishing firm. He laid the city of Edinburgh under the 
greatest obligations by his public spirit and munificence. As 
lord provost he procured the passing in 1867 of the Improvement 
Act, which led to the reconstruction of a great part of the Old 
Town, and at a later date he proposed and carried out, largely 
at his own expense, the restoration of the nolMe and then 
neglected church of St Giles, making it in a sense “ the West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland.” This service was fitly acknow- 
ledged by the offer of a baronetcy, which he did not live to receive, 
dying on the 20th of May 1883, three days before the reopening 
of the church. He was the author of a history of St Giles’s, of 
a memoir of himself and his brother (1872), and of many other 
useful publications. On his death in 1883 Robert Chambers 
(1832-1888), son of Robert Chambers, succeeded as head of the 
firm, and edited the Journal until his death. His eldest son, 
Cliarles Edward Stuart Chambeni (b. 1859), became editor of 
the Journal and chairman of W. & R. Chambers, T-imited. 

See also Memoir of Fohert Chambers^ with Autobiographic Reminis- 
cences of William Chambers (1872), the 13th ed. of which (1884) has 
a supplementary chapter ; Alexander Ireland's preface to the 12th 
ed. (1884) of the VesHges of Creation ; the Story of a Long and Busy 
Life (1884), by William Chambers; and some discriminating 
appreciation in James Payn’s Some Literary Recollections (1884), 
chapter v. The Select Writings of Robert Chambers were published 
ill 7 vols. in 1847, and a complete list of the works of the brothers 
is added to A Catalogue of Some of the Rarer Books in the Colieo- 
tion of C'. E. S. Chambers (Edinburgh, 1891). 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM (1726-1796), British architect, 
was the grandson of a rich merchant who had financed the 
armies of Charles XII., but was paid in base money, and whose 
son remained in Sweden many years endeavouring to obtain 

^ A new and enlarged edition of this work, edited by the Rev. 
David Patrick, appeared in 1903. 
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redress. In 1728 the latter returned to England and settled at 
Ripon, where William, who was bom in Stocl^olm, was educated. 
At the age of sixteen he became supercargo to the Swedish East 
India Company, and voyaging to Canton made drawings of Chinese 
architecture, furniture and costume which served as basis for 
his Designs for Chinese Buildings, &c. (1757). Two years later 
he quitted the sea to study architecture seriously, and spent a 
long time in Italy, devoting special attention to the buildings 
of classical and Renaissance architects. He also studied under 
(^I6risseau in Paris, with whom and with the sculptor WTlton he 
lived at Rome. In 1755 returned to England with Cipriani 
and Wilton, and married the beautiful daughter of the latter. 
His first important commission was a villa for Lord Bessborough 
at Roehampton, but he made his reputation by the grounds 
he laid out and the buildings he erected at Kew between 
1757 and 1762 for Augusta, princess dowager of Wales. Some 
of them have since been demolished, but the most important, 
the pagoda, still survives. The publication in a handsome 
volume of the designs Jor these buildings assured his position in 
the profes.sion. He was employed to teach architectural drawing 
to the prince of Wales (George ill.), and gained further pro- 
fessional distinction in 1759 by the publication of his Treatise 
of Civil Architecture. He began to exhibit with the Society of 
Artists in 1761 at Spring Gardens, and was one of the original 
members and treasurer of the Royal Academy when it was 
established in 1768. In 1772 he published his Dissertatum on 
Oriental Gardening, which attempted to prove the inferiority 
of European to Chinese landscape gardening. As a furniture 
designer and internal decorator he is credited with the creation 
of that ” Chinese Style ” which was for a time furiously popular, 
although Thomas Chippendale {q.v.) had published designs in 
that manner at a somewhat earlier date. It is not unreasonable 
to count the honours as divided, since Chippendale unques- 
tionably adapted and altered the Chinese shapes in a manner 
better to fit them for European use. To the rage for every 
possible form of chinoiserie, for which he is chiefly responsible, 
Sir William Chambers owed much of his success in life, ffe 
became architect to the king and queen, comptroller of his 
majesty’s works, and afterwards surveyor-general. In 1775 
was appointed architect of Somerset House, his greatest monu- 
ment, at a salary of £2000 a year. He also designed town 
mansions for Earl Gower at Whitehall and Lord Mell>ourne in 
Piccadilly, built Charlemont House, Dublin, and Duddingston 
House near Edinburgh. He designed the market house at 
Worcester, was employed by the earl of Pembroke at Wilton, by 
the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and by the duke of Bedford 
in Bloomsbury. The state coach of George III., his constant 
patron, was his work ; it is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Although his practice was mainly Classic, he made 
Gothic additions to Milton Abbey in Dorset. Sir William Chambers 
achieved considerable distinction as a designer of furniture. In 
addition to his work in the Chinese style and in the contemporary 
fashions, he was the author of what is probably the most 
ambitious and monumental piece of furniture ever produced in 
England. This was a combined bureau, dressing-case, jewel- 
cabinet and organ, made for Charles IV., king of Spain, in 1793. 
These combination pieces were in the taste of the time, and the 
effort displays astonishing ingenuity and resource. The panels 
were painted by W. Hamilton, R.A., with representations of the 
four seasons, night and morning, fire and water, Juno and Ceres, 
together with representations of the Golden Fleece and the 
Immaculate Conception. The organ in the domed top is in a 
case decorated with ormolu and Wedgwood. Ibis remarkable 
achievement, which possesses much sober elegance, formed part 
of the loan collection of English furniture at the Franco- 
British Exhibition in London in 1908. Sir William Chambers 
numbered among his friends Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Garrick and Dr Burney. 

CHAMBERS (the Fr. chambre, from Lat. camera, a room), a ^ 
term used generally of rooms or apartments, but especially in 
law of the dffices of a lawyer or the semi-private rooms in which 
judges or judicial officers deal with questions of practice and 
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Other matters not of sufficient importance to be dealt with in 
court. It is a matter of doubt at what period the practice of 
exercising jurisdiction “ in chambers ” commenced in England ; 
there is no statutory sanction before 1821, though the custom 
can be traced back to the 17 th century. An act of 1821 provided 
for sittings in chambers between terms, and an act of 1822 
empowered the sovereign to call upon the judges by warrant to 
sit in chambers on as many days in vacation as should seem fit, 
while the Law Terms Act 1830 defined the jurisdiction to be 
exercised at chambers. The Judges’ Chambers Act 1867 was 
the first act, however, to lay down proper regulations for chamber 
work, and the Judicature Act 1873 preserved that jurisdiction 
and gave power to increase it as might be directed or authorized 
by rules of court to be thereafter made. (See Chancery; 
King’s Bench, Court of.) 

CHAMBERSBURG, a borough and tlie county-seat of Franklin 
county, I’cnnsylvania, U.S.A., at the confluence of Conoco- 
cheague Creek and Falling Spring, 52 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 
Pop. (1890) 7863; (1900) 8864, of whopi 769 were negroes; 
(1906, est.) 9658. It is sci^’ed by the Cumberland Valley and 
the Western Maryland railways, and is connected by electric 
lines with Greencastle, Waynesboro, C aledonia, a beautiful park 
in the Pennsylvania timber reservation, on South Mountain, 
12 m. east of ('hambersburg, and Pen Mar, a summer resort, 
on South Mountain, near the boundary line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Chambersburg is built on an elevated 
site in the broad and fertile Cumberland Valley, and commands 
a fine view of the distant hills and dales. The borough is the 
seat of Chambersburg Acadcni)', a preparatory school ; Penn 
Hall, a school for girls ; and Wilson College, a Presbyterian 
institution for women, opened in 1870. The Wilson College 
campus, the former estate of Colonel A. K, McClure (b. 1828), 
a well-known journalist, was laid out by Donald G. Mitchell 
(“ Ik Marvel ”), who was an enthusiastic landscape gardener. 
The shops of the Cumberland Valley railway are at Chambersburg, 
lyid among the borough’s manufactures are milling machinery, 
boilers, engines, hydraulic presses, steam-hammers, engineering 
and bridge supplies, hosiery, shoes, gloves, furniture, flour, 
paper, leather, carriages and agricultural implements ; the 
total value of its factory product in 1905 was $1,085,185. The 
waterworks and the electric - lighting plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. A settlement was founded here 
in 1730 by Benjamin Chambers, in whose honour the borough 
was named, and who, immediately after General Edward 
Braddock’s defeat in 1755, built a stone fort and surrounded it 
with a stockade for the protection of the community from the 
Indians. Chambersburg was laid out in 1764 and was incor- 
porated as a borough in 1803. On the 30th of July 1864 Cham- 
bersburg was occupied by a Confederate cavalry force under 
General McCausland (acting under General Jubal A. Early’s 
orders), who, upon the refusal of the citizens to pay $100,000 
for immunity, burned a large part of the borough. 

CHAMB^RY, a city of France, capital of the department of 
Savoie, pleasantly situated in a fertile district, between two 
hills, on the rivers Leysse and Albane, 79 m. by rail S.S.W. 
of Geneva. Pop. (1906) town, 16,852 ; commune, 23,027. The 
town is irregularly built, and has only two good streets — the 
Place Saint-L6ger and the Rue de Boigne, the latter being named 
after General Benoit Boigne (1741-1830), who left a fortune 
of 3,400,000 francs (accumulated in India) to the town. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries ; the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647 ; the castle, 
a modem building serving as the prefecture, and preserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original structure ; 
the palace of justkii, the theatre, the barracks, and the covered 
market, which dates from 1863. Several of the squares are 
adorned with fountains ; the old ramparts of the city, destroyed 
during the t'rench Revolution, have been converted into public 
walks ; and various promenades and gardens have been con- 
structed. Chamb6ry is the seat of an archbishop (raised to that 
dignity from a bishopric in 1817) and of a superior tribunal. 
It lias also a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a society 


of agriculture and commerce, a public library with 60,000 volumes, 
a museum (antiquities and paintings), a botanic garden, and 
many charitable institutions. It manufactures silk-gauze, lace, 
leather and hats, and lias a considerable trade in liqueurs, wine, 
lead, copper and other articles. Overlooking the town on the 
north is the Rocher de L6menc, which derives its name from the 
Lemincum of the Romans ; and in the vicinity is Les Charmettes, 
for some time (1736-1740) the residence of Rousseau. 

The origin of Chambery is unknown, but its lords are mentioned 
for the first time in 1029. In 1232 it was sold to the count of 
Savoy, Thomas I., who bestowed several important privileges on 
the inhabitants. As capital of the duchy of Savoy, it has passed 
through numerous political vici.ssitudes. Between 1 536 and 1713 
it was several times occupied by the French; in 1742 it was 
captured by a Franco-Spanish army ; and in 1792 it wa.s occupied 
by the Republican forces, and became the capital of the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc. Restored to the hou.se of Savoy by the 
treaties of Vienna and Paris, it was again surrendered to France 
in i860. Atnong the famous men whom it has given to France, 
the mo.st important are Vaugelas (1585-1650), Saint-Real (1639- 
1692), and the brothers Joseph (1754-1821) and Xavier (1763- 
18^2) de Maistre. 

CHAMBORD, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND MARIE 
DIEUD0NN£, Comte ok (1820-1 883), the “King Henry V.” of the 
French legitimists, was born in Paris on the 29th of September 
1 820. His father was the due de Berry, t he elder son of the comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) ; his rnolher was the princess 
Caroline Ferdinande Louise of Naples. Born seven months after 
the assassination of his father, he was hailed as the “ enfant du 
miracle,” and was made the subject of one of Lamartine's most 
famous poems. He was created due de Bordeaux, and in 1821, 
as the result of a subscription organized by the government, 
received the chateau of Chami>ord. He was educated by tutors 
inspired by detestation of the French Revolution and its prin- 
ciples, and from the due de Damas in particular imbibed those 
ideas of divine right and of devotion to the Church to which 
he always remained true. After the revolution of July, Charles 
X. vainly endeavoured to save the Bourbon cause by abdicating 
I in his favour and proclaiming him king under the title of Henry V. 
(August 2, 1830). The comte de Chambord accompanied his 
grandfather into exile, and resided successively at Holyrood, 

[ Prague, and Gorz. In 1841, during an extensive tour through 
Europe, he broke his leg — an accident that resulted in permanent 
lameness. The death of his grandfather, Charles X., in 1836, 
and of his uncle, the due d’Angouleme, in 1844, left him the last 
male representative of the elder branch of the Bourbon family ; 
and his marriage with the archduchess Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Modena (November 7, 1846), remained 
without issue. The title to the throne thus passed to the comte 
de Paris, as representative of the Orleans branch of the house of 
Bourbon, and the history of the comte de Chambord’s life is 
largely an account of the efforts made to unite the Royalist party 
by effecting a reconciliation between the two princes. Though he 
continued to hold an informal court, both on his travels and at 
his castle of Frohsdorf , near Vienna, yet he allowed the revolution 
of 1848 and the coup d'etat of 1851 to pass without any decisive 
assertion of his claims. It was the Italian war of 1859, with its 
menace to the pope’s independence, that roused liim at last to 
activity. He declared himself ready “ to pay with his blood for 
the triumph of a cause which was that of France, the Church, 
and God Himself.” Making common cause with the Church, the 
Royalists now began an active campaign against the Empire. 
On the 9th of December 1866 he addressed a manifesto to General 
Saint-Priest, in which he declared the cause of the pope to be that 
of society and liberty, and held out promises of retrenchment, 
civil and religious liberty, “ and above all honesty.” Again, on 
the 4th of September 1870, after the fall of the Empire, he invited 
Frenchmen J:o accept a government “ whose basis was right and 
whose principle was honesty,” and promised to drive the enemy 
from FVench soil. These vague phrases, offered as a panacea to a 
nation fighting for its life, showed conclusively his want of all 
political genius ; they had as little effect on the French as his 
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protest against the bombardment of Paris had on the Germans. 
Yet fortune favoured him. The elections placed the Republican 
party in a minority in the National Assembly ; the abrogation of 
the law of exile against the royal family permitted him to return 
to his castle of Chambord ; and it was thence that on the 5th of 
July 1871 he issued a proclamation, in which for the first time he 
publicly posed as king, and declared that he would never abandon 
the white standard of the Bourbons, “ the flag of Henry IV., 
Francis I., and Joan of Arc,’* for the tricolour of the Revolution. 
He again quitted France, and answered the attempts to make 
him renounce his claims in favour of the comte de Paris by the 
declaration (January 25, 1872) that he would never abdicate. 
In the following month he held a great gathering of his adherents 
at Antwerp, which was the cause of serious disturbances. A 
constitutional programme, signed by some 280 members of the 
National Assembly, was presented for his acceptance, but without 
result. The fall of Thiers in May 1873, however, offered an oppor- 
tunity to the Royalists by which they hastened to profit. The 
comte de Paris and the prince de Joinville journeyed to Frohsdorf, 
and were formally reconciled with the head of the family (August 
5), The Royalists were united, the premier (the due de Broglie) 
an open adherent, the president(MacMalu)n)a benevolent neutral. 
MM. Lucien Brun and Chesnelong were sent to interview the 
comte de Chambord at Salzburg, and obtain the definite assur- 
ances that alone were wanting. They returned with the news 
that he accepted the principles of the French Revolution and the 
tricolour flag. But a letter to Chesnelong, dated Salzburg, 27th 
of October, declared that he had been misunderstood : he would 
give no guarantees ; he would not inaugurate his reign by an act 
of weakness, nor become “ le roi legitime de la Revolution.** 

“ Je suis le pilote n^cessairc,** he added, “ le seul capable de 
conduire le navire au port, parcc quo j’ai mission et autorit6 pour 
cela.” This outspoken adherence to the principle of divine right 
did credit to his honesty, but it cost him the crown. The due de 
Broglie carried the septennate, and the Republic steadily estab- 
lished itself in popular favour. A last effort was made in the 
National Assembly in June 1874 by the due de la Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia, who formally moved the restoration of the monarch)^. 
The comte de Chambord on the 2nd of July issued a fresh mani- 
festo, which added nothing to his former declarations. The 
motion was rejected by 272 to 79, and on the 25th of February 
1875 the Assembly definitely adopted the Republic as the national 
form of government. From this time the comte de Chambord, 
though continuing to publish letters on politic.al affairs, made no 
further effort to regain the throne. He died at Frohsdorf on the 
24th of August 1883. 

Sec Manifestes et programmes politiques de M. le comte de Cham- 
bord, r^ 4 S-jS 7 s (1873), and Correspondance de la famille royale et 
principalemeni de Mgr. le comte de Chambord avec le comte de Bouilli 
(1884). Of the enormous literature relating to him, mention may 
be made of Henri V et la monarchic traditionnelle {i 8 yi),Le Comte de 
Chambord Hudid dans ses voyages et sa correspondance (1880), and 
Henri de France, by H. de P6ne (1885). (H. Sy.) 

CHAMBORD, a village of central France, in the department 
of Loir-et-Cher, on the left bank of the Cosson, 10 m. E. by N. 
of Blois by road. The village stands in the park of Chambord, 
which is enclosed by a wall 21 m. in circumference. The cele- 
brated chateau (see Architecture : Renaissance Architecture 
in France) forms a parallelogram flanked at the angles by 
round towers and enclosing a square block of buildings, the 
f a9ade of which forms the centre of the main front. The profusion 
of turrets, pinnacles, and dormer windows which decorates the 
roof of this, the chief portion of the chateau, constitutes the mam 
feature of the exterior, while in the interior are a well-preserved 
chapel of the i6th century and a famous double staircase, the 
construction of which permits two people to ascend and descend 
respectively without seeing one another. There are 440 apart- 
ments, containing pictures of the 17th century and souvenirs 
of the comte de Chambord. The ch&teau was originally a hunting- 
box of the counts of Blois, the rebuilding of which was begun 
by Francis I. in 1526, and completed under Henry II. It was 
the residence of several succeeding monarchs, and under Louis 
XIV. considerable alterations were made. In the same reign 


Molidre performed Monsieur de Pourceaugnac and Le Bourgeois 
gentiUiomme for the first time in the theatre. Stanislaus, king 
of Poland, lived at Chambord, which was bestowed by his son-in- 
law, Louis XV., upon Marshal Saxe. It was given by Napoleon 
to Marshal Berthier, from whose widow it was purchased by 
subscription in 1821, and presented to the due de Bordeaux, 
the representative of the older branch of the Bourbons, who 
assumed from it the title of comte de Chambord. On his death 
in 1883 it came by bequest mto the possession of the family of 
Parma. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE (Fr. “ burning chamber **), the term 
for an extraordinary court of justice in France, mainly held for 
the trials of heretics. The name is perhaps an allusion to the 
fact that the proceedings took place in a room from which all 
daylight was excluded, the only illumination being from torches, 
or there may be a reference to the severity of the sentences in 
ardente, suggesting the burning of the prisoners at the stake. 
These courts were originated by the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
first of them meeting in 1535 under Francis I. 'I'he Ckanibre 
Ardente co-operated with an inquisitorial tribunal also established 
by Francis i., the duty of which was to discover cases of heresy 
and hand them over for final judgment to the Charnbre Ardente. 
The reign of Henry II. of France was particularly infamous for 
the cruelties perpetrated by this court on the Huguenots. The 
marquise de Brinvilliers {q.v.) and her associates were tried 
in the Chamhre Ardente in 1680. The court was abolished in 
1682. 

See N. Weihs, La Charnbre Ardente (Paris, i8Si^), and F. Ravaisson, 
Archives de la Bastille (Paris, 1866-1884, 16 vols.). 

CHAMELEON, the common name of one of the three suborders 
of Lacertilia or lizards. The chief genus is Ckamaeleon, containing 
most of the fifty to sixty species of the whole group, and with 
the most extensive range, 
all through Africa and 
Madagascar into Arabia, 
southern India and Ceylon. 

The Indian species is Ch, 
calcaratus ; the dwarf 
chameleon of South Africa 
is Ch. pumilus ; the giant of 
the whole tribe, reaching a 

total length of 2 ft., is Forefoot of Chamaeleon 

Ch. parsont of Madagascar. o’shaughenesii, outer view. 

The commonest species in 

the trade is Ch. vulgaris of North Africa, introduced into 
southern Andalusia. A few queer genera, with much stunt^ 
tail, e.g. Rhampholeon, in tropical Africa and Brookesia in 
Madagascar are the most aberrant. The common chameleon is 
the most typical. The head is raised into a pyramidal crest far 
beyond the occiput, there is no outer ear, nor a drum-cavity. 
The limbs are very long and slender, and the digits form stout 
grasping bundles ; on the hand the first three form an inner 
bundle, opposed to the remaining two ; on the foot the inner 
bundle is formed by the first and second toe, the outer by the 
other three toes. The tail is prehensile, by being rolled down- 
wards ; it is not brittle and cannot be renewed. The eye^lls are 
large, but the lids are united into one concentric fold, leaving only 
the small pupil visible. The right and left eyes are incessantly 
moved separately from each other and literally in every direction, 
up and down, forwards and straight backwards, producing the 
most terrible squinting. Chameleons alone of all reptiles can 
focus their eyes upon one spot, and conformably they alone 
possess a retinal macula centralis, ox spot of acutest, binocular 
vision. The tongue has attained an extraordinary development 
It is club-shaped, covered with a sticky secretion, and based 
upon a very narrow root, which is composed of extremely elastic 
fibres and telescoped over the much elongated, ttyle-shaped, 
copular piece of the hyoid. The whole apparatus is kept in 
a contracted state like a spring in a tube. When the spring 
is released, so to speak, by filling the apparatus with blood and 
by the play of the hyoid muscles, the heavy tWek end shoots out 
upon the insect prey and is withdrawn by its own elasticity. 
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The whole act is like a flash. An ordinary chameleon can shoot 
a fly at the distance of fully 6 in., and it can manage even a big 
sphinx moth. 

Anf)ther remarkable feature is their changing of c/ilour. This 
proverbial power is greatly exaggerated. They cannot assume 
in succession all the colours of the rainbow, nor are the changes 
quick. The common chameleon may be said to be greenish grey, 
changing to gniss-green or to dull black, with or without maroon 
red, or brown, lateral series of patches. At night the same 
specimen assumes as a rule a more or less uniform pale straw- 
colour. After it has been watched for several months, when all 
its possibilities seem exhausted, it will probably surprise us by 
a totally new combination, for instiince, a black garb with many 
small yellow specks, or green with many black specks. Pure 
red and blue are not in the register of this species, but they are 
rather the rule upon the dark green ground colour of the South 
African dwarf chameleon. The changes are partly under control 
of the will, partly complicated reflex actions, intentionally 
adaptive to the physical and psychical surroundings. The 
mechanism is as follows. The cutis r.ontains several kinds of 
specialized cells in many layers, each filled with minute granules 
of guanine. The upper cells are the smallest, most densely 
filled with crystals, and cause the white colour by diffusion 
of direct light ; near the Malpighian layer the cells arc charged 
with yellow oil drops ; the deeper cells are the largest, tinged 
light brown, and acting as a turbid medium they cause a blue 
colour, which, owing to the superimposed yellow drops, reaches 
our eye as green ; provided always that there is an effective 
screen at the hack, and this is formed by large ehromafophores 
which lie at the Iwttom and send their black pigment half-way 
up, or on to the top of the layers of guanine and oil containing 
cells. When all the pigment is shifted towards the surface, as 
near the epidermis as possible, the creature looks black ; when 
the black pigment is withdrawn into the basal portions of the 
clirotnalophores the skin appears yellow. 

'i’he lungs are very capacious, and end in several narrow 
blind sacs which extend far down into the body cavity, so that 
not only the chest but the whole body c£in be blown up. This 
happens when the animals hiss and fight, as they often do. But 
when they know themselves discovered, they make themselves 
as thin as possible by compressing the chest and belly vertically 
Ijy means of their peculiarly elongated ribs. The whole body 
is then put into such a position that it presents only its narrow 
edge to the enemy, and with the branch of the tree or shrub 
interposed, 'i’hcy arc absolutely arboreal, but they hibernate 
in the ground. 

The usual mode of propagation is by eggs, which arc oval, 
numerous, provided with a calcareous shell, and buried in humus, 
whence they are hatched about four months later. But a few 
species, e.f;. the dwarf chameleon, are viviparous. 

Chameleons are insectivorous. They prefer locusts, grass- 
hoppers and lepidoptera, but are also fond of flies and meiil worms. 
They are notoriously difficult to keep in good health. They 
want not only warmth, but sunshine, and they must have water, 
which they lick up in drops from the edges of wet leaves whenever 
they have a chance. The silliness of the fable that they live on 
air is shown by the fact that they usually die in an absolutely 
emaciated and parched condition after three or four months' 
stiirvation. (H. F. G.) 

In astronomy, “ Chatnaeleon ** is a constellation situated near 
the bouth pole and surrounded by the constellations of Octans, 
Meiisa, Piscis volans, Carina (Nauta), Musca and Apu.s. In 
chemistry, “ chameltion mineral ” is a name applied to the green mass 
which is obtained when pyrolusite (manganese dioxide) is fused with 
nitre, since a solution in water assumes a purjde tint on exposure to 
the air ; this change is due to the oxidation of the manganate, which 
is first formed, to a permanganate. 

CHAMFER, Champfek or ChauMfer (Fr. chanfrein ; possibly 
from Lat. cantus, corner, and franf'ere, to break), an architectural 
term ; when the edge or arris of any work is cut off at an angle 
of 45° in a small degree, it is said to be “ chamfered,” while it 
would be “ canted ” if on a large .scale. The chamfer is much 
used in medieval work, and is sometimes plain, sometimes 


hollowed out and sometimes moulded. Chamfers are sometimes 
“ stopped ” by a bead or some moulding, but when cut short by 
a slope they are generally known as ** stop chamfer.” 

CHAMFORT, SEBASTIEN ROCH NICOLAS (1741-1794), 
French man of letters, was born at a little village near Clermont 
in Auvergne in 1 7 4 1 . He was, according to a baptismal certificate 
found among his papers, the son of a grocer named Nicolas. A 
journey to Paris resulted in the boy’s obtaining a bursary at the 
College des Grassins. He worked hard, although he wrote later 
in one of his most contemptuous epigrams— “ que fat appris 
je ne le sais plus ; le peu que je sats je Vai divine ^ His college 
career ended, Chamfort assumed the dress of a petit ahbe. “ Cest 
un costume, ft non point un etat,^' he said ; and to the principal 
of his college who promised him a benefice, he replied that he 
would never be a priest, inasmuch as he preferred honour to 
honours— “ faime Vhonneur et nan les honneurs'"' About this 
time he assumed the name of Chamfort. 

For some time he contrived to exist by teaching and as a 
booksellers’ hack. His good looks and ready wit, however, soon 
brought him into notice ; but though endowed with immense 
strength — ” Herculo sous la figure d’Adonis,” Madame de Craon 
called him — he lived so hard that he was glad of the chance of 
doing a “ cure ” at Spa when the Belgian minister in Paris, 
M. van Eyck, took him with him to Germany in 1761. On his 
return to Paris he produced a comedy, La Jeunc Indienne {\qbX)i 
which was performed with some success, and this was followed 
by a series of “ epistles ” in verse, essays and odes. It was not, 
however, until 1769, when he won the prize of the French 
Academy for his &oge on Moli^re, tliat his literary reputation 
was established. 

Meanwhile he had lived from hand to mouth, mainly on the 
hospitality of people who were only too gbid to give him board 
and lodging in exchange for the pleasure of the conversation 
for which he was famous. I'hus Madame Helvetius entertained 
him at Sevres for some years. In 1770 another comedy, Le 
Marchand de Smyrne, brought him still further into notice, and 
he seemed on the road to fortune, when he was suddenly smitten 
with a horrible disease. His distress was relieved by the generosity 
of a friend, who made over to him a pension of 1200 livres charged 
on the Mercure de France. With this assistance he was able to 
go to the baths of ('ontrex^ville and to spend some time in the 
country, where -he wrote an on La Fontaine which won the 
prize of the Academy of Marseilles (1774). In 1775, while taking 
the waters at Bareges, ho met the duchesse de Grainmont, sister 
of Choiseul, through whose influence he was introduced at court. 
In J776 his poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir, was played at 
Fontainebleau before Louis XVl. and Marie Antoinette ; the 
king gave him a further pension of 1200 livres, and the prince de 
Cond 4 mside him his secretary. But he was a Bohemian naturally 
and by habit, the restraints of the court irked him, and with 
increasing years he was growing misanthropical. After a year 
he resigned his post in the prince’s household and retired into 
solitude at Auteuil. There, comparing the authors of old with 
the men of his own time, he uttered the famous mot that proclaims 
the superiority of the dead over the living as companions ; and 
there too he presently fell in love. The lady, attached to tlie 
household of the duchesse du Maine, was forty-eight years old, 
but clever, amusing, a woman of the world ; and Chamfort 
married her. They left Auteuil, and went to Vauc/)iileurs, 
where in six months Madame Chamfort died. Chamfort lived in 
Holland for a time with M. de Narbonne, and returning to Paris 
received in 1781 the place at the Academy loft vacant by the 
death of I^a Curne de Sainte-Palaye, the author of the Dicium- 
naire des antiquiUs franfaises. In 1784, tlirough the influence 
of Calonne, he became secretary to the king's sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, and in 1 786 he received a pension of 2000 livres from the 
royal treasury. He was thus once more attached to the court, 
and made himself friends in spite of the reach and tendency of 
his unalterable irony ; but he quitted it for ever after an un- 
fortunate and mysterious love alffair, and was received into the 
house of M.de Vaudreuil. Here in 1783 he had met Mirabeau, with 
whom he remained to the last on terms of intimate friendship, 
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whom he assisted with money and influence, and one at least 
of whose speeches — that on the Academies — he wrote. 

The outbreak of the Revolution made a profound change in 
the relations of Chamfort’s life. Theoretically he had long been 
a republican, and he now threw himself into the new movement 
with almost fanatical ardour, devoting all his small fortune to 
the revolutionary propaganda. Ilis old friends of the court he 
forgot. “ Those who pass the river of revolutions,” he said, 
“ have passed the river of oblivion.” Until the 31st of August 
1791 he was secretary of the Jacobin club ; he became a street 
orator and entered the Bastille among the first of the storming 
party. He worked for the Mercure de France, collaborated with 
Ginguenc in the Feuille villa^eaise^ and drew up for Talleyrand 
his Adresse au peuple franpais. 

With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his un- 
compromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall of the 
Girondins his political life came to an end. But he could not 
restrain the tongue that had made him famous ; he no more 
spared the Convention than he had spared the court. His 
notorious republicanism failed to excuse the sarcasms he lavished 
on the new order of things, and denounced by an assistiint in 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, to a share in the direction of which 
he had been appointed by Roland, he was taken to the Made- 
lonnettes. Released for a moment, he was threatened again 
with arrest ; but he had determined to prefer death to a repetition 
of the moral and physical restraint to which he had been sub- 
jected. He attempted suicide with pistol and with poniard ; 
and, horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who came 
to arrest him the well-known declaration— “ Mot, Sehasiien-Foch- 
Nicolas Chamfort, declare avoir voulu mourir cn homme Ubre plutoi 
qup d^kre reconduit cn enclave dans une maison d' arret ” — which 
he signed in a firm hand and in his own blood. He did not die 
at once, but lingered on until tlie 13th of April 1794 in charge 
of a gendarme, for whose wardship he paid a crown a day. To 
the Abb6 Siey^s Chamfort had given fortune in the title of a 
pamphlet Qu^est-ce que le Tiers-itat 1 Tout. Qu'a-t-il? 
Rien ”), and to Sieyds did Chamfort retail his supreme sarcasm, 
the htmous “ Je m'en vais enfin de ce monde ou il faut que le coeur 
se brise ou se bronze The maker of constitutions followed the 
dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, political 
articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, are 
colourless and uninteresting in the extreme. As a talker, how- 
ever, he was of extraordinary force. His Maximes et Pensees, 
highly praised by John .Stuart Mill, arc, after those of La Roche- 
foucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive sayings that have 
been given to the modern world. The aphorisms of Chamfort, 
less .systematic and psychologically less important than those of 
La Rochefoucauld, are as significant in their violence and 
iconoclastic spirit of the period of storm and preparation that 
gave them birth as the Reflexions in their exquisite restraint and 
elaborate subtlety arc characteristic of the tranquil elegance of 
their epoch ; and they have the advantage in richness of colour, 
in picturesqueness of phrase, in passion, in audacity. Sainte- 
Beuve compares them to “ well-minted coins that retain their 
value,” and to keen arrows that “ arrivent brusquement et sifflent 
encore.** 

An edition of his works — CEuvres computes de Nicolas Chamfort — 
was published at Paris in five volumes in 1824-1825. Selections— 
CEuvres de Chamfort — in one volume, appeared in 1852, with a bio- 
graphical and critical preface by Ars6ne Hou.ssaye, reprinted from 
the Revue des deux mondcs ; and CEuvres ckoisies (2 vols.), with a 
preface and notes by M. de Lescure (1879). See al.so Sointe-Beuve, 
Causeries du Lundi. 

CHAMIER, FREDERICK (1796-1870), English novelist, was 
the son of an Anglo-Indian official. In 1809 he entered the navy, 
and was in active service until 1827. He retired in 1833, and 
was promoted to be captain in 1856. On his retirement he 
settled near Waltham Abbey, and wrote several nautical novels 
on the lines popularized by Marryat, that had considerable 
success. These were The Life of a Sailor (1832), Ben Brace ( 1 836), 
The Arethusa (1837), Jack Adams (1838), Tom Bowling (1841) 
and Jack MakoMs Log (1846), He wrote a number of other 
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books, and edited and brought down to 1827 James’s Naval 
History (1837). 

CHAMILLART, MICHEL (1652-1721), French statesman, 
minister of Louis XIV,, was born at Paris of a family of the 
noblesse of recent elevation. Following the usual career of a 
statesman of his time he became in turn councillor of the parle- 
ment of Paris (1676), master of reque.sts (1686), and intendant 
of the generality of Rouen (January 1689). Affable, of polished 
manners, modest and honest, Chamillart won the confidence of 
Madame de Maintenon and pleased the king. In 1690 he was 
made intendant of finances, and on the 5th of September 1699 
the king appointed him controller-general of finances, to which 
he added on the following 7th of January the ministry of war. 
From the first Chamillart’s position was a difficult one. The 
deficit amounted to more than 53 million livres, and the credit 
of the state W'as almost exhausted. He lacked the great in- 
telligence and energy necessary for the situation, and was unable 
to moderate the king’s warlike tastes, or to inaugurate economic 
reforms. He could only employ the usual expedients of the 
time — the immoderate sale of offices, the debasement of the 
coinage (five times in six years), reduction of llie rate of interest 
on slate debts, and increased taxation. He attempted to force 
into circulation a kind of paper money, billets de monnaie, but 
with disastrous results owing to the state of credit. He studied 
Vauban’s project for the royal tithe and Boisguillcbcrt’s pro- 
position for the iaille, but did not adopt them. In October 1706 
he showed the king that the debts immediately due amounted 
to 288 millions, and that the deficit already foreseen for 1707 
was 160 millions. In October 1707 he saw with consterna tion 
that the revenue for 1708 was already entirely eaten up by 
anticipation, so that neither money nor credit remained for 1708. 
In these conditions Chamillart, who had often complained of 
the overwhelming burden he was carrying, and who had already 
wished to retire in 1706, resigned his office of controller-general. 
Public opinion attributed to him the ruin of the country, though 
he had tried in 1700 to improve the condition of commerce by 
the creation of a council of commerce. As secretary of state 
for war he had to place in the field the army for the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and to reorganize il three times, after the 
great defeats of 1704, 1706 and 1708. With an empty treasury 
he succeeded only in part, and he frankly warned the king that 
the enemy would soon be able to dictate the terms of peace. 
He was reproached with having secured the command of the 
army which besieged Turin ( 1 706) for his son-in-law, the incapable 
due de la Feuillade. Madame de Maintenon even became hostile 
to him, and he abandoned his position on the loth of June 1709, 
retiring to his estates. He died on the 14th of April 1721. 

Cliamillart’s papers have been published by G. Esnault, Michel 
Chamillart, controlettr general et secritaire d'itat de la guerre, corre- 
spondance et papiers inMits (2 vols., Paris, 1885) ; and by A. de Dois- 
li.sle in vol. 2 of his Correspondance des contrdleurs giniraux (1883). 
See D'Auvigny,Kfffs des hommes illustres (1739), tome vi. pp. 288-402 ; 
E. Moret, Qutnze annHs du rigue de Louis XIV (Paris, 1851) ; and 
the new edition of tlie Mimoires de St-Simon, by A. de Boislisle. 

CHAMINADE, CfiCILE (1861- ), French musical composer, 

was bom at Paris on the 8th of August i86i. She studied in 
Paris, her musical talent being shown at the age of eight by the 
writing of some church music which attracted Bizet’s attention ; 
and at eighteen she came out in public as a pianist. Her own 
compositions, both songs (in large numbers) and instrumental 
pieces, were soon produced in profusion : melodious and interest- 
ing, and often charming, they became very popular, without 
being entitled to rank with the greater style of music. Both 
in Paris and in England Mile Chaminade and her works became 
well known at the principal concerts. In 1908 she visited 
America and was warmly welcomed. 

CHAMISSO, ADELBERT VON [Lours Charles Adelaide de] 
(1781-1838), German poet and botanist, was bom at the chateau 
of Boncourt in Champagne, France, the ancestral seat of his 
family, on the 30th of January 1781. Driven from France by 
the Revolution, his parents settled in Berlin, where in 1796 
young Chamisso obtained the post of page-in-waiting to the 
queen, and in 1798 entered a Prussian infantry regiment as ensign. 
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His family were shortly afterwards permitted to return to France ; 
he, however, remained behind and continued his career in the 
army. He had had but little education, but now sought dis- 
traction from the soulless routine of the Prussian military service 
in assiduous study. In collaboration with Varnhagen von Ense, 
he founded in Berliner Musenalmanach, in which his 

first verses appeared. The enterprise was a failure, and, in- 
terrupted by the war, it came to an end in 1806. It brought 
him, however, to the notice of many of the literary celebrities 
of the day and established his reputation as a rising poet. He 
had become lieutenant in 1801, and in 1805 accompanied his 
regiment to Hameln, where he shared in the humiliations follow- 
ing the treastmable capitulation of that fortress in the ensuing 
year. Placed on parole he went to France, where he found that 
both his parents were dead ; and, returning to Berlin in the 
autumn of 1807, he obtained his release from the s€r^dce 
early in the following year. Homeless and without a profession, 
disillusioned and despondent, he lived in Berlin until 1810, when, 
through the services of an old friend of the family, he was offered 
a professorship at the lycee at Napoleonville in La Vend6c. He 
set out to take up the post, but drawn into the channed circle 
of Madame de Stael, followed her in her exile to Coppet in 
Switzerland, where, devoting himself to lx)lanical research, he 
remained nearly two years. Tn 1812 he returned to Berlin, 
where he continued his scientific studies. In the summer of the 
eventful year, 1813, he wrote the prose narrative PeLcr Schlemihl, 
the man who sold his shadow, libs, the most famous of all his 
works, has been translated into most European languages 
(English by W. Howitt). It was written partly to divert his 
own thoughts and partly to amuse the children of his friend 
Hitzig. In 1815 Chamisso was appointed botanist to the Russian 
ship ‘‘ Rurik,” which Otto von Kotzebue (son of August von 
Kotzebue) commanded on a scientific voyage round the world. 
His diar>' of Uie expedition {Tagebuch, 1821) affords some interest- 
ing glimpse.s of England and English life. On his return in 1818 
he was made custodian of the botanical gardens in Berlin, and 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1820 
he married. Chamisso’s travels and scientific researches re- 
strained for a while the full development of his poetical talent, 
and it was not until his forty-eighth year that he turned again 
to literature. In 1829, in collaboration with Gustav Schwab, and 
from 1832 in conjunction with Franz von Gaudy, he brought 
out the Deutsche Musenalmanach y in which his later poems were 
mainly published. He died on the 2xst of August 1838. 

As a scientist Chamisso has not left much mark, although his 
Bemerkungen und Ansickten, published in an incomplete form 
in O. von Kot2ebue^s Enldeckungsreise (Weimar, 1821) and more 
completely in Chamisso’s Gesammelte Werke (1836), and the 
botanical work, tjfbersicht der nuizharsten und schddlichsten 
Gewdehse in N orddeulschland (1829) are esteemed for their 
careful treatment of the subjects with which they deal. As | 
a poet Chamisso’s reputation stands high, Frauen Liehe und 
Leben (1830), a cycle of lyrical poems, which was set to music 1 
by Schumann, being particularly famous. Noteworthy are 
also Schloss Boncouri and Salas y Gomez, In estimating his 
success as a writer, it should not be forgotten that he was cut 
off from his native speech and from his natural current of 
thought and feeling. He often deals with gloomy and some- 
times with ghastly and repulsive subjects ; and even in his 
lighter and gayer productions there is an undertone of sadness 
or of satire. In the lyrical expression of the domestic emotions 
he displays a fine felicity, and he knew how to treat with 
true feeling a tale of love or vengeance. Die Lmvenbraut may 
be taken as a sample of his weird and powerful simplicity; and 
Vergeltung is remarkable forit pitiless precision of treatment. 

The first collected edition q^^fchamisso’s works was edited by J. E. 
Hitzig, 6 vols. (1836) ; 6th editio^T874) ; there arc also excellent 
editions by M. (TH83) and O.v. Walzel (1892). On Chamisso's 

life .see J . E. Hitzig, “ Leben und JBriefe von Adelbcrt von Chamiaso ” 
(in the Gesammelte Werke) ; K. £)ydda, Chami&so und seine Zeit (t88i) ; 
G. Hofmeister, Adelbert von ClSmisso (1884) : and, for the scientific 
side of Chamisso’s life, E, du Bois-Rajrmond, Adelbert von Chamisso 
als Nafurforscher (1889). 


CHAMKANm, a small Pathan tribe on the Kohat border of 
the North-West Provinoe of India. They inhabit the western 
part the Kurmana Valley in the Orakzai portion of Timh, 
but are supposed to be a distinct race. They took part in the 
frontier risings of 1897, and during the Tirah expedition of 
that year a brigade under General Gaselee was sent to punish 
them. 

CHAMOIS, the Franco-Swiss name of an Alpine ruminant 
known in the German cantons as Gemse, and to naturalists as 
Rupicapra tragus or R, rupicapra tragus. It is the only species 
of its genus, and typifies a subfamily, Rupicaprinaty of hollow- 
homed ruminants in some degree intermediate between antelopes 
and goats (see Antki,ope). AI»out equal in height to a roebuck, 
and with a short black tail, the chamois is readily distinguishable 
from all other ruminants hy its vertical, backwardly-hooked, 
black horns, which are common to males and females, although 
smaller in the latter. Apart from black and white face-marking.s, 
and the black tail and dorsal stripe, the prevailing colour of the 
Alpine chamois is chestnut brown in summer, hut lighter and 
greyer in winter. In the Pyrenees the species is represented h\' a 
small race locally known as the izard ; a very brightly-coloured 
form, R. i. pirta, inhabits the Apennines ; the Carpathian 
chamois is very dark-coloured, and the one from the Caucasus 
is the representative of yet another race. A thick under-fur is 
developed in the winter-coat, as in all other ruminants dwelling 
at high altitudes. Chamois are gregarious, living in herds of 15 
or 20, and feeding generally in the morning or evening. The old 
males, however, live alone except in the rutting season, which 
occurs in October, when they join the herds, driving off the 
younger bucks, and engiiging in fierce contests with each other, 
that often end fatally for one at least of the combatants. The 
period of gestation is twenty weeks, when the female, beneath 
the shelter generally of a projecting rock, produces one and 
sometimes two young. In summer tliey ascend to the limits of 
perpetual snow, being only exceeded in the loftines.s of tlieir 
haunts by the ibex ; and during that season they show their 
intolerance of heat by choosing such browsing-grounds as have 
a northern exposure. In winter they descend to the wrxided 
districts that immediately succeed the region of glaciers, and it 
is there only they can be successfully hunted. Chamois are 
exceedingly shy ; and their senses, especially those of sight and 
smell, very acute. The herd never feeds without having a 
sentinel posted on some prominence to give notice of the approach 
of danger ; which is done by stamping on the ground with the 
forefeel, and uttering a shrill whistling note, thus putting the 
entire herd on the alert. No sooner is the object of alarm scented 
or seen than each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible 
situations, which are often reached by a scries of astounding 
leaps over crevasses, up the faces of seemingly perpendicular 
rocks, or down the sides of equally precipitous chasms. The 
chamois will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 20 or even 
30 ft., and this it effects with apparent ease by throwing itself 
forward diagonally and striking its feet several times in its 
descent against the face of the rock. Chamois-shooting is most 
successfuUy pursued when a number of hunters form a circle 
round a favourite feeding ground, which they gradually narrow ; 
the animals, scenting the hunters to windward, fly in the oppo- 
site direction, only to encounter those coming from leeward. 
Chamois-hunting, in spite of, or perhaps owing to the great 
danger attending it, lias always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tirol, as well as of 
the amateur sportsmen of all countries, with the result that the 
animal is now comparatively rare in many districts where it was 
formerly common. Chamois feed in summer on mountain-herbs 
and flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
of fir and pine trees. They are particularly fond of salt, and 
in the Alps sandstone rocks containing a saline impregnation 
are often njet with hollowed by the constant licking of these 
creatures. The skin of the chamois is very soft ; made into 
leather it was the original shammy y which is now made, however, 
from the skins of many other animus. The flesh is prized as 
venison. (R. L.*) 
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CHANOMlLBi or Camomile Plowers^ the itores anihemiiis 
of the British Phannacopoeia, the flower-heads of Anihimis 
nnbilts (Nat, Ord. Compostiae), a herb indigenous to England 
and western Europe. It is cultivated for medicinal purposes 
in Surrey, at several places in Saxony, and in France and 
Belgium,— that grown in England being much more valuable 
than any of the foreign chamomiles brought into the market. 
In the wild plant the florets of the ray are ligulate and white, 
and contain pistils only, those of the disk £ing tubular and 
yellow ; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend to 
become ligulate and white, in which state the flower-heads are 
said to be double. tThe ^wer-hcads have a warm aromatic 
odour, which is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very 
bitter taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 % of a volatile liquid, which on its first extraction 
is of a pale l)lue colour, but becomes a yellowish brown on 
exposure to light. It has the cliaracteristic odour of the flowers, 
and consists of a mixture of butyl and amyl angelales and 
valerates. Angelate of potassium has l^een obtained by treatment 
of the oil with caustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated 
from this by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile 
is used in medicine in the form of its volatile oil, of which the 
dose is minims. 7 'hcre is an official extract which is never 
used. Like all volatile oils the drug is a stomachic and carmi- 
native. In large doses the infusion is a simple emetic. 

Wild chamomile, is Matricaria ChamamilLay a weed common 
in waste and cultivated ground especially in the southern counties 
of England. It has somewhat the appearance of true chamomile, 
but a fainter scent. 

CHAMONIX, a mountain valley in south-east France, its chief 
village, of the same name, being tlie capital of a canton of the 
arrondissement of Bonneville in the department of Haute- 
Savoie. The v alley runs from N.K. to S.W., and is watered by 
the Arve, which rises in the Mer de Glace. On the S.E. towers 
the snowclad chain of Mont Blanc, and on the N.W. the less lofty, 
but rugged chain of the Brevent and of the Aiguilles Kouges. 
Near the head of the valley is the village of Argentidre (4101 
ft.), wliich is connected with Switzerland by “ char (light 
carriage) roads over the Tete Noire and past Salvan, and by a 
mule path over the Col de Balme, which joins the lete Noire 
route near Trient and then crosses by a “ char ” road tlie Col de la 
Forclaz to Martigny in the Rhone valley. The principal village, 
Chamonix (3416 ft.), is 6 m. below Argentidre by el^'lric railway 
(which continues via Finhaut to Martigny) and is visited annually 
by a host of tourists, as it is tlie best starting-point for the 
exploration of the glaciers of the Mont Blanc chain, as well as 
for the ascent of Mont Blanc itself. It is connected with Geneva 
by a railway (55 m.). In 1906 the population of the village was 
8ob> of the commune 34S2. 

The valley is first hoard of about logi, when it was granted by 
the count of the Genevois to the ^eat Benedictine house of St 
Michel de la Cluse, near Turin, which by the early t3th century 
established a priory therein. But in 1786 the inhabitants boi^ht 
their freedom from the canons of Sallanches, to whom the priory 
had been transferred in 1519. In 1530 the inhabitants obtained 
from the count of the Genevois the privilege of holding two fairs 
a year, while the valley was often visited by the civil officials and 
by the bishops of Geneva (first recorded visit in 1411, while 
St Francis de Sales came thither in 1606). But traveUers for 
pleasure were long rare. The first party to publish (1744) an 
account of their visit was that of Dr R. Pococke, Mr W. Windham 
and other Englishmen who visited the Mcr de Glace in 1741. 
In 174a came P. Martel and several other Genevese, in 1760 
H. B, de Saussure, and rather later Bourrit. 

See J. A. Bonnefov and A. Perrin, L# Prisuri d# Chamonix (2 vols., 
CbamW-jry, 1870 and >883) ; A. Perrin, HtsU^e do ia vM§ ot du 
prieuri de Chamonix (Chamb^ry. 1887) : b. Kurs and X. Imfeld, 
Carte de ta chatne du Mont Blanc (1896 ; new ed., 1905) ; L. Knrr, 
Climhers^ Cmide to the Chain of Mont Blanc (London, 189'A I 
worli* referred to under Blanc, Mont. (W. A. B. C.) 

CHAMPAGNE, an ancient province of the kingdom of France, 
bounded N. by and Luxemburg ; E. by l-orraine ; S. by 

Burgundy j and W. by Picardy and Isle de France. It now 


forms the departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube and Haute 
Marne, with part of Aisne> Seme-et-Mame, Yonne and Mouse. 
Its name— in Latin Campania^ country of plains ^ — is derived 
from the immense plains near Reims, Chalons and Troyes. It 
was constituted towards the end of the middle ages by joining 
to the countship of Champagne the eodesiastical duchies of 
Reims and Langres, together witih the ecdesiastical countship of 
Chalons. Documents of the 12th and 13th centuries make it 
possible to determine the territorial configuration of the countship 
of Champagne with greater accuracy than in the case of any other 
fief of the crown of France. Formed at random 1 ^ the acquisi- 
tions of the counts of the houses of Vermandois and Blois, 
Champagne reckoned among its dependencies, from 1152 to 1234, 
the countship of Blois an<l (!hartrea, of which Touraine was a 
the countship of Sancerre, and various scattered fiefs in the 
Bourbonnais and in Burgundy. Officially called the “countship of 
Champagne and Brie " since 12 j 7, this state was formed by the 
union of the countships of Troyes and Meaux, to which the greater 
part of the districts embraced in the country known, since the 
beginning of the middle ages, by the name of Chiunpagne and Brie 
came in course of time to be attached. Placed under the authority 
of a single count in ()6o, the countships of Troyes and Meaux 
were not again separated after 1125. For the counts of Troyes 
before the nth century see Troyes. We confine ourselves here 
to the counts of Champagne of the house of Blois. 

About 1020 Eudes or Odo I. (Odo II., count of Blois) became 
count of Chanipagne. He disputed the kii^dom of Burgundy 
with the emperor Conrad; and died in 1037, in a battle near Bar- 
le-Duc. In 1037 he was succeeded by his younger son, Stephen 
II. About 1050 Odo II., son of Stephen 11 ., became count. 
This prince, guilty of murder, found refuge in Normandy, where 
he received the castle of Aumale. He took port in 10^ in the 
conquest of Englixnd, and became earl of Holderncss. About 
1063 Theobald (Thibaud) I., cotmt of Blois and Meaux, eldest son 
of Odo 1., became count of Champagne. In 1077 he seized the 
countships of Vitry and Bar-sur-Aube, left vacant by Simon of 
Valois, who had retired to a monastery. In j 089 Odo III., second 
son of ITieobald II., became count, and was succeeded about 
1093 by his younger brother, Hugh, who became a templar in 
iia5,and gave up the countship to his suzerain, the count of Blois. 
In 1125 the countship of Champagne passed to Theobald II. the 
Great, already count of Blois and Meaux, and one of the most 
powerful French barons of his time. He was related to the royal 
house of England, and incurred the displeasure of the king of 
France, who in 1142 invaded Champagne and burnt the town 
of Vitry. After Theobald the Great the countship of Blois ceased 
to be the dominant fief of his house and became the appanage 
of a younger branch. In 1152 Henry the Liberal, eldest son of 
Theobald II., became count of Champagne ; he married Mary, 
daughter of I^uis Vll. of France, and went to the crusade in 1 178. 
He was taken prisoner by the Turks, recovered his liberty through 
the good offices of the emperor of the East, and died a few days 
after his return to Champagne. In 1 x8i his eldest son, Henry II., 
succeeded him under the tutelage of Mary of France. In 1190 
he went to the Holy Land, and became king of Jerusalem in 1192 
by his marri^e witli Isabelle, widow of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. He died in 1 197 in his town of Acre from the results of an 
accident. In 1197 Theobald III., younger son of Henry 1 ., be- 
came count, and was succeeded in 120X by Theobald IV., ** le 
Chansonnier (the singer), who was the son of Theobald 111 . and 
Blanche of Navarre, and was bom some days after the death of 
his father. From 1201 to 1222 he remained under the tutelage 
of his mother, who governed Champagne with great sagacity. 
Hie reign of this prince was singularly even^l. The two 
daughters of Count Henry II. successively claimed the countship, 
so that Theobald had to combat the claims of Philippa^ wife of 
Erard of Brienne, seigneur of Rameru, from 12x6 to 1222, and 
those of Alix, queen dowager of Cyprus, in 1233 and 1234. In 
1226 he followed king Louis VII. to the si^e of Avignon, and after 
the death of that monarch played a prominent part ^ring the 
reign of St Louis. At first leagued with the malcontent barons, 
he allowed himself to be gain^ over by the queen-mother, and 
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thus came into collision with his old allies. He became king of 
Navarre in 1234 by the death of his maternal uncle, Sancho VIT. 
but by the onerous treaty which he concluded in that year with 
the queen of Cyprus he was compelled to cede to the king, in return 
for a large sum of money, the overlordship of the countships of 
Blois, Chartres and Sancerre, ^d the viscf)imty of Chatoaudun. 
In 1230 and 1240 he took part in an expedition to the Holy Land, 
probably accompanied St Louis in 1242 in the campaign of 
Saintonge against the English, and died on the 14th of July 1254 
at Pampoluna. If the author of the Grander chroniques de 
France can be believed, Theobald TV. conceived a passion for 
Queen Blanche, the mother of St Louis, — a passion which she 
returned, and which explains the changes in his policy ; but this 
opinion apparently must be relegated to the category of historical 
fables. The witty and courtly songs he composed place him in 
the front rank of the poets of that class, in which he showed 
somewhat more originality than his rivals. In 1254 Theobald V. 
the Young, eldest son of Theobald IV. and, like his father, king 
of Navarre, became count of Champagne. He married Isabelle of 
France, daughter of St Louis, and followed his father-in-law to 
Tunis to the crusade, dying on his return. In 1270 he was 
succeeded by Henry HI. the Fat, king of Navarre. Henry was 
succeeded in 1274 by his (mly daughter, Joan of Navarre, under 
the tutehige of her mother, Blanche of Artois, and afterwards of 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, her mother’s second husband. In 
1284 she married the heir-presumptive to the throne of France, 
IMiilip the Fair, to whom she brought the countsbip of Chivmpagnc 
as well as the kingdom of Navarre. She became queen of France 
in 1285, and died on the 4th of April 1305, when her eldest son 
by King Philip, T^ouis Hutin, became count of ('hampagne. He 
was the last independent count of the province, which became 
attached to the French crown on his accession to the throne of 
France in 1314. 

The celebrated fairs of Champagne, which flourished in the 1 2th ; 
and 1 3th centuries, were attended by merchants from all parts 
of civilized Fairope. They were six in number : two at Troyes, 
two at Provins, one at Lagny-sur- Marne, and one at Bar-sur- 
Aubc. They formed a kind of continuous market, divided into 
six periods, and passed in turn from Lagny to Biu-, from Bar to 
Provins, from Provins to Troyes, from Troyes to Provins and 
from Provins to Troyes, to complete the year. It was, in fact, 
a perpetual fair, which had at once unity and variety, offering to 
the different parts of the countship the means of selling succes- 
sively the special productions of their soil or their industry, and of 
procuring in exchange riches and comforts. These fairs had 
special legislation ; and special magistrates, called “ masters of 
the fairs,’’ had control of the police. 

For the wine “ champagne ” see Wine. 

Aittitortttes. — H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Htsioire des dues et des 
comtes de Champagne (r85c)-i866) ; A. Ix)ngnon, Documents relatifs 
au comte de Champagne et de Hfie (igoi seq.'; vol. i. with map) ; F. 
Bourquelot, Etudes sur les fotres de Champagne (1805). (A. Lo.) 

CHAMPAGNY, JEAN BAPTISTE NOMPfiRE DE (1756-1834), 
French politician, was bom at Roanne, and entered the navy in 
1774. He fought through the war in America and resigned in 
1787. Elected deputy by the noblesse of Forez to the states- 
general in 1789, he went over to the third estate on the 21st of 
J line and collaborated in the work of the Constituent Assembly, 
especially occupying himself with the reorganization of the navy. 

A political career seems to have attracted him little ; he remained 
in private life from 1791 to 1799, when Napoleon named him 
member of the council of state. From July 1801 to August 1804 
he was amlnMp^dar of France at Vienna, and directed with great 
intelligence fhig in^ssant negotiations between the two courts. 
In August 1804 Napoleon made him minister of the interior, and 
in this position, which he held for three years, he proved an 
atojmstrator of the first order. In addition to the ordinary 
chik|^ of his office, he had to direct the recruitment of the army, 
organize the industrial exhibition of 1808, and to complete the 
public works undertaken in Paris and throughout France. He 
was devoted to Napoleon, on whom he lavished adulation in his 
speech«»tdBl A<!gust 1807 the emperor chose him to sucxieed 
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Talleyrand as minister for foreign affairs. He directed the 
annexation of the Papal .States in April 1808, worked to secure the 
abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in May 1808, negotiated the 
peace of Vienna (1809) and the marriage of Napoleon. In April 
1811 a quarrel with the emperor led to his retirement, and he 
obtained the sinecure office of intendant general of the crown. 
In 1814, after the abdication, the empress sent him on a fruitless 
mission to the emperor of Austria. Then he went over to the 
Bourbons. During the Hundred Days he again joined Napoleon. 
This led to his exclusion by Louis XVI 11., but in 1819 he re- 
covered his dignity of peer. He died in Paris in 1834. He had 
three sons who became men of distinct! An. Franyois (1804- 
1882) was a well-known author, who was made a member of the 
French Academy in 1869. His great work was a history of the 
Roman empire, in three parts, (i) Les Chars (1841-1843, 4 vols.), 
(2) Les Antonins (1863, 3 vols.), (3) Les Chars dii IIP stede 
(1^7®? 3 vols.). NapolAon (1806-1872) published a Traite de la 
police municipale in 4 volumes (1844 1861), and was a deputy in 
the Corps LAgi.slatif from 1852 to 1870. Jerome Paul (1809- 
1886) was also deputy in the Corps LAgislatif from 1853 to 1870, 
and wa.s made honorary chamberlain in 1859. He worked at the 
official publication of the correspondence of Napoleon 1 . 

CHAMPAIGN, a city of Champaign county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
about 125 m. S. by W. of Chicago, on the head-waters of the 
Vermilion river. Pop. (1890) 5839; (1900) 9098, of whom 973 
were foreign-bom ; (1906, est.) 11,054. Jt is served by the 
C’leveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St l.ouis, the Wabash, and 
the Illinois Central railways (the last having repair shops here), 
and by the Illinois (electric) Traction S)'slem from Danville, 
Hlinois, to St Louis, Missouri. In 1906 the city covered 3*5 sq. m. ; 
it is situated in a rich agricultural region, and has small manu- 
facturing interests. Immediately east of Champaign is the city 
of Urbana, the county-seat of ('hampaign county, sensed by the 
Wabash and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis 
railways, with repair shops of the latter. In 1890 the poj)ulation 
of Urbana was 3511 ; in 1900, 5728, of whom 300 were foreign- 
born. Partly in Urbana and partly in Champaign is the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (see Illinois); immediately south of its 
campus is the 400-acrc farm of the university. iCach city has a 
public library, and in Champaign arc the Burnham Athenaeum, 
the Burnham ho.spital, the Garwood home for old ladies, and 
several parks, all gifts of former citizens. Champaign v/as 
founded in 1855, incorporated as a city in i860, and re-chartered 
in 1883. Urbana .secured a city charter in 1855. 

CHAMPAIGNE, PHILIPPE DE (1602-1674), Belgian painter 
of the French school, was bom at Brussels of a poor family. He 
was a pupil of J. Fouqui^res ; and, going to Paris in 1621, was 
employed by N. du Chesne to paint along with Nicholas Poussin 
in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works are to be 
found at Vincennes, and in the church of the Carmelites at Paris, 
where is his celebrated Crucifix, a signal perspective success, on 
one of the vaultings. After the death of du Chesne, Philippe 
became first painter to the queen of France, and ultimately 
rector of the Academy of Paris. As his age advanced and his 
hc^th failed, he retired to Port Royal, where he had a daughter 
cloistered as a nun, of whom (along with Catherine Agn As Arnauld) 
he painted a celebrated picture, now in the Louvre, highly remark- 
able for its solid unaffected truth. This, indeed, is tlie general 
character of his work,— grave reality, without special elevation or 
depth of character, or charm of warm or stately colour. He pro- 
duced an immense number of paintings, religious and other 
subjects as well as portraits, dispersed over various parts of 
France, and now over the galleries of Europe. Philippe was a 
good man, indefatigable, earnest and scrupulously religious. 
He died on the 12th of August 1674, 

CHAMPARAN, or Chumparun, a district of British India, 
in the Patna division of Bengal, occupying the north-west 
corner of Behar, between the two rivers Gandak and Baghmati 
and the Nepal hills. It has an area of 3531 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 1,790,463, showing a-decrease of 4% in the 
decade. A broad grass-covered road or embankment defines the 
Nepal frontier, except where rivers or streams form a natural 
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boundary. The district is a vast level except in the N. and N.W., 
where it undulates, and gradually assumes a rugged appearance 
as it approaches the mountains and forests of Wide 

uncultivated tracts cover its north-western comer ; the southern 
and western parts are carefully cultivated, and teem with an 
active agricultural population. The principal rivers are the 
Gandak, navigable all the year round, the Buri Gandak, Panch 
Nadi, Lalbagia, Koja and Teur. Old beds of rivers intersect 
Champaran in every direction, and one of these forms a chain 
of lakes which occupy an area of 139 sq. m. in the centre of the 
district Champaran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar, was 
acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it remained a 
subdivision of Saran. In that year it was separated and formed 
into a separate district. The administrative headquarters are 
at Motihari (population, 13,730) ; Bettia is the centre of a very 
large estate ; Segauli, still a small military station, was the 
scene of a massacre during the Mutiny. Champaran was the 
chief seat of indigo planting in Behar before the decline of that 
industry. There are alxjut 40 saltpetre refineries. The district 
suffered severely from drought in 1866 and 1874, and again in 
1807. In the last year a small government canal was opened, 
and a canal from the Gandak has also been constructed. The 
district is traversed almost throughout its length to Bettia by 
the Tirhoot state railway. A considerable trade is conducted 
with Nepal. 

CHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF [Guliklmus Campellensis] 
(f. 1070 '1 121), French philosopher and theologian was born 
at Champeaux near Melun. After studying under Anselm of 
Laon and Roscellinus, he taught in the school of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, of which he was made canon in 1103. Among 
his pupils was Abelard, In 1108 he retired into the abbey of 
St Victor, where he resumed his lectures. He afterwards 
became bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and took part in the 
dispute concerning inve.stitures as a supporter of Calixtus II., 
whom he represented at the conference of Mousson. His only 
printed works are a fragment on the Eucharist (inserted by 
Jean Mahillon in his edition of the works of St Bernard), and 
the Moralia Ahhreviaia and De Origine Aniniae (in K. Mart^ne’s 
Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum, 1717, vol. 5). In the last of these 
he maintains that children who die unbaptized must be lost, 
the pure soul being defiled by the grossness of the body, and 
declares that God’s will is not to be questioned. He upholds 
the theory of Creatianism (that a soul is specially created for 
each human being). Ravaisson-Mollien has discovered a 
number of fragments by him, among which the most important 
is the De Essentia Dei ei de Substantia Dei ; a Idher Sententiarum, 
consisting of discussions on ethics and Scriptural interpretation, 
is also ascribed to Champeaux. He is reputed the founder of 
Realism. For his views and his controversy with Abelard, see 
ScHOLASTTCiSM and Abelard. 

See Victor Cousin, introUuction to his Ouvrages inddits d'AbHard 
(1836), and Fragments pour sennr 4 I'histoire de la philosophic ( 1805 ) ; 
G. A. Palm, Wilhelmi Campellensis de natura et de origine rerum 
placita (1847) : K. Michaud, Guillaume de Champeaux et les tcoles 
dc Paris au XIP sidcle (2nd ed., i868) ; ” William of Champeaux 
and his Times *' in Christian Ohsert/er, Ixxii. 843 ; B, Haur6au, De 
la philosophie scolastiqUe (Paris, 1850) ; Opuscula in J. P, Migne’s 
Patrologia, clxiii, 

CHAMPERTY, or Champarty (Lat. campi partitio, O. Fr. 
champ parti), in English law, a bargain between a plaintiff or 
defendant in a cause and another person, to divide the land 
(campum partiri) or other matter sued for, if they prevail, in 
consideration of that person carrying on or defending the suit 
at his own expense. It is a misdemeanour punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. It differs only from maintenance {q.y.), in 
that the recompense for the service which has been given is 
always part of the matter in suit, or some profit growing out of 
it. So an agreement by a solicitor not to charge costs on 
condition of retaining for himself a share of the sums recovered 
would be illegal and void. It is not, however, champerty to 
charge the subject-matter of a suit in order to obtain the means 
of prosecuting it. 

See Fifth Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, pp. 34-9- 
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CHAMPION (Fr. champion, Late Lat. campio from campus, 
a field or open space, i.e, one “ who takes the field ” or fights ; 
cf, Ger. Kampf, battle, and Kdmpfer, fighter), in the judicial 
combats of the middle ages the substitute for a party to the suit 
disabled from bearing arms or specially exempt from the duty 
to do so (see Wager). Hence the word has come to be applied 
to any one who “ champions,” or contends on behalf of, any 
person or cause. In the laws of the Lombards (lib. ii. tit. 56 
§§ 38, 39), those who by reason of youth, age or infirmity could 
not bear arms were allowed to nominate champions, and the 
same provision was made in the case of women (Ub. i. tit. 
3 § 6, tit. 16, § 2). This was practically the rule laid down in all 
sulisequent legislation on the subject. Thus the Assize of 
JerusaLetn (cap. 39) says : “ These are the people who may defend 
themselves through champions ; a woman, a sick man, a man 
who has passed the age of sixty, &c.” The clergy, too, whether 
as individuals or corporations, were represented by champions ; 
in the case of bishops and abbots this function was part of the 
duties of the admeatus (see Advocate). Du Cange gives 
instances of mercenary champions {campiones conductitii), who 
were regarded as “ infamous persons ” and sometimes, in case 
of defeat, were condemned to lose hand or foot. Sometimes 
chiimpionships were “ serjeanties,” i.e. rendered service to lords, 
churches or cities in consideration of the grant of certain fiefs, or 
for annual money payments, the champion doing homage to the 
person or corporation represented by him {campiones homagii). 

The office of “ king’s champion ” {campio regis) is peculiar 
to hmgland. The function of the king’s champion, when the 
ceremonial of the coronation was carried out in its completeness, 
was to ride, clad in complete armour, on his right the high 
constable, on liis left the earl marshal, into Westminster Hall 
during the coronation banquet, and challenge to single combat 
any who should dispute the king’s right to reign. The challenge 
was thrice repeated by the herald, at the entrance to the hall, 
in the centre, and at the foot of the dais. On picking up his 
gauntlet for the third time the champion was pledged by the 
king in a gilt-covered cup, which was then presented to him as 
his fee by the king. If he had had occasion to fight, and was 
victorious, his fee would have been the armour he wore and the 
horse he rode, the second best in the royal stables ; but no such 
occasion has ever arisen. This picturesque ceremonial was last 
performed at the coronation of George IV. The office of king’s 
champion is of great antiquity, and its origins are involved in 
great obscurity. It is said to have been held under William the 
Conqueror by Robert or Roger Marmion, whose ancestors had 
been hereditary champions in Normandy. The first authentic 
record, however is a charter of Henry I., signed by Robert 
Marmion {Rohertus de Bajucis campio regis). Of the act^l 
exercise of the office the earliest record dates from the coronation 
of Richard 1 J . On this occasion the champion, Sir J ohn Dymoke, 
appeared at the door of the Abbey immediately after the corona- 
tion mass, but was peremptorily told to go away and return 
later ; moreover, in his bill presented to the court of claims, he 
stated that the champion was to ride in the procession before 
the service, and make his challenge to all the world. This seems 
to show tliat the ceremony, as might be expected, was originally 
performed before the king’s coronation, when it would have had 
some significance. The office of king’s champion is hereditary, 
and is now held by the family of Dymoke {q.v,). 

See Du Cange, Glossarium, 5 ,v, “ Campio ; L. G. Wickham Legg, 
English Coronation Records (Westminster, 1901) ; J. H. T. Perkins, 
The Coronation Book (London, 1902). 

CHAMPIONNET, JEAN £TIENNE (1762-1800), French 
general, enlisted in the army at an early age and served in the 
great siege of Gibraltar. When the Revolution broke out he 
took a prominent part in the movement, and was elected, by the 
men of a battalion to command them. In May 1793 he was 
charged with the suppression of the disturbances in the Jura, 
which he quelled without bloodshed. Under Pichegru he took 
part in the Rhine campaign of that year as a brigade commander, 
and at Weissenburg and in the Palatinate won the warm com- 
mendation of Lazare Hoche. At Fleurus his stubborn %hting 
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in the centre of the field contributed greatly to Jourdan’a victory. 
In the subsequent campaigns he commanded the left wing of the 
French armies on the Rliine between Neuwied and Diisseldorf, 
and took a great part in all the successful and unsuccessful 
expeditions to the Lahn and the Main. In 1798 Championnet | 
was named commander-in-chief of the “ army of Rome ” which 
was protecting the infant Roman republic against the Neapolitan 
court and the British fleet. Nominally 32,000 strong, the army 
scarcely numbered 8000 effectives, with a Iwe fifteen cartridges 
per man. 'Phe Austrian general Mack had a tenfold superioritv 
in numbers, but Championnet so well held his own that he ended 
by capturing Naples itself and there setting up the Parthenopean 
Republic. But his intense earnestness and intolerance of 
opposition soon embroiled him with the civilians, and the 
general was recalled in disgrace. The following year, however, 
saw him again in the field as commander-in-chief of the “ army 
of the Alps.” This, too, was at first a mere paper force, but after 
three months^ hard work it was able to take the field. 'J'hc 
campLiign which followed was uniformly unsuccessful, and, 
worn out by the unetjual struggle, (Championnet died at Antibes 
on the gth of January 1800. In 1848 a statue was erected in his 
honour at Valence. 

Sec A. R. C. de St Albin, Championnet^ ou les Catnpagnes d& 
HollandCy de Rome et de Naples (Paris, i860). 

CHAMPLAIN^ SAMUEL DE (1567-1635), French explorer, 
colonial pioneer and first governor of French Canada, was born 
at Brouage, a small French port on the Bay of Biscay, in 1567. 
His father was a sea captain, and the boy was early skilled in 
seamanship and navigation. He entered the army of Henry IV., 
and served in Brittany under jean d'Aumont, Francois de St 
Luc and Charles de Brissac. When the army of tlie League 
was disbanded he accompanied his uncle, who had charge of the 
ships in which the Spanish allies were conveyed home, and on 
reaching Cadiz secured (1599) the command of one of the vessels 
about to make an expedition to the West Indies. He was gone 
over two years, visiting all the principal ports and pushing 
inland from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. The MS. account 
of his adventures, Bref Discours dcs Choses plus retnatquables 
que Samuel Champlain de Brouage a recognues aux Indes Occi- 
dentaleSf is in the library at Dieppe. It was not published in 
French until 1870, although an English translation was printed 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1859. It contains a suggestion of a 
Panama Canal, “ by which the voyage to the South Sea would 
be shortened by more than 1500 leagues.” In 1603 Champlain 
made his first voyage to Canada, being sent out fey Aymar de 
Clermont, seigneur de Chastes, on whom the king had bestowed 
a patent. Champlain at once established friendly relations 
with the Indians and explored the St I^awrencc to the rapids 
above Montreal. On his return he published an interesting 
and historically valuable little book, Des sauvages, ou myage de 
Samuel Champlain dr Bremage fait en la France Nouvelle, During 
his absence de Chaste.s had died, and his privileges and fur trade 
monopolies were conferred upon Pierre de Coast, sieur de Monts 
(1560 -1611). With him, in 1604, Champlain was engaged in 
exploring the coast as far south as Cape Cod, in seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and in making surveys and charts. They 
first settled on an island near the mouth of the St Croix river, 
and then at Port Royal — ^now Annapolis, N.S. 

Meanwhile the Basques and Bretons, asserting that they were 
being ruined by de Monts’ privileges, got his patent revoked, 
and Champlain returned with the discouraged colonists to Europe. 
When, however, in modified form, the patent was re-granted to 
his patron Champlain induced him to abandon Acadia and 
establish a settlem^t on the St Lawrence, of the commercial 
advantages of which, perhaps even as a western route to China 
and Japan, he soon convinced him. Champlain was placed in 
command of one of the two vessels sent out. He was to explore 
and colonize, while the other vessel traded, to pay for the ex- 
pedition. Complain fixed on the site of C^ebec apd founded 
the first white settlement there in July 1608, giving it its present 
name. In the spring he joined a war party of Algonquins and 
Huroas, discovered great lake that bears his name, and, near 


the present Ticonderoga, took with his arquebus an important 
part in the victory which his savage frienejs obtained over the 
Iroquois. The Iroquois naturally turned first to the Dutch and 
then to the English for allies, ” 'I'hus did new France rush into 
collision with the redoubted warriors of the Five Nations. Here 
was the beginning, and in some measure doubtless the cause, of 
a long suite of murderous conflicts, bearing liavoc and flame to 
generations yet unborn” (Parkman). Champlain returned to 
France and again related to Henry IV.- who had previously 
learnedhis worthand had pensioned him — hisexciting adventures. 
De Monts failed to secure a renewal of his patent, but resolved 
to proceed without it. Champlain was again (161 1) in Canada, 
fighting for and against the Indians and establishing a trading 
post at Mont Royal (see Montreal). He was the third white 
man to descend, and the second to descend succcissfully, the 
Lachine Rapids. De Monts, now governor of Paris, was too busy 
to occupy himself in the waning fortunes of the colony, and left 
them entirely to his associate. An influential protector was 
needed ; and Champlain prevailed upon Charles de Bourbon, 
comte de Soissons, to interest himself to obtiiin from the king 
the appointment of lieutenant-general in New Franco. 'I'he 
comte dc Soissons died almost immediately, and was suc('et (Ied 
in the office by Henri dc Bourbon, prince de Conde, and he, like 
hi.s predecessors and successors, retained Champlain as lieut cnanl- 
goverrior. “ In Champlain alone was the life of New France. 
By instinct and temperament he was more impelled to the 
adventurous toils of exploration than to tluj duller task of 
building colonies. The profits of trade had value in his eyes only 
as means these ends, and settlemcr\ts were important chiefly 
as a base of discovery. Two great objects eclipsed all others, 
— to find a route to the Indies, and to bring the heathen tribes 
into the embraces of the C'hurch, since, while he cared little for 
their bodies, his solicitude for their souls know no bounds,” 
(Parkman). 

in 1613 Champlain again crossed the Atlantic and endeavoured 
to confirm Nicolas de Vignau's alleged discovery of a short route 
to the ocean by the Ottawa river, a great lake at its source, and 
another river flowing north therefrom. That year he got as 
far as Allumette Island in the Ottawa, but two years later, with 
a ** Great War Party ” of Indians, he crossed Lake Nipissing 
and the eastern ends of Lakes Huron and Ontario, and made a 
fierce but unsurx:essful attack on an Onondaga fortified town 
a few miles south of Lake Oneida. This was the end of his 
wanderings. He now devoted himself to the growth and 
strengthening of Quebec. Every year he went to France willi 
this end in view. He was one of the hundred associates of the 
Company of New France, created by Richelieu to reform abuses 
and take over all his country’s interests in the new world. These 
ill-defended possessions England now prepared to seize. Three 
ships were sent out under letters of marque commanded by 
David, Lewis and Thomas Kirke, and Quebec, already on the 
verge of starvation, was compelled to surrender (1629). Champ- 
lain was taken to England a prisoner, but when Canada was 
restored to the French he returned (1633) to his post, where he 
died on the 25th of December 1635, He had marri^ in 1610, 
H^l^ne Boull^, then but twelve years old. She did not leave 
P'rance for Canada, however, until ten years later. After his 
death she became a nun. 

Champlain'vS complete works in 6 vols, were published under the 
patronage of the univorsity of Laval in 1870. There is a careful 
translation of Chatwi plain* s Voyages, by Profe.ssor and Mrs E. C. 
Bourne in the " Trailmaker" series edited by Prof. J. B. McMaster. 
See F. Parkman, Pioneers of Fremce in the New World (1865) ; J. 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac (1894) ; F, Dionne, Champtmn 
(1905), (N . E. D.) 

CHAMPLAIN* a lake lying between the states of New York 
and Vermont, U,S.A., and penetrating for a few miles into 
Canada. It extends about 130 m. from N, to S., varies from 
i m. to I nv in width for 40 m. from it» S. terminus, and then 
widens until it reaches a maximum width of about ix m. near 
Ausable Point. Its area is about 500 sq. m. Its surface is 96 
ft. above the sea. In the north part it is genenally from 200 to 
300 ft, deep ; opposite Essex, N.Y., near its middle, the depth 
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increases to 400 ft. ; hut farther south it is much less ; through- 
out the greater part of the lake there is a depth of water of more 
than too ft. Since the lake is caused by the ponding of water 
in a broad irregular valley, the shore line is nearly everywhere 
much broken, and in the northern portion are several islands, 
both large and small, most of which belong to Vermont. These 
islands divide the lake’s northern end into two large arms 
which extend into Canada. From the western arm the Richelieu 
river flows out, carrying the water of Champlain to the St 
Lawrence. The waters abound in salmon, salmon- trout, sturgeon 
and other fish, and are navigated from end to end by large 
steamboats and vessels of considerable tonnage. The lake 
was formerly the seat of extensive traffic, especially in lumber, 
but navigation has greatly decreased ; the tonnage entering and 
clearing at the lake was twice as great in the early ’70’s as it 
was thirty years later. The principid ports are hurlington, Vt., 
and Plattsburg, N.Y, Lake Champlain lies in a valley from i to 
30 m. wide, Ijetween the Clreen Mountains on the east and the 
Adirondack Mountains on the west, and the scenery is mo.st 
picturesque. On the east side is a rather gradual ascent for 20 m. 
or more’ from shore to summit, while on the west side the ascent 
is by a succession of hills, in some places from the water’s edge. 
North of Crown Point low mountain.s rise looo to 1600 ft. above 
the lake, and l>ehind these are the higher peaks of tlie Adirondacks, 
reaching an elevation of more than 5000 ft, 1-ake George is 
a tributary on the south, several small streams flow in from each 
side ; the Champlain Canal, 63 m. in length, connects the lake 
with the Hudson river ; and through the Richelieu it has a 
natural outlet to the north into the St Lawrence. 

Lake Champlain was named from Samuel de Champlain, who 
discovered it in July 1609. The \’alley is a natural pathway 
between the Ignited States and Canada, and during the various 
wars which the English have waged in America it had great 
strategic importance. In 1731 the French built a fort at Crown 
Point ; in 1756, another at Ticonderoga ; and both were import- 
ant strategic points in the French and Indian War as well as in 
the American War of Independence. On the nth of October 
1776, the first battle between an American and a British fleet, 
the battle of Valcour Island, was fought on the lake. Benedict 
Arnold, the American commander, with a decidedly inferior 
force, withstood the British under Thomas Pringle for about 
seven hours, and then during the night escaped through the 
enemy’s line. Although overtaken the next day he again, after 
a fight of a few hours, made a successful retreat. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812 the American naval 
force on the lake, though very small, was superior to that of the 
British, but on the 3rd of June 1813 the British captured two 
American sloops in the narrow channel at the northern end and 
gained supremacy. Both sides now began to build and ^uip 
vessels for a decisive contest ; by May 1814 the Americans 
had regained supremacy, and four months later a British land 
force of 11,000 men under Sir George Prevost (1767-1816) and a 
naval force of 16 vessels of about 2402 tons with 937 and 
92 guns under Captain George Downie (d. 1814) confronted an 
American land force of 1500 men under Brigadier -General 
Alexander Macomb (1782-1841), strongly entrenched at Platts- 
burg, and an American naval force (anchored in Plattsburg Bay) 
of 14 vessels of about 2244 tons with B82 men and 86 guns under 
Commodore Tliomas Macdonough (1783-1825). In the open 
lake the British naval force should have been the superior, but 
at anchor in the bay the Americans had a deckled a^atttage. 
Expecting the British land force to drive the American fleet 
from its anchorage, Captain Downie, on the iith of September 
1814, began the battle of I^ke Champlam. It had continued 
only fifteen minutes when he was killed ; the land force failed 
to co-operate, and after a severe fight at close range fat 2^ hours, 
during which the British 16st about 300 men, the Americans 200 
and the vessels of botli sides were greatly shattered, the British 
retreated both by land and by water, abandoning their plan of 
invading New York. 

See C E Pcet “ Glacial and Post-Glacial History of the Hudson 
and Chatiiplailn Valleys,” in vol. Xir. of the Jourftal -of Gevhgy 
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(Chicago, IQ04) ; P. S. Palmer, History of Lake CluttHplain (Albany, 
1866) : and Capt A. T. Malian, Sea Power in its Relations to the Wat 
of 18/S (2 vola.. Boston. 1905). 

CHAMPMESLfi, MARIE (1642-1698), French actress, was 
born in Rouen of a good family . Her father's name was Desmares. 
She made her first appearance on the stage at Roura with 
Charles Chevillet (1645-1701), who called himself sieur de 
Champmesle, and they were married in 1666. By 1669 they 
were playing in Paris at the Theatre du Marais, her first appear- 
ance there bein^ as Venus in Boyer’s Fete de Vetius. TJk? next 
year, as Hermione in Racine’s Aftdrontaque, she had a great 
success at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Her intimacy with Racine 
dates from then. Some of his finest tragedies were written for 
her, but her repertoire was not confined to them, and many an 
indifferent play— like Thomas Cx)rneille’s Ariane and Comte 
d' Essex — owed its success to “ her natural manner of acting, 
and her pathetic rendering of the liaplcss heroine.” Phedre 
was the climax of her triumphs, and when she and her husband 
deserted the Hotel de Bourgogne (see BiijART ad fin.), it was 
selected to open the Comedic Fran9uise on the 26th of August 
1680. Here, with Mine Guerin as the leading comedy actress, 
she played the great tragic love parts for more than thirty years, 
dying on the 15th of May 1698. La Fontaine dedicated to her 
his novel Belphegotj and Boileau immortalized her in verse. 
Her husband distinguished himself both as actor and playwright, 
and his Parisien (1682) gave Mmc Gu6rin one of her greatest 
successes. 

Her brother, the actor Nicolas Desmares {c. 1650-1714), 
began as a member of a subsidized company at Copenhagen, but 
by her influence he came to Paris and was received in 1685 
sans debut — the first time such an honour had been accorded — 
at the Comedie Franvaise, where he became famous for peasant 
parts. His daughter, to whom Christian V, and his queen stood 
sponsors, Christine Antoinette Charlotte Desmares (1682- 
1753), was a fine actrcs,s in both tragedy and soubrette parts. 
She made her debut at the Comedie Franv'aise in 1699, m La 
Grange Chancel’s Oreste et Pylade, and was at once received as 
societaire. She retired in 1721. 

CHAMPOLUON, JEAN FRANQOIS (1790-1832), French 
Egyptologist, called le Jeune to distinguish him from Qiam- 
poUion-Figeae his elder brother, was born at Figeac, in the 
department of Lot, on the 23rd of December 1790. He was 
educated by his brotlier, and was then appointed government 
pupil at the Lyceum, which had recently been founded. His 
first work (1804) was an attempt to show by means of their 
names that the gianU of the Bible and of Greek mythology were 
personifications of natural phenomena. At the age of sixteen 
(1807) he read before the academy of Grenoble a paper in which 
he maintained that the Coptic was the ancient lai^uage of 
Egypt. He soon after removed to Paris, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Langlds, De Sacy and MUlin. In 1809 he was 
made professor of history in the Lyceum of Grenoble, and there 
published his earlier works. ChampoUion’s first decipherment 
of hierc^ly phics dates from 1821. In 1 824 he was sent by Charles 
X. to visit the collections of Egyptian antiquities in museums 
of Turin, Leghorn, Rome and Naples ,; and on his return he 
was appointed director of the Egyptian museum at the Louvre, 
In 1828 he was commissioned to undertake the conduct of a 
scientific expedition to Egypt in company with Rosellim, who 
had received a similar appointment from Leopold II., grand 
duke of Tuscany. He remained there about -a y In March 
1831 he received the chair of Egyptian antiquities, which had 
been created specially for him, in the Collie de France. He 
was engaged with Rosellini in publishing the results of Egyptian 
researches at the expense of the Tuscan and French governments, 
when he was seized with a paralytic disorder, and di^ at Paris 
in 1832. Champollion, whose claims were hotly disputed for 
many years after his deatii, is now universally acknowledged 
to have been the founder of Egyptology. 

He wrotte L'&gypte sous tes. Pharaons (2 vols. 8vo, 1814) ; Sur 
VSeriture kiiratique (1821) ; Sur V&oriture d^motique: Pricis du sys- 
Ume hiSroglyphiqua, &c. (1824) ; Panthion Rjyptien, ou colleeHon 
ies personndges mythologises de Vemeienne Bgypte (mcompletc) ; 
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Monumens dc I'lkgyptc et de la Nuhie consid^tis par rapport d rhistoife, 
la relif^ion, 6 >c. ; Grammaire i}>yptiemte (i83(j), and Dictionnaite 
(gyptienne (1841), editt'd by his brother; Atuilyse niithodique du 
ievte dcmotique de Rosette', Aperfu des idsultnts historiques de la 
di\ ouverte de V alphabet hi^ro^lyphiqite (182^) ; AUmoires sur les sipties 
employes par les ^^yptiens dans leurs trots syst^mes graphiques d la 
notation des print i pales divisions du temps* Leitres dentes d’£f*ypte 
et de Nubid (1833) i ^^nd .'ilso several letters on Egyjitian subjects, 
addressed at different periods to the due de Blacas and others. 

See H. Hartleben, Champollion, sein Leben und sein Wevk (2 vols., 
igoO) ; also Egypt : Language and W riting {ad init.). 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, JACQUES JOSEPH (1778-1867), 
French archaeologist, elder brother of Jean Francois Cham- 
pollion, was born at Figoac in the department of Lot, on the 
5th of October 1 778. He became professor of (ireek and librarian 
at Grenoble, but was compelled to retire in 1816 on account of 
the part he had taken during the Hundred Days. He afterwards 
liecame keeper of manuscripts at the Biblioth^que Nationale in 
Paris, and professor of palaeography at the Kcole des Chartes. 
In 1840 he became librarian of the palace of Fontainebleau. 
He edited several of his brother's works, and was also author of 
original works on philological and historical subject.s, among 
which may be mentioned Nouvellcs recherches sur Les patois ou 
idiomes indgaires de la France (1809), Annates de Lagidrs (1819) 
and Chartes latines sur papyrus du Vl^ siecle de I' ere chretienne. 
His son AiMfc (1812-1894) became his father’s assistant at the 
Piblioth^que Nationale, and besides a number of works on 
historical subjects wrote a biographical and bibliographical study 
of his family in Les Deux Champollion ((ircrioldc, 1887). 

CHANCE (through the O. Fr. cheanre^ from the Late Lat. 
cadentia, things happening, from cadere, to fall out, happen ; 
cf. “ case an accident or event, a phenomenon which has no 
apparent or discoverable cause ; hence an event which has not 
been expected, a piece of good or bad fortune. From the popular 
idea that anything of which no assignable cause is known has 
therefore no cause, chance (Gr. Tvxyi) was regarded as having a 
substantial objective existence, being itself the source of such 
uncaused phenomena. For the philosophic theories relating to 
this subject see Accidentalism. 

“ Chance,” in the theory of probability, is used in two ways. 
In the stricter, or mathematical usage, it is synonymous with 
probability ; i,e, if a particular event may occur in n ways in an 
aggregate of p events, then the “ chance ” of the particular event 
occurring is given by the fraction njp. In the second usage, the 
‘‘ chance ” i.s regarded as the ratio of the number of ways which 
a particular event may occur to the number of ways in which it 
may not occur ; mathematically expressed, this chance is 
nl(p-n) (see 1 *robabtijty). In the English law relating to gaming 
and wagering a distinction is drawn between games of chance 
and games of skill (see Gaming and Wagering). 

CHANCEL (through 0 . Fr, from Lat. plur. cancelli, dim. of 
cancer, grating, lattice, probably connected wdth an Indo- 
European root Kar-, to bend; cf. circus, curve, &c.), in the 
earliest and strictest sense that part of a church near the altar 
occupied by the deacons and sub-deacons assisting the officiating 
priest, this space having originally been separated from the rest 
of the church by cancelli or lattice work. The word cancelU is 
used in classical Latin of a screen, bar or the like, set to mark 
off an enclosed space in a building or in an open place. It is 
thus used of the bar in a court of justice (Cicero, Verres, ii. 3 seq.). 
It is particularly used of the lattice or screen in the ancient 
basilica, which separated the bema^ or raised tribunal, from the 
rest of the building. The use of the name in ecclesiastical 
buildings is thus natural, for the altar stood in the place occupied 
by the bema in the apse of the basilica. From the screen the 
term was early transferred to the space inter cancellos, i.e, the 
locus altaris cancelUs septus. This railed-off space is now gener- 
ally known among Roman Catholics as the “ sanctuary,” the 
word chancel being little used. In the Church of England, 
however, the word chancel survived the Reformation, and is 
applied, both in the ecclesiastical and the architectural sense, 
to that part of the church occupied by the principal altar or 
communion table and by the clergy and singers officiating at the 
chief sei vices ; it thus includes presbytery, chancel proper and 


choir (q.v.), and in this sense, in the case of cathedrals and 
other large churches, is often used synonymously with choir. 
In this more inclusive sense the early basilican churches had no 
chancels, which were a comparatively laic development ; the 
cancelli, e,g. of such a church as San Clemente at Rome are 
equivalent not to the “ chancel screen ” of a medieval church 
but to the “ altar rails ” that divide off the sanctuary. In 
churches of the type that grew to its perfection in the middle 
ages the chancels are clearly differentiated from the nave by 
structural features : by the raising of the floor level, by the 
presence of a chancel arch,” and by a chant'el or rood screen 
(see Rood). The chancel screen might be no more than a low 
barrier, some 4 ft. high, or a light structure of wood or wrought 
iron ; sometimes, however, they were massive stone screens, 
which in certain cases were continued on eilher side between the 
piers of the choir and (on the ICuropean continent) round the 
east end of the sanctuary, as in the cathedrals of Paris, Bourges, 
Limoges, Amiens and Chartres. These screens served the 
purpose, in collegiate and conventual churches, of cutting off 
the space reserved for the services conducted for and by the 
members of the chapter or community. For popular services a 
second high altar was usually set up to the west of the screen, 
as formerly at Westminster Abbey. In parish churches the 
screen was set, partly to differentiate the space occupied by the 
clergy from that re.served for the laity, partly to support the 
representation of the crucifixion known as the Rood. In these 
churches, too, the chancel is very usually structurally differenti- 
ated by being narrower and, sometimes, less high than the na\'c. 

In the Church of England, the duty of repairing the chancel 
falls upon the parson by custom, while the repair of the body 
of the church falls on the parishioners. In particular cases, 
as in certain London churches, the parishioners also have to 
repair the chancel. Where there are both a rector and a \ 
the repairs are shared between them, and tlxis i.s also the case 
where the rector is a lay impropriator. By the rubric of the 
English Prayer Book ” the chancels shall remain as they have 
done in times past,” i.e. distinguished from the body of the 
church by some partition sufficient to separate the two without 
interfering with the view of the congregation. At the Reforniu- 
tion, and for some time after, this distinction wa.s regarded by 
the dominant Puritan party as a mark of sacerdotalism, and 
services were commonly said in other parts of the church, the 
chancels being closed and disused. The rubric, however, directs 
that “ * Morning and Evening Prayer ^ shall be used in the 
accustomed place in the church, chapel or chancel, except it 
.shall be otherwise determined by the Ordinary.” ('hancel screens, 
with or without gate.s, are lawful, but chancellors of dioceses 
have refused to grant a faculty to erect gates, as unnecessary or 
inexpedient. 

CHANCELLOR (M. Eng. and Anglo-Fr. canceler, chanceler, Fr. 
chancelier, Lat. canceUarius), an official title used by most of the 
peoples whose civilization has arisen directly or indirectly out of 
the Roman empire. At different times and in different countries 
it has stood and stands for very various duties, and has been, and 
is, borne by officers of various degrees of dignity. The original 
chancellors were the cancellarii of Roman courts of justice, 
ushers who sat at the cancelli or lattice work screens of a 
“ basilica ” or law court, which separated the judge and counsel 
from the audience (see Chancel). In the later Eastern empire 
the cancellarii were promoted at first to notarial duties. The 
barbarian kingdoms which arose on the ruin of the empire in the 
W'est copied more or less intelligently the Roman model in all 
their judicial and financial administration. Under the Frankish 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty the cancellarii were sub- 
ordinates of the great officer of state called the referendarius, 
who was the predecessor of the more modern chancellor. The 
office became established under the form archi-cancellarius, or 
chief of thQ cancellarii, Stubbs says that the Carolingian 
chancellor was the royal notary and the arch-chancellor keeper 
of the royal seal. His functions would naturally be discharged 
by a cleric in times when book learning was mainly confined to 
the clergy. From the reign of Louis the Pious the post was held 
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by a bishop. By an equally natural process he became the chief 
secretary of the king and of the queen, who also had her chancellor. 
Such an office possessed an obvious capacity for developing on 
the judicial as well as the administrative side. Appeals and 
petitions of aggrieved persons would pass through the chancellor’s 
hands, as well as the political correspondence of the king. Nor 
was the king the only man who had need of a chancellor. Great 
officers and corporations also had occasion to employ an agent to 
do secretarial, notarial and judicial work for them, and called 
him by the convenient name of chancellor. The history of the 
office in its many adaptations to public and private service is the 
history of its development on judicial, administrative, political, 
secretarial and notarial lines. 

The model of the Clarolingian court was followed by the 
medieval states of Western Europe. In linglarid the office of 
chancellor dates back to the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the first Englisli king to use the Norman practice 
Baglaad. of scaling instead of signing documents ; and from the 
Norman ( onquest onwards the succession of chancellors 
is continuous. 'I’lie chancellor was originally, and long continued 
to be, an ecclesiastic, who combined the functions of the most 
dignified of the royal chaplains, the king’s secretary in secular 
matters, and keeper of the royal seal. From the first, then, 
though at the outset overshadowed by that of the justiciar, the 
office of chancellor wjis one of great inffuence and importance. 
As chaplain the chancellor was keeper of the king’s conscience ; 
as secretary he enjoyed the royal confidence in secular affairs ; 
as keeper of the seal he was necessary to all formal expressions 
of the royal will. By him and his staff of chaplains the whole 
secretarial work of the royal household w'as conducted, the 
accounts were kept under the justiciar and treasurer, writs were 
drawn up and sealed, and the royal correspondence was carried on. 
He was, in fact, as Stubbs puts it, a sort of secretaiy of state for 
all departments. “ This is he,” wrote John of Salisbury (d. 
j r8o), ‘‘ who cancels (ravcellat) the evil laws of the realm, and 
makes equitable (aequa) the commands of a pious prince,” a 
curious anticipation of the chancellor's later equiUible jurisdic- 
tion. Under Henry II., indeed, the chancellor was already 
largely employed in judi('i«l work, either in attendance on the 
king or in provincial vi.sita lions ; though the peculiar jurisdic- 
tion of the chancery was of later growth. By this time, however, 
the chancellor was “ great alike in Curia and Exchequer ” ; he 
was secundiis a rege, i.e. took precedence immediately after the 
justiciar, and nothing was done either in the Curia or the ex- 
chequer without his (’onscnl. So great was his office that William 
FitzStephen, the biographer of Becket, tells us that it was not 
purcliasable (etnetida nov est), a statement which requires modi- 
fication, since it was in fact more than once sold under Henry I., 
Stephen, Richard and John (Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. pp. 384-497 ; 
Gneist, Const. Hist, of England, p. 219), an evil precedent which 
was, however, not long followed. 

The judicial duties of the chancellor grew out of the fact that 
all petitions addressed to the king passed through his hands. 
The number and variety of these became so great that in 1280, 
under l^dward L, an ordinance wjis issued directing the chancellor 
and the justices to deal with the greater number of them ; those 
which involved tl)e use of the great seal being specially referred 
to the chancellor. The chancellor and justices were to determine 
which of them were “ so great, and of grace, that the chancellor 
and others would not despatch them without the king,” and these 
the chancellor and other chief ministers were to carryjn person to 
the king (Stubbs ii. 263, note, and p. 268). At this period the 
chancellor, though employed in equity, had ministerial functions 
only ; but when, in the reign of Edward III., the chancellor 
ceased to follow the court, his tribunal acquired a more definite 
character, and petitions for grace and favour began to be ad- 
dressed primarily to him, instead of being merely examined and 
passed on by him to the king ; and in the twenty-second year of 
this reign matters which were of grace were definitely committed 
to the chancellor for decision. This is the starting-point of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the chancellor, whence developed 
that immense body of rules, supplementing the deficiencies or 


modifying the harshness of the common law, which is known 
as Equity {q.v.). 

The position of the chancellor as speaker or prolocutor of the 
House of Lords dates from the time when the ministers of the 
royal Curia formed ex officio a part of the commune 
concilium and parliament. The chancellor originally cbaaceliar 
attended with the other officials, and he continued to fo pmrtim- 
attend ex officio after they had ceased to do so. If he 
chanced to be a bishop, he was summoned regularly qua bishop ; 
otherwise he attended without summons. When not a peer the 
chancellor had no place in parliament except as chancellor, and 
the act of 31 Henry VIII. cap. 10 (1539) laid down that, if not 
a peer, he had “no interest to give any assent or dissent in 
the House.” Yet Sir Robert Bourchier (d. 1349), the first lay 
chancellor, had protested in 1341 against the first statute of 15 
Edward III. (on trial by peers, on the ground that it had not 
received his assent and was contrary to the laws of the realm. 
From the time, however, of William, Lord Cowper (first lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain in 1705, created Baron Cowper 
in 1706), all chancellors have been made peers on their elevation 
to the woolsack. Sometimes the custody of the great seal has 
been transferred from the chancellor to a special official, the lord 
keeper of the great seal (see Lord Keeper) ; this was notably 
the ca.se under Queen Elizabeth {cf. the French garde des sceaux, 
below). Sometimes it is put into commission, being affixed by 
lords commissioners of the great seal. By the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829 it was enacted that none of these offices could 
be held by a Roman Catholic (see further under Lord High 
Chancellor). The office of lord chancellor of Ireland, and that 
of chancellor of Scotland (who ceased to be appointed after the 
Act of Union of 1705) followed the same lines of development. 

The title of chancellor, without the predicates “ high ” or 
“ lord,” is also applied in the United Kingdom to a number of 
other officials and functionaries i)f varying rank and 
importance. Of those the most importiint is the 
chancellor of the exchequer, an office which originated exebeguen 
in the separation of the chancery from the exchequer 
in the reign of Henry 111 . (1216-1272). His duties consisted 
originally in the custody and employment of the .seal of the 
exchequer, in the keeping of a counter-roll to check the roll kept 
by the treasurer, and in the discharge of certain judicial functions 
in the exchequer of account. So long as the treasury board was 
in active working, the chancellorship of the exchequer was an 
office of small importance, and even during a great part of the 
19th century was not necessarily a cabinet office, unless held in 
conjunction with that of first lord of the treasury. At the present 
time the chancellor of the exchequer is minister of finance, and 
therefore always of cabinet rank (see Exchequer). 

'I'he cliancellor of the duchy of Lancaster is the representative 
of the crown in the management of its lands and the control 
of its courts in the duchy of Lancaster, the property 
of which is scattered over several counties. These 
lands and privileges, though their inheritance has gueby. 
always been vested in the king and his heirs, have 
always been kept distinct from the hereditary revenues of the 
sovereign, whose palatine rights as duke of Lancaster were 
distinct from his rights as king. The Judicature Act of 1873 
only the chancery court of the duchy, but the chancellor can 
appoint and dismiss the county court judges within the limits 
of the duchy ; he is responsible also for the land revenues of 
the duchy, which are the private property of the sovereign, 
and keeps the seal of the duchy. His appointment is by letters 
patent, and his salary is derived from the revenue of the duchy. 
As the judicial and estate work is done by subordinate officials, 
the office is practically a sinecure and is usually given to a minister 
whose assistance is necessary to a government, but who for one 
reason or another cannot undertake the duties of an important 
department. John Bright described him as the maid-of-all-work 
of the cabinet. 

The chancellor of a diocese is the official who presides over 
the bishop’s court and exercises jurisdiction in his name. 
This use of the word is comparatively modern, and, though 
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employed in acts of parliament, is not mentioned in the com- 
mission, having apparently been adopted on the analogy of the 
BcctMi- state. The chancellor was originally 

MMticmi the keeper of the archbishop or bishop’s seals; but 

chmn~ the office, as now understood, includes two other 

offices distinguished in the commission by the titles 
of viair- general and official principal (see Ecclesiastical 
JijRisDTCTfON). The chancellor of a diocese must l)e distin- 
guished from the chancellor of a cathedral, whose office is the 
same as that of the ancient scholastirus (see Cathedral). 

The chancellor of an order of knighthood discharges notarial 
duties and keeps the seal. The chancellor of a university is 
an official of medieval origin. The appointment was 
' originally made by the pojM's, and the office from the 
first was one of great dignity and originally of great 
power. The chancellor was, as he remains, the head of the 
university ; he had the general superintendence of its studies 
and of its discipline, could make and unmake laws, try and 
punish offences, appoint to professorial chairs and admit students 
to the various degrees (see dn Cange, s. ‘‘ Cancellarii Aca- 
demiarum ”). In Pmgland the chancellorship of the universities 
is now a more or less ornamental office and is conferred on noble- 
men or statesmen of distinction, whose principal function is to 
look after the general interests of the university, especially 
in its relations with the government. 'I’lio chancellor is repre- 
sented in the university by a vice-chancellor, who performs the 
administrative and judicial functions of the ofiice. In the United 
StJites the heads of certain educational establishments have 
the title of chancellor. In Scotland the foreman of a jury k 
callc-d its chancellor. In the United States the chancellors are 
judges of the chancery courts of the states, c.g. Delaware and 
New Jersey, where these courts are still maintained as distinct 
from the courts of (’orrimon law. In other states, c.g. New York 
since the title has been abolished, and there is no federal 
chancellor. 

In diplomacy generally the chancellor of an embassy or 
legation is an official attached to the suite of an ambassador or 
minister. He performs the functions of a secretary, archivist, 
notary and the like, and is at the head of the chancery, or 
chancellery (Fr. chancellene), of the mission. I'he functions 
of this office arc the transcribing and registering of official 
despatches and other documents, and generally the transaction 
of all the minor business, e.g. marriages, passports and the like, 
connected with the duties of a diplomatic, agent towards his 
nationals in a foreign country. 'Ihe dignified connotation of the 
title chanwllor has given to this oflicc a prestige which in itself 
it does not deserve; and chancery” or “chancellery” is 
commonly used as though it were4synonymous with embassy, 
while diplomatic style is sometimes called style de chancellerie, 
though as a OMtitor of fact thsechanceries have nothing to do 
with it. e 

Frawee,— Tfle ftfllntry in which the office of chancellor followed 
most closel^tlKIflbame lines as in England is France. He had 
become a gPUfe <iflficer under the Carol ingians, and he grew still 
grtrater undif^^he C'apetian sovereigns. Thi^ (great chancellor, 
summits atnetHarius or archi-cancelLarius, waS a dignitary who 
hod indeed little real power. The jjost was commonly filled by 
tlie archbishop of Reims, or the bishop of Paris. The cancellarius, 
who formed part of the royal court and administration, was 
officially known as the sub-cancellarius in relation to the summus 
canreltartus, but as proto-canceUarius in regard to his subordinate 
cancellarii. He was a very great officer, an ecclesiastic who was 
the chief of the king’s chaplains or king’s clerks, who administered 
all ecclesiastical affairs ; he had judicial powers, and from the 
12 th century had the general control of foreign affairs. The 
chancellor in fact became so great that the Capetian kings, who 
did not forget the mayor of the palace, grew afraid of him. 
Few of the early eccle.siastical chancellors failed to come into 
collision with the king, or parted with him on good terms. 
Philip Augustus suspended the chancellorship throughout the 
whole of his reign, and appointed a keeper of the seals (garde 
des sceaux). The office was revived under Louis VIII but the 


ecclesiastical chancellorship was finally suppressed in 1227, 
The king of the 13th century employed only keepers of the seal. 
Under the reign of Philip JV, le Bel lay chancellors were first 
appointed. From the reign of Charles V. to that of J.ouis XI. the 
French ckancelier was elected by the royal council. In the i 6 i 1 j 
century he became irremovable, a distinction more honourable 
than effective, for though the king could not dismiss him from 
office he could, and on some occasions did, deprive him of the 
right to exercise his functions, and entrusted them to a keeper of 
the seal. The chanceUtrr from the 13th century downwards was 
the head of the law, and performed the duties which are now 
entrusted to the minister of justice. His office was abolished 
when in 1700 the whole judicial system of France was swept 
aw'ay by the Revolution. The smaller chancelicrs of the provincial 
parlements and royal courts disappeared at the same time. But 
when Napoleon was organizing the empire he created an arch- 
chancellor, an office which was imitated rather trom the Erz- 
Kanzli^ of the Holy Romim Empire than from the old French 
chancelier. At the Restoration the ofiice of chancellor of France 
was restored, the chancellor being president of the House of 
Peers, but it was finally abolished at the revolution of 1848. 
The administration of the Legion of Honour is presided over by 
a grand chancel ietj who is a grand cross of the order, and who 
advises the head of the state in matters concerning the affairs 
of the order. The title of chancdier continues also to be used 
in France for the large class of officials who discharge notarial 
duties in some public offices, in etTibassic.s and consulates. They 
draw up diplomas and prepare all formal documents, and have 
charge of the registration and preservation of tlie urcliivcs. 

Spain , — In Spain the office of chancellor, canciller^ was intro- 
duced by Alphonso Vll. (ii2f)-ii57), who adopted it from the 
court of his cousins of the Capetian dynasty of France. The 
canciller did not in Spain go beyond being the king's notary. 
'J’hc chancellor of the privy seal, canciller del sello de la pundcul 
(literally the secret seal), was the king's secretary, and sealed 
all papers other than diplomas and charters. The office was 
abolished in 1^96, and its functions were transferred to the royal 
secretaries. The cancelario was the chani:ellor of a university. 
The canciller succeeded the niaesescuela ^iXiS^ndaslicus of a church 
or monastery. Canciller mayor de CastiUi^ an lionorary title 
of the archbishops of Toledo. 'I'he gran etfnciller de las JnJias, 
high chancellor of the Indies, held the seal used for the American 
dominions of Spain, and presided at the council in the absence 
of the president. Thi* office disappeared with the lo.ss of Spain’s 
empire in America. 

Italy, Germany, dre,- In central and northern Europe, and in 
Italy, the office had different fortunes. In southern Italy, where 
Naples and Sicily were feudally organized, the cham'cllors of 
the Norman kings, who followed Anglo-Norman precedents very 
closely, and, at least in Sicily, employed Englishmen, were such 
officers as were known in the West. 'I'he similarity is somewhat 
concealed by the fact that these sovereigns also adopted names 
and offices from the imjxjrial court at Constantinople. Their 
chancellor was officially known as Protonotary and Logothete, 
and their example was followed by the Herman princes of the 
11 ohenstaufen family, who acquired the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily. 'J'he papal or apostolic clmncery is dealt with in the 
article on the Curia Romana (^.z;.). It may be pointed out here, 
however, that the close connexion of the papacy with the Holy 
Roman Empire is illustrated by the fact that the archbishop 
of Cologne,, who by right of his see was the emperor’s arch- 
chancellor (Erz-Kanzler) for Italy, was confirmed as papal arch- 
chancellor by a bull of Leo IX. in 1052. 'J’he origin and duration 
of this connexion are, however, obscure ; it appears to have 
ceased before 1187. The last rec.ord of a papal chancellor in 
the middle ages dates from 1212, from which time onward, for 
reasons much disputed, the head of the papal chancery bore 
the title vice-chancellor (Hinschius i. 439), until the office of 
chancellor was restored by the constitution Sapientius of Pius X. 
in 1908. 

The title of arch-chancellor (Erz-Kanzler) was borne by three 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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The archbishop of Mainz was arch-chancellor for Germany, 
The archbishop of Cologne held the dignity for Italy, and the 
archbishop of Trier for Gaul and the kingdom of Arles. The 
second and third of tliese dignities became purely formal with 
the decline of the Empire in the 13th century. But the arch- 
chancellorship of Germany remained to some extent a reality 
till the lunpire was finally dissolved in x8o6. The office continued 
to be attached to the archbishopric of Mainz, which was an 
electorate. Karl von Dalberg, the last holder of the office, and 
the first prince primate of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
continued to act in show at least as clianccllor of that body, 
and was after a fashion the predecessor of the Bundes Kandcry 
or chancellor of the North German Confederation. The duties 
imposed on the imperial chancery by the very complicated 
constitution of the Empire wore, Ijowcver, discharged by a vice- 
chancellor who was attached to the court of the emperor. The 
abbot of Fulda was chancellor to the empress. 

The house of Austria in their hereditary dominions, and in 
those of their possessions which they treated as hereditary, 
even where the sovereignly was in theory elective, made a large 
an<I peculiar use of the title chancellor. The officers so called 
were of course distinct from the arch-chtinccllor and vice- 
chancellor of the Empire, ahhougli the imperial crown became 
in practice hereditary in the house of Hahshurg. In the family 
states their administration was, to use a phrase familiar to the 
French, “ polysynoclic.” As it was when fully developed, and 
as it remained until the Me.reh revolution of 1848, it was 
conducted through boards presided over by a cluincellor. There 
were three aulir chancellorships tor the internal affairs of their 
dominions, “ a uriited aulio ('hanccllorship for all parts of the 
empire (i.t\ of Austria, not the Holy Roman) not belonging to 
Hungary or Transylvania, and a separate chancellorship for 
each of those last-mentioned provinces” (Huriig, Geursis of 
the Bfvolulwv in Austria). There were also a liouse, a court, and 
a stale chancellor for the business of the imperial household 
and foreign affairs, who were not, however, the presidents of a 
board. These “ aulic ” (/.c. court) ofiicers were in fact secretaries 
of the sovereign, and administrative or political rather than 
judicial in character, though llu; boards over which they presided 
controlled judicial as well as administrative affair.s. In the case of 
such statesmen as Kaunitz and Meltemich, v^ho were house, 
court, and state chancellors as well as united aulic ” chancellors, 
the coml>ination of offaies made them in practice prime ministers, 
or rather lieutenants-gcneral, of the sovereign. The system 
was suf)jcct to modifications, and in the end it broke down 
under its own complications. VVe are not dealing here with 
the confusing history of the Austrian administration, and these 
details are only quoted to show how it happened that in Austria 
the title chancellor came to mean a politictU officer and minister, 
'rhere is obviously a vast difference between such an official 
as Kaunitz, who as house, court, and state chancellor was 
minister of foreign affairs, and as “ united aulic ” chancellor had a 
general superiority over the whole machinery of government, and 
the lord high chancellor in England, the chancelier in France, or 
the cancillcr mayor in Castile, though the title was the same. The 
development of the office in Austria must be understood in order 
to explain the position and functions of the imperial chancellor 
{Heidis Kamler) of the modern German empire. Although the 
present empire is sometimes rhetoric-ally and absurdly spoken of 
as a revival of the medieval Empire, it is in reality an adaptation 
of the Austrian empire, which was a continuation under a new 
name of the hereditary Hahshurg monarc'by. 'Fhe Heidis Kanzlcr 
is the immediate successor the Bundes Kanzler, or chancellor 
of the North German Confederation {Bund). But the Bundes 
Kanzler, who bore no sort of resemblance except in mere 
name to the Erz-Kanzler of the old Empire, was in a position 
not perhaps actually like that of I’rincf* Kaunitz, but capaWe of 
becoming much tlie same thing. When the German empire was 
established in 1871 Prince Bismarck, who was Bundes Kanzler 
and became Reichs Kanzler, took care that his position should 
be as like as possible to that of Prince Kaunitz or Prince Metter- 
nich. The constitution of the German empire is separately 


dealt with, but it may be pointed out here that the Reichs 
Kamler is the federal minister of the tsmpire, the chief of the 
federal officials, and a great political officer, who directs the 
foreign affairs, and superintends the internal affairs, of the 
empire. 

in these German stales the title of chancellor is also given as 
in France to government and diplomatic officials who do notarial 
duties and have cliarge of archives. The title of chancellor has 
naturally been widely used in the German and Scjindinavian 
states, and in Russia since the reign of Peter the Great. It has 
there as elsewhere wavered between being a political and a 
judicial office. Frederick the Great of Prussia created a Gross 
Kanzler for judicial duties in 1746. But there was in Prussia 
a state chancellorship on the Austrian model. It was allowed 
to lapse on the death of Harden berg in 1822. The Prussian 
chancellor after his lime was one of the four court ministries 
{Hofdmier) of the Prussian tnoriarchy. 

Auihorities. — I)u Cange, Glo&&anum, s.v. “ CanceUarius ” ; 
W. Stubbs, Const. Hist, of Endaad (1874-1878) ; Rudolph (.incist, 
Hist, of the Enf*lidt Constitution (Eng. trails. , London, i8gi) ; 
1.. O. I’iUc, Const. Hi^t. of the House of Lords (London, 1894) ; 
Sir Willi.iin R. Anson, The Law and Custom of the C on sttt niton, 
vol ii. jicitl i. (Oxford, 1907) ; A. Luchairc, Manuel des institutions 
fi(iii(,ai\e\ (l*aris, 1892) ; K F, Slumpf, TUc Heidis Kanzlei (3 vols., 
Innsbruck, 18^5-1873) ; G, Scidigi r, Erzkanzlcr und Heidtskanz- 
leten [ib. 1889) ; P. limschiiis, Kirchenreihi CRcrlin, rflCio) ; Sir R. J. 
JdiiUimorc, Eules. Law (London, 1805) ; i\ Pradicr-Fod^Tc, Cours 
de droit di fdomat if jue, ii. 542 (Paris, 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, a village of Spoltsylvania county, 
Virginia, U.S.A., situated almost midway between Washington 
arifl Ri( limond. It was the central point of one of the greatest 
battles of the Civil War, fought on the 2nd and 3rd of May 1863, 
between the Union Army of the Potomac under Major-General 
Hooker, and the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia under 
General Lee. (See American Civil War, and Wilderness.) 
General ’‘Stonewall” Jackson was mortally wounded in this 
buttle. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (from the A.-Fr. diance-medlee , a mixed 
chance, and not from diaudc-medlee, a hot affray), an accident 
of a mixed character, an old term in English law for a form of 
homicide arising out of a .sudden affray or quarrel. The homicide 
has not the characteristic of ” malice prepense ” which w'ould 
raise the death to murder, nor the completely accidental nature 
which would reduce it to homicide by misadventure. It was 
practically identical, therefore, with man.slaughter. 

CHANCERY, in English law, the court of the lord chancellor 
of England, consolidated in 1873 along with the other superior 
courts in the Supreme Court of J udicaturc. Its origin is noticed 
under tlic head of Chancellor. 

It has l)een customary to say that the court of chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals — one a court of common law, 
the other a court of equity. From the former have issued all 
the original writs passing under the great seal, all commis.sions 
of sewers, lunacy, and the like—- some of these writs being origin- 
ally kept in a hanaper or hamper (whence the “ hanaper office ”), 
and others in a little sack or bag (whence the “ petty-bag office ”). 
'rhe court had likewise power to hold picas upon scire facias {q,v.) 
for repeal of letters patent, 6:c. “ So little,” says Blackstone, 
“ is commonly done on the common law side of the court that 
I have met with no traces of any writ of error being actually 
brought since the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth.” 

The equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery was 
founded on tlie .supposed superiority of conscience and equity 
over the strict law. The ap)pearancc of equity in England is in 
harmony with the general course of legal history in progressive 
societies. What i.s remarkable is that, instead of being incor- 
porated with or superseding the common law, it gave rise to a 
wholly independent set of tribunals. The English dislike of the 
civil law, and the tendency to follow precedent Which has never 
cea.sed to characterize English lawyers, account for this un- 
fortunate separation. The claims oi equity in its earlier stages 
are well expressed in the little treatise called Doctor and Student, 
published in the reign of Henry VIII. : — “ Conscience never 
resisteth the law nor addeth to it, but only when the law is 
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directly in itself against the law of God, or law of reason.'* So also 
King James, speaking in the Star Chamber, says : “ Where the 
rigour of the law in many cases will undo a subject, then the 
chancery tempers the law with equity, and so mixes mercy with 
justice, as it preserves a man from destruction.” This theory 
of the essential opposition between law and equity, and of the 
natural superiortty of the latter, remained Jong after equity had 
ceased to found itself on natural justice, and had become as 
fixed and rigid as the common law itself. The jealousy of the 
common lawyers came to a head in the time of Lord Ellesmere, 
when Coke disputed the right of tiie chancery to give relief 
against a judgment of the court of queen’s bench obtained 
by gross fraud and imposition. James I., after consultation, 
decided in favour of the court of equity. The substitution of 
lay for clerical chancellors is regarded by G. Spence {Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery ^ 2 vols., 1846-1849) as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were ignorant 
of the principles on which their predecessors had acted. Lord 
Nottingham (1621-1682) is usually credited with the first attempt 
to reduce the decisions of tlu* court to order, and his work was 
continued by Lord Hardwicke (1690-1764). By the time of 
Lord Elton equity had become fixed, and the judges, like their 
brethren in the common law courts, strictly followed the pre- 
cedents, Henceforward chancery and common law courts have 
exhibited the anomaly of two co-ordinate sets of tribunals, 
cmptjwered to deal with the same matters, and compelled to 
proceed in many cases on wholly different principles. The court 
of chancery could in most cases prevent a person from taking 
advantage of a common law right, not approved of by its own 
system. But if a suitor clujse to go to a court of common law, 
he might claim such unjust rights, and it required the special 
intervention of the court of equity to prevent his enforcing them. 
In many cases also a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to the 
successful conduct of a case at common law. Ant>thcr source of 
difficulty and annoyance was the uncertainty in many cases 
whether the chancery or common law courts were the proper 
tribunal, so that a suitor often found at the close of an expensive 
and protracted suit that he had mistaken his court and must go 
elsewhere for relief. Attempts more or less successful were made to 
lessen those evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts ; but 
down to the consolidation effected by the Judicature Act, the 
English judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that one tribunal was sot up to do injustice and another to stop it. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancery was commonly divided 
into exclusive, concurrent and auxiliary. Chancery had exclusive 
jurisdiction when there were no forms of action by which relief 
could be obtained at law, in respect of rights which ought to be 
enforced. Trusts were the most conspicuous example of thLs 
class. It also included the rights of married women, infants 
and lunatics. Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the 
common law did not give adequate relief, c.g. in cases of fraud, 
accident, mistake, specific performance of contracts, &c. It had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery of the 
law courts was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

'J’he Judicature Act 1873 enacted (§ 24) that in every civil 
cause or matter commenced in the High (!ourt of Justice, law 
and equity should be administered by the High Court of Justice 
and the court of appeal respectively, according to the rules therein 
contained, which provide for giving effect in all cases to “ equit- 
able rights and other matters of equity.” The 25th section 
declared the law hereafter to be administered in ICngland on 
certain points, and ordained that ” generally in all matters not 
hereinbefore particularly mentioned in which there is any con- 
flict or variance between the rules of equity and the rules of 
the common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
of equity shall prevail.” The 34th section specifically assigned 
to the chancery divisiem the following causes and matters : — 
The administration of the estates of deceased persons ; the 
dissolution of partnerships, or the taking of partnership, or 
other accounts ; the redemption or foreclosure of mortgages ; 
the raising of portions, or other charges on land ; the sale 


and distribution of the proceeds of property subject to any 
lien or charge ; the execution of trusts, charitable or private ; 
the rectification, or setting aside, or cancellation of deeds or 
other writter> instruments j the specific performance of contracts 
between vendors and purchasers of real estates, including con- 
tracts for leases ; the partition or sale of real estates ; the ward- 
ship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. 

The chancery division originally consisted of the lord chancellcr 
as president and the master of the rolls, and the tliree vice- 
chancellors. The master of the rolls was also a member of the 
court of appeal, but Sir George Jessel, who held that office when 
the new system can\e into force, regularly sat as a judge of 
first instance until 1881, when, by the act of that year (sec. 2), 
the master of the rolls became a member of the court of appeal 
only, and provision was made for the appointment of a judge 
to supply the vacancy thus occasioned (sec. 3). Sir J ames Bacon 
(1798-1895) was the last survivor of the vice-chancellors. He 
retained his scat on the bench until the year 1886, when he 
retired after more than seventeen years’ judicial service. For 
some reason the solicitors, when they had the choice, preferred 
to bring their actions in the chancer>^ division. The practice 
introduced by the Judicature Act of trying ai'tions with oral 
evidence instead of aflidavits, and the comparative inexperience 
of tile chancery judges and counsel in that mode of trial, tended 
to lengthen the time reejuired for the dispo.sal of the business. 
Demand was consequently made for more judges in the chancery 
division. By an act of 1877 the appointment of an additional 
judge in that division was authorized, and Sir Edward Fry 
(afterwards better known as a lord justice) was appointed. 
In August 1899 the crown consented to the appointment of a 
new judge of the High Court in the chancery division oti an 
address from both Houses of Barliament, pursuant to the 87th 
.scjction of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876. I'he chancery 
division, therefore, consists of the lord chancellor and six puisne 
judgc.s. ’I'he latter are styled and addressed in the same manner 
as was customary in the old common law courts.^ P'ormerly 
there were only four judges of this division (being the .successors 
of the master of the rolls and the three vice-chancellors) to whom 
chambers were attached. 'Phe fifth judge heard only causes 
with witnesses transferred to him from the overflowing of the 
lists of his four brethren. In each set of cliambers there w(*rc 
three chief clerks, with a staff of assistant clerks under them. 
'Phe ehk*l elcrks had no original jurisdiction, but heard applica- 
tions only on behalf of the judge to who.se chambers they belonged, 
and theoretically every suitor had the right to liavi- his applica- 
tion heard by the judge himself in chambers. But the appoint- 
ment of a sixth judge enabled the lord chancellor to carry out 
a reform recommended by a departmental committee which 
reported in 1885. The great difficulty in tlie chancery division 
always was to secure the continuous hearing of actions with 
witnesses, as nearly one-half of the judge’s time was taken up 
with cases adjourned to him from chambers and other adminis- 
trative business and non-witness actions and motions. The in- 
terruption of a witness action for two or three days, particularly 
in a country case, occasioned great expense, and had other 
inconveniences. It was a simple remedy to link the judges in 
pairs with one list of causes and one set of chambers assigned to 
each pair. This reform was effected by the alteration of a few 
words in certain rules of court. There are, therefore, only three 
sets of chambers, each containing four chief clerks, or, as they 
are now styled, masters of the Supreme Court, and one of the 
linked judges, by arrangement between themselves, continuously 
tries the witness actions in their common list, while tlie other 
attends in chambers, and also hears the motions, petitions, 
adjourned summonses and non- witness cases. 

Although styled masters it does not appear that the chief 

* The com to cle Franqueville comments on the misuse of the title 
“ Lord " in addressing judges as another anomaly which only adds to 
the confusiod. but perhaps unnecessarily. According to Foss (vol. 
viii. p. 200) it was only in the 18th century that the judges began to 
he addressed by the title of “ Your Lordship," In the Year Books (he 
adds) they are constantly addressed by the title of “ Sir." “ Sir, 
vous voycz bien," &c. 
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clerks have any larger or different jurisdiction than they had 
before. They are still the representatives of and responsible 
to the judges to whom the chambers are attached. The judge 
may either hear an application in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient importance to be argued 
before him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge 
an order made in chambers with a view to an appeal, but this is 
not required if the judge certifies that the matter was sufficiently 
discussed before him in chambers. 

Under the existing rules of court many orders can now be 
made on summons in chambers which used formerly to require 
a suit or petition in court (see Order LV. as to foreclosure, 
administration, payment out of money in court and generally). 
The judge is also enabled to decide any particular question arising 
in the administration of the estate of a deceased person or execu- 
tion of the trusts of a settlement without directing administration 
of the whole estate or execution of the trusts generally by the 
court (Order LV. rule 10), and where an application for accounts 
is made by a dissatisfied beneficiaiy'^ or creditor to order the 
accounts to be delivered out of court, and the application to 
stand over till it can be seen what questions (if any) arise upon 
the accounts requiring the intervention of the court (Order LV. 
2, lOfj). Delay and consequent worry and expense are thus 
saved to the parties, and, at the same time, a great deal of routine 
administration is got rid of and a larger portion of the judicial 
term can be devoted to hearing actions and deciding any question 
of importan(’e in court. The work of the chambers staff of the 
judges has probably been increased ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been lightened by the removal of the winding-up bu.siness. 
'J’hc chancery division has also inherited from the court of 
chancery a staff of registrars and taxing masters. 

In the United States “ chancery ” is generally used as the 
synonym of “ equity.” Chancery practice is practice in cases 
of equity. Chancery courts are equity courts (see Equity). 
For the diplomatic sense of chancery (chancellery) see Chan- 
cellor. 

CHANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central J^rovinces. In igoi the town had a 
population of 17,803. It is situated at the junction of the Virai 
and Jharpat rivers. It was the capital of the Gond kingdom 
of Chanda, which w^as established on the ruins of a Hindu state 
in the 11th or 12th century, and survived until 1751 (see Gond- 
wana). 'I’hc town is still surrounded by a stone wall 5A m. in 
circuit. It has several old temples and tombs, and the district 
at large is rich in remains of antiquity. 1’hcre are manufactures 
of cotton, silk, brass-ware and leather slippers, and a considerable 
local trade. 

The District of Chanda has an area of 10,156 .sq. m. Except- 
ing in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the country, 
sometimes in detached ranges, occasionally in isolated peaks 
rising sheer out from the plain. Towards the east they increa.se 
in height, and form a broad tableland, at places 2000 ft. above 
sea-level. The Wainganga river flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardha river at Seoni, where their 
streams unite to form the Pranhita. Chanda is thickly studded 
with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, formed by closing the 
outlets of small valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts 
intersected by streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood 
and rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhandak, Winjbasani, Dewala and Ghugus ; 
a rock temple in the bed of the Wardha river below Ballalpur ; 
the ancient temples at Markandi, Ambgaon and elsewhere; 
the forts of Wairagarh and Ballalpur ; and the old walls of the 
city of Chanda, its system of waterworks, and the tombs of the 
Gond kings. In 1901 the population was 601,533, showing a 
decrease of 15 % in the decade. The principal crops are rice, 
millet, pulse, wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. The distnet contains 
the coalfield of Warora, which was worked by government till 
1906, when it was closed. Other fields are known, and iron ores 
also occur. The district suffered severely from famine in 1900, 
when in April the number of persons relieved rose to 90,000. 


CHANDAtJSI, a town of British India, in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces, 28 m. south of Moradabad. 
Pop. (1901) 25,711. It is an important station on the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway, with a junction for Aligarh. Its chief 
exports are of cotton, hemp, sugar and stone. There is a fectory 
for pressing cotton. 

GHAND BARDAI (fl. c. 1200), Hindu poet, was a native of 
Lahore, but lived at the court of Prithwi Raja (Prithiraj), the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. His Prithiraj Rasatt, a poem of 
some 100,000 stanzas, chronicling his master’s deeds and the 
contemporary histor>' of his part of India, is valuable not only 
as historical material but as the earliest monument of the Western 
Hindi language, and the first of the long series of bardic 
chronicles for which Rajputana is celebrated. It is written in 
ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by itinerant bards 
throughout north-western India and Rajputana. 

See Ijent.-('ol. James Totl, Annals and Antiquities of Rajast'han 
(2 vols., Ixmdon. 1829-1832 ; ropub. by Lalit Mohan Auddy, 2 vola. 
ih,, i894-i8t)5), where good translations are given. 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, wood, crystal, glass or china, 
pendent from roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. 
The word i.s French, but the appliance has lost its original 
significance of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly 
used for gas and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging lights 
were in use as early as the 14th century, and appear originally 
to have been almost invariablj'^ of wood. They were, however, 
so speedily ruined by grease that metal was gradually sub- 
stituted, and fine and comparatively early examples in beaten 
iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. Throughout 
the 17th century the hanging candle-holder of brass or bronze 
was common throughout northern Europe, as innumerable 
pictures and engravings testify. In the great periods of the art 
of decoration in France many magnificent chandeliers were 
made by Boulle, and at a later date by Gouthi^re and Thomire 
and other.s among the extraordinarily clever jondeurs’ciseleurs 
t)f the second half of the i8th century. The chandelier in rock 
crystal and its imitations had come in at least a hundred years 
before their day, and continued in favour to the middle of the 
19th century^ or even somewhat later. It reached at last the 
most extreme elaboration of banality, with ropes of pendants 
and hanging faceted drops often called lustres. When many 
lights were burning in one of these chandeliers an effect of 
splendour was produced that was not out of place in a ballroom, 
but the ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and 
inartistic. The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries 
from two to six lights. The rapidly growing use of electricity 
as an illuminating medium and the preference for smaller clusters 
of lights have, however, pushed into the background an appli- 
ance which had grown extremely commonplace in design, and 
had become out of character with modem ideas of household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnaoar, a French settlement 
in India, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the right 
bank of the river Hugh, 20 m. above Calcutta, in 22° 51' 40^^ N. 
and 88° 24' 50" E. Area, 3 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 25,000. Chander- 
nagore has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal. It became a permanent French settlement in 1688, but 
did not rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, during 
whose administration more than two thousand brick houses were 
erected in the town and a considerable maritime trade was carried 
on. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an English fleet 
under Admiral Watson and captured ; the fortifications and 
houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being established 
the town was restored to the French in 1763. When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession of by 
the English, and was held by them till 1816, when it was a second 
time given up to the French ; it has ever since remained in their 
posse.ssion. All the former commercial grandeur of Chander- 
nagore has now passed away, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburb of Calcutta, without any external trade. The 
European town is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of 
the Hugh, with clean wide thoroughfara, sind many degant 
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residenres along the river-bank. Tlie authorities of Cliandcrna- 
gore are subject to the jurisdiction of the governor-general of 
Pondicherry^ to whom is confided the general government of 
all the Krcuch possessions in India. 

CHANDLER, HENRY WILLIAM (182^-1889), English scholar, 
was born in London on the 31st of January 1828. In 1848 he 
entered Pembroke C'ollege, Oxford, where he was elected fellow 
in 1853. In 1867 he succeeded H. L. Mansel as Waynflete pro- 
fessor of moral and metaphysical philosophy, and in 1884 was 
appointed curator of the Bodleian library. He died by his owm 
hand in Oxford on the i6th of May 1889. He was chiefly known 
as an Aristotelian scholar, and his knowledge of the Greek com- 
mentators on Aristotle was profound. He collected a vast amount 
of material for an edition of the fragments of his fax'ouritc author, 
but on the appearance ol Valentine Rose’s work in 1886 he 
abandoned lb(‘ idea. Two works on the bibliography of Aristotle, 
A Catalogue of Kdiiinns of Aristotle s Niromac'hean Ethics and of 
Works ill Hstr alive of them printed in the ij)ih century (1868), and 
A Chronological Index to Editions of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Entities, and of Works illustrative of them from the Origin of Printing 
to J 7 QQ (1878), are of great value. Chandler’s collection of works 
on Aristotelian literature is now in the library of Peml^roke 
College. Mis Practical Introduction to Creek Accentuation (1862, 
ed. min. 1877) is the standard work in English. 

CHANDLER, RICHARD (1738 -1810), British anliquar\', was 
born in 1738 at Elson in Hampshire, and educated at Winchester 
and at Queen’s and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. His first w'ork 
rorhsistccl of fragments from the minor Greek poets, with notes 
{Klegiaca Graeca, 1759) : and in 1763 he puhlishf?d a fine edition 
of the Arundelian marbles, Marmora Oxoniensia, with a Latin 
translation, and a numberof suggestions forsupplying the lacunae. 
He was sent l>y the Dilettanti Society with Nicholas Revett, 
an architect, and Pars, a painter, to explore the antiquities of 
Ionia and Greece (1763-T7U6) ; and the result of their work was 
the two magnificent folios of Ionian anti(.|uities published in 1769. 
He subsequently held scsTral church preferments, including the 
rectory of 'IVlchur.st, in Berkshire, where he died on the 9th ol 
February 1810. Other w'orks by ('handler were Jnscriptiones 
Anliquae pleraeque nondum editae (Oxford, 1774); Travels in 
Asia Minor (1775) ; Travels in Greece (1776) ; History of Ilium 
(1803), in which he as.serted the accuracy of Jlomcr’s geography. 
His Life of Bishop Waynjkie, lord high chancellor to Henry VI., 
appeared in iSii. 

A conij)lcte edition (with notes by Revett) of the Tratwls in /isia 
Minor and Greece was pul)lisl)e(.( by R. Cliurton (Oxford, 1825), with 
an “ Account o£ the Authoi." 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL (1693-1766), English Nonconformist 
divine, was born in 1693 at Hungerford, in Berkshire, where his 
father was a minister. He was sent to school at Gloucester, 
where he began a lifelong friendship with Bishop Butler and 
Archbishop Seeker ; and he afterwards studied at Leiden. His 
talents and learning were such that he was elected fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and was made D.D. of Edin- 
burgh and (ilasgow. He also received offers of high prefennent in 
the Church of lingland. These he refused, remaining to the end 
of his life in the position of a i^resbyterian minister. He was 
moderately Calvinistic in his views and leaned toward.s Arianism. 
He took a leading part in the deist controversies of the time, and 
discussed with some of the bishops the possibility of an act of 
comprehension. From 1 7 1 6 to 1 7 26 he preached at Peckham, and 
for forty years he was pastor of a meeting-house in Old Jewry. 
During two or three years, having fallen into pecuniary distress 
through the failure of the South Sea scheme, he kept a book-shop 
in the Poultry. On the death of George 11 . in 1760 Ghandler 
published a sermon in whichhe compared that king to King David. 
'I’his view was attacked in a pamphlet entitled The History of the 
Man after God’s oitm Heart, in which the author complained of the 
parallel as an insulin, the late king, and, following Pierre Bayle, 
exhibited King David as an example of i^rfidy, lust and cruelty. 
Chandler condescended to repty first in a review of the tract 
(1762) and then in A^ritical History of the Life of David, which is 
perhaps the befit!X)flhis productions. This work was just com- 


pleted when he died, on the 8th of May 1766. He left 4 vols. of 
sermons (1768), and a paraphrase of the Epi.stles to the (ialatians 
and Ephesians (1777), several works on the evidences of ChrLsti- 
anity, and various pamphlets against Roman Otholicism. 

CHANDLER, ZAOHARIAH (1813-1879), American politician, 
was bom at Bedford, New Hampshire, on the loth of J)ecembor 
1813. In 1833 he removed to Uetroil, Michigan, where he became 
a prosperous dry-goods merchant, lie took a prominenl part as 
a Whig in politics (ser\fing as mayor in 1851), and, impelled by 
his strong anti-slavery \news, actively furthered the work of 
the “ Underground Railroad," of which Detroit was one of the 
principal “ transfer " points. He was one of the organizers in 
Michigan of the Republican party, and in 1857 succeeded I^ewis 
Cass in the United States Senate, serving until 1875, and at once 
taking his stand with the most radical opponents of slavery 
extension. When the C!ivil War became inevitable he endeavoured 
to impress upon the North the neces.sity of taking extraordinary 
measures for the preserv^ation of the Union. After the fall of 
Fort Sumter he advocated the cnli.stment of 500,000 instead of 
75,000 men for a long instead of a short term, and the vigorous 
enforcement of confiscation measures. In July 1862 he, made a 
latter attack in the Senate on General George B. McClellan, 
charging him with incompetency and lack of “ ner\ne." Through- 
out the war be allied himself with the most radical of the Re- 
publican faction in opposition to Fre.sidenl Jyincoln’.s policy, and 
subsequently Ijecamc one ol the bitterest opponents of President 
Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. I'Yom October 1875 to March 
1877 he was secretary of the interior in the cabinet of President 
Grant, succeeding (olumbus Delano (i8of>*i8g6). In 1876, as 
chiiirman of the national republican rommittee, he managed 
the campaign of Hayes against 4 ’ilden. In February 1879 he was 
re-elected to the Senate to .succeed Isaac P. ( hristiaTuy ( 1812- 
1890), and soon afterwards, in a speech concerning Mexican 
War pensions, bitterly denounced Jefferson Davis, lie died at 
Chicago, Illinois, on th{‘ ist of November 1879. By his extra- 
ordinary force of character he cxcrciserl a wiflc personal infiuence 
during his lifetime, but failed to stamp his peisonality upon any 
measure or police of lasting importance, 

CH ANDOS, BARONS AND DUKES OF. The English title of 
Chandos began as a barony in 1554, and was continued in the 
family of Brydges (becoming a dukedom in 1719) till 3789. Jn 
1822 the dukedom was revived in connexion with that of 
Buckingham. 

John Bkvdges, ist Baron Chandos (c. 1490-1557), a son of 
Sir Giles Brydges, or ] 5 ruge.s (d. 351J), was a prominenl ligure 
at the English court during the reigns of Henry VII L, Edward VI. 
and Mary. He look part in suppressing the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyat in 3554, and us lieutenant of the Tower of London 
during the earlier part of Marj^’s reign, had the custody, m»t only 
of Lady Jane Grey and of Wyat, but for a short time of the 
princess Elizabeth. He was created Baron Cliandos of Sudeley 
in 1554, one of his ancestors, Alice, lieing a grand-daughter of 
Sir Thomas Chandos (d. 1375), and he died in March 1557. 'I’he 
three succeeding barons, direct descendants of the ist baron, 
were all members of parliament and persons of some importance. 
Grey, 5th Baron Chandos (c. 1580-3621), lord-lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire, was called the “ king of the Cotswolds," owing 
to his generosity and his magnilicrnl style of living at his 
residence, Sudeley Castle. He has been regarded by Horace 
Walpole and others as the author of some essays, Horae Suh- 
sectvae. His elder son (rcorge, 6th Baron Chandos (1620-1655), 
was a supporter of Charles I. during his struggle with Parliament, 
and distinguished himself at the first battle of Newbury in 1643. 
He hiid six daughters but no sons, and after the death of his 
brother William in 1676 the barony came to a kinsman, Sir 
James Brydges, Bart. (1642-1714), who was English ambassador 
to Constantinople from 1680 to 1685, 

James Brydges, 1st duke of CJiandos (1673-1744.), son and 
heir of the last-named, had been member of parliament lor 
Hereford from 1698 to 1714, and, three days after his father’s 
death, was created Viscount Wilton and earl of Carnarvon. 
For eight years, from 1705 to 1713, during the War of the Spanish 
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clerks have any larger or different jurisdiction than they had 
before. They are still the representatives of and responsible 
to the judges to whom the chambers are attached. The judge 
may either hear an application in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient importance to be argued 
before him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge 
an order made in chambers with a view to an appeal, but this is 
not required if the judge certifies that the matter was sufficiently 
discussed before him in chambers. 

Under the existing rules of court many orders can now be 
made on summons in chambers which used formerly to require 
a suit or petition in court (see Order LV. as to foreclosure, 
administration, payment out of money in court and generally). 
The judge is also enabled to decide any particular question arising 
in the administration of the estate of a deceased person or execu- 
tion of the trusts of a settlement without directing administration 
of the whole estate or execution of the trusts generally by the 
court (Order LV. rule 10), and where an application for accounts 
is made by a dissatisfied beneficiaiy'^ or creditor to order the 
accounts to be delivered out of court, and the application to 
stand over till it can be seen what questions (if any) arise upon 
the accounts requiring the intervention of the court (Order LV. 
2, lOfj). Delay and consequent worry and expense are thus 
saved to the parties, and, at the same time, a great deal of routine 
administration is got rid of and a larger portion of the judicial 
term can be devoted to hearing actions and deciding any question 
of importan(’e in court. The work of the chambers staff of the 
judges has probably been increased ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been lightened by the removal of the winding-up bu.siness. 
'J’hc chancery division has also inherited from the court of 
chancery a staff of registrars and taxing masters. 

In the United States “ chancery ” is generally used as the 
synonym of “ equity.” Chancery practice is practice in cases 
of equity. Chancery courts are equity courts (see Equity). 
For the diplomatic sense of chancery (chancellery) see Chan- 
cellor. 

CHANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central J^rovinces. In igoi the town had a 
population of 17,803. It is situated at the junction of the Virai 
and Jharpat rivers. It was the capital of the Gond kingdom 
of Chanda, which w^as established on the ruins of a Hindu state 
in the 11th or 12th century, and survived until 1751 (see Gond- 
wana). 'I’hc town is still surrounded by a stone wall 5A m. in 
circuit. It has several old temples and tombs, and the district 
at large is rich in remains of antiquity. 1’hcre are manufactures 
of cotton, silk, brass-ware and leather slippers, and a considerable 
local trade. 

The District of Chanda has an area of 10,156 .sq. m. Except- 
ing in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the country, 
sometimes in detached ranges, occasionally in isolated peaks 
rising sheer out from the plain. Towards the east they increa.se 
in height, and form a broad tableland, at places 2000 ft. above 
sea-level. The Wainganga river flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardha river at Seoni, where their 
streams unite to form the Pranhita. Chanda is thickly studded 
with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, formed by closing the 
outlets of small valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts 
intersected by streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood 
and rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhandak, Winjbasani, Dewala and Ghugus ; 
a rock temple in the bed of the Wardha river below Ballalpur ; 
the ancient temples at Markandi, Ambgaon and elsewhere; 
the forts of Wairagarh and Ballalpur ; and the old walls of the 
city of Chanda, its system of waterworks, and the tombs of the 
Gond kings. In 1901 the population was 601,533, showing a 
decrease of 15 % in the decade. The principal crops are rice, 
millet, pulse, wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. The distnet contains 
the coalfield of Warora, which was worked by government till 
1906, when it was closed. Other fields are known, and iron ores 
also occur. The district suffered severely from famine in 1900, 
when in April the number of persons relieved rose to 90,000. 


CHANDAtJSI, a town of British India, in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces, 28 m. south of Moradabad. 
Pop. (1901) 25,711. It is an important station on the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway, with a junction for Aligarh. Its chief 
exports are of cotton, hemp, sugar and stone. There is a fectory 
for pressing cotton. 

GHAND BARDAI (fl. c. 1200), Hindu poet, was a native of 
Lahore, but lived at the court of Prithwi Raja (Prithiraj), the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. His Prithiraj Rasatt, a poem of 
some 100,000 stanzas, chronicling his master’s deeds and the 
contemporary histor>' of his part of India, is valuable not only 
as historical material but as the earliest monument of the Western 
Hindi language, and the first of the long series of bardic 
chronicles for which Rajputana is celebrated. It is written in 
ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by itinerant bards 
throughout north-western India and Rajputana. 

See Ijent.-('ol. James Totl, Annals and Antiquities of Rajast'han 
(2 vols., Ixmdon. 1829-1832 ; ropub. by Lalit Mohan Auddy, 2 vola. 
ih,, i894-i8t)5), where good translations are given. 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, wood, crystal, glass or china, 
pendent from roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. 
The word i.s French, but the appliance has lost its original 
significance of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly 
used for gas and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging lights 
were in use as early as the 14th century, and appear originally 
to have been almost invariablj'^ of wood. They were, however, 
so speedily ruined by grease that metal was gradually sub- 
stituted, and fine and comparatively early examples in beaten 
iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. Throughout 
the 17th century the hanging candle-holder of brass or bronze 
was common throughout northern Europe, as innumerable 
pictures and engravings testify. In the great periods of the art 
of decoration in France many magnificent chandeliers were 
made by Boulle, and at a later date by Gouthi^re and Thomire 
and other.s among the extraordinarily clever jondeurs’ciseleurs 
t)f the second half of the i8th century. The chandelier in rock 
crystal and its imitations had come in at least a hundred years 
before their day, and continued in favour to the middle of the 
19th century^ or even somewhat later. It reached at last the 
most extreme elaboration of banality, with ropes of pendants 
and hanging faceted drops often called lustres. When many 
lights were burning in one of these chandeliers an effect of 
splendour was produced that was not out of place in a ballroom, 
but the ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and 
inartistic. The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries 
from two to six lights. The rapidly growing use of electricity 
as an illuminating medium and the preference for smaller clusters 
of lights have, however, pushed into the background an appli- 
ance which had grown extremely commonplace in design, and 
had become out of character with modem ideas of household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnaoar, a French settlement 
in India, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the right 
bank of the river Hugh, 20 m. above Calcutta, in 22° 51' 40^^ N. 
and 88° 24' 50" E. Area, 3 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 25,000. Chander- 
nagore has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal. It became a permanent French settlement in 1688, but 
did not rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, during 
whose administration more than two thousand brick houses were 
erected in the town and a considerable maritime trade was carried 
on. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an English fleet 
under Admiral Watson and captured ; the fortifications and 
houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being established 
the town was restored to the French in 1763. When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession of by 
the English, and was held by them till 1816, when it was a second 
time given up to the French ; it has ever since remained in their 
posse.ssion. All the former commercial grandeur of Chander- 
nagore has now passed away, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburb of Calcutta, without any external trade. The 
European town is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of 
the Hugh, with clean wide thoroughfara, sind many degant 
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industrial establishments. Its population is estimated at about 
1,000,000. 

CHANG CHUN, KlU (1148-1227), Chinese Taoist sage and 
traveller, was born in 1148. In 121Q he was invited by Jenghiz 
Khun, founder of the Mongol empire and greatest of Asiatic 
conquerors, to visit him. Jenghiz’ letter of invitation, dated the 
15th of May 12 ig (by present reckoning), has been preserved, 
and is among the curiosities of history ; here the terrible warrior 
appears as a meek disciple of wisdom, modest and simple, 
almost Socratic in his self-examination, alive to many of the 
deepest truths of life and government. Chang Chun obeyed this 
summons ; and leaving his home in Shantung (February 1220) 
journeyed first to Peking. Learning that Jenghiz had gone far 
west upon fresh conquests, the sage stayed the winter in Peking. 
In February 1221 he started again and crossed eastern Mongolia 
to the camp of Jenghiz’ brother lljughcn, near Lake Bor or Buyur 
in the upper basin of the Kerulun-Amur. Thence he travelled 
south-westward up the Kerulun, crossed the Karakorum region 
in north-central Mongolia, and so came to the C'hinese Altiii, 
probably passing near the present Uliassntai. After traversing 
the Altai he visited Bishbalig, answering to the modern Urumtsi, 
and moved along the north side of the Tian Shan range to lake 
Sairam, Almalig (or Kulja), and the rich valley of the Hi. We 
then trace him to the Chu, over this river to Talas and the 
'i'ashkent region, and over the Jaxartes (or Syr Daria) to Samar- 
kand, where he halted for some months. Finally, through the 
“ Iron Gates ” of 'I’crmit, over the Oxus, and by way of Balkh 
and northern Afghanistan, Chang Chun reached Jenghiz’ camp 
i\ear the Hindu Kush. Returning home ho followed much the 
same course as on his outward route : certain deviations, however, 
occur, such as a visit to Kuku-khoto. He was hack in Peking 
by the end of January 1224. From the narrative of his ex- 
pedition (the Si yu kiy written by his pupil and companion Li 
Chi (Jhang) we derive some of the most faithful and vivid pictures 
ever drawn of nature and man between the Great Wall of China 
and Kabul, between the Aral and the Yellow Sea : we may 
particularly notice the sketches of the Mongols, and of the 
people of Samarkand and its neighbourhood ; the account of 
the fertility and products of the latter region, as of the Hi valley, 
at or near Almalig- Kulja ; and the description of various great 
mountain ranges, peaks and defiles, such as the Chinese Altai, 
the Tian Shan, Mt Bogdo-ola(?), and the Iron Gates of Termit. 
There is, moreover, a notew^orthy reference to a land apparently 
identical with the uppermost valley of the Yeni.sci. After his 
return Chang Chun lived at Peking till his death on the 23rd of 
July 1227. By order of Jenghiz some of the former imperial 
garden grounds were made over to him, for the foundation of a 
Taoist monastery. 

See E. Brctschncidcr, Mediaeval Researches: from Eastern Asiatic 
Sources, vol. i. pp. 35-108, where a compl<*te translation of the 
narrative is given, witli a valuable commentary ; C. R. Beazley, 
Dawn of Modern Geography, iii. 539. (C. R. B.) 

CHANGE (derived through the Fr. from the Late Lat, cambium, 
cambiare, to barter ; the ultimate derivation is probably from 
the root which appears in the Gr. Kd/ATrrctv, to bend), properly 
the substitution of one thing for another, hence any alteration 
or variation, so applied to the moon’s passing from one phase to 
another. 'Ehe use of the word for a place of commercial business 
has usually been taken to be a shortened form of Exchange {q^v.) 
and so is often written ’Change. 'I’hc New English Dictionary 
points out that “ change ” appears earlier than “ exchange ” 
in this sense. “ Change ” is particularly used of coins of lower 
denomination given in substitution for those of larger denomina- 
tion or for a note, cheque, &c., and also for the balance of a sum 
paid larger than that which is due. A further application is that 
in bell-ringing, of the variations in order in which a peal of bells 
may be rung. The term usually excludes the ringing of the bells 
according to the diatonic scale in which they are hung (see Bell). 
It is from a combination of these two meanings that the thieves’ 
slang phrase “ ringing the changes ” arises ; it denotes the 
various methods by which wrong change may be given or 
extracted, or counterfeit coin passed. 


CHANGELING, the term used of a child substituted or changed 
for another, especially in the case of substitutions popularly 
supposed to be through fairy agency. There was formerly a 
widespread superstition that infants were sometimes stolen 
from their cradles by the fairies. Any specially peevish or weakly 
baby was regarded as a changeling, the word coming at last to 
be almost synonymous with imbecility. It was thought that 
the elves could only effect the exchange before christening, and 
in the highlands of Scotland babies were strictly watched till 
then. Stiy'pe states that in his time midwives had to take an 
i oath binding themselves to be no party to the theft or exchange 
of babies. The belief is referred to by Shakespeare, Speiiser 
and other authors. Pennant, writing in 1796, says: “In this 
veiy century a poor cottager, who lived near the spot, had a 
child who grew uncommonly peevish ; the parents attributed 
this to the fairies and imagined it was a changeling. They took 
the child, put it in a cradle, and left it all night beneath the 
“ Fairy Oak ” in hopes that the tyhvydd teg or fairy family 
would restore their own before morning. When morning came 
they found the child perfectly quiet, .so went away with it, quite 
confirmed in their belief ” {Tour in Scotland, 1796, p. 257). 

See W. Wirt Sikes, British Goblins (1880). 

CHANGOS, a tribe of South American Indians who appear 
to have originally inhabited the Peruvian coast. A few of them 
still live on the coast of Atacama, northern Chile. 'J’hcy are a 
dwarfi.sh race, never exceeding 5 ft. in height. Their sole occupa- 
tion is fishing, and in former times they used boats of inflated 
sealskins, liv’^ed in sealskin huts, and slept on heaps of dried 
seaweed. 'I’hey arc a hospitable and friendly people, and never 
resisted the whites. 

CHANGRA, or Kanghari (anc. Gangra ; called also till the 
time of Caracalla, Germanicopolis, after the emperor Claudius), 
the chief town of a sanjak of the same name in the Kastamuni 
vilayet, Asia Minor, situated in a rich, well-watered valley ; 
altitude 2500 ft. 'I'he ground is impregnated with .salt, and 
the town is unhealthy. Pop. (1894) 15,632, of whom 1086 are 
Christians (Cuinet). Gangra, the capital of the Papldagornan 
kingdom of Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor, was taken 
into the Roman province of Galatia on his death in (>-5 B.r. 
The earlier towm, the name of which signified “ she-gnat,” was 
built on the hill behind the modern city, on which arc the ruins 
of a late fortress ; while the Roman city occupied the site of the 
modern. In Christian times Gangra was the metropolitan see 
of Paphlagonia. In the 4th century the town was the scene of 
an important ecclesiastical synod. 

Synod of Gangra. — Conjectures as to the date of this synod 
vary from 341 to 376. All that can be affirmed with certainty 
is that it was held about the middle of the 4th century. The 
synodal letter states that twenty-one bishops a.s.sembled to take 
action concerning Eustathius (of Sebaste ?) and his followers, 
who contemned marriage, disparaged the offices of the church, 
held conventicles of their own, wore a peculiar dress, denounced 
riches, and affected especial sanctity. The synod condemned 
the Eustathian practices, declaring however, with remarkable 
moderation, that it was not virginity that was condemned, but 
the dislionouring of marriage ; not poverty, but the disparage- 
ment of honest and benevolent wealth ; not asceticism, but 
spiritual pride ; not individual piety, but di.shonouring the 
house of God. The twenty canons of Gangra were declared 
ecumenical by the council of Chalcedon, 451. 

See Mansi ii. pp. T005-1122 ; Hardouin i. pp. 530-540; Hcfclc 
2nd ed., i. pp. 777 sqq. (English Irans. ii. pp. 325 .sqq.). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS (French I/es Normandes), a group of 
i.slands in the English Channel, belonging (except the lies Chausey) 
to Great Britain. (For map, see England, Section VI.) They 
lie between 48® 50’ and 49*^ 45' N., and i® 50’ and 2'’ 45' W., 
along the French coast of Cotentin (department of Manche), 
at a distance^ of 4 to 40 m. from it, within the great rectangular 
bay of which the northward horn is Cape La Hague. The greater 
part of this bay is shallow, and the currents among the numerous 
groups of islands and rocks are often dangerous to navigation. 
The nearest point of the English coast to the Channel Islands 
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is Portland Bill, a little over 50 m. north of the northernmost 
outlier of the islands. The total land area of the islands is about 
75 sq. m. ^48,083 acres), and the population in 1901 was 95,618. 
'I’he principal individual islands are four : — Jersey (area 45 
sq. m., pop. 52^576), Guernsey (area 24.5 sq. m., pop. 40,446), 
Alderney (area 3*06 sq. m., pop. 2062), and Sark (area nearly 
2 sq. m., pop. 504). Each ol these islands is treated in a separate 
article. The chief town and port of Jersey is St Hclicr, and of 
Guernsey St Peter Port ; a small town on Alderney is called 
St Anne. Regular com ni unication by steamer with Guernsey 
and Jersey is provided on alternate days from Southampton and 
Weymouth, by steamers of the London & South-Western and 
Great Western railway companies of England. Railway com- 
munications within tlie islands are confined to Jersey. Regular 
steamship ('ommiinications are kepi up from certain French 
ports, and locally between the larger islands. In summer the 
islands, espcciall}- Jersey, Guernsey and Sark, are ^'isited by 
numerous tourists, both from I'.ngland and from France. 

The islands fall ph\ si('ally into four divisions. 'J’he northern- 
most, lying due west of ('ape La Hague, and separated therefrom 
by the narrow Race of Alderney, includes that island, Burhou 
and Ortach, and numerous other islets west of it, and west again 
the notorious C'asqiiets, an angry group of jagged rocks, on the 
largest of which is a powerful lighthou.se. Doubtful tradition 
places here the wreck of the “ V\ hite Shij).” in which William, 
son of Henry L, perished in 1120; in 1744 the “Victory,'’ a 
British man-of-war, sir in k on one of the rocks, and among 
calamities of modern times the wreck of the “ .Stella," a passenger 
vessel, in j 8(>9, may be recalled. 'J'he second division of islands 
is also the most westerly ; it includes Guernsey w ith a few^ islets 
to the west, and to the east, Sark, Herm, Jethou (inhabited 
islands) and others. 'J'he strait between Guernsey and Herm 
is called I. it lie Rus.sel, and that between Herm and Sark Great 
Russel. Sark is famous for its splenrlid cliffs and caves, w'hile 
Herm piissesses the remarkable phenomenon of a .sholl-beaeh, or 
shore, half-a-mile in length, formed wholly of small shells, 
which accumulate in a tidal eddy lormecl at the north of the 
island. To the south-east of these, across the channel called La 
Deroute, lies Jersey, forming, with a few attendant islets, of 
which the Ecrcdiou to the north-east are the chief, the third 
division. The fourth and southernmost division falls into two 
main subdivisions. 'I’he Minquiers, the more western, are a 
collection of abrupt rocks, the largest of which, Maitresse He, 
affords a landing and shelter for fishermen. The eastern sub- 
division, the lies Ghau.se)', lies about 9 m. west by north of 
Gran^'ille (to wdiich commune they belong) on the Ercnch ooa.st, 
and belongs to France. These rocks are close set, low and 
curiously regular in form. (])n Grande He, the only permanently 
inhabited island (pop. 100), some farming is carried on, and 
se\'eral of the islets arc temponirily inhabited by fishermen. 
There is also a little granite-quarr}’ing, and seaweed-burning 
employs many. 

None of the islands is mountainous, and the fine scenery for 
which thcN' are famous is almost wholly coastal. In this respect 
each main island has certain distinctive characteristics. Bold 
cliffs arc found on the south of Alderney ; in Guernsey they 
alternate with lovely bays ; Sark is specially noted for its 
magnificent sea-caves, while the coast scenery of Jersey is on 
the whole more gentle than the rest. 

Geolog^v. — Geologicallv, the Channel Islands are cloecly related 
to the neighbouring mainliuid ol Normandy. With a few exceptions, 
to be noted later, all tlie rocks are oi pre-Cambrian, perhaps in part of 
Arcluum age. 'flH'y consist of massive granites, gneisses, diorites, 
porphyrites, schists and phyllites, all of w^hich are traversed by 
dykes and veins. In Jersey we find in the north-west corner a 
gmnitic tract extending from Gro.snez to St Mary and St John, 
beyond which it passes into a small gran ulitic patch. South of the 
grmiites is a schistose area, by St Ouen and St Uawrence, and reach- 
ing to St Aubin’s Bay. Granitic masses again appear round St Bre- 
ladc’s Bay. The eastern half of the island is largely occupied by 
porphyrites and similar rocks (hornslone porphyry) with rhyolites 
and devitrified obsidiams ; some of the latter contain large .spheru- 
lites with a diameter of as mucli as 24 in. ; these are well exposc^d in 
Bouley Bay ; a complex igneous and intrusive series of rocks lies 
around St Ileher. in the north-east comer ol the island a con- 
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glomerate, possibly of C.ambrian age, occurs between Bouley Bay 
and St Catherine 's Ray. Tracts of blown -sand cover the ground 
for some distance north of St Clement’.s Bay and again cast of 
St Ouen’s Bay. In the sea off the latter bay a submerged forest 
occurs. The nortliem half of Guernsey is mainly dioritic, the 
southern half, below St Peter, is occupied b}'^ gneisses. Several 
patches of granite and granuhtc fringe the western cpasl, the largest 
of these is a hornblende granite round Rocquairie Bay. Horn- 
blende gneiss from St Samj)Son and quartz diorite from Capellos, 
Corvfe and elsewhere are transported to England for road metal. 
Sark is comi>f>sed almost wholly of hornblende-schist.s and gneisses 
W'ilh hornblendic granite at the north end of the island, in Little 
Sark and in the middle of Brechou. Dykes of diabase and diorite 
are abundant. Alderney consists mainly of hornblende granite and 
granulite, which are covered on the east by Uvvo areas of sandstone 
wduch may be of Cambrian age. An enstatife-augito-dionte is sent 
from Alderney lor road-malving. Resith-.s the submerged forest on 
the coast of Jersey already mentioned, there are similar occurrences 
near St Peter Port and St Sampson’s harl)Our, and in \'azon Bay 
in Guernsey. Raised beaches are to be S(*rn at several points in the 
islands. 

Climate. — 'The climate is mild and very pleasant. Jn Jcr.sey 
the mean temperature for t wenty years is found to be —in January 
(the colcle.st month) 42-1'^ F., in August (the hottest) 63°, mean 
annual 51*7®. In Guernsey the figures are, for January 42-5°, 
for August 59*7% mean annual 49-5°. The mean annual rainfall 
for twenty-five years in Jersey is 34-21 in., and in (iuemsey 38-64 
in. The average amount of sunshine in Jersey is considerably 
greater than in the most favoured .spots on the south coast of 
England ; and in Guernsey it is only a little le.ss than in Jersey. 
Snow and frost are rare, and the seasons of spring and autumn 
are protracted. Thick sea-fogs arc not uncommon, especially 
in May and June. 

Flora and Fauna. — The flora of the islands is remarkably rich, 
considering their extent , nearly 2000 different species of plants 
having been counted throughout the group. Of timber properly 
speaking there is little, but the evergreen oak, the elm and the 
beech are abundant. Wheat is the principal grain in cultivation ; 
but far more ground is taken up with turnips and potatoes, 
mangold, parsnip and carrot. The tomato ripens as in Prance, 
and the Chinese yam has been successfully grown. There is a 
curious cabbixge, chiefly cultivated in Jer.sey, which shoots up 
into a long woody stalk from 10 to 1 5 ft. in height, fit for walking- 
sticks or pali.sades. Grapes and peaches come to perfection in 
greenhou.ses without artificial heat ; and not only apples and 
pears but oranges and figs can be reared in the open air. The 
arbutus ripens it.s fruit, and the camellia clothes itself with 
blossom, as in more southern climates • the fuchsia reaches a 
height of 15 or 20 ft., and the magnolia attains the dimensions 
of a tree. Of the flowers, both indigenous and exotic, that 
abound throughout the islands, it is sufticient to mention the 
(ruemsey lily with its rich red petals, which is supposed to have 
been brought from Japan. 

The number of the species of the mammalia is little over 
twenty, and several of these have been introduced by man. 
'rhere is a special breed of horned cattle, and each island has its 
own variety, which is carefully kept from all intermixture. The 
animals are small and delicate, and marked by a peculiar yellow 
colour round the eyes and within the ears. The red deer was once 
indigenous, and the black rat is still common in Alderney, Sark 
and Herm. 'The list of birds includes nearly 200 species, nearly 
100 of which are permanent inhabitants of the islands. There 
are few localities in the northern seas which are visited hy a 
greater variety of fish, and the coasts abound in Crustacea, 
shell-fish and zoophytes. 

Government. — For the purposes of government the Channel 
Islands (excluding the P>ench Chauseys) are divided into two 
divisions : — (i) Jersey, and (2) the bailiwick of Guernsey, which 
includes Alderney, Sark, Herm and Jethou with the island of 
Guernsey, I'hc constitutions of each division are peculiar and 
broadly similar, but differing in certain important details ; they 
ma> therefore be considered together for the sake of comparison, 
Until 1854 governors were appointed by the crown ; now a 
separate military lieutenant-governor is appointed for each 
division on the recommendation of the war office after consulta- 
tion with tlie home office. The other crown officials are the 
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bailiff {bailli) or chief magistrate, the procurcur du rot, represent- 
ing the attorney-general, and the avocat du roi, or in Guernsey 
the conirole^ representing the solicitor-general. In Jersey the 
vicomte is also appointed by the crown, in the position of a high 
sheriff (and coroner) ; but his counterpart in Guernsey, the 
prevot, is not so appointed. The bailiff in each island is president 
of the royal court, which is composed of twelve jurats, elected for 
life, in Jersey by the ratepayers of each parish, in Guernsey by 
the Kleotive States, a body which also elects the prevoty who, 
with the jurats, serves upon it. The rest of the body is made up 
of the rectors of the parishes, the douzaines, or elected parish 
councils (“ dozens,” from the original number of their members) 
of the town parish of St Peter Port, the four cantons, and the 
county parishes, and certain other officials. The royal court 
administers justice (but in Jersey there is a trial by jury for 
criminal oases), and in Guernsey can pass temporary ordinances 
subject to no higher body. It also puts forward projets de lot 
for the approval of the Deliberati>'e States. Alderney and Sark 
have a separate legal existence with courts dependent on the 
royal court of Guernsey. In both Jersey and Guernsey the chief 
administrative body is the Deliberative States. Jersey States 
is compo.sed of the lieutenant-governor (who has a veto on the 
deliberation of any question, but no vote), the bailiff, jurats, 
parish rectors, parish constables and deputies, the procureur 
and avneaty with right to speak but no vote, and the vicomte ^ 
with right of attendance only. Besides the \'eto oi the lieutenant- 
governor, the liailiff has the power to dissent from any measure, 
in which case it is referred to the privy council. In Guernsey the 
States consists of the bailiff, jurats, eight out of ten rectors, the 
procureur and deputies ; while the lieulenant-govcmor is always 
invited and may speak if he attends. By lioth States load 
administration is carried on (largely througli committees) ; and 
relations with the British parliament are maintiiined through the 
privy council. Acts of parliament are transmitted to the islands 
by an order in council to be registered in the rolls of the royal 
court, and arc not considered to be binding until this is done ; 
moreover, registration may be held over pending discussion by 
the States if any act is considered to menace the privileges of 
the islands. 'I’he right of the crown to legislate by order in council 
is held to be similarly limited. In cases of encroachment on 
property, a remarkable form of ayjpeal of very ancient origin 
called Clameur de Haro survives (sec Haro, Clameur de). 'Hie 
islands are in the diocese of Winchester, and there is a dean 
in both Jersey and Guern.scy, who is also rector of a parish. 

These peculiar constitutions are of local develo[)nient, the 
history of which is obscure. The bailiff was originally assisted 
in his judicial work by itinerant justices ; their place was later 
taken by the elected jurats ; later still the practice of summoning 
the States to assist in the passing of ordinances was established 
by the bailiff and jurats, and at last the States claimed the 
absolute right of being consulted. This was confirmed to them 
in 1771. 

It is characteristic of these islands tliat there should be 
compulsory service in the militia. In Jersey and Alderney eveiy 
man between the ages of sixteen and forty-five is liable, but in 
Jersey after ten years’ service militiamen are transferred to the 
reserve. In Guernsey the age limit is from sixteen to thirty- 
three, and the obligation is extended to all who are British 
subjects, and draw income from a profession practised in the 
island. Garrisons of regular troops are maintained in all three 
islands. Taxation is light in the islands, and pauperism is 
practically unknown. 

In 1904 the revenue of Jersey was lyo,iq\y and its expenditure 
£69,658 : the revenue of Guernsey was 279.334. and the expenditure 
5^43,385. The public debt in the respective islands was £322,070 
and £195,794- In Jersey the annual revenues from crown rights 
(principally seigneurial dues, houses and lands and tithes) amount 
to about £2700, and about £360 is remitted to the paymaster-general. 
In Guernsey these revenues, in which tlie principal item is fines on 
transference of property {treixiimes or lees), amount to about £45<^^» 
and about £1000 is remitted. In Alderney the revenues (chiefly from 
harbour dues) amount to about £14^* 

In Jersey the English gold and silver coinage are current, but there 
is a local copper coinage, and local one-pound notes are issued. 


Guernsey has also such notes, and its copper coinage consists of 
ponce, halfpence, two-double and one-double (one-eighth of a penny) 
pieces. A Guernsey pound is taken as equal to 24 francs, and 
English and French currency pass equally throughout the islands. 

Industry. — 'The old Norman system of land-tenure has sur- 
vived, and the land is parcelled out among a great number of 
small proprietors ; holdings ranging from 5 to 25 acres as a rule. 
The results of this arrangement seem to be favourable in the 
extreme. Every corner of the ground is carefully and intelli- 
gently cultivated, and a considerable proportion is allotted to 
market-gardening. 'I'he cottages are neat and comfortable, 
the hedges well-trimmed, and the roads kept in excellent reptiir. 
There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce and 
stock, including vegetables and fruit, in fish (the fisheries 
forming an important industry) and in stone. There is no 
manufacture of importance. The inhabitants share in common 
the right of collecting and burning seaweed (called vraic) for 
manure. The cutting of the weed (vraicking) I)ccame a cere- 
monial occasion, taking place at times fixed by the government, 
and connected witli popular festivities. 

Language. — 'J'he language spoken in ordinary life by the 
inhabitants of the islands is in great measure the same as the old 
Norman French. The use of the patois has decreased naturally 
in modern times. Modern French is the ofiicial language, used 
in the courts and states, and English is taught in the parochial 
schools, and is familiar practicallv to all. The several islands 
have each its own dialcc't, differing from that of the others 
in vocabulary and idiom ; difTeren(’es are also observable in 
different localities within the same island, as between the north 
and the south of Guernsey. None of the dialects has receiv(rd 
much literary cultivation, though Jersey is proud of being the 
birthplace of one of the j)rincipal Norman poets, Wace, who 
floutished in the 12th century. 

History. — The original ethnology and prc-C'hristian history 
of the Channel Islands are largely matters of conjecture and 
deluile. Of early inhal)ilants abundant proof is afforded by the 
numerous megalithic monuments — cromlechs, kistvaens and 
maenhirs — still extant. But little trace has been left of Roman 
occupation, and such remains as ha\'e l>een discovered are mainly 
of the porUible description that affords little proof of actual 
.settlement, though there may liave been an unimportant garrison 
here. The constant recurrence of the names of saints in the 
place-names of the islands, and the fact that pre-Christian names 
do not occur, leads to the inference that before Christianity was 
introduced the population was very scanty. It may be con- 
sidered to have consisted originally of Bretons (Celts), and to 
have received successively a slight admixture of Romans and 
Legionaries, Saxons and perhaps Jutes and Vandals. Chris- 
tianity may have been introduced in the 5th century. Guernsey 
is said to have been visited in the 6th century by St Sampson of 
Dol (whose name is given to a small town and harbour in the 
island), St Marcou or Marculfus and St Magloire, a friend and 
fellow-evangelist of St Sampson, who founded monasteries at 
Sark and at Jersey, and died in J ersey in 575. Another evangelist 
of this period was St Ilelcrius, whose name is borne by the chief 
town of Jersey, St Helier. In his life it is staled that the popula- 
tion of the island when he reached it was only 30. In 933 the 
islands were made over to William, duke of Normandy (d. 943), 
and after the Norman conquest of England their allegiance shifted 
between the English crown and the Norman coronet according to 
the vicissitudes of war and policy. During the purely Norman 
period they had been enriched with numerous ecclesiastical 
buildings, some of which arc still extant, as the chapel of Rozel 
in Jersey. 

In the reign of John of England the future of the islands was 
decided by their attachment to the English crown, in spite of the 
.separation of the duchy of Normandy. To J ohn it has been usual 
to ascribe a document, at one time regarded by the islanders as 
their Magna Carta ; but modem criticism leaves little doubt 
that it is not genuine. An unauthenticated “ copy ” of uncertain 
origin alone has been discovered, and there is little proof of 
there ever having been an original. The reign of Edward 1 . was 
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full of disturbance ; and in 1279 Jersey and Guernsey received the governor, was defying the whole island and maintaining 
from the king, by letters patent, a public seal as a remedy for the himself in Castle Cornet. A parliamentarian governor, Leonard 
dangers and losses which they had incurred by lack of such a Lydcott, arrived in. Jersey immediately after Sir Philip de 
certificate. Edward II. found it necessary to instruct his Carteret’s death. But the dowager Lady Carteret was holding 
collectors not to treat the islanders as foreigners ; his successor, Mont Orgueil ; George Carteret, Sir Philip’s nephew, arrived 
Edward 111 ., fully confirmed their privileges, immunities and from St Malo to support the royalist cause, and Lydcott and 
customs in 1341 ; and his charter was recognized by Richard 11 . Lempriere presently fled to lilngland. Geo^e Carteret estab- 
in 1378. In 1343 there was a descent of the French on Guernsey ; lished himself as lieutenant-governor and bailiff. Bandinel was 
the governor was defeated, and Castle Cornet besieged. 101372 imprisoned in Mont Orgueil, and killed himself in trying to 
there was another attack on Guernsey, and in 1374 and 1404 the escape. Jersey was now completely royalist. In 1646 the prince 
French descended on Jersey. None of these attempts, however, of Wales, afterwards Charles 11 . , arrived secretly at Jersey, and 
resulted in permanent settlement. Henry V. confiscated the remained over two months at Elizabeth Castle. He went on to 
alien priories which had kept up the same connexion with Nor- France, but returned in 1649, having been proclaimed king by 
mandy as before the conquest, and conferred them along with the George Carteret, and at Elizabeth Castle he signed the declara- 
rcgalities of the islands on his brother, the duke of Bedford, tion of his claims to the throne on the 29th of October. In 1651, 
During the Wars of the Roses, Queen Margaret, the consort of when Charles had fled to France again after the battle of 
Henry VI., made an agreement with Pierre de Br(^z6, romte de Worcester, parliamentarian vessels of war appeared at Jersey, 
Maulovricr, the ,sene.schal of Normandy, that if he afforded The islanders, weary of the tyrannical methods of their governor, 
assistance to the king he should hold the islands independently now Sir George Carteret, offered little resistance. On the 15th of 
of the crown. A force was accordingly sent to take possession of December the royalist remnant yielded up Elizabeth Castle ; 
Mont Orgueil. It was captured and a small part of the island and at the same time Castle Cornet, Guernsey, which had been 
subjugated, and here Maiilevrier remained as governor from 1460 steadily held by Osborne, capitulated. In each case honourable 
to 1465 ; but the rest held out under Sir Philip de Carteret, terms of surrender were granted. Both islands liad suffered 
seigneur of St Ouen, and in 1467 the vice-admiral of England, severely from the struggle, and the people of Guernsey, appealing 
Sir Richard llarliston, recaptured the castle and brought the to Cromwell on the ground of their support of his cause, corn- 
foreign occupation to an end. In 1482-1483 Pope Sixtus IV,, at plained that two-thirds of the land was out of cultivation, and 
the instance of King Edward IV., issued "a bull of anathema that they had lost “ their ships, their traffic and their trading.'’ 
against all who molested the islands; it was formally registered After the Restoration there, was considerable improvement, and 
in IJrittany in 1484, and in France in i486 ; and in this way the in the reign of James II. the islanders got a grant of wool for the 
islands acquired the right of neutrality, which they retained till manufacture of stockings— 4000 tods ^ of wool being annually 
1689. In the same reign (Edward IV.) Sark was taken by the allowed to Jersey, 2000 to Guernsey, 400 to Alderney and 200 to 
French, and only recovered in the reign of Mary, by the strategy Sark. Alderney, which had been parliamentarian, was granted 
(according to tradition) of landing from a vessel a coffin nomin- after the Restoration to the Carteret family ; and it continued to 
ally containing a body for burial, but in reality filled with arms, be governed independently till 1825, 

By a charter of 1494, the duties of the governors of Jersey were By William of Orange the neutrality of the islands was 
defined and their power restricted ; and the educational interests abolished in 1689, and during the war between England and 
of the island were furthered at the same time by the foundation J^'rance (1778-1783) there were two unsuccessful attacks on 
of two grammar schools. The religious establishments in the Jersey, in 3779 and 1781, the second, under Baron de Rullecourt, 
islands were dissolved, as in England, in the reign of Henry VIII. being famous for the victory over the invaders due to the bravery 
'I’he Reformation was heartily welcomed in the islands. The of the young Major Peirson, who fell when the French were on the 
English liturgy was translated into French for their use. In the point of surrender. During the revolutionary period in France 
reign of Mary there was much religious persecution ; and in that of the islands were the home of many refugees. In the i8th century 
Elizabeth Roman Catholics were maltreated in their turn. In various attempts were made to introduce the English custom- 
1 sfi8 the iskinds were attached to the see of Winchester, being house system ; but it proved practically a failure, and the islands 
finally separated from that of Coutances, with which they had throve on smuggling and privateering down to 1800. 

Authorttif.s. — HayMn, Relation of two Journeys \ P, Falle, 

Account of the Island of Jersey (1O94 » notes, &c., by E. Durell, 
Jersey, 1837) ; J. Duncan, History of Guernsey (London, 1841) ; 
i*. le Geyt, "Sur les constitutions, les lots et les usages de ceite He [Jersey], 
ed. R. 1 *. Marett (Jersey, 1846-1847) ; F. B. Tiipper, Chronicles of 
Castle Cornet, Guernsey (2nd cd. London, 1851), and History^ of 
Guernsey and its Bailiwick (Guernsey, 1854) ; S. E. Hoskins, 
Charles II. in the Channel Islands (London, 1854), and otlicr works ; 
Delacroix, Jersey, ses antiquiUs, (Jersey, 1859) ; T. lo Corf, 
Varehipel des lies Normandes (Paris, 1863) ; G. Dupont, Le Cotentin 
et ses iles (Caen, 1870-1885) ; J. P. E. Havet. Les Cnurs royales des 
lies Normandes (Paris, 1878) ; E. P^*got-Ogier, Histoire des lies de 
la Manche (Paris, 1881) ; C. Nour^ Gdologxe de Jersey (Paris and 
Jersey, 1886) ; D. T. Ansted and R. G. Latham, Channel Islands 
(1865 ; 3rd cd,, rev. by E. T. Nicolle. London. 1893), the principal 
general work of reference ; Sir E. MacCulloch, Guernsey Folklore, 
cd. Edith F. Carey (London, 1903) : E* F* Garey, Channel Islands 
(London, 1904). 

CHANNING, WILUAM ELLERT (1780-1842), American 
divine and philanthropist, was bom in Newport, Rhode Island, 
on the 7th of April 1780. His maternal grandfather was William 
Ellery, a signer of the Declaration of Independence ; his mother, 
Lucy Ellery, was a remarkable woman ; and his father, William 
Channing, was a prominent lawyer in Newport. Channing had as 
a child k refined delicacy of feature and temperament, and seemed 
to have inherited from his father simple and elegant tastes, 
sweetness of temper, and warmth of affection, and from his 
mother that strong moral discernment and straightforward 
rectitude of purpose and action which formed so striking a feature 
’ A tod generally equalled 28 lb. 


long been connected, with short intervals in tne reign 01 jonn, 
when they had belonged to the see of ICxeter, and that of Henry 
VI., when they had belonged to Salisbury. 

The Presbyterian form of church government was adopted 
under the influence of refugees from the persecution of Protestant- 
ism on the continent. It was formally sanctioned in St Helier and 
St Peter Port by Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1603 King James 
enacted that the whole of the islands “ should quietly enjoy 
their said liberty.” During his reign, however, disputes arose. 
An Episcopal party had been formed in Jersey, and in 1619 
David Bandinel was declared dean of the island. A body of 
canons which he drew up agreeable to the discipline of the Church 
of England was accepted after considerable modification by the 
people of his charge ; but the inhabitants of Guernsey maintained 
their ITesbyterian practices. Of the hold which this form of 
Protestiintism had got on the minds of the people even in Jersey 
abundant proof is afforded by the general character of the worship 

at the present day. ... ^ • 

In the great struggle between king and parliament, Presbyterian 
Guernsey supported the parliament ; in Jersey, however, there 
were at first parliamentarian and royalist factions. Sir Phil^ de 
Carteret, lieutenant-governor, declared for the king, but Dean 
Bandinel and Michael Lempriere, a leader of the people, headed 
the parliamentary party. They received a commission tor the 
apprehension of Carteret, who established himself Elizabeth 
Castle : but after some fighting had taken place he died in the 
castle in August 1643. Meanwhile m Guernsey Sir Peter Osborne, 
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of hig character. l‘"rom his earliest years he delighted in the 
beauty of the scenery of Mewport, and always highly estimated 
its influence upon his spiritual character. His father was a strict 
Calvinist, and Dr Samuel Hopkins, one of the leaders of the old 
school Calvinists, was a frequent guest in his father’s house. 
He was, even as a child, he himself says, “ quite a theokigian, 
and would chop logic with his elders according to the fashion of 
that controversial time.” He prepared lor college in Hew London 
under the care of his uncle, the Rev. Henry Channing, and in 
1704, about a year after the death of his father, entered Harvard 
College. Jlefore leaving New Londcjn he came under religious 
influence.s to which he traced the beginning of his spiritual life. 
In his college vacations he taught at Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
and in term time he stinted himself in food that he might need 
less exerri.se and so save time for study.— an experiment which 
undermined his health, producing acute dyspepsia. From his 
college course he thought that he got little good, and said “ when 
I was in college, only three books that 1 read were of any moment 
to me : . . . Ferguson on Civil SunviVy . . . llut<-Iieson\s 
Moral Philosophy, and l*rice’s Disst'fia turns. Price saved me 
from Locke’s philosophy.” 

After graduating in i7()S, he lived at Richmond, Virginia, us 
tutor in the family of l)a\ id Meade Randolph, United States 
marshal for Virginia. Here lie renewed his ascetic habits and 
spent much time in theological study, his mind being greatly 
disturbed in regard to Trinitarian teachings in general and 
especially prayer to jesus. He returned to Newport in 1800 
‘‘ a thin and pallid invalid,” spent a year and a hall there, and 
in 1802 went to (Cambridge as regent (or general proctor') in 
Harvard ; in tlie autumn of 1802 he began to preach, having 
been approved by the C Cambridge As.sociation. On the 1st ol 
June 1803, liaving refused the more advantageous pastorate of 
I-lrattle Street church, he was ordained pastor of the Federal 
Street Congregational church in Huston, At tliis time it seems 
certain that his theological views w(;rc not fixed, and in i8o8, 
when he preached a sermon at the ordination of the Rev. John 
('odman (1782-1847), he still applied the title “ Divine Master ” 
if) Jesus Christ, and used such expressions as “ shed for souls ” of 
the blood of Jesus, and “ the Son of God himself left the abtxles 
of glory and expired a victim of the cross.” But his sermon 
preached in 1819 at Baltimore at the ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks was in effect a powerful attack on Trinitarianism, 
and wa.s followed in i8iq by an arlicle in The Christian Disciple, 
“ Objections to Unitarian Christianity Considered,” and in 1820 
by another, “ The Moral Argument against Calvinism ”■ — an 
excellent evidence of the moral (rather tlian the intellectual) 
character of Unitarian protest. In 1814 he had married a rich 
cousin, Ruth Gibbs, but refused to make use of the income from 
her property on the ground that clergymen were so commonly 
accused of marrying for money. 

He was now entering on his public career. Even in 1810, in a 
Fast Day sermon, he warned his congregation of Bonaparte’s 
ambition ; two years later he deplored this country taking part 
with the oppressor against that nation which has alone arrested 
his proud career of victory ” ; in 1814 he preached a thanks- 
giving sermon for the overthrow of Napoleon ; and in 1816 he 
preached a sermon on war which led to the organization of the 
Massachu.se Its Peace Society. His sermon on “ Religion, a 
Social Principle,” helped to procure the omission from the state 
constitution of the third article of ]^art J which made compulsory 
a tax for the support of religious worship. In 1821 he delivered 
the Dtidleian lecture on the “ Evidences of Revealed Religion ” 
at Harvard, of whose corporation he had been a member since 
1813 ; he had received its degree of S.T.D. in 1820. In Augii.st 
1821 he undertook a journey to Europe, in the course of which 
he met in England many distinguished men of letters, especially 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Both of these poets grelitly in- 
ffuenced him personally and by their writings, and he prophesied 
that the Lake poets would be one of the greatcsl forces in a 
coming spiritual reform. Coleridge wrote of him, “ He has the 
love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.” 

On his return to Auierica in August 1823, Dr Channing resumed 


his duties as pastor, but with a more decided attention than 
before to literature and public affairs, especially after receiving 
as colleague, in 1824, the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. In 1830, 
because of his wife’s bad health, Channing went to the West 
Indies. Negro slavery, as he saw it there, and as he had seen it 
in Richmond, more than thirty years before, so strongly im- 
pressed him tliat he began to write his book ^^lavery (1835). 
Jn this he insists that “ not what is profitable, but w'hat is right ” 
is “ the first question to be proposed by a rational being ” ; that 
slavery ought to be discussed ‘‘ with a deep feeling ol responsi- 
bility, and so done as not to put in jeopardy the peace of the slave- 
holding states ” ; that “ man cannot be justly held and used as 
property ” ; that the tendency of slavery is morally, intellectu- 
ally, and domestically, bad ; that emancipallun, however, 
should not be forced on slave-holders l>y go\'emmental inter- 
ference, but by an enliglilened public conscience in the Soiith 
(and in the North), if fur no other reason, biscause ‘‘ slavery 
sliould be succeeded by a friendly relation between master and 
slave ; and to produce this the latter must see in tlu* former his 
benefactor and deliverer.” He declined to identify hiinsell 
with the Abolitionists, whose motto w^as ” Immtuliate Kmam'ipa- 
tion ” and whose passionate agitation lie thought unsuited to 
the work they were attempting. The moderation and ti‘m})cram'e 
of liis presentation of the anti-slave y cause naturally resulted in 
some misunderstanding and misstatement of his position, such as 
is to be found in Mrs Chapman's . I to ilm Autobiography 
of Harriet Martmeau, where Charming is repre.sented as aetuallv 
using his influence on behalf ol slavery. In 1837 he published 
Thoughts on the Evils of a Spirit of Conquest, and on Slavery : A 
Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the Vnited Stales, addressed 
to Henry Clu\’, and arguing that the Texan revolt from ]\Iexican 
rule W'as largely {he work of land-speculators, and those wlio 
resolved “ to throw 'i'exas open to slave-holders and slaves " ; 
that the results of annexation must be war with Mexico, embroil- 
ing the United States with England and other Jsuropeun powers, 
and at home the extension su d perpetuation ol slavery, not alone 
in Texas but in other territories wdiieh the Ihiited Slates, once 
.started at conquest, w'ould force into the Union. But he still 
objected to political agitation by the Abolitionists, pn'ferring 
“ unremitting appeals to the reason arrd conscience,” and, even 
after the prominent part he took in the meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
called to protest against the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, he 
wrote to The Liberator^ counselling the Abfditionists to “ disu\'ovv 
this resort to force by Mr J.ox'cjoy.” Channing’s ])amphlet 
Emancipation (1840) dealt with the success oi emancipation 
in the West Indies, as related in Joseph John Gurney’s Familiar 
Letters to Henry Clay of Kentucky, describing a Winter in the 
ITr.vV Indies (1840), and added his own advice “ that we .should 
each of us hear our conscientious testimony against slaver}',” 
and that the Free States ‘‘ abstain as rigidly from the use of 
|x>litical power against Slavery in the States where it is estab- 
lished, as from exercising it ogain.st Slavery in foreign com- 
munities,” and should free themselves “ from any obligation 
to use the powers of the national or state governments in any 
manner whatever for the support of slavery.” In 1842 he pub- 
lished The Duty of the Free States, or Remarks Suggested by ike 
Case of the Creole, a careful analysis of the letter of complaint from 
the American to the British government, and a defence of the 
position taken by the British government. On the 1st of August 
1842 he delivered at Lenox, Massachusetts, an address celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of emancipation in the British West Indies. 
'J'wo months later, on the 2nd of October 1842, he died at 
Bennington, Vermont. 

Physically Channing was short and slight ; his eyes were un- 
naturally large ; his voice wonderfully clear, and like his face, 
filled wdth devotional .spirit. He was not a great pastor, and 
lacked .social tact, so that there were not many people who 
became his ^neur friends ; but by the few who knew him well, 
he was almost worsliipped. As a preacher (’banning was often 
criticised for his failure to deal with the practical everyday 
duties of life. But his sermons are remarkable for their rare 
simplicity and gracefulness of style as well as for tlie thought 
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that they express. The first open defence of Unitarians was 
not based on doctrinal differences but on the peculiar nature 
of the attack on them made in June 1815 by the conservatives 
in the columns of 7 ' he PanopUsi^ where it was stated that Uni- 
tarians were “operating only in secret^ . . . guilty of hypocritical 
concealment of their sentiments.” Uis chief objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity (as stated in his sermon at the ordination 
of the Rev. Jared Sparks) was that it was no longer used philo- 
sophically, as showing God's relation to the triple nature of 
man, but that it had lapsed into mere Tri theism. To the name 
“Unitarian” Channing ohjerled strongly, thinking ** unity ” 
as abstract a word as “ trinity ” and as little expressing the 
close fatherly relation of God to man. It is to be noted that 
he strongly objected to the growth of “ Unitarian orthodoxy” 
and its increasing narrowness. His views as to the divinity 
of Jesus were based on phrases in the Gospels which to his mind 
established Christ’s admission of inferiority to God the bather, — 
for example, “ Knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the 
Father ” ; at the same time he regarded Christ as “ the sinless 
and spotless son of God, distinguished from all men by that 
infinite peculiarity — freedom from moral evil.” He believed 
in tlie pre-existence of Jesus, and that it differed from the pre- 
existence of other souls in that Jesus was actually conscious 
of such pre-existence, and he reckoned him one with God the 
Father in the sense of spiritual union (and not metaphysical 
mystery) in the .same way that Jesus bade his disciples “ Be ye 
one, even as 1 am one.” Bunsen called him “ the prophet in the 
United Slates for the presence of CiO<l in mankind.” Channing 
believed in hist(»ric Christianity and in the story of the resurrec- 
tion, “ a fact which comes to me with a certainty I find in few 
ancient histories.’’ He also believed in the miracles of the 
Gospels, hut held that the Scriptures were not inspired, but 
merely records of inspiration, and so saw the possibility of error 
in the construction put upon mirat'les by the ignorant disciples. 
But in only a few instances did he refuse full credence of the 
plain gospel narrative of mirac'les. He held, however, that the 
miracles were facts and not “ evidences ” of Christianity, and 
he considered that belief in them followed at\d did not lead up to 
belief in Christianity. His character was ab.solut<‘ 1 y averse from 
controversy of any sort, and in controversies into which he was 
forced he was free from any theological odium and continually 
displayed the greatest breadth and catholicity of view. The 
differences in the New England churches he considered were 
largely verbal, and he said that “ would Trinitarians tell us what 
they mean, their system would generally be found little else 
than a mystical form of the Unitarian doctrine.” 

His opposition to Calvinism was so great th.at even in 1812 
he. declared “ existence a curse ” if Calvinism be true. Possibly 
his boldest and most elaborate defence of Unitarianism was 
his sermon on Vniiarianism most javorable to Piety, preached in 
1826, criticizing tis it did the doctrine of atonement by the 
sacrifice of an “ infinite substitute ” ; and the Election Sermon 
of 1830 was his greatest plea for spiritual and intellectual 
freedom. 

Channing's reputation as an author was probably based 
largely on his publication in The Christian Examiner of Remarks 
on the Character and Writtnf^s of John Milton (1826), Remarks on 
the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte and 

an Essay on the Character and Writings of ESnelon (1829). An 
Essay on Self-Culture (1838) was an address introducing the 
Franklin Lectures delivered in Boston September 1838. Chan- 
ning was an intimate friend of Horace Mann, and his views on 
the education of children are stated, by no less an authority 
than Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to have anticipated those of 
Froebel. His Complete Works have appeared in various editions 
(5 vols., Boston, 1841 ; 2 vols., London, 1865 ; i vol., New 

York, 1875). • 1 u- * 

Among members of his family may oc mentioned his two 
nephews William Henry (1810-1884), son of his brother Francis 
Dana, and William Ellery, commonly known as Ellery (1818- 
looi), son of his brother Walter, a Boston physician (1786-1876). 
The former, whose daughter married Sir Edwm Arnold, the 
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English poet, became a Unitarian pastor, for some time in 
America, and also in England, where he died ; he was deeply 
interested in Christian Socialism, and was a constant writer, 
translating Jouffroy’s Ethics (1840), and assisting in editing the 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller (1852) ; and he wrote the biography 
of hw uncle (see O. B. J^'rothingham’s Memoir, 1886). Ellery 
Channing married Margaret Fuller’s sister (1842), and besides 
critical essays and poems published an intimate sketch of 
Thorcau in 1873. 

See the Memoir by William Henrv Channing (3 vols,. London. 
1848 ; republished in one volume, New York, 1880) ; Elizabeth 
I'alnicr IVabody, Reviinisi cnees of the Uav. William Ullery Chanutnf:, 
(Boslon, 3881)), intimalc but inexact ; John White Chadwkk, 
William EUcry Channine, Minister of Religion (Boston, 1003) ; and 
William M. Salter, “ Channing as a Social Reformer ” (Unitarian 
Review, March 3888). (R. Wr.) 

CHANSONS DE GESTE, the name given to the epic chronicles 
which take so prominent a place in the literature of France from 
the Tith b) the T5th century. Gaston J'aris defined a chanson 
de geste as a song the suliject of which is a scries of historical 
fact.s or gesin. These facts form the centre around which are 
grouped sets of pocm.s, callcfl cycles, and hence the two terms 
have in modern criticism become synonymous for the epic 
family to which the hero of the particular group or cycle belongs. 
The earliest chan.sons de geste were founded on the fusion of the 
Teutonic spirit, under a Roman form, into the new Christian 
and French civilization. It seems probable that as early as the 
Qth century epic poems began to be chanted by the itinerant 
minstrels who arc known as jongleurs. It is conjectured that 
in .a l)a.so Latin fragment of the loth century we pos.scss a transla- 
tion of a poem on the siege of Girona. Gaston Paris dates from 
this lost epic the open expression of what he calls “the epic 
fermentation ” of France. But the earlic.st existing chanson 
de geste is also by far the noblest and most famous, the Chanson 
de Roland ; the conjectural date of the composition of this poem 
has been placed between the years 1066 and 1005. That the 
author, as has been supposed, was one of the conquerors of 
Ivngland, it is perhaps rash to assert, but undoubtedly the poem 
wiis composed before the Mrsi f'nisade, and the writer lived at 
or near the sanctuary of Mont Saint -Michel. The Chanson de 
Roland stands at the head of modern French literature, and its 
solidily and grandeur give a dignity to the W'hole class of poetry 
of which it is the earliest and by far the noblest example. But 
it is in the crowd of looser and later poems, less fully character- 
ized, less steeped in the individuality of their authors, that we 
can best study the form of the typical chanson de geste. These 
epics sprang from the soil of p'rance ; they were national and 
historical ; their anonymous writers composed them spon- 
taneously, to a common model, with little regard to the artificial 
niceties of style. The earlier examples, which succeed the 
Roland, are unlike that great work in having no plan, no system 
of composition. They are improvisations which wander on at 
their oWn pace, whither accident may carry them. This mass of 
medieval literature is monotonous, primitfv^e and superficial. 
As L6on Gautier has said, in the rudimentary psychology ol 
the chansons de geste, man is either entirely good or entirely 
bad. There arc no fine shades, no observation of character. 
The language in which these poems are composed is extremely 
simple, without elaboration, without ornament. Everything 
is sacrificed to the telling of a story by a narrator of little skill, 
who helps himself along by means of a picturesque, but ahnost 
childish fancy, and a primitive sentiment of rhythm. Two great 
merits, however, all the best of these poems possess, force and 
lucidity ; and they celebrate, what they did much to create, that 
un.selfish elevation of temper which we call the spirit of chivalry. 

Perhaps the most important cycle of chansons de geste was 
that which was collected around the name of Charlemagne, and 
was known as the Geste du rot. A group of this cycle d^t with 
the history of the mother of the emperor, and with <’harlemagne 
himself down to the coming of Roland. To this group belong 
Berfha Greatfoat and Aspremont, both of the 12th century, and 
a variety of chansons dealing with the childhood of Charlemagne 
and of Ogier the Dane. A second group deals with the struggle 
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of Charlemagne with his rebellious vassals. This is what has 
been defined as the Feudal Epic ; it includes Girars de Viane 
and Ogier the Dane, both of the 13th century, or the end of the 
1 2th. A tliird group follows Charlemagne and his peers to the 
East. It is in the principal of these poems, The Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem^ that Alexandrine verse first makes its appearance in 
P>ench literature. This must belong to the beginning of the 
J2th century. A fourth group, antecedent to the Spanish war, 
is of the end of the 12th century and the beginning of the 13th ; 
it includes Aiquhij Ficrahras and Otinel, The fifth class discusses 
the war in Spain, and it is to this that Roland belongs ; there arc 
different minor epics dealing with the events of Roncevaux, and 
independent chansons of Gui de Bourgogne, Guidon and Anseis 
d:’ Carthage. The Geste du Roi comprises a sixth and last group, 
proceeding with events up to the death of Charlemagne ; this 
contains liuon de Bordeaux and a A’ast number of poems of 
minor originality and importance. 

Another cycle is that of Duke William Shortnose, La Gesle de 
Guillaume. This includes the very early and interesting De- 
parture of the Aivirri Children, Alisrans and Rainoarl. It is 
thought that this cycle, which used to be called the Geste de 
Garin de Monglane, is less artificial than the others ; it deals 
with the herot'.s of the South who remained faithful in their 
vassalage to the throne. The poems belonging to this cycle arc 
extremely numerous, and some of them arc among the carlic.st 
which survive. These chansons find their direct opposites in 
those which form the great cycle of La Geste de Doon de Mayence, 
sometimes called “ la faulse geste,” because it deals with the 
feats of the traitors, of the rebellious family of Ganelon. This 
is the geste of the Northmen, always hostile to the Carlovingian 
dynasty. It comprises some of the most famous of the chansons, 
in particular P arise la dnrkesse and The Four Sons of Aymon. 
Several of its sections are the production of a known poet, 
Kaimbert of Paris. iTom this triple division of the main body 
of the chansons de geste into La Geste du Roi, La Geste de GuiL 
laume and La Gesle de Doon, arc excluded certain poems of minor 
importance, — some provincual, such as Amis and Amiles and 
Garin, some dealing with the Crusades, such us Antioche, and 
some which are not connected with any existing cycle, such as 
Ciperis de Vigneimix ; most of this last category, however, are 
works of the decadence. 

The analysis which is here sketched is founded on the latest 
theories of L6on Gautier, who lias given the labour of a lifetime 
to the invfstigation of this subject. 7 'he wealth of material is 
bafiling to the ordinary student ; of the medieval chansons de 
geste many hundreds of thousands of lines have been preserved, 
'i’he habit of composing became in the 14th century, as has been 
.said, no longer an art but a monomania. Needless to add that 
a very large proportion of the surviving poems have never yet 
been published. All the best of the early chansons de geste are 
written in ten-syllable ver.se, divided into stanzas or laisses of 
different length, united by a single assonance. Rhyme came 
in with tke 13th century, and liad the effect in languid bards of 
weakening the narrative ; the sing-song of it led at last to the 
abandonment of verse in favour of plain historical prose. The 
general character of the chansons de geste, e.specially of those 
of the 12th century, is hard, coarse, inflexible, like the march 
of rough men stiffened by coats of mail. There is no art and 
little grace, but a magnificent display of force. These poems 
enshrine the self-sufficiency of a young and powerful people ; 
they are full of Gallic pride, they breathe the spirit of an in- 
domitable warlike energy. All their figures belong to the same 
social order of things, and all illustrate the same fighting 
aristocracy. The moving principle is that of chivalry, and what 
is presented is, invariably, the spectacle of the processional life 
of a medieval soldier. The age described is a disturbed one ; 
the feudal anarchy of Europe is united, for a moment, in defend- 
ing western civilization against the inroads of Asia, against “ the 
yellow peril.'* But it is a time of transition in Europe also, and 
Charlemagne, the immortal but enfeebled emperor, whose beard 
is^^hiter than lilies, repre.sents an old order of things against 
#h2Ch the rude barons of the North are perpetually in successful 


revolt. The loud cry of the dying Ronald, as E. Quinet said, 
rings through the whole poetical literature of medieval France j 
it is the voice of the individuality of the great vassal, who, in 
the decay of the empire, stands alone with himself and with 
his sword. 

Authorities. — L6on Gautier, Les £popdes frattfoises (4 vols., 
1878-1894) ; Gaston Paris, La LiUrruturc punQuibe au nwyen 
(1890) ; l*aul Meyer, Rechenhes iwr I'epopi'e frangaise (1867) ; 
G. parish, HisUnre poetique de Charlemagne (1865) ; A. T.ongnon, J.es 
Quatre Fils Aimon, &c. (1879). (K. G.) 

CHANT (derived through the Fr. from the Lat. cantare, to 
sing ; an old form is “ chaunt ”), a song or melody, particularly 
one sung according to the rules of church service-books. For 
an account of the chant or cantus firmus of the Roman Church 
see Plain-song. In the Kngli.sh church “ chants ” are the tunes 
set to the unmetrical verses of the p.salms and canticles. The 
chant consi.stcd of an “ intonation ’’ followed by a reciting note 
of indefinite length ; a “ mediation closed the first part of the 
verse, leading to a second reciting note ; a “ termination ” clo.sed 
the second part of the verse. In the i’.nglish chant the “ intona- 
tion " disappeared. Chants are “ single,” if written for one 
verse only, “ double,” if for two. “ Quadruple ” chants for four 
verse.s have al.so been written. 

CHANTABUN, or Chantaburi, the principal town of the 
Siamese province of the .same name, on the E. side of the tiulf 
of Siam, in 102*^ 6' E., 12° 38' N. Pop. about 5000. 'I'he town 
lies about 12 m. from the sea on a river w'hich is navigable for 
boats and inside the bar of wliich there is good anchorage for 
light-draft vessels. The trade is chiefly in rubies and .sap])hires 
from the mines of the Krat and i’ailin districts, and in pcpjxT, 
of which about 500 tons are exported annually. Cardamoms 
and rosewood are also exported. In 1905 (!hantahun was made 
the headquarters of a high commissioner with jurisdiction ex- 
tending over the coast districts from the Nam Wen on the East 
to Cape Liant on the West, which were thus united to form a 
provincial division {Mo 7 iton). In 1893 Chantabun was occupied 
by a French force of four hundred men, a step taken by France 
as a guarantee for the execution by Siam of undertakings entered 
into by the treaty of that year. The occupation, which was 
merely military and did not affect the civil government, la.sted 
until January 1905, when, in aceurdance with the provisions of 
the Franco- Siamese treaty of 1904, the garrison of occupation 
was withdrawn. Chantabun has been since the J7lh century, 
and still is, a stronghold of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and the Christian element amongst the population is greater 
here than anywJicre else in Siam. 

CHANTADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo, on the left bank of the Rio de Chantada, a small right- 
hand tributary of the river Mino, and on the main road from 
Orcr.se, 18 m. S. by W., to Lugo, 28 m. N. by E. Pop. (1900) 
15,003. Chantada is the chief town of the fertile region between 
the Mino and the heights of El Faro, which mark the western 
border of the province. Despite the lack of railway communica- 
tion, it has a thriving trade in grain, flax, hemp, and dairy 
produce. 

CHANTAGE (a Fr. word from chanter, to sing, slang for a 
criminal making an avowal under examination), a demand for 
money backed by the threat of scandalous revelations, the 
French equivalent of “ blackmail.” 

CHANTARELLE, an edible fungus, known botanically as 
CanthareUus cibarius, found in woods in summer. It is golden 
yellow, somewhat inversely conical in shape and about 2 in. 
broad and high. The cap is flattened above with a central 
depression and a thick lobed irregular margin. Running down 
into the stem from the cap are a number of shallow thick gills. 
The substance of the fungus is dry and opaque with a peculiar 
smell suggesting ripe apricots or plums. The flesh is whitish 
tinged with yellow. The chantarelle is sold in the markets on 
the continent of Europe, where it forms a regular article of food, 
but seems little known in Britain though often plentiful in the 
New Forest and elsewhere. Before being cooked they should be 
allowed to dry, and then thrown into boiling water. They may 
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then be stewed in butter or oil, or cut up small and stewed with 
meat. No fungus requires more careful preparation. 

See M, C. Cooke, British Edible Fungi (1891)^ pp. 104-105. 

CHANTAVOINE, HENRI (1850- ), French man of letters, 

was bom at Montpellier on the 6th of August 1850, and was 
educated at the ficole Normale Supdrieurc. After teaching in 
the provinces he moved, in 1876, to the Lyc6e Charlemagne in 
Paris, and subsequently became professor of rhetoric at the 
Lyc6e Henri IV. and mattre de conjhences at the llcole Normale 
at Sevres. He was associated with the Notwelle He^me from its 
foundation in 1879, and he joined the Joumal des dehats in 1884. 
His poems include Poemes sinceres (1877), Satires contemporaines 
(j88i). Ad memoriam (1884), Au fil des jours (1889). 

CHANTILLY, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Oise, 25 m. N. of Paris on the Northern railway to St Quentin. 
Pop. (1906) 4632. It is finely situated to the north of the forest 
of (Chantilly and on the left bank of the river Nonette, and is one 
of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its name was long associated 
with the manufacture, which has now to a great extent decayed, 
of lace and blonde ; it is still more celebrated for its chateau and 
its park (laid out originally by A. Le Notre in the second half of 
the 17th century), and as the scene of the great annual races of 
the French Jockey Club. The chateau consists of the palace 
built from 1876 to 1885 and of an older portion adjoining it 
known as the chatelet. 'I’hc old castle must have been in existence 
in the 13th century, and in the reign of Charles VT. the lordship 
belonged to Pierre d'Orgemont, chancellor of France. In 1484 
it passed to the house of Montmorency, and in 1632 from 
that family to the house of Condo. Louis II., prince de Conde, 
surniimed the Great, was specially attached to the place, and did 
a great deal to enhance its beauty and splendour. Here he 
enjoyed the society of La Bruyere, Racine, Moliere, La Fontaine, 
Boilcau, and other great men of his time ; and here his steward 
Vatel killed himself in despair, because of a hitch in the prepara- 
tions for the reception of Louis XIV. The stables close to the 
racecourse were built from 1719 to 1735 by Louis-Henri, duke 
of Bourbon. Of the two splendid mansions existing at that period 
known as the grand chateau and the chatelet, the former was 
destroyed about the time of the Revolution, but the latter, 
built for Anne dc Montmorency by Jean Bullant, still remains 
as one of the finest .specimens of Renaissance architecture in 
kVance. The chateau d’Enghien, facing the entrance to the 
grand chateau, was built in 1770 as a guest-house. On the death 
in 1830 of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative of the 
house of Condt% the estate passed into the hands of Henri, due 
d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. In 1852 the house of 
Orleans was declared incapable of possessing property in France, 
and Chantilly was accordingly sold by auction. Purchased by 
the English bankers, Coutts & Co., it pa.s.sed back into the hands 
of the due d’Aumale in 1872. By him a magnificent palace, 
including a fine chapel in the Renaissance style, was erected on 
the foundations of the ancient grand chateau and in the style 
of the chatelet. It is quadrilateral in shape, consisting of four 
unequal sides flanked by towers and built round a courtyard. 
The whole group of buildings as well as the pleasure-ground 
behind them, known as the Parterre de la Voli6re, is surrounded 
by fosses supplied with water from the Nonette. On the terrace 
in front of the chateau there is a bronze statue of the constable 
Anne de Montmorency. The due d’Aumale installed in the 
chatelet a valuable libraiy, specially rich in incunabula and 16th- 
century editions of classic authors, and a collection of the paint- 
ings of the great masters, besides many other objects of art. 
By a public act in 1886 he gave the park and chateau with its 
superb collections to the Institute of France in trust for the 
nation, reserving to himself only a life interest ; and when he 
died in 1897 the Institute acquired full possession. 

CHANTREY, SIR FRANCIS LEGATT (1782-1841), English 
sculptor, was bom on the 7th of April 1782 at Norton near 
Sheffield, where his father, a carpenter, cultivated a small farm. 
His father died when he was eight years of age ; and his mother 
having married again, his profession was left to be chosen by his 
friends. In his sixteenth year he was on the point of being 
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apprenticed to a grocer in Sheffield, when, having seen some 
wood-carving in a shop-window, he requested to be made a carver 
instead, and was accordingly placed with a Mr Ramsey, wood- 
carver in Sheffield. In this situation he became acquainted with 
Raphael Smith, a distinguished draftsman in crayon, who gave 
him lessons in painting ; and Chantrey, eager to commence his 
course as an artist, procured the cancelling of his indentures, and 
went to try his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally 
(1802) in London. Here he first obtained employment as an 
assistant wood -carver, but at the same time devoted himself 
to portrait-painting, bust-sculpture, and modelling in clay. He 
exhibited pictures at the Academy for some years from 1804, 
but from 1807 onwards devoted himself mainly to sculpture. 
The sculptor Nollekens showed particular zeal in recognizing 
his merits. In 1807 he married his cousin. Miss Wale, who had 
some property of her own. His first imaginative work in sculpture 
was the model of the head of Satan, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. He afterwards executed for Greenwich 
hospital four colossal busts of the admirals Duncan, Howe, 
Vincent and Nelson ; and so rapidly did his reputation spread 
that the next bust which he executed, that of Horne Tooke, 
procured him commissions to the extent of £12,000, From this 
period he w'as almost uninterruptedly engaged in professional 
labour. In 1819 he visited Italy, and became acquainted with 
the most distinguished sculptors of Florence and Rome. He was 
chosen an associate (1815) and afterwards a member (1818) 
of the Royal Academy, received the degree of M.A. from 
Cambridge, and that of D.C.L. from Oxford, and in 1835 
was knighted. He died after an illness of only two hours' 
duration on the 25th of November 1841, having for some years 
suffered from disease of the heart, and was buried in a tomb 
constructed by himself in the church of his native village. 

The works of Chantrey are extremely numerous. The principal 
are the statues of Washington in the State-house at Boston, 
IJ.S.A. ; of George HI. in the Guildhall, London ; of George IV. 
at Brighton ; of Pitt in Hanover Square, London ; of James 
Watt in Westminster Abbey and in Glasgow ; of Roscoe and 
Canning in Liverpool ; of Dalton in Manchester ; of Lord 
President Blair and Lord Melville in Edinburgh, &c. Of his eques- 
trian statues the most famous are those of Sir Thomas Munro 
in Calcutta, and the duke of Wellington in front of the London 
Exchange. But the finest of Cliantrey’s works are his busts, 
and his delineations of children. The figures of two children 
asleep in each other's arms, which form a monumental design in 
Lichfield cathedral, have always been lauded for beauty, sim- 
plicity and grace. So is also the statue of the girlish Lady Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe and fondling a dove 
in her bosom. Both these works appear, in design, to have 
owed something to Stothard ; for Chantrey knew his own 
scantiness of ideal invention or composition, and on .system 
sought aid from others for such attempts. In busts, his leading 
excellence is facility — ^a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt 
vivacity of ordinary expression. Allan Cunningham and Weekes 
were his chief assistants, and were indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chantrey 's name. Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament, and is said to have 
borne a noticeable though commonplace resemblance to the 
usual portraits of Shakespeare. 

Chantrey Bequest . — By his will dated the 31st of December 
1840, Chantrey (who had no children) left his whole residuary 
personal estate after the decease or on the second marriage of his 
widow (less certain specified annuities and bequests) in trust for 
the president and trustees of the Royal Academy (or in the event 
of the dissolution of the Royal Academy, to such society as might 
take its place), the income to be devoted to the encouragement of 
British fine art in painting and sculpture only, by ** the purchase 
of works of fine art of the highest merit . . . that can be obtained.*' 
The funds might be allowed to accumulate for not more than five 
years; works by British or foreign artists, dead or living, might be 
acquired, so long as such works were entirely executed within the 
shores of Great Britain, the artists having been in residence there 
during such execution and completion. The prices to be paid 
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were to be “ liberal/’ and no sympathy for an artist or his family 
was to influence the selection or the purchase of works, which 
were to be acquired solely on the ground of intrinsic merit. No 
commission or orders might be given : the works must be finished 
before jmrehase. Conditions were made as to the exhibition of 
the works, in the confident expectation that as the intention of 
the testator was to form and establish a “ public collection of 
British Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture/’ the government or 
the country would provide a suitiible gallery for their display ; 
and an annual sum of £^00 and £50 was to be paid to the president 
of the Royal Academy and the secretary respectively, for the 
discharge of their duties in carrying out the provisions of the 
will. 

Lady (’hantrr.y died in 1875, and two years later the fund 
became available for the purchase of paintings and sculptures. 
The cai)ital sum available amounted to £t 0^,000 in 3 % Consols, 
which (since reduced to 2.J %) produces an available annual 
income \arying from £2500 to £2100, Galleries in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington were at first adopted 
as the depository of the works acquired, until in j8c) 8 the Royal 
Academy arranged with the treasury, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, for the transference of the collection to the National 
Gallery of British Art, which had been erected by Sir Henry 
Tate at Millbank. It was agreed that the “ late (iallerv " should 
be its future home, and that “ no power of selection or elimination 
is claimed on behalf of the trustees and director of the National 
(iallery ” (Treasury Letter, 18054-98, 7th December 1898) in 
respect of the pictures and sculptures which were then to be 
handed over and which should, from time to time, be sent to 
augment the collection. Inasmuch as it was felt that the pro- 
vision that all works must be complete lo be eligible for purchase 
militated against the most advantagc<jus disposition of the fund 
in respect of scailpture, in the case of wax models or plaster casts 
before being converted into marble or bronze, it was sought in 
the action of Sir F. Leighton v. Hu^hts (tried Vjy Mr justice 
North, judgment May 7th, 1888, and in the court of appeal, 
before the master ot the rolls, Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord 
Justice. judgment June 4th, 3889 — the master of the rolls 
dissenting) to allow of sculptors being commissioned to cdhiplete 
in bronze or niarble a work executed in wax or plaster, suelt 
“ completion ” being more or less a mechanical process. The 
attempt, however, wiis abortive. 

A growing discontent with the interpretation put by the 
Royal Academy upon the terms of the will as shown in the works 
acquired began to find expression more than usually forcible and 
lively in the press during the year 1Q03, and a debate raised in the 
House of Lords by the earl of Lytton led to the appointment of a 
select committee of the House of Lords, which sat from June to 
August 1904. The committee consisted of the earls of Carlisle, 
Lytton, and Crewe, and Lords Windsor, Kibblesdaie, Newton, 
and Killanin, and the witnesses represented the Royal Academy 
and representative art institutions and art critics. The report 
(ordered to be printed on the 8th of August 1904) made certain 
recommendations with a view to the prevention of certain former 
errors of administration held to have been sustained, but dis- 
missed other charges against the Academy. In reply thereto a 
memorandum was issued by the Royal Academy (February 
IQ05, ordered to be printed on the 7lh of August 1905 — Paper 
166) disagreeing with certain recommendations, but allowing 
others, either intact or in a modified form. 

Up to 1905 inclusive 203 works had been bought — all except 
two from living painters — ^at a cost of nearly £68,000. Of these, 
175 were in oil-colours, 12 in water-colours, and 16 sculptures 
(10 in bronze and 6 marble). 

See The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest, by D. S. MacColl 
(i6mo, London, 1004). a highly controversial publication by the 
leading assailant of the Royal Academy ; Chantrey and His Bequest, 
by Arthur Fish, a complete illustrated record of the purchases, &c. 
(Loudon, 1904) ; 2 'hc Royal Academy, %ts Uses and Abuses, by H. J, 
I-aidlay (London, i8y8), controversial ; Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Chantrey Trust ; together with the 
Proceedings ofHhe Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix 
(Wyman & Smb, 2904). and Index (separate publication, 1904). 


CHANT ROYAL, one of the fixed forms of verse invented by 
the ingenuity of the poets of medieval P>ancc. It is composed 
of five strophes, identical in arrangement, of eleven verses each, 
and of an envoi of five verses. All the strophes are written on the 
five rhymes exhibited in the first strophe, the entire poem, 
therefore, consi.sting of sixty lines in the course of which five 
rhymes are repeated. It has been conjectured that the chant 
royal is an extended ballade, or rather a liallade conceived upon a 
larger scale ; but which form preceded the other appears to be 
uncertain. Gn this point Henri de Croi, who wrote about these 
forms of verse in his Art et science de rhetorique (149^), throws no 
light. He dwells, however, tm the great dignity of what he aills 
the “ Champt Royal/’ and says that tliose who defy with success 
the ardour of its rules deserve crowns and garlands for their 
pains. £tienne Pasquier ( 1 529-301 5) points out the fact that the 
('hant Royal, by its length and the rigidity of its structure, is 
better fitted than the ballade for solemn and pompous themes. 
In Old French, the most admired chants royal arc thoseof Clement 
Marot ; his Chant royal chrestten, with its refrain 

“ Saiib* au cor])s, ('t T’aiadis u rftim*.” 

was celebrated. Theodore de Tianville defines the chant royal as 
e.s.sentially belonging to ages of faith, when its subjects could be 
either the exploits of a hero of royal race or the processional 
splendours of religion. La F'ontaine was the latest of the French 
poets to attempt the chant royal, until it was resuscitated in 
modern times. 

This species of poem was unknown iti English nuulieval litera- 
ture and was only introduced into Great Britain in the last 
cjuarter of the iqth century The earliest eliant royal in ICnglish 
was that published by Edmund Gosse in 1877 ; it is here 
given to exemplify the structure and rhyme-arrangement of the 
form : — 

'J'he I'kaisjc ok Dionysus 
“Behold, above the mountains Ibere is light, 

A streak ol gold, a hue ot gathering tire, 

And till* dim Ea.*^t hath suddenly grown bright 
With pal(‘ aerial flame, that drives up higluT 
Tlic lurid mists which all the night long were 
Breasting the dark ravines and coverts bait! ; 

Behold, behold ! the granite gates imclO’^e, 

And down the vales a Iviic people Hows, 

Who dance to music, and in dancing fhiuj 
Their frantic robes to every wind tluit blows. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

Nearer they press, luid nearer still in .sight, 

Still daiicuig blithely in a seemly cluiii ; 

Tossing on high the symbol ot their rite, 

The rone-tipp’d thyrsus of a god's desire ; 

Nearer they come, tall damsels Hushed and fair, 

With ivy circling their abundant hair, 

Onward, with ev'en pace, in statelv rows, 

With eye that flashes, aiul with cheek that glows. 

And all the while their tribute-songs they bring, 

Ami newer glories of the past disclo.se 
And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

The pure hixurinnre of their limbs is white. 

And flashes clearer as they draw the nigher. 

Bathed in an air of infinite delight, 

Smooth without wound of thorn, or fleck of mire, 

Borne up by song a.s by a trumpet’s blare, 

I-eading the van to conquest, on they fare, 

Fearless and hold, whoever comes or goes. 

These shining cohorts of Bacchantes close, 

Siioiitmg and shouting till the niountdins ring. 

And forests grim forget their ancient woes, 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

And youths there arc for wliom full many a night 
Brought dreams of bliss, vague dreams tliat haunt and tire, 
Who rose in their own ecstasy bedigbt, 

And wandered forth through many a scourging briar, 

And waited shivering in the icy air. 

And wrapped the leopard-skin about them there, 

Knowing for all the bitter air that froze. 

The time must come, that every poet knows. 

When he shall rise and feel himsen a king, 

And follow, follow where the ivy grows. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 
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But oh I within tlio heart of this great flight. 

Whose ivory arms liolcl up the golden lyre ? 

Wluil form is this of more than mortal height ? 

What matchless boatity, what inspired ire ? 

The brinrlled panthers know the jirize they bear. 

And harmonize their steps with tender care ; 

Bent to the niurniug, like a living rose. 

The immortal st>l('udoiu- of his tace he sliows ; 

And, where lie glances, leaf and flower and wing 
'IVcmble with rapture, stirretl in their repose. 

And deathless praises to the Vine^’God sing. 

llnvoi. 

Prince of the flute and ivy. all thy foes 
R(*rord the bounty that thy graec iK'stowH, 

But we, thy servants, to thy glory cling, 

And with no (rigid lips our songs comjiosi‘, 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing.** 

In the middle ages the duint royal was largely used for the 
praise of the Virgin Mary. Eustache Deschamps (j340'*i4io) 
distinguishes these Marian chants royaux, which were called 
“ serventois,’* by tlie absence of an envoi. These poems are first 
mentioned by Rutebeuf, a trouvere of the 13th century. The 
chant royal is practically unknown outside French and English 
literature. (E. (i.) 

CHANTRY (Fr. chanterie, from chanter, to sing ; Med. J^at. can- 
tuaria), a small chapel built out from a cliurrii, endowed in pre- 
Kefomiation times for the express purpose of maintaining priests 
for the chanting of masses for Uie soul of the founderorof some one^ 
named by him. It generally contained the tomb of the founder, 
and, as the ofticiator or mass-priest was otten unconnected with 
the parochial c'lcrgy, ha<l an entrani'e from the outside. 'J'he 
word piissed through gradations of meaning. Jls first sense was 
singing or chanting. Then it meant the endowment funds, next 
the priests, and then the church or chapel itself. 

GHANUTE, a city of Neosho county, Kansas, U.S.A., i m. 
from the Neosho river, and afiout 120 ni. S.S.VV, of Kansas city. 
Pop. (i8c)o) 2826 ; (igoo) 4208, of whom 210 were foreign-born 
and 17 1 were negroes ; (i()05, state census) 9074. It is served 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa P'e and the Missouri, Kansas 
& 'I’exas railways, the former having large repair shops. I'he 
city is in the. Kansas-Oklahoma oil and gas field, and is 
surrounded by a fine farming and dairying region, in which 
special attention is given to tlie raising of small fruit ; oil, gas, 
cement rock and brick shale arc found in the vicinity. Among 
the city's manufactures are refined oil, Portland cement, vitrified 
brick and tile, glass, asphalt, ice, cigars, drilling machinery, and 
flour. The municipality owns and operates the waterworks, 
a natural gas plant, and an electric lighting plant. Four towns 
— Now (Chicago, 'I'ioga, Chicago Junction and Alliance— were 
started here about the same time (1870). In 1872 they were 
consolidated, and the present name was adopted in honour of 
Octave ("hanute (b. 1832), the civil engineer and aeronautist 
(see Flight and Flying), then the engineer of the Lawrence, 
Leavenworth & Galveston railway (now pari of the Atchison 
system). Chanute was incorporated as a city of the third class 
in 1873, and its charter was revised in 1888. Natural gas and 
oil were found here in 1899, and Chanute became one of the 
leaders of the Kansas independent refineries in their contest 
with the Standard Oil Company. 

CHANZY, ANTOINE EUGilNE ALFRED (1823-1883), French 
general, was born at Kouart (Ardennes) on the i8th of March 
1823. The son of a cavalry officer, he was educated at the naval 
school at Brest, but enlisted in the artillery, and, .subseqoentjy 
passing through St Cyr, was commissioned in the Zouaves in 
1843. He saw a good deal of fighting in Algeria, and was pro- 
moted lieutenant in 1848, and captain in 1851. He became 
chef de batailltm in 1856, and served in the Lombardy campaign 
of 1859, being present at Magenta and Solferino. He took part 
in the Syrian campaign of 1860-61 as a lieutenant-colonel ; and 
as colonel commanded the 48th regiment at Rome in 1864. 
He returned to Algeria as general of brigade, assisted to quell 
the Arab insurrection, and commanded the subdivisions of Bel 
Abbes and Tlem^en in 1868. Although he had acquired a good 
professional reputation, he was in bad odour at the war office 
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on account of suspected contributions to the press, and at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War he was curtly refused a 
brigade command. After the revolution, however, the govern- 
ment of national defence called him from Algeria, made him 
a general of division, and gave him command of the XVI. corjjs 
of the army of the l.oire. (For the operations of the Orleans 
campaign which followed, .see Franco-German War.) The 
Loire army won the greate.st succe.ss of the French during the 
whole war at Coulmiers, and followed this up wdth another 
victorious action at Patay ; in both engagements General 
Chanzy’s corps took the most brilliant part. After the second 
battle of Orleans and the separation of the two wings of the 
French army, Chanzy w'as appointed to command that in the 
wTst, designated the .second army of the Loire. His enemies, 
the grand duke of Mecklenburg, Prince TYederick Charles, and 
(ieneral von der lann, all regarded Chanzy us their most for- 
midable opponent. He displayed conspicuous moral courage 
and constancy, not less than technical skill, in the fighting from 
Beaugeni y to the Loire, in hLs retreat to Le Mans, and in 
retiring to Laval behind the Mayenne. As Gambetta was 
the soul, Chanzy was the strong right arm of French resistance 
to the invader. He was made a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and was elected to the National Assembly. At the 
outbreak of the ('ommune, C'hanzy, then at Paris, fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, by whom he was forced to give his 
parole not to serv'e against them. It was said that he w'ould 
otherwise have been appointee I instead of MacMahon to command 
tlie army of Versailles. A ransom of £40,000 was also paid by 
the government for him. In 1872 he became a member of the 
committee of defence and commander ol the VJI. army corps, 
and in 1873 was appointed governor of Algeria, where he re- 
mained for six years. In 1875 he was elected a life senator, in 
1878 received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 
1879, without his consent, was nominated for the presidency of 
the republic, receiving a third of the total votes. For two years 
he was ambassador at St Petersburg, during which time he 
received many tokens of respect, not only from the Russians, 
but also from the German emperor, William 1 ., and Prince 
Bi.smai'ck. He died suddenly, while commanding the VI, army 
corps (stationed nearest to the (ierman frontier), at Ch&lons-sur- 
Marne, on the 4th of January 1883, only a few days after Gam- 
betta, and his remains received a state funeral. He was the 
luithor of La Deuxieme Armee de la Loire (1872). Statues of 
General Chanzy have been erected at Nouart and Le Mans. 

CHAOS, in the Hesiodic theogony, the infinite empty space, 
which existed before all things (Theog. 116, 123). It is not, 
however, a mere abstraction, being filled with clouds and dark- 
ne.ss ; from it proceed Erebus and Nyx (Night), whose children 
are Aether (upjier air) and Hemera (Day). In the Orphic 
cosmogony the origin of all goes back to Chronos, the personi- 
fication of time, who produces Aether and Chaos. In the Aristo- 
phanic parody {Birds, 691) the winged Eros in conjunction with 
gloomy Chaos brings forth the race of birds. 'The later Roman 
conception (Ovid, Melam. i. 7) makes Chaos the original 
undigested, amorphous mass, into which the architect of the 
world introduces order and harmony, and from which individual 
forms are created. In the created world (cosmos, order of the 
universe) tlie word has various meanings : — the universe ; 
the space between heaven and earth ; the under-world and its 
ruler. Metaphorically it is used for the immeasurable darkness, 
eternity, and the infinite generally. In modem usage “ chaos 
denotes a state of disorder and confusion. 

CHAPBOOK (from the O. Eng. chap, to buy and sell), the 
comparatively modern name applied by booksellers and biblio- 
philes to the little stitched tracts written for the common people 
and formerly circulated in England, Scotland and the American 
colonies by itinerant dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of 
vulgarized versions of popular stories, such as Tom Thumb, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Mother ShipUm, and Reynard the Fox — 
travels, biographies and religious treatises. Few of the older 
chapbooks exist. Samuel Pepys collected some of the best and 
had them bound into small quarto volumes, which he called 
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Vulgaria ; also four volumes of a smaller size, which he lettered 
Penny Witticisms y Penny Merriments y Penny Compliments and 
Penny Godlinesses, The early chapbooks were the direct 
descendants of the black-letter tracts of Wynkyn de Worde. It 
was in France that the printing-press first began to supply 
reading for the common people. At the end of the 15th century 
there was a large popular literature of farces, tales in verse and 
prose, satires, almanacs, &c., stitched together so as to contain 
a few leaves, and circulated by itinerant booksellers, known as 
colporteurs. Most early English chapbooks are adaptations or 
translations of these French originals, and were introduced into 
JOngland early in the i6th century. The chapbooks of the 17th 
century present us with valuable illustrations of the manners 
of the time ; one of the best known is that containing the story 
of Dick Whittington, Others which had a great vogue are Jack 
the Giant Killer , I.ittle Red Riding Hoody and Mother Shipton. 
Those of the i8th century arc far inferior in every way, both as 
regards the literature and the printing ; and unfortunately it 
is these which form the bulk of what is now known to us in 
collections as chapbooks. They have never exercised any great 
influence in England nor received much attention, owing no 
doubt to their poor literary character. In France, on the other 
hand, their French equivalents have been the object of close and 
systematic study, and L'Histoire des Iwres populaires ou de la 
littSrature du col portage by ('harles Nisard (1854) goes deeply into 
the subject. Amongst ICnglish books may be mentioned Notices 
of Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks y by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1849); Chapbooks of the iSth Century, by John Ashton (1882), 
and some reprints by the Villon Society in 1885. The word “chap- 
book ” has not been noticed earlier than 1824, when Dibdin, the 
celebrated bibliographer, described a work as being “ a chapbook, 
printed in rather a neat black-letter.” 

CHAPE (from the Fr. chape, a hood, cope or sheath), a cover 
or metal plate, such as the cap upon the needle in the compass, 
also the transverse guard of a sword which protects the hand. 
From the original meaning comes the use of the word as a support 
or catch to attach one thing to another, as the hook on a belt 
to which the sword is fastened. The word is also used for the tip 
of a fox’s brush. 

CHAPEL, a place of religious worship,^ a name properly applied 
to that of a Christican religious body, but sometimes to any small 
temple of pagan worship (Eat, sacellum). The word is deri^'ed 
through the O. Fr. chapele, modern chapelle, from the Late Ltit. 
capelle or cappella, diminutive of cap pa, a cape, jiarticularly that 
of a monk. This word was transferred to any .sanctuary con- 
taining relics, in the early history of the Frankish Church, 
because the cloak of St Martin, cap pa brevior Sancti Martini, 
one of the most sacred relics of the Frankish kings, was carrierl 
in a sanctuary or shrine wherever the king went, and oaths were 
taken on it (see du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Capella). Such a 
sanctuary w^as served by a priest, w^ho was hence called capellanus, 
from which is derived the Fmglish “ chaplain ” The strict 

application of the word to a sanctuary containing relics was 
extended to embrace any place of worship other than a church, 
and it was synonymous, therefore, with “ oratory ” {oratorium), 
especially one attached to a palace or to a private dwelling-house. 
The celebrated Sainte Chapelle in Paris, attached to what is now 
the Palais dc Justice, well illustrates the early and proper mean- 
ing of the word. It was built (consecration, 1248) by St Louis 
of France to contain the relic of the Crown of Thorns, ransomed 
by the king from the Venetians, who held it in pawn from the 
Latin emperor of the East, John of Brienne, lately dead. The 
chapel served as the sanctuary of the relic lodged in the 
upper chapel, and the whole building was attached as the place 
of worship to the king’s palace. This, the primary meaning, 
survives in the chapels usually placed in the aisles of cathedrals 
and large chMhes. They were originally built either to contain 
relics of a fjkiflcular saint to whom they were dedicated, or 
the tomb of a particular family. 

* The only othex English sense is that of a printer's workshop, or 

the body of comjKteitors in it. who arc presided over by a “ father 
of the chapel.*^ 


In the Church of England the word is applied to a private 
place of worship, attached either to the palaces of the sovereign, 
“ chapels royal,” or to the residence of a private person, to a 
college, school, prison, workhouse, &c. Further, the word has 
particular legal applications, though in each case the building 
might be and often is styled a church. These are places of 
worship supplementary to a parish church, and may be either 
“ chapels of case,” to ease or relieve the mother-church and serv^e 
those parishioners who may live far away, “ parochial chapels,” 
the ** churches ” of ancient divisions of a very large and widely 
scattered parish, or “ district chapels,” those of a district of a 
parish divided under the various church building acts. A “ free 
chapel ” is one founded by the king and by his authority, and 
visited by him and not by the bishop. A “ proprietary chapel ” 
is one that belongs to a private person. They are anomalies 
to the English ecclesiastical law, have no parish rights, and can 
be converted to other than religious purposes, but a clergyman 
may be licensed to perform duty in such a place of worship. 1 n 
the early and middle part of the TQth century such proprietary 
chapels were common, but they have practically ceased to exist. 
“ Chapel ” was early and still is in F'ngland the general name of 
places of worship other than those of the established Church, 
but the application of “ church ” to all places of worship without 
distinction of sect is be(!oming more and more common. The 
word “ chapel ” was in this restricted sense first applied to places 
of worship belonging to the Roman Church in Fmgland, and was 
thus restricted to those attached to foreign embassies, or to those 
of the consorts of Charles I. and IE and James IE, who were 
members of that church. The word is still frequently the general 
term for Roman Catholic churches in Great Britain and always 
so in Ireland. The use of “ chapel ” as a common term for all 
Nonconformist places of worsluj) was general through most of the 
19th c<‘ntury, so that “church and chapel ” was the usual phrase 
to mark the distinction between members of the established 
Church and those of Nonconformist bodies. Here the widened 
use of “church” noticed above has been especially marked. 
Most of the recent buildings for worship erected by Noncon- 
formist bodies will be found to be styled Wesleyan, Congrega- 
tional, ^t'c., churches. It would appear that while the word 
“chapel” was not infrequent in the early history of Noncon- 
formity, “ meeting-house ” was the more usual term. 

From the architectural point of view the addition of chapels 
to a cathedral or large church assumes some historical importance 
in consequence of the changes it involved in the plan. It was 
the introduction of the apsidal chapels in the churches of France 
which eventually led to the chevei or cluster of eastern chapels 
in many of the great cathedrals, and also sometimes to the 
extension of the transept so as to iiKlude additional apsidal 
chapels on the east side. In France, and to a certain extent in 
Italy, the multiplication of chapels led to their being placed on 
the north and south side of the aisles, and in some cases, as at 
Albi in France, to the supprc.ssion of the aisles and the instalment 
of the chapels in their place. The chapels of the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge are sometimes of large dimensions and 
architecturally of great importance, that of C'hrist Church bfdng 
actually the cathedral of Oxford; among others may be mentioned 
the chapel of Merton College, and the new chapel of Exeter 
College, both in Oxford, and the chapel of King’s College, 
('ambridge, which is roofed over with perhaps the finest fan-vault 
in England. (See Vault, Plate II. fig. 19.) 

CHAPELAIN, JEAN (1595-1674), French poet and man of 
letters, the son of a notary, was bom in Paris on the 4th of 
December 1595. His father destined him for his own profession ; 
but his mother, who had known Ronsard, had determined 
otherwise. At an early age Chapelain began to qualify himself 
for literature, learning, under Nicolas Bourbon, Greek and Latin, 
and teaching himself Italian and Spanish. Having finished his 
studies, he was engaged for a while in teaching Spanish to a 
young nobleman. He was then appointed tutor to tiie two sons 
of a M. de la Trousse, grand provost of France. Attached for 
the next seventeen years to the family of this gentleman, the 
administration of whose fortune was wholly in his hands, he 
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seems to have published nothing during this period, yet to have 
acquired a great reputation as a probability. His first work 
given to the public was a preface for the Adone of Marini, who 
printed and published that notorious poem at Paris. This was 
followed by an excellent translation of Mateo Aleman’s novel, 
Guzman de Alfaracke, and by four extremely indifferent odes, 
one of them addressed to Richelieu. The credit of introducing 
the law of the dramatic unities into French literature has been 
claimed for many writers, and especially for the Abb6 d’ Aubignac, 
whose Pratique du theatre appeared in 1657. 'Phe theory had 
of course been enunciated in the Art foetique of J. C. Scaliger 
in 1561, and subsequently by other writers, but there is no doubt 
that it was the action of Cliapelain that transferred it from the 
region of theory to that of actual practice. In a conversation 
with Richelieu in al)out 1632, reported by the abbe d’Olivet, 
Chapelain maintained that it was indispensable to maintain the 
unities of time, place and action, and it is explicitly stated that 
the doctrine was new to the cardinal and to the poets who were 
in his pay. French classical drama thus owes the riveting of its 
fetters to Chapelain. Rewarded with a pension of a thousand 
crowns, and from the first an active member of the newly- 
constituted Academy, Chapelain drew up the plan of the grammar 
and dictionary the compilation of which was to be a principal 
function of the young institution, and at Richelieu’s command 
drew up the Sentiments de V A cadhnie sur le Cid. In 1656 he 
published, in a magnificent form, the first twelve cantos of his 
celebrated epic La Pucelle^^ on which he liad been engaged during 
twenty years. Six editions of the poem were disposed of in 
eighteen months. But this was the end of the poetic reputation 
of Chapelain, “ the legist of Parnassus.” J.atcr the slashing 
satire of Boilcau (in this case fairly master of his subject) did 
its work, and Chapelain Le plus grand poke Francois qu'ait 
jamais etc et du plus solide jugement," as he is called in Colbert’s 
list) took his place among the failures of modern art, 

Chapelain’s reputation as a critic survived this catastrophe, 
and in 1663 he was employed by Colbert to draw up an account 
of contemporary men of letters, destined to guide the king in 
his distribution of pensions. Jn this pamphlet, as in his lettep, 
he shows to far greater advantage than in his unfortunate efjic. 
His prose is incomparably better than his verse ; his criticisms 
are remarkable for their justice and generosity ; his erudition 
and kindliness of heart are everywhere apparent; the royal 
attention is directed alike towards the author’s firmest friends 
and bitterest enemies. To him young Racine was indebted 
not only for kindly and seasonable counsel, but also for that 
pension of six hundred livres which was .so useful to him. The 
catholicity of his taste is shown h)^ his De la lecture des vieux 
romans (pr. 1870), in which he praises the chansons de geste, 
forgotten by his generation. Chapelain refused many honours, 
and his disinterestedness in this and other cases makes it necessary 
to receive with caution the stories of Menage and Tallemant des 
R6aux, who assert that he was in his old age a miser, and that 
a considerable fortune was found hoarded in his apartments 
when he died on the 22nd of February 1674. 

There is a very favourable estimate of Cliapelain’s merits as a 
critic in George Saintsbury’s History of Criticism, ii. 256-261. 
An analysis of La Pucclle is given in pp. 23-79 of Robert Southey's 
Joan of Arc. See also Les LeMres de Jean Chapelain {ed. P. Tanuzey 
de Larroque, 1880-1882) ; Lettres inddites . . . d P. D. Huet (1658 - 
1673, ed. by I-. G. Pellissier, i8{)4) ; Julien Duchesne, Les Podmes 
^piques du XV TP sUcle (1870) ; the ab‘b6 A. Fabre, Les Ennemis de 
Chapelain (1888), Chapelain et nos deux premises Acadhnies {1890) ; 
and A. Muehlan, Jean Chapelain (1893). 

OHAPEL-BN-LE-FRITH, a market town in the High Peak 
parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 20 m. S.E. of 
Manchester, on the London & North-Western and Midland 
railways. Pop. (1901) 4626. It lies in an upland valley of the 
Peak district, the hills of which rise above 1200 ft. in its im- 
mediate vicinity. There are paper-works and ironworks, and 

» The last twelve cantos of /-a Pucelle were edited (1882) from the 
MS with corrections and a preface in the author's autograph, in the 
Bibliothdque Naiionale, by H. Herluison. Another edition, by E, de 
Mol^nes (2 vols.), was published in 1892. 
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brewing is carried on. The foundation of the church of St 
Thomas of Canterbury is attributed to the foresters of the royal 
forest or frith of the Peak early in the 13th century ; and from 
this the town took name. After the defeat of the Scottish forces 
at Preston by Cromwell in 1648, it is said that 1500 prisoners 
were confined in the church at Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

CHAPEL HILL, a town of Orange county, North Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 28 m. N.W. of Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 1017 ; (1900) 
1099. It is served by a branch of the Southern railway, connect- 
ing at University, 10 m. distant, with the Greensboro & Goldsboro 
division. The town is best known as the. seat of the University 
of North Carolina (see North Carolina), whose campus contains 
48 acres. There are cotton and knitting mills and lumber interests 
of some importance. Chapel Hill was settled late in the i8th 
century, and was first incorporated in 1851. 

CHAPELLE ARDENTE (Fr. “ burning chapel ”), the chapel 
or room in which the corpse of a sovereign or other exalted 
personage lies in state pending the funeral service. The name is 
in allusion to the many candles which are lighted round the 
catafalque. This custom is first chronicled as occurring at the 
obsequies of Dagobert I. (602-638). 

CHAPERON, originally a cap or hood (Fr. chape) worn by 
nobles and knights of the Garter in full dress, and after the i6th 
century by middle-aged ladies. The modern use of the word is 
of a married or elderly lady (cf. “ duenna ”) escorting or protect- 
ing a young and unmarried girl in public places and in society. 

CHAPLAIN, strictly one who conducts service in a chapel 
(q.v.)j i.e. a priest or minister without parochial charge who is 
attached for special duties to a sovereign or his representatives 
(ambassadors, judges, ike.), to bishops, to the establishments of 
nobles, &c., to institutions (e.g. parliament, congress, colleges, 
schools, workhouses, cemeteries), or to the army and the navy. 
In .some cases a parish priest is also appointed to a chaplaincy, 
but in so far as he is a chaplain he has no parochial duties. Thus 
a bishop of the English Church appoints examining chaplains 
who conduct the examination of candidates for holy orders ; 
such officials generally hold ordinary benefices also. The British 
sovereign has 36 “ Chaplains in Ordinary,” who perform service 
at St James’s in rotation, as well as “Honorary Chaplains” 
and “ Chaplains of the Household.” There are also royal chap- 
lains in Scotland and Ireland, 'i'he Scottish chaplains in ordinary 
arc on the same basis as those in England, but the Irish chaplains 
are attached to the household of the lord-lieutenant. The Indian 
civil service appoints a number of clergymen of the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland. These clergymen are 
known as Chaplains, and are subject to the same conditions as 
other civil servants, being eligible for a retiring pension after 23 
years of service. Chaplains are also appointed under the foreign 
office to embassies, legations, consulates, &c. 

Workhouse chaplains are appointed by overseers and guardians 
on the direction of the Local Government Board, to which alone 
such chaplains are responsible. Prison chaplains are appointed 
by the home secretary. 

In the British army there are two kinds of chaplains, permanent 
and occasional . The former, described as Chaplains to the Forces, 
hold commissions, serving throughout the empire except in 
India : they include a Chaplain-General who ranks as a major- 
general, and four classes of subordinate chaplains who rank 
respectively as colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors and captains. 
There are about 100 in all. Special chaplains (Acting Chaplains 
for Temporary Service) may be appointed by a secretary of stete 
under the Army Chaplains Act of 1868 to perform religious 
service for the army in particular districts. The permanent 
chaplains may be Church of England, Roman Catholic, or 
Presbyterian ; Wesley ans (if they prefer not to accept com- 
missions) may be appointed Acting Chaplains. The Church of 
England chaplains report to the chaplain-general, while other 
chaplains report to the War Office direct. In the navy, chaplains 
are likewise appointed but do not hold official rank. They must 
have a special ecclesiastical licence from the archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1909 a Chaplains’ Department of the Territorial 
Force was formed ; there is no denominational restriction. 
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In the armies and navies of all Christian countries chaplains 
are officially appointed, with the single exception of France, 
where tlic office was abolished on the separation of (!hurrh and 
State, In the army of the United States of Americji chaplains 
are originally appointed by the president, and subsequently are 
under the authority of the secretary of war, who receives recom- 
mendaiions as regards transfer from department commanders. 
By act of Congress, approved in April IQ04, the establishment of 
chaplains was fixed at 57 (15 with the rank of major), 12 for the 
artillery corps and i each for the cavalry^ and infantry regiments. 
There is no distinction of sect. In the U.S. navy the chaplains 
are 24 in number, ol whom 13 rank as lieutenants, 7 as com- 
manders, 4 as captains. 

In the armies of Roman Catholic count-ies there are elaborate 
regulations. Where the chaplains are numerous a chaplain- 
major is generally appointed, but in the absence of special sanction 
from the pope such officer has no spiritual jurisdiction. Moreover, 
chaplains must bo apjiroved by the ordinary of the locality. In 
Austria there are Roman ('atholic, Creek Church, Jewish and 
Malionuneclan chaplains. The Roman Catholic chaplains arc 
classed as parisli pri<' Us, curates and assistants, and are subject 
to an army Vic tr Aj)ostolic. In war, at an army headquarters 
there arc a “ lield-raldii,” a “ niilitarv imam,” an evangelical 
minister, as well as the Roman Calhulic hierarchy. By a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda (May 15, iyo6), the 
archbishop of Westminster is tlie ecclesiastical superior of all 
commissioned Roman Catholic chaplains in the British army and 
navy, and he is empowered to negotiate with the civil authorities 
concerning appointments. 

In Germany, owing to the fact that there are different religions 
in the different states, there is ntj uniform system. In Prussia 
there arc two Fcldprobstc (who are directly under the war 
minister), one Lutheran, one Roman Catholic. The latter is a 
titular bi.shop, and has sole spiritual authority over soldiers. 
There are also army corps and divisional chaplains of both 
faiths. Bavaria and Saxony, both Roman Catholic stales, have 
no special spiritual hierarchy ; in Bavaria, the archbishop of 
Munich and Freysing is (*x ofjicio bishop of the army. 

The origin of the office of cal^ellanus or capl^'lLanus in the 
medieval church is generally traced (see du Cange, Gloss, rued, 
et infirn, Latin.) to the appointment of persons to watch over 
the sacred cloak (aippa or capclla) of St Martin of Tours, which 
was preserved us a relic by the French monarchs. Jn time of war 
this cloak was carried with the army in the field, and was kept 
in a tent which itself came to be known as a rappeUa or capdla. 
It is also suggested that the capdla was simply the tent or canopy 
which the French kings erected over the altar in the field for the 
worship of the soldiers. However this may lx*, the name capel- 
lantfs w'as generally applied to those who were in charge of sacred 
relics : such officials were also kntiwn as cuslodes, wartyrarii, 
cubicularii. Thus we I’lear of a cusios palatinae capellae who was 
in charge of the palace chapel relics, and guarded them in the 
field ; tfie cliief of these custmhs was sometimes called the archi- 
capdlanus. From the care of sacred relics preserved in royal 
chapels, &:c. {sacdla or capellae), the office of capellanus naturally 
extended its scope until it covered practiadly that of the modern 
court chaplain, and was officially recognized by the Church. 
These clerics became the confessors in royal and noble houses, 
and were generally chosen from among bishops and other high 
dignitaries. The arch-chaplain not only received jurisdiction 
within the royal household, but represented the authority of the 
monarch in religious matters, and also acquired more general 
powers. In France the arch-chaplain was grand-almoner, and 
bath in France and in the Holy Roman Empire was also high 
chancellor of the realm. The office was abolished in France at the 
Revolution in T78Q, revived by Pius IX. in 1857, and again 
abolished on the fall of the Second Empire. 

The Roman Catholic Church also recognizes a class of beneficed 
chaplains, supported out of “ pious foundations ” for the specific 
duty of saying, oimrranging for, certain masses, or taking part in 
certain services. chaplains ere classified as follows : — 

Ecclesiastical, if thaaBBimdation has been recognized officially 


as a benefice ; Lay, if this recognition has not been obtained ; 
Mercenary, if the person who has been entrusted with the duty 
of performing or procuring the desired celebration is a layman 
(such persons also are sometimes called “ Lay C haplains ”) ; 
CoUairiK, if it is provided that a bishop shall collate or confer the 
right to act upon the accepted candidate, who otherwfse could 
not be recognized as an ecclesiastical chaplain. There are 
elaborate regulations governing the appointment and conduct 
of these chaplains. 

Other classes of chaplains are: — (i) Parochial or Auxiliary 
Chaplains, appointed either by a parish priest (under a provi.sioii 
authorized by the Council of Trent) or by a bishop to take over 
cerlaiii specified duties which he is unable to perform; (2) 
Chaplains oj Convents, appointed by a bishop : these must be 
men of mature ^c, should not be regulars unless secular priests 
cannot be obtained, and are not generally to be appointed for 
life; (3) Pontifical Chaplains, some of whom (known as J Vi vale 
Chaplains) assist the pontiff in the celebration of Mass ; others 
atlacluid directly to the pope are honorary private ciiapliiiiis 
who occasionally assist tlie private chaplains, private clerics of 
the cha|.vel, common chaplains and supernumerary chaplains. 
The common chaplains were instituted by Alexander VIL, 
and in 1907 were definitely allowed the title “Monsignorc” by 
Pius X. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY (1841- ), English statesman, second 

son of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, of lilanbney, Jancolnshire, was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Cliurdi, Oxford, and first entered 
parliament in j8(>8 as Conservative member lor Mid-Lincolnshirc. 
He represented this constituency (which under llui Redistribution 
Act 0} 1885 became the Sleaford division) till 1906, when he was 
defeated, but in 1907 returned to the House ul Commons as 
member for Wimbledon at a by-election. In 1876 he married a 
daughter of the 3rd duke of Stitherlund, but Kxst his wife in 
1881. Outside the House of Commons he was a familiar figure 
on the Turf, winning the Derby with Hermit in 18(17 ; and in 
politii's from the first the ‘‘ Squire of Blunkney ” took an ai tive 
interest in agricultural quest i( ns, as a popular and typii'al 
representative of the English “ country gentleman cla.ss. 
Having filled the office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
in Lord Salisbury's short ministry of 1885-1886, he became 
president of the new board of Agriculture in iS8q, with a seat 
in the cabinet, and retained this post till 1892. Jn the Conserva- 
tive cabinet ol 1895-1900 he was president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and was responsilfie lor the Agrii ultural Rates Act 
of 1896; but he was not im luded in the ministry after its 
reconstruct ion in 1900. Mr Chaplin had always been an advocate 
of protectionism, being in this re.spert the most prominent 
inheritor of the views of Lord George BentiiK'k ; and when in 
7903 the TariU' Reform movement began under Mr Chamber- 
lain’s leadership, he gave it his enthusiastic support, becoming a 
member of the Tarill Commission and one of the most strenuous 
advo('Atcs in the country of the new doctrines in opposition 
to free trade. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (? 1559-1634), English poet and 
dramatist, was born near Hitchin. The inscription on the 
portrait which forms the frontispiece of The Whole Works of 
Homer states that he was then (1616) fifty-seven years of age. 
Anthony A Wood (Athen. Oxon. ii. 575) says that about 1574 he 
was sent to the university, “ but whether first to tliis of Oxon, or 
that of Cambridge, is to me unknown ; sure I am that he 
spent some time in Oxon, where he was observed to be most 
excellent in the Latin and Greek tongues, but not in logic or 
philosophy.’^ Chapman’s first extant play, The Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria, was produced in 1596, and two years later Francis 
Meres mentions him in PaLladis Tamia among the “ best for 
tragedie ” and the “ best for comedie.” Of his life between 
leaving the university and settling in London there is no account. 
It has been suggested, from the detailed knowledge displayed 
in The Shadow of Night of an incident in Sir Francis VtTe'.s 
campaign, that he saw service in the JMetherlands. There are 
frequent entries with regard to Chapman in Henslowe’s diary for 
the years 1598-1599, but his dramatic activity slackened during 
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the following years, when his attention was chiefly occupied by his 
Homer. In 1604 he was imprisoned with John Mars ton for his 
shore in Eastward Ho, in which offence was given to the Scottish 
party at court. Ben Jonson voluntarily joined the two, who 
were soon released. Chapman seems to have enjoyed favour 
at court, where he had a patron in Prince Henry, but in 1605 
Jonson and he were for a short time in prison again for “ a play.” 
Beaumont, the French ambassador in London, in a despatch of 
tlic 5th of April 160S, writes that he had obtained Uie prohibition 
of a performance of Biran in which the queen of France was 
represented as giving Mademoiselle de Vemeuil a box on the 
ears. He adds that three of the actors were imprisoned, but that 
the chief culprit, the author, had escaped (Raumer, Briefe aiis 
Parts, J831, ii. 276). Among Chapman’s patrons was Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset, to whom he remained faithful after his 
disgrace. Chapman enjoyed tlie friendship and admiration of 
his great contemporaries. John Webster in the preface to The 
White Deinl praised “ his full and heightened style,” and Ben 
Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden that Fletcher and Chap- 
man “ were Io\’ed of him.” These friendly relations appear to 
have bccti interrupted later, for there is extant in the Ashmole 
MSS. an “ Invective written by Mr (ieorge Chapman against 
Mr Ben Jonson.” Chapman died in the parish of St Giles 
in the Fields, and w^as buried on the 12th of May 1634 in the 
churchyard. A monument to his inemory was erected by Jnigo 
Jones. (M^Bk.) 

Cliapman, his first biographer is careful to let us kii(»w, “ was 
a person of most reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meeting in a poet ” ; he had also certain other 
merits at least as necessary to the exercise of that profession. 
He hud a singular force and solidity of thought, an admirable 
ardour of ambitious devotion to the service of poetr>', a deep and 
burning sense at once of the duty implied and of the dignity 
inherent in his oflicc ; a vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phrase, 
remarkable c\'en in that age of spiritual strength, wealth and 
exaltation of thought and style ; a robust eloquence, touched 
not unfrequently with flashes of fancy, and kindled at times 
into heat of imagination, 'the main fault of his style is one more 
commonly found in the prose than in the verse of his time, — 
a quaint and florid ob.scurity, rigid with elaborate rhetoric and 
tortuous with labyrinthine illustration ; not dark only to the 
rapid reader through closeness and subtlety of thought, like 
Donne, whose miscalled obscurity is so often “ all glorious 
within,” but thick and slab as a witch’s gruel with forced and 
barbarous eccentricities of articulation. As his language in the 
higher forms of comedy is alway.s pure and clear, and sometimes 
exquisite in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the 
stiffness and density of his more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the dignity 
proper to a moral and philosophic poet. Nevertheless, many of 
the gnomic passages in his tragedies and allegoric poems are of 
singular weight and beauty ; the best of these, indeed, would not 
discredit the fame of the very greatest poets for sublimity of 
equal thought and expression : witness the lines chosen by 
Shelley as the motto for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as 
the motto for his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chapman’s 
Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of Coleridge 
and of Lamb ; it is written at a pitch of strenuous and laborious 
exaltation, w^hich never flags or breaks down, but never flies 
with the ease and smoothness of an eagle native to Homeric 
air. From his occasional p(jems an expert and careful hand 
might easily gather a noble anthology of excerpts, chiefly 
gnomic or meditative, allegoric or descriptive. The most 
notable examples of his tragic work are comprised in the series 
of plays taken, and adapted sometimes with singular licence, 
from the records of such part of French history as lies between 
the reign of Francis I. and the reign of Henry I V., ranging in date 
of subject from the trial and death of Admiral Chabot to the 
treason and execution of Marshal Biron. The two plays bearing 
as epigraph the name of that famous soldier and conspirator are 
a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid verse, with scarcely 


a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. The one play of Chapman’s 
whose popularity on the stage survived the Restoration is 
Bussy d'Amhois (d’Amboise), — tragedy not lacking in violence 
of action or emotion, and abounding even more in sweet and sub- 
lime interludes than in crabbed and bombastic passages. His 
rarest jewels of thought and verse detachable from the context 
lie embedded in the tragedy of Caesar and Pompey, whence the 
finest of them were first extracted by the unerring and unequalled 
critical genius of Charles Lamb. In most of liis tragedies the 
lofty and labouring spirit of Chapman may be said rather to 
shine fitfull)' through parts than steadily to por\ ado the whole ; 
they show nobly altogether as they stand, but even better by 
help of excerpts and selections. But the excellence of his best 
comedies can only be appreciated by a student who reads them 
fairly and fearlessly through, and, having made some small 
deductions on the score of occasional pedantry aiid occasional 
indecency, finds in All Fools, Monsieur d*Olive, 7 'he Gentleman 
Usher, and The Widow's Tears a wealth and vigour of humorous 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of lyimantie poetry, which 
may atone alike for these passing blemishes and for the lack of 
such clear-cut perfection of character and such dramatic pro- 
gression of interest as we find only in the yet higher poets of the 
English heroic age. 

So much it may suffice to sa}' of ('hapman as an original 
poet, one wlio held of no man and acknowdedged no master, but 
from the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the death of Jonson held 
on Ills own hard and haughty w^ay of austere and sublime ambi- 
tion, not without Idndly and graceful inclination of liis high 
grey head to salute such younger and still nobler compeers as 
Jonson and Fletcher. With Shakespeare we should never have 
gunss(;d that he had come at all in contact, had not the keen 
intelligence of William Minto dixined or rather discerned him 
to be the rival poet referred to in Sliakespearc’s sonnets with a 
grave note of passionate satire, hitherto as enigmatic as almost 
all questions connected with those dixdne and dangerous poems. 
This conjecture Professor Minto fortified by such apt collocation 
^icl confrontation of passages that we may now reasonably accept 
it as an ascertained and memorable fact. 

The objections w^hich a just and adequate judgment may 
bring against Chapman’s master-work, his translation of Homer, 
may be summed up in three epithets : it is romantic, laborious, 
Elizal>ethan. I'he qualities implied by these epithets are the 
reverse of those which should distinguish a translator of Homer ; 
but setting this apart, and considering the poems as in the main 
original works, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the 
submerged foundations of Greek verse, no praise can be too 
warm or high for the power, the freshness, the indefatigable 
strength and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted 
work, and secure for all time that shall take cognizance of English 
poetry an honoured place in its highest annals for the memory 
of Chapman. (A. C. S.) 

Chapman’s works include : — SKtd vvkt6s ; The Shadow of Night : 
Containing two l\wlicall Hymnes . . . (1594), the second of which 
deals with Sir Francis Vere s caiu])aigii in the Netherlands ; Ovid's 
Banquet of Seme. A Coronet for his Mistrcsse Philosophic ; and 
His Amorous Zodiacke with a translation of a Latine coppie, written 
by a Fryer, Anno Dom. 1400 (1595. 2iid ed. 1^X39), a collection of 
poems frequently quoted from hi Lngland’s Parnassus (lOoo) ; “ De 
Guuiua, carmen ei)icuin," a poem prelixed to Lawrence Keymis's 
A Relation of the second voyage to Guiana (1590) ; Hero and Leander. 
Begun by Christopher Marloe ; and pntshed by George Chapman 
(1598) ; The Blinae hegger of Alexandria, most pleasantly discoursing 
his variable humours . . . (acted 1396, printed 1598), a popular 
comedy ; A Pleasant Comedy eniituled An Humorous dayes Myrth 
(identified by Mr Fleay with the “ Comodey of Umero " noted by 
lleuslowe on the iilh of May 1597 ; prinb'd 1599) ; Al Fooles, A 
Comedy (paid for by Herislowe on the 2nd of July 1 599, its original 
name Ixjing "The World runs on wheels *' ; printed 1603) ; The Gentle- 
man Usher (c. pr. 1606), a comedy; Monsieur d'Oltve (1604, 

pr. i6o(>), one of his most amusing and successful comedies ; East- 
xvard Hoe (1605), written in conjunction with Ben jonson and 
John Marston, an excellent comedy of city life ; Bussy d'Amhois,^ A 

^ Chapman’s source in this piece remains undetermined. It cannot 
be the Hisloria sui temporis of Jacques de Thom, for the 4th volume 
of his work, which relates the story, was not published until 1609 
(see Koeppel, p. 14). 
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Tragedie (1604, pr. 1607, 1608, t6i6, 1641, &c.). the scene of which 
is laid in the court o£ Henry 111 . ; The Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois. 
A Tragedie (pr. 1613, but probably written much earlier) ; The 
Consfttracie, And Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of 
France in two plays (1607 and lOoS ; pr, i('>o8 and 1^25) ; 
May-Day, A witty Comedie (pr. 1611 ; but probably acted as early 
as 1601) ; The widdowes Teares. A Comedie (pr. 1612 ; produced 
perhaps as early as 1005) ; Caesar and Pompey : A Roman Tragedy, 
declaring their warres. Out of whose events is evicted this Proposition . 
Only a just man is a freeman (pr. 1631), wnlten, says Chapman in 
the dedication, " long since," but never staged. 

The Tragedy of Alphonsus limperour of Germany (sec the edition 
by Dr Karl lilyc ; LcipHy, 1867) and Revenge for Honour {i(>54) ^ 
both bear Chapman's name on the lille-pafte, but his authorship has 
been disputed. Tn The Ball (lie. 1632 ; pr. 163(1), a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chabot Admirall of France (lie. 1635 ; pr. i63()) he 
collaborated with James Shirley. The memorable Masque of the two 
Honourable Houses or Inns of Court ; the Middle Temple and Lyn- 
coin's Tune, was p(‘t lornied at court in 1613 in honour of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The Whole H'er/fs of Homer : Prince of Poets. In his Iliads and 
Odysseys , . . appeared in lOio, and about 1624 he added The Crowne 
of all Homers wo%ks Batrachomvomai hia or the Batiaile of Frogs and 
Mise, His Hymns and* Fpigrams, But the whole works had been 
already published by instalmtMils. Seanen Bookes of the Tliades of 
Homer had appeared in 1508, A i hi lies Shield in the .same year, 
books i.-xii. about tooq ; in ibii The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets . . . ; and in 1614 Twenty-four Bookes of Homer's Odisses 
were entered at Stationers’ Hall. In i6og lie acldressed to Prince 
Henry F.nthvmiae Raptus : or the Teates of Peace, and on the death 
of his patron he contribiiti'd An Fpuede, or Funerall Song (1612). 
A paraphrase of Petrarchs .Seven )*enitentiall Psalms (1612), a poem 
in honour of the marriage of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, and 
Frances, the divorced countess of Essex, indiscreetly entitled 
Andromeda Liherata . . . (1614), a translation of The Georgicks of 
Hesiod (1618), Pro Vere Autumni iMihryntae (t() 22), in honour of 
Sir Horatio Vere, A fustifioation of a Strange Action of Nero . . . also 
. . . the pfth Satvre of Juveuall (ibjc)), and Eugenia . . . (1614), 
an elegy on Sir William Russell, complete the list of his separately 
published wtirks. 

Cha])man’s Hcnner was edited in 1837 by the Rev. Richard Hooper ; 
and a rejirint of his dramatic works appeared in T873. Tlic standard 
edition of Cliapnvan is the H’erAs, edited by R. 11 . Shepherd (1874- 
1873), the third volume of which contains an " Essay on the Poetical 
an<l Dramatic works of George Chapman,” by Mr Swinburne, printed 
separately in 1875. The selection of his plays (1803) for the Mermaid 
Series is edited by Mr W. T.. PI lelps. For the sources of the plays 
see Emil Koeppel, " Anellt'u Stiidien zu d(‘n Dramen George Chap- 
man ’.s, Philip Mas,singet's und John Ford's " in Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Sprach und Kulturgeschichic (^’ol. 82, Strassbiirg, 1897). 
The suggestion of W. Minlo (s(‘e Characteristic s of the English Poets, 
1883) that Chapman was the " rival poet ” of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
is amplitied in Mr A. Acheson’s Shakespeare and the Rival Poet (1903). 
Much satire in Chapman’s introduction i.s there applied to Shake- 
speare. For other crit ictsnis of his translat ion of Homer see Matthew 
Arnold, T.erlures cm translating Homer (t86i), and Dr A. Loliff, 
George Chapman's J lias- V her setzimg (Berlin, 1903). (M. Br.) 

CHAPMAN (from O. Eng, ceap^ and Mid. Eng. cheap, to barter, 
cf. “ Cheapside ” in London, and Ger. Kauffmanti), one who buys 
or sells, a trader or dealer, especially an itinerant pedlar. The 
word “ chap,” now a slang term, meant originally a customer, 

CHAPONE, HESTER (1727-1801), English essayist, daughter 
of Thomas Mulso, a country gentleman, was born at Iwywcll, 
Northamptonshire, on the 27th of October 1727. She was a 
precocious child, and at the age of nine wrote a romance 
entitled The hnves of A morel and Melissa, Hecky Mulso, 
as she was familiarly called, developed a beautiful voice, which 
earned her the name of “ the linnet.^’ While on a visit to 
Canterbury she made the acquaintance of the learned Mrs 
Elizabeth Carter, and soon one of the admirers of the 

novelist Samuel RichardsoTVv^5^g^^i was one of the little court 
of women who gathered at End, Fulham ; and in Miss 

Susannah Highmore’s sketch (#%hc novelist reading Sir Charles 
Gfandison to his friends MiSs^ M 61 so is the central figure. She 
corresponded with Richardson “ filial obedience ” in letters 
as long as his own, signing herselfr his “ ever obliged and affec- 
tionate child.” She admired, hotvever, with discrimination, 
and in the words of her biographer {Posthumous Works, 1807, 
p. 9) “ her letters show with what dignity, tempered with proper 
humility, she could maintain her own well-grounded opinion.” 
In 1760 Miss Mulso, with her father’s reluctant consent, married 

' This play appears to have been issued in 1653 with the title 
The Parraeide, or Rettenge for Honour as the work of I lenry Glathome. 
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the attorney, John Chapone, who had been befriended by 
Richardson. Her husband died within a year of her marriage. 
Mrs Chapone remained in London visiting various friends. 
She had already made small contributions to various periodicals 
when she published, in 1772, her best-known work, Letters on 
the Imprmfement of the Mind. This book brought her numerous 
requests from distii^uished persons to undertake the education 
of their children. She died on the 25th of December 1801. 

Sec The Posthumous Works of Mrs Chapone, containing her cc^rre- 
spomlence with Mr Richardson ; a series of letters to Mrs Elizabeth 
Carter . . . together with an account of her life and character drawn 
up by her own family (1807). 

CHAPPE, CLAUDE (1763-1805), French engineer, was born 
at Brulon (Sarthc) in 1763. He was the inventor of an optical 
telegraph which was widely used in France until it was super- 
seded by the electric telegraph. His device consisted of an 
upright post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bar, 
while at the ends of the latter two smaller arms moved on pivots, 
'I'lic position of these bars represented words or letters ; and by 
means of machines placed at intervals such that each was 
distinctly visible from the next, mcs.sagcs could be conveyed 
through 50 leagues in a quarter of an hour. The machine w'as 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly in 1792, and in the follow- 
ing year Chappe was appointed ingenieurAelegraphe ; but the 
originality of his invention was so much questioned that he 
w’a.s .seized witli melancholia and (it is .said) committed suicide 
at Paris in 1805. 

His elder brother, Ignaee Urbain jean Chappe (1760-1829), 
took part in the invention of the telegraph, and with a younger 
brother, Pierre Fran9ois, from 1805 to 1823 was administrator 
of the telegraphs, a post which was also held by two other 
brothers, Rene and Abraham, from 1823 to 1830. Ignaee was 
the author of a Hisioirc de la telegraphic (1824). An uncle, Jean 
Chappe d’Autoroche (1728-1769), w'as an astronomer who 
observed two transits of Venus, one in Siberia in 1761, and the 
other in 1769 in California, where he died. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-1888), English writer on music, 
a member of the London musical firm of (ihappell A’ Co. , was bom 
on the 20th of November 1809, eldest son of Samuel Chappell (d. 
1834), who founded the business, \^'illiam Chappell is part.icu- 
larly noteworthy for his starting the Musical Antiquarian 
Society in 1840, and his publication of the standard work Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (1855-1859) — an expansion of a collec- 
tion of “national English airs” made by him in 1838-1840. 
The modern revival of interest in English folk-songs owes much 
to this work, which has since been re-edited by Professor H. K. 
Wooldridge (1893). W. Chappell died on the 20th of August 
1888. His brother, Thomas Patey Chappell (d. 1902), meanwhile 
had largely extended the publishing business, and had started 
(1859) the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts at St James’s 
Hall, which were successfully managed by a younger brother, 
S. Arthur Chappell, till they came to an end towards the close 
of the century. 

CHAPRA, or Chupra, a town of British India, the adminis- 
trative headquarters of Saran district in Bengal, near the left 
bank of the river Gogra, just above its confluence with the 
Ganges ; with a railway station on the Bengal A North-Western 
line towards Oudh. Pop. (1901) 45,901, showing a decrease of 
21 % in the decade. There are a government high school, a 
German Lutheran mission, and a public library endowed by 
a former maharaja of Hatwa. Chapra is the centre of trade in 
indigo and saltpetre, and conducts a large business by water as 
well as by rail. 

CHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE CLAUDE, Comte de Chante- 
Loup (1756-1832), French chemist and statesman, was bom at 
Nogaret, Loz6re, on the 4th of June 1756. The son of an 
apothecary, he studied chemistry at Montpellier, obtaining his 
doctor’s diploma in 1777, when he repaired to Paris. In 1781 
the States of Languedoc founded a chair of chemistry for him 
at the school of medicine in Montpellier, where he taught the 
doctrines of Lavoisier. The capital he acquired by the death 
of a wealthy uncle he employed in the establishment of chemical 
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works for the manufacture of the mineral acids, alum, white-lead, I 
soda and other substances. His labours in the cause of applied 1 
science were at length recognized by the French government, 
which presented him with letters of nobility, and the cordon of 
the order of Saint Michel. During the Revolution a publication 
by Chaptal, entitled Dialogue entre un Montagnard ei un Girondifiy 
caused him to be arrested ; but being speedily set at liberty 
through the intermission of his friends, he undertook, in 1793, 
the management of the saltpetre works at Crenelle. In the 
following year he went to Montpellier, where he remained till 
1797, when he returned to Paris. After the coup d'etat of the i8th 
of Brumaire (November 9, 1 799) he was made a councillor of state j 
by the First Consul, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte as minister 
of the interior, in which capacity he established a chemical 
manufactory near Paris, a school of arts, and a society of indus- i 
tries ; he also reorganized the hospitals, introduced the metrical 
system of weights and measures, and otherwise greatly 
encouraged the arts and sciences. A misunderstanding between 
him and Napoleon (who conferred upon him the title of comte de 
Chanteloup) occasioned Chaptal’s retirement from office in 1804 ; 
but before the end of that year he was again received into favour 
by the emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
l.egion of Honour, and made him treasurer to the conservative 
senate. On Napoleon’s return from Klha, Chaptal was made 
director-general of commerce and manufactures and a minister 
of state. He was obliged after the downfall of the emperor to 
withdraw into private life ; and his name was removed from the 
list of the peers of France until 1819. In 1816, however, he was 
nominated a member of the Academy of Sciences by bouis XVJll. 
Chaptal was especially a popularizer of science, attempting to 
apply to industry and agriculture the discoveries of chemistry. 

I n this way he contributed largely to the development of modem 
industry. He died at Paris on the 30th of July 1832. 

His literary works exhibit both vigour and perspicuity of style ; 
lie wrote, in addition to various articles, especially in the Annates 
de chimie, j^lvmens de (himie (3 vols., 1790; new ed., 1796-T803) ; 
TraiU du salpdtfe et des guudrons (1796) ; Tableau des principatt^t 
seh terreux (1798) ; Fs'iai sur la parferiionnamant des arts chimiques 
ev France (1800) ; Art dc faira, de tiouverner, et de perfectionner les 
vtns (i vol., 1801 ; new ed., 1819) ; Trait 6 ihiioHque et pratique sur 
la culture de la vigne, &C. (2 vols., i8ot ; new ed., t8ti) ; Essai sur 
le hlanchiment (1801); La Chimie appliqude aux arts (4 vols.. t8o6) ; 
Art de la teinture du rnton en rouge (1807) ; Art du teinturier et du 
ddgraisseur (1800) ; De I'industrie frangaise (2 vols., 1819) ; Chimie 
appliquh d V agriculture (2 vols., 1823 ; new ed., 1829). 

CHAPTER (a shortened form of chapiter, a word still used in 
architecture for a capital ; derived from O. Fr. chapitre, Lat. 
capitellum, diminutive of caput, head), a principal division or 
section of a book, and so applied to acts of parliament, as forming 
“ chapters ” or divisions of the legislation of a session of parlia- 
ment. The name “ chapter ” is given to the permanent body 
of the canons of a cathedral or collegiate church, presided over, 
in the English Church, by the dean, and in the Roman communion 
by the provost or the dean, and also to the body of the members 
of a religious order. This may be a “ conventual ” chapter of 
the monks of a particular monastery, “ provincial ” of the 
members of the order in a province, or “ general of the whole 
order. This ecclesiastical use of the word arose from the custom 
of reading a chapter of Scripture, or a head (capitulum) of the 
regula, to the assembled canons or monks. The transference 
from the reading to the assembly itself, and to the members 
constituting it, was easy, through such phrases as convenire 
ad capitulum. The title “ chapter ” is similarly used of the 
assembled body of knights of a military or other order. (See 
also Canon ; Cathedral ; Dean). 

CHAPTER-HOUSE (Lat. capitolium, Ital. capiiolo, Fr. chapitre, 
Ger. Kapiielhaus), the chamber in which the chapter or heads 
of the monastic bodies (see Abbey and Cathedral) assembled 
to transact business. They are of various forms ; some are 
oblong apartments, as Canterbury, Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, 
&c. ; some octagonal, as Salisbury, Westminster, Wells, Lincoln, 
York, &c. That at Lincoln has ten sides, and that at Worcester 
is circular ; most are vaulted internally and polygonal externally, 
and some, as Salisbury, Wells, Lmcoln, Worcester, &c., depend 


on a single slight vaulting shaft for the support of the massive 
vaulting. They are often provided with a vestibule, as at West- 
minster, Lincoln, Salisbup^ and are almost exclusively English. 

CHAPU» formerly an important maritime town of China, in 
the province of Cheh-kiang, 50 m. N.W. of Chen-hai, situated 
in one of the richest and best cultivated districts in the countiy. 
It IS the port of Hang-chow, with which it has good canal com- 
munication, and it was formerly the only Chinese port trading 
with japan. The town has a circuit of about 5 m. exclusive of 
the suburbs that lie along the beach ; and the I’atar quarter is 
separated from the rest by a wall. It was captured and much 
injured by the British force in 1842, but was abandoned im- 
mediately after the engagement. The sea around it has now 
silted up, though in the middle of the 19th century it was 
accessible to the light-draught ships of the British fleet. 

CHAR (Salvelinus), a fish of the family Salmonidae, represented 
in ICuropc, Asia and North America. The best-known and most 
widely distributed species, the one represented in British and 
Irish lakes, is S. alpinus, a graceful and delicious fish, covered 
with very minute scales and usually dark olive, bluish or purplish 
black above, with or without round orange or red spots, pinkish 
white or yellowish pink to scarlet or claret red below. Wlicrn the 
char go to sea, they assume a more silvery coloration, similar to 
that of the salmon and sea trout ; the red spots become very 
indistinct and the lower parts are almost white. The very young 
are also silvery on the sides and white below, and bear u to 15 
bars, or parr-marks, on the side. This fish varies much according 
to localities ; and the difference in colour, together w'ith a few 
points of doubtful constancy, have given rise to the establishment 
of a great number of untenable so-called species, as many as 
seven having been ascribed to the British and Irish fauna, viz. 
S. alpinus, nivalis, killinensis, willoughhyi, perisii, colii and grayi, 
the last from Lough Melvin, Ireland, being the most distinct. 
S. alpinus varies much in size according to the waters it inhabits, 
remaining dwarfed in some English lakes, and growing to 2 ft. 
or more in other localities. In other parts of Europe, also, various 
local forms have been distinguished, such as the “ omble 
chevalier ” of the lakes of Switzerland and Savoy {S, umhla), the 
“ Sabling ” of the lakes of South Germany and Austria ( 5 . xa/- 
velinus), the “ kullmund ” of Norway {S. carbonarius), &c., 
while the North American S. parkei, alipes, stagnalis, arcturus, 
areolus, oquassa and marstoni may also be regarded as varieties. 
Taken in this wide sense, S, alpinus has a very extensive distribu- 
tion. In central Europe, in the British islands and in the greater 
part of Scandinavia it is confined to mountain lakes, but farther 
to the north, in both the Old World and the New, it lives in the sea 
and ascends rivers to spawn. In Lapland, Iceland, Greenland 
and other parts of the arctic regions, it ranks among the com- 
monest fishes. The extreme northern point at which char 
have been obtained is 82° 34' N. (Victoria lake and Floeberg 
Beach, Arctic America). It reaches an altitude of 2600 ft. in the 
Alps and 6000 ft. in the Carpathians. 

The American brook char, S, fontinalis, is a close ally of S. 
alpinus, differing from it in having fewer and shorter gill-rakers, 
a rather stouter body, the back more or less barred or marbled 
with dark olive or black, and the dorsal and caudal fins mottled 
or barred with black. Many local varieties of colour have been 
distinguished. Sea-run individuals are often nearly plain bright 
silvery. It is a small species, growing to about 18 in. abundant in 
all clear, cold streams of North America, east of the Mississippi, 
northward to Labrador. The fish has been introduced into other 
parts of the United States, and also into Europe. 

Another member of the same section of Salmonidae is the Great 
Lake char of North America, S. namaycush, one of the largest 
salmonids, said to attain a weight of 100 lb. The body is ver\' 
elongate and covered with extremely small scales. The colour 
varies from grey to black, with numerous round pale spots, 
which may be tinged with reddish ; the dorsal and caudal fins 
reticulate with darker. This fish inhabits the Great Lakes 
regions and neighbouring parts of North America. 

CHAR-A-BANC (Fr. for benched carriage ”), a large form of 
wagonette-like vehicle for passengers, but with benched seats 
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arranged in rows, looking forward, commonly used for large 
parties, whether as public conveyances or for excursions, 

CHARACTER (Gr. from xaparT^n', to scratch), a 

distinctive mark (spelt “ caracter " up to the 36th century, with 
other variants) ; so applied to symbols ol notation or letters of 
the alphabet, ; more figuratively, the distinguishing traits of 
anything, and parti(‘ularly the moral and mental qualities of a 
individual human being, the sum of those qualities which dis- 
tinguish him as a personality. From the. latter usage “a 
character ” becomes almost identical with “ reputation ’’ ; and 
in the sense of “ giving a scr\'atit a character,” the word involves 
a written testimonial. For the law relating to servants’ char- 
acters s(‘c Mastkr and Servant. A further development 
is the use of “ character ” to mean jui “ odd or eccentric person ” ; 
or of a “ diameter actor,” to mean an actor who plays a highly- 
ctdoured strange jmrt. The word is also used as the name of a 
form of literature, consisting of short descriptions of types of 
character. W'ell-known examples of such “ characters ” arc 
those of 'J'hcuphraslus and La Lruyere, and in English, of Joseph 
Hall (1574-1656) and Sir 'J’homas Overbury, 

CHARADE, a kind of riddle, probably invented in France 
during the i8th century, in wEieh a word of two or more syllables 
is divined by guessing and combining into one word (the answer) 
the different syllables, each of w'hich is described, as an inde- 
pendent word, by the giver of the charade. Cliarades may be 
either in prose or verse. Of poetic charades those by W, Mack- 
worth Praed are -well known and cxc'client examples, while the 
follow ing .specimens in f)rose may suffice as illustrations. “ My 
first, with the most rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, prides 
himself, whenever llicy meet, upon sticking close to his jacket ; 
m\^ second has many virtues, nor is its least that it gives its name 
to my first ; my whole may 1 never catch 1 ” “ My first is 

company ; my second shuns company ; my third collects com- 
pany ; and my whole amuses company.” 'Phe solutions are 
Tar-iar and Co-min-drum, 'riie most popular form of this 
amusement is the acted charade, in which the meaning of the 
different syllables is acted out on the stage, the audience being 
left to guess each syllable and thus, combining the meaning of 
ail the .syllables, the whole word. A brilliant example of the 
acted cliarade is described in 'J'hackcray’s Vanity Fair. 

CHARCOAL, the blackish residue consisting of impure carbon 
obtained by removing tlie volatile constituents of animal and 
vegetable substances ; wood gives origin to w'ood-charcoal ; 
sugar to sugar-charcoal ; bone to bone-charcoal (which, however, 
mainly consists of calcium phosphate) ; while coal gives “ coke ” 
and “ gas-carbon.” ''J’he first part of the W'ord cliarcoal is of 
obscure origin. The independent u.sc of ‘‘ char,” meaning to 
scorch, to reduce to carbon, is comparatively recent, and must 
have been taken from “ charcoal,” which is quite early. The 
Neiv English Dictionary gives as the earliest instance of “char” 
a quotation dated 1679. Similarly the word “ chark ” or “ chak,” 
meaning the same as “ char,” Is also late, and is probably due 
to a wrong division of the word “ charcoal,” or, as it was often 
spelled in the i6th and 3 7th centuries, “ charkole ” and “ charke- 
coal.” No suggestions for an origin of “ char ” are satisfactory. 
It may be a use of the word “ chare,” which appears in “ char- 
woman,” the American “ chore ” ; in all these words it means 
“ turn,” a turn of work, a job, and “ charcoal ” would have to 
mean “ turned coal,” i.e. wood changed or turned to coal, a 
somewhat forced deriNation, for which there is no authority. 
Another suggestion is that it is connected with “ chirk ” or 
“ chark,” an old word meaning “ to make a grating noise.” 

W ood-charcoal. — ^In districts where there is an abundance of 
wood, as in the forests of France, Austria and Sweden, tlie 
operation of charcoaFburning is of the crudest description, llie 
methocl,.j|idfich dates back to a very remote period, generally 
consistmfilwpjing billets of wood on their ends so as to form a 
conical pile, openings being left at the bottom to admit air, with 
a central shaft to serve as a flue. The whole is covered with turf 
or moistened soil. The firing is begun at the bottom of the flue, 
aad gradually spreads outwards and upwards. The success of 
the operation — both as to the intrinsic value of the product and 


its amount — depends upon the rate of the combustion. Under 
average conditions, 100 parts of wood yield about 60 parts by 
volume, or 25 parts by weight, of charcoal. 'J'he modern process 
of carbonizing wood- -either in small pieces or as sawdust — in 
cast iron retorts is extensively practised where wood is scarce, 
and also by reason of the recovery of valuable by-products 
(wood spirit, pyroligneous acid, wood-tar), which tlie process 
permits. The question of the temperature of the carbonization 
is important ; according to J. Percy, wood becomes brown at 
220” C., a deep brown-black after some time at 280*^, and an easily 
powdered mass at 310°. C'harcoal made at 300“ is brown, eoft 
and friable, and readily inflames at 380''" ; made at higher 
temperatures it is hard and brittle, and does not fire until heated 
to about 700*^. One of the most important applications of wood- 
charcoal is as a i-onstituent of gunpowder {q.v,), Jt is alst) used 
in metallurgical operations as a reducing agent, but its application 
lias been diminished by the introduction of coke, anthracite 
smalls, icc. A limited quantity is made up into the form of 
drawing crayons ; hut the greatest amount is used as a fuel. 

'J'hc porosity of wood- charcoal explains why it floats on tlie 
surface of water, although it is actually denstT, its specific gravity 
being about 1-5. The porosity also ex])lains the pro]>erty of 
absorbing gases and vapours ; at ordinal*)^ temperatures ammonia 
and ex anogen arc most readily taken uj) ; and Sir James Dewar 
hius utilizcil this property lor tlie preparation of high vacua at 
low temperatures. Thi.s character is commercially I'pplii'd in 
the use of wotjcl-rharcoal as a disinfectant. "J'hc fetid gases 
produced by the putrefaction and waste of organii' matter enter 
into the pores of the charcoal, and there meet with the oxygi.n 
previously absorbed from the atmosphere ; oxidation ensues, 
and the noxious effluvia are decomposed. Generally, however, 
the action is a purely mechanical one, the gases being only 
absorbed. Its pharmacological action depends on the same 
proix'rty ; it absorbs the gases of the stomach and intestines 
(hence its use in cases of flatulence), and also liquids and solids. 
Wood-charcoal has also the power of removing colouring matters 
from solutions, but tliis property is possessed in a much higher 
degree by animal-charcoal. 

Animal-charcoal or bone black is the carbonaceous residue 
obtained by the dry distillation of bones ; it contains only about 
10 % of carbon, the remainder being calcium and magnesium 
phosphates (80 %)and other inorganic material originally present 
in the bones. It is generally manufactured from the residues 
obtained in the glue {qo).) and gelatin {q,v,) industries. Its 
decolorizing j)uwer was applied in 3812 by Derosne to the 
clarifiaition of the syrups obtained in .sugar-refining ; but its 
use in this direction has now greatly diminished, owing to the 
introduction of more active and easily managed reagents. It is 
still used to some extent in laboratory practice. The decoloriz- 
ing power is not permanent, becoming lust after using for some 
time ; it may be revived, however, by washing and reheating. 

Lampblack or soot is the familiar product of the incomplete 
combustion of oils, pitch, resins, tallow, &c. It is generally 
prepared by burning pitch residues (see Coal-tar) and condensing 
the product. Thus obtained it is ^ways oily, and, before using 
as a pigment, it must be purified by ignition in closed crucibles 
(see Carbon). 

CHARCOT, JEAN BLARTIN (3825-1893), French physician, 
was born in Paris on the 2Qth of November 1825. In 1853 he 
graduated as M.D. of Paris University, and three years later was 
appointed physician of the Central Hospital Bureau. In i860 
he became professor of pathological anatomy in the medical 
faculty of Paris, and in 1862 began that famous connexion with 
the Salpctridre which lasted to the end of his life. He was elected 
to the Academy of Medicine in 1873, and ten years afterwards 
became a member of the Institute. His death occurred suddenly 
on the i6lh of August 1893 Morvan, where he had gone for a 
holiday. Charcot, who was a good linguist and well acquainted 
with the literature of his own as well as of other countries, excelled 
as a clinical observer and a pathologist* His work at the 
Salpetri^e exerted a great influence on the development of the 
science of neurology, and his classical Lqfms sur Us maladies du 
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sysiime nerveux, the first series of which was published in 
represents an enormous advance in the knowledge and 
discrimination of nervous diseases. He also devoted much 
attention to the study of obscure morbid conditions like 
hysteria, especially in relation to hypnotism (q.v.) ; indeed, it is 
in connexion with his investigation into the phenomena and 
results of the latter that his name is popularly known. In addition 
to his labours on neurological and even physiological problems 
he made many contributions to other branches of medicine, his 
published works dealing, among other topics, with liver and 
kidney diseases, gout and pulmonary phthisis. As a teacher 
he was remarkably .successful, and always commanded an 
enthusiastic band of followers. 

CHARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT (1847-1897), British 
soldier, was born at Boxhill, near Plymouth, on the 21st of 
December 1847, entered the Royal Engineers. In 

1878 Lieutenant Chard was ordered to South Africa to take 
part in the Zulu War, and was stationed at the small post of 
Rorke’s Drift to protect the bridges across the Buffalo river, 
and some sick men and stores. Here, with Lieutenant Gonvillc 
Bromhead (1856-1891) and eighty men of the 2nd 24th Foot, 
he heard, on the 22nd c)f January 1879, of the disaster of Isandhl- 
wana from some fugitives who had escaped the slaughter. 
Believing that the victorious Zulus would attempt to cross into 
Natal, they prepared, hastily, to hold the Drift until help 
should come. They barrirafled and loopholed the old church 
and hospital, and improvised defences from wagons, mealie 
sacks and bags of Indian corn. Early in the afternoon they were 
attacked by more than 3000 Zulus, who, after hours of desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting, carried the outer defences, an inner low 
wall of biscuit boxes, and the hospital, room by room. The 
garrison then retired to the stone kraal, and repulsed attack 
after attack through the night. The next morning relieving 
forces appeared, and the enemy retired. I'hc spirited defence 
of Rorke's Drift saved Natal from a Zulu invasion, and Chard’s 
and Bromhead ’s gallantry was rewarded with the V.C. and 
immediate promotion to the rank of captain and brevet-major. 
On Chard’s return to England he became a popular hero. From 
1893-1896 he commanded the Royal Engineers at Singapore, 
and was made a colonel in 1897. He died the .same year at 
Hatch-Beauchamp, near Taunton, on the ist of November. 

CHARD, a market town and municipal borough in the Southern 
parliamentary division of Somersetshire, ICngland, 142^ m. W. 
by S. of London by the London & South Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 4437. It stands on high ground within i m. of the 
Devonshire border. Its cruciform parish church of St Mary 
the Virgin is Perpendicular of the 15th century. A fine east 
window is presnved. The manufactures include linen, lace, 
woollens, brassware and ironware. Chard is governed by a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 444 acres. 

Chard {Cerdre, Cherdrcy Cherde) was commercial in origin, 
being a trade centre near the Roman road to the west. There 
are two Roman villas in the parish. There was a British camp 
at Neroche in the neighbourhood. The bishop of Bath held 
C'hard in 1086, and his successor granted in 1234 the first charter 
which made Chard a free borough, each burgage paying a rent 
of i2d. Trade in hides was forbidden to non-burpsses. This 
charter was confirmed in 1253, 1280 and 1285. Chard is said 
to have been incorporated by Elizabeth, as the corporation seal 
dates from 1570, but no Elizabethan charter can be found. 
It was incorporated by grant of Charles I. in 1642, and Charles 
11 . gave a charter in 1683. Chard was a mesne borough, the 
first overlord being Bishop Joceline, whose successors held it 
(with a brief interval from 1545 to 1552) until 1801, when it was 
sold to Earl Poulett. Parliamentary representation began in 
1312, and was lost in 1328. A market on Monday and fair on the 
35th^of July were granted in 1253, and confirmed in 1642 and 
1683, when two more fair days were added (November 2 and 
May 3), the market being changed to Tuesday. The market day 
is now Monday, fairs being held on the first Wednesday in May, 
August and November, for corn and cattle only, their medieval 
importance as centres U the cloth trade having departed. 
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CHARDIN, JEAN SIMEON (1699-1779), French genre painter, 
was bom in Paris, and studied under Pierre Jacques Gazes 
(1676-1754), the historical painter, and Noel Nicolas Coypel. 
He became famous for his still-life pictures and domestic 
interiors, which are well represented at the Louvre, and for 
figure-painting, as in his Le Benediciie (1740). 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN (1643-1713), French traveller, was 
bom at Paris in 1643. His father, a wealthy jeweller, gave him 
an excellent education, and trained him in his own art ; but 
instead of settling down in the ordinary routine of the craft, 
he set out in company with a Lyons merchant named Raisin 
in 1665 for Persia and India, partly on business and partly to 
gratify his own inclination. After a highly successful journey, 
during which he had received the patronage of Shah Abba.s 11. 
of Persia, he returned to France in 1670, and there publLshed 
in the following year Beeti du Couronnement du rot de Perse 
Soliman IIL Finding, however, that his Protestant profession 
cut him off from all hope of honours or advancement in his 
native country, he set out again for Persia in August 1671, 
This .second journey was much more adventurous than the first, 
as instead of going directly to his destination, he passed by 
Smyrna, Constantinople, the Crimea, Caucasia, Mingrclia and 
Georgia, and did not reach Ispahan till June 1673. After four 
years spent in researches throughout Persia, he again visited 
India, and returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope in 
1677. The persecution of Prote.stants in France led him, in 
1681, to settle in London, where he was appointed jeweller to 
the court, and received from Charles II. the honour of knighthood. 
In 1683 he was sent to Holland as representative of the English 
East India Company ; and in 1686 he publi.shed the first part 
of his great narrative — The Travels of Sir John Chardin into 
Persia and the East Indies, Ikc. (London). Sir John died in 
London in 1713, and was buried in Westmin.ster Abbey, where 
his monument bears the inscription Nomen sibi fecit eundo. 

It was not till 1711 that the complete account of Chardin's travels 
appeared, under the title of Journal du voyage du chevalier Chardin, 
at Amsterdam. The Persian portion is to be found in vol. ii. of 
Harris's Collection, and extracts are reprinted by Pinkerton in vol. ix. 
The best complete reprint is by LangRs (F^aris, i8ii). Sir John 
Chardin's narrative has received the highest praise from the most 
competent authorities for its fulnes.s, comprehensiveness and fidelity ; 
and it furnished Montesquieu, Rousseau, Gibbon and He 1 v 6 tius 
with most important material. 

CHARENTE, an inland department of south-western France, 
comprehending the ancient province of Angoumois, and incon- 
siderable portions of Saintonge, Poitou, Marche, Limousin and 
P6rigord. It is bounded N. by the departments of Deux-S6vres 
and Vienne, K. by those of Vienne and Dordogne, S. by Dordogne 
and W. by Charente-Inf^rieure. Area 2305 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
351,733. The department, though it contains no high altitudes, 
is for the most part of a hilly nature. The highest points, many 
of which exceed 1000 ft., are found in the Confolentais, the 
granite region of the extreme north-east, known also as the 
Terres Froides. In the Terres Chaudes, under which name 
the remainder of the department is included, the levels vary 
in general between 300 and 650 ft., except in the western plains 
— the Pay.s-Bas and Champagne — where they range from 40 to 
300 ft. A large part of Charente is thickly wooded, the principal 
forests lying in its northern districts. The department, as its 
name indicates, belongs mainly to the basin of the river Charente 
(area of basin 3860 sq. m. ; length of river 225 m.), the chief 
affluents of which, within its borders, are the Tardoire, the 
Touvre and the N6. The Confolentais is watered by the Vienne, 
a tributary of the Loire, while the arrondissement of Barbezieux 
in the south-west belongs almost wholly to the basin of the 
Gironde. 

The climate is temperate but moist, the rainfall being highest 
in the north-east. A^iculturally, Charente is prosperous. More 
than half its surface is arable land, on the greater part of which 
cereals are grown. The potato is an important crop. The 
vine is predominant in the region of Champagne, the wine 
produced being chiefly distilled into the famous brandy to which 
the town of Cognac gives its name. The best pasture is found 
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in the Confolentais, where homed cattle are largely reared. 
The cliief fruits are chestnuts, walnuts and cider-apples. The 
poultry raised in the neighbourhood of Barbezieux is highly 
esteemed. Charente ha.s numerous stone quarries, arid there 
are peat workings and beds of clay which supply brick and 
tile -works and earthenware manufactories. Among the other 
industries, paper-making, which has its chief centre at Angouleme, 
is foremost. 'J’he most important metallurgical establishment 
is the large foundry of naval guns at Kuclle. Flour-mills and 
leather- works are numerous. There are also many minor 
industries subsidiary to paper-making and brandy-distilling, 
and Angouleme manufactures gunpowder and confectionciy. 
Coal, salt and timber are prominent imports. Exports include 
paper, brandy, stone and agricultural products. Tlie depart- 
ment is served chiefly by the Orleans and Oucst-£tat railways, 
and the Charente is navigable below Angouleme. Charente is 
divided into the five arrondis.scments of Angouleme, Cognac, 
KufTec, Barbezieux and Confolens (20 cantons, 426 communes). 
It belongs to the region of the Xll. army corp.s, to the province 
of the archbisliop of J.’Jordeaux, and to the academie (educational 
division) of Poitiers. Its court of appeal is at Bordeaux. 

Angouleme (the capital), Cognac, C'onfolcns, Jarnac and Lii 
Rochefoucauld (^.w ) are the more noteworthy places in the de- 
partment. Barbezieux and Ruffec, capitals of arrondissements 
and agricultural centres, are otherwise of lil tie importance. The 
department abounds in churches of Romanesque archilecture, 
of which those of Bassac, St Amant-de-Boixe (portions of which 
are Gothic in style), Plassac and (iensac-la-Pidlue may be 
mentioned. There are remains of a Gothic abbey church at 
La Couronne, and Roman remains at St Cybardeaux, Brossac 
and Chassenon (where there are ruins of the Gallo-Roman town 
of Cassinornagus). 

CHARENTE-1NF£R1EURE, a maritime depaitment of south- 
wf'.slcrn France, comprehending the old provinces of Saint onge 
and Aunis, and a small portion of Poitou, and including the 
islands of Re, Olcron, Aix and Madame. Area, 2791 sq. m. 
Pop. (i()o6) 45.1,793. It is bounded N. by Vendee, N.E. by 
Deux-Sdvres, E. by Charente, S.E. by Dordogne, S.W. by 
Gironde and the estuary of the Girtaidc, and by the Bay of 
Biscay. Plains and low hills oexupy the interior ; the coast is 
flat and marshy, as arc the islands (Re, Aix, Oleron) which lie 
opposite to it. The department takes its name from the river 
Charente, which traverses it during the last 61 m. of its course 
and drains the central region. Its ehief tributaries are on the 
right the Boutonne, on the left the beugne. The climate is 
temperate and, except along the coast, healthy. There are 
several sheltered bays on the coast, and several good harbours, 
the chief of which are La Ko('hellc, Rochefort and Tonmiy- 
Cliarente, the two latter .some distance up the Charente. Koyan 
on the north shore of the (rironde is an im|x>rtant w^ateriiig-place 
much frequented for its batliing. 

I’hc majority of the inhabitants of Cliarente-Inferieure live 
by agriculture. The chief products of the arable land arc wheat, 
oats, maize, barley and the j'jotato. Horse and cattle-raising is 
carried (»n and dairying is prosperous. A considerable quantity 
of wine, most of which is distilled into brandy, is produced. 
The department has a few peat-workings, and produces free,stone, 
lime and cement ; the salt-marshes of the coast arc important 
sources of mineral wealth. Glas.s, pottery, bricks and earthen- 
ware are prominent industrial products. Ship-building, brandy- 
distilling, iron-founding and madiine construction are also 
carried on. Oysters and mussels are bred in the neighbourhood 
of La Rochelle and Marennes, and there are numerous fishing 
ports along the coast. 

The railways traversing the department belong to the 
Ouest-fttat system, except one section of the Paris-Bordeaux 
line belonging to the Orl<Sans Company. The facilities of the 
department for internal communication are greatly increased 
by the number of navigable streams which water it. The 
Charente, the S^vre Niortaise, the Boutonne, the Seudre and 
the Gironde furnish 142 m. of navigable waterway, to which 
must be added the 56 m. covered by the canals of the coast. 


There are 6 arrondissements (40 cantons, 481 communes), cog* 
nominal with the towns of l^a Rochelle, Rochefort, Marennes, 
Saintes, Jonzac and St ]ean d’Ang^Iy — La Rochelle being 
the chief town of the department. The department forms the 
diocese of La Rochelle, and is attached to the 18th militai*)' 
region, and in educational matters to the academie of Poitiers. 
Its court of appeal is at Poitiers. 

La Rochelle, St Jean d’Angely, Rochefort and Saintes (g,v.) arc 
the principal towns. Surg^rcs and Aulnay possess fine specimens 
of the numerous Romanesque churches. Pons has a graceful 
chateau of the 15th and 16th centuries, beside which there rises 
a fine keep of the 12th century. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of northern France in the 
department of »Seine, situated on the right bank of the Marne, at 
its confluence with tlie Seine, i m. S.E. of the fortifications of 
Paris, of which it is a suburb. J*op. (1906) 18,034. It derives 
the distinctive part of its name from the stone bridge of ten 
arches which crosses the Marne and unites the town with Alforl- 
ville, well known for its veterinary school founded in 170b. It 
has always been regarded as a point of great importance for the 
defence of the capitiil, and has frequently been Uie scene of 
sanguinary conflicts. The fort of Charenton on the left bank 
of the Marne is one of the older forts of the Pari.s defence. In the 
16th and i7lh centuries Charenton was the scene of the ecclesi- 
astical councils of the Protestant party, which had its principal 
church in the town. At St Maurice adjoining Charenton is the 
famous Hospice dc Charenton, a lunatic asylum, the foundation 
of which dates from 1641. 'fill the time of the Revolution it was 
used as a general hospital, and even as a prison, but from 1802 
onwards it was specially appropriated to Ibe treatment of lunacy. 
St Maurice has two other national establishments, one for the 
victims of accidents in Paris (ast/e natiofial Vacassy), tlic other 
for con\'alcscent working-men (astir national dc Vincennes), 
Charenton has a port on the Canal de St Maurice, beside the 
Marne, and carries on boat-building and the manufacture of 
tiles and porcelain. 

CHARES, Athenian general, is first heard of in 36O B.c. as 
assisting the Phliasians. who had been atUicked by Argos and 
Sicyon. In 361 he visited ('orevra, where he helped the 
oligarchs to expel the democrats, a policy which led to the 
siiliscqijcnt defection of the island from Athens. In 357, Chares 
was appointed to the command in the Social War, together with 
Chabrias, after whose death before Chios he was associated w ith 
Iphicratcs and I'imotheus (for the naval battle in the Hellespont, 
see TiMornEUs). Chiires, liaving successfully thrown the blame 
for the defeat on his colleagues, was loft sole commander, but 
receiving no supplies from Athens, took upon himself to joui the 
revolted satrap Artabazus. A complaint from the Persian king, 
who threatened to send three hundred ships to the assistance of 
the confederates, led to the conclusion of peace (355) between 
Athens and her revolted allies, and the recall of Chares. In 349, he 
w'as sent to the assistance of Olynthus (y.w.) against Philip 11. of 
Maccdon, but returned without having effected anything ; in the 
following year, when he reached Olynthus, he found it already 
in the hands of Philip. In 340 he was appointed to the command 
of a force sent to aid Byzantium against Philip, but the inhabit- 
ants, remembering his former plunderings and extortions, refused 
to receive him. In 338 he was defeated by Philip at Amphissa, 
and was one of the commanders at tlie disastrous Imttle of 
Chaeroneia. Ly sides, one of his colleagues, was condemned 
to death, while Chares does not seem to have been even accused. 
After the conquest of 'i'hebes by Alexander (335), Chares is said 
to have been one of the Athenian orators and generals whose 
surrender was demanded. Two years later he was living at 
Sigeum, for Arrian (Anabasis, i. j 2) states that he went from there 
to pay his respects to Alexander. In 332 he entered the service 
of Darius and took over the command of a Persian force in 
My tilene, but capitulated on the approach of a Macedonian fleet 
on condition of being allowed to retire unmolested. He is last 
heard of at Taenarum, and is supposed to have died at Sigeum. 
Although boastful and vainglorious,” Chares was not lacking in 
personal courage, and was among the best Athenian generals 
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of his time. At the best, however, he was “ hardly more than an 
ordinary leader of mercenaries (A. Holm). He openly boasted 
of his profligacy, was exceedingly avaricious, and his bad faith 
became proverhiaL 

Diod. Sic. XV. 75, 95. xvi. 7, 21, 22, 85-88 ; I’lutarch. Phocion, 14 ; 
Thcopompus, ap. Athcaaeum, xii, p, 5.^2 ; A. Schiifer, Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit (1885) ; A. Holm, History of Greece (Eng. trana., 
i8c)0), vol. iii. 

CHARES, of Lindus in Hhodes, a noted sculptor, who fashioned 
for the Rhodians a colossal bronze statue of the sun-god, the cost 
of which was defrayed by selling the warlike engines left behind 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he abandoned the siege of the 
city in 303 b.(\ (Pliny, ATaf. HisU xxxiv. 41). The colossus was 
seventy cubits (105 ft.) in height ; and its fingers were larger than 
many statues, 'J'he notion that the legs were planted apart, so 
that ships could sail between them, is absurd. The statue was 
throw'll down by an earthquake after 56 years ; but the remains 
lay for age.s on the spot. 

CHARES, of Mytilene, a Greek belonging to the suite of 
Alexander the Great. He was appointed court-marshal or 
introducer of strangers I0 the king, an ofhee borrowed from the 
Persian court. He wrote a history of Alexander in ten books, 
dealing mainly with the private life of the king. The fragments 
are chiefly pre.served in Athenaeus. 

St*c Srriptores Jirrnm Alesandri (pp. i r4-i2t)) in the Didot edition 
of Arrian. 

CHARGE (through the Fr. from the Late Lat. carricare^ to 
load in a carrus or w'agon ; cf. “ cargo ’’), a load ; from this, its 
primar\' meaning, also seen in the word cln^irger,’^ a large dish, 
come the uses of the word for the powder and shot to load a fire- 
arm, the accumulation of electricity in a battery, the necessary 
quantity of dynamite or other explosive in blasting, and a device 
borne on an escutcheon in horalclry. “ Charge can thus mean 
a burden, and s(> a (’are or duly laid upon one, a.s in “ U> be in 
charge ” of another. With a transference to that which lays such 
a duty on another, charge is used of the instructions given \ry 
u judge to a jur\’, or by a bishop to the clergy of his diocese. In 
the .special .sense of a pecuniary burden the word is used of the 
price of goods, of an eneumbran('e on property, and of the 
expenses of running a business. Further uses of the word are of 
the violent, rushing attack of cavalry, or of a bull or elephant, or 
football player ; hence “ charger is a horse ridden in a charge, 
or mure luo.scly a horse ridden by an officer, whether of infantry 
or cavalr)\ 

CHARG£ D’AFFAIRES (Fr. for “ in charge of business ”), the 
title of tw'o classes of diplomatic agents, (i) Charges d'afjaires 
{mjfiistres charges (Vaffaircs), -w'ho w'ere placed by the reglemeni 
of the congress of Vienna in the 4th class of diplomatic agents, 
are heads of permanent missions accredited to countries to which, 
for some reason, it is not possible or not desirable to send agents 
of a higher rank. They arc distinguished from these latter by the 
fact that their credentials arc addressed by the minister for 
foreign affairs of the state which they are to represent to the 
minister for foreign affiiirs of the receiving state. Though still 
occasionally accredited, ministers of this class arc now rare. 
They have precedence over the other class of charges d'affaires. 
(2) Charges d affaires per interim, or chargSs dcs affaires, are those 
who are presented as such, cither verlxilly or in writing, by heads 
of missions of the first, second or third rank to the n^ister for 
foreign affairs of the state to which they are accredited, when 
they leave their post temporarily, or pending the arrival of their 
successor. It is usual to appoint a counsellor or secretary- of 
legation charge daffaires. Some governments are accustomed 
to give the title of minister to such charges daffaires, which 
ranks them with the other heads of legation. Essentially 
chargis daffaires do not differ from ambassadors, envoys or 
minwters resident. They represent their nation, and enjoy the 
same privileges and immunities as other diplomatic agents 
(see Diplomacy). 

CHARGIRO ORDER# in English law, an order obtained from 
a court or judge by a judgment creditor under the Judgment 
Acts 1838 and 1840, by which the property of the judgment 
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debtor in any stocks or funds stands charged with the payment 
of the amount for which judgment shall have been recovered, 
with interest. A charging order can only be obtained in respect 
of an ascertained sum, but this would include a sum ordered to be 
paid at a future date. An order can be made on stock standing 
in the name of a trustee in trust for the judgment debtor, or on 
cash in court to the credit of the judgment debtor, but not on 
stock held by^ a debtor as a trustee. The application for a charg- 
ing order is usually made by motion to a divisional court, though 
it may be made to a judge. Tlie effect of the order is not tlmt of 
a contract to pay the debt, but merely of an instrument of charge 
on the shares, signed by the debtor. An intcn^al of six months 
must elapse before any' proceedings are taken to enforce the 
charge, but, if necessary, a stop order on Uie fund and the divi^ 
dends payable by the debtor can be obtiiined by the creditor 
to protect his interest. A solicitor employ^ed to prosecute any 
suit, matter or proceeding in any court, is entitled, on declaration 
of the court, to a charge for his costs upon the property recovered 
or pre.served in such suit or proceeding. (See Rules of the 
Supreme Court, o. XLix.) 

CHARIBERT (d. 567), king of the Franks, was the son of 
Clotaire I. On (^lolaire’s death in 561 his estates were divided 
between his son.s, Charihert receiving FarLs a.s his capital, 
together with Rouen, Tours, Poitiers, Limoges, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. Besides his wife Ingoberga, he had unions with 
Merofleda, a wool-carder's daughter, and Thcodogilda, the 
daughter of a neatherd. He was one of the most dtsscjlute of 
the Merovingian kings, his early death in 567 being brought on 
by his excesses. (C. Pf.) 

CHARIDEMUS, of Oreus in Euboea, Greek mercenary leader. 
About 367 B.c. he fought under the Athenian general Iphicrates 
against Amphipolis. Being ordered l^y Iphicrates to take the Amphi- 
politan hostages to Athens, he tillowed them to return to their own 
people, and joined Cotys, king of Thrace, against Athens. Soon 
afterwards he fell into the hands of the Athenians and accepted 
the offer of 7'imotht'us to re-enter their service. Having been 
dismissed by Timotheus (362) he joined the revolted satraps 
Memnon and Mentor in Asia, but soon lost their confidence, and 
was obliged to seek the protertion of the Athenians. Finding, 
however, that he had nothing to fear from the Persians, he again 
joined Cotys, on whose murder he was appointed guardian to his 
ymuthful son ('ersobleptes. In 357, on the arrival of Chares with 
considerable forces, the Chersonese was restored to Athens. The 
supporters of Charidemus represented this as due to his efforts, 
and, in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes, he was honoured 
with a golden crown and the franchise of the city. It was further 
resolved that his person .should be inviolable. In 351 he com- 
manded the Athenian forces in the Chersonese against Philip II* 
of Macedon, and in 349 he superseded Chares as commander in 
the Oiymthian War. He achieved little success, but made him- 
self detested by his insolence and profligacy, and -wtis in turn 
replaced by Chares. After Chaeroneia the war party would 
have entrusted Charidemus ^ with the command against Philip, 
but the peace party secured the appointment of Phocion. He 
was one of those whose surrender was demanded by Alexander 
after the destruction of Thebes, but escaped with banishment. 
He fled to Darius III., who received him with distinction. But, 
having expressed lus dissatisfaction with the preptarations made 
by the king just before the battle of Issus (333), he was put to 
death. 

See Diod. Sic. xvii. 30 ; Plutarch, Phocion, j6, 17 ; Arrian, 
Anabasis, i. 10 ; Quintus Curtins iii. 2 ; JX'moathenes, Contra 
Aristocratem ; A. S(^iafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (1885). 

CHARING CROSS, the locality about the west end of the 
Strand and the north end of Whitehall, on the south-east side 
of Trafalgar Square, London, England. It falls within the 
bounds of the city of Westminster. Here Edward 1 . erected 
the last of the series of crosses to the memory of his queen, 
Eleanor (d. 1290). It stood near the present entrance to Charing 

' According to some authorities, this is a second Charidemus, the 
first disappearing from history after being superseded by Chares in 
the Olynthiaui war. 
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Cross station of the South-Eastern & Chatham railway, in the 
courtyard of which a fine modern cross has been erected within 
a few feet of the exact site. A popular derivation of the name 
connected it with ICd ward’s “ dear queen ’’ (chere rcine\ and a 
village of Cherringe or Charing grew up here later, but the true 
origin of the name is not known. There is a village of Charing 
in Kent, and the name is connected by some with that of a 
Saxon family, Cerring. 

CHARIOT (derived from an 0. Kr. word, formed from char^ a 
car), in antiquity, a conveyance (Gr. apfta, Lat. currus) used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions and in games. The 
Greek chariot had two wheels, and was made to lie drawn by two 
horses ; if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were 
added, they were attached on each side of the main pair by a 
single trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be .seen 
on two prize vases in the British Museum from the Panathenaic 
games at Athens. On the monuments there is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have been 
difficult. Immediately on the axle axis), without springs 

of any kind, rested the basket or body (^5t</>po$) of the chariot, 
which consisted of a floor to stand on, and a semicircular guard 
round the front about half the height of the driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might readily 
leap to the ground and up again as was necessary. There was no 
seat, and generally only room for the combatant and his charioteer 
to stand in. 'J’he pole (pi'/^os, iemo) was probably attached to the 
middle of the axle, though it appears to spring from the front 
of the basket ; at the end of the pole was the yoke (fvyov, ju^um), 
which consisted of two small saddles fitting the necks of the horses, 
and fastened by broad bands round the chest. Besides this the 
harness of each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, 
mostly the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or metal. 'I'he reins were passed through 
rings attached to the collar bands or yoke, and were long enough 
to be tied round the waist of the charioteer in case of his having 
to defend himself. The wheels and body of the chariot were 
usually of wood, strengthened in places with bron/e or iron ; the 
wheels had from four to eight spokes and tires of bronze or iron. 
This description applies generally to the chariots of all the nations 
of antiquity ; the differences consisted chiefly in the mountings. 
The chariots of the Egyptians jind Assyrians, with whom the 
bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly mounted with 
quivers full of arrows, while those of the Greeks, whose character- 
istic weapon was the spear, were plain except as regards mere 
decoration. Among the Persians, again, and more remarkably 
among the ancient Hrilons, there was a class of chariot having 
the wheels mounted with .sharp, sickle-shaped bladc.s, w^hich cut 
to pieces whatever came in their way. This was probably an 
invention of the Persians ; Cyrus the younger employed these 
chariots in large numbers. Among the Greeks and Romans, on 
the other hand, the chariot had passed out of use in war before 
historical times, and was retained only for races in the public 
games, or for processions, without undergoing any alteration 
apparently, its form continuing to correspond with the descrip- 
tions of Homer, though it was lighter in build, having to carry 
only the charioteer. On two Panathenaic prize vases in the 
British Museum are figures of racing higae^ in which, contrary 
to the description given above, the driver is seated with his feet 
resting on a board hanging down in front ck^se to the legs of his 
horses. The biga itself consists of a seat resting on the axle, with 
a rail at each side to protect the dri>'er from the wheels. The 
chariot was unsuited to the uneven soil of Greece and Italy, and 
it is not improbable that these nations had brought it with them 
as part of their original habits from their former seats in the 
East. In the remains of Egyptian and Assyrian art there are 
numerous representations of chariots, from which it may be 
seen with what richness they were sometimes ornamented. The 
“ iron chariots in use among the Jews appear to have been 
chariots strengthened or plated with metal, and no doubt were 
of the form above described, which prevailed generally among 
the other ancient nations. (See also Carriage.) 

The chief authorities are J. C. Ginzrot, Die Wagen und Fahrwerke 


der Griechen und Rdntef (1817) ; C. F. Grashof, t}ber das Fuhfwerk 
bci Homer und Hesiod (1846) ; W. Leaf in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
v. ; E. Buchholz, Die homerischen Realien (1871- 1885) ; W. Helbig, 
Das homerisrhe Epos aus den Denkmdlern erldutert (1884), and 
the article “ Currus ” in Daremberg and Saglio, DicHonnaire des 
AntiquiUs. 

CHARISIUS, FLAVIUS SOSIPATER, Latin grammarian, 
flourished about the middle of the 4 th century a.d. He was 
probably an African by birth, summoned to Constantinople to 
take the place of Euanthius, a learned commentator on Terence, 
The Ars Gfammatica of Charisius, in five books, addressed to his 
son (not a Roman, as the preface shows), has come down to us 
in a mutilated condition, the beginning of the first, part of the 
fourth, and I he greater part of the fifth book having been lost. 
The work, which is merely a compilation, is valuable as contain- 
ing excerpts from the earlier writers on grammar, who are in 
many cases mentioned by name— Q. Remmius Palaemon, C. 
Julius Romanus, Cominianus. 

The best edition is by H. Keil, Grammatici Lalini, i. (1857) ; see 
also article by G. Gotz in I^auly-Wis.sowa’s Reatencvclopddie, iii. 2 
(1899); Tculiel-Schwahe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
§ 4iy, 1. 2; Frohde, in Jahr, /. Philol., 18 Suppl. (1892), 567-672. 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias in Caria, the author of a Greek 
romance entitled The Laves of Chaeteas and Callirrhoe, probably 
flourished in the 4 th century a.d. The action of the sttiry, 
which is to a certain extent historical, takes place during the time 
of the J’eloponnesian War. Opinions differ as to the merits of the 
romance, which is an imitation of Xenophon of ICphesus and 
Heliodorus. 

Editions by J. P. D 'Orville (1783), G. A. Hirschig (1856) and 
R. llercluT {1859); there is an (anonymous) English trah.slatioii 
(1764) ; sec also 1 £. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (lyoo). 

CHARITY AND CHARITIES. The word “charity,” or love, 
represents the principle of the good life. Jt stands for a mood 
or habit of mind and an endeavour. From it, as a habit of mind, 
springs the social and personal endeavour which in the widest 
sense we may call charity. The two correspond. Where the 
habit of mind has not been gained, the endeavour fluctuates 
and is relatively purposeless. In so far as it has lx*en gained, 
the endeavour is founded on an intelligent scrutiny of social 
conditions and guided by a definite purpo.se. In the one case 
it is realized that some social theory must be found by us, if 
our action is to be right and consistent ; in the other case no 
need of such a theory is felt. This article is based on the assump- 
tion that there are principles in charily or charitable work, and 
that these can be ascertained by a study of the development 
of social conditions, and their relation to prevalent social aims 
and religious or philosophic conceptions. It is assumed also 
that the charity of the religious life, if rightly understood, cannot 
be inconsistent with thiit of the social life, 

iVrhaps some* closer definition of cliaiity is nece.ssary. The words 
that .signify goodwill towards the community and its members are 
primarily words expressive of the affections of family life in the 
relations existing between parents, and between parent and child. 
As will be seen, the analogies underlying such phrases as " (»od the 
Father,” ** children of God,” *' brethren,” have played a great part 
in the development of charitable thought in pre-Christian as well 
as in Christian days. The germ, if we may say so, of the words 
qnXla, dydirtf, amor, love ; amicitia, friendship, is the sexual or the 
parental relation. With the realization of the larger life in man Iho 
meaning of the word expands. Caritas, or cliahty, strikes another 
note - high price, and thus dearness. It is charity, indec'd, expressed 
in mercantile metaphor; and it would seem that it was associated 
in thought with the word xdfnt, which has also a commercial mean- 
ing, but signifies as well favour, gratitude, grace, kindness. Partly 
thus, perhaps, it assumed and suggested a nobler conception ; and 
sometimes, as, for instance, in English ecclesiastical documents, it 
was spelt charitas, ^Aydirri, w'hich in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible is translated charity, was used by St Paul as a translation of 
the Hebrew word fUsed, which in the Old Testament is in the same 
version translated ” mercy ” — as in Hosea vi. 6, I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” This word represents the charity of kind- 
ness and goodness, as distinguished from alm.sgiving. Almsgiving, 
fedSqdh. is trahslated by the word in the Septuagint, and 

in the Authorized Version by the word ” righteousness.” It repre- 
sents the deed or the gift which is due-^done or made, not spon- 
taneoussly, but under a sense of religious obligation. In the earlier 
Christian period the word almsgiving has this meaning, and was in 
that sense applied to a wide range of actions and contracts, from 
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a gift to a beggar at a church door to a grant and a tenure of land. 
It also, in the word almoner, represented the fulfilment of the 
religious obligation with the aid of an agent or delegate. The words 
charity or love {rarttas or dydirv), on the other hand, without losing 
the tone with which the thought of parental or family love inspires 
tliem, assume a higher meaning. In religious thought they imply 
an ideal life, as represented by such expressions as “love {agape) 
of God.” This on the one side ; and on the other an ideal social 
relation, in such words as “ love of man.” Thus in the word 
“ charity ” religious and social associations meet ; and thus regarded 
the word means a disciplined and habitual mood in which the mind 
is considerate of the welfare of others individually and generally, 
and devises what is for their real good, and in which the intelligence 
and the will strive to fulfil the mind’s purpose. Chanty thus has 
no necessary relation to relief or alms. To give a lecture, or to nurse 
a sick man who is not in want or “ poor," may be equally a deed 
of charity ; though in fact charity concerns itself largely with the 
classes usually called “ the poor,” and with problems of dLstres.«5 and 
relief. Relief, however, is not an essential part of charity or charit- 
able work. It is one of many means at its disposal. If the world 
were so poor that no one could make a gift, or so wealthy that no one 
needed it, charity > the charity of life and of deeds — would remain. 

The history of charity is a history of many social and religiou.s 
theories, influences and endeavours, that have left their mark 
alike upon the popular and the cultivated thought of the present 
day. The inconsistencies of charitable effort and argument 
may thus in part !3C accounted for. To understand the problem 
of charity we have therefore (i) to consider the stages of charit- 
able llurnght — the primitive, pagan, Greek and Roman, Jewish 
and Chri.stian elements, that make up the modern consciousnc.ss 
in regard to charity, and also the growth of the habit of “ charity ” 
as representing a gradually educated social instinct. (2) We 
have also to consider in their relation to charity the results of 
recent investigations of the conditions of social life. (3) At 
cacli stage we have to note the corresponding stage of practical 
administration in public relief and private effort — for the division 
between public or poor-law ” relief and charity which prevails 
in England is, comparatively speaking, a novelty, and, generally 
speaking, the work of charity can hardly be appreciated or 
understood if it be considered without reference to public 
relief. (4) As to the present day, we have to consider practical 
suggestions in regard to such subjects as charity and economic 
thought, charity organization, friendly visiting and almonership, 
co-operation with the poor-law, charity and thrift, parochial 
management, hospitals and medical relief, exceptional distress 
and the unemployed,” the utilization of endowments and their 
supervision, and their adaptation to new need.s and emergencies. 
(5) We have also throughout to consider charitable help in 
relation to classes of dependants, who appear early in the history 
of the question — widows and orphans, the sick and the aged, 
vagrants and wayfarers. 

First in the series come the charities of the family and of 
hospitality ; then the wider charities of religion, the charities 
of the community, and of individual donors and of mutual help. 
'I'hese gradually assumed importance in communities which 
consisted originally of self-supporting classes, within which 
widows and orphans, for instance, would be rather provided for, 
in accordance with recognized class obligations, than relieved. 
Then come habitual almsgiving, the charitable endowment, and 
the modern charitable institution and association. But through- 
out the test of progress or decadence appears to be the condition 
of the family. The family is the source, the home and the 
hearthstone of charity. It has been created but slowly, and 
there is naturally a constant tendency to break away from its 
obligations and to ignore and depreciate its u^ity. Yet the 
family, as we now have it, is itself the outcome of infinite thought 
working through social instinct, and has at each stage of its 
development indicated a general advance. To it, therefore, 
constant reference must be made. 

Part I. — Primitive Charity 

The study of early communities has brought to light the history 
of the development of the family. “ Marriage in its lowest 
phases is by no means a matter of affection or companionship ” ; 
and only very slowly has the position of both parents been 
recognized as implying different but correlative responsibilities 


towards their child. Only very slowly, also, has the morality 
necessary to the making of the family been won. Charity at 
earlier stages is hardly recognized as a virtue, nor infanticide 
^ an evil. Hospitality — the beginning of a larger social life — 
is non-existent. The self-support of the community is secured 
by marriage, and when relations fail marriage becomes a pro- 
vision against poverty. Then by the tribal system is created 
another safeguard against want. But apart also from these 
methods of maintenance, at a very early stage there is charitable 
relief. The festivals of the solstices and equinoxes, and of 
the seasons, are the occasions for sacrifice and relief ; and, as 
Christmas customs prove, the instinct to give help or alms at 
such festival periods still remains. Charity is concerned prim- 
arily with certfiin elemental forces of social life : the relation 
between these primitive instincts and impulses that still influence 
charity should not, therefore, be overlooked. The basis of 
social life is also the basis of charitable thought and action. 

The savage is the civilized man in the rough. ” The lowest races 
have,” Lord Avebury writes, “ no institution of marriage.” Many 
have no word for " dear " or ” beloved.” The child belongs to the 
tribe r.ather than to the parent. In lliesi- circumstances a problem 
of charity such as the following may arise • — “ Am 1 to starve, while 
my sister has children whom she can sell ? ” a question asked of 
Burton by a negro. From the point of view of the tribe, an able- 
bodied man would be more valuable than dependent children, and 
the relatjonship of the larger family of brothers and sisters would 
be a truer claim to help than that of mother and child. Subsequently 
the child is recognized as related, not to the father, but to the 
mother, and there is “ a kind of bond which la.sts for life between 
mother and child, although the father is a stranger to it.” Slowly 
only is the relative position of both parents, willi difierent but cor- 
relative responsiljilities, recognized. The first two steps of charity 
have then been made : the social value of the bond between the 
inother, and then between the father, and the child has been recog- 
nized. Until this point is reached the morality necessary to the 
making of the family is wantipg, and for a long time afterwards it 
is hardly won. The virtue of chastity — the condition precedent to 
the higher family life is unrecognized. Indeed, the set of such 
religious thought as there may be is agamst it. Abstract conceptions, 
even in the nobler races, are lacking. The religion of life is vaguely 
struggling with its animality, and that which it at last learns to rule 
it at first worships. In those circumstances there is little charity 
for the child and little for the .stranger. ” There is,” Dr Schwein- 
furth wrote in his Heart of Africa, " an utter want of wholesome 
intercourse between race and race. For any member of a tribe that 
speaks one dialect to cross the borders of a tribe that speaks another 
is to make a venture at the hazard of l»is life.” The religious obliga- 
tions that fostered and .sanctified family life among the Greeks and 
Romans and Jews are unknown. Much later in development comes 
chanty for the child, with the abhorrence of infanticide — against 
which the Jewish -Christian cliarity of 2000 years ago uttered its 
most vigorous prote.sts. If the child belonged primarily to the tribe 
or state, its maintenance or destruction was a common concern. 
This motive influenced the Greeks, who are historically nearer the 
earlier forms of social life than ourselves. For the common good they 
exposed the deformed child ; but also ** where there were too many, 
for in our state population has a limit,” as Ari.slollc says, “ the babe 
or unborn child was destroyed." And so, to lighten their own 
responsibilities, parents were wont to do in the slow years of the 
degradation of tne Roman empire, though the interest of the state 
then required a contrary policy. The transition to our present 
feeling of responsibility for child-life has been very* gradual and 
uncertain, through the middle ages and even till the i8th century. 
Strictly it may be said that all penilcntiarics and other similar 
institutions are concrete protests on behalf of a better family life. 
The movement for the care of children in the 18th century naturally 
and instinctively allied itself with the penitentiary movement. The 
want of regard for child- life, when the rearing of children becomes 
a source of economic pressure, suggests why in earlier stages of 
civilization all that charitable apparatus wjiich we now think neces- 
.sary for the assistance of children is wanting, even if the need, so far 
as it docs arise, is not adequately met by the recognized obligations 
of the clan-family or brotherhood. 

In the case of barbarous races charity and self-support may be 
considered from some other points of view. Self-support is secured 
in two ways —by marriage and by slavery. “ For a man or woman 
to be unmarried after the age of thirty is unheard of ” (T. H. Lew-in, 
Wild Races of South-East India). On the other hand, if any one is 
without a father, mother or other relative, and destitute of the 
necessaries of life, he may sell himself and become a slave. Thus 
slavery becomes a provision for poverty when relations fail. The 
clan-family may serve the same purpose. David Livingstone de- 
scribes the formation of the clan-family among the Bakuena. “ Each 
man, by virtue of paternity, is chief of his own children. They build 
huts round his. . . . Near the centre of each circle of huts is a spot 
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called a ‘ kotla/ with a fireplace*; here tht-y work. eat. &c. A poor 
man attaclu*s himself to the ‘ kotla ' of a rich one, and is considered 
a child of the latter.” Thus the clan-family is also a poor- relief 
association. 

Studies in folklore bring to light many relations between the 
charity of the old world and that of our own day. 

In n^j^ard to the charity of the early community, we may take 
the 8th century B.c. as the point of departure. The Odyssey 
(about 800 B.c.) and Hesiod (about 700 b.c.) are 
Th^tmriy roughly parallel with Amos (816* 775), and represent 
muafty. Streams of thought that meet in the early Christian 

period. The period covered by the Odyssey seems to 
merge into that of IJcsiod. We lake the former fir^t, dealing 
with the clan-family and the phratry, which are together the 
self-maintaining unit of society, with the general relief of the 
poor, with hospitidity, and with vagrancy. In Hesiod we find 
the customary law of charity in the earlier community definitely 
slated, and also indications of the normal methods of neighbourly 
help which were in force in country districts. First of the family 
and brotherhood, or phratry. The family {Od, viii. 582) included 
alike the wife’s father and the daughter's husband. It \va.s thus 
a clanlike family. Out of this was developed the phratry or 
brotherhood, in which w'cre included alike noble families, peasants 
and craftsmen, united by a C(jmmon worship and responsibilities 
and a common customary law {themii,). Zeus, the god of .social 
life, was worshipped by the phratry. ?Tc w'as the father of the 
law {themis). He was god of host and guest. Society was thus 
based on law', the brotherhood and the family. The irresponsible 
man, the man worthy of no respect or consideration, was one 
who belonged to no brotherhood, was subject to no customary 
law, and had no hearth or family. Tlie phratr>' was, and became 
afterwards still more, a natural gild.” Outside the self- 
sustaining phratry was the stranger, including the wayfarer and 
the vagrant ; and partly merged in ‘these classes was the beggar, 
the recognized recipient of the alms of the community. I'o 
cliange one's abode and to travel w'as assumed to be a cause of 
reproach (//. ix. 648). The “ land-louper ” was naturally sus- 
pected. On the other hand, a stranger's first thought in a new 
country was wliether the inhabitiints were wild or social (StVatoi), 
hospitable and God-fearing {Od, xiii. 201). Hospitality thus 
became the first public charity ; Zeus sent all strangers and 
beggars, and it W'as against all law to slight them. Out 

of this feeling— a kind of glorified almsgiving— grew up the 
system of hospitality in Greek states and also in the Roman 
world. The host greeted the stranger (or the suppliant). An 
oath of friendship was taken by the stranger, who w'as then 
received with the greeting, Welcome (x«^/y€), and water w’as 
provided for ablution, and food and shelter. In the larger 
house there was a guests’ table. In the hut he shared the peasant’,5 
meal. The custom bound alike the rich and the poor. On parting 
presents were given, usually food for the onward journey, 
sometimes costly gifts. The obligation was mutual, that the 
host should give hospitality, and that the guest should not abuse 
it. From early times tallies were exchanged between them as 
evidence of this formal relationship, which each could claim 
again of t.he other by the production of the token. And further, 
the relation.ship on either side liccamo hereditary. Thus indi- 
viduals and families and tribes remained linked in friendship 
and in the intercliange of hospitalities. 

Under tlie same patronage of Zeus and the same laws of 
hospitcility were vagrants and beggLurs, The vagrant and loafer 
are sketched in the Odyssey — the vagrant who lies glibly that he 
may get entertainment, and the loafer who prefers begging to 
woik’ on a farm. These and the wdnter idlers, w'hom Hesiod 
pictures — a group known to modern life — prefer at tliat season 
to spend their time in the warmth of the village smithy, or at a 
house of common resort (A.€crx>;)— a common lodging-house, 
we might say— where they would pass the night. Apparently, 
as in modern times, the vagrants had organized their own system 
of entertainment, and, supported by the public, were a class for 
whom it was worth while to cater. The local or public beggars 
formed a still more definite class. Their begging was a recognized 
means of maintenance ; it was a part of the method of poor 


relief. Thus of Penelope it was said that, if Odysseus’ tale were 
true, she would give him better clothes, and then he might beg 
his bread throughout the country-side. Feasts, too, and alms- 
giving were nearly allied, and feasts have always been one resource 
for the relief of the poor. 'J'hus naturally the beggars frequented 
feasts, and were apparently a recognized and yet inevitable 
nuisance. 'I'liey wore, as part of their dress, scrips or wallets 
in which they carried aw^ay the food they received, as later 
Roman clients carried away portions of food in baskets {sporiula) 
from their patron’s dinner. Odysseus, when he dresses up as a 
beggar, puts on a wallet as part of his costume. Thus we find 
a system of voluntary relief in force based on a recognitiim of the 
duty of almsgiving as complete and peremptory as that which w e 
shall notice later among the Jews and the early Christians. We 
are concerned with country^ districts, and not with towns, and, 
as social conditions that are similar produce similar methods 
of administration, so we find here a general plan of relief similar 
to that which w^as in vogue in Scotland till the Scottish Poor Law 
Act of 1845. 

In Hesiod the fundamental conceptions of charity are more 
clearly expressed. He has, if not his ten, at least his four 
commandments, for disobedience to which Zeus will punish the 
offender. They are : Thou shalt do no evil to suppliant or guest ; 
thou slialt not dishonour any woman of the family ; thou shtdt 
not sin against the orphan ; thou shalt not be unkind to aged 
parents. 

The laws of social life are thus duty to one’s pTiest and duty to 
one’s family; and chastity has its true place in that relation, as the 
later Greeks, who so often quote llcsiocl (cf. tlic so-called Kiotunnus 
of Aristotle), fully realized. Also the family charities due to the 
orjdian. whose lot is deplored iu the Iliad (xxii. 490), and to the aged 
are now clearly enunciated. But tliere is also in Hesiod the duly to 
one’s neighbour, not according to the ** pevf«*ction ” of " Cristes 
lore,” but accorduig to a law of honourable iceipiocity 111 act and 
intent. ” Love him who loves thee, and cleave to him who cleaveth 
to thee: to him who N\ould have given, give ; to him who would not 
have given, give not.” The groundwork of Hesiod's charity outside 
the family is neighbourly helfi (such hh formed no small part of old 
Scottish charity in the country districts) ; and he put his argument 
thu.s ; Coiujie.lition, which is a kind of strife, ” lies in tlx* lOots ol the 
w'orld and in iix*n.” It is good, and rouses the idle *' handless ” man 
to work. On one side are social duty {SIkt}) and work, done briskly 
at the right season of the year, which brings a full barn. On the other 
side are unthrift and hunger, and relief witli the disgrace ol begging ; 
and the relief, when tlie family can do no more, must come from 
neighbours, to wdiose house tlx' beggar has to go with his wife anti 
children to ask for victual. Once they may be helped, or twice, 
and then they will be refused. It is better, Hesiod tells his brother, 
to work and so jiay off his debts and avoid hunger (see 391, 

^c., and elsewhere). Here indeed is a problem of to-day a.s it 
ajipeared to an early Greek. The alternatives before tlx‘ idler - .so 
far cus his own community is concerned— arc labour with neighbourly 
help to a limited extent, or hunger. 

Hesiod was a farmer in Bocotia. Some 530 years afterwards a 
pupil of Ari.slotlc thus describes the district and its community of 
fariuei*-'. “They are.” he says, “well to do, bid simple in their 
way of life. They practise justice, good faith, and hospitality. 
To needy towdismen and vagalionds they give freely of their sul>- 
stance ; for meanness and covetousness are unknown to them.” 
The charitable method of Homeric and Hesiodic days still continued. 

Part TI. — Charity among the Greeks 

Society in a Greek state w'us divided into two parts, citizens 
and slaves. The citizens required lei.surc for education, w'ar 
and government. The slaves were their ministers 
and servants to enable them to secure tliis leisure, 

We have therefore to consider, on the one hand, the 
position of the family and the clan-family, and the maintenance 
of the citizen from public funds and by public and private 
charities j and on the other hand the condition of the slaves, 
and the relation between .slavery and charity. 

The slaves formed the larger part of the population. The 
census of Attica, made between 317 and 307 B.c., gives their 
numbers at 400,000 out of a population of about 500/300 ; and 
even if this be considered exces.sive, the proj^rtion of slaves 
to citizens would certainly be very large. The citizens with their 
wives and children formed some 12 % of the community. Thus, 
apart from the resident aliens, returned in the census at 10,000, 
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and their wives and children, we have two divisions of society : 
the citizens, with their own organization of relief and charities ; 
and the slaves, permanently maintained by reason of their 
dependence on individual members of the civic class. Thus, 
there is no poverty but that of the poor citizens. Poverty is 
limited to them. The slaves — that is to say, the bulk of the 
labouring population — are provided for. 

From times relatively near to Hesiod's we may trace the growth 
and influence of the clan-family as the centre of customary 
charity within the community, the gradual increase of a class of 
poor cither outside the clan-family or eventually independent 
of it, and the development of a new organization of relief in- 
troduced by the state to meet newer demands. We picture the 
early state as a group of families, each of which tends to form 
in time a separate group or clan. At each expansion from the 
family to the clan the members of the clan retain rights and have 
to fulfil duties which are the same as, or similar to, those which 
prevailed in the family. Thus, in Attica the clan-families 
{^enos) and the brotherhoods {phr atria) were “ the only basis of 
legal rights and obligations over and alx)ve the natural family.” 
I'hc elan-faiTiily was “ a natural guild,” consisting of rich and 
poor members the well-born or noble and the craftsman alike. 
Originally it would seem that the land was divided among the 
families of the clan by lot and was inalienable. Thus with the 
family was combined the means of supporting the family. On 
the other hand, every youth was registered in his phratry, and 
the phratry remained till the reforms of Clcisthenes (509 B.r.) 
a politicid, and even after that time a social, organization of 
importance. 

First, as to the family — the mother and wife, and the father. 
Already l:>efore the age of Plato and Xenophon (450-350 b.c.) 
wo find that the family has sufTcred a slow decline. The wife, 
according to later Greek usjige, was married as a child, hardly 
educated, and confined to the house, except at some festival or 
funeral. Hut with the decline came criticism and a nobler 
conception of family life. “ First, then, come laws regarding 
the wife,” writes the author of the so-called Economics of Aris- 
totle, and the law, “ thou shalt do no wrong ; for, if we do no 
wrong, w<' shall nc»t lie wronged.” 7'his is the “ common law,” 
as the Py thiigoreans say, “ and it implies that we must not wrong 
the wife in the least, but treat her with the reverence due to a 
suppliant, or one tiiken from the altitr.” The sanctity of marriage 
is thus placed among the ” commandments ” of Hesiod, beside 
the duty towards the stranger and the orphan. These and other 
references to the Pythagoreans suggest that they, possibly in 
common with other mystics, preached the higher religion of 
marriage and social life, and thus inspired a deeper social feeling, 
which eventually allied itself with the Christian movement. 

Ne.\t, as to parents and children : the son was under an obliga- 
tion to support his father, subject, after Solon’s time, to the 
condition that he had taught him a trade ; and after Solon’s 
time the father had no claim for support from an illegitimate 
son. “ The possession of children,” it was said (Arist. Econ.), 
“ is not by nature for the public good only, but also for private 
advantage. For what the strong may gain by their toil for the 
weak, the weak in their old age receive from the strong . . . Thus 
is the nature of each, the man and the woman, prearranged by the 
Divine Being for a life in common.” Honour to parents is “ the 
first and greatest and oldest of all debts ” (Plato, Laws^ 717). 
The child has to care for the parent in his old age. “ Nemesis, 
the minister of justice (S*kt 7), is appointed to wat^ over all these 
things.” And if a man fail to adorn the sepulchre of his dead 
parents, the magistrates take note of it and inquire ” (Xen. 
Mem, ii. 14). The heightened conception of marriage implies 
a fuller interpretation of the mutual relations of parent and child 
as well ; both become sacred. 

Then as to orphans. Before Solon’s time (594 B.c.) the property 
of any member of the clan-family who died without children 
went to the clan ; and after his time, when citizens were permitted 
to leave their property by will, the property of an intestate fell 
to the clan. This arrangement carried with it corresponding 
duties. Through, the dan-family provision was made for orphans. 


Any member of the clan had the legal right to doim an orphan 
member in marriage ; and, if the nearest agnate did not marry 
her, he had to give her a dowry proportionate to the amount of 
his own property. Later, there is evidence of a growing sense of 
responsibility in regard to orphans. Hippodamus (about 443 
B.C.), in his scheme of the perfected state (Arist. PoL 1268), 
suggested that there should be public magistrates to deal with 
the affairs of orphans (and strangers) ; and Plato, his contempor- 
ary, writes of the duty of the state and of the guardian towards 
them very fully. Orphans, he proposes {JLaws, 927), should be 
placed under the care of public guardians. ** Men should have 
a fear of the loneliness of orplians . . . and of the souls of the 
departed, who by nature take a special care of their own children. 
... A man should love the unfortunate orphan (boy or girl) 
of whom he is guardian as if he were his own child ; he should 
be as careful and diligent in the management of the orphan’s 
property as of his own — or even more careful still.” 

To relieve the poverty of citizens and to pre.serve the citizen- 
hood were objects of public policy and of chiirity. In Crete and 
Sparta the citizens were wholly supported out of the public 
resources. In Attica the system was different. The citizens 
were aided in various ways, in which, as often happens, legal 
or official and voluntary or private method.s worked on parallel 
lines. The means were (i) legal enactment for release of debts ; 
(2) emigration ; (3) the supply of corn ; (4) poor relief for the 
infirm, and relief for the children of those fallen in war ; (5) 
emoluments ; (6) voluntary public service, separate gifts and 
liberality ; (7) loan societies. 

(1) In 594 ij.c. the labouring class in Attica were overwhelmed 
with debts and mortgages, and their persons pledged as security. 
Only by a sharp reform was it possible to preserve them from 
slavery. This Solon effected. He annulled their obligations, 
abolished the pledge of the person, and gave the labourers the 
fraiicliise (but see under Sor.ov). Besides the laws above men- 
tioned, he gave power to the Areopagus to inquire from what sources 
each man obtained the necessaries of lile, and to punish those who 
did not work. His action and that of his successor, Peisistratus 
(5O0 B.C.), suggest that the class of poor (iiropoi) was increasing, 
and that by the efforts of these two men the social decline of the 
people was avoided or at least postponed. Pcisistraf us lent the poor 
money that they might maintain themselves in husbandry. Hewished, 
it is said (Arist. Ath. Pol. xvi.). to enable them to earn a moderate 
living, that they might be occupied with their own affairs, instead 
of spending their time in the city or neglecting their work in order 
to visit it. As rent for tlieir land they paid a tenth of the produce. 

(2) Akin to this policy was that of emigration. Athenians, selected 
in some instances from the two lowest political classes, emigrated, 
though still retaining their rights of citizenship. In 570-505 n.c. 
Salamis was annexed and divided into lots and settled, and later 
Pericles settled more than 2750 citizens in the Chersonese and else- 
wheie — practically a considerable section of the whole body of 
citizens. ” By this means," says Plutarch, " he relieved the state 
of numerous idle agitators and assisted the necessitous.” In other 
states this expedient was frequently adopted. 

(3) A third method was the supply of corn at reduced rates — a 
me'&od similar to that adopted, as we shall see, at Rome. Constan- 
tinople and elsewhere. The maintenance of the mass of the people 
depended on the corn fleets. There were public granaries, where 
large stores were laid up at the public expense. A portion of all 
cargoes of corn was retained at Athens and in other ways importa- 
tion was promoted. Exportation was forbidden. Public donations 
and distributions of corn were frequent, and in times of scarcity rich 
citizens made large contributions with that object. The distributions 
were made to advilt citizens of eighteen years of age and upwards 
whose names were un the registers. 

(4) In addition to this there was a system of public relief for those 
who were unable to cam a livelihood on account of bodily defects 
and infirmities. The quaUficatioii was a property lest. The pro- 
perty of the applicant had to be shown to be of a value of not more 
than three minae (say ;^12). Socrates, it may be noted, adepts the 
same method of estimating his comparative poverty (Xen. Econ. 2. 
6), saying that his goods would realize about five minae (or about 
twenty guineas). The senate examined the case, and the ecclesia 
awarded the bounty, which amounted to i or 2 obols a day, rather 
more than i^d. or 3d. — out-door relief, as we might say, amounting 
at most to about is. gd. a week. There was also a fund for the 
maintenance of the children of those who had fallen in war, up to the 
age of eighteen. 

(5) But the main source of support was the receipt of emoluments 
for various public services. This was not relief, though it produced 
in the course of time the effect of relief. It was rather the Athenian 
method of supporting a governing class of citizens. 
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The innor political history of Xthcns is the history of the extension 
of the francliise to the lower classes of citizens, with the privileges 
of hoKling olhcc and receiving emoluments. In early times, either 
by Solon {q.v.) or previously, the citizens were classified on the 
basis of property. The rich retained the franchise and the right 
of holding office ; the middle classes obtained the franchise ; the 
lourth or lowest class gained neither. By the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes (509 b.c.) the clan-family and the phratry were set aside for 
tlie deme or parish, a geographical division superseding the social. 
Finally, about 478 B.r., when all had acquired the franchise, the 
right to hold olhee also was obtained by the third class. These 
changes coincided with a period of economic progress. The rate of 
interest was high, usually 12 % I and in trading and bottomry the 
returns were much higher. A small capital at this interest soon 
produced comparative wealth ; and simnltaneou.sly prices were 
falling. Then came the reaction. “ After the Peloponnesian war " 
(432-404 li.c.), writes Professor Jebb. “ the wealth of the country 
cea.st‘d to grow, a.s population had ceased to grow about 50 years 
sooner. 'I*he rich went on aecumulalmg : the poor, having no means, 
of enriching theniselvt's by enlorj^nse. were for the most part occu- 
pied in watching for some chance of snatching a larger share of the 
stationary total." Thus the jioorer classes in a time of prosperity 
had won the power wliich they were able to turn to their own account 
afterwards. A -jieriod of economic ])ressurc followed, coupled with a 
decline in the population ; no return to the land was feasible, nor 
was emigration ; the people had become town-folk inadaptablo to 
new uses : decreasing vitality and energy were marked by a new 
temper, the " pauper " temper, unsettled, idle and gras])ing, and 
]K)litical jiowcr was utilized to obtain relief. The relief was forth- 
coming, but it was of no avail to stop the general decline. The state, 
it might almost be said, in giving scope to the assertion of the spirit 
ol flependi'iice, had ruined the self-regarding energy on which both 
latuily and state alike d«‘pended. Tlie emoluments were diverse. 
The number of citizens was not large ; the functions in which citizens 
could take part were numerous ; and when payment was forth- 
coming the ])oorcr citizens pressed in to exercise their rights (cf. 
Anst. Pol. i2<>3 a). All Athenian citizens could attend the public 
as.sembly or ccrlaia. Probably tlie attendance at it varied from 
a few hundred to 5000 persons. In 395 b.c. the payment for attend' 
ance was fixed at 3 obols, or little more than 4^0. a day — for the 
.system of payment had probably been introduced a few years before 
(but see liccLESiA and rc£^.). A juror or dicast would receive 
the same sum for attendance, and the courts or juries often consisted 
of 500 piu’sons. If the estimate (Bbckh. Public fScononty of Athena, 
Eng. trails, pp. 109, 117) holds good that in the age of Demosthenes 
(384-323 H.c\) the member of a poor family of lour free persons could 
live (including rent) on about 3'3d. or between 2 and 3 obols a day, 
the jiay of the citizen attending the as.sembly or the court would at 
least cover the expenses of .subsislence. On the other hand, it would 
be less than the pay of a day labourer, which was probably about 
4 obols or 6d. a day. In any case many citizens — they numbered 
in all about 20,000 — in return for their participation in political 
duties would receive considerable pecuniary assistance. Attending 
a great public festival also, the citizen would r<*ccive 2 obols or 3ci. 
a day cluring the festival days ; and there were besides frequent 
])ublic sacrifices, with the meal or least which acconqianied them. 
But besides this there were confiscations of private property, which 
jiroduced a surplus revenue divisible among the poorer citizens, 
(Some hold that there were confiscations in other Creek states, but 
not in Athens.) In these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
lliat men like Isocrates should regret that the influence of the 
Areopagus, the old court of morals and justice in Athens, had dis- 
appeared, for it " maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
and habits of the citizens ; and it professed to enforce a tutelary 
and paternal discipline, bt'yond that which the strict letter of the 
law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodigal, the undutiful, 
and the deserters of old rite and cu.stom." 

(b) In addition to public emoluments and relief there was much 
private liberality and chanty. Many expensive public services 
were undertaken honorarily by the citizens under a kind of civic 
compulsion. Thus in a trial about 425 B.c. (T.ysias, Of, ig. 57) a 
citizen submitted evidence that his fiithcr expended more than 
2000 during his life in paying the expenses of choru.ses at festivals, 
Iting out seven triremes for the navy, and meeting levies of income 
tax to meet emergencies. Besides this he had helped poor citizens 
by ])ortioning their daughters and sisters, had ransomed some, and 
paid the funeral expenses of others (cf. for other instances Plutarch’s 
Cimon, Theophrastus, /s/ 7 /., and Xen. Enm.). 

(7) There were also mutual help societies (ipavoi). Those for 
relief would appear to have been loan societies (rf. Theoph. Eth.), 
one of whose members would beat up contributions to help a friend, 
who would afterwards repay the advance. 

The criticisms of Aristotle (384-321 B.c.) suggest the direction 
to which he looked, for reform. He {Pol. 1320 a) passes a very un- 
fa vou ran w jiadgmeln^n the distribution of public money to the 
poorer Th* demagogues (he does not speak of Athens 

particulaify)^dlstrib^i 45 id the surplus revenues to the poor, who 
received all at the same time ; and llien they were in want 

again, irwas only, he argued, like pouring water through a sieve. 
It were better to see to it that the greater number were not so entirely 


destitute, for the depravity of a democratic government was due to 
this. The problem was to contrive how plenty {eiropla, not poverty , 
dxopla) should become permanent. His proposals are adequate aid 
and voluntary charity. Public relief should, he urges, be givc^n in 
large amounts so as to help people to acquire small farms or start 
in business, and the well-to-do {etiiropot) should in the meantime 
subscribe to pay the poor for their attendance at the public assem- 
blies. (This proves, indeed, how the payments had become poor 
relief > He mentions also how the Carthaginian notables divided 
the destitute among.st them and gave them the means of setting 
to work, and the Tarentines {tcoifd irotoOfra) shared their property 
with the poor. (The Rhodians al.so may be mentioned (Strabo xiv. 
c. 652), amongst whom the well-to-do undertook the relief of the 
poor voluntarily.) The later word for charitable distribution was 
a sharing {KotvuvLa, Ep. Rom. xv. 2f)). which would seem to indicate 
that after Aristotle's time popular thought had turned in that 
direction. But the chief service rendered by Aristotle — a siM'vice 
which covered indeed the whole ground of social progress — was to 
show that unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully 
considered and clearly realized by those who desired to improve its 
conditions, no change for the better could result from individual 
or associated action. 

Two forms of charily have still to be mentioned : charity 
to the stranger and to the sick. It will be convenient to consider 
both in relation to the whole classical period. 

With the growth of towns the administration of hospitality 
was elaborated. 

(1) There was hospitality between members of families bound 
by the rites of Iiost and guest. The guest received as a right only 
shelter and fire. U.sually he dined with the host the first 
day. and if afterwards he was fed provisions we?re supplied 
to him. There were large guest-chambeis (^fvtii') or small * 

guest-houses, completely isolated on the right or left of the principal 
house ; and here the guest was lodged. (2) There were also, e.f^. at 
Hierapolis (Sir W. M. Ramsay's Phrygia, ii. 07), brotherhoods 
of hospitality (^«^m rfK/xrjpeToL, bearers of the sign), which made 
hospitality a duty, and had a common chest and Apollo as tlieir 
tutelary god. (3) There were inns or resting - ])laces {Karayibyia) 
for strangers at temjdes (Thuc. in. 68 ; Plato, J awi, 953 a) and 
places of resort {\ 4 (rxv) at or near the tem]>les for the entertain- 
ment of strangers — lor instance, at a tem])le of Asclepius at Epi- 
daurus (Pausaiiias ii. 174) ; and Pausanias argues that they were 
common throughout the country. Probably also at the temple.s 
hospitable provision was made for strangc'rs. d'he evidence at 
present is not perhaps sufficiently complete, but, so far as it goes, 
it tends to the conclusion that m ])re-Chnstian times hospitality 
was provided to pas.sers-by and strangers in the teinide buildings, 
as later it was lurnished in the monasteries and churclies. (4) Theie 
were also in towns houses for strangers jirovided at the 

public cost. This was so at Megara ; and in Crete strangers had a 
place at the public meals and a dormitory. Xenophon suggested 
that it would ho profitable for the Athenian state to establish inns 
for traders {Karaywyia 57;/it6<na) at Athens. Thus, apart from tlic 
official hospitality of the proxeiius or " consul,” who had charge of 
the affairs of foreigners, and the hospitality which was shown to 
persons of distinction by states or private individuals, there was in 
Greece a large jirovision for strangers, wayfarers and vagrants based 
on the charitable sentiment of hos])ilality. Among the Romans 
similar customs of private and public hospitality prevailed ; and 
throughout the empire tlie older system was altered, probably very 
slowly. In Christian times (cf. Ramsay above) T’agan temples were 
(about A.D. 408) utilized for other puiposes, including that of hos- 
pitality to strangers. 

Round the temples, at first probably village temples, the 
organization of medical relief grew up. Primitive medicine is 
connected with dreams, worship, and liturgical Ybeaick, 
“ pollution,” punishment and penitence, and an 
experimental practice. Finally, systematic observation and 
science (with no knowledge of chemistry and little of physiology) 
assert themselves, and a secular administration is created by 
the side of the older religious organization. 

Sickness among primitive races is conceived to be a material 
sub.stance to be extracted, or an evil .spirit to be driven away by 
incantation. Religion and medicine are thus at the beginning 
almost one and the same thing. In Anatolia, in the groups of 
villages (cf. Ramsay as above, i. loi) under the the*ocratic govern- 
ment of a central Up6v or temple, the god Men Karou was the 
physician and saviour (iromip and (rdi^up) of his people. Priests, 
prophets and physicians were his ministers. He punished wrong- 
doing by diseases wliich he taught the penitent to cure. So else- 
where polliitien, physical or moral, was chastened by disease and 
loss of property or children, and further ills were avoided by sacrifice 
and expiation and public warning. In the temple and out of this 
phase of thought grew up schools of medicine, in whose practice 
dreams and religious ritual retained a place. The newer gods, 
Asclepius and Apollo, succeeded the older local divinities ; and 
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the " Bons ’’ of Asclcpius became a profession, and the temple with 
its adjacent buildings a kind of hospital. There were many temples 
of Asclcpius in Greece and elsewhere, placed generally in high and 
salubrious positions. After ablution the patient ofiered sacrifices, 
repeating himself the words of the hymn that was chanted. Then, 
when night came on, he slept in the temple. In the early dawn he 
was to dream “ the heavenly dream ” which would .suggest his cure ; 
but if he did not dream, relations and others — officials at the temple 
— might dream for him. At dawn the priests or sons of A.sclepius 
came into the temple and visited the sick, so that, in a kina of 
drama, where reality and appearance seemed to meet, the patients 
believed that they saw the god himself. The next morning the 
pri'scription and treatment were settled. At hand in the inn or 
guest-chambers of the temple the patient could remain, sleeping 
again in the temple, if necessary, and carrying out the required 
regimen. In the temple were votive tablets of cases, popular and 
awe-inspiring, and records and prescriptions, which later found 
their way into the medical works of Galen and others. At the 
temple of Asclcpius at Epidaurus was an inn {Karaytlrfioy) with 
four courts and colonnades, and in all ibo rooms. (Cf. I*ausanias 
ii. T71 ; and Report, Archaeol. in Greece, R. C. Bosanquet, 1899, 
moo.) 

At three centres more particularly, Rhodes, Cnidos and Cos, 
were the medical schools of the Asclepiads. If one may judge 
from an inscription at Athens, priests of Asclepiug attended the 
poor pp-atuitously. And years afterwards, in the nth century, 
when there was a revival of medicine, we find (Daremberg, La 
Medecine: histoire et doctrines) at Salerno the Christian priest as 
doctor, a simple and less palatable pharmacy for the poor than 
for the rich, and gratuitous medical relief. 

Besides the temple schools and hospitals there was a secular 
organization of medical aid and relief. States appointed trained 
medical men as physicians, and provided for them medical 
establishments {larptla, “ large houses with large doors full of 
light ”) for the reception of the sick, and for operjitions there 
were provided beds, instruments, medicines, &c. At these places 
also pupils were taught. A lower degree of medical establishment 
was to be found at the barbers’ shops. Out-patients were seen 
at the iatreia. They were also visited at home. There were 
doctors’ assistants and slave doctors. The latter, apparently, 
attended only slaves (Plato, Laivs^ 720) ; they do “a great 
.service to the master of the house, who in this manner is relieved 
of the care of his slaves.” It was a precept of Hippocrates that 
if a physician came to a town where there were sick poor, he 
should make it his first duty to attend to them ; and the state 
physician attended gratuitously any one who applied to him. 
There were also travelling physicians going rounds to heal 
children and the poor. These methods continued, probably all 
of them, to Christian times. 

It has been argued that medical practice was introduced into 
Italy by the Greeks. But the evidence seems to show that there 
was a quite independent Latin tradition and school of medicine 
(Rene Brian, “ Medecine dans le Latium et k Rome,” Rev. 
Arched., 1885). In Rome there were con.sulting-rooms and 
dispensaries, and houses in which the sick were received. 
Hospitals are mentioned by Roman writers in the ist century 
A.D. There were infirmaries — detached buildings — for sick 
slaves ; and in Rome, as at Athens, there were slaves skilled in 
medicine. In Rome also for each regio there was a chief physician 
who attended to the poorer people. 

Slavery was so large a factor in pre-Christian and early 
Christian society that a word should be said on its relation 
to charity. Indirectly it was a cause of poverty 
Slavery. social degradation. Thus in the case of Athens, 

with the achievement of maritime supremacy the number of 
slaves increased greatly. Manual arts were despised as un- 
becoming to a citizen, and the slaves carried on the larger part 
of the agricultural and industrial work of the community ; and 
for a time — until after the Peloponnesian War (404 
slavery was an economic success. But by degrees the slave, it 
would seem, dispossessed the citizen and rendered him unfit 
for competition. The position of the free artisan thus became 
akin to that of the slave (Arist. Pol. 1260 a, &c,), and Slavery 
became the industrial method of the country. Though Greeks, 
Romans, Jews and Christians spent money in ransoming 
individual slaves and also enfranchised many, no general abolition 


of slavery was possible. At last fhrough economic changes the 
new status of coloni, who paid as rent part of the produce of the 
land they tilled, superseded the status of slavery (cf. above ; 
the system turned to account by Peisistratus). But this result 
was only achieved much later, when a new society was being 
created, when the slaves from the slave prisons {ergastula) of 
Italy joined its invaders, and the slave-owner or master, as one 
may suppose, unable any longer to work the gangs, let them 
become coloni. 

In Greece the feeling towards the slave be'eame constantly 
more humane. Real slavery, Aristotle said, was a cast of mind, 
not a condition of life. The slave was not to be ordered about, 
but to be commanded and p>ersuaded like a child. The master 
was under the strongest obligation to promote his welfare. In 
Rome, on the other hand, slavery continued to the end a massive, 
brutal, industrial force — a standing danger to the state. But 
alike in Greece and Rome the influence of slavery on the family 
was pernicious. The pompous array of domestic slaves, the 
transfer of motherly duties to slave nurses, the loss of that 
homely education which for most people comes only from the 
practical details of life — all this in later Greece and Italy, and 
far into Christian times, prevented that permanent invigoration 
and reform of family life which Jewish and Christian influences 
might otherw ise have produced. 

Part III. — Charity in Roman Times 

The words that suggest most clearly the Roman attitude 
towards what we call charity are liberalitas, beneficeniia and 
pietas. 'fhe two former arc almost synonymous (Cicero, De 
Offic. i. 7, 14). Liberality lays stress on the mood — that of the 
liber, the freeborn, and so in a sense the independent and superior ; 
beneficence on the deed and its purpose (Seneca, De Benef. vi. 10). 
The conditions laid down by Cicero, following Panaetius the Stoic 
(185-112 B.c.) are three : not to do harm to him whom one would 
benefit, not to exceed one’s means, and to have regard to merit. 
The character of the person whom we would benefit .should be 
considered, his failings towards us, the interest of the community, 
our social relatifibs in life, and services rendered in the past. 
The utility of the deed or giH graded according to social relation- 
ship and estimated largely from the point of view of ultimate 
advantage to the doer or donor seems to predominate in the 
general thought of the book, though (cf. Aristotle, Eth. viii. 3) 
the idea culminates in the completeness of friendship where ” all 
things are in common.” Pietas has the religious note which the 
other words lack, loving dutifulness to gods and home and 
country. Not ” piety ” only but “ pity ” derive from it : thus 
it comes near to our “ charity.” Both books, the De Officiis 
and the De Beneficiis, represent a Roman and Stoical revision 
of the problem of charity and, as in Stoicism generally, there 
.seems to be a half-conscious attempt to feel the way to a new 
social standpoint from this side. 

As from the point of view of charity the well-being of the 
community depends upon the vigour of the deep-laid elemental 
life within it, so in passing to Roman times we consider 
the family first. The Roman family was unique in its SmlJ." 
completeness, and by some of its conditions the world 
has long been bound. The father alone had independent authority 
{sui juris), and so long as he lived all who were under his power — 
his wife, his sons, and their wives and children, and his unmarried 
daughters — could not acquire any property of their own. Failing 
father or husband, the unmarried daughters were placed under 
the guardianship of the nearest male members of the family. 
Thus the family, in the narrower sense in which we commonly 
use the word, as meaning descendants of a common father or 
grandfather, was, as it were, a single point of growth in a larger 
organism, the gens, which consisted of all those who shared a 
common ancestry. 

The wife, though ia law the property of her hatband, held a 
position of honour and influence higher than that of the Greek 
wife, at least in historic times. She seems to conpe nearer to the 
ideal of Xenophon ; “ the good wife should be the mistress of every- 
thing within the house.'* “ A house of his own and the blessing 
of children appeared to the Roman citizen as the essence 

V. 2S 
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of life " (Mommsen, Hist, Koihe). The obligation of the father to 
the sons was strongly Iclt. The family, past, present and future, 
was conceived as one and indivisible. Each succeeding generation 
had a right to ttre care of its predecessor in mind, body and estate. 
The training of the sons was distinctly a home and not a school 
training. Brought up by the father and con.stantly at his side, they 
learnt spontaneously the habits and traditions of the family. The 
home was their school. By their father they were introduced into 

f )ublic life, and though still remaining under his power during his 
ifetime, they bt^came citizens, and their relation to the state was 
direct. The nation was a nation of yeomen. Only agriculture and 
warlare were considered honourable emplovTnents. riic father and 
sons worked outdoors on Ihe farm, employing little or no .slave 
labour ; the wife and daughters indoors at .spinning and weaving. 
The drudgery of the household was done by doniiaitic .slaves. The 
father was the working head ol a toiling household. Their chief 
gods were the same as those of early Greece— Zeiis-Diovis and 
Hestia- Vesta, the goddess of the hearth and home. Out of this 
solid, compact family Roman society was built, and so long as the 
family was strong attachment to the service of the state was intense. 
The tesi puhlica, the common weal, the phrase and the tliought, meet 
one at every turn : and never were citizens more jmlient and 
tenacious combatants on their country’s behall. The men were 
soldiers in an unpaid militia and were constantly engaged in wars 
with the rivals of Rome, leaving home and family for their cam 
paigns and returning to them m the wilder. With a hardness and 
closeness inconsistent witli — indeed, opposed to — the charitable 
sj)irit, they combined the strength of character and sense of justice 
without which cliarity becomes sentimental and unsocial. In the 
development of the lamily, and thus, indirectlv. in the <levelopment 
of chanty, they stand for settled obligation and unrelenting duty. 

Under the protection of the head of the family “ in dependent 
freedom ’’ lived the clients. They v/ere in a middle position 
between the. freemen and the slaves. The relation between 
patron and client lasted for several generations ; and there were 
many clients. 'I'heir numlier increased as stale after .stale was 
conquered, and they formed the pUbs, in Rome the plehs urhana. 
the lower oilers of the oily. 

In reUMMo our subject the important factors are the family, 
the plelmcuaMa.vcry , 

Two pAnumcs were at work from an early date, before the first 
agrtu‘iarf:i#jh*(486 b.c.) : tlic impoverishment of the pUbs and 
the increase wi slavery. I’hc former led to tbtmnnona ctvtca, or 
the free supply of corn to the citizens, and to the sporiula or the 
organized food-supply for poor clients, and ultimately to the 
alimeniaru pueri, tlie maintenance of children of citizens by 
voluntary and imperial bounty. The latter (slavery) was tlie 
standing witness that, as self-.support wa.s undermined, the task 
of relief became hopeless, and the impoverished citizen, as the 
generations passed, became in turn dependant, beggar, pauper 
and slave. 

The great patrician familie.s — an oligarchy of warriors and 
slaveholders ” — did not themselves engage in trade, but, entering 
on large speculations, employed as their agents their clients, 
libertuii or freedmen, and, later, their slaves. The constant 
wars, for which the soldiers of a local militia were eventually 
retained in permanent service, broke up the yeomanry and very 
greatly reduced their number. Whole families of citizens be- 
came impoverished, and their lands were in consequence sold to 
the large patrician families, members of which had acquired 
lucrative posts, or prospered in their speculations, and assumed 
possession of the larger part of the land, the ager publicusy 
acquired by the state through conquest. The city had always 
been the centre of the patrician families, the patrons of the trading 
Ubtrtini and other dependants. To it now flocked as well the 
meioeciy the resident aliens from the conquered states, and the 
poorer citizens, landless and unable for social reasons to turn to 
trade. There was thus in Rome a growing multitude of aliens, 
dispossessed yeomen and dependent clients. Simultaneously 
slavery increased very largely after the second Punic War 
(202 B.C.). Every conquest brought slaves into the market, for 
whom ready purchasers were found. The slaves took the place 
of the freemen upon the old family estates, and the free country 
people became extinct. Husbandry gave place to shepherding. 
The estates were thrown into large domains {latifundia), managed 
by bailiffs and worked by slaves, often fettered or bound by 
chains, lodged in cells in houses of labour (ergastula), and some- 
times car^ for when ill in infirmaries {valeludinaria). In Crete 


and Sparta the slaves toiled that the mass of citizens might have 
means and leisure. In Rome the slave class was oiganized for 
private and not for common ends. In Athens the citizens were 
paid for their services ; at Rome no ofiices were paid. Thus 
the citizen at Rome was, one might almost say, forced into a 
dependence on the public com, for as the large propertie.s 
swallowed up the smaller, and the slave dispossessed the citizen, 
a population grew up unfit for rural toil, disinclined to live by 
methods that pride considered sordid, unstable and pleasure- 
loving, and yet a serious political factor, as dependent on the 
rich for their enjoyments as they were on their patrons or the 
prefect of the corn in the city for their food. 

It is estimated, from extremely dilhciilt and uncertain data, that 
the population ol Rome in the time of Augustus was about 1,200,000 
or 1,500 At that lime the pMfS urhana numbt'red 320,000. If 
this be multiplied by tlirc^:*, to give a low average of dependants, 
wives and children, this .section of the population would nnml>er 
060.000. The remainder of the i.^cMt.ooo, 540,000, would consist of 
(a) slaves, and {h) those, the com])tirativcly few, who would l>e 
members of the gn*ul clan-families {gentes). Proportionately to 
Attica this seems to allow too small a population of .slaves. Bui 
however this be, we may picture the pO])ulation of Rome as consist- 
ing chiefly of a few patrician families mmistcred to by a very large 
number ol shiN-f^s, and a populace of needy citizens, m whose ranks it 
was profitable lor an outsider to find a ])lace in order that he might 
participate in the advantages of .slate maintenance. 

In Rome the clan-family became the dominant political factor. 
As in England and elsewhere in the middle ages, and even in 
later times, the family, in these circumstances, as.sumes 
an influence which is out of harmony with the common 
good. The social jidvantage of the family lies in its civics. 
self-maintenance, its home charities, and its moral 
and educational force, but if its separate interests are made 
supreme, it become.s uncliaritahle and unsocial. In Rome this 
was the line of development. The stronger clan-families crushed 
the weaker, and became the “ oligarchy of warriors and .slave- 
holders.” In the same spirit they |)ossessed themselves of 
the ager puhlicus. The land obtained by the Romans by right 
of conquest was public. It belonged to the state, and to a yeo- 
man state it was the most valuable acquisition. At first part of 
it was sold and part was distributed to citizens without property 
and destitute (cf. Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus). At a very early date, 
however, the patrician families acquired possession of much of 
it and held it at a low rental, and thus the natural outlet for a 
conc|uering farmer race was monopolized by one class, the richer 
clan-fairiflies. This injustice was in part remedied by the 
establishment of colonies, in which the emigrant citizens received 
sufficient portions of land. But these colonies were comparatively 
few, and after each conquest the rich families made large pur- 
chases, while the smaller proprietors, whose services as soldiers 
were constantly required, were unable to attend to their lands 
or to retain possession of them. To prevent this (367 B.c.) 
the Licinian law was passed, by which ownership in land was 
limited to 500 jugera, about 312 acres. 'I'his law was ignored, 
however, and more tlian two centuries later the evil, the doable 
evil of the dispossession of the citizen farmer and of slavery, 
reached a crisis. The slave war broke out (134 b.c:.) and (133 B.c.) 
Tiberius Gracchus made his attempt to re-endow the Roman 
citizens with the lands which they had acquired by conquest. 
He undertook what was essentially a charitable or philanthropic 
movement, which was set on foot loo late. He had passed through 
Tuscany, and seen with resentment and pity the deserted 
country where the foreign slaves and barbarians were now 
the only shepherds and cultivators. He had been brought up 
under the influence of Greek Stoical thought, with which, almost 
in spite of itself, there was always associated an element of pity. 
The problem which he desired to solve, though larger in scale, 
was essentially the same as that with which Solon and Peisis- 
tratus had dealt successfully. At bottom the issue lay between 
private property, considered as the basis of family life for the 
great bulk of the community, with personal independence, and 
pauperism, with the annona or slaveiy. In 133 b.c. Tiberius 
Gracchus became tribune. To expand society on the lines of 
private property, he proposed the enforcement of “ the Licinian 
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Rogations '' ; the rich were to give up all beyond their rightful 
312 acres, tind the remainder was to be distributed amongst 
the poor. The measure was carried by the use of arbitrary 
powers, ^d followed by the death of Tiberius at the hands of 
the patricians, the dominant clan-families. In 132 b.c. Caius 
Gracchus took up his brother’s quarrel, and adopting, it would 
seem, a large scheme of political and social reform, proposed 
measures for emigration and for relief. The former failed ; the 
latter apparently were acceptable to all parties, and continued 
in force long after C. Gracchus had been slam (12 1 b.c.). Already, 
at times, there had been sales of corn at cheap prices. Now, by 
the lex frumentaria he gave the citizens — those who had the 
Roman francihise — ^the right to purchase corn every month from 
the public stores at rather more than half-price, asses or about 
3* 3d. the peck. Tins, the fatal alternative, was accepted, and 
henceforth there was no possibility of a reversion to better social 
conditions. 

The provisioning of Rome was, like that of Athens, a public 
service. There were public granaries (267 B.c.), and there was 
a quaestor to supervise the transit of the com from Sicily and, 
later, from Spain and Africa, and an elaborate administration 
for collecting and conveying it. The lex frumentaria of Caius was 
followed by the lex Oetavia, restricting the monthly sale to citizens 
settled in Rome, and to 5 modii (ij bushels). According to 
Polybius, the amount reejuired for the maintenance of a slave 
was 5 modti a month, and of a soldier 4. Hence the allowance, 
if continued at this rate, was practically a maintenance. The 
lex Clodia (58 r.c.) made the corn gratuitous to the plehs 
Lirhana. 

Julius Caesar (3 ii.r.) found the number of recipients to be 320,000, 
and reducofl them to 150.000. In Augustus's time they rose to 
200. 000. There seems, howev'er, to be some confusion as to the 
numbers. From the Ancyranum Moiiumentiim it appears that the 
/}leh}, ttybana who received Augustus’s dole of 60 denani (37s. 6d.) 
m Ins eighth consulship numbered 320,000, And (Suet. Caes, 41) 
it seems likely that in Caesar’s time the lists of the recipients were 
settled by lot ; further, probably only those whose property was 
worth less than 400,000 sesterces (;^554i) were placed on the lists. 
It is probable, iliorefore, that 320,000 represents a maximum, 
reduced for purposes of admtiitst ration to a smaller numljcr («) by 
it pnr{»erty test, and (b) by some kind of scrutiny. The names of 
those certified to receive the com were cxjjoscd on bronze tablets. 
They wenj tlien called aerarii. They had tickets {tesserae) tor pur- 
poses of identification, and they received the corn or bread in the 
tim<' of the rtqmblic at the temple of Ceres, and afterwards at steps 
in the several (i.^) regions or wards of Rome. Hence the bread was 
called partis ^radilis. In the middle of the 2nd century there were 
.state l>akcrie.s, and wlieaten loaves were baked for the people perhaps 
two or three times a week. In Aurelian's time (a.d. 270) the flour 
W’as of the best, and tlie weight of the loaf (one uncia) was doubled. 
To the gifts of bread ^vere added jjork, oil and possibly wdne ; 
clothes — white tunics with long sleeves— were distributed. 

In the period after Constantine (cf. Theod. Code, xiy. 15) three 
classes received the bread tlie palace people {palatini), .soldiers 
{militares), and the populace {populates). No distribution was per- 
mitted except at tlie steps, Rach class had its own steps in the 
several wards. The bread at one step could not be transferred to 
another step. Each class had its own supply. There were arrange- 
ments for the exchange of stale loaves. Against misappropriation 
thorp were (law of ViSentinian and Valens) severe penalties. If a 
public prosecutor (actor), a collector of the revenue (procurator), or 
the slave of a senator obtained thread with the cognizance of the 
clerk, or by bribery, the slave, if Ins master was not a party to the 
offence, had to serve in the state bakehouse in chains. If the master 
wore involved, his house was confiscated. If others who had not the 
right obtained the bread, they and their property were placed at 
the service of the bakery {pistrini exercitio subfugari). If they were 
jioor ipauperes) they were enslaved, and tl&e delinquent client was 
to be put to death. 

The right to relief was dependent on the right of citizenship. 
Hence it became hereditary and passed from father to son. 
It was thus in the nature of a continuous endowed charity, like the 
well-known family charity of Smith, for instance, in whifch a 
laige prop)erty was left to the testator’s descendants, of whom 
it was said that as a result no Smith of that family could fail to be 
poor. But the anntma civica was an endowed charity , affecting 
not a single family, but the whole population. Later, when 
Constantinople was founded, the ri^t to relief was attached to 
new houses as a premium on building operations. Thus it 
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belonged not to persons only, but also to houses, and became a 
s|>ecies of immovable ” property, passing to the purchaser of 
the house or property, as would the adscript slaves. The bread 
followed the house {ae.des sequantur annonae). If, on the transfer 
of a house, bread claims were lost owing to the absence of 
claimants, they were triinsferred to the treasury {fisci mrihus 
vindicentur). But the savage law of Valentinian, referred to 
above, shows to what lengths such a system was pushed. Early 
in its history the annona civica attracted many to Rome in the 
hope of living there without working. For the 400 years since 
the lex Clodia was enacted constant injury had been done by it, 
and now (a.d. 364) people had to be kept off the civic bounty as 
if they were bi^s of prey, and the very poor man {pauperrimus), 
who had no civic title to the food, if he obtained it by fraud, 
was enslaved. Thus, in spite of the abundant state relief, there 
had grown up a class of the very poor, the Gentiles of the stale, 
who were outside the sphere of its ministrations. The annona 
civica was introduced not only into Constantinople, but also 
into Alexandria, with baleful results, and into Antioch. When 
Constantinople was founded the corn-ships of Africa sailed there 
instead of to Rome. On charitable relief, as we shall see, 
amuma has had a long-continued and fatal influence. 

1. If the governmci\t considetN ilsvK responsible for provisioning 
the people it must fix the price of necessaries, and to meet distress 
or popular clamour it will lower the price. It becomes thus a large 
relief society lor the supply of corn, in a time of distress, when the 
corn laws were a matter of moment in England, a similar system was 
arloplfd in the well-known Speeuhamland scale (1795), by which a 
larger or lesser allowance wjis given to a family according to its size 
and the prevailu^ price* of corii. A maintenance was thus provided 
for the able-bodied and their families, at least in part, without any 
equivalent in labour ; though in England labour w’as demanded of 
the applicant, and work was done more or less perfunctorily. In 
amount the Roman dole seems to have been equiv'alent to the 
allowance provided for a slave, but the citizen received it without 
having to do any labour task. He received it as a statutory right. 
There could hardly be a more effective method for degpraefing his 
manhood and denaturalizing his family. He was also a voter, and 
the alms appealed to his weakness and indolence ; and the fear of 
displeasing him and losing his vote kept him, socially, master of the 
situation, to his own ruin. If in England now relief were given to 
able-bodied persons who retained their votes, this evil would also 
attach to it. 

2. The system obliged the hard-working to maintain the idlers, 
while it continually increased their number. The needy teaclier 
in Juvenal, instead of a fee, is put off with a tessera, to which, not 
being a citizen, he has no right. ” The foreign reapers,” it was said. 
” filled Rome's belly and left Rome Iree for the stage and the circus.” 
The Ireeman had become a slave — ” stupid and drowsy, to whom 
days of ease had become habitual, the games, the circus, the theatre, 
dice, eating-houses and brothels.” Here are all the marks of a 
degraded pauperism. 

3. The system le<l the way to an ever more extensive slavery. 
The man who could not live on his dole and otlier scrapings had the 
alternative of becoming a slave. ** Better have a good master than 
live so distressfully ” ; and ” If I were free I should live at my own 
risk ; now I live at yours,” are the expressions suggestive of the 
natural temptations of slavery in these conditions. The escaped 
.slaves returned to ” their manger.” The annona did not prevent 
destitution. It was a half-way house to slavery. 

4. The effect on agriculture, and j>roportionalW on commerce 
generally, was ruinous. The largest corn-market, Rome, wras with- 
drawn from the trade — the market to which all the necessaries of 
life would naturally have gravitated ; and the supply of com was 
placed in the hands of producers at a few centres where it could be 
grown most cheaply — Sicily, Spain and Africa. The Italian farmer 
liad to turn his attention to other produce — the cultivation of the 
olive and the vine, and cattle and pig rearing. The greater the ex- 
tension of the system the more impossible was the regeneration of 
Rome. Tlie Roman citizen might well say that he w^as out of 
work, for, so far as the land was concerned, the means of obtaining 
a living were placed out of his reach. While not yet unfitted for 
the country by life in the town, he at least could not ” return to tho 
land.” 

5. The method was the outcome of distress and political hopeless- 
ness. Yet the rich also aidoptcd it in distributing their private 
lax^ss. Cicero {De Off. ii. 16) writes as though ho recognized its 
evil ; but though he expresses his disapprobation of the popular 
shows upon which the aediles spent large sums, he argues that some- 
thing mu.st be done ” if the people demand it, and if good men. 
though they do not wish it. assent to it.^' Thus in a guarded manner 
he approves a distribution of food — a free breakfast in the streets 
of Bome. One bad result of the annona was that it encouraged a 
special .and ruinous form of charitable mualfioencc. 
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The spnrtula was a form of cfiarity corresponding to the annofta 
civica. Charity and poor relief run on parallel lines, and when 
the one is administered without discrimination, little 
mp&rtutm. discrimination will usually be exercised in the other. 

It was the charity of the patron of the chiefs of the 
clan-families to their clients. Between them it was natural that 
a relation, partly hospitable, partly charitable, should grow up. 
The clients who attended the patron at his house were invited 
to dine at his table. The patron, as Juvenal describes him, 
dined luxuriously and in solitaiy- grandeur, while the guests put 
up with what they could get ; or, as was usual under the empire, 
instead of the dinner {coena recta) a present of food was given at 
the outer vestibule of the house to clients who brought with them 
ba.skcts (sporiula) to carry off their food, or even charcoal stoves 
to keep it warm. There was endless trickery. 1 'he patron (or 
almoner who acted for him) tried to identify the applicant, 
fearing lest he might get the dole under a false name ; and at each 
mansion was kept a list of persons, male and female, entitled to 
receive tlie allowance. “ "Jlie pilferer grabs the dole ” (sportulam 
furunetdus captat) was a proverb. The sporiula was a charity 
sufficiently importiint for state regulation. Nero (a.d. 54) 
reduced it to a payment in money (100 quadr antes, about is.). 
Domitian (a.d. 81) restored the custom of giving food. Subse- 
quently both practices — gifts in money and in food — appear to 
have been continued. 

In these conditions the Roman family steadily decayed. Its 
“ old discipline ” was neglected ; and Tacitus (a.d. 75), in his 
dialogue on Oratory, wrote (c. xxviii.) what might be called its 
epitaph. Of the general decline the laws of Caesar and Augustus 
to encourage marriage and to reward the parents of large families 
are sufficient evidence. 

'I’he destruction of the working-class family must have been 
finally achieved by the imperial control of the collegia. 

In old Rome thero wore corporal ions of craftsmen for common 
w'orship. and for the maintenance of the tradition.s of the craft. 
The These corporations were ruined by slave labour, aiul 

.. . becoming secret societies, in the time of Augustus were 
* ‘ suppressed. Subsequently they were reorganized, and 
gave scope for much friendliness. They often existed in connexion 
w’llh some great house, whose chief was their patron and whose 
household gods they worshipped. The gilds of the poor, or rather 
ot the lower orders {collegia tenuiorum), consisted ot artisans and 
others, and .slaves also, who paid monthly contributions to a common 
fund to meet the expenses of worship, common meals, and funerals. 
They were not in Italy, it would seem (J, P. Waltzing, l^iudes histor. 
sur les corporations professiannelles chez tes Jiomains, i. 145, 300). 
though they may have been in Asia Minor and elsewhere, societies 
for mutual help generally. They were cliichy funeral beneiit societies. 
Under Severus (a.i>. 192) the collegia were extended and more 
closely organized as industrial bodies. They were protected and 
controlled, as in England in the 15th century the municipalities 
affected the cause of the craft gilds and ended by controlling them. 
Industrial disorder was thus prevented ; the government were able 
to provide the supplies required in Rome and the large cities with 
less risk and uncertainty ; and the workmen employed in trade, 
especially the carryinj^ trade, became almost slaves. In the 2nd 
centur>% and until the invasions, there were three groups of collegia : 
(i) those engaged in various state manufactures ; (2) those engaged 
in the provision trade ; and (3) the free trades, which gradually 
lapsed into a kind of slavery. If the members of these gilds fled they 
were brought back by force. Parents had to keep to the trade to 
which they belonged ; their children had to succeed them in it. 
A .slave caste indeed had l>een formed of the once free workmen. 

As a charitable protest against the destruction of children, 
in the midst of a broken family life, and increasing dependence 
and poverty, a specif institution was founded (to use 
Scottish word) for the “ alimentation of the 
children of citizens, at first by voluntary charity and 
afterwards by imperial bounty. 

Nerva and Trajan ad^ted the plan. Pliny [Ep. vii. t 8) refers 
to it. There was a desire to give more lasting and certain help 
than an allotment of food to parents. A list of children, whose 
names were on^ the relief tables at Rome, was accordingly drawn 
up, and a special service for their maintenance established. Two 
instances arc recorded in inscriptions— one at Veleia, one at Bene- 
ventum. The emperor lent money for the purpose at a low per- 
centage— 2^ or 5 % as against the usual lo or 12. At Veleia his loan 
amounted to 1,044,000 sesterces — about /8156, and 51 of the local 
landed proprietors mortgaged land, valued at 13 or 14 million 


sesterces, as security for the debt. The interest on the emperor’s 
money at 5 % was paid into the municipal treasury, and out of it the 
children were relieved. The figures seem small ; at Veleia 300 
children were assisted, of whom 36 were girls. The annual interest 
at 5 % amounted to nearly £408, which divided among 300 gives 
about 27s. a head. The figures suggest that the money served as a 
charitable supplementation of the citizens’ relief in direct aid of 
the children. Apparently the scheme was widely adopted. Curators 
of high position were the patrons ; procurators acted as inspectors 
over large areas ; and quaestores alimentarii undertook the local 
management. Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138), and Marcus Aurelius 
(a.d. 160), and subsequently Severus (a.d. 192) established these 
bursaries for children in the names of their wives. In the 3rd century 
the system fell into disorder. There were large arrears of payments, 
and in the military anarchy that ensued it came to an end. It is of 
special interest, as indicating a new feeling of responsibility towards 
children akin to the humane Stoicism of the Antonines, and an 
attempt to found, apart from temple.s or collegia, what was in the 
nature of a public endowed charity. 

Part IV. — Jewish and Christian Charity 

With Christianity two elements came into fusion, the Jewish 
and the Greco-Roman. To trace this fusion and its results it is 
necessary to describe the Jewish system of charity, and to com- 
pare it with that of the early Christian church, to note the tl^eory 
of love or friendship in Aristotle as representing Greek thought, 
and of charity in St Paul as representing Christian thought, and 
to mark the Roman influences which moulded the administration 
of Ambrose and Gregory and Western Christianity gencrall)'. 

In the early history of the Hebrews we find the family, clan- 
family and tribe. With the Kxudus (probably about 1390 B.c.) 
come.s the law of Moses (cf. Kittel, Hist, of the Hebrervs, 

Eng. trans. i. 244), the central and permanent element charity. 
of Jewish thought. We may compare it to the 
“ commandments of Hesiod. There is the recognition of the 
family and its obligation.s : “ Honour Ihy father and mother “ ; 
and honour included help and support. There i.s also the law 
essential to family unity : “ Thou shalt not commit adultciy^ “ ; 
and as to property there is imposed the regulation of desire : 
‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house.” Maimonides 
(a.d. IT35), true to the old conception of the family (x. 16), calls 
the support of adult children, “ after one is exempt from support- 
ing them,“ and the support of a father or mother by a child, 
“ great acts of charity ; since kindred arc entitled to the first 
consideration.” To relief of the stranger the Decalogue makes no 
reference, but in the Hebraic laws it is constantly pressed ,* and 
the Levitical law (xix. 18) goes further. It first applies a new 
standard to social life : “ Thou shalt Jove thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” This thought is the outcome of a deep ethical fer\'our — 
the element which the Jews brought into the work of charity. 
In Judges and Joshua, the “ Homeric ” books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Hebrews appear as a passionately fierce and cruel 
people. Subsequently against their oppression of the poor the 
prophets protested with a vehemence as great as the evil was 
intense ; and their denunciations remained part of the national 
literature, a standing argument that life without charity is 
nothing worth. Thus schooled and afterwards tutored into 
discipline by the tribulation of the exile (587 B.r.), they turned 
their fierceness into a zeal, which, as their literature shows, was 
as fervent in ethics as it was in religion and ceremonial. In the 
services at the synagogues, which supplemented and afterwards 
took the place of the Temple, the Commandments were constantly 
repeated and the Law and the Prophets read ; and as the Jews 
of the Dispersion increased in number, and especially after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the synagogues became centres of social 
and charitable co-operation. Thus rightly would a Jewish rabbi 
say, “ On three things the world is stayed : on the Thorah (or 
the law), and on worship, and on the bestowal of kindness.” 
Also there was on the charitable side an indefinite power of 
expansion. Rigid in its ceremonial, there it was free. Within 
the nation, as the Prophets, and after the exile, as the Psalms 
show, there was the hope of a universal religion, and with it of a 
universally recognized charity. St Paul accentuated the pro- 
hibitive side of the law and protested against it ; but, even while 
he was so doing, stimulated by the Jewish discipline, he was 
moving unfettered towards new conceptions of charity and life — 
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charity as the central word of the Christian life, and life as a 
participation in a higher existence — the “ body of Christ.” 

To mark the line of development, we could compare — i. The 
family among the Jews and in the early Christian church ; 
2. The sources of relief and the tithe, the treatment of the poor 
and their aid, and the assistance of special classes of poor ; 3. 
The care of strangers ; and, lastly, we would consider the 
theory of almsgiving, friendship or love, and charity. 

1. As elsewhere, property is the basis of the family. Wife and 
children are the property of the father. But the wife is held 
in high respect. In the post-exilian period the virtuous wife 
is represented as laborious as a Roman matron, a “ lady bounti- 
ful ” to the poor, and to her husband wife and friend alike. 
Monogamy without concubinage is now the rule — is taken for 
granted as right. There is no “ exposure of children.” The 
slaves are kindly treated, as servants rather than slaves- -though 
in Roman times and afterwards the Jews were great slave- 
traders. 'I'he household is not allowed to eat the bread of 
idleness. “ Six days,” it was said, “ must [not mayesi] thou 
work.” “ labour, if poor ; but find work, if rich.” “ Whoever 
does not teach his son business or work, teaches him robbery.” 
In Job xxxi., a chapter which has been called “ an inventory of 
late Old Testament morality,” we find the family life developed 
side by side with the life of charity. In turn are mentioned the 
relief of the widow, the fatherless and the stranger — the classifi- 
cation of dependents in the Cliristian church ; and the whole 
chapter is a justification of the homely charities of a good family. 
” The Jewish religion, more especially in the old and orthodox 
form, is essentially a family religion ” (C. G. Montefiorc, Religion 
of Ancient Hebrews). 

In the early documents of the (!hurch the fifth commandment 
is made the basis of family life (cf. Kph. vi. i ; AposL Const. 
ii. 32, iv. 11 — if we take the first six books of the AposL Const. 
as a composite production before a.d. 300, representing Judaeo- 
('hristian or Eastern church thought). But two points are 
prominent. Duties are insisted on as reciprocal (cf. especially 
St Paul’s Epistles), as, e.g. between husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and servant. Charity is mutual ; the family 
is a circle of reciprocal duties and charities. This implies a 
principle of the greatest importance in relation to the social 
utility of charity. Further reference will be made to it later. 
Next the ‘‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour ” is translated from 
its position as one among many sayings to the chief place as a 
rule of life. In the Didarhe or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
( jewish-Christian, c, 90-1 20 a.d.) the first commandment in ** the 
way of life ” is adapted from St Matthew’s Gospel thus : ” First, 
thou shalt love God who made thee ; secondly, thy neighbour 
as thyself ; and all things whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
done to thee, neither do thou to another.” A principle is thus 
applied which touches all social relations in which the “ self ” 
can be made the standard of judgment. Of this also later. To 
touch on other points of comparison : the earlier documents 
seem to ring with a reiterated cry for a purer family life (cf. the 
second, the negative, group of commandments in the Didache, 
and the judgment of the apocalyptic writings, such as the 
Revelations of Peter, &c.) ; and, sharing the Jewish feeling, the 
riper conscience of the Christian community formulates and 
accepts the injunction to preserve infant life at every stage. 
It advocates, indeed, the Jewish purity of family life with a 
missionary fervour, and it mokes of it a condition of church 
membership. The Jewish rule of labour is enforced {Ap. Const. 
ii. 63). If a stranger settle (Didache, xii. 3) among the brother- 
hood, “ let him work and eat.” And the father (Constit. iv. 11) 
is to teach the children ‘‘such trades as are agreeable and 
suitable to their need.” And the charities to the widow, the 
fatherless, are organized on Jewish lines. 

2. The sources of relief among the Jews were the three gifts of 
com : (i) the comers of the field (cf. Lev. xix. &c.>, amounting 
to a sixtieth part of it ; (2) the gleanings, a definite minimum 
dropped in the process of reaping (Maimonides, Laws of the 
Hebrews relating to the Poor, iv. i); (3) com overlooked and 
left behind. So it was with the grapes and with all crops that 


were harvested, as opposed, e.g. tfi figs, that were gathered from 
time to time. These gifts were divisible three times in the day, 
so as to suit the convenience of the poor (Maim. ii. 17), and the 
poor had a right to them. They are indeed a poor-rate paid in 
kind such as in early times would naturally spring up among an 
agricultural people. Another gift “ out of the seed of the 
earth,” is the tithe. In the post-exilian period the septenniad 
was in force. Each year a fiftieth part of the produce (Maim, 
vi. 2, and Deut. xviii. 4) was given to the priest (the class which 
in the Jewish state was supported by the community). Of the 
remainder one-tenth went to the Levite, and one-tenth in three 
years of the septennium was retained for pilgrimage to J erusalem, 
in two given to the poor. In the seventh year “ all things were 
in common,” Supplementing these gifts were alms to all who 
asked ; “ and he who gave less than a tenth of his means was a 
man of evil eye ” (Maim. vii. 5). All were to give alms, even 
the iK)or themselves who were in receipt of relief. Refusal 
might be punished with stripes at the hand of the Sanhedrim. 
At the Temple alms for distribution to the worthy poor were 
placed by worshippers in the cell of silence ; and it is said that 
in Palestine at meal times the table was open to all comers. As 
the synagogues extended, and possibly after the fall of Jerusalem 
(a.d. 70), the collections of alms was further systematized. There 
were two collections. In each city alms of the box or chest 
(kupha) were collected for the poor of the city on each Sabbath 
eve (later, monthly or thrice a year), and distributed in money 
or food for seven days. Two collected, three distributed. Three 
others gathered and distributed daily alms of the basket 
(tamchui). These were for strangers and wayfarers — casual 
relief “ for the poor of the whole world.” In the Jewish syna- 
gogue community from early times the president {parnass) and 
treasurer were elected annually with seven heads of the con- 
gregation (see Abraham’s Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 54), 
and sometimes special officers for the care of the poor, A staff 
of almoners was thus forthcoming. In addition to these collec- 
tions were the pruta given to the poor before prayers (Maim. x. 
15), and moneys gathered to help particular cases (cf. Jewish 
Life, p. 322) by circular letter. There were also gifts at marriages 
and funerals ; and fines imposed for breach of the communal 
ordinances were reserved for the poor. The distinctive feature 
of the Jewish charity was the belief that “ the poor would not 
cease out of the land,” and that therefore on charitable grounds 
a permanent provision should be made for them — a poor-rate, in 
fact, subject to stripes and distraint, if necessary (Maim. vii. ro ; 
and generally cf. articles on “ Alms ” and “ Charity ” in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia), 

If wc compare this with the early church w'c find the following 
sources of relief : (i) The Eucharistic offerings, some consumed at 
the time, some carried home, some reserved for the absent (see 
Hatch, Early Church, p. 40). The ministration, like the Eucharist, 
was connected with the love feast, and was at first daily (Acts ii. 
42, vi. I, and the Didache). (2) Freewill offerings and first-fruits 
and voluntary tithes {Ap. Con. ii. 25) brought to the bishop and 
used for the poor — ^orphans, widows, the afflicted ^nd strangers 
in distress, and for the clergy, deaconesses, &c. (3) Collections 

in churches on Sundays and week-days, alms-boxes and gifts to 
the poor by worsliippcrs as they entered church ; also collections 
for special purposes (cf. for Christians at Jerusalem). Apart from 
“ the comers," &c.. the sources of relief in the Christian and Jewish 
churches arc the same. The separate Jewish tithe for the j>oor. 
which (Maim. vi. 11, 13) might be used in part by the donor as 
pe.rsonal charity, disappears. A voluntary tithe remains, in part 
used for the poor. We do not hear of stripes and distraint, but in 
both bodies there is a penitential system and excommunication 
(cf. Jewish Life, p. 52), and in both a settlement of disputes within 
the body (Clem. Mom. iii. 67). In both, too, there Ls the abundant 
alms provided in the belief of the permanence of poverty and the duty 
of giving to all who ask. As to administration in the early churen 
(Acts vi. 3). we find seven deacons, the number of the local Jewish 
council ; and later there were in Rome seven ecclesiastical relief 
districts, each in charge of a deacon. The deacon acted as the 
minister of the bishop {Ep. Clem, to Jam. xii.), reporting to him 
and giving as he dictated {Ap. Con. ii. 30, 31), Ho at first combined 
disciplinary powers with charitable. The presbyters also (Polycarp, 
Ad Phil. 6, A.D. 69-155), forming (Hatch, p. 69) a kind of bishop’s 
council, visited the sick, &c. The bishop was president and treasurer. 
The bishop was thus the trustee of the poor. By reason of the 
churches’ care of orphans, responsibilities of trusteeship also 
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devolved on liirn. 'J iie tcinpJe# v\cro in jjagHii times depositaries ol 
money. Prol)a]dy the churches were also. 

3. (jreat stress is laid by the Jews on the duty of gentleness 
to the poor (Maim. x. 5). The woman was to have first attention 
(Maim. vi. 13). If the applioant was hungry he was to be fed, 
and then examined to leam whether he was a deceiver (Maint. 
vii. 6). Assi.stance was to be given according to the want — 
clothes, household things, a wife or a husband — and according 
Lo the poor man s station in life. For widows and orphans the 
“ gleanings ’’ were left. Both are the recognized objects of 
dmrity (Maim. x. 16, 17). “ The poor and the orphan were to ha 
employed in domestic affairs in preference to .servants. ” The 
dower was a constant form of help. The ransoming of slaves 
took precedence of relief to the poor, 'i'he highest degree of 
alms-deed (Maim. x. 7) was “ to yield support to him who is 
cast clown, cither by means of gifts, or by loan, or by commerce, 
or by procuring for liim traffic with otlu-rs. Thus his hand 
becometh strengthened, exempt from the necessity of soliciting 
succour from any created being.'* 

If we compare the Christian methods we find but slight 
difference. The absoluteness of “ Give to him that asketh 
is in the DidachP checked by the “ W oe to him that receives : 
for if any receives having need, he shall Ije guiltless, but he that 
has no need shall give account, . . . and coming into distress 
... he .shall not come out thence till he hath paid the last 
farthing.” It is the duty of the bishop to know who is most 
worthy of assistance {Ap, Con. ii. 3, 4); and ” if any one is in 
want by gluttony, drunkenness, or idleness, he does not deserve 
assistance, or to be esteemed a member of the church.’* The 
widow assumes the position not only of a recipient of alms, but 
a church worker. Some were a private charge, some were 
maintained by the church. 'I'he recognized “ widow ” was 
maintained : she w’as to be sixty years of age (cf. 1 Tim. v. c> and 
4 p, iii. i), and w'as .sometimes tempted to become a bedes- 
w'oman and gossipy pauper, if one may judge from the texts. 
Remarriage was not approved. Orphans were provided for by 
members of the churches. 'I'he virgins formed another class, as, 
contrary to the earlier feeling, marriage came to be held a stitte 
of lesser sanctity. 'I'hey too seem lo have been also, in part at 
least, church workers. Thus round tlie churches grew up new 
groups of recognized dependents ; but the older theory of charity 
was broad and practical — akin to that of Maimonides. “ Love 
all your brethren, performing to orphans the part of parent.^, to 
widows that of husbands, affording them sustenance with all 
kindliness, arranging marriages for those w)m arc in their prime, 
and for those who are without a profession the means of necessary 
support through employment : giving work to the artificer and 
alms to the incapable " (Ep. C'lem. to James viii.). 

4. I’he Jews in pre-Christian and Talmudic times supported 
the stranger or wayfarer by the distribution of food {iamchui)] 
the strangers were lodged in private houses, and there were inns 
provided at which no money w'as taken (cf. Jewish Life, p. 314). 
Subsequently, besides these methods, special societies were 
formed “ for the entertainment of the resident poor and of 
strangers.” There were commendatory letters also. These con- 
ditions prevailed in the Christian church also. The Xenodocheion, 
coming by direct succession alike from Jewish and Greek pre- 
cedents, was the first form of Christian hospital both for strangers 
and for members of the Christian churches. In the Christian 
cx>mmunity the endowment charity comes into existence in the 
4th century, among the Jews not till the 13th. The charities 
of the .synagogue without separate societies sufficed. 

We may now compare the conceptions of Jews and Christians 
oa charity with those of the Greeks. There are two chief ex- 
ponents of the diverse views — Aristotle and St Paul ; 
JmwiMt to simplif>“ the issues we refer to them only. 

Though t.s such as Aristotle’s, recast by the Stoic 
Panaetius (1S5-112 b.c.), and used by Cicero in his De 
’ OffidiSj became in the hands of St Ambrose arguments 
for the direction of the clergy in the founding of the medieval 
church ; and in the 13th century Aristotle reasserts his influence 
through sa^livleaders of medievaJ thought as St Thomas Aquinas. 


St Paul’s chapters on charity, not fully appreciated and under- 
stood, one is inclined to think, have perhaps more than any other 
words prevented <ui absolute lapse into the materialism of alms- 
giving. After him we think of St Francis, the greatest of u group 
of men who, .seeking reality in life, revived cliarity ; but to the 
theory of charity ii might almost be said that since Aristotle and 
St Paul nothing has been added until we come to the economic 
and moral issues w'hich Dr Chalmers explained and illustrated. 

The problem turns on the conception (1) of purpose, (2) of the 
self, and (3) of charity, love or friendship as an active force in 
social life. 'J'o the Greek, or at least to Greek philosophic 
thought, purpose was the measure of goodnc.ss. I'o have no 
purpose was. so far as the particular act was concerned, to l>e 
simply irratiotial ; and the less definite the purpose the more 
irrational the act. This conception of purpose was the toucli- 
stone of family and social life, and of the civic life also, in no 
.sphere could goodness be imitional. 'J’o say that itw'as without 
purpose was to say that it was without reality. So iar as the 
actor was concerned, the main purpose of right action was the 
good of the soul (ijvxy) ; aitd by the soul was meant the l)etter 
self, “ the ruling part ” acting in harmony witli ever>" faculty 
and function of the man. With faculties constantly trained and 
developed, a higher life was gradually developed in the soul. 
We are thus, it might be .said, what we become. The gates of 
the higher life are within us. The issue is whether we will open 
them and pass in. 

Consistent with this is the social purpose. Love or frieridslnp 
is not conceived by Aristotle except in relation to social life. 
Society is leased on an interchange of acrvicc,s. This interchange 
in one series of acts we call justice ; in another friendship or 
love. A man cannot be just unless he has acquired a certain 
character or habit of mind ; and hence no juht man will act 
without knowledge, previous delilxiration and definite purpose. 
So also will a friend fulfil these conditions in his acts of lo\'e or 
friendship. In the love existing between good men there is 
continuance and equality of service ; hut in the case ol bene- 
factor and benefited, in deeds of charity, in fact, there is no such 
equality. 'I'he siitLsfaction is on one .side but often not on the 
other. (The dilemma is one thiit is pressed, though not satisfac- 
torily, in Cicero and Seneca.) 'J’he reason fur this will Ije found, 
Aristotle suggests, in the feeling of satisfaction whicli men 
experience in action. We realize ourselves in our deeds -throw 
ourselves into them, as people .say ; and this is happintss, 
VVhat we make we like : it is part of us. C>n the other hand, 
in the person benefited there may he no corresponding action, 
and in so far as there is not, there is no exchange of service or the 
contentment that arises from it. The “ self ” of the* recipient 
is not drawn out. On the contrary, he may l>e made worse, 
and feel the uneasiness and discontent that result from this. 
In truth, to complete Aristotle’s argument, the good deed on one 
side, as it represents the l)est self of the benefactor, should on the 
other side draw out the l>est self of the person benefited. And 
where there Is not ultimately this result, there is not effective 
friendship or charity, and consequently there is no personal or 
social satisfaction. The point may bo pu.shed somewhat firrther. 
In recent developments of charitable work the term “ friendly 
visitor ” is applied to persons who endeavour to help families 
in distress on the lines of associated charity. It represents the 
work of charity in one definite light. So far as the relation is 
mutual, it cannot at the outset be said to exist, 'i’he charitable 
friend wishes to befriend another ; but at first there may be no 
reciprocal feeling of friendship on the other’s part— indeed, 
such a feeling may never be created. The effort to reciprocate 
kindness by becoming what the friend desires may be too painful 
to make. Or the two may be on different planes, one not really 
befriending, but giving without intelligence, the other not really 
endeavouring to change his nature, but receiving help solely 
with a viewtp immediate advantage. The would-be befriender 
may begin “ despairii^ of no man,” expecting nothing in return ; 
but if, in fact, there is never any kind of return, the friendship 
actually fails of its purpose, and the “ friend’s ” satisfaction is 
lost, except in that he may have loved much.” In any case. 
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according to this theory friendship, love and charity represent 
the mood from which spring social acts, the value of which will 
depend on the knowledge, deliberation and purpose with which 
they are done, and accordingly as they acquire value on this 
account will they give lasting satisfaction to both parties. 

St Paul’s position is different. He seems at first sight to ignore 
the state and social life. He lays stress on motive force rather 
than on purpose. He speaks as an outsider to the state, though 
technically a citizen. His mind assumes towards it the external 
Judaic position, as though he belonged to a society of settlers 
(tra/ootKot^ Also, as he expects the millennium, social life and 
its needs are not uppermost in his thoughts. He considers charity 
in relation to a community of fellow-believers — drawn together 
in congregations. His theory springs from this social base, though 
it over-arches life itself. He is intent on seating a spiritual 
association. He conceives of the spirit (rt/eP/xa) as “ an imma- 
terial personality.” It transcends the soul and is the 

Christ life, the ideal and spiritual life. Christians participate 
in it, and they thus become part of ” the body of Christ,” 
which exists by virtue of love — ^love akin to the ideal life, ayu 7 r>j. 
'rhe word represents the love that is instinct with reverence, 
and not love which may have in it some quality of passion. 

This love is the life of “ the body of Christ.” Therefore no act 
done without it is a living act — but, on the contrary, must be 
dead — an act in which no part of the ideal life is blended. On the 
individual act or the purpose no stress is laid. It is assumed that 
love, because it is of this intense and exalted type, will find the 
true purpose in the particular act. And, when the expectation of 
the millennium passed away, the theory of this ideal clarity 
remained as a motive force available for whatever new conditions, 
spiritual or social, might arise. Nevertheless, no sooner does this 
charity touch social conditions, than the necessity asserts itself 
of submitting to the limitations which knowledge, deliberation 
and purpose impose. This view had been depreciated or ignored 
by (Christians, who have been content to rely upon the strength 
of their motives, or perhaps have not realized what tlie Greeks 
understood, that society was a natural organism (Arist PoL 
1253A), which develops, fails or prospers in accordance with 
definite laws. Hence endless failure in spite of some succep. 
For love, whether wc idealize it as ayamj or consider it asocial 
instinct as cannot be love at all unless it quickens the 

intelligence as much as it animates the will. It cannot, except 
by some confusion of thought, be held to justify the indulgence 
of emotion irrespective of moral and social results. \ ct, though 
this fatal error may have dominated thought for a long time, it 
is hardly possible to attribute it to St Paul’s theory of c^ity 
when the very practical nature of Judaism and early Christianity 
IS considered. In his view the misunderstanding could not arise. 
And to create a world or ‘‘ body ” of men and women linked to- 
gether by love, even though it be outside the normal life of the 
community, was to create a new form of religious organization, 
and to achieve for it (so far as it was achieved) what, muiahs 
mutandis^ Aristotle held to be the indispensable condition of 
social life, friendship “ the greatest good of states ’ 

for “Socrates and all the world declare,” he wrote, that tlie 
unity of the state ” is “ created by friendship ” (Arist. Pal. 11. 
1262 b). 


It aliould, however, bo considered to what extent charity m the 
Christian church was devoid of social purpose, (i) The Jewish c<m- 
c^ns of charity passed, one might almost say. m their complete- 
ncsB into the Christian church. PrayCT . the petition and the 
of the mind, fasting, the humiliation of the l^y, and alms, as part of 
the same discipline, the submissive renunciation of possessions— all 
SLrformcd part of the discipline that w^ to cveatt the rehgious 
mood. Alms henceforth tx'comc a definite part of the religious 
discipline and service. HuraiUty and poverty hereafter appev as 
yoked virtues, and many problems of chanty; arc raised m rega^ to 
&em The non-Christian no less than the Christian world appreciated 
more’ and more the need of self-disciplinc {&<rint(ns ) ; and ^ seems 
^ though in the first two centuries A.n. th^c 

of rein^eorating society searched for the remedy ratter m the 
andwactice oi temperance than in the application of 
thLt “re throuteome of the observation of social or economic 
M^iriois no object of this kind as its mark^^ almsgiving 

SSk the place of ^rity. as Christianity ttmmphed. the family 


hie, instead of reviving, continued fb decay, while the virtues of 
the discipline of the b^y, considered apart from social life, became 
an end in themselves, and it wa.s desired rather to annihilate instinct 
than to control it. Possibly this was a necessary phase in u move- 
ment of progress, but however that be, charity, as St Paul undexstood 
it, had in it no part. (2) But the evil went fitter. Jewish religious 
philosophy Is not elaborated a3 a consistent whole by any one writer. 
It is rather a miscellany of maxims ; and again and ^ain, as in much 
religious thought, side issues assume the principal place. The 
direct effect of the charitable act, or almsgiving, is ignored. Many 
thoughts and motives are blended. The Jews spoke of the poor 
as the means of the rich man's salvation. St Cliry.so.stom empha- 
sizes this : If there were no poor, the greater part of your sina 

would not be removed : they are the healers of your wounds ” 
(Horn, xiv., Timothy, &c., St Cyprian on works and alms). Alms 
are the medicme of sin. And the same thought is worked into the 
penitential system. Augustine speaks of " penance such as fasting, 
almsgiving and prayer for broaches of the Decalogue " (Reichel, 
Manual of Canon Law, p. 23) ; and many other references might be 
cited. ** Pecuniary penances (Jh. 154), in’ so far as they were re- 
laxations oi, or stttetitutes for, bodily penances, were permitt^ 
because of the greater good thereby accruing to others’^' (and in 
this case they were — a.d. 1284— legally enforceable under Bnglish 
statute law). The penitential system takes for granted that the 
almsgiving is good for others and puis a premium on it, even though in 
fact it were done, not with any definite object, but really for the 
good of the penitent. Thus almsgiving becomes detached from 
charity on the one side and from social good on the other. Still further 
is it vulgarized by another confusion of thought. It is considered 
that the alms are paid to the credit of the giver, and are realized 
as such by him in the after -world ; or even that by alms present 
prosperity may be obtained, or at least evil accident avoided. Thus 
motives w<*re blended, as indeed they now arc. with the result that 
the gift assumed a greater importance than the charity, by which 
alone tlie gift should have been sanctified, and its actual effect 
was habitually overlooked or treated as only partially relevant. 

(3) The Christian maxim of “loving (dydinj) one's neighbour a.s one’s 
self'' sets a standard of charity. Its relations are idealized accord- 
ing as the “ self ” is understood ; and thus the good seK becomes 
the measure of cliarity. In this sense, the nobler the self the com- 
pleter the cliarity ; and the chanty of the best men, men who 
love and understand their neighbours best, having regard to their 
chief good, is the best, the most effectual charity. Further, if in 
what we consider “ best " wc giv^e but a Ics.ser place to social purpose 
or even allow it no place at all, our " self “ will have no sufficient 
social aim and our charity little or no social result. For this “ self," 
however, religion has substituted not St Paul’s conception of tlie 
spirit {irvtvfitt), but a soul, conceived as endowed with a substantial 
nature, able to enjoy and suffer quasi -material rewards and punish- 
ments in the after-life ; and in so far as the safeguard of this soul 
by good deeds or almsgivmg has become a paramount object, the 
jmrpose of charitable action has been translated from the actual 
world to another sphere. Thus, as we have seen, the aid of the poor 
has been considered not an object in it.self. but as a means by which 
the almsgiver effects his own ulterior purpose and " makes God his 
ilebtor." The problem thus liandled raises the question of reward 
and also of punrshraent. Properly, from the point of view of cliarity, 
^K)th arc excluded. Wc may indeed act from a complexity of 
motives and expect a complexity of rewards, and undoubtedly a 
40od act does refresh the " self," and may as a result, tho^h not as 
a reward, win approvaL But in reality reward, if the word be used 
at all. is according to purpose ; and the only reward of a deed lies 
in the fullihueiit of its purpose. In the theenry of almsgiving whicli 
we are discussing, however, act and reward are on different planes. 
The reward is on that of a future life ; the act related to a distressed 
person here and now. The interest in the act on the doer’s part lies 
in its post-mortal consequences to himself, and not either wholly 
or cliiefly in Uie act itself. Nor. as the interest ends with the act 
—the giving —can tlie intelligence be quickened by it. The 
questions " How ? by whom ? with what object ? on what plan ? 
with what result ? '* recoivo no detailed consideration at all. Two 
general results follow. In so far as it is thus practised, almsgiving 
is out of sympathy with social progress. It is indeed alien to it. 
Next also the self-contained, scn-su.stained poverty that will have 
no relief and does without it, is outside the range Of its thought and 
understanding. On the other hand, this almsgiving is equally in- 
capable of inftuencing the weak and the vicious ; and those who are 
suffering from illness or trouble it has not the width of vision to 
understand nor the moral energy to support so that they shall not 
fall out of the ranks of the seH-supportmg. It believes that the 
poor " will not ceasie out of the latid. And indeed, however gi^t 
miriht be the economic progrees of the pTOple, it is not likely ttet 
the poor will cease, if the a lma given in this spirit be large wougn in 
amount to affect social conditions seriously one way or me other. 
When wc measure the effects of charity, this inheritance of 
divided thought and inconsistent counsels must be given its full 
weight. 

The sub-apostolic church was a congregation, like a synagogue^ 
the centre of a system of voluntary and personal relief , connected 
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With the congregational meals (or uyaTrat) and the Eucharist, 
and under the supervision of no single officer or bishop. Out 
The or «ji. developed a system of relief controlled by 

tMHoHof ^ bishop, who was assisted chiefly by deacons or 
tbepmrieb presbyters, while the dyairai, consisting of offerings 
laid before the altar, still remained. Subsequently 
TbmHUK, separated from the sacrament, and 

became a dole of food, or poor people’s meal — ^.g. in 
St Augustine's time in western Africa — ^and it was not allowed 
to be served in churches (a.d. 391). As religious asceticism 
became dominant, the sacrament was taken fasting ; it appeared 
unseemly that men and women should meet together for such 
purposes, and the dydTrat fell out of repute. Simultaneously 
it would seem that the parish (irapoLKia) became from a con- 
gregational settlement a geographical area. 

The organization of relief at Rome illustrates both a type of 
administration and a transition. St Gregory's reforms (a.d. 590) 
largely developed it. The first factor in the transition was the 
church fund of the second period of Christianity, about a.d. 150 
to after 208 (Tertullian, Apol, 39). It served as a friendly fund, 
was supported by voluntary gifts, and was used to succour and 
to bury the poor, to help destitute and orphaned children, 
old household slaves and those who suffered for the faith. This 
fund is quite different from the collegia ienuiorum or funeratica 
of the Romans, which were societies to which the members paid 
stipulated sums at stated periods, for funeral benefits or for com- 
mon meals (J. P. Waltzing, Corporations profcssionnelles chez 
Ics RontainSy i. 313). It represents the charitable centre round 
which the parochial system developed. That system was 
adopted probably about the middle of the 3rd century, but in 
Rome the diaconatc probably remained centralized. At the 
pd of the 4th century Pope Anastasius had founded deaconries 
in Rome, and endowed them largely “ to meet the frequent 
demands of the diaconate.” Gregory two hundred years later 
reorganized the system. He divided the fourteen old “ regions ” 
into seven ecclesiastical districts and thirty “titles ” (or parishes). 
'I'he parishes were under the charge of sixty -.six priests ; the 
districts were eleemosynary divisiems. Each was placed under 
the charge of a deacon, not (Greg. Ep. xi. and xxviii.) under the 
priests {preshyteri tittdarii). Over the deacons was an archdeacon. 
It was the duty of the deacons to care for the poor, widows, 
orphans, wards, and old people of their several districts. They 
inquired in regard to those who were relieved, and drew up under 
the guidance of the bishop the register of poor {matrietda). 
Only these received regular relief. In each district was an 
hospital or office for alms, of which the deacon had charge, 
assisted by a steward (or oeconomus). Here food was given and 
meals were taken, the sick and poor were maintained, and orphan 
or foundling children lodged. The churches of Rome and of 
other large towns possessed considerable estates, “ the patrimony 
of the patron saints,” and to Rome belonged estates in Sicily 
which had not been ravaged by the invaders, and they continued 
to pay to it their tenth of corn, as they had done since Sicily 
was conquered. Four times a year (Milman, Lai, Christ, ii. 117) 
the shares of the (i) clergy and papal officers, (2) churches and 
monasteries, and (3) “ hospitals, deaconries and ecclesiastical 
wards for the poor,” were calculated in money and distributed; 
and the first day in every month St Gregory distributed to the 
poor in kind corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, bacon, meal, fish 
and oil. The sick and infirm were superintended by persons 
appointed to inspect every street. Before the pope sat down to his 
o^ meal a portion was separated and sent out to the hungry at 
his door. The Roman plebs had thus become the poor of Qirist 
(pauperes Chrisit), and under that title were being fed by civica 
annona and sporiula as their ancestors had been ; and the deacon- 
ries had superseded the ** regions ” and the “ steps ” from which 
the corn had been distributed. The hospitium was now part of a 
common organization of relief, and the sick were visited according 
to J and early Christian precedent. How far kindly Romans 
visi^wftfie sick of their day we do not know. Alms and the 
annoW were now, it would seem, administered concurrently ; 
and there was a system of poor relief independent of the churches 


and their alms (unless these, organized, as in Scottish towns, 
on the ancient ecclesiastical lines, were paid wholly or in part to a 
central diaconate fund). Much had changed, but in much Roman 
thought still prevailed. 

On lines similar to these the organization of poor relief in the 
middle ages was developed. In the provinces in the later empire 
the senate or or do decurionum were responsible for the public 
provisioning of the towns (Fustel de Coulanges, La GavleyomainCy 
p. 251), and no doubt the care of the poor would thus in some 
measure devolve on them in times of scarcity or distress. On 
the religious side, on the other hand, the churches would probably 
be constant centres of almsgiving and relief ; and then, further, 
when the Roman municipal system had decayed, each citizen 
(as in Charlemagne’s time, 742-814) was required to support his 
own dependants — a step suggestive of much after-history. 

The change in sentiment and method could hardly be more 
strongly marked than by a comparison of " the Teaching ” with 
St AmbroBc’s ( 334 - 397 ) ” Dutio.s of the Clergy " {De Officiis Mini- 
strorum). For the old instinctive obedience to a command there is 
now an endeavour to find n reasoned basis for charitable action. 
Pauperism is recognized, " Never was the greed of beggars greater 
than it is now. . . . They want to em}>ty the purses of the poor, 
to deprive them of the means of support. Not content with a little, 
they ask for more. . . .With lies about their lives they a.sk for 
further sums of money." " A method in giving is necessary." But 
in the suggestions made there is little consistency. Liberality is 
urged as a means of gaining the love of the people ; a new and a 
false is.<iuc is thus raised. The relief is neither to be “ too frc^ely given 
to those who are unsuitable, nor too sparingly bestowed iqion the 
needy." Everywhere there is a doctrine of the mean reflected 
through Cicero's De Offiiiis, the doctrine insufliciently stated, as 
though it were a mean of quantity, and not that rightly tempered 
mean which is the harmony ol opposing moods. The poor are not 
to be sent away empty. Those rejected by the church are not to 
be left to the " outer darknc.ss " of an earlier Christianity. They 
must be sui)plied if they are in want. The methodic giver is " hard 
towards none, but is free towards all." Consequently none are 
refused, and no account is taken of the regeneration that may spring 
up in a man from the effort towards self-help which refusal may 
originate. Thus after all it appears that method means no more 
than this- to give sometimes more, sometimes less, to all needy 
people. In the small congregational church of early Christianity, 
each member of which wa.s admitted on the conditions of .strictest 
discipline, the common alms of the faithful could hardly have done 
much harm within the body, even though outside they created and 
kept alive a horde of vagrant alms-seekers and pretenders. Now 
in this department at least the church had become the state, and 
discipline and a close knowledge of one’s fellow-Cliristians no longer 
safeguarded the alms. From Cicero is borrowed the thought of 
" active help," which " is often grander and more noble," but the 
thought is not worked out. From the social side the problem is not 
understood or even stated, and hence no principle of charity or of 
chpitable administration is brought to light in the investigation. 
Still there are rudiments of the economics of charity in the praise of 
Joseph, who made the people buy the com, for otherwise " they 
would have given up cultivating the soil ; for he who has the use 
of what is another’s often neglects his own." Perhaps, as St Augus- 
tine inspired the theology of the middle ages, wc may say that St 
Ambrose, in the mingled motives, indefimteness, and kindliness of this 
book, stands for the charity of the middle ages, except in so far as 
the movement which culminated in the brothcrhoocl of St Francis 
awakened the intelligence of the world to wider issues. 

In Constantinople the pauperism seems to have been extreme. 
The com supplies of Africa were diverted there in great part 
when it became the capital of the empire. This must have 
left to Rome a larger scope for the development of the civic- 
religious administration of relief. St (Chrysostom’s sermons give 
no impression of the rise of any new administrative force, alike 
sagacious and dominant. The appeal to give alms is constant, 
but the positive counsel on charitable work is nil. The people 
had the annona civica, and imperial gifts, corn, allowances 
{solaria) from the treasury granted for the poor and needy, 
and an annual gift of 50 gold pounds (rather more than £1400) 
for funerals. Besides these there were many institutions, and 
the begging and the almsgiving at the church doors. “ The land 
could not support the lazy and valiant beggars.” There were 
public works provided for them ; if they refused to work on 
them they were to be driven away. The sick might visit the 
capital, but must be registered and sent back (a.d. 382) ^ the 
sturdy beggar was condemned to slaver>^ So little did alms 
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effect. And in the East monasticism seems to have produced 
no firmness of purpose such as led to the organization of the 
church and of charitable relief under St Gregoi^'. 

Another movement of the Byzantine period was the establish- 
ment of the endowed charity. I'he Jewish synagogue long served 
as a place for the reception of strangers — a religious f<r'o 5 o;^ctov. 
Probably the strangers referred to in “ the Teaching ” were so 
entertained. The table of the bishop and a room in his house 
served as the guest-chamber, for which afterwards a separate 
building was instituted. In the ICast the Jewish charitable 
inn first appears, and there took place the earliest extension of 
institutions. There was probably a demand for an elaboration 
of institutions as social changes made themselves felt in the 
churches. We have seen this in the case of the dydrrq. Similar 
changes would affect other branches of charitable work. The 
hospital (hospitaliumy ^€vofMX€lov) is defined as a “ house of 
God in which strangers who lack hospitality are received ” 
(Suicerus, Thesaur.), a home separated from the church ; and 
round the church, out of the primitive of early 

(Christian times and the entertainment of strangers at the houses 
of members of the community, would grow up other similar 
charities. In a.d. 321 licence was given by Constantine to leave 
property to the Church. 'I’he churches were thus placed in the 
same position as pagan temples, and though subsequently 
Valentinian (a.d. 379) withdrew the permission on account 
of the shameless legacy-l^unting of the clergy, in that period 
much must have been done to endow church and charitable 
institutions. In the same period grew to its height the passion 
for monasticism. This afTerlcd the jiarish and the endowed 
charity alike. lender its influence the deacon as an almoner 
tends to disappear, except where, as in Kome, there is an elabor- 
ate system of relief. Kor does it seem that deaconesses, widows, 
and virgins continued to occupy their old position as church 
workers and alms-receivers. Naturally when marriage was 
considered “ in itself an evil, perhaps to be tolerated, but still 
degrading to human nature,” and (a.d. 385) the marriage of 
the clergy was prohibited, men, except those in charge of parishes, 
and women would join regular monastic bodies ; the deacon, 
as almoner, would disappear, and the “ widows ” and virgins 
would become nuns. Thus there would grow up a large body 
of men and women living segregated in institutions, and forming 
a leisured class able to superintend institutional charities. And 
now two new officers appear, the eleemosynarius or. almoner 
and the oeconotnus or steward (already an assistant treasurer 
to the bishop), who superintend and distribute the alms and 
manage the property of the institution. (In the first six books 
of the Apost. ConsiiU, a.d. 300, these officers are not mentioned.) 
In these circumstances the hospitiurn or hospital (feeoSr, KaTayoj- 
yiov) assumes a new character. It becomes in St Basil’s hands 
(a.d. 330-379) a resort not only for those who ” visit it from 
time to" time as they pass by, but also for those who need some 
treatment in illness.” And round St Basil at Caesarea there 
springs up a colony of institutions. Four kinds principally are 
mentioned in the Theodosion code : (i) the guest-houses (^€eo- 
Soxeta) ; (2) the poor-houses (Trrwxtta), where the poor (mendici) 
were housed and maintained (the rrnox^loy was a general term 
also applied to all houses for the poor, the aged, orphans and 
sick) ; (3) there were orphanages (upfpavoTpo^da) for orphans 
and wards ; and (4) there were houses for infant children 
Tpo«^t«). Thus a large number of endowed charities had gro^ 
up. This new movement it is necessary to consider in connexion 
with the law relating to religious property and bequests, in its 
bearing on the rule of the monasteries, and in its effect on the 
family. 

The sacred property {res sarrn) of Roman law consisted of things 
dedicated to the gods by the pontiff with the approval of tlie civil 
authority, in turn, the people, the senate and the emperor. Things 
so consecrated were inalienable. Apart from this m the empire, 
the municipalities as they grew up were considered juristic persons ” 
who were entitled to receive and hold property. In a similar position 
were authorized collegia, amongst which were the mutual aid societies 
referred to above. Christians associated in these societies would 
leave legacies to them. Thus (W, M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 


of Pkiygia, I. i. 119) an inscription Ihentions a bequest (possibly by 
a Christian) to the council {evi^iBptw) of the presidents of the dyers 
in purple for a ceremonial, on the condition that, if the ceremony 
be neglected, the legacy shall become the property of the gild lor 
the care of nurslings ; and m the same way a bequest is left in Rome 
(Orelli 4420) for a memorial sacrifice, on the condition that, if it be 
not performed, double the cost be paid to the treasury of the corn- 
supply {fisco stationis atinonae). No unauthorized collegia could 
receive a legacy. “ The law recognized no freedom of association." 
Nor could any private individual create a foundation with sejxirate 
property of its own. Property could only be left to an authorized 
juristic person, being a municipality or a collegium. But as the 
problem of poverty was considered from a broader standpoint, there 
was a desire to deal with it in a more permanent manner than by 
the aumma civica. The pueri alimentarii (see above) were considered 
to hold their projierty as part of the pscus or property of the state. 
Pliny {Ep. vii. t 8), seeking a method of endowment, transferred 
property in land to the steward of public property, and then took 
it back again subject to a permanent charge for the aid of children 
of freemen. By the law of Constantine and subsequent laws no 
such devices were necessary. Widows or deaconesses, or virgins 
dedicated to God, or nuns (a.d. 455), could leave liecjuesta to a 
church or memorial church [martyrum), or to a priest or a monk, or 
to the j>oor in any shape or form, in writing or without it. I.ater 
(a.d. 475) donations of every kind, " to the person of any martyr, 
or apostle, or prophet, or the holy angels.” for building an oratory 
were made valid, even if the building were promised only and not 
begun : and the same rule applied to infirmaries (vocoKotula.) and 
poor-houses (irTwx^»a) — the mshop or steward being competent 
to appear as plaintiff in such cases. Later, again (a.d. 528), contri- 
butions of 50 solidi (say about io.s.) to a church, hqstul {i^tvo- 
Soxfior). &c.. were made legal, though not registered ; while larger 
sums, if registered, were also legalized. So (a.d. 529) property 
might be given for " churches, hostels, poor-house’s, infant and 
orphan homes, and homes for the aged, or any such community " 
{consortium), even though not registered, and such projicrty was 
tree from taxation. The next year (530) it was enacted that pre- 
scription even for 100 years did not alienate church and charitable 
property. The broadest interpretation was allowed. If by will 
a share of an c.state was left " to Christ our Lord," the church of the 
city or other locality might receive it as heir ; "let tliese, the law 
says, belong to the holy churches, so that they may become the 
alimony of tlie poor." It was siifiicient to leave premerty to the poor 
{Corpus Juris Civilis, ed. Krueger, 1877, ii. 25). The bequest was 
legal. It went to the legal representative of the poor — the church. 
Charitable property was tlius church property. The word " alm.s " 

( Overed both. It was given to pious uses, and as a kind of public 
m >titutioii *' shared that corj.>orate capacity w'hich belonged to all 
ecclesiastical institutions by virtue of a general rule of law." On 
a pia causa it was not necessary to confci a juristic personality. 
Other laws preserved or regulated alienation (a.d. 477, a.d. 530), 
and checked negligence or fraud in management. The clergy had 
thus become the owners of large properties, with the colon i and 
slaves upon the estates and the allowance.s of civic com {annona 
civica) ; and (a.d. 357) it was stijiulated tliat whatever they acquired 
by thrift or trading' should Ik* used lor the .service of the poor and 
needy, though what they acquired from the labour of their .slave.s 
in the laliour house.s {ergastula) or inns {tabernae) might be considered 
a profit of religion {religionis lucrum). 

Thus grew up the system of endowed charities, which with 
certain modifications continued throughout the middle ages, 
and, though it assumed different forms in connexion with gilds 
and municipalities, in England it still retains, partially at least, 
its relation to the church. It remained the system of institutional 
relief parallel to the more personal almsgiving of the parish. 

Monasticism, in acting on men of strong character, endowed 
them with a double strength of will, and to men like St Gregory 
it seemed to give back with administrative power the relentless 
firmness of the Roman. In the East it produced the turbulent 
soldiery of the church, in the West its missionaries ; and each 
mission-monastery was a centre of relief. But whatever the 
services monasticism rendered, it can hardly be said to have 
furthered true charity from the social standpoint, though out of 
regard to some of its institutional work we may to a certain degree 
qualify this judgment. The movement was almost of necessity 
in large measure anti-parochial, and thus out of synipathy with 
the clmrities of the parish, where personal relations with the poor 
at their homes count for most. 

The good and evil of it may be weighed. Monasticism working 
through St Augustine helped the world to realize the mood of love 
as the real or eternal life. Of the natural life of the world and its 
responsibilities, through which that mood would have borne its 
completcst fruit, it took but little heed, except in so far as, by 
creatmg a class possessed of leisure, it created able scholars, lawyers 
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and administrators, and disciplined the ivill of strong men. It had 
no power to stay the social evils of the day. Unlike the friars, at 
the^ best the monks were a class apart, not a class mixed up with 
the people. So were their charities. The belief in poverty as a 
fixed condition — irretrievable and ever to bo alleviated without 
any regard to science or observation, subjected charity to a per- 
petual stagnation. Charity requires belief in growth, in the sharing 
of life, in the utility and nobility of what is done here and now for 
the hereafter of this present world. Monasticism had no thought 
of this. It was based on a belief in the evil of matter ; and from 
that root could spring no social charity. Economic dillliculties also 
fostered inoiiasticism. Gold was appreciated in value, and neces- 
saries were expensive, and the cost of maintaining a family was great. 
It was an economy to force a son or a brother into the church. The 
population was decreasing ; and in S])ile of church feeling Marjorian 
(A.D. 461) had to forbid women from taking the veil before forty, and 
to require the remarriage of widows, subject to a large forfeit of 
property (Hodgkin, Italy and ket Invaders, ii. 420). Monasticism 
was inconsistent with the social good. As to the family — like the 
luodcnis who depreciate thrift and are careless of the life of the 
family, the monks, believing that marriage was a lower form of 
morality, if not indeed, as w^ould at times appear, hardly moral at 
all, could feel but little enthusiasm for what is socially a chief source 
of health to the community and a well-spring of spontaneous charit- 
able feeling. By the sacerdotal -monastic movement the moralizing 
force of Christianity was denaturalized. Among the .secular clergy 
the lalsity of the position as between men and women revealed 
itself in relations which being unhallowed and unrecognized became 
also degrading. But worse than all, it pushed charity from its 
pivot. For this no monasteries or institutions, no domination of 
religious b<?lief, could alone. The church that with .so line an in- 
tensity of purpose had fostered chastity and marriage was betraying 
its trust. It was out of touch with the primal unit of social life, the 
child-school of dawning haliits and the loving economy of the home. 
1 1 jiroduced no treatise on economy in the older Greek sense of the 
word. The home and its associations no longer retained their pre- 
eminence. In the extreme advocacy of the celibate .state, the 
honourable development of the married life and its duties were 
depreciated and sometimes, one would think, quite forgotten. 

We may ask, then, What were the results of charity at the 
close of the period which ends with St Gregorj' and the founding of 
the medieval church ? — for if the charity is reflected in the social 
good the results should be manifest. Economic and social 
conditions were adverse. With lessened trade the middle class 
was decaying (Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, p. 204) and a selfish aristocracy rising up. Muni- 
cipal responsibility had been taxed to extinction. The public 
service was corrupt. 'J'he rich evaded taxation, the poor were 
oppressed by it. There were laws upon laws, endeavours to 
underpin the framework of a decaying society. Society was 
bankrupt of skill — and the skill of a generation has a close bearing 
on its charitable administration. Wliilc hospitals increased, 
medicine was unprogressive. There were miserable years of 
famine and pestilence, and constant wars. The care of the 
poorer clas.sc.s, and ultimately of the people, was the charge of the 
church. The church strengthened the feeling of kindnesjs for 
tho.se in want, widows, orphans and the sick. It lessened the 
degradation of the “ actresses,” and, co-operating with Stoic 
opinion, abolished the slaughter of the gladiatorial shows. It 
created a popular ” dogmatic system .and moral discipline,” 
which paganism failed to do ; but it produced no prophet of 
charity, such as enlarged the moral imagination of the Jew's, 
It ransomed slaves, as did paganism also, but it did not abolish 
slavery. Large economic causes produced that great reform. 
The serf attached to the soil took the place of the slave. The 
almsgiving of the church by degrees took the place of annana and 
sportula, and it may have created pauperism. But dependence on 
almsgiving was at least an advance on dependence founded on a 
civic and hereditary right to relief. As the colonus stood higher 
than the slave, so did the pauper, socially at any rate, free to 
support himself, exceed the colonus. Bad economic conditions 
and traditions, and a bad system of almsgiving, might enthral 
him. But the way, at least, was open ; and thus it became 
possible that charity, working in alliance with good economic 
traditions, should in the end accomplish the self-support of society, 
the independence of the whole people. 

Part V. — Medieval Charity and its Development 

It Remains to trace the history of thought and administration 
in relation to (i) the development of charitable responsibility in 


the parish, and the use of tithe and church property for poor 
relief ; and (2) the revision of the theory of charity, with which 
are associated the names of St Augustine (554-430), St Benedict 
(480-542), St Bernard (1091-1153), St Francis (1182-1226), and 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). (3) There follows, in reference 
chiefly to England, a sketch of the dependence of the poor under 
feudalism, the charities of the parish, the monastery and the 
hospital — the medieval system of endowed charity ; the rise of 
gild and municipal charities ; the decadence at the close of the 
15 th century, and the statutory endeavours to cope with economic 
difficulties which, in the i6th century, led to the establishment of 
statutory serfdom and the poor-laws. New elements affect the 
problem of charity in the 17 th and i8th centuries ; but it is not 
too much to say that almost all these headings represent phases 
of thought or institutions which in later forms are interwoven 
with the charitable thought and endeavours of the present day. 

Naturally, two methods of relief have usually been prominent ; 
relief administered locally, chiefly to residents in their own 
homes, and relief administered in an institution. ^^^Thcpmri»h 
the time of Charlemagne (742-814) the system of mad 
relief was parochial, consisting principally of assistance cbmritmbie 
at the home. After that time, except probably in 
England, the institutional method appears to have predominated, 
and the monastery or hospital in one form or another gradually 
encroached on the parish. 

The system of parochial charity was the outcome, apparently, 
of three conditions : the position and influence ot the bishop, the 
eleemosynary nature of tlie church funds, and the ni‘ed of some 
responsible organization of relief. It resulted in what might almost 
be called an ecclesiastical poor-law. The affairs of a local church 
or congregation were superintended by a bishop. To deal w’ith the 
outlying districts he detached priests for religious work and, as in 
Rome and (774) Strassbiirg, deacons also for the administration 
of relief. Originally all the income of the church or congregation 
vva.s paid into one fund only, of which the bishop had charge, and 
this fund was available primarily for charitable purposes.- Church 
property was the patrimony of the poor. In the 4II1 century (IV. 
Council of Carthage, 398) the names of the clergy were entefe'd on 
a list (mairictila or canon), as were also the names of the poor, and 
both received from the church their daily portion (cf. Katzinger, 
(irsrhichte dev kirchlichen Armen pftefje, p. 117). Tliere were no 
expenses for building. Before the reign of Constantine (306) very 
few churches were built (Ratzinger, p. 120). Thus the early church 
as has been said, was chiefly a charitable society. By degrees the 
property of the church was very largely increased by gifts and 
l>eqiiests, and in the West before St Gregory's time the division 
of it for four separate puri>oscs— the support of the bisho}), of the 
clergy, and of the poor, and for church buildings still further 
promoted decentralization. Apart from any special gifts, there was 
thus created a sejiarate fund for almsgiving, supervised by the bishop, 
consisting of a fourth of the church property, the oblations (mostly 
used for the poor), and the tithe, which at first was used for the 
poor solely. The organization ol the church was gradually extended. 
The church once established in the chief city of a district would 
become in turn the mother church of other neighbourhoods, and the 
bishop or priest of the mother church would come to exercise super- 
vision over them and their parishes. 

In France, which may serve as a good illustration, in the 4th cen- 
tury (Katzinger, p. 18H the civic organization was utilized for a 
further change. The Roman provinces were divided into large 
areas, civitates, and these were adopted by the church as bishop’s 
arishes or, as we should call them, dioceses ; and the chief city 
ecame the cathedral city. The bishop thus became, responsible 
in Charlemagne's time both for his own parish - that of the mother 
church - and for the supervision of the parishes in the civilas, and 
so for the .sick and needy of the diocese generally. He had to take 
charge of the poor in his own parish personally, keep the list of the 
poor, and houses for the homeless. 'Die otlier parishes were at first, 
or in some measure, supported from his funds, but they acquired 
by degrees tithe and property of their own and were endowed by 
Charlemagne, who gave one or more manses or lots of land (cf. 
Fustel de C^ulanges, Hist, dcs institutions poliiiques de I'ancienm 
Prance, p. 360) for the support of each parish priest. The priests 
were required to relieve their own poor so that they should not stray 
into other cities (II. Coimc. Tours, 567), and to provide food and 
lodging for strangers. The method was indeed elaborated and 
became, like the Jewish, that contradiction in term.s — a compulsory 
system of charitable relief. The payment of tithe was enforced by 
Charlemagne, and it became a legal due (Counc. Frankfort. 794 ; 
Arelat. 794). At the same time two othej conditions were enforced. 
Each person {unusquisque fidelium nosfrorum or omnes cives) was 
to keep his own family, i.e. all dependent on him — all, that is, upon 
his freehold estate {allodium), and no one was to presume to give 
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relief to able-bodied l>eggars unless they were set to work (Charlcm. 
Capit. V. 10). Thus we find here the germ of a poor-law system. 
As in the times of the annona civica, slavery, feudalism, or statutory 
serfdom, the burthen of the maintenance of the poor fell only in 
part on charity. Only those who could not be maintained as 
members of some family " were properly entitled to relief, and 
in these circumstances the officially recognized clients of the church 
consisted of the gradually decreasing number of free poor and those 
who were tenants of church lands. 

Since 817 there has been no universally binding decision of the 
church respecting the care of the poor (Ratzingcr, p. 236). So long 
ago did laicization begin in charity. In the wars and confusion of 
the 9th and loth centuries the poorer freemen lapsed still further 
into slavery, or became coloni or bond servants ; and later they 
passed under the feudal rule. Thus the church’s duty to relieve them 
became the masters' obligation to maintain them. Simultaneously 
the activity of the clergy, regular and secular alike, dwindled. They 
were exhorted to increase their alms. The revenues and property 
of " the poor ” were largely turned to private or partly ecclesiastical 
])urpoRes, or secularized. Legacies went wholly to the clergy, but 
only the tithe of the produce of tlieir own lands was used for relief ; 
and of the general tithe, only a third or fourth part was so applied. 
Eventually to a large extent, but more elsewhere than in England 
(Ratzinger, pp. 24^), 269), the tithe itself was appropriated by nobles 
or even by the monasteries ; and thus during and after the 10th 
century a new organization of charity was created on non-parochial 
methods of relief. Alms, with jirayer and fasting, had always been 
connected with penance. But tlie character of the penitential 
system had altered. By the 7th century private penance had super- 
R(*ded the public and congregational penance of the earlier church 
{Diet. Christian Antiquities, art. “ Penitence "). To the penalties 
of exclusion from the sacraments or from the services of the church 
or from its communion was couided, with other penitential clLscipline, 
an elaborate penitential system, in which about the 7th century the 
redemption of sin by the ** sacrifice " of property, payments of 
money fines, &c., was introduced. (Cf. for instance Cone, felbcrti : — 
Labbeus i, 969 (a.d. 305), with Cone. Berghamstedense. Wilkins, 
Cone. p. 60 (a.d. O96). 'and the Penitential (p. 115) and Canons 
(a.d. 960). p. 236.) The same sin committed by an overseer {prae- 
positus paganus) wa.s compensated by a fine of 100 solidi ; in the 
ca.se of a colonus by a fine of 50, So amongst the ways of penitence 
were entered in the above-mentioned Canons, to erect a church, and 
if means allowed, add to it land ... to repair the public roads . . . 
“ to distribute," to help poor widows, orphans and strangers, redeem 
slaves, fast, j^c.— a combination of "good deeds " which suggests a line 
of thought such as ultimately found expression in the definition of 
charities in the Charitable Uses Act of Queen Elizabeth. The con- 
fessor, too, was “ spiritualis medivus,*' and much that from the point 
of view of counsel would now be the work of charity would in his 
hands be dealt with in that capacity. For lesser sins (cf. Bede (f»73- 
733), Horn. 34, quoted by Ratzinger) the penalty was prayer, fasting 
and alms ; for the greater sins — murder, adultery and idolatry— to 
give up all. Thus while half-converted barbarians were kept in 
moral subjection by material penances, the church was enriched 
by their gifts ; and these tended to support the monastic and 
institutional methods which were in favour, and to which, on the 
revival of religious earnestness in the 11th century the world looked 
lor the reform of social life. 

To understand medieval charity it is necessary to return 
to St Augustine. According to him, the motive of man in his 
M0di0vmi effort to assert himself in life was love or 

r«v/«/Qtf 0/ desire {apwr or cupido). “All impulses were only 
tb0 theory evolutions of this typical characteristic “ (Harnack, 
of charity. History of Dogma (trans.), v. iii.); and this was so 
alike in the spiritual and the sensuous life. Happiness thus 
depended on desire ; and desire in turn depended on the 
regulation of the will j but the will was regulated only by grace. 
Clod was the spiritualis substantia ; and freedom was the identity 
of the will with the omnipotent unchanging nature. This 
highest Being was “ holiness working on the will in the foiro of 
omnipotent love.” This love was grace — “ grace imparting itself 
in love.” Love {caritas — charity) is identified with justice ; and 
the will, the goodwill, is love. The identity of the will with the 
will of God was attained by communion with Him. The after- 
life consummated by sight this communion, which was here 
reached only by faith. Such a method of thought was entirely 
introspective, and it turned the mind “ wholly to hope, asceticism 
and the contemplation of God in worship.” “ Where St Augus- 
tine indulges in the exposition of practical piety he has no theory 
at all of Christ’s work.” To charity on that side he added 
nothing. In the 1 1 th century there was a revival of piety, which 
had amongst its objects the restoration of discipline in the 
monasteries, and a monastic training for the secular clergy. 


To this Augustinian thought led the way. “ Christianity was 
asceticism and the city of God ” (Harnack vi. 6 ). A new religious 
feeling took possession of the general mind, a regard and adora- 
tion of the actual, the historic Christ. Of this St Bernard was 
the expositor. “ Beside the sacramental Christ the image of the 
historical took its place, — majesty in humility, innocence in 
penal suffering, life in death.” The spiritual and the sensuous 
were intermingled. Dogmatic formulae fell into the background. 
The picture of the historic Christ led to the realization of the 
Christ according to the spirit (xara fl-vec/Aa). Thus St Bernard 
carried forward Augustinian thought ; and the historic Christ 
became the “ sinless man, approved by suffering, to whom the 
divine grace, by which He lives, has lent such power that His 
image takes shape in other men and incites them to corresponding 
humility and love.” 

Humility and poverty represented the conditions under 
which alone this spirit could bo realized ; and the poverty must 
be spiritual, and therefore self-imposed (“ wilful,” as it was 
afterwards called). This led to practical results. Poverty was 
not a social state, but a spiritual ; and consequently the poor 
generally were not the pauper es Christie but those who, like the 
monks, had taken vows of poverty. From these premisses 
followed later the doctrine that gifts to the church were not 
gifts to the poor, as once they had been, but to the religious 
bodies. The church was not the church of the poor, but of the 
poor in spirit. But the immediate effect was the belief for a time, 
apparently almost universal, that the salvation of society would 
come from the monastic orders. By their aid, backed by the 
general opinion, the secular clergy were brought back to celibacy 
and the monasteries newly disciplined. But charity could not 
thus regain its touch of life and become the means of raising 
the standard of social duty. 

Next, one amongst many who were stirred by a kindred 
inspiration, St Francis turned back to actual life and gave a new 
reality to religious ideali.sm. For him the poor were once ^ain 
the pauper es Christi. To follow Christ was to adopt the life of 
“ evangelical poverty.” and this was to live among the poor the 
life of a poor man. The follower was to work with his hands (as 
the poor clergy of the early church had done and the clergy of 
the early English church were exhorted to do) ; he was to receive 
no money ; he was to earn the actual necessaries of life, though 
what he could not earn he might beg. To ask for this was a right, 
so long as he was bringing a better life into the world. All in 
excess of this he gave to the poor. He would possess no property, 
buildings or endowments, nor was his order to do so. The fulness 
of his life was in the complete realization of it now, without the 
cares of property and without any fear of the future. Having a 
definite aim and mission, he was ready to accept the want that 
might come upon him, and his life was a discipline to enable him 
to suffer it if it came. To him humility was the soul making 
itself fit to love ; and poverty was humility expanded from a 
mood to a life, a life not guarded by seclusion, but spent amongst 
those who were actually poor. The object of life was to console 
the poor — those outside all monasteries and institutions — the 
poor as they lived and worked. The movement was practically 
a lay movement, and its force consisted in its simplicity and 
directness. Book learning was disparaged : life was to be the 
teacher. The brothers thus became observant and practical, 
and afterwards indeed learned, and their learning had the same 
characteristics. Their power lay in their practical sagacity, 
in their treatment of life, outside the cloister and the hospital, 
at first hand. They knew the people because they settled 
amongst them, living just as they did. This was their method 
of charity. 

The inspiration that drew St Francis to ^is method was 
the contemplation of the life of Christ. But it was more than 
this. The Christ was to him, as to St Bernard, an ideal, whose 
nature passed into that of the contemplating and adoring 
lieholder, so that, as he said, “ having lost its individuality, of 
itself the creature could no longer act.” He had no impulse 
but the Christ impulse. He was changed. His identity was 
merged in that of C^ist. And with this came the conception of a 
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gracious and finely ordered charity, moving like the natural 
world in a constant harmonious development towards a definite 
end. lliu mysticism was intense, but it was practical bec^ause it 
was intense. In that lay the strength of the movement of the 
true PrancLscans, and in those orders that, whether called 
heretical or not, followed them — Lollards and others. Religion 
thus became a personal and original possession. It became 
individual. It was inspired by a social endeavour, and for the 
world at large it made of charity a new thing. 

St Thomiis Aquinas took up St Bernard’s position. Re- 
nunciation of property, voluntary poverty, was in his view 
also a necessary means of reaching the perfect life ; and the 
feeling that was akin to this renunciation and prompted it was 
charity. ‘‘ All perfection of the Christian life was to be attained 
aec'ording to charily,” and charity united us to (lod. 

In the system elal>c»ratcd by St Thomas Aqitiiias two lines of 
thought are wrought into a kintl of liarmoiiy. 'i'he one stands 
for Aristotle and nature, the other for Christian tradition and 
theology. We have thus a duplicat*' tt»eor\’ of thought and action 
throughout, both rational and theologic virtues, and a duplicate 
lieatitude or state ot happim^ss correspondent to each. On the one 
hand it is argued IJiat the good act is an act which, in relation to 
its object, wholly serves its jnirpose ; and thus Iht* measure of good- 
ness {Prima Secundae Summat jheolo^’. (,}. w'lii. 2) is the proportion 
between action and effect. On the (»thor hand, the act has to satisfy 
the twofold law. Iiuinan roosoii and eternal reason. From the point 
of view of the former the cardinal factor is desire, which, made pro- 
portionate to an end. is lov'e {ani<n) ; and, seeking tin- good ol others, 
it loses its quality of concupiscence and becomes friendly love (nmoY 
umicitiac). But this rational love {amor) and charitj’’ (tartfas), t!ie 
theologic virtue, may meet. All virtue or goodness is a degree of 
lovi' (Amei'), it by virl ue we moan tJie cardinal virtues and refer to the 
rule of reason only. But there are also theologic virtues, w'hich 
are on one side “ e.sRentuil,'' on the otluT side participative. As 
wood ignitivl participates in the natural tiro, so doo.s the individual 
in these virtues (11. ll.aoiMi, 1), Cliaritv is a* kind of friendship 
towards God. It is received pet iiifu.sumcm .spirUiiS samii, and is 
the chief and root of the theologic virtues ot faith and hope, and on 
it the rational virtiu's depend. They arc not degrees of charity .as 
they are of [amor) love, but -charity gives purpose, order and tpmlity 
to them all. In this sense the word is applied to the rational virtues 
• -as, for mstcince, iK-iicficencc, Tin? counterpart of chanty in social 
life i.s pity {mtsericordia), the coinpa.ssion that moves us to supply 
another’s want {sitmma relif^iunis Christiauae in miKcncofdia (nnsfxtit 
(jiumlum fid extBfiofn opera). It is, how'ever, an 'emotion, not a virtue, 
and must be regulated like any other emotion (, , . passia est et 
non Hie rtutem mains poiest esse secundum rationem regulatus, 

11 . XXX. 3). Thus we pass to alms, which arc the instruint-uitof 
pity — an act of charity done through the intervention of pity. The 
act is not done in order to purchase spiritual good by a corporal 
means, but to merit a spiritual good {per effeetum caritatis) through 
being in a .state of charaty ; and from that point ol view its e.ffect 
is tested by the recipitmt being moved to pray for hi.s benefactor. 
The claim of others on our beneficence is relative, according to 
contianguinity and other bonds (H. Il.«« xxxi. 3), subject to the 
condition that the common good of many is a holier obligation 
{dhnnitts) than that oi one. Obedience and obligation to parents 
may be crossi'd by other obligations, as. for instance, duty to the 
church. To give alms is a command. Alms should consist of the 
s-uperfluous - that is. of all tliat tlie individual pog.se.s.ses after he has 
reserved what is necessary. Wliat is necessary the donor sliould 
lix in due relation to the daims of hts family and depcndaiita, his 
position in hfe {dignitas), and the sufrtciiance ol liis body. On the 
other hand, his gift .sliould meet the actual necessities of the recipient 
and no more. More than flits will lead to excess on the recipient’s 
part {ut inde hixurietur) or to want Of spirit and apathy (»</ alns 
remissio et refrigerium sU), though allowance mwsl be made for 
different requirements m diffeicut conditions of life. It were better 
to distribute alms to iiuiny persons tlian to give more than is neces- 
sary to one. In mdividual cases there remains the further question 
of correction— the removing of .some ^il or sin from another ; JWfid 
this. too. is ati act of charity. 

It wdll be seen that though St Thomas bcuscs his argument on a 
duplicate theory of thought, action and hapj^ness, part natural, 
part thcolo^c, and states fully the conditions of good action, he 
does not bring the two into unison. Logically the argument should 
fallow that alms that: fail in social benefit (produce vemissionem et 
vefrigerium, for instance) fail also in s]nritual good, for the twocannot 
be inconsistent. But in regard to the former he does »not press the 
importance of puqiose, and. In spite ot his Aristotle, he mis.ses the 
point on whfich Ariatotle, ns a close observer off social conditions, 
msists. that gifts without iwrpose and reciprocity foster the dopmd- 
unce they are «d€Sigiiod to meet. The provtirbof the “ pierced cask ” 
is as applicable to ecclesiastical as to political almsgiving, as has 
often been proved by the event. The distribution of all " super- 
fluous ” income in the form of alms would have the effect of a huge 


endowment, and would stereotype “ the poor " as a permanent and 
unprogressive class. The proposal suggests that St Thomas con- 
templated the adoption of a nudhod of rebel which would be like 
a voluntary poor-law ; and it is noteworthy that his phrase “ neces- 
sary relief ” forms the defining words of the £lizal>ethan poor-law, 
while he also lays stress on the im^xirtance of " correction,” which, 
on the decline and disappearance ot the penitential system, assumed 
at the Reformation a prominent position in administration in relation 
not only to “ sin.” hut also to offences against society, such as 
idleness' dc. 

On this foundation was built up the classification of acts of 
charity, which in one shape or another lias a long social tradition, 
and which St 'rhoma.s quotas in an elaborated form— the seven 
spiritual acts (consulc, carpe^ docCj solare, remitte, jer, ora), 
counsel, sustain, teach, console, save, pardon, pray ; and the 
seven corporal {vcsHo, polo, dho, redimo, iegOj rolligo, condo) 

} clotlie, I give drink to, I feed, I free from prison, I .shelter, 
I assist in sicknt*s.s, J bury ( 11 . xxxii. 2). These in subse- 
quent thought became *' good works,"’ and availed for the 
after-life, bringing with them definite boons. Thus charity 
was linked to Uie .sy.steni of indulgences. The bias of the act 
of cliaritv is made to fa\’our the actor. Primarily the benefit 
n‘vprts to him. He becomes conscious of an ultimate reward 
accruing to himself. The simplicity of the deed, the spontaneity 
from which, as in a well-practised art, its freshness springs and 
its good effects result, is falsified at the outset. The thought 
tlial should be wliolly concerned in the fulfilment of a d<*finite 
purpose is diverted from it. The deed itself, apart from the 
outcome of the deed, is highly considered. An exlri'mc induce- 
ment is placed on giving, counselling, and the like, but none on 
the personal or social utility of the gift or counsel. Yet the 
value of these lies in their end. No policy or science of charity 
can grow out of surli a system. It can produce innumerable 
isolated acts, which may or may not be beneficent, but it cannot 
enkindle the “ordered charity.” This charity is, strictly sf>eak- 
ing, by its very- nature alike intellectual and emotional. Other- 
wise it would inevitably fail of its purpose, for tliouph emotion 
might stimulate it, intelligence would not guide iU 

'Ibere are, then, these three lines of thought. That of St 
Bernard, who invigorated the monastic movement, and lielpcd 
to make the monastery or hospital the centre of charitable 
relief. That of St Francis, who, passing by regular and secular 
clergy alike, revived and reinvigorated the conception of chiirity 
and gave it once more the reality of a social force, know ing that 
it would find a freer scope and larger usefulness in the life of tlie 
people than in tlie religious aristocracy of monasteries. And 
that of St Thomas Aquinas, who, analysing the problem of 
charily and alm.sgiving, and associating it with definite groups 
of works, led to its taking, in tlie oornmon thought, certain 
stereotyped forms, so that its social aim and purpose were 
ignored and its power for good was neutralized. 

We have now to turn to the conditions -of social life in 
which these thoughts fermented and took practical shape. The 
population of England from the Cbnquest to tlic churtty 
34tih century is estimated at between and 2^ mad mint 
millions. London, it is believed, had a population >coadtUona 
of about 40,000. Other towns were .small. Two ^ . 
three of the larger had 4000 or 5000 inhabitants. The * 
only substantial building in a village, apart perhaps from the 
manor-house, was the ehurcli, used for many secular as well 
as religioi^ puiposes. In the towns the mud or wood-paved huts 
sheltered a people who, accepting a common poverty, traded 
in little more tlian the necessaries of life (Green, Town Life in 
the isth Century y i. 1 3). The population was stationary. Examine 
and pestilence were of frequent occurrence (Creighton, Epidemics 
in Britain, p. 19), and for the careless there was waste at harvest- 
time and want in winter. Hunger was the drill-sergeant of 
.society. Owing to the hardship and penury of life infant mor- 
tality was probably very great (Blushill, Sutton in UdMernesse^ 
p. 123). llw 15th century was, however, the golden age of 
the latK>urer.” Our proldem is to ascertain what was the service 
of charity to this people till the end of that century. In order 
to estimate this we have to apply tests similar to those we 
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applied before to Greece and Rome and the pre- medieval 
church. 


The Family . — -Largely Germanic in its origin,, wo may perhaps 
set down as element^ in tin? English race what Tacitus saia of tlie 
Gonnans. They had the home virtues. They had a high regard 
for chastity, and respected and enforced the family tic. The wife 
was honoured. The men were poor, but when the actual pressure 
of their work — fighting — was removed, idle. They were born 
gamblers. Much toO fell upon the wife ; but slavery was rather a 
form of tenure than a Roman bondage. As elsewhere, there was in 
England “ the )aint family or household " (Pollock and Maitland, 
Erifjlish Law before Edward I. i. 31). Each member of the com- 
iminity was, or should be, under some lord ; for the lordless man 
was, like the wanderer in Homer, who belongc'd lo no j)l)ratiy. 
suspected and dangerous, and his kinsfolk might be required to find 
a lord for him. There was pt'rsonal servitude, but it was not of one 
( oiiiplfxion : there w'cre grades amongst the unlref, and the general 
advance lo freedom was continuous. Ry tlie gth century the largcr 
umount ol the slavery was boiidagi* l>y tfMiure. In the reign of 
Edward 1 ., thougn*“the larger half of the rural population was 
unfree, " yet the serf, notwitlistanding the fact that he was his lord's 
clialtcl, was free against all save his lord. A century later (1381) 
villenage— that is jiayinent for ti'uaney by service, instead of by 
quit-rent was practically extinguished. So steady was the progress 
towards the freedom and self-maintenance of the individual and his 
family. 

The J^Janvr . — In .social importance, next to the lamily, comes 
tiic manor, the organization of which affected charity greatly on 
one side. It was “ an economic unit,” the estate of a lord, on w’hich 
there were a.SKOciated the lord with his demesne, tenants free of 
service, and villeins and others, tenants by service. All liad the u.se 
ol land, ovt‘n the serf. The estate was regulated by a manor court, 
consisting of the lord of the manor or his representative, and the free 
tenants, and entrusted with wide (|uasi-domestic jurisdiction. The 
value of the estate depended on the lalxiur available for its cultivation, 
and the cultivators were the unfree tenants’. Hence the lord, through 
the mtinor-court, required an indeinnit v or fine it a cluld, for instance, 
left the manor ; and similarly, if a villeui died, his widow might have 
to nmiarry or pay a fine. Thus the lord reacquired a ser\’aiit and 
the widow and her family were maiulaiiiecl. The courts, too, fixed 
prices, and thus in local and limited conditions of suymly and dexuaud 
were able to equalize tliom in a measure and iKUitralizt' some of the 
effects of scarcity. In this way, 1 ill the reign of Edward T., and, w-here 
the manor courts remained uctiw, till much later, a self-siqiporting 
social organization made any systematic public or charitable relief 


unnecessary. 

The Parish and the Tithe . — The conversion of England in the 
7th century was eftected by bishops, accompanied by itinerant 
priests, who iriadc use ol conventual houses as the centres of their 
work. The parochial system was not firmly established till the 
10th century (070). Then, by a law’ of Edgar, a man who had a 
church on his own land was allowed to pay a third of his tithe to his 
own church, instead of giving the whole ol it to the minister or con- 
N'entiial church. Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury (067), had 
introduced the Carolingian system into England ; and, accordingly, 
the parish priest was required to provide for strangt'rs and to keep 
a room in his house for them. Of the tithe, a third and not a fourth 
was to go to the poor with any surplu.s ; and in order to have larger 
means of helping them, the priests wore urged to work themselves, 
according to the ancient canons of the church (cf. Labbeus, IV. 
Cone. Carl bag. a.i>. 3<i8). The importance of tlie tithe to the poor 
is showm by acts of 'Richard II. and Henry IV., by wliicli it wa.s 
enacted that, if jiarochial tithes were appropriated to a monastery, 
a portion of them shoidd be assigned to the poor of the parish. At 
a very early dale (1287) quasi-compulsory charges in the nature of 
a rate were imposed on parishioners for various church purposes 
(Pollock and Maitland, i. bo 4 )» though in the 14th and i 5 ^b centuries 
a compulsory church rale was seldom made. Collections were made 
by paid collectors, especially for Hock-tide [q.v.) money gathered for 
church purposes {’Rva.niX'f* Antiquities, p. 112). But there must have 
been many varieties in practice. In Somersetshire the church- 
wardens’ accounts (1349 to 1500) show that the parish contributed 
nothing to the relief of the poor, and it seems probable that the 
tiersonal charities of the parishioners, and the charities of the gild 
fellowships and of the jxirsonage house sufficed (Bishop Hobhouse, 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, ij4^-js6o. Somerset Record Society). 
Many parishes possessed land, liouses and cattle, ami received ^ilts 
and legacies of all kinds. The proceeds of this property, if gu^n 
for the use of the parish generally, might, if necessary, be available 
for the relief of the poor. but. if given definitely for their use. would 
provide doles, or stock cattle or poor’s lands. &c. (Cf. Augustus 
lessopp, liofore the Great Pillage, p. 40 1 an<l many m.stances m the 
reports of tlie Charity Commussioners, 1818-1835.) Of the endow- 
• ments for parish doles very many may have disappeared m the break- 
up of the 1 6th century. There were also Parish Ales, the proc^ds 
of which would be used for parish purpos^ or for relief. Further, 
all the greater festivals were days of feasting and the distribution 
of food ■ at funerals also there were often large distributions, and 
also at marriages. The faithful generally, subject to penance, were 


required to relieve the poor and the* stranger. In the argur part of 
England the parish and the vill were usually coterminous. In the 
north a parish contained several villa. There were thus side by side 
the charitaiilc relief system of the parish, which at an early date 
became a rating area, and the self-supporting sy’stem of the manor. 

The Monasteries . — As Christianity spread moni^tericR spread, 
and each monastery was a centre of relief. Sometimes they were 
e.stabhshed, like St Albans (796), for a hundred Benedictine monks 
and for the entertainment of strangers ; or .sometimes without any 
such special pur])OSC, like the abbey of Croylaiid (reorganized 946). 
which, becoming exceeding rich from its diver sorium pauperuni, 
or almonry, ” relieved the whole country round so that prodigious 
numbers resorted to it.” At Glastonbury, for instance (1337), 
£140 16s. 8d. was given away in doles. But documents seem to 
prove (Denton, England in Fifteenth Century, p. 245) that the 
relief generally given by monasteries was much less than is usually 
suppo.sed. 

The general system may be described (cf. Rule, St iHinst. Cant. 
Anhp. p. 42, Dugdale ; J. B. Clark, The Observances, Augiistinian 
Priory, Barnwell ; Abbot Chisquet, English AJonastic Life). The 
almoiiry was usually near the church of the monastery. An almoner 
was in charge. He was to be prudent and discreet in the distribution 
of his doles (porfiones) and to relieve travellers, palmers, chaplains 
and mendicants {mendit antes, apparently the beggars recognized 
as living by begging, such as we liave noted under other .social con- 
flitions), and the leprous more liberally than others. The old and 
infirm, lame and blind who wore confined to their beds he was to 
visit and relieve suitably {ut competenti annona). The importunity 
of the poor he w'as lo put up w’ith, and lo meet their need as far as 
he could. In the almonry there were usually rooms for the sick. 
The sick outsidt‘ the precincts were relieved at the almoner’s dis- 
cretion. Continuous relief might be given after consultation with 
the superior. All (ho remnants of meals and the old clothes of the 
monks were given lo tlie almoner for distribution, and at Christmas 
iu* had a store of stockings and other articles to give away as 
presents to w’idow’s, orphans and poor clerks. He also provided 
the Maundy gifts and .selected the i>oor for the w^ashing of feet. 
He W’as thus a local visitor and alms distributor, not merely at the 
gate ot the monastery but in the neighbourhood, and hnd also at 
his disposal ** indoor ” relief for the sick. Separate from the rest 
of the house there was also a dormitory and rooms and the kitchen 
for strangers. A hospitularius attended to their needs and novices 
w'ailed on them. Guests who were laymen might slay on, work- 
ing in return lor board and lodging (Smith's Diet. Christian Anttq., 
“ Benedictine ”). 

TJie monasteries often fslablishod hospitals ; they served also as 
schools for the gentry and for the poor ; and they were pione<*rs of 
agriculture. In the 12th century, in which many monastic orders 
were constituted, there were many lavish endow’ments. In Uie 14th 
century their uscfulnes.s had begun to wane. At the end Of that 
ctintury the larger estates were generally held in entail, with the 
result that younger son.s v/ere put into religious houses. This 
worldliness had its natural consequences. In the 15th century, 
owing to mismanagement, waste, and subsequently to the decline 
of rural pro.spcrity, their resources were greatly cnpjded. In their 
rc'lation to charity one or two points may Ik' noted : (r) Of the small 
population of England the profe.ssed monks and nuns with the parish 
priests (Rogers, Hist. Agrtc. and Prices, i. 58) numbered at least 
30.000 or 40,000. This number of celibates ■was a standing protest 
against the moral sufficiency of the family life. On the other hand, 
amongst them were the brothers and sisters w'ho visited the poor 
and nursed the sick in hospitals ; and many wdio now succumb 
physically or mentally to the pressure of life, and arc cared for in 
institutions, may then have found maintenance and a retreat in 
the monasteries. (2) Bound together by no common controlling 
organization, the monasteries were but so many miscellaneous 
centres of relief, chiefly casual relief. They were mostly ” magni- 
ficent hostelric.s.” (3) They stood outside the parish, and they 
weakened its organization and hampered its development. 

The Hospitals . — The revival of iiicty in the 11th century led to 
a large increase in the number of hospitals and hospital orders. 
To show how far they covered the field in England two instances 
may be quoted. At Canterbury (Creighton, Epidemics, p. 87) there 
were four lor different purposes, two endowed by Lanfranc (1084). 
one for poor, infirm, lame and blind men and women, and one out- 
side the town for loners. These hospitals wore put under the charge 
of a priory, and endowed out of tithes payable to the secular clergy. 
Later (Henry II.), a hospital for leprous sisters was c.stablished, 
and afterwards a hospital for leprous monks and poor relations of 
the monks of St Augubtine’s. In a less populous parish, I.uton 
(Cobbe, Luton Church), there were a hospital for the poor, an alms- 
house, and two hospitals, one for the sick and one for the leprous. 
The word leper.” it is evident, was used very loosely, and was 
applied to many diseases other than leprosy. There were hospitals 
for the infirm and the leprous ; the disease was not considered 
contagious. The hospital in its modem sense was but slowly created. 
Thus St Bartholomew’s in London was founded (1123) foi* a- master, 
brethren and sisters, and for the entertainment of poor diseased 
persons till they got well ; of distressed women big with child till 
they were able lo go abroad ; and for the maintenance, until the age 
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of seven, of all such children whose mothers died in the house. 
St Thomas's (rebuilt 1228) had a master and brethren and three lay 
sisters, and 40 beds for poor, infirm and impotent people, who 
had also victual and firing. There were hospitals for many special 
purposes — as for the blind, for instance. There were al.so many 
hospital orders in England and on the continent. They sprang up 
beside the monastic orders, and tor a time were very jpopular : 
brothers and sisters of the Holy Ghost (1108), sisters of St Elizabeth 
(1207-1231), Beguines and Beghards (see Beguinbs), knights of St 
John and others. 

The Mendicant Orders, — The Franciscans tended the sick and 
poor in the slums of the towns with great devotion — indeed, the 
whole movement tells of a splendid self-abandonment and an 
intensity of effort in the early spring of its enthusiasm, and with 
the aid of reform councils and reformations it lengthened out its 
usefulness for two centuries. 

As in the pre-medicval church, the .system of relief Is that 
M0di0vai oi charitable endowments— a marked contrast to 
aadowed the modern method of voluntary associations or 
ebariaaa. rate-supported institutions. 

(i) The Chitnh as Legatee . — The church building among the 
Teutonic races was not held by the bishop as part of what was 
originally the charitable property of the church. It w’as assigned 
to tlie patron saint of the church by the donor, who retained the 
right of administration, of which his own patronage or right of 

{ ires»‘iitation is a relic. Subsequently, with the study of Roman 
aw, the conception of the church as a penona ficta prevailed ; and 
till the larger growth of the gilds and corporations it was the only 
general legatee for charitable gifts. .'\s these arise a large number 
of charitable trusts are created and held by lay corporations ; and 
" alms ” include gifts for social as well as religious or eleemosynary 
purposes. (2) Freedom from Taxation and Service.— Gifts to the 
church for charitable or other purposes were made in free, pure and 
perpetual alms (“ ad tenendum in pur am et perpetuam eleemosynam 
sine omni temporali servicio et consuetudine ”). Land held under this 
frankalmoigne was given " in perpetual alms,'' therefore the donor 
could uot^retract it ; in free alms, therefore he could exact no ser- 
vices in regard to it ; and in pure alms as being free from secular 
jurisdiction (cf. Pollock and Maitland). (3) Alienation and Mart 
main. — To prevent alienation of property to religious houses, with 
the conseciuent loss of service to the superior or chief lords, a licence 
from the chief lord was required to legalize the alienation (Magna 
Carta, and Edw. I., De viris reliffiosis). Other statutes (Edw. I. 
and Rich. II.) enacted that this licence should be issued out of 
chancery after investigation ; and the principle was applied to 
civil corporations. Tlie necessity of this licence was one lay chock 
on injurious alienation. {4) Irresponsible Administration, — Until 
after the 13th century, when the lay courts had asserted their 
right to settle disputes as to lands held in alms, the administration 
of charity was from the lay point of view entirely irresponsible. 
It was outside the secular jurisdiction; and civilly the professed 
clergy, who were the administrators, were " dead.'’ They could 
not sue or be sued except through their sovereign — their chief, the 
abbot. They formed a large body of non-civic inliabitants free from 
the pressure and the responsibilities of civil life. (5) Control, — 
Apart from the control of the abbot, prior, master or other head, the 
bishop was visitor, or. as we should say, inspector ; and abuses 
might be remedied by the visit of the bishop or his ordinary. The 
bisliop's ordinary (2 Henry V. i. i) was the recognized visitor of all 
hospitals apart from the founder. The founder and his family 
retained a right of intervention. Sometimes thus an institution 
was reorganized, or even dissolv'ed, the property reverting to the 
founder (Dugdale, Monasticon Anelicanum, vi. 2. 715). (6) Cy^prds. 

— Charities were, especially after Henry V.'s reign, appropriated to 
other uses, either bc‘cause their original purpose failed or because 
some now object had become important. Thus, for instance, a 
college or hospital for lepers (1363) is re-established by the founder's 
family willi a master and priest, quod nulli leprosi reperiehantur ; 
and a similar hosnilal founded in Henry I. 's time near Oxford has 
decayed, and is given by Edward TH. to Oriel College, Oxford, to 
maintain ii ch;i plain and poor brethren. Thus, apart from alienation 
pure and simple, the principle of adaptation to new uses was put in 
force at an early date, and supplied many precedents to Wolscy, 
Edward VI. and the post-Reformation bishops. The system of 
endowments was indeed far more adaptable than it would at first 
sight seem to have been. (7) The Sources of Income, — The hospitals 
were chiefly supported by rents or the produce of land ; or, if 
attached to monasteries, out ol the tithe of their monastic lands or 
other sources of revenue, or out of the appropriated tithes of the 
secular clergy ; or they might In* in part maintained by collections 
made, for instance, by a commissioner duly authorized by a formal 
attested document, in which were recounted the indulgences by 
popes, archbishops and bishops to those who became its benefactors 
(Cobbe, p. 75) ; or, in the case of leper hospitals, by a leper with a 
“ clapdish," who begged in the markets ; or by a proctor, in the 
cas^"^ more important institutions in towns, who "^came with his 
box one day in every month to the churches and other religious 
houses, at times of service, and there received the voluntary gifts 


of the congregation ” ; or they might receive inmates on payment, 
and thus apparently a frequent abuse, decayed servants of the court 
and others, were farmed out." (8) Mode of Admission . — The 
admission was usually, no doubt, regulated by the prior or master. 
At York, at the ho.spitui of St Nicholas for the leprous, the conditions 
of admission were : promise or vow of continence, participation in 
prayer, the abandonment of all business, the inmate’s property at 
death to go to the house. This may serve as an example. The 
master was usually one of the regular clergy, (y) Decline of the 
Hospitals.— It is said that, in addition to ^45 monasteries and 
Qo “collies" and many chantries, Henry VTIl. suppressed 110 
hospitals (Sjieed’s Chronicle, p. 778). The numbers seem small. 
In the economic decline at the end of the i ^lh and beginning of the 
i6th centuries many hospitaks may have lapsed. 

In the i5lh century tho towns grew in importance. First the 
wool trade and then the cloth trade flourished, and the English 
developed a large shipping trade. The towns grew up 
like little principalities ” ; and for the advancement 
of trade, gilds, consisting alike of masters and w\jrkmen, charitiee, 
were formed, which endeavoured to regulate and then 
to monopolize the market. By degrees the corporations of the 
towns were worked in their interests, and the whole commercial 
system became restrictive and inadaptable. Meanwhile the 
towns attracted newcomers ; freedom from feudal obligations 
was gained with comparative case ; and a new plebs was con- 
gregating, a population of inhabitants not qualified as burghers 
or gild members, women, sons living with their fathers, menial 
servants and apprentices. There was thus an increasing restric- 
tion impo,sed on trade, coupled with a growing plebs. Naturally, 
then, lay charities sprang up for members of gilds, and for 
burghers and for the commonalty. Men left estates to their gilds 
to maintain decayed members in hospitals, almshouses or other- 
wise, to educate their children, portion their daughters, and to 
assist their w'idows. The middle-class trader was thus in great 
measure insured against the risks of life. The gilds were one 
sign of the new temper and wants of burghers freed from feudal- 
i.sm. Another sign was a new standard of manners. Holes and 
saws, Hcsiodic in their tone, became popular — in regard, for 
instance, to such a question as “ how to enable a man to live 
on his means, and to keep himself and those belonging to him.” 
The boroughs established other charities also, hospitals and alm.s- 
houscs for the people, a movement which, like that of the gilds, 
began very early — in Italy iis early as the 9th century. They 
sometimes gave outdoor relief also to registered poor (Green i. 41 ), 
and they had in large towns courts of orphans presided oyer by 
the mayor and aldermen, thus taking over a duty that previously 
had been one of conspicuous importance in the church. As early 
as 1257 in Westphalian towns there was a rough-and-ready 
system of Easter relief of the poor ; and in Frankfort in 1437 
there was a town council of almoners with a systematic pro- 
gramme of relief (Ratzingcr, p. 352). Thus at the close of the 
middle ages the towns were gradually assuming what had been 
charitable functions of the church. 

While a new freedom was being attained by the labourer in 
the country and the burgher in the town, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a sufficient .supply of labour for agriculture must 
have been constant, especially at every visitation of 
plague and famine. In accordance with a general coairoi. 
policy of state regulation which was to control and 
supervise industry, agriculture and poor relief and to repress 
vagrancy by gaols and houses of correction, the state stepped 
in as arbiter and organizer. By Statutes of Labourers beginning 
in 1351 (25 Edw. III. 135), it aimed at enforcing a settled wage 
and restraining migration. From 1351 it endeavoured to suppress 
mendicity, and in part to systematize it in the interest of infirm 
and aged mendicants. Each series of enactments is the natural 
complement of the other. In the main their signification, from 
the point of view of charity, lies in the fact that they represent 
a persistent endeavour to prevent social unsettlement and in 
part the distress which unsettlement causes, and which vacancy 
in some measure indicates, by keeping the people within the 
ranks of recognized dependence, the "settled industpr of the 
crafts and of agriculture, or forcing them back into it by fear 
of the gaol or the stocks. The extreme pomt of this policy was 
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reached when by the laws of Edward VI. and Elizabeth the 
“rogue, vagabond or sturdy beggar” was branded with an R 
on the shoulder and handed over as a bondman for a period to any 
one who would take him. On the other hand, it was desired 
that relief should be a means of preventing migration. In any 
time of general pressure there is a desire to organize mendicity, 
to prevent the wandering of beggars, to create a kind of settled 
poor, distinguished from the rest as infirm and not able-bodied, 
and to keep these at least at home sufficiently supported by local 
and parochial relief ; and this, in its simpler form all the world 
over, lias in the past been by response to public beggihg. The 
argument may be summed up thus : We cannot have begging, 
which implies that the beggar is cared for by no one, Xiongs 
to no one, and therefore throws himself on the world at large. 
Therefore, if he is able-bodied he must be punished as unsocial, 
for it is his fault that he belongs to no one ; or we must make 
him some one’s dependant, and so keep him ; or if he is infirm, 
and therefore of no service to any one — if no one will keep him — 
we must organize his mendicity, for such mendicity is justified. 
If he cannot dig for the man to whom he does or should belong, 
he must beg. Then out of the failure to organize mendicity 
— for relief of itself is no remedy, least of all casual relief — 
a poor-law springs up, which, afterwards associated with the 
provision of employment, will, it is hoped, make relief in some 
measure remedial by increasing its quantity by means of com- 
pulsor}' levies. This argument, which combined statutory wage 
control and statutory poor relief, seems to have been firmly 
bedded in the English legislative mind for more than two’centuries, 
from 1351 till after 1600 ; and until 1834 these two scries of laws 
effectually reduced the English labourer to a new industrial 
dependence. To people imbued with ideas of feudalism the way 
of escape from villenage seemed to be not independence, but 
a new reversion to it. 

Many elements produced the social and economic catastrophe 
of the i6th century, for the condition into which the country 
Th tfe- hardly be considered less than a catastrophe. 

cmdwce. With the growing independence of tlie people there wiis 
created after the 13th century an unsettled “ master- 
less ” class, a residue of failure resulting from social changes, 
which was large and important enough to call for legislation. 
In the 15th century, “ the golden age of the English labourer,” 
the towns increased and flourished. Both town and country did 
well. At the end of the century came the. decadence. The 
measure of the strain, when perhaps it had reached its lowest 
level, is indicated by the following comparison : “ The cost of 
a peasant’s family of four in the early part of the 14th century 
was £3:4:9] after 1540 it was £& ” (Rogers, Hist, of Agric. and 
Prices, iv. 756). 

The cause of this has now been fairly investigated. The value 
of land in the 13th century generally depended chiefly ou “ the 
head of labour" retained upon it. Its fertility depended on main- 
oeuvre (manure). To keep labour upon it was therefore the aim 
of the lord or owner. The enclosing of lands for sheep began early, 
and in the time of Edward IIL, in the great days of the woolstaple. 
must have been extensive. So long as the demand for the exporta- 
tion of wool, and then for its consumption at home in the cloth trade, 
continued, the towns prospered, ana the enclosures did not become 
a grievance. Even before the reign of Henry \TI., with the decay 
of trade, the towns decayed, and their population in some cases 
diminished extraordinarily. This reacted on the country, where the 
great families had already l>ccome impoverished, and were hardly 
able to support their retainers. In Henry VIII, 's time the lands of 
the religious houses were confiscated. Worked on old lines, the 
custom of tillage remained in force on them. Accordingly, when 
these estates fell into private hands they were transferred subject 
to the condition that tney should be tilled as heretofore. Tlic con- 
dition was evaded by the new owners, and the disbandment of farm 
labourers went on apace. In England and Wales these changes, it is 
said, affected a third of the country, more than 12,000,000 acres, if 
the estimates be correct, or rather a third of the best land in the 
kingdom. With towns decaying, the effect of this must have been 
terrible. What were really “ latifundia " were created, " great 
landes," ** enclosures of a mile or two or thereabouts . . . destroy- 
ing thereby not only the farms and cottages within the same circuits, 
but also the towns and villages adjoining." A herdsman and his 
wife took the place of eighteen to twenty-four farm hands. The 
people thus set wandering could only join the wanderers from the 


decaying towns. At the same tiAc the economic difficulty was 
aggravated by a new patrician or commercial greed ; and once more 
the land question — the absoiption of property into a few hands 
instead of its free exchange — led to lasting social den oralization. 
A few years after the alienation of the monasteries the coinage 
(1543) was debased. By this means prices were arbitrarily raised, 
and wages were increased nominally; but nevertheless the price 
of necessaries was " so enhanced " that neither " the poor labourers 
can live with their wages that is limited by your grace's laws, nor 
the artificers can make, much less sell, their wares at any reasonable 

S rice " (I^mond, The Commonweal of this Realm of England, p. xlvii). 

o social reformation, such as the charitable instincts of Wyclifie, 
More, Hales, Latimer and other men suggested, was attempted, or 
at least persistently carried out. In towns the organization of labour 
had become restrictive, exclusive and inadaptable, or, judged from 
the moral standpoint, uncharitable. There had been a time of plenty 
and extravagance, of which in high quarters the famous " &ld of 
the cloth of gold " was typical ; and probably, in accordance with 
the frequently observed law of social economics, as the advance in 
wages and their purchasing power in the earlier part of the 15th 
century had not been accompanied by a simultaneous advance in 
self-discipline and intelligent expenditure, it resulted in part in 
lessened competence and industrial ability on the part of the work- 
men, and thus in the end produced pauperism. 

The poverty of the country was very great in the reigns of 
Edward Vlf and Elizabeth. Adversity then taught the people 
new manners, and households became more simple and thrifty. 
In the reign of James I., with enforced economy and thrift, a 
“ slow but substantial improvement in agriculture ” took place, 
and a new growth of commercial enterprise. The vigour of the 
municipalities had abated, so that in Henry VIII. ’s time they 
had become the very humble servants of the government ; 
and the government, on the other hand, had become strongly 
centralized — in itself a sign of the general withdrawal of self- 
sustaining activity in all administration, in the administration 
of charitable relief no less than in other departments. A system 
of endowed charities had been built up, supported chiefly by 
rents from landed property. These now had disappeared, and 
thus the means of relief, which Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
might have utilized at a time of general distress, had been dis- 
sipated by the acts of their predecessors. The civil independence 
of the monasteries and religious houses might have been justified, 
possibly, when they were engaged in missionary work and were 
instilling into the people the precepts of a higher moral law than 
that which was in force around them. But afterwards, as the 
ability and intelligence of the community increased, their privi- 
leges became more and more antagonistic to charity, and tended 
to create a non-social and even anti-social ecclesiastic^ democracy 
actuated by aims and interests in which the general good of the 
people had little or no place. There was a growing alienation 
between religious tradition and secular opinion, as LoUardism 
slowly permeated the thought of the people and led the way 
to the Reformation. While this alienation existed no national 
system of charity, civic and yet religious, could be created. But 
worse than all, the ideal of charity had been degraded. A self- 
regardir^ system of relief had superseded charity, and it was 
productive of nothing but alms, large or small, isolated and un- 
methodic, given with a wrong bias, and thus almost inevitably 
with evil results. Out of this could spring no vigorous co-opera- 
tive charity. Charity — ^not relief — indeed seemed to have left 
the world. The larger issues were overlooked. Then the property 
of the hospitals and the gilds was wantonly confiscated, though 
the poor had already lost that share in the revenues of the church 
to which at one time they were admitted to have a just claim. 
A new beginning had to be made. The obligations of c^rity had 
to be revived. A new organization of charitable relief had to 
be created, and that with an empty exchequer and after a vast 
waste of charitable resources. There were signs of a new con- 
gregational and parochial energy, yet the task could not be 
entrusted to the religious bodies, divided and disunited as they 
were. In their stead it could be imposed only on some authority 
which represented the general community, such as municipalities ; 
and in spite of the centralization of the government there seemed 
some hope of creating a system of relief in connexion with them. 
They were tried, and, very naturally, failed. In the poverty of 
the time it seemed that the poor could be relieved only by a 
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compulsory rate, and the aHministration of statutory relief 
naturally devolved on the central government — the only vigorous 
administrative body left in the country. The government might 
indeed have adopted the alternative of letting the industrial 
difficulties of the country work themselves out, but they had 
inherited a policy of minute legislative control, and they continued 
it. Revising previous statutes, they enacted the Poor Law, 
which still remains on the statute lx)ok. It could be no remedy 
for social offences against charity and the community. But in 
part at least it was successful. It helped to conceal the failure 
to find a remedy. 

Part VI. — After the Reformation 

During the Reformation, which extended, it should be under- 
stood, from the middle of the 14th century to the reign of James I., 
T110 groundwork of the theory of charity was being 

R0formm~ recast. The old system and the narrow theory on which 
Hon theory had come to depend were discredited. The recoil 
oiebmrtty. -j. startling. To a very large extent charitable ad- 
ministration had been in the hands of men and women who, as 
an indispensable condition to their participation in it, took 
the vows of obedience, chastity and “ w'ilful ” po\«rty. Now 
this was all entirely set aside. It was felt (see Homilies on Faith 
and Good Works ^ A.D. 1547) that socially and morally the 

method had been a failure. The vow of obedience, it w'as argued, 
led to a general disregard of the duties of civic and family life. 
Those who bound themselves by it were outside the state and 
did not scTve it. In regard to chastity the Homily states the 
common opinion : “ How the profession of chastity was kept, 
it is more honesty to pass over in silence and let the world judge 
of what is well known. ’ As to wilful poverty, the regulars, it 
is urged, were not poor, but rich, for they were in possession of 
much wealth. Their property, it is true, was held in communi, 
and not personally, but nevertheless it was practically theirs, 
and they used it for their personal enjoyment ; and “ for all 
their riches they might never help father nor mother, nor others 
that were indeed very needy and poor, without the license of 
their father abbot ’ ' or other head. This was the negative position. 
The positive was found in the doctrine of justification — the central 
point in the discussions of the time, a plant from the garden of 
St Augustine. Justification was the personal conviction of a 
lively (or living) faith, and was defined as “a true trust and 
confidence of the mercy of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a stedfast hope of all good things to be received at His hands.” 
Without this justification there could be no good works. 'I'hey 
were the signs of a lively faith and grew out of it. Apwirt from 
it, what seemed to be “ good works ” were of the nature of sin, 
phantom acts productive of nothing, ” birds that were lost, 
unreal.” So were the works of pagans and heretics. The 
relation of almsgiving to religion was thus entirely altered. The 
personal reward here nr hereafter to the actor was eliminated. 
The deed was good only in the same sense in which the doer was 
good ; it had in itself no merit. This was a great gain, quite 
apart from any question as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the Protestant scheme of salvation. The deed, it was realized, 
was only the outcome of the doer, the expression of himself, 
what he was as a whole, neither better nor worse. Logically 
this led to the discipline of the intelligence and the emotions, 
and undoubtedly “ justification ” to very many was only con- 
sistent witli such discipline and implied it. Thus under a new 
guise the old position of charity reasserted itself. But there were 
other differences. 

The relation of charity to prayer, fasting, almsgiving and penance 
was altered. The prayerful contemplation of the Christ was pre* 
served in the mysticism of Protestantism ; but it was dissociated 
from the ** historic Christ,” from the fervent idealization of whom 
St Francis drew his inspiration and his active ch.aritable impulse. 
The tradition did not die out, however. It remained with many, 
notably with George Herbert, of whom it made, not unlike St Francis, 
a poet as well oa a practical pariah priest ; but the absence of it 
indicated in much post- Reformation endeavour a want, if not of 
(kvotion, yet of intensity of feeling which may in part account for 
that sectarianism in relief has since proved itself stronger 
#mirdaarity, instead of yielding to charity as its superior and its 


organizer. Fasting w'a.s parted from prayer and almsgiving. It 
was ” a thing not of its own proper nature good as the love of father 
or mother or neighbour, but according to its end.” Almsgivdng also 
as a ” work ” disap]>eared and with it a whole series of inducements 
that from the standpoint of the pecuniary and material supply of 
relief had long been active. It was no wonder that llie preachers 
advocated it m vain, and reproached their hearers with their dimin- 
ished bounty to the poor ; tlie old personal incentive had gone, and 
could only gradually be superseded by the spontaneous activity of 
personal religion verv slowly wedding itself to true views of social 
duty and purjxise. Penance, once so closely related to almsgiving, 
passed out of sight. Charity, the love of God and our neighliour, had 
two olficcs, it was said. ” to cherish good and harmless men ” and 
” to correct and punish vice without regard to persons.” Correction 
as a means of discipline take.s the place of penance, and it becomes 
judicial, regulating and controlling churcli membership by the 
authority of the church, a congregation, minister or elder ; or deal- 
ing with la/.iness or ill -doing through the municipality or state, in 
connexion with what now first apjiear, not prisons, but housi's of 
correction. 

The religious life was to be democratic — not in religious 
bodies, but in the whole people ; and in a new scn.se — in relation 
to family and social life — it was to be moral. That was the 
significance of the Reformation for charity. 

Consistently with this movement of religious activity towards 
a complete fulfilment of the duties of civic life, the older classical 
social theory, fostered by the Renaissance, assumed a 
new influence — the great conception of the state as a or/rnniMM~ 
community bound together by charity and friendship. Hon of 
“ We be not born to ourselves,” it was said, ” but 
partly to the use of our country, of our parents, of our 
kinsfolk, and partly of our friends and neighbours ; and therefore 
all good virtues are grafted on us naturally, whose effects be 
to do good to others, when it showeth forth the image of God 
in man, whose property is ever to do good to others ” (Lamond, 
p. 14). liconomic theory also changed. Instead of the medieval 
opinion of the ” theologian or social preacher,” that ” trade 
could only be defended on the ground that honestly conducted 
it made no profit ” (Green, ii. 71), we have a recognition of the 
advantages resulting from exchange, and individual interests, 
it is argued, are not necessarily inconsistent with those of the 
state, but are, on the contrary, a source of solid good to the whole 
community. 

Municipal laws for the suppres.sion of the mendicity of the able- 
bodied and the organization of relief on behalf of the infirm were 
common in England and on the continent (Colmar, 1362 ; Nurem- 
berg. 1478; Strassburg, 1523; London, 1514). Vives (Ehrle, Beitraf>e 
ztir ('ivHchichte und Reform der Armenp/lege, p. 26), a Spaniard, who 
had been at the court of Henry Vlll., in a book translated into 
several languages and wddely read, seems to have summed up the 
thought of the time in regard to the management of the poor. 
He divided them into three classes : those in hospitals and poor- 
houses. the public homeless beggars and the poor at home. He 
w'ould have a ceii.siis taken of the number of each clas.s in the. town, 
and information obtained as to the causes of their distress. Then 
he would establish a central organization of relief under the magis- 
trates. Work was to be supplied for all, while begging was strictly 
jorbidden. Non-settled poor who were able-bodied were to be sent 
to their homes. Able-bodied settled poor who knew no craft were 
to be put on some public work — the undeserving being set to hard 
labour. For others work was to be lound, or they were to be assisted 
to become self-supporting. The hospitals provided with medical 
advice and necessaries were to be classified to meet llie needs of the 
sick, the blind and lunatics. 7‘he poor living at home were Iq work 
with a view to their self-support. What they earned, if insufficient, 
might be supplemented. It a citizen found a case of distress he was 
not to help it, but to send it for inquiry to the magistrate. Children 
were to be taught. Private relief was to be obtamed from the rich. 
The funds of endowed charities were to be the chief source of income ; 
if more was wanted, bequests and church collections would suffice. 
The scheme was put in force in Yprds in 1524. The Sorbonne 
approved it, and similar plans were adopted in Paris and elsewhere. 
It is in outline the scheme of London municipal charity promot^ 
by Edward VI., by which the poor were classified, St Bartholomew’s 
and St Thomas’s hospitals appropriated for the sick. Christ’s hospital 
for the children of the poor, and Bridewell for the correction ox the 
able-bodied. Less the institutional arrangements and plus the 
compulsory rate, the methods are those of the Poor Relief Act of 
Queen Eli^beth of 160 1. At first the attempt had been made to 
introduce state relief in reliance on voluntary alms (i Mary 13, 
5 Elk. 3. 1562-1563)^ subject to the right of assessment if alms were 
refused. But the position was anomalous. Charity is voluntary, 
and spontaneously meets the demands of distress. Such demands 
have always a tendency to increase with the supply. Henct; the very 
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Umitations of charitable finance arc in the nature of a safeguard. 
At most economic trouble can only be assuaged by relief^ and it can 
only be met or prevented by economic and social reforms. If a 
compulsory rate oe not enforced, as in Scotland and formerly in 
some parishes in England, a voluntary rate may bo made in supple- 
mentation of the local charities. In Scotland, where the compulsory 
clauses of the Poor Eeliei Act of James I. were not put in force, the 
country weathered the storm wUlioul them, and the compulsory 
rate, which was extended throughout the country by the Poor Act of 
1844. came in very slowly in the i8th and i9lh centuries. In 
1 'ranee (1566) a similar act was passed and set aside. 11 a compul- 
sory rate be enforced, it is inevitable that the resources of charity, 
unless kept apart from the poor-law and administered on different 
lines from it, will diminish, and at the same time, as has happened 
often in the case of endowed charities, the interest in charitable 
administration will lapse, while the charges for poor-law relief, 
drawn without much scruple from the taxation of the community, 
will mount to millions f'ither to meet increasing demands or to pro- 
vide more elaborate institutional accommodation. The principle 
once adopted, it was enacted (t 572-1 573) that the aged and infirm 
should he cared for by the overseers of the poor, a new authority ; 
and in 1601 the duplicate acts were passcci, that for the relief of 
the ])Oor (43 FJiz. 2), and that for the furtherance and protection 
of endowed cliarities. Thus the poor were brought into the depend- 
ence of a legally recognized class, endowed with a claim for rehef, 
on the fulfilment of which, after a time, they could without difficulty 
insist if they were .so minded. The civic authority had indeed taken 
over the alms of the parish, and an eleemosyna ctvica had taken the 
place of the annona ctvica. It w'as a similar system under a different 
name. 

A phrase of Robert Cecil's (ist earl of Salisbury) indicates the 
minute domestic character of the Elizabethan legislation (D’Ewes, 
Poor Relief question (1601) was the repeal of a statute 

Acte and of tillage. Cecil says: “If in Edward I.’s time a 
atmiutory law was made for the maintenance of the fry of fish, 
eerfdom. Henry VII.'s for the preservation of the eggs 

of wild fowl, shall we now throw' away a law of more 
con.sequence and import ? If wo debar tillage, we give scope 
to the depopulating. And then, if the poor being thrust out of 
their houses go to dwell with others, straight w'o catch them 
with the statute of inmates ; if they wander abroad, they are 
within the danger of the statute of the poor to be whipt. So by 
this undo this statute, and you endanger many thousands.” 
A strong central government, a local authority appointed directly 
by the government, and a network of legislation controlled the 
whole movement of economic life. On this reliance was placed 
to meet economic difficulties. The local authorities were the 
justices of the peace ; and they had to ca^ out the statutes 
for this purpose, to assess the wages of artisans and labourers, 
and to enforce the payment of the wages they had fixed ; to 
ensure that suitable provision was made for the relief of the poor 
at the expense of rates which they also fixed ; and to suppress 
vagabondage. Since 23 Edw. 111 . there had been labour statutes, 
and in 1563 a new statute was passed, an “ Act containing divers 
orders for ArtifiOers, Labourers, Servants of Husbandry and 
Apprentices ” (5 Eliz. c. 4). It recognized and upheld a social 
classification. On the one hand there was the gentleman or 
owner of property to which the act w^as not to apply ; and on 
the other the artisan and labouring class. This class in turn was 
subdivided, and the justices were to j^sess their wages annually 
according to “ the plenty and scarcity of the time and other 
circumstances.” Persons between the ages of twelve and sixty, 
who were not apprentices or eng^ed in certain .specified employ- 
ments, were compelled to serve in husbandry by the year “ with 
any person that keepetli husbandry.” The length of the day^s 
work and tlie conditions of apprenticeship were fixed. The 
assessed rate of wages was enforceable fine and imprisonment, 
and refusal to be apprenticed by imprisonment. Thus there 
was created a life control over labour with an industrial settle- 
ment and a wage fixed by the justices annually. There are 
differences of opinion in regard to the extent to which this act 
was enforced ; and the evidence on the point is comparatively 
scanty. It was enforced throughout the century in which it 
was passed, and it probably continued in force generally until 
the Restoration, while subsequently it was put in operation to 
meet special emergencies, such as times of distress when some 
settlement of wages seemed desirable (cf. Rogers, v. 611 j 
Hewins, English Trade and Finance, p. &2 ; Cunningham, Growth 


of English Industry and Commerce : Modem Times, 1. 168). It 
was not repealed till 1814. 

From 1585 to 1622 there was, it is said, a slight increase in 
labourers* wages, which fiuctuated from 5s. fd. to 5s. 8Jd. a 
week, with a declining standard of comfort and at tim^ great 
distress. Then there was a marked increase of wage till 1^2 
and “ a very marked improvement ; the rate of increase being 
very nearly double that of the earlier periods,” and reaching 
qs., as the highest weekly rate for the whole period.** Then 
from 1662 to 1702 there was “ a slight improvement *’ (Hewins, 
p. 89). It would seem indeed that the stir of the times between 
1622 and 1662 may have caused a great demand for labour. 
But with the Restoration, when the assessment system was 
falling into desuetude, came the Poor Relief Act of 1662 (13 & 
14 Car. II. cap. 62), which brought in the law of settlement, and 
a settlement for relief of a very strict nature was added to the 
industrial settlement of the Artificers and Labourers Act. Thus, 
if the influence of that act, which had so long controlled labour, 
was waning, its place was now taken by an act which, though it 
had nothing to do with the asse.ssment of wage, yet so settled the 
labourer within the bounds of his parish that he had practically 
to rely, if not upon a wage fixed by the justices, yet upon a 
customary wage limited and restricted as a result of the law of 
settlement. And the assessment by the justices, in so far as it 
may have continued, would therefore be of little or no con- 
sequence. Settlement also, like the Artificers and Labourers Act, 
would prevent the country' labourer from passing to the towns, 
or the townsmen pas.sing to other towns. At least they would 
do so at the risk of forfeiting their right to relief if they lost their 
settlement without acquiring a new one. Hence the industrial 
control, though under another name and other conditions, 
remained in force to a large extent in practice. 

By the Artificers and labourers Act then, in conjunction with 
other measures, tlie labouring classes were finally committed to 
a new bondage, when they had freed themselves from the serfdom 
of feudalism, and when the control exercised over them by the 
gild and municipality was relaxed. The statute was so enforced 
that to earn a year's livelihood would have taken a labourer not 
52 weeks, but sometimes two years, or 58 weeks, or 80 weeks, 
or 72 weeks ; sometimes, however, less — ^48 or 35. It followed 
that on such a system the country could only with the utmost 
good fortune free itself from the economic difl 5 culties of the 
century, and that the need of a poor-law was felt the more as 
these difficulties persisted. A voluntary or a municipal system 
could not suffice, even as a palliative, while such statutes as 
these were in force to render labour immobile and unprogressive. 
Also, while wages were fixed by statute or order, whether chiefly 
in the interest of the employers or not, obviously any shortage 
on the wages had to be made good by the community. The 
community, by fixing the w^es to be earned in a livelihood, 
made itself responsible for their sufficiency. And it is suggestive 
to find that in the year in which the Artificers and Labourers Act 
(1563) was passed, the act for the enforcement of assessments 
of poor-rate (5 Eliz. cap. 3) was also enacted. The Law of 
Settlement, to which wc have referred, passed in the reign of 
Charles 11 ., was due, it is said, to a migration of labourers 
southward from counties where less favourable statutory wages 
prevailed ; but it was, in fact, only a corollaiy^ of the Artificers 
and Labourers Act of 1563 and the Poor Relief Act of 1601. 
Tiiese laws, it may be said, were the means of making the English 
labourer, until the poor-law reform of 1834, a settled but landless 
serf, supported by a fixed wa^e and a state bounty. . By the poor- 
law it was possible to continue this state of things till, in con- 
sequence of an absolute economic breakdown, there was no 
alternative but reform. 

The philanthropic nature of the poor-law is indicat^ by its 
antecedents : once enacted, its bounties became a right ; its 
philanthropy disappeared in a quasi-legal claim. Its object was 
to relieve the poor by home industries, apprentice children, and 
provide necessary relief to the poor unable to work. The act was 
commonly interpreted so as to include the whole of that indefinite 
class, the “ poor ** : by a better and more rigid interpretation it 
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was, at least in the 19th century, held to apply only to the desti- 
^te,” that is, to those who required “ necessary relief ” — accord- 
ing to the actual wording of the statute. The economic fallacy 
of home industries founded on rate-supplied capital early declared 
itself, and the method could only have continued as long as it did 
because it formed part of a general system of industrial control. 
When in the 1 8th centur)^ workhouses were established, the same 
industrial fallacy, as records show, repeated itself under new 
conditions. Within the parish it resulted in the farmer paying 
the 'labourer as small a wage as possible, and leaving the parish 
to provide whatever he might require in addition during his 
working life and in his old age. I'hus, indeed, a gigantic experi- 
ment in civic employment was made for at least two centuries on 
a vast scale throughout the country — ^and failed. As was natural, 
the lack of economic independence reacted on the morals of 
the people. With pauperism came want of energy, idleness and 
a disregard for chastity and the obligations of marriage. The law, 
it is true, recognized the mutual obligations of parents and grand- 
parents, children and grandchildren ; but in the general poverty 
which it was itself a means of perpetuating such obligations 
became practically obsolete, while at all times they are difficult 
to enforce. Still, the fact that they were recognized implies a 
great advance in charitable thought. The act, passed at first 
from year to year, was very slowly put in force. Even before it 
was passed the poor-rate first assessed under the act of 1563 was 
felt to l.)e “ a greater tax than some subsidies,” and in the time 
of Charles II. it amounted to a third of the revenue of England 
and Wales (Rogers, v. 81). 

The service of villein and cottar was, as we have now seen, in 
part superseded by what we have called a statutory wage-control, 
founded on a basis of wage Supplemented by relief, provided by a 
rate-supported poor-law. But it follows that with the decay of 
this system the poor-law itself should have disappeared, or should 
have taken some new and very limited form. Unfortunately, 
as in Roman times, state relief proved to be a popular and 
vigorous parasite that outlived the tree on which it was rooted : 
assessments of wage under the Statute of Labourers fell into 
disuse after the Restoration, it is said, and the statute was 
finally repealed in 1814, and sixty years later the act against 
illegal combinations of working men ; but the serfdom of the 
poor-law, the eleemosyna civicaj remained, to work the gravest 
evil to the labouring classes, and even after the reform of 1834 
greatly impeded the recovery of their independence. Neverthe- 
less, by a new law of state alms for the aged, or by statutory 
outdoor relief with, as some would wish, a regulated" wage, it is 
now proposed to bring them once again under a thraldom similar 
to that from which they have so slowly emancipated themselves. 

The policy adopted by Queen Elizabeth for tlie relief of the 
poor (1601) included a scheme for the reorganization of volunUiry 
ch^ty as well as plans for the extension of rate-aided 
cadowwd ^^**®^* Uuring the century*, as we have seen, endeavours 
GhMHti0M, h*^d been made to create a system of voluntary charity. 

This it was proposed to safeguard and promote con- 
currently with the extension of the poor-rate. Accordingly, in 
the poor-law it was arranged that the overseers, the new civic 
authority, and the churchwardens, the old parochial and charit- 
able authority, should act in conjunction, and, subject to magis- 
terial approval, together “ raise weekly or otherwise ” the 
necessary means “ by taxation of every inhabitant.’* The old 
charitable organization was based on endowment, and the church- 
warden was responsible for the administration of many such 
endowments. What was not available from these and other 
sources was to be raised “ by taxation.” The object of the new 
act was to encourage charitable gifts. 

Towards the end of the i8th century , when the administration 
of poor relief fell into confusion, many charities were lost, or Were 
ki danger of being lost, and many were mismanaged. In 1786 
1788 c, committee of the House of Commons reported on the 
subject. In 1818, chiefly through the instrumentality of Lord 
Brougham, a commission of inquiry on educational charities was 
appointed, and in 1819 another commission to investigate (with 
some c«eptions) all tie charities for the poor in England and 


Wales. These and subsequent commissions continued their 
inquiries till 1835, when a select committee of the House of 
Commons made a strong report, advocating the establishment 
of a peimanent and independent board, to inquire, to compel 
the production of accounts, to secure the safe custody of charity 
property, to adapt it to new uses on cy-prds lines, &c. A com- 
mission followed in 1849, and eventually in 1853 the first 
Charitable Trusts Act was passed, under which “ The Charity 
Commissioners of England and Wales ” were appointed. 

The following are details of importance : (1) Definition. — The 

definition of llie act of 1601 (Charitable Uses. 43 Eliz. 4) still holds 
good. It enumerates as charitable objects all that was once called 
” alms " ; {a) “ The relief of aged, impotent and poor people '* — 
the normal poor ; the maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and inariners the poor chiefly by reason of war, sometime a class 
of privileged mendicants ; (b) education, “ schools of learning, free 
schools and scholars in universities ” ; and then (r) a group of 
objects which include general civic and religious purposes, and the 
charities of gild.s and corporations ; " the repair of bridges, ports, 
havens, causeways, churches, sea-banks and highways; the educa- 
tion and preferment of orplians ; the relief, stock, or maintenance for 
houses of correction ; marriages of poor maids, supportation, aid. 
and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons de- 
cayed ” ; and there follows (rf) “ the relief or redemption of prisoners 
or captives”; and, lastly, (e) "the aid and ease of any poor iiiliabit- 
ants concerning payment of fifteens ” (the property- tax of Tudor 
times), setting out of soldiers, and other taxes. The definition might 
be illustrated by the charitable bequests of the next 60, or indeed 
225, years. It is a fair summary of them. (2) Charitable Gifts. — 
A public trust and a charitable trust are, as this dctinition show's, 
synonymous. It is a trust which relates to public charities, and 
is not held for the benefit of private persons, c.g. relations, but for 
the common good, and, subject to tlie instructions of the founder, 
by trustees responsible to the community. Gifts for charitable 
purposes, other than those affected by the law of mortmain, have 
always been viewed with favour. “ where a charitable bequest i.s 
capable of two constructions, one of which would make it void and 
the other would make it effectual, the latter will be adopted by the 
court ” (Tudor's Charitable Trusts, ed. iyo6, by Bristowo, Hunt and 
Burdett, p. 167). Gifts to the poor, or widows, or orphans, in- 
definitely. or in a particular parisn, were valid under the act, or foi 
any purpose or institution for the aid of the ” poor.” Thus practi- 
cally the act covered the same field as the poor-law, though after- 
wards it was decided that, ” as a rule, per.sons receiving parochial 
relief were not entitled to the benefit of a charity inttuided for the 
poor ” (Tudor, p. 167). (3) Religious Differences. — In the adminis- 
tration of charities which are for the poor the broadest view is taken 
of religious differences. (4) Superstitious Uses. — The superstitious 
use i.s one that has for its object the propagation of the rights of 
a religion not tolerated by the law (Tudor, p. 4). Conseciuently, 
so far as charities were held or left subject to such rights, they 
were illegal, or became legal only as toleration was extended. Thus 
by degrees, since the Toleration Act of 1688, all charities to dis- 
senters have become legal— that is, trusts for schools, ]>laces for reli- 
gious instruction, education and charitable purposes generally. But 
bequests for masses for the soul of the donor, or for monastic orders, 
are still void. (5) Administration. — The duly of admmistering 
charitable trusts falls upon trustees or corporations, and under tht; 
terra " eleemosynary corporations ” are included endowed hospitals 
and colleges. Under schemes of the Charity Commissioners, where 
charities have been remodelled, besides trustees elected by corpora- 
tions, there are now usually appointed ex-officio trustee.^ who repre- 
sent some office or institution of importance in connexion w'ith the 
charily. (t>) Jurisdiction by Chancery and Charity Commission. — The 
Court of Chancery has jurisdiction over cliaritic.s, under the old 
principle that ** cliarities are trusts of a public nature, in regard to 
which no one is entitled by an immediate and peculiar interest to 
prefer a complaint for compelling the performance by the trustees 
of their obligations.” The court,' accordingly, represents the crow'n 
as parens patriae. Now, by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853, and 
subsequent acts, a charily commission has been formed which is 
entrusted with large powers, formerly enforced only by the Court 
of Chancery. (7) Jurisdiction by Visitor, — A further jurisdiction 
Is by the ” visitor,’*^ a right inherent in the founder of any eleemosy- 
nary corporation, and his heirs, or those whom he appoints, or in 
their default, the king. The object of the visitor is ” to prevent all 
perverting of the charity, or to compose differences among members 
of the corporation.” Formerly the bishop's ordinary was the recog- 
nized visitor (2 Henry V. i, 1414) of hospitals, apart from the 
founder. Subsequently his power was limited (14 Eliz. c. 5, 1 572) 
to hospitals for which the founders had appointed no \dsitors. 
Then (t6oi) b;^ the Charitable Uses Act commissions were issued 
for inquiry by county juries. Now, apart from the duty of visitors, 
inquiry is conducted by the charity commissioners and the assistant 
commissioners. By subsequent acts (see below) ecclesiastical and elee- 
mosynary charities have been still further separated and defined. (8) 
Advice. — ” Trustees, or other persons concerned in the management 
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of a charity, may apply to the charity commissioners for their 
opinion, advice or direction ; and any person acting under such 
advice is indemnified, unless he has been guilty of misrepresentation 
in obtaining it." (9) Limitation of Charity Commissioners' Powers . — 
The commissioners cannot, however, make any order with respect 
to any charity of which the gross annual income amounts to ^50 or 
upwards, except on the application (in writing) of the trustees or a 
majority of them. Their powers are thus very limited, except when 
put in motion by the trustees. If a parish is divided they can 
apportion the charities if the gross income does not exceed I20. 
(10) General Powers of the Charity Com ww«V)n.— Subject to the 
limitation of £$0, dec., the charity commissioners have power (Charit- 
able Trusts Act i860) to make orders for the appointment or 
removal of trustees, or of any officer, and for the transfer, payment 
and vesting of any real or personal estate, or " for the establishment 
of any scheme for the administration " of the charity, (ii) Schemes 
and Remodelling of Charities. — Under this power charities are re- 
modelled, and small and miscellaneous charities put into one fund 
and applied to new purposes. The cy-pres doctrine is applied, by 
which if a testator leaves directions that are only indefinite, or if the 
objects for which a charity was founded are obsolete, the charity is 
applied to some purpose, as far as possible, in accordance with 
the charitable intention of the founder. This doctrine probably 
rccciv^ed its widest application in the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act of 1883. Under other acts doles have been applied to 
education and to allotments. About 380 schemes are issued in the 
cour.se of a year. (12) Objects adopted in remodelling Charities . — 
In the remodelling of charities for the general l>enefit of the poor 
some one or more of thirteen objects arc usually included in the 
scheme. These are subscriptions to a medical charity, fo a provident 
club or coal or clothing society, to a friendly .society ; for nurses, for 
annuities, for outfit for service, &c. ; for emigration ; for recreation 
grounds, clubs, reading-rooms, museums, lectures ; for temporary 
relief to a limited amount in each year ; for clothes, fuel, tools, 
medical aid, food, &c., or in money " in cases of unexpected loss or 
sudden destitution " ; for pensions. (13) Parochial (Charities. — By 
the Local Government Act of i8g2, local ecclesiastical charities, i.e. 
endowments for " any .spiritual purpose that is a legal purpose " (for 
spiritual persons, church and other buildings, for spiritual uses, &c.), 
are sojiaratcd from parochial charities. " the benefits of which are, 
or the separate distribution of the benefits of which is, confined to 
inhabitants of a single parish, or of a single ancient ecclesiastical 
parish, or not more than five neighbouring parishes." These 
charities, since the Local Government Act 1894, are under the 
supervision of the parish councils, who appoint trustees for their 
management in lieu of the former overseer or vestry trustees, or, 
under certain conditions, " additional trustees." The accounts 
ha\’e to be submitted to the parish meeting, and the names of the 
beneficiaries of dole charities published. (14) Official Trustees. - 
There is also " an official trustee of charity lands." who as ** bare 
trustee " may hold the land or stock of the charity managed by 
the tru.stees or administrators. In 1905 the stock transferred to 
the official trustees amounted to ;^24, 820.945. (15) Audit. — The 
charity commissioners have no power of audit, but the trustees 
of every charity have to prepare a statement of accounts annually, 
and transmit it to the commissioik The accounts have to be " certi- 
fied under the liand of one or more of the trustees and by the auditor 
of the charity." (16) Taxation. - In the case of rents and profits of 
lands. See., lielonging to hospitals or almshouses, or vested in trustees 
for charitable purposes, allowances are made in diminution of income- 
tax (56 Vict. 35 § 61). From the inhabited house duty any hos- 
pital charity school, or house provided for the rejception or r^ief of 
poor persons, is exempted (House Tax Act 1808). Also there is an 
exemption from the land-tax in regard to land rents, &c., in pos- 
session of hospitals before 1693. (17) The Digest. — A digest of 
endowed charities in England and Wales was compiled in the years 
1861 to 1876. A new digest of rejxirts and financial particulars 
has since been completed. 

The income of endowed charities in 1876 was returned at ;^2, 198,463. 
It is now, no doubt, considerably larger than it was in 18^6. Partial 
returns show that at least a million a year is now available in England 
and Wales for the assistance of the aged poor and for doles. Between 
tlic poor-law, which, as it is at present administered, is a permanent 
endowment provided from the rates for the support of a class of 
permanent ‘^poor," and endowed charities, which are funds avail- 
able for the poor of successive generations, there is no great difference. 
But in their resources and administration the difference is marked. 
Local endowed cliarities were constantly founded after Queen 
Elizabeth’s time till about 1830, and the poor-rate was at first supple- 
mentary of the local charities. When com and fuel were dear and 
clothes very expensive, what now seem trivial endowments for food, 
fuel, coal and clothes were important assets in the thrifty manage- 
ment of a parish. But when the poor were recognized as a doss of 
dependants entitled by law to relief from the community, the rate 
increased out of all proportion to the charities. A distinction then 
made Itself felt between the “ parish " poor and the “ second " 
poor, or the poor who were not relieved from the rates, and relief 
from* the rates altogether overshadowed the charitable aid. Charit- 
able endowments were ignored, ill - administered, and often were 
lost After 1834 the poor-law was brought under the control of the 


central government. Poor relief was placed in the hands of boards 
of guardians in unions of parishes. The method of co-operation 
between poor-law and charity suggested by the acts of Queen 
Elizabeth was set aside, and, as a responsible partner in the public 
work of relief, charity was disestablished. In the parishes the 
endowed charities remained in general a disorganized medley of 
separate trusts, jealously guarded by incompetent administrators. 
To give unity to this mass of units, so long as the principles of charity 
are misunderstood or ignored, has proved an almost impossible and 
certainly an unpopular task. So far as it has been achieved, it has 
been accomplished by the piecemeal legislation of schemes cautiously 
elaborated to meet local prej udiccs. Active reform has been resented, 
and politicians have often accentuated this resentment. In 1894 a 
select committee was appointed to inquire whether it was desirable 
to take measures to bring the action of the Charity Commission 
more directly under the control of parliament, but no serious griev- 
ances were substantiated. The committees' reports are of interest, 
however, as an indication of the initial difficulties of all charitable 
work, the general ignorance that prevails in regard to the elementary 
conditions that govern it, the common disregard of these principles, 
and the absence of any accepted theory or constructive policy that 
should regulate its development and its administration. 

After the Poor-Law Act of 1601 the history of the voluntary 
parochial charities in a town parish is marked by their decreasing 
amount and utility^ as poor-law relief and pauperism 
increased. The act, it would seem, was not adopted 
with much alacrity by the local authorities. From 
1625 to 1646 there were many years of plague and 
sickness, but in St Giles’s, London, as late as 1649, the amount 
raised by the “ collectors ” (or overseers) was only £176. They 
disbursed this to “ the visited poor ** as “ pensions.” In 1665 
an extra levy of £600 is mentioned. In the accounts of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where, as in St Giles’s, gifts were received, 
the change wrought by another half-century (1714) is apparent. 
The sources of charitable relief are similar to those in all the 
Protestant churches — English, Scottish or continental : church 
collections and offertories ; correctional fines, such as composi- 
tion for bastards and conviction money for swearers ; and 
besides these, income from annuities and legacies, the parish 
estate, the royal bounty, and “ petitions to persons of quality,” 
In all £2041 was collected, but, so far as relief was concerned, 
the parish relied not on it, but on the poor-rate, which produced 
£37^*5* All this was collected and disbursed on their own 
authority by collectors, to orphans, ** pensioners ” or the “ known 
or standing ” poor, or to casual poor (£1818), including nurse 
children and bastards. The begging poor were numerous and 
the infant death-rate enormous, and each year three-fourths 
of those christened were “ inhumanly suffered to die by the 
barbarity of nurses.” The whole administration was uncharit- 
able, injurious to the community and the family, and inhuman 
to the child. If one may judge from later accounts of other 
parishes even up to 1834, usually it remained the same, purpose- 
less and unintelligent ; and it can hardly be denied that, generally 
speaking, only since the middle of the 19th century has any 
serious attention been paid to the charitable side of parochial 
work. Parallel to the parochial movement of the poor-law in 
England, in France (about 1617) were established the bureaux 
de hienfaisance^ at first entirely voluntary institutions, then 
recognized by the state, and during the Revolution made the 
central administration for relief in the communes. 

In the 1 7th century in England, as in France, opinion favoured 
the establishment of large hospitals or maisons Dieu for the 
reception of the poor of different classes. In France chaHtmbia 
throughout the century there was a continuous struggle maww- 
with mendicancy, and the hospitals were used as maata 
places into which offenders were summarily driven. 

A new humanity was, however, beginning its protest. The pitiful 
condition of abandoned children attracted sympathy in both 
countries. St Vincent de Paul established homes for the enfants 
trouves, followed in England by the establishment of the Found- 
ling hospital (1739)* In both countries the method was applied 
inconsiderately and pushed to excess, and it affected family 
life most injuriously. Grants from parliament supported the 
foundling movement in England, and homes were opened in 
many parts of the country. The demand soon became over- 
whelming ; the mortality was enormous, and the cost so large 
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that it outstripped all financial expedients. The lesson of the 
experiment is the same as that of the poor-law catastrophe 
before 1834 ; only, instead of the able-bodied poor of another 
age, infants were made the object of a compassionate but 
undisceming philanthropy. With widespread relief there came 
widespread abandonment of duty and economic bankruptcy. 
Had the poor-rates instead of charitable relief been used in the 
same way, the moral injury would have been as great, but the 
annual draft from the rates would have concealed the moral 
and postponed the economic disaster. To amend the evil, changes 
were made by which the relation between child and mother was 
kept alive, and a personal application on her part was required ; 
ihe character of the mother and her circumstances were investi- 
gated, and assistance was only gi\Tn when it would be “ the 
means of replacing the mother in the course of virtue and the 
way of an honest livelihood.” General reforms were also made, 
especially through the instrumentality of Jonas Hanway, to 
ciieck infant mortality, and metropolitan parishes were required 
to provide for their children outside London. A kindred move- 
ment led to the establishment of penitentiaries (1758), of lock 
hospitals and lying-in hospitals (1749-1752). 

In Queen Anne's reign there was a new educational movement, 
“the charity school ” - “ to teach poor children the alphabet 
and the principles of religion,” followed by the Sunday-school 
movement (1780), and about the same time (1788) by “the 
school of industry ” — to employ children and teach them to be 
industrious. In 1844 the Ragged School Union was estab- 
lished, and until the Education Act of 1870 continued its volun- 
tary educational work. As an outcome of these movements, 
through the efforts of Miss Mary Carpenter and many othens, 
in 1H54-1855 industrial and reformatory schools were established, 
to prevent crime and reform child criminals. 'I'he orphanage 
movement, beginning in 1758, when the Orphan Working Home 
was established, has been continued to the present day on a vastly 
extended scale. In 1772 a society for the discharge of persons 
imprisoned for small debts was established, and in 1773 Howard 
began his prison reforms. This raised the standard of work in 
institutional charities generally. After the civil wars the old 
hospital foundations of St Bartholomew and St Thomas, munici- 
palized by Edward VL, became endowed charities partly sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The same fate befell Christ’s 
Hospital, in connexion with which the voting system, the admis- 
sion of candidates by the vote of the whole body of subscribers — 
that peculiarly English invention — first makes its appearance. 

A new interest in hospitals sprang up at the end of the 17th 
century. St Thomas’s was rebuilt (1693) and St Bartholomew’s 
(1739) I Guy’s was founded in 1724, and on the system of free 
“ letters ” obtiiinable in exchange for donations, voluntary 
hospitals and infirmaries were established in London (1733 and 
later) and in most of the large towns. Towards the end of 
the i8lh century the dispensary movement was developed — a 
system of local dispensaries with fairly definite districts and home 
visiting, a substitute for attendance at a hospital, where “ hos- 
pital fever ” was dreaded, and an alternative to what was then 
a very ill -administered system of poor-law medical relief. After 
1840 the provident dispensary was introduced, in order that the 
patients by small contributions in the time of health might 
provide for illness without having to meet large doctors’ bills, 
and the doctor might receive some sufficient remuneration for 
his attendance on poor patients. This movement was largely 
extended after i86o. Three hospital funds for collecting con- 
tributions for hospitals and making them grants, a movement 
that originated in Birmingham in 1859, were established in 
London in 1873 and 1897. 

Since i808 the poor-law medical system of Great Britain has been 
immensely improved and extended, while at the same time the 
number of persons in receipt of free medical relief in most of the large 
towns lias greatly increased. The following figures refer to London : 
at liospitals, 97 in number, in-patients (1904) during the year, 
118.530 ; outpatients and casualty cases, 1,858,800: patients at 
tret', part-pay, or provident dispensaries, about 280.000 ; orders 
issued for attendance at poor-law dispensaries and at home, t 14, 158. 
The number of beds in poor-law infirrtiaries (1904) was 16.976. 
There are in London 12 general hospitals with. i8 without, medical 


schools, and 67 S|>ecial hospitals. Thus the population in receipt 
of public and voluntary medical relief is very large, indeed altc^ether 
excessive. 

Each religious movement has brought with it its several 
charities. 'I'he Society of Friends, the Wesleyans, the Baptists 
have large charities. With the extension of the High Church 
movement there have been established many sisterhoods which 
support penitentiaries, convalescent homes and hospitals, schools, 
missions, &r. 

Themagnitudeof thisaccumiilatingprovisionof chiiritable relief 
is evident, though it cannot be summed up in any single total. 

At the beginning of the 19th century anti-mendicity societies 
were established ; and later, about 1869, in England and Scotland 
a movement began for the organization of charitable relief, 
in connexion with which there are now societies and committce.s 
in most of the larger towns in Great Britain, in the colonies, and 
in the United States of America. More recently the movement 
for the establishment of settlements in poor districts, initiated 
b}^ Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall — “ to educate citizens in the 
knowledge of one another, and to provide them with teaching and 
recreation ”• has spread to many towns in Englsind and America. 

These notes of charitable movements suggest an altogether 
new development of thought. On behalf of the charity school 
of Queen Anne's time were preached very formal 
sermons, which showed but little sympathy with child ofth^ght 
life. After the first half of the century a new humanism /« I 8 tb 
with which we connect the name of Rousseau, slowly 
superseded this formal beneficence. Rousseau made ** 
the world open its eyes and see nature in the child, 
the family and the community. He analysed social life, intent 
on explaining it and discovering on what its well-being 
depended ; and he stimulated that desire to meet definite socid 
needs which is apparent in the charities of the century. Little 
as it may appear to be so at first sight, it was a period of 
charitable reformation. Law revised the religious conception 
of charity, though he was himself so strangely devoid of social 
instinct that, like some of his successors, he linked the utmost 
earnestness in belief to that form of alm.sgiving which most 
effectually fosters beggardom. Howard introduced the era of 
inspection, the ardent apostle of a new social sagacity ; and 
Bcntham, no less sagacious, propounded opinions, plans and 
suggestions which, perhaps it may be said, in due course moulded 
the principles and methods of the poor-law of 1834. In the 
broader sen.se the turn of thought is religious, for while usually 
stress is laid on the religious scepticism of the century, the 
deeper, fervent, conscientious and evangelical charity in which 
Nonconformists, and especially “ the Friends,” took so large a 
part, is often forgotten. Sometimes, indeed, as of tens happens 
now', the feeling of charity passed into the merest sentimentality. 
I'his is evident, for instance, from so ill-considered a measure as 
Pitt’s Bill for the relief of the poor. On the other hand, during 
the 18th century the poor-law was the object of constant criticism, 
though so long as the labour statutes and the old law of settle- 
ment were in force, and the relief of the labouring population 
as state “ poor ” prevailed, it was impossible to reform it. 
Indeed, the criticism itself was generally vitiated by a tacit 
acceptance of “ the poor ” as a class, a permanent and irrevocable 
charge on the funds of the community ; and at the end of the 
i8th century, when the labour statutes were abrogated, but 
the conditions under which poor relief was administered remained 
the same, serfdom in its later stage, the serfdom of the poor-law, 
asserted itself in its extremest iform in times of dearth and 
difficulty during the Napoleonic War. In 1802-1803 it was 
calculated (Marshall’s Digest) that 28 % of the population were 
in receipt of permanent or occasional relief. Those in receipt 
of the former numbered 734,817, including children — so real 
had this serfdom of the poor become. 

In 1832 the ^expenditure on pauperism in England and Wales 
was £7,036,968. In the early years of the 19th century the 
mendicity societies, established in somebf the larger towns, were 
a sig^i of the general discontent with existing methods of ad- 
ministration. The Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
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Poor — ^representing a group of men such as Patrick Colquhoun, 
Sir I. Bernard, Dr Lettsom, Dr Haygarth, James Neald, Count 
Rumford and others — took a more positive line and issued 
many useful publications ( 1 796). After 1833 the very atmosphere 
of thought seems changed. There was a general desire to be quit 
of the serfdom of pauperism. The Poor-law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1834, and since then male able-bodied pauperism 
has dwindled to a minimum. The bad years of 1860-1870 
revived the problem in England and Scotland, and the old spirit 
of reform for a time prevailed. Improved administration work- 
ing with economic progress effected still further reductions of 
pauperism, till on the ist of January 1905 (exclusive of lunatics j 
in county asylums and casual paupers) the mean number of 
paupers stood at 764,589, or 22*6 per thousand of the population, 
instead of 41-8 per thousand as in 1859 (see Poor-Law). 

Charity organiziition societies were formed after 1869, with 
the object of “ improving the condition of the poor,” or, in other 
words, to promote independence by an ordered and co-operative 
charity ; and the Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
and workhouse aid committees, in order to prevent relapse into 
pauperism on the part of those who as children or young women 
received relief from the poor-law. The 1 .ocal Ciovernment Board 
adopted a restricted out-door relief policy, and a new interest 
was felt in all the chief problems of local administration. The 
movement was general. The results of the Elberfield system 
of municipal relief administered by unpaid almoners, each 
dealing with but one or two cases, influenced thought both in 
Fmgland and America. The experience gained by Mr Joseph 
Tuckerman of Boston of the utility of registering applications 
for relief, and the teaching of Miss Octavia Hill, led to the founda- 
tion of the system of friendly visiting and associated charity at 
Boston (1880) and elsewhere. .Since that time the influence of 
Arnold Toynbee and the investigations of Charles Booth have led 
to a better appreciation of the conditions of labour ; and to some 
extent, in London and elsewhere, the spirit of charity has assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. But 
picrhaps, in regard to charity in Great Britain, the most important 
change has been the revival of the teaching of Dr Chalmers ( 1 780- 
1847), who (1819) introduced a system of parochial charity at 
St ]ohn*s, Glasgow, on independent lines, consistent with the best 
traditions of the Scottish church. In the development of the 
theor\^ of charitable relief on the economic side this has been a 
main factor. His view, which he tested by experience, may be 
summed up as follows ; Society is a growing, self-supporting 
organism. It has within it, as between family and family, 
neighbour and neighbour, master and employee, endless links of 
sympathy and self-support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a 
relative term. Naturally the members of one class help one 
another ; the poor help the poor. ITiere is thus a large invisible 
fund available and constantly used by those who, by their 
proximity to one another, know best how to help. The philan- 
thropist is an alien to this life around him. Moved by a sense of 
contrast between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of 
those about him, whom he but little understands, he concludes 
that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be given in 
such a way as to promote this self-support, instead of weakening 
it, is really injurious. In the first place, by his interference he 
puts a check on the charitable resources of another class and 
lessens their social energy. What he gives they do not give, 
though they might do so. But next, he does more harm than this. 
He stimulates expectation, so that by a false arithmetic his gift of 
a few shillings seems to those who receive it and to those who 
hear of it a possible source of help in any difficulty. To them it 
represents a large command of means ; and where one has 
received what, though it be little, is yet, relative to wage, a large 
sum to be acquired without labour, many will seek more, and 
with that object will waste their time and be put off tlieir work, 
or even be tempted to lie and cheat. So social energy is diverted 
from its proper use. Alms thus given weakens social ties, 
diminishes the natural relief funds of mutual help, and beggars 
a neighbour instead of benefiting him. By this argument a 
clear and well-defined purpose is placed before charity. Charity 
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becomes a science based on social principles and observation. 
Not to give alms, but to keep alive the saving health of the 
family, becomes its problem : relief becomes altogether sub- 
ordinate to this, and institutions or societies are servic^ble or the 
reverse according as they serve or fail to serve this pu^ose. 
Not poverty, but distress is the plea for help ; not almsgiving, 
but charity the means. To charity is given a definite soci^ aim, 
and a desire to use consistently with this aim every method tliat 
increasing knowledge and trained ability can devise. 

Under such influences as these, joined with better economic 
conditions, a great reform has been made. The poor-law, how- 
ever, remains — the modern eleemosyna civica. It now, indeed, 
absorbs a proportionately lesser amount of the largely increased 
national income, but, excluding the maintenance of lunatics, it 
costs Great Britain more than twelve millions a year ; and among 
the lower classes of the poor, directly or indirectly, it serves as a 
bounty on dependence and is a permanent obstacle to tlirift and 
self-reliance. The number of those who are within the circle 
of its more immediate attraction is now perhaps, in different 
parts of the country or different districts in a town, not more 
than, say, 20 % of the population. Upon that population the 
statistics of a day census would show a pauperism not of 2*63, the 
percentage of the mean day pauperism on the population in 1 908, 
but of i3’i5 */o 5 percentage would be much greater— ^ 

twice as large, perhaps — if the total number of those who in some 
way received poor relief in the course of a year were taken into 
account. Tlie English poor-law is thus among the lower classes, 
those most tempted to dependence — say some six or seven millions 
of the ptrople — a very potent influence definitely antagonistic 
to the good development of family life, unless it be limited to very 
narrow proportions ; as, for instance, to restricted indoor or 
institutiomil relief for the sick, for the aged and infirm, who in 
extreme old age require special care and nursing, and for the 
afflicted, for whom no sufficient charitable provision is procurable. 
As ample experience shows, only on these conditions can poor- 
law relief be justified from the point of view of ch^ity and the 
common good. In marked contrast to this opinion is the English 
movement for Old Age pensions, which came to its first fruition in 
igo8 — a huge charity started on the credit of the state, the 
extension of which might ultimately involve a cost comparable 
with that of the army or the nav>\ Schemes of the kind have 
been adopted in the Australasian colonies with limitations and 
safeguards ; and they seem likely to develop into a new type of 
poor-relief organization for the aged and inftnnXI^cport : Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Commonwealtli of Australia, 
1906). In England, partly to meet the demand for better state 
provision for the aged, the Local Government Board m 1900 urged 
the boards of guardians to give more adequate outdoor relief to 
aged deserving people, and laid no stress on the test of desti- 
tution, or, in other words, tlie limitation of relief to what was 
actually “ necessary,” the neglect of which has led to new diffi- 
culties." History has proved that demoralization results from the 
wholesale relief whether of the mass of the citizens, or of the 
able-bodied, or of the children, and the proposal to limit the 
endowment to the aged makes no substantial difference. The 
social results must similar j But social forces work slowly, 
and usually only the unanswerable argument of financial bank- 
ruptcy suffices to convert a people habituated to dependence, 
though the inward decay of vitality and character may long 
before be manifest. Ultimately the distribution of pensions by 
way of out-door relief, corrupting a far more independent people, 
is calculated to work a far greater injury than the annonck^imca* 
Such an endowment of old age might in^ed be justifiedaw part of 
a system of regulated labour, which, as in earlier times, could not 
be "enforced without some such extraneous help, but it could not 
be justified otherwise. It is naturally associated, therefore, with 
socialistic proposals for the regulation of wage. 

In the light of the principles of charity, which we have con- 
sidered historically, we have now to turn to two questions ; 
charity and economics, and charity and soci^ism. 

The object of charity is to render to our neighbour the s^vices 
and duties of goodwill, friendship and love. To prevenf distress 
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charity has for its further object to preserve and develop the 
manhood and womanhood of individuals and their self-main- 
tenance in and through the family ; and any form of 
emojn/c* intervention is approved or disapproved by the 
otebmrity. same standard. By self-maintenance is meant self- 
support throughout life in its ordinary contingencies 
— sickness, widowhood, old age, &c. Political economy we 
would define as the science of exchange and exchange value. 
Here it has to be considered in relation to the purposes of charity. 
By way of illustration we take, accordingly, three points : 
distribution and use, supplementation of wage, and the standard 
of well-being or comfort in relation to wage. 

(i) Distribution and Use. — Economy in the Greek sense begins at 
this point — the administration and the use of means and resources. 
Political economy generally ignores this part of the problem. Yet 
from the point of view of charity it is cardinal to the whole issue. 
Tlie distribution of wage may or may not be largely influenced by 
trades unions ; but the variation of wage, as is generally the case, 
by the increase or decrease of a few pence is of less importance than 
Its u.se. Comparing a careful and an unthrifty family, the difference 
in use may amount to as much as a third on the total wage. Mere 
abstention from alcohol may make, in a normal family, a difference 
of 6s. in a wage of 25s. On the other hand, membership of a iriendly 
society is at a time of sickness equivalent to the command of a large 
sum of money, for the common stock of capital is by that means 
]ilaced at the disposal of each individual who has a share in it. 
Piirther, even a small amount saved may place the holder in a 
])osition to get a better market for his labour ; he can wait when 
another man cannot. Rent may be high, hut by co-oj)eration that 
loo may be reduced. Other points are obvious and need not be 
mentioned. It is evident that while the amount of wage is im- 
jiortant, still more important is its use. In u.se it has a large 
expansive value. (2) Supplementation of Wa^e. — The exchange 
bet^veen skill and wage must be free if it is to be valid. The le.ss the 
skill the greater is the temptation to philanthropists to supplement 
tlie lesser wage ; and the more important is non -supplementation, 
for the skilled can usually look after their own interests in the 
market, while the less skilled, because their labour is less marketable, 
have to make the greater effort to avoid dependence. But the dole 
ot endowed charities, outdoor relief, and any constant giving, tend 
to reduce wage, and thus to deprive the recipients of some part of the 
means of inaopendence. The employer is pressed by competition 
himself, and in return he presses for profit through a reduced wage, 
if circumstances make it possible for the workman to take it. And 
thus a few individuals may lower the wages of a large class of poorly 
skilled or unskilled hands. In these conditions unionism, even if it 
were likely to be advantageous, is not feasible. ITnionism can only 
create a coherent unit of workers where there is a limited market 
and a definite saleable skill. Except for the time, insufficient wage 
will not be remedied in the individual case by supplementation in 
any form doles, clothes, or other kinds of relief ; and in that ca.se, 
too, the relief will probably produce les.sened energy after a short 
time, or in other words lessened ability to live. An insufficient wage 
may be jirevented by increasing the skill of the worker, who will 
then have the advantage of a better series of economic exchanges, 
but hardly othei^'ise. If the supplementation be not immediate, 
but postponed, as in the case of old-age pensions, its effect will be 
similar. To the extent of the pro.spective adventitious gain the 
attraction to the friendly society and to mutual help and saving will 
grow less. Necessity has been the inventor of these ; and where 
wage is small, a little that would othen^dse be saved is quickly .spent 
if the necessity for saving it is removed. Only necessity schools 
most men, especially the weak, to whom it makes most difference 
ultimately, whether they are thrifty or whether or not they save for 
the future in any way. (3) The Standard of Well-being or Comfort 
in Relation to Wage, — With an increase of income there has to be 
an increase in the power to use income intelligently. Whatever is 
not so used reacts on the family to its undoing. Constantly when 
the wife can earn a few shillings a week, the husband will every week 
idle for tivo or three days ; so also if the husband finds that in a few 
days he can earn enough to meet what he considers to be his require- 
ments for the week. In these circum.stances the standard of wcll- 
boiiig falls below the standard of wage ; the wage is in excess of the 
energy and intelligence nece.Hsary to its economic u.se, and in these 
cases ultimately pauperism often ensues. The family is demoralized. 
Thus, with a view to the prevention of distress in good times, when 
there is the less poverty there is the more need of charity, rightly 
understood : for charity would strive to promote the right use of 
wage, as the best means of preventing di.stress and preserving the 
economic well-being of the family. 

The theory of charity separates it entirely from socialism, 
as that word is OQmmonly used. Strictly socialism means, in 
questions affectiajj^e community, a dominant regard for the 
common or socisf good in so far as it is contraiy to private or 
individifal advantage. But even so the antithesis is misleading. 


for the two need not be inconsistent. On the contrary, the 
common good is really and ultimately only individual good (not 
advantajge) harmonized to a common end. The issue, 
indeed, is that of old Greek days, and the conditions 
of a settlement of it are not substantially different. goeimitMm, 
Using modern terms one may say that charity is 
“ interventionist.” It has sought to transform the world by the 
transformation of the will and the inward life in the individual 
and in society. It would intensify the spirit and feeling of 
membership in society and would aim at improving social con- 
ditions, as science makes clear what the lines of reform should 
be. So it has constantly inters^ened in all kinds of ways, and, 
in the igth century for instance, it has initiated many move- 
ments afterwards taken up by public authorities — .such as prison 
reform, industrial schools, child protection, housing, food 
reform, &c., and it has been a friendly ally in many reforms that 
affect industry very closely, as, for instance, in the introduction 
of the factory acts. But it has never aimed at recasting society 
itself on a new economic plan, as does socialism. Socialism 
I indeed offers the people a new state of social security. It 
recognizes that the annona civica and the old poor-law may have 
been bad, but it would meet the objection made again.st them by 
insisting on the gradual creation of a new industrial society 
in which wage would be regulated and all would be supported, 
.some by wage in adult life, some by allowance in old age, and 
others by maintenance in childhood. Accordingly fur it all 
schemes for the state maintenance of school children, old age 
pensions, or state provision for the unemployed are, like municipal 
trading, steps towards a final stage, in which none shall want 
because all shall be supported by society or be dependent on it 
industrially. To charity this position seems to exclude the ethical 
element in life and to treat the people primarily or chiefly as 
human animals. It seems also to exclude the motives for energy 
and endeavour that come from self-maintenance. Against it, 
on the other hand, socialism would urge, that only by close 
regulation and penalty will the lowest classes be improved, and 
that only the society that maintains them can control them. 
Charity from its experience doubts the possibility of such control 
without a fatal loss of initiative on the part of those controlled, 
and it believes both that there is constant improvement on the 
present conditions of society and that there will be constantly 
more as science grows and its conclusions are put in force. 
Thus charity and socialism, in the usual meaning of the word, 
imply ultimately two quite different theories of social life. 
The one would re-found society industrially, the other would 
develop it and allow it to develop. 

The springs of charity lie in sympathy and religion, and, one 
would now add, in science. To organize it is to ^ivc lo it the 
“ ordered nature ” of an organic whole, to give it a 
definite social purpose, and to associate the members 
of the community for the fulfilment of that purpose, cbmrity. 
This in turn depends on the recognition of common 
principles, the adoption of a common method, self-discipline 
and training, and co-operation. In a mass of people there may 
be a large variation in motives coincident with much unity in 
action. Thus there may be acceptance of a common social 
purpose in charity, w'hile in one the impulse is similar to that 
which moved St Francis or George Herbert, in another to that 
which moved Howard or Dr Chalmers, or a modern poor-law 
reformer like Sir G. Nicholls or E. Denison. Accepting, then, 
the principles of charity, we pass to the method in relation to 
assistance and relief. Details may vary, but on the following 
points there is general agreement among students and workers : — 

(1) The Committee or Conference. — There are usually two kinds 
of local relief: the public or poor-law relief, and relief connected 
with religious agencies. Besides, there is the relief of endowments, 
societies and charitable persons. Therefore, as a condition precedent 
to all organization, there must be some local centre of association 
for information and common help. A town should be divided for 
this purpose into manageable areas coincident with parishes or 
poor-law divisions, or other districts. Subject to an acceptance of 
general principles, those engaged in charity should be members of a 
local conference or committee, or allied to it. The committee would 
thus be the rallying-point of a large and somewhat loosely l^hit 
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Poor — ^representing a group of men such as Patrick Colquhoun, 
Sir I. Bernard, Dr Lettsom, Dr Haygarth, James Neald, Count 
Rumford and others — took a more positive line and issued 
many useful publications ( 1 796). After 1833 the very atmosphere 
of thought seems changed. There was a general desire to be quit 
of the serfdom of pauperism. The Poor-law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1834, and since then male able-bodied pauperism 
has dwindled to a minimum. The bad years of 1860-1870 
revived the problem in England and Scotland, and the old spirit 
of reform for a time prevailed. Improved administration work- 
ing with economic progress effected still further reductions of 
pauperism, till on the ist of January 1905 (exclusive of lunatics j 
in county asylums and casual paupers) the mean number of 
paupers stood at 764,589, or 22*6 per thousand of the population, 
instead of 41-8 per thousand as in 1859 (see Poor-Law). 

Charity organiziition societies were formed after 1869, with 
the object of “ improving the condition of the poor,” or, in other 
words, to promote independence by an ordered and co-operative 
charity ; and the Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
and workhouse aid committees, in order to prevent relapse into 
pauperism on the part of those who as children or young women 
received relief from the poor-law. The 1 .ocal Ciovernment Board 
adopted a restricted out-door relief policy, and a new interest 
was felt in all the chief problems of local administration. The 
movement was general. The results of the Elberfield system 
of municipal relief administered by unpaid almoners, each 
dealing with but one or two cases, influenced thought both in 
Fmgland and America. The experience gained by Mr Joseph 
Tuckerman of Boston of the utility of registering applications 
for relief, and the teaching of Miss Octavia Hill, led to the founda- 
tion of the system of friendly visiting and associated charity at 
Boston (1880) and elsewhere. .Since that time the influence of 
Arnold Toynbee and the investigations of Charles Booth have led 
to a better appreciation of the conditions of labour ; and to some 
extent, in London and elsewhere, the spirit of charity has assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. But 
picrhaps, in regard to charity in Great Britain, the most important 
change has been the revival of the teaching of Dr Chalmers ( 1 780- 
1847), who (1819) introduced a system of parochial charity at 
St ]ohn*s, Glasgow, on independent lines, consistent with the best 
traditions of the Scottish church. In the development of the 
theor\^ of charitable relief on the economic side this has been a 
main factor. His view, which he tested by experience, may be 
summed up as follows ; Society is a growing, self-supporting 
organism. It has within it, as between family and family, 
neighbour and neighbour, master and employee, endless links of 
sympathy and self-support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a 
relative term. Naturally the members of one class help one 
another ; the poor help the poor. ITiere is thus a large invisible 
fund available and constantly used by those who, by their 
proximity to one another, know best how to help. The philan- 
thropist is an alien to this life around him. Moved by a sense of 
contrast between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of 
those about him, whom he but little understands, he concludes 
that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be given in 
such a way as to promote this self-support, instead of weakening 
it, is really injurious. In the first place, by his interference he 
puts a check on the charitable resources of another class and 
lessens their social energy. What he gives they do not give, 
though they might do so. But next, he does more harm than this. 
He stimulates expectation, so that by a false arithmetic his gift of 
a few shillings seems to those who receive it and to those who 
hear of it a possible source of help in any difficulty. To them it 
represents a large command of means ; and where one has 
received what, though it be little, is yet, relative to wage, a large 
sum to be acquired without labour, many will seek more, and 
with that object will waste their time and be put off tlieir work, 
or even be tempted to lie and cheat. So social energy is diverted 
from its proper use. Alms thus given weakens social ties, 
diminishes the natural relief funds of mutual help, and beggars 
a neighbour instead of benefiting him. By this argument a 
clear and well-defined purpose is placed before charity. Charity 
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becomes a science based on social principles and observation. 
Not to give alms, but to keep alive the saving health of the 
family, becomes its problem : relief becomes altogether sub- 
ordinate to this, and institutions or societies are servic^ble or the 
reverse according as they serve or fail to serve this pu^ose. 
Not poverty, but distress is the plea for help ; not almsgiving, 
but charity the means. To charity is given a definite soci^ aim, 
and a desire to use consistently with this aim every method tliat 
increasing knowledge and trained ability can devise. 

Under such influences as these, joined with better economic 
conditions, a great reform has been made. The poor-law, how- 
ever, remains — the modern eleemosyna civica. It now, indeed, 
absorbs a proportionately lesser amount of the largely increased 
national income, but, excluding the maintenance of lunatics, it 
costs Great Britain more than twelve millions a year ; and among 
the lower classes of the poor, directly or indirectly, it serves as a 
bounty on dependence and is a permanent obstacle to tlirift and 
self-reliance. The number of those who are within the circle 
of its more immediate attraction is now perhaps, in different 
parts of the country or different districts in a town, not more 
than, say, 20 % of the population. Upon that population the 
statistics of a day census would show a pauperism not of 2*63, the 
percentage of the mean day pauperism on the population in 1 908, 
but of i3’i5 */o 5 percentage would be much greater— ^ 

twice as large, perhaps — if the total number of those who in some 
way received poor relief in the course of a year were taken into 
account. Tlie English poor-law is thus among the lower classes, 
those most tempted to dependence — say some six or seven millions 
of the ptrople — a very potent influence definitely antagonistic 
to the good development of family life, unless it be limited to very 
narrow proportions ; as, for instance, to restricted indoor or 
institutiomil relief for the sick, for the aged and infirm, who in 
extreme old age require special care and nursing, and for the 
afflicted, for whom no sufficient charitable provision is procurable. 
As ample experience shows, only on these conditions can poor- 
law relief be justified from the point of view of ch^ity and the 
common good. In marked contrast to this opinion is the English 
movement for Old Age pensions, which came to its first fruition in 
igo8 — a huge charity started on the credit of the state, the 
extension of which might ultimately involve a cost comparable 
with that of the army or the nav>\ Schemes of the kind have 
been adopted in the Australasian colonies with limitations and 
safeguards ; and they seem likely to develop into a new type of 
poor-relief organization for the aged and inftnnXI^cport : Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Commonwealtli of Australia, 
1906). In England, partly to meet the demand for better state 
provision for the aged, the Local Government Board m 1900 urged 
the boards of guardians to give more adequate outdoor relief to 
aged deserving people, and laid no stress on the test of desti- 
tution, or, in other words, tlie limitation of relief to what was 
actually “ necessary,” the neglect of which has led to new diffi- 
culties." History has proved that demoralization results from the 
wholesale relief whether of the mass of the citizens, or of the 
able-bodied, or of the children, and the proposal to limit the 
endowment to the aged makes no substantial difference. The 
social results must similar j But social forces work slowly, 
and usually only the unanswerable argument of financial bank- 
ruptcy suffices to convert a people habituated to dependence, 
though the inward decay of vitality and character may long 
before be manifest. Ultimately the distribution of pensions by 
way of out-door relief, corrupting a far more independent people, 
is calculated to work a far greater injury than the annonck^imca* 
Such an endowment of old age might in^ed be justifiedaw part of 
a system of regulated labour, which, as in earlier times, could not 
be "enforced without some such extraneous help, but it could not 
be justified otherwise. It is naturally associated, therefore, with 
socialistic proposals for the regulation of wage. 

In the light of the principles of charity, which we have con- 
sidered historically, we have now to turn to two questions ; 
charity and economics, and charity and soci^ism. 

The object of charity is to render to our neighbour the s^vices 
and duties of goodwill, friendship and love. To prevenf distress 
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practitioners arc still further ifijured. I'he doctors, as a medical 
staff, are not only medical men, but whether they recognize the fact 
or not, they arc also almsgivers or almoners ; what they give is 
relief. Yet few or none of them have ever been trained for that 
work, and consequently they do not realize how very advantageous, 
even for the cure of their own patients, would be a thorough 
treatment of each case both at the hospiUil and outside it. Nor 
can they understand how their methods at present protract 
sickness and promote habitual dependence. Were this side of 
their work studied by them in any way they would be the first, 
probably, to prcs.s upon the governors of their hospitals the 
necessity for a change. Unfortunately, at present the governors 
are themselves untrained, and to finance the hospital and to 
make it a good institution is their sole object. Hospitals, how- 
ever, are, after all, only a part of the general administration of 
charity, though as they are now managed they have seldom any 
systematic connexion with that administration. Nor is there 
any co-ordination between the several hospitals and dispensaries, 
ll one rightly refuses further treatment to certain applicants, 
they have only to wander to some other hospitiil, there to be 
admitted with little or no scrutiny. For usually outpatients 
and casualty patients are not even registered, nor ran they be 
identified if they apply again. Practically they come and go at 
will. The definite limitation of cases, according to some standard 
of effectual work, association with general charily, trained 
almonership and inquiiy, and a just regard for the interests of 
general practitioners, are stepping-stones to reform. In towns 
where medical charities are numerous a representative board 
would promote mutual help and organization. 

Like the poor-law, endowed charities may be permanent 
institutions established to meet what should be passing and 
decreasing nced.s (cl, the arguments in 7 Vu' State and 
cibari 7 i 0 M. T. Mackay). Administered as they usually 

are in isolation— apart from the living voluntary 
charities of the generation, and consisting often of small trusts 
difficult to utilize satisfactorily, they tend to create a permanent 
demand which they meet by fixed quantities of relief. Also, as 
a rule, they make no systematic inquiries with a view to tlie 
verification of the statements of the applicants, for they have no 
staff for these purposes ; nor have they the assistance of almoners 
or friendly visitors. Nor does the relief which they give form 
part of any plan of help in conjunction with other aid from with- 
out ; nor is the administration subject to frequent inspection, 
as in the case of the poor-law’. All these conditions have led to 
a want of progress in the actual administration of endowed 
charities, in regard to which it is often very difficult to prevent the 
exercise of an undue patronage. But there is no reason why 
these charities should not become a responsible part of the 
country’s administration, aiding it to reduce outdoor pauperism. 
It was never intended that the poor-law should extinguish the 
endowed charities, still less, as statistics now prove, that where 
endowments abound the rate of pauperism should be considerably 
above the average of the rest of the country. This shows that 
these charities often foster pauperism instead of preventing it. 
As a step to reform, the publication of an annual register of 
endowed charities in ICngJand and Wales is greatly needed. The 
consolidating schemes of the charity commissioners have done 
much good ; still more may be done in some counties by extending 
to the county the benefits of the charities of well-endowed towms, 
as has been accomplished by the extcn.sion of the eleemosynary 
endowments of the city of London to tlie metropolitan police 
area. Nurj^Hgain, until quite lately, and that as yet only in a few 
schemes, hat* the principle been adopted that pensions or other 
relief should be given only in supplementation of the relief of 
relations, former employers and friends, and not in substitution 
of it. This, coupled with good methods of inquiry and super- 
vision, has proved very beneficial. Hitherto, however, to a large 
extent, endowed charities, it must be admitted, have tended to 
weaken the family and to pauperize. 

In many places funds are raised for the relief of school children 
by the supply of meals during the winter and spring ; and an act 
notsr been passed in England (1906) enabling the cost to be 


put upon the rates. Usually a very large number of children 
are said to be underfed, but inquiry shows that such state- 
ments may be taken as altogether excessive. They 
are sometimes based on information drawn from the Jwwm 
children at school; or sometimes on general deduc- mtmcbooi, 
tions ; they are seldom founded on any systematic and 
competent inquiry at the homes. When this has been made, 
the numbers dwindle to vcr>' small proportions. Teachers of 
experience have noted the effect of the meals in weakening 
the independence of the family. While they are fortha>ming 
women sometimes give up cooking meals at home, use their money 
for other things, and tell the child he can get his meal at school. 
Great temptations are put before a parent to neglect lier family, 
and very much distress is due to this. The meals — just at a 
time when, owing to the age of her children, the mother’s care 
is most needed, and just in those families where the temptation 
is greatest, and where the family instinct should be strengthened 
— stimulate this neglect. Considered from the point of view 
of meeting by eleemosynary provision a normal economic 
demand for food, intervention can only have one result. Tlie 
demand must continue to outstrip the supply, so long as there art; 
resources available on the one side, and until on the other side 
the desire of the social class that is chiefly exposed to the tempta- 
tions of dependence in relation to such relief has been satisfied. 
If the provision be made from the resources of local or general 
taxation the largeness of the fund available will allow practically 
of an unlimited expansion of the supply of food. If the provision 
be made from voluntary sources, in some measure limited there- 
fore and less certain, this very fact will tend to circumscribe 
demand and limit the offer of relief. It is indeed the problem 
of poor-law relief in 1832 over again, 'rhe relief provided by 
local taxation practically unlimited will create a mass of constant 
claimants, wi^ a kind of assumed right to aid based on the 
payment of rates ; while voluntary relief, whatever its short- 
comings, will be less injurious because it is less amply endowed. 
In Paris the municipal subvention for meals rose from 545,900 
francs in 1892 to i ,000,000 in 1904. Between 1894 and 1904 thei e 
was an increase of 9 \ in the school population ; and an increase 
of 28% in the municipal grant. In that period the contribu- 
tions from the local school funds {caiases des kolea) decreased 
36 % ; while the voluntary contributions otherwise received 
were insignificant ; and the payments for meals increased 2 %• 
I’he subject has been lately considered from a somew^hat 
different standpoint (cf. the reports of the Scottish Royal Com- 
mission on Physical Education, 1903 ; of the Inter- departmental 
committees on Physical Deterioration, 1905, and on Medical 
Inspection and the Feeding of School Children, 1905 ; also the 
report of the special committee of the (Charity Organization 
Society on “ the assistance of school children,” 1893). After 
careful investigations medical officers especially have drawn 
attention to the low physical condition of children in schools 
in the poorer parts of large English towns, their low stature, 
their physical defects, the improper food supplied to them at 
home, their uncleanliness, and their want of decent bringing-up, 
and sometimes their want of food. Other inquiries have shown 
that, as women more usually become breadwinners their children 
receive less attention, and the home and its duties are neglected, 
while in the lowest sections of the poorer classes social irresponsi- 
bility reaches its maximum. Cheap but often quite improper 
food is provided, and infant mortality, which is largely prevent- 
able, remiiins as high as ever, though adult life is longer. This, 
with a marked decrease in the birth-rate in recent years, has, 
it may be said, opened out a new field for charitable effort and 
social work. Science is at each revision of the problem making 
its task more definite. Actually the mere demand for meals 
stands for less ; the reform of home conditions for more. So it 
was hoped that instead of making school meals a charge on 
taxation, as parliament has done, it would be content to leave 
it a voluntary charge, while the medical inspection of elementary 
schools will be made universal ; representative relief committees 
formed for schools or groups of schools ; the cases of want or 
distress among the school children dealt with individually in 
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conneuon with their families^ and, where necessary, day schools coincided with this feeling. It was addressed to town councils 
established on the lines of day industrial schools. and other local authorities, asking them to provide work (i) 

At a time of exceptional distress the following suggestions which will not involve the stigma of pau]:>erism, (2) which all 
founded on much English experience may be of service (cf. can perform whatever may have been their previous avocations, 
Bxc0p^ of special committee of the Charity Organization and (3) which does not compete with that of other labourers 

tioami Society on the best means of dealing with exceptional at present in employment. This circular led to the vestries and 
dtMtnu* distress, 1886). Usudly at such a time proposals are subsequently the borough councils in many districts becoming 
made to establish special funds, and to provide employ- partially recognized relief authorities for the unemployed, 
ment to men and women out of work. But it is best, if possible concurrently with the poor - law. Much confusion resulted* 
and as long as possible, to rely on existing agencies, and to The local authorities had seldom any suitable organization for 
strengthen them. Round them there are usually workers more the investigation of applications. It was difficult to supply 
or less trained. A new fund usually draws to it new people, many work on the terms required ; and the work w^as often ill-done 
of whom may not have h^ any specif experience at all. If a and costly. Also it was found that the same set of people would 
new fund is inevitable, it is best that it should make its grants apply year after year, unskilled labourers usually out of work 
to existing agencies after consultation with them. In any case, part of the winter, or men habitually “unemployed.” As on 
a clear ^licy should be adopted, and people should keep their other occasions when public work was provided, very few of the 
heads. The exaggeration of feeling at a time of apprehended or applicants were found to be artisans, or members of trades 
actual distress is sometimes extraordinary, and the unwise action unions or of friendly societies. In 1904 Mr Long, then president 
which it prompts is often a cause of continuing pauperism after- of the Local Government Board, proposed that local voluntary 
wards. Where there is public or poor-law relief the following distress committees should be established in London consisting 
plan may be adopted : — In any large town there are usually of poor-law guardians and town councillors and others, more or 
different recognized poor-law, charitable or other areas. The less supervised by a central committee and ultimately by the 
local people already at work in these areas should be formed Ix)cal Government Board. This organization was set on foot 
into local committees. In each case a quick inquiry should be and large sums were subscribed for its work. The report on 
made, and the relieving officer communicated with, some central the results of the movement was somewhat doubtful (Report, 
facts verified, and the home visited. Roughly, cases may be London Unemployed Fund, 1904-1905, p. 101, &c.), but in 1905 
divided into three classes : the irresponsible casual labouring the Unemployed Workmen’s Act was passed, and in London 
(’lass ; a middle class of men with decent homes, who have made and elsewhere distress committees like the voluntary^ committees 
no provision for the future, and are not members of either friendly of the previous year were established by statute. It was enacted 
society or trades union ; and a third class, who have made some that for establishment expenses, emigration and removal, labour 
provision. 'J'hese usually are affected last of all ; at all hazards exchanges, and the acquisition of land a halfpenny rate might 
they should be kept from receiving public relief, and should be be levied, but that the rate would not be available for the re- 
helped, as far as po.ssible, privately and personally. If there muneration of men employed. For this purpose (1905-19(56) 
are public works, the second class might be referred to them ; if a large charitable fund was raised. A training farm at Hollesley 
there are not, probably .some should be left to the poor-law, some Bay was acquired, and it was hoped to train Londoners there 
assisted in the same way as members of class three. Much would to become fit for agricultural work. It is impossible to judge this 
turn upon the family and the home. The first class should be experiment properly, on the evidence available up to 1908. 
left to the poor-law. If there is no poor-law system at work they But one or two points are important : (i) something very like 
should be put on public works. Working men of independent the “ right to labour ” has been granted by the legislature ; 
position, not the creatures of any political club, but such as are (2) this has been done apart from the conditions required by the 
respected members of a friendly society, or are otherwise well poor-laws and orders of the Local Government Board on poor 
qualified for the task, should be called into consultation. The relief and without imposing disfranchisement on the men 
relief should be settled according to the requirements of each case, employed ; (3) a labour rate has not been levied, but a rate has 
but if the pressure is great, at first at least it may be necessary been levied in aid of the provision of employment ; (4) if the line 
to make grants according to some generally sufficient scale. There of development that the act suggests were to be followed (as the 
should be as constant a revision of cases as time permits. Great renewed Labour agitation in 1908-1909 made probable) it must 
care should be taken to stop the relief as soon as possible, and to do tend to create a class of '‘unemployed,” unskilled labourers 
nothing to make it the stepping-stone to permanent dependence, of varying grades of industry who may become the dependent 
If employment he provided it should be work within the skill and state-supported proletariat of modem urban life. Thus, 
of all ; it should be fairly remunerated, so that at least the unless the administration be extremely rigorous, once more 
scantiness of the pay may not be an excuse for neglect ; and it will a kind of serfdom be established, to be, as some would say, 
should be paid for according to measured or piece work. The taken over hereafter by the socialist state, 
discipline should be strict, though due regard should be paid In some of the English colonies Homeric hospitality still 
at first to those unaccustomed to digging or earthwork. In prevails, but by degrees the station-house or some refuge is 
England and Wales the guardians have power to open labour established in the towns as they grow more populous, 
yards. These, like charities which provide work, tenil to attract Finally, some system of labour in exchange for relief 
and keep in employment a low class of labourer or workman, is evolved. At first this is voluntary, afterwards it is officially 
who finds it pays him to use the institution as a convenience, recognized, and finally it may become part of the system of 
It is best, therefore, to avoid the opening of a labour yard public relief. As bad years come, these changes are made step 
if possible. If it is opened, the discipline should be very strict, by step. In England the vagrant or wayfarer is tolerated and 
and when there is laziness or insubordination, relief in the work- discouraged, but not kept employed. He should be under greater 
house should at once be offered. The relief furnished to men pressure to maintain himself, it is thought. The provision made 
employed in a labour yard, of which in England at least half has for him in different parts of the country is far from uniform, and 
to be given in kind, should, it has been said, be dealt out from now, usually, at least in the larger towns, after he has had a bath 
day to day. This leads to the men giving up the work sooner and food, he is admitted to a separate room or cell in a casual 
than they otherwise would. They have less to spend. ward. Before he leaves he has to do a task of work, and, subject 

In Great Britain a great change has taken place in regard to the discretion of the master, he is detained two nights. This 
to the provision of employment in connexion with the state, plan has reduced vagrancy, and if it were universally adopted 
Since about 1890 there has been a feeling that men in clean accommodation would everywhere be provided for the 
i distress from want of employment should not be dealt vagrant without the attractions of a common or " associated ** 
p ym0it . poor-law. A circular letter issued by the ward ; and probably vagrancy would diminish still further. It 

Local Government Board in 1886, and subsequently in 1895, seems almost needless to say that, in these circumstances at any 
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rate, casual alms should not Ce given to vagrants. They know 
much better how to provide for themselves tlutn the almsgiver 
imagines, for vagrancy is in the main a mode of life not the result 
of any casual difficulty. Vagrancy and criminality are also nestrly 
allied. The magistrate, therefore, rather than the almsgiver, 
should usually interfere ; and, as a rule, where the magistrates 
are strict, vagrancy in a county diminishes. An inter-depart- 
ment«al committee (iqo6) ticking generally this line, reported 
in favour of vagrants being placed entirely under police control, 
and it recommended a system of wayfarers’ tickets for men on 
the roads who are not habitual \'agrants, and the committal 
of men likely to become habitual vagrants to certified labour 
colonies for not less than six month.s. Still undoubtedly vagrancy 
has its economic side. In a btid year the nunilnT of tramps is 
increased by the addition of unskilled and irresponsible labourers, 
who are soonest disclKirged when work is slack. As a part- 
voluntary system under official recognition the {.Wtruxin Arheiter^ 
colonien are of interest. This in a measure has led to the introduc- 
tion of labour homes in England, the justification of which should 
l>e that they recruit the energy of the men who find their way to 
them, and enable them to earn a living which they could not do 
otherwise. In a small percentage of cases this result may be 
achieved. Charitable refuges or philanthropic common lodging- 
houses, usually established in districts where this class already 
congregate, only aggravate the difficulty. Tliey give additional 
attractions to a vagrant and casual life, and make it more 
endurable. 'I'hey also make a comfortable avoidance of the 
responsibilities of family liie comparatively easy, and in so far 
as they do this they are clearly injurious to the community. 

The English colonists of the New England states and Pennsyl- 
vania introduced the disciplinar>^ religious and relief system of 
Amertcmn Protestantism and the Elizabethan poor-law. To 
cott 4 ition» the former reference has already been made. With an 
mmd appreciiition of the fact that the cause of distress is 
methotiB* usually poverty, but weakness of character and 
want of judgment, and that relief is in itself no remedy, those 
who have inherited the old Puritan traditions have, in the light 
of toleration and a larger social experience, organized the 
method of friendly visiting, the object of which is illustrated by 
the motto, “ Not alms, but a friend.” To the friendship of 
charity is thus given a disciplinary force, capable of immense 
expansion and usefulness, if the friendship on the side of those 
who would help is sincere and guided by practical knowledge 
and sagacity, and if on the side of those in distress there is 
awakened a reciprocal regard and a willingness to change their 
way of life by degrees. Visiting by ” districts ” Is set aside, for 
“ friendliness ” is not a quality easily diffu.sed over a wide area. 
T'o be real it must be limited as time and ability allow. Conse- 
quently, a friendly visitor usually befriends but one or two, 
or in any case only a few, families. 'I’he friendly visitor is the 
outcome of the movement for “associated charities,” but in 
America charity organization societies have also adopted the 
term, and to a certain extent the method. Between the two 
movements there is the closest affinity. The registration of 
applicants for relief is much more complete in American cities 
than in England, where the plan meets with comparatively little 
support. At the office of the associated charities in Boston there 
is a central and practically a complete register of all the applica- 
tions made to the public authority for poor relief, to the associated 
charities, and to many other voluntary bodies. 

The Elizabethan poor-law system, with the machinery of 
overseers, poor-houses and out-door relief, is still maintained 
in New England, New York state and Pennsylvania, but with 
many modifications, especially in New York. A chief factor in 
these changes has b^ immigration. While the county or town 
remained the administrative area fot local poor relief, the large 
number of immigrant and “ unsettled ” poor, and the business 
connected with their removal from tlie state, entailed the estab- 
lishment of a secondary or state system of adhiinistration and 
aid, with special classes of institutions to which the counties 
or towns could send their poor, as, for instance, state reform 
schools, farms, almshouses, &c. For the oversight of these 


institutions, and often of prisons also and lunatic asylums, in 
many states there have been established state lx>ards of “ charity 
or corrections and charity.” The members of these boards are 
selected by the state for a term of years, and give their services 
honorarily. There are state boards in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Colorado, North Carolina and elsewhere, There is also a 
district board of charities in the district of Columbia. Tliese 
boards publish most useful and detailed reports. Besides the state 
board there is sometimes also, as in New York, a State Charities 
Aid Ass(x:iation, whose members, in the counties in which they 
reside, have a legal right of entry to visit and inspect any public 
or charitable institution owned by the state, and any county and 
other poor-house. A large association of visitors accustomed 
to inspect and report on institutions has thus been created. 
Kiirtlier, the counties and towns in New Yoric state, for instance, 
and Massachusetts, and the almshouse districts in Pennsylvania, 
are under boards of supervision. Usually the overseers give out- 
door relief, and the pauperism of some areas is as high as that 
in some English unions, 3, 4 and 5 %. On the whole population 
(jf tiic United States, however, and of individual states, consisting 
to a great extent of comparatively young and energetic immi- 
grants, the pauperism is insignificant. In Massachusetts “ it 
has been the general policy of the state to order the removal 
to the state almshouse of unsettled residents of the several cities 
and town.s in need of temporary aid, thus avoidirtg some of the 
abuses incident to out-door relief.” In New York state, in the 
city of New York, including Brooklyn, tlx* di.stribution of out- 
door relief by the department of charities is forbidden, except 
for purposes of transportation and for the adult blind. Most 
counties in the state liave an almshouse, and the county super- 
intendents and overseers of the poor “ furnish necessary relief to 
such of the county poor as may require only temporary assistance, 
or are so disabled that they cannot be safely removed to the 
iilmshouse.” Public attention is in many cases being drawn 
to the inutility and injury of out-door relief. 

In some states and cities the system of subsidizing voluntary 
institutions i.s in full force, and it is in force also in many English 
colonies. At first sight it has the advantage of providing relief 
for public purposes without the creation of a new staff or estab- 
lishment. There is thus an apparent economy. But the evils 
are many. Political partisiinship and favour may influence the 
amount and disposition of the grants. The grants act as a 
bounty on the establishment and continuance of charitable 
institutions, homes for children, hospitals, &c., but not on the 
expjuision of the voluntary charitable funds and efforts that 
should maintain them ; and thus charitable homes exist in which 
charity in its truer sense may have little part, but in which the 
chief motive of the administration may be to support sectarian 
interests by public subsidies. Claimants for relief have little 
scruple in turning such institutions to their own account ; and 
the institutions, being financially irresponsible, are not in these 
circumstances scrupulous on their side to prevent a misdirection 
of their bounties. “ Parents unload their children upon the 
community more recklessly when they know that such children 
will be provided for in private orphan asylums and protectories, 
where the religious training that the parents prefer will be given 
them ” (Amos G. Warner, in International Congress : Charities 
and Correction, 1893). history in New York City illustrates 
the same evil. The admission was entirely in the hands of the 
managers. Tliey admitted ; the city paid. In New York City 
the population between 1870 and 1890 increased about 80 % ; 
the subsidies for prisoners and public paupiers increased by 43 %, 
but those for paupers in private institutions increased from 
$334,828 to $1,845,872, or about 461 %. The total was at that 
time $3,794,972 ; in 1898 it was rather less, $3,132,786. The 
alternative to this system is either the establishment of state or 
municipal institutions, and possibly in special cases payments 
to voluntary homes for the maintenance of inmates admitted at 
the request of a state authority, as at terrified and other homes in 
England, witii grants made conditional on the work lieing con- 
ducted on specified lines, and subject to a certain increasing 
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amount of voluntary financial support ; or a close general and 
financial inspection of charitable institutions — ^the method of 
reform adopted in New York ; or payment for only those inmates 
who arc sent by public authorities and admitted on their request. 

The enormous extent to which children’s aid societies have 
been increased in the United States, sometimes with the help of 
considerable public grants, suggests the greatest need for caution 
from the point of the preservation of the family as the central 
element of social stren^h in the community. The problem of 
charity in relation to medical relief in the large towns of the 
United States is similar to that of England ; its difficulties are 
alike. 

LiTKnATrRn. — As good translations of the classics become ac- 
cessible it is easy for the general reader or student to combine a 
study of the principles of charity in relation to the community with 
a study ol history. Thu.s, and in connt‘xion with special investi- 
gations and the conditions oi practical charity, social economics 
may best be studied. In N. Masterman, Chalmers on Chanty (1900) ; 
T. Mackay. Methods of Social Reform ; B. Bosanquet and 

others, Some Aspects of the Social Problem (1894): and C. S. Loch, 
Methods of Social Advance (1904), this point of view is generally 
asaiimed. Special investigations of im})ortance may be found in the 
reports of medical othcers of health. See Report of Committee on 
Physical Deterioration referred to above, and, lor instance. Dr News- 
holme's Vital Statistics and Charles Booth’s Labour and Life in 
London, For ilie hi.storv ol charity there is no good single work. 
On tletails there are many good articles in Daremherg’s Dictionary 
of C fossil al Antiaiiities, and similar works. Modern Methods of 
Ckaritv. by C. H. Henderson and others (1904), supplies much 
general iniormution in regard to poor relict and charity in chfferent 
countries. Apart trora hooks and ohicial documents mentioned 
in the text as indicating the present stale of charitable and public 
relh'f, or as aids to ]iractical work, the following may be of service. 
England —Annual Charities' Ref^ister and Digest, with Introduction 
on “Him to help Cases of fJi^tre^s " ; the Chanty Organization 
Reuiew ] Oitastonal Papers (3 voks.), published by the London 
Charity Organization Society {iftgO-ioo^'d ; Reports of Pioieedings 
of Conferences of Poor-Law Cuardians ; The Strength of the People, 
by Jlcleti Bosanquet ; Homes of the London Poor and Our Common 
Land, by Miss Octavia Hill ; The Queen's Poor, by M. Joane. United 
Stat('s of America . — The Proct'edings of the International Conference 
an Charities and Correction (1894). and the proceedings of the annual 
conferences ; Friendly Visiting among the Poor, by Mary E. Rich- 
mond (1800): American Charities, by Amos G. Warner (1908); 
‘f'hc Pinitice of Charity, by E. T, Devine; H andworterhuch der 
Staatswisseusihaften , by Dr J. Conrad. &c.. vol. ii. ; Das Armenwesen 
tn den Vereiingtcn Siaaten von America, by Dr Francis G. Peabody 
{i 8<)7) : the Charities Review, published monthly by the New York 
Charity Organization Society ; the Papers and Reports of the Boston 
and Baltimore societies. France: — La Hibliogyapkie charitable, by 
Camille Granier (1891) ; La ChariR avant et depuis ij 8 g, by P. 
Hubert Valleroux; Fascicules of the Canseil supirieur de V assistance 
puhliaue ; Revue d’assistance, published by the SociiU internationale 
pour iHndr des questions d’ assistance . Germany : —Reports and Pro- 
ceedings of tlie Deutsche Vereine fUr A rmenpfCege und W ohltdHgkeit ; 
Die Armenpflege, a practical handbook, by Dr E. Mynsterberg (1897). 
Austria: — Osterreichs Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen, jS^S-iSgS, by Dr 
Ernest Mischler (1899). (C. S. L.) 

CHARIVARI, a French term of uncertain origin, but probably 
onomatopoeic, for a mock serenade “ rough music,” made by 
beating on kettles, fire-irons, tea-trays or what not. The 
charivari was anciently in France a regular wedding custom, all 
bridal couples being thus serenaded. Later it was reserved for 
ill-assorted and unpopular marriages, for widows or widowers 
who renmrrifed too soon, and generally as a mockery for all who 
were unpopular. At the beginning of the 17th century, wedding 
charivaris werf forbidden by the Council of Tours under pain of 
excommunication, but the custom still lingers in rural districts. 
The French of Louisiana and Canada introduced the cliarivari 
into America, where it became known under the corrupted name 
of “ shivaree.” 

CHARKHARl, a native state in the Bundelkhand agency of 
Central India. Area, 745 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 123,594 ; estimated 
revenue £33,000. It is surrounded on all sides by other states of 
Central India, ^except near Charkhari town, where it noteets the 
United Provinces. It was founded by Bijai Bahadur (vikrama- 
ctitya), a sanad being granted him in 1804 and another in iSri. 
The chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput of the Bundela 
dan, descended from Chhatar Sal, the champion of the inde- 
pendence of Bundelkhand in the 18th century. In 1857 Raja 


Ratan Singh received a hereditary ^lute of 11 guns, a khUai and 
a perpetu^ jagir of £1300 a year in recognition of his serv ices 
during the Mutiny. The town of Charkhari (locally Maharaj- 
nagar) is 40 m. W. of Banda ; pop. (1901) 11,718. 

CHARLATAN (Ital. ciarlatano, from ciarlare, to chatter), 
originally one who patters ” to a crowd to sell his wares, like a 
“ cheap- jack ” or “ quack ” doctor— “ quack ” being similarly 
derived from the noise made by a duck ; so an impostor who 
pretends to have some special skill or knowledge. 

CHARLEMAGNE [Charles the Great] {c, 742-814), Roman 
emperor, and king of the Franks, was the elder son of Pippin the 
Short, king of the Franks, and Bertha, or Bertrada, daughter of 
('haribert, count of Laon. The place of his birth is unknown and 
its date uncertain, although some authorities give it as the 2nd of 
April 742 ; doubts have been cast upon his legitimacy, and it is 
just possible that tlie marriage of Pippin and Bertlui took place 
subsequent to the birth of their elder son. When Pippin was 
crowned king of the Franks at St Denis on the 28th of July 754 
by Pope Stephen II., Charles, and his brother Carloman were 
anointed by the pope as a sign of their kingly rank. 'I'he rough 
surroundings of the Frankish court were unfavourable to the 
acquisition of learning, and Charles grew up almost ignorant of 
letters, but liardy in body and skilled in the use of weapons. 

In 761 he accompanied his father on a campaign in Aquitaine, 
and in 763 undertook the government of several counties. In 
768 Pippin divided Ills dominions kietween. his two sons, and on his 
death soon afterward.s Cliarles became the ruler of the northern 
portion of the Frankish kingdom, and was crowned at Noyon on 
the Qth of October 768. Bad feeling had existed for some time 
between Charles and Carloman, and when Charles early in 769 
WTis called upon to suppress a rising in Aquitaine, his brother 
refused to afford him any assistance. This rebellion, however, 
was easily crushed, its leader, the Aquitainian duke Hunold, was 
made prisoner, and his territory more closely attached to the 
Frankish kingdom. About tliis time Bertha, having effected a 
temporary reconciliation between her sons, overcame the re- 
pugnance with which Pope Stephen III. regarded an allianc.e 
between Frank and Lombard, and brought about a marriage 
between Charles and a daughter of Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards. Charles had previously contracted a union, probably 
of an irregular nature, with a PYankish lady named Himiltrude, 
who had borne him a son Pippin, the “Hunchback.” 'fhe peace 
with the Lombards, in which the Bavarians as allies of Desiderius 
joined, was, however, soon broken. Charles thereupon repudi- 
ated his Lombard wife (Bertha or Desiderata) and married in 
771 a princess of the Alamanni named Hildegarde. Carloman 
died in December 771, and Charles was at once recognized at 
Curbeny as sole king of the Franks. Carloman 's widow Gerberga 
had fled to the protection of tlic Lombard king, who espoused her 
cause and requested the new pope, Adrian L, to recognize her two 
sons as the lawful Frankish kings. Adrian, between whom and 
the Lombards other causes of quarrel existed, refused to assent 
to this demand, and when Desiderius invaded the papal terri- 
tories he appealed to the Frankish king for help. Charles, who 
was at the moment engaged in his first Saxon campaign, ex- 
postulated with Desiderius ; but when such mild measures 
proved useless he led his forces across the Alps in 773. Gerberga 
and her children were delivered up and disappear from histoty ; 
the siege of Pavia was undertaken ; and at Easter 774 the king 
left the seat of war and visited Rome, where he was received with 
great respect. 

During his stay in the city Charles renewed the donation which 
his father Pippin had made to the papacy in 754 or 756. This 
transaction has given rise to much discussion as to its trust- 
worthiness and the extent of its operation. Our only authority, 
a passage in the Liber PonHiicaUsy describes the gift as includi^ 
the whole of Italy and Corsica, except the lands north of the Po, 
Calabria and the city of Naples. The vast extent of this donatioxi, 
which, moreover, includ^ territories not owning Charles’s 
authority, and the fact that the king did not execute, or 
apparently attempt to execute, its provisions, has caused^ many 
s^olars to look upon the passage as a forgery ; but the*better 
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opinion would appear to be that it is genuine, or at least has a 
genuine basis. Various explanations have been suggested. The 
area of the grant may have been enlarged by later interpola- 
tions ; or it may have dealt with property rather than with 
sovereignty, and have only referred to estates claimed by the 
pope in the territories named ; or it is possible that Charles may 
have actually intended to establish an extensive papal kingdom 
in Italy, but was released from his promise by Adrian when the 
pope saw no chance of its fulfilment. Another supposition is that 
the author of the Liber Pontificalis gives the papal interpretation 
of a grant that had been expressed by Pippin in ambiguous 
terms ; and this view is supported by the histor}^ of the subse- 
quent controversy between king and pope. 

Returning to the scene of hostilities, Charles witnessed the 
capitulation of Pavia in June 774, and the capture of Desiderius, 
who was sent into a monastery. He now took the title “ king of 
the Lombards,” to which he added the dignity of “ Patrician of 
the Romans,” which had been granted to his father. Adalgis, 
the son of Desiderius, who was residing at (xmstantinoplc, hoped 
the emperor Leo JV. would assist him in recovering his father’s 
kingdom ; but a coalition formed for this purpose was ineffectual, 
and a rising led by his ally Rothgaud, duke of Friuli, was easily 
crushed by (’harles in 776. In 777 the king was visited at Pader- 
bom by three Saracen chiefs who implored his aid against Abd- 
ar-Rahman, the caliph of Cordova, and promised some Spanish 
cities in return for help. Seizing this opportunity to extend his 
influence Charles marched into Spain in 778 and took Pampeluna, 
but meeting with some checks decided to return. As the Frankish 
forces were defiling through the passes of the Pyrenees they were 
attacked by the Wascones (probably Basques), and the rear- 
guard of the army was almost annihilated. It was useless to 
attempt to avenge this disaster, which occurred on the 15th of 
August 778, for the enemy disappeared as quickly as he came ; 
the incident has passed from the domain of history into that of 
legend and romance, being associated by tradition with the pass 
of Roncesvalles. Among the slain was one I Iruodland,or Roland, 
margrave of the Breton march, whose death gave rise to the 
Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Legend of). 

Charles now sought to increase his authority in Italy, where 
Frankish counts were set over various districts, and where 
Hildebrand, duke of Spoleto, appears to have recognized his 
overlordship. In 780 he was again in the peninsula, and at 
Mantua issued an important capitidary which increased the 
authority of the Lombard bishops, relieved freemen who under 
stress of famine had sold themselves into servitude, and con- 
demned abuses of the system of vassalage. At the same time 
commerce was encouraged by the abolition of unauthorized 
tolls and by an improvement of the coinage ; while the sale of 
arms to hostile peoples, and the trade in Christian slaves were 
forbidden. Proceeding to Rome, the king appears to have 
come to some arrangement with Adrian about the donation of 
774. At Easter 781, Carloman, his second .son by Hildegarde, 
was renamed Pippin and crowned king of Italy by Pope Adrian, 
and his youngest son Louis was crowned king of Aquitaine ; 
but no mention was made at the time of his eldest son Charles, 
who was doubtless intended to be king of the Franks. In 783 
the king, having lost his wife Hildegarde, married Fastrada, 
the daughter of a Frankish count named Radolf ; and in the 
same year his mother Bertha died. The emperor Constantine VI. 
was at this time exhibiting some interest in Italian affairs, and 
Adalgis the Lombard was still residing at his court ; so Charles 
sought to avert danger 'from this quarter by consenting in 781 to 
a marriage between Constantine and his own daughter Rothrude. 
In 786 the entreaties of the pope and the hostile attitude of 
Arichis II., duke of Benevento, a son-in-law of Desiderius, called 
the king again into Italy. Arichis submitted without a struggle, 
though the basis of Frankish authority in his duchy was far from 
secure ; but in conjunction with Adalgis he sought aid from 
Constafiibinopl^; His plans were ended by his death in 787, and 
although tliB -ewm^ess Irene, the real ruler of the eastern empire, 
broke, off tlit|S^cted marriage between her son and Rothrude, 
she appeftliiio' have given very little assistance to Adalgis, 


whose attack on Italy was easily repulsed. During this visit 
Charles had presented certain towns to Adrian, but an estrange- 
ment soon arose between king and pope over the claim of Charles 
to confirm the election to the archbishopric of Ravenna, and it 
was accentuated by Adrian’s objection to the establishment by 
Charles of Grimoald III. as duke of Benevento, in succession to 
his father Arichis. 

These journeys and campaigns, however, were but interludes 
in the long and stubborn struggle between Charles and the Saxons, 
which began in 772 and ended in 804 with the incorporation of 
Saxony in the Carolingian empire (see Saxony). This contest, 
in which the king himself took a very active part, brought the 
Franks into collision with the Wiltzi, a tribe dwelling east of the 
Elbe, who in 789 was reduced to dependence. A similar sequence 
of events took place in southern Germany. Tassilo III., duke of 
the Bavarians, who had on several occasions adopted a line f>f 
conduct inconsistent with his allegiance to Charles, was deposed 
in 788 and his duchy placed under the rule of Gerold, a brother- 
in-law of Charles, to be governed on the Frankish system (see 
Bavaria). Having thus taken upon himself the control of 
Bavaria, Charles felt himself responsible for protecting its 
eastern frontier, which had long been menaced by the Avans, 
a people inhabiting the region now known as Hungary. He 
accordingly ravaged their country in 791 at the head of an army 
containing Saxon, Frisian, Bavarian and Alamannian warriors, 
which penetrated as far as the Riiab ; and he spent the following 
year in Bavaria preparing for a second campaign against them, 
the conduct of which, however, he was compelled by further 
trouble in Saxony to entrust to his son king Pippin, and to Eric, 
margrave of Friuli. These deputies succeeded in 795 and 796 
in taking possession of the vast treasures of the Avars, which 
were distributed by the king with lavish generosity to churches, 
courtiers and friends. A conspiracy against Charles, which his 
friend and biographer Einhard alleges was provoked by the 
cruelties of Queen Fastrada, was suppressed without difficulty 
in 792, and its leader, the king’s illegitimate son Pippin, was 
c'onfined in a monastery till his death in 811. Fastrada died in 
August 794, when Charlc.s took for his fourth wife an Alamannian 
lady named Liutgarde. 

I'he continuous interest taken by the king in ecclesiastical 
affairs was shown at the synod of Frankfort, over which he 
presided in 794. It was on his initiative that this synod con- 
demned the heresy of adopiianism and the worship of images, 
which had been restored in 787 by the second council of Nicaea ; 
and at the same time that council was declared to have been 
superfluous. This policy caused a further breach with Pope 
Adrian ; but when Adrian died in December 795, his successor, 
Leo 111 ., in notifying his elevation to the king, sent him the keys 
of St Peter’s grave and the banner of the city, and asked Charles 
to send an envoy to receive his oath of fidelity. There is no 
doubt that Leo recognized Charles as sovereign of Rome. He 
was the first pope to date his acts according to the years of the 
Frankish monarchy, and a mosaic of the time in the Lateran 
palace represents St Peter bestowing the banners upon Charles 
as a token of temporal supremacy, while the coinage issued by 
the pope bears witness to the same idea. Leo soon had occasion 
to invoke the aid of his protector. In 799, after he had been 
attacked and maltreated in the streets of Rome during a proces- 
sion, he escaped to the king at Paderbom, and Clearies sent him 
back to Italy escorted by some of his most trusted servants. 
Taking the same journey himself shortly afterwards, the king 
reached Rome in 800 for the purpose (as he declared) of restoring 
discipline in the church. His authority was undisputed ; and 
after Leo had cleared himself by an oath of certain charges made 
against him, Charles restored the pope and banished his leading 
opponents. 

The great event of this visit took place on the succeeding 
Christmas Dky, when Charles on rising from prayer in St Peter’s 
was crowned by Leo and proclaimed emperor and augustus 
amid the acclamations of the crowd. ' This act can hardly have 
been unpremeditated, and ^ some doubt has been cast upon the 
statement which Einhard attributes to Charles, that he would not 
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have entered the building had he known of the intention of Leo. 
He accepted the dignity at any rate without demur, and there 
seems little doubt that the question of assuming, or obtaining, 
this title had previously been disctissed. His policy had been 
steadily leading up to this position, which was rather the 
emblem of the power he already held than an extension of the 
area of his authority. It is probable therefore that Charles 
either considered the coronation premature, as he was hoping 
to obtain the assent of the eastern empire to this step, or that, 
from fear of evils which he foresaw from the claim of the pope 
to crown the emperor, he wished to crown himself. All the 
evidence tends to show that it was the time or manner of the 
act rather than the act itself which aroused his temjxjrary 
displeasure. Contemporary accounts lay stress upon the fact 
that as there was then no emperor, (Constantinople being under 
the rule of Irene, it seemed good to Leo and his counsellors and 
the rest of the Christian people " to choose (Charles, already 
ruler of Rome, to fill the vacant ofilce. However doubtful such 
conjectures concerning his intentions may be, it is certain that 
immediately after his coronation Cliarles sought to establish 
friendly relations with Constantinople, and even suggested a 
marriage between himself and Irene, as he had again become a 
widower in 800. The deposition and death of the empress foiled 
this plan ; and after a desultory warfare in Italy between the 
two empires, negotiations were recommenced which in 810 led 
to an arrangement l^etween Charles and the eastern emperor, 
Nicephorus 1. The deiith of Nicephorus and the accession of 
Michael I. did not interfere with the relations, and in 812 an 
embassy from Constantinople arrived at Aix-la-Chapellc, when 
(Charles was acknowledged as emperor, and in return agreed to 
cede Venice and Dalmatia to Michael. 

Increasing years and accumulating responsibilities now caused 
the emperor to alter somewhat his manner of life. No longer 
leading his armies in person he entrusted the direction of 
campaigns in various parts of his empire to his sons and other 
lieutenants, and from his favourite residence at Aix watched their 
progress with a keen and sustained interest. In 802 he ordered 
that a new oath of fidelity to him as emperor should be taken by 
all his subjects over twelve years of age. In 804 he was visited 
by Pope Leo, who returned to Rome laden with gifts. Before 
his coronation as emperor, Charles had entered into communica- 
tions with the caliph of Bagdad, Harun-al-Rashid, probably in 
order to protect the eastern Christians, and in 801 he had received 
an embassy and presents from Harun. In the same year the 
patriarch of Jerusalem sent him the keys of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and in 807 llarun not only sent further gifts, but appears to 
have confirmed the emjjeror’s rights in Jerusalem, which, how- 
ever, probably amounted to no more than an undefined protector- 
ate over the Christians in that part of the world. While thus 
extending his influence even into Asia, there was scarcely any 
part of Europe where the power of Charles did not make itself 
felt. He had not visited Spain since the disaster of Roncesvalles, 
but he continued to take a lively interest in the affairs of that 
country. In 798 he had concluded an alliance with Alphonso II., 
king of the Asturias, and a series of campaigns mainly under the 
leadership of King Louis resulted in the establishment of the 
“ Spanish march,” a district between the Pyrenees and the Ebro 
stretching from Pampeluna to Barcelona, as a defence against 
the Saracens. In 799 the Balearic Islands had been handed over 
to Charles, and a long warfare was carried on both by sea and 
land between Frank and Saracen until 810, when peace was made 
between the emperor and El-Hakem, the emir of Cordova. Italy 
was equally the scene of continuous fighting. Grimoald of Bene- 
vento rebelled against his overlord ; the possession of Venice 
and Dalmatia was disputed by the two empires; and Istria 
was brought into subjection. 

With England the emperor had already entered into relations, 
and at one time a marriage was proposed between his son Charles 
and a daughter of Offa, king of the Mercians. English exiles 
were welcomed at his court ; he was mainly instrumental in 
restoring Eardwulf to the throne of Northumbria in 809 ; and 
Einhard includes the Scots within the sphere of his influence. 
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In eastern Europe the Avars had owned themselves completely 
imder his power in 805 ; campaigns against the Czechs in 805 
and 806 had met with some success, and about the same time 
the land of the Sorbs was ravaged ; while at the western ex- 
tremity of the continent the Breton nobles had done homage 
to Charles at Tours in 800. Ilius the emperor's dominions now 
stretched from the Eider to the Ebro, and from the Atlantic to 
the Elbe, the Saale and the Raab, and they also included the 
greater part of Italy ; while even beyond these bounds he exer- 
cised an acknowledged but shadowy authority. In 806 Charles 
arranged a division of his territories among his three legitimate 
sons, but this arrangement came to nothing owing to the death 
of Pippin in 810, and of the younger Charles in the following 
year. Charles then named his remaining son Louis as his suc- 
cessor ; and at his father’s command Louis took the crown from 
the altar and placed it upon his own head. This ceremony took 
place at Aix on the 1 ith of September 81 3. In 808 the Frankish 
authority over the Obotrites ,was interfered with by Gudrod 
(Godfrey), king of the Danes, who ravaged the Frisian coasts 
and spoke boastfully of leading his troops to Aix. To ward off 
these attacks Charles took a warm interest in the building of a 
fleet, which he reviewed in 811 ; but by this time Gudrod had 
been killed, and his successor Hemming made peace with the 
emperor. 

In 81 1 Charles made his will, which shows that he contemplated 
the possibility of abdication. The bulk of his possessions were 
left to the twenty -one mctropH>litan churches of his dominions, 
and the remainder to his children, his servants and the poor. 
In his last years he passed most of his days at Aix, though 
he had sufficient energy to take the field for a short time during 
the Danish War. Early in 814 he was attacked by a fever which 
he sought to subdue by fasting ; but pleurisy supervened, and 
after partaking of the communion, he died on the 28th of January 
814, and on the same day his body was buried in the church of 
St Mary at Aix. In the year 1000 his tomb was opened by the 
emperor Otto III., but the account that Otto found the "body 
upright upon a throne with a golden crown on the head and hold- 
ing a golden sceptre in the hands, is generally regarded as legend- 
ary. Tlie tomb was again opened by the emperor Frederick L 
in 1165, when the remains were removed from a marble sarco- 
phagus and placed in a wooden coffin. Fifty years later they w'ore 
transferred by order of the emperor Frederick II. to a splendid 
shrine, in which the relics are still exhibited once in every six 
years. The sarcophagus in which the body originally lay may 
still be seen at Aix, and other relics of the great emperor are in 
the imperial treasury at Vienna. In 1165 Charles was canonized 
by the antipope Paschal TIL at the instance of the emperor 
Frederick I., and Louis XT. of France gave strict orders that the 
feast of the saint should be observed. 

The personal appearance of Charles is thus described by 
Einhard : — “ Big and robust in frame, he was tall, but not 
excessively so, measuring about seven of his own feet in height. 
His eyes were large and lustrous, his nose rather long and 
his countenance bright and cheerful.” He had a commanding 
presence, a clear but somewhat feeble voice, and in later life 
became rather corpulent. His health was uniformly good, owing 
perhaps to his moderation in eating and drinking, and to 
his love for hunting and swimming. He was an affectionate 
father, and loved to pass his time in the company of his children, 
to whose education he paid the closest attention. His sons were 
trained for war and the chase, and his daughters instructed in the 
spinning of wool and other feminine arts. His ideas of sexual 
morality were primitive. Many concubines are spoken of, he 
had several illegitimate children, and the morals of his daughters 
were very loose. He was a regular observer of religious rites, 
took great pains to secure decorum in the services of the church, 
and was generous in almsgiving both within his empire and 
without. He reformed the Frankish liturgy, and brought singers 
from Rome to improve the services of the church. He had 
considerable knowledge of theology, took a prominent part in the 
theological controversies of the time, and was responsible for the 
addition of the clause filioque to the Nkene Creed. The most 
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attractive feature of his character, however, was his love of 
learning. In addition to his native tongue he could read Latin and 
understood Greef:, but he was unable to write, and Einh^d 
gives an account of his futile efforts to learn this art in later life. 
He loved the reading of histories and astronomy, and by ques- 
tioning travellers gained some knowledge of distant parts of the 
earth. He attended lectures on grammar, and his favourite 
work was St Augustine’s De civitate Dei. He caused Frankish 
sagas to be collected, began a grammar of his native tongue, and 
spent some of his last hours in correcting a text of the Vulgate. 
He delighted in the society of scholars — Alcuin, Angilbert, Paul 
the Lombard, Peter of Pisa and oUicrs, and in this company the 
trappings of rank were laid a.side and the emperor was known 
simply as David. Under his piitronage Alcuin organized the 
school of the palace, where the royal children were taught in the 
compiany of others, and founded a school at 'I'ours which became 
the model for many other establishments. Charles was un- 
wearying in his efforts to improve tlie education of clergy and 
laity, and in 789 ordered that schools should l)e established in 
every diocese. The atmosphere of these schools was strictly 
ecclesiastical and the questions discussed by the scholars were 
often puerile, but the greatness of the educational work of 
Charles will not be doubted when one considers the rude condition 
of Frankish society half a century before. The main work 
of the Carolingian reniiissance was. to restore Latin to its 
position as a literary language, and to reintroduce a correct 
system of spelling and an improved handwriting. The 
manuscripts of the time are accurate and artisric, copies of 
valuable books were made and by careful collation the texts 
were purified. 

Charles was not a great warrior. His victories were won rather 
by the power of organization, which he po.ssessed in a markttd 
degree, and he was eager to seize ideas and prompt in their 
execution. He erected a stone bridge with wooden piers across 
the Rhine at Mainz, and began a canal between the Altmuhl and 
the Rednitz to connect the Rhine and the Danube, but this work 
was not finished. He built palaces at Aix (hLs favourite residence), 
Nijmwegen and ingelheim, and erected the churcii of St Mary 
at Aix, mcvdelied on that of St Vitalis at Ravenna and adorned 
with columns and mosaics brought from the same city. He 
loved the simple dress and manners of the Franks, and on two 
oc'casions only did he assume the more stately attire of a Roman 
noble. The administrative system of Charles in church and 
state was largely personal, and he brought to the work an untir- 
ing industr\% and a marvellous grasp of detail. He admonished 
the pope, appointed the bishops, watched over the morals and 
work of the clergy, and took an active part in the deliberations 
of church synods ; he founded bishoprics arid monasteries, 
was lavish in his gifts to ecclesiastical foundations, and chose 
bishops and abbots for administrative work. As the real 
founder of the ecclesiastical state, he must be held inainly 
respoasible for the evils which resulted from the policy of 
the church in exalting the ecclesiastical over the secular 
authority. 

In secular affairs Charles abolished the office of duke, placed 
counts over districts smaller than the former duchies, 
supervised their government by means of tnisst d&mtnicif officials 
responsible to himself alone. Marches were formed on all t^e 
borders of tlie empire, and the exigencies of military service 
led to the growth of a system of land-tenure which contained 
the germ of feudalism. The assemblies of the people graduaily 
changed their character under his rule. No longer did the nation 
come together to direct and govern, but the emperor summoned 
his people to assent to his acts. Taking a lively interest in 
commerce and agriculture, Charles issued various regulations 
for the organization of the one and the improvement of the other. 
He introduced a new system of weights and measures, which he 
ordered should be used throughout bis kingdom, took steps 
to reform the coinage. He was a voluminous lawgiver. Without 
abolishing the customary law of the Gennan tribes, which is 
said to have been committed to writing by his orders, he 
added to it by means of capiHdarieSj and thus introduced 


certain Christian principles and customs, and some degree of 
uniformity. 

The extent and glamour of his empire exercised a potent spell 
on western Europe. The aim of the greatest of his successors 
was to restore it to its pristine position and influence, while 
many of the French rulers made its re-establishment the goal of 
their policy. Otto the Great to a considerable extent succeeded ; 
J^ouis XIV. referred frequently to the empire of Charlemagne; 
and Napoleon regarded him as his prototy]^ and predecessor. 
J’he empire of Charles, however, was not lasting. In spite of his 
own wonderful geniu.s the seeds of weakness were sown in his 
lifetime. The church was too powerful, an incipient feudalism 
was present, and there was no real bond of union between the 
different races tliat acknowledged his authority. All tlie vigi- 
lance of the emperor could not restrain the dishonesty and the 
cupidity of his servants, and no sooner was the strong hand of 
their ruler removed than they began to acquire territorial power 
for themselves. 

AtTTiroRiTiES.-- The chief authorities for the hte and times of 
CharlcmaRm* am Einhard's Vttu Karoli Magm, ilu* Anaules Luuris 
senses majore'*. the Annales I'lildcn&cs, and oUum annals, which an' 
published in the Monumenta ('.ermaniae hisfnrtca. Srriplntes, Banrl 
i. and ii., edited by (_•. H. Pertz (Hanover and Berlin, 18<>2). 

For the capitniaries see Capitularia regum Frann)tum, edited by 
A. Boretius m the Monunienia. Leges. Many ol tin* song.s of tin* 
period appear in the Poetae Latiui aevi Larolini, editeil by E. 
Dummlor (Berlin. i88i 1884). The Dihlintheca rentm Gcrmani- 
tarum, ton^e iv., edited by Ph. Jafle (Berlin. 1864-1873). contains 
some ol the emperor's correspondt'uce, and Hi1n Tn.11 .s De ordtnr 
palatii, edited bv M. Prou (Pans, 1884), i.s also valuable. 

The best inod(‘rn authontJes are S. Abel and B. Simson, Jti/n- 
hucher des frank^sihcn PcicheS ttnter Karl dem Grossc (PeipziK. 
1883-1888); G. Richter and H. Kohl, Annalen df'i frankischen 
Ueichs im Zeitaltev dev Knvtdingev (Halle, i885~i887); E. Miihibacher, 
Deutsche Gcschichte uutev den KantUngem (Slultaart, i88<>) ; H. 
Brosien, Karl dev Grosse (Leipzig aiul T*rague, 1885); j- 1 - Mombert, 
Ilistovy of Chores the Great (London. 1R88) ; M. Lipp, />(/«? frduhi^fhe 
Grenssystem wtfev Karl dent Gro*:srf? (Brf'slaii, i8c)2) ; J. von Dull- 
iiigcr, Da^ Kaisevihum Karls des Grossett und seiHPv Nachfolger 
(Munich, 18O4) ; F. von VVvss, Karl dev Grusse 4ils GeseisgeUet (Ziuu li, 
1869); Th. Sickdl, Lehre' von den Urkunde der eisteii Kioolmger 
(Vienna. 18^7); E. Diimmler in tlu* Allgemeine dentuhr Biographic, 
Band xv. ; Th. Lindner, Die Fahel von dev lie<itatiung Karls des 
Grossen (Aix-la-Ghapelle, 1893) ; 3 ' Ketterer, Karl der i.rosse 
und die Ktrche (Munich and Leipzig, 189^) i and j. B. Mullineer, 
The Schools of Charles the Great and the Pcsforafion of Kdxuation 
in the nth century (London, i 877 )' 

The work of the monk of St Gall is ftnmd in the Moninnenta, 
Band h, ; an edition of the Historia de vita Carolt Magni et Rolandi, 
edited by E'. Castets, has been published (J‘*aris, i8Hcd,and an edition 
of the liaiserihronik, edited by E. SchrOdt'r (Hanover, 1892). See 
also P. Clemen, Die Por tr atdar stall loig Karls des Grossen (Aix la- 
Chapelle, 1896). W. H.*) 

ThK CHARLEMAtiNE LeCENDS 

Innumerable legends soon gathered round the memory of the 
great emperor. He was represented as a warrior performing 
superhuman feats, as a ruler dispensing perfect justice, and even 
as a martyr suffering for the faith. It was confidently believed 
towurd.s tlie close of the loth century that he had made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; and, like many other great rulers, it 
was reported that he was only sleeping to awake in the hour of 
his country’s need. V\’e know from Einhard (Vita Karoli, c^p. 
xxix.) that the Frankish heroic ballads were drawn up in writing 
by Charlemagne's order, and it may be accepted as certain 
that he was himself Uic subject of many such during liis lifetime. 
The legendary element crept even into the Latin panegyrics 
produced by tlic court poets. Before the end of the 9th century 
a monk of St Gall drew up a chronicle De gestis Karoli Magni, 
wliich was based partly on oral tradition, received from an old 
soldier named Adalbert, who had served in Charlemagne s 
army. This recital contains various fabulous incidents. The 
author relates a conversation between Otkar the Frank (Ogier 
the Dane) and the Iximbard king Desideri^ (Didier) on the walls 
of Pavia in tiew of Charlemagne’s advancing army. To Didier 's 
repeated question Is this the emperor?” Otkar conunucs 
to answer “ Not yet,” adding at last “ When thou shalt see 
the fields bristling with an iron harvest, and the Bo ^d the 
Ticino swollen with sea-fioods, inundating the walls of the city 
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wiUi iron billows^ then shall Karl be nigh at hand,*’ This episode^ 
which bears the marks of popular heroic poetry, may well be the 
substance of a lost Carolingian cantilena^ 

The legendary Charlemagne and his warriors were endowed 
with the great deeds of earlier kings and heroes of th^ Frankish 
kingdom, for the romancers were not troubled by considerations 
of chronology. National traditions extending over centuries were 
grouped roimd Charlemagne, his father Pippin, and his son Louis. 
The history of Charles Martel especially was absorbed in the 
Charlemagne legend. But if Charles's name was associated 
with the heroism of his predecessors he was credited with equal 
readiness with the weaknesses of his successors. In the earlier 
chansons de gestt he is invariably a majestic figure and repre-sents 
within limitatioas the grandeur of the historic diaries. But in 
the histories of the wars with his vassals he is often little more 
than a tyrannical dotard, who is made to submit to gross insult. 
This picture of afiairs is drawn from later times, and the sym- 
patiiies of the poet are generally with the rebels against the 
monarchy. Historical tradition was already dim when the 
hypothetical and much discussed caniilenae^ which may be taken 
to have formed the repository of the national legends from the 
8th to the loth century, were succeeded in tlic nth and the 
early 12th centuries by tiie chansons de geste. The etu-iy poems 
of the cycle sometimes con tain curious information on the 
Frankish methods in war, in council and in judicial procedure, 
which had no parallels in contemporary institutions. The account 
in the Chanson de Roland of the trial of Ganelon after the battle 
of Roncesvalles must have been adopted almost intact from 
earlier poets, and provides a striking example of the value. of the 
chansofts de gesU to the historian of manners and customs. 
In general, however, the trouvere depicted the feeling and 
manners of his own time, 

Charlemagne’s wars in Italy, Spain and Saxony formed part 
of the common epic material, and there are references to his 
wars against the Slavs ; but e.s].)ecially he remained in the popular 
mind as the great champion of Christianity against the creed 
()f Mahomet, and even his Norman and Saxon enemies became 
.Saracens in current legend. He is the Christian emperor directly 
inspired by angels ; his sword joycuse contained the point 
of the lance used in the Passion ; his standard was Romaine, the 
banner of St Peter, which, as the oriflamme of Saint Denis, was 
later to be borne in battle before the kings of France ; and in 
1 164 Charles was canonized at the desire of the emperor Frederick 
1. Barbarossa by the anti-pope Pascal III. This gave him no 
real claim to saintship, but his festival was observed in some 
places until comparatively recent times. Charlemagne was 
endowed with the good and bad qualities of the epic king, and 
as in the case of Agamemnon and Arthur, his exploits paled 
beside those of his chief warriors. 'Lhese were not originally 
known a.s the twelve peers " famous in later Carolingian romance. 
The twelve peers were in the first instance the companions in 
arms of Roland in the Teutonic sense.*^ The idea of the paladins 
forming an association correspionding to the Arthurian Hound 
Table first appears in the romance of Fierahras, The lists of 
them are very various, but all include the names of Roland and 

1 A remnant of the ])Opular poetry contemporary witli Charle- 
magne and written in the vernacular has been thought to be dis- 
cernible under its I^atin translation in the description of a siege 
during Charlemagne’s war against the Saracens, known as the 
“ Fragment from the Hague ” (I'ertz, Script, iii. pp. 708-710). 

The words dome pairs were anglicized in a variety of forms 
ranging from douzepers to dosepers. The word even occurred as a 
singular in the metrical romance of Octavian: ‘^Ferst they sent 
ont a doseper." At the bepnning of the 13th century there existed 
a cour des pairs which exercised judicial functions and dated possibly 
from the nth century, but their prerogatives at the beginning of the 
14th century appear to have been mainly ceremonial and decorative^ 
In 1257 the twelve peers were the chiefs of the great feudal provinces, 
the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy and Aquitaine, the counts of 
Tonlouae, Champagne and Flanders, and six spiritual peers, the 
archbishop of Reims, the bishops of Laon, CnMons-sur-Mamo, 
Beauvais, I-angres and Novon. (See du Cange, Glossarium, 

“ Par.*') 

® See J. Flach, Le Cnmpagnonnage dans les chansons de geste (Paris, 
i8yi). 
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Oliver. The cliief heroes who fought Charlemagne’s batUes 
were Roland ; Ganelon, afterwards the traitor ; Tuipin, the 
fighting archbishop of Reims ; Duke NaimeS of Bavaria, the 
wise counsellor who is always on the side of justice ; Qgicr 
the Dane, the hero of a whole series of romances ; and Guillaume 
of Toulouse, the defender of Narbonne. Gradually most of the 
chansons de geste were attached to tlie name of Charlemagne, 
whose poetical history falls into three cycles ; — the geste du roi^ 
relating his wars and the personal history of himself and his 
family ; the southern cycle, of which Guillaume de Toulouse is 
the central figure ; and the feudal epic, dealing with the revolts 
of the barons against the emperor, the rebels being invariably 
connected by the trouv^es with the family of Doon de Mayence 
(?•»•)• 

The earliest poems of the cycle are naturally the closest to 
historical truth. The central point of the geste du roi is the 11th- 
century Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Leoend of), one of 
the greatest of medieval poems. Strangely enough the defeat 
of Roncesvalles, which so deeply impressed the popular mind, 
has not a corresponding importance in real history. But it 
chanced to find as its exponent a poet whose genius established 
a model for his successors, and definitely fixed the type of later 
heroic poems. The other early chansons to which reference is 
made in Roland — Aspremonty Enfances Ogier, Guiiecltn, Balan, 
relating to Charlemagne's wars in Italy and Saxony — are not 
preserved in their original form, and only the first in an early 
recension. Basin or Carl et J^legasi (preserved in Dutch and 
Icelandic), the Voyage de Charlemagne d Jerusalem and Le 
Couronnenient Looys also belong to the heroic period. I’lie purely 
fictitious and romantic tales added to the personal history of 
Charlemagne and his warriors in the 13th century are inferior 
in manner, and l^long to the decadence of romance. The old 
tales, very much distorted in the 15th-century prose versions, 
were to undergo still further degradation in 18th-century 
compilations. 

According to Berte aus grans pies, in the 13th-century remante- 
ment of the Brabantine trouvere Adenes li Rois, Charlemagne 
was the son of Ihppin and Berte, the daughter of Flore and 
Blanchefteur, king and queen of Hungary. The tale bears marks 
of high antiquity, and presents one of the few incidents in the 
French cycle which may be referred to a mythic origin. On the 
night of Berte’s marriage a slave, Margiste, is substituted for 
her, and reigns in her place for nine years, at the expiration df 
which Blanchefleur exposes the deception ; whereupon Berte is 
restored from her refuge in the forest to her rightful place as 
queen. Mainet (12th century) and the kindred poems in German 
and Italian are perhaps based on the adventures of Charles 
Martel, who after his father's death had to flee to the Ardennes. 
They relate that, after the death of his parents, Charles was 
driven by the machinations of the two sons of Margiste to take 
refuge in Spain, where he accomplished his enfances (youthful 
exploits) with the Mussulman king Galafre under the feigned 
name of Mainet. He delivered Rome from the besieging Sara- 
cens, and returned to France in triumph. But his wife G^enne, 
daughter of Galafre, whom he had converted to the Christian 
faith, died on her way to rejoin him. Charlemagne then made 
an expedition to Italy {Enfances Ogier in the Venetian Charles 
fnagnty and the first part of the Chevalerie Ogier de Dannemarche 
by Raimbert of Paris, 12th century) to raise the siege of Rome, 
which was besieged by the Saracen emir Corsuble. He crossed 
the Alps under the guidance of a white hart, miraculously sent 
to assist the passage of the army. Aspremont (12th century) 
describes a fictitious campaign against the Saracen King Agolont 
in Calabria, and is chiefly devoted to the enfances of Roland. 
The wars of Charlemagne with his vassals are described in 
Girart de Roussillon, Renans de Montauban, recounting the deeds 
of the four sons of Aymon, Huon de Bordeaux, and in the latter 
part of the Chevalerie Ogier, which belong properly to the cycle 
connected with Doon of Mayence. 

The account of the pflgrimage of Charlemagne and his twelve 
paladins to the Holy Sepulchre must in its first form have been 
earlier than the Crusades, as the patriarch asks the emperor to 
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free Spain, not the Holy Land, from the Saracens. The legend 
probably originated in a desire to authenticate the relics in the 
abbey of Saint I>enis, supposed to have been brought to Aix by 
Charlemagne, and is preserved in a 12th-century romance, Le 
Voyage de Charlemagne d Jerusalem et d Constantinople} This 
journey forms the subject of a window in the cathedral of 
Chartres, and there was originally a similar one at Saint-Denis. 
On the way home Charles and his paladins visited the emperor 
Hugon at Constantinople, where they indulged in a series of 
gabs which they were made to carry out. Galien^ a favourite 
15th-century romance, was attached to this episode, for Galien 
was the son of the amours of Oliver with Jacqueline, Hugon’s 
daughter. The traditions of Charlemagne’s fights with the 
Norsemen (Norois, Noreins) are preserved in Aiquin (12th 
centurj"), which describes the emperor’s reconquest of Armorica 
from the “ Saracen ” king Aiquin, and a disaster at C^zembre 
as terrible in its way as those of Roncesvallesand Aliscans. ha 
destruction de Rome is a 13th-century version of the older chanson 
of the emir Balan, who collected an army in Spain and sailed to 
Rome. The defenders were overpowered and the city destroyed 
before the advent of Charlemagne, who, however, avenged the 
disaster by a great battle in Spain. The romance of Fierabras 
(13th century) was one of the most popular in the 15th century, 
and by later additions came to have pretensions to he a complete 
histoiy of Charlemagne. The first part represents an episode 
in Spain three years before Roncesvalles, in which Oliver defeats 
the Saracen giant Fierabras in single combat, and converts him. 
The hero of the second part is Gui de Hourgogne, who recovers 
the relics of the Passion, lost in the siege of Rome. Otinel (13th 
century) is also pure fiction. VEntree en Espagne, pre.served in 
a 14th-century Italian compilation, relates the beginning of the 
Spanish War, the siege of Pampeluna, and the legendary combat 
of Roland with Ferragus. Charlemagne’s march on Saragossa, 
and the capture of IJucsca, Barcelona and Girone, gave rise to 
La Prise de Pampelune (14th century, based on a lost chanson ) ; 
and Gui de Bourgogne (12th century) tells how the children of the 
barons, after appointing Guy as king of France, set out to find 
and rescue their fathers, who are represented as liaving been 
fighting in Spain for twenty-seven years. The Chanson de Roland 
relates the historic defeat of Roncesvalles on the 15th of August 
778, and forms the very crown of the whole Carolingian legend. 
The two 13th-century romances, Gaidon, by Herbert Leduc 
de Dammartin, and Ans^is de Carthage, contain a purely fictitious 
account of the end of the war in Spain, and of the establishment 
of a Frankish kingdom under the rule of Anseis. Charlemagne 
was recalled from Spain by the news of the outbreak of the 
Saxons. The contest between Charlemagne and Widukind 
{Guiteclin) offered abundant epic material. Unfortunately the 
original Guiteclin is lost, but the legend is preser\’ed in Les 
Saisnes {c. 1300) of Jehan Bodel, which is largely occupied by 
the loves of Baudouin and Sibille, the wife of Guiteclin. The 
adventures of Blanchefleur, wife of Charlemagne, form a variation 
of the common tale of the innocent wife falsely accused, and are 
told in Macaire and in the extant fragments of La Reine Sibille 
(14th century). After the conquest of the Saracens and the 
Saxons, the defeat of the Northmen, and the suppression of the 
feudal revolts, the emperor abdicated in favour of his son Louis 
{Le Couronnement Looys, 12th century). Charles’s harangue to his 
son is in the best tradition of epic romance. The memory of 
Roncesvalles haunts him on his death-bed, and at the moment 
of death he has a vision of Roland. 

The mythic element.^ practically lacking, in the French 
legends, but in Germahjtfwme part of the Odin myth was 
associated with Charles’s name. The constellation of the Great 
Bear, generally associated with Odin, is Karlswagen in German, 
and Charles’s Wain in English. According to tradition in Hesse, 
he awaits resurrection, probably symbolic of the triumph of the 
sun over winter, within the Gudensberg (Hill of Odin). Bavarian 

^ For clerical accounts of Charles's voyage to the Holy Land sec 
the Chronicon {c, 968) of Benedict, a monk of St Andr6, and Dc- 
scriptip t^alUer Karolus Magnus clavum et coronam Domini . . . 
detuleri^y an iith*contury writer. 


tradition asserts that he is seated in the Untersberg in a chair, 
as in his tomb at Aix-Ia-Chapelle. His white beard goes on grow- 
ing, and when it has thnee encircled the stone table before him 
the end of the world will come ; or, according to another version, 
Charles will arise and after fighting a great battle on the plain 
of Wals will reign over a new Germany. There were medieval 
chroniclers who did not fear to assert that Charles rose from 
the dead to take part in the Crusades. In the MS. Annales S, 
Stephani Frisingenses (15th century), which formerly belonged 
to the abbey of Weihenstephan, and is now at Munich, the 
childhood of Charlemagne is practically the same as that of many 
mythic heroes. This work, generally known as the chronicle 
of Weihenstephan, gives among other legends a curious historj^ 
of the emperor's passion for a dead woman, caused l)y a charm 
given to Charles by a serpent to whom he had rendered justice. 
The charm was finally dropped into a well at Aix, which thence- 
forward became Cliarles's favourite residence. The story of 
Roland's birth from the union of Charles with his sister Gilles, 
also found in German and Scandinavian versions, has abundant 
parallels in mythology, and was probably transferred from 
mythology to Charlemagne. 

The Latin chronicle, wrongly ascribed to 'I’urpin ('I’ilpinus), 
bishop of Reims from 753 to 800, was in reality later than 
the earlier poems of the French cycle, and the first properly 
authenticated mention of it is in 1165. Its primary object 
was to authenticate the relics of St James at Compostella. 
Alberic Trlum Fontium, a monk of the Cistercian monastery of 
Trois Fontanes in the diocese of Chalons, embodied much 
poetical fiction in his chronicle {c. 1249). ^ large section of the 

Chronique rimee {c. 1243) of Philippe Mousket is devoted to 
Charlemagne’s exploits. At the beginning of the 14th centur>' 
Girard of Amiens made a dull compilation known as Charlemagne 
from the chansons de geste, authentic histor>" and the pscucio- 
'I'urpin. La Conqueste qne fit le grand roi Charletnaigne es 
Espaignes (pr. 1480) is the same work as the prose compilation 
of Fierabras (pr. 1478), and Caxton's Lyf of Charles the Crete 

(1485)- 

The Charlemagne legend w'as fully developed in Italy, where it 
was to have later a great poetic development at thi hands of 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso. There are two important Italian 
compilations, MS. XIII. of the library of St Mark, Venice 
(r. 1200), and the Reali di Francia (c. 1400) of a Florentine 
writer, Andrea da Barberino (b. 1370), edited by G. Va^delli 
(Bologna, 1892). The six books of this work are ziMtiM in 
importance by the ten bnmehes of the Norse Karlamaghfh d^ga, 
written under the reign of Haakon V. This forms a consecutive 
legendary history of Charles, and is apparently based on earlier 
versions of the French Charlemagne poems than those which 
wc possess. It thus furnishes a guide to the older forms of the 
stories, and moreover preserves the substance of others which 
have not survived in their I'rench form. A popular abridgment, 
the Reiser Karl Magnus Kronike (pr. Malmo, 1534), drawn up 
in Danish, serves in some cases to complete the earlier work. 
The 2000 lines of the German Kaiserchronik on the history of 
Charlemagne belong to the first half of the 12th century, and 
were perhaps the work of Conrad, the poet of the Ruolafites 
Liet. The German poet known as the Strieker used the 
same sources as the author of the chronicle of Weihen- 
stephan for his Karl {c. 1230). The earliest important Spanish 
version was the Chronica Hispaniae (c. 1284) of Rodrigo de 
Toledo. 

The French and Norman-French chansons circulated as freely 
in England as in France, and it was therefore not until the period 
of decadence that English versions were made. The English 
metrical romances of Charlemagne are : — Rowlandes Song (15 th 
century) ; The Taill of Rauf C oily ear (r. 1475, pr. by R. Lek- 
preuik, St Andrews, 1472), apparently original ; Sir Ferumbras 
{c. 1380) and the Sowdone of Babylone {c. 1400) from an early 
version of Fierabras ; a fragmentary Roland and Vernagu 
(Ferragus) ; two versions of Otuel ‘(Otinel) ; and a Sege of 
Melayne (r. 1390), forming a prologue to Otinel unknown in 
French. m 
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Bibliographv. — T he most important works on the Charlemagne 
cycle of romance are : — G. Paris, Hist, podtique de Chartemagne 
{Paris, 1865 ; reprint, with additional notes by Paris and P. Meyer, 
1905) ; L. Gautier, Les ikpopdes frangaises (Paris, 4 vols. new ed., 
1878, 1892, 1880, 1882) and the supplementary Jiibliographie des 
chansons de gesie (1897). The third volume of the £popies frangatses 
contain.s an analysis and full particulars of the chans<fns de gesie 
immediately connected with the history of Charlemagne. See also 
G. Raiischen, Die Legende Karls des Grossen im iiien und jjsten 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, i8go) ; Kristoflfer Nyrop, Den vldfranske 
tieldedigtnine (Copenhagen. 1883 ; Ital. trans. Turin, 1886) ; Pio 
Rajna, Le Origini delV epopea francese (Florence, 1884); G. T. 
Graessc, “ Die grossen Sagenkreise des Mittelulters,” in his Litterdr- 
geschichte (Dresden, 1842) ; Histoire littdraire de la France (vol. xxii., 
1852) ; II. L. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept, of MSS, in 
the British Museum (1883), vol. i. pp. 546^689 ; E. Muntz. La Legende 
de Charlemagne dans lari du moyen dge (Paris, 1885) ; and for 
the Gfnnan legend, vol. iii. of H. P, Massmann's edition of the 
Kaiserchronik (Qucdlinbiirg, 1849-1854). The English Charlemagne 
Romanies were edited (extra series) for the Early Eng. Text Soc. 
by Sidney J. Herrtage, Emil Hauskiieclit, Octavia Richardson 
and Sidney I.ec (1879-1881), the romance of Duke Iluon of Bordeaux 
containing a general account of the cycle by Sidney Lee ; the 
Karlamagnussaga, by C. R. Unger (Christiania. iS^jo), .see also 
Ci. Paris in Bihl. de IJ^c.ole des Charles (1864-18^15). For individual 
chansons see AnsHs de Carthage, ed. J. Alton ('l iibingen, 1892) ; 
Aiqtiin, ed. F. Jouon des Longrais (Nantes, 1880) ; Aspremont, ed. 
F. Guessard and L. Gautier (Paris, 1885) ; Basin, or Charles et 
J^lcgast or Le Couronnement de Charles, preserved only in foreign 
versions (see Paris. Hist. PoH. pp. 315, seq.) ; Berta de It gran pit}, 
ed. A. Mnssafia. in Romania (vols. iii. and iv.. 1874-1875); Berte 
aus grans pies, cd. A. Scheler (Brussels, 1874) ; Charlemagne, by 
Girard d‘ Amiens, detailed analysis in Paris, Hist. PoH. (Appendix 
iv.) ; Couronnement l.aovs, ed. E. Langlois (Le Puy, 1888) ; Ddsier 
(Dcsiderius or Didier), lost .songs of the wars of Lombardy, some 
fragments of which are preserved in Ogier le Danois ; Destruction de 
Rome, ed. G. Grdber in Romania (1873) ; A. Thomas, Ncnwellcs 
rctherthvs sur “ I'enlrh de Spngne,” in Bibl. dcs Holes frangaises de 
Rome (Paris, 1882) ; Eierahras, ed. A. Krober and G. Servois (Paris, 
1860) in Anciens poHes de la France, and Provencal text. ed. 1 . Bekker 
(Berlin, i82<>) ; Calien, ed. E. Stengel and K. Pfeil (Marburg, 1890) ; 
Gnvdon, ed. F. Guessard and S. Luce {Anciens potties .... 1862); 
Gtii de Bourgogne, ed. F. Guessard and H. Michelant (same series, 
1859): Mamet (fragments only extant), ed. G. l‘aris, in Romania 
(^875) ; Otincl, ed. Guessard and Michelant {Anciens podtes, i85<>). 
and ^fr Otuel, e<l. S. J. Herrtage {E.E.T.S., 1880) ; Prise de Pani- 
pelitne (ed. A. Mussalia, Vienna, 1864) ; for the Carolingian romances 
relating to Kulaiid, see Roi.and ; Les Saisnes, ed. I', .^iiclu‘l (1839) ; 
The Sege of Mclaine, introductory to Otmel, preserved in English 
only (ed. F.E.T.S., 1880) ; Simon de Pouille, analysis in £pop. fr. 
(in' pp. 346 sq.) ; Voyage de C. d jHusalem, ed. E. Koschwitz 
(Heilbronn, 1879). For the chronicle of the P.seudo-Tiirpin, see an 
ediliun by Castets (Pari.s, 1881) for the “ Society des langues 
romanes,'* and the dissertation by G. Paris. De Pseudo-7'w pino 
(Paris, 1865). The Spanish versions of Carolingian legends are 
studied by AlilA y Fontanals in De la poesia heroico-popular castellana 
(Barcelona, 1874). (M. Br.) 

CHARLEMAGNE, JEAN ARMAND (i753-'i838). French 
dramatic author, was born at Bourget (Seine) on the 30th of 
November 1753. Originally intended for the church, he turned 
first to being a lawyer’s clerk and then a soldier. He served in 
the American War of Independence, and on returning to France 
(1783) began to employ his pen on economic subjects, and later 
in writing for the stage. He became the author of a large number 
of plays, poems and romances, among which may be mentioned 
the comedies M. de Crac d Paris (i793)> Souper des JacMns 
( 1 795) and VAgioieur ( 1 796)^ and Obsentations de quelques patriotes 
sur la necessiie de cofisemer les monuments de la litter alure et des 
arts (1794), an essay written in collaboration with M.M. Chardin 
and Renouard, which induced the Convention to protect books 
adorned with the coats of arms of their former owners and other 
treasures from destruction at the hands of the revolutionists. 
He died in Paris on the 6th of March 1838. 

CHARLEMONT, JAMBS CAULFEILD, ist Earl of (1728- 
1799), Irish statesman, son of the 3rd viscount Charlemont, was 
born in Dublin on the i8th of August 1728, and succeeded his 
father as 4th viscount in 1 7 34. The title of Charlemont descended 
from Sir Toby Caulfeild (1565-1627) of Oxfordshire, ^kigland, 
who wa.s given lands in Ireland, and created Baron Charlemont 
(the name of a fort on the Blackwater), for his services to King 
]ames I. in 1620, and the ist viscount was the 5th baron (d. 1671), 
who was advanced by Charles II. I^rd Charlemont is historically 
interesting for his political connexion with Flood and Grattan ; 


he was a cultivated man with literAy and artistic tastes, and both 
in Dublin and in London his amiable character gave him con- 
siderable social influence. For various early services in Ireland 
he was made an earl in 1763, but he disregarded court favours and 
cordially joined Grattan in 1780 in the assertion of Irish inde- 
pendence. He was president of the volunteer convention in 
Dublin in November 1783, having taken from the first a leading 
part in the embodiment of the volunteers ; and he was a strong 
oppionent of the proposals for the Union. He died on the 4th of 
August 1799 ; his eldest son, who succeeded him, being subse- 
quently (1837) created an English baron. 

Hi'S Life, by F. Hardy, appeared in 1810. 

CHARLEROI {Carolus Rex), a town in the province of Hainaut, 
Belgium. Pop. (1904) 26,528. It was founded in 1666 on the 
site of a village called Charnoy by the Spanish governor Roderigo 
and named after liis sovereign Charles II. of Spain. Charleroi 
is the centre of the iron industry of Belgium. It is connected by 
a canal with Brussels, and from its position on the Sambre enjoy.s 
facilities of communication by water with France as well as 
Belgium. It was ceded soon after its foundation to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Vauban fortified it. During 
the French occupation the town was considerably extended, and 
the fortifications were made so strong that Charleroi twice 
successfully resi.stcd the strenuous attacks of William of Orange. 
In 1794 Charleroi again fell into the hands of the French, and on 
this occasion instead of fortifying they dismantled it. In 1816 
Charleroi was refortified under Wellington’s direction, and it was 
finally dismantled in 1859. Some portions of the old ramparts 
are left near the railway station. There is an archaeological 
museum with a miscellaneous collection of Roman and Frank 
antiquities. 

CHARLEROI, a borough of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, near the S.W. corner of the 
state, about 20 m. S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1900) 5930, of whom 
1749 were foreign-born. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
railway. The surrounding country has good farming land and 
large coal mines. In 1905 the borough ranked fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the manufacture of glass (plate- 
glass, lamp chimneys and bottles), its product (valued at 
$1,841,308) being 2*3 % of that of the whole country. Charleroi 
was settled in 1890 and was^^qprporated in 1891. 

CHARLES (Fr. CharUs,^^^l^paiSkt^jCfirlo 5 , Ital. Carlo, Ger. 
Karl ; derived from O.H.G. Charal, qized as Carolus, meaning 
originally “ man ” : cf. Mod. Ger, Kerl, ‘fj^ow,” A.S. cgorl, Mod. 
Eng, ** churl ”), a masculine proper name. It has been borne by 
many European princes, notices of the more important of whom 
are given below in the following order ; (1) Roman mperors, (2) 
kings of England, (3) other kings in the alphabetical cqjler of their 
states, (4) other reigning princes in the same order, (5) non- 
reigning princes. Those princes who are known by a name in 
addition to Charles (Charles Albert, &c.) will be found after the 
private individuals bearing Charles as a surname. 

CHARLES 11.^ called The Bald (823-877), Roman emperor 
and king of the West Franks, was the son of the emperor Louis 
the Pious and of his second wife Judith and was born in 823. 
The attempts made by his father to assign him a kingdom, first 
Alamannia (829), then the counpy between the Meuse and the 
Pyrenees (839), at the expense of his half-brothers Lothair and Louis 
led to a rising on the part of these two (see Louis L, the Pious). 
The death of the emperor in 840 was the signal for the outbreak 
of war between his sons. Charles allied himself with his brother 
Louis the German to resist the pretensions of the emperor Lothair, 
and the two allies conquered him in the bloody victory of Fontenoy- 
en-Puisaye (25 J une 841). In the following year, the two brothers 
confirmed their alliance by the celebrated oaths of Strassburg, 
made by Charles in the Teutonic language spoken by the subjects 
of Louis, and by Louis in the Romance tongue of Charles’s 
subjects. The war was brought to an end by the trwty of 
Verdun (August 843), which gave to Charles the Bald the kingdom 
of the western Franks, which practically corresponded with ^hat 

^ For Charles I.. Roman emperor, see Charlsmaukb ; cf. niider 
Charles 1. of France below. 
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is now France, as far as the fceuse, the Saone and the Rhone, 
with the addition of the Spanish March as far as the Ebro, ^'he 
first years of his reign up to the death of l..othair J. (855) were 
comparatively peaceful, and during them was continued the 
system of “confratemal government” of the sons of Louis the 
Pious, who had various meetings with one another, at Coblenz 
(848), at Meersen (851), and at Attigny (854). In 858 Loui.s the 
Gennan, summoned by the disaffected nobles, invaded the king- 
dom of Giarles, who fled to Burgundy, and was only saved by 
the help of the bishop.s, and by the fidelity of the family of the 
Welfs, who were related to Judith. In 860 he in his turn tried to 
seize the kingdom of his nephew, Charles of Provence, but met 
with a repulse. On the death of Lothair II. in 869 he tried to 
seize hi.s dominions, but by the treaty of Mersen (870) was com- 
pelled to share them with T.ouis the German. Besides this, 
Charles had to struggle against the incessant rebellion.^ in Aqui- 
taine, against the Bretons, whose revolt was led by their chief 
Nomeno6 and J^rispo^, and who inflicted on the king the defeats 
of Ballon (845) and Juvardeil (851), and especially against the 
Normans, who devastated the country in the north of Gaul, the 
valleys of the Seine and Loire, and even up to the borders of 
Aquitaine. C'harles was several times compelled to purcha.se 
their retreat at a heavy price. He ha.s been accused of being 
incapable of re.sisling them, but we must take into account the 
unwillingness of the nobles, who continually refused to join the 
royal army ; moreover, the Fninki.sh army does not seem to have 
been sufficiently accustomed to war to make any headway against 
the pirates. At any rate, Charles led various expeditions against 
the invaders, and tried to put a barrier in their way by having 
fortified bridges built over all the rivers. In 875, after the death 
■of the emperor Louis II., Charles the Bald, supported by Pope 
John VIII,, descended into Italy, receiving the royal crown at 
Pavia and the imperial crown at Rome (2gth December). But 
Louis the German, who was also a ctindidate for the succession of 
Louis IL, revenged himself for Charles's .success by invading and 
devastating his dominions. Charles was recalled to Gaul, and 
after the death of Louis the German (28th August 876), in his 
turn made an attempt to seize his kingdom, but at Andemach 
met with a shameful defeat (8th Octol*)er 876). In the meantime, 
John VIII., who was menaced by the Saracens, was continually 
urging him to come to Italy, and Charles, after having taken at 
Quierzy the necessary measures for safeguarding the government 
of his dominions in his absence, again crossed the Alps, but 
this expedition had been received with small enthusiasm by the 
nobles, and even by Boso, Charleses brother-in-law, who had been 
entrusted by him with the government of Lombardy, and they 
refused to come with their men to join the imperial army. At 
the same time Carloman, son of Louis the German, entered 
northern Italy. Charles, ill and in great distress, started on his 
way back to Gaul, and died while crossing the pass of the Mont 
Cenis on the 5th or 6th of October 877. He was succeeded by his 
son Louis the Stammerer, the child of Ermentrude, daughter of a 
count of Orleans, whom he had married in 842, and who had died in 
869. In 870 he had married Richilde, who was descended from a 
noble family of Lorraine, but none of the children whom he had by 
her played a part of any importance. Charles seems to have been 
a prince of education and letters, a friend of the church, and 
conscious of the support he could find in the episcopate against 
his unruly nobles, for he chose his councillors for preference 
from among the higher clergy, as in the case of Guenelon of Sens, 
who betrayed him, or of Hincmar of Reims. But his character 
and his reign have been judged very variously. The general 
tendency seems to have been to accept too easily the accounts 
of the chroniclers of the east Frankish kingdom, which are 
favourable to Louis the German, aiiri to accuse Qiarles of 
cowardice and bad faith. He seems on the contrary not to have 
lacked activity or decision. 

AiTTMoaiTiES. — 1'he most important authority for the history 
of Charles's reign n represented by the Aunale$ BeftiniiLni, which 
wens the work of Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, up fo SOi. then up 
to 882 of the cerebrated Hincmar, archbishop of Reims. This 
prince’^ ehartete are to be found published in the collections of tin* 
Acadimie 4 fS Inscriptions, by M. M. Prou. The most domptete 


history of the reign is found in E. Diimmler, GeschichtB des <*s/- 
fr&nkischen Reiches (3 vols . Leipzig, i«87-i888). See also J. Cal- 
mette, / a Ih'plomatifl earolingte^ttte dtt iraitd de Verdun d la ntort dt 
Charles le Chaitve (Paris, T901), and F. Lot. ^^Une du r^gne de 

Chark*.s le Chunve," in I.e Moyen-Age (1902), pp. 303*438, 

CHARLES III., THE Fat ’ (8:32-888), Roman emperor and king 
of the West Franks, was the youngest of the three sons of Louis 
the German, and received from hw father the kingdom of Swabia 
(Alamannia). After the death of his two brothers in succession, 
Carloman (881) and Louis the Young (882), he inherited the whole 
of his father's dominions. In 880 he had helped his two cousins 
in the west Frankish realm, I^uis HI. and Carloman, in their 
struggle with the usurper Boso of Provence, but abandoned 
them during the campaign in order to be crowned emperor at 
Rome 1 ^ Pope John VTIl. (February 881). On his return he led 
an expedition against the Norsemen of Friesland, who were 
entrenched in their camp at Elsloo, but instead of engaging with 
them he preferred to make terms and paid them tribute. In 884 the 
death of Carloman brought into his possession the west Frankish 
realm, and in 8S5 he got rid of his rival Hugh of Alsace, an 
illegitimate son of Lothair IT., taking him prisoner by treachery 
and putting out his eyes. However, in spite of his six expedition.^ 
into Italy, he did not succeed in pacifying the country, nor in 
delivering it from the Saracens. He was equally unfortunate in 
Gaul and in Germany against the Norsemen, who in 886-887 
besieged Paris. The emperor appeared before the city with a 
kirge army (Octolxir 886), but contented himself by treating with 
them, buying the retreat of the in\'a(kTS at the price of a heavy 
ransom, and his permission for them to ravage Burgundy without 
h is interfering. On his return t o Alamannia, however, the general 
discontent showed itself openly and a conspiracy was formed 
against him. He was first forced to dismiss his favourite, the 
chancellor Liutward, bishop of Vercelli. 1 Tje dissolution of his 
marriage with the pious empress Richarde, in spite of her inno- 
cence as proved by the judicial examination, alienated his nobles 
still more from him. We was deposed by an assembly which met 
at Frankfort or at Tribur (November 887), and died in poverty 
at Ncidincen on the Danube (18th Januai^ 888), 

St-e E. DiinunlcT, Geschichte des ostfrdnhischen Reiohes, vol, iii. 
(Leipzig, 1888). 

CHARLES IV. (1316-1378), Roman emperor and king of 
Bohemia, was the eldest son of John of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia, and Elizabeth, sister of Wenceslas III., the last 
Bohemian king of the Premyslides dynasty. He was born at 
Prague on the 14th of May 1316, and in 1323 went to the court 
of his uneJe, Charles IV., king of France, and exchanged his 
baptismal name of Wenceslas for that of Charles. He remained 
for seven years in France, where he was well educated and learnt 
five languages ; and there he married Blanche, sister of King 
Philip VI., the successor of Charles IV. In 1331 he gained some 
experience of warfare in Italy with his father ; and on his return 
to Bohemia in 1333 he was made margrave of Moravia. Three 
years later he undertook the government of Tirol on behalf of his 
brother John Henry, and was soon actively concerned in a 
stniggle for the possession of this county. In consequence of an 
alliance between his father and Pope Clement VI., the relentless 
enemy of the emperor Louis IV., Charles was chosen German king 
in opposition to Louis by some of the princes at Rense on the 
nth of July 1346. As he had previously promised to be sub-* 
servient to Clement he made extensive concessions to the pope 
in 1347. Confirming the papacy in the possession of wide 
territories, he promised to annul the acts of Louis against 
C lement, to take no part in Italian affairs, and to defend and 
protect the church. Meanwhile he had accompanied his father 
into France and had taken part in the battle of Cre^y in August 
1346, when John was killed and Charles escaped wounded from 
the field. As king of Bohemia he returned to Germany, and 
after being crowned Carman king at Bonn on the 16th of 
November 1:^6, prepared to attack Louis. Hostilities were 
interrupted by the death of the emperor in October 1347, and 
Gunther, count of Schwarzborg, who was chosen king by the 

* Thi.s surname has only been applied to (Varies since the 13th 
century. 
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partisans of Louis, soon abandiotted the struggle, Charles, 
having made good use of the difficulties of his opponents, was 
recrowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 25th of July 1349, and was 
soon the undisputed ruler of Germaasy. Gifts or promises had 
won the support of the Rhenish and Swabian towns ; % marriage 
alliance secured the friendship of the Habsburgs ; and thatof 
Rudolph II., count palatine of the Rhine, was obtained when 
Charles, who had become a widower in 1548, married his daughter 
Anna. 

In 1350 tlie king was visited at Prague by Coladi Rienzi, who 
urged him to go to Italy, where the poet Petrarch and the 
citizens of Florence also implored his presence. Turning a deaf 
ear to these entreaties, Charles kept Rienzi in prison for a year, 
and then handed him as a prisoner to Clement at Avignon, 
Four years later, however, he crossed the Alps without an army, 
received the Lombard crown at Milan on the 6th of January 
i355» was crowned emperor at Rome by a cardinal on the 
5th of April in the same year. His sole object appears to have 
been to obtain tlie imperial crown in peace, and in iiccordancc 
with a promise previously mode to Pope Clement he only remained 
in the city for a few hours, in spite of the expressed wishes of the 
Romans. Having virtually abandoned all the imperial rights 
in Italy, the emperor recrossed the Alps, pursued by the scornful 
words of Petrarch hut laden with considerable wealth. On his 
return C'harlcs was occupied with the administration of G^many, 
then just recovering from the Black Death, and in 1356 he 
promulgated the Gf)lderi Bull (^.».) to regulate the election of 
the king. Having given Moravia to one brother, John Henr>^, 
and erected the county of Luxemburg into a duchy for another, 
Wenccslas, he was unremitting in his eiforts to secure other 
territories as compensation and to strengthen the Bohemian 
monarch>' . To this end he purchased part of the upper Palatinate 
of the Rhine in 1353, if' ^367 annexed Lower Lusatia to 
Bohemia and bought numerous estates in various part.s of 
Germany. On the death in 1363 of Meinhard, duke of Upper 
Bavaria and count of Tirol, Upper Bavaria was claimed by the 
sons of the emperor lx)uis IV., and Tirol by Rudolph IV., duke 
of Austria. Both claims were admitted by Charles on the 
understanding that if these families died out both territories 
should pass to the house of Luxemburg. About the same time 
he was promised the succession to the margraviate of Branden- 
burg, which he actually obtained for his son Wenceslas in 1373. 
He also gained a considerable portion of Silesian territwy, 
partly by inheritance through his third wife, Anna, daughter of 
Henry II., duke of Schwerdnitz. In 1365 Charles visited Pope 
Urban V. at Avignon and undertook to escort him to Rome ; 
and on the same occasion was crowned king of Burgundy, or 
Arles, at Arles on the 4th of June 1365, 

His second journey to Italy took place in 1368, when he had 
a meeting with Urban at Viterbo, was besieged in his palace at 
Siena, and left the country before the end of the year 1369. 
During his later years the empwor took little part in German 
affairs beyond securing the clec?tiort of his son Wenceslas as king 
(<f the Romans in 1376, and negotiating a peace betwe^ the 
Swabian league and some nobles in 1378. After dividing his 
lands between his three sons, he died on the 29th of November 
1 378 at Prague, where he was buried, and where a statue W'as 
erected to his memory in 1848. 

Charles, who according to the emperor Maximilian I. was 
the step-father of the Empire, but the father of Bohemia, brought 
the latter country to a high state of prosperity. He reforn^ 
the finances, caused roads to be made, provided for greater 
security to life atnd property, and inti^Uced or encouraged 
various forms of industry. In 1348 he founded the university 
of Prague, and afterwards maide this city the seat of ati arch- 
bi^op, and beautified it by the erection of sevenal fine buildings. 
He was an accomplished diplomatist, posMsed a penetrating 
intellect, and was capable of much trickery in order to gain h» 
ends. ^ refusing to become entangled in Italian tnoubles and 
eonfituAg himself to Bohemia; he proved that he preferred the 
substance of powe# to its shadow'^ Apparently the most plraint 
of tnen, he had in reality gfreot ^rsietence of charactef, and if 


foiled in one set of plans readily turned round and reached his 
go^ by a totally different path. He was superstitious said peacc^ 
loving, had few personal wants, and is described as a rounds 
shouldered man of medium height, with black hair and beard, 
and sallow cheeks. 

His autobiography, the “ Vita Caroli IV.," which deab with events 
down to the ysatr 1946, and varrious other documents relating to his 
life and times, arc publisited in the Pontes rerum Germanicarum^ 
Band 1 ., edited by J. P. BOfrmer (Leipzig, t8ft5). For other docti- 
nufOts relating to the time see PHe Ref>esien des Kdiserrsiohi witer 
Kaiser Karl IV,, edited by J. F. Bohmer and A. Huber (Innsbruck, 
188^; A eta Karoli IV, imperutoris inediia (Innsbruck, i8yi) ; 
E. vVenmsky, Pxcerpta ex re^stris dementis VI. et Innocentti VI, 
(Innsbruck, 1885). See also E. Werunsky, Geschichte Kaiser Karls 
TV. and ^ seiner Zeit (Innsbrtfck, 1880-1892); H. Friedjung, 
Kaiser Karl IV. und sein Antheil am geishgen Leben seifter Zeit 
f Vienna, 187b) ; A. Gottlob. Karls IV. private und politische Desie* 
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CHARLES V. (1500-1558), Roman emperor and (as Charlbs L) 
king of Spain, was born at Ghent on the 24th of February 1 500. 
His parents were Philip of Burgundy and Joanna, third child 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Philip died in 1506, and Charles 
succeeded to his Nethcrland possessions and the county of 
Burgundy (Franche Comt6). His grandfather, the emperor 
Maximilian, as regent, appointed his daughter Margaret vice- 
regent, and under her strenuous guardianship Charles lived in 
the Netherlands until the estates declared him of age in 1515. 
In Castile, Ferdinand, king of Aragon, acted as regent for his 
daughter Joanna, whose intellect was already ckni<£d. On the 
23*‘<^ ^ January 1516 Ferdinand died. Charles’s visit to Spam 
was delayed until the autumn of 1517, and only in 1518 was he 
formally recognized as king conjointly with his mother, firstly 
by the cones of Castile, and then hy those of Aragon. Joanna 
lived to the very eve of her son’s abdication, so that he was only 
for some months technically sole king of Spain. During this 
Spanish visit Maximilian died, and Charles succeeded to the 
inheriuxnce of the Habsburgs, to which was shortly added the 
duchy of WiirttembeTg. Maximilian had also intended that he 
should succeed as emperor. In spite of the formidable rivalry of 
Francis 1 . and the opposition of Pope Leo X., pecuniary corrup- 
tion and national feeling combined to secure his election in 1519. 
Charles hurriedly left Spain, and after a visit to Henry VIII. 
and his aunt Catherine, was crowned at Aix on the fl3rd of 
October 1520. 

The difficulty of Charles’s reign consists in the complexity of 
interc.sts caused by the unnatural aggregate of distinct territories 
and races. The crown of Cast^ brought with it the two recently 
concpjcred kingdoms of Navarre and Granada, together with 
the new colonies in America and scattered possessfons in northern 
Africa. That of Aragon comprised the three distinct states of 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia, and in addition the kingdoms 
of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, each with a separate character 
and constitution of its own. No less than eight independent 
cortes or parliaments existed in this Spanish-Itidian group, 
adding greatly to the intricacy of government. In the Nether-^ 
land provinces again the tie was almost purely personal ; there 
existed only the rudiments of a central administration wid a 
common representative system, while the county of Burgundy 
had a histciy apart. Much the some was true of ^ Habdbup^ 
group of states, but Charles soon freed himself from direct 
respon.sihility for their government by making them over, 
together with Wttrttemberg, ter his brother Ferdhiand. 
Empire entailed serkms liabilitSes on its ruler without fnmiishmg’ 
any reliable assets : only through the cumbrous machiftiry of 
the diet cotdd Charles’ tap the mHfiaiy and llnancia! desourees 6f 
Germany. His ptulbtem here was complicated by the gtbwth of 
LutheradbuM, WhiOh he had to face at his very fimt ffiet in 1521.^ 
tn addition to such administrative <Sffieufti^ Qiaries* 
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inherited a quarrel with France, to which the rivalry of Francis I. 
for the Empire gave a personal character. Almost equally 
formidable was the advance of Sultan Suliman up the Danube, 
and the union of the Turkish naval power with that of the 
Barbary States of northern Africa. Against Lutheran Germany 
the Catholic emperor might hope to rely upon the pope, and 
against France on England. But the attitude of the popes was 
almost uniformly disagreeable, while from Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Charles met with more unpleasantness than favour. 

The difficulty of Charles himself is also that of the historian 
and reader of his reign. It is probably more instructive to treat 
it according to the emperor’s several problems than in strict 
chronological order. Vet an attempt to distinguish the several 
periods of his career may serve as a useful introduction. The two 
best dividing lines are, perhaps, the coronation as emperor at 
Bologna in 1530, and the peace of Cr^py in 1544. Until his visit 
to Italy (1529) Charles remained in the background of the 
F.uropean stage, except for his momentous meeting with Luther 
at the diet of Worms (1521). This meeting in itself forms a 
subdivision. Previously to this, during his nominal rule in the 
Netherlands, his visit to Spain, and his candidature for the 
Empire, ho seemed, as it was said, spell-bound under the ferule 
of his minister Chi^Tes. Almost e^'er^’ report represented him 
as colourless, reserved and weak. His dependence on his Flemish 
counsellors provoked the rising in ( astile, the feebleness of his 
government the social war in Arag(.)n. The religious question 
first gave him a living interest, and at this moment Chi^vres died. 
Aleander, the papal nuncio at V\'orms, now recognized that public 
opinion had been wrong in its estimate of Charles. Never again 
was he under tutelage. The necessity, however, of residence in 
Spain prevented his taking a personal part in the great fight with 
P'rancis 1 . for Italy. He could claim no credit for the capture of 
his rival at Pavia. When his army sacked Rome and held Pof)e 
Clement VIL prisoner, he could not have known where this 
army was. And when later the French overran Naples, and 
all but deprived him of his hold on Italy, he had to instruct his 
generals that they must shift for them.selves, 'I’he world had 
become afraid of him, but knew little of his character. In the 
second main division of his career Charles changed all this. 
No monarch until Napoleon was so widely seen in Europe and in 
Africa. Complexity of problems is the characteristic of this 
period. At the head of his army Charles forced the Turks back- 
wards down the Danube (1532). He personally conquered Tunis 
(1535), and was only prevented by “ act of Ciod ” from winning 
Algiers (1541). The invasion of Provence in 1536 was headed by 
the emperor. In person he crushed the rebellion of Ghent (1540)- 
In his last war with Francis (i 542-44) he journeyed from Spain to 
the Netherlands, brought the rebellious duke of Clevcs to his 
knees, and was within easy reach of Paris when he made the peace 
of Crepy (1544). In Germany, meanwhile, from the diet of Aug.s- 
burg (1530) onwards, he bad presided at the diets or conferences, 
which, as he hoped, would effect the reunion of the church. 

Peace with France and the Turk and a short spell of friendliness 
with Pope Paul 111 . enabled Charles at last to devote his whole 
energies to the healing of religious schism. Conciliation proving 
impossible, he led the army which received the submission of the 
Lutheran states, and then capturt‘d the elector of Saxony at 
Miihlberg, after which the other leader, Philip of Hesse, capitu- 
lated. The Armed Diet of 1548 was the high-water mark of 
Charles’s power. Here, in defiance of the pope, he published the 
Interim which was meant to reconcile the Lutherans with the 
church, and the so-called Reform which was to amend its abuses. 
During the next four years, owing to ill-health and loss of insight, 
his power was ebbing. In 1552 he was flying over the Brenner 
from Maurice of Saxony, a princeling whose fortunes he had 
made. Once again the old complications had arisen. His old 
enemy’s son, Henry II., had attacked him indirectly in Piedmont 
and Parma, and then directly in Germany in alliance with 
Maurice. Once more the Turk, was moving; in the Danube and 
in the western Mediterranean. The humiliation of his flight 
gave Chiarles new spirit, and he once more led an army through 
Germany against the French, only to be checked by the duke of 


Guise’s defence of Metz. Henceforth the waves of his fortune 
plashed to and fro until his abdication without much ostensible 
loss or gain. 

Charles had abundance of good sense, but little creative genius, 
and he ^as by nature conservative. Consequently he never 
sought to impose any new or common principles of administra- 
tion on his several states. He took them as he found them, and 
at most, as in the Netherlands, improved upon what he found. 
So also in dealing with rival powers his policy may be called 
opportunist. He was indeed accu.sed hy his enemies of emulating 
Charlemagne, of aiming at universal empire. Historians have 
frequently repeated this charge. Charles himself in later life 
laughingly denied the imputation, and facts are in favour of his 
denial. When Francis I. was in his power he made no attempt to 
dismember France, in spite of his pledges to his allies Henry \' 1 T 1 . 
and the duke of Bourbon. He did, indeed, demand the duch)- 
of Burgundy, because he heliev<?d this to have been unrighteously 
stolen by Louis XI. from his grandmother when a helpless girl. 
The claim was not pressed, and at the height of his fortunes in 
) 548 he advised his son never to surrender it, but also never to 
make it a cause of war. When ('lement VH. w'as his prisoner, he 
w'as vehemently urged to overthrow the temporal powTr, to 
restore imperial dominion in Italy, at least to make the papiu y 
harmless for the future. In reply he restored his enemy to tie 
whole of his dominions, e\'en reimposing him by force on the 
Florentine republic. To the end of hi.s life his conscience wtis 
sen.sitive as to Ferdinand's expulsion of the house of from 

Spanish Navarre, though this was essential to the safely of Spain. 
Though always at war he was essentially a lover of peace, and all 
his wars were virtually defensive. “ Not greedy of territory," 
wrote Marcantonio C ontarini in 1536, “ but most greedy of peace 
and quiet." For peace he made sacrifices which angered his hot- 
headed brother Ferdinand. He would not aid in expelling the 
sultan’s puppet Zapolya from Ferdinand’s kingdom oJ Hungary, 
and he suffered the restoration of tlie ruflianly duke of ^^'u^ttem- 
berg, to the grave prejudice of German Catholicism. In spite of 
his protests, Henry VUI, with impunity ill-treated his aunt 
Catherine, and the feeble government of Edward VI. bullied his 
cousin Mar>', who had been his fiancee. No serious efforts were 
made to restore his brother-in-law, Christian II., to the throne of 
Denmark, and he advised his son Philip to make friends whlh the 
usuri)er. After the defeat of the Lutheran powers in 1547 he did 
not gain a palm’s breadth of territor>' for himself. He re.sisted 
Ferdinand’s claim for Wiirttemberg, which the duke bad deserved 
to forfeit ; he disliked his acceptance of the volunUr>' surrender 
of the city of Constance ; he would not have it said that he had 
gone to war for the benefit of the house of Habsburg. 

On the other hand, Charles V.’s policy was not merely negative. 
He enlarged upon the old Hal)sburg practice of marriage as a 
means of alliance of influence. Previou.sly to his election as 
emperor, his sister Isabella was married to Christian 11 . of 
Denmark, and the marriages of Mary and Ferdinand with the 
king of Hungary and his sister had been arranged. Before he w as 
twenty Charles himself had been engaged some ten times with a 
view to political combinations. Naturally, therefore, he regarded 
his near relations as diplomatic assets. The federative system 
was equally familiar; Germany, the Netherlands, and even Spain, 
were in a measure federations. Combining these two principles, he 
would within his more immediate spheres of influence strengthen 
existing federations by intermarriage, while he hoped that the 
same means would convert the jam^ powers of Europe into a 
happy family. He made it a condition of the treaty of Madrid 
(1526) that Francis I. should marry his sister Eleanor, Manuel of 
Portugal’s widow, in the hope, not that she would be an ally or a 
spy within the enemy’s camp, but an instrument of peace. His 
son’s marriage with Mary Tudor would not only salve the rubs 
with England, but give such absolute security to the Netherland.s 
that France ‘would shrink from war. The personal union of all 
the Iberian kingdoms under a single ruler had long been an aim of 
Spanish statecraft. So Charles had married his sister Eleanor, 
much against her will, to the old king Manuel, and then his sister 
Catherine to his successor. The empress was a Portuguese 
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infanta^ and Philip’s first wife was another. It is thus small power in Germany. This scheme^irritated Ferdinand and his 
wonder that, within a quarter of a century of Charles’s death, popular and ambitious son at the critical moinent when it was 
Philip became king of Portugal. essential that the Habsburgs should hold together against 

In the wars with Francis I. Italy was the stake. In spite of his princely malcontents. Philip was imprudently introduced to 
success Charles for long made no direct conquests. He would Germany, which had also just received a foretaste of the un- 
convert the peninsula into a federation mainly matrimonial. pleasEmt characteristics of Spanish troops. Yet the person rather 
Savoy, the important buffer state, was detached from France by than the policy was, perhaps, at fault. It was natural that the 
the marriage of the somewhat feeble duke to Charles’s capable quasi-hereditary succession should revert .to the elder line, 
and devoted sister-in-law, Beatrice of Portugal. Milan, con- France proved her recuperative power by the occupation of 
quered from France, was granted to Francesco Sforza, heir Savoy and of Metz, Toul and Verdun, the militap^ keys of 
of the old dynasty, and even after his treason was restored to Lorraine. The separation of the Empire and Spain left two 
him. In the vain hope of offspring Charles sacrificed his niece, weakened powers not always at accord, and neither of them 
Christina of Denmark, to the valetudinarian duke. In the long permanently able to cope on equal terms with France. Never- 
negotiations for a Habsburg-Valois dynasty which follow’ed theless, this scheme did contribute in no small measure to the 
Francesco’s death, Charles was prolmbly sincere. He insi.stcd failure of Charles in Germany. The main cause was, of course, 
that his daughter or niece should marry the third rather than the the religious schism, but his treatment of this requires separate 
second son of Francis I., in order, apart from other reasons, to consideration. 

run less risk of the duchy falling under French dominion. The The characteristics of Charles’s government, its mingled 
final investiture of Philip was forced upon him, and does not conservatism and adaptability, are best seen in Spain and the 
represent his saner policy. The Medici of Florence, the Gonzaga Netherlands, with which he was in closer personal contact than 
of Mantua, the papal house of Farnese, were all attached by with Italy and Germany. In Spain, when once he knew the 
Habsburg marriages. The republics of Genoa and Siena were country, he never repeated the mistakes which on his first visit 
drawn into the circle through the agency of their chief noble caused the rising of the communes. The cortes of Castile were 
families, the Doria and Piccolomini ; while Charles behaved regularly summoned, and though he would allow no encroach- 
with scrupulous moderation towards Venice in spite of her active ment on the crown’s prerogatives, he was equally scrupulous 
hostility before and after the League of Cognac. Occasional in respecting their constitutional rights. They became, perhaps, 
acts of violence there were, such as the participation in the during the reign slightly more dependent on the crown. This 
murder of Pierluigi Farnese, and the measures which provoked has been ascribed to the system of gratuities which in later reigns 
the rebellion of Siena. 'Lhese were due to the difficulty of became a scandal, but was not introduced by Charles, and as 
controlling the imperial agents from a distance, and in part to yet amounted to little more than the payment of members' 
the faults of the victim prince and republic. On the whole, the expenses. Indirectly, crown influence increased owing to the 
loose federation of viccroyalties and principalities harmonized greater control which had gradually been exercised over the 
with Itiilian interests and traditions. The alternative was not composition of the municipal councils, which often returned the 
Italian independence, but French domination. At any rate, deputies for the cortes. Charles was throughout nervous as to 
Charles’s structure was so durable that the French met with no the power and wealth of the greater nobles. They rather than 
real success in Italy until the i8th century. the crown had conquered the communes, and in the past they 

Germany offered a fine field for a creative intellect, since the rather than the towns had been the enemies of monarchy. He 
evils of her disintegration stood confessed. On the other hand, earnestly warned his son against giving them administrative 
princes and towns were so jealous of an increase of central power, especially the duke of Alva, who in spite of his sancti- 
aiithority that Charles, at least until his victory over the League monious and humble bearing cherished the highest ambitions : 
of .Schmalkalden, had little effective power. Owing to his wars in foreign affairs and war he might be freely used, for he was 
with French and Turks he was rarely in Germany, and his visits Spain’s best soldier. In the cortes of j 538 Charles came into 
were very short. His problem was infinitely complicated by the collision with the nobles as a class. They usually attended only 
union of Lutheranism and princely independence. He fell back on ceremonial occasions, since they were exempted from direct 
on the old policy of Maximilian, and strove to create a party by taxation, which was the main function of the cortes. Now, 
personal alliances and intermarriage. In this he met with some however, they were summoned, because Charles was bent upon 
success. The friendship of the electors of Brandenburg, whether a scheme of indirect taxation which would have affected all 
Catholic or Protestant, was unbroken. In the war of Schmal- classes. They offered an uncompromi!5ing opposition, and Charles 
kalden half the Protestant princes were on Charles’s side or somewhat angrily dismissed them, nor did he ever summon 
friendly neutrals. At the critical moment which preceded this, them again. The peculiar Spanish system of departmental 
the lately rebellious duke of Cleves and the heir of Bavaria councils was further developed, so that it may be said that the 
were secured through the agency of two of Ferdinand’s invaluable bureaucratic element was lightly increasing just as the parlia- 
daughters. The relations, indeed, between the two old enemies, mentary element was on the wane. The evils of this tendency 
Austria and Bavaria, were permanently improved. The elector were as yet scarcely apparent owing to Charles’s persoi^ inter- 
palatine, whose love affairs with his sister Eleanor Charles as a vention in all departments. The councils presented their rep)orte 
lK)y had roughly broken, received in compensation a Danish through the minister chiefly concerned ; Charles heard their 
niece. Her sister, widow of Francesco Sforza, was utilized to advice, and formed his own conclusions. He impressed upon 
gain a hold upon the French dynasty which ruled Lorraine. Philip that he should never become the servant of his ministers : 
More than once there were proposals for winning the hostile let him hear them all but decide himself. Naturally enough, he 
house of Saxony by matrimonial means. After his victory over was well served by his ministers, whom he very rarely changed, 
the League of Schmalkalden, Charles perhaps had really a chance After the death of the Piedmontese Gattinara he relied mainly on 
of making the imperial power a reality. But he lacked either Nicolas Perrenot de Granvella for Netherland and German 
courage or imagination, contenting himself with proposals for affairs, and on Francisco de los Cobos for Spanish, while the 
voluntary association on the lines of the defunct Swabian younger Granvella was being trained. From 1520 to 1555 these 
League, and dropping even these when public opinion was against were the only ministers of high importance. Above all, Charles 
them. Now, too, he made his great mistake in attempting to never had a court favourite, and the only women who exercised 
foist Philip upon the Empire as Ferdinand’s successor. Gossip any influence were his natural advisers, his wife, his aunt Margaret 
reported that Ferdinand himself was to be set aside, and careless and his sister Mary. In all these ladies he was peculiarly fortu- 
historians have given currency to this. Such an idea was im- nate. Charles was never quite popular in Spain, but the empress 
possible. Charles wished Philip to succeed Ferdinand, while he whom he married at his people’s request was much beloved, 
ultimately conceded that Ferdinand’s son Maximilian should Complaints were made of his absenteeism, but until 1543 he 
follow Philip, and even in his lifetime exercise the practical spent the greater portion of his reign in Spain, or on expeditions 
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such as those against Tunis aftd Algiers which were distinctively 
in Spanish interests. Spankrds disliked his Nelherland and 
German connexions, but without the vigomiis blows which these 
enabled him to strike at France, it is improbable that Spain 
could have retained her hold on Italy, or her monopoly of 
commerce with the Indies. The wars with Francis I. were, in 
spite of the rival candidature for the Empire, Spanish wars 
entailed by Ferdinnnd^s retention of Koussillon, his annexation 
of Navarre, his summary eviction of the French from Naples. 
The Netherlands had become convinced on commercial grounds 
of tlie wisdom of peace \^ith Frat^ce, and the German interest in 
Milan was not sufficiently active to be a standing cause of war. 
Charles and Francis had inherited the hostility of Ferdinand and 
Louis XIL 

The reign of Charles was in America the age of conquest and 
organization. Upon liis accession the settlements upon the 
mainland were insignificant ; by 1556 conquest was practically 
complete, and civil and ecclesiastical government firmly estab- 
lished. Actual expansion was the work of great adventurers 
starting on their own impulse from the older colonies. To 
Charles fell the task of encouraging such ventures, of controlling 
the conquerors, of settling the relations between colonists and 
natives, which involved those between the colonists and the 
missionary colonial church. He must arrest dept)pulation, 
pro\'ide for the labour market, regulate oceanic trade, and check 
military preponderance by civil and ecclesiastical organization. 
In America ('liarlcs look an unceasing interest; he had a bound- 
less belief in its possibilities, and a determination to safeguard 
the interests of the crown. Cortes, Alviirado and the brothers 
Pizarro were brought into close personal communication with 
the emperor. If he bestowed on Cortes the confidence wliich the 
loyal conqueror deserved, he showed the sternest determination 
in rnishing the rebellious and autonomous instincts of Almagro 
and the Pizarros. But for this, Peru and Chile must have become 
independent almost as soon as they were conquered. Throughout 
he strove to protect Ihe natives, to prevent actual slavery, and 
the consequent raids upon the natives. I^egislation was not, 
indeed, always consistent, because the claims of the colonists 
could not always be resisted, but on the whole he gave earnest 
support to the missionaries, who upheld the cause of the natives 
against the military, and sometimes the civil and ecclesiastical 
elements. His humane care for his native subjects may well be 
studied in the instructions sent to Philip from Germany in 1548, 
when Charl,;s was at the summit of his power. If Charles had 
had his will, he would liave opened tlie col£)nial trade to the whole 
of his wide possessions. The Castilians, however, jealously ctm- 
fined it to the city of Seville, artificially fostering the indolence 
of the colonists to maintain the agricultural and manufacturing 
monopoly of Castile, and by extreme protective measures 
forcing them to live on smuggled goods from oilier countries. 
Charles did actually attempt to cure the exclusive interest of 
the colonists in mineral wealth by the establishment of peasant 
and artisan colonies. If in many respects lie failed, yet the 
organization of Spanisli America and the survival of the native 
races were perhaps the most permanent results of his reign. It 
is a proof of the complexity of his interests that the march of the 
Turk upon Vienna and of the French on Naples delayed until 
the following reign the foundation of Spain’s eastern empire. 
Charles carefully organized the expedituin of Magellan, which 
sailed for the Moluccas and discovered the Philippines. Un- 
fortunately, his straits for money in 1529 compelled him to 
mortage to Portugal his disputed claim to the Moluccas, and the 
Philippines consequently dropped out of sight. 

If in the administration of Spain Giarles did little more than 
mark time, in the Netherlands advance was rapid. Of the seven 
northern pi^Winces he added five, containing mure than half the 
area of the later United Provinces. In the eouth he freed 
FloindeTB and Artois from' French suzerainty, annexed Tournai 
and Cambrai, and closed the natural line of French advance 
through the great bishopric by a line of fortresses across 

its western frontier. Much was fdit to convert the aggregate 
of jarri^,|^ovinces into a harmonixis unity by means of common 
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prindl^es of law and finance, and by the creation of a national 
army. While every province had its own assembly, there were 
at Charles's accession only the rudiments of e.slales general 
for the Netlierlands at large. At the close of the reign the 
common parliamentary system was in full swing, and was fast 
converting the loosely kiit provinces into a state. By these 
means the ruler had wished to facilitate the process of supply, 
but supply soon entailed redress, and tlie provinces could 
recognize their common interests and grievances. Under Philip 
II. all patriotic spirits passionately turned to this creation of 
his father as the ^ladium of Netherland liberty, 'riiis process 
of consolidation was infinitely difficult, and conflicts between 
local and central authorities were frequent. 'J’hat they were 
safely tided over was due to Charles’s moderation and his legal 
mind, which prompted him to draw back when his case was Imd. 
The harshest act of his life was the punishment of the rebellion 
of Ghent. Vet the city met with little c»r no sympathy in other 
quarters, because she had refused to act in concert with the other 
members of Handers and the other provinces. It was no mere 
local quarrel, but a breach of the growing national unity. 

In the Netherlands Charles .showed none of the jiralousy with 
which he regarded the Spanish nobles. He encouraged the 
growth of large estates through primogeniture ; he gave the 
nobles the provincial governorships, the great court offices, the 
command of the professional cavalry. In the Order of the Golden 
Fleece and the long established presence of the loiirt at Brussels, 
he possessed advantages which he lacked in Spain. The m)l)ility 
were utilized as a link between the court and the provinces. 
Very different was it with the church. By far the greater part 
of the Netherlands fell under foreign sees, which were peculiarly 
liable to papal exactions and to the intriguiJS of rival powers. 
Thus the usual conflict between civil and ecrksiasiical juris- 
diction was peculkirly acute. To remedy this dualism of 
authority and the consequent moral and religious abuses, 
Charles early designed the creation of a national diocesan 
.system, and this was a darling project throughout his life. 
He was doing what every German territorial prince, Catholic' or 
Lutheran, attempted, making bishoprics and abbeys dependent 
on the crown, with nomination and institution in his hands, 
and with reasonable control over taxation and jurisdiction. 
The papacy unfortunately thwarted him, and the scheme, 
wliich under Charles would have been carried with national 
assent, and created a national church, took the appearance under 
Philip of alien domination. 

If in Germany Charles was emperor, he was in the Netherlands 
territorial prince, and thus his interests might easily Iw at 
disaccord with those of the Empire. Consequently , ju.st as he had 
shaken off French suzerainty from Flanders and Artois, so he 
loosened the tie of the otlier provinces to Germany. In 3548 
tliey were declared free and sovereign principalities not subject 
to imperial laws, and all the territories were incorporated in the 
Burgundian circle. It was, indeed, agreed tlmt they should 
contribute to imperial taxation, and in return receive im|>erial 
protection. But this soon became a dead letter, and the Nether- 
jnnds were really severed from the Empire, save for the nominal 
feudal tie in the case of some provinces. 'I'hus some writers have 
dated their independence from Clmrles’s convention of. 1548 
rather than from tlie peace of Westphalia, a century later. 
Having converted his heterogeneous territories into a self- 
sufficient state, Charles often contemplated tlie formation of a 
middle kingdom between France and Germany. At tlie last 
moment be spoiled his own work by granting the Netherlands to 
Philip. It was indeed hard to set aside the order of inheritance, 
and the commercial interests of the provinces were closely bound 
with Spain, and with England, wlix)se queen Philip had married. 
Under any other ruler than Philip the breach might not have 
come so early. Yet it must be regretted that Charles had not 
the courage offfiif convictions, and that he lost the opportunity 
of completing the new nation which he had faithfully laboured to 
create. 

Charles V. is in the eyes of many the very picture of a Catholic 
zealot. Popular opinion is probably mainly based upon the 
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letters written from Yuate in 1558, when two hot-beds of heresy 
had been discovered in Spain herself, and on the contemporary 
oodkil to his wiH. These were, perhaps, really in part responsible 
for the later persecution. Yet the circumstances were far from 
bein^^ typical of the emperor’s career. Death was very near 
him; devotional exercises were his main occupation. 'The 
letters, moreover, were cries of warning, and not edicts. Charles 
was not then the responsible authority. There is a long step 
between a violent letter and a violent act. Few men would 
care to have their lives judged by letters written in the last 
extremities of gout. Less pardonable was the earlier persecution 
of the Valencian Moriscocs in 1525-1536. They had fought for 
their landlords in the cause of order, had been forcibly converted 
by the revolutionaries, and on the suppression of revolution had 
naturally relapsed. But for this momentary conversion the 
Inquisition would have had no hold upon them. The edict of 
persecution was cruel and unnecessary, and all expert opinion in 
Valencia was against it. It was not, however, actually enforced 
until after the victory of Pavia. It .seems likely that Charles 
in a fit of religious exaltation regarded the jiersecution as a 
sacrificial thank-offering for his miraculous preservation. It is 
characteristic that, when in the follow'ing year he was brought 
into personal contact with the Moors of Granada, he allowed 
them to buy themselves off from the more obnoxious measures 
of the Inquisition. Hencefortli the reign was marked by extreme 
leniency. Spain enjoyed n long lull in the activity of her In- 
quisition. At Naples in 1547 a rumour that the Spanish 
Inquisition was to be introduced to check the grow'th of heresy 
in influential quarters produced a dangerous revolt. The 
briefs wore, however, issued by Paul III., no friend of Charles, 
and when a Neapolitan deputation visited the emperor he dis- 
claimed any intention of making innovations. Of a different- 
type to all the above was the persecution in the Netherlands. 
Here it was deliberate, chronic, and on an ascending scale. 
It is not a sufficient explanation that here.sy also was f)ersistcnt, 
ubiquitoii.s and increasing, for this was also the ca.se in Ciennany 
where Charles’s methods were neither uniform nor drastic. Hut 
in the Netherlands the heretics were his immediate subjects, 
and as in every other .state, Catholic or Lutheran, they must 
conform to their prince’s religion. Hut there was more than this. 
After the suppression of the German peasant revolt in 1525 
many of the refugees found shelter in the teeming Netherland 
cities, and heresy took the form, not of I^uthcranism, but of 
Anabaptism, which was believed to be perilous to society and 
the state. I'he government put down Anabaptism, as a modem 
government might stamp out Anarchism. The edicts were, 
indeed, directed against heresy in general, and were as harsh 
as they could be — at least on paper. V et when Charles^ was 
assured that they were embarrassing foreign trade he let it be 
understood that they should not affect the foreign mercantile 
communities. Prudential considerations proved frequently a 
drag upon religious zeal. 

The relations of Charles to heresy must be judged in the main 
by his treatment of German Lutheranism. Here he had to deal, 
not with drawing-room imprudences nor hole-and-corner con- 
venticles, not with oriental survivals nor millenary aspirations, 
but with organized churches protected by their princes, supported 
by revenues filched from his own church and stiffened by formulae 
as rigid as those of Catholicism. The length and stubbornness of 
the conflict will serve to show that Charles’s religious conserva- 
tism had a measure of elasticity, that he was not a bigot and 
nothing more. It should be remembered that all his principal 
ministers were inclined to be Erasmian or indifferent, that one of 
his favourite confessors, Loaysa, advised compromise, and that 
several intimate members of his court and chapel were, after his 
death, victims of the Inquisition. The two more obvious courses 
towards the restoration of Catholic unity were force and re- 
conciliation, in other words, a religious war or a general council. 
Neither of these was a simple remedy . The latter was impossible 
without papal concurrence, inoperative without the assistance bf 
the European powers, and merely irritant without the adliesion 
of the Lutherans. 1 1 was most improbable that the papacy, the 
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powcr.«i and the Lutherans wouW combine in a measure so 
palpa^y advantageous to the e^iperor. Force was hopeless 
save in the absence of war with France and •the Turk, and of 
papal hostility in Italian territorial politics. Charles must obtain 
subsidies fromecclesiastical sources, and the Support of all German 
Catholics, especially of the traditional rival, Bavaria. Even so 
the Protestants would probably be the stronger, and therefore 
they must be divided by utilizing any religious split, any class 
distinction, any personal or traditional dislikes, or else by bribery. 
Force and reconciliation seeming equally difficult, could an 
alternative be found in toleration ? The experiment might take 
the form either of individual toleration, or of toleration for the 
Lutheran states. The former would be equally objectionable 
to Lutheran and Catholic princes as loosening their grip upon 
their subjects. Territorial toleration might seem equally 
obnoxious to the emperor, for its recognition would strengthen 
the anti-imperial particularism so closely associated with 
Lutheranism. If Charles could find no permanent specific, he 
must apply a provisional palliative. It was absolutely necessary 
to patch, if not to cure, because Germany must be pulled together 
to resist French and Turks. Such palliatives were two — suspen- 
sion and comprehension. Suspension deferred the execution of 
penalties incurred by heresy, either for a term of years, or until 
a council should decide. Thus it recognized the divorce of the 
two religions, but limited it by time. Comprehension instead of 
recognizing the divorce would strive to conceal the breach. It 
was a domestic remedy, German and national, not European and 
papal. To become permanent it must receive the sanction of 
pope and council, for the Roman emperor could not set up a 
church of Germany. Yet the formula adopted might conceivably 
be found to fall within the four corners of the faith, and so 
obviate the necessity alike of force or council. Such were the 
conditions of the emperor’s task, and such the methods which he 
actually pursued. He would advance now on one line, now on 
another, now on two or three concurrently, but he never de- 
finitely abandoned any. This fusion of obstinacy and versatility 
was a marked feature of his character. 

Suspension was of course often accidental and involuntary. 
The two chief stages of Lutheran growth naturally corresponded 
with the periods, each of nine years, when Charles was abi^nt. 
Deliberate suspension was usually a consequence of the failure 
of comprehension. Thus at Augsburg in 1550 the wide g^lf 
between the Lutheran confession and the Catholic confutation 
led to the definite suspensive treaty granted to the Lutherans at 
Nureml>erg (1532). Charles dared not employ the alternative 
of force, because he needed their aid for the Turkish war. In 
1541 , after a scries of religious conferences, he personally presented 
a compromise in the sO'‘caUed Book of Regensbutg, which was 
rejected by both parties. He then proposed that the articles 
agreed upon should be compulsory, while on others toleration 
should be exercised until a national council should decide. Never 
before nor after did he go so far upon the path of toleration, or so 
nearly accept a national settlement. He was then burning to set 
sail for Algiers. His last formal suspensive measure was that of 
Spires (Speyer) in 1544, when he was marching against Francis^ 
He promised a free and general council to be held in Germany, 
and. as a preparation, a national religious congress. The 
Lutherans were privately assured that a measure of compre- 
hension should be concluded with or without papal approval. 
Meanwhile all edicts against heresy were suspended. No wonder 
that Charles afterwards confessed that he could scarcely reconcile 
these concessions with his conscience, but he won Lutheran aid 
for his camjiaign. The peace of O^py gave all the conditions 
required for the employment of force. He had peace with French 
and Turk, he won the active support of the pope, he had deeply 
divided the I.utherans and reconciled Bavaria. Finding that the 
lAitherans would not accept the council summoned by the pope to 
Trent, he resorted to force, and force succeeded. At the Armed 
Diet df 1 548 reunion seemed within reach. But PauMII. in direct 
oj[>p09ition to Charles’s wish had withdrawn the council from 
Trent to Bologna. Charles could not force Lutherans to submit 
to a council which he did not himself recognize, and he cduld not 
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bring himself to national schi^. Thus, falling hack upon his old 
palliatives, he issued the Interim and the accompanying Reform 
of the Clergy, pending a final settlement by a satisfactory general 
council, lliese measures pleased neither party, and Charles at 
the very height of his power had failed. He was conscious of 
failure, and made few attempts even to enforce the Interim. 
Henceforward political complications gathered round him anew. 
I'he only remedy was toleration in some form, independent of 
the papacy and limitless in time. To this Charles could never 
assent. His ideal was shattered, but it was a great ideal, 
and the patience, the moderation, even at times the adroit- 
ness with which he had striven towards it, proved him to be no 
bigot. 

The idea of abdication had long l^een present with Charles. 
After his failure to eject the French from Metz he had not shrunk 
from a wearisome campaign against Henry II., and he was now 
tired out. His mother’s death removed an obstacle, for there 
could now be no question as to his son’s succession to the Spanish 
kingdoms. Religious settlement in Germany could no longer be 
postponed, and he shrank from the responsibility ; the hand that 
should rend the seamless raiment of God’s church must not be 
his. To Ferdinand he gave his full authority as emperor, although 
at his brother's earnest request formal abdication was delayed 
until 1558. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels on 
the 25th of October 1555 he formally resigned to Philip the 
sovereignty of his beloved Netherlands. 'I’urning from his son to 
the representatives of the estates he said, “ Gentlemen, you must 
not be astonished if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, 
and also from the love 1 bear you, 1 shed some tears.” In the 
Netherlands at least the love was reciprocal, and tears were 
infectious among the thousand deputies who listened to their 
sovereign’s last speech. On the i6th of January 1556, Charles 
resigned his Spanish kingdoms and that of Sicily, and shortly 
afterwards his county of Burgundy. On the 17th of September 
he sailed from Flushing on the last of his many voyages, an 
English fleet from Portland bearing him company down the 
Channel. In February 1 557 he was installed in the home which he 
had chosen at Yuste in Estremadura. 

'Fhe excellent books which have been written upon the 
emperor’s retirement have inspired an interest out of all pro- 
portion to its real significance. His little house was attached to 
the monastery, but was not within it. He was neither an ascetic 
nor a recluse. Gastronomic indiscretions still entailed their 
inevitable penalties. Society was not confined to interchange of 
civilities with the brethren. His relations, his chief friends, his 
oflicial historians, all found their way to Yuste, Couriers brought 
news of Philip’s war and peace with Pope Paul IV., of the victories 
of Saint Quentin and Gravelines, of the French capture of Calais, 
of the danger of Oran. As head of the family he intervened in the 
delicate relations with the closely allied house of 1 Portugal : he 
even negotiated with the house of Navarre for reparation for the 
wrong done by his grandfather Ferdinand, which appeared to 
weigh upon his conscience. Above all he was shocked by the 
discovery that Spain, his own court, and his very chapel were 
infected with heresy. His violent letters to his son and daughter 
recommending immediate persecution, his profession of regret at 
having kept his word when Luther was in his power, have weighed 
too heavily on his reputation. The feverish phrases of religious 
exaltation due to broken health and unnatural retirement cannot 
balance the deliberate humanity and honour of wholesome 
manhood. Apart from such occasional moments of excitement, 
the emperor’s last years , passed tranquilly enough. At first he 
would shoot pigeons in the monastery woods, and till his last 
illness tended his garden and his animal pets, or watched the 
operations of Torriani, maker of clocks and mechanical toys. 
After an illness of three weeks the call came in the early hours of 
the feast of St Matthew, who, as his chaplain said, had for Qirist’s 
sake forsaken wealth even as Charles had forsaken empire. The 
dying man clasped his wife’s crucifix to his breast till his fingers 
lost their hold. The archbishop held it before his eyes, and with 
the cry of Ay Jesus died^ in the words of his faithful squire 
D. Luis*de Qmjada, the chief of men that had ever been or 
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would ever be.”. Posterity need not agree, but no great man can 
boast a more honest panegyric. 

In character Charles stands high among contemporary princes. 
It consists of pairs of contrasts, but the better side is usually 
stronger than the worse. Steadfast honesty of purpose was 
occasionafly warped by self-interest, or rather he was apt to 
think that his own course must needs be that of righteousness. 
Self-control would give way, but ver>' rarely, to squalls of passion. 
Obstinacy and irresolution were fairly balanced, the former 
generally bearing upon ends, the latter upon means. His own 
ideals were constant, but he could gradually assimilate the views 
of others, and could bend to argument and circumstance ; yet 
even here he had a habit of harking back to earlier schemes 
which he had seemed to have definitely abandoned. Intercourse 
with different nationalities taught him a certain versatility ; he 
was dignified with Spaniards, familiar with Flemings, while the 
material Italians were pleased with his good sense. His sym- 
pathies were neither wide nor quick, but he was a most faithful 
friend, and the most considerate of masters. For all who sought 
him his courtesy and patience were unfailing. At his abdication 
he dwelt with reasonable pride upon his labours and his journey- 
ings. Few monarchs have lived a more strenuous life. Yet his 
industry was broken by fits of indolence, which were probably due 
to health. In his prime his confessor warned him against this 
defect, and it cau.sed, indeed, the last great disaster of his life. 
Fortunately he was conscious of his obstinacy, his irresolution 
and his indolence. He would accept admonition from the chapter 
of the Golden J<’leece, would comment on his failings as a warning 
to his son. When Cardinal Contarini politely assured him that 
to hold fast to good opinions is not obstinacy hut firmness, 
the emperor replied, “ Ah! but 1 sometimes stick to bad ones.” 
Charles was not cruel, indeed the character of his reign was 
peculiarly merciful. But he was somewhat unforgiving. He 
especially resented any slight upon his honour, and his unwise 
severity to Philip of Hesse was probably due to the unfounded 
accusation that he had imprisoned him in violation of his pledge. 
The excesses of his troops in Italy, in Guelders and on the 
Austrian frontiers caused him acute pain, although he called hini- 
self “ hard to weep.” No great nobleman, statesman or financier 
was executed at Charles’s order. He was proud of his generalship, 
classing himself with Alva and Montmorenci as the best of his 
day. Yet his failures nearly balanced his successes. It is true 
that in his most important campaign, that against the League 
of Schmalkalden, the main credit must be ascribed to his well- 
judged audacity at the opening, and his dogged persistency at 
the close. As a soldier he must rank very high. It was said 
that his l)eing emperor lost to Spain the best light horseman of 
her army. At every crisis he was admirably cool, setting a truly 
royal example to his men. His mettle was displayed when he 
was attacked on the burning sands of Tunis, when his troops 
were driven in panic from Algiers, when in spite of physical 
suffering he forded the Elbe at Miihlberg, attd when he was 
bombarded by the vastly superior Lutheran artillery under the 
walls of Ingolstadt. When blamed for exposing himself on this 
last occasion, “ I could not help it,” he apologized ; “we were 
short of hands, I could not set a ^d example.” Nevertheless 
he was by nature timid. Just before this very action he had a 
fit of trembling, and he was afraid of mice and spiders. The 
force of his example was not confined to the field. Melanchthon 
wrote from Augsburg in 1530 that he was a model of continence, 
temperance and moderation, that the old domestic discipline 
was now only preserved in the imperial household. He tenderly 
loved his wife, whom he had married for pecuniary and diplomatic 
reasons. Of his two well-known illegitimate children, Margaret 
was bom before he married, and Don John long after his wife’s 
death, but he felt this latter to be a child of shame. His sobriety 
was frequently contrasted with the universal drunkenness of the 
German and Flemish nobles, which he earnestly condemned. 
But on his appetite he could place no control, in spite of the 
ruinous effects of his gluttony upon his health. In dress, in his 
household, and in bis stable he was simple and econoznical. 
He loved children, flowers, animals and birds. Professional 
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jesters amused him^ and he was not above a joke himself. Maps 
and mechanical inventioas greatly interested him, and in later 
life he became fond of reading. He takes his place indeed among 
authors, for he dictated the commentaries on his own career. 
Of music he possessed a really fine knowledge, and his high 
appreciation of Titian proves the purity of his feeling for art. 
The little collection of books and pictures which he carried to 
Yuste is an index of his tastes, .Charles was undeniably plain. 
He confessed that he was by nature ugly, but that as artists 
usually painted him uglier limn he was, strangers on seeing him 
were agreeably disappointed. The protruding lower jaw and 
the thin pale face were redeemed by the fine open brow and 
the bright speaking eyes. He was, moreover, well made, and 
in youth had an incompumble leg. AlK)ve all no man could 
doubt his dignity ; Charles was every inch an emperor. 

BrnT.ToCrRAPHY . — CommgHtaires dv Chafks-qutnt, od. by Baron 
Kerv’-yn de Lettenhovc (BruHSch, 1862); A/ rtwntnf written by Charles 
in 1550, and treating somewhat fully of the years 1543-1548; W. 
Robertson, fJtxtorv u/ the P.ntf>eyor Charlex T*. (latest ed., London, 
18S7), an English classic, which needs supplementing by later 
authorities ; F. A. Mignet, 'Rivalit^ de PranQOis I et tie Char Its s-quint 
{2 vols., Paris, 1S75) ; E. Armstrong. The Emperor Charles V. (2 vols., 
txjndon, 1902), to which reference may be made lor monographs 
and collections of documents bearing on the reign ; 11 . Baumgarten, 
Ceschichic Karts V. (3 vols., Stuttgart, 18R5-1S93), very full hut 
e?{t(*nding only to 1530 ; G, de Leva, Storia doiumentatn di Carlo V, 
in correlazione all' itaiia (5 vols., Venice, 1862- 1894). a general history 
of the reign, though with special velrrt;nce to its Italian aspects, 
and extending to 1552 ; article by L. P. Gachard in Biogra^ie 
nntionnle. vol. in., 1872. an excellent compressed account. The 
life of Charles V. at Yuste may l>e studied in L. T*. Gachard's Rvtraite 
et mort de Charlrs-quint au monasUre de Yuste (BrusseLs, 1854 1855). 
and in Sir W. Stirling-M ax well’s The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V. (London, 4 editions from T852) ; also in W. 11 . J'rescott’ji 
edition of Robertson’s History (1857). (E. Ap.) 

CHARLES VI. (1685-1740), Roman emperor, was lx>rn on the 
1st of October 1685 at Vienna. He wa.s the second son of the 
emperor Leopold 1 . by his third marriage with Eleanore, daughter 
of Philip William of Neuhurg, elector palatine of the Rhine. 
When the Spanish branch of tiie house of Habsburg became 
extinct in 1700, be was put forward tis the lawful heir in opposi- 
tion to Philip V., the Bourbon to whom the Sptinlsb dominions 
had been left by the will of ("harles 11 . of Spain. He was pro- 
claimed at Vienna on the 19th of September 1703, and made 
his way to Spain by the Low Cxjuntries, ICngland and Lisbon, 
remaining in Spain till 1711, mostly in Catalonia, where the Habs- 
burg party was strong. Although he had a certain tenacity of 
purpose, which he showed in later life, he displayed none of the 
qualities required in a prince who had to gain his throne by the 
sword (see Spanish Succession, War of). He was so afraid of 
appearing to Ije ruled by a favourite that he would not take 
good advice, but was easily earwigged by flatterers who played 
on his weakness for appearing independent. In 1708 he was 
nuirried at Barcelona to Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick- 
Wolfcnbuttel (1691-1750), a Lutheran princess who was per- 
suaded to accept Roman Catholicism by the assurances of 
Protestant divines and of the philosopher licibiutz, that she 
could always give an Evangelical meaning to Catholic ceremonies. 
On the death of his elder brother Joseph I. on tlie 17th of April 
1711, Charles inherited the hereditary possessions of the house 
of Habsburg, and their claims on tlie Empire. The death of 
Joseph without male issue had I'leen fores^, aiKi Charl^ had 
at one time been prepared to give up Spain and the Indies on 
condition that he was allowed to retain Naples, Sicily and tlie 
Milanese. But when the case arose, his natural obstinacy led 
him to declare that he would not think of surrendering any of 
the rights of his family. It was with great difficulty that he 
was persuaded to leave Spain, months after the death of his 
brother (on the 27th of September I’jiiy Only the emphatic 
refusal of the European powers to tolerate the reconstruction 
of the empire of Charles V. forced him to give a sullen submission 
to necessity. He abandoned Spain and was crowned emperor 
in December .1711, but for a long time he would not recognize 
Philip V. It is to his honour that he was very reluctant to 
desert the Catalans who had fought fur his Cause. Some of their 
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chiefs followed him to Vienn^ and their advice had an un- 
fortunate influence on his mind. • They almost succeeded in 
arousing his suspicions of the loyalty of Printe Eugene at the 
very moment when the prince’s splendid victories over the Turks 
had led to the peace of Possarowitz on the 28th of July 171^^ 
a great extension of the Austrian dominions eastward. Charles 
showed an enlightened, though not always successful, interest 
in the commercial prosperity of his subjects, but from tlie date 
of his return to Germany till his deatli his ruling passion was ta 
secure his inheritance against dismemberment.^ As early as 
1713 he had begun to prepare the “ Pragmatic Sanction ” 
which was to regulate the succession. An only son, bom on the 
13th of April 1716, died in infancy, and it became the object of 
his policy to obtain the recognition of his daughter Maria Theresa 
as his heiress. He made great concessions to obmin his aim, 
and embarked on complicated diplomatic negotiations. His 
last days were embittered by a disastrous war with Turkey, in 
^vhich he lost almost all he had gamed by the peace of Passaro- 
witz. He died at Vienna on the 20th of October 1740, and 
with him expired the male line of his house. Charles VI. was 
an admirable representative of the tenacious ambition of the 
Habsburgs, and of their belief in their own “ august greatness ” 
and boundless rights. 

For the i>et^oi)Rl character of Charles VL see A. von Amrth, 
Geschichie Maria Theresias (Vienna, 18^)3-1879). Dr Frana Kroncs, 
R. V. Marchland, Grundrtss der dsferretohist hen Geschtchte (Vienna, 
1882), gives a very copious bibliography. 

CHARLES VU. (1697-1745), Roman emperor, known also as 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, was the son of the elector 
MaxiTnilian Emanuel and his second wife, Theresa Cunigurtda, 
daughter of John .Sobieski, king of Poland. He was bom on the 
6th of August 1697. His father liaving token the side of Louis 
XIV. of France in the War of the Spanish Succc*ssion (q.v.), 
Bavaria was occupied by the allies. Charles and his brother 
Dement, afterwards archbishop of Cologne, were carried prisoners 
to Vienna, and were educated by the Jesuits under the name of 
the counts of Wittelsbach. When his father was restored to his 
electorate, Charles was relea.sed, and in 1717 he led the Bavarian 
contingent of the imperial army which served under Prince 
Eugene against the Turks, and is said to have distinguished 
himself at Belgrade. On the 25th of September 1722 he was 
betrothed to Maria Amelia, the younger of the two orphan 
daughters of the emperor Joseph I. Her unde Charles VL 
insisted that the Bavarian house should recognize the Pragmatic 
Sanction which established his daughter Maria Theresa as heiress 
of the Habsburg dominions. They did so, but with secret protests 
and mental reservations of their rights, which were designed to 
render the recognition vaiucleas. The electors of Bavaria had 
claims on the possessions of the Habsburgs under the will of 
the emperor Ferdinand I., who died in 1564* 

Charles succeeded his father on the 26th of February 1726, 
As a ruler of Bavaria, he showed a vague disposition to irn prove 
the condition of his subjects, but his profuse habits and his t^orts 
to rival the splendour of the French court crippled his finances. 
His policy was one of much duplicity, for he was constantly 
endeavouring to keep on good terms with the emperor while 
slipping out of his obligation to accept the Pragmatic Sanction 
and intriguing to secure French support for his claims whenever 
Charles VL should die. On hearing of the emperor’s last illn^, 
he ordered his agent at Vienna to renew his claim to the Austrian 
inheritance. The claim was advanced immediately after the 
death of Charles VI. on the aoth of October 1740. Charles Albert 
now entered into the league against Maria Theresa, to the gr^t 
misfortune of himself and his subjects. By the help of her enemies 
he was elected emperor in opposition to her husband Francis, 
grand duke of Tuscany, on the 24th of January 1742, under t^ 
title of Charles VII., and was crowned at Fr»nkfort-on-Main 
on the leth of February. But as his army had been neglected, 
he was ntteiQy unable to resist the Austnan troops. While he was 
being crowned his hereditary dominions in Bavaria were being 
overrun. He described himself as attacked by stone and gout^ 
ill, without money or lancL and in distress oomparable* to the 
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sorrows of Job» During the War of the Austrian Succession 
(q.v.) he was a mere puppet* in the hands of the anti- Austrian 
coalition, and wds often in want of mere necessaries. In the 
changes of the war he was able to re-enter his capital, Munich, 
in 1743, but had immediately afterwards to take flight again. 
He was restored by Frederick the Great in October 1744, but died 
worn out at Munich on the 20th of January 1745, 

See A. von Arncth, Geschichte Maria Theresms (Vienna, 1863- 
ifiyg); and P. T. Heigel, Der osteri euhuche Erbfolgesireit und die 
haiserwahl Karls VII. (Munich, 1877). 

CHARLES i. (1600-164Q), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second son of James I. and Anne of Denmark, was born at 
Dunfermline on the J9th of November 1600. At his baptism he 
was created duke of Albany, and on the 16th of January 1605 
duke of York. In 3612, by the death of his elder brother Henry, 
he became heir-apparent, and wa.s created prince of Wales on the 
3rd of November 1616. In 1620 he took up warmly the cause 
of his sister the queen of Bohemia, and in 1621 he defended Bacon, 
using his influence to prevent the chancellor’s degradation from 
the peerage. The prince’s marriage with the infanta Maria, 
daughter of Philip III. of .Spain, had been for some time the 
subject of negotiation, James desiring to obtain through Spanish 
support the restitution of his son-in-law, Frederick, to the 
Palatinate ; and in 1623 Charles was persuaded by Buckingham, 
who now obtained a complete ascendancy over him in opposition 
to wiser advisers and the king’s own wishes, to make a secret 
expedition himself to Spain, put an end to all formalities, and 
bring home his mistress himself : a gallant and brave thing 
for his Highness.” “Stecnic” and “Baby Charles,” as James 
called them, .started on the 17th of February, arriving at Paris 
on the 2ist and at Madrid on the 7th of March, where they 
assumed the unromantic names of Mr Smith and Mr Brown. 
They found the Spanish court by no means enthusiastic, for the 
marriage ^ and the princess herself averse. The prince’s im- 
mediate conversion was expected, and a complete religious 
tolerance for the Roman Catholics in England demanded. James 
engaged to allow the infanta the right of public worship and to 
use his influence to mt)dify the law, but Charles himself went 
much further. He promised the alteration of the penal laws 
within three years, conceded the education of the children to 
the mother till the age of twelve^ and undertook to li.sten to the 
infanta’s priests in matters ofijteligion , signing the marriage 
contract on the 25th of July The .Spanish, however, did 

not trust to words, and Charles was informed that his wife could 
only follow him to England when these promises were executed. 
Moreover, they had no intention whatever of aiding the Protestant 
Erederick. Meanwhile Buckingham, incensed at the failure of 
the expedition, had quarrelled with the grandees, and Charles 
left Madrid, libding at Portsmouth on the 5th of October, to the 
joy of the petjple, to whom the proposed alliance was odious. 
He now with Buckingham urged James to make war on Spain, 
and in December ib24 signed a marriage treaty with Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of Franco. In April Charles had 
declared solemnly to the parliament that in case of his marriage 
to a Roman Catholic princess no conces.sions should be granted to 
recusants, but these were in .September 1624 deliberately promised 
by James and CTiarles in a secret article, the first instance of the 
duplicity and dec^don practised by Charles in dealing with the 
parliament and tffi nation. The French on their side promised 
to assist in Mansf eld's expedition for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, but Louis in October refused Jblfcillow the men to pass 
through France ; and the army, without pay or provisions, 
dwindled away^n Holland to nothing. 

On the 27th of March 1625 Charles I. succeeded to the throne 
by the death of bis father, and on the ist of May he was married 
by proxy to Henrietta Maria. He received her at Canterbury 
on the 13th of June, and on the i8th his first parliament 
assembled. On the day of his marriage Charles had given direc- 
tions that the prosecutions of the Roman Catholics should cease, 
but he now declared his intention of enforcing the laws against 
them, and demanded subsidies for cany’^ing on the war against 
^ Hist. MSS. Comm, it Rep. app. Pt. iv. 21. 


Spam. The Commons, however, responded coldly. Charles had 
lent ships to Louis XIIL to be used against the Protestants at 
La Rochelle, and the Commons were not aware of the subterfuges 
and fictitious delays intended to prevent their employment. 
The Proteystant feelings of the ('ommons were also aroused by the 
king’s support of the royal chaplain, Richard Montagu, who had 
repudiated Calvinistic doctrine. They only voted small sums, 
and sent up a petition on the state of religion and reflecting upon 
Buckingham, whom they deemed responsible for the failure of 
Mansfeld’s expedition, at the same time demanding counsellors in 
whom they could trust. Parliament was accordingly dissolved 
by Charles on the 12th of August. He hoped that greater success 
abroad would persuade the Commons to be more generous. 
On the 8th of September 1 625 he made the treaty of Southampton 
with the Dutch against Spain, and .sent an expedition to Cadiz 
under Sir Edward Cecil, which, however, was a failure. In order to 
make himself independent of parliament he attempted to raise 
money on the crown jewels in Holland, and to diminish the 
opposition in the Commons he excluded the chief leaders by 
appointing them sheriffs. When the second parliament met, 
however, on the 6th of February 1626, the opposition, led by Sir 
John Eliot, was more determined than before, and their attack 
was concentrated upon Buckingham. On the 29th of March, 
Charlc.s, calling the Commons into his presence, accused them (T 
leading him into the war and of taking advantage of his difficulties 
to “ make their own game.” “ I pray you not to be deceived,” 
he said, “ it is not a parliamentary way, nor ’tis not a way to deal 
with a king. Remember that parliaments arc altogether in my 
power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; therefore as 1 
find the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue or not to 
be.” Charles, however, was worsted in several collisions with the 
two houses, with a consequent loss of influence. He was obliged 
by the peers to set at liberty 'I'homas Howard, earl of Arundel, 
whom he had put into the Tower, and to send a summons to the 
earl of Bristol, whom he had attempted to exclude from parlia- 
ment, while the Commons compelled him, with a threat of doing 
no business, to liberate ICliot and Digges, the managers of Bucking- 
ham’s impeachment, whom he had imprisoned. Finally in June 
the Commons answered Charles’s demand for money by a re- 
monstrance asking for Buckingham’s dismissal, which they 
decided must precede the grant of supply. They claimed respon- 
sible ministers, while Charles considered himself the executive 
and the sole and unfettered judge of the necessities of the stale. 
Accordingly on the 15th Charles dissolved the parliament. 

The king was now in great need of money. He was at war 
with Spain and had promi.sed to pay £30,000 a month to Christian 
IV. of Denmark in support of the Protestant campaign in 
Germany. To those necessities was now added a war with 
France. Charles had n(!ver kept his promise concerning the 
recusants ; disputes arose in consequence with his wife, and t)n 
the 31st of July 1626 he ordered all her French attendants to be 
expelled from Whitehall and sent beck to France. At the same 
time several French ships carrying contraband goods to the 
Spanish Netherlands were seized by E^nglish warships. On the 
27th of June 1627 Buckingham with a large expedition sailed to 
the Isle of R6 to relieve I^ Rochelle, then besieged by the forces 
of Louis XIII. Though the success of the French Protestants was 
an object much desired in England, Buckingham’s unpopularity 
prevented support being given to the expedition, and the duke 
returned to Plymouth on the nth of November completely 
defeated. Meanwhile Charles had endeavoured to get the money 
refused to him by parliament by means of a forced loan, dis- 
missing Chief Justice Crewe for declining to support its legality, 
and imprisoning several of the leaders of the opposition for re- 
fusing to subscribe to it. Tliese summary measures, however, 
only brought a small sum into the treasury. On the 2nd of 
January 162^ Charles ordered the release of all the persons 
imprisoned, and on the 17th of March summoned his third 
parliament. 

Instead of relieving the king^s necessities the Commons im- 
mediately proceeded to discuss the constitutional position and 
to formulate the Petition of Right, forbidding taxation without 
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consent of parliament, arbitrary and illegal imprisonment, 
compulsory billeting in private houses, and martial law. Charles, 
on the ist of May, first demanded that they should “ rest on his 
royal word and promise.” He obtained an opinion from the 
judges that the acceptance of the petition would not absolutely 
preclude in certain cases imprisonments without showing cause, 
and after a futile endeavour to avoid an acceptance by returning 
an ambiguous answer which only exaspefrated the Commons, he 
gave his consent on the 7th of June in the full and usual form. 
Charles now obtained his subsidies, but no real settlement was 
reached, and his relations with the parliament remained as 
unfriendly as before. They proceeded to remonstrate against his 
government and against his support of Buckingham, and denied 
his right to tonnage and poundage. Accordingly, on the 26th of 
June they were prorogued. New disasters befell Charles, in the 
assassination of Buckingham and in the failure of the fresh 
expedition sent to Re. In January 1629 the parliament re- 
assembled, irritated by the exaction of the duties and seizure of 
goods during the interval, and suspicious of “ innovations in 
religion,” the king having forbidden the clergy to continue 
the controversy concerning Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines, 
the latter of which the parliament desired to suppress. While 
they were discussing thc.se matters, on the 2nd of March 1629, 
the king ordered them to adjourn, but amidst a scene of great 
excitement the speaker, Sir John Finch, was held down in his 
chair and the doors were locked, whilst resolutions against innova- 
tions in religion and declaring those who levied or paid tonnage and 
poundage enemies to their country were passed. Parliament was 
immediately dissolved, and Charles impris(mcd nine members, 
leaders of the opposition, Eliot, Holies, Strode, Selden, Valentine, 
('oryton. Hey man, Hobart and Long, his vengeance being especi- 
ally shown in the case of Eliot, the most formidable of his 
(»pponents, who died in the Tower of consumption after long 
V'cars of close and unhealthy confinement, and whose corpse even 
Charles refused to give up to his family. 

For eleven years Charles ruled without parliaments and with 
fome success. There seemed no reason to think that “that 
noise,” to use Laud’s expression concerning parliaments, would 
ever be heard again by those then living. A revenue of alxuit 

18,000 was obtained by enforcing the payment of tonnage and 
poundage, and while avoiding the taxes, loans, and benevolences 
forbidden by the petition of right, by monopolies, fines for 
knighthood, and for pretended encroachments on the royal 
domains and forests, which enabled the king to meet expenditure 
at home. In Ireland, Charles, in order to get money, had granted 
the Graces in 1628, conceding security of titles of more than 
.sixty years' standing, and a more moderate oath of allegiance for 
the Roman Catholics, together with the renunciation of the shilling 
fine for non-attendance at church. He continued, however, to 
make various attempts to get estates into his possession on the 
pretext of invalid title, and on the J2th of May 1635 the city of 
London estates were sequestered. Charles here destroyed one of 
the most valuable settlements in Ireland founded by James I. 
in the interests of national defence, and at the same time ex- 
tinguished the historic loyalty of the city of London, which 
henceforth steadily favoured the parliamentary cause. In 1633 
Wentworth had been sent to Ireland to establish a medieval 
monarchy and get money, and his success in organization seemed 
great enough to justify the attempt to extend the system to 
England. Charles at the same time restricted his foreign policy 
to scarcely more than a wish for the recovery of the Palatinate, to 
further which he engaged in a series of numerous and mutually 
destructive negotiations with Gustavus Adolphus and with 
Spain, finally making peace with Spain on the 5 th of -November 
1630, an agreement which was followed on the 2nd of January 
1631 by a further secret treaty, the two kings binding themselves 
to make war on the Dutch and partition their territories. A 
notable feature of Uiis ^eement was that while in Charles’s 
portion Roman Catholicism was to be tolerated, there was no 
guarantee for the security of Protestantism in the territory to be 
ceded to Spain. 

In 1634 Charles levied ship-money from the seaport towns for 
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the increase of the navy, and in 1635 the tax was extended to 
the inland counties, which aroused* considerable opposition. In 
February 1637 Charles obtained an opinion in favour of his claims 
from the judges, and in 1638 the great Hampden case was decided 
in his favour. The apparent success, however, of Charles was 
imperilled by the general and growing resentment aroused by his 
exactions and whole policy, and this again was small com{)ared 
with the fears excited by the king's attitude towards religion and 
Protestantism. He supported zealously Laud’s rigid Anglican 
orthodoxy, his compulsory introduction of unwelcome ritual, and 
his narrow, intolerant and despotic policy, which was marked by 
several savage prosecutions and .sentences in the Star Chamber, 
drove numbers of moderate Protestants out of the Church into 
Presbyterianism, and created an intense feeling of hostility to the 
government throughout the country. Charles further increased 
the popular fears on the subject of religion by his welcome given to 
Panzani, the pope’s agent, in 1634, who endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to reconcile the two churches, and afterwards to George 
Conn, papal agent at the court of Henrietta Maria, while the 
favour shown by the king to these w'as contrasted with the severe 
sentences passed upon the Puritans. 

The same imprudent neglect of the national sentiment was 
pursued in Scotland. Charles had already made powerful 
enemies there by a declaration announcing the arbitrary revoca- 
tion of former church estates to the crown. On the 18th of June 
1633 he was crowned at Edinburgh with full Anglican ceremonial, 
which lost him the hearts of numbers of his Scottish subjects and 
aroused hostility to his government in parliament. After his 
return to England he gave further offence by ordering the use 
of the surplice, by his appointment of Archbishop Spotiswood 
as chancellor of Scotland, and by introducing other bishops into 
the pri\y council. In 1636 the new Book of Canons was issued 
by the king's authority, ordering the communion table to be 
placed at the east end, enjoining confession, and declaring 
excommunicate any who should presume to attack the new 
prayer-book. The latter was ordered to be used on the 18th of 
October 1636, but it did not arrive in Scotland till May 1637. 
It was intensely cli.slikcd both as “popish” and as English^ 
A riot followed its first use in St Giles’ cathedral on the 23rd of 
July, and Charles’s order to enforce it on the loth of September 
was met by fresh disturbances and by the establishment of 
the “ Tables,” national committees which now became the real 
though informal government of Scotland. In 1638 the national 
covenant was drawn up, binding those that signed it to defend 
their religion to the death, and was taken by large numbers 
witli enthusiasm all over the countr)\ Charles now drew back, 
promised to enforce the canons and prayer-book only in a “ fair 
and legal way,” and sent tlie marquis of Hamilton as a mediator. 
The latter, however, a weak and incapable man, desirous of 
popularity with all parties, and unfaithful to the king’s interests, 
yielded everything, without obtaining the return of Charles’s 
subjects to their allegiance. The assembly met at Glasgow on 
the 21st of November, and in spite of Hamilton’s opposition 
immediately proceeded to judge the bishops. On the 28th 
Hamilton dissolved it, but it continued to sit, deposed the bishops 
and re-established Presbyterianism. The rebellion .w now 
begun, and an appeal to arms alone could decide th#'^arret 
between Charles and his subjects. On the 28th of May 1639 
he arrived at Berwick with a small and ill-trained fbree, thus 
beginning what is known as the first Bishops’ War ; but being 
confronted by the Scottish army at Duns Law, he was compelled 
to sign the treaty of Berwick on the i8th of June, which provided 
for the disbandment of both armies and the restitution to the 
king of the royal castles, referring all questions to a general 
assembly and a parliament. When the assembly met it alwlished 
episcopacy, but Charles, who on the 3rd of August had returned 
to W'hitehall, refused his consent to this and to other measures 
proposed by the Scottish parliament. His extreme financial 
necessities, and the prospect of renewed hostilities widi the Scots, 
now moved Charles, at the instigation of Strafford, who in 
September had left Ireland to bec^e the king^s diiief adviser^ 
to turn again to parliament for assistance as last rAource^ 
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ftnd on th6 13th of April 1640 the Short Parliament assembled. 
But on its discussing grievances before granting supplies and 
finally refusing subsidies till peace was made with the Scots, it 
Svas dissolved on the 5th of May. Charles returned once more 
to measures of repression, and on the 10th imprisoned Some of 
the London aldermen who refused to lend money. Pie prepared 
for war, scraping together what money he could and obtaining 
a grant thrr)Ugh Straflford from Ireland. His position, however, 
was hopeless ; his forces were totally undisciplined, and the 
Bcotfi were supported by the parliamentary opposition in P^ngland. 
On the 20th of August the Scots crossed the Tweed, beginning 
the so-called second Bishops’ War, defeated the king’s army 
at Newburn on the 2^ith, and subsequently occupied Newcastle 
and Durham, diaries at this juncl ure, on the 24th of September, 
summoned a great couiu il of the peers ; and on the 21st of 
October a cessation of arms was agreed to by the treaty of Kipon, 
the Scots receiving £850 a day for the maintenance of the army, 
End further negotiations lieing transferred to London. On the 
5rd of November the king summoned the Long Parliament. 

Such was the final issue of ('harles’s attempt to govern without 
parliaments — Scotland in triumphant rebellion, Ireland only 
wailing for a signal to rise, and in England the parliament revived 
With almost irresistible strength, in spite of the king, b)' the force 
of circumstances alone. At this great crisis, which would indeed 
have taxed the resolution and resource of the most cool-headed 
and sagacious statesman, Otarles failed signally. Two alternative 
Courses were open to him, either of wliich still ofTered good 
chances of success. He might have taken his stand on the ancient 
End undoubted prerogative of the crown, resisted all encroach- 
ments on the executive by the parliament by legal and con- 
stitutional means, which were probal.)ly ample, and in case of 
necessity have appealed to the loyalty of the nation to support 
him in arms ; nr he might have waive<l his rights, and, acknow- 
ledging the mistakes of his past administration, have united 
with the parliament and created once more that union of interests 
and sentiment of the monarchy with the nation which had made 
England so powerful, (’harles, however, pretended to do both 
simultaneously or by turns, and therefore accomplished neither. 
The illegally imprisoned members of the last parliament, now 
smarting with the sense of their wrongs, were set free to stimulate 
the violence of the opposition to the king in the new assembly. 
Of Charles’s double statecraft, however, the series of incidents 
Which terminated the career of the great Strafford form the most 
terrible examp>le. Strafford had come to 1/Ondon in November, 
having been assured by Charles that he “ should not suffer in his 
person, honour or fortune,” but was impeached and thrown into 
the Tower almost immediately. Charles took no steps to hinder 
the progress of the proceedings against him, but entered into 
achemes for saving him by bringing up an army to London, and 
this step exasperated Strafford’s enemic.s and added new aeal to 
the prosecution. On the 23rd of April, after the passing of the 
attainder by tlie Commons, he repeated to Strafford his former 
assurances of protection. On the ist of May he appealed to 
the Lords to spare his life and be satisfied with rendering him 
incapable of holding office. On the 2nd he made an attempt 
to seisie the Tower by force. On the 10th, yielding to the 
puaen’s tears and to the mob surging round his palace, he signed 
htft death-warrant. “If my own person only were in danger,” he 
deakred tb the council, “ I would gladly venture it to save my 
Stmfford’s life ; but seeing my wife, children, all my 
kingdom are concerned in it, I am forced to give way unto it.’' 
On the iith he sent to* the peers a petition for Strafford’s life, 
the force of which was completely annulled by the strange post- 
script! “If he must die, it were a charity to reprieve him until 
Saturday.” This tragic surrender of his great and devoted 
servant left an indelilke stain upon the king’s character, and he 
lived to Tftpent it bitterly. One of his last admonitions to the 
prince of Wales was “ never to give way to the punishment 
of for their faithful service to the crown.” It was regarded 
by CfharlOs os the cause of his own subsequent misfortunes^ : 
And on the scaffold the remembrance of it disturbed his own last 
snoinents. The sutrender of Strafford was followed by another \ 
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stupendous concession by Charles, the surrender of his right 
to dissolve the parliament without its own consent, and the purlia-^ 
ment immediately proceeded, with Charles’s consent, to sweep 
away the star-chamber, high commission and other extra-legal 
courts, and all extra-parliamentary taxation. Charles, however, 
did not remain long or consistently in the yielding mood. In 
June 1641 he engaged in a second army plot for bringing up the 
forces to London, and* on the loth of August he set out for 
Scotland in order to obtain the Scottish army against the 
piarliament in England ; this plan was obviously doomed to 
failure and was interrupted by another appeal to force, the so- 
called Incident, at which Charles was suspected (in all prob- 
ability unjustly) of having connived, consisting in an attempt 
to kidnap and murder Argyll, Hamilton and Lanark, with whom 
he was negotiating. Charles luid also apparently been intriguing 
with Irish Roman Catholic lords for military help in return 
for concessions, and he was suspected of complicity in the Irish 
rebellion which now broke out. He left Smtland more dis- 
credited than ever, having by his concessions made, to use 
Hyde’s words, “ a perfect deed of gift of that kingdom,” and 
without gaining any advantage. 

Charles returned to London on the 25th of November 1641 and 
was immediately confronted by the Cirand Remonstrance 
(passed on the 22nd),in whicli, after reciting the chief points of the 
king’s misgiwernment, the parliament demanded the appoint- 
ment of acceptable ministers and the constitution of an assembly 
of divines to settle the religious question. On the 2nd of January 
1642 Charles gave ofliw to the oppositifm members Colepeper 
and Falkland, and at the same time Hyde left the opposition 
party to serve the king, (’harles promised to take no serious 
step without their advi('e. Nevertheless, eniirely wnthout their 
knowledge, througli the influence of the queen whose impeach- 
ment w^as intended, C harles on the 4th made the rash and fatal 
attempt to seize with an armed force the five members of the 
(’ommons, Pym, Hampden, Holies, Hesilrige and Strode, whom, 
together with Mandeville (afterwards earl of Manchester) in the 
Lords, he had impeached of high treason. No English sovereign 
ever had (or has since that time) penetrated into the House of 
Commons. So complete and flagrant a violation of parliamentary 
lil^erties, and an appeal so crude and glaring to brute force, ctmld 
only be justified by complete success ; but the court plans had 
been betrayed, and were known to the offending members, w1k>, 
by order of the House, had taken refuge in the city before the 
king’.s arrival with the soldiers. Charles, on entering the House, 
found “ the birds flown,” and returned baffled, having thrown 
away the last chance of a peaceful settlement (see Lenthat.l, 
William). The next day Charles was equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining their Surrender in the city. “ The king had the worst 
day in London yesterday,” wrote a .spectator of the scene, “ that 
ever he had, the people crying ‘ privilege of parliament ’ by 
thousands and prayed (jod to turn the heart of the king, shutting 
up their shops and standing at their doors with swords and hal- 
berds.” ’ On the tothy amidst general manifestations of hostility, 
Charles left Whitehall to prepare for war, destined never to return 
till he was brought l>ack by his victorious enemies to die. 

Several months followed spent in manoeuvres to obtain the 
control of the forces and in a paper war of controversy. On the 
23rd of April Charles was refused entry into Hull, and on the 
2nd of June the parliament sent to him the “ Nineteen I’ropo- 
sitions,” claiming the whole sovereignty and government for the 
parliament, including the choice of the ministers, the judges, and 
the control of the arrny, and the execution of the laws against the 
Roman Catholics. The military events of the war are described 
in the article Great Reeicllion. On the 22nd of August the 
king set up his standard at Nottingham, and on the 23nl of 
October he fought the indecisive battle of Edgehill, occupying 
Oxford and advancing as far as Brentford. It seemed possible 
that the war foight immediately be ended by Charles penetrating 
to the heart of the enemy’s position and occupying London, but 
he drew back on the 13th of November before the parliamentary 
force at Tumham Green, and avoided a decisive contest. 

^ Hist, MSSi Gemm. MSS. of Lmd of Bsuuliou^ 141. 
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Next year (1643) another campaign, for surrounding instead of 
penetrating into London, was project^. Newcastle and Hopton 
were to advance from the north and west, sei^e the north and 
south banks of the river below the city, destroy its commerce, 
wd wmbine with Charles at Oxford. The royalist force, however, 
in spite of victories at Adwalton Moor (June 3Qth) and Roundway 
Down (July 13th), did not succeed in camlnning with Charles, 
Newcastle in the north being kept back* by the Eastern Associa- 
tion and the presence of the enemy at Hull, and Hopton in the 
west being detained by their successful holding out at Plymouth, 
Being too weak to attempt anything alone against London, 
C'harles marched to besiege Gloucester, Essex following him and 
relieving the place. Subsequently the rival forces fought the 
indecisive first battle of Newbury, and Charles failed in prevent- 
ing the return of Essex to l^ndcm. Meanwhile on the i$l of 
Kebniary the parliament had submitted proposals to Charles 
at Oxford, but the negotiations came to nothing, and Charles’s 
unwise attempt at the same time to stir up a rising in his favour 
in the city, known as Waller’s Plot, injured his cause considerably. 
He once more turned for help to Ireland, where the cessation of 
the campaign against the rebels was agreed ufxm on the 1 5th of 
September 1643, and several English regiments became thereby 
available for employment by the king in England. Charles also 
accepted the proposal for bringing over 3000 Irish. On the 22nd 
of January 1644 the king opened the rival parliament at Oxford. 

'I’ho campaign of 1644 began far less favourably for Charles 
than the two last, principally owing to the alliance now made 
between the Scots and the parliament, the parliament taking the 
Solemn League and Covenant on the 25th of September 1643, 
and the Scottish army crossing the border on the iQth of January 
1644. No attempt was this year made against London, and 
Rupert was sent to Newcastle’s succour in the north, where the 
great disaster of Marston Moor on the 2nd of July ruined Charles’s 
last chances in that quarter. Meanwhile Charles himself had 
defeated Waller at Cropredy Bridge on the 29th of June, and he 
subsequently followed Essex to the west, compelling the surrender 
of Essex’s infantry at Lostwithiel on the 2ncl of September. 
W ith an ill-timed leniency he allowed the men to go free after 
giving up their stores and arms, and on his return towards 
Oxford he was confronted again by Essex’s army at Newbury, 
combined now with that of W’aller and of Manchester. Charles 
owed his escape here from complete annihilation only to 
Manchester’s unwillingness to inflict a total defeat, and be was 
allowed to get away with lus artillery to Oxford and to rcvictual 
Donnington C'astlo and Basing House. 

The negotiations carried on at Uxbridge during January and 
p'ebruary 1645 failed to secure a settlement, and on Ute 14th of 
June the crushing defeat of the king’s forces by the new model 
army at Naseby practically ended the civil war. Charles, how- 
ever, refused to make peace on Rupert’s advice, and considered 
it a point of honour “ neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my 
BucccBsors, nor forsake my friends.” His chief hope was to join 
Montrose in Scotland, but his march north was prevented by the 
parliamentary forces, and on the 24th of September he witnessed 
from the wails of Chester the rout of his followers at Rowton 
Heath. He now entered into a series of intrigues, mutually 
destructive, which, becoming known to the different parties, 
exasperated all and diminished still further the king’s credit. 
One proposal was the levy of a foreign force to reduce the kingdom ; 
another, the supply through the marquis of Ormonde of 10,000 
Irish. Correspondence relating to these schemes, fatally com- 
promising as they were if Charles hoped ever to rule England 
again, was discovered by his enemies, including the Glamorgan 
treaty, which went much further than the instructions to 
Ormonde, hut of which the full responsibility has never been 
really traced to Charles, who on the 29th of January 1^46 dis- 
avowed his agent’s proceedings. He simultaneously treated with 
the parliament, and promised toleration to the Roman Catholics 
jf they and the pope would aid in the restoration of the monarchy 
and the church. Nor was this all The parliament^ forces had 
been dosing round Oxford. On the 27th of April the kmg l?ft 
the city, and on the 5th of May gave himself up to the Scottish 


army at Newark, arriving on the 13th with them at NewceatH 
On the 13th of July the parliament sent to Charles the 
Newcastle I*rof>ositions,” which included the* extreme demands 
of Charles’saoceptanceof theCovenants, theabolitionof epwwxipaqy 
and establishment of Presbyterianism, severer laws agamst the 
Roman Catholics and pwirliamentary control of the forces, with 
the withdrawal of the Irish Cessation, and a long list of royalists 
to hooxempted from pardon. Charles returned no definite answer 
for several months. He imagined that he might now find support 
in Scottish royalism, encouraged by Montrose’s Sieries of brilliant 
victories, but these hopes were destroyed by the latter’s defeatat 
Philiphaugh on the 3rd of Septemlier. The Scuts insisted on the 
Covenant and on the p>ermanent establishment of Presbyterianism, 
while Charles would only consent to a temporary maintenance 
for three years. Accordingly the Scots, in return for the payment 
of p>art of their army arrears by the parliament, marched home on 
the jDth of January 1647, leaving Charles behind, who under the 
care of the parliamentary commissioners was conducted to 
Holmby House. Thence on the lath of May he sent his answer 
to the Newcastle I'ropoaitions, offering the militia to the parlia- 
ment for ten years and the establishment of Presbyterianism for 
three, while a final settlement on religion was to be reached 
through an assembly of twenty divines at Westminster. But in 
the midst of the negotiation with the parliament Charles’s person 
was seized, on the 3rd of June 1647, by Cornet Joyce under instruc- 
tions of the army, which soon afterwards occupied London and 
overpowered the parliament, placing Charles at Hampton Court, 
If CUiarles could have remained firm to cither one or the other 
factifm, and have made concessions either to Presbyterianism 
or on the subject of the militia, he might even now have pre- 
vailed. But he had learned nothing by experience, and continued 
at this juncture his characteristic policy of intrigue and double- 
dealing, “ playing lus game,” to u.se his own wordsi, negotiating 
with b('th parties at once, not with the object or wish to arrive 
at a settlement with either, but to augment their disputes, gain 
lime and profit ultimately by their divisions. The “ Heads of the 
Proposals,” submitted to Charles by the army on the 28th of 
July 1647, were terms conceived on a basis far broader and more 
statesmanlike than the Newcastle Propositions, and such as 
Charles might well have accepted. The proposals on religion 
anticipated the Toleration Act of 1689. There was no mention 
of episcopacy, and its existence was thereby indirectly admitted, 
but complete religious freedom for all Protestant denominations 
was pro\'ided, and the power of the church to infiict civil penalties 
abolished, while it was also suggested that dangers from Roman 
Catholics and Jesuits might be avoided by means other than 
enforcing attendance at church, 'I'he parliament w«s to dissolve 
itself and be succeeded by biennial assemblies elected on a re- 
formed franchise, not to be dissolved without their own consent 
before i2p days, and not to sit more than 240 days in the two 
years. A council of state was to conduct the foreign policy 
of tjhe state and conclude peace and war subject to the approv^ 
of parliament, and to control the militia for ten years, the com-* 
manders being appointed by parliament, as also the oificerB of 
state for ten years. No peer created since May the 
was to sit in parliament without consent of both. Houses, and 
the judicial decisions of the House of Lords wem to be ratified 
by the Commons. Only five persons wore excepted from am- 
nesty, but royalists were not to hold office for five years and 
not to sit in the C'ommons till the end of the second biennial 
parliament. Proposals for a series of reforms we added, 
Charles, however, was at the same time negotiating with Lauder- 
dale for an invasion of England by the Scots^ and imagined ha 
could win over Cromwell and Fairfax by “ proffers of advantage 
to themselves.” The precious opportunity was therefore allowed 
to slip by. On the 9th of September he rejected the pr©p<^ls 
of the parliament for the establishment of Presbyterianism. 
His hopes of gaining advantages by playing upon the differences 
of his opponents proved a complete failure. Fwh terw were 
drawn up by the army and parliament together on the roth pf 
November, but before these could be presented, Charleei Pn thg 
nth, had escaped to Carisbrooke Castle in the ble of *Wight4 
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Thertre on the i6th he sent a message oflFering Presbyterianism 
for three years anji the militia for his lifetime to the parliament, 
but insisting on the maintenance of episcopacy. On the 28th 
of December he refused his assent to the Four Bills, which de- 
manded the militia for parliament for twenty years and prac- 
ticjilly for ever, annulled the honours recently granted by the 
king and his declarations against the Houses, and gave to parlia- 
ment the right to adjourn to any place it wished. On the 3rd 
of January 1648 the Commons agreed to a resolution to address 
the king no further, in which they were joined by the Lords on 
the 15 th. 

Charles had meanwhile taken a further fatal step which 
brought about his total destruction. On the 26th of December 
1647 he had signed at Carisbr(H)kc with the Scottish commis- 
sioners the secret treaty called the “ Engagement/’ whereby 
the Scots undertook to invade England on his behalf and restore 
him to the throne on condition of the establishment of Presby- 
terianism for three years and the suppression of the sectarians. 
In consequence the second civil war broke out and the Scots 
invaded England undei^ Hamilton. The royalist risings in 
England were soon suppressed, and Cromwell gained an easy 
and decisive victory over the Scots at Preston. (Charles was 
now left alone to face his enemies, with the whole tale of his 
intrigues and deceptions unmasked and exposed. The last 
intrigue with the Scots was the most unpardonable in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, no less wicked and monstrous than his 
design to« conquer England by the Irish soldiers; “a more 
prodigious treason,” said Cromwell, “ than any that had been 
perfected before ; because the former quarrel was that English- 
men might rule over one another ; this to vassalize us to a 
foreign nation.” ^ Cromwell, who up to this pf)int had shown 
himself foremost^^in supporting the negotiations with the king, 
now spoke of the treaty of Newport, which he found the parlia- 
ment in the act of negotiating on his return from Scotland, as 
” this ruining hypocritical agreement.” Charles had engaged 
in these negotiations only to gain time and find opportunity to 
escape. “ The great concession I made this day,” he wrote on 
the 7th -of October, ” was made merely in order to my escape.” 
At the beginning he had stipulated that no concession from him 
should be valid unless an agreement were reached upon every 
point. He had now consented to most of the demands of the 
parliament, including the repudiation of the Irish Cessation, the 
surrender of the delinquents and the cession of the militia for 
twenty years, and of the offices of state to parliament, but re- 
mained firm in his refusal to abolish episcopacy, consenting 
only to Prc.sbyterianism for three years. Charles’s devotion to 
the church is undoubted. In April 1646, before his flight from 
Oxford, inspired perhaps by superstitious fears as to the origin 
of his misfortunes, he had delivered to Sheldon, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a written vow (now in the library of 
St Paul’s cathedral) to restore all church lands held by the 
crown on his restoration to the throne ; and almost his last 
injunction to the prince of Wales was that of fidelity to the 
national church. His present firmness, however, in its support 
was caused probably less by his devotion to it than by his desire 
to secure the failure of the whole treaty, and his attempts to 
escape naturally weakened the chances of success. Cromwell 
now supported the petitions of the army against the treaty. On 
the 1 6th of November the council of officers demanded the trial 
of the king, ” the capital and grand author of our troubles,” 
and on the 27th of November the parliamentary commissioners 
returned from Newport without having secured Charles’s 
consent. Charles was removed to Hurst Castle on the ist of 
December, where he remained till the 19th, thence being taken 
to Windsor, where he arrived on the 23rd. On the 6th ” Pride’s 
Purge had removed from the Commons all those who might 
show any favour to the king. On the 25th a last attempt by the 
council of officers to come to terms with him was repulsed. On 
the 1st of January the remnant of the Commons resolved that 
Charles was guilty of treason by ” levying war against the parlia- 
ment ^nd kingdom of England ” ; on the 4th they declared 
their own power to make laws without the lords or the sovereign. 


and on the 6th established a “ high court of justice ” to try the 
king. On the 19th Charles was brought to St James’s Palace, 
and on the next day his trial began in Westminster Hidl, without 
the assistance of any of the judges, who all refused to take part 
in the proaeedings. He laughed aloud at hearing himself called 
a traitor, and immediately demanded by what authority he was 
tried. He had been in treaty with the parliament in the Isle of 
Wight and taken thence by force ; he saw no lords present. 
He was told by Bradshaw, the president of the court, that he 
was tried by the authority of the people of England, who had 
elected him king ; Charles making the obvious reply that he was 
king by inheritance and not by election, that England had been 
for more than 1000 years an hereditary kingdom, and Bradshaw 
cutting short the discussion by adjourning the court. On lh<‘ 
22nd ('harles repeated his reasoning, adding, ‘‘ It is not my case 
alone ; it is the freedom and liberty of the people of England, 
and do you pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties, 
for if power without law may make laws ... I do not know 
what subject he is in England that can be sure of his life or any- 
thing that he calls his own.” On the 23rd he again refused to 
plead. The court was adjourned, and there were several signs 
that the army in their prosecution of the king had not the nation 
at their back. While the soldiers had shouted “ Justice ! 
justice 1 ” as the king passed through their ranks, the civilian 
spectators from the end of the hall had cried ” God save the 
king I ” There was considerable opposition and reluctance to 
proceed among the members of the court. On the 26th, however, 
the court derided unanimously upon his execution, and on the 
27th Charles was brought into court for the last time to hear 
his sentence. His reejuest to be heard before the Lords and 
Commons was rejected, and his attempts to answer the charges 
of the president were silenced. Sentence was pronounced, and 
the king w’as removed by the soldiers, uttering his last broken 
protest: ‘M am not suffered to speak. Expect what justice 
other people will have.” 

In these last hours Charles, who was probably weary of 
life, showed a remarkable dignity and self-possession, and a firm 
resignation supported by religious faith and by the absolute 
conviction of his own innocence, which, says Burnet, ‘‘ amazed 
all people and that so much the more because it was not natural 
to him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary measure of 
supernatural assistance . . . ; it was owing to something 
within himself that he went through so many indignities with 
so much true greatness without disorder or any sort of affecta- 
tion.” Nothing in his life l^ecame Charles like the leaving it. 
“He nothing common did or mean Upon that memorable scene.” 
On the morning of the 29th of January he said his last sad 
farewell to his younger children, Elizabeth and Henry, duke 
of Gloucester. On the 30th at ten o’clock he walked across 
from St James’s to Whitehall, calling on his guard “ in a 
pleasant manner ” to walk apace, and at two he stepped upon 
the scaffold from a window, probably the middle one, of the 
Banqueting House (see Architecture, Plate VI. fig. 75). He 
was separated from the people by large ranks of soldiers, 
and his last speech only reached Juxon and those with him 
on the scaffold. He declared that he had desired the liberty 
and freedom of the people as much as any ; “ but I must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern- 
ment. ... It is not their having a share in the government ; 
that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and a 
sovereign are clean different things.” These, together with his 
declaration that he died a member of the Church of England, 
and the mysterious “ Remember,” spoken to Juxon, were 
Charles’s last words. “It much discontents the citizens/’ 
wrote a spectator ; “ye manner of his deportment was very 
resolutely with some smiling countenances, intimating his 
willingness to be out of his troubles,” ^ “ The blow I saw given,” 
wrote another, Philip Henty, “ and can truly say with a sad 
heart, at the instant whereof, I remember well, there was such 
a grone by the Thousands then present as 1 never heard before 
and desire I may never hear again. There was according to 
^ Notes and Queries, 7th scr., viii. 326. 
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order one Troop immediately marching fromwards Charing^Cross 
to Westminster and another fromwards Westminster to Charing- 
Cross, purposely to masker (i,e, to overpower) “ the people 
and to disperse and scatter them^ so that 1 had much adoe 
anfK)ngst the rest to escape home without hurt.^^ ^ * 

Amidst such scenes of violence was at last efiected the destruc- 
tion of Charles. “ It is lawful/’ wrote Milton, “ and hath been 
held so through all ages for any one who have the power to call 
to account a lyrant or wicked King and after due conviction to 
depose and put him to death.” ^ But here (it might well be 
contended) there had been no “ due conviction.” The execution 
had been the act of the king’s personal enemies, of “ only some 
fifty or sixty governing Englishmen with Oliver Cromwell in the 
midst of them,” an act technically illegal, morally unjustifiable 
because the supposed crimes of Charles had been condoned by 
the later negotiations with him, and indefensible on the ground of 
public expediency, for the king’s death proved a far greater 
obstacle to the re-establishment of settled government than his 
life could have been. The result was an extraordinary revulsion 
of feeling in favour of Charles and the monarchy, in which the 
incidents of his misgovemment were completely forgotten. He 
soon became in the popular veneration a martyr and a saint. 
His fate was compared with the Crucifixion, and his trials and 
sufferings to those of the Saviour. Handkerchiefs dipped in his 
blood wrought ‘‘ miracles,” and the Eikon Basilike, published 
on the day of his funeral, presented to the public a touching 
if not a genuine portrait of the unfortunate sovereign. At the 
Restoration the anniversary of his death was ordered to be kept 
as a day of fasting and humiliation, and the service appointed 
for use on the occasion was only removed from the prayer-book 
in 1859. The same conception of Charles as a martyr for religion 
appeals still to many, and has Ixsen stimulated by modem 
writers. “Had Charles been willing to abandon the church and 
give up episcopacy,” says Bishop Creighton, “he might have 
saved his throne and his life. But on this point Charles stood 
firm, for this he died and by dying saved it for the future.” “ 
Gladstone, Keble, Newman write in the same strain. “ It waS 
for the Church,” says Gladstone, “ that Charles shed his blood 
upon the scaffold.” “ I rest,” says Newman, “ on the scenes 
of past years, from the Upper Room in Acts to the Court of 
Carisbrooke and Uxbridge.” The injustice and violence of the 
king’s death, however, the pathetic dignity of his last days, and 
the many noble traits in his character, cannot blind us to the 
real causes of his downfall and destruction, and a sober judgment 
cannot allow that Charles was really a martyr either fbr the 
church or for the popular liberties. 

The constitutional struggle between the crown and parliament 
had not been initiated by Charles I. It was in full existence in 
the reign of James I., and distinct traces appear towards the 
latter part of that of Elizabeth. Charles, therefore, in some 
degree inherited a situation for which he was not responsible, 
nor can he be justly blamed, according to the ideas of kingship 
which then prevailed, for defending the prCTogatives of the 
crown as precious and sacred personal possessions which it was 
his duty to hand down intact to his successors. Neither will 
his persistence in refusing to yield up the control of the executive 
to the parliament or the army, or his zeal in defending the 
national church, be altogether censured. In the event the parlia- 
ment proved quite incapable of governing, an army uncontrolled 
by the sovereign was shown to constitute a more grievous 
tyranny than Charles’s most arbitrary rule, and the downfall 
of the church seen to make room only for a sectarian despotism 
as intolerable as the Laudian. The natural inference might be 
that both conceptions of government had much to support 
them, that they were bound sooner or later to come into collision, 
and that the actual individuals in the drama, including the king 
himself, were rather the victims of the greatness of events than 
real actors in the scene, still less the controllers of their own 

1 Letters and Diaries of P, Henry (1882). 12. 

9 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

* Lectures on Archbishop Laud (1895), p. 25. 

< Remdrhs on the Royal Supremacy (1850), p. 57. 


and the national destiny. A closer insight, however, shows that 
biographical more than abstract historical elements determined 
the actual course and issue of the Rebellioh. The great con- 
stitutional and religious points of dispute 'between the king and 
parliament, though doubtless involving principles vital to the 
national interests, would not alone Imve sufficed to destroy 
Charles. Monarchy was too much venerated, was too deeply 
rooted in the national life, to be hastily and easily extirpated ; 
the perils of removing the foundation of all government, law 
and order were too obvious not to be shunned at almost all costs. 
Still less can the crowning tragedy of the king’s death find its 
real explanation or justification in these disputes and antagon- 
isms. The real cause was the complete discredit into which 
Charles had brought himself and the monarchy. The ordinary 
routine of daily life and of business cannot continue without 
some degree of mutual confidence between the individuals 
brought into contact, far less could relations be maintained by 
subjects with a king endowed with the enormous powers then 
attached to the kingship, and with whom agreements, promises, 
negotiations were merely subterfuge; and prevarications. We 
have seen the series of unhappy falseho^s and deceptions 
which constituted Charles’s statecraft, beginning with the 
fraud concerning tlie concessions to the Roman Catholics at his 
marriage, the evasions with which he met the Petition of Right, 
the abandonment of Strafford, the .simultaneous negotiation 
with, and betrayal of, all parties. Strafford’s reported word.s 
on hearing of his desertion by (barles, “ Put not your trust in 
princes,” re-echo through the whole of Charles’s reign. It was 
the degradation and dishonour of the kingship, and the personal 
loss of credit which Charles suffered through these transactions — 
which never appear to have caused him a moment’s regret or 
uneasiness, but the fatal consequences of which were seen only 
too clearly by men like Hyde and Falkland — that were the real 
causes of the rebellion and of the king’s execution. The con- 
stitutional and religious grievances were the outward and 
visible sign of the corroding suspicions which slowlyconsumed 
the national loyalty. In themselves there was nothing incapable 
of settlement either through the spirit of union which existed 
between Elizabeth and her subjects, or by the principle of 
compromise which formed the basis of the constitutional settle- 
ment in 1688. The bond of union between his people and 
himself Charles had, however, early broken, and compromise 
is only possible between parties both of whom can acknowledge 
to some extent the force of the other’s position, which can trust 
one another, and which are sincere in their endeavour to reach 
agreement. Thus on Charles himself chiefly falls the responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe. 

His character and motives fill a large place in English history, 
but they have never been fully understood and possibly were 
largely due to physical causes. His weakness as a child was so 
extreme that his life was despaired of. He outgrew physical 
defects, and as a young man excelled in horsemanshro and in 
the sports of the times, but always retained an impediment of 
speech. At the time of his accession his reserve and reticence 
were especially noticed. Buckingham was the only person who 
ever enjoyed his friendship, and after his death Charles placed 
entire confidence in no man. This isolation was the cause of an 
ignorance of men and of the world, and of an incapacity to 
appreciate the ideas, principles and motives of others, while it 
prepared at the same time a fertile soil for receiving those 
exalted conceptions of kingship, of divine right and prerogative, 
which came into vogue at this period, together with those 
exaggerated ideas of his own personal supremacy and importance 
to which minds not quite normal are always especially mclined. 
His character was marked by a weakness which shirked and 
postponed the settlement of difficulties, by a meanness and 
ingratitude even when dealing with his most devoted followers, 
by an obstinacy which only feigned compliance and by an untruth- 
fulness which differed widely from his son’s unblushing deceit, 
which found always some reservation or excuse, but whidi while 
more scrupulous was also more dangerous and insidious because 
employed continually as a principle of conduct. Yet CtSudes, m 
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spite of his failings, liad many fine qualities. Clarendon, who was l 
fully conscious of them, who does not venture to call him a good 
king, and allows that “ his kingly virtues had some mixture and 
alloy that hindered them from shining in full lustre,’’ declares 
that “ he was if ever any, the most worthy of the title of an 
Honest Man, so great a lover of justice that no temptation could 
dispose him to a wrongful action except that it was disguised to 
him that he believed it just,” “ the worthiest of gentlemen, the 
best master, the best friend, the best husband, the best father 
and the best Christian that the age in which he lived produced.” 
With all its deplorable mistakes and failings ( harles l.’s reign 
belongs to a sphere infinitely superior to that of his unscrupulous, 
corrupt, selfish but more successful son. H is private 1 i fe was with- 
out a blemish. Immediately on his acce.ssion he had suppressed 
the disorder which had existed in the household of Ji^es 1., 
and let it be known that whoever had business with him 
“ must never approach him by backstairs or private doors.” ^ 
He maintained a strict sobriety in food and dress. He had a 
fine artistic sense, and Milton reprehends him for having made 
Shakespeare the closest companion of his solitudes.” ” Mon- 
sieur le Prince cle Galles,” wrote Rubens in 1625, “ est le prince 
1 .^ plus amateur de la peinture qui soit au monde.” He succeeded 
in bringing together during twenty years an unrivalled collection, 
of which a great ];mrt was dispersed at his deatlu He showed 
a noble insensibility to flatter>\ He was deeply and sincerely 
religious. He wished to do right, and was consc:ious of the purity 
of his motives. Those who came into contact with him, even 
the most bitter of his opponents, were impressed with his good- 
ness. The great tragedy of his life, to be read in his well-known, 
dignified, but weak and unhappy features, and to be followed 
in his inexplicable and mysterious choice of baneful instruments, 
such as Rupert, Laud, Hamilton, Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria 
—all in their several ways working out his destruction— seems 
to have been inspired by a fateful insanity or infirmity of mind or 
will, recalling the great Greek dramas in which the poets depicted 
frenzied mortals rushing into their own destruction, impelled 
by the unseen and superior powers. 

The king’s body, after being embalmed, was buried by the 
few followers who remained with him to the last, hastily and 
without any funeralservice , which was forbidden by the authorities, 
in the tomb of Henry VII I, , in St George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where his coffin was identified and opened in 181 3. An “ account 
of what appeared ” was published by Sir Henry Halford, and 
a bone abstracted on the occasion was replaced in the vault by 
the prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) in 1888. Charles 1 . 
left, besides three children who died in infancy, Charles (after- 
wards Charles II.); James (afterwards James 11 .); Henry, duke 
of Gloucester (1639-1660); Mary (1631-1660), who married 
William of Orange; Elizabeth (1635-1650); and Henrietta, 
duchess of Orleans (1644-1670). 
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CHARLES IL (1630-1685), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second son of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria, was bom 
on the 29tb of May 1630 at St James's Palace, and was brought 
* Sahr&ti's Corresp. in Hist, MSS. Comm, irtii Rep. app. pt. Lp. 6. 


Up under tiie care successively of the counteas of Dorset, William 
Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, and the marquess of Hertford, 
He accompanied the king during the campaigns of the Civil War, 
and sat in the parliament at Oxford, but on the 4th of March 1645 
ho was sent by Charles I. to the west, accompanied by Hyde and 
others who formed his council. Owing, however, to the mutual 
jealousies and misconduct of Goring and Grenville, and the 
prince’s own disregard aAd contempt of the council, his presence 
Wcis in no way advantageous, and could not prevent the final 
overthrow of tlie king’s forces in 1646. He retired (17th of 
February) to Pendennis Castle at Falmouth, and on tlie approach 
of Fairfax (2nd of March) to Scilly, where he remained with 
Hyde till tlie 16th of April Thence he fled to Jersey, and 
finally, refusing all the overtures from tlie i:^rUament, and in 
opi-iosition to the counsels of Hyde, who desired tlie prince to 
remain on English territory, he repaired to the queen at Paris, 
where he remained for two years. He is described at this time 
by Mme de Motteville as “well-made, with a swarthy complexion 
agreeing well with his fine black eyes, a large ugly mouth, a 
graceful and dignified carriage and a fine figure ” ; and according 
io the description circulated later for his capture after the battle 
of Worcester, he was over six feet tall. He received instruction 
in mathematics from Hobbes, and was early initiated into all 
the vices of the age by Buckingham and Percy. In July 1648 
the prince joined the royalist fleet and blockaded the Ihames 
with a fleet of eleven ships, returning to Holland, where he 
received the news of the final royalist defeats and afterwards of 
Uie execution of his father. On the 14th of January 1649 he 
had forwarded to the council a signed carte blanche, granting any 
conditions provided his father's life were spared. He immedi- 
ately assumed the title of king, and was proclaimed in Scotland 
(5th of J^ebruary) and in some parts of Ireland. On the 17th of 
September, after a visit to his mother at St Germain, Charles 
went to Jersey and issued a declaration proclaiming his rights ; 
but, owing to the arrival of the fleet at Portsmouth, he was 
obliged, on the 13II1 of February 1650, to return again to Breda. 
The projected invasion of Ireland was delayed through want of 
funds till it was too late ; Hyde’s mission to Spain, in the midst 
of Cromwell's successes, brought no assistance, and Charles now; 
turned to Scotland for aid. Employing the same unscrupulotf^ 
and treacherous methods which hiid proved so fatal to his 
he simultaneously supported and encouraged the expedition bf 
Montrose and the royalists, and negotiated witli covenanters. 
On the 1st of May he signed tlie first draft of a treaty at Breda 
with the latter, in which he accepted the Solemn League and 
Covenant, conceded the control of public and church aSfairs to 
the parliament and the kirk, and undertook to establish Presby- 
terianism in the three kingdoms. He also s^ned privately a 
paper repudiating Ormonde and the loyal Irish, and recalling 
tlie commissions granted to them. In acting thus he did not 
scruple to desert his own royalist followers, and to repudiate 
and abandon the great and noble Montrose, whose heroic efforts 
he was apparently merely using in order to extort better terms 
from the covenanters, and who, having been captured on the 4th 
of May, was executed on the 2i.st in spite of some attempts by 
Charles to procure for him an indemnity. 

Thus perjured and di.sgraced the young king embarked for 
Scotland on the 2nd of J une ; on the 11th when off Heligoland 
he signed the treaty, and on the 23rd, on his arrival at Spey mouth, 
before landing, he swore to both the covenants. He proceeded 
to Falkland near Perth and passed through Aberdeen, where 
he saw the mutilated arm of Montrose suspended over the 
city gate. He was compelled to dismiss all his followers except 
Buckingham, and to submit to interminable sermons, which 
generally contained violent invectives against his parents and 
himself. To Argyll he promised the payment of £40,000 at his 
restoration, douDtless the sum owing as arrears of the Scottish 
army unpaid when Charles I. was surrendered to the English 
at Newcastle, and entered kito negotiations for marrying his 
daughter. In August he was forced to sfgn a further declaration, 
confessing his own wickedness in dealing with the Iridi, his father’s 
blood-guilt’mess, his mother’s idolatry, and his abhorrence 
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of prel^jjcy, besides ratifying his allegiance to the covenants 
and to Presbyterianism. At the same time he declared himself 
secretly to King, dean of Tuam, “a true child of the Church of 
England,” “ a true Cavalier,” and avowed that “ what concerns 
Ireland is in no ways binding ” ; while to the Romaic Catholics 
in England he promised concessions and expressed his goodwill 
towards their church to Pope Innocent X. His attempt, called 

The Start,” on the 4th of October 1*650, to escape from the 
faction at Perth and to join Huntly and the royalists in the 
north failed, and he was overtaken and compelled to return. 
On the 1st of January 1651 he was crowned at Scone, when he 
was forced to repeat his oaths to both the covenants. 

Meanwhile Cromwell had advanced and had defeated the 
Presbyterians at Dunbar on the of September 1650, sub- 
sequently occupying Edinburgh. I’his defeat was not wholly 
unwelcome to Chailes in the circumstances j in the following 
suniiner, during Cromwell's advance to the north, he shook off 
the Pre.sbyterian influence, and on the 31st of July 1651 marched 
south into England with an army of about 10,000 commanded 
by David He was proclaimed king at Carlisle, joined 

by tile earl of Derby in Lancashire, evaded the troops of Lambert 
and Harrison in Cheshire, marched through Shropshire, meeting 
with a rebuff at Shrewsbury, and entered Worcester with a 
small, tired and dispirited force of only 16,000 men (22nd of 
August). Here tlie decisive battle, which ruined his hopes, and 
in which Charles distinguished himself by conspicuous courage 
and fortitude, was fought on the 3rd of September. After leading 
an un.succesbful cavalry charge against the enemy he fled, about 
6 p.M,, accompanied by Buckingham, Derby, Wilmot, Lauder- 
dale and others, towards Kidderminster, taking refuge at White- 
ladies, about 25 m, from \\ orcester, where he separated himself 
from all bis followers except Wilmot, concealing himself in the 
famous oak duiing the 6tli of September, moving subsequently 
to Boscobel, to Moselty and Bentley Hall, and thence, disguised 
as Miss Lane's attendant, to Abbots Leigh near Bristol, to Trent 
in Somersetshire, and finally to the George Inn at Brighton, 
having been recognized during the forty-one days of his wander- 
ings by about fifty persons, none of whom, in spite of the reward 
of £iooo offered for hi.s capture, or of the death penalty threatened 
for aiding his concealment, had Ix'traycd him. 

He .set sail from Shoreham on the i5tli of October 1651, and 
landed at Fecamp in Normandy the next day. He resided 
at Paris at St Germain till June 1654, in inactivity, unable to 
make any further effort, and living with difficulty on a grant 
from Louis XI \', of 600 livres a month. Various missions to 
foreign powers met with failure ; he was excluded from Holland 
by the treaty made with England in April 1O54, and he antici- 
pated his expulsion from France, owing to the new relations of 
friendship established with Cromwell, by quitting the country 
in J uly . Jlc visited his sister, the princess of Orange, at Spa, and 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle, thence finally proceeding in November 
to Cologne, where he was hospitably received. The conclusion 
of Cromwell’s treaty with France in October 1655, and the 
war between England and Spain, gave hope of aid from the 
latter power. In April 1656 Cliarles went to Bruges, and on the 
7th of February 1658 to Brussels, where he signed a treaty with 
Don John of Austria, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, by 
which he received an allowance in place of his French pension 
and undertook to assemble all his subjects in France in aid of 
the Spanish against the French. This plan, however, came to 
nothing ; projected risings in England were betrayed, and by 
the capture of Dunkirk 111 June 1658, after the battle of the 
Dunes, by the French and Cromwell’s Ironsides, the Spanish 
cau.se in Flanders was ruined. 

As long as Cromwell lived there appeared little hope of the 
restoration of the monarchy, and Charles and Hyde had been 
aware of the plots for his assassination, which had aroused no 
disapproval. By the protector's death on the 3rd of September 
1^58 the scene was wholly changed, and amidst the consequent 
confusion of factions the cry for the restoration of the monarchy 
grew daily in strength. The premature royalist rising, however, 
in August 1659 was defeated, and Charles, who had awaited 


the result on the coast of Britta^, proceeded to Fuentenabia 
on the Spanish frontier, where Ma^in and Luis Haro were 
negotiating the treaty of the P>rrenees, to inddee both powers to 
support his cause ; but the failure of the attempt in England 
en.sured the rejection of his request, and he returned to 
Brussels in December, visiting his mother at Paris on the way. 
Events had meanwhile developed fast in favour of a restoration. 
Charles, by Hyde's advice, had not interfered in the movement, 
and had avoided inconvenient concessions to the various factions 
by referring all to a ” free parliament.’’ He left Brussels for 
Breda, and issued in April iGOo, together wdth the letters to the 
council, the officers of the army and the houses of parliament 
and the city, the declaration of an amnesty for all except those 
specially excluded afterwards by parliament, which referred to 
parliament the settlement of estates and promised a liberty to 
tender consciences in matters of religion not contrary to the 
peace of the kingdom. 

On the 8th of May Charles 11 . was proclaimed king in West- 
minster Hall and elsewhere in London. On the 24th he sailed 
from the Hague, landing on the 26th at Dover, where he was met 
by Monk, whom he saluted as father, and by the mayor, from 
whom he accepted a “ very rich bible,” ” the thing t^t he 
loved above all things in the world.” He reached London on 
the 29th, his thirtieUi birthday, arriving with the procession, 
amidst general rejoicings and “ through a lane of happy faces,” 
at seven in the evening at Whitehall, where the houses of 
parliament awaited his coining, to offer in the name of the 
nation their congratulations and allegiance. 

No event in die history of England had been attended with 
more lively and general rejoicing than Charles's restoration, and 
none was destined to cause greater subsequent disappointment 
and disillusion. Indolent, sensual and di.s.sipatcd by nature, 
Charles's vices had greatly increased during his exile abroad, 
and were now, with the great turn of fortune which gave him 
full opportunity to indulge them, to surpass all the bounds of 
decency and control. A long residence till the age of thirty 
abroad, together with his French blood, had made him politically 
more of a foreigner than an Englishman, and he returned to 
England ignorant of the English constitution, a Roman Catholic 
and a secret adversary of the national religion, and untouched 
by the sentiment of England's greatness or of patriotism. Pure 
selfishness was the basis of his policy both in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Abroad the great national interests were eagerly 
sacrificed for the sake of a pension, and at borne his personal 
case and pleasure alone decided every measure, and the fate of 
every minister and subject. During his exile he had surrounded 
himself with young men of the same spirit as himself, such as 
Buckingham and Bennet, who, without having any claim to 
statesmanship, inattentive to business, neglectful of the national 
interests and national prejudices, became C harles's chief advisers. 
With them, as with their master, public office was only desirable 
as a means of procuring enjoyment, for which an absolute 
monarchy provided the most favourable conditions. Such 
persons were now, accordingly, destined to supplant the older 
and responsible ministers of the type pf Garendon and Ormonde, 
men of high character and patriotism, who followed definite lines 
of policy, while at the same time the younger men of ability and 
standing were, shut out from office. 

The first period of Charles IL's reign (1660*1667) that of 
the administration of Lord Clarendon, the principal author of the 
Restoration settlement. The king was granted the large revenue 
of £1,300,000. The naval and military forces were disbanded 
but Charles managed to retain under the name of guarc^ three 
regiments, which remained the nucleus of a standing army. The 
settlement of estates on a legal basis provided ill for a large 
number of the king’s, adherents who had impoverished themselves 
in his cause. The king’s honour was. directly involved in their 
compensation and, except for the Ratification of a few individuals, 
was tarnished by his neglect to ^aord them relief. Charles used 
his influence to .carry t&ough parliament the act of indemnity, 
and the execution of some of the regicide was a mei^sure hot more 
severe than was to be expected in the times and circuizlktances; 
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but that of Sir Henry Vane, who was not a regicide and whose life 
Qiarles had promised the partiament to spare in case of his con- 
demnation, was brought about by Charles’s personal insistence 
in revenge for the victim’s high bearing during his trial, and was 
an act of gross cruelty and perfidy. Charles was in favour of 
religious toleration, and a declaration issued by him in October 
1660 aroused great hopes ; but he made little effort to conciliate 
the Presbyterians or to effect a settlement through the Savoy 
conference, and his real object was to gain power over all the 
factions and to free his co-religionists, the Roman Catholics, in 
favour of whom he issued his first declaration of indulgence (26th 
of i)eceml)er 1662), the bill to give effect to it being opposed by 
Clarendon and defeated in the Lords, and being replied to by the 
passing of further acts against religious liberty. Meanwhile the 
plot of Venner and of the Fifth Monarchy men had been suppressed 
in January and the king was crowned on the 23rd of April. 
The convention parliament had been dissolved on the 29th of 
December 1660, and Charles's first parliament, the Long Parlia- 
ment of the Restoration, which met on the 8th of May t66t and 
continued till January 1679, declared the command of the forces 
inherent in the crown, repudiated the taking up of arms against 
the king, and repealed in 1664 the Triennial Act, adding only a 
provision that there should not be intermission of parliaments for 
more than three years. In Ireland the church was re-established, 
and a new settlement of land introduced by the Act of Settle- 
ment 1A61 and the Act of Explanation 1665. The island was 
excluded from the benefit of the Navigation l.aws, and in 1666 the 
importation of cattle and horses into England was forbidden. In 
Scotland episcopacy was set up, the covenant to which Charles 
had taken so many solemn oaths burnt by the common hangman, 
and Argyll brought to the scaffold, while the kingdom was given 
over to the savage and corrupt administration of Lauderdale. 
On the 21st of May 1662, in pursuance of the pro-French and anti- 
Spanish policy, Charles married Catherine of Braganza, daughter 
of John IV. of Portugal, by which alliance England obtained 
Tangier and Bombay. She brought him no children, and her 
attractions for Charles were inferior to those of his mistress. Lady 
Castlemaine, whom she was compelled to receive as a lady of her 
bedchamber. In February 1665 the ill-omened war with Holland 
was declared, during the progress of which it became apparent 
how' greatly the condition of the national services and the state 
of admini.stration had deteriorated since the Commonwealth, 
and to what extent England was isolated and abandoned abroad, 
Michael dc Ruyter, on the T3th of June 1667, carrying out his 
celebrated attack on Chatham and burning several warships. 
The disgrace was unprecedented. Charles did not show himself 
and it was reported that he had abdicated, but to allay the popular 
panic it was given out ** that he was very cheerful that night at 
supper with his mistre.sses.'’ The treaty of Breda with Holland 
(21st of July 1667) removed the danger, but not the ignominy, 
and Charles showed the real baseness of his character when he 
joined in the popular outcry against Garendon, the upright and 
devoted adherent of his father and himself during twenty-five 
years of misfortune, and drove him into poverty and exile in his 
old age, recalling ominously Charles I.’s betrayal of Strafford. 

To Clarendon now succeeded the ministry of Buckingham 
and Arlington, who with lAuderdale, Ashley (afterwards Lord 
Shaftesbury) and Clifford, constituted the so-called Cabal ministry 
in 1672. With these advisers Charles entered into tho.se schemes 
so antagonistic to the national interests which have disgraced 
his reign. His plan was to render himself independent of parlia- 
ment and of the nation by binding himself to France and the 
French policy of agp*andi/.ement, and receiving a French pen- 
sion with the secret intention as well of introducing the Roman 
Catholic religion again into England. In ifi6i under Clarendon’s 
rule, the evil precedent had been admitted of receiving money 
from France, in 1662 Dunkirk had been sold to Louis, and in 
February 1667 during the Dutch War a secret alliance had been 
made with Louis^ Charles protnising him a free hand in the 
Netherlands and Louis undertaking to support Charles’s designs 
“ in or .out of the kingdom.” In January 1668 Sir W. Temple 
had made with Sweden and Holland the Triple Alliance against 


the encroachments and aggrandizement of France, but this 
national policy was soon upset by the king’s own secret plans. 
In 1668 the conversion of his brother James to Romanism became 
known to Charles. Already in 1662 the king had sent Sir Richard 
Bellings ta Rome to arrange the terms of England’s conversion, 
and now in 1 668 he was in correspondence with Oliva, the general 
of the Jesuits in Rome, ^ through James de la Cloche, the eldest 
of his natural sons, of whom he had become the father when 
scarcely sixteen during his residence at Jersey. On the 25th of 
I January 1669, at a secret meeting between the two royal brothers, 
with Arlington, Clifford and Anindell of Wardour, it was deter- 
mined to announce to Louis XIV. the projected conversion of 
Charles and the realm, and subsequent negotiations terminated 
in the two .secret treaties of I>over. The first, signed only, among 
the ministers, by Arlington and Clifford, the rest not being 
initiated, on the 20th of May 1670, provided for the return of 
England to Rome and the joint attack of France and 
England upon Holland, England’s ally, together with Charles’s 
support of the Bourbon claims to the throne of Spain, while 
Charles received a pension of jf2oo,ooo a year. In the second, 
signed by Arlington. Buckingham, Lmiderdale and Ashley on the 
31st of December 1670, nothing was said about the conversion, and 
the pension provided for that purpose was added to the military 
subsidy, neither of these treaties being communicated to parlia- 
ment or to the nation. An immediate gain to Charles was the 
acquisition of another mistress in the person of Louise dc 
Keroualle, the so-called “ Madam CarwcU,” who had accompanied 
the duchess of Orleans, the king’s sister, to Dover, at the time of 
the negotiations, and who joined Charles’s seraglio, being created 
duchess of Portsmouth, and acting as the agent of the French 
alliance throughout the reign. 

On the 24th of October 1670, at the very time that these 
treaties were in progress, Charles opened parliament and obtained 
a vote of £800,000 on the plea of .supporting tlie Triple Alliance. 
Parliament was prorogued in April 1671, not assembling again 
till February 1673, and on the 2nd of January 1672 was announced 
the stop of the exchequer,” or national bankruptcy, one of 
the most blameworthy and unscrupulous acts of the reign, by 
which the payments from the exchequer ceased, and large 
numbers of persons who had lent to the government were thus 
ruined. On the reassembling of parliament on the 4lh of 
February 1673 a stnmg opposition w^as shown to the Cabal 
ministry which had been constituted at the end of T672. The 
Dutch War, declared on the 17th of March 1672, though the com- 
mercial and naval jealousies of Holland had certainly not dis- 
appeared in England, was unpopular because of the alliance witli 
France and the attack upon Protestantism, while the king’s 
second declaration of indulgence (15th of March 1672) aroused 
still further antagonism, was declared illegal by the parliament , 
and was followed up by the Test Act, which obliged James and 
Clifford to resign their offices. In February 1674 the war with 
Holland was closed by the. treaty of London or of Westminster, 
though Charles .still gave Louis a free hand in his aggressive 
policy towards the Netherlands, and the Cabal was driven 
from office. Danby (afterwards duke of Leeds) now became 
chief minister ; but, though in reality a strong supporter of the 
national policy, he could not hope to keep his place without 
acquiescence in the king’s schemes. In November 1675 Charles 
again prorogued parliament, and did not summon it again till 
February 1677, when it was almost immediately prorogued. 
On the 17th of February 1676, with Danby ’s knowledge, Charles 
concluded a further treaty with Louis by which he undertook to 
subordinate entirely his foreign policy to that of France, and 
received an annual pension of £100,000. On the other hand, 
Danby succeeded in effecting the marriage (4th of Novem^r 
1677) between William of Orange and the princess Mary, which 
proved the most important political event in the whole reign. 
Louis revenged himself by intriguing with the Opposition and 
by turning his streams of gold in that = direction, and a further 
treaty with Ftance for the annual payment to Charles of £300,000 
and the dismissal of his parliament, concluded on ^e 17th of 
May 1678, was not executed. Louis made peace with Holland 
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at Nijmwegen on the loth of August, and punished Danby by 
disclosing his secret negotiations, thus causing the minister's 
fall and impeachment. To save Danby Charles now prorogued 
the parliament on the 30th of December, dissolving it on the 24th 
of January 1679. « 

Meanwhile the “ Popish Plot,” the creation of a band of 
impostors encouraged by Shaftesbury, and the most violent 
and unscrupulous of the extreme Protestant party in order 
to exclude James from the throne, had thrown the whole 
countiy into a panic. Charles’s conduct in this conjuncture 
was highly characteristic and was marked by his usual cynical 
selfishness. He carefully refrained from incurring suspicion 
and unpopularity by opposing the general outcry, and though 
he saw through the imposture from the beginning he made no 
attempt to moderate the popular frenzy or to save the life of any 
<if the victims, his co-religionists, not even intervening in the 
case of Lord Stafford, and allowing Titus Oates to be lodged 
at Whitehall with a pension. His policy was to take advantage 
of the violence of the faction, to “ give them line enough,” 
to use his own words, to encourage it rather than repress it, 
with the expectation of procuring finally a strong royalist re- 
action. In his resistance to the great movement for the exclusion 
of James from the succession, ('harles was aided by moderate 
men such as Halifax, who desired only a restriction of James’s 
powers, and still more by the violence of the extreme exclusionists 
themselves, who headed by Shaftesbury brought about their 
own downfall and that of their cause by their support of the 
legitimacy and claims of Charles’s natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth. In 1679 Charles denied, in council, his supposed 
marriage with Lucy Walter, Monmouth’s mother, his declarations 
being published in 1680 to refute the legend of the black box 
which was supposed to contain the contract of marriage, and 
told Burnet he would rather .sec him hanged than legitimize him. 
lie deprived him of his general’s commission in consequence 
of his quasi-royal progresses about the country, and in December 
on Monmouth’s return to England he was forbidden to appear at 
court. In February 1679 the king had consented to order James 
to go abroad, and even approved of the attempt of the primate 
and the bishop of Winchester to convert him to Protestantism. 
To weaken the opposition to his government Charles accepted 
.Sir W. Temple’s new scheme of governing by a council which in- 
cluded the leaders of the Opposition, and which might have be- 
come a rival to the parliament, but this was an immediate failure. 
In May 1679 he prorogued the new parliament which had 
attainted Danby, and in July dissolved it, while in October he 
prorogued another parliament of the same mind till January and 
finally till October 1680, having resolved “ to wait till this violence 
should wear off.” He even made overtures to Shaftesbury in 
November 1679, but the latter insisted on the departure of both 
the queen and James. All attempts at compromise failed, and 
on the assembling of the parliament in October 1680 the Exclusion 
Bill passed the Commons, being, however, thrown out in the Lords 
through the influence of Halifax. Charles dissolved the parlia- 
ment in January 1681, declaring that he would never give his 
consent to the Exclusion Pill, and summoned another at Oxford, 
which met there on the 21st of March 1681, Shaftesbury’s faction 
arriving accompanied by armed bands. Charles expressed his 
willingness to consent to the handing over of the administration 
to the control of a lYotestant, in the case of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign, but the Opposition insisted on Charles’s nomination 
of Monmouth as his successor, and the parliament was accordingly 
once more (28th of March) dissolved by Charles, while a royal 
proclamation ordered to be read in all the churches proclaimed 
the ill-deeds of the parliament and the king’s affection for the 
Protestant religion. 

Charles’s tenacity and clever tact were now rewarded, A 
great popular reaction ensued in favour of the monarchy, and 
a large number of loyal addresses were sent in, most of them 
condemning the Exclusion Bill. Shaftesbury was imprisoned, 
and though the Middlesex jury threw out his indictoent and 
he was liberated, he never recovered his power, and in October 
1 682 left England for ever. The Exclusion Bill and the Kmitation 
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of James’s j)owers were no more heard of, and full liberty was 
granted to the king to pursue the rteograde and arbitrary policy 
to which his disposition naturally inclined. In Scotland James 
set up a tyrannical administration of the worst type. The royal 
enmity towards William of Orange was increased by a visit of 
the latter to England in July. No more parliaments were called, 
and Charles subsisted on his permanent revenue and his French 
pensions. He continued the policy of double-dealing and 
treachery, deceiving his ministers as at the treaty of Dover, 
by pretending to support Holland and Spain while he was 
.secretly engaged to Louis to betray them. On the 22nd of March 
1681 he entered into a compact with Louis whereby he undertook 
to desert his allies and offer no resistance to French aggressions. 
In August he joined with Spain and Holland in a manifesto 
against France, while secretly for a million livres he engaged 
himself to Louis, and in 1682 he proposed himself as arbitrator 
with the intention of treacherously handing over Luxemburg 
to France, an offer which was rejected owing to Spanish suspicions 
of collusion. In the event, Charles’s duplicity enabled Louis to 
seize Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. The govern- 
ment at home was carried on principally by Rochester, Sunder- 
land and Godolphin, while Guilford was lord chancellor and 
Jeffreys lord chief justice. The laws against the Nonconformists 
were strictly enforced. In order to obtain servile parliaments and 
also obsequious juries, who with the co-operation of judges of the 
stamp of Jeffreys could be depended upon to carry out the wishes 
of the court, the borough charters were confiscated, the charter 
of the city of liondon being forfeited on the 12th of June 1683. 

The popularity of Charles, now greatly increased, was raised 
to national enthusiasm by the discovery of the Rye House plot 
in 1683, said to be a scheme to assassinate Charles and James 
at an isolated house on the high road near Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire as they returned from Newmarket to London, among 
those implicated being Algernon Sidney, Lord Russell and 
Monmouth, the two former paying the death penally and 
Monmouth being finally banished to the Hague. The administra- 
tion became more and more despotic, and Tangier was abandoned 
in order to reduce expenses and to increase the forces at home 
for overawing opposition. The first preliminary steps were now 
taken for the reintroduction of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Danby and those confined on account of participation in the 
popish plot were liberated, and Titus Oates thrown into prison. 
A scheme was announced for withdrawing the control of the army 
in Ireland from Rochester, the lord-lieutenant, and placing it in 
the king’s own hands, and the commission to which the king had 
delegated ecclesiastical patronage was revoked. In May 1684 
the office of lord high admiral, in spite of the 1 est Act, was again 
given to James, who had now returned from Scotland. To all 
appearances the same policy afterwards pursued so recklessly 
and disastrously by James was now cautiously initiated by 
Charles, who, however, not being inspired by the same religious 
zeal as his brother, and not desiring ” to go on his travels again,” 
would probably have drawn back prudently before his throne 
was endangered. The developments of this movement were, 
however, now interrupted by the death of Charles after a short 
illness on the 6th of February 1685. He was buried on the 17th 
in Henry VIL’s chapel in Westminster Abbey with funeral 
ceremonies criticized by contemporaries as mean and wanting 
in respect, but the scantiness of which was probably owing to 
the fact that he had died a Roman C.atholic. 

On his death-bed Charles had at length declared himself an 
adherent of that religion and had received the last rites according 
to the Romanist usage. There appears to be no trustworthy 
record of his formal conversion, assigned to various times and 
various agencies. As a youth, says Clarendon, “ the ill-bred 
familiarity of the Scotch divines had given him a distaste ” for 
Presbyterianism, which he indeed declared no religion lor 
gentlemen,” and the mean figure which the fallen national 
church made in exile repielled him at tiie same time that he was 
attracted by the genteel part of the Catholic religion.” With 
Charles religion was not the serious matter it was with^ames, 
and was largely regarded from the political aspect and from that 
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uf ease and personal convenience. Presbyterianism constituted 
a dangerous encroachment on' the royal prerogative ; the national 
church and the cavalier party were indeed the natural supporters 
of the authority of the crown, but on the other liand they refused 
to countenance the dependence upon France ; Roman Cathuli«' 
ciwn at that moment was the obvious medium of governing 
without parliaments, of French pensions and of reigning without 
trouble^ and was naturally the faith of Charles's choice. Of the 
two papers in defence of the Roman Catholic religion in Charles’s 
own hand, published by James, Halifax says “ though neither 
his temper nor education made him very fit to be an author, 
yet in this case ... he might write it all himself and yet not 
one word of it his own. . . 

Of his amours and mistresses the same shrewd observer of 
human character, who was also well acc|uainted with the king, 
declares “ that his inclinations to love were the effects of health 
and a good constitution with as little mixture of the seraphic 
part as ever man had. ... 1 am apt to think his stayed as much 
as any man’s ever did in the lower region.” His health was the 
one subject to which he gave unremitting attention, and his fine 
constitution and devotion to alt kinds of sport and phy>icaj 
exercise kept off the effects of uncontrolled debauchery for 
lliirty years. In later years the society of his mistresses seems 
to have been chiefly acceptable as a mcan.s to avoid business 
and petitioners, and in the case of the duchess of Portsmouth 
was the price paid for ea.se and the continuance of the PVench 
pensions. Hi.s ministers he never scrupled to sacrifice to his ease. 
The love of ease exercised an entire sovereignty in his thoughts. 
“ The motive of his giving bounties was rather to make men 
less uneasy to him than more easy to themselves,” lie would 
rob his own treasury and take bribes to pre.ss a measure through 
the council. He hud a natural affability, but too general to be 
much valued, and he was fickle and deceitful. Neither gratitude 
nor revenge moved him, and good or ill services left little im- 
pression on his mind, Halifax, however, concludes by desiring 
to moderate the roughne.ss of his picture by emphasizing the 
excellence of his intellect and memory and his mechanical talent, 
by deprecating a loo censorious judgment and by dwelling upon 
the disad\'antages of his bringing up, the difficulties and tempUi- 
tions of his position, and on the fact that his vices were tho.se 
common to human frailty. His capacity for king-craft, know- 
ledge of tile world, and easy address enabled him to surmount 
difficulties and dangers which would have proved fatal to his 
father c>r to his brother, “it was a common saying that he 
could send away a person better pleased at receiving nothing 
than those in the good king his father's time that had requests 
granted them,” ‘ and his good-humoured tact and familiarity 
compensated and concealed hLs ingratitude and perfidy and 
preserved his J#i>ularity . He had good taste in art and literature, 
was fond of chemistry and science, and the Royal Society was 
founded in his reign. According to Evelyn he was “ debonnaire 
and easy of access, naturally kind-hearted and possessed an 
excellent temper,” virtues which covered a multitude of sins. 

These small traits of amiability, however, which pleased his 
contemporaries, cannot disguise for us the broad lines of Charles’s 
career and character. How far the extraordinary corruption 
of private morals which has gained for the restoration period 
so unenviable a notoriety was owing to the king’s own example 
of flaf^ant debauchery, how far to the natural reaction from an 
artificial Puritanism, is uncertain, but it is incontestable that 
Charles’s cynical selfishness was the chief cause of the degradation 
of public life which marks his reign, and of the disgraceful and 
unscrupulous betrayal of the national interests which raised 
Frpice to a threatening predominance and imperilled the very 
existence of Britain for generations. The reign of lus predecessor 
Charles L, and even of that of his successor James II., with 
their mistaken principles and ideals, have a saving dignity 
wholly wanting in that of Charles II., and the administration 
of Cromwell, in. spite of the popularity of the restoration, was 
soon regretted. “ A lazy Prince,” writes Pepys, no Council, 
no money, no reputation at hc^e or abroad. It is strange 
^ Mem, of Thomas, earl of Aile^ury, p. 95 . 


how . . . everybody do nowadays reflect upon Oliver and 
commend him, what brave things be did and made all the 
neighbour princes fear him ; while here a prince, come in with 
all the love and prayers and good liking of his people . . . hath 
lost all so. .soon. ...” 

Charles 11 . had no children by his queen. By his numerous 
mistresses he had a large illegitimate progeny. By Barbara 
ViUiers, Mrs Palmer, afterwards countess of Castlemaine and 
duchess of Cleveland, mistress en litre till she was superseded by 
the duchess of Portsmouth, he had Charles Fitzroy, duke of 
Southampton and Cleveland, Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grafton, 
George Fitzroy, duke of Northumberland, Anne, countess of 
Sussex, Charlotte, countess of Lichfield, and Barbara, a nun ; 
by Louise de Keroualle, duche.ss of Portsmouth, Charles Lennox, 
duke of Richmond ; by Lucy Walter, Jiuncs, duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch, and a daughter ; by Nell Gwyn, Charles Beau^ 
clerk, duke of St Albans, and James Bcauclerk ; by Catherine 
Peg, Charles Fitz Cbiurles, earl of Plymouth ; by Lady Shannon, 
Cliarlotte, countess of Yarmouth ; by Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, 
counte.ss of Derwentwater, 

Hiuliooravhy.— S et* the article m the Diet, of Nat. IHog. by A. W. 
VV'arU (1887), with aiUhovititH there given ; Charles 11 ., by O. Airy 
(tyo4) ; Life of Sir G. Savih, by H. C. Fuxeroft, and esj). Halifax’s 
Charactvt of Charles IT. ju inUd 111 the apjx'nflix (1898) ; The Essex 
Papers (Camden Soc.. 1890) ; Despatches of W. Pcrwirh (Royal 
Hist. Soc. Ihibtns., 1903) ; llisUyrv of England, of the Ctvtl It'ar and 
of the Commofi wealth, by S. R. Gardiner ; Hist, of Scotland, by A. 
Lang, vol. iii. (1904) ; Macaultw’.s HUt. of England, vol. i. ; Notes 
whi(h passed at Meetings of the Privv Council between Ch(ttle<> II. and 
the Earl t^f Clarendon (Koxbiiiglie Club, 189^)) ; A French .Ambassador 
at the Court of Charles 1 by J. J. Jusserand (1902) ; 7 'he Story of 
Nell Gwyti and the Saytngs of Charles II., by F. Cuimiii'.'ham, ed. 
by )l. B. Wheatley (1S92) ; lor his udveiitureh and period ol OMk- 
.see Memoiren dev Hereog'in Sffphie. ed. by A. Kocht-r (187*1) ; “ Briele 
der Elisabeth Stuart,” by Wendland [TMteratisrher Vereni 
tn Stuttgart, No. 228) ; Memoirs of Cardinal de Rotr, Mile de 
Montpciisier and Mme de Motteville; The King in I',xih, by E. 
Scott (i9f’5); Scotli.sh Hisioty Cubtus. vols. 17 [Chailcs II. in SioE 
land, by S. R. Gardiner, 1894) and 18 [Scotland and the Common- 
wealth, /6j/ r6s,7, ed. by C. H. Firth, 1895) ; Charles IT. in the 
Channel Islands,' h\ S. R. Hosldns (1854) ; llosrobel, by T. Hlmmt. 
&c., ed. by C. Cl. Thomas (1894) ; The Flight of the King {1897) and 
After Woru'sier Eight (J904), by A. Fea ; Edinburgh Review (January 
1894) ; Hist. Rev. xi\. (1904) Revue historique, xx\ iii, 

and xxix. ; .Art Journal (1889), ]>. 178 (” Boscolnd nnd Whiteladies,” 
by J, r’onderol-Brodliurst) ; England under Charles II., by \V. F. 
'1‘aylar (1889), a collection of passages from contemporary writers; 
and R. Chawfurd, The Last Days of Charles II. (1909). (P. C. ’i’.) 

CHARLES I. and 11., kings of France. By the French, Charles 
the Great, Roman emperor and king of the Franks, is reckoned the 
first of the series of French king.s named Charles (see Charle- 
macjnk). Similarly the emperor Charles II. the Bald (y.ti.) is 
reckoned as Charles 11 . of France. In some enumerations the 
emperor Charles III. the Fat (y.v.) is reckoned as Charles IL of 
France, Charlemagne not being included in the list, and Chark.s 
tlie Bald being styled Charles 1 . 

CHARLES 111 ,, the Simple king of France, was a 

posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer and of his second wife 
Adelaide. On the deposition of Charles the Pat. in 887 he was 
excluded from the throne by his youth ; but during the reign of 
Odo, who had succeeded Charle.s, he succeeded in gaining the 
recognition of a certain number of notables and in securing his 
coronation at Reims on the 28th of January 893. He now 
obtained the alliance of the emperor, and forced Odo to cede 
part of Neustria. In 8q8, by the death of his rival (Jan. 1), he 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom. His most important 
act was the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte with the Normans in 
91 1. Some of them were baptized ; the territory which was 
afterwards known as the duchy of Normandy was ceded to them ; 
but the story of the marriage of their chief Kollo with a sister of 
the king, related by the chronicler Dudo of Saint Quentini is 
very doubtful, The same year Charles, on the invitation of the 
barons, took possession of the kingdom of Lotharingia. In 920 
the barons, jealous of the growth of the royal authority and 
discontented with the favour shown by the king to his counsellor 
Hagano, rebdled, and in 922 elected Robert, brother of King 
Odo, in place of Charies. Robert was killed in the battle of 
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at Nijmwegen on the loth of August, and punished Danby by 
disclosing his secret negotiations, thus causing the minister's 
fall and impeachment. To save Danby Charles now prorogued 
the parliament on the 30th of December, dissolving it on the 24th 
of January 1679. « 

Meanwhile the “ Popish Plot,” the creation of a band of 
impostors encouraged by Shaftesbury, and the most violent 
and unscrupulous of the extreme Protestant party in order 
to exclude James from the throne, had thrown the whole 
countiy into a panic. Charles’s conduct in this conjuncture 
was highly characteristic and was marked by his usual cynical 
selfishness. He carefully refrained from incurring suspicion 
and unpopularity by opposing the general outcry, and though 
he saw through the imposture from the beginning he made no 
attempt to moderate the popular frenzy or to save the life of any 
<if the victims, his co-religionists, not even intervening in the 
case of Lord Stafford, and allowing Titus Oates to be lodged 
at Whitehall with a pension. His policy was to take advantage 
of the violence of the faction, to “ give them line enough,” 
to use his own words, to encourage it rather than repress it, 
with the expectation of procuring finally a strong royalist re- 
action. In his resistance to the great movement for the exclusion 
of James from the succession, ('harles was aided by moderate 
men such as Halifax, who desired only a restriction of James’s 
powers, and still more by the violence of the extreme exclusionists 
themselves, who headed by Shaftesbury brought about their 
own downfall and that of their cause by their support of the 
legitimacy and claims of Charles’s natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth. In 1679 Charles denied, in council, his supposed 
marriage with Lucy Walter, Monmouth’s mother, his declarations 
being published in 1680 to refute the legend of the black box 
which was supposed to contain the contract of marriage, and 
told Burnet he would rather .sec him hanged than legitimize him. 
lie deprived him of his general’s commission in consequence 
of his quasi-royal progresses about the country, and in December 
on Monmouth’s return to England he was forbidden to appear at 
court. In February 1679 the king had consented to order James 
to go abroad, and even approved of the attempt of the primate 
and the bishop of Winchester to convert him to Protestantism. 
To weaken the opposition to his government Charles accepted 
.Sir W. Temple’s new scheme of governing by a council which in- 
cluded the leaders of the Opposition, and which might have be- 
come a rival to the parliament, but this was an immediate failure. 
In May 1679 he prorogued the new parliament which had 
attainted Danby, and in July dissolved it, while in October he 
prorogued another parliament of the same mind till January and 
finally till October 1680, having resolved “ to wait till this violence 
should wear off.” He even made overtures to Shaftesbury in 
November 1679, but the latter insisted on the departure of both 
the queen and James. All attempts at compromise failed, and 
on the assembling of the parliament in October 1680 the Exclusion 
Bill passed the Commons, being, however, thrown out in the Lords 
through the influence of Halifax. Charles dissolved the parlia- 
ment in January 1681, declaring that he would never give his 
consent to the Exclusion Pill, and summoned another at Oxford, 
which met there on the 21st of March 1681, Shaftesbury’s faction 
arriving accompanied by armed bands. Charles expressed his 
willingness to consent to the handing over of the administration 
to the control of a lYotestant, in the case of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign, but the Opposition insisted on Charles’s nomination 
of Monmouth as his successor, and the parliament was accordingly 
once more (28th of March) dissolved by Charles, while a royal 
proclamation ordered to be read in all the churches proclaimed 
the ill-deeds of the parliament and the king’s affection for the 
Protestant religion. 

Charles’s tenacity and clever tact were now rewarded, A 
great popular reaction ensued in favour of the monarchy, and 
a large number of loyal addresses were sent in, most of them 
condemning the Exclusion Bill. Shaftesbury was imprisoned, 
and though the Middlesex jury threw out his indictoent and 
he was liberated, he never recovered his power, and in October 
1 682 left England for ever. The Exclusion Bill and the Kmitation 
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of James’s j)owers were no more heard of, and full liberty was 
granted to the king to pursue the rteograde and arbitrary policy 
to which his disposition naturally inclined. In Scotland James 
set up a tyrannical administration of the worst type. The royal 
enmity towards William of Orange was increased by a visit of 
the latter to England in July. No more parliaments were called, 
and Charles subsisted on his permanent revenue and his French 
pensions. He continued the policy of double-dealing and 
treachery, deceiving his ministers as at the treaty of Dover, 
by pretending to support Holland and Spain while he was 
.secretly engaged to Louis to betray them. On the 22nd of March 
1681 he entered into a compact with Louis whereby he undertook 
to desert his allies and offer no resistance to French aggressions. 
In August he joined with Spain and Holland in a manifesto 
against France, while secretly for a million livres he engaged 
himself to Louis, and in 1682 he proposed himself as arbitrator 
with the intention of treacherously handing over Luxemburg 
to France, an offer which was rejected owing to Spanish suspicions 
of collusion. In the event, Charles’s duplicity enabled Louis to 
seize Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. The govern- 
ment at home was carried on principally by Rochester, Sunder- 
land and Godolphin, while Guilford was lord chancellor and 
Jeffreys lord chief justice. The laws against the Nonconformists 
were strictly enforced. In order to obtain servile parliaments and 
also obsequious juries, who with the co-operation of judges of the 
stamp of Jeffreys could be depended upon to carry out the wishes 
of the court, the borough charters were confiscated, the charter 
of the city of liondon being forfeited on the 12th of June 1683. 

The popularity of Charles, now greatly increased, was raised 
to national enthusiasm by the discovery of the Rye House plot 
in 1683, said to be a scheme to assassinate Charles and James 
at an isolated house on the high road near Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire as they returned from Newmarket to London, among 
those implicated being Algernon Sidney, Lord Russell and 
Monmouth, the two former paying the death penally and 
Monmouth being finally banished to the Hague. The administra- 
tion became more and more despotic, and Tangier was abandoned 
in order to reduce expenses and to increase the forces at home 
for overawing opposition. The first preliminary steps were now 
taken for the reintroduction of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Danby and those confined on account of participation in the 
popish plot were liberated, and Titus Oates thrown into prison. 
A scheme was announced for withdrawing the control of the army 
in Ireland from Rochester, the lord-lieutenant, and placing it in 
the king’s own hands, and the commission to which the king had 
delegated ecclesiastical patronage was revoked. In May 1684 
the office of lord high admiral, in spite of the 1 est Act, was again 
given to James, who had now returned from Scotland. To all 
appearances the same policy afterwards pursued so recklessly 
and disastrously by James was now cautiously initiated by 
Charles, who, however, not being inspired by the same religious 
zeal as his brother, and not desiring ” to go on his travels again,” 
would probably have drawn back prudently before his throne 
was endangered. The developments of this movement were, 
however, now interrupted by the death of Charles after a short 
illness on the 6th of February 1685. He was buried on the 17th 
in Henry VIL’s chapel in Westminster Abbey with funeral 
ceremonies criticized by contemporaries as mean and wanting 
in respect, but the scantiness of which was probably owing to 
the fact that he had died a Roman C.atholic. 

On his death-bed Charles had at length declared himself an 
adherent of that religion and had received the last rites according 
to the Romanist usage. There appears to be no trustworthy 
record of his formal conversion, assigned to various times and 
various agencies. As a youth, says Clarendon, “ the ill-bred 
familiarity of the Scotch divines had given him a distaste ” for 
Presbyterianism, which he indeed declared no religion lor 
gentlemen,” and the mean figure which the fallen national 
church made in exile repielled him at tiie same time that he was 
attracted by the genteel part of the Catholic religion.” With 
Charles religion was not the serious matter it was with^ames, 
and was largely regarded from the political aspect and from that 
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and the Navarrese. Charles iiad been compelled in March to 
take the title of regent to prevent the possibility of further inter- 
vention from Kiixg John, m defiance of a recent ordinance 
prohibiting provincial assemblies, he presided over the estates 
of Picardy and Artois, and then over those of Champagne. 
The states-general of 1358 were summoned to Compiegne instead 
of Paris, and granted a large aid. The condition of northern 
France was rendered more desperate by the outbreak (May- 
June 1358) of the peasant revolt known as the Jacquerie, which 
was repressed with a barbarity far exceeding the excesses of the 
rebels. Within the walls of Paris Jean Maillart had formed a 
royfilist party; Marcel was assassinated (31st July 1358), and 
the dauphin entered Paris in the following month. A reaction 
in Charles’s favour hud set in, and from the estates of 1359 he 
regained the authority he had lost. It was with their full con- 
currence that he restored their honours to the officials who had 
been dismissed by the estates of 1356 and 1357. They supported 
him in repudiating the treaty of London (1359), which King John 
had signed in anxiety for his personal freedom, and voted money 
unconditionally for the continuation of the war. From this time 
the estates were only once convoked by Charles, who contented 
himself thenceforward by appeals to the assembly of notables 
or to the provincial bodies. Charles of Navarre was now at open 
war with the regent ; Edward 111. landed at Csilais in October ; 
and a great part of the country wiis exposed to double depreda- 
tions from the English and the Navarrese troops. In the scarcity 
of money Charles had recourse to the debasement of the coinage, 
which suffered no less than twenty-two variations in the two years 
before the treaty of Bretigny. This disastrous financial expedient 
was made good later, the coimige being established on a firm 
basis during the last sixteen years of Charles’s reign in accordance 
with the principles of Nicolas Oresme. On the conclusion of 
peace King John was restored to France, but, being unable to 
raise his ransom, he returned in 1364 to England, where he died 
in April, leaving the crown to Charles, who was crowned at 
Reims on the 19th of May. 

The new king found an able servant in Bertrand du Guesclin, 
who won a victory over the Navarrese troops at Cocherel and 
took prisoner their best general, Jean de Grailli, captal of liuch. 
The establishment of C'harles’s brother, Philip the Bold, in the 
duchy of Burgundy, though it constituted in the event a serious 
menace to the monarchy, put an end to the king of Navarre’s 
ambitions in that direction. A treaty utf^Dpaqe between the two 
kings was signed in 1365, by which Chufl&W Navarre gave up 
Mantes, Meulan and the county of Long^ieville in exchange for 
Montpellier. Negotiations were renewed in 1370 when Charles 
of Navarre did homage for his French posscs.sions, though he 
was then considering an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Edward III. Du Guesclin undertook to free France from the 
depredations of the “ free companies,” mercenary soldiers put 
out of employment by the cessation of the war. An attempt 
to send them on a crusade against the Turks failed, and du 
Guesclin led them to Spain to put Henry of Trastamara on the 
throne of Castile. By the marriage of his brother Philip the 
Bold with Margaret of Flanders, Charles detached the Flemings 
from tlu* English alliance, and as soon as he had restored 
something like order in the internal affairs of the kingdom he 
provoked a quarrel with the English. The text of the treaty of 
Hrv'tigny presented technical difficulties of which Charles was 
not slow to avail himself. The English power in Guienne was 
weakened by the disastrous Spanish expedition of the Black 
Prince, whom Charles summoned before the parlement of Paris 
in January 1369 to answer the charges preferred against him 
by his subjects, thus expressly repudiating the English supre- 
macy in Guienne. War was renewed in May after a meeting of 
the states-general. Between 1371 and 1373 Poitou and Soin- 
tongc were reconquered by du Guesclin, and soon the English 
had to abandon all their territory north of the Garonne. John 
IV. of Brittany (Jean de Montfort) had won his duchy with 
English help by the defeat of Charles of Blois, the French 
nominee, at Auray in 1364. His sympathies remained English, 
but he was now (1373) obliged to take refuge in England, and 
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later in Flanders, while the English only retained a footing in 
two or three coast towns. Charles’s generals avoided pitched 
battles, and contented them.selvcs with defensive and guerilla 
tactics, with the result that in 1380 only Bayonne, Bordeaux, 
Brest and Calais were still in English hands. 

Charles *had in 1378 obtained proof of Charles of Navarre’s 
treasonable designs. He seized the Norman towns held by the 
Navarrese, while Henry of 'I’rastamara invaded Navarre, and 
imposed conditions of peace which rendered Ids lifelong enemy 
at last powerless. A premature attempt to amalgamate the 
duchy of Brittany with the French crown failed. Charles sum- 
moned the duke to Paris in 1378, and on his non-appearance 
committed one of his rare errors of policy by confiscating his 
duchy. But the Jiretons rose to defend their independence, and 
recalled their duke. The matter was still unsettled when Charles 
died at Vincennes on the i6th of September 1380. His health, 
always delicate, had been further weakened, according to 
popular report, by a slow poison prepared for him by the king 
of Navarre. His wife, Jeanne of Bourbon, died in 1378, and 
the succession devolved on their elder son Charles, a boy of 
twelve. Their younger son was J.ouis, duke of Orleans. 

Personally Charles was no soldier. He owed the signal suc- 
cesses of his reign partly to his skilful choice of advisers and 
administrators, to his chancellor.s Jean and Guillaume dc Dor- 
mans and Pierre d’Orgemont, to Ilugues Aubriot, provost of 
Paris, Bureau de la Riviere and others ; partly to a singular 
coolness and subtlety in the exercise of a not over-scrupulous 
diplomacy, which made him a dangerous enemy. JIc had learnt 
prudence and self-restraint in the troubled times of the regenr\ , 
and did not lose his moderation in success, lie modelled his 
private life on that of his predecessor Saint Louis, but was no 
fanatic in religion, for he refused his support to the violent 
methods of the Inquisition in southern France, and allowed the 
Jews to return to the country, at the same time confirming their 
privileges. His support of tlie schismatic pope Clement VI J. 
at Avignon was doubtless due to political considerations, as 
favouring the independence of the Gallican church, (’harles V. 
was a student of astrology, medicine, law and philosophy, and 
collected a large and valuable library at the Lou>Te. lie 
gathered round him a group of distinguished writers and thinkers, 
among whom were Raoul de Presles, Philippe de Mezicres, 
Nicolas Oresme and others. The ideas of these men were applied 
by him to the practical work of administration, though he con- 
fined himself chiefly to the consolidation and improvement of 
existing institutions. The power of the nobility was lessened 
by restrictions which, without prohibiting private wars, made 
them practically impossible. The feudal fortresses were regu- 
larly inspected by the central authority, and the nobles them- 
selves became in many cases paid officers of the king. Charles 
established a merchant marine and a formidable navy, which 
under Jean de Vienne threatened the English coast between 
1377 and 1380. The states-general were silenced and the royal 
prerogative increased ; the royal domains were extended, and 
the wealth of the crown was augmented ; additions were made 
to the revenue by the sale of municipal charters and patents ; 
and taxation became heavier, since Charles set no limits to the 
gratification of his tastes either in the collection of jewels and 
precious objects, of books, or of his love of building, examples 
of which are the renovation of the Lou^Te and the erection of 
the palace of Saint Paul in Paris. 

See the chronicles of Froissart, and of Pierre d’Or^emont [Grandes 
Chroniques de Saint Denis, Paris, vol. vi., 1838) ; Christine de Pisan, 
Le Litfte des fats et bonnes mceurs du sa(>e roy Charles, V, written in 
1404, ed. Michaud and Poujoulat, vol. ii. (1836) ; L. Dclislc, Mande- 
merits et acies divers de Charles V (i88fi) ; letters of Charles V. from 
the English archives in Champollion-Figeac, Lettres de mis et de 
reines, ii. pp. 167 seq. ; the anonymous Songe du verf^r or Somnium 
viridarii, written in 1^76 and giving the political ideas of Charles V. 
and his adviser^ ; “ Relation de la mort do Charles V " in Haurcau, 
Notices et extraits, xxxi. pp. 278^284 ; Ch. Bonoist, La Politique du mi 
Charles V (1874) ; S. Luce. La France pendant la guerre de cent ans ; 
G. Clement Simon, La Rupture du traiU de Britigny (1898) ; A. Vuitry, 
Etudes sur le regime financier de la France, vpls. i. and ii. (1883) ; and 
R. Delachcnal, Histoire de Charles V (Paris, 1908), 
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CHARLES VI. (1368-1422), kii^ of France, son of Charles V. 
and Jeanne of Bourbon, was bom in Paris on the 3rd of December 
1368. He received the appanage of Dauphin^ at his birth, and 
was thus the first of the princes of France to bear the title of 
dauphin from infancy. Charles V. had entrusted his education 
to Philippe de Mezi^res, and had fixed his majority at fourteen. 
He succeeded to the throne in 1380, at the age of twelve, and 
the royal authority was divided between his paternal uncles, 
Louis, duke of Anjou, John, duke of Berry, Philip the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, and his mother’s brother, Louis ll.,dukeof Bourbon. 
In accordance with an ordinance of the late king the duke of 
Anjou became regent, while the guardianship of the young king, 
together with the control of Paris and Normandy, passed to the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, who were to be assisted by 
certain of the councillors of Charles V. The duke of Berry, 
excluded l)y this arrangement, was compensated by the govern- 
ment of Languedoc and Guienne. Anjou held the regency for 
a few months only, until the king’s coronation in November 1380. 
He enriched himself from the estate of Charles V. and by exces- 
sive exactions, before he set out in 1382 for Itidy to effect the 
conquest of Naples. Considerable discontent existed in the south 
of France at the time of the death of Charles V., and when the 
duke of Anjou re-imposed certain taxes which the late king had 
remitted at the end of his reign, there were revolts at Puy and 
Montpellier. l*aris, Rouen, the cities of Flanders, with Amiens, 
Orleans, Reims and other French towns, also rose (j 382) in revolt 
against their masters. The Mailloiins, as the Parisian insur- 
gents were named fnjm the weapon they used, gained the upper 
hand in Paris, and were able temporarily to make terms, but 
the commune of Rouen was abolished, and the Tuchins^ as 
the marauders in I^nguedoc were called, were pitilessly hunted 
down. Charles VI. marched to the help of the count of Flanders 
against the insurgents headed by Philip van Artevelde, and 
gained a complete victory at Roosebeke (November 27th, 1382). 
Strengthened by this success the king, on his return to Paris 
in the following January, exacted vengeance on the citizens by 
fines, executions and the suppression of the privileges of the city. 
The help sent by the English to the Flemish cities resulted 
in a second Flemish campaign. In 1385 Jean de Vienne made 
an un.succcssful descent on the Scottish coast, and Charles 
equipped a fleet at Sluys for the invasion of England, but 
a series of delays ended in the destruction of the ships by the 
English. 

In 1385 Charles VI. married Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen II., 
duke of Bavaria, her name being gallicized as Isabeau. Three 
years later, with the help of his brother, Louis of Orleans, duke 
of Touraine, he threw off the tutelage of his uncles, whom he 
replaced by Bureau de la Riviere and otbps among his father’s 
counsellors, nicknamed by the royal princes the marfnausets 
because of their humble origin. I'wo years later he deprived 
the duke of Berry of the government of Languedoc. The oj)ening 
years of Charles VI.’s effective rule promised well, but excess in 
gaiety of all kinds undermined his constitution, and in 1392 he 
had an attack of madness at Le Mans, when on his way to 
Brittany to force from John V. the surrender of his cousin 
Pierre de Craon, who had tried to assassinate the constable 
Olivier de Clisson in the streets of Paris. Other attacks followed, 
and it became evident that Charles was unable permanently to 
sustain the royal authority. Clisson, Bureau de la Rivi^e, 
Jean de Mercier, and the other marmousets were driven from 
office, and the royal dukes regained their power. The rivalries 
between the most powerful of these — the duke of Burgundy, 
who during the king’s attacks of madness practically ruled the 
countiy, and the duke of Orleans — ^were a constant menace to 
peace. In 1396 peace with England seemed assured by the 
marriage of Richard II. with Charles VI.’s daughter Isabella, 
hut the Lancastrian revolution of 1399 destroyed the diplomatic 
advantages gained by this union. In France the country was 
disturbed by the papal schism. At an assembly of the clergy 
held in Paris in 1398 it was resolved to refuse to recognize the 
authority of Bendict XIII., who succeeded Clement VII. as 
schismatic pope at Avignon, The question became a party 
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one ; Benedict was supported b5r*Louis of Orleans, while Philip 
the Bold and the university of Paris opposed him. Obedience 
to Benedict’s authority was resumed in 14039 only to be with- 
drawn again in 1408, when the king declared himself the guardian 
and protector of the French church, which was indeed for a 
time self-governing. Edicts further extending the royal power 
in ecclesiastical affairs were even issued in 1418, after the schism 
was at an end. 

The king’s intelligence became yearly feebler, and in 1404 
the death of Philip the Bold aggravated the position of affairs. 
Tlie new duke, John the Fearless, did not immediately replace his 
father in general affairs, and the influence of the duke of Orleans 
increased. Queen Isabeau, who had generally supported the 
Burgundian party, was now practically separated from her 
husband, whose madness had become pronounced. She was 
replaced by a young Burgundian lady, Odette de Champdivers, 
called by her contemporaries la petite reine, who rescued the king 
from the state of neglect into which he had fallen. Isabeau of 
Bavaria was freely accused of intrigue with the duke of Orleans. 
She was from time to time regent of France, and as her policy 
was directed by personal considerations and by her love of 
splendour she further added to the general distress. The relations 
between John the Fearless and the duke of Orleans became more 
embittered, and on the 23rd of November 1407 Orleans was 
murdered in the streets of Paris at the instigation of his rival. 
The young duke (!harles of Orleans married the daughter of the 
Gascon count Bernard Vll. of Armagnac, and presently formed 
alliances with the dukes of Berry, Bourbon and Brittany, and 
others who formed the party known as the Armagnacs (see 
Armagnac), against tlie Burgundians who had gained the upper 
hand in the royal council. In 1411 John the Fearless contracted 
an alliance with Henry IV. of England, and civil war began in 
the* autumn, but in 1412 the Armagnacs in their turn sought 
English aid, and, by promising the sovereignty of Aquitaine 
to the English king, gave John the opportunity of posing as 
defender of France. In Paris the Burgundians were hand 
in hand with the corporation of the butchers, who were the 
leaders of tlie Parisian populace. The malcontents, who took 
their name from one of their number, Caboche, penetrated into 
the palace of tlie dauphin Loui.s, and demanded the surrender 
of the unpopular members of his household. A royal ordinance, 
promising reforms in administration, was promulgated on the 
27th of May 1413, and some of the royal advisers were executed. 
The king and the dauphin, powerless in the hands of Duke 
John and the Parisians, appealed secretly to the Armagnac 
princes for deliverance. They entered Paris in September ; the 
ordinance extracted by the Cabochiens was rescinded ; and 
numbers of the insurgents were banished the city. 

In the next year Henry V. of England, after concluding an 
alliance with Burgundy, resumed the pretensions of Edward III. 
to the crown of France, and in 1415 followed the disastrous 
battle of Agincourt. The two elder sons of Charles VI., Louis, 
duke of Guienne, and John, duke of Touraine, died in 1415 and 
1417, and Charles, count of Ponthieu, became heir apparent. 
Paris was governed by Bernard of Armagnac, constable of 
France, who expelled all suspected of Burgundian sympathies 
and treated Paris like a conquered city. Queen Isabeau was 
imprisoned at Tours, but escaped to Burgundy. The capture 
of Paris by the Burgundians on the 29^1 of May 1418 was 
followed by a series of horrible massacres of the Armagnacs ; 
and in July Duke John and Isabeau, who assumed the title 
of regent, entered Paris. Meanwhile Henry V. had completed 
the conquest of Normandy. . The murder of John the Fearless in 
1419 under the eyes of the dauphin Charles threw the Bur- 
gundians definitely into the arms of the English, and his suc- 
cessor Philip the Good, in concert with Queen Isabeau, concluded 
(1420) the treaty of Troyes with Henry V., who became master 
of France. Charles VI. had long been of no account in the 
government, and the state of neglect in which he existed at 
Senlis induced Henry V. to und^take the reorganization of 
his household. He came to Paris in September 1420, and died 
on the 2ist of October. <• 
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Th« chief authorities for thc^ign of Charles VI. arc : — Chnmioa 
Caroli VI., written by a monk of $aint Denis, commissioned othcially 
to write the histor}^ of his time, edited by C. Bellaguet with a French 
tr^slatlon (b vols,, ^830-1 $32,) : jean Juvenal des TTrsin*;, Chronique, 
printed by D, Godefrov in de Oh^rlfi^t VI (ifS)53). chiefly an 

af)rrdgitient of the monk ol St Denis's narrative : a fragment of the 
(jtaudes Chroniques de Saint Denis covering the years 1381 to 1383 
(ed. J. Pichon 1864) ; correspondence of Charles VI. printed by 
Chanipotlion-P'ij^oAC in dt' ^ns, vol. ii. ; Choix dr pilcrs 

ini-dites tel. ait risque dr Charles VI (2 vols., i8h-?-i8^S4), edited by 
L. DouSt d'Arcq for the Societe de THistoire de France ; J. Froissart. 
Chroniqiies ; Enguerrand dc Monstrelet, Ckroniques, covering the 
rirsl hall ol the 15111 century (Eiig. trans., 4 vols.. 1800) ; Chronique 
des quatre premiers Valois, by an unknown author, ed. S. Luce (1862). 
S(.*e also E. T.avisse, Hist, de France, iv. 267 aeq. ; £. l\dit, 
“ Sejours dc Charles VI/’ Bull, du (om. des travaux hist. (1803) ; 
V'uliet de Viriville, “ Isabeau de Bavi^re/’ Revue fnmgaisc (1858- 
1859); M. Thibaut, Isabeau de Bavtere (1903). 

^ CHARLES Vn. (1403-1461), king of France, fifth son of 
Charle.s VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria, was bom in l*aris on the 
22nd of l^ebruary 1403. The count of Ponthicii, as he was 
called in his boyhood, was betrothed in 1413 to Mary of Anjou, 
daughter of I»uis II., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, and 
sf>ent the next two years at the Angevin court. He received 
the duchy of 'Jburaine in 1416, and in the next year the death 
of his brother John made him dauphin of hYancc. He became 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom in 1417, and made active 
efforts to combat the complaisance of his mother. He assumed 
the title of regent in December 141^, but his authority in northern 
France was paralysed in 1419 by the murder of John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, in his presence ul Montercau. Although the 
deed was not apparently premeditated, as the English and 
Burgundians declared, it ruined Charles’s cause for the time. 
He was di.sinheriied by the treaty of 'Proves in 1420, and at the 
time of his father’s death in 1422 hud retired to Mehun-sur-^'evrc, 
near Bourges, which had been the nominal seat of government 
since 1418, He was recognized as king in 7 'ourainc, Berry and 
Poitou, in Languedoc and other provinces of southern France ; 
hut the English power in the north was presently increased by 
the provinces of C'hampagne and Maine, as the result of the 
victories of Crevant (1423) and Verncuil (1424). I’he Armagnac 
administrators who had been driven out of Paris by the duke 
of Bedford gathered round the king, nicknamed the 

“ king of Bourges,” but he was wea^ ifllwdy and mind, and was 
under the domination of Jean Lou vet and Tanguy du Chastel, 
the instigators of the murder of John the Fearless, and other 
discredited partisans. The power of these favourites was shaken 
by the influence of the queen’s mother, Yoiande of Aragon, 
duchess of Anjou. She sought the alliance of John V,, duke of 
Brittany, who, however, vacillated throughout his life between 
the English and FVench alliance, concerned chiefly to maintain 
the independence of his duchy. His brother, Arthur of Brittany, 
carl of Richmond (comte de Richemont), was reconciled with the 
king, and became constable in 1425, with the avowed intention 
of making peace between (’harles Vfl. and the duke of Bupgundy. 
Richemont caused the assassination of Charles’s favourites 
Pierre de Giac and Le C^mus de Beaulieu, and imposed one of 
his own choosing, Georges de la Tr^moille, an adventurer who 
rapidly usurped the constable’s power. For five years (1427^ 
1432) a private war between these two exhausted the Armagnac 
forces, and Central France returned to anarchy. 

Meanwhile Bedford had established settled government 
throughout the north of France, and in 1428 he advanced to 
the siege of Orleans. For the movement which was to lead to 
the deliverance of FYance from the English invaders, see Joan 
OF Arc. 'I’he siege of Orleans was raised by her efforts on the 
8th of May 1429, and two months later Charles VII. was crowned 
at Reims. Charles’s intimate counsellors, La Tr^moille and 
Regnault de Chartres, archbishop of Reims, saw their profits 
menaced by the triumphs of Joan of Arc, and accordingly the 
court put every difficulty in the way of her military career, and 
received the news of her coptore before Compi^gne (1430) with 
indifference. No 'measures were takein for her deliverance or her 
ransom, and Normandy and the Isle of France remained in 
English^ands. Fifteen years of anarchy and civil war intervened 


before peace was restored. Bands of armed men fighting for 
their own hand traversed the country, and in the ten years 
l>etwcen 1434 and 1444 the provinces were terroriwed by these 
i^orch^eursy who, with the decline of discipline in the English army, 
were also fruited from the ranks of the invaders. 'I’he duke of 
Bedford died in 1435, and iti the same year Philip the Good of 
Burgundy concluded a treaty with Charles VIL at Arras, after 
fruitle.s.s negotiations fot an English treaty. From this time 
Charles’s policy was strengthened. La Tremoillc had been 
as.sassinated in 1433 by the constable’s orders, with Uie con- 
niv'ance of Volande of Aragon. For his former lavourites were 
.substituted energetic advisers, his brother-in-law (’harles of 
Anjou, Dunois (the famous bastard of Orleans). Pierre de 
Rirhernont and others. Richemont entered Paris on the 13th 
of April 1436, and in the next five years the finance of the 
country was rc-cstablishc.d on a settled basis. Charles himself 
commanded the troops who captured Pontoise in 1441, and in 
the nc.xt year he made a .successful expedilion in the south. 

Meanwhile the princes of the blood and the great nr)bles 
resented the ascendancy of councillors and soldiers drawn from 
the smaller nobility and the bour^^Msic. They made a formidable 
league against the crown in 1440 which included Charles L, 
duke of Bourbon, John II., duke of Alen^on, John IV. of 
Armagnac, and the dauphin, afterwards Louis XL The revolt 
broke out in Poitou in 1440 and was known os the Pra^ufrit. 
('harles VJI. repressed the rising, and showed great skill with 
the reliel nobles, finally buying them over individually by con- 
siderable concessions. In 1444 a truce was concluded with 
England at 'I’oiirs, and (Charles pnx'et^ded to organize a regular 
army. The c’entral authority was gradually made effectit'C, and 
a definite system of payment, by removing the original cause of 
brigandage, and the establishment of a strict discipline learnt 
perhaps from the English troops, gradually stumped out the most 
serious of the many evils under w’liich the country had suffered. 
Pierre Bessonneau, and the brothers Gaspard and Jean Biiretiu 
created a considerable force of urtiiler>\ Domestic tn>ubles in 
their own country weakened the English in Kranr.c. 'J'hc con- 
quest of Normandy was completed by the battle of Formigny 
(15111 of April 1450). Guienne was conquered in 1451 by Dunois, 
but not subdu<*d, and another expedilion was necessary in J453, 
when Talbot was defeated and slain at ('astillon. Meanw hile 
in 1450 Charles VIL had resolved on the rehabilitation of Joan 
of .‘\rc, thus rendering a tard>' recognition of her services. 'I'his 
wtis granted in 1456 by the Holy St*e. The only foothold retained 
by the English on French ground was ('ahiis. In its earlier 
stages the deliverance of France from the English had been the 
work of the people themseJves. 'i'be change which made (’harlc.s 
take an active part in public affairs is stiid to have l*)een largely 
due to the influence of Agnes Sorel, who became his mistress in 
1444 and died in 1450. She was the first to play a public and 
political r6k‘ as mistress of a king of France, and may be said to 
have established a tradition. Pierre de Br^ri, who had had a 
large share in thairepression of the Praguerie, obtained through 
her a dominaHrfg influence over the king, and he inspired the 
monarch himself ancTthe whole administration with new vigour, 
(liarles and Ren6 of Anjou retired from court, and the greater 
part of the membons of the king’s council were drawn from the 
bouigeois classes. The most famous of all these was Jatques 
('oBur {tf.v.). It was by the zeal of these councillors that Charles 
obtain^ the surname of “ The Well-Served.” 

Omrles VIL continued his Other’s general policy in church 
matters. He desired to lessen the power of the Holy See in 
France and to pre.servn5 as far as possiWe the liberties of the 
Gallican church. With the council of Constance (1414-1418) 
the great schism was practically healed. Charles, while careful 
to protest against its renewal, supported the anti-papal cson- 
tentiorw of the FVench members of the council of Basel (1431- 
1449), and in *1438 he promulgated the Pragmatic Sanction at 
Bourges, by which the patronage of ecciesiostioal benefices was 
removed from the Holy See, while certain mtcrv«itions of the 
royal power were admitted. Bishops and abbots were to be 
elected, in accordance with ancient custom, by their clergy^ 
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After the English had evacuated French territory Charles still 
had to cope with feudal revolt, and with the hostility of the 
dauphin, who was in open revolt in 1446, and for the next ten 
years ruled like an independent sovereign in Dauphin^. He took 
refuge in 1457 with Charles’s most formidable enemy, Philip 
of Burgundy. Charles VIL nevertheless found means to prevent 
Philip from attaining his ambitions in Lorraine and in Germany. 
But the dauphin succeeded in embarrassing his father’s policy 
at home and abroad, and had his own party in the court itself. 
Charles VII. died at Mehun-sur-Y^vre on the 22nd of July 1461. 
He believed that he was poisoned by his son, who cannot, how- 
ever, be accused of anything more than an eager expectation 
of his death. 

Authorities.— The history of the reign of Charles VII. has been 
written by two modern historians, — Vallct de Viriville, Histoive de 
Charles VII , . . el de son i^poque (Paris, 3 vols., 1862-1865), and 
G. du Frosne dt* Bcaucoiirt, Hist, de Charles VII (Paris, 0 vols,, 
1881-1891). There is abundant contemporary material. The 
herald, jactiues le Boiivier or Berry (b. 1386), whose Chronicques du 
feu roi Charles VTI was fust printed in 1528 as the work of Alain 
t'liartier, was an eye-witness of many of the events he described. 
His Recouvrement de Normandie, with other material on the same 
subject, was edited for the “ Rolls ” series {Chronicles and Memorials) 
by Joseph Stevenson in 1863. The Histoire de Charles VI T by Jean 
Chartior, historiographer- royal from 1437. included m the 

Graudes Chronianes dc SainGDenis, and was first printed under 
Chartier’s name Uy D(*nis Godefroy, together with other contemporary 
narratives, in 1661. It was re-edited by Vallet de Viriville (Paris, 
3 vols., 1858-1859). With these must be considered the Burgundian 
chroniclers Enguerrand de Monstrelct. whose chronicle (ed. L. Douet 
d’Arc^ ; Pans, 6 vols., 1857 1S62) covers the years 1400- 1444, and 
Georges Chastellain, the existing fragments of whose chronicle are 
published in his (Euvres (ed. Kervyn de Eettenhove ; Brussels, 
8 vols., 1863-1866). For a detailed bibliography and an account 
of printed and MS. documents see du Fresne de Beaucourt, already 
cited, also A. Mohnier, Manuel de bibliographic historiqite, iv. 
240-306. 

CHARLES VIIL (1470-1498), king of France, was the only son 
of Louis XI. During the whole of his childhood Charles lived far 
from his father at the chateau of Amboise, which was throughout 
his life his favourite residence. On the death of Louis XI. in 1483 
Charles, a lad of thirteen, was of age, but was absolutely incapable 
of governing. Until 1492 he abandoned the government to his 
si.ster Anne of Beaujeu. In 1491 he married Anne, duche.ss of 
Brittany, who was already betrothed to Maximilian of Austria. 
Urged by his favourite, fetienne de Vesc, he then, at the age of 
twenty-two, threw off the yoke of the Beaujeus, and at the same 
time discarded their wise and able policy. But be was a thoroughly 
worthless man with a weak and ill-balanced intellect. He had a 
romantic imagination and conceived vast projects. He projKised 
at first to claim the rights of the house of Anjou, to which Louis 
XL had succeeded, on the kingdom of Naples, and to use this as a 
stepping-stone to the capture of Constantinople from the Turks 
and his own coronation as emperor of the East. He sacrificed 
eveiy^ thing to this adventurous policy, signed disastrous treaties 
to keep his hands free, and set out for Italy in 1494. The cere- 
monial side of the expedition beii^ in his eyes the most important, 
he allowed himself to be intoxicated by his easy triumph and 
duped by the Italians. On the 12 th of May 1495 li® entered 
Naples in great pomp, clothed in the imperial insignia. A general 
coalition was, however, formed against him, and he was forced 
to return precipitately to France. It cannot be denied that he 
showed bravery at the battle of Fomovo (the 5th of July 1495)- 
He was preparing a fresh expedition to Italy , when he died on the 
8th of April 1498, from the results of an accident, at the chateau 
of Amboise. 

See Histoire de Charles VIII, roy de France, by G. de Jaligiw. 
Andr6 de la Vigne, &c., edited by Godefroy (Paris, 1684) ; De 
Cherrier, Histoire de Charles VIII (Paris, 1868) ; H. Fr. Delaborde, 
Expiditian de Charles VIII en Itahe (Paris, 1888). For a complete 
bibliography sec H. Hauser. Les Sources de Vhistoire de France, 
j4q^i6io, vol. i. (Paris. 1906) ; and E. Lavis.se, Histoire de France, 
v^rv. part i., by H. Lemonnier (Paris, 1903). 

CHARLES IX. (1550-1574), Iting of France, was the third son 
of Henry II. and Catherine de’ Medici. At first he bore the title of 
duke of Orleans. He became king in 1560 by the death of his 
brother Francis II., but as he was only ten years old the power 


was in the hands of the queen-motlier^ Catherine. Charles seems 
to have been a youth .of good parts^ lively and agreeable, but he 
iiad a weak, passionate and fantastic nature. His education had 
spoiled him. He was left to his whims-— even the strangest — and 
to his taste for violent exercises ; and the excesses to which he 
gave himself up ruined his health. Proclaimed of age on the 1 7 th 
of August 1563, he continued to be absorbed in his fantasies and 
his hunting, and submitted docilely to the authority of his mother. 
In 1570 he was married to Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of 
Maximilian II. It was about this time that he dreamed of making 
a figure in the world. The successes of his brother, the duke of 
Anjou, at Jarnac and Moncontour liad already caused him some 
jealousy. When Coligny came to court, he received him very 
warmly, and seemed at first to accept the idea of an intervention 
in the Netherlands against the Spaniards. For the upshot of this 
adventure see the article St Bartholomew, Massacre op. 
Charles was in these circumstances no hypocrite, but weak, 
hesitating and ill-balanced. Moreover, the terrible events in 
which he had played a part transformed his character. He 
became melancholy, severe and taciturn. “ It is feared,” said the 
Venetian amlmssador, “ that he may become cruel.” Under- 
mined by fever, at the age of twenty he had the appearance of an 
old man, and night and day he was haunted with nightmares. 
He died on the 30th of May 1574. By his mistress, Marie 
Touchet, he had one son, Charles, duke of Angouleme. Charles 
IX. had a sincere love of letters, himself practised poetry, was the 
patron of Ronsard and the poets of the Pleiad, and granted 
privileges to the first academy founded by Antoine de Baif 
(afterwards the Academic du Palais). He left a work on hunting, 
Traite de la chasse roy ale, which was published in 1625, and 
reprinted in 1859. 

Authorities. — Tho principal sources are the contemporary# 
memoirs and chronicles of T. A. d'Aubign6, Brantome, Castelnaii, 
Haton, la Place, Montluc, la Noue, TEstoilc, Ste Foy. de Thou. 
Tavaimes, &c. ; the published corresjpondence of Catherine de* 
Medici, Marguerite de Valois, sgid the Venetian ambassadors ; 
and Calendars of State Papers, &c. See also Abel Desjardins, 
Charles IX, deux anuses de rdgne (Paris, 1873) ; dc la Fcrri^re, Le 
XV H sitcle et les Valois (Paris, 1879) ; H. Mari^jol, La forme et la 
Ligue (Paris, 1904), in vol. v. of the Histoire de France, by E. Lavisse, 
which contains a bibliography for the reign. 

CHARLES X. (1757-1836), king of France from 1824 to 1830, 
was the fourth child of the dauphin, son of Louis XV. and of 
Marie Josephe of Saxony, and consequently brother of Louis XVI. 
He was known before his accession as Charles Philippe, count of 
Artois. At the age of sixteen he married Marie Th6r^se of 
Savoy, sister-in-law of his brother, the count of Provence (Louis 
XVIIl.). His youth was passed in scandalous dissipation, which 
drew upon himself and his coterie the detestation of the people of 
Paris. Although lacking military tastes, he joined the French 
army at the siege of Gibraltar in 1772, merely for distraction. 
In a few years he had incurred a debt of 56 million francs, a burden 
assumed by the impoverished state. Prior to the Revolution he 
took only a minor part in politics, but when it broke out he soon 
became, with the queen, the chief of the reactionary party at 
court. In July 1789 he left France, became leader of the imigres, 
and visited several of the courts of Europe in the interest of the 
royalist cause. After the execution of Louis XVI. he received 
from his brother, the count of Provence, the title of lieutenant- 
general of the realm, and, on the death of Louis XVII., that of 
“ Monsieur.” In 1795 attempted to aid the royalist rising of 
La Vendee, landing at the island of Yeu. But he refused to 
advance farther and to put himself resolutely at the head of his 
party, although warmly acclaimed by it, and courage failing him, 
he returned to England, settling first in l4>ndon, then in Holyrood 
Palace at Edinburgh and afterwards at Hartwell. There he 
remained until 1813, returning to France in February 18x4, 
and entering Paris in April, in the track of the Allies. 

During the reign of his brother, Louis XVIIl., he was the 
leader of the ultra-royalists, the party of extreme reaction. On 
succeeding to the throne in Septeml^ 1824 the dignity of his 
address and his affable condescension won him a passing popu- 
larity. But his coronation at Reims, with all the gorgeous 
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ceremonial of the old riSgime, *proclaimed his intention of ruling, 
as the Most Christian King\ by divine right. His first acts, 
indeed, allayed thV; worst alarms of the Liberals ; but it was soon 
apparent that the weight of the crown would be consistently 
thrown into the scale of the reactionary forces. The emtf(rh were 
awarded a milliard as compensation for their confiscated lands ; 
and Gallicans and Liberals alike were offended by measures 
which threw increased power into the hands of the Jesuits and 
Ultramontanes. In a few months there were disquieting signs of 
the growing unpopularity of the king. 'I’he royal princesses were 
insulted in the streets ; and on the 2()th of April 1825 Charles, 
when reviewing the National Cfuard, was met with cries from 
the ranks of “ Down with the ministers ! ” His reply was, next 
day, a decree disbanding the citizen army. 

It was not till iSaq, when the result of the elections had proved 
the futility of Vill^le’s policy of repression, that Charles consented 
unwillingly to try a policy of compromise. It was, however, too 
late. Vill. Ie’s successor was the vicomte de Martignac, who took 
Decazes for his model ; and in the speech from the throne Charles 
declared that the happiness of France depended on “ the sincere 
union of the royal authority with the lilxTties consecrated by the 
charter. But Charles had none of the patience and common- 
sen.se which had enabled Louis XVI 1 1 , to play with decency the 
part of a constitutional king. “ I would rather hew wood/’ he 
exclaimed, “ than be a king under the conditions of the king 
of England ” ; and when the Liberal opposition obstructed all 
the measures proposed by a ministry not selected from the 
parliamentary majority, he lost patience. “ I told you,” 
he said, “ that there was no coming to tenns with the.se men.” 
Martignac was dismissed ; and Prince Jules de Polignac, the 
very incarnation of clericalism and reaction, was called to the 
Jielm of state. 

The inevitable result was obvious to all the world. “ 'rhere 
is no such thing as political experience,” wrote Wellington, 
certainly no friend of Liberalism ; “ w'ith the warning of James II. 
before him, Charles X. was setting up a government by priests, 
through priests, for priests.” A formidable agitation sprang 
up in France, which only .servx*d to make the king more obstinate. 
In opening the session of 1830 he declared that he would “ find 
the power ” to overcome the obstacles placed in his path by 
“ culpable manoeuNTes.” The reply of the chambers was a 
protest against “ the unjust distrust of the .sentiment and reason 
of France ” *, whereupon they were first prorogued, and on the 
i6th of May dissolved. The result of the new elections was 
what might have been foreseen : a large increase in the Oppo- 
sition ; and Charles, on the advice of his ministers, determined 
on a virtual suspension of the constitution. On the 25th of 
July were issued the famous “ four ordinances ” which were the 
immediate cause of the revolution that followed. 

With singular fatuity Charles had taken no precautions in view 
of a violent outbreak. Marshal Marmont, who commanded the 
scattered troops in Paris, had received no orders, lieyond a jesting 
command from the duke of AngoulSme to place them under arms 
“ as some windows might be broken.” At the beginning of the 
revolution Charles was at St Cloud, whence on the news of the | 
fighting he withdrew first to Versailles and then to Rambouillet. 
So little did he understand the seriousness of the situation that, 
when the laconic message “ All is over ! ” was brought to him, 
he believed that the insurrection had been suppressed. On 
realizing the truth he hastily abdicated in favour of his grand- 
son, the duke of Bordeaux (comte de Chambord), and appointed 
Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom (July 30th). But, on the news of Ix)uis Philippe’s accept- 
ance of the crown, he gave up the contest and began a dignified 
retreat to the sea-coast, followed by his .suite, and surrounded 
by the infantr>% cavalry and artillery of the guard. Beyond 
sending a cxirps of observation to ff)llow his movements, the new 
government -did nothing to arrest his escape. At Maintenon 
Charles took leave of the bulk of his troops, and proceeding with 
an escort of some 1200 men to CHierbourg, took ship there for 
England on the i6th of August. For a time he returned to Holy- 
ro<kl Palace at Edinburgh, which was again placed at his dis- 
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posal. He died at Goritz, whither he had gone for his health, 
on the fith of November 1836. 

The best that can be said of Charles X. is that, if he did not 
I know' how to rule, he knew how to cease to rule. The dignity 
of his exit, was more worthy of the ancient splendour of the royal 
house of France than the theatrical humility of Louis Philippe’s 
entrance. But ('harles was an impo.ssihlc monarch for the iqth 
centur}'', or perhaps foi* any other century. He was a typical 
Bourbon, unable either to learn or to forget ; and the closing 
years of his life he spent in religious austerities, intended to 
expiate, not his failure to grasp a great opportunity, but the 
comparatively venial excesses of his youth.^ 

Sec Acliille de \'aiikibclle. Chute de Vempirc : histoire des deux 
restaurations (Paris, 1847-1857); Louis de Viclcastel, Hi$t, de la 
fti>tauraiu>v (Pans, ifUni-iHyii) ; Aiphoiise de Lamartine, Hist, de la 
restaiiration (Pans, 1851-1852) ; Louis Blanc, Hist^ de dix an}>, 
1SJO-J840 (5 vols., 1842—1844) ; G. I. de Montbel, Detfiidre Ixpoque 
de I'hist. de Charles X (5th ed., Paris, 1840) ; 'riieodore Anne, 
Memoires, souvenirs, et antu dotes sur Vinierveur du palais de Charter X 
et les h)^nemeHts de iSij d (2 vols., J’arw, 1831); ih., Journal 

de Saint-Cloud d Cherbourg ; v'edreniu*, Vie de C ha fins X {3 vols., 
Parts, 1870) ; Petit, Charles X (Pari.s, t88(>) ; Villeneuvc. Charles X 
et Louis XIX ev exiL Mdmoires inMits (Paris. i88y) ; Inibert de 
Sanit-Amand, La Cour de Charles X (Pans. i8()2). 

CHARLES I. ( 1 288-1342), king of Hungary, the son of Charles 
Martell of Naples, and Clcmencia, daughter of the emperor 
Rudolph, was knowm as Charles Robert previously to being 
enthroned king of Hungary in 1309. He claimed the Hungarian 
crown, as the grandson of Stephen V., under the banner of the 
pope, and in August 1300 procecdcfl from Naples to Dalmatia 
to make good his claim. He was crowned at Esztergom after 
the death of the last Arpad, Andrew 111 . (1301), but was forced 
the same year to surrender the crown to Wcnecslaus II. of 
Bohemia (1289 -1306). Hi.s failun^ only made Pope Boniface 
VUI. still more zealous on his behalf, and at the diet of Pressburg 
(1304) his Magyar adherents induced him to aftemfd to recover 
the crown of St Stephen from the (zeclis. But in the meantime 
(1.305) Wenceslaus transferred his rights to Duke Otto of Bavaria, 
who in his turn was taken prisoner by the Hungarian rebels. 
C’harles’s prospects now' improved, and he was enthroned at Buda 
on the 15th of June 1309, though his installation was not re- 
garded as valid till he was crowned w ith the sacred crown (which 
was at last recovered from the robber-barons) at Sz(!*kesfoh"(6rvjir 
on the 27th of August 1310. For the next three years ('harlcs 
had to contend with rebellion after rebellion, and it was only 
.after his great victor)' o^'er all the elements of rapine and dis- 
order at Rozgony (June 15, 1312) that he was really ma.stcr in his 
own land. His foreign policy aimed at the aggrandizement of 
his family, but his plans were prudent as well as ambitious, and 
Hungary benefited by them greatly. His most successful 
achievement was the union with Poland for mutual defence 
against the Habsburgs and the Czechs. This was accomplished 
by the convention of Trencs6n (1335), confirmed the same year 
at the brilliant congress of Visegrdd, w'here all the princes of 
central Europe met to compose their differences and were 
splendidly entertained during the months of October and 
November. 'Lhc immediate result of the congress was a combined 
attack by the Magyars and Poles upon the emperor Louis and* 
his ally Albert of Austria, which resulted in favour of Charles 

J^.337* Charles’s desire to unite the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Naples under his eldest son Louis was frustrated by Venice 
and the pope, from fear lest Hungary might become the dominant 

^ This, at any rate, rc])ruhcnls the general verdict of history. 
It is interesting, htiwever, to note tlial so liberal-minded and shrewd 
a critic of men as King LeO])old I. of the Belgians formed a different 
estimate. In a letter of the i8th of November 1836 addressed to 
I'rincess (afterwards Queen) Victoria he writes ; — *' History will 
state that Louis XVHI. was a most liberal monarch, reigning with 
great mildness and justice to hLs end, hut that his brother, from his 
desjjotic and h^rsh ais|x>sltion, upset all the other had done, and lost 
the throne. Louis XVIII. was a clever, hard-hearted man. shackled 
by no ptinciple, wry proud and false, Cliarles X. an honest man. 
a kind friend, an honourable master, sincere in his opinions, and 
inclined to do everything that is right. That teaches us what wc 
ought to believe in history as it is compiled according to ostensible 
events and results known to the generality of people." 
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Adriatic power. He was, however, more than compensated for 
this disappointment by his compact (1339) with his ally and 
brother-in-law, Casimir of Poland, whereby it was agreed that 
Louis should succeed to the Polish throne on the death of the 
childless Casimir.. For an account of the numerous important 
reforms effected by Charles see Hungary : History, * A states- 
man of the first rank, he not only raised Hungary once more to 
the rank of a great power, but enrich<Sd and civilized her. In 
character he was pious, pjurtly and valiant, popular alike with 
the nobility and the middle classes, whose increasing welfare 
he did so much to promote, and much beloved by the clergy. 
His court was famous throughout Europe as a school of chivalry. 

Charles was married thrice. His first wife was Maria, daughter 
of Duke Casimir of Tesclien, whom he wedded in 1306. On her 
death in 1318 he married Beatrice, daughter of the emperor 
Henry VH. On her decease two years later he gave his hand 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Wladislaus Ix)kietek, king of Poland. 
Five sons were the fruit of these marriages, of whom three, 
Louis, Andrew and Stephen, survived him. He died on the i6th 
of J uly 1 342, and was laid beside the high altar at Szekesfehervir, 
the ancient burial-place of the Arpads. 

See B{*la Ker^kp:yart6, The Hungarian Royal Court under the 
House of Anjou (Hung.) (Budapest, j88i) ; Jiationes Colkciorum 
Pontif. in Hungarin (Budapest, 1887) ; Diplomas of the Angevin 
Period, edited by Imre Nagy (Hung, and Lat.), vols. i.-iii. (Budapest, 
1878, Ac.). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES L (1226-1285), king of Naples and Sicily and 
count of Anjou, was the seventh child of Louis VIII. of France 
and Blanche of Castile. Louis died a few months after Charle.s’s 
birth and was succeeded by his son Louis IX. (St Louis), and on 
the death in 1232 of tlie third son John, count of Anjou and 
Maine, those fiefs were r.<inferred on Cliarles. In 1246 he married 
Beatrice, daughter and heiress of Raymond B 4 renger V., the 
last count of Provence, and after defeating James I. of Aragon 
and other rivals with the help of his brotlier the French king, 
he took possession of his new county. In i24cS he accompanied 
Louis in the crusade to Eg>*pt, but on the defeat of the Crusaders 
he was taken prisoner with his brother. Shortly afterwards 
he was ransomed, and returned t<» Provence in 1250. During 
his absence several towns had asserted their independence ; but 
he succeeded in subduing them without much difficulty and 
gradually suppressed their communal liberties. Cliarles’s 
ambition aimed at wider fields, and when Margaret, countess of 
Flanders, asked help of the French court against the German 
king William of Holland, by whom she had been defeated, he 
gladly accepted lier offer of the county of Hainaut in exchange 
for his assistance (1253); this arrangement was, however, 
rescinded by Louis of France, who returned from captivity in 
1254, and Charles gave up Hainaut for an immense sum of 
money. He extended his influence by the subjugation of Mar- 
seilles in 1257, then one of the most important maritime cities 
of the world, and two years later several communes of Pied- 
mont recognized Charles’s suzerainty. In 1262 Pope Urban IV. 
determined to destroy the power of the Hohenstaufen in Italy, 
and offered the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in consideration 
of a yearly tribute, to Charles of Anjou, in opposition to Manfred, 
the bastard son pf the late emperor Frederick II. Tlie next year 
Charles succeeded in getting himself elected senator of Rome, 
which gave him an advantage in dealing with the pope. After 
long negotiations he accepted the Sicilian and Neapoliun 
crowns, and in 1264 he sent a first expedition of Provcn9als to 
Italy; he also collected a large army and navy in Provence 
and France with the help of King Louis, and by an alliance with 
the cities of Lombardy was able to send part of his force overland. 
Pope Clement IV. confirmed the Sicilian agreement on conditions 
even more favourable to Charles, who sailed in 1265, and con- 
ferred on the expedition all the privileges of a crusade. After 
narrowly escaping capture by Manfred's fleet he reached Rome 
safely, where he was crowned king of the Two Sicilies. The land 
army arrived soon afterwards, and on the 26th of February 1266 
Charles encountered Manfred at Benevento, where after a hard- 
fought battle Jitonfred was defeated and killed, and the whole 
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kingdom was soon in CharlesV possession. Then Conradia* 
Frederick’s grandson and last legitimate descendant of the 
Hohenstaufen, came into Italy, where he found many partisans 
among the Ghibellines of Lombardy and Tuscany, and among 
Uanf^’s former adherents in the south. He gatliered a large 
army consisting partly of Germans and Saracens, but was totaJty 
defeated by Charles at Tagliacozzo (23rd of August 1268) ; 
taken prisoner, he was tried as a rebel and executed at Naples. 
Charles, in a spirit of the most vindictive cruelty, had large 
numbers of Conradin’s barons put to death and their estate* 
confiscated, and the whole population of several towns massacred. 

He was now one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
for besides ruli^ over Provence and Anjou and the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, he was imperial vicar of Tuscany, lord of 
many cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, and as the pope’s 
favourite practically arbiter of the papal states, especially during 
the interregnum between the death of Clement IV. (1268) and 
the election of Gregory X. (1272). But his ambition was by no 
means satisfied, and he even aspired to the crown of the East 
Roman empire. In 1272 he took part with Louis IX. in a 
crusiide to north Africa, where the hVench king died of fever, 
and Charles, after defeating the soldan of Tunis, returned to 
Sicily. The election of Rudolph of Habsburg as German king 
after a long interregnum, and tliat of Nicholas III. to the Holy 
See (1277), diminished Charles’s power, for the new pope set 
himself to compose the difference between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines in the Italian cities, but at his death Charles secured the 
election of his henchman Martin IV. (1281), who recommenced 
persecuting the Ghibellii^s, excommunicated the Greek emperor, 
Michael Palacologus, proclaimed a crusade against tiie Greeks, 
filled e^'e^y appointment in the papal states with Charles’s 
vassals, and reappointed the Angevin king senator of Rome. 
But the cruelty of the French rulers of Sicily drove the people 
of the island to despair, and a Neapolitan nobleman, Giovanni da 
Prorida, organized the rebellion known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(see Vespers, Sicilian), in which the French in Sicily were aU 
mas.sacred or expelled (1282). Charles determined to subjugate 
the island and sailed with his fleet for Messina. The city held 
out until Peter III. of Aragon, whose wife Constance was a 
daughter of Manfred, arrived in Sicily, and a Sicilian-Catalan 
fleet under the Calabrese admiral, Ruggiero di Lauria, completely 
destroyed tliat of Charles. “ If thou art determined, (3 God, 
to destroy me,” tlie unliappy Angevin exclaimed, “ let my fall 
he gradual ! ” He was forced to abandon all attempts at 
reconquest, but proposed to decide the question by single 
combat between himself and Peter, to take place at Bordeaux 
under English protection. The Aragonese accepted, but fearing 
treachery, as the Prench army was in the neighbourhood, he 
failed to appear on the appointed day. In the meanwhile 
Ruggiero di Lauria appeared before Naples and destroyed 
another Angevin fleet commanded by Charles’s son, who was 
taken prisoner (May X284). Charles came to Naples with a new 
fleet from Provence, and was preparing to invade Sicily again, 
when he contnicted a fever and died at Foggia on the 7U1 of 
January 1285. Ho was undoubtedly an extremely able soldier 
and a skilful statesman, and much of his legislation shows a 
real political sense ; but his inordinate ambition, his oppressive 
methods of government and taxation, and his cruelty created 
enemies on all sides, and led to the collapse of the edifice of 
dominion which he had raised. 

CHARLES IL (1250-1309), king of Naples and Sicily, son of 
Charles I., had been captured by Ruggiero di Lauria in the naval 
battle at Naples in 1284, and when his father died he was still a 
prisoner in the liands of Peter of Aragon. In 1 288 King Edward I. 
of England had mediated to make peace, and (.'harks was 
liberated on the understanding that be was to retain Naples 
alone, Sicily being left to the Aragonese ; Charles was also to 
induce his cousin Charles of Valois to renounce for twenty 
thousand pounds of silver the kingdom of Aragon which had 
been given to him by Pope Martin IV. to punish Peter for having 
invaded Sicily, but whicli tlu; Valois had never effectivi^Iy 
occupied. The Angevin kiz^ was thereupon get free, isaving 
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three iA his sons and sixty ProVen^al nobles as hostages, promis- 
ing to pay 30,000 marks and to return a prisoner if the conditions 
were not fulfilled Vithin three years. He went to Rieti, where 
the new pope Nicholas IV. immediately absolved him from all 
the conditions he had sworn to observe, crowned him king of 
the Two Sicilies (1289), and excommunicated Alphonso, while 
Charles of Valois, in alliance with Castile, prepared to take 
possession of Aragon, Alphonso III., the Aragonese king, being 
hard pressed, had to promise to withdraw the troops he had 
sent to help his brother James in Sicily, to renounce all rights 
over the island, and pay a tribute to the Holy See. But Alphonso 
died childless in 1291 before the treaty could be carried out, and 
James took possession of Aragon^ leaving the government of 
Sicily to the third brother Frederick. The new pope Boniface 
VIII., elected in 1294 at Naples under the auspices of King 
Charles, mediated between the latter and James, and a most 
dishonourable treaty was signed : James was to marry Cliarles s 
daughter Bianca and was promised the investiture by the pope 
of Sardinia and Corsica, while he was to leave the Angevin a free 
hand in Sicily and even to assist him if the Sicilians resisted. An 
attempt was made to bribe Frederick into consenting to this 
arrangement, Imt being backed up by his people he refused, and 
was afterwards crowned king of Sicily. The war was fought with 
great fury on land and sea, but (!harles, although aided by the 
pope, by Charles of Valois, and by James II. of Aragon, was 
unable to conquer the island, and his son the prince of Taranto 
was taken prisoner at the battle of La Falconara in 1299. Peace 
was at last made in 1302 at Caltabellotta, Charles II. giving up 
all rights to Sicily and agreeing to the marriage of his daughter 
I..eonora to King Frederick ; the treaty was ratified by the 
pope in 1303. ('harles spent his last years quietly in Naples, 
which city he improved and embellished. He died in August 
1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. 

Bibliography. — A. do SainLPriost, Histoire de la conqiiite de 
Naples par Charles d' Anjou (4 volh., 1847-1849), i.s still of use 

for the documents from the archives of Barc(‘lona, but it needs to 
be collated with more recent works ; S, do Sismondi, in voK ii. of 
his Histoire des n^puhliqttes italiennes (Brussels, 1838), gives a good 
general sketch of the reigns of Charles I. and II., but is occasionally 
inaccurate as to details ; the l>est authority on tlie early liie of 
Charles 1 . is R. Stcriileld, Karl von Anjou als Graf vow Provence 
(Berlin, 1888) ; Charles’s connexion with north Italy is dealt with in 
Merkel’s La Dominazivne di Carlo d'A ngid in Piemonte e in Lombardia 
(Turin, i8gi), while the R. Deputazionc di Storia Patria Toscana 
has recently published a Codice diplomatico delle relazioni di Carlo 
d'Angtd con la Tost ana ) the contents of the Angevin archives at 
Naples have been pulili.slied by Durrien, Archives angevines de Naples 
(Toulouse, 1 866 1867). M. Amari’s La Cuerra del Vespra Siciliano 
(8th ed., Florence, 1876) is a valuable history, but the author is too 
bitterly preiudiced against the French to he quite impartial ; his 
work should, be compared with L. Cadier's Essai sur V administration 
du foyaume de Sidle sous Charles I et Charles II d' Anjou (Paris, 
i8qi, Bihl. des Scales franfaises d'Athdu s et de Rome, fasc. 59), which 
contains many documents, and tends somewhat to rehabilitate the 
Angevin rule. 

CHARLES II. (t 332-1 387), called The Bad, king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was a son of Jeanne II., queen of Navarre, 
by her marriage with Philip, count of Evreux (d. 1343). Having 
become king of Navarre on Jeanne’s death in 1349, he sup- 
pressed a rising at Pampeluna with much cruelty, and by this and 
similar actions thoroughly earned his surname of The Bad.” In 
1352 he married Jeanne (d. 1393), a daughter of John II., king of 
France, a union which made his relationship to the French crown 
still more complicated. Through his mother he was a grandson of 
Louis X. and through his father a great-grandson of Philip III., 
having thus a better claim to the throne of France than Edward 
III. of England; and, moreover, he held lands under the suzerainty 
of the French king, whose son-in-law he now became. Charles 
was a man of great ability, possessing popular manners and con- 
siderable eloquence, hut he was singularly unscrupulous, a quality 
which was revealed during the years in which he played an im- 
portant part in the internal affairs of France. Trouble soon arose 
between King John and his son-in-law. The promised dowry had 
not been paid, and the county of Angouleme, which had formerly 
belonged to Jeanne of Navarre, was now in the possession of the 
French* king’s favourite, the constable Charles la Cerda. In 


January 1354 the constable was assassinated by order of Charles, 
and preparations for war were begun. The king of Navarre, who 
defended this deed, had, however, many friends in France and was 
in communication with Edward III, ; and consequently John was 
forced to make a treaty at Mantes and to compensate him for the 
loss of Angoultoe by a large grant of lands, chiefly in Normandy. 
This peace did not last long, and in 1355 John was compelled to 
confirm the treaty of Mantes. Returning to Normandy, Charles 
was partly responsible for some unrest in the duchy, and in April 
1356 he was treacherously seized by the French king at Rouen, 
remaining in captivity until November 1357, when John, after 
his defeat at Poitiers, was a prisoner in England. Charles was 
regarded with much favour in France, and the states-gencral 
demanded his release, which, however, was effected by a surpri‘.e. 
Owing to his popularity he was considered by Etienne Marcel 
and his party as a suitable rival to the dauphin, afterwards King 
(’harles V., and on entering Paris he was well received and 
delivered an eloquent harangue to the I’arisians. Subsequently 
peace was made with the dauphin, who promised to restore to 
Charles his confiscated estates. This peace was not enduring, and 
as his lands were not given back Charles had some ground for 
complaint. War again broke out, quickly followed by a new 
treaty, after which the king of Navarre took part in suppressing 
the peasant rising known as the Jacquerie, Answering the en- 
treaties of Marcel he returned to Paris on June 1358, and became 
captain -general of the city, which was soon besieged by the 
dauphin. This position, however, did not prevent him from 
negotiating both with the dauphin and with the English ; terms 
were soon arranged with the former, and Charles, having lost 
much of his popularity, left Paris just before the murder of 
Marcel in July 1358. He continued his alternate policy of war 
and peace, meanwhile adding if possible by his depredations to 
the misery of France, until the conclusion of the treaty of 
Br^tigny in May 1360 deprived him of the alliance of the English, 
and compelled him to make peace with King John in the following 
October. A new cause of trouble arose when the duchy of 
Burgundy was left without a ruler in November 1361, and was 
claimed by Charles ; but, lacking both allies and money, he was 
unable to prevent the French king from seizing Burgundy, while 
he himself returned to Navarre. 

In his own kingdom Charles took some steps to reform the 
financial and judicial administration and so to increase his 
revenue ; hut he was soon occupied once more with foreign 
entanglements, and in July 1362, in alliance with Peter the Cruel, 
king of Castile, he invaded Aragon, deserting his new ally soon 
afterwards for Peter IV., king of Aragon. Meanwhile the war 
with the dauphin had been renewed. Still hankering after 
Burgundy, Charles saw his French estates again seized ; hut after 
some desultory warfare, chiefly in Normandy, peace was made 
in March 1365, and he returned to his work of interference in the 
politics of the Spanish kingdoms. In turn he made treaties with 
the kings of Castile and Aragon, who were at war with each 
other ; promising to assist Peter the Cruel to regain his throne, 
from which he had been driven in 1366 by his half-brother Henry 
of Trastamara, and then assuring Henry and his ally Peter of 
Aragon that he would aid them to retain Castile. He continued 
this treacherous policy when Edward the Black Prince advanced 
to succour Peter the Cniel ; then signed a treaty with Edward 
of England, and then in 1371 allied himSclf with Charles V. of 
France. His next important move was to offer his assistance to 
Richard II. of England for an attack upon France. About this 
time serious charges were brought against him. Accused of 
attempting to poison the king of France and other prominent 
persons, and of other crimes, his French estates were seized by 
order of Charles V., and soon afterwards Navarre was invaded by 
the Castilians. Won over by the surrender of Cherbourg in July 
1378, the English under John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, came 
to his aid ; but a heavy price had to be paid for the neutrality 
of the king of Castile. After the death of Charles V. in 1380, the 
king of Navarre did not interfere in the internal affairs of France, 
although he endeavoured vainly a^ain to obtain aid from Richard 
II., and to regain Cherbourg. Hu lands in Fnmce were handed 
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over to his eldest son Charles, who governed them with the consent 
of the new king Charles VI. Charles died on the ist of January 
1387, and many stories are current regarding the manner of his 
death. Froissart relates that he was burned to death through his 
Bedclothes catching fire ; Secousse says that he di^d in peace 
with many signs of contrition ; another story says he died of 
leprosy ; and a popular legend tells how he expired by a divine 
judgment through the burning of the clothes steeped in sulphur 
and spirits in which he had been wrapped as a cure for a loath- 
some disease caused by his debauchery. He had three sons and 
four daughters, and was succeeded by his eldest son Charles ; one 
of his daughters, Jeanne, became the wife of Henry IV. of 
England. 

See Jean Froissart, Chroniques, edited by S. I.uce and G. Raynaud 
(Paris, 1809-1807) ; D. F. Secousse, Mimoires pout setvir d Vhistoire 
de Charles IT, roi de Navarre (Paris, 1755-17^8) ; E. Meyer, Charles 
IT, roi de Navarre et la Normandie au XIV* sidcle (Paris, 1898) ; 
F. T. Perrens, i^tienne Marcel (Paris, 1874) ; R. Delachenal. Premieres 
ni'gociations de Charles le Mauvais avec les Anglais (Paris, 1900) ; 
and E. Lavisse, Ilistoire de France, tome iv. (Paris, 190a). 


CHARLES 111.(1361-1425), called The NoRi.E,king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was the eldest son of Charles II. the Bad, 
king of Navarre, by his marriiigc with Jeanne, daughter of John 
II., king of France, and was married in 1375 to Leonora (d. 1415), 
daughter of Henry II., king of Castile. Having passed much of 
his early life in France, he became king of Navarre on the death of 
Charles II. in January 1387, and his reign was a period of peace 
and order, thus contrasting sharply with the long and calamitous 
reign of his father. In 1393 he regained Cherbourg, which had 
been handed over by Charles II. to Richard TI, of England, and 
in T403 he came to an arrangement with the representatives of 
Charles VI. of France concerning the extensive lands which he 
claimed in that country. Cherliourg was given to the French 
king ; certain exchanges of land were made ; and in the following 
year Charles III. surrendered the county of Evreux, and was 
created duke of Nemours and made a peer of France. After this 
l-»is only interference in the internal affairs of France was when he 
sought to make peace between the rival factions in that country, 
Charles sought to improve the condition of Navarre by making 
canals and rendering the rivers navigable, and in other ways. 
He died at Olite on the 8th of September 1425 and was buried at 
Pampcluna. After the death of his two sons in 1402 the king 
decreed that his kingdom should pass to his daughter Blanche 
(d. 1441), who took for her second husband John, afterwards 
John 11 .', king of Aragon ; and the cortes of Navarre swore to 
recognize Charles (^.7'.), prince of ^'^ana, her son by this marriage, 
as king after his mother’s death. 

CHARLES (Karl Eitel Zepiivrin LuDW^G ; in Rum. 
Carol), king of Rumania (1S39- ), second son of Prince Karl 

Anton of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringcn, was bom on the 20th of 
April 1839. He was educated at Dresden (1850-1856), and 
passed through his university course at Bonn. Entering the 
Prussian army in 1857, he won considerable distinction in the 
Danish war of 1864, and received instruction in strategy from 
General von Moltke. He afterwards travelled in France, Italy, 
Spain and Algeria. He was a captain in the 2nd regiment of 
Prussian Dragoon Guards when he was elected haspodar or 
prince of Rumania on the 20th of April 1866, after the compulsory 
abdication of Prince Alexander John Cuza. Regarded at firrt 
with distrust by Turkey, Russia and Austria, he succeeded in 
gaining general recognition in six months ; but he had to con- 
tend for ten years with fierce party struggles between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals. 

During this period, however, Charles displayed great tact m 
his dealings with both parties, and kept his country in the path 
of administrative and economic reform, organizing the army, 
developing the railways, and establishing commercial remions 
with foreign powers. The sympathy of Rumania with Fmnct 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the consequent inter- 
ruption of certain commercial undertakings, led to a hostile 
movement against Prince Charles, which, being Postered by 
Russia, madehim resolve to abdicate ; and it was wth diffic^ty 
that he was persuaded to remain. In the Russo-Turkish War 
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of 1877-78 he joined the Russftms before Plevna {q,v.), and 
being placed in command of ^e combined Russian and 
Rumanian forces, forced Osman Pasha to suift^nder. As a con- 
sequence of the prince’s vigorous action the independence of 
Rumania, which had been proclaimed in May 1877, was con- 
firmed by various treaties in 1878, and recognized by Great 
Britain, France and Germany in 1880. On the 26th of March 
1881 he was proclaimed king of Rumania, and, with his consort, 
was crowned on the 22nd of May following. From that time he 
pursued a successful career in home and foreign policy, and 
greatly improved the financial and military position of his 
country ; while his appreciation of the fine arts was shown by 
his formation of an important collection of paintings of all 
schools in his palaces at Sinaia and Bucharest. For a detailed 
account of his reign, see Rumania. On the ist of November 
1869 he married l^rincess Elizabeth {q-v.), a daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Wied, widely known under her literary name of 
“ Carmen Sylva.” As the only child of the marriage, a daughter, 
died in 1874, the succession was finally settled upon the king’s 
nephew, Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who 
was created prince of Rumania on the i8th of March I8^^, 
and married, on the loth of January 1893, Princess Marie, 
daughter of Alfred, duke of Saxe-Coburg, their children being 
Prince Carol (b. 1893) and Princess Elizabeth (b. 1894). 

The official life of King Charles, mainly his own composition. 
A us dem Leben Konig Karls von Pumdnien (Stuttgart, 1894-1900, 

4 vols.), deals mainly with political history. See for an account of 
his domestic life, M. Kremnitz, Kdnig Karl von Rum&nien. Ein 
Lehensbild (Breslau, 1903). 

CHARLES II. (1661-1700), king of Spain, known among 
Spanish kings as '' The Desired ” and The Bewitched,” was the 
son of Philip IV. by his second marriage with Maria, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand ITL, his niece. He was born on the 
11th of November 1661, and was the only surviving son of his 
father’s two marriages — a child of old age and disease, in 
whom the constant intermarriages of the Habsburgs had de- 
veloped the family type to deformity. His birth was greeted 
with joy by the Spaniards, who feared the dispute as to the 
surcession which must have ensued if Philip IV. left no male 
issue. The boy was so feeble that till the age of five or six he 
was fed only from the breast of a nurse. For years afterwards 
it was not thought safe to allow' him to walk. TTiat he might not 
be overtaxed he w'as left entirely uneducated, and his indolence 
w'as indulged to such an extent that he was not even expected 
to be clean. When his brother, the younger Don John of Austria, 
a natural son of Philip IV., obtained power by exiling the queen 
mother from court he insisted that at least the king’s hair should 
be combed. Charles made the malicious remark that nothing 
was safe from Don John — not even vermin. The king was then 
fifteen, and, according to Spanish law, of age. But he never 
became a man in body or mind. The personages who ruled in 
his name arranged a marriage for him with Maria Louisa of 
Orleans. The French princess, a lively young woman of no 
sense, died in the stifling atmosphere of the Spanish court, and 
from the attendance of Spanish doctors. Again his advisers 
arranged a marriage with Maria Ana of Neuburg. The Bavarian 
wife stood the strain and survived him. Both marriages were 
merely political — the first a victory for the French, and the 
second for the Austrian party. France and Austria were alike 
preparing for the day when the Spanish succession would have 
to be fought for. The king was a mere puppet in the hands of 
each alternately. By natural instinct he hated the French, but 
there was no room in his nearly imlxicile mind for more thfm 
childish superstition, insane pride of birth, and an interest in 
court etiquette. The only touch of manhood was a taste for 
shooting which he occasionally indulged in the preserves of the 
Escorial. In his later days he suffered much pain, and was Wven 
wild by the conflict between his wish to transmit his inheritance 
to ” the illustrious house of Austria,” his owm kin, and the belief 
instilled into him by the partisans of the French claimant that 
only the power of Louis IV. could avert the dismemberment 
of the empire. A silly fanatic made the discoveiy tha t^the king 
was bewitched, and his confessor Froilan Diaz suppdrted Hie 
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belief. The king was exorcised, and the exorcists of the king- 
dom were called upon to put stringent questions to the devils 
they cast out. The Inquisition interfered, and the dying king 
wa.<i driven mad among them. Very near his end he had the 
lugubrious curiosity to cause the coffins of his embalmed an- 
cestors to be opened at the Escorial. The sight of the body of 
his first wife, at whom he also insisted on looking, provided a 
passion of tears and despair. ITnder severe pressure from the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, Portocarrero, he finally made a 
will in favour of Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., 
and died on the ist of November 1700, after a lifetime of senile 
decay. 

The best picture of Charles II. is to be found in T.rs MStnoires de la 
cour d’Espapu of the Marquis de Villars (London, i86t), and the 
Letters of the Manjuise de Villars ( 1 ‘aria, i8(j8), 

CHARLES 111. (1716-17S8), king of Spain, bom on the 20th 
January 1716, was the first son of the second marriage of Philip 
V. with iciizabeth Fame.se of Parma. It was his good fortune 
to l)e sent to rule as duke of Pamia by right of his mother at the 
age of sixteen, and thus came under more intelligent influence 
than he could have found in Spain. In 1734 he made himself 
master of Naples and Sicily by arms. Charles had, however, no 
military tastes, seldom wore uniform, and could with difficulty 
be persuaded to witness a review. The peremptory action of 
the British admiral commanding in the Mediterranean at the 
approach of the War of the Austrian Succession, who forced 
him to promise to observe neutrality under a threat to bombard 
Naples, made a deep impression on his mind. It gave him a 
feeling of hostility to England which in after-times influenced 
his policy. 

As king of the Two Sicilies Charles began there the work 
of internal reform wliich he afterwards continued in Spain. 
Foreign ministers who dealt with him agreed that he had no great 
natural ability, but he wa.s honestly desirous to do his duty as 
king, and he showed good judgment in his choice of ministers. 
The chief minister in Naples, Tanucci, had a considerable in- 
fluence over him. On the death of his half-brother Ferdinand VI. 
he became king of Spain, and resigned the Two Sicilic.s to his 
third son Ferdinand. As king of Spain his foreign policy was 
disastrous. His strong family feeling and his detestation of 
England, which was unchecked after the death of his wife, Mariii 
Amelia, daughter of Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony, led him 
into the Family Compact with France. Spain was entangled in 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, to her great loss. In 1770 he 
almost ran into anoUier war over the barren Falkland Islands. 
In 1779 he was, somewhat reluctantly, led to join France and 
the American insurgents against England, though he well knew 
that the independence of the English colonies must have a 
ruinous influence on his own American dominions. For his army 
he did practically nothing, and for his fleet very little except 
build fine ships without taking measures to train officers and 
men. 

But his internal government was on the whole beneficial to the 
country. He bc^n by compelling the people of Madrid to give 
up emptying their slops out of the windows, and when they 
objected he said they were like children who cried when their 
faces were washed. In 1766 his attempt to force the Madrilenos 
to adopt the French dress led to a riot during which he did not 
display much personal courage. Fof a long time after it he 
remained at Aranjuez, leaving the government in the hands 
of his minister Aranda. All his reforms were not of this formal 
kind. Charles was a thorough despot of the benevolent order, 
and had been deeply offended by the real or suspected share of 
the Jesuits in the riot of 1766. Me therefore consented to the 
expulsion of the order, and was then the main advocate for its 
suppression. His quarrel with the Jesuits, and the recollection 
of some disputes with the pope he had had when king of Naples, 
tumd him towards a general .policy of restriction of the over- 
grqwn^ower of the, church. The number of the idle clergy, and 
Mttjl^^fl^ticularly of the monastic orders, was reduced, and the 
though not abolished, was rendered torpid. In the 
much antiquated legislation wliich tended to restrict 


trade and indus^ was abolished ; roads, canals and drainage 
works were carried out. Many of his paternal ventures led to 
little more than waste of money, or the creation of hotbeds of 
jobbery. Vet on the whole the country prospered. The result 
was largely due to the king, who even when he was ill-advised 
did at least work steadily at his task of government. His 
example was not without effect on some at least of the nobles. 
In his domestic life King Charles was regular, and was a con- 
siderate master, though he had a somewhat cau.stic tongue 
and took a rather cynical view of mankind. He was passionately 
fond of hunting. During his later years he had some trouble 
with his eldest son and his daughter-in-law. J f Charles had lived 
to sec the beginning of the French Revolution he would probably 
have been frightened into reaction. As he died on the 14th of 
December 1788 he left the reputation of a philanthropic and 
** philosophic ” king. In spite of his hostility to the Jesuits, his 
dislike of friars in general, and his jealousy of the Inquisition, 
he was a very sincere Roman Catholic, and showed much zeal in 
endeavouring to persuade the pope to proclaim the Immaculate 
Cx>neeption as a dt>gma necessary to salvation. 

Sec the Rei^n of Charles lit., }»y Itl. Dunvila y Collado (6 vols.), 
in the Historia General de Jispana de la Real Academia de la tJistoua 
(M.'idrid, 1892, &c.) ; and F. Rousseau, Ri'cne de Chailcs 111 
d’Espagiie (l*aris. 1907). 

CHARLES IV. (1748-1819), king of Spain, second son of (.'liarlos 
III. and his wife Maria Amelia of .Saxony, was born at Portici 
on the iilh of November 1748, while his father was king of the 
Two Sicilies. Die elder brother was set aside as imbecile and 
epileptic. Charles had inherited a great frame and immense 
physical strength from the Saxtin line of his mother. When 
young he was fond of wrestling with the strongest countrymen 
he could find. In character he was not malignant, but he was 
intclloctually torpid, and of a credulity which almost pu.sscs 
belief. His wife, Maria Luisa of Parma, his first cousin, a 
thoroughly coar.se and vic'ious woman, ruled him completely, 
though he was capable of obstinacy at times. During his father’s 
lifetime he was led by her into court intrigues which aimed 
at driving the king's favourite minister, Floridablanca, from 
office, and replacing him by Aranda, the chief of the “ Aragonese ” 
party. After he succeeded to the throne in 1788 his one serious 
occupation was hunting. Affairs were left to be directed by his 
wife and her lover Godoy (q.v.). For Godoy the king*had an 
unaffected liking, and the lifelong favour he showed him is almost 
pathetic. When terrified by the French Revolution he turned 
to the Inquisition to help him against the parly which would have 
carried the reforming policy of Charles III. much further. Put 
he was too .slothful to have more than a passive part ia the 
direction of his own government. Me simply obeyed the impulse 
given him by the queen and Godoy. If he ever knew his wife’s 
rail character he thought it more consistent with his dignity 
to .shut his eyes. For he had a profound belief in his divine right 
and the sanctity of his person. If he understood that his king- 
dom was treated as a mere dependence by France, he also thought 
it due to his “ face ” to make believe tliat ho was a powerful 
monarch. Royalty never wore a more silly aspect than in the 
person of Charles IV., and it is highly credible that he never 
Knew what his wife was, or what was the position of his kingdom. 
When he was told that his son Ferdinand was appealing to the 
emperor Napoleon against Godoy, he look the side of the favourite. 
When the populace rose at Aranjuez in 1808 he abdicated to save 
the minister. He took refuge in France, and when he and 
Ferdinand were both prisoners of Napoleon’s, he was with 
difficulty restrained from assaulting his son. Then he abdicated 
in favour of Napoleon, handing over his people like a herd of 
catHe. Me accepted a pension from the French emperor and 
spent the rest of his life between his wife and Godoy. He died 
at Rome on the 20th of January 1819, probably without having 
once suspected that he had done anything unbecoming a king 
divine right and a gentleman. 

S«e Hitttfrid del Rtimda de Qatlos I V,, by General Gomez de 
Ai^eche (3 vols.), ia the Historia General ds ds la Real 

Acofiemia de da Hisisria (Madrid, 1892. &c.). 
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CHARLES IX. (i55o-'i6ii), king of Sweden, was the youngest 
son of Gustavus Vasa and Margareto Lejonhufrud. By his 
father’s will he got, by way of appanage, the duchy of Sodcrman- 
land, which included the provinces of Nerike and Vermland ; 
but he did not come into actual possession of them tijl after the 
fall of Eric XIV. (1569). In 1568 he was the real leader of the 
rebellion against Eric, but took no part in the designs of his 
brother John against the unhappy kihg after his deposition. 
Indeed, Charles’s relations with John III. were always more ur 
less strained. He had no sympathy with John’s high-church 
tendencies on the one hand, and he sturdily resisted all the king’s 
endeavours to restrict his authority as duke of Sddermanland 
(Sudermania) on the other. The nobility and the majority of 
the Riksdag supported John, however, in his endeavours to unify 
the realm, and Charles had consequently (1587) to resign his 
pretensions to autonomy within his duchy ; but, fanatical 
Calvinist as he was, on the religious question he was immovable. 
The matter came to a crisis on the death of John HI. (1592). 
The heir to the throne was Jolm’s eldest son,.Sigismund, already 
king of Poland and a devoted Catholic. I hc fear lest Sigismund 
might re-catholicizc the land alanned the Protestant majority 
in Sweden, and Cliarles came forward as their champion, and also 
as the defender of the Vasa dynasty against foreign interference. 
It was due entirely U) him that Sigismund was forced to confirm 
the resolutions of the council of Upsala, thereby recognizing 
the fact that Sweden was essentially a Prolestiint state (see 
Sweden : History). In the ensuing years Charles's task was 
extnmrdinarily difiicult. He Imd steadily to oppose Sigismund’s 
reaclionaiy' tendencies ; he bad also to curb the nobility, which 
he did with cruel rigour. Necessity compelled him to work 
rather with the people than the gentiy ; hence it was that the 
Riksdag assumed under his government a power and an im- 
portance which it had never po.sssessed before. In 1595 the 
Riksdag of SdderktVpii^ elected Charles regent, and his attempt 
to force Klas Flemming, governor of Finland, to submit to his 
authority, rather than to that of the king, provoked a civil war. 
Technically Charles was, without doiii>t, guilty of high treason, 
and the cxmsidcrable minority of all classes which adhered to 
Sigismund on his landing in Sweden in 1 598 indisputably belmved 
like loyal subjects. But Sigismund was both an alien and a 
heretic to the majority of diic Swedish nation, and his formal 
deposition by the Riksdag in 1599 was, in effect, a natural vindica- 
tion and legitimation of Charles’s position. Finally, the diet of 
Linkoping (Feb. 24, x6oo) dech^ed that Sigismund and his 
posterity had forfeited the Swedish throne, and, passing over 
duke John, the second son of John HI., a youth of ten, recognized 
duke Charles as their sovereign under the title of Charles IX. 

Charles’s short reign was an uninterrupted warfare. The hos- 
tility of Poland and the break tip of Russia involved him in two 
overseas contests for the possession of Livonia and Ingria, 
while his pretensions to Lapland brought upon him a war witiik 
Denmark in the last year of his rci^. In all these struggles 
he was more or less unsuccessful, owing partly to the fact that 
he had to do with superior generals (e,g. ChodkiewiGz and 
Christian IV.) astd partly to sheer ilV-hacL Compared with his 
foreign poHcy, the domestic policy of Chairles IX. was com- 
paratively unimportant It aimed at confirming and supple^ 
menting what had already been done during bis regency. Not 
till the 6th of March 1604, after Duke John had formally 
renounced his rights to the throne, did Charles IX. begin to style 
himself king. The first deed in rdiich the title appears is dated 
the aoth of March 1604 ; but he was not drowned till the r 5th of 
March 1607. Four and a half years later Charles IX. died at 
Nykbping (Oct. 30, 1611). As a ruler he is the link between 
his great father and his still greater son. He consolidated the 
work of Gustavus Vasa, the creation of a great Protestant state : 
he prepared the way for the erection of the Protestant empire 
^ Gustavus i^olphus. Swedish historians have been exonaably 
indu^nt to the father of their greatest ruler. Indisputably 
Charles was cruel, ungenerous and vindictive ; yet he seems, 
at all haittrds, strenuously to hiKve* endeavoured to* do his duty 
during a period of politkal and teligidus transitien, aiid, desprit 
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his violence and brutality, possessed many of the qualities of a 
wise and courageous statesman. By his first wife Marie, daughter 
of the elector palatine Louis VL, he had six Children, of whom 
only one daughter, Catherine, survived ; by his second wife, 
Christina, daughter of Adolphus, duke of Holstein - Gottorp, 
he had five Children, including Gustavus Adolphus and Charl^ 
Philip, duke of Finland. 

See Svanges Historia, voL iii. (Stockholm, 1878) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, SounUinavia (Cambridge, 1905), cap.s. 5-7. (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES X. [Charles Gustavus} (1622*1660), king of 
Sweden, son of John Casimir, count palatine of Zweibriicken, 
and Catherine, sister of Gustavus Adol^us, was bom at Nykop^ 
ing Castle on the 8th of November 1622. He learnt the art of 
war under the great Lennart 'I’orstcnsson, being present at the 
second battle of Brcitenfeld and at Jankowitz. From 1646 
to 1648 he frequented the Swedish court. It was supposed that 
he would marry the queen regnant, Christina, but her unsur- 
mountable objection to wedlock put an end to tliese anticipations, 
and to compensate her cousin for a broken half-promise she 
declared him (1649) her successor, despite the opposition of the 
senate headed by the venerable Axel Oxenstjema. In 1648 he 
was appointed generalissimo of the Swedish forces in Germany, 
The conclusion of the treaties of Westphalia prei ented hkn from 
winning the military laurels he so ardently desired, but as the 
.Swecli.sh plenipotentiary at the executive congress of Nuremberg, 
he had unrivalled opportunities of learning diplomacy, in which 
science he speedily became a past-master. As the recognized 
heir to the throne, his position on his return to Sweden was not 
without danger, for the growing discontent with the queen 
turned the eyes of thousands to him as a possible deliverer. 
He therefore withdrew to the isle of 6land till the abdication of 
Christina (June 5, 1654) called him to the throne. 

llie beginning of his reign was devoted to the healing of 
domestic ^scords, and the relying of all the forces of the nation 
round his standard for a new policy of conquest. He contracted 
a political marriage (Oct. 24, 1654) with Hedwig Leonora, the 
daughter of Frederick III., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, by way of 
securing a future ally against Denmark. The two great pressing 
nation^ questions, war and the restitution of the alienated crown 
lands, were duly considered at the Riksdug which assembled 
at Stockholm iit March 1655. The war question was decided in 
three days by a secret committee presided over by the king, who 
easily persuaded the delegates that a wao* with Poland was 
necessary and might prove veiy advantageous ; but the con- 
sideration of the question of the subsidies due to the crown 
for military purposes was postponed to the following Riksdag 
(see Sweden : History), On the loth of July Charka quitted 
Sweden to engage in hk Pato adventure. By the time war was 
declared he had at his disposal 50,000 men and 50 warships. 
Hostilities^ had already begun with the occupation of Diinabuig 
(Dvinsk) in Polish Livonia by the Swedes (July i, 1655), and 
the Polish army encamped among the maizes of the Netze 
concluded a convention (July 25) whereby the palatinates of 
Posen and Kali.sz placed themselves under the protection of the 
Swedish king. Thereupon the Swedes entered Warsaw without 
opposition and occupied the whole of Great Poland. The Polish 
king, John fasimir, find to Silesia. Meanwhile ChEorles pressed 
on towards Cracow, which was captured after a two months* 
siege; The fall of Cracow extisiguished the last hope of the 
baldest Pole ; but before the exrd of the year an extraordinary 
reaction began in Fothuid itself. On the 1 8th of October thi 
Swedes invested the fortress-monastery of Czenatochowa, bat 
the place was heroically defended ; and after a seventy days’; 
siege the besiegers were compelled to retire with great loesi 

This astounding success elicited m outburst of piopulat 
enthusiasm which gar^ the war a national andi religious* chanacten 
The tactlessness ^ Charles, the Rq>acity of his genexals, the 
barbarity of his mercenaries, his refenuU to legalise his positioii 
by summoning the Polish diet^ his negotiations for the {MUtitioii 
of the vteiy state he affected fd befriend, awoke the long slumbenr^ 
mg publk spirit of tlie country. In tkia beginning of S656 Joiui 
Caisimir returned from eidk and the Poliih army won iBor|aniaed 
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and increased. By this time Charles had discovered that it 
was easier to defeat the Foies than to conquer Poland. His 
chief object, the Conquest of Prussia, was still unaccomplished, 
and a new foe arose in the elector of } 3 randcnburg, alarmed by 
the ambition of the Swedish king. Charles forced the elector, 
indeed, at the point of the sword to become his ally and 
vassal (treaty of Kdnigsberg, Jan. 17, if>56) ; but the Polish 
national rising now imperatively demanded his presence in the 
south. For weeks he scoured the interminable snow-covered 
plains of Poland in pursuit of the Polish guerillas, penetrating 
as far south as Jaroslau in Galicia, by which time he had lost 
two-thirds of his 15,000 men with no apparent result. His 
retreat from Jaroslau to Warsaw, with the fragments of his host, 
amidst three converging armies, in a marshy forest region, 
intersected in every direction by well-guarded rivers, was one 
of his most brilliant achievements. Hut his necessities were 
overwhelming. On the 21st of June Warsaw was retaken by 
the Poles, and four days later Charles was obliged to purchase 
the assistance of Frederick William by the treaty of Marienburg. 
On July 18-20 the combined Swedes and Brandenbui^crs, 
18,000 strong, after a three days' battle, defeated John Casimir s 
army of 100,000 at Warsaw and reoccupied the Polish capital ; 
but this brilliant feat of arms was altogether useless, and when 
the suspicious attitude of Frederick William compelled the 
Swedish king at last to open negotiations with the Poles, they 
refused the terms offered, the war was resumed, and Charles 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the elector 
of Brandenburg (treaty of Labiau, Nov. 20) whereby it was 
agreed that Frederick William and his heirs should henceforth 
possess the full sovereignty of East Prussia. 

I'his was an essential modification of Charles’s Baltic policy ; 
but the alliance of the elector had now become indispensable 
on almost any terms. So serious, indeed, were the difficulties 
of Charles X. in Poland that it was with extreme satisfaction 
that he received the tidings of the Danish declaration of war 
(June J, 1657). The hostile action of Dennmrk enabled him 
hcjnourably to emerge from the inglorious Polish imbroglio, and 
he was certain of the zealous support of his own people. He had 
learnt from Torstensson that Denmark was most vulnerable 
if attacked from the south, and, imitating the strategy of his 
master, he fell upon her with a velocity which paralysed resist- 
ance. At the end of June 1657, at the head of 8000 seasoned 
veterans, he broke up from Bromberg in Prussia and reached 
the borders of Holstein on the i8th of Jul>'. I'he Danish army 
at once dispersed and the duchy of Bremen was recovered by 
the Swedes, who in the early autumn swarmed over Jutland and 
firmly established themselves in the duchies. But the fortress 
of Fredriksodde (Fredericia) held Charles’s little army at bay 
from mid-August to mid-October, while the fleet of Denmark, 
after a stubborn two days’ battle, compelled the Swedish fleet 
to abandon its projected attack on the Danish islands. The 
po.sition of the Swedish king had now become critical. In July 
an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between Den- 
mark and Poland. Still more ominously, the elector of Branden- 
burg, perceiving Sweden to be in difficulties, joined the league 
against her and compelled Charles to accept the proffered 
mediation of Cromwell and Mazarin. The negotiations foundered, 
however, upon the refusal of Sweden to refer the points in 
dispute to a general peace-congress, and Charles was still further 
encouraged by the capture of Fredriksodde (Oct. 23-24), 
whereupon he began to make preparations for conveying his 
troops over to Fiinen in transport vessels. But soon another 
and cheaper expedient presented itself. In the middle of 
December 1657 began the great frost which was to be so fatal 
to Denmark. In a few weeks the cold had grown so intense that 
even the freezing of an arm of the sea with so rapid a current as 
the Little Belt became a conceivable possibility ; and hence- 
forth meteorological observations formed an essential part of 
the strategy of the Swedes. On the 28th of January 1658, 
Charles X. arrived at Haderslev (Hadersleben) in South J utland, 
when it was estimated that in a couple of days the ice of the 
Little Belt would be ten enough to bear even the passage of a 


mail-clad host. The cold during the night of the 29th of January 
was most severe ; and early in the morning of the 30th the 
Swedish king gave the order to start, the horsemen dismounting 
where the ice was weakest, and cautiously leading their horses 
as far ap^rt as possible, when they swung into their saddles 
again, closed their ranks and made a dash for the shore. The 
Danish troops lining the opposite coast were quickly over- 
powered, and the whole *of Fiinen was won with the loss of only 
two companies of cavalry, which disappeared under the ice 
while fighting with the Danish left wing. Pursuing his irresistible 
march, Charles X., with his eyes fixed steadily on Copenhagen, 
resolved to cross the frozen Great Belt also. After some hesita- 
tion, he accepted the advice of his chief engineer officer Eric 
Dahlberg, who acted as pioneer throughout and chose the more 
circuitous route from Svendborg, by the islands of Langeland, 
Laaland and Falstcr, in preference to the direct route from 
Nyborg to Korsor, which would have been across a broad, 
almost uninterrupted expanse of ice. Yet this second adventure 
was not embarked . upon without much anxious consideration. 
A council of war, which met at two o’clock in the morning to 
consider the practicability of Dahlbcrg's proposal, at once 
dismissed it as criminally hazardous. Even the king wavered 
for an instant ; but, Dahlberg persisting in his opinion, Charles 
overruled the objections (ff the commanders. On the night of 
the 5th of February the transit began, the cavaliy leading the 
way through the snow-covered ice, which quickly thawed 
beneath the horses’ hoofs so that the infantry whirli followed 
after had to wade through half an ell of sludge, fearing every' 
moment lest the rotting ice should break beneath their lect. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon, Dahlberg leading the way, 
the army reached Grim.sted in Laaland without losing a man. 
On the 8th of February' C!liarles reached Falstcr. On the 11th 
he stood safely on the soil of Sjaelland (Zealand). Not without 
reason did the medal struck to commemorate “ the glorious 
transit of the Baltic Sea ” bear the haughty inscription : Nalura 
hoedebuil uni. An exploit unique in history had been achie^Td. 

The crushing effect of this unheard-of achievement on the 
Danish government found expre.ssion in the treaties of Taaslrup 
(Feb. j8) and Roskilde (Feb. 26, J658), whereby Denmark 
sacrificed nearly half her territory to save the rest (see 
Denmark : History). But even this was not enough for the 
conqueror. Military ambition and greed of conquest moved 
Charles X. to what, divested of all its pomp and circumstance, 
was an outrageous act of political brigandage. At a council held 
at Gottorp (July 7), Charles X. resolved to wipe from the map 
of Europe an inconvenient rival, and without any warning, in 
defiance of all international equity, let loose his veterans upon 
Denmark a second time. For the details of this second struggle, 
with the concomitant diplomatic intervention of the western 
powers, see Denmark: History, and Sweden: History. Only 
after great hesitation would Charles X. consent to reopen 
negotiations with Denmark direct, at the same time proposing 
to exercise pressure upon the enemy by a simultaneous winter 
campaign in Norway. Such an enterprise necessitated fresh 
subsidies from his dready impoverished people, and obliged 
him in December 1659 to cross over to Sweden to meet the 
estates, whom he had summoned to Gothenburg. The lower 
estates murmured at the imposition of fresh burdens ; and 
Charles had need of all his adroitness to persuade them that his 
demands were reasonable and necessary. At the very beginning 
of the Hiksdag, in January 1660, it wa.s noticed that the king 
was ill ; but he spared himself as little in the council-chamber 
as in the battle-field, till death suddenly overtook him on the 
night of the 13th of February 1660, in his thirty -eighth year. 
The abrupt cessation of such an inexhaustible fount of enterprise 
and energy was a distinct loss to Sweden ; and signs are not 
wanting that, in his latter years, Charles had begun to feel the 
need and value of repose. Had he lived long enough to overcame 
his martial ardour, and develop and organize the empire he 
helped to create, Sweden might perhaps have remained a great 
power to this day. Even so she owes her natural frontiers in 
the Scandinavian peninsula to Charles X* 
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See Martin Veibull, Sveriges Storhedstid (Stockholm, i88i) ; 
Frederick Ferdinand Carlson, Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af 
Pfalziska Huset (Stockholm, 1883-1885) ; E. Haumant, La Guerre du 
nord et la paix d' Oliva (Paris, 1893) ; Robert Nisbet Bain. Scandinavia 
(Cambridge, 1905) ; G. Jones, The 1 Diplomatic Relations between 
Cromwell and Charles X. (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1897). (IJ. N. B.) 

CHARLES XI. (1655-1697), king of Sweden, the only son of 
Charles X., and Hedwig Leonora of Holstein-Gottorp, was bom 
in the palace at Stockholm, on the 2|th of November 1655. 
His father, who died when the child was in his fourth year, 
left the care of his education to the regents whom he had ap- 
pointed. So shamefully did they neglect their duty that when, 
at the age of seventeen, Charles XI. attained his majority, 
he was ignorant of the very rudiments of state-craft and almost 
illiterate. Yet those nearest to him had great hopes of him. 
He was known to be truthful, upright and God-fearing ; if he 
had neglected his studies it was to devote himself to manly 
sports and exercises ; and in the pursuit of his favourite pastime, 
bear-hunting, he had already given proofs of the most splendid 
courage. It was the general disaster produced by the speculative 
policy of his former guardians which first called forth his sterling 
qualities and hardened him into a premature manhood. With 
indefatigable energy he at once attempted to grapple with the 
difficulties of the situation, waging an almost desperate struggle 
with sloth, corruption and incompetence. Amidst universal 
anarchy, the young king, barely twenty years of age, inex- 
perienced, ill-served, snatching at every expedient, worked day 
and night in his newly-formed camp in Scania (Sk&ne) to arm 
the nation for its mortal struggle. The victory of Fyllebro 
(Aug. 17, 1676), when Charles and his . commander -in -chief 
S. G. Helmfeld routed a Danish division, was the first gleam 
of good luck, and on the 4th of December, on the tableland 
of Helgonaback, near Lund, the young Swedish monarch defeated 
Christian V. of Denmark, who also commanded his army in 
person. After a ferocious contest, the Danes were practically 
annihilated. The battle of Lund was, relatively to the number 
engaged, one of the bloodiest engagements of modem times. 
More than half the combatants (^^557, of whom 3000 were 
Swedes) actually perished on the battle-field. All the Swedish 
commanders showed remarkable ability, but the chief glory 
of the day indisputably belongs to Charles XI , This great victory 
restored to the Swedes their sclf-confidence and pre.stige. In 
the following year, Charles with 9000 men routed 12,000 Danes 
near Malmo (July 15, 1678). 'I'his proved to be the last pitched 
battle of the war, the Danes never again venturing to attack 
their once more invincible enemy in the open field. In 1679 Louis 
XIV. dictated the terms of a general pacification, and Charles XL, 
who bitterly resented “ the insufferable tutelage ” of the French 
king, was forced at last to acquiesce in a peace which at least 
left his empire practically intact. Charles devoted the rest of his 
life to the gigantic task of rehabilitating Sweden by means of a 
teduktiotij or recovery of alienated crown lands, a process which 
involved the examination of every title deed in the kingdom, 
and resulted in the complete readjustment of the finances. 
But vast as it was, the reduktion represents only a tithe of Charles 
XI. ’s immense activity. The constructive part of bis administra- 
tion was equally thorough-going, and entirely beneficial. Here, 
too, everything was due to his personal initiative. Finance, 
commerce, the national armament^ by sea and land, judicial 
procedure, church government, education, even art and science — 
everything, in short — emerged recast from his shaping hand. 
Charles XL died on the 5th of April 1697, in his forty-first year. 
By his beloved consort Ulrica Leonora of Denmark, from the 
shock of whose death in July 1693 he never recovered, he had 
seven children, of whom only three survived him, a son Charles, 
and two daughters, Hedwig Sophia, duchess of Holstein, and 
Ulrica Leonora, who ultimately succeeded her brother on the 
Swedish throne. After Gustavus Vasa and Gustevus Adolphus 
Charles XT. was, perhaps, the greatest of all the kings of Sweden. 
His modest, homespun figure has indeed been unduly eclipsed by 
the brilliant and colossal shapes of his heroic father and his 
meteoric son ; yet in reality Charles XI. is far worthier of 
admiration than either Charles X. or Charles XII. He was in 
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an eminent degree a great master-builder. He found Sweden 
in ruins, and devoted his whole life* to laying the solid founda- 
tions of a new order of things which, in its t^sential features, 
has endured to the present day. 

See Martin Veibull, Sveriges Storhedstid (Stockholm. 1881) : 
Frederick Ferdinand Carlson. Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af 
Pfalziska Huset (Stockholm, 18S3-1885); Robert Nisbet Bain. 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1905) ; O. Sjdgren, Karl den Elfte och 
Svensha Folket (Stockholm. 1897) ; S, Jacobsen, Den nordiske 
Kriegs Kronicke, 1675-1679 (Copenhagen. 1897) ; J. A. de Mesmes 
d’Avaux, Nigociations du comte d'Avaux, 1693, 1697, 1698 (Utrecht, 
1882, &c.). (R, N. B.) 

CHARLES XII. (1682-1718), king of Sweden, the only surviving 
son of Charles XI. and Ulrica l.eonora, daughter of Frederick III. 
of Denmark, was born on the 17th of June 1682. He was care- 
fully educated by excellent tutors under the watchful eyes of his 
parents. His natural parts were excellent ; and a strong bias 
in the direction of abstract thought, and mathematics in particular, 
was noticeable at an early date. His memory was astonishing. 
He could translate Latin into Swedish or German, or Swedish 
or German into Latin at sight. Charles XL personally supervised 
his son’s physical training. He was taught to ride before he was 
four, at eight was quite at home in his saddle, and when only 
eleven, brought down his first bear at a single shot. As he grew 
^der his father took him on all his rounds, reviewing troops, 
inspecting studs, foundries, dockyards and granaries. Thus the 
lad was gradually initiated into all the minutiae of administration, 
'i'he influence of Charles XI . over his son was, indeed, far greater 
than is commonly supposed, and it accounts for much in Charles 
XII.’s character which is otherwise inexplicable, for instance 
his precocious reserve and taciturnity, his dislike of everything 
French, and his inordinate contempt for purely diplomatic 
methods. On the whole, his early training was admirable ; but 
the young prince was not allowed the opportunity of gradually 
gaining experience under his guardians. At the Riksdag assembled 
at Stockholm in 1697, the estates, jealous of the influence of the 
regents, offered full sovereignty to the young monarch, the senate 
acquiesced, and, after some hesitation, Charles at last declared 
that he could not resist the urgent appeal of his subjects and 
would take over the government of the realm “ in God’s name.” 
The subsequent coronation was marked by portentous novelties, 
the most significant of which was the king’s omission to take 
the usual coronation oath, which omission was interpreted to 
mean that he considered himself under no obligation to his 
subjects. The general opinion of the young king was, however, 
still favourable. His conduct was evidently regulated by strict 
principle and not by mere caprice. His refusal to counte- 
nance torture as an instrument of judicial investigation, on the 
ground that “ confessions so extorted give no sure criteria for 
forming a judgment,” showed him to be more humane as well 
as more enlightened than the majority of his council, which had 
defended the contrary opinion. His intense application to affairs 
is noted by the English minister, John Robinson (1650-1723), 
who informed his court that there was every prospect of a happy 
reign in Sweden, provided his majesty were well served and did 
not injure his health by too much work. 

The coalition formed against Sweden by Johann Reinhold 
Patkul, which resulted in the outbreak of the Great Northern War 
(1699), abruptly put an end to Charles XII.'s political apprentice- 
ship, and forced into his hand the sword he was never again to 
relinquish. The young king resolved to attack the nearest 
of his three enemies — Denmark — first. The timidity of the 
Danish admiral Ulrik C. Gyldenlove, and the daring of Charles, 
who forced his nervous and protesting admiral to attempt the 
passage of the eastern channel of the Sound, the dangerous 
hitherto reputed to be unnavigable, enabled the Swedish 
king to effect a landing at Humleback in Sjaelland (Zealand), 
a few miles north of Copenhagen (Aug. 4, 1700). He now 
hoped to accomplish what his grandfather, fifty years before, had 
vainly attempted — the destruction of Ihe Danish-Norwegian 
monarchy by capturing its capital. But for once prudential 
considerations prevailed, and the short and bloodless war 
was terminated by the peace of Travendal (Aug. x8), ii^ereby 
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Frederick IV. conceded full* sovereignty to Charles’s ally and 
kinsman the duke of GoUorp, besides paying him an indemnity 
of 200,000 rix-dollars and solemnly engaging to commit no 
hostilities against Sweden in future. From Sjaelland Charles 
now hastened to Livonia with 8000 men. On the 6lh of October 
he had reached Pemau, with the intention of first relieving Riga, 
but, hearing that Narva was in great straits, he derided to turn 
northwards against the tsar, lie set out for Narva on the 13th 
of November, against the advice of all his generals, who feared 
the effect on untried troops of a week's march through a wasted 
land, along boggy roads guarded by no fewer than three formid- 
able passes which a little engineering skill could easily have 
made impregnable. Fortunately, the two first passes were 
unoccupied ; and the third, Pyhiijoggi, was captured by Charles, 
who with 400 horsemen pul 6000 Russian cavalry to flight. 
On the igth of November the little anny reached Lagena, a 
village about 9 m. from Narva, whence it signalled its approach 
to the beleaguered fortress, and early on the following rnorning 
it advanced in battle array.' The attack on the Russian fortified 
camp began at two o’clock in the afternoon, in the midst oi a 
violent snowstorm ; and by nightfall the whole position was in 
the hands of the Swedes : the Russian army was annihilated. 
I'lie triumph was as cheap as it was crushing ; it cost Charles 
less than 2000 men. « 

After Nar\"a, Charles XII. stood at the parting of ways. His 
best advisers urged him to turn all his forces against the panic- 
stricken Muscovites ; to go into wnnter-quarters amongst them 
and live at their expense ; to fan into a flame the smouldering 
discontent caused by the reforms of Peter the Great, and so 
disable Russia for some time to come. Rut Charles’s determina- 
tion promptly to punish the treachery of Augustus prevailed 
over every other consideration. It is easy from the vantage- 
point of two centuries to criticize Charles XII. for neglecting 
the Russians to pursue the Saxons ; but at the beginning of the 
iSth century his decision was natural enough. The real question 
was, which of the two foes was the more dangerous, and Charles 
had many reasons to think the civilized and martial Saxons far 
more formidable than the imbecile Muscovites. Charles also 
rightly felt that he could never trust the treacherous Augustus 
to remain quiet, even if he made peace with him. To leave 
such a foe in his rear, while he plunged into the heart of Russia 
would have been hazardous indeed. From this point of view 
Charles’s whole Polish policy, which has been blamed so long 
and so loudly — the policy of placing a nominee of his own on the 
Polish throne — takes quite another complexion : it was a policy 
not of ovcrvaulting ambition, but of prudential self-defence. 

First, however, Charles cleared Livonia of the invader (July 
1701), subsequently occupying the duchy of C 4 jirland and 
converting it into a Swedish govemor-generalsl^.’^fln January 
T702 Charles established himself at Bielowice in Lithuania, and, 
after issuing a proclamation declaring that “ the elector of 
Saxony ” had forfeited the Polish crown, set out for Warsaw, 
which he reached on the 14th of May. The cardinal-primate 
was then sent for and commanded to summon a diet, for the 
purpose of deposing Augustus. A fortnight later Charles quitted 
Warsaw, to seek the elector ; on the 2nd of July routed the 
combined Poles and Saxorts at Klissow ; and three weeks later, 
captured the fortress of Cracow by an act of almost fabulous 
audacity. Thus, within four months of the opening of the 
campaign, the Polish capital and the coronation city were both 
in the possession of the Swedes. After Klissow, Augustus made 
every effort to put an end to the war, but Charles would not even 
consider his offers. By this time, too, he had conceived a passion 
for the perils and adventures of warfare. His character was 
hardening, and he deliberately adopted the most barbarous 
expedients for converting the Augustan Poles to his views. 
Such commands as ** ravage, singe, and bum all about, and 
reduce the whole district to a wilderness I ” “ sweat contribu- 
tions well out of them I ” rather let the innocent suffer than 
the guilty escape!” became painfully frequent in the mouth 
of the young commander, not yet 21, who was far from being 
naturally cruel. 


The campaign of 1703 was remarkable for Charles’s victory 
at Pultusk (April 21) and the lung siege of Thom, which occupied 
him eight months but cost him only 50 men. On the 2nd of 
July J704, witli the assistiincc of a l)ribing fund, Charles’s 
ambassador at Warsaw, ('ount Arvid Bernard Horn, succeeded 
in forcing through the election of Charles’s candidate to the 
Polish throne, Stimislaus Leszczynski, who could not be crowned 
however till the 24 Ih bf September 1705, by which lime the 
Saxons had again been defeated at Punitz. From the autumn 
of 1705 to the spring of 1706, Charles was occupied in pursuing 
the Russian auxiliary army under Ogilvie through the forests 
of Lithuania. On the 5th of August, he recrossed the Vistula 
and established liimseli in Saxony, where his presence in the 
heart of Europe at the very crisis of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, fluttered all the western diplomats. The allies, 
in particular, at once suspected that Louis XIV. had bought 
the Swedes. Marlborough was forthwith sent from tlic Hague 
to the castle of Altranstiidt near Leipzig, where Charles liad 
fixed his headquarters, ” to endeavour lo penetrate the designs ” 
of the king of Sweden. He .soon convinced him.self that western 
Europe had nothing to fear from Charles, and that no bribes 
were necessary to turn the Swedish amis from Germany to 
Russia. Five montlis later (Sept. 1707) Augustus was 
forced to sign the peace of Altranstiidt, whereby he resigned tlie 
Polish throne and renounced every anti-Swedish alliance. 
(Charles’s departure from Saxony was delayed for twelve montlis 
by a quarrel with the emperor. The court of Vienna had treated 
the Silesian Protestants with tyrannical severity, in direct 
contravention of the treaty of Osnabriick, of which Sweden was 
one of the guarantors ; and Charles dimanded summary and 
complete restitution so dictatorially tluit the emperor prepared 
for war. But the allies interfered in Cliarlcs’s favour, lest he 
might be tempted to aid France, and induced the emperor to 
satisfy all the Swedish king’s demands, the maritime Powers 
at the same time agreeing to guarantee the pro\’isions of the 
peace of Altranstiidt. 

Nothing now prevented Charles from turning his victorious 
arms again.st the tsar ; and on the 13th of August 1707, he 
evacuated Saxony at the head of the largest host he ever com- 
manded, consisting of 24,000 horse and 20,000 foot. Delayed 
during the autumn montlis in J’oland by the tardy arrival of 
reinforcements from Pomerania, it was not till November 1707 
that Charles was able to take the field. On New Year's Day 
1708 he crossed the Vistula, though the ice was in a dangerous 
condition. On the 4th of July 1708 he cut in two the line of the 
Russian army, 6 m. long, which barred his progress on the VVabis, 
near Holowczyn, and compelled it to retreat. The victory of 
Holowcz}m, memorable besides as the last pitched battle won 
by Charles XIL, opened up the way to the Dnieper. "J'he 
Swedish army now began to suffer severely, bread and fodder 
running short, and the soldiers subsisting entirely on captured 
bullocks. The Russians slowly retired before the invader, 
burning and destroying ever>ahing in his path. On the 20th of 
December it was plain to Charles himself that Moscow was 
inacdessible. But the idea of a retreat was intolerable to liim, 
so he determined to march southwards instead of northwards 
as suggested by his generals, and join his forces with those of the 
hetman of the Dnieperian, Cossacks, Ivan Mazepa, who had 
100,000 horsemen and a fresh and fruitful land at his disposaL 
Short of falling back upon Livonia, it was the best plan adoptable 
in the circumstances, but it was rendered abortive by Peter’s 
destruction of Mazepa’s capital Baturin, so that when Mazepa 
joined Charles at Horki, on the 8th of November 1708, it was as a 
ruined man with little more than 1300 personal attendants (see 
Mazepa-Koledinsky). A still more serious blow was the 
destruction of the relief army which Levenhaupt was bringing to 
Charles from Livonia, and which, hampered by hundreds of 
loaded wagons, was overtaken and almost destroyed by Peter at 
Lyesna after a two days’ battle against fourfold odds (October). 
The very elements now began to fight against the perishing but 
still unconquered host. The winter of 1708 was the severest 
that Europe had known for a century. By the ist of November 
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firewood would not ignite in the open air, and the soldiers 
wanned themselves over big bonfires of straw. By the time the 
army reached the little Ukrainian fortress of Hadjaez in January 
1709, wine and spirits froze into solid masses of ice ; birds on 
tlie wing fell dead ; saliva congealed on its passag;^ from the 
mouth to the ground. Nevertheless,” says an eye-witness, 
** though earth, sea and sky were against us, the king’s orders 
had to be obeyed and the daily march ^ade.” 

Never had Charles XII. seemed so superhuman as during 
these awful days. It is not too much to say that his imperturb- 
able equanimity, his serene bonhomie kept the host together. 
The frost broke at the end of February 1709, and then the spring 
floods put an end to all active operations till May, when Chiyles 
began the siege of the fortress of Poltava, which he wished to 
make a base for subsequent ope rations while awaiting reinforce- 
ments from Sweden and Poland. On the 7th of June a bullet 
wound put Charles h^rs de comhaly whereupon Peter threw the 
greater part of his forces over the river Vorskla, which separated 
the two armies (June 19-25). On the 26th of June Charles held 
a council of war, at which it was resolved to attack the Russians 
in tlieir CTitrcndimcnts on the following day. The Swedes 
joyfully accepted the chances of battle and, advancing with 
irresistible Han, were, at first, successful on both wings. Then 
one or two tactical blunders were committed ; and the tsar, 
taking courage, enveloped the little band in a vast semicircle 
bristling with the most modern guns, which fired five times to 
the Swedes’ once, and .swept away the guards before they 
could draw their swords. The Swedish infantr>' was well nigh 
annihilated, while the 14,000 cavalry, exhausted and demoralized, 
surrendered two days later at Percvolochna on Dnieper. Charles 
himself with 1500 horsemen took refuge in Turkish territory. 

For the first time in his life Charles was now' obliged to* have 
recourse to dijdomacy ; and his pen proved almost as formid- 
able as his sword. He procured the dismissal of four Russophil 
grand-viziers in succession, and between 1710 and 1712 induced 
the Porte to declare war against the tsar three times. But after 
November 1712 the Porte had no more money to spare; and, 
the tsar making a show of submission, the sultan began to regard 
Charles as a troublesome guest. On the ist of February 1713 
he was attacked by the Turks in his camp at Bender, and made 
prisoner after a contest which reads more like an extravagant 
episode *from some heroic folk-tale than an incident of sober 
18th-century history. Charles lingered on in lurkey fifteen 
months longer, in the hope of obtaining a cavalry escort suffi- 
ciently strong to enable him to restore his credit in Poland. 
Disappointed of this last hope, and moved by the despairing 
appeals of his sister Ulrica and the senate to return to Sweden 
while there was still a Sweden to return to, he quitted Demotika 
on the 20th of September 1714, and attended by a single squire 
arrived unexpectedly at midnight, on the 11th of November, 
at Stralsund, which, excepting Wismar, was now all that remained 
to him on Crerman soil. 

For the diplomatic events of these critical years see Sweden ; 
History, Here it need only be said that Sweden, during the 
course of the Great Northern War, had innumerable opportunities 
of obtaining an honourable and even advantageous peace, but 
they all foundered on the dogged refusal of Charles to consent 
to the smallest concession to his despoilers. Even now he would 
listen to no offers of compromise, and after defending Stralsund 
with desperate courage till it was a mere rubbish heap, returned 
to Sweden after an absence of 14 years. Here he collected 
another army of 20,000 men, with which he so strongly entrenched 
himself on the Seanian coast in 1716 that his combined enemies 
shrank from attacking him, whereupon he assumed the offensive 
by attacking Norway in 1717, and again in 1718, in order to 
conquer suAcient territory to enable him to extort better terms 
from his enemies. It was during this second adventure that he 
met his death. On the nth of December, when the Swedish 
approaches had come within 280 paces of the fortress of Fredrik- 
sten, which the Swedes were closely besieging, Charles looked 
over the parapet of the foremost trench, and was shot through 
the head by a bullet from the fortress. 
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Sec Charles XII., Die eigenhdi^igen Brief $ Konig Karls XII. 
(Berlin, 1894) ; Friedrich FerdinancL Carlson, Sveriges Historia under 
Konungarne af Pfalziska Huset (Stockholm, 1583-1885) ; Robert 
Nisbet Bain, Charles XTT. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire 
(I^ondon and Oxford, 1895) ; Bidrag til dm Store Nordiske Krigs 
Historie (Copenhagen, 1899-1900) ; G. Syveton, Louis XJV et 
Charles XII (Paris, iqoo) ; liauicl Krmann, Historia ablegationis 
D, Krmann ad regem Sueciae Carolum XII. (Budapest, 1894) ; 
Oscar II., Ndgra bidrag HU Sveriges KrigHiistoria drev ryir - 
(Stockholm, 1892) ; Martin Weibull, Sveriges Storhedstid (Stockholm, 
1881). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES XIII. (1748-1818), king of Sweden and Norway, 
the second son of Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great, was born at Stock- 
holm on the 7th of October 1748. In 1772 he co-operated in the 
revolutionary plans of his brother Gustavus III. {q.v.). On tlie 
outbreak of the Russo-Swedish War of 3788 he served with 
distinction as admiral of the fleet, especially at the battles of 
>Hogland (June 17, 1788) and Oland (July 26, 1789). On the 
latter occasion be would have won a signal victory but for the 
unaccountable remissness of his second-in-command. Admiral 
Liljehorn. On the death of Gu.stavus Jll., Charles, now duke 
of Sudermania, acted as regent of Sweden till 1796 ; but the real 
ruler of the country was the narrow-minded and vindictive 
Gustaf Adolf Rcuterholm {q.v.), whose mischievous influence 
over him was supreme. 'J’hese four years were perhaps the most 
miserable and degrading in Swedish history (an age of lead 
succeeding an age of gold, as it has well been called) and may be 
briefly described as alternations of fantastic jacobinism and 
ruthless despotism. On the accession of Gustavus IV. (November 
3796), the duke became a mere cipher in politics till the 13th of 
I March 1809, when those who had dethroned Gustavus IV. 

I appointed him regent, and finally elected him king. But by this 
time he was prematurely decrepit, and Bemadotte (see Charles 
I XJV.) took over the government as soon as he landed in Sweden 
(r8io). By the union of 3814 Charles became the first king of 
Sweden and Norway. He married his cousin Hedwig Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Holstein-Gottorp (1759-1818), but their only child, 
Carl Adolf, duke of Vermland, died in infancy (1798). Charles 
XIII., who for eight years had been king only in title, died on 
the 5th of Februaiy 1818. 

See Sveriges Historia, vol. v. (Stockholm, 1884) ; Drottning Hedwig 
Charlottes Daghokshandteckningar (Stockholm, 1898) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Gustavus III, and his Contemporaries (Lx>ndon, 1895) ; »6. 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, 19‘>5). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES XIV. (1763-1844), king of Sweden and Norway, 
horn at Pau on the 26th of January 1763, was the son of Henri 
Bemadotte (1711-1780), procurator at Pau, and Jeanne St Jean 
(1725-1809). The family name was originally Deu Pouey, 
but was changed into Bemadotte in the beginning of the 17th 
century. Bemadotte’s Christian names were Jean Baptiste; 
he added the name Jules subsequently. He entered the French 
army on the 3rd of September 1780, and first saw service in 
Corsica. On the outbre^ of the Revolution his eminent military 
qualities brouglit him speedy promotion. In 1794 we find him 
as brigadier attiiched to the army of the Sambre et Meuse, and 
after Jourdan’s victory at Fleurus he was api>ointed a general 
of division. At the battle of Theiningen, 1796, he contributed, 
more than any one else, to the successful retreat of the French 
M-my over the Rhine aher its defeat by the archduke Charles. 
In 1 797 he brought reinforcements from the Rhine to Bonaparte’s 
army in Italy, distinguished himself greatly at tl\e passage of the 
Tagliamento, and in 1798 was sent as ambassador to Vienna, 
but was compelled to quit his post owing to the disturbances 
caused by his hoisting the tricolor over the embassy. On the 
i6th of August 1798 he married D6sir^e Clary (1777-1860), 
the daughter of a Marseilles banker, and sister of Joseph Bona- 
parte’s wife. From the 2nd of July to the 14th of September 
he was war minister, in which capacity he displayed great ability. 
About this time he held aloof from Bonaparte, but though he 
declined to help Napoleon in the preparations for the coup d'iiat 
of November 1799, he accepted employment from the Consulate, 
and from April 1800 till the i8th of August x8oi commanded 
the army in La Vendee. On the introduction of the empire he 
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was made one of the eighteen marshals of France, and, from 
June 1804 to September 18055 acted as governor of the recently- 
occupied Hanovef. During the campaign of J805 Dernadotte 
with an army corps from Hanover co-operated in the great 
movement which resulted in the shutting up of Mack in Ulm. 
He was rewarded for his services at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805) 
by the principality of Ponte Corvo (Juno 5, 1806), but during the 
campaign against Prussia, the same year, was severely reproached 
by Napoleon for not participating with his army corps in the 
battles of Jena and Auerstiidt, though close at hand. In 1808, 
as governor of the Hanse towns, ho was to have directed the 
expedition against Sweden, via the Danish islands, but the plan 
came to nought because of tlie want of transports and the 
defection of the Spanish contingent. In the war against Austria, 
ficrnadotte led the Saxon contingent at the battle of Wagram, 
on which occasion, on his own initiative he issued an order of 
the day, attributing the victory principally to the valour of his 
Saxons, which Napoleon at once disavowed. 

Bernadotte, considerably piqued, thereuf)on returned to Paris, 
where the council of ministers entrusted him with the defence 
of the Netherlands against the English. In 1810 he was about 
to enter upon his new post of governor of Rome when he was, 
unexpectedly, elected successor to the Swedish throne, partly 
because a large part of the Swedish army, in view of future 
complications with Russia, were in favour of electing a soldier, 
and partly because Bernadotte was very popular in Sweden, 
owing to the kindness he had shown to the Swedish prisoners 
during the late war with Denmark. The matter was decided 
by one of the Swedish couriers, Baron Karl Otto Mdrner, 
who, entirely on his own initiative, offered the succession to 
the Swedish crown to iiemadotte. Bernadotte communicated 
Mcimer’s offer to Napoleon, who treated the whole affair as an 
absurdity. Bernadotte thereupon informed Mdrncr that he 
would not refuse the honour if he were duly elected. Although 
the Swedish government, amazed at Mdrncr’s effrontery, at once 
f)Iaced him under arrest on his return to Sweden, the candidature 
of Bernadotte gradually gained favour there, and, on the 21st 
of August 1810, he was elected crown-prince. 

On the 2nd of November Bernadotte made his solemn entiy 
into Stockholm, and on the 5th he received the homage of the 
estates and was adopted by Charles XIII. under the name of 
Charles John. The new crown-prince was very soon the most 
popular and the most powerful man in Sweden, 'bhe infirmity 
of the old king and the dissensions in the council of state placed 
the government, and especially the control of foreign affairs, 
entirely in his hands. The keynote of his whole policy was the 
acquisition of Norway, a policy which led him into many tortuous 
ways (see Sweden : History), and made him a very tricky ally 
during the struggle with Napoleon in 1813. (ireat Britain and 
Prussia very properly insisted that Charles John’s first duty 
was to them, the former power rigorously protesting again.st 
the expenditure of her subsidies on the nefarious Norwegian 
adventure before the common enemy had been crushed. After 
the defeats of Liitzen and Bautzen, it was the Swedish crovTi- 
prince who put fresh heart into the allies ; and at the conference 
of Trachenberg he drew up the general plan for the campaign 
which began after the expiration of the truce of PliL;witz. 
Though undoubtedly sparing his Swedes unduly, to the juat 
displeasure of the allies, Charles John, as commander-in-chief 
of the northern army, successfully defended the approaches to 
Berlin against Oudinot in August and against Ney in September ; 
but after Leipzig he went his own way, determined at all 
hazards to cripple Denmark and secure Norway. For the events 
which led to the union of Norway and Sweden, see Sweden ; 
History, and Norwav : History, As unional king, Charles XIV. 
(who succeeded to that title in 1818 on the death of Charles XIII.) 
was popular in both countries. Though his ultra-conservative 
views were detested, and as far as possible opposed (especially 
after 1823), his dynasty was never in serious danger, and Swedes 
and Norsemen alike were proud of a monarch with a European 
reputation. It is true that the Riksdag of 1840 meditated com- 
pelling him to abdicate, but the storm blew over and his jubilee 


was celebrated with great enthusiasm in 1843. He died at 
Stockholm on the 8th of March 1844. His reign was one of un- 
interrupted peace, and the great material development of the 
two kingdoms during the first half of the 19th century was 
largely duf to his energy and foresight. 

See J. E. Sars. Norges politishe histona (Christiania, i8<)9) ; Yngvar 
Nielsen, Carl Johan som han virkelig var (Christiania, 1897) • Johan 
Almen, Atten Tiernadotte ^IStockholm, 1893) ; C. Schefer, BernadotU' 
roi (Pans, i8t)()) ; G. R. Lagerhjelm, Napoleon och Carl Johan wider 
Kriget i Tyskland, /(?/? (Stockholm, 1801), (R, N. P..) 

CHARLES XV, (1826-1872), king of Sweden and Norway, 
eldest son of Oscar I., king of Sweden and Norway, and Josephine 
Bcauharnais of Lcuchtenbcrg, was born on the 3rd of May 1826. 
On»the 19th of June 1850 he married Louisa, daughter of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands. He became regent on the 25111 
of September 1857, and king on the death of his father (8lh of 
July 1859). As crown-prince, Charles's brusque and downright 
manners liad led many to regard his future accession with some 
apprehensio!!, yet he proved to be one of the most popular of 
Scandinavian kings and a constitutional ruler in the best sense 
of the word. His reign was remarkable for its manifold and 
far-reaching reforms. Sweden’s existing communal law (1862), 
ecclesiastical law (1863) and criminal law (1864) were enacted 
appropriately enough under the direction of a king whose motto 
was : “ Build up the land upon the laws ! ” Charles XV. also 
materially assisted de Clccr {q.v.) to carry through his memorable 
reform of the constitution in 1863. Charles was a warm advocate 
of “ Scandinavianism ” and the political solidarity of the three 
northern kingdoms, and his warm friendship for Frederick VII., 
it is said, led him to give half promises of help to Denmark on 
the eve of the war of 1864, which, in the circumstances, were 
perhaps misleading and unjustifiable. In view, however, of the 
unpreparedness of the Swedish army and the difficulties of the 
situation, CharlciJ was forced to observ'c a strict neutrality. 
He died at Malmo on the 18th of September 1872. Charles XV. 
was highly gifted in many directions. He attained to some 
eminence as a painter, and his Digie show him to have been 
a true poet. He left but one child, a daughter, Louisa Joseph ina 
Eugenia, who in 1869 married the crown-prince Frederick of 
Denmark, 

Sec Cecilia BaathTIolmbcrg, Cart AT., som em-kild man, konung 
orh konUndr (Stockholm, 1801) ; Yngvar Nielsen, Det norske og 
avenske Kongehus pa jSiS (Chri.stiania, 1883). (R.'N. B.) 

CHARLES (r. 1319-1364), duke of Brittany, known as 
Charles of Blois and Charles of Chatillon, was the son of 
Guy of Chatillon, count of Blois (d. 1342), and of Marguerite of 
Valois, sister of Philip VI. of France. In 1337 he married Jeanne 
of Penthi^vre (d. 1384), daughter of Guy of Brittany, count of 
Penthievre (d. 1331), and thus acquired a right to the succession 
of the duchy of Brittany. On the death of John JJI., duke of 
Brittany, in April 1341, his brother John, count of Montfort- 
I’Amaury, and his niece Jeanne, wife of Charles of Blois, disputed 
the succession. Charles of Blois, sustained by Philip VI., cap- 
tured John of Montfort, who was supported by King Edward 111 . 
at Nantes, besieged his wife Jeanne of Flanders at Hennebonl, 
and took Quimper and Gu 4 rande (1344). But next year his 
partisans were defeated at Cadoret, and in June 1347 he was 
himself wounded and taken prisoner at Roche-Derrien. He was 
not liberated until 1356, when he continued the war against the 
young John of Montfort, and perished in the battle of Auray, on 
the 29th of Septemljer 1364. Charles bore a high reputation for 
piety, and was believed to have performed miracles. The 
Roman Church has canonized him. 

See Simeon Luce, Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin ei de son 
i'poque (I^aris, 1876). 

CHARLES, called The Bold V1433-1477), duke of Burgundy, 
son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and Isabella of Portugal, was 
bom at Dijon on the loth of November 1433. In his father’s 
lifetime he bo^e the title of count of Charolais, He was brought 
up under the direction of the seigneur d’Auxy, and early showed 
great application to study and also to warlike exercises. Although 
he was on familiar terms with the dauphin (afterwards Louis XI.), 
when the latter was a refugee at the court of Burgundy, he could 
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not fcut view with chagrin the repurchase by the king of France 
of the towns on the Somme, which had been temporarily ceded 
to Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras ; and when his father^s 
failing health eimblcd him to take into his hands the reins of 
government (which Philip abandoned to him compl^j^ely by an 
act of the 12th of April 1465), he entered upon his lifelong 
struggle against Louis XL, and became one of the principal 
leaders of the League of the Public Well. His brilliant bravery 
at the battle of Montlhery (i6th of July 1465), where he was 
wounded and was left master of the field, neither prevented the 
king from re-entering Paris nor assured Charles a decisive 
victory. He succeeded, however, in forcing upon Louis the 
treaty of Conflans (1466), by which the king restored to him 
the towns on the Somme, and promised him the hand of his infant 
daughter Catherine, with Champagne as dowry. In the mean- 
while the count of Chan dais obtained the surrender of Ponthieu. 
The revolt of Liege and Dinant intervened to divert his attention 
from the affairs of France. On the 25th of August 1466 Charles 
took possession of Dinant, which he pillaged and sacked, and 
succeeded in treating at the same time with the Liegeois. After 
the death of Philip the Good (15th June 1467), the Liegeois 
renewed hostilities, but Charles defeated them at St 'I'rond, and 
made a victorious entry into l^i%e, which he dismantled and 
deprived of some of its privileges. 

Alarmed by these early successes of the duke of Burgundy, and 
anxious to settle various questions ri'lating to the execution of 
the treaty of Conflans, Louis requested a meeting with Charles 
and placed himself in his hands at Peronne. In the course of the 
negotiations the duke was informed of a 'fresh revolt of the 
Liegeois secretly fomented by Louis. After deliberating for four 
days how to deal with his adversary, who had thus mala- 
droitly placc;d himself at his mercy, Charles decided to respect 
the parole he had given and to treat with Louis (October 1468), 
At the same time forcing him to assist in tiuelling the revolt. 
The town was carried by assault and the inhabitants were 
massacred, Louis not having the courage to intervene on behalf 
of his ancient allies. At the expiry of the one year's truce which 
followed the treaty of Peronne, the king accused Charles of 
treason, cited him to appear before the parlement, and seized 
some of the towns on the Somme (1471). The duke retaliated by 
invading France with a large army, taking possession of Ncsle 
and mSssacring its inhabitants. He failed, however, in an 
attack on Beauvais, and had to content himself with ravaging 
the country as far as Rouen, eventually retiring without having 
attained any useful result. 

Other matters, moreover, engaged his attention. Relin- 
quishing, if not the stately magnificence, at least the gay and 
wasteful profusion which had characterized the court of Bur- 
gundy under the preceding duke, he had bent all his efforts 
towards the development of his military and political power. 
Since the beginning of his reign he had employed himself in 
reorganizing his army and the administration of his territories. 
While retaining the principles of feudal recruitii^, he had en- 
deavoured to establish a system of rigid discipliiie anrong his 
troops, which he had strengthened by taking into his pay 
foreign mercenaries, particularly Englishmen and Italians, and by 
developing his artillcr)\ Furthermore, he had lost no oppor- 
tunity of extending his power. In 14^9 the archduke of Austria, 
Sigismund, had sold him the county of Ferrette, and the land- 
graviate of Alsace and some other towns, reserving to himself the 
right to repurchase. In 1472-1473 Charles bought the reversion 
of the duchy of Gelderland from its old duke, Arnold, whom 
he had supported against the rebellion of his son. Not content 
with being the grand duke of the West,’’ he conceived the 
project of forming a kingdom of Burgundy or Arles with him- 
self as independent sovereign, and even persuaded the emperor 
Frederick to assent to crown him king at Irier. The ceremony, 
however, did not take place owing to the emperor’s precipitate 
flight by night (September 1473), occasioned by his displeasure 
at the duke’s attitude. In the following year Charles involved 
himself in a series of difficulties and struggles which ultimately 
brought about his downfall. He embroiled himself successively 
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with Sigismund of Austria, to whom he refused to restore his 
possessions in Alsace for the stipulated sum ; with the Swiss, 
who supported the free towns of Alsace in their revolt against 
the tyranny of the ducal governor, Peter von Hagenbach (who 
was condemned and executed by the rebels in May 1474) ; 
finally, with Ren6 of Lorraine, with whom he disputed the 
succession of Lorraine, the possession of which had united the 
two principal portions of Charles’s territories — Flanders and the 
duchy and county of Burgundy. All these enemies, incited 
and supported as they were by Louis, were not long in joining 
forces against their common adversary. Charles suffered a first 
rebuff in endeavouring to protect his kinsman, the archbishop 
of Cologne, against his rebel subjects. He spent, ten months 
(July 1474-June 1475) in besieging the little town of Ncuss on the 
Rhine, but was compelled by the approach of a powerful imperial 
army to raise the siege. Moreover, the expedition he had per- 
suaded his brother-in-law, Edward IV. of England, to undertake 
against Louis was stopped by the treaty of Picquigny (29th of 
August 1475). more successful in Lorraine, where lie 

seized Nancy (30th of November 1475). From Nancy he marched 
against the Swiss, hanging and drowning the garrison of Granson 
in spite of the capitulation. Some days later, however, he was 
attacked before Ciranson by the confederate army and suffered 
a shameful defeat, being compelled to fly with a handful of 
attendants, and leaving his artillery and an immense booty 
in the hands of the allies (February 1476). He succeeded in 
raising a fresh army of 30,000 men, with which he attacked 
Moral, but he was again defeated by the Swiss army, assisted 
by the aivalry of Rene of Lorraine (22nd of June 1476). On the 
6lh of October Charles lost Nancy, which was re-entered by 
Rene. Making a last effort, Charles formed a new army and 
arrived in the depth of winter before the walls of Nancy. Having 
lost many of his troops through the severe cold, it was with only 
a few thousand men that he met the joint forces of the Lorrainers 
and the Swiss, who had come to the relief of the town (6th of 
January 1477). He himself perished in the fight, his mutilated 
body being discovered some days afterwards. 

Charles the Bold has often been regarded as the last repre- 
sentative of the feudal spirit — a man who possessed no other 
quality than a blind bravery — and accordingly has often been 
contrasted with his rival Louis XI. as representing modern 
politics. In reality, he was a prince of wide knowledge and 
CTjlture, knowing several languages, and austere in morals ; and 
although he cannot be acquitted of occasional harshness, he 
had the secret of winning the hearts of his subjects, who never 
refused him their support in times of difficulty. He was thrice 
married — to Catherine (d. 1446), daughter of Charles VII. of 
France ; to Isabella (d. 1465), daughter of Charles L, duke of 
Bourbon ; and to Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of 
England, whom he married in 1468, and by whom he had one 
daughter, Mary, afterwards the wife of the emperor Maximilian I. 

Thi* original authorities for the life and times of Charles the Bold 
are the numerous French, Burgundian and Flemish chroniclers of 
the latter part of the 15th century. Special mention may bo made of 
the Mdmoires of Philippe de Comines, and of the Mdmoires and other 
writings of Olivier de la Marche. See also A. Molinier, Les Sources 
de I’histoire de France, tome iv. (1904), and the compendious bibli^ 
graphy in U. Chcvalier’.s Repertoire des sauries hisioriques, ^rt hi. 
(1904). Charles the Hold, by J. F. Kirk {1863-1868), is a good English 
biography for its date ; a more recent life is R. Putnam's Charles 
the Bold (t<)o8). For a general sketch of the relations between France 
and Burgundy at this time see E. Lavisse, Uistoire de France, tome iv. 
(1902). (R- Po-) 

CHARLES, called The Good (le Bon), or The Dank (^. 1084- 
1127), count of Flanders, only son of St Canute or Knut IV., 
king of Denmark, by Adela, daughter of Robert the Frisian, 
count of Flanders, was bom about 1084. After the assassination 
of Canute in 1086, his widow took refuge in Flanders, taking 
with her her son. Charles was brought up by liis mother and 
grandfather, Robert the Frisian, on whose death he did great 
services to his uncle, Robert 11 . , and his cousin, Baldwin VII., 
counts of Flanders. Baldwin died of a wound received in battle 
in II 19, and, having no issue, left by will the succession to 
his countship to Charles the Dane. Charles did not aecure bis 
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heritage without a civil war, Rut he was? speedily victorious and 
made his position secure by •treating his opponents with great 
clemency. He rt)w devoted himself to promoting the welfare 
of his subjects, and did his utmost to support the cause of 
Christianity, ]>oth by his bounty and by his example. He 
well deserved the surname of Le Bon, by which he is known to 
posterity. He refused the offer of the crown of Jerusalem on 
the death of Haldwin, and declined to be nominated as a 
candidate for the imperial crown in succession to the emperor 
Henry V, He was murdered in the church of St Donat at 
Bruges on the 2nd of March 1127. 

Sec J. Pcmecl, Histoire du dr Chtfrlcs le Hon, prt'rhU d'un 

rhum^ de I’htsioire dc P'landres (Brussels, 1S30). 

CHARLES I. (c, 950-r. 992), duke of Lower Lorraine, was a 
younger son of the Frankish king Louis IV., and consequently 
a member of the Carolingian family. Unable to obtain the 
duchy of Burgundy owing to the opposition of his brother, King 
Lothair, he went to the court of his maternal uncle, the emperor 
Otto the Great, about 965, and in 977 received from the emperor 
Otto 11 . the duchy of Lower Lorraine. His authority in Lorraine 
was nominal ; but he aided Otto in his struggle with Lothair, 
and on the death of his nephew, Louis V., made an effort to secure 
the Frankish crown. Hugh Capet, however, was the successful 
candidate and war broke out. Charles had gained some successes 
and had captured Reims, when in 991 he was treacherously 
seized by Adalberon, bisliop of Laon, and handed over to Hugh. 
Imprisoned with his wife and children at Orleans, Charles did 
not long survive his humiliation. His eldest son Otto, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, died in 1005. 

CHARLES 11. (d. 14.31), duke of Lorraine, called Tint Bold, 
is sometimes referred to as Charles 1 . A son of Duke John 1 ., 
he succeeded his father in 1390 ; but he neglected his ducliy 
and passed liis life in warfare. He died on the 25th of January 
1431, leaving two daughters, one of whom, Isabella (d. 1453), 
married Ken 4 I. of Anjou (1409-1480), king of Naples, who 
succeeded his father-in-law as duke of Lorraine. 

CHARLES HI. or II. (1543-1608), called The Great, duke of 
Lorraine, was a .son of Duke Francis I. (d. 1545), and a de- 
scendant of Ren 4 of Anjou. He was only an infant when he 
became duke, and was brought up at the court of Henry II. of 
France, marrying Henry’s daughter Claude in 1559. He took 
part in the wars of religion in France, and was a member of the 
League ; but he was overshadowed by his kinsmen the Gui.ses, 
although he was a possible candidate for the French crown in 
1589. The duke, who was an excellent ruler of Lorraine, died 
at Nancy on the 14th of May 1608. He had three sons : Heniy^ 
(d. 1624) and Francis (d, 1632), who became in turn dukes of 
Lorraine, and Charles (d. 1607), bishop of Metz and Strassbuig. 

CHARLES IV. or 111. (1604-1675), duke of Lorraine, was a 
son of Duke Francis II., and was born on the 5th of April 1604. 
lie became duke on the abdication of his father in 1624, and 
obtained the duchy of Bar through his marriage with his cousin 
Nicole (d. 1657), daughter of Duke Henry. Mixing in the tortuous 
politics of his time, he was in continual conflict with the crown 
of France, and spent much of his time in assisting her enemies 
and in losing and regaining his duchies (sec Lorraine). He lived 
an adventurous life, and in the intervals between his several 
struggles with France fought for the emperor Ferdinand II. at 
Nordlingen and elsewhere ; talked of succouring Charles I. in 
England ; and after the conclusion of the treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648 entered the service of Spain. He died on the i8th of 
September 1675, leaving by his second wife, Beatrix de Cusance 
(d. 1663), a son, Charles Henry, count of Vaudemont (1642- 

1723)- 

CHARLES V. or IV. (1643-1690), duke of Lorraine, nephew 
of Duke Charles IV., was born on the 3rd of April 1643, and in 
1664 received a colonelcy in the em|>eror’s army. In the same 
year he fought with distinction at tlie battle of St Gotthard, in 1 
which he captured a standard from the Turks. He was a can- | 
didate for the elective crown of Poland in 1668. In 1670 the 
emperor made him general of horse, and during the following 
years he was constantly on active service, first against the Turks 
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and subsequently against the French. At Seneff (1674) he was 
wounded. In the same year he was again a candidate for the 
Polish crown, but was unsuccessful, John Sobieski, who was to 
be associated with him in his greatest feat of arms, being elected- 
In 1675, on the death of Charles IV., he rode with a cavalry corps 
into the duchy of Lorraine, then occupied by the French, and 
secured the adhesion of the Lorraine troops to himself ; a little 
after this he succeeded lilontccucculi as general of the imperial 
army on the Rhine, and was made a field marshal. 'J’hc chief 
success of his campaign of 1676 was the rapture of Philipsburg, 
after a long and arduous siege. The war continued without 
decisive result for some lime, and the fate of the duchy, which 
was still occupied by the French, was the subject of endless 
diplomacy. At the general peace Charles had to accept the hard 
conditions imposed by Louis Xl\^, and he never entered into 
effective piossession of his sovereignty. In 1678 he married the 
widowed queen of Poland, Eleonora Maria of Austria, and for 
nearly five years they lived quietly at Innsbruck. The Turkish 
invasion of 1683, the last great effort of the 'l urks to impose 
their will on Europe, called Charles into the field again. At the 
head of a weak imperial army the duke offered the best resistance 
he could to the advance of the Turks on Vienna. But he had 
to fall back, contesting every position, and the Turks finally 
invested Vienna (July 13th, 1683). At this critical moment 
other powers came to the assistance of Austria, reinforcements 
poured into Charles’s camp, and John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
brought 27,000 Poles. Sobieski and Charles had now over 
80,000 men, Poles, Austrians and Germans, and on the morning 
of the 1 2th of September they moved forward to the att.ack4 
By nightfall the Turks wore in complete disorder, Vienna was 
relieved, and the danger was at an end. Soon the victors took 
the offensive and reconquered part of the kingdom of Hungary 4 
The Germans and Poles went home in the winter, but Charles 
continued his offensive with the imperialists alone. Ofen. 
(Buda) resisted his efforts in 1684, but in the campaign of 
1685 Neuhaiiscl was tiiken by storm, and in 1686 Charles, now 
reinforced by German auxiliaries, resumed the siege of Ofen 4 
All attempts to relieve the place were repulsed, and Ofen was 
stormed on the 2nd of September. In the following campaign 
the Austrians won a decisive victory on the famous battle-ground 
of Mohacs (August i8th, 1687). In 1689 Charles took the field 
on the Rhine against the forces of Louis XIV., the enemy of 
his house. Mainz and Bonn were taken in the first champaign, 
but C.harles in travelling frt)m Vienna to the front died suddenly 
at Weis ’on the i8th of April 1690. 

His eldest son, Leopold Joseph (1679-1729), at the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 obtained the duchy, of which his father had 
been dispossessed by France, and was the father of Francis 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine, who became the husband of Maria 
Theresa (q.v.), and of Charles (Karl Alexander), a distinguished 
Austrian commander in the wars with Frederick the Great4 
The duchy was ceded by Francis Stephen to Stanislaus Leezynski, 
the dethroned king of l*oland, in 1736, Francis receiving in- 
stead the grand-duchy of '1 uscany. 

CHARLES IL [Charles Louts de Bourbon] (1799-1883), 
duke of Parma, succeeded his mother, Maria ]x)uisa, duchess 
of Lucca, as duke of Lucca in 1824. He introduced economy 
into the administration, increased the schools, and in 1832 as 
a reaction against the bigotry of the priests and monks with 
which his mother had surrounded him, he became a Protestant^ 
He at first evinced Lilieral tendencies, gave asylum to the 
Modenese political refugees of 1831, and was indeed suspected 
of being a Carbonaro. But his profligacy and eccentricities 
soon made him the laughing-stock of Italy. In 1842 he returned 
to the Catholic Church and made Thomas Ward, an English 
groom, his prime minister, a man not without ability and tact^ 
Charles gradually abandoned all his Liberal ideas, and in 1847 
declared himself hostile to the reforms introduced by Pius IX- 
The Lucchesi demanded the constitution of 1805, promised 
them by the treaty of Vienna, and a national guard, but the 
duke, in spite of the warnings of Ward, refused all concessions^ 
A few weeks later he retired to Modena, selling his life-interest 
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in the duchy to Tuscany On the 17th of October Maria Louisa 
of Austria, duchess of Parma, died, and Charles Louis succeeded 
to her throne by the terms of the Florence treaty, assuming the 
s^le of Charles II. His administration of Parma was character- 
ized by ruinous finance, debts, disorder and increased taxation, 
and he concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Austria. But on the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 there 
were riots in his capital (19th of Marct), and he declared his 
readiness to throw in his lot with Charles Albert, the pope, and 
Leopold of Tuscany, repudiated the Austrian treaty and promised 
a constitution. Then he again changed his mind, abdicated in 
April, and left Parma in the hands of a provisional government, 
whereupon the people voted for union with Piedmont. After 
the armistice between Charles Albert and Austria (August 1848) 
the Austrian general Thurn occupied the duchy, and Charles 11 . 
issued an edict from Weistropp annulling the acts of the pro- 
visional government. When Piedmont attacked Austria again 
in 1849, Parma was evacuated, but reoccupied by General 
d’Aspre in April. 

In May 1849 Charles confirmed his abdication, and was 
succeeded by his son Charles III. (1823-1854), who, protected 
by Austrian troops, placed Parma under martial law, inflicted 
heavy penalties on the members of the late provisional govern- 
ment, closed the university, and instituted a regular policy of 
persecution. A violent ruler, a drunkard and a libertine, he was 
assassinated on the 26th of March 1854. At his death his 
widow Maria l/ouisa, sister of the comte de Chambord, became 
regent, during the minority of his son Robert. The duchess 
introduced some sort of order into the administration, seemed 
inclined to rule more mildly and dismissed some of her husband’s 
more obnoxious ministers, but the riots of the Mazzinians in 
July 1854 were repressed with ruthless severity, and the rest 
of her reign was characterized by political trials, executions 
and imprisonments, to which the revolutionists replied with 
assassinations. 

Bibliography. — ^Massoi, Storia civile di Lucca, vol. ii. (T-ncca, 
1878) ; Anon.. Y Borboni di Parma del iS.;7 al iSs9 (Parma, 
i860) ; N. Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in lialia (Turin, 
1865. &c.), : C. Tivaroni, V Italia sotto il dominio austnaco, ii. <)6-ioi. 
i. 500-605 (Turin, 1892), and V Jtatia depli Uatiani, i, 126-143 (Turin, 
1895) by the same ; S. T.ottici and G. Sitti, liibliograpa generale per 
la storia parmense (Parma, JQ04). 

CHAlhiES [Karl Lnnwic] (1771-1847), archduke of Austria 
and duke of Teschen, third son of the emperor Leopold II., was 
bom at Florence (his father being then grand-duke of Tuscany) 
on the 5th of September 1771. His youth was spent in Tuscany, 
at Vienna and in the Austrian Netherlands, where he began his 
career of military service in the war of the French Revolution. 
He commanded a brigade at jemappes, and in the campaign of 
1793 distinguished himself at the action of Aldenhoven and the 
battle of Ncerwinden. In this year he became Staithaltcr in 
Belgium and received the army rank of lieutenant field marshal, 
which promotion was soon followed by that to Fcldzeugmeister. 
In the remainder of the war in the Low Countries he held high 
commands, and he was present at Fleurus. In 1795 he served 
on the Rhine, and in the following year was entrusted with the 
chief control of all the Austrian forces on that river. His conduct 
of the operations against Jourdan and Moreau in 1796 marked 
him out at once as one of the greatest generals in Europe. At 
first falling back carefully and avoiding a decision, he finally 
marched away, leaving a mere screen in front of Moreau ; falling 
upon Jourdan he beat him in the battles of Amberg and Wiirz- 
burg, and drove him over the Rhine with great loss. He then 
turned upon Moreau’s army, which he defeated and forced out 
of Germany. For this campaign, one of the most brilliant in 
modern hi.5tory, see French Revolutionary Wars. In 1797 
he was sent to arrest the victorious march of General Bonaparte 
in Italy, and he conducted the retreat of the over-matched 
Austrians with the highest skill. In the campaign of 1709 he 
was once more opposed to Jourdan, whom he defeated m the 
battles of Osterach and Stokach, following up his success by 
invading Switzerland and defeating Mass6na in the (first) 
battle of Zurich, after which he re-entered Germany and drove 
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the French once more over the* Rhine. Hl-health, however, 
forced him to retire to Bohemia, wiience he was soon recalled to 
undertake the task of checking Moreciu’s advance on Vienna^ 
The result of the battle of Hohenlinden had, however, forr- 
doumed the attempt, and the archduke had to make the armistice 
of Steycr. His popularity was now such that the diet of 
Regensburg, which met in 1802, resolved to erect a statue in his 
honour and to give him the title of saviour of his country ; but 
Charles refused both distinctions. 

In the short and disastrous war of 1805 the archduke Charles 
commanded what was intended to be the main army, in Italy, 
but events made Germany the decisive theatre of operations, 
and the defeats sustained on the Danube neutralized the success 
obtained by the archduke over Massena in the desperately fought 
battle of C^diero. With the conclusion of peace began his active 
work of army reorganization, which was first tested on the field 
in 1809. As generalissimo of the army he had been made field 
marshal some years before. As president of the Council of War, 
and supported by the prestige of being the only general who 
had proved capable of defeating the French, he promptly initiated 
a far-reaching scheme of reform, which replaced the obsolete 
methods of the i8th century, the chief characteristics of the 
new order being the adoption of the “ nation in arms ” principle 
and of tlie French war organization and tactics. The new army 
was surprised in the process of transition by the war of 1809, in 
which Charles commanded in chief ; yet even so it proved a far 
more formidable opponent than the old, and, against the now 
heterogeneous army of which Napoleon disposed (see Napole- 
onic Campaigns) it succumbed only after a desperate struggle. 
Its initial successes were neutralize by the reverses of Abens- 
herg, Landshut and Eckmiihl; but, after the evacuation of 
Vienna, the archduke won the great battle of Aspem-Essling 
and soon afterwards fought the still more desperate battle 
of Wagram (y.v.), at the close of which the Austrians were de- 
feated but not routed ; they had inflicted upon Napoleon a loss 
of over 50,000 men in the two battles. At the end of the cam- 
paign the archduke gave up all his military offices, and spent 
the rest of his life in ijetirement, except a short time in 1815, 
when he was governor of Mainz. In 1822 he succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Teschen. The archduke Charles married, in 1815, 
Princess Henrietta of Nassau-Weilburg (d. 1829). He had four 
sons, the eldest of whom, the archduke Albert (y.w.) became one 
of the most celebrated generals in Europe, and two daughters, 
the elder of whom became queen of Naples. He died at Vienna 
on the 30th of April 1847. An equestrian statue was erected 
to his memory in Vienna, i860. 

The caution which the archduke preached so earnestly in his 
strategical works, he displayed in practice only when the situation 
seemed to demand it, though his education certainly prejudiced 
him in favour of the defensive at all costs. He was at the same 
time capable of forming and executing the most daring offensive 
strategy, and his tactical skill in the handling of troops, whether 
in wide turning movements, as at Wurzburg and Zurich, or 
in masses, as at A.spem and Wagram, was certainly equal to 
that of any leader of his time, Napoleon only excepted. The 
campaign of 1796 is considered almost faultless. That he sus- 
tained defeat in 1809 was due in part to the great numerical 
superiority of the French and their allies, and in part to the 
condition of his newly reorganized troops. His six weeks* 
inaction after the victory of Aspem is, however, open to un- 
favourable criticism. As a military writer, his position in the 
evolution of the art of war is very important, and his doctrines 
had naturally the greatest weight. Nevertheless they cannot 
but be considered as antiquated even in 1806. Caution and the 
importance of ** strategic points ” are the chief features of his 
system. The rigidity of his geographical strategy may be 
gathered from the prescription that “ this principle is never to 
be departed from.** Again and again he repots the advice that 
nothing rfxould be hazarded unless one’s army is completdy seeing 
a rule which he himself neglected with such brilliant results in 
1796. “ Strategic points,*’ he says (not the defeat of 4hoousiy*s 
army), decide the fate of one’s own oountiy, mil must 
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constantly remain the general’s main solicitude ” — a maxim which 
was never more remarkably disproved than in the war of 1809, 
The editor of the'archduke’s work is able to make but a feeble 
defence against Clausewitz’s reproach that Charles attached 
more value to ground than to the annihilation of the foe. In 
his tactical writings the same spirit is conspicuous. His reserve 
in battle is designed to “ cover a retreat.” The baneful influence 
of these antiquated principles was clearly shown in the main- 
tenance of Koniggratz-Josefstadt in 1866 as a “ strategic point,” 
which was preferred to the defeat of the separated Prussian 
armies ; in the strange plans produced in Vienna for the cam- 
paign of 1859, and in the almost unintelligible ” battle of 
Montebello in the same year. 'I'he theory and the practice of 
the archduke Charles form one of the most curious contrasts in 
military history. In the one he is unreal, in the other he dis- 
played, along with the greatest skill, a vivid activity which made 
him for long the most formidable opponent of Napoleon. 

lli'i writin.i's wen; oditi'd l)y tht* archduke Albert and his brother the 
archduke VVilliaiii in the Aus^rwiihllc Schriften weiland Sr. K. 
Hoheit Erzh. Carl v. Osterreich (1862 ; reprinted 1893. Vienna and 
T,oip7.iR), which includes the Crundsatze dcr Kriefjskuftst fur dte 
Generdle (t8o6), Grundaatze der Strategic crldutert durch die Darstellmig 
des Feldzugs (i8t^), Gesch. des Fcldzugs von (1810) — the 

two latter invaluable contributions to the history of the war, and 
papers “ on the higher art of war/’ “ on practical training in the 
field/’ &c. See, besides the histories of tlie period, C. von B(indpr)- 
K(ripglstein), Gcii^t und Staff im Kriege (Vienna. 1895) ; Caeinnierer, 
Development of Strategical Science (English transl.), ch. iv. ; M. Edler 
v. Angeli, Erzherr.og Carl v. Osterr. (Vienna and Leipzig, iSfjO) ; 
Duller! Lirzh. Karl v. Oaterr. (Vienna, 18^5) ; Schneidawind, Karl, 
Erzherzng v. Osterr. und die H.slerr, Armee (Vienna, 1840); Das Buck 
vom Erzh. Karl (1848); Thielen, Erzh, Karl v, Osterr ; 
Wolf, Erzh. Carl (i8bo) ; Ji. von Zeissberg, Erzh. Karl v. Osterr. 
(Vi(;nna, 1895) ; M. von An':cli, Erzh. Karl als Ecldherr und Organi- 
salor (Vienna, i8«j(i), 

CHARLES (1525-1574), cardinal of Lorraine, French states- 
man, was the second son of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
and brother of Francis, duke of Guise. He was archbishop of 
Reims in 1538, and cardinal in 1547. At first he was called the 
cardinal of Guise, but in 1550, on the death of his uncle John, 
cardinal of Lorraine, he in his turn took the .st} lc of cardinal of 
Lorraine. Brilliant, cunning and a master of intrigue, he was, 
like all the Guises, devoured with ambition and devoid of scruples. 
He had, said Bran tome, ‘‘ a soul exceeding smirched,” and, he 
adds, ” by nature he was exceeding craven.” Together with 
his brother, Duke Francis, the cardinal of ].orrainc was all- 
powerful during the reigns of Henry 11 . and Francis 11 . ; in 
and 1559 he was one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Cateau-Cambr^sis ; he fought and pitilessly persecuted the 
reformers, and by his intolerant policy helped to provoke the 
crisis of the wars of religion. The death of Francis 11 . deprived 
him of power, but he remained one of the principal leaders of the 
Catholic party. In 1561, at the Colloquy of Poissy, he was 
commissioned to reply to 'J’hcodorc Beza. In 1562 he went to the 
council of Trent, where he at first defended the rights of the 
Gallican Church against the pretensions of the pope ; but after 
the assassination of his brother, he approached the court of 
Rome, and on his return to France he endeavoured, but without 
success, to obtain the promulgation of the decrees of the council 
(1564). In 1567, when the Protestants took up arms, he held 
for some time the first place in the king’s council, but Catherine 
dc’ Medici soon grew weary of his arrogance, and in 1570 he had 
to leave the court. He endeavoured to regain favour by 
negotiating at Rome the dispensation for the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre with Margaret of Valois (1572). He died on the 26th 
of December 1574, at the beginning of the reign of Henry III. 
An orator of talent, he left several harangues or sermons, among 
them being Oraison prononcec au CoUoque de Poissy (Paris, 1562) 
and Oratio hahita in Concil, Trident, {Concil, Trident, Orationes, 
Louvain, 1567). 

A large* amount of correspondence is preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Paris. Sec also Ren6 de Bouillf, Histoire des dues de 
Guise (Paris, 1849) ; H. ]''orneron, Les Guises et lour ^.poque (l*aris, 
1877) ; Guillemin, Le Cardinal de Lorraine (1847). 

CHARLES [Karl Alexander] (1712-1780), prince of Lor- 
jraine, the youngest son of Leopold, duke of Lorraine, and 
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grandson of Charles V., duke of Lorraine (see above), the famous 
general. He was bom at Lun^ville on the 12th of December 
1712, and educated for a military career. After his elder brother 
Francis, the duke, had exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany and 
married Maria Theresa, Charlc.s became an Austrian officer, 
and he served in the campaigns of 1737 and 1738 against the 
Turks. At the outbreak of the Silesian wars in 1740 (see 
Austrian Succession," War of the), the queen made her 
broth«>-in-law a field marshal, though he was not yet thirty 
years old, and in 1742 Charles encountered Frederick the Great 
for the first time at the battle of Chotusitz (May 17th). The 
victory of the Prussians on that field was far from decisive, and 
Charles drew off his forces in good order. His conduct of the 
successful campaign of 1743 against the French and Bavarians 
heightened his reputation. He married, in January 1744, 
Marianne of Austria, sister of Maria Theresa, who made them 
jointly govemors-general of the Austrian Netherlands. Very 
.soon the war Imjkc out afrosh, and Charles, at the head of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, won great renown by his brilliant 
crossing of the Rhine. Once more a Lorraine prince at the head 
of Austrian troops invaded the duchy and drove the French 
before him, but at this moment Fredericks resumed the Silesian 
war, all available troops were called back to oppose him, and the 
French maintained their hold on Lorraine. Charles hurried to 
Bohemia, whence, aided by the advice of the veteran field 
marshal Traun, he quickly expelled the Prussians. At the close 
of his victorious campaign he received the news that his wife, 
to whom he was deeply attached, had died in childbirth on the 
j6th of December 1744 at Brussels. He took the field again in 
1745 in Silesia, but this time without the advice of Traun, and 
he was twice severely defeated by Frederick, at Hohenfriedberg 
and at Soor. Subsequently, as commander-in-chief in the lx)W 
(Countries he received, at Roucoux, a heavy deieat at the hands 
of Marshal Saxe. His government of the Austrian Netherlands 
during the peace of 1749 1756 was marked by many reform.s, 
and the prince won the regard of the people by his ceaseless 
activity on their behalf. Aiftcr the first reverses of the Seven 
Years’ War {q.v.)j Maria Theresa called Charles again to the 
supreme command in the field. The campaign of 1757 opened 
with Frederick s great victory of Prague, and Prince (.'liarlcs was 
shut up with his army in that fortress. In the victory of the 
relieving army undtT Daim at Kolin Charles had no part. Never- 
theless the battle of Breslau, in which the Prussians suffered a 
defeat even more serious than that of Kolin, was won by him, 
and great enthusiavsm was displayed in Austria over the victory, 
which seemed to be the final blow to Frederick. But soon after- 
wards the king of Prussia routed the French at Rossbach, and, 
swiftly returning to Silesia, he inflicted on Charles the complete 
and crushing defeat of Leutlien (December 5, 1757)* A mere 
remnant of the Austrian army reassembled after the pursuit, 
and Charles was relieved of his command. He received, however, 
from the hands of the empress the grand cross of the newly 
founded order of Maria Theresa. For a year thereafter Prince 
Charles acted as a military adviser at Vienna, he then returned 
to Brussels, wheie, during the remainder of his life, he continued 
to govern in the same liberal .spirit as before. The affection of 
the people for the prince was displayed during his dangerous 
illness in 1765, and in 1775 the estates of Brabant erected a 
statue in his honour at Brussels. He died on the 4th of July 
1780 at the castle of Tervoeren, and was buried with his Lorraine 
ancestors at Nancy. 

CHARLES (1270-1325), count of Valois, of Maine, and of 
Anjou, third son of Philip III., king of France, surnamed the 
Bold, and of Isabella of Aragon, was born on the 12th of March 
1270. By his father’s will he inherited the four lordsliips of 
Cr^py, La Fert^-Milon, Pierrefonds and B^thisy, which together 
formed the countship of Valois. In 1284 Martin IV., having 
excommunicated Pedro III., king of Aragon, offered that 
kingdom to Charles. King Philip failed in an attempt to place 
his son on tliis throne, and died on the return of the expedition. 
In 1290 Charles married Margaret, daughter of Charles IL, 
king of Naples, and renounced his pretensions to Aragon. In 
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12^^ at the beginninfv of the hostilities against England^ he 
invaded Guiennc and took La R6olc and Saint-Sever. During 
the war in Flanders (1300), he took Douai, B^thune and Dam, 
received the submission of Guy of Dampierre, and aided King 
* 3 Philip IV., the Fair, to gain the battle of Mons-en-P^vdlc, on the 
18th of August 1304. Asked by Boniface Vlll, for his aid 
against the Ghibellines, he crossed the Alps in June 1301, entered 
Florence, and helped (diaries II., th^ Lame, king of Sicily, to 
reconquer Calabria and Apulia from the house of Aragon, but 
was defeated in Sicily. As after the death of his first wife 
Charles had married Catherine de Courtenay, a granddaughter of 
Baldwin 11 ., the last Latin emperor of Constantinople, he tried 
to assert his rights to that throne. Philip tVic Fair also wished 
to get liirn elected emperor ; but Clement V. quashed his can- 
didature in favour of Henry of Luxemburg, afterwards the 
emperor Henry Vli. Under Louis X. Charles headed the party 
of feudal reaction, and was among those who compassed the 
ruin of Enguerrand de Marigny. In the reign of Charles IV., 
the Fair, he fought yet again in Guienne (1324), and died at 
Perray (Seine-et-Oise) on the i6th of December 1325. His 
seamd wife had died in 1307, and in July 1308 he. liad married 
a third wife, Mahaut de Cliatillon, countess of Saint-Pol. Philip, 
his eldest son, ascended the French throne in 1328, and from 
him sprang the royal house of Valois. 

Sep Joseph JVtit, Charles de V alaU (Paris, 1900). 

CHARLES (1421-1461), prince of Viana, sometimes called 
Charles IV. king of Navarre, was the son of John, afterwards 
John II., king of Aragon, by his marriage with Blanche, daughter 
and heiress of Charles 111 ., king of Navarre. Both his grand- 
father C'harles and his mother, who ruled over Navarre from 1425 
to 1441, had bequeathed this kingdom to Charles, whose right 
had also been recognized by the Cortes ; hut when Blanche 
died in 1441 her husband John seized the government to the 
exclusion of his son. The ill-feeling between father and son 
was increased when in T447 John took for his second wife Joanna 
Henriquez, a Castilian princess, who soon bore him a son, 
afterwards Ferdinand I. king of Spain, and who regarded her 
stepson as an interloper. When Joanna began to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Navarre civil war broke out ; and in 1452 
Charles, although aided by John II., king of ('astile, wiis defeated 
and taken prisoner. Released upon promising not to take the 
kingly^ title until after his father’s death, the prince, again 
unsuccessful in an appeal to arms, took refuge in Italy with 
Alphonso V., king of Aragon, Naples and Sicily. In 1458 
Alphonso died and John became king of Aragon, while Charles 
was offered the crowns of Naples and Sicily. He declined these 
proposals, and having been reconciled with his father returned 
to Navarre in 1459. Aspiring to marry a C^astilian princess, 
he was then thrown into prison by his father, and the (Jatalans 
rose in his favour. This insurrection soon became general and 
John was obliged to y\M. He released his son, and recognized 
him as perpetual governor of Catalonia, and heir to the kingdom. 
Soon afterwards, however, on the 23rd of September 1461, the 
prince died at Barcelona, not without a suspicion that he had 
been poisoned by his stepmother. Charles was a cultured and 
amiable prince, fond of music and literature. He translated 
the Kthics of Aristotle into Spanish, a work first published at 
Saragossa in 1509, and wrote a chronicle of the kings of Navarre, 
Crnnica de los reyes de Navarra, an edition of which, edited by 
J. Yangues y Miranda, was published at Pampeluna in 1843. 

See J. de Moret and F. de Alcson, Anales del reyno de Navarra, 
tome iv. (Pampeluna, 1866); M. j. Quintana, Vidas de espanoles 
Ulebres (Paris, 1827) ; and G. Desdevises du Dezert, Carlos d’ Aragon 
(Paris, 1889). 

CHARLES, ELIZABETH (1828-1896), English author, was 
born at Tavbtock on the 2nd of January 1828, the daughter of 
John Rundle, M.P. Some of her youthful poems won the praise 
of Tennyson, who read them in manuscript. In 1851 she married 
Andrew Paton Charles. Her best-known book, written to order 
for an editor who wished for a 5tory about Martin Luther, The 
Chronides of the Schonherg-Cotta Family, was published in 1862, 
and was translated into most of the European languages, into i 
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Arabic, and into many Indian diJlects. Mrs Charles wrote in all 
some fifty books, the majority, of a semi-religious character* 
She took an active part in the work of variuue charitable institu- 
tions, and among her friends and correspondents were Dean 
Stanley, Archbishop Tait, Charles Kingsley, Jowett and Pusey* 
She died at Hampstead on the 28th of March 1896. 

CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXANDRE CBSAR (1746-1823), 
French mathematician and physicist, was born at Beaugency, 
Loiret, on the 12th of November 1746. After spending some 
years as a clerk in the ministry of finance, he turned to scientific 
pursuits, and attracted considerable attention by his skilful and 
elaborate demonstrations of physical experiments. He was the 
first, in J783, to employ hydrogen for the inflation of balloons 
(see Aekonautk’s), and about 1787 he anticipated Gay Lussac’s 
law of the dilatation of gases with heat, which on tliat account 
is sometimes known by his name. In 1785 he was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences, and subsequently he became professor 
of physics at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. He died in 
Paris on tlie 7 th of April 1823. His published papers are chiefly 
concerned with mathematical topics. 

CHARLES, THOMAS (1755-1814), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom of humble parentage at Longmoor, in the parish 
of Llanfihangel Abereywyn, near St Clears, Carmarthenshire, 
on the 14th of October 1755. He was educated for the Anglican 
ministry at Llanddowror and Carmarthen, and at Jesus College, 
Oxford (1775-1778). In 1777 he studied theology under the 
evangelical John Newton at Olney. He was ordained deacon 
in 1778 on the title of the curacies of Shepton Beauchamp and 
Sparkford, Somerset ; and took priest’s orders in 1780. 
afterwards added to his charge at Sparkford, Ixivington, So(t^ 
Barrow and North Barrow, and in September 1782 was presented 
to the perpetual curacy of South Barrow by the Rev. John 
Hughes, Coin St Denys. But he never left Sparkford, though 
the contrary has been maintained, until he resigned all his 
curacies in June 1783, and returned to Wales, marrying (on 
August 20th) Sarah Jones of Bala, the orphan of a flourishing 
shopkeeper. He had early fallen under the influence of the 
great revival movement in Wales, and at the age of seventeen 
had tieen “ converted by a sermon of Daniel Rowland’s. This 
was enough to make him unpopular with many of the Welsh 
clergy, and being denied tlie privilege of preaching for nothing 
at two churches, he helped his old Oxford friend John Mayor, 
now vicar of Shawbury, Shropshire, from October until January 
iith, 1784. On the 25th of January he took charge of Llan yn 
Mowddwy (14 m. from Bala), but was not allowed to continue 
there more than three months. Three influential people, among 
them the rector of Bala, agitated some of the p>arishioners 
against him, and persuaded his rector to dismiss him. His 
preaching, his catechizing of the children after evensong, and 
his connexion with the llala Methodists — his wife’s stepfather 
being a Methodist preacher — gave great offence. After a fort- 
night more at Shawbury, he wrote to John Newton and another 
clergyman friend in London for advice. The Church of England 
denied him employment, and the Methodists desired his services. 
His friends advised him to return to England, but it was too late. 
By September he had crossed the Rubicon, Henry Newman (his 
rector at Shepton Beauchamp and Sparkford) accompanying 
him on a tour in Carnarvonshire. In December, he was preaching 
at the Bont Uchel Association ; so that he joined the Methodists 
(see Calvinistic Methodists) in 1784, 

Before taking this step, he had been wont in his enforced 
leisure to gather the poor children of Bala into his house for in- 
struction, and so thickly did they come that he had to adjourn 
with them to the chapel. Tliis was the origin of the Welsh 
Circulating Schools, which he developed on the lines adopted by 
Griffith Jones (d. 1761), formerly vicar of Llanddowror. First 
one man was trained for the work by himself, then he was sent 
to a district for six months, where (for £8 a year) he taught gratia 
the children and young people (in fact, all comers) reading and 
Christian principles. Writing was added later. The expenses 
were met by collections made in the Calvinistic Methodist 
Societies, and as the funds increased mastexs were 
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until in 1786 Charles had seven^masters to whom he paid £10 per 
annum; in 1787, twelve; in# 1789, fifteen; in 1794, twenty. 
By this time the salary had been increased to£j2 ; in 1801 it was 
£14. He had learnt of Raikes’s Sunday Schools before he left 
the Establishment, but he rightly considered the system set on 
foot by himself far superior ; the work and object being the same, 
he gave six days* tuition for every one given by them, and many 
people not only objected to working as teachers on Sunday, but 
thought the children forgot in the six days what they learnt on 
the one. But Sunday Schools were first adopted by Charles to 
meet the case of young people in service who could not attend 
during the week, and- even in that form much opposition was 
shown to them because teaching was thought to be a form of 
Sabbath breaking. His first Sunday School was in 1787. Wilbcr- 
force, Charles Grant, John 'rhornton and his son Henr>% were 
among the philanthropists who contributed to his funds ; in 1798 
the Sunday School Society (established 1785) extended its 
operations to Wales, making him its agent, and Sunday Schools 
grew rapidly in number and favour. A powerful revival broke 
out at Bala in the autumn of 1791, and his account of it in letters 
to correspondents, sent without his knowledge to magazines, 
kindled a similar fire at Huntly. The scarcity of Welsh bibles 
was Charles's greatest difficulty in his work. John Thornton and 
'i’homas Scott helped him to secure supplies from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge from 1787 to 1789, when 
the stock became all but exhausted. In 1799 a new edition was 
brought out by the Society, and he managed to secure 700 copies 
of the 10,000 issued ; the Sunday School Society got 3000 testa- 
ments printed, and most of them passed into his hands in 1801. 

In 1800, when a frost-bitten thumb gave him great pain and 
much fear for his life, his friend. Rev. Philip Oliver of Chester, 
died, leaving him director and one of three trustees over his 
chapel at Boughton ; and this added much to his anxiety. The 
Welsh causes at Manchester and London, too, gave him much 
uneasiness, and burdened him with great responsibilities at this 
juncture. In November 1802 he went to London, and on the 7th 
of December he sat at a committee meeting of the Religious 
Tract Society, as a country member, when his friend, Joseph 
Tarn — a member of the Spa Fields and Religious Tract Society 
committees — introduced the subject of a regular supply of 
bibles for Wales. C'harles was asked to sttite his case to the 
committee, and so forcibly did he impress them, that it was there 
and then decided to move in the matter of a general dispersion 
of the bible. When he visited London a year later, his friends 
were ready to discuss the name of a new Society, the sole object 
of which should be to supply bibles. Charles returned to Wales 
on the 30th of January 1804, and the Briti.sh and Foreign Bible 
Society was formally and publicly inaugurated on March the 7th. 
'J'he first Welsh testament issued by that Society appeared on the 
6th of May 1806, the bible on the 7th of May 1807— both being 
edited by Charles. 

Between 1805 and 1811 he issued his Biblical Dictionary in 
ftjur volumes, which still remains the standard work of its kind in 
Welsh. Three editions of his Welsh catechism were published 
for the use of his schools (1789, 1791 and 1794); an English 
catechism for the use of schools in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 
was drawn up by him in 1797 ; his shorter catechism in Welsh 
appeared in 1799, and passed through several editions, in Welsh 
and English, before 1807, when his Jnstructof (still the Connexional 
catechism) appeared. From April 1799 to December 3801 six 
numbers of a Welsh magazine called Trysorfa Ysprydol 
(j^piritual Treasury) were edited by Thomas Jones of Mold and 
himself ; in March 1809 the first number of the second volume 
appeared, and the twelfth and last in November 1813. 

The London Hibernian Society asked him to accompany Dr 
David Bogue, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, and Samuel Mills to 
Ireland in August 1807, to report on the state of Protestant 
religion in the country. Their report is still extant, and among 
the movements initiated as a result of their visit was the Circu- 
lating School system. In 1 8 1 o, owing to the growth of Methodism 
and the lack of ordained ministers, he led the Connexion in the 
movement for connexionally ordained ministers, and his influence 


was the chief factor in the success of that important step. Ffom 
1811 to 1814 his energy was mainly devoted to establishing 
auxiliary Bible Societies. By correspondence he stimulated some 
friends in Edinburgh to establish charity schools in the High- 
lands, and tjie Gaelic School Society ( 1 8 1 1 ) was his idea. His last 
work was a corrected edition of the Welsh Bible issued in small 
pica by the Bible Society. As a preacher he was in great request, 
though possessing but fcw*of the qualities of the popular preacher. 
All his work received very small remuneration ; the family was 
maintained by the profits of a business managed by Mrs Charles 
— EL keen, active and good woman. He died on the 5th of 
October 1814. His influence is still felt, and he is rightly claimed 
as one of the makers of modern Wales. (D. E. J.) 

CHARLES ALBERT [Carlo Alberto] (1798-1849), king of 
Sardinia (Piedmont), son of I Vince t'harlcs of Savoy-Carignano 
and JVincess Albcrtine of Saxe-Courland, was born on tlie 2nd of 
October 1 798, a few days before the French occupied Piedmont 
and forced his cousin King Charles Emmanuel to take refuge 
in Sardinia. Although Prince and Princess Carignano adhered 
It) the French Republican regime, they soon fell under suspicion 
and were summoned to Paris. Prince Charles died in 1800, and 
his widow married a Count de Montleart and for some years led 
a wandering existence, chiefly in Switzerland, neglecting her son 
and giving him mere scraps of education, now under a devotee of 
J. J. Rousseau, now under a Genevan Calvinist. In 1802 King 
Charles Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his brother Victor 
limmanuel I. ; the latter’s only son being dead, his brother 
Charles Felix was heir to the thrtme, and after him Charles Albert. 
On the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Piedmontese court returned 
to Turin and the king was anxious to secure the succession for 
Charles Albert, knowing that Austria meditated excluding him 
from it in favour of an Austrian archduke, but at the same time he 
regarded him as an objectionable person on account of his revolu- 
tionary upbringing. Charles All^ert was summoned to lurin, 
given tutors to instruct him in legitimist principles, and on the 
1st of October 1817 married the archduchess Miiria Theresa of 
'J'uscany, who, on the 14th of March 1820, gave birth to Victor 
Emmanuel, afterwards king of Italy. 

The Piedmontese government at this time was most re- 
actionary, and had made a clean sweep of all French institutions. 
But there were strong Italian nationalists and anti-Austrian 
tendencies among the younger nobles and army officers, and the 
Carbonari and other revolutionary societies had made much 
progress. 

Their hopes centred in the young Carignano, whose agreeable 
manners had endeared him to all, and who had many friends 
among the Liberals and Carbonari. Early in 1 820 a revolutionary 
movement was set on foot, and vague plans of combined risings 
all over Italy and a war with Austria were talked of. Charles 
Albert no doubt was aware of this, but he never actually became 
a Carbonaro, and was surprised and startled when after the 
outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820 some of the leading 
conspirators in the Piedmontese army, including Count Santorre 
di Santarosa and Count San Marzano, informed him that a 
military rising was ready and that they counted on his help 
(2nd March 1821). He induced them to delay the outbreak 
and informed the king, requesting him, however, not to punish 
any one. On the loth the garrison of Alessandria mutinied, 
and two days later Turin was in the hands of the insurgents, 
the people demanding the Spanish constitution. The king at 
once abdicated and appointed Charles Albert regent. The latter, 
pressed by the revolutionists and abandoned by his ministers, 
j granted the constitution and sent to inform Charles Felix, who 
j was now king, of the occurrence. Charles Felix, who was then 
at Modena, repudiated the regent*s acts, accepted Austrian 
military assistance, with which the rising was easily quelled, 
and exiled Charles Albert to Florence. The young prince found 
I himself the most unpopular man in Italy, for while the Liberals 
I looked on him as a traitor, to the king and the Conservatives he 
was a dangerous revolutionist. At the Congress of yerona 
(1822) the Austrian chancellor. Prince Metternich, tried to induce 
1 Charles Felix to set aside Charles Albert’s rights of succession. 
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the king was piqued by Austria s interference, and as both 
the grand-duke of Tuscany and the duke of Wellington supported 
him, Charles Albert’s claims were respected. France having 
decided to intervene in the Spanish revolution on the side of 
Plutocracy, Charles Albert asked permission to j«in the due 
d’Angoulcme’s expedition. The king granted it and the young 
prince set out for Spain, where he fought with such gallantry 
at the storming of the Troaidero (ist of September 1823) that 
the French soldiers proclaimed him the “ first Grenadier of 
France.” But it was not until he had signed a secret under- 
taking binding himself, as soon as he ascended the throne, to place 
himself under the tutelage of a council composed of the higher 
clergy and the knights of the Annunziata, and to maintain the 
existing forms of the monarchy (D. Berti, Cesare Alfieri^ xi. 77, 
Rome, 1871), that he was allowed to return to Turin and forgiven. 

On the death of Charles Felix (27th of April 1831) Charles 
Albert succeeded ; he inherited 0 kingdom without an army, 
with an empty treasury, a chaotic administration and medieval 
laws. His first task was to set his house in order ; he reorganized 
the finances, created the army, and started Piedmont on a path 
which if not liberalism was at least progress. “ He was,” wrote 
his reactionary minister, Cf>unt della Margherita, “ hostile to 
Austria from the depths of his soul and full of illusions as to the 
possibility of freeing Italy from dependence on her. ... As 
for the revolutionaries, he detested them but feared them, and 
was convinced that sooner or later he would be their victim.” 
In 1833 a conspiracy of the Gimfane Italia Society, organized by 
Mazzini, was discovered, and a number of its members punished 
with ruthless severity. On the election in 1846 of Pius IX., who 
appeared to be a Liberal and an Italian patriot, the eyes of all 
J laly were turned on him as the htnnTn-born leader w^ho was to 
rescue the country from the foreigner. This to some extent 
reconciled the king to the Liberal movement, for it accorded 
with his religious views. “ 1 confess,” he wrote to the marquis of 
Villamarina, in 1847, “ that a war of national independence 
which should have for its object the defence of the pope would 
be the greatest happiness that could befall me.” On the 30th of 
October he issued a decree granting wide reforms, and when 
risings broke out in other parts of Italy early in 1848 and further 
liberties were demanded, he was at last induced to grant the 
constitution (8th February). 

Wheft the news of the Milanese revolt against the Austrians 
reached Turin (igth of March) public opinion demanded that the 
Piedmontese should succour their struggling brothers ; and 
after some he.sitation the king declared war. But much time 
had been wasted and many precious opportunities lost. With 
an army of 60,000 Piedmontese troops and 30,000 men from 
other parts of Italy the king took the field, and after defeating 
the Austrians at Pastrengo on the 30th of April, and at Goito 
on the 30th of May, where he was himself slightly wounded, 
more time was wasted in useless operations. Radetzky, the 
Austrian general, having received reinforcements, drove the 
centre of the extended Italian line back across the Mincio (23rd 
of July), and in the two days’ fighting at Custozza (24th and 25th 
of July) the Piedmontese were beaten, forced to retreat, and to 
ask for an armistice. On re-entering Milan Charles Albert was 
badly received and reviled as a traitor by the Republicans, 
and although he declared himself ready to die defending the 
city the municipality treated with Radetzky for a capitulation ; 
the mob, urged on by the demagogues, made a savage demonstra- 
tion against him at the Palazzo Greppi, whence he escaped in 
the night with difficulty and returned to Piedmont with his 
defeated army. The French Republic offered to intervene in 
the spring of 1848, but Charles Albert did not desire foreign aid, 
the more so as in this case it would have had to be paid for by 
the cession of Nice and Savoy. The revolutionary movement 
throughout Italy was breaking down, but Charles Albert felt 
that while he possessed an army he could not abandon the 
Lombards and Venetians, and determined to stake all on a last 
chance. On the 12th of March 1849 he denounced the armistice 
and took the field again with an army of 80,000 men, but gave 
the chief command to the Polish general Chrzanowski. General 


Ramorino commanding the Lombard division proved unable 
to prevent the Austrians from cro*ssing the Ticino (20th of April), 
and Chrzanowski was completely out-generalled and defeated 
at La Bicocca near Novara on the 23rd. The Piedmontese fought 
with great bravery, and the unhappy king sought death in vain. 
After the battle he asked terms of Radetzky, who demanded 
the occupation by Austria of a large part of Piedmont and the 
heir to the throne as a hostage. Thereupon, feeling himself to 
be the obstacle to better conditions, Charles Albert abdicated in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel. That siime night he 
departed alone and made his way to Oporto, where he retired 
into a monastery and died on the 28th of July 1840. 

Charles Albert was not a man of first-rate ability ; he was of 
a hopelessly vacillating character. Devout and mystical to an 
almost morbid degree, hating revolution and distrusting Liberal- 
ism, he was a confirmed j>essimist, yet he had many noble 
qualities : he was brave to the verge of foolhardiness, devoted 
to his country, and ready to risk his crown to free Italy from 
the foreigner. To him the people of Italy owe a great debt, for 
if he failed in his object he at least materialized the idea of the 
Risorgimento in a practical shape, and the charges which the 
Republicans and demagogues brought against him were mon- 
strously unjust. 

Bihliogr A piTV.~ Besides the general works on modern Italy, see 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard’s interesting volumes La Jeunesse 
du roi Charles Albert (Paris. i8go) and Novare et Oporto (1800), based 
on the king’s letters and the journal of Sylvam Costa, his faithful 
equerry, though the author's views are those of an old-fashioned 
Savoyard w'ho dislikes the idea of Italian unity ; Ernesto Masi's 
Jl Segreto del Re Carlo Alberto (Bologna, i8<>i) is a very illuminating 
essay ; Domenico Perrero, Gli UUimi Reali di Savoia (Turin. 1889) ; 
I.. Cappellctli, Start a di Carlo Alberto (Rome, tSqi) ; Nicomede 
Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in Jtalia (8 vols., Turin, 
1805, &c.), a most imiH>rtant work of a general character, and the 
same author’s Scritti e lettere di Carlo Alberto (Rome, 1879) and his 
Storia della monarrhia piemontese Turin, 1877) ; Count S, della 
Margherita, Memorandum storico-politico (Turin, 1851). 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS [Karl August] (1757-1828), grand- 
duke of Saxe- Weimar, son of Constantine, duke of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, and Anna Amalia of Brunswick, was born on the ^rd 
of September 1757. His father died when he was only nine 
months old, and the boy was brought up under the regency and 
supervision of his mother, a woman of enlightened but masterful 
temperament. His governor was Count Eustach von Gorz, 
a German nobleman of the old strait-laced school ; but a more 
humane element was introduced into his training when, in 1771, 
Wieland was appointed his tutor. In 1774 the poet Karl Ludwig 
von Knebel came to Weimar as tutor to the young* Prince 
Constantine ; and in the same year the two princes set out, 
with Count Gorz and Knebel, for Paris. At Frankfort, Knebel 
introduced Karl August to the young Goethe : the beginning 
of a momentous fnendship. In 1775 Karl August returned 
to Weimar, and the same year came of age and married Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

One of the first acts of the young grand-duke was to summon 
Goethe to Weimar, and in 1776 he was made a member of the 
privy council. “ People of discernment,” he said, “ congratulate 
me on possessing this man. His intellect, his genius is known. 
It makes no difference if the world is offended because I have 
made Dr Goethe a member of my most important collegium 
without his having passed through the stages of minor official 
professor and councillor of state.” To the undisceming, the 
beneficial effect of this appointment was not at once apparent. 
With Goethe the “ storm and stress ” spirit descended upon 
Weimar, and the stiff traditions of the little court dissolved in 
a riot of youthful exuberance. The duke was a deep drinker, 
but also a good sportsman ; and the revels of the court were 
alternated with break -neck rides across country, ending in nights 
spent round the camp fire under the stars. Karl August, however, 
had more serious tastes. He was interested in literature, in art, 
in science ; critics, unsuspected of flattery, praised his judgment 
in painting ; biologists found in him an expert in anatomy. Nor 
did he neglect the government of his little state. His reforms 
were the outcome of something more than the spirit of the 
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enlightened despots of the i8th centuiy ; for from tlie first 
he had n*alized that the poweJ^ of the prince to play “ earthly 
providtince ” were strictly limited. His aim, then, was to 
educate his people to work out their own political and social 
salvation, the object of education U‘ing in his view, as he ex- 
plained later to the dismay of Metternich and his school, to help 
men* to “ independence of judgment.” To this end Herder was 
summoned to Weimar to reform the educational system ; and 
it is little wonder that, under a patron so enlightent‘d, the 
university of Jena attained the zenith of its fame, and Weimar | 
became the intellectual centre of (iermany. 1 

Meanwhile, in the affairs of Germany and of Europe tlie 
character of Karl August gave him an influence out of all propor- 
tion to his position as a sovereign prince. He Imd early faced 
the problem presented by the decay of the Empire, and began 
to work for the unity of Germany. 'I'he plans of tlie emperor 
Joseph II., which threatened to absorb a great part of Germany 
into the heterogeneous Habsburg monarchy, threw him into the 
arms of Prussia, and he was the prime mover in the establish- 
ment of the leiigue of princes {F ursl(ifi}>und) in 1785, by which, 
under the leadership of J^'rcderick the Great, Joseph’s intrigues 
were frustrated. He was, however, under no illusion as to the 
power of Austria, and he wisely refused the offer of the Hun- 
garian crown, made to him in 1787 by Prussia at the instance 
of the Magyar malcontents, with the dry remark that he had no 
desire to bo another “ Winter King.” In 1788 Karl August took 
service in the Prussian amiy as major-general in active command 
of a regiment. As such he was present, with Goethe, at the 
cannonade of Valmy in 1792, and in 1794 at the siege of Mainz 
and the battles of Pirmasenz (September 14) and Kaiserslautern 
(October 28-30). After this, dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
powers, he resigned ; but rejoined on the accession of his friend 
King Frederick William III. to the Prussian throne. The 
disastrous campaign of Jena (1806) followed ; on the 14th of 
October, the day after the battle, Weimar w'as sacked ; and 
Karl August, to prevent the confiscation of his territories, was 
forced to join the Confederation of the Khinc. From this time 
till after the Moscow campaign of 1812 his contingent fought 
under the French flag in all Napoleon’s w^ans. In 1813. however, 
he joined the Grand Alliance, and at the begirming of 1814 took 
the command of a corps of 30,000 men operating in the Nether- 
lands. 

At the congress td Vienna Karl August was present in person, 
and protested vainly against the narrow policy of the powers 
in confining their cK^bates to the “ rights of the princes ” to the 
exclusion of the “ rights of the people.” His services in the war 
of liberation were rewarded with an extension of territoiy and 
the title of grand-duke ; but his liberal attitude had already 
made him suspect, and his subsequent action brought him still 
further into antagonism to the reactionary powers. He w'as 
the first of the Germiin princes to grant a liberal constitution to 
his state under Article XTII. of the Act of Confederation (May 5, 
1816); and his concession of full liberty to the press made 
Weimar for a while the focus of journalistic agitation against 
the existing order. Metternich dubbed him contemptuously 

der grosse Bursche ” for his patronage of the “ revolutionary ” 
hurschenschafteit ; and the celebrated “ festival ” held at the 
Warthurg by his permission in 1818, though in effect the mildest 
of political demonstrations, brought down upon him the wrath 
of the great powers. Karl August, against his better judgment, 
was compelled to yield to the remonstrances of Prus.sia, Austria 
and Russia ; the liberty of the press was again restricted in the 
grand-duchy, but, thanks to the good understanding between 
the grand-duke and his people, the regime of the Garlsbad 
Decrees pressed less heavily upon Weimar than upon other 
German states. 

Karl August died on the 14th of June 1828. Upon his con- 
temporaries of the most various types his personality made a great 
impression. Kari von Dalberg, the prince-primate, who owed 
the coadjutorship of Mainz to the duke’s friendship, said that 
he had never met a prince with so much understanding, 
charaetCT, frankness and true-heartodness ” ; the Milanese^ when 


he visited their city, called him the ** uomo principe ” ; knd 
Goethe himself said of him “ he had the gift of discriminating 
intellects and characters and setting each one in his place. He 
was inspired by the noblest good-will, the purest humanity, and 
with his whole soul desired only what was best. There was id 
him something of the divine. He would gladly have wrought 
the happiness of all mankind. And finally, he was greater than 
his surroundings. . . . Eveiy where he himself saw and judged, 
and in all circumstances his surest foundation was in himself.” 
He left two sons : Charles l^'rederick (d. 1853), by whom he was 
succeeded, and Bernhard, duke of Soxe-Weimar (1792-1862), a 
distinguished soldier, who, after the congress of Vienna, became 
colonel of a regiment in the service of the king of the Netherlands, 
distinguished himself as commander of the Dutch troops in the 
liclgian campaign of 1830, and from 1847 to 1850 held the com- 
mand of the forces in the Dutch East Indies. Bernhard’s son, 
William Augustus Edward, known as Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar (1823-1902), entered the British army, served with 
much distinction in the Crimean War, and became colonel of the 
ist life Guards and a field marshal ; in 1851 he contracted 
a morganatic marriage with Lady Augusta Gordon- Lennox 
(d. 1904), daughter of tlie 5th duke of Richmond and fiordon» 
who in Germany received the title of countess of Domburg, but 
was granted the rank of princess in Great Britain by royal 
decree in 1866. Karl August’s only daughter, Caroline, married 
Frederick Louis, hereditary grand -duke of MecJclenl)urg- 
Schwerin, and was the mother of Helene (1814-1858), wife of 
Ferdinand, duke of Orlcan.s, eldest son of King i^uis Philippe. 

Kiurl August’s correspondence with Go(»the was published in 2 vols. 
at Weimar in 1SO.4. See the biography by von Wegele in the All»em, 
dtivtbiiu' Biof^raphic. 

CHARLES EDWARD | Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir StuartJ (1720-1788), English prince, ('ailed the 
“ Young Pretender ” and also the “ N'oung C.’hevalier,” wa.s 
born at Home on Decemlior 31st, 1720. He wa.s the grandson 
of King James Jl. of England and elder son of James, the “ Old 
Pretender,” by wliom (as James J U.) he was create<i at his birth 
prince of Wales, the title he bore among the English Jacobites 
during his fatlicr’s lifetime. I’he young prince was cclucatecl at 
his father’s miniature court in Koine, with J tunes Murray, 
Jacobite carl of Dunbar, lor Ins governor, and under various 
tutors, amongst whom were the learned Chevalier Ramsay, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan and the abbe Legoux. He f|uirdcly became 
con\’ersant with the English, PVench and Italian languages, 
but all his extant letters written in English appear singularly 
ill-spelt and illiterate. In 1734 his cousin, the duke ol Liria, 
afterwards duke of Beniv’ick, who wa.s proceeding to join Don 
Carlos in his struggle for the crown of Naples, pa.ssed through 
Rome. He offered to take Charles on his expedition, and the 
boy of thirteen, having been appointed general of artillery by 
Don (Yirlos, shared with credit the dangers of the successful 
siege of Gacta. 

I’hc handsome and accomplished youth, whose doing.s were 
eagerly reported by the luiglish amba.ssador at Florence and 
by the spy, John Walton, at Rome, was now introduced by his 
father and the pope to the highest Italian society, which he 
fascinated by the frankness of his manner and the grace and 
dignity of his bearing. In 1737 James despatched his son 
on a tour through the chief Italian cities, tliat his education as 
! a prince and man of the world might be completed. The dis- 
tinction with which he was received on his journey, the royal 
honours paid to him in Venice, and the jealous interference of 
the English ambassador in regard to his reception by the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, show how great 'was the respect in which the 
exiled house was held at this period by foreign Catholic powers, 
as well as the watchful policy of England in regard to its fortune^ 
The Old Pretender himself calculated upon foreign aid in his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts ; and the idea 
of rebellion unassisted by invasion or by support of any kind 
from abroad was one which it was left 4 or Charles Edward to 
endeavour to realize. Of all the European nations France was 
the one on which Jacobite hopes mainly rested, and the warm 
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sympathy which Cardinal Tencin, who had succeeded Fleury 
as French minister, felt for the Old Pretender resulted in a 
definite scheme for an invasion of England to be timed simul- 
taneously with a prearranged Scottish rebellion. C'harles was 
'secretly despatched to Paris in January 1744. * A squadron 
under Admiral Roquefeuil sailed from the roast of France. 
Transports containing 7000 troops, to be led by Marshal Saxe, 
accompanied by the young prince, vfere in readiness to set sail 
for England. A severe storm effected^ however, a complete 
disaster without any actual engagement taking place. 

The loss in ships of the line, in transports, and in lives was a 
crushing blow to the hopes of Charles, who remained in France 
for over a year in a retirement which he keenly felt. He had 
at Rome already made the acquaintance of Lord Elcho and of 
John Murray of Broughton ; at Paris he had seen many sup- 
porters of the Stuart cause ; he was aware that in every European 
court the Jacobites were represented in earnest intrigue ; and 
he had now taken a considerable share in correspondence and 
other actual work connected with the promotion of his own and 
his father’s interests. Although dissuaded l)y all his friends, 
on the 13th of July 1745 he sailed from Nantes for Scotland on 
board the small brig “ La Doutellc,” which was accompanied 
by a French man-of-war, the “ Elisabeth,^’ laden with arms and 
ammunition. The latter feil in witli an English man-of-war, the 
“ Lion,” and had to return to France ; Charles escaped during 
the engagement, and at length iirrived on the 2nd of August oft 
Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides. Receiving, however, but 
a cool reception from Macdonald of BoisdaJe, he .set sail again 
and arrived at the bay of Lochnanuagh on the west coast of 
Inverness-shire. 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kinloch Moidart, along 
with otlier chieftains, iigain attempted to dissuade him from 
tlie rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded at last to the 
enthusiasm and charm of Ids manner, and Charles landed on 
Scottish soil in the company of Uic “ Seven Men of Moidart ” 
who had come witli him from France. Everywhere, however, 
he met with discouragement among the chiefs, whose adherence 
he wished to secure ; but at last, by enlisting the support of 
Cameron of 1 -ochicl, he gained a footing for a serious rebellion. 
Witli secrecy and speed communications were entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland clans, and on the 19th of 
August, in the valley of Glenfinnan, U\e standard of James III. 
and Vlll. was raised in the midst of a motley but increasing 
crowd. On the same day Sir John Cope at the head of J500 men 
left Edinburgli in search of Charles ; but, fearing an attack in 
the Pass of Corryarrick, he changed his proposed route to 
Inverness, and Charles thus had the undefended south country 
before him. In the beginning of September he entered Perth, 
having gained numerous accessions to his forces on his march. 
Crossing the Forth unopposed at the Fords of Frew and passing 
through Stirling and Liiilithgow, he arrived within a few miles 
of the astonished metropolis, and on the i6th of September a 
body of his skirmishers defeated the dragoons of Colonel Gardiner 
in what was known as the “ Canter of Coltbrig,” His success 
was still further augmented by his being enabled to enter the 
city, a few of Cameron’s Highlanders having on the following 
morning, by a happy ruse, forced their way through the Canon- 
gate. On the 1 8th he publicly proclaimed James VIII. of Scot- 
land at the Market Cross and occupied Holy rood. 

Cope had by this time brought his disappointed forces by sea 
to Dunbar. On the 20th Charles met and defeated him at 
Prestonpans, and returned to prosecute the siege of Edinburgh 
Castle, which, however, he raised on General Guest^s threatening 
to lay the city in ruins. In the beginning of November Charles 
left Edinburgh, never to return. He was at the head of at least 
6000 men ; but the ranks were- being gradually thinned by the 
desertion of Highlander, s, whose traditions had led them to 
consider war merely as a raid and an immediate return with 
plunder. Having passed through Kelso, on the 9th of November 
he laid siege to Carlisle, which capitulated in a week. Manchester 
received the prince with a warm welcome and with 150 recruits 
under Francis Towneley. On the 4th of December he had reached 
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Derby and was within two days’ march of London, where the 
inhabitants were terror-struck and a commercial panic immedi- 
ately ensued. Two armies under English leadership were now 
in the field again.st him, one under Marshal Wade, whom he 
had evaded by entering England by the west, and the otlier 
under William, duke of Cumberland, who had returned from the 
continent. London was not to be supposed helpless in such an 
emergency ; Manchester, Glasgow and Dumfries, rid of his 
presence, had risen against him, and Charles paused. There was 
division among his advisers and desertion among his men, and 
on the 6th of December he reluctantly was forced to begin his 
retreat northward. Closely pursued by Cumberland, he marched 
by way of ('arlisle across the border, and at last stopped to invest 
Stirling C'astle. At Falkirk, on the 17th of January 1746, he 
defeated General Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh 
to intercept his retreat. A fortnight later, however, Charles 
raised the siege of Stirling, and after a weary though successful 
march rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts 
George and Augustus, and after varying success against the 
supporters of the government in the north, he at last prepared 
to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the early spring 
at Aberdeen. On the 8th of April the duke marched t^nce to 
meet Charles, whose little army, exhausted with a futile night 
march, half-starving, and broken by desertion, was completely 
worsted at Culloden on the i6th of April 1746. 

1’his decisive and cruel defeat sealed ilie fate of Charles Edward 
and the house of Stuart. Accompanied by the faithful Ned 
Burke and a few other followers, Charles at last gained the wild 
western coast. Hunted hither and thither, he wandered on foot 
or cruised restlessly in open boats among the many barren isles of 
the Scottish shore, enduring the greatest hardships withmarvellous 
courage and cheerfulness. Charles, upon whose head a reward 
of £30,000 had a year before been set, wjis thus for over five 
mou^s relentlessly pursued by the troops and spies of the 
government. Disguised in female attire and aided by a passport 
obtained by the devoted Flora Macdonald, he passed through 
Skye and parted from his gallant conductress at Portree. To- 
wards the end of July he took refuge in the cave of Coiraghoth 
in the Braes of Glenmoriston, and in August he joined Lochiel 
and Cluny Marpherson, with whom he remained in hiding until 
the news was brought that two French ships were in waiting 
for him at the place of his first arrival in Scotland — Lochnanuagh. 
He embarked with speed and sailed for France, reaching the 
little port of Roscoff, near Morlaix, on the 29th of September 
1746. He was warmly welcomed by Louis XV., and ere long 
he was again vigorously intriguing in Paris, and even in Madrid. 
So far as political assistance was concerned, his efforts proved 
fruitless, but he became at once the popular hero and idol of 
the people of Paris. So enraged was he with his brother 
Henry’s acceptance of a cardinal’s hat in July 1747, that he 
delil'ierately broke off communication with his father in Rome 
(who had approved the step), nor did he ever see him again. 
The enmity of the British government to Charles Edward made 
peace with France an impos?sibility so long as she continu^ to 
harbour the young prince. A condition of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapclle, concluded in October 1748, was that every member 
of the house of Stuart should be expelled the French dominions. 
Charles had forestalled the proclamation of the treaty by an 
indignant protest against its injustice, and a declaration that he 
would not be bound by its provisions. But his indignation and 
persistent refusal to comply with the request that he should 
voluntarily leave France had to be met at last with force : he 
was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Vincennes, and on 
the 17 th of December conducted to the French border. He 
lingered at Avignon ; but the French, compelled to hard 
measures by the English, refused to be satisfied ; and Pope 
Benedict XIV., alarmed by the threat of a bombardment of 
Civita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw. Charles quietly 
disappeared ; for years Europe watched for him in vain. It is 
now established, almost with certainty, that he returned to 
the neighbourhood of Paris; and it is supposed that his resi- 
dence was known to the French ministers, who, howesrer, firmly 
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proclaimed their ignorance. In 1750, and again^ it is thought, 
in 1754, he was in London, hatching futile plots and risking his 
safety for his hopeless cause, and even abjuring the Roman 
Catholic faith in order to further his political interests. 

During the next ten years of his life Charles Kdward’s illicit 
connexion with Miss Clementina Walkinshaw (d. 1802), whom 
he had first met at Ilannockburn House wliile conducling the 
siege of Stirling, his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits 
and debauched life, could no longer be concealed. He wandered 
over Europe in disguise, alienating the friends and crushing the 
hopes of his party ; and in 1766, on returning to Rome at the 
death of his father, he was treated by Pope ('lement XIII. with 
coldness, and his title as heir to the British throne was openly 
repudiated by all the great Catholic powers. It was probably 
through the influence of the French court, still intriguing against 
England, that the marriage between CLarles (now self-styled 
Cf>unt of Albany) and Princess Louise of Stolberg was arranged 
in 1772. The union proved childless and unhappy, and in 1780 
the countess fled for refuge from her husband’s drunken violence 
to a convent in Florence, whore Charles had been residing since 
1774, Later, the countess of Albany (q.v.) threw herself on the 
protection of her brother-in-law Henr>% (Cardinal York, at Rome, 
and the formal separation between the ill-matched pair was 
finally brought about in 1784, chiefly through the kind offices 
of King Gustavus III. of Sweden. Charles, lonely, ill, and 
evidently near death, now summoned to Florence his natural 
daughter, Charlotte Stuart, the child of Clementina Walkinshaw, 
born at Liege in October 1753 and hitherto neglected by the 
prince. Charlotte Stuart, who was declared legitimate and 
created duchess of Albany, tended her father for the remaining 
years of his life, during which she contrived to reconcile the two 
Stuart brothers, so that in 1785 Charles returned to Rome, where 
he died in the old Palazzo Muti on the 30th of January 1788. 
He was buried in his brother's cathedral church at Frascati, but 
in 1807 his remains were removed to the Grotie Vaticane of 
St Peter’s. His daughter Charlotte survived her father less than 
two years, dying unmarried at Bologna in November 1789, at 
the early age of thirty-six. 

See A. C. Ewald, Life and Times of Charles Stuart, the Young 
Pretender (2 vols., 1875) ; C. S. Terry, Life of the Young Pretender, 
and The of 77^ ; with Bibliography of Jacobite History i 6 S<}~ 

lySS (Scolt. Hist. fr. Contenip. Writers, iii.) (1900) ; Earl Stanhope, 
History of England (1836) and Decline of the La^t Stuarts (185.^*, 
Bishop R. Forbes, The Lyon in Mourning (1895-1896) ; Andrew 
Lang. Pickle, the Spy (1897), and Prince Charles Edward (1900) ; 
R. Chambers, History of the Rebellion in Scotland, t'ce. &c. 

(H. M. V.) 

CHARLES EMMANUEL L [Carlo Emanuele] (1562-1630), 
duke of Savoy, succeeded his father, Emmanuel Philibert, 
in 1580. He continued the latter’s policy of profiting by the 
rivalry of France and Spain in order to round off and extend 
his dominions. His three chief objects were the conquest of 
Geneva, of Saluzzo and of Monferrato. Saluzzo he succeeded 
in wresting from France in i5cS8, He intervened in the French 
religious w^ars, and also fought with Bern and other Swiss 
cantons, and on the murder of Henry TIL of hrance in 1589 he 
aspired to the French tlu-one on the strengtli of the claims of his 
wife Catherine, sister of Henry of Navarre, afterwards King 
Henry IV. In 1590 he sent an expedition to Provence in the 
interests of the Catholic League, and followed it himself later, 
but the peace of 1 593, by which Henry of Navarre was recognized 
as king of France, put an end to his ambitions. In the war 
between France and Spain Charles sided with the latter, with 
varying success. Finally, hy the peace of Lyons (1601), he gave 
up all territories beyond the Rhone, but his possession of Saluzzo 
was confirmed. He now meditated a further enterprise against 
Geneva ; but his attempt to capture the city by treachery and 
with the help of Spain (the famous escalade) in 1602 failed com- 
pletely. The next few years were filled with negotiations and 
intrigues with Spain and France which did not lead to any 
particular result, but on the death in 1612 of Duke Francesco 
Gonzaga of Mantua, who was lord of Monferrato, Charles Em- 
manuel inade a successful coup de main on that district. This 
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arrayed the Venetians, Tuscany, the Empire and Spain agaifist 
him, and he was obliged to relinquish his conquest. The 
Spaniards invaded the duchy from Lombardy, and although the 
duke was defeated several times he fought bravely, gained some 
successes, a^ji the terms of the peace of 1618 left him more or' 
le.ss in the status quo ante. We next find Charles Emmanuel 
aspiring to the imperial crown in 1619, but without success. 
In 1628 he was in alliance With Spain in the war against France ; 
the French invaded the duchy, which, being abandoned by 
Spain, was overrun by their armies. The duke fought desper- 
ately, but was taken ill at Savigliano and died in 1630. He was 
succeeded by his son Victor Amedeo L, while his third son 
Tommaso founded the line of Savoy-Carignano from which the 
present royal house of Italy is descended. Charles Emmanuel 
achieved a great reputation as a statesman and warrior, and 
increiised the prestige of Savoy, but he was too shifty and in- 
genious, and his schemes ended in disaster. 

See E. Ricotti, Storia della monan hia piemontese, vols. iii. and iv. 
(Florence, 1865) ; T. Kaulich, Storia di Carlo Emanuele 1 . (Milan, 
1896 T902) ; G. Curti, Carlo Emanuele I. secondo ; piii tecenti studii 
(Milan, t8()4). 

CHARLES MARTEL^ {c. 688-741), Frankish ruler, was a 
natural son of Pippin IL, mayor of the palace, and Chalpaida. 
Charles was baptized by .St Rigobert, bishop of Reims. At the 
death of his father in 714, Pippin’s widow Plectrude claimed the 
government in Austrasia and Neustria in the name of her grand- 
children, and had Charles thrown into prison. But the Neustrians 
threw off the Austrasian yoke and entered into an offensive 
alliance with the Frisians and Saxons. In llie general anarchy 
Charles succeeded in escaping, defeated the Neustrians at 
Ambl^ve, south of Liege, in 716, and at Vincy, near Cambrai, in 
717, and forced them to come to terms. In Austrasia he wrested 
the power from Plectrude, and look the title of mayor of the 
palace, thus prejudicing the interests of his nephews. According 
to the Frankish custom he proclaimed a king in Austrasia in the 
person of the young Clotaire IV., but in reality Charles was the 
sole master — the entry in the annals for the year 717 being 

Carolus regnare coepit.” Once in possession of Austrasia, 
Charles sought to extend his dominion over Neustria also. In 
71Q he defeated Ragenfrid, the Neustrian mayor of the palace, 
at Soissons, and forced him to retreat to Angers. Ragenfrid 
died in 731, and from that time Charles had no competitor in 
the western kingdom. He obliged the inhabitants of Burgundy 
to submit, and disposed of the Burgundian bishoprics and count- 
ships to his leudes. In Aquitaine Duke Odo (ICudcs) exercised 
independent authority, but in 719 (Tiarles forced him to recognize 
the suzerainty of northern France, at least nominally. After 
the talliance between Charles and Odo on the field of Poitiers, 
the mayor of the palace left Aquitaine to Odo’s son llunald, 
who paid homage to him. Bc.sides establishing a certain unity 
in Gaul, Charles saved it from a very great peril. In 71 1 the 
Arabs had conquered Spain. In 720 they crossed the Pyrenees, 
seized Narbonensis, a dependency of the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths, and advanced on Gaul. By his able policy Odo siicecedcd 
in arresting their progress for some years ; but a new vali, Abdur 
Rahman, a member of an extremely fanatical sect, resumed the 
attack, reached Poitiers, and advanced on Tours, the holy town 
of Gaul. In October 732 — ^just 100 years after the death of 
Mahomet — Charles gained a brilliant victory over Abdur 
Rahman, who was called back to Africa hy the revolts of the 
Berbers and had to give up the struggle. This was the last of 
the great Arab invasions of Europe. After his victory Charles 
took the offensive, and endeavoured to wrest Narbonensis from 
the Mussulmans. Although he was not successful in his attempt 
to recover Narbonne (737), he destroyed the fortresses of Agde, 
Beziers and Maguelonne, and set fire to the amphitheatre at 
Nimes. He subdued also the Germanic tribes ; annexed Frisia, 
where Christianity was beginning to make progress ; put an end 
to the duchy of Alemannia ; intervened in the internal affairs 
of the dukes of Bavaria ; made expeditions into Saxony ; and 
in 738 compelled some of the Saxon tribes to pay him tribute. 

^ Or “ The Hammer.” 
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He 'also gave St Boniface a safe conduct for his missions in 
Thuringia, Alemannia and ‘Bavaria. 

During the government of Charles Martel important changes 
appear to have been made in the internal administration. Under 
him began the great assemblies of nobles known as the champs 
de Mars. To attach his letides Charles had to give them church 
lands as precarium^ and this had a very great influence in the 
development of the feudal system. It? was from the prexarium^ 
or ecclesiastical benefice, that the feudal fief originated. Vassal- 
age, too, acquired a greater consistency at this period, and its 
rules began to crystallize. Under Charles occurred the first 
attempt at reconciliation between the papacy and the Franks. 
Pope Gregory III., menaced by the Lombards, invoked the aid 
of Charles (739), sent him a deputation with the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the chains of St Peter, and offered to break 
with the empen^r and Constantinople » and to give Charles the 
Roman consulate (ul a partibus imperaiaris recederet ci Romanum 
consulatum Carolo .sancirei). l"his proposal, though unsuccessful, 
was the starting-point of a new papal policy. Since the death of 
Theuderich IV. in 737 there had been no king of the Franks. 
In 741 Charles divided the kingdom between his two sons, as 
though he were himself master of the realm. To the elder, 
Carloman, he gave Austrasia, Alemannia and Thuringia, with 
suzerainty f)vcr Bavaria ; the younger, Pippin, received Neustria, 
Burgundy and Provence. Shortly after this division of the 
kingdom Charles died at Quierzy on the 22nd of October 741, 
and was buried at St Denis. The characters of Charles Martel 
and his grandson Charlemagne offer many striking points of 
resemblance. Both were men of courage and activity, and the 
two men are often confused in the chansons de ffesie. 

Sc<‘ T. Broysi;;, Jahrhiichcr d. frank. Rciihs, ; die Zeii 

Karl MaHalh (Leipzig, t 80()) ; A. A. Bengnot, “ Sur la spoliation des 
bicps dll cU*rge‘ attnlnieo a Charles Martel,” in the M^m. de VAcad. 
des Inscr. et Bflles-Lcttre^, vol. xix. (Pans, 1853) ; Ulyssc Chevalier, 
Bio-bihliographie (2iicl ed.. Paris, 1004). (C. Pf.) 

CHARLESTON, a city and the county-seat of Coles county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, about 45 m. W. 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. Pop. (i8qo) 4135 ; (1900) 5488. It 
is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and 
the Toledo, St Louis ik Western railways, and by interurban 
electric lines. It is the scat of the ICastern Illinois state normal 
school Ifopened in 1899). I'hc city is situated in an important 
broom-corn raising district, and has broom factories, a tile 
factory and planing mills. The water-works are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Charleston was settled about 
1835, was incorporated in 1839, and was reincorporated in 1865. 
One of the Lincoln- Douglas debates was held here in 1858. 

CHARLESTON, the largest city of South Carolina, U.S.A., 
the county-seat of Charleston county, a port of entry, and an 
important South Atlantic seaport, on a narrow peninsula 
formed by the Cooper river on the E. and the Ashley on the W. 
and S.W., and within sight of the ocean about 7 m. distant. 
Pop. (1890) 54,955 ; (1900) 55,807, of whom 31,522 were of negro 
descent and 2592 were foreign-born ; (estimated 1906) 56,317. 
It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern railways, 
the Clyde Steamship Line to New York, Boston and Jackson- 
ville, the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. to Baltimore and 
Georgetown, and a branch of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co., which brings immigrants from Europe direct to the Southern 
states ; there are freight boat lines to ports in the West Indies, 
Central America and other foreign countries. 

The city extends over 3- 76 sq. m. of surface, nowhere rising 
more than 8 or 10 ft. above the rivers, and has about 9 m. of 
water front. In the middle of the harbour, on a small island 
near its entrance, is the famous Fort Sumter ; a little to the 
north-east, on Sullivan’s Island, is the scarcely less historic 
Fort Moultrie, as well as extensive modern fortifications ; on 
James Island, opposite, is Fort Johnson, now the United States 
Quarantine Station, and farther up, on the other islands, are 
Fort Ripley and Castle Pinckney (now the United States buoy 
station). Viewed from any of these forts. Charleston’s spires 
and public buildings seem to rise out of the sea. The streets 
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are shaded with the live oak andithe linden, and are ornamented 
with the palmetto ; and the quaint specimens of colonial archi- 
tecture, numerous pillared porticoes, spacious verandas — both 
upper and lower — and flower gardens made beautiful with 
magnolias, palmettoes, azaleas, jessamines, camelias and roses, 
give the city a peculiarly picturesque cliaracter. 

King Street, running north and south through the middle 
of the peninsula, and Market Street, crossing it about i m. from 
its lower end, are lined with stores, shops or stalls ; on Broad 
Street are many of the office buildings and banks ; the wholesale 
houses are for the most part on Meeting Street, the first thorough- 
fare east of King ; nearly all of the wharves are on the east side ; 
the finest residences are at the lower end of the peninsula on 
East Battery and South Battery, on Meeting Street below 
Broad, on Legare Street, on Broad Street and on Rutledge 
Avenue to the west of King. At the south-east corner of Broad 
and Meeting streets is Saint Michael’s (built in 1752-1761), 
the oldest church edifice in the city, and a fine specimen of colonial 
ecclesiastical architecture ; in its tower is an excellent chime 
of eight bells. Beneath the vestry room lie the remains of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and in the churchyard are the 
graves of John Rutledge, James Louis Petigru (1789-1863), and 
Robert Young Hayne. At the intersection of the same streets 
are also the massive United States post office building (Italian 
Renaissance in style), with walls of granite ; the county court 
house, the city hall and Washington Square — in which stand a 
statue of William Pitt (one arm of which was broken off by a 
cannon-shot during the British bombardment in 1780), and a 
monument to the memory of Henry Timrod (1829-1867), the 
poet. At the foot of Broad Street is the Colonial Exchange 
in which the South Carolina convention organized a new govern- 
ment during the War of Independence ; and at the foot of 
Market Street is the large modern custom house of white marble, 
built in the Roman-Corinthian style. Saint Philip's church, 
with admirable architectural proportions, has a steeple nearly 
200 ft. in height, from which a beacon light shines for the guidance 
of mariners far out at sea. In the west cemetery of this church 
are the tombs of John C. Calhoun, and of Robert James Turnbull 
(^i775"i 833), who was prominent locally as a nullifier, and under 
the name of “ Brutus ” wrote ably on behalf of nullification, 
free trade and state's rights. The French Protestant church, 
though small, is an attractive specimen of Gothic architecture ; 
and the Unitarian, which is in the Perpendicular style and is 
modelled after the chapel of Edward VI. in Westminster, has 
a beautiful fan-tracery ceiling. 

Of the few small city squares, gardens or parks, the White 
Point Garden at the lower end of the peninsula is most frequented; 
it is shaded with beautiful live oaks, is adorned with palmettoes 
and commands a fine view of the harbour. About m. north 
of this on Meeting Street is Marion Square, with a tall graceful 
monument to the memory of John C. Calhoun on the south 
side, and the South Carolina Military Academy along the north 
border. The largest park in Charleston is Hampton Park, 
named in honour of General Wade Hampton. It is situated in 
the north-west part of the city and is beautifully laid out. The 
Isle of Palms, to the north of Sullivan’s Island, has a large 
pavilion and a wide sandy beach with a fine surf for bathing, 
and is the most popular resort for visitors. The Magnolia 
Gardens are about 8 m. up the Ashley. Twenty-two miles 
beyond is the town of Summerville (pop. in 1900, 2420), a 
health resort in the pine lands, with one of the largest tea farms 
in the country. Magnolia Cemetery, the principal burial-place, 
is a short distance north of the city limits ; in it are the graves 
of William Washington (1752-1810) and Hugh Swinton Legar6. 
Charleston was the home of the Pinckneys, the Rutledges, the 
Gadsdens, the Laurenses, and, in a later generation, of W. G. 
Simms. A trace of the early social organization of the brilliant 
colonial town remains in the St Cecilia Society, first formed in 
1737 as an amateur concert society. 

Charleston has an excellent system of public schools. Fore- 
most among the educational institutions is the College of Charles- 
ton, chartered in 1785 and again in 1791, and opened«in 1790 ; 
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it is supported by the city and by funds of its ranks hij^h 
within the state, and has a large and well-equipped museum of 
natunil history, pit»l»ably founded as early as 1 777 and Iraiislerred 
to the college in Here, too, are the Medical College of 

the state of South Carolina, which includes a department of 
pharmacy ; the South Carolina Military Academy (opened in 
i^43)» which is a branch of the University of South ( arolina ; 
the l^orter Militiiry Academy (Protestant Episcopal), the 
Confederate, home school for young women, the C'harleston 
University School, and the Avery Normal Institute (Congrega- 
tionaiist) for coloured students. In the Charleston library 
(about 25,000 volumes), founded in 174^, are important collec- 
tions of rare books and manuscripts ; the rooms of the South 
('arolina Historical Society are in the same building. The 
Charleston Nnvs and Courier, piihli.shed firsl as the Courier in 
1803 and combined with the Daily Ne7vs in 1873, is one of 

the most influential newspapers in the South. The charitable 
institutions of the city include the Roper hospital, the Charles- 
ton Orphan Asylum (founded in 1792), the William Euston 
home for the aged, and a home ior the widows of Confederate 
soldiers. 

In 1878 the United States government began the construction 
of jetties to remove the bar at the entrance to Charleston harbour, 
which was otherwise deep and spacious and well protected, and 
by means of these jetties the bar has been so far removed as to 
admit vessels drawing about 30 ft. of water. The result has been 
not only the pnunotion of the city’s commerce, but the removal 
of the United States naval station and navy yard from Port 
Royal to what was formerly Chicora Park on the left bank of the 
Cxjoper river, a short distance above the city limits. 1 'he city’s 
a)mmerce consists largely in the export of cotton, ^ rice, fertil- 
izers, fruits, lumber and naval stores ; the value of its exports, 
$10,794,000 in 1897, decreased to $2,196,596 in 1907 ($3,164,089 • 
in 1908), while that of the import trade ($1,255,483 in 1897) 
increased to $3,840,585 in 3907 ($3,323,844 in 1908). The 
principal industries are the preparation of fertilizers — largely 
from the extensive beds of phosphate rock along the banks of 
the Ashley river and from mtton-seed meal — cotton compressing, 
rice cleaning, c.anning oysters, fruits and vegetables, and the 
man\ifacture of cotton b^ging, of lumber, of cooperage goods, 
clothing and carriages and wagons. Between 1880 and 1890 
the industrial development of the city wi4S very rapid, the 
manufactures in 1890 showing an increase of 229*6 % over those 
of 1880 ; the inertjase between 1890 and 3900 was only 6*2 %. 
In I goo the total value of the city’s manufactures, 16*3% 
(in value) of the product of the entire state, was $9,562,387, the 
value of the fertilizer product alone, much the most important, 
being $3,697,090.^ 

History, — The first English settlement in South Carolina, 
established at Albemarle J^oint on the west bank of the Ashley 
river in 1670, was named Charles Town in honour of ('harles II. 
The location proving undesirable, a new Charles Town on tlie 
site of the present city was begun about 1672, and the seat of 
government was removed to it in 16S0. I'he name Charles 'I'own 
became Charlestown about 1719 and Charleston in 1783. Among 
the early settlers were English Churchmen, New England 
CongregationalLsts, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Dutch and 
(ierman Lutherans, Huguenots (especially in 1680-1688) from 
Prance and Switzerland, and a few Quakers ; later the French 
element of the population was augmented by settlers from 
Acadia (1755) and from San Domingo (1793). Although it 
soon became the largest and the wcaltliiest settlement south of 
Philadelphia, Charleston did not receive a charter until 3783, 

^ At an early date cotton became an important article in Charlch- 
ton's commerce; some was ship]H'ci so early as 17^7. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War Charleston was one of the three most 
important cotton-shipping ports in the United States, being ex- 
ceeded in imt>ortancc only by New Orleans and Now York. 

The special census of 1005 dealt only with the factory product, 
that of T905 ($6,007,094) showing an increase of 5-1 % over that of 
1900 ($5,71 3- 3 U5)- la 1905 the (factory) fertilizer product oi 
Charleston was $1,291,859, which represented more than 35 % of 
the (factory) fertilizer pr^uct of the whole state. 


atid did not have even a township government. Local ordin- 
ances were passed by the provincial legislature and enforced 
partly by provincial officials and partly by the church wardens, 
it was, however, the political and social centre of the province, 
being not pnly the headquarters of the governor, council arfd 
colonial officials, but also the only place at which courts of 
justice were held until the complaints of the Up Country people 
led to the establishment of circuit courts in 1772. After the 
American War of Independence it continued to be the capital 
of South Carolina until 1790. The charter of 1783, though 
frequently ainended and altered, is still in force. By an act of 
the state legislature passed m 1837 the terms “ mayor ” and 
“ aldenhan superseded the older terms “ inlendant ” and 
“ wardens.” The city w^s the heart of the nullification move- 
ment of 1832- 1833 ; and in St Andrew’s Hall, in Broad Street, 
on the 20th of December j86o, a convention called by the state 
legislature passed an ordinance of secession from the Union. 

Charleston has several times been attacked by naval forces 
and has suffered from many storms. Hurricane and epidemic 
together devastated the town both in 1699 and in 1854 ; the 
older and more thickly settled part of the town was burnt in 
1740, and a hurricane did great damage in 1752. In 1706, 
during tiie War of the Spanish Succession, a c^^mbined fleet of 
I Spanish and French under Captain Le Feboure was repulsed 
by the forces of Governor Nathaniel Johnson (d. 1713) and 
Colonel Williiun Rhett (1666-1721). During the War of Inde- 
pendence Charleston withstood the attack of Sir Peter Parker 
and Sir Henry Clinton in 1776, and that of General Augustus 
Prevost in 3779, but shortly afterwards became the objective 
of a more formidable attack by Sir Henry Clinton, the 
commandcr-in-chief of the British forces in America. In the 
later years of the eontest the British turned their attention to 
the reduction of the colonies in the south, and Hie prominent 
point iuid best liase of operations in that section was the city 
of Charleston, which was occupied in the latter part of 1779 
by an American force under General Benjamin Lincoln. In 
Dcceml^r of that year Sir Henry Clinton embarked from New 
York with 8000 British troops .and proceeded to invest C'harleston 
by land. He entrenched himself west of the city Ixjtween the 
Coopier and Ashley rivers, which bound it north and south, and 
thus hemmed Lincoln in a c.uL~df-sac. The latter made the mis- 
take of attempting to defend the city with an inferi^i’ force, 
Deliiys had occurred in the British ojxTalions and Clinton was 
not prepared to summon the Americans to surrender until the 
10th of April 1780. J.incoln refused, and Clinton advanced his 
trenches to the third parallel, rendering his enemy’s works 
untenable. On the 12th of May JJncoIn capitulated. About 
2000 American Continentals were made prisoners, and an equal 
number of militia and armed citizens. 'I’his success w’as regarded 
by tlic British iis an offset against the loss of Burgoyne’s army 
in 1777, and Charleston at once Ixicame the base of active 
operations in the Carolinas, whidi Clinton left Cornwallis to 
conduct. Thenceforward Charleston was under military rule 
until evacuated by the British on the 14th of December 1782. 

The bombardment and capture of j'brt Sumter (garrisoned 
by Federal troops) by the South Carolinians, on the 12th and 
13th of April 1861, marked the actual beginning of the American 
Civil War. From 1862 onwards Charleston was more or less 
under siege by the Federal naval and military forces until 1S65. 
The Confederates repulsed a naval attack made by the Fcderals 
under Admiral S. F. du Pont in April 1863, and a land attack 
under General Q. A. Gillmore in June of the some year. They 
were compelled to evacuate the city on the 17 th of February 
1865, after having burned a considerable amount of cotton and 
other supplies to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. After the Civil War the wealth and the population 
steadily increased, in spite of the destruction wrought by the 
earthquake of 3;ist August 1886 (see Earthquake). In that 
catastrophe 27 persons were killed, many more were injured 
and died subsequently, 90 % of the buildings were injured, and 
property to the value of more than $5,000,000 was destroyed, 
'i’he South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition, held 
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here from the ist of December 1901 to the. ist of June 1902, 
called the attention of investors to the resources of the city and 
state, but was not successful financially, and Congress appro- 
priated $160,000 to make good the deficit. 

Much information concerning Charleston may be obtailned in A. S. 
Salley’s A Guide and Historical Sketch of Charleston (Charleston, t<) 03), 
and in Mrs St Julien Ravenel’s Charleston : The Place and the People 
(New York, jgoC). The be.st hhstory oi^ Charleston is William A. 
Courtenay’s Charleston, S.C. : The Centennial of Incorporation 
(Charleston, 1884). There is also a good sketch by Yales Snowden in 
L. T*. Powell’s Historic Towns of the Southern Stoics (New York, 1000). 
For the earthquake see the account by Carl McKinley in the Charleston 
Year-Book for t 886. See also South Cauolina- 

CHARLESTON, the capital of West Virginia, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Kanawha county, situated near the centre of the 
state, on the N. Imnk of the Kanawha river, at the mouth of 
the Elk river, about 200 m. E. of Cincinnati, Ohio, and about 
130 m. S.W. of Wheeling, Pop. (1S90) 6742 ; (1900) 11,099, 
of whom 1787 were negroes, and 353 were foreign-born ; (1906 
estimate) 13,715. It is‘ sensed by the ('hesapeake & Ohio, the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, the Coal & Coke, and tlie Kanawha & 
West Virginia (39 m. to Blakeley) railways, and by several river 
transportation lines on the Kanawha river (navigable tliroi^hout 
the year by means of movable locks) connecting with Ohio and 
Mississippi river ports. I'hc city is attractively built on high 
level land, above the river; in addition to a fine customshouse, 
court house and high school, it contains the West Virginia state 
rapitol, erected in 1880. 'I'he libraries include the state law 
library, with 14,000 volumes in iqo8, and the library of the 
state Department of Archives and History, with about 11,000 
volumes. Charleston is in the midst of a region rich in bitu- 
minous coal, the shipment of which by river and rail constitutes 
one of its principal industries. Oil wells in the vicinity also 
furnish an important product for export, and there arc iron and 
salt mines near. An ample supply of natural gas is utilized by 
its manufacturing establishments ; and among its manufactures 
are axes, lumber, foundry and machine shop products, furniture, 
boilers, woollen goods, glass and cl u mical fire-engines. The value 
of the city’s factory products increased from $1,261,815 in iqoo 
to $2,728,074 in 1905, or 116-2 %, a greater rate of increase 
than that of any other city (with 8000 or more inhabitants) 
in the state during this period. The first permanent white 
settlcnffent at Charleston was made soon after the close of the 
War of Independence ; it was one of the places through which 
the streams of immigrants entered the Ohio Valley, and it 
became of considerable importance as a centre of transfer and 
shipment, but it was not until the development of the coal- 
mining region tlmt it became industrially important. Charleston 
was incorporated in 1794, and was chartered as a city in 1870. 
Since the latter year it has been the seat of government of West 
Virginia, with the exception of the decade 1875-1885, when 
Wheeling was the capital. 

CHARLESTOWN, formerly a separate city of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., but since 1874 a part of the city 
of Boston, with which it had long before been in many respects 
practically one. It is situated on a small peninsula on Boston 
harbour, between tlie mouths of the Mystic and Charles rivers ; 
the first bridge across the Charles, built in 1786, connected 
Charlestown and Boston. A United States navy yard (1800), 
occupying about 87 acres, and the Massachusetts slate prison 
(1805) are here ; the old burying-ground contains the grave of 
John Harvard and that of Thomas Beecher, the first .Aunerican 
member of the famous Beecher family ; and there is a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument (1872), designed by Martin MiJmore. 
Charlestown was founded in 1628 or 1629, b^ng the oldest part 
of Boston, and soon rose into importance ; it was organized 
as a township in 1630, and was cliartered as a city in 1847. 
Within its limits was fought, on the 17th of June 1775, the battle 
of Bunker Hill (^.».), when Charlestown was almost completely 
destroyed by the British. The Bunker Hill Monument com- 
memorates the battle ; and the navy yard at Moulton’s Point 
was the landing-place of the attacking British troops. Little 
was done toward the rebuilding of Charlestown until 1783. 
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The original territory of the towiiship was very large, and from 
parts of it wen* formed Wobiim (1*642), Malden (1649), Stoneham 
(1725), and Somerville (1842); other part^ were annexed to 
Cambridge, to Medford and to Arlington. S. F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was born here ; and Charles- 
town was the birthplace and home of Nathaniel Gorham (1738- 
1796), a member of the Continental Congress in 1782-1783 and 
1785-1787, and its president in 1786; and was the home of 
Loammi Baldwin (1780-1838), a well-known civil engineer; of 
Samuel Dexter (1761-1816), an eminent lawyer, secretary of 
war and for a short time secretary of the treasury in the cabinet 
of President John Adams; and of Oliver Holden (1765-1831), a 
composer of hymn-tune>s, including “ Coronation.” 

See R, Frothingham, History of Charlestown (Boston, 1845), 
covering 162Q-1775 ; J. E. llunnewell, A Century of Town Life . . . 
n 7 S (Boston, 1888) ; and Timothy ' 1 . Sawyer, Old Charlestown 

CHARLET, NICOLAS TOUSSAINT (1792-1845), French de- 
signer and painter, more especially of military subjects, was 
born in Baris on the 20th of December 1792. He was the son of a 
dragoon in the Republican army, whose death in the ranks left 
the widow and orphan in very poor circumstances. Madame 
Cliarlet, however, a woman of determined spirit and an extreme 
Napoleonist, managed to give her boy a moderate education at 
the Lycee Napoleon, and was repaid by his lifelong affection. 
His first employment was in a Parisian mairie, where he had to 
register recruits : he served in the National Guard in 1814, 
fought bravely at the Barri^c dc Clichy, and, being thus un- 
acceptable to the Bourbon party, was dismissed from the mairie 
in 1816. Jlc then, liaving from a very early ^c had a propensity 
for drawing, entered the atelier of the distinguished painter 
Baron Gros, and soon began issuing the first of those litliographed 
designs which eventually brought fxim renown. His “ Grenadier 
de Waterloo,” 1817, with the motto “ La Garde meurt et ne se 
rend pi^ ” (a famous phrase frequently attributed to Cambronne, 
but which he never uttered, and which cannot, perhaps, be traced 
farther than to this lithograph by Chariot), w’as particularly 
popular. Jt was only towards 1822, however, tliat he began to 
be successful in a professional sense. Lithographs (about 2000 
altogether), water-colours, sepia-drawings, numerous oD sketches, 
and a few etchings followed one anotlicr rapidly ; there were 
also three exiiibitcd oil pictures, the first of which was especially 
admired — “Episode in the Campaign of Russia” (1836), the 

Passage of the Rhine by Moreau ” (1837), “ Wounded ^Idiers 
Halting in a Ravine ” (1843). Besides the military subjects in 
which he peculiarly delighted, and which found an energetic 
response in the popular heart, and kept alive a feeling of regret 
for the recent pa.st of the French nation and discontent with 
the present, — a feeling which increased upon tlie artist himself 
towards the close of his career, — Charlct designed many subjects 
of town life and peasant life, the ways of children, &c., with much 
wit and whim in the descriptive mottoes. One of the most 
famous sets is the “Vie civile, politique, et militaire du Caporal 
Valentin,” 50 lithographs, dating from 1838 to 1842. In 1838 
his health began to fail owing to an affection of the chest. He 
died in Paris on the 30th of October 1845. Charlet was an un- 
commonly tall man, with an expressive face, bantering and good 
natured ; his character corresponded, full of boyish fun and 
high spirits, with manly independence, and a vein of rel^ious 
feeling, and he was a hearty favourite among his intimates, one 
of whom was the painter G^ricault. Charlet married in 1824, and 
two sons survived him. 

A life of Cliarlet wus published in 1856 by a military friend, de la 
Combe. (W. M. R.) 

CHARLEVILLE, a town of north-eastern France, in the 
department of Ardennes, 151 m. N.E. of Paris on the Eastern 
railway. Pop. (1906) 19,693. Charleville is situated within 
a bend of tl^ Meuse on its left bank, opposite Mdzi^es, with 
which it is united by a suspension bridge. The txiwn was founded 
in 1606 by Charles HI. (Gonzaga), duke of Nevers, afterwords 
duke of Mantua, and is laid out on a unifonn plan. Its central 
and most interesting porUon is the Place Ducale^ a large square 
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surrounded by old houses witfi high-pitched roofs, the porches 
being arranged so os to form » continuous arcade ; in the centre 
there is a fountaiif surmounted by a statue of the duke Charles. 
A handsome church in the Romanesque style and the other public 
buildings date from the i9lh century. An old mill, standing on 
the bank of the river, dates from the early years of the 
town’s existence. On the right bank of the Meuse is Mont 
Olympe, with the ruins of a fortress dismantled under Louis XIV. 
Charleville, which shares with M6zieres the administrative 
institutions of the department of Ardennes, has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators and lyc^.es and training colleges for both sexes. 
Its chief industries are metal-founding and the manufacture of 
nails, anvils, tools and other iron goods, and brush-making ; 
leather-working and sugar-refining, and the making of bricks and 
clay pipes are also carried on. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER DE (1682-1761), 
French Jesuit traveller and historian, was born at St Quentin on 
the 29th of October 1682. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Society of Jesus ; and at the age of twenty-three was sent to 
Canada, where he remained for four years as professor at Quebec. 
He then returned and became professor of belles-lettres at home, 
and travelled on the errands of his society in various countries. 
In 1720-1722, under orders from the regent, he visited America 
for the second time, and went along the Great Lakes and down 
the Mississippi, In later years (1733-1755) he was one of the 
directors of the Journal de Trhmix. He died at La Fldchc on 
the ist of February 1761. His works, enumerated in the Hihlio- 
graphie den Pnes de la Compagme de Jesus (by Carlos Sommer- 
vogel), fall into two groups. The first contains his Hisioire de 
Vitahlissementy du progres et de la deeadenre du Christianisme 
dans V empire du Japan (Rouen, 1715 ; English trans. History 
of the Church of Japan, 1715), and his Histoire et description 
gSnerale du Japon (1736), a compilation chiefly from Kiimpfer. 
The .second group includes his historical work on America : 
Histoire de V Isle Kspagnole ou de Saint Domingue (1730), based 
on manuscript memoirs of P. Jean-Bapti,ste le Pens and original 
sources ; Histoire de Paraguay (1756); Vie de la Mhe Marie 
de rincarnation, institutrice et premiere superieure des Urselines 
de la Nouvelle- France (1724) ; Histoire et description generate 
de la Nouvelle- France (1744 ; in Engli.sh 1769 ; tr. J. G. 
Shea, 1866-1872), a work of capital importance for Canadian 
history. 

CHARLEVOIX, a village and the county-seat of Charlevoix 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., 16 m. K.S.K. of l^etoskey, on Lake 
Michigan and Pine Lake, which are connected by Pine river and 
Round Lake. Pop. (1890) 1496 ; (1900) 2079 ; (1904, state 
census) 2395. It is on the main line of the Pere Marquette 
railway, and during the summer season is served by lake steamers. 
The village is best known as a summer resort ; it is built on bluffs 
and on a series of terraces rising from Round and Pine lakes and 
affording extensive views ; and there are a number of attractive 
summer residences. Charlevoix is an important hardwood 
lumber port, and the principal industries are the manufacture 
of lumber and of cement ; fishing (especially for lake trout and 
white fish) ; the raising of sugar beets : and the manufacture 
of rustic and fancy wood-work, ('harlevoix was settled about 
1866, and was incorporated as a village in 1879. 

CHARLOTTE, a city and the county-seat of Mecklenburg 
county, North Carolina, U.S.A., situated on Sugar Creek, in 
the south-west part of the state, about 175 m. south-west of 
Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 11,557; (1900) 18,091, of whom 7151 
were negroes; (estimated igo6) 22,009. It is .served by the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railways. Among the 
public buildings are a fine city hall, court-house, Federal and 
Young Men’s Christian Association building, and a Carnegie 
library ; several ho,spitals : St Peter’s (Episcopal) for whites, 
Good Samaritan (Episcopal) for negroes, Mercy General (Roman 
Catholic) and a Presbyterian. The city is the seat of Elizabeth 
College and Conservatory of Music (1897), a non-sectarian 
institution for women, of the Presbyterian College for women, 
and of niddle University (Presbyterian) for negroes, established 


in 1867. There is a United States assay office, established lis a 
branch mint in 1837, during the day’s of North Carolina’s great 
importance as a gold producing state, and closed from 1861 to 
1869. The city has large cotton, clothing, and knitting mill^ 
and manufactories of cotton-seed oil, tools, machinery, fertilizei^ 
and furniture. The total value of its factory products was 
$4,849,630 in 1905. There are large electric power plants in 
and near the city. Printing and publishing are of some im- 
portance: Charlotte is the publication headquarters of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ; and several textile 
trade journals and two medical periodicals are published here. 
The water-works are owned by the municipality. Charlotte 
was settled about 1750 and was incorporated in 1768. Here 
in May 1775 was adopted the “ Mecklenburg Det'kiration of 
Independence ” (see North Carolina), and in honour of its 
signers there is a monument in front of the court-house. Charlotte 
was occupied in September 1780 by Cornwallis, who left it after 
learning of the battle of King’s Mountain, and subsequently 
it became the principal base and rendezvous of General Greene. 

CHARLOTTENBURG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Prussia, on the Spree, lying immediately west of Berlin, 
of which it forms practically the entire western suburb. The 
earlier name of the town was Lietzenburg. Pop. (1890) 76,859 ; 
(1900) 189,290 ; (1905) 237,231. It is governed by a council 
of 94 members. The central part of the town is connected with 
Berlin by a magnificent avenue, the Charlottenburger Chaussce, 
which runs from the Brandenburger T(^r through the whole 
length of the 'Fiergarten. Although retaining its own municipal 
governnient,('harlottenburg, together with the adjacent suburban 
town.s of Schoneherg and Rixdorf, was included in 1900 in the 
police district of the capital. The Schlo.ss, built in 1696 for 
the eiectress Sophie Charlotte, queen of the elector Frederick, 
afterwards King Frederick 1 ., after whom the town was named, 
contains a collection of antiquities and paintings. In the 
grounds stands a granite mausoleum, the work of Karl hVicdrich 
Schinkel, with beautiful white marble recumbent statues of 
Frederick William III. and his queen Louise by Christian 
Uaniel Rauch, and also those of the empiTor William 1 . and 
the empress Augusta by Erdmann Enckc. It was in the Schloss 
that the emperor Frederick III. took over the reins of govern- 
ment in 1888, and here he resided for nearly the whole of his 
three months’ reign. The town contains an equestriai/' statue 
of Frederick. Of public buildings, the famous technical academy 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm memorial church are referred to in the 
article Berlin. In Charlottenburg is the Phvsikalisch-tcrhnische 
Reichsanstalt, a state institution for the carrying out of scientific 
experiments and measurements, and for testing instruments ‘of 
precision, materials, &c. It was established in 1886 with money 
provided by Ernst Werner Siemens. In addition to the famous 
royal porcelain manufactory, Charlottenburg has many flourish- 
ing industries, notably iron-works grouped along the banks of 
the Spree. Its main thoroughfares are laid out on a spacious 
plan, while there are many quiet streets containing pretty villas. 

Sec F. Schultz, Chromk von Charlottenburg (Charlottenburg, 1888), 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Albemarle 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., picturesquely situated on the Rivanna 
river, 96 m. (by rail) N.W. of Richmond in the beautiful Piedmont 
region. Pop. (1890) 5591 ; (1900) 6449, of whom 2613 were 
negroes. The city is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Southern railways, and is best known as the seat of the University 
of Virginia {q.v.\ which was founded by Thomas ] efferson. Here 
are also the Rawlings Institute for girls, founded as the Albemarle 
Female Institute in 1857, and a University .school. Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home, i.s still standing about 2 m. south-east of the 
city on a fine hill, called Little Mountain until Jefferson Italian- 
ised the name. The south pavilion of the present hou.se is the 
original brick building, one and a half storeys high, first occupied 
by Jefferson in 1770. He was buried near the house, which was 
sold by his daughter some years after his death. George Rogers 
Clark was bom near Monticello. Charlottesville is a trade 
centre for the surrounding country ; among its manufactures 
are woollen goods, overalls, agricultural implements and 
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cigarl and tobacco. The city owns its water-supply system of the crypt ; sometimes, as at ( 3 ld St Paul’s and Worcester 
and owns and operates its gas plant ; an electric plant, privately (both now destroyed), it was a separate building in the church- 
owned, lights the streets and many houses. The site of the city yard ; sometimes chantry chapels were attached to these build- 
was a part of the Castle Hill estate of Thomas Walker (1715- ings. Viollet-le-l>uc has given two very curious examples of 
Tf^4), an intimate friend of George Washington. The act such ossuaires (as the French call them) — one from Fleurance 
establishing the town of Charlottesville was passed by the (Gers), the other from Faouet (Finist^re). 

AssemblyofVirginiain November 1 762, when the nameCharlottes- CHARNOCK, JOB (d. 1693), English founder of Calcutta, 

ville (in honour of Queen Charlotte, wife of George III.) first went out to India in 1655 or 1656, apparently not in the East 
appeared. In 1779-1780 about 4000 of Burgoync’s troops, India Company’s .service, but soon joined it. He was stationed 
surrendered under the “ Convention ” of Saratoga, were at Cossimbazar, and subsequently at Patna. In 1685 he became 
quartered here; in October 1780 part of them were sent to chief agent at Hugli. Being besieged there by the Mogul viceroy 
I.ancaster, Pa., and later the rest were sent north. In June of Bengal, he put the company’s goods and servants on board 
1 781 Tarleton raided Charlottesville and the vicinity, nearly his light vessels and dropped down the river 27 m. to the vill^e 
captured Thomas Jefferson, and destroyed the public records of Sutanati, a place well chosen for the purpose of defence, which 
and some arms and ammunition. In 1888 Charlotte.sville was occupied the site of what is now Calcutta. It was only, however, 
chartered as a city administratively independent of the county, at the third attempt that Chamock finally settled down at this 
CHARLOTTETOWN, a city of Canada, the capital of Prince spot, and the selection of the future capital of India was entirely 
Edward Island, situated in Queen’s county, on Hillsborough due to his stubborn resolution. He was a silent morose man, not 
river. Pop. (1901) 12,080. It has a good harbour, and the popular among his contemporaries, but “ always a faithfull Man 
river is navigable by large vessels for several miles. The export to the Company.” He is said to have married a Hindu widow, 
trade of the island centres here, and the city has regular communi- CHARNOCK (or Chernock), ROBERT (c. 1663-1696), English 
cation by steamer with the chief American and Canadian ports, conspirator, belonged to a Warwickshire family, and was edu- 
Besides "the government buildings and the court-house, it cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, becoming a fellow of his 
contains numerous churches, the Prince of Wales College, college and a Roman Catholic priest. When in 1687 the dispute 
supported by the province, the Roman Catholic college of St arose between James 11 . and the fellows of Magdalen over the 
Dunstan’s and a normal school ; among its manufactures are election of a president ('harnock favoured the first royal nominee, 
woollen goods, lumber, canned goods, and foundry products. Anthony Farmer, and also the succeeding one, Samuel Parker, 
The head office and workshops of the Prince Edward Island bishop of Oxford. Almost alone among the fellows he was not 
railway are situated here. The town was founded in 1750 by the driven out in November 1687, and he became dean and then 
French under the name of Port la Joie, but under British rule vice-president of the college under the new regime, but was 
changed its name in honour of the queen of George III, expelled in October 1688. Residing at the court of the Stuarts 

CHARM (through the Fr. from the l.at. carmen, a song), an in France, or conspiring in England, Chamock and Sir George 
iiK-antation, verses sung with supposed magical results, hence Barclay appear to have arranged the details of the unsuccessful 
anything possessing powers of bringing good luck or averting attempt to kill William III, near 'lumham Green in Februar}’’ 
evil, particularly articles worn with that purpose, such as an 1696. Barclav escaped, but Chamock was arrested, was tried 
amulet. It is thus used of small trinkets attached to bracelets and found guilty, and was hanged on the i8th of March 1696. 
or chains. The word is also used, figuratively, of fascinating CHARNOCKITE, a series of foliated ^neous rocks of wide 
qu.alitics of feature, voice or character. di.stribution and great importance in India, Ceylon, Madagascar 

CH ARNAY, (CLAUDE JOSEPH) DESIRE (1828- ), French and Afric.a. The name was given by Dr T. H. Holland from the 

traveller and archaeologist, was bom in Fleurie (Rhone), on the fact that the tombstone of Job Chamock, the founder of Calcutta, 
2ud of May 1828. lie studied at the T.ycee Charlemagne, in is made of a block of this rock. The chamockite series includes 
1850 bec%me a teacher in New Orleans, Louisiana, and there rocks of many different types, some being acid and rich in quartz 
became acquainted with John Lloyd Stephens’s books of travel and microclinc,other5 basic and full of pyroxene and olivine, while 
in Yucatan. He travelled in Mexico, under a commission from there are also intermediate varieties corresponding minera- 
the French mini.stry of education, in 1S57-J 861 ; in Madagascar logically to norites, quartz-norites and diorites. A special 
in 1863 ; in South America, particularly Chile and Argentina, in feature, recurring in many members of the group, is the presence 
1875^; and in Java and Australia in 187S. In 1880-1883 he of .strongly pleochroic, reddish or green hypersthene. Many of 
again visited the ruined cities of Mexico. Pierre Lorillard of the minerals of these rocks are ” schillerized,” as they contain 
New York contributed to defray the expense of this expedition, minute platy or rod -shaped enclosures, disposed parallel to 
and Charnay niuned a great ruined city near the Guatemalan certain crystallographic planes or axes. The reflection of light 
boundary line Ville Lorillard in his honour. Charnay went to from the surfaces of these enclosures gives the minerals often 
Yucatan in 1886. The more important of his publications are a peculiar appearance, e.g. the quartz is blue and opalescent, the 
Ijc Mexique, souvenirs et impressions de voyage (1863), being his felspar has a milky shimmer like moonshine, the hypersthene has 
personal report on the expedition of 2857-61, of which the a bronzy mctalloidal gleam. Very often the different ro^ types 
t)fficial report is to be found in Viollct-le-Duc’s CiiSs et mines occur in close association as one set forms bands alternating with 
americaines : Mitla , Palenqiii, Izamal, Chicken - Itza, Uxmal another set, or veins traversing it, and where one facies appears the 
(1863) vol. 19 of kecueil des voyages et des documents ; Les others also usually are found. The term chamockite conse- 
Anciennes Villes du Nowueau Monde (1885 ; English translation, quently is not the name of a rock, but of an assemblage of rock 
The Ancient Cities of the New World, 1887, by Mmes Gonino types, connected in their origin because arising by differentiation 
and Conant) ‘ a romance, Une Princesse tndienne avant la of the same parent magma. The banded structure which these 
conqueie (1888) * A trovers les forets vierges (1890) ; and Manu- rocks commonly present in the field is only in a small measure due 
sertt Ramirez: ' Histoire de Vorigine des Indiens qui hahitent la to crushing, but is to a large extent original, and has been produced 
NouveUe Espagne selon leurs traditions (1903). He translated by fluxion in a viscous ciystallizing intrusive magma, together 
Cortez’s letters into French, under the title Lettres de Fernand with differentiation or segregation of the mass into bands of differ- 
Cories d Charles-quint sur la decouvertc et la conqueie du Mexique ent chemical and mineralogical composition. There have also 
(t8q6) He elaborated a theory of Toltec migrations and con- been, of course, earth movements acting on the solid rock at a 
sidered the prehistoric Mexican to be of Asiatic origin, because later time and injection of dikes both parallel to and across the 
of observed similarities to Japanese architecture, Chinese decora- primary foliation. In fact, the history of the structures of the 
tion Malaysian language and Cambodian dress, &c. chamockite series is the history of the most primitive gneisses 

CRARNEL HOUSE (Med. Lat. camarium), a place for deposit- in all parts of the world, for which we cannot pretend to have 
\nz the bones which might be thrown up in digging graves, as yet any thoroughly satisfactory explanations to offer. A 
Sometimes as at Gloucester, Hythe and Ripon, it was a portion striking fact is the very wide distribution of rocks of this group 
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in the southern hemisphere ; but they also, or rocks very similar 
to them, occur in Norway, France, Germany, Scotland and 
North America, though in these countries they have L>een mostly 
dcscril^ed as pyroxene gra^^l^tes, pyroxene gneisses, anorthosites, 
&c. They are usually regarded iis being of Archcan age (pre- 
(ambrian), and in most cases this can be definitely proved, 
though not in all. It is astonishing to find that in spite of their 
great age their minerals are often in excellent preservation. Jn 
India they form the Nilgiri Hills, the Shevaroys and part of the 
Western Ghats, extending southward to Cape (bmorin and re- 
appearing in Ceylon. Although they are certainly for the most 
part igneous gneisses (or orthogneisses), rocks occur along with 
them, such as marbles, saipolite limestones and corundum rocks, 
which were probablv of sedimentary origin. (J. S. F.) 

CHARNWOOD FOREST, an upland tntet in the N.-W. of 
Leicestershire, England. It is undulating, rocky, picturesque, 
and in great part barren, though there are some extensive tracts 
of w'oodland ; its elevation is generally 600 ft. and upwards, the 
area exceeding this height being about 6100 acres. The loftiest 
point, Bardon Hill, is 912 ft. On its western flank lies a coalfield, 
with Coalville and other mining towns, and granite and hone- 
stones are worked. 

CHAROLLES, a town of east-ccntral Ftance, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Saone-ct-Loirc, situated 
at the confluence of the Semence and the Arconce, 39 m. W.N.W. 
of Macon on the Paris-Lyon railway. J*op. (1906) 3228. It has 
a sub-prefccture, tribunals of primary instance and commerce, 
and a communal college. There are stone qmuries in the vicinity ; 
the town manufactures pottery, and is the centre for trade in the 
famous breed of Charoluis cattle and in agricultural products. 
The ruims of the castle of the counts of Charolais occupy the 
summit of a hill in the immediate vicinity of the town. Charolles 
was the capital of Charolais, an old division of France, which 
from the early 14th century’' gave the title of count to its possessors. 
In 1327 the coimtship passed by marriage to the house of 
Armagnac, and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After 
the death of Charles the Bold, who in his youth had borne the 
title of count of Charolais, it was seized by Louis XJ. of France, 
but in 1493 it was ceded by Charles VIIL to Maximilian of 
Austria, the representiitive of the Burgundian family. Ulti- 
mately passing to the Spanish kings, it became for a considerable 
period an object of dispute between Fnince and Spain, until at 
length in 1684 it was assigned to the great Condc, a creditor of 
the king of Spain, 1 1 was united to the F rendi crown in 1 7 7 1. 

CHARON, in Greek mythology, the son of Erebus and Nyx 
(Night). It was his duty to ferry over the Styx (or Acheron) 
those souls of the deceased who had duly received the rites of 
burial, in payment for which service he received an obol, which 
was placed in the mouth of the corpse. It was only exceptionally 
that he carried living passengers (Acncid, vi. 295 ff.). As 
ferryman of the dead he is not mentioned in Homer or Hesiod, 
and in this character is probably of lOgyptian origin. He is 
represented as a morose and grisly old man in a black sailor’s 
cape. By the Etruscans he was also supposed to be a kind of 
executioner of the powers of the nether world, who, armed with 
an enormous hammer, was associated with Mars in the slaughter 
of battle. Finally he came to be regarded as the imi^e of death 
and the world below. As such he survives in the Charos or 
Charontas of the modern Greeks — a black bird which darts down 
upon its prey, or a winged horseman who fastens his victims to 
the saddle and bears them away to the realms of tlie dead. 

See J. A. Ambrosch, De Chanmte htrusco (1837). a learned and 
exhaustive inonugraph ; Schmidt, Volksl^ben dev Neugriethan 
(1871), i. 222-251 ; O. Waser. Charm, Chc^un, thamx, mytiwhgisch- 
archdologi$r,he Monographic {1898); S. Rocco,*“Suir origine del 
Mito di Caronte,” in Rivista di storia antira, n, (1807), who considers 
Charon to be an old name for the sun-god embarking during 

the night for tin; East. , 

CHARONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver of Catana in Sicily. 
His date is uncertain. Some make him a pupil of Pythagoras 
(c. 580-504 B.c.) ; but all that can be said is that he was earlier 
than Anaxilaus of Rhegium (494-476), since his laws were in 
use amongst the Rhegians until they were abolished by that 


I tyrant. His laws, originally written in verse, were adopted by 
the other Lhalridic colonies in Sicily and Italy. According to 
Aristotle there was nothing special about these laws, except 
that Qiarondas introduced actions for pierjury ; but he speaks 
highly of , the precision with which tliey were drawn up {Politics ^ 
ii. 12). I’he sloiy that Charondas killed himself because he 
entered the puldic assembly wearing a sword, which was a 
violation of his own law, is also told of Diodes and 2 ^ 1 eucus 
(Diod. Sic. xii, 11-19). The fragments of laws attributed to him 
by Stobaeus and Diodorus are of late (nco-l^ythagorean) origin. 

Sec Bentley, On Phalaris, which (according to 13 . Niese s.v, in 
Pauly, Rcalencyclopudie) contains what is even now the host account 
of Charondas; A. Holm, Ceschichte Sidlirns, i. ; P. D. Gcrlach, 
Zaleukos, Charondas, and Pythagoras (1858) ; also art. GREna T.aw. 

CHARPENTIER, FRANCOIS (1620-1702), French archaeo- 
logist and man of letters, was bom in Paris on the i5lh of 
February 1620. Tie was intended for the bar, but was employed 
by Colbert, who had determined on the foundation of a French 
East India Company, to draw up an explanatory account of the 
project for Louis XIV. Charpentier regarded as absurd the use 
of Latin in monumental inscriptions, and to him was entrusted 
the task of supplying the paintings of Lebrun in the Versailles 
Gallery with appropriate legends. His verses were so indiflerent 
that they had to be replaced by others, the work of Racine and 
Boileau, both enemies of his. Charpentier in his KxccUetice dc la 
Innguc jrangaise (1683) had anticipated Perrault in the famous 
aaitlemical dispute concerning the relative merit of the ancients 
and moderns. He is credited with a share in the production of 
the magnificent series of medals that commemorate the prin- 
cipal events of the age of Louis XIV. Charpentier, who was 
long in receipt of a pension of 1200 livres from Colbert, w^as 
erudite and ingeniou.s, but he was always heavy and common- 
place. His other works include a Via de Socratc (1650), a trans- 
lation of the Cyropaedia of Xenophon (1658), and the Traite de 
la pci ft lure parlante (1684). 

CHARRiiRE, AGN&S ISABELLE £MILIE DE (1740-1805), 
Swiss author, was Dutch by birth, her maiden name being 
van Tuyll van Seeroskerken van Zuylen. She married in 1771 
her brother’s tutor, de Charri6rc, and settled with him at 
Colombicr, near Lausanne. She made her name by the publica- 
tion of her Leitres ncuchdteloises (Amsterdam, 1784), offering a 
simple and attractive picture of French manners. Ifhis witli, 
Calisle, ou leitres Scritrs de Lausanne (2 vols. Geneva, 1785 -1788), 
was analysed and highly praised by Saintc-Beuve in his Portraits 
de femmes and in vol, iii, of his Portraits litleraircs. She wrote 
a number of otlier novels, and some political tracts ; but is 
perhaps best remembered by her liaison with Benjamin Constant 
between 1787 and 1796. 

Her letltTs to ConsUml were printed in the Revue suisse (April 
1844), her Leitres- M hnoires by E. H. (ianllieiir in the same review 
in 1857, and all the available material is utilized in a monograph 
on her and her woik by P. Codel, Madame dc CharrUrc ct scs amis 
(2 vols., Geneva, iyo6). 

CHARRON, PIERRE (1541-1603), French philosopher, bom 
in Paris, was one of the twenty-five children of a bookseller. 
After studying law he practised at Paris as an advocate, but, 
having met with no great success, entered the church, and soon 
gained the higliest popularity as a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preacher in ordinary to Marguerite, 
wife of Henry IV. of Navarre. About 1588, he determined to 
fulfil a vow which he had once made to enter a cloister j but 
being rejected by the Carthusians and the Celestines, he held 
himself absolved, and continued to follow his old profession^ 
He delivered a course of sermons at Angers, and in the next year 
passed to Bordeaux, where he formed a famous friendship with 
Montaigne. At the death of Montaigne, in 1592, Charron was 
requested in his will to bear the Montaigne arms. 

in 1594 Charron published (at first anonymously, afterwards 
under the name of “ Benoit Vaillant, Advocate of the Holy 
Jfiiitlb” and also, in 1594, in his own name) Les Trois Veriies, in 
which by methodical and orthodox aigUBients, he sacks to prove 
that there is a God and a true religion, that the true religion is 
the Christian, and that the true church is the Roman Catholic^ 
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The ^ast book (which is three-fourths of the whole work) is 
chiefly an answer to the famous Protestant work entitled he 
Traiti de Vligltse by Du Plessis Mornay ; and in the second 
edition (1505) there is an elaborate reply to an attack made on 
the third Vertie by a }*rotestant writer. Lrs Trots Verites ran 
through several editions, and obtained for its author xhe favour 
of the bishop of Cahors, who appointed him grand vicar and 
theological canon. It also led to his beihg chosen deputy to the 
general assembly of the clergy, of which body he became chief 
secretary. It was followed in j6oo by Discours ckrestiensy a 
book of sermons, similar in tone, half of which treat of the 
Pmcharist. In 1601 Charron published at Bordeaux his third 
and most remarkable work — the famous De la sat^esse, a complete 
popular system of moral philosophy. Usually, and so far 
correctly, it Is coupled with the Essays of Montaigne, to which 
the author is under very extensive obligations. There is, however, 
distinct individuality in the book. It is specially interesting 
from the time when it ajjpeared, and the man by whom it was 
written. Conspicuous as a champion of orthodoxy against 
atheists, Jews and Protestants — without resigning this position, 
and still upliolding practical orthodoxy — Charron suddenly 
stood forth as the representative of the most complete intellectual 
scepticism. The De la sa^esse, which represented a considerable 
advance on the standpoint of the Trois Verites , brought upon its 
author the most violent attacks, the chief being by the Jesuit 
Francois Garasse (1585—1631), who descril>ed him as a “ brutal 
atheist.” It received, liowever, the warm support of Henry IV. 
and of the president Pierre Jeannin (1540 1623). A second 
edition was sf>on called for. In >(>03, notwithstanding much 
opposition, it l^gan to appear ; but only a few pages had Ixien 
printed when Charron died suddenly in the street of apoplexy. 
His death was regarded as a judgment for his impiety. 

Charron’s psychology is sensationabst. With sense all our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be resolved. 
'J'hc st)ul, located in the ventricles of the brain, Is affected by the 
temperament of the indb'idual ; the dry temperament produces 
acute intelligence ; the moist, memory j the hot, imagination. 
Dividing the intelligent soul into these three faculties, he shows — 
after tlie manner which P'rancis Bacon subsequently adopted — 
what branches of science correspond with etich. With regard 
to the nature of the soul he merely quotes opinions. The 
IxAii-f irWts immortality, he says, is the most universal of beliefs, 
but the most feebly supported by reason. As to man’s power 
of uttalnirig truth his sceptic ism is decided ; and he plainly 
declares that none of oiir faculties enable us to distinguish 
truth from error. In comparing man with the lower animals, 
Charron insists that there arc no breaks in nature. The latter 
have reason ; nay, they have virtue ; and, though inferior in 
soii\e respects, in others they are superior, 'J'he estimate formed 
of man is not, indeed, flattering. His most essential qualities 
are vanity, weakness, inconstancy, presumption. Upon this 
view of human nature and the human lot Charron foun^ his 
moral system. Equally sceptical with Montaigne, and decidedly 
more cynical, he is distinguished by u deeper and sterner tone. 
Man eomes into tlic world to endure ; let him endure then, and 
that in silence. Our compassion should be like that of 
God, who succours the suffering without sharing in their pain. 
Avoid vulgar errors j cherish univ’ersal symjjathy. Let no passion 
or attachment Ixjrome too powerful for restraint. Follow 
the customs and laws which surround you. Morality has no 
connexion with religion. Reason is the ultimate criterion. 

Special interest atUches to Clharron’s treatment of religion. 
He insists on the diversities in religions ; he dwells also on what 
would indicate a common origin. All grow from small beginnings 
and increase by a sort of popular contagion ; all teach that God 
is to be araeased by prayers, presents, vows, but espjecially, and 
roost irrationally, by human suffering. Each is said by its 
devotees to have been given by inspiration. In fact, however, 
a roan is a Chrifitian, Jew^ or Mahommedan, before he knows he 
is 8 mftP pne relig^ is built upon another. But while he 
openly dedarea religion to be .^'strange to common s^se,” 
the practical reault at which Charron arrives is that one is not 


to sit in judgment on his faith, buff to be “ simple and obedient,” 
and to allow himself to be led by public authority. This is one 
rule of wisdom with regard to religion ; anc^ another equally 
important is to avoid superstition, which he boldly defines as 
the belief that God i.s like a hard judge who, e^er to find fault, 
narrowly examines our slightest act, that He is revengeful and 
hard to appease, and that therefore He must be flattered and 
importuned, and won over by pain and sacrifice. True piety, 
which is the first of duties, is, on the other hand, the knowledge 
of God and of one's self, the latter knowledge being necessary 
to the former. It is the abasing of man, the exalting of God,-^ 
the belief that what He sends is all good, and that all the bad is 
from ourselves. It leads to spiritual worship ; for external 
ceremony is merely for our advantage, not for His glo^>^ Charron 
is thus the founder of modern secularism. His political views 
are neither original nor independent. He pours much hackneyed 
scorn on the common herd, declares the sovereign to be the 
source of law, and asserts tliat popular freedom is dangerous. 

A summary and defence of the Sagesse, writlen shortly before his 
death, appeared in 160O. In 1(504 his friend Mirhel de la Roche- 
maillct prefixed to an edition of the Sa^e^se a late, which depicts 
Charron as a most, anuable man of purest character. His coraidetc 
works, witli Ihfs life, were published in 1(53.5. An excellent 
abridgment of the Sa^esse is given in Tenntmann’s Philosophies 
vol. ix, ; an edition with notes by A. Duval appeared in 1820. 

See Liebscher, Charron u. sein Werk, Dc la sages&c (Leipzig, iByo) ; 
II. T. Buckle, JntruU. i<> Uistory of Civilisation in England, vol. ii. 19 ; 
Abb6 Lezat, De la predication sims Henri 1 E, c. vi. ; J. M. Robertson, 
Short Historv of Cree Thought (T.ondon, 1906), vol. ii. p. tq ; J. 
Owen, Skeptics of the P'rench Renaissance (1893) ; Lecky, Rationalism 
in Europe (1865). 

CHARRUA, a tribe of South American Indians, wild and 
warlike, formerly ranging over Uruguay and part of S. Brazil. 
They were dark and heavily built, fought on horses and u.sed 
tlie t>ola.s or weighted lasso. They were always at war wi^ 
the Spaniards, and Juan Diaz dc Solis was killed by them in 
1516. As a tribe they are now almost extinct, but the modern 
Gauchos of Uruguay have much Charrua blood in them* 

CHART (from Lat. car lay chartei, a map). A chart is a marine 
map intended sptjcially for the use of seamen (for history, see 
Map), though the word is also used loost4y for other varieties 
of graphical representation. The marine or nautical chart is 
constructed for the purpose of ascertaining the position of a 
ship with reference to tire land, of finding tlie direction in which 
she has to steer, the distance to sail or steam, and the hidden 
dangers to avoid. The surface of the sea on charts is studded 
with numerous small figures. Tliese are known as the soundings, 
indicating in fathoms or in feet (as shown upon the title of the 
chart), at low water of orcliimry spring tides, the least depth of 
water through which the ship may be sailing. Charts show the 
nature of the unseen bottom of the sea— with the irregularities 
in its character in the shape of hidden rocks or sand-banks, and 
give information of the greatest importance to the mariner^ 
No matter how well the land may be surveyed or finely delineated, 
unless the soundings are shown a chart is of little use. 

The British admiralty charts are compiled, drawn and issued 
by the hydrographic office. This department of the admiralty 
was established under Earl Spencer by on order in council in 
1795, consisting of the hydrographer, one assistant and a 
draughtsman. The first hydrograplier was Alexander Dalrymple, 
a gentleman in the East India Company’s civil service. From 
this small beginning arose the important department which is 
now the main source of the supply of hydrographical information 
to the whole of the maritime world. The charts prepared by the 
officers and draughtsmen of tlie hydrographic office, and pub- 
lished by order of the lords commissioners of the admiralty, are 
compiled chiefly from the labours of British naval officers em- 
ployed in the surveying service ; and also from valuable con- 
tributions received from time to time from officers of the royal 
navy and mercantile marine. In addition to the work of British 
sailors, the labours of other nations liave been collected and 
utilized. Chaits of the coasts of Europe have naturally been 
taken from the surveys made by the various nations, and in 
charts of other quarters of the world considerable assist^ce has 
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been received from the labours of French, Spanish, Dutch and 
American surveyors. Irnpoitf.ant work is done by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of* the American navy, and the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The admiralty charts are published with 
the view of meeting the wants of the sailor in all parts of the 
world. They may be classed under five heads, viz. ocean, general, 
and coast charts, harbour plans and physical charts ; for 
instance, the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, apfiroaches to 
Plymouth, Plymouth Sound and wind and current charts. The 
harbour plans and coast sheets are constructed on the simple 
principles of plane trigonometry by tlie surveying officers. (See 
SuRVKYiNt; : Nautical.) That important feature, the depth of 
the sea, is obtained by the ordinary sounding line or wire ; all 
soundings are reduced to low water of ordinary spring tides. 
The times and heights of the tides, with the direction and velocity 
of the tidal streams, are also ascertained, 'rhese MS. charts 
are forwarded to the admiralty, and form the foundation of the 
hydrography of the world. The ocean and general charts arc 
compiled and drawn at the hydrographic office, and as originals, 
existing charts, latest surveys and maps, have to be consulted, 
their compilation requires considerable experience and is a pains- 
taking work, for the compiler has to decide what to omit, what 
to insert, and to arrange the necessary names in such a manner 
that while full information is given, the features of the coast are 
not interfered with. As a vcr\^ slight error in the position of a 
light or buoy, dot, cross or figure, might lead to grave disaster, 
every symbol on the admiralty chart has been delineated wdth 
great care and consideration, and no pains are spared in the 
effort to lay before the public the labours of the nautical surveyors 
and explorers not only of England, but of the maritime world ; 
reducing their various styles into a comprehensive system 
furnishing the intelligent seaman with an intelligible guide, 
which common industry will soon enable him to appreciate and 
take full advantage of. 

As certain abbreviations are used in the charts, attention is 
called to the “ signs and abbreviations adopted in the charts 
published by the admiralty.’’ Certain parts of the world are still 
unsurveyed, or not surveyed in sufficient detail for the require- 
ments that steamships now demand. Charts of these localities 
are therefore drawn in a light hair-line and unfinislied manner, so 
that the experienced seaman secs at a glance that less trust is to 
be reposed upon charts drawn in this manner. The charts given 
to the public are only correct up to the time of their actual 
publication. They have to be kept up to date. Recent publi- 
cations by foreign governments, newly reported dangers, changes 
in character or position of lights and buoys, are as soon as 
practicable inserted on the charts and due notice given of 
such insertions in the admiralty Notices to Mariners.” 

The charts arc supplemented by the Admiralty Pilots, or books 
of sailing directions, with tide tables, and lists ot lighthouses, light 
vessels, dtc., for the coasts to which a ship may be bound. The 
physical charts are the continuation of the work so ably begun by 
Maury of the ITnitcd Stales and FitzRoy of the British navy, 
and give the sailor a good general idea of the world’s ocean winds 
and currents at the different periods of the year ; the probable 
tracks and seasons of the tropical revolving or cyclonic storms; the 
coastal winds ; the extent or months of the rainy seasons ; localities 
and times where ice may be fallen in with ; and, lastly, tlie direction 
and force of the stream and drift currents of the oceans. (T. A. 11.) 

CHARTER (Lat. charta, carta^ from Or. xdpTrj^, originally for 
papyruSf material for writing, thence transferred to paper and 
from this material to the document, in O. Eng. boc^ book), a 
written instrument, contract or convention by which cessions 
of sales of property or of rights and privileges are confirmed and 
held, and which may be produced by the grantees in proof of 
lawful possession. The use of the word for any written docu- 
ment is obsolete in England, but is preserved in France, e.g. the 
ficole des Chartes at Paris. In feudal times charters of privileges 
were granted, not only by the crown, but by mesne lords both 
lay and ecclesiastical, as well to communities, such as boroughs, 
gilds and religious foundations, as to individuals. In modem 
usage grants W charter have become all but obsolete, though in 
England this form is still used in the incorporation by the crown 
of suchrtsocieties as the British Academy 


The grant of the Great Charter by King John in 12 (see 
Magna Carta), which guaranteed the preservation of English 
liberties, led to a special association of the word with consti- 
tutional privileges, and so in modern times it has been applied 
to constitutions granted by sovereigns to their subjects, 
contradistinction to those based on “ the will of the people.” 
Such was the Charter (Charte) granted by Louis XVTIJ. to 
France in 1814. In l^of'tugal the constitution granted by Dom 
Pedro in 1826 was called by the French party the “ Charter,” 
while that devised by the Cortes in 1821 was known as the 
“ Constitution.” Magna Carta also suggested to the English 
radicals in 1838 the name ” T^eople’s Charter,” which they gave 
to their published programme of reforms (sec Chartism). This 
a.ssociation of the idea of libtTty with l)ie word charter led to its 
figurative use in the sense of freedom or licence. This is, however, 
rare ; the most common use being in the phrase “ chartcrccl 
libertine” (Shakespeare, Henry V. Act i. Sc. i) from the deri- 
vative verb ” to charter,” i.e. to grant a charter. The common 
colloquialism “ to charter,” in the sense of to lake, or hire, is 
derived from the special use of “ to charter ” as to hire (a ship) 
by charter-party. 

CHARTERED COMPANIES. A chartered company is a 
trading corporation enjoying certain rights and privileges, and 
bound by certain obligations under a special charter granted to 
it by the sovereign authority of the state, such charter defining 
and limiting those rights, privileges and obligations, and the 
localities in which they are to be exercised. Siu h companies 
existed in early times, but have undergone changes and modi- 
fications in accordance with the developments which have taken 
place in the economic history of the states where they have 
existed. In Great Britain the first trading charters were granted, 
not to English companies, which were then non-existent, but 
to branches of the Hanseatic League {q>v.)y and it was not till 
1597 that England was finally relieved from the presence of a 
foreign chartered company. In that year Queen Elizabeth closed 
the stccl-yard where 'J cutons had been established for 700 years. 

The origin of all English trading companies is to be sought 
in the Merchants of the Staple. They lingered on into the 18th 
century, but only as a name, for their business was solely to 
export English products which, as English manufactures grew, 
were wanted at home. Of all early English chartered companies, 
the ” Merchant Adventurers ” conducted its operations the most 
widely. Itself a development of very early trading gilds, at the 
height of its prosperity it employed as many as 50,000 persons in 
the Netherlands, and the enormous influence it was able to 
exercise undoubtedly saved Antwerp from the institution of the 
Inquisition within its walls in the time of Charles V. In the reign 
of Elizabeth British trade with the Netherlands reiiched in one 
year 12,000,000 ducats, and in that of James I. the company’s 
yearly commerce with Germany and the Netherlands was as much 
as 3^1,000,000. Hamburg afterwards was its principal depot, and 
it became known as the “ Hamburg Company.” In the “ Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ ” enterprises is to be seen the germ of the 
trading companies which had so remarkable a development in the 
i6th and 17th centuries. These old regulated trade gilds passed 
gradually into joint-stock associations, which were capable of far 
greater extension, both as to the number of members and amount 
of stock, each member being only accountable for the amount of 
his own stock, and being able to transfer it at will to any other 
person. 

It was in the age of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts that 
the chartered company, in the modem sense of the term, had 
its rise. The discovery of the New World, and the opening out 
of fresh trading routes to the Indies, gave an extraordinary 
impulse to shipping, commerce and industrial enterprise through- 
out western Europe. The English, French and Dutch govern- 
ments were ready to assist trade by the granting of charters to 
trading associations. It is to the “ Russia Company,” which 
received its first charter in 1554, that Great Britain owed its 
first intercourse with an empire then almost unlpown. The 
first recorded instance of a purely chartered company annexing 
territory is to be found in the action of this company in setting 
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up a\:ross at Spitzbergcn in 1613 with King James’s arms upon it. 
Among other associations trading to the continent of Europe, 
receiving charters at this time, were the Turkey Company 
(Levant Co.) and the Eastland Company. Both the Russia 
aind Turkey Companies had an important effect upon British 
relations with those empires. They maintained British influence 
in those countries, and even paid the expenses of the embassies 
which were sent out by the English goiK?mment to their courts. 
The Russia Company carried on a large trade with Persia through 
Russian territory ; but from various causes their business 
gradually declined, though the Turkey Company existed in 
name until 1H25. 

The chartered companies which were formed during this period 
for trade with the Indies and the New World have had a more 
wide-reaching influence in history. The extraordinary career 
of the East India Company is dealt with elsewhere. 

Charters were given to companies trading to Guinea, Morocco, 
Guiana and the Canaries, but none of these enjoyed a very long 
or prosperous existence, principally owing to the difficulties 
c aused by foreign competition. It is when we turn to North 
America that the importtiiice of the chartered company, as a 
colonizing rather than a trading agency, is seen in its full develop- 
ment. The “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” which still exists as a 
commercial concern, is dealt with under its own heading, but 
most of the thirteen British North American colonies were in 
their inception chartered companies very much in the modern 
acceptation of the term. The history of these companies will 
be found under the heading of the different colonies of which 
Uicy were the origin. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
that two classes of charters are to l)e found in force among the 
early American colonies : (1) Those granted to trading associa- 
tions, which were often useful when the colony was first founded, 
but which formed a serious ob.staclc to its progress when the 
country had become settled and was looking forward to com- 
mercial expansion ; the existence of these charters then often 
led to serious conflicts between the grantees of the charter and 
the colonies ; ultimately elective assemblies everywhere super- 
seded control by trading companies. (2) The second class of 
charters were those granted to the settlers themselves, to protect 
them against the oppressions of the crown and the provincial 
governors. These were highly prized by the colonists. 

In France and Holland, no less than in England, the institution 
of chartered companies became a settled principle of tlie govern- 
ments of those countries during the whole of the period in 
question. In France from 1599 to 1789, more than 70 of such 
companies came into existenc'e, but after 1770, when the great 
Compagnie des Indes orimtales went into liquidation, they were 
ahnost abandoned, and finally perished in the general sweeping 
away of privileges which followed on the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

If we inquire into the economic ideas which induced the 
granting of charters to these earlier companies and animated 
their promoters, we shall find that they were entirely consistent 
with the general principles of government at the time and what 
were then held to be sound commercial views. Under the old 
regime everything was a matter of monopoly and privilege, and 
to this state of things the constitution of the old companies 
corresponded, the sovereign rights accorded to them being also 
quite in accordance with the views of the time. It would have 
been thought impossible then that private individuals could 
have found the funds or maintained the magnitude of such 
enterprises. It was only this necessity which induced statesmen 
like Colbert to countenance them, and Montesquieu took the 
same view (Esprit des lots, t. xx. c. 10). John de Witt’s view 
was that such companies were not useful for colonization properly 
so called, because they want quick returns to pay their dividends. 
So, even in France and Holland, opinion was by no means 
settled as to their utility. In England historic protests were 
made against such monopolies, but the chartered companies 
were less exclusive in England than in either France or Holland, 
the governors of provinces almost always allowing strangers to 
trade on receiving some pecuniary inducement. French com- 


mercial companies were more pri\flleged, exclusive and artificial 
than those in Holland and England* Those of Holland may be 
said to have been national enterprises. P*rench companies 
rested more than did their rivals on false principles ; they were 
more fettered by the royal power, and had less initiative of their 
own, and therefore had less chance of surviving. As an example 
of the kind of rules which prevented the growth of the French 
companies, it may be pointed out that no Protestants were 
allowed to take part in them. State subventions, rather than 
commerce or colonization, were often their object ; but that has 
been a characteristic of French colonial enterprise at all times. 

Such companies, however, under the old commercial system 
could hardly have come into existence without exclusive privi- 
leges. Their existence might have been prolonged had the 
whole people in time been allowed the chance of participating 
in them. 

To sum up the causes of failure of the old chartered companies, 
they arc to be attributed to (1) bad administration ; (2) want 
of capital and credit ; (3) bad economic organization ; (4) 
distribution of dividends made prematurely or fictitiously. 
But tho.se survived the longest which extended the most widely 
their privileges to outsiders. According to contemporary pro- 
tests, they had a most injurious effect on the commerce of the 
countries where they had their rise. They were monopolies, 
and therefore, of course, obnoxious ; and it is undoubted that 
the colonics they founded only became prosperous when they 
had escaped from their yoke. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that they contri- 
buted in no small degree to the commercial progress of their 
j own states. They gave colonies to the mother country, and an 
impulse to the development of its fleet. In the case of England 
and Holland, the enterprise of the companies saved them from 
suffering from the monopolies of Spain and Portugal, and the wars 
of the English, and those of the Dutch in the Indies with Spain 
and Portugal, were paid for by the companies. I'hey furnished 
the mother country with luxuries which, by the i8th century, 
had become necessaries. They offered a career for the younger 
sons of good families, and sometimes greatly assisted large and 
useful enterprises. 

During the last twenty years of the 19th century there was a 
great revival of the .system of chartered companies in Great 
Britain. It is a feature of the general growth of interest in 
colonial expansion and commercial development which has 
made itself felt almost universally among European nations. 
Great Britain, however, alone has succeed in establishing 
such companies as have materially contributed to the growth 
of her empire. These companies succeed or fail for reasons 
different from those which affected the chartered companies 
of former days, though there are points in common. Apart 
from causes inherent in the particular case of each company, 
which necessitates their being examined separately, recent 
experience leads us to lay down certain general principles 
regarding them. The modern companies are not like those of 
the i6th and 17th centuries. They are not privileged in the 
sense that those companies were. They are not monopolists ; 
they have only a limited sovereignty, always being subject to 
the control of the home government. It is true that they have 
certain advantages given them, for without these advantages 
no capital would risk itself in the lands where they carry on their 
operations. They often have very heavy corresponding obliga- 
tions, as will be seen in the case of one (the East Africa) where 
the obligations were too onerous for the company to discharge, 
though they were inseparable from its position. I'he charters 
of modem companies differ in two points strongly from those of 
the old: they contain clauses prohibiting any monopoly of 
trade, and they generally confer some special .political rights 
directly under the control of the secretary of state. The political 
freedom of the old companies was much greater. In these 
charters state control has been made a distinguishing feature. 
It is to be exercised in almost all directions in which the companies 
may come into contact with matters politic^. Of course, it is 
inevitable in all disputes of the companies with foreign,powers, 
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and is extended over all decffees of the company regarding the 
administration of its territories, the taxation of natives, and 
mining regulations. In all cases of dispute between the com- 
panies and the natives the secretary of state is ex officio the 
judge, and to the secretary of state (in the case of the South 
Africa Company) the accounts of administration have to be 
submitted for his approbation. It Ls deserving of notice that the 
British character of the company is insisted upon in each case 
in the charter which calls it into life. The crown always retains 
complete control over the company by reserving to itself the 
power of revoking the charter in case of the neglect of its stipula- 
tions. Special clauses were inserted in the charters of the British 
East Africa and South Africa Companies enabling the government 
to forfeit their charters if they did not promote the objects 
alleged as reasons tor demanding a charter. 'J'his bound them 
still more strongly ; and in the case of the South Africa Company 
the duration of the charter was fixed at twenty-five years. 

The chartered company of those days is therefore very strongly 
fixed within limits imposed by law on its political action. As a 
whole, however, very remarkable results liave been achieved. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to the personality of 
the men who have had the supreme direction at h(^mc and abroad, 
and who have, ljy their social position and personal qualities, 
acquired the coitfidence of the public. With tlie exception of the 
Koyal Niger Company, it would be incorrect to .say that they 
have been financially successful, but in the domain of government 
generally it may be said that they have added vast territories to 
the British empire (in Africa about 1 ,700,000 sq. m.), and in these 
territories they have acted as a civilizing force. They have made 
roads, opened facilities for trade, enforced p>eace, and laid at all 
events tlie foundation of settled administration. It is not too 
much to say that they have often acted unselfishly for the benefit 
of the mother country and even humanity. Wc may instance the 
anti-slavery and anti-alcohol campaigns which have been carried 
on, the latter certainly being against the immediate pecuniary 
interests of the companies themselves. It must, of course, be 
recognized that to a certiiin extent this has been done under the 
influence of the home government. The occupation of Uganda 
certainly, and of the Nigerian territory and Rhodesia prob- 
ably, will prove to have been rather for the benefit of posterity 
than of the companies which eflficted it. In the two cases where 
the companies have be(;n bought out by the state, they 
have had no compensation for much that they have expended. 
In fact, it would have been impossible to take into account 
actual expenditure day by day, and the cost of wars. To use the 
expression of Sir William Mackinnon, the shareholders have 
been compelled in some cases to “ take out their dividends in 
philanthropy.” 

The existence of such companies to-day is justified in certain 
political and economic conditions only. It may be highly desir- 
able for the government^to occupy certain territories, but political 
exigencies at home will not permit it to incur the expenditure, or 
international relations may make such an undertaking inex- 
pedient at the time. In such a case the formation of a chartered 
company may be the l^st w’ay out of the difficulty. But it has 
been demonstmied again and again that, directly the company’s 
interests begins %o cki^ with tliose of foreign powers, ^e home 
government must assume a protectorate over its territories in 
order to simplify the situation and save perhaps disastrous 
collisions. So long as the political relations of such a company 
are with savages or semi-savages, it may be left free to act, but 
directly it becomes involved with a civilized power the state has 
(if it wishes to retain the territory) to acquire by purchase the 
political rights of lire company, and it is obviously much easier to 
induce a popular assembly to grant money for the purpose of 
maintaining rights already existing than to acquire new ones. 
With the strict system of goverament supervision enforced liy 
modern charters it is not easy foo^e state to be involved against 
its will in foreign complications. Economically such companies 
are also justifiable up to a certain point. When there is no other 
means of entering into commercial relations with remote and 
savage races save enterprise of such magnitude that private 


individuals could not incur the risk involved, then a confpany 
may be well entrusted with special privileges for the purpose, as 
an inventor is accorded a certain protection by law by means of a 
patent which enables him to bring out his invention at a profit if 
there is* anything in it. But such privileges should not be con- 
tinued longer tlian is necessary for the purpose of reasonably 
recompensing the adventurers. A successful company, even 
when it has lost monopoly or privileges, has, by its command of 
capital and general resources, established so strong a position that 
private individuals or new companies can rarely compete with it 
successfully. That this is so is clearly shown in the case of the 
Hudson's Bay ('ompuny as at present constituted. In colonizing 
new lands these companies often act successfully. They have 
proved more potent than the direct action of governments. 
This may Ixi seen in Africa, where l^'rancc and England have of 
late acquired va.st areas, but have developctcl tliem with very 
different results, acting from the opposite principles of private 
and state promotion of colonization. Apart from national 
characteristics, the individual has far more to gain under the 
British system of private enterprise. A strong point in favour of 
some of the British companies ha.s been that their undertakings 
have been practically extensions of existing British colonies 
rather than entirely isolated ventures. But a chartered company 
can never be anything but a transition stage of colonization ; 
sooner or later the state must take the lead. A company may act 
beneficially so long as a country is undeveloped, hut as soon as it 
becomes even senii-civ'ilized its conflicts with private interests 
become so frequent and serious that its authority has to make 
way for that ot the central government. 

The companies which have been formed in I'ranrc during 
recent years do not yet afford material for profitable study, for 
they have been subject to so much vexatious interference from 
home owing to lack of a fixed system of control sanctioried by 
government, that they have not been able, like the British, to 
develop along their own lines. 

See also BtmNLo; Nigeria; Brit. East Africa; Riiodksia; &c. 
The iollowing works deal wiUi the subject ol charttTcd coinpamos 
generally: Bonnassieux, Les Gvandes Compagnici> dv < ew we /vf (Paris, 
Chailly Bert, Les Conipagnirs de coloviuHion sons Vancicir 
(Paris, i8f>8) ; Cawston and Keane, 'rhe f arly Chartered 
Companies (Ixindon, i8f)6) ; W. Cunningham, A ihbtorv oj Jintish 
Industry avd CofMnetce (Camhrklge, 1802); Egertun, A Shtyrt 

History oj British Colomat Polity (Loiidou, 1897) ; J. Scott Keltic, 
The Partition of Africa (London, 1895); Leroy -B(\'nilie<J!i, De la 
colonisation rhes les peuples modernes (Paris, i8«)8) ; Les Nouvelles 
Soiietes attglo-saxnnnes (I'aris, 1897) ; MacDonald. SeU'it Charters 
illustrutivc of Arnetienn Ili'^torv, (New \’oi U, i8»>j) I 

B. P. Poores, Federal ami State Constitutions ^ cSrc. (Washington, 
1877; a more complete coll(‘ction of American colonial charters); 
H. L, Osgood, American Colcmies in the ryth Cent. {190477); 
Carton de Wiart, Ixs Grandes Compag-nies calonialcs anglaises au j(^***> 
sihle (Paris, 1899). Also see articles “ Compagnies de Chartc," 
** Colonies,” ” Privilege,” in Nouneait Dictionuairv d'L onomie politique 
(I^aris, 18112); and article “Companies, Chartered," in Encvclo- 
•baedia of the Laws of England, t‘dited by A. Wood Renton (T.ondon, 
1907-1909). (W. B. Du.) 

CHARTERHOUSE. I'his name is an English corruption of 
the French maison chartreuse, a religious house of the C^thusian 
order. As such it occurs not uncommonly in ICngland, in various 
places (e.g. (Tiarterhouse-on-Mendip, Charterhouse Hinton) 
where the Carthusians were establi^cd. It is most familiar, 
however, in its application to the Charterhouse, London. On 
a site near the old city wall, west of the modem thoroughfare 
of Aidersgate, a Carthusian monastery was founded in 1371 by 
Sir Walter de Manny, a knight of French birth. After its 
dissolution in 1535 the property passed through various hanjds. 
In 1558, while in the possession of Lord North, it was occupied 
by Queen Elizabeth during the prepi^tions for her coronation, 
and James I. held court here on his first entrance into London, 
The Charterhouse was then in the hands of Thomas Howard, 
earl of Suffolk, but in May 1611 it came into those of Thomas 
Sutton (1532-^611) of Snaith, Lincolnshire. He acquired a 
fortune by the discovery of coal on two estates which he had 
leased near Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, and afterwards, removing to 
London, he carried on a commercial career. In the year of his 
death, which took place on the 12th of December 1611, be 
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endowed a hospital on the site of the Charterhouse, calling it the 
hospital of King J ames ; and in his will he bequeathed moneys 
to maintain a chapel, hospital (almshouse) and school. The will 
^as hotly contested but upheld in court, and the foundation was 
finally constituted to afford a home for eighty malf^ pensioners 
(“ gentlemen by descent and in poverty, soldiers that have borne 
arms by sea or land, merchants decayed by piracy or shipwreck, 
or serv'ants in household to the King or Queen’s Majesty ”), and 
to educate forty boys. The school developed beyond the original 
intentions of its founder, and now ranks among the most eminent 
public schools in England. In 1872 it was removed, during the 
headmastership (1863-1897) of the Rev. William Haig-Brown 
(d. 1907), to new buildings near Godaiming in Surrey, which were 
opened on the 1 8th of J une in that year. The number of founda- 
tion scholarships is increased to sixty. The scholars are not now 
distinguished by wearing a special dress or by forming a separate 
house, though one house is known as Gownboys, preserving 
the former title of the scholars. The land on which the old 
school buildings stood in London was sold for new buildings 
to accommodate the Merchant 'J'aylors’ school, but the pensioners 
still occupy their picturesque home, themselves picturesque 
figures in the black gowns designed for them under the founda- 
tion.* The buildings, of mellowed red brick, include a panelled 
chapel, in which is the founder’s tomb, a fine dining-hall, 
govemors’ room with ornate ceiling and tapestried walls, the old 
library, and the beautiful great staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY (Lat. charla partita ^ a legal paper or 
instrument, “ divided,” i.e. written in duplicate so that each 
party retains half), a written, or partly written and partly 
printed, contract between merchant and shipowner, by which 
a ship is let or hired for the conveyance of goods on a specified 
voyage, or for a definite period. (See Affreightment.) 

CHARTERS TOWERS, a mining town of Devonport county, 
Queensland, Australia, 82 m. by rail S.W. of Townsville and 
820 m. direct N.N.W. of Brisl^ne. It is the centre of an im- 
portant gold-field, the reefs of wdiich impro\T at the lower 
depths, the deepest shaft on the field being 2558 ft. below the 
surface-level. The gold is of a very fine quality. An abundant 
water-supply is obtained from the Burdekin river, some 8 m. 
distant. The population of the town in 1901 was 5523 ; but 
within ^ 5 m. radius it was 20,976. Charters Towers became 
a municipality in 1877. 

CHARTIER, ALAIN (c. i3f)2-f:.i43o), French poet and political 
writer, was born at Bayeux about 1392. Chartier belonged 
to a family marked by considerable ability. His eldest brother 
Guillaume became bi.shop of Paris ; and Thomas became notary 
to\he king. Jean Chartier, a monk of St Denis, who.se history 
of Charles Vll. is printed in vol. iii. of Les Grands Chroniques de 
Saint-Denis (1477), was not, as is sometimes stated, also a 
brother of the poet. Alain studied, as his elder brother had done, 
at the university of Paris. His earliest poem is the Livre des 
quatre dames, written after the battle of Agincourt. I'his was 
followed by the Dibal du reveille-matin, La Belle Dame sans 
merci, and others. None of these poems show any very patriotic 
feeling, though Chartier’s prose is evidence that he was not 
indifferent to the misfortunes of his ^ountr>^ He follow^ed the 
fortunes of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., acting in the 
triple capacity of clerk, notary and financial secretaiy. In 1422 
he wrote the famous Quadrilogue-invectij. 'I’hc interlocutors 
in this dialogue arc France herself and the three orders of the 
state. Chartier lays bare the abuses of the feudal army and the 
sufferings of the peasants. He rendered an immense service to 
his country by maintaining that the cause of PTance, though 
desperate to all appearance, was not yet lost if the contending 
factions could lay aside their differences in the face of the common 
enemy. In 1424 Chartier was sent on an embassy to Germany, 
and three years later he accompanied to Scotland the mission 
sent to negotiate the marriage of Margaret of Scotland, then 
not four years old, with the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. 
In 1429 he wrote the Livre d'espirance, which contains a fierce 
attack on the nobility and clergy. He was author of a 
diatribe on the courtiers of Charles VII. entitled Le Curial, 
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translated into English (Here ioloweth the copy of a lettre 
whyche maistre A. Ckaretier wrote to his bf other) by Caxton 
about 1484. The date of his death' is to be placed about 1430. 
A Latin epjtaph, discovered in the T8th century, says, however, 
that he was archdeacon of Paris, and declares that he died in the 
city of Avignon in 1449. This is obviously not authentic, for 
Alain described himself as a simple clerc and certainly died long 
before 1449. The story of the famous kiss bestowed by Margaret 
of Scotland on la precieuse bouche de laquelle sont issus ei sortis 
tant de bans mots et vertueuses paroles is mythical, for Margaret 
did not come to France till 1436, after the poet’s death ; but the 
story, first told by Guillaume Bouchet in his Annales d^ Aquitaine 
(1524), is interesting, if only as a proof of the high degree of 
estimation in which the ugliest man of his day was held. Jean 
de Masles, who annotated a portion of his verse, has recorded 
how the pages and young gentlemen of that epoch were required 
daily to learn by heart passages of his Brhnaire des nobles, 
John Lydgate studied him affectionately. His Belle Dame sans 
merci was translated into English by Sir Richard Kos about 
1640, with an introduction of his own ; and Clement Marot and 
Octavien de Saint-Gelais, writing fifty years after his death, 
find many fair words for the -old poet, their master and pre- 
decessor. 

See Manccl, Alain Chartier, dtude lAhhographique et Utlhaire, 8vo 
(Paris, 1849) ; D. Delaunay’s i.tude sur A lain Chartier (1876), with 
considerable extracts from his writings. His works were edited by 
A. Duchesne (Paris, 1617). On Jean Chartier see Vallet de Viriville, 

** Essais critiques sur les hLstoriens origmaux du r6gne de Charles 
VIII.'* in the Hibl. de V Lvole des Charles (July- August 1857)- 

CHARTISM, the name given to a movement for political 
reform in England, from the so-called “ People’s Charter ” or 
“ National Charter,” the document in which in 1838 the scheme 
of reforms was embodied. 'I’he movement itself may be traced 
to the latter years of the 18th century. Checked for a while by 
the reaction due to the excesses of the P'rench Revolution, it 
received a fresh impetus from the awful misery that followed 
the Napoleonic wars and the economic changes due to the intro- 
duction of machiner>\ The Six Acts of 1819 were directed, 
not only against agrarian and industrial rioting, but against 
the political movement of which Sir Francis Burdett was the 
spokesman in the House of Commons, which demanded man- 
hood suffrage, the ballot, annual parliaments, the abolition of 
the property qualification for members of parliament and their 
payment. The movement was checked for a while by the 
Reform Bill of 1832 ; but it was soon discovered that, ^ough 
the middle classes had been enfranchised, the economic and 
political grievances of the labouring population remained un- 
redressed. Two separate movements now developed : one 
socialistic, associated with the name of Robert Owen ; the other 
radical, aiming at the enfranchisement of the “ masses ” as the 
first step to the amelioration of their condition. The latter was 
represented in the Working Men’s Association, by which in 1838 
the ‘‘ People’s Charter ” was drawn up. It embodied exactly 
the same programme as that of the radical reformers mentioned 
above, with the addition of a demand for equal electoral districts. 

In support of this programme a vigorous agitation began, the 
principal leader of which was Feargus O’Connor, whose irrespon- 
sible and erratic oratory produced a vast effect. Monster 
meetings were held, at which seditious language was occasionally 
used, and slight collisions with the military took place. Petitions 
of enormous size, signed in great part with fictitious names, were 
presented to parliament ; and a great many newspapers were 
started, of which the Northern Star, conducted by Feargus 
O’Connor, had a circulation of 50,000. In November 1839 a 
Chartist mob consisting of miners and others made an attack 
on Newport, Mon. The rising was a total failure ; the leaders, 
John Frost and two others, were seized, were found guilty of high 
treason, and were condemned to dea^. The sentence, however, 
was changed to one of transportation, and Frost spent over 
fourteen years in Van Diemen’s Land. In 1854 he was pardoned, 
and from 1856 until his death on the 29th of July 1877 he lived 
in England. In, 1840 the Chartist movement was still further 
organized by the inauguration at Manchester of the*National 
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Charter Association, which rajDidly became powerful, being the 
head of about 40a sister societies, which are said to have num- 
bered 40,000 members. Some time after, efforts were made 
towards a coalition witli tfie more moderate radicals, but these 
failed ; and a land scheme was started by O’Cormor, which 
prospered for a few years. In 1844 the uncompromising sjMrit 
of some of the leaders was well illustrated by their hostile attitude 
towards the Anti - Corn - Law League. O'Coimor, especially, 
entered into a public controversy witli Cobden and Bright, in 
which he was worsted. But it was not till 1848, during a season 
of great suffering among the workitig classes, and under the 
influence of the revolution at Baris, that the real strength of the 
Chartist movement was discovered and the prevalent discon- 
tent became known. Early in March disturbances occurred in 
Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, while 
in the manufacturing districts all over the west of Scotland the 
operatives were ready to rise in the event of tlic main movement 
succeeding. Some agitation, too, took place in Edinburgh and 
in Manchester, but of a milder nature ; in fact, while there was 
a real and widespread discontent, men were indisposed to resort 
to decided measures. 

'I'he principal scene of intended Chartist demonstration was 
London. An enormous gathering of half a million was announced 
for the loth of April on Kennington (Common, from which they 
were to march to the Houses of Parliament t{) present a petition 
signed by nearly six million names, in order by this imposing 
display of numbers to secure the enactment of the six points. 
Probably some of the more violent members of the party thought 
to imitate the Parisian mobby takingpower entirely into their own 
hands. The announcement of the procession excited great alarm , 
and the most decided measures were taken by the authorities to 
prevent a rising. The procession was forbidden. The military 
were called out under the command of the duke of Wellington, 
and by him concealed near tlie bridges and other points where the 
procession might attempt to force its way. Even the Bank of 
England and other public buildings were put in a state of defence, 
and special constables, to the number, it is said, of 170,000, were 
enrolled, one of whom was destined shortly after to be the emperor 
of the French. Af ter all these gigantic preparations on both sides 
the Chartist demonstration proved to be a very insignificant affair. 
Instead of half a million, only about 50,000 assembled on Ken- 
nington Common, and their leaders, Feargus O’Connor and 
Ernest Charles Jones, shrank from the responsibility of braving 
the authorities by conducting the procession to the Houses of 
Parliament. The monster petition was duly presented, and 
scrutinized, with the result that the number of signatures was 
found to have been grossly exaggerated, and that the most 
unheard-of falsification of names had l)een resorted to. There- 
after the movement specially called Chartism soon died out. 
It became merged, so far as its political programme is con- 
cerned, with the advancing radicalism of the general democratic 
movement. 

CHARTRES, a city of north-western France, capital of the 
department of l^ure-et-Loir, 55 m. S.W. of Paris on the rail- 
way to Le Mans. Pop. (1906) 19,433. Chartres is built on the 
left bank of the Eure, on a hill crowned by its famous cathedral, 
the spires of which arc a landmark in the surrounding country. 
To the south-east stretches the fruitful plain of Beauce, “ the 
granary of France,” of which the town is the commercial centre. 
The Eure, which at this point divides into three branches, 
is crossed by several bridges, some of them ancient, and is 
fringed in places by remains of the old fortifications, of which 
the Porte Guillaume (14th century), a gateway flanked by towers, 
is the most complete specimen. The steep, narrow streets of the 
old town contrast with the wide, shady boulevards which encircle 
it and divide it from the suburbs. The Clos St Jean, a pleasant 
park, lies to the north-west, and squares and open spaces are 
numerous. The cathedral of Notre-Dame (see Architecture: 
Romanesque and Gothic Architecture in France j and Cathedral), 
one of the finest Gothic churches in France, was founded in the 
nth century by Bishop Fulbert on the site of an earlier church 
destroyed by fire. In 1194 another conflagration laid waste 


the new building then hardly completed ; but clergy and people 
set zealously to work, and the main part of the present structure 
was finished by 1240. Though there have been numerous minor 
additions and alterations since that time, the general choractej, 
of the catlttdral is unimpaired. The upper woodwork was con- 
sumed by fire in 1836, but the rest of the building was saved. 
The statuary of the laterj^l portals, the stained glass of the 13th 
century, and the choir-scrccn of the Renaissance are all unique 
from the artistic standpoint. The cathedral is also renowned for 
the beauty and perfect proportions of its western towers. That 
to the south, the Clocher Vieux (351 ft. high), dates from the 12th 
century ; its upper portion is lower and less rich in design than 
that of the Clocher Neuf (377 ft.), which was not completed till 
the i6th century. In length the cathedral measures 440 ft., its 
choir measures 150 ft. across, and the height of the vaulting is 
1 2 1 ft. The abbey church of St Pierre, dal ing chiefly from the 1 3lh 
century, contiiins, besides some fine stained glass, twelve repre- 
sentations of the apostles in enamel, executed about 1547 by 
Leonard Limosin. Of the other churches of Chartres the chief 
are St Aignan (13th, 16th and 17th centuries) mid St Martin-au- 
Val (i2th century). The hotel dc ville, a building of the 17th 
century, containing a museum and library, an older hotel de 
ville of the 13th century, and several medieval and Renaissance 
houses, are of interest. There is a statue of General F. S, 
Marceau-Desgraviers (b. 17(^9), a native of the town. 

The town is the scat of a bishop, a prefecture, a court of assizes, 
and has tribunals ot first instance and of commerce, a chamber 
of commerce, training colleges, a lycee for boys, a communal 
college for girls, and a branch of the Bank of France. Its trade 
is carried on chiefly on market-days, when the peasants of the 
Beauce bring their crops and live-stock to be sold and make 
their purchases. The game-pies and other delicacies of Chartres 
are well known, and the industries also include flour-milling, 
brewing, distilling, iron-founding, leather manufacture, dyeing, 
and the manufacture of stained glass, billiard requisites, 
hosiery, &c. 

Chartres was one of the principal towns of the Camutes, and 
by the Romans was called Autricum^ from the river Autura 
(Eure), and afterwards civitas Carnutum* It was burnt by the 
Normans in 858, and unsuccessfully besieged by them in 91 1. 
In 1417 it f elfin to the hands of the English, from whom it was 
recovered in 1432. It was attacked unsuccessfully Dy the 
Protestants in 1568, and was taken in 1591 by Henry IV., who 
was crowned there th ree years afterwards. I n the Franco-German 
War it was seized by the Germans on the 21st of October 1870, 
and continued during the rest of the campaign an important 
centre of operations. During the middle ages it was the chief 
town of the district of iieauce, and gave its name to a countship 
which was held by the counts of Bluis and Champagne and after- 
wards by the house of Chatillon, a member of which in 1286 sold 
it to the crown. It was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1528 by 
Francis 1 . After tlie time of Louis XIV. the title of duke of 
Chartres was hereditary in the family of Orleans. 

See M. T. Bulteau, Monofftaphic de la cath&drale de Chartres (1887) » 
A. Plerval, Chartres, sa cathedrale, ses monuntents (i8y0) ; H. J. L. J. 
Mass6, Chartres : its Cathedral and Churches (1900). 

CHARTREUSE, a liqueur, so called from having been made 
at the famous Carthusian monastery. La Grande Clmitreuse, at 
(irenoble (sec below). In consequence of the Associations Law, 
the Chartreux monks left France in 1904, and now continue the 
manufacture of this liqueur in Spain. There are two main varieties 
of Chartreuse, the green and tlie yellow. The green contains 
about 57, the yellow about 43 % of alcohol. There are other 
differences due to the var>dng nature and quantity of the 
flavouring matters employed, but the secrets of manufacture are 
jealously guarded. The genuine liqueur is undoubtedly produced 
by means of a distillation process. 

GHARTREUSfa, LA GRANDE, the mother house of the very 
severe order of Carthusian monks (see Carthusians). It is 
situated in the French department of the Is^re, alwut 12^ m. 
N. of Grenoble, at a height of 3205 ft. above the sea, in the heart 
of a group of limestone mountains, and not far from the source 
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of t’he Guiers Mort. .The original settlement here was founded 
by St Bruno about 1084, and derived its name from the small 
village to the S.K., formerly known us Cartusia, and now as St 
Pierre de Chartreuse. The first convent on the present site was 
fmilt between 1132 and 1137, but the actual buildin^i^ date only 
from about 1676, the older ones having been often burnt. 'Fhe 
convent stands in a very picturesque position in a large meadow, 
sloping to the S. W., and watered by a tifiy tributary of the Guiers 
Mort. On the north, fine forests extend to the Col de la Kuch^re, 
and on the west rise well - wooded heights, while on the east 
tower white limestone ridges, culminating in the Grand Som 
(6670 ft.). One of the most famous of the early Carthusian 
monks was St Hugh of Lincoln, who lived here from 1160 to 
Tr8i, when he went to England to found the first Carthusian 
house at Witham in Somerset; in 1186 he became bishop of 
Lincoln, and before his death in 1200 had built the angel choir 
and other portions of the wonderful cathedral there. 

The principal approach to the convent is from St Laurent du 
Pont, a village situated on the Ciuiers Mort, and largely built 
by the monks — it is connected by steam tramways with Voiron 
(for Circnoble) and St Boron (for Chamb^ry). Among the other 
routes may be mentioned those from GrenoWe by Le Sappey, or 
by the Col de la Charmette, or from Chamb^ry by the Col de 
Couz and the village of Les Echellcs. St Laurent is about 5J m. 
from the convent. 'J'he road mounts along the Guiers Mort and 
st>on reaches the hamlet of Fourvoirie, so called from foraia via, 
as about 1510 the road was first pierced hence towards the 
convent. Here are iron forges, and here was formerly the chief 
centre of the manufacture of the famed Chartreuse liqueur. 
Beyond, the road enters the Desert ” and passes through most 
delightful scenery. Some way fartl\er the Guiers Mort is crossed 
by the modern bridge of St Bnmo, the older bridge of Parant 
being still visible higher up the stream. Here begins the splendid 
carraige road, constructed by M. E. Viaud l>etween 1854 and 
1856. It soon passes beneath the bold pinnacle of the Oeillette 
or Aiguilletle, beyond which formerly women were not allowed 
to penetrate. After passing through four tunnels the road bends 
north (leaving the Guiers Mort which flows past St Pierre de 
Chartreuse), and the valley soon opens to form the upland hollow 
in which arc the buildings of the convent. These are not very 
striking, the high roofs of dark slate, the cross-surmounted 
turrets and the lofty clock-tower being the chief features. But 
the situation is one of ideal peace and repose. Women were 
formerly lodged in the old infirmary, close to the main gate, 
which is now a hotel. Within the conventual buildings are four 
halls formerly used for the reception of the priors of the various 
branch houses in France, Italy, Burgundy and Germany. The 
very plain and unadorned chapel dates from the 15th century, 
but the cloisters, around which cluster the thirty-six small houses 
for the fully professed monks, are of later date. The library con- 
tained before the Revolution a very fine collection of books and 
MSS., now mostly in the town library at Grenoble. 

The monks were expelled in 1793, allowed to return in 
1816, but then they had to pay rent for the use of the buildings 
and the forests around, though both one and the other were due 
to the industry of their predecessors. They were again expelled 
in 1904, and are dispersed in various houses in England, at 
Pinerolo (Italy) and at I’arrogona (Spain). It is at the last- 
named spot that the various pharmaceutical preparations are 
now manufactured for which they are famous (though sold only 
since about 1840) — the Elixir, the Botde d'acier (a mineral paste 
or salve), and the celebrated liqueur. The magnificent revenues 
derived from the profits of this manufacture were devoted by the 
monks to various purposes of benevolence, especially in the 
neighbouring villages, which owe to this source their churches, 
schools, hospitals, &c., &c., built and maintained at the expense 
of the monks. 

See La Grande Chartreuse par un Chartreux (Grenoble, i8<>8) ; 
H. Ferrand, Guide 4 la Grande Chartreuse (i88y) ; and Les Montages 
de la Chartreuse (1899). (W, A. B, C.) 

CHARWOMAN, one who is hired to do oc.casional household 
work. “ Char ” or chare/* which forms the first part of the 
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word, is common, in many forms, to Teutonic languages, meaning 
a “ turn,” and, in this original sense, is seen ia “ ajar,” properly 
” on char/* of a door “ on the turn ” in the act of closing. It is 
thus applied to a “ turn of work,” an odd job, and is so used, in 
the form “ chore,” in America, and in dialects of the south-west 
of England. 

CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND (1808--1873), American states** 
man and jurist, was bom in Cornish township, New Hampshire, 
on the 13th of January j8o8. His father died in 1817, and the 
son passed several years (1820-1824) in Ohio with his uncle. 
Bishop Philander Chase (1775-1852), the foremost pioneer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the West, the first bishop of 
Ohio(i8i9-i83i ), and after 1835 bishopof Illinois. He graduated 
at Dartmouth C'ollege in 1826, and after studying law under 
William Wirt, attorney-general of the United States, in 
Washington, D.C., was admitted to the bar in 1829, and removed 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1830. Here he soon gained a position of 
prominence at the bar, and published an annotated edition, 
which long remained standard, of the laws of Ohio. At a time 
when public opinidn in Cincinnati was largely dominated by 
Southern business connexions, Chase, influenced probably by 
Jarnes G. Bimey, associated himself after about 1836 with the 
anti-slavery movement, and became recognized as the leader of 
the political reformers as opposed to the Garrisonian abolitionists. 
To the cause he freely gave his .services as a lawyer, and was 
particularly conspicuous as counsel for fugitive slaves seized 
in Ohio for rendition to slavery under the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1793 — indeed, he came to be known as the “ attorney-general 
of fugitive slaves.** His argument (1847) in the famous Van 
Zandt case before the United States Supreme Court attracted 
particular attention, though in this as in other cases of the 
kind the judgment was against him. In brief he contended that 
slavery was local, not national,*’ that it could exist only by 
virtue of positive State Law, that the Federal government was 
not empowered by the Constitution to create slavery anywhere, 
and that “ when a slave leaves the jurisdiction of a state he 
ceases to be a slave, because he continues to be a man and 
leaves behind him the law which made him a slave.** In 1841 he 
abandoned the Whig party, with which he had previously been 
affiliated, and for seven years was the undisputed leader of the 
Liberty party in Ohio ; he was remarkably skilful in drafting 
pbtforms and addresses, and it was he who prepared the national 
Libe^ platform of 1843 and the Liberty address of 1845. 
Realizing in time that a third party movement could not succeed, 
he took the lead during the campaign of 1848 in combining the 
Liberty party with the Barnburners or Van Buren Democrats 
of New York to form the Free-Soilers. He drafted the famous 
Frec-Soil platform, and it was largely through his influence that 
Van Buren was nominated for the presidency. His object, how- 
ever, was not to establish a permanent new party organization, 
but to bring pressure to bear upon Northern Democrats to force 
them to adopt a policy opposed to the further extension of 
slavery. 

In 1849 he was elected to the United Stales Senate as the 
result of a coalition between the Democrats and a small group 
of P rcc-Soilers in the state legislature ; and for some years 
thereafter, except in 1852, when he rejoined the Free-Soilers, 
he classed himself as an Independent Democrat, though he 
was out of harmony with the leaders of the Democratic party. 
During his service in the Senate (1849-1855) hcwa.s pre-eminently 
the champion of anti-slavery in that body, and no one spoke 
more ably than he did against the Compromise Measures of 1850 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854. The Kansas-Ncbraska 
legislation, and the subsequent troubles in Kansas, having 
convinced him of the futility of trying to influence the Democrats, 
he assumed the leadership in the North-west of the movement 
to form a new party to oppose the extension of slavery. The 
“ Appeal of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the 
People of the United States,” written by Chase and Giddings, 
and published in the New York Times of the 24th of January 
1854, may be regarded as the earliest draft of the Republican 
party creed. He was tlie first Republican governor olt Ohio, 
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serving from 1855 to 1859. Although, with the exception of 
Seward, he was most pronSinent Republican in the country, 
and had done more against slavery than any other Republican, 
he failed to secure the nomination for the presidency in i860, 
partly because his views on the question of protection were not 
orthodox from a Republican point of view, and partly because 
the old line Whig element could not forgive his coalition with the 
Democrats in the senatorial campaign of 1849 j his uncom- 
promising and conspicuous anti-slavery record, too, was against 
him from the point of view of “ availability.” As secretary 
of the treasury in President Lincoln’s cabinet in 1861-1864, 
during the first three years of the Civil War, he rendered services 
of the greatest value. That period of crisis witnessed two great 
changes in American financial policy, the establishment of a 
national banking system and the issue of a legal tender paper 
currency. The former was Chase’s own particular measure. 
He suggested the idea, worked out all of the important principles 
and many of the details, and induced Congress to accept them. 
The success of that system alone warrants his being placed in 
the first rank of American financiers. It not only secured an 
immediate market for government bonds, but it also provided 
a permanent uniform national currency, which, though inelastic, 
is absolutely stable. The issue of legal tenders, the greatest 
financial blunder of the war, was made contrary to his wishes, 
although he did not, as he perhaps ought to have done, pusli 
his opposition to the point of resigning. 

Perhaps Chase’s chief defect as a statesman was an insatiable 
desire for supreme office. It was partly this ambition, and 
also temperamental differences from the president, which led 
him to retire from the cabinet in June 1864. A few months 
later (December 6, 1864) he was appointed chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court to succeed Judge Taney, a position 
which he held until his death in 1873. Among his most im- 
portant decisions were Texas v. White (7 Wallace, 700), i86(k in 
which he asserted that the C'onstitulion provided for an ” in- 
destructible union composed of indestructible states,’* Veazie 
Bank V. Feuno (8 Wallace, 533), 1869, in defence of that part 
of the banking legislation of tlie Civil War which imposed a ' 
tax of 10 % on state bank-notes, and He]>burn v. Griswold (8 
Wallace, 603), 1869, which declared certain parts of the legal 
tender acts to be unconstitutional. When the legal tender 
decision was reversed after the appointment of new judges, 
1871-1872 (Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wallace, 457), Chase prepared 
a very able dissenting opinion. Toward the end of his life he 
gradually drifted back toward his old Democratic position, and 
made an unsuccessful effort to secure the nomination of the 
Democratic party for, the presidency in 1872. He died in New 
York City on the 7th of May 1873. Chase was one of the ablest 
political leaders of the Civil War period, and deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of American statesmen. 

The standard biography is A. 13 . Hart’s Salmon Portland Chase 
in the “American Statesmen Series” (1899). Less philosophical, 
but containing a greater wealth ol detail, is W. Shuckers’ Life and 
Puhlii Services of Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1874). R. B. 
Warden's Account of the Private Life and Public Services of Salmon 
Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874) deals more fully with Chase’s 
private life, 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811), American jurist, was horn in 
Somerset county, Maryland, on the 17th of April 3741. He was 
admitted to the bar at Annapolis in 1761, and for more than 
twenty years was a member of the Maryland legislature. He 
took an active part in the resistance to the Stamp Act, and from 
1774 to 1778 and 1784 to 1785 was a member of the Continental 
Congress. With lienjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll he was 
sent by Congress in 1776 to win over the Canadians to the side 
of the revolting colonies, and after his return did much to 
persuade Maryland to advocate a formal separation of the 
thirteen colonies from Great Britain, he himself being one of 
those who signed the Declaration of Independence on the 2nd 
of August 1776. In this year he was also a member of the 
convention which framed the first constitution for the state of 
Maryland. After serving in the Maryland convention wfiich 
ratified for that state the Federal Constitution, and there 


vigorously opposing ratification, though afterwards he wa/ an 
ardent Federalist, he became in 1791 chief judge of the Maryland 
general court, which position he resigned in 1796 for that of an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His radicaM'cderalism, however, led him to continue active if 5 
politics, and he took advantage of every opportunity, on the 
bench and off, to promote the cause of his party. II is over- 
bearing conduct while pfesiding at the trials of John Fries for 
treason, and of James Thompson Callender (d. 1813) for seditious 
libel in 1800, drove the lawyers for the defence from the court, 
and evoked the wrath of the Republicans, who were stirred to 
action by a jiolitical harangue on the evil tendencies of democracy 
which he delivered as a charge to a grand jury at Baltimore in 
1803. The House of Representatives adopted a resolution of 
impeachment in March 1804, and on the 7th of December 1804 
the House managers, chief among whom were Jolm Randolph, 
Joseph H. Nicholson (1770-1817), and Caesar A. Rodney (1772- 
*1824), articles of impeachment before the Senate. 

The trial, with frequent interruptions and delays, lasted from 
the 2nd of January to the ist of March 1805. Judge Chase was 
defended by the ablest lawyers in the countr>% including Luther 
Martin, Robert Goodloe Harper (1765-1825), Bhilip Barton Key 
(1757-1815), Charles Lee (1758-1815), and Joseph Iltjpkinson 
(1770-1842). Tiie indictment, in eight articles, dealt with his 
conduct in the Fries and Callender trials, with his treatment of 
a Delaware grand jury, and (in article viii.) with his making 
‘^highly indecent, extra-judicial ** reflections upon the national 
administration, probably the greatest offence in Republican eyes. 
On only three articles was there a majority against Judge Chase, 
the largest, on article viii., being four short of the necessary 
two-thirds to convict. 'I'he case/’ says Henry Adams, “ proved 
impeachment to be an impracticable thing for parti.san purposes, 
and it decided the permanence of those lines of constitutional 
development wfiich were a reflection of the common law.” 
Judge Chase resumed his scat on the bench, and occupied it 
until his death on the 19th of June 1811. 

See The Trial of Samuel Chase (2 vols., Washington. 1805), rqimted 
by Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Lloyd ; an article in The American 
Law Review, vol. xx.siii. (St Louis, Mo., 1899) ; and Henry Adams’s 
History of the United Stutes, vol. ii. (New York, 

CHASE, WILLIAM MERRITT (1849- ), American painter, 

was born at Franklin, Indiana, on the 1st of November 1849. 
He was a pupil of B. F. Hays at Indianapolis, of J. O. Eaton in 
New York, and subsequently of A. Wagner and Piloty in Munich. 
In New York he established a school of his own, after teaching 
with success for some years at the Art Students’ League. A 
worker in all mediums — oils, water-colour, pastel and etchiry; — 
painting with distinction the figure, landscape and still-life, 
he is perhaps best known by his portraits, his sitters numbering 
some of the most important men and women of his time. Mr 
Chase won many honours at home and abroad, became a member 
of the National Academy of Design, New York, and for ten years 
was president of the Society of American Artists, ^ong his 
important canvases are “ Ready for the Ride ” (Union League 
Club, N.Y.), “ The Apprentice,” " Court Jester,” and portraits 
of the painters Whistler and Duvencck j of General Webb and 
of Peter Cooper. 

CHASE, (i) (Fr. chasse, from Lat. capture ^ frequentative 
of capere, to take), the pursuit of wild animals for food or 
sport (see Hunting). The word is used of the pursuit of any- 
thing, and also of the thing pursued, as, in naval warfare, of 
a ship. A transferred meaning is that of park land reserved 
for the breeding and hunting of wild animals, in which sense it 
appears in various place-names in England, as ( annock Chase. 
It is also a term for a stroke in tennis {qcv.), (2) (Fr. chasse^ 
Lat. capsa, a box, cf. caisse, and “ chest ”), an enclosure, such 
as the muzzle-end of a gun in front of the trunnions, a groove 
cut to hold a Jiipe, and, in typography, the frame enclosing the 
“ forme.” 

CHASING, or Enchasing, the art of producing figures and 
ornamental patterns, either raised or indented, on metallic 
surfaces by means of steel tools or punches. It is practised 
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extensively for the ornam^tation of goldsmith and silversmith 
work, electro-plate and similar objects, being employed to 
produce bold flutings and bosses, and in another manner utilized 
for imitating engraved surfaces. Minute work can be produced 
hy this method, perfect examples of which may be#seen in the 
watch-cases ch^ed by G. M, Moser, R.A. (1704-1783). The 
chaser first outlines the pattern on the surface he is to ornament, 
after which, if the work involves bold or high embossments, 
these are blocked out by a process termed snarling."’ The 
snarling iron is a long iron tool turned up at the end, and made so 
that when securely fastened in a vice the upturned end can reach 
and press .against any portion of the interior of the vase or other 
object to be chased. The part to be raised being held firmly 
against the upturned point of the snarling iron, the workman 
gives the shoulder or opposite end of the iron a sharp blow, 
which causes the point applied to the work to give it a percussive 
stroke, and thus throw up the surface of the metal held against 
the tool. When the blocking out from the interior is finished, 
or when no such embossing is required, the object to be chased 
is filled with molten pilch, which is allowed to harden. It is 
then fastened to a sandbag, and with hammer and a multitude 
of .small punches of different outline the whole details of the 
pattern, lined, smooth or “ matt,” are worked out. Embossing 
and stamping from steel dies and rolled ornaments have long 
since taken the place of chased ornamentations in the cheaper 
kinds of plated works. (See Embossing.) 

CHASLES, VICTOR EUPHfiMIEN PHILARilTE (3798-1873), 
French critic and man of letters, was born at Mainvilliers (Eure 
et Loir) on the 8th of October 1798. His f.ather, Pierre Jacques 
Miehel Chasles (1754-1826), was a member of the Convention, 
and was one of those who voted the death of Louis XVI. He 
l)rought up his son according to the principles of Rousseau’s 
ilmilc, and the boy, after a regime of outdoor life, followed by 
.some years’ cla.ssical stialy, was apprenticed to a printer, so that 
lie might make acquaintance with manual labour. His master 
was involved in one of the plots of if? 15, and Philardte suffered 
two months’ imprisonment. On his release he was sent to 
London, where he worked for the printer Valpy on editions of 
classical authors. He wrote articles for the English reviews, 
and on his return to France did much to popularize the study 
of English authors. He was also one of the earliest to draw 
attention in J'Yance to Scandinavian and Russian literature. 
He contributed to the Revue des deux mondeSj until he had u 
violent quarrel, terminating in a lawsuit, with Franyois Buloz, 
who won his case. He became librarian of the Biblioth^quc 
Mazarine, and from 1841 was professor of comparative literature 
at^he College de France. During his active life he produced 
some fifty volumes of literary history and criticism, and of 
social history, much of which is extremely valual»le. He died 
at Venice on the 18th of July 1873. His son, £mile Chasles 
(b. 1827), was a philologist of some reputation. 

Among his best critical works is IHx-huitidme Sitde en Angleterrc 
, . . (1846), one of a series of 20 vols. of £tudes de lUUratufe compart'c 
(1846-1875), which ho called later Treuie ans de critique. An 
account of his strenuous boyhood is given in his Maison de tnon pdre. 
His Mimaires (1876-1877) did not fulfil the e.vpectations based on his 
brilliant talk. 

CHASSE (from the Fr., in full chasse-caje, or “ coffee-chaser ”), 
a draught of spirit or liqueur, taken with or after coffee, &c. 

CHASS£ (Fr. for “ chased ”), a gliding step in dancing, so 
called since one foot is brought up behind or chases the other. 
The chassi croisi is a double variety of the step. 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, FRANgOIS, Makquis de (1754- 
1833), French general and military engineer, was bom at St 
Semin (Lower Charente) on the i8th of August 1754, of a noble 
family, and entered the French engineers in 1774. He was still 
a subaltern at the outbreak of the Revolution, becoming captain 
in 1791. His ability as a military engineer was recognized in 
the campaigns of 1792 and 1793. In the following year he won 
distinction in various actions and was promoted successively 
chef de bataiUon and colonel. He was chief of engineers at the 
siege of Mainz in 1796, after which he was sent to Italy. He 
there conducted the first siege of Mantua, and reconnoitred the 
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positions and lines of advance of the army of Bonaparte. He 
was promoted general of brigade Hlfore the clqge of the campaign, 
and was subsequently employed in fortifying the new Rhine 
frontier of France. His work as chief of engineers in the army 
of Italy (1799) was conspicuously successful, and after the battle 
of Novi he was made general of division. When Napoleon took 
the field in 3800 to retrieve the disasters of 1799, he again 
.selected Chasseloup as his engineer general. During the peace of 
1801-1805 he was chiefly employed in reconstructing the defences 
of northern Italy, and in particular the afterwards famous 
Quadrilateral. His chef-d'cBuvre was the great fortress of Aless- 
andria on the lanaro. In 1805 he remained in Italy with 
Massena, but at the end of 1806 Napoleon, then engaged in the 
Polish campaign, called him to the Grande' Armies with which 
he served in the campaign uf 1806-07, directing the sieges of 
Colbcrg, Danzig and Slralsund. During the Napoleonic domina- 
tion in Germany, (’hasseloup reconstructed many fortresses, 
in particular Magdeburg. In the rampaign of 1809 he again 
served in Italy. In 1810 Napoleon made him a councillor of 
state. His last campaign was that of 1832 in Russia. He 
retired from active ser\dee soon afterwards, though in 1814 he 
was occasionally engaged in tlie inspection and construction 
of fortifications. Louis XVIII. made him a peer of France and 
a knight of St Louis. He refused to join Napoleon in the Hundred 
Days, but after the second Restoration he voted in the chamber 
of peers against the condemnation of Marshal Ney. In politics 
he belonged to the constitutional party. The king created him 
a marquis. Chasseloup’s later years were employed chiefly in 
putting in order his manuscripts, a task which he had to abandon 
owing to the failure of his sight. His only published work was 
Correspondance d'un general fran^ais, sur divers sujets (l*aris, 
1801, republished Milan, 1805 and 1811, under the title Carre- 
spondance de deux generals ^ 6*c., essais sur quelques parties d'artil- 
lerie et de fortification). The most important of his papers are 
in manuscript in the Depot of Fortifications, Paris. 

As an engineer Chasseloup was an adherent, though of ad- 
vanced views, of the old bastioned system. He followed in many 
respects the engineer Bousmard, whose work was published in 
1797 and who fell, as a Prussian officer, in the defence of Danzig 
in 1807 against Chasseloup’s own attack. His front was applied 
to Alessandria, as has been stated, and contains many elabora- 
tions of the bastion trace, with, in particular, masked flanks in 
the tcnaille, which served as extra flanks of the bastions. The 
bastion itself was carefully and minutely retrenched. The 
ordinary ravelin he replaced by a heavy casemated caponier 
after the example of Montalembert, and, like Bousmard’s, his 
own ravelin was a large and powerful work pushed out beyond 
the glacis. 

CHASSEPOT, officially “ fusil modele 1866,” a military breech- 
loading rifle, famous as the arm of the French forces in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. It was so called after its inventor, 
Antoine Alphonse Chassepot (1833-1905), who, frpm 1857 on- 
wards, had constructed various experimental forms of breech- 
loader, and it became the French service weapon in 1866. In 
the following year it made its first appearance on the battlefield 
at Mentana (Novemlier 3rd, 1867), where it inflicted severe losses 
upon Garibaldi’s troops. In tl3e war of 1870 it proved very 
greatly superior to the German needle-gun. The breech was 
closed by a bolt very similar to those of more modern rifles, and 
amongst the technical features of interest were the method of 
obturation, which was similar in principle to the de Bange 
obturator for heavy guns (see Ordnance), and the retention 
of the paper cartridge. The principal details of the chassepot 
are : — ^weight of rifle, 9 lb 5 oz. ; length with bayonet, 6 ft. 2 in. ; 
calibre, -433 in. ; weight of bullet (lead), 386 grains ; weight of 
charge (black powder), 86*4 grains ; muzzle velocity, 1328 f.s. ; 
sighted to 1312 yds. (1200 m.). The chassepot was replaced in 
1874 by the Gras rifle, which had a metal cartridge, and all rifles 
of the older model remaining in store were converted to take the 
same ammunition (fusil module 1866/74). 

CHASSltelAU, THfiODORE (1819-1856), French painter, 
was bom in the Antilles, and studied under Ingres at Paris and 
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at Rome, subsequently falling under the influence of Paul 
Delaroche. He vtas a well-kitown painter of portraits and his- 
torical pieces, his “ Topidarium at Pompeii ” (1853) l>eing now 
in the Louvre. 

CHASSIS (Yr, chassis, a frame, from the Late Lat. capsum^ an 
enclosed space), properly a window-frame, from which is derived 
the word sash ” ; also the movable traversing frame of a gun, 
and more particularly that part of a nujtor vehicle consisting of 
the wheels, frame and machinery, on wliich the body or carriage 
part rests. 

CHASTELARD» PIERRE DE BOCSOZEL DE (1540-^1563), 
French poet, was born in Dauphinc, a scion of the house of 
llayard. His name is inseparably connected with Mary, queen 
of Scots. PYom the service of the (‘.onstablc Montmorency, 
t'hastelard, then a page, passed to the household of Marshal 
Damville, whom he accompanied in his journey to Scotland in 
escort of Mary (1 561). He returtwd to Paris in the marshars train, 
but left for Scotland again shortly afterward, bearing letters of 
recommendation to Mary from Ids old protector, Montmorency, 
and the He^rela addressed to the ex-queeri of Prance by Pierre 
Ronsard, his master in the art of song. He undertook to trans- 
mit to the poet the service ol plate with which Mar>' rew'arded 
him. But he had fallen in love with the queen, who is said to 
have encouraged his passion. Copies t)f verse passed between 
them ; she lost no occasion of showing herself partial to his 
])erson and conversation. The young man hid himself under her 
bed, where he was discovered by her maids (d honour. Mary 
pardoned the offence, and the old familiar terms between them 
were resumed. Chastelard was so rash as again to violate lier 
privacy. He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced 
and hanged the next morning. He met his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading, on his way to the scaffold, his master’s 
noble IJymne de la mart, and turning at the instant of doom 
towards the palace of Holymod, to address to his unseen mistress 
the famous farewell — “ Adieu, toi si t)elle et si cruellc, qui me 
tues el que je ne puis cesser d’aimer.” This at least is the version 
of the Mhnoires of Brantomo, who is, however, notoriously 
untrustworthy. But for his madness of love, it is possible that 
Chastelard would have left no shadow or shred of himself behind. 
As it is, his life and death are of interest as illustrating the wild 
days in which his Jot was cast. 

CHASTELLAIN, GEORGES (d. 1475), Burgundian chronicler, 
was a native of Alost in P'landcrs. He derived his surname from 
the fact that his ancestors were burgraves or chatelains of the 
town ; his parents, who belonged to illustrious Flemish families, 
were probably the Jean Chastellain and his wife Marie de Mas- 
mines mentioned in the town records in 1425 and 1432. A copy 
of an epitaph originally at Valenciennes states that he died on 
the 20th of March J474-5 aged seventy. But since he states 
that he was so young a child in 1430 that he could not recollect 
the details of events in that year, and since he was Scalier ” at 
Louvain in 1430, his birth may probably he placed nearer 1415 
than 1405. He saw active service in the Anglo-French wars and 
probably elsewhere, winning the surname of I.* adventure ux. in 
1434 he received a gift from Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
for his military services, but on the conclusion of the peace of 
Arras in the next year lie abandoned soldiering for diplomacy. 
The next ten years were spent in PYance, where he was connected 
with Georges de la 'lYemoille, and afterwards entered the house- 
hold of Pierre de at that time seneschal of Poitou, by 

whom he was employed on missions to the duke of Burgundy, 
in an attempt to establish* better relations between Charles VII. 
and the duke. During tliese years Chastellain had ample oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fm intimate knowledge of French affairs, but 
on the further breach between the two princes, ('hastellain left 
the French service to enter Philip’s household. He was at first 
pantler, then carver, titles which are misleading as to the nature 
of his services, which were those of a diplomatist ; and in 1457 
he became a member of the ducal council. He was continually 
employed on diplomatic errands until 1455, when, owing appar- 
ently tp ill-health, he received apartments in the palace of the 
counts of Hainaut at Salle-le-Comte, Valenciennes, with a con- 


siderable pension, on condition that ,jthc recipient should put in 
writing chases nouvelles et morales,'' and a chronicle of notable 
events. That is to say, he was appointed Burgundian historio- 
grapher with a recommendation to write also on other subjects 
not strictl}^ within the scope of a chronicler. From tliis tim'e 
he worked liard at his Chrnniqur, with occasional interruptions 
in his retreat to fulfil njissions in Fratu'.ii, or to visit the Ikir- 
gundian court. Ho was assisted, from about 1463 onwards, by 
his disciple and continuator, Jean Molinct, whose rhetorical and 
redundant stvle may be fairly traced in some passages of the 
Chronique. Charles the Bold maintained the traditions of his 
house as a patron of literature, and showed special favour to 
Chastellain, who, after being constituted indiciaire or chronicler 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, was himself made a knight of 
the order on the 2nd of May 1473. He died at Valenciennes 
on the 13th of I'Yhruaiy (according to the treasury accounts), 
or on the 20th of March (according to his epitaph) 1475. He 
left an illegitimate son, to wiiom was paid in 1524 one hundred 
and twenty livres for a copy of the Ckronique intended for 
Charles V.’s sister Mary, queen of Hungary. Only about one- 
third of the whole work, which extended from iqrg to 1474, is 
known to be in existence, bvit MSS. carried by the Habsburgs 
to Vienna or Madrid may possibly yel be discovered. 

Among his contemporaries Chastellain acquired a great 
reputation by his poems and occasional pieces now little con- 
sidered. The unfinished state of his Chronique at the time of 
his death, coupled with political considerations, may possibly 
account for the fact that it remained unprinted during the 
century that followed his death, and his historical work was only 
disinterred from the libraries of Arras, I’aris and Brussels by the 
painstaking researches of M. Buchon in 1S25. Chastellain was 
constantly engaged during the earlier part of bis career in 
negotiations between the French and Burgundian courts, and 
thus had personal knowledge of the persons and events dealt 
with in his history. A partisan element in writing of French 
affairs was inevitable in a Burgundian chronicle. This defect 
appears mOvSt strongly in his treatment of Joan of Arc ; and the 
attack on Agnes Sorel seems to have been dictated by the 
dauphin (afterw^ards Louis Xi.), then a refugee in Burgundy, of 
whom he was afterwards to become a severe critic. He was not, 
however, misled, as his more picturesque predecessor FYoissart 
had been, by feudal and chivalric tradition into miscoftception 
of the radical injustice of the English cause in France ; and 
except in isolated instances where llurgimdian interests were at 
stake, he did full justice to the patriotism of Frenchmen. Among 
his most sympatlietic portraits are those of his friend Pierre dc 
Br 4 z 6 and of Jacques Cceiir, His French style, based partly 
on bis Latin reading, has, together with its undeniable vigour 
and picturesqueness, the characteristic redundance and rhetorical 
qiuUity of the Burgundian school. Chastellain was no mere 
annalist, but proposed to fuse and shape his vast material to his 
own conclusions, in accordance with his political experience. 
The most interesting feature of his work is the skill with which 
he pictures the leading figures of his time. His “ characters ” 
arc the fruit of acute and experienced observation, and abound 
in satirical traits, although the 42nd chapter of his second book, 
devoted expressly to portraiture, is headed Comment Georges 
escril et mentionne les louanges vertueuses des princes de son temps'* 

The known extant fraijments of Chastellain ’s Chroniques with 
his other works were edited by Kervyn de I.ettenhove for the 
Brussels Academy in 1803-1866 (8 veils., Brussels) as CEuvres de 
Georges Chastellain, This edition includes all that had been already 
published Buchon in his Collection de ckroniqttcs and Choix de 
chrnniques (material subsequently incorporated in the Panthion 
litUraire), and portions printed by Renard in his Tresor national, 
vol. i., and by Quichcrat in the ProeCs de la Put elk, vol. iv. Kcryyn 
de I^ettenhovc’s text includes the portions of the chronicle covering 
the periods September 1419, Ociol>er 1422, January 143a to December 
1431. 1451-1452^ July 1454 to October 1458, July 1461 to July 1463. 
and. with omissions, June 1467 to September 1470; and three volumes 
ol minor pieces of considerable interest, especially Le Temple de 
Boccace, dedicated to Margaret of Anjou, -and the D 6 pr&caUon for 
Pierre Br6*e, imprisoned by Louis XI. In the case of these minor 
works the attribution to Chastellain is in some cases c^oncous, 
notably in the case of the Livre des fails de Jacques de Lalain, which 
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is the work of Lefubviie de Saint-Remi, herald of the Golden Fleece. 
In the allegorical OuUfd d'aihour it has been thought a real romance 
between Br6z^ and a lady of the royal house is concealed. 

See A. Molinicr, Les Sources de I'histoire de France', as well as 
notices by Kcr\'>Ti dc Lettenhove prefixed to the CEuvres and in the 
hiographie nationale de Belgiqm ; and an article (thrfc parts) by 
Vallet de Viriville in the Jaurjtal dcs savants (18^17). 

CHASUBLE (Fr, chasuhle^ Ger. Ktsel^ Span, casulla ; Late 
Lat. casula, a little house, hut, from cisa). a liturgical vestment 
of the Catholic Church. It is the outermost garment worn by 
bishops and priests ^t the celebration of the Mass, forming 
with the alb (q^v.) the most essential part of the eucharistic 
vestments. Since it is only used at the Mass, or rarely for 
functions intimately connected with the sacrament of the altar, 
it may be regarded as the Mass vestment par excellence. The 
chasuble is thus in a special sense the sacerdotal vestment, and 
at the ordination of priests, according to the Roman rite, the 
bishop places on the candidate a chasuble rolled up at the back 
(planela plicaia), with the words, “ Take the sacerdotal robe, 
the symbol of love,” &c. ; at the end of the ordination Mass the 

vestment is unrolled. 
The chasuble or 
planeta (os it is called 
in the Koman missal), 
according to the pre 
vailing model in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, is a scapular- 
like cloak, with a hole 
in tlifi middle for the 
head, falling down 
over breast and back, 
and leaving the arms 
uncovered at thcsidcs. 
Its shape and size, 
however, differ con- 
siderably in various 
countries (see fig. i), 
while some churches 
— i\g. those of certain 
monastic orders — 
have retained or re- 
verted to the earlier 
** Gothic ” forms to 
be described later. 
According to the de- 
cisions of the Con- 
gregation of Rites 

.XX XXX vaxxxxx.. v.w«xxxxx.o. chaSUblcS mUSt ROt 

«, 6. German, r, Roman. Spanish. „£ linen, cotton or 

woollen .stuffs, but of silk ; though a mixture of wool (or linen 
and cotton) and silk is allowed if the silk completely cover the 
other material on the outer side ; spun glass thread, as a sub- 
stitute for gold or silver thread, is also forbidden, owing to the 
possible danger to the priest’s health through broken fragments 
falling into the chalice. 

The chasuble, like the kindred vestments (the (/j«A,oviov, &c.) 
in the Eastern Churches, is derived from the Roman paenula or 
planeta, a cloak worn by all classes and both sexes in tlie Graeco- 
Roman world (see Vestments). Though early used in the 
celebration of file liturgy it had for several centuries no speci- 
fically litu^cal cliaracter, the first clear instances of its ritual 
use being in a letter of St Germanus of Paris (d. 576), and the 
next in Qie twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Toledo (633). 
Much later than this, however, it was still an article of everyday 
clerical dress, and as such was prescribed by the German council 
convened by Carloman and presided over by St Boniface in 742. 
Amalarius of Metz, in his De eccUsiasticis officiis (ii. 19), tells us 
in Si 6 that the casula is the generate indumentum sacrorum 
ducum and ** is proper generally to all the clergy.” It was not 
until the nth century, when the cope {q.v.) had become estab- 
lished as a liturgical vestment, that the chasuble b^an to be 
reserved as special to the sacrihee of the Mass. As illustrating 


this process Father Braun (p. 170) cites an interesting corre- 
spondence between Archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury and John 
of Avranches, archbishop of Rouen, as to {he propriety of a 
bishop wearing a chasuble at the consecration of a church, 
Lanfranc maintaining as an established principle that the 
vestment should be reserved for the Mass. By the 13th century, 
with the final development of the ritual of the Ma.ss, the chasuble 
became definitely fixed as the vestment of the celebrating priest ; 
though to this day in the Roman Church relics of the earlier 
general use of the chasuble survive in the planeta plicata worn 
by deacons and subdeacons in Lent and Advent, and other 
penitential seasons. 

At the Reformation the chasuble w^as rejected with the other 
vestments by the more extreme Protestants. Its use, however, 
survived in the Lutheran churches ; and though in those of 
Germany it is no longer worn, it still forms part of the liturgical 
costume of the Scandinavian Evangelical churches. In the 
('hurch of England, though it was prescribed alternatively with 
the cope in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., it w'as ulti- 
mately discarded, wdth the other “ Mass vestments,” the cope 
being substituted for it at tlie celebration of the Holy Communion 
in cathedral and collegiate churches ; its use has, however, 
during the last fifty years been widely revived in connexion with 
the reactionary movement in the direction of the pre-Reformation 
doctrine of the eucharist. The difiirult question of its legality 
is discussed in the article Vestments. 

Form. — 'I'he chasuble Wiis originally a tent-like robe W'hich 
fell in loose folds below the knee (see Plate 1 . fig. 4). Its obvious 
inconvenience for celebrating the holy niysteries, however, 
caused its gradual modification. The object of the change was 
primarily to leave the hands of the celebrant freer for the careful 
performance of the manual acts, and to this end a process of 
cutting away at the sides of the vestment began, which continued 
until the tent-shaped chasuble of the 1 2th century liad developed 
in the i6th into the scapular-like vestment at present in use. 
This process was, moreover, hastened by the substitution of 
costly and elaborately embroidered materials for the simple 
stuffs of which the vestment had originally been composed; 
for, as it became heavier and stiffer, it necessarily had to be 
made smaller. For the extremely exiguous proportions of some 
chasubles actually in use, which have been robbed of all the 
beauty of form they ever possessed, less respectable motives 
have sometimes been responsible, viz. the desire of their makers 
to save on the materials. The most beautiful form of tlie chasuble 
is undoubtedly the “ Gothic ” (see the figure of Bishop Johannes 
of Lubeck in the article Vestments), which is the form most 
affected by the Anglican clergy, as being that worn in the 
English Church before the Reformation. 

Decoration. — 'I’hough planetae decorated with narrow orphrey^s 
are occasionally met with in the monuments of the early centuries, 
these vestments were until the loth century generally quite 
plain, and even at the close of this century, when the custom of 
decorating the chasuble with orphreys had become common, 
there was no definite rule as to their disposition ; sometimes 
they were merely embroidered borders to the neck-opening or 
hem, sometimes a vertical strip down the back, less often a 
forked cross, the arms of which turned upwards over the 
shoulders. From this time onward, however, the embroidery 
became ever more and more elaborate, and with this tendency 
the orphreys were broadened to allow of their being decorated 
with figures. About the middle of the 13th century, the cross 
with horizontal arms begins to appear on the back of the vest- 
ment, and by the 15th this had become the most usual form, 
though the forked cross also survived — e.g, in England, where 
it is now considered distinctive of the ch^uble as worn in the 
Anglican Church. Where the forked cross is used it is placed 
both on the back and front of the vestment ; the horizontal- 
armed cross, on the other hand, is placed only on the back, the 
front being decorated with a vertical strip extending to 
lower hem (fig. i, b, d). Sometimes the back of the chasuble has 
no cro^s, but only a vertical orphrey, and in this case the front, 
besides the vertical stripe, has a horizontal orphrey jd^t bdow 
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the neck opening (see Plate f. fig. »). This latter is the type 
tised in the local Roman Church, which has been adopted in 
certain dioceses m South Germany and Switzerland, and of 
late years in the Roman Catholic churches in England, tf.g. 
Westminster cathedral (see I%t^I. figs. 3 and 5). 

It has been widely held that the forked cross was a conscious 
imitation of the archiepiscopal pallium (F. Bock, Gesch, der 
liturg. Gewdnder, ii. 107), and that the chasuble so decorated 
is proper to archbishops. Father Braun, however, makes it 
quite clear tliat this was not the case, and gives proof that this 
decoration was not even originally conceived as a cross at all, 
citing early instances of its having been worn by laymen and 
even by non-Christians (p. 210). It was not until the 1 3I h ccntuiy^ 
that the symbolical meaning of the cross began to be elaborated, 
and this was still further accentuated from the 14th century 
onward by the increasingly widespread custom of adding to it 
the figure of the crucified Christ and other symbols of the Passion. 
This, however, did not represent any definite rule ; and the 
orphreys of chasubles were decorated with a great variety of 
pictorial subjects, scriptural or drawn from the stories of the 
saints, while the rest of the vestment was either left plain or, if 
embroidered, most usually decorated with arabesque patterns 
of foliage or animals. The local Roman Church, true to its 
ancient traditions, adhered to the simpler forms. The modem 
Roman chasuble pictured in Plate I. fig. 5, besides the conven- 
tional arabesque pattern, is decorated, according to rule, with 
the arms of the archbishop and his see. 

The EasLcrn Church. — The original equivalent of the chasuble 
is the phelonion (</)^oiaoi'', from paenula). 

It is a full vestment of the type of the Western bell 
chasuble j but, instead of being cut away at the sides, it is 
for convenience’ sake either gathered up or cut short in front. 
In the Armenian, Syrian, Chaldaean and Coptic rites it is cope- 
shaped. There is some difference of opinion as to the derivation 
of the vestment in the latter case ; the Five Bishops (Report to 
Convocation, 1908) deriving it, like the cope, from the birrus, 
while leather Braun considers it, as well as the cope, to be a 
modification of the paenula.^ The phelonion (Arm. shurtshar^ 
•Syr. phaina^ Chald. maaphta or phaina, Copt, hurnos, felonion, 
kukUnn) is confined to the priests in the Armenian, Syrian, 
Chaldaean and Coptic rites; in the Greek rite it is worn also by 
the lectors. It is not in the East so specifically a eucharistic 
vestment as in the West, but is worn at other solemn functions 
besides the liturgy, e.g. marriages, processions, &c. 

Until the nth century the phelonion is always pictured as a 
perfectly plain dark robe, but at this period the custom arose 
of decorating the patriarchal phelonion with a number of 
crosses, whence its name of TroX\Knavpiov, By the 14th century 
the use of these polystauria had been extended to metropolitans 
and later still to all bishops. The purple or black phelonion, 
however, remained plain in all cases. The Greeks and Greek 
Melchite metropolians now wear the sakkos instead of the 
phelonion ; and in the Russian, Kuthenian, Bulgarian and 
Italo-Greek churches this vestment has superseded the phelonion 
in the case of all bishops (see Dai.matic and Vestments). 

See J. Braun, S.J., Die litmgische Crewandung (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1907), pp. 149-247, and the bibliography to the article 
Vestments. (W. A. P.) 

* The writer is indebt<‘d to the courtesy of Father Braun for the 
following note: — ‘‘That the Syrian phaina was formerly a closed 
mantle of the type of the bell cha.suble is clearly proved by the 
evidence of the miniatures 0/ a Syrian pontifical (dated 1239) in the 
Bibliothfequc Nationale at Paris (cf. Bild 76. it 2. 284, in Die litur- 
giftche Gewandung). The liturgical vestments of the Armenians are 
derived, like their rite, from tlie Greek rite ; so that in this ca.se also 
there can be no doubt that the shurtshar was originally closed. The 
Cojitic rite is in the same relation to the Syrian. Moreover, it would 
be further necessary to prove that the birrus. in contradistinction to 
the paenula, wa.s always open in front ; whereas, per contra, the 
paenula, Ixith as worn by soldiers and in ordinary life. was. like the 
modem Arab burnus, often slit up the front to the neck. For the 
rest, it is obvious that if the Syrian fhaina was still quite closed in 
the 13th century, and was only provided with a slit since tlmt time, 
the same is very probable in the case of the Armenian cnasuble. 
The absence of the hood might also be taken as additional proof of 


CHATBAU (from Lat.. casiellum, fortress, through 0/ Fr. 
chastely ch*teau)y the French word for castle (^.^^). The develop- 
ment of the medieval castle, in the 15th and i6th centuries, 
into houses arranged rather for residence than defence led to a 
corresponding widening of Uie meaning of the term chdtece^y 
which came to be applied to any seigniorial residence and so 
generally to all houses, especially country houses, of any pre- 
tensions (cf. the Ger. iSchloss), The French distinguish the 
fortified castle from the residential mansion by describing the 
former as the chateau forty the latter as the chateau de plaisance. 
The development of the one into the other is admirably illustrated 
by surviving buildings in France, especially in the chateaux 
scattered along the Lifire. Of these Langeais, still in perfect 
preservation/ is a fine type of the chateau /orf, with its 10th- 
century keep and 13th-century walls. Amboise (1490), Blois 
(1500-1540), Chambord (begun 152b), Chcnonceaux (1515-1560), 
Azay-le-Rideau (1521), may be taken as typical examples of the 
chateau de plaisance of the transition period, all retaining in 
greater or less degree some of the architectural characteristics 
of the medieval castle. Some description of these is given under 
their several headings. In English the word chateau is often 
used to translate foreign words (c.g. Schloss) meaning country 
house or mansion. 

For the Loire chdteaux sec Theodore Andrea Cook, Old Touraine 
(1892). 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENfi, Vicomte de (1768- 
1848), french author, youngest son of Ren6 Auguste de Chateau- 
briand, comte de Combourg,- was born at St Malo on the 4th of 
September 1 768. J Ic was a brilliant representative of the reaction 
against the ideas of the French Revolution, and the most con- 
spicuous figure in French literature during the First Empire. I ! is 
naturally poetical temperament was fostered in childhood by 
picturesque influences, the mysterious reserve of Ins morose father, 
the ardent piety of his mother, the traditions of his ancient family, 
the legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the neighbour- 
ing ocean. His closest friend was his sister Lucile,*^ a passionate- 
hearted girl, divided between her devotion to him and to religion. 
Francois received his education at Dol and Rennes, where Jean 
Victor Moreau was among his fellow-students. J^rom Rennes 
he proceeded to the College of Dinan, and passed some years in 
desultory study in preparation for the priesthood. 11c finally 
decided, alter a year’s holiday at the family chateau of Combourg, 
that he had no vocation for the Church, and was on the point of 
proceeding to try his fortune in India when he received (ly^b) a 
commission in the army. After a short visit to Paris he joined 
his regiment at Cambrai, and early in the following year was 
presented at court. In 1788 he received the tonsure in order 
to enter the order of the Knights of Malta. In Paris (1 787 “i 7 ^ 9 ) 
he made acquaintance with the Parisian men of letters. He 
met la llarpe, fivariste Pamy,“ Pindare ” Lebrun, Nicolas 
Chamfort, Pierre Louis Ginguen6, and others, of whom he has 
left portraits in his memoirs. 

Chateaubriand was not unfavourable to the Revolution in its 
first stages, but he was disturbed by its early excesses ; moreover, 
his regiment was disbanded, and his family belonged to the 
party of reaction. His political impartiality, he says, pleased 
no one. These causes and the restlessness of his spirit induced 
him to take part in a romantic .scheme for the discovery of the 
North-West Passage, in pursuance of which he departed for 
America in the spring of 1791. The passage was not found or 
even attempted, but the adventurer returned enriched with the — 
to him— more important discovery of his own powers and 
vocation, conscious of his marvellous faculty for the delineation 
of nature, and stored with the new ideas and new imagery, 

the derivation of the phaina from the paenula, but I should not lay 
particular stress upon it. The question is settled by the above- 
mentioned miniatures." 

» For full details of the Chateaubriand family see R. Kcrviler, 
Essai d'une bio-bibliographie de Chateaubriand, et de sa famitte (Vaniics, 

•%er CEuvres were edited in 1879, with a memoir, by .Anatole 
France. 
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is the work of Lefubviie de Saint-Remi, herald of the Golden Fleece. 
In the allegorical OuUfd d'aihour it has been thought a real romance 
between Br6z^ and a lady of the royal house is concealed. 

See A. Molinicr, Les Sources de I'histoire de France', as well as 
notices by Kcr\'>Ti dc Lettenhove prefixed to the CEuvres and in the 
hiographie nationale de Belgiqm ; and an article (thrfc parts) by 
Vallet de Viriville in the Jaurjtal dcs savants (18^17). 

CHASUBLE (Fr, chasuhle^ Ger. Ktsel^ Span, casulla ; Late 
Lat. casula, a little house, hut, from cisa). a liturgical vestment 
of the Catholic Church. It is the outermost garment worn by 
bishops and priests ^t the celebration of the Mass, forming 
with the alb (q^v.) the most essential part of the eucharistic 
vestments. Since it is only used at the Mass, or rarely for 
functions intimately connected with the sacrament of the altar, 
it may be regarded as the Mass vestment par excellence. The 
chasuble is thus in a special sense the sacerdotal vestment, and 
at the ordination of priests, according to the Roman rite, the 
bishop places on the candidate a chasuble rolled up at the back 
(planela plicaia), with the words, “ Take the sacerdotal robe, 
the symbol of love,” &c. ; at the end of the ordination Mass the 

vestment is unrolled. 
The chasuble or 
planeta (os it is called 
in the Koman missal), 
according to the pre 
vailing model in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, is a scapular- 
like cloak, with a hole 
in tlifi middle for the 
head, falling down 
over breast and back, 
and leaving the arms 
uncovered at thcsidcs. 
Its shape and size, 
however, differ con- 
siderably in various 
countries (see fig. i), 
while some churches 
— i\g. those of certain 
monastic orders — 
have retained or re- 
verted to the earlier 
** Gothic ” forms to 
be described later. 
According to the de- 
cisions of the Con- 
gregation of Rites 

.XX XXX vaxxxxx.. v.w«xxxxx.o. chaSUblcS mUSt ROt 

«, 6. German, r, Roman. Spanish. „£ linen, cotton or 

woollen .stuffs, but of silk ; though a mixture of wool (or linen 
and cotton) and silk is allowed if the silk completely cover the 
other material on the outer side ; spun glass thread, as a sub- 
stitute for gold or silver thread, is also forbidden, owing to the 
possible danger to the priest’s health through broken fragments 
falling into the chalice. 

The chasuble, like the kindred vestments (the (/j«A,oviov, &c.) 
in the Eastern Churches, is derived from the Roman paenula or 
planeta, a cloak worn by all classes and both sexes in tlie Graeco- 
Roman world (see Vestments). Though early used in the 
celebration of file liturgy it had for several centuries no speci- 
fically litu^cal cliaracter, the first clear instances of its ritual 
use being in a letter of St Germanus of Paris (d. 576), and the 
next in Qie twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Toledo (633). 
Much later than this, however, it was still an article of everyday 
clerical dress, and as such was prescribed by the German council 
convened by Carloman and presided over by St Boniface in 742. 
Amalarius of Metz, in his De eccUsiasticis officiis (ii. 19), tells us 
in Si 6 that the casula is the generate indumentum sacrorum 
ducum and ** is proper generally to all the clergy.” It was not 
until the nth century, when the cope {q.v.) had become estab- 
lished as a liturgical vestment, that the chasuble b^an to be 
reserved as special to the sacrihee of the Mass. As illustrating 


this process Father Braun (p. 170) cites an interesting corre- 
spondence between Archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury and John 
of Avranches, archbishop of Rouen, as to {he propriety of a 
bishop wearing a chasuble at the consecration of a church, 
Lanfranc maintaining as an established principle that the 
vestment should be reserved for the Mass. By the 13th century, 
with the final development of the ritual of the Ma.ss, the chasuble 
became definitely fixed as the vestment of the celebrating priest ; 
though to this day in the Roman Church relics of the earlier 
general use of the chasuble survive in the planeta plicata worn 
by deacons and subdeacons in Lent and Advent, and other 
penitential seasons. 

At the Reformation the chasuble w^as rejected with the other 
vestments by the more extreme Protestants. Its use, however, 
survived in the Lutheran churches ; and though in those of 
Germany it is no longer worn, it still forms part of the liturgical 
costume of the Scandinavian Evangelical churches. In the 
('hurch of England, though it was prescribed alternatively with 
the cope in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., it w'as ulti- 
mately discarded, wdth the other “ Mass vestments,” the cope 
being substituted for it at tlie celebration of the Holy Communion 
in cathedral and collegiate churches ; its use has, however, 
during the last fifty years been widely revived in connexion with 
the reactionary movement in the direction of the pre-Reformation 
doctrine of the eucharist. The difiirult question of its legality 
is discussed in the article Vestments. 

Form. — 'I'he chasuble Wiis originally a tent-like robe W'hich 
fell in loose folds below the knee (see Plate 1 . fig. 4). Its obvious 
inconvenience for celebrating the holy niysteries, however, 
caused its gradual modification. The object of the change was 
primarily to leave the hands of the celebrant freer for the careful 
performance of the manual acts, and to this end a process of 
cutting away at the sides of the vestment began, which continued 
until the tent-shaped chasuble of the 1 2th century liad developed 
in the i6th into the scapular-like vestment at present in use. 
This process was, moreover, hastened by the substitution of 
costly and elaborately embroidered materials for the simple 
stuffs of which the vestment had originally been composed; 
for, as it became heavier and stiffer, it necessarily had to be 
made smaller. For the extremely exiguous proportions of some 
chasubles actually in use, which have been robbed of all the 
beauty of form they ever possessed, less respectable motives 
have sometimes been responsible, viz. the desire of their makers 
to save on the materials. The most beautiful form of tlie chasuble 
is undoubtedly the “ Gothic ” (see the figure of Bishop Johannes 
of Lubeck in the article Vestments), which is the form most 
affected by the Anglican clergy, as being that worn in the 
English Church before the Reformation. 

Decoration. — 'I’hough planetae decorated with narrow orphrey^s 
are occasionally met with in the monuments of the early centuries, 
these vestments were until the loth century generally quite 
plain, and even at the close of this century, when the custom of 
decorating the chasuble with orphreys had become common, 
there was no definite rule as to their disposition ; sometimes 
they were merely embroidered borders to the neck-opening or 
hem, sometimes a vertical strip down the back, less often a 
forked cross, the arms of which turned upwards over the 
shoulders. From this time onward, however, the embroidery 
became ever more and more elaborate, and with this tendency 
the orphreys were broadened to allow of their being decorated 
with figures. About the middle of the 13th century, the cross 
with horizontal arms begins to appear on the back of the vest- 
ment, and by the 15th this had become the most usual form, 
though the forked cross also survived — e.g, in England, where 
it is now considered distinctive of the ch^uble as worn in the 
Anglican Church. Where the forked cross is used it is placed 
both on the back and front of the vestment ; the horizontal- 
armed cross, on the other hand, is placed only on the back, the 
front being decorated with a vertical strip extending to 
lower hem (fig. i, b, d). Sometimes the back of the chasuble has 
no cro^s, but only a vertical orphrey, and in this case the front, 
besides the vertical stripe, has a horizontal orphrey jd^t bdow 
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Pjg. 7 .— Back of a ChasubU' of Italian Brocaded Damask (Red) with Embroidered Orphreys. The Vestment is of the early 
16th century, the Orf)hreys of the late 14tli century. (English In the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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dcnvod from the? iuicBu» miu magnifioeiit scenezy of tho 
western continent. That he actually lived among the Indians, 
however, is shown by Bedier to be doubtful, and the same critic 
has exposed the untrustworthiness of the autobiographical 
aetails of his American trip. His knowle^e of America was 
mainily derived from the books of Qiarlevoix apd others. 

The news of the arrest of Louis XVI. at Varemies in June 
1791 recalled him to France. In 179I he married Mile Celeste 
Buisson de Lavigne, a girl of seventeen, who brought him a 
small fortune. This eimbled him to join the ranks of the emi- 
gmts, a course practically imposed on him by his birth and 
his profession as a soldier. After the failure of the duke of 
Brunswick’s invasion he contrived to reach Brussels, where he 
was left wounded and apparently dying in the street. His 
brother succeeded in obtaining some shelter for him, and sent 
him to Jersey. The captain of the boat in which he travelled 
left him on the beach in Guernsey. He was once more rescued 
from death, this time by some fishermen. After spending some 
time in the Channel Islands under the care of an emigrant unde, 
the comte de B^d6e, he made his way to London. In England 
he lived obscurely for several years, gaining an intimate acquaint- 
ance with English literature and a practical acquaintance with 
poverty. His own account of this period has been exposed 
by A. le Braz, Au pays d'exil de Chateaubriand (1909), and by 
E. Dick, Revue d'histoire Utter air e de la France (1908), i. From 
his English exile dates the Natchez (first printed in his CEuvres 
computes f 1826-1831), a prose epic designed to portray the 
life of the Red Indians. Two brilliant episodes originally 
designed for this work, Atala and Reni, are among his most 
famous productions. Chateaubriand’s first publication, however, 
was the Essai historique^ politique et moral sur les rSvolutions . . , 
(London, 1797), which the author subsequently retracted, but 
took care not to suppress. In this volume he appears as a 
mediator betwjsen royalist and revolutionary ideas, a free- 
thinker in religion, and a philosopher imbued with the spirit of 
Rousseau. A great change in his views was, however, at hand, 
induced, ^cording to his own statement, by a letter from his 
sister Julie (Mme de Farcy), telling him of the grief his views 
had caused his mother, who had died soon after her release from 
the Conciergerie in the same year. His brother had perished 
on the scaffold in April 1794, and both his sisters, Lucile and 

J ulie, find his wife had been imprisoned at Rennes. Mme de 
arcy did not long survive her imprisonment. 

Chateaubriand’s thoughts turned to religion, and on his 
return to France in 1800 the Ginie du ckristianisme was already 
in an advanced state. Louis de Fontanes had been a fellow-exile 
w^th Chateaubriand in London, and he now introduced him to 
the society of Mme de Stael, Mme R 4 camier, Benjamin Constant, 
Lucien Bonaparte and others. But Chateaubriand’s favourite 
resort was the salon of Pauline de Beaumont, who was destined 
to fill a great pl^e in his life, and gave him some help in the 
preparation of his work on Christianity, part of the book being 
written at her house at Savigny. Atala, ou les amours de deux 
satevages dans le dhert, used as an episode in the Ghtie du chris- 
Uanisme, appeared separately in 1801 and immediately made his 
reputation. Exquisite style, impassioned eloquence and glowing 
descriptions of nature gained indulgence for the incongruity 
between the rudeness of the personages and the refinement of 
the sentiments, and for the distasteful blending of prudery with 
seili^usness. Alike in its merits and defects the piece is a more 
and highly coloured Paul et Virginie; it has been 
justly said that Bemardin Saint-Pierre models in marble and 
Chateaubriand in bronze. Encouraged by his success the 
author resumed his GSnie du ckristianisme, ou beaulis de la 
fdigion ekriUenne, which appeared in 1802, just upon the eve of 
Na^eon’s re-establishment of the Catholic religion in France, 
for which it thus seemed almost to have prepared the way. No 
coincidence could have been more opportune, and Oiateau- 
briand came to esteem himself the counterpart of Napoleon in 
the int^ectual order. In composing his work he had borne in 
mind the admonition of his ^end Joseph Joubert, that tfre 
pikbhc would care very little for his erudition and vezy much 
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for his eloquence. It is consequently an inefiicieat pro- 
duction from the point of view bf serious agniment. The con- 
siderations derived from natural theology ar^ut commonpfii^ 
rendered darling by the magic of style; and the parall^ 
between Christianity and antiquity, especially in alts and letters, 
are at best ingenious sophistries. TIm less polemical passages, 
however, where the author depicts the glories of the Catholic 
liturgy and ite accessories, or expoimds its symbolical significance, 
are splendid instances of toe effect produced by toe accumulation 
and judicious distribution of particulars gozgeous in the mass, 
and treated with the utmost refinement of detail. The work is 
a masterpiece of literary art, and its influence in French literature 
was immense. The &loa of Alfred de Vigny, the Harmonies of 
Lamartine and even the Ligende des siicles of Victor Hugo may 
be mid to have been inspired by the Ginie du ckristianisme* 
Its immediate effect was very considerable. It admirably sub- 
served toe statecraft of Napoleon, and Talleyrand in 1803 
appointed the writer aitachi to the French legation at Rome, 
whither he ww followed by Mme de Beaumont, who died there. 

When his insubordinate and intriguing spirit compelled his 
recall he was transferred as envoy to the canton of the Valais. 
The murder of the duke of Enghien (21st of March 1804) took 
place before he took up this appointment. Chateaubriand, who 
was in Paris at the time, showed his courage and independence 
by immediately resigning his post. In 1807 he gave great 
offence to Napoleon by an article in the Mercure de France (4to 
of July), containing allusions to Nero which were rightly taken 
to refer to the emperor. The Mercure, of which he had become 
proprietor, was temporarily suppressed, and was in the next year 
amalgamated with the Decede. Chateaubriand states in 
Mitnoires that his life was threatened, but it is more than 
possible that he exaggerated the danger. Before this, in 1806, 
he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, undertaken, as he subse- 
quently acknowledged, less in a devotional spirit than in quest 
of new imagery. He returned by way df Tunis, Carthage, Cadiz 
and Granada. At Granada he met Mme de Mouchy, and the 
place and the meeting apparently suggested the romantic tale of 
Le Dernier Abencirage, which, for political reasons, remained 
unprinted until the publication of the CEuvres computes (1826- 
1831). The journey also produced VlUniraire de Paris d Jirur 
Salem ... (3 vols., 1811), a record of travel distinguitoed by the 
writer’s habitual picturesqueness ; and inspired his prose epic, 
Les Martyrs, ou le triomphe de la rdigion chritienne (2 vols., 1809). 
This work may be regarded as the argument of the Ginie du 
ckristianisme thrown mto an objective form. As in the Epi^ 
curean of Thomas Moore, the professed des^ is the contrast 
between Paganism and Christianity, which fails of its purpose 
partly from the absence of real insight into the genius of antiquity, ^ 
and partly because the heathen are toe most interesting chai^ * 
acters after all. Reni had appeared in 1802 as an episode of the 
Ginie du ckristianisme, and was published separate^ at Leipzig 
without its author’s consent in toe same year. It was perhaps 
Chateaubriand’s most characteristic production. The connect- 
ing link in European literature between Werther and Childe 
Harold, it paints the misery of a morbid and dissatisfied soul. 
The representation is mainly from the life. Chateaulniand be- 
trayed amazing egotism in describing his sister Lucile in toe 
Am 61 ie of the story, and much is obviously descriptive of his 
own eariy surroundings. With Les Natchez his career as an im- 
a^native writer is do^. In 1831 he published his l^udes ou 
discours historiques . • • (4 vols.) deoltog with the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

As a politician Chateaubtiaiid was actually formidable to his 
antagonists when in opposition and to his friends when in office. 
His poetical receptivily and imp^sionableness rendered him 
no doubt honestly inconsistesit with himself ; his vanity and 
ambition, too morbidly acute to be restrained by the ties of party 
dlegifiuioe, made him dangerous and untrustworthy as a XKkutii^ . 
associate. He was forbidden to deliver the address he had pre- 
pared (x8zi) for his reception to the Academy on M. J. Ch^nW 
on account of toe bitter allusions to Napoleon contmned in it. 
From this date until 18x4 Chateaubriand lived in sedusion at 

V. 31 
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, «^i6e-aux-loups, an estate he had bought in 1807 at Aulnay. 
M*^aniphlet De B/^apartep des Bourbons y et de la necessiU de se 
d nos princes ligiiimes, published on the 31st of March 
1814, the day of the entrance of the allies into Paris, wm as 
opportune in the moment of its appearance as the Gdnte du 
christianisme, and produced a hardly less signal effect. Louis 
XVIII. declared that it had been worth a hundred thousand 
men to him. Chateaubriand, as minister of the interior, accom- 
panied him to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and for a time 
associated himself with the excesses of the royalist reaction. 
Political bigotry, however, was not among his faults ; he rapidly 
drifted into liberalism and opposition, and was disgraced m 
September 1816 for his pamphlet De la monarchie selon la charte. 
He had to^^ his library and his house of the Vall^e-aux-loups. 

After of his opponent, the due Decazes, Chateaubriand 

obtained the Berlin embassy (1821), from which he was tran^ 
ferred to London (182?), and he also acted as French pleni- 
potentiary at the Oingress of Verona (1822). He here inade 
himsell mainly responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spam— 
an es^pedition undertaken, as he himself admits, with the idea 
of rearing French prestige by a military parade. He next re- 
ceived the portfolio of foreign affairs, which he soon lost by his 
desertion of his colleagues on the question of a reduction of the 
interest on the national debt. After another interlude of effective 
pamphleteering in opposition, he accepted the embassy to Rome 
m 1827, under the Martignac administration, but resigned it at 
Prince Polignac’s accession to office. On the downf^l of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, he made a brillant but inevitably 
fruitless protest from the' tribune in defence of the principle of 
yiitmacy. During the first half of Louis Philippe’s reign he was 
^Politically active with his pen, and published a Mimoire sur 
la mptiviti de madatne la duchesse de (1833) and other 

pamphlets in which he made himseH the champion of the exiled 
dynasty ; but as years increased upon him, and the prospect 
of his again performing a conspicuous part diminished, he re- 
lapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement. His Congres 
de Virone (1838), Vie de Ranci (1844), and his translation of 
Milton, Le Paradis perdu de Milton (1836), belong to the writinp 
of these later days. He died on the 4th of July 1848, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
world, but affectionately tended by his old friend Madame 
R^camier, herself deprived of sight. For the last fifteen yet^s 
of his life he had been engaged on his MSmoires, and his chief 
distraction had been his daily visit to Madame R6camier, at 
whose house he met the European celebrities. He was buried 
in the Grand B 4 , an islet in ^e bay of St Malo. Shortly after his 
death his memory was revived, and at the same time exposed 
to much adverse criticism, by the publication, with ^ndry 
mutilations as has been suspected, of his celebrated Memoires 
doutre-tombe (12 vols., 1849-1850). These memoirs undoubtedly 
reveal his vanity, his egotisna, the frequent hollowness of his 
professed convictions, and his incapacity for sincere attacl> 
ment, except, perhaps, in the case of Madame R6camier . Tliou^h 
the book must be read with the greatest caution, especi^ly m 
regard to persons with whom Chateaubriand came into collision, 

it IS perhaps now the most read of all his works. 

Chateaubriand ranks rather as a great rhetorician than as a 
great poet. Something of affectation or unreality commonly 
interferes with the enjoyment of his finest works. The Genie 
du christianisme is a brilliant piece of special pleading j AUda 
is marred by its unfaithfulness to the truth of unciviliz^ human 
nature, Reni by the perversion of sentiment which solicits sym- 
pathy for a contemptible character^ Chateaubriand is chiefly 
significant as marking the transition from the old classical to the 
modern romantic school. The fertility of ideas, vehemence of 
expression and luxury of natural description, which he shares 
with the romanticists, are controlled by a discipline Icamt in the 
school of their predecessors. His palette, always brilliant, is 
never gaudy ; he is not merely a painter but an artist. He is 
also a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings. Peiteps, 
however, the most truly characteristic feature of his genius is the 
peculiar iiiagical touch which Matthew Arnold indicated as a 


note of Celtic extraction, which revealp som^ occult quality Ifi a 
familiar object, or tinges it, one knows not how, with “ the light 
that never was on sea or land.” " 


xnai iicvci woa uii Dw* w* This incommunicable gift 

supplies an element of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s writings 
which goes iar to redeem the artificial effect of his calculated* 
sophistry and set declamation. It is also fortunate for his fame 
that so large a part of his writings should directly or indirectly 
refer to himself, for on this^heme he always writes well. Egotism 
was his master-passion, and beyond his intrepidity and the lofti- 
ness of his intellectual carriage his character presents little to 
admire. He is a signal instance of the compatibility of genuine 
poetic emotion, of sympathy with the grander aspects both of 
man and nature, and of munificence in pecuniary matters, with 
absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

Bibliography. — The CEuvres computes of Chateaubriand were 
printed in 28 vols., 1826-1831 ; in 20 vols., 1829-1831 ; and m 
many later editions, notably in 1858-1861, in 20 volumes, with an 
introductory study by Saintc-Beuve. The^ principal authority for 
Chateaubriand’s biography is the Mimoires d' outre-tombe (1849- 
1850). of which there is an English translation. The Memoirs of . . . 
Chateaubriand {6 vols.. 1902), by A. Teixeira de Mattos, ba^ on the 
admirable edition (4 vols.. 1899-1901) of Edmond Bir6. This work 
should be supplemented by the Souvenirs et correspondances tires des 
papiers de M”** lUcamier (2 vols., 1859, ed. Mme Ch. Lenomiant). 
See also Comte de Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son temps (1859) ; 
the same editor’s Souvenirs dipiomatiques ; correspondance tnttme de 
Chateaubriand (1858) ; C. A. Sainte-Bouve. Chateaubriand et son 
eroupe littiraire sous V empire (2 vols., 1861, new and revised ed., 

3 vols . 1872) ; other articles by Sainte-Beuve. who was m this case 
a somewhat prejudiced critic, in the Portraits contemporains, vols. 
i. and ii. ; Causeries du lundi, vols. i., ii. and x, *, Nouveaux Lundts, 
vol. iii. ; Premiers Lundts, vol. iii. ; A. Vinet, Etudes sur la hit. 
francaise au XIX* sUcle (1849) : M. de ChaUau^tand 

(1892) in the Grands icrivains franpais ; Emile Faguet, Etudes 
HtUraires sur le XIX* sUcle (1887) ; and Essai d'une hio-htbhographte 
de Chateaubriand et de sa famille (Vannes, 1896), ^y Rcn6 Kerviler. 
loseph Bedicr, in Etudes critiques (1903) > ™ Amencan 

writings. Some correspondence with Samte-Beuve was edited by 
Louis Thomas in 1904, and some letters to Mme de Staw appeared 
in the Revue des deux mondes (Oct. 1903)* 

CHATEAUBRIANT, a town of western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Loire-Infdrieure, on the 
left bank of the Ch^re, 40 ni. N.N.E. of Nantes by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 5969. Chateaubriant takes its pame from a castle 
founded in the nth century by Brient, c6unt of Penthidvre, 
remains of which, consisting of a square donjon and four towers, 
still exist. Adjoining it is another castle, built in the fifet half 
of the i6th century by Jean de Laval, and famous in history as 
the residence of Fran^oise de Foix, mistress of Francis I, Of 
this the most beautiful feature is the colonnade running at right 
angles to the main building, and connecting it with a graceful 
pavilion. It is occupied by a small museum and some of the 
public offices. There is also an interesting Romanesque church 
dedicated to St Jean de B 6 r 4 . Chateaubriant is the seat of a 
subprefect and has a tribunal of first instance. It u an important 
centre on the Ouest-fitat railway, and has trade in agricultural 
products. The manufacture of leather, agricultural implements 
and preserved angelica are carried on. In 15S* Henry II. Kgned 
an edict against the reformed religion at Chateaubriant. ; 

CHATEAUDUN, a town of north central France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Eure-et-Loir, 28 m. 
S.S.W. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906) 5805. It stands 
on an eminence near riie left bank of the Loire. The streets, 
which are straight and regvte, radiate from a central square, 
a uniformity due to the reconstruction of the town after 
fires in 1723 and 1870. The ch&teau, the most remarkaWe 
building in the town, was built in great part by Jean, count of 
Dunois, and his descendants. Founded in the 10th centuiy, 
rebuilt m the 12th and isth centuries, it consists of a principal 
wing with a fine staircase of the i6th century, and, at right angle^ 
a smaller wing adjoined by a chapcL To the left of the courty wd 
thus formed rises a lofty keep of the 12th century. Tlic fine 
apartments andliugc kitchens of the chateau are in keeping with 
its imposing exterior. The church of La Madeleine dates from 
the rath century ; the buildings of the^abbey to which it b^ 
longed are occupied by the subprefecture, the law court and the 
hospital. The medieval churches of St Valerian and St Jean 
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and^he ruined diapelof Notre-Dame du Quunpd^i of wfuch the 
facade in the Renaisiance style now fomis the entn^ to the 
cemetery^ are other notaUe buildings* Hie public institutionB 
include a tribunal of first instance and a communal college, 
ttour-milling, tanning and leather-dressing, and ihe manii- 
IM;ure of bKnkets, silver jewel^, nails and machinery arc the 
prominent industries. Trade is in cattle, grain, wool and hemp. 
CMteaudun {Castrodumm), which datA from the GaUo-Roman 
period, was in the middle ages the capital of the countship of 
Dunois. ^ ^ 

OHATEAir-GOimElt, a town of western France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Mayenne, on the 
Mayenne, i8 m. S. by E. of Laval by road. Pop. (1906) 6S71. 
Of its churches, that of St Jean, a relic of the castle, dates 
from the nth century. Ch&teau-Gontier is the seat of a sub- 
prefect and has a tribunal of first instance, a communal college 
for boys and a small museum. It carries on wool- and cotton- 
spinning, the manufacture of serge, flannel and oil, and is an | 
agricultural market. There are chalybeate springs close to the 
town. Ch&teau-Gontier owes its origin and its name to a castle 
erected in the first half of the nth century by Gunther, Ae 
steward of Fulk Nerra of Anjou, on the site of a farm belongix^ 
to the monks of St Aubin d* Angers. On the extinction of the 
family, the lordship was assigned by Louis XI. to Philippe de 
Comines. The town suffered severely during the wars of the 
League^ In 1793 it was occupied by the Vendeans. 

OHAtEAUNEUF, la belle, the name popularly given to 
Rennie de Rieux, daughter of Jean de Rieux, seigneur de 
Ch^teauneuf, who was descendea from one of the greatest 
families of Brittany. The dates both of her birth and death 
are not known. She was maid of honour to the queen-mother 
Catherine de’ Medici, and inspired an ardent passion in the duke 
of Anjou, brother of Charles IX. This intrigue deterred the duke 
from the marriage which it was desired to arrange for him with 
Elizabeth of England ; but he soon abandoned La Belle Chateau- 
neuf for Marie of Cleves (1571). The court then wished to find 
a husband for Ren6e de Rieux, whose singular beauty gave her 
an influence which the queen-mother feared, and matches were 
in turn suggested with the voivode of Transylvama, the earl of 
Leicester, with Du Prat, provost of P^, and with the count 
of Brienne, all of which came to nothing. Ultimately, on the 
ground ^t she had been lacking in respect towwds the queen, 
Louise of Lorraine-Vaud6mont, Ren6e was bashed from the 
court. She marri^ a Florentine named Antinotti, whom she 
stabbed in a fit of jealousy (1577) ; then she remarried, her 
husband being Philip Altoviti, who in 1586 was killed in a duel 
by^the Grand Prior Henry of AngoulSme, who was himself 
mortally wounded. 

OHATEAU-RENAULT, FRANfiOlS LOUIS DE ROUSSELET, 

Marquis de (1637-1716), French admiral, was the fourth son 
of the third marquis of ChAteau-Renault. The family was of 
Breton origin, but had been long settled near Blois. He entered 
the army in 1658, but in 1661 was transferred to the navy, which 
Louis XIV. was eager to raise to a high level of strength. After 
a short apprenticeship he was made captain in 1666, His early 
services were mostly performed in cruises against the Barbary 
pirates (1672). In 1673 be was named chef d*escadre, and he was 
promoted lieutenant gitUral des armies navales in 1^7. During 
the wars up to this ^te he had few chances of distinction, but 
he had been wounded in action with the pirates, and had been 
on a cruise to the West Indies. When war broke out between 
England and France after the revolution of 1688, he was ifi 
command at Brest, and was chosen to carry the t^ps and 
stores sent by the French king to the aid of James II. in Irdand. 
Although he was watched by Admiral Herbert (Lord Torrington, 
q.v,), vnth whom he fought an indecisive action in Bwtry Bay, 
he executed his mission with success. ChAteau-Renault com- 
manded a squadron under Tourville at the battle of Beachy 
Head in 1690. He was with Tourville in Iht attack of the 
Smyrna convoy in 1693, and was named grand cross of the 
order of Saint Louis in the same year. Though in constant 
service, the reduced, state of the F^dh navy (owing to fhte 


financial embanassments of the tAasury) gave him lew openinga 
for fighting at sea during the rest of the war. 

On the death of Tour^e in 1701 he was rndhed to the vadyat 
post of vice-admiral of France. On the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession he was ndmed for the difilcult task of 
protecting the Spanish ships whidi were to bring the treasure 
from America. It was a duty of extreme delicacy,' lor tiie 
Spaniards were unwilling to ol^ a foreigner, and tiie Ftmxh 
kmg was anxious that the bullion should be brought to one of 
his own ports, a scheme which the Spanish ofiScials were sure^re 
resent if they were allowed to discovA: what was meant. Witii 
the utmost difficult ChAteau-Rdiault was able to bring the 
galleons as far as Vigo, to which port he steered when he learnt 
that a powerful English and Dutch armament was on the Spanish 
coast, and had to recc^nize that the Spanish officers would not 
consent to make for a French harbour or for Pasages, which they 
thought too near France. His fleet of fifteen French and three 
Spanish war-ships, having under their care twelve galleons, had 
anchored on the 22nd of September in Vigo Bay. Obstgclre, 
some of an official character, and others due to the poverty of 
the Spanish government in resources, arose to delay the landing 
of the treasure. There was no adequate garrison in the town, 
and the local militia was untrustworthy. Knowing that he 
would probably be attacked, Chateau-Renault strove to prot^ 
his fleet by means of a boom. The order to land the treasure 
was delayed, and until it came from Madrid nothing could be 
done, since according to law it should have been landed at Cadiz, 
which had a monopoly of the trade with America. At last the 
order came, and the bullion was landed under the care of the 
Gallician militia which was ordered to escort it to Lugo. A vcty 
large part, if not the whole, was plimdered by the militiam^ 
and the farmers whose carto had been commandeered for tiie 
service. But the bulk of the merchandise was on board of the 
galleons when the allied fleet appeared outside of the bay on the 
22nd of October 1702. Sir Groige Rooke and his colleagues 
resolved to attack. Ihe fleet was carrying a body of troops 
which had been sent out to make a landing at Cadiz, a^d 
had been beaten off. The fortifications of Vigo were weak on the 
sea side, and on the land side there were none. There was 
therefore nothing to offer a serious resistance to the allies whed 
they landed soldiers. The fleet of twenty-four sail was steered 
at the boom and broke through it, while the troops turned the 
forts and had no difficulty in scattering the Gallician militia. 
In the toy the action was utterly disastrous to the French and . 
Spaniards. Their ships were all taken or destroyed. Hie booty 
gained was far less than the allies hoped, but ’^e damage done 
to the French and Spanish governments was great. 

Chateau-Renault suffered no loss of his m^ter^s favour by his 
failure to save the treasure. The king considered him free from 
blame, and must indeed have known that the admiral had be^ 
trusted with too many secrets to make it safe to inflict a public 
rebuke. The Sfianish government dedined to give 1 ^ the rahk 
of grandee which was to have been the reward lor bringing^ome 
the bullion safe. But in 1703 he was made a marshd of rl:ano6, 
and shortiy afterwards lieutenant-genend of Brittany. The 
fight in Vigo Bay was the last piece of active servm pemzmed 
by Ch&teau-Renault. In 1708 on the death of his nrahew he 
inherited the marquisatc, and on the 15th of Novcn^ J7»^ 
he died in Paris. He married in 1684 Maiie-Anne-Rente de la 
Porte, daughter and heiress of the coimt of Crozon. His ddest 
son was killed at the battle of Malika in 17^1 anotiier, also 
a naval officer, was killed by accid^t in 2708. A thM son, 
who too was a naval officer, succeeded him in the titie.^ 

A life of CbSteau-Renault waa pobllthed in 1903 by M. Calmen- 
Maison. There is a French as well as an English aocoont of the t 
played by him at Bantry Bay and Beaohy Head, and tbet " 
stUi contmues. For the French history of the navy* 
see lAon Gufrin, Histaire mar&fme de ta France (1863), vdi. iii., ; 
and his Les Marine illu^ee (z86i)« Abo the naval history by 
Charles Bousel de la Roncidre. (U# 

OBlraAIIfRHnC. HA9XB Aim DB lfAlI4.T'4imUa’ 

Ducresss de (1717-1744), mistress of Louis XV. bf Firam, 
was the fourth daughter of Louis, marquot de Nesle, a d y o n diiyt 


CHATEAmOUX-r^GHATBLAINA 


■^jEftfr irf Mazarine In l^J^, upon the death of her husband; 
VWrquis de la Touzndle; s^ attracted the attention of liouis 
Eir^imd by tlS aid of the due de RichelieU; whO; dominated 
y JiSidame <k Tenciu; hoped to rule both the Jongand the state, 
ki^supidanted her sister, Madame de VaiUy^ as titular mistress 
1 17^. Directed by RicheUeu, ^ tried to arouse the king, 
^tagrasg him o£E to the armies, and nego^ted the alliance 
rilh^rederick II. of Prussia in z 744. Her political role, however, 
as been exaggerated. Her triu^h af^ the passing disgrace 
provoked hy the king's illness at Metz did not ^t long, for she 
died on the 8th December 1744. 

See £d. and J. de Gooconrt, La Dtuih$ss$ d$ ChdUemrowt Bi sbb Bomrs 
(Pads. 1879), 

CHATBAUROUX, a town of central France, capital of the 
department of Indre, situated m a plain on the left bank of the 
Indre, 88 m. S. of Orleans on the main line of the Orleans railway, 
fop. '(1906) 31,048. The old town, close to the river, forms a 
nucleus round which a newer and more extensive quarter, 
bordered by boulevards, has grown up; the suburbs of St 
Christophe.and D6ols (q.v.) lie on the right bank of the Indre. 
The principal buildings of Ch&teauroux are the handsome 
modem church of St ’Andr6, m the Gothic style, and the QiAteau 
Raoul, of the 14th and 15^1 centuries ; the latter now forms 
part of the prefecture. The h6tel de ville contains a library and 
a museum which possesses a collection of paintings of the 
IRemish schcx)l and some interesting souvenirs of Napoleon I. 
A statue of General Henri Bertrand (1773-1844) stands in one 
of the principal squares. Gi&teauroux is the seat of a prefect 
and of a court of assizes. It has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a branch of the Bank 
of France^ a chamber of commerce, a lyc6e, a college for girls 
and training colleges. The manufacture of coarse woollens for 
militaiy clothing and other purposes, and a state tobacco-factory, 
occupy large numbers of the inhabitants. Wool- spinning, 
iron-founding, brewing, tanning, and the manufacture of ^1- 
cultural imptements are also carried on. Trade is in wool, iron, 
grain, sheep, lithographic stone and leather. The castle from 
which CMteauroux takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the loth century by Raoul, prince of D^ols, and 
during the middle a^s was the seat of a seigniory, which was 
mised to the rank cn countship in 1497, and in i6z6, when it 
was held by Henry II., prince of Cond6, to that of duchy. In 
1736 it returned to the crown, and was given by Louis XV. in 
1744 to his nustress, Marie Anne de Mailly-Nesle, duchess of 
CMteauroux. 

OHAtEAU-THIBRRT, a town of northern France, capital 
.of an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, 59 m. E.N.E. 
of Paris on the Eastern railway to Nancy. Pop. (1906) 6872. 
ChAteau-Thieny is built on rising ground on the r^ht bank of 
the Marne, over which a fine stone bridge leads to the suburb 
of Marne. On the quay stands a marble statue erected to the 
memory of La Fontaine, who was bom in the town in 1621 ; 
his house is still preserved in the street that bears his name. 
On the top of a hill are the ruins of a castle, which is said to have 
bm bi^t by cWles Martel for the Frankish king, Thierry IV., 


is a gateway flanked i:y massive riund towers, known as ^the 
Porte Saint-Pierre. A belhy of the 15th century and the church 
of St Cr^pin of the same period are of some interest. The town 
is the seat gf a sub-prefect and has a tribunal of first-instanceiaif 4 
a communal college. Thedistinctiveindustry is themanufactnre 
of mathematical and musical instruments. There is trade in the 
white wine of the neighbourhood, mid in she^, cattle and agrK^- 
tural products. G3rpsum, millstone and paving-stone are quarried 
in the vicinity. ChAteau-Thierry was formerly the capital of the 
district of Brie Pouilleuse, and received the title of duchy from 
Charles IX. in 1566. It was captured by the English in 1421, 
by Charles V. in 1544, and sacked by the Spanish in 1591. During 
the wars of the Fronde it was pillaged in 1652 ; and in the cam- 
paign of 1814 it sufiered severely. On the zsth of February 
of the latter year the Russo- Prussian forces were beaten ly 
Napoleon in the neighbourhood. 

CHAtELAIN (Med.‘ Lat. castellanus, from casieUum, a castle), 
in France original merely the equivalent of the English castellan, 
the commander of a castle. With the growth of the feudal 
system, however, the title gained in France a special significance 
1 whi^ it never acquired in England, as implying the jurisdic- 
tion of which the castle became the cen^e. The chdtelain was 
originally, in CaroUngian times, an official of the count; with 
the development of feudalism the office became a fief, and so 
ultimately hereditary. In this as in other respects the 
chatelain was the equivalent of the viscount (q*v ») ; somet^es 
the two titles were combined, but more usually in those provings 
where there were chAtelains there were no viscounts, and vice 
versa. The title chAtelain continued also to be applied to the 
inferior officer, or concierge chatelain, who was merely a castellan 
in the English sense. The power and status of chAtelains 
necessarily varied greatly at difierent periods and places. 
Usually their rank in the feudal hierarchy was equivalent to 
that of the simple sire (dominus), between the baron and the 
chevalier', but occasionally they were great nobles with an 
extensive jurisdiction, as in the Low Countries (see Burgrave), 
This variation was most marked in the cities, where in the struggle 
for power that of the chAtelain depended on the success with 
which he could assert himself against his feudal superior, lay or 
ecclesiastical, or, from the 12th century onwards, against the 
rising power of the communes. Hie chdteUeme {ca 5 telUtnia), or 
jurisdiction of the chAtelain, as a territorial division for certain 
judicial and administrative purposes, survived the disappearance 
of the title and office of the chAtelain in France, and continued 
till the Revolution. 

See Achille Luchaire, Manuel des institutions franpaisss (Paws, 
1892) ; Du Cange, Clossariutn, s. Castellanus.** 

CHATELAINE (Fr. chdtelaine, the feminine form of chdtelain, 
a keeper of a castle), the mistress of a castle. From the custom 
of a chatelaine to carry the keys of the castle suspended from her 
girdle, the word is now applied to the collection of short chains, 
often worn by ladies, to which are attached various small 
artides of domestic and toilet use, as keys, penknife, needlecaae, 
scissors, &;c. 











